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Lenny  Glaser  got  out  or  pri- 
son Saturday  after  serving  three 
years  and  three  months  for  pos- 
session of  one  small  roach — the 
butt  of  a marijuana  cigarette. 

I met  him  as  he  got  off  the 
bus  in  Oakland.  When  I called 
his  name  he  blinked,  recognized 
me  and  started  on  a nine-hour 
talking  jag  which  ended  only 
when  I collapsed  into  sleep.  By 
then  it  was  after  2am,  but  Lenny 
was  still  fresh  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  wandering  around 
San  Francisco. 

It  was  Lenny’s  ability  to  talk 
— not  possession  of  marijuana 
— that  put  him  in  prison. 


story  continued  nave  3 
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I Read  The  News  Last  Month,  Oh  Boy 


by  Wayne  Collins 

The  state  of  California  revolves  about  two 
poles  of  attraction.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Most  people  regard  them  as  opposite 
in  climate,  opposite  in  culture  and  opposite  in 
politics.  For  the  average  working  man  they  arc 
opposites  in  their  attitudes  toward  organized 
labor.  Los  Angeles  is  an  open  shop  town;  it 
has  been  since  the  anti-union  reaction  after 
striking  newspaper  workers  fire-bombed  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  before  World  War  I.  San 
Francisco  is  a union  shop  town.  It  has  been 
since  the  General  Strike  of  1934. 

Just  now  there  are  massive  newspaper 
strikes  in  both  cities.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
Hcarst-owncd  Herald-Examiner  is  being 
struck.  Shortly  after  Guildsmcn  walked  off  the 
job  on  December  15,  Hcarst's  publisher  sent  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  unions  involved  saying 
that  when  the  men  returned  to  work,  if  ever, 
they  would  be  facing  open  shop  conditions. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Mailer's  Union  struck 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Com- 
pany, the  organization  owned  jointly  by  the 
De  Young  and  Hcarst  families,  which  printed 
both  papers.  One  of  the  most  confusing  things 
about  the  beginning  of  the  strike  was  the 
appearance  of  an  informational  picket  line 
from  the  L.A.  Herald-Examiner  Machinists  and 
Guildsmcn  immediately  before  the  Mailers  de- 
cided to  strike  the  San  Francisco  Company. 
San  Francisco  publishers  claimed  that  there 
was  collusion  of  the  Los  Angeles  unions  with 
the  San  Francisco  Mailers.  The  unions  denied 
the  charges. 

Nevertheless,  it  becomes  clear  that  many  of 
the  same  issues  are  involved.  The  S.F.  News- 
paper Printing  Company  is  seeking  to  estab- 
lish many  of  the  prerogatives  that  the  L.A. 
Hcr4jd-Examiner  arrogated  to  itself  in  its 
"open  shop"  letter.  The  Company  wants  the 
right  to  determine  hiring  instead  of  hiring 
through  the  union.  In  other  words,  they  need 
not  hire  back  strikers.  The  Herald-Examiner 
has  given  "super  seniority"  to  scabs,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  strike  seems  to  be  failing.  The 
paper  is  still  able  to  get  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  every  day.  Scabs  have 
been  imported  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Sporadic  outbursts  of  violence  have  wracked 
the  strike  (the  circulation  manager  was  beat- 
en up  in  the  parking  lot.  shots  were  fired  at 
a scab  delivery  truck).  Last  week  2,000  strikers 
and  supporters  marched  on  city  hall  to  de- 
mand that  Mayor  Yorty  establish  an  anti-scab 
ordinance.  As  the  strikers  and  demonstrators 
surged  up  the  steps  of  the  citadel,  the  mayor 
split  out  the  back  door. 

The  San  Francisco  Mailers  had  worked  with- 
out a contract  for  eleven  months.  They  had 
considered  striking  since  December.  As  the 
union  strike  information  sheet  observes,  there 
arc  at  least  40  issues  involved  in  the  dispute. 

At  root  the  issue  is  union  sovereignty  over 
working  conditions,  and  possibly  survival  of 
all  the  newspaper  unions,  not  just  Local  18  of 
the  Mailers,  Hearst,  who  owns  the  L.A.  Her- 
ald-Examiner. now  owns  SOVo  of  the  company 
which  prints  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner. 

The  desperate,  straits  of  the  L.A.  strikers 
certainly  gave  the  word  to  San  Francisco.  For 
management  the  word  was  good,  for  the 
unions  it  was  bad.  The  San  Francisco  papers 
had  an  even  better  position  than  the  L.A. 
Herald-Examiner,  since  only  one  company  put 
out  the  papers.  Neither  paper  stood  to  lose 
future  circulation  or  advertising  to  the  other 
because  of  the  strike.  There  arc  no«rivals  in 
San  Francisco,  only  a thinly  disguised  mono- 
poly. Even  the  Oakland  Tribune  has  publicly 
announced  that  it  will  not  send  any  copies 
into  San  Francisco.  A firm  advocate  of  free 
enterprise  itself,  the  Tribune  denounced  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  who  peddled  the  Trib- 
une in  San  Francisco. 


Around  the  block  encircled  by  Mission, 

Minna,  5th  and  6th  streets,  pickets  march. 

They  come  from  twelve  different  unions.  They 
may  keep  marching  for  months.  Inside  the 
first  floor  is  vacant.  The  building  has  just  been 
remodeled  for  the  joint  office  of  the  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  printing  plant.  Since  1965,  the 
Chronicle  and  Examiner  have  been  published 
by  the  same  company,  only  the  editorial  staffs 
remaining  separate.  All  else,  from  advertising 
to  circulation,  was  united  into  the  S.F.  News- 
paper Printing  Company.  The  opening  of  the 
new  plant  in  the  Chronicle's  old  headquarters 
would  be  the  final  step  6f  the  merger. 

A year  of  negotiations  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  union  had  begun  contemplating  a 
strike.  The  appearance  of  the  informational 
picket  line  catalyzed  it.  But  the  issues  involved 
in  the  strike  against  the  L.A.  Herald-Examiner 
arc  quite  different  from  those  of  the  San 
Francisco  strike.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  issue  was 
originally  pay  raises  among  the  reporters, 
which  escalated  when  Hearst  brought  in  scabs. 

In  San  Francisco  the  issue  is  union  sovereign- 
ty over  working  conditions,  at  best,  and  sur- 
vival of  the  union,  at  worst. 

As  the  time  for  occupying  the  new  building 
drew  near,  management  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  operating  under  its  own  contract  pro- 
posals. There  were,  of  course,  the  customary 
disputes  over  wages, — management  offered 
half  the  union  demand.  The  rest  was  more 
important,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 

Management  proposed  to  decrease  the  number 
of  hours  between  shifts,  arbitrarily  decide 
when  a worker1  s lunch  break  would  be  taken 
(whether  fifteen  minutes  or  three  hours  after 
coming  to  work),  extend  the  late  night  shift 
by  half  an  hour,  etc. 

The  most  complicated  issue  is  "manning". 

It  refers  to  the  number  of  Mailers  bundling 
and  processing  the  newspapers  after  they  come 
off  the  press.  While  the  old  Examiner  presses 
ran  at  40,000  per  hour  and  the  newer  Chron- 
icle presses  at  60,000,  the  presses  in  the  new 
plant  are  set  at  about  70,000  per  hour.  The 
word  for  it  is  "speedup".  Yet  management 
intends  to  use  either  the  same  number  of 
mailers  or  up  to  25°/o  less.  In  other  words, 
more  work  by  far  with  the  same  or  less  man- 
power. Mailers  President  Doug  Smith  pointed 
out  that  the  San  Jose  Mercury  had  automated 
as  well,  but  that  the  smaller  paper  still  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  more  Mailers  than  the 
Printing  Company  is  willing  to  use  here. 

The  Mailers  were  the  weakest  and  smallest 
of  the  many  newspaper  unions.  Yet  when  150 
of  its  members  struck,  2700  other  employees 
of  the  same  company  supported  them  and  were 
idled  by  the  strike.  Obviously  the  men  of  the 
other  unions  feel  that  the  battle  of  the  Mailers 
Union  is  their  battle.  Why? 

Three  of  the  most  powerful  newspaper  un- 
ions have  their  contracts  up  for  reconsidera- 
tion this  year -the  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Drivers,  and  the 
1IU.  The  Mailers  contract  expired  a vrar  in  . , ... 

advance  of  the  others.  According  to  Dick  m 0.U'Slde'  ,hc  ™n  °n  s,rikc  ,rudSc  the 
Meister,  chairman  of  the  joint  strike  commit  P'Cket  e’  Warm  ,hc‘r  hands  0Vcr  fircs  built 

tee  and  labor  editor  of  the  Chronicle  the  !?  8arba8C  ,Cans'  carr>’  siSns  say*nS  "This 
Mailers  have  been  willing  to  compromise  but  p™"  Mcmbc/  W°n’t  Cr?SS  An0,her's  Picket 
management  has  not.  The  union  saw  the  strike  ,Lme. ' bu'!°nS  rCadmg  "Supp0rt  Your 
as  their  only  recourse.  It  seems  likely  that  / k"  ' ~°5'  afCn''  par,icu’ 

management  felt  this  would  happen  perhaps  .1  d'an]a,,c  They  generally  go  unnoticed 
even  planned  for  it  ' P P in  the  daily  press.  They  are  dreary  affairs  of 

The  merger  of  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  I™5'1*  '°  ,h°5c  Linvolvcd 

into  one  company  had  given  the  new  com-  - S,nke  ” no,lccablc  bccausc  it  has  shut 


ing  a union,  the  example  would  not  be  lost 
on  the  other  unions  when  their  contracts  came 
up  later  in  1968.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
other  unions  would  be  forced  to  go  out  now 
in  support  of  the  Mailers  would  simply  weak- 
en them  financially  and  morally  before  their 
own  contracts  had  to  be  renegotiated.  This 
could  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  the 
unions  to  pose  any  real  threat  to  the  profit 
prerogatives  of  the  Hearst-Dc  Young  offspring 
company. 

Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  company.  Will  it  work?  Management 
obviously  thinks  the  answer  is  yes.  They  have 
immense  wealth  on  their  side.  The  Chronicle 
owns  KRON-TV.  The  Examiner  is  part  of  the 
multi-million  dollar  Hcarst  enterprise.  Their 
optimism  is  well  founded. 

Except  for  one  incident,  the  violence  of  the 
Los  Angeles  strike  has  been  missing  in  San 
Francisco.  During  the  first  days  of  the  strike, 
San  Francisco  police  used  Mace  on  pickets 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  building.  The 
violence  of  a short  printers  strike  four  years 
ago  led  to  San  Francisco's  anti-strikebreaking 
ordinance,  so  there  is  little  chance  of  violence 
in  the  immediate  future.  But  if  this  strike  goes 
on  very  long,  and  all  indications  are  that  it 
will,  a Los  Angeles  situation  could  develop. 

The  strike  office  at  Natoma  street  bustles 
with  activity  around  the  clock.  Just  now  the 
unions  are  optimistic,  but  the  strike  benefits 
are  not  much  to  get  along  on.  For  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  they  range  from  $35  to 
$65  a week,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
dependents.  This  may  seem  enough  for  some 
of  us,  but  "newspapermen  have  expensive 
tastes."  as  one  striker  put  it,  and  if  you  have 
any  kids  that  just  makes  it  worse.  Some  of  the 
other  jriops  involved  have  it  better,  some 
worse.  The  strike  bulletin,  issued  by  the  Unity 
Strike  Information  Committee,  alerts  vendors, 
who  arc  not  members  of  the  union  but  none- 
theless are  supporting  the  strike,  that  there 
may  be  chances  of  selling  "outside"  news- 
papers. 

Already  the  Strike  Bulletin  has  had  little 
squibs  telling  strikers  how  to  arrange  late 
payments  on  rent,  etc.  On  the  wall  of  the 
commissary,  which  serves  free  meals  to  strik- 
ers, is  a list  of  donors.  It  has  some  big  names 
and  some  small  ones.  The  Strike  Bulletin  car- 
ries others.  They  range  from  Doggie  Diner  to 
the  Sinaloa  Cafe,  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  United  Air  Lines  — companies  that 
don't  usually  support  strikers.  But  after  all,  it 
is  the  reporters  and  writers  who  have  connec- 
tions with  the  local  rcstauranteurs  and  estab- 
lishments, for  the  striking  guildsmen  include 
everyone  from  the  Financial  and  Labor  depart- 
ments to  the  Sports  page  and  Herb  Caen.  And 
besides,  the  stores  and  other  large  advertisers 
are  angered,  no  doubt,  at  the  monopoly  prices 
the  newly  merged  company  is  able  to  get  for 
its  advertising. 

All  this  adds  to  the  morale  of  the  strikers. 
And  outside,  the  men  on  strike  trudge  the 


pany^a  virtual  monopoly  on  advertising  in 


San  Francisco.  Obviously  the  Cuild  and  other 
unions  would  ask  for  wage  increases  after  the 
merger.  But  if  the  newspapers  were  able  to 
pick  on  the  weakest  union  now.  and  use  it 
as  an  example  of  how  strong  their  opposition 
was  going  to  be,  even  to  the  point  of  dcstroy- 


down  the  most  visible  of  the  city's  mass  me- 
dia. It  is  something  very  new  for  most  San 
Franciscans,  as  no  doubt  it  is  for  many  of  the 
strikers.  Surely  few  of  the  employees  now  on 
strike  ever  thought  the  day  would  come  when 
they  would  read  in  a strike  bulletin  the  words 
of  Mailers  President  Doug  Smith: 

"You  may  not  have  much  money,  but  you  still 
have,  blood.  Invin  Memorial  Blood  Bank  needs 
it  now." 


FLASH 


An  international  crisis  broke  just  as  this  first  issue  was  going  to  press 

collect ' K°r<if n PJU  b°a,s  had  caPttired  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  an  imelligence- 
collectmg  sh.p,  off  the  Korean  coast.  North  Korea  maintained  that  the  ship 

had  he6"  m '7  W3terS'  Uni,Cd  S,3,eS  ma'n,a'ned  that  the  ship 
had  been  captured  in  international  waters.  P 

inrTdeS,inCidCntx?ay  ^ t0  'he  comincnt  of  Asia  what  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 

smcc  b“n  used  by  ,oh"s°" 35  hii  M *>, 


Lots  of  Coincidences 

by  Robert  Novick 


Three  unusual  events  took  place  in  San 
Francisco  last  week. 

— The  S.F.P.D.  broke  up  an  anti-war  pickei 
line  at  the  Fairmont  after  tolerating  such  lines 
for  many  years. 

— The  police  have  been  sweeping  Haight 
St.  (ostensibly  rousting  drunks)  clubbing  and 
macing  young  people  caught  in  their  net.  As 
one  police  captain  admitted  'the  pressures  on 
the  chief  to  do  more  are  enormous.' 

On  January  15  four  San  Francisco  police- 
men burst  into  the  apartment  of  Eldridgc 
Cleaver,  Ramparts  staff  writer  and  a leader  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  and  questioned  him 
at  gunpoint.  They  had  no  warrant. 

Art  these  and  similar  events  simple  coinci- 
dence? Have  the  police  become  more  bold  be- 
cause of  the  newspaper  strike?  Or  is  it  ihc 
work  of  San  Francisco's  new  mayor,  Joseph 
Alioto?  A fourth  theory  making  the  rounds 
connects  heightened  police  activity  to  the 
Spock  indictments  and  the  investigation  ol 
the  Alameda  Grand  Jury  into  the  October 
Stop-The-Draft-Week. 


Last  October,  Lyndon  Johnson  called  the 
people  who  had  taken  to  the  streets  protesting 
his  war  policies  "storm  troopers".  Last  week 
the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  while  praising 
the  S.F.P.D.  for  its  handling  of  the  "Rusk 
riots",  referred  to  the  demonstrators  as  "neo- 
fascists." 

Instead  of  the  red-baiting  of  a generation 
ago  it  seems  we  are  to  be  brown-baited 
Calling  people  commies  these  days  just  doesn't 
have  enough  appeal.  A new  image  must  be 
found.  We  are  going  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
pot-head  fascist  kooks,  destroyers  of  American 
democracy.  Meanwhile  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Police  arc  the  new  heroes  in 
the  ongoing  saga  of  the  defense  of  the  Bill  ol 
Rights. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a period  of  height- 
ened repression  is  underway.  The  indictments 
in  Boston  are  an  attempt  to  frighten  off  the 
civil  libertarians  and  C.D.C.  Democrats.  It 
they  won't  come  to  the  defense  of  the  nation  s 
leading  baby  doctor,  the  chaplain  of  Yale 
University,  and  a former  adviser  to  J.F.K.,  the 


federal  government  will  have  a free  hand  with 
the  Carmichaels,  Browns,  Haydens  and  Hat 
rises.  These  indictments  are  a test  case  in  more 
ways  than  one.  To  imply  that  the  administra- 
tion is  quaking  would  be  an  overstatement 
But  now  they  are  beginning  to  take  the  move- 
ment' more  seriously — not  the  Communist 
Party  or  any  other  sect  but  all  the  millions  c! 
disaffected  young  Americans  who  are  reject- 
ing the  values  and  practices  of  present  dav 
America. 
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The  prospect  of  L.B.J.  campaigning  behind 
ranks  of  police  in  the  urban  centers  of  the 
country  doesn't  sit  well  with  the  people  who 
run  the  Democratic  party.  The  cities  must  be 
made  safe  for  L.B.J.  On  the  federal  level  it  will 
be  done  neatly  and  come  wrapped  with  all  the 
legal  trimmings;  indictments,  trials,  appeal; 
etc. 

As  usual,  overt  repression  has  fostered  para- 
noia, hysteria  and  scores  of  rumors  as  to 
what's  coming  next.  Conspiracy  theories  ri- 
valling the  Elders  of  Zion  are  rampant.  As  long 
as  we  arc  fed  atrocity  stories  and  paranoia- 
producing  articles  about  police  brutality  and 
concentration  camps  wc  will  get  nowhere 

This  summer  San  Francisco  will  be  the  scene 
of  an  even  greater  influx  of  young  people  th on 
last  year.  There  will  be  massive  attempts 
across  the  country  to  disrupt  L.B.J.'s  cam- 
paign. All  this  in  the  midst  of  a gcnocidal  wai 
and  incipient  rebellion  in  the  cities.  Not  to 
expect  legal  and  physical  repression  would  be 
insane.  But  to  let  this  immobilize  us  because 
of  paranoid  maundcrings  would  be  equally 
mad. 
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M JL  a J-  -■  U.jr.ul,! 


Lenny  Glaser:  "When  travelling 
in  a strange  land,  find  out 
what  is  forbidden” 


rhc  marijuana  charge  got  him  the  normal 
r-enalty  probation.  But  a few  days  after  stu- 
|Cnt  demonstrators  at  Berkeley  trapped  a po- 
,cc  car  on  Sproul  Plaza  and  formed  the  Free 
■rCech  Movement,  Lenny's  probation  officer 
cceivcd  a call  from  the  University  police.  As 
iHicer  Skcwis  testified  in  the  probation  hear- 
ne  the  UC  police  told  him  Lenny  had  un- 
1Sunl  talents  as  a speaker  and  expressed  con- 
-crn  that  "his  abilities  might  cause  mob 
jcnon  or  violence  at  the  University  of  Cali- 

° At  the  probation  hearing-  two  weeks  later 
, was  established  that  Lenny  had  been  agitat- 
J(  ,hc  Sproul  plaza  demonstration;  that 
he  had  made  a rude  remark  to  Michael  Dimi- 
celli,  the  Berkeley  police  officer  who  had  orig- 
inally arrested  him  on  the  marijuana  charge; 
and  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  arrest  of  a 
jnion  picket  at  the  Cedar  Alley  Coffee  House 
p San  Francisco.  He  had  not  been  arrested 
or  any  of  these  things,  but  they  were  pre- 
enied  as  evidence  that  Lenny  was  not  fueli- 
ng the  probation  requirement  that  he  "be  of 
■nod  conduct." 

’ On  October  19,  1964,  Judge  Leonard  Diedcn 
evoked  Lenny’s  probation  and  re-sentenced 
um  on  the  original  marijuana  charge.  The 
cntcncc  was  1-10  years  in  prison. 

Was  there  a conspiracy  between  University 
pOlcials  and  the  various  government  officials 
-district  attorneys,  judges,  and  parole  board 
-who  kept  him  in  prison  so  long/  He  doesn't 
think  so,  not  in  any  direct  sense:  "Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  he  says,  "and  they 
don't  need  no  conspiracy  to  do  it." 


"When  travelling  in  a strange  land,  find  out 
ivhat  is  forbidden." 

That's  one  of  Lenny's  favorite  proverbs, 
sow  he  knows  what  is  forbidden;  but  he  is 
;omg  to  keep  doing  it  anyway.  During  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962,  Lenny  spoke 
uninterruptedly  from  noon  to  midnight,  with- 
,ui  sound  equipment,  to  a continuously  at- 
tentive audience  at  the  Bancroft  and  Tele- 
graph entrance  to  the  University  of  California. 
He  will  be  back  at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph, 
and  also,  he  hopes,  at  every  college  and  law 
school  in  the  state. 

Like  Lenny  Bruce  before  him,  Lenny  Glaser 
has  been  forced  to  become  a self-taught  ex- 
pert on  constitutional  law.  He  read  whatever 
he  could  find  in  prison — from  Aeschylus  to 
the  Apocrypha  to  John  Calvin — but  concen- 
trated on  court  decisions  and  the  historical 
context  in  which  they  were  rooted.  He  has 
contempt  for  the  present  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices and  the  law  itself — "The  wind  blows  a 
piece  of  paper  into  the  law  courts  and  it  takes 
a yoke  of  oxen  to  get  it  out" — mixed  with 
profound  respect  for  such  great  justices  of  the 
past  as  John  Marshall. 

Lenny  is  passionate  about  the  need  for  a 
thoroughly  independent  judiciary.  He  believes 
judges  should  be  elected  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions, not  appointed  by  political  office-holders 
and  certainly  not  elected  by  the  voters.  Judges 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  political  office 
at  any  time  in  their  lives,  he  believes,  either 
before  or  after  their  term  on  the  bench. 

Lenny  will  be  opening  a new  legal  attack 
on  the  marijuana  laws  right  away.  Although 
he  has  fully  discharged  his  debt  to  society, 
(with  interest),  and  is  not  out  on  parole,  he 
must  register  within  thirty  days  as  a mari- 
)u.ina  convict  and  keep  his  registration  up  to 
date  for  five  years.  He  will  file  an  injunction 
against  the  requirement  that  he  register,  writ- 
ing the  brief  himself  and  getting  a lawyer's 
assistance  to  help  with  matters  of  form. 

He  is  also  going  to  file  suit  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  "They  took  three  years 
out  of  my  life  and  I'm  going  to  take  it  out  of 
their  asses— theirs  and  the  Democratic  Par- 
tys" 


Lenny  divides  the  world  not  into  hawks 
tnd  doves  but  into  mad  dogs  and  lap  dogs, 
,nd  hc  P°in,s  out  that  it  was  mostly  Dcm- 
*ra,lc  jJr,y  *aP  dogs  who  kept  him  in  prison, 
he  judge  who  re-sentenced  him  to  prison 
Ids  * ^ ose  y connected  with  two  impeccable 
!?k  ^,Cm°Cra,ic  Politicians:  Assemblyman 
a r lBcr  (Berkeley)  and  Congressman  Jef- 
nld,  cr  n (Bcrl<eley-Oakland).  According 
J r l , Examincr  (August  6,  1967),  Miller 
ohelan  pushed  very  hard  to  get  Dieden 
promotion  to  the  federal  bench,  but  finally 
v i-  up  ihe  attempt  in  the  face  of  strong 
PVvh',°j1Jfr0Lm  ,hc  Bar  Association. 
j . * d‘d  'Be  Bar  Association  oppose  Dic- 
ihiibi  promo,lon?  "Because  hc  was  an  old 
nanJ8'  man'  its  as  simple  as  that.  When  his 

tnvhJ^T  U,P'  the  lawyers  said  ‘Oh  God, 
mjoody  but  him'." 

WBy  did  Miller  and  Cohclan  want  Dieden 
omoied?  T don't  know  exactly,  man.  They 
us<  have  owed  him  some  favor  for  somc- 
■ "8  These  liberals  arc  cor-rupt." 

[i  *iny  is  challenging  the  constitutionality 
'JintJ  mar'iuar|a  laws  on  the  basis  of  the 
h i Amendment,  which  reads:  "The  enu- 
ihall  l0n  'l  ,*'e  cons,itution  of  certain  rights 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
7s  'eiained  by  the  People." 

B 'nnyhas  read  deeply  in  the  history  of  the 
Wr>  ' l conven,'°n  itself,  and  in  general 
he  n J"  ,,0ry  of  ,hc  ,imc  He  explains 
rpose  *Be  Ninth  Amendment  by  quot- 


ing from  the  annals  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention: 

"Mr.  Sedgwick  replied  that  if  the  commit- 
tee were  governed  by  that  general  principle 
they  might  have  gone  into  a very  lengthy 
enumeration  of  rights;  they  might  have  de- 
clared that  man  should  have  a right  to  wear 
his  hat,  if  hc  pleased;  that  hc  might  get  up 
when  he  pleased,  and  go  to  bed  when  he 
thought  proper;  but  he  would  ask  the  gentle- 
men whether  he  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
these  trifles  in  a declaration  of  rights,  in  a 
government  where  none  of  them  were  intend- 
ed to  be  infringed." 

"Mr.  Page  — the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Sedgwick)  . . objects  to  the 
clause,  because  the  right  is  of  so  trivial  a na- 
ture. Hc  supposes  it  no  more  essential  than 
whether  a man  has  a right  to  wear  his  hat  or 
not;  but  let  me  observe  to  him  that  such. rights 
have  been  opposed,  and  a man  has  been  ob- 
liged to  put  off  his  hat  when  hc  appeared  be- 
fore the  face  of  authority.' 

Similarly,  Lenny  argues,  the  right  to  cat, 
drink  or  smoke  what  one  chooses  may  seem 
a trivial  right  which  no  government  would 
bother  to  infringe.  But  this  government  has 
in  fact  abridged  the  right  to  smoke  hemp,  or 
even  to  possess  it.  In  doing  so  it  has  violated 
the  Ninth  Amendment,  whose  intention  was 
clearly  to  protect  the  "trivial"  everyday  rights 
which  Englishmen  then  enjoyed. 

(Lenny  points  out  that  many  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  themselves  possessed  marijuana,  or 
hemp  as  they  called  it.  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson cultivated  it  as  a regular  crop.  It  s true 
they  never  smoked  it;  but  then.  Lenny  points 
out,  hc  himself  was  convicted  for  possessing 
marijuana,  not  smoking  it.) 

In  any  case,  hc  argues,  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  smoke,  eat  and  drink  what  they  pleased 
was  assumed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  tyell  founded  as  the  traditional  posi- 
tion of  their  Bibles: 

"1  know,  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself: 
but  to  him  that  cstecmcth  anything  to  be 
unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean." 

Romans  14 

Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  de- 
fileth  a man;  but  that  which  comcth  out  of 
the  mouth,  this  defileth  a man." 

Matthew  15 

This  is  a small  sample  of  the  lengthy  brief 
Lenny  wrote  in  his  own  defense  before  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  appeal  was  turned  down  by  Judge  Rich- 
ard M.  Sims,  who  later  wrote  a letter  about 
Lenny  to  the  parole  authorities. 

"The  defendant  had  violated  the  terms  of 
his  probation  and  the  Judge  (Dieden)  appar- 
ently thought  he  could  best  receive  the  neces- 
sary treatment  at  a State  Institution. 

"The  case  has  persistently  bothered  me, 
however,  because  although  I do  not  agree  with 
the  defendant's  social  and  economic  views,  1 
do  not  think  he  is  a felon.  In  other  words,  if 
he  needs  treatment  for  mental  illness  hc 
should  receive  it  through  regular  channels.  If 
hc  is  a mere  social  malcontent  who  violates 
the  laws  against  trespassing,  etc.  he  should  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  misdemeanant." 

While  Sims  was  suffering  from  bad  con- 
science, Lenny  was  writing  a brief  for  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  from  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  challenging  Sims's  decision  on 
a multitude  of  points  of  law 

It  was  probably  an  even  match  in  terms  of 
knowledge  of  the  law;  by  that  time  Lenny  had 
probably  read  more  constitutional  law  than 
Judge  Sims  had.  But  Lenny  was  hampered 
greatly  by  his  ignorance  of  legal  forms,  and 
the  lack  of  important  reference  materials  in 
prison.  For  instance,  his  22-page  handwritten 
appeal  for  a re-hearing  on  his  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  tcstificatum  had  to 


include  the  following  motion  of  indulgence: 
"Whereas: 

All  volumes  of  Titles  18,  28  and  42  of  the 
United  States  Codes  have  been  removed  from 
the  inmates'  library  of  the  California  Men's 
Colony,  East  Facility,  Los  Padres, 

Therefore: 

1,  Leonard  Brenner  Glaser,  request  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  waive  all 
requirements  as  to  form  and  procedure,  per- 
taining to  any  matter  contained  within  these 
titles  that  appertains  to  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  ad  tcstificatum." 

Lenny's  brief  dealt  at  length  with  the  judi- 
cial history  of  the  prohibition  laws.  It  con- 
cluded that  no  state  government  could  consti- 
tutionally prohibit  the  possession  of  any 
harmless  substance,  and  maintained  that  ma- 
rijuana is  harmless.  In  private  conversation 
Lenny  will  say  flatly  - "Look,  millions  of  peo- 
ple arc  smoking  dope  and  nobody's  asshole 
has  fallen  out"  but  in  his  brief  hc  stuck  to  the 
most  austere  legal,  language.  After  arguing 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  review  the  facts  pertaining  to  ma- 
rijuana, Lenny  petitioned  the  court  to  begin 
the  investigative  process  by  allowing  him  to 
appear  as  a witness  before  it,  to  testify  about 
the  effects  of  marijuana  and  to  smoke  mari- 
juana under  clinical  conditions  before  a panel 
of  medical  experts  and  the  Court  itself. 

Does  it  seem  frivolous?  Remember  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  often  hear  months  of  de- 
tailed testimony  from  economic  experts  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  approve  a railroad 
merger.  The  Supreme  Court  does  often  make 
very  detailed  findings  of  fact.  And  if  it  is 
going  to  rule  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  marijuana  is  a harmless  substance  whose 
possession  is  protected  by  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, how  can  it  possibly  do  so  without  ever 
having  even  seen  someone  turn  on? 

The  Supreme  Court  turned  down  Lenny's 
appeal  without  an  opinion.  Presumably  they 
would  have  said,  if  they  had  written  an 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  determine  whether  or  not  ma- 
rijuana is  harmful. 

But  suppose  the  legislature  has  been  negli- 
gent in  its  duty  to  investigate  the  facts?  The 
history  of  marijuana  legislation  clearly  shows 
that  this  has  been  the  case.  No  legislative 
body  or  committee  has  ever  witnessed  the  use 
of  marijuana,  nor  has  one  ever  commissioned 
a clinical  study  of  it.  When  legislatures  ar- 
bitrarily and  capriciously  deprive  citizens  of 
the  right  to  possess  a common  herb,  isn't  it 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  intervene?  Isn't  that 
what  courts  arc  for’ 

As  Lenny  goes  up  and  down  the  State  talk- 
ing at  colleges  and  law  schools  and  on  street 
comers,  he  will  be  gunning  for  the  liberal 
Democrats  who  have  been  silent  about  mari- 
juana even  though  they  oppose  the  present 
laws. 

"Liberals  see  the  American  people  as  trash", 
hc  says,  "homicidal  trash.  If  Father  Baloney 
has  39  million  followers,  man,  they  don't 
want  to  kiss  off  all  those  votes.  When  enough 
people  are  smoking  marijuana,  the  liberals 
will  run  to  the  head  of  the  parade.  But  then 
who  the  hell  needs  them?  What  good  are 
they?" 

The  liberals  he  will  be  trying  to  embarrass 
include  Gerald. Hill,  chairman  of  the  California 
Democratic  Council;  Charles  Warren,  titular 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  California; 
Congressmen  Jeffrey  Cohelan  (Bcrkeley-Oak- 
land)  and  Phillip  Burton  (San  F/ancisco); 
Judge  Sims;  and  assemblymen  John  Burton 
and  Willie  Brown  of  San  Francisco.  He  has 
some  regrets  about  Willie  Brown,  the  one 
public  official  who  used  some  influence  on  his 
behalf,  and  without  whom  Lennie  .might  still 
be  in  prison.  But  hc  believes  that  Brown  too 
is  politically  corrupt  as  long  as  he  fails  to 


introduce  a bill  to  repeal  the  marijuana  laws. 

Lenny  Glaser  is  not  as  single-minded  about 
the  issue  of  marijuana  os  Lenny  Bruce  was 
about  censorship,  tic  has  always  been  a "pol- 
itical", deeply  involved  in  the  world  of  classic 
left-wing  ideologies. 

When  he  came  to  Berkeley  in  1962,  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  join  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  the  orthodox  Trotskyist  organization. 
He  was  allowed  into  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance,  the  youth  gr<  up  of  the  SWP,  as  a sort 
of  probation;  and  was  expelled  from  that  group 
for  refusing  to  follow  a chairman's  order  not 
to  speak  on  the  question  of  drug-law  reform  at 
a street-comer  rally. 

Those  were  the  years  when  political  activity 
was  banned  from  the  University  campus,  and 
had  to  be  crammed  into  a narrow  strip  of  side- 
walk at  the  comer  of  Bancroft  and  Telegraph. 
Literature-bearing  card  tables  were  allowed  ! 
few  feet  into  the  property  of  the  Regents,  but 
speakers  had  to  stay  on  city-owned  property. 
So  Lenny  would  stand  on  a small  box  at  the 
curb,  with  buses  and  motorcycles  going  past 
a few  feet  behind  his  back, 'and  talk  under  cir- 
cumstances which  defl  ated  a normal  pair  of 
lungs  after  five  minutes.  Many  students  reg- 
ularly spent  an  afternoon  at  that  comer,  listen- 
ing to  him  talk  politics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of 
1964,  the  University  administration  outlawed 
the  card  tables.  Students  decided  to  ignore  the 
.ban  and  go  it  one  better  by  setting  up  their 
tables  right  on  the  steps  of  the  Administration 
building.  On  October  1 Jack  Weinberg  was 
arrested  at  one  of  the  tables  ond  brought  to  a 
patrol  car  Berkeley  police  had  parked  right  in 
middle  of  the  campus.  Someone  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  patrol  car;  hundreds  followed 
suit;  and  the  car  was  trapped  in  the  center 
of  Sproul  Plaza  for  32  hours  while  demonstra- 
tion ‘leaders  negotiated  and  500  Oakland 
policemen  stood  by,  awaiting  the  word  to 
begin  the  massacre. 

Lenny  was  on  the  scene  but,  curiously,  op- 
posed the  demonstration.  The  testimony  he 
gave  in  his  probation  hearing  accords  exactly 
with  what  I have  heard  from  many  eye-wit- 
nesses; 

"Yes,  I went  right  up  to  the  police  car  and 
looked  in  and  recognized  a friend  of  mine 
inside  the  car.  a friend,  an  acquaintance  would 
be  a better  term,  named  Jack  Weinberg  . . . 
So  I asked  him  if  hc  wanted  to  get  out,  like 
"What  is  going  on?'  and  hc  said  'No,  no,  1 am 
much  more  important  to  the  demonstration 
here.  I am  a symbol',  and  so  on.  you  know. 

"So  1 told  him  that  he  was  an  ass  because 
I never  heard  of  anything  like  this,  it  is  an 
insincere  demonstration,  et  cetera.  The  defi- 
nition to  me  of  a prisoner  ,or  a captive,  is  a 
person  who  doesn't  wont  to  be  a prisoner  or 
a captive .... 

"When  the  police  came  on  Friday  ...  1 was 
...  at  least  100  yards  away  from  the  demon- 
stration with  a friend  of  mine  and  literally 
making  mock  of  the  demonstration." 

Nevertheless,  some  imaginations  considered 
Lenny  to  be  the  evil  genius  behind  the  Free 
Speech  Movement.  Professor  Lewis  Fcuer,  who 
used  the  phrase  "pomo-politics”  to  character- 
ize the  Free  Speech  Movement  in  several  arti- 
cles hc  wrote  in  the  national  press,  constantly 
likened  Lenny  to  Nechayev,  the  evil  revolu- 
tionary con  man  of  19th  century  Russia.  (In 
the  student  left,  rumors  circulated  that  Lenny 
was  a police  agent.) 

Perhaps  high  University  officials  shared 
Feucr's  opinion,  and  used  their  influence  to 
keep  Lenny  behind  bars  for  so  lonp..  Or  per- 
haps it  was  just  a cop  with  a grudge.  We  may 
find  out  if  Lenny's  suit  against  the  University 
of  California  ever  comes  to  trial.  In  any  case, 
Lenny  Glaser  is  back  on  the  street,  and  he  will 
be  "taking  it  out  of  their  asses"  for  a long  time 
to  come. 

by  Marvin  Carson 


The  State  of  the  Tube 


SELLING  SHORT 


by  Marvin  Carson 


FINANCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  from  a speech: 


A few  months  ago  I decided  that  every  professional  revolutionary  ought 
to  have  a television  set.  Last  Wednesday  I finally  bought  one  in  order  to 


iu  nave  a ieicvi»um  ««■  ' ' - j jj  tU 

watch  the  State  of  the  Union  message,  and  I'm  very  glad  did.  The  words 
themselves,  as  they  will  be  printed  on  two  solid  pages  of  The  New  Yor 
Times,  aren't  worth  reading  or  listening  to;  the  only  action  was  on  the  tube^ 

Throughout  his  speech,  Johnson  was  flanked  by  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
John  McCormack,  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  respectively, 
second  and  third  in  line  of  succession  in  case  our  President  should  be  re- 
claimed unto  that  por-ass  Texas  soil  from  which  he  sprung.  Both  of  them 
were  fighting  sleep,  and  McCormack  was  losing  badly.  He  held  a fixed, 
crosseyed  stare  for  forty-five  minutes,  breathing  through  his  mouth,  never 
once  shifting  position  in  his  seat.  Until  I saw  him  swallow  and  wet  his  lips, 
I coud  have  sworn  he'd  been  stuffed  and  nailed  to  his  chair.  Humphrey  was 
a trifle  livelier,  going  through  a repertoire  of  three  or  four  studio  poses. 
Whenever  Johnson  would  reel  off  statistics,  for  instance,  Humphrey  would 
cock  an  ear  and  furrow  his  brow. 

The  lead  actor  had  a painfully  limited  number  of  routines:  grandfatherly 
twinkle;  understanding  firmness;  determination  to  fight.  He  turned  them 
on  and  off  with  such  a bad  sense  of  timing  that  it  sometines  seemed  as  if 
sound  and  picture  were  separated  by  a six-second  delay  mechanism.  Fans 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  old-time  favorite,  the  humility  routine,  were  disappointed; 
the  President  was  using  new  material  Wednesday  night,  all  of  it  beyond  his 
depth  however  shallow  it  may  have  been. 

Right  as  it  ended,  a commentator  broke  in  with  the  breathess  news  that 
the  speech  had  been  about  3800  words  long,  had  taken  just  under  50  min- 
utes to  deliver,  and  had  been  interrupted  40  times  by  applause. 

It's  not  all  a big  joke  though.  To  keep  you  from  underestimating  Johnson 
and  his  supporting  cast,  I now  quote  from  Norman  Mailer's  Why  Arc  We  in 
Vietnam f 

. they're  strong  as  bulls  these  hide-ass  Waspy  mules  with 
their  silvy  rim  specs,  I mean  they  go  direction  they  want  to  go, 
their  hair  too  curly  they  go  bald,  their  nose  too  long,  they  sniff 
it  up,  their  lips  too  fat,  forget  it,  we're  talking  about  the  wrong 
man,  they  tie  the  nice  dry-oiled  West  Point  ramrod  to  their  back 
just  like  they're  a tomato  plant  on  a stick,  I mean  they  grow  into 
a bat's  ass  if  it  help  our  astronauts  along." 

Yes,  even  if  most  of  them  have  grown  into  bat's  asses,  they're  still  strong 
as  bulls.  Why,  do  you  realize  that  if  more  than  half  of  the  congressmen 
vote  for  something  it  becomes  a law?  A law  enforced  by  square-jawed  dicks 
with  Browning  automatics  under  their  armpits?  If  they  say  they're  going 
to  collect  $180  billion  in  taxes  next  year  (which  is  $900  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country  in  federal  taxes  alone),  why,  they're  going 
to  get  it,  even  from  Joan  Baez.  Can  you  stop  them  from  impounding  the  box 
office  at  one  of  Joan's  concerts?  Try  it  and  watch  those  guns  come  out  from 
hiding,  (if  they  have  to  shoot  you  to  get  it,  they'll  bill  your  estate  for  the 
cost  of  the  bullets.) 

Afterwards  I saw  two  sets  of  commentaries.  First  some  deep  analysis  on 
CBS,  where  Dan  Rather  called  the  speech  'cautious  and  balanced"  while 
Eric  Sevareid,  casting  his  gaze  across  this  broad  land,  found  it  in  trouble 
but  not  in  crisis."  It  ended  with  Rather  quoting  Johnson  "It  is  not  our 
strength  but  our  will  that  is  being  tried"  (Then,  throwing  a significant  look 
at  the  camera,  he  said  Dan  Rather.  CBS  news"  like  it  .was  supposed  to  make 
you  cream.) 

Educational  television  followed  with  a symposium  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  address  with  some  of  America's  leading  house  intellectuals:  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Daniel  Moynihan,  William  Buckley,  Edwin  Reischauer.  Bill 
Moyers,  and  that  sort.  Heavy  stuff.  Buckley  constructed  over  - elegant 
sentences,  flashing  his  smile  in  triumph  whenever  he  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  infinitive  he  had  taken  great  syntactical  expense  to  avoid 
splitting;  Schlesinger,  mushy-headed  and  flabby  lipped,  failed  in  several 
attempts  at  witty  comebacks. 

Finally  on  the  late  news  I got  to  sec  David  Harris  cheerfully  burning  his 
induction  papers  in  Oakland.  It  burned  a good  deal  of  the  poison  out  of  my 
system  — as  I suppose  Harris,  God  bless  him,  intended. 


Losing  and  Making  on  the  stock  market 
preprinted  from  The  Economist 
© 1968  Louis  Rapoport 


Financial  counselors  have  grown  quite  accustomed  to  the  hysterical  cries 
that  "the  end  of  the  world  is  upon  us,"  and  our  clients  arc  cautioned  no 
to  take  their  children  seriously— any  more  seriously  than  the  artists,  poet 
and  musicians,  or  the  racial  minorities,  or  the  earthquakes  or  the  flu. 

The  market  is  too  busy  for  the  end  of  the  world,  right  now,  and  we  invest 
merit  counselors  owe  it  to  the  public  to  take  a close  look  at  what  is  happen 
ing  in  the  world  of  money,  and  what  factors  of  change  we  can  ferret  out  an, 
call  a spade  a spade  and  protect  the  rock  of  prudence. 

The  volume  of  trading  on  the  New  York  and  American  stock  exchange 
has  doubled  since  last  year.  We  tell  people  that  clerks  can't  handle  th 
volume,  and  trading  will  be  cut  from  5%  hours  per  day  to  4 hours.  Everyoni 
owns  stocks  and  bonds,  everyone  has  a share  in  the  phone  company,  nov 
that  Billy  Rose  has  passed  away. 

French  peasants  are  as  good  a yardstick  as  any  for  measuring  Man's  Need 
for  gold.  In  1968  we  are  witnessing  the  French  peasant  gone  berserk: 
hoarders  have  sucked  up  every  silver  dollar  in  america;  and  old  quarters  and 
halves  have  practically  disappeared  (American  coins  are  copper,  which  wil 
soon  be  replaced  by  vinyl  chips  from  the  Desert  Inn.)  The  French  peasant 
are  buying  gold  napoleons,  bullion  is  moving  London  and  Paris,  mining 
moving  Toronto  and  Johannesburg;  and  metal  is  worth  something,  land  i; 
worth  something,  money  doesn't  seem  to  be  worth  anything  anymore— ■ 
so  the  French  peasants  think — them  and  their  friends  the  International  Jew> 
Coen-Messer  Co.,  New  York  coin  dealers,  will  pay  53  cents  for  half  dollar; 
that  Still  have  silver  in  them;  the  price  will  soon  be  doubled. 

Money  can  be  made  in  Quicksilver,  Palladium,  Platinum,  Gold,  Silve; 
Diamonds,  Nickel,  Copper.  You  can  buy  Futures — on  the  commodity  nu 
ket,  one  can  buy  wool  futures,  hide  futures,  hog  futures,  and  best  of  all 
Palladium  Futures.  You  can  buy  into  Futures  on  a 10%  margin,  and  foi 
$10,000  in  Palladium,  you  can  make  or  lose  $90,000  in  three  months.  This 
is  called  "speculation"  by  radical  brokers  and  counsellors  (assuming  that 
one  thing  is  more  or  less  shaky  than  another  thing  is  radicalism.)  I tell  every 
one  of  my  clients  to  buy  Eagle  Gold  (ADR),  Charter  Consolidated  (ADR] 
and  Palladium  Futures  (Chicago  Butter  and  New  York  Coffee),  I put  them 
in  there — towers  of  strength  ranging  from  Barbarian  Gold  to  Pallas  Athene. 

And  what,  happens  when  everyone  drops  Telephone,  and  buys  Eay 
Gold?  Dollar  worth  fifty  cents  and  gold  worth  seventy  to  one  hundred 
dollars  an  ounce.  People  gonna  want  more  gold,  less  paper,  fewer  vinyl 
credit  cards.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  well  aware  of  this  problem 
(people  dropping  Telephone  and  trying  to  get  their  grubby  hands  on  gold) 
have  met  the  situation  squarely  by  putting  bulletproof  glass  around  them- 
selves and  bomb-proofing  the  ceiling  (an  explosion  in  La  Bourse  has  alway; 
been  expected).  If  people  want  gold  next  June,  they  will  have  to  be  bern 
armed  than  with  mere  guns  and  bombs.  Chicago  butter  and  New  York  Cof- 
fee. (Eagle  Gold  is  traded  American  Depository  Receipts) 

My  financial  prognosis  for  the  remaining  five  months: 

Savings  and  loans  will  close  their  doors  forever.  Gold  will  rise  from  $35 
to  $100  an  ounce.  Global  Marine  (NYSE)  will  announce  the  largest  gold 
strike  in  history.  Charter  Consolidated  (ADR)  will  cop  it,  and  openly  take 
control  of  the  world's  precious  metals.  Smuggling  between  Portugal 
India  will  be  declared  legal.  Braunstein  Freres  of  France  will  become 
world's  largest  paper  manufacturer.  The  Dow  Jones  Averages  will  merge, 
despite  people  who  cry  wolf  about  trusts.  Bears  will  attack  more  people  who 
feed  them  in  parks.  Rye  Rise  in  Chicago  as  Wheat  is  Mixed. 

Palladium  futures  will  shake  the  money  pillars  of  the  universe.  The  1~0 
leading  mutual  funds  will  expend  themselves.  POTCO— platinum  kin^  — 
will  quadruple  in  price.  South  Africa  will  be  the  world's  richest  country, 
followed  by  France.  The  inflation  will  be  followed  by  severe  depression. 
The  war ' will  end,  but  either  way  the  economy  is  finished.  America  has 
$10  billion  in  gold,  and  owes  $30  billion.  Devaluation  of  the  dollar  will 
solve  this  problem,  but  create  money  with  no  backing.  The  world  monetary 
system  will  not  recover  from  the  shock,  and  all  foreign  currencies  will  bt 
devalued  —possibly  twice  within  six  months. 

The  financial  state  of  the  word  will  be  in  very  definite,  very  heavy  trouble. 


THE  NEWS  YOU  MISSED  DURING  THE  STRIKE 

A digest  of  news  and  features  culled  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  starting  January  6,  the  day  after  the  strike  began 
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Iiruh’s  Puzzling 
ilitical  Plans 

Isscmbly  Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh 
[Inglewood  continues  to  puzzle 
cratic  Politicians  in  Southern 
;forma  Unruh  refuses  to  say 
office  he  will  seek  this  year 
so  he  is  keping  a number  of 
, Cratic  State  officials  on  the 
ftical  hot  scat. 
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w Tactics  In  War 
_ Prostitution 

San  Francisco  Police  have  switch- 
9 tactics  in  their  uphill  battle 
the  world's  oldest  pro- 

Pimps  rather  than  prostitutes 
jeeforth  will  constitute  the  major 
of  the  police  department's 
i supression  teams. 

Now"  said  Inspector  Tom  Fitz- 
[rick,  we  re  out  to  get  the  thieves 
the  bums  and  the  vagabonds 
> thrive  on  the  girls.  "If  we 
Ikened  our  drive  against  them 
-city  would  become  their  'Mec- 
Fitzpatrick  said. 
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ie  Basic  Flaw  in  U.S. 
eace  Try 

(Washington,  United  Press) 
Democratic  Senator,  who  rc- 
ntly  returned  from  a trip  to  Viet- 
said  yesterday  that  "the  basic 
" in  United  States  efforts  to 
cotiatc  a settlement  is  the  exclu- 
pn  of  the  primary  antagonists  — 

! Saigon  government  and  the  rebel 
ptional  Liberation  Front. 

<cnator  George  McGovern  (Dem. 
•.)  former  head  of  the  Food  for 
bee  program  said: 

This  war  began  as  a local  con- 
in  South  Vietnam  and  this  is 
the  primary  battleground  ... 
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/ALTER  LIPPMAN 

Through  the  fog  of  war  which 
> so  heavily  upon  the  scene,  there 
be  discernible  a certain  amount 
j movement  which  holds  promise 
■There  is  no  certainty  about  it. 
Bt  remembering  newsman  loseph 
faft  s well-informed-observations 
|ai  communications  between  Hanoi 
Washington  are  clogged  and 
I think  that  the  public  reaction 
Hanoi  to  President  Johnson's 
campaign,  which  is  just  be- 
PninS  to  show  above  the  surface, 
at  least  indicate  what  the  pre- 
at  might  do  next . . . 

What  seems  to  be  in  sight  is  a 
id  of  diplomatic  exchanges  car- 
on  publicly  at  arms  length, 
ed  on  privately  through  intcr- 
idtaries,  and  masked  by  a bellicose 
cone  to  appease  and  put  off  the 
ponents  of  a negotiated  truce. 
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Star  Soviet 
Ice  Skater  Slain 
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Ernest  McCormick 
To  Wed 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Chester  B.  Locklin  of 
Fair  Haven,  N.  J.  are  announcing  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Susan 
Virol  Locklin  and  Earnest  Oliver 
Oliver  McCormick  III. 
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CHARLES  MCCABE 

The  Dread  Drug  Habit 

L.S.D.  which  is  popular  on  college 
campuses,  is  a liquid,  taken  orally 
on  sugar  ...  It  gives  you  the  mce- 
mies  or  hallucinations  but  it  is  not 
habit  forming.  People  are  high  on 
the  stuff  for  months  at  a time 
Addiction,  which  is  really  just  the 
state  of  not  being  able  to  do  without 
something,  is  a condition  of  civil- 
ization. Four-fifths  of  the  human 
race  are  addicted  to  one  drug'  or 
another. 
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Dubois  Leader  Plans 

A campaign  for  a negoitiated 
peace  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement  was  laun- 
ched yesterday  by  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  W.  E B.  DuBois  Clubs. 

Hugh  Fowler,  the  organization's 
21-year  old  leader,  told  a press  con- 
ference that  the  first  local  step  would 
be  a "truth  vigil"  by  about  200 
supporters  in  front  of  the  Federal 
Building  at  2 pm,  Sunday. 
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Never  in  Salinas 

The  stately  Fairmont  Hotel  atop 
Nob  Hill  was  rocked  early  yesterday 
by  a knifing  incident  which  could 
"never  happen  in  Salinas,”  its  shock- 
ed and  lacerated  victim  said  later. 

"Absolutely  never'',  said  Herbert 
Williams,  a 42  year  old  box  com- 
pany distributor,  who  police  said 
was  slashed  in  both  arms  by  four 
entertaining  ladies. 

"We’ve  got  culture  and  agricul- 
ture in  Salinas,"  said  Williams  pro- 
udly. "I've  never  been  involved  in 
anything  like  this  down  there  .” 


RESTON  REPORTS 

The  Growing 
"Crisis  of  Confidence” 
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Senator’s  Gloomy 
Vietnam  Findings 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  his 
fact  finding  team  said  yesterday 
that  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  will 
escalate  toward  "general  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland"  if  the  peace  talks 
fail. 

And  they  said  chances  of  a just, 
negotiated  settlement  arc  very  slim. 

Despite  the  massive  U.  S.  troop 
buildup  of  the  past  seven  months, 
the  bipartisan  team  reported  the 
over-all  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
stands  much  as  it  did  a year  ago. 
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Humphrey  Will  Head 
U.S.  Delegation 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hump- 
phrey  will  head  the  U.  S.  dclagation 
to  the  funeral  of  Tal  Bohodar  Sha- 
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An  Abundance  of 
Parties 

Parties  for  Laclia,  Duchess  of 
Westminister  include  the  reception 
the  San  Francisco  Friends  of  the 
will  give  Tuesday  at  the  California 
American  Museum  in  Great  Britain 
Legion  of  honor 
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Simon  Cassady 
At  Vietnam  Forum 
Here  Tomorrow 

Simon  Cassady,  president  of  the 
California  Democratic  Council,  will 
lead  the  list  of  speakers  at  a public 
forum  on  Vietnam  at  8 pm  tomorrow 
in  Noursc  Auditorium 
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Bart  Faces  A Crisis 
In  Rising 
Enigneering  Costs 
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HERB  CAEN 

San  Francisco  and  Treasure  Island 
will  be  bombed  tonight  with  100, 
000  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam  ' leaflets 
to  be  dropped  from  two  light  planes 
by  the  same  group  that  already  hit 
other  California  citics-to  the  con- 
sternation of  officials.  The  kids  fly 
at  about  2,000  feet  with  lights  out... 
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DREW  PEARSON 

When  I talked  to  ex-Prime  Minis- 
ter Ben-Gurion  as  to  how  there  could 
be  peace  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors,  he  replied.  "When  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  decide, 
there  will  be  peace." 
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STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

JOHNSON:  No  Retreat 
In  Asia  Or  At  Home 

President  Johnson  said  last  night 
that  unless  Hanoi  responds  to  U.S. 
peace  efforts,  America  has  no  choice 
but  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam 
"until  aggression  has  stopped." 
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COPS  KILLED  OWN  INFORMER, 

Kidnapper’s 
Bizarre  Career 

BEVERLY  HILLS—  Police  revealed 
yesterday  that  they  killed  their  own 
informer  when  they  opened  fire  on 
the  man  allegedly  attempting  to  kid- 
nap millionaire  Leon  K.  Firestone. 
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Baby  Born 
After  Mother  Killed 

CLEVELAND—  Doctors  of  St.  Julies 
Hospital  delivered  a baby  girl  yes- 
terday 20  minutes  after  the  infant’s 
mother  was  killed  in  a traffic  acci- 
dent. 
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Train  Kills  Boy 
Racing  To  Join  Pal 
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Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
Finds  Hope 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  (Dem. 
Minesota)  told  a press  conference 
yesterday  that  he  saw  "a  note  of 
optimism"  in  President  Johnson's 
latest  speech  on  Vietnam  Peace  pro- 
spects that  wasn’t  there  before. 

The  Minnesota  Senator  was  here 
to  address  a luncheon  at  the  Shera- 
ton Palace  Hotel  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and 
The  Democratic  Women  of  the  Bay 
Area. 

In  Vietnam,  Senator  McCarthy 
said,  he  did  not  think  President 
Johnson  was  exceeding  his  executive 
authority  by  prosecuting  an  unde- 
clared war — "I  think  the  President 
is  proceeding  clearly  within  his  au- 
thority," 

He  also  told  questioners  who 
asked  about  whether  information  on 
the  progress  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
was  being  withheld  that  "I  don't 
think  it's  so  much  a question  of 
facts  being  withheld  as  it  is  of  facts 
being  hard  to  get." 

He  said  he  really  didn't  know  how 
many  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple really  wanted  American  troops 
in  their  country  but  "we  do  have  a 
moral  obligation-thcrc  was  terror- 
ism against  these  people  before  we 
went  in  and  there  would  be  if  we 
moved  out  " 
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your  tired,  your  poor  . . 
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LP  RECORDS  AND  HOW  THEY  SWIM  IN  THE  AIR  AROUND  US 

by  Sandy  Darlington 


A ,o,  of  eood  IPs  have  come  out  In ^ '.te 
heard  are  Vanilla  Fudge,  Procul  Haru™'  , Country  |oe  & the  Fish,  Lee 
Rolling  Stones  0on°YJn'  | j ^S^ese  records  would  have  been  underground 
2S£ r,LCmi;h?h"led,  but  the/  would,,  have  void  well.  Now 
most  of  them  will.  nr,j,e  ejther  for  what  they 

uC2S 

P T Now* we're  sWo u ndecJ1  by  Lind e rgrotl n d ™ Ps  ■ J i m Hendrix  and  Vanilla  Fudge 
got  into  the  top  20  in  the  nation.  The  first  Fish  LP  got  to  35. 

On^tevi^ltutic  aod  nobody  ca.ed  except  Billboard  and  Paul 

Anka  and  his  managers.  And  millions  of  teenagers.  But  Jb^Ly  svere^so  over- 
cause they  weren't  articulate.  The  great  white  unwashed.  They  were  so _oye 
ground  that  they  were  invisible  to  the  thinking  man  because ;"el*  afte  aN,  I 
bet  even  you  couldn't  tell  Fabian  from  a used-car  salesman  in  a po  ice  line  up. 

Well  that's  gone,  nght?  The  Beatles  landed  and  Dylan  went  electric  and  you 
know  the  story.  It's  the  modern  version  of:  Jazz?  It  all  started  in  New 
and  came  up  the  river.  That  is  a useful  way  to  put  it  because  if >1  5 ^T^aTes 
then  someone  can  teach  a course  in  it  at  New  York  University  and  that  makes 
work  for  instructors,  keeps  them  off  the  street.  But  it  doesn  t have  much  to 

do  with  how  the  music  fits  into  our  lives:  how  it  grabs  us. 

That's  one  way  things  get  messed  up  as  they  make  the  transition  ,rom 
underground  to  being  talked  about.  The  other  problem  is  the  stigma  ol  GRtAi 
ART!  When  a field  like  pop  music  becomes  serious,  which  means  when  it 
catches  the  attention  of  liberal  critics,  one  thing  that  happens  is  that  said  critics 
spring  foreward  saying  this  Field  is  now  Art  and  stake  it  off  like  a bird  sanctuary 
with  signs  marked  Art  Only,  Trespassers  will  be  Put  Down.  Then  as  a new  LP 
comes  out,  they  judge  it  by  itself,  as  though  it  were  a new  novel  by  Joyce.  They 
judge  it  in  terms  ot  "We  already  know  the  handful  of  Great  Art  LPs.  Is  this 
another  one  or  is  it  just  some  more,  uh  you  know,  just  pop  music." 

And  that's  sad  because  it  continues  the  intellectual  pattern  whereby  one  has 
to  decide  whether  or  not  something  is  okay  before  one  lets  oneself  like  it. 

Meanwhile  a lot  of  us  have  joined  or  fallen  into  or  been  dragged  into  this 
new  Community  of  ours.  It  contains  ten-agers,  college  students,  hippies,  var- 
ious types  who  are  typically  18-30,  white  middle-class,  urban,  either  heads  or 
fellow  travellers,  and  generally  against  the  War.  We  make  posters,  demonstra- 
tions, rock  music,  all  sorts  of  cottage  industry.  Electric  Thoreau. 

One  way  we  have  changed  as  we’ve  evolved  into  this  Community  is  that 
our  emphasis  is  no  longer  on  our  opinions,  it  is  on  our  actions,  what  we  make, 
what  we  dig.  Music  has  changed  from  something  we  appreciate  to  something 
we  experience.  It  flows  around  us  and  is  part  of  our  daily  sound,  and  sound 
is  very  important  to  us.  We  pick  up  on  rock  music  daily  like  it  was  our  news- 
paper, we  build  it  at  home  like  bookshelves  of  cement  blocks.  Even  when  we 
don't  consciously  listen  to  it  it's  always  there,  like  a sound  track  for  the  movie 
that's  going  on  inside  our  heads.  Anthems  to  blow  your  mind  by.  It's  a neigh- 
borhood thing. 

The  kids  in  Nebraska  might  not  know  all  this  yet,  but  they're  finding  out 
fast. 

All  this  makes  for  a wierd  situation  when  I try  to  write  reviews,  because  if 
rock  is  our  folk  music  and  we  re  the  folk,  then  it's  all  primitive  and  direct,  so 
what's  to  say?  Like  I doubt  very  much  that  Negroes  in  the  Delta  wrote  reviews 
of  the  latest  Robert  Johnson  single.  But  I'm  going  to  try  anyway  to  work  out 


j u mncir  ac  it  fits  with  everything  else.  This  is  a start.  It  won  t 
Ken*  “deanle  b.am  dig  the  newness,  bu,  slowly,  slowly 

WC|n  oaere.icular  I'd  like  to  tel  you  about  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  and  their  two 
L^rSS  ^ i)  their  firs.  LP  was  well  that's  nice  bu.  not  much 
compared  to  the  Biggies.  That  was  my  critical  reaction  You  see,  once  you  ve 
K hooked  on  thfnking,  it's  very  hard  to  kick  and  go  back  to  ,us.  digging 
things  And  some  say  even  daydreams  can  lead  to  the  hard  stuff.  So  someone 
asks8me  What  do  I think  of  Janis  Ian,  for  example.  And  I react,  hmm,  I ve  been 
asked  to  think.  Uh  let's  see.  And  out  come  the  judgments,  jju.al'  ,ca,'°"5' 
the  long  run.  the  overall  view,  the  well  I'm  sure. . . all  that  Adlai  Stevenson 
hesitation,  like  the  fox  trot  you  learned  in  sixth  grade  dancing  school. 

And  then  someone  else  asks,  Yes  but  do  you  dig  her?  And  I say  yes.  Jams  is 
young  but  she's  hapening  now,  and  she  sounds  like  that  to  me.  As  distinct  from 
that  O so  typical  long-haired  girl  singer  now  in  her  late  twenties  who  still  sings 
House  Carpenter  as  impeccably  as  ever  and  at  this  very  moment  ,s  probably 
thinking  of  recording  Have  You  Seen  Your  Mother  Baby  Standing  In  The  Sha- 
dow, next  to  a Pete  Seeger  song,  on  her  next  LP. 

Meanwhile  back  at  Fish  Ranch,  in  spite  of  my  supposed  ludgments,  I found 
myself  playing  the  record  more  and  more  and  more.  Still  do.  I think  it  s one  ot 
the  finest  records  from  the  Bay  Area.  It's  original,  everyone  is  doing  their 
thing,  and  they're  together.  Joe  is  a great  singer.  And  Section  43  is  the  best 
instrumental  in  rock.  To  me  it's  the  sound  track  for  a classic  western  complete 
with  Indian  massacre,  the  first  sight  of  the  plains,  and  the  Chinese  laborers 
building  the  western  part  of  the  railway,  lames  Agee  once  described  "The 
Birth  of  a Nation"  as  the  perfect  movie  of  the  American  Dream  of  what  the  Civil 
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the  West  is  like. 

Prose  in  the  great  Crawdaddy  tradition!  Step  right  up  folks. 

Now  as  for  the  2nd  LP,  I like  it  too.  A lot  of  people  don't.  "A  serious  let- 
down . . . they  must  have  been  stoned  . . no  wonder  Joe  left  . ."  More 

specifically,  the  tempo  tends  to  be  samey,  the  beat  could  be  harder,  the 
arrangements  are  too  thin,  there's  too  much  of  Joe  as  a Tim  Buckley  type 
soloist  and  not  enough  of  Barry  and  David.  But  I like  the  record  and  play  it, 
and  will  no  doubt  like  it  more  as  time  passes. 

The  Fish  recorded  it  in  New  York.  As  I gather,  from  sources  in  and  around 
the  Fish,  whom  I know  and  don't  know,  so  all  this  is  pleasantly  garbled,  the 
Fish  wanted  to  record  in  New  York  so  they  planned  it  that  way,  but  when  they 
got  there  they  didn't  like  the  town,  they  hassled  with  each  other,  and  generally 
everything  that  could  go  wrong  did.  But  they  were  committed  to  making  the 
record  then  so  they  did,  and  some  of  the  trouble  came  through  on  the  record. 

Now  if  rock  is  or  should  be  Art  and  if  Art  should  be  eternal,  then  all  this 
interjections  of  personal  confusion  and  affections  is  wrong.  But  rock  isn't  Art. 
Art  is  something  on  a wall  in  a place  you  go  visit.  Rock  is  our  folk  music.  I 
play  the  Fish  LP,  hear  some  of  it,  don't  hear  some  . . and  that  varies  . . then 
play  say  the  Rolling  Stones,  them  Cream  . . it  all  flows  together.  I don't  often 
stop  to  examine  one  record  separately  for  flaws  and  other  birth  marks.  It's  my 
newspaper.  The  music  keeps  happening. 

By  the  way,  Trout  Fishing  in  America,  by  Richard  Brautigan  is  a very  good 
rock  LP  which  has  been  cleaverly  issued  in  the  form  of  a novel  by  the  Four 
Seasons  Foundation,  San  Francisco,  in  paperback  for  $1.95.  You  might  learn  a 
lot  about  the  inside  story  of  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  by  reading  this  book. 
The  prelude  to  the  book  reads,  "There  are  seductions  that  should  be  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  right  next  to  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis."  I believe  that.  It 
would  enhance  our  national  tone. 
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Peace  and  Freedom  Totals 


When  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  an- 
nounced January  3 that  it  had  qualified  for  the 
ballot  with  88,000  signatures,  by  its  own  es- 
timate, the  press  was  skeptical. 

Monday,  Secretary  of  State  Frank  Jordan 
released  official  figures  for  the  first  time.  They 
showed  105.100  Californians  registered  as 
members  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 

Peace  and  Freedom  fell  a little  short  of  the 
107,263  registrations  which  George  Wallace  s 
American  Independent  Party  got  by  the  Janu- 
ary 2 deadline.  But  the  registration  drive 
demonstrated  the  power  of  the  left,  not  the 
right.  The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  had  no 
candidate  and  no  glamorous  personalities.  It 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  television  time 
or  ads  in  the  daily  newspapers.  While  Wallace 
got  free  publicity  every  day.  Peace  and  Free- 
dom suffered  from  a virtual  blackout  in  many 
of  the  mass  media.  Had  the  odds  been  equal. 
Peace  and  Freedom  probably  could  have  beaten 
Wallace  by  2-1  or  better. 

Below  arc  registration  totals  for  thirteen 


important  counties: 
Coilnty  P & F 

A.I.P. 

Total 

Los  Angeles 

36,788 

51,354 

2,669.112 

Orange 

1,524 

8,656 

456,096 

San  Diego 

7,121 

7,116 

439.317 

Alameda 

20,284 

2,229 

425,299 

Sacramento 

99S 

3.559 

234,035 

Santa  Clara 

4,188 

1.750 

332.742 

San  Francisco 

19.347 

1,191 

327,991 

San  Mateto 

2,540 

2,192 

225,471 

Riverside 

800 

2.141 

150,393 

Marin 

2,893 

202 

80.260 

Monterey 

265 

1.186 

65,904 

Solano 

187 

490 

50.352 

Santa  Cruz 

1,036 

373 

50,236 

Report  of  the  SCUG: 

A College  of  Myth  and  Ritual 

l,y  Pave  McCullough 

The  Berkeley  campus  is  stimulated  and 
bewildered  nowadays  by  a novelty  with 
the  suggestive  title,  Report  of  the  SCUG. 
Stimulated — because  a Study  Commision 
on  University  Governance,  formed  after 
last  year's  strike,  has  proposed  structural 
reforms  aimed  at  preventing  another 
Berkeley  at  Berkeley.  Bewildered — be- 
cause the  SCUG  Report  is  something  of 
a toad;  95  pages  of  cramped,  ugly  news- 
print sketch  a creature  which,  with  a 
benevolent  kiss  from  the  Regents,  might 
turn  into  a fair  prince  of  a campus.  Or  it 
might  turn  into  a wartier  toad. 

The  Report  premises  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  salvage  a community  of  scholars 
from  the  techno-forces  paperclipping  the 
rest  of  American  society.  Two  "radical 
redirections"  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose: 

• Integration 

* Decentralization. 

Integration  asserts  that  the  University 
is  not  (or  ought  not  to  be)  composed  of 
pressure  groups  vying  for  special  inter- 
ests, much  less  of  groups  analogous  to 
social  classes  in  conflict.  The  facts,  for 
example,  that  professors  detest  adminis- 
trative chores  and  administrators  can't  do 
them  all;  that  students  want  more  faculty 
attention  and  professors  want  to  give 
less;  that  administrators  value  efficiency 
and  the  others  value  liberty.  (Hume  a 
certain  feeling  of  looseness")  that  the 
Regents  want  Stanford  and  the  students 
want  Caracas:  such  divisive  interests  are 
to  be  overshadowed  by  shared  interest 
in  a general  campus  "culture"  (their 
quotes). 

Practically,  integration  means  putting 
students  and  faculty  on  committees,  and 
fielding  an  occasional  administrator  in 
new  territory,  I was  unable  to  detect  a 
proposed  integrated  committee  with  a 
student  majority,  but  in  the  terms  of  the 
Report  this  may  be  beside  the  point, 
since  "participation  in  policy-making 
(-formulation,  ’-discussion)"  arid  "parti- 
cipation in  decision-making  are  used 
interchangeably. 

The  decentralization  plan  devotes  a 
realistic  76  words  to  restructuring  Regent 
Power  and  refers  further  inquiry  to  the 
Byrne  Report  (sired  by  the  Regents  after 
FSM,  listed  as  a crib  death  in  1965).  The 
76  words  ask  the  Academic  Senate  to  ask 
a committee  to  ask  someone  to  compose 
a model  charter  including  campus  auton- 
omy. 

The  central  thrust  of  decentralization 
is  to 

* spread  the  Chancellor's  work  over 
several  hundred  old  and  a couple  dozen 
new  committees,  boards,  etc,  but 

' without  watering  down  his  au- 
thority. 

'Participation"  in  decentralized  rule 
will  mean  cultivating  the  hundred  intel- 
lectual nurseries  which  produce  the 
Thousand  Flowers  of  reform  whose  pe- 
tal litter  the  floor  of  the  Chancellor's 
Office.  Some  of  the  varities  mentioned  m 
the  Report  are  resolutions,  policy-propo- 
sals, findings,  reports,  studies,  requests, 
discussion-minutes,  results  of  hearings 
and  advice.  What  happens  to  a typical 
contribution  from,  say,  the  Centennial 
Committee  taken  up;  there  is  the  rubber 
stamp  or  the  file-cabinet,  but  presumably 
the  Chancellor  will  lack  the  time  or  will 
to  return  to  sender.  This  arrangement  is 
called  "giving  the  Chancellor  a certain 
’distance' ". 


The  agency  for  decentralizing  will  be 
a Central  Committee  chaired  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  No  precedent  is  cited, 
but  one  can  expect  the  Berkeley  campus 
to  do  well  as  Poland,  for  example. 

The  meat  of  the  Report  lies  in  five  con- 
crete proposals,  none  of  them  essentially 
tied  to  changes  elsewhere: 

* Virtual  autonomy  of  academic  de- 
partments on  use  of  budget,  courses, 
hiring  and  firing,  tenure,  admissions; 

■ Breakup  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Sciences  into  separate  smaller  Col- 
leges, such  as  The  Developing  Nations 
and  Myth  and  Ritual; 

* Abolition  of  the  ASUC  in  favor  of 
a Student  Senate  in  the  image  of  the  Aca- 
demic Senate; 

* An  integrated  board  to  run  the  Stu- 
dent Union  with  what  the  old  days  knew 
as  ASUC  money; 

* A Judiciary  independent  of  the 
Chancellor  for  disciplining  students. 

The  Student  Senate  is  to  express  opin- 
ions, stimulate  discussions,  and  make 
suggestions  to  everyone  else— mainly  by 
spawning  committeemen  for  the  Thou- 
sand Flowers  program.  Its  budget  would 
be  got  by  contacting  with  the  admin- 
istration, what  followes  if  its  contract 
demands  are  not  met  could  be  most 
enlightening. 

The  Independent  Judiciary  looks  real 
enough — a 4-studenl,  4-professor  Court 
with  final  say  on  who  gets  suspended,  a 
faculty-dominated  Review  Court  for 
challenging  rules;  and  a public  defender. 

The  metropolitan  press  needn't  des- 
pair— the  instruments  of  political  sus- 
pension live  on  in  the  new  order.  Cam- 
pus cops  and  deans  will  still  choose 
whom  to  prosecute;  academic  punish- 
ment for  non-academic  crimes  remains 
a principle.  The  question  of  independ- 
ence rates  a long  quote. 

Formal  transfer  of  the  power  to  select 
judges  from  the  Chancellor  to  an  agency 
substantially  independent  of  the  admin- 
istration and  delegation  of  final  power 
of  decision  to  the  judiciary  would  not 
substantially  change  the  actuality  of 
present  practice  [The  actuality  of  present 
practice  includes  suspensions  for  several 
leaders  of  Stop  The  Dra/,1  Week,  and  dis- 
cipline pending  for  over  a hundred 
others  for  various  political  acts.]  From 
the  student  perspective,  however,  the 
fact  that  "advisary"  recommendations  are 
in  fact  final  is  not  self-evident,  and  to 
accord  formal  recognition  to  the  prac- 
tical actuality  would  affect  an  important 
change  in  campus  attitude  toward  the 
fairness  of  our  disciplinary  procedures, 
(p.  62) 

Or  in  the  more  direct  language  of  p. 
60,  this  would  change  the  Chancellor's 
image. 

Aside  from  the  University's  brains-to- 
bombs  absorption  in  the  American  war 
economy,  which  suggests  a family  resem- 
blance between  participation"  and 
"complicity";  aside  from  the  unaesthe- 
tic  skew  m the  decentralized  future, 
where  Regents  will  refrain  from  sitting 
on  the  Student  Senate  if  students  will  re- 
frain from  voting  with  the  Regents,  the 
picture  is  pleasant  enough. 

SCUG  s "Epilogue"  allows  that  it  has 

adopted  a utopian  and  perhaps  arcadian 
vision"  but  says  it  will  work.  I agree.  I 
foresee  a day  when  a visit  to  Berkeley 
will  be  like  a stroll  through  Faculty  Glade 
—the  quiet  murmur  of  knowledge  flow- 
ing through  ns  channels,  an  occasional 
warble  from  Senates  in  the  branches,  and 
a low,  even  hum  rising  from  the  earth 
where,  should  one  overturn  a rock,  in- 
dustrious committees  are  at  work.  It  will 
be  a nice  place  to  visit. 
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David  Harris,  Resistance  leader,  a moment  before  burning  bis 
induction  notice  in  front  of  400  demonstrators  at  the  Oakland 
Induction  Center,  January  1 7.  Photo  by  Lynn  Phipps 


Afterthoughts 
On  Santa  Rita 
Rehabilitation  Center 

Ferlinghetti 

Not  til  I'd  spent  a week  in  this  Deha- 
bilitation  Center  did  1 really  realize 
how  places  like  this  make  criminals. 
An  eighteen-year-old  first-offender 
thrown  in  here  for  disturbing  the  peace 
or  petty  shoplifting  making  his  first 
live  connection  with  hard  drugs  (They 
are  shooting  it  up  in  the  john!)  and/or 
enforced  homosexuality  (Bend  over, 
buddy!)  ...  Burn,  baby,  burn  — and 
"burn"  in  here  means  "rob". . . . 
Arrogant  police  guards  with  hard-edge 
voices  careful  not  to  disclose  any  feel- 
ing for  inmates  but  hostility  if  not  con- 
tempt, on  the  watch  for  the  slightest 
lack  of  obsequiosness  on  the  part  of 


the  prisoner,  in  fact  now  and  then 
goading  him  with  obscenities  when  the 
Captain  is  not  around:  to  wit,  Officer 
Dykes  of  the  Commissary  Detail.  . . 
Plus  mail  officers  withholding  mail  k 
books  at  will:  working  in  the  mailroom 
I note  two  books  (sent  directly  from 
City  Lights  Bookstore  to  a prisoner) 
withheld:  Debray's  "Revolution  in  the 
Revolution?"  and  Stokeley  Carmi- 
chael's "Black  Power  ".  . . . And  the 
officer  telling  me  I am  personally  re- 
ceiving too  many  books  and  to  inform 
the  senders  not  to  send  any  more.  (Let 
there  be  Light?  ? ?) 

Unhappy  Dehabilitation  Center,  excre- 
scence befouling  the  once-beautiful 
landscape  in  the  distant  shadow  of 
Mount  Diablo:  Devil's  Mountain! 

If  only  revolution  in  this  country  can 
blot  out  scenes  like  this:  let  there  be 
Revolution! ... 
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Dylan’s  New  Album 

B Y DO W CHARCHILD 
REVIEW'  JOHN  WESLEY  HARDING  / BOB  DYLAN  / COLUMBIA 
" Let  us  not  talk  falsely  now  / The  hour  is  getting  late. 

Well,  alter  18  month,.  here's  .he  nerv  Dylan  album.  You  say  rt  ten 
turn  you  on,  you're  disappoint  by  i.l  Ho, mm.  You  imemb 
coming  our  alter  nine  months  or  so)  Did  it  dtsappom.  you)  Ahh,  you  liked 
it.  (The  mob  roars  its  approval.  The  gladiator  is  “ ^ 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Once  again  we  have  good  art  ha. . “Is°  ™ s 
in  fact  more  of  a mass  art  than  any  art  has  ever  been.  I m all  in  favor  of  than 
for  a while  there  it  looked  as  11  art  was  doomed  to  be  a hothouse  flower,  the 

property  of  an  in-group.  ,.  • - rarf 

But  while  it's  a good  thing  that  the  new  music  has  a mass  audience  in  a 
a wonderful  thing,  it's  bound  to  have  some  pernicious  side-effects,  too. 
perhaps  we  could  talk  about  these.  , _ , . 

Whats  that?  You  say  you  wonder  why  it  took  so  long  for  Dylan  to  g 
this  album  out,  and  why  it  took  the  Beatles  so  long  too?  I was  just  getting  to 


You  remember  Help  and  A Hard  Day's  Night.  Well,  those  movies  were 
lies  We  all  knew  that,  and  we  didn't  mind.  They  were  pleasant  lies.  But  the 
gay,  carefree,  happy-go-lucky  Beatles  are  not  the  true  pictures  of  the  modem 
artist  — and  rock  musicions  are  modern  artists,  after  all. 

No,  the  truer  image  of  the  modem,  mass,  technological  artist  is  Guido, 
in  Fellini's  8 ’ h . Guido  was  trying  to  do  his  thing,  just  like  Dostoevsky  or 
Cezanne,  except  that  D.  or  C.  could  do  their  things  all  by  themselves  in  an 
attic.  Guido's  thing  necessarily  cost  millions  of  dollars  (backers,  financiers, 
accountants),  was  highly  technological  (cameramen,  technicians,  lots  of 
people),  and  was  totally  public  (in  the  20th  century,  the  artist  and  his  work 
are  one,  both  in  the  public  eye.) 

Remember  the  movie?  There  was  Guido,  trying  to  create  a work  of  art, 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  this  hurricane  of  activity.  And 
people  were  always  asking  him  questions.  When  will  you  start  the  picture? 
What  will  the  picture  be  about?  Will  you  finish  it  on  schedule,  because  if 
you  don't  you  will  lose  a lot  of  money? 

A lot  of  peope  don't  yet  know  that  making  a phonograph  record,  which 
used  to  be  a pretty  simple  process,  is  becoming  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
Records,  the  number  2 art  form  on  the  20th  century  charts,  are  costing  more 
and  more  to  produce.  More  and  more  people  are  involved,  and  there  is 
coming  to  be,  at  least  as  far  as  our  top  record  artists  are  concerned,  a bland 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  everyone  else  that,  on  a given  date, 
the  artists  will  walk  into  the  studio  and,  on  schedule,  produce  a masterpiece 
far  greater  than  any  that  has  gone  before. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  artist.  A vast  sum  of  money  has  been 
invested  in  you.  Large  numbers  of  people  have  invested  a lot  of  time  to 
produce  your  record.  The  public  and  your  fellow  artists  are  watching  care- 
fully to  see  what  you  do  next. 

Is  it  surprising  then  when,  for  instance,  Country  Joe  considers  quitting 
music  during  one  of  these  torture  sessions,  like  Guido  fantasizing  suicide 
during  the  press  conference?  Or  when  the  Mamas  and  Papas  decide  to  take 
an  indefinite  vacation  leaving  a new  record  expensively  unfinished,  like 
Guido's  unused  spaceship  tower?  Or  when  the  Beatles  for  those  nine  months 
or  Dylan  for  those  eighteen  merely  decide  to  drop  out  of  sight  to  get  their 
heads  straight? 

The  last  course  is  a dangerous  one,  though.  As  the  papparazzi  spread 
rumors  ("The  Beatles  are  breaking  up!"  "Dylan  is  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down  after  his  motorcycle  accident!"),  the  tension  builds.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  public  awaits  your  next  production  with  the  tense  expectancy 
that  at  various  times  must  have  been  conferred  upon  papal  encyclicals.  State 
of  the  Union  messages,  and  the  next  installment  of  A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

So  here's  the  crux:  given  all  this,  do  you  finally  cop  out  with  a crowd 
pleaser  or  do  you  follow  the  internal  logic  of  your  own  artistic  development? 
The  new  combination  of  technological  resource  and  a really  aware  and 
involved  mass  audience  gives  the  artist  the  power  to  create  something  really 
important  — but  only  if  he  chooses  to  lead  his  audience  rather  than  follow. 
The  thing  that  has  given  the  new  music  the  look  of  an  impending  renaiscance 
is  precisely  that  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  artists  to  stay  in  front  of  the 
audience  a step  or  two. 

By  this  standard  the  new  Dylan  album  makes  it.  Once  again  he  has  taken 
a step  foreward  not  in  the  direction  that  everyone  expects  things  to  go,  but 
rather  in  the  direction  that  his  own  path  seems  to  be  leading  him. 

If  Dylan  had  chosen  to  explore  "psychedelic"  heavy  instrumentalism, 
electronic  stuff,  and  maybe  a four-dimensional  cover,  his  new  album  would 
have  won  instant  approbation.  Now  1 like  all  those  things,  in  fact  1 tend  to 
think  that's  where  it's  at.  But  that's  obviously  not  where  Dylan  is  at.  Sgt. 
Pepper  gave  everyone  just  what  they  wanted,  just  what  they  expected,  and 
for  that  reason  was  something  of  a disappointment.  That  Dylan  has  never 
given  people  quite  what  they  bargained  for  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
me  feel  that  he  is  still  the  likliest  candidate  around,  if  we  have  to  pick  one, 
for  the  title  of  genius. 


So  let's  look  at  some  of  the  unexpected  virtues  of  John  Wesley  Hardi 
His  singing  on  JWH  is  the  best  he  has  done  in  some  time.  It  was  a long  si 
process  for  me  to  realize  that  Dylan  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  creat 
singers  around  today.  If  you  haven't  realized  that  yet,  here's  another  char 
Dylan's  music,  as  music,  has  mosdy  been  rudimentary;  he  is  an  oc 
sionally  successful  melodist,  but  instrumental  complexities  don't  seem 
interest  him  at  all.  On  JWH  he  has  abandoned  the  heavy  sound  of  his 
three  records,  perhaps  perceiving  that  his  arrangements  often  as  not  wor 
to  the  detriment  of  his  songs.  Instead  he  uses  a few  Nashville  backup  n 
■o  provide  a very  tastefully  understated  matrix  for  the  voice,  with  so 
exceptionally  good  bass  playing. 


2 years  after  the  (food 
Shem  begat  Arphaxad 
and  lived  and  begat 

and  the  generations  continued 
getting 

in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

and  Sarai  the  wife 
of  Abram  was  barren. 

and  Abram  and  Sarai 
went  with  Abram's  father, 

and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran 
the  grandson  of  Terah 
into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

and  they  dwelt  in  Haran, 
and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 
and  these  were  the  first 
wanderings 
after 

the  confusion 
of  language. 

David  Cole 


The  House 
I 

behind  the  backstop, 
under  the  stairs 

in  the  shadows 

or  further  away  from  the  house, 
perhaps  in  a field 
behind  a slight  hill 
hiding, 

the  evening  takes; 

surfaces  change  to  shapes, 
shapes 
to  surfaces, 
the  moist  stiff  grass 
cuts  into  flesh  and  bristles. 

far  from  the  house 
at  the  other  end  of  an  alley 
the  last  sound  empties, 
drops  from  the  curb  onto 
the  water-streaked  and  glinting 
blue,  yellow,  brown,  black, 
and  grey  pavement,  and  stays. 

II 

thcre  is  only  one 
proper  approach 
to  the  house, 
through  the  field 

and  stiff  marsh  grass, 
the  little  rise  takes  us 
into  view 
of  it 

and  we  stand  there 
and  look  at  it. 

David  Cole 


Dylan's  mastery  of  the  song  form  has  always  lain  in  his  skill  in  fitting 
the  lyric  to  the  song  meter:  the  interplay  between  the  points  of  emphasis 
of  the  song  structure  and  the  lyric,  "the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one 
verse  into  another"  (Milton,)  and  his  ability  to  stick  twenty  syllables  into 
a line  of  ten  and  vice  versa  with  perfect  grace.  In  JWH  we  see  these  things 
handled  so  effortlessly  as  to  seem  artless. 

This  record  also  reveals  a more  straightforward,  surer  power  to  commu- 
nicate. The  lyrics  are  no  longer  cluttered  with  seemingly  unrelated  surreal 
images  and  disjointed  verses  to  the  point  where  you  wonder  if  you  are  being 
put  on.  Rather,  Dylan  seems  to  have  gained  the  ability  to  tell  a story  simply, 
yet  without  losing  any  of  that  wonderful  numinous  quality  that  the  best 
Dylan  has.  When  I first  listened  to  "The  Drifter"  I was  left  with  my  mental 
wheels  spinning,  trying  to  decipher  the  hidden  meaning  of  a tale  that  in 
fact  was  simply  and  beautifully  told. 

Finally,  the  content.  Sometimes  it  is  harder  and  less  idyllic  than  what 
we  would  like  to  hear.  On  the  other  hand,  listen  to  the  Beatles'  recent  stuff 
and  see  if  it  is  more  original  and  sophisticated  than  what  a rather  dull 
teenybopper  on  Haight  street  might  tell  you. 

I'm  painting  my  room  in  the  colourful  way 

And  when  my  mind  is  wandering 

There  I will  go 

And  it  really  doesn't  matter  if 

I'm  wrong  I'm  right 

Where  I belong  I'm  right. 

Where  I belong. 

I was  talking  about  crowd  pleasers.  Isn't  this  what  we  want  to  be  told? 
Yes  folks,  the  Aquarian  Age  is  right  around  the  corner.  Dylan  seems  to 
retort: 

Well  the  moral  of  this  story 
The  moral  of  this  song 
Is  simpy  that  one  should  never  be 
Where  one  does  not  belong. 

So  if  you  see  a neighbor  carryin  something 
Help  him  with  his  load 
And  don't  go  mistaking  paradise 
For  that  home  across  the  road. 

The  one  with  the  colorfully  painted  room  in  it. 
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Grand  Jury  Investigation 


Bruce  Rappaport 

A major  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  last 
October's  Stop-thc-Draft  Week  activities  is 
under  way  in  Alameda  County.  The  witnesses 
colled  to  testify  include  the  two  major  print- 
ers for  "radical' ’organizations  in  the  East  Bay: 
a high-placed  University  of  California  police 
officer;  and  the  director  of  the  Berkeley  Cam- 
pus Wesley  Foundation.  The  investigations 
concerned  possible  indictments  for  violations 
of  State  laws  during  the  anti-war  protests  of 
. nt  October  16-"0  in  Oakland.  There  were  also 
repo.  \ from  authoritative  sources,  of  pend- 
ing federal  indictments  on  the  same  matter 
coming  out  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  s office  in 
San  Francisco. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Lowell  Jensen 
of  Alameda  County  refused  to  comment  on 
the  Grand  Jury  investigation,  noting  only 
that  investigations  had  been  underway  since 
October  16,  the  first  day  of  the  Stop-thc-Draft 
Week.  Nevertheless,  Leo  Bach  of  Berkeley 
Graphic  Arts,  Marion  Syrek  of  Berkeley  Litho 
Service,  Dean  James  Sichcneder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  James  Corson  of  the  Wes- 
ley Foundation,  and  a number  of  other  persons 
have  appeared  as  witnesss  before  the  Alameda 
County  Grand  Jury  in  the  last  10  days.  The 
Grand  Jury  inquiry  was  begun  under  the  in- 


itativc  of  District  Attorney  Frank  Coakley. 

In  the  case  of  Syrek  and  Bach,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  professional  printers  have  been 
called  in  during  investigations  of  radical,  di- 
rect-action activities.  Mr.  Bach  was  subpoe- 
naed to  appear  and  provide  testimony  and 
records  connected  with  Stop-the-Draft-Week. 
Among  other  matters  he  was  questioned  as  to 
the  number  of  leaflets  printed  and  the  name 
of  the  person  placing  the  order.  Mr.  Bach  re- 
fused to  answer  all  such  questions,  explaining 
that  he  was  doing  so  on  advice  of  counsel  and 
because  such  information  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him.  At  this  point,  the  D.A.  ex- 
plained that  such  refusal  was  usually  only 
proper  in  cases  of  felonies  or  where  a federal 
indictment  was  at  stake.  Mr.  Bach  still  refused 
to  answer  the  questions.  At  no  time  was  Bach 
permitted  to  have  his  counsel,  Charles  Garry, 
with  him  in  the  jury  room. 

One  or  two  questions  were  asked  by  Grand 
Jury  members.  The  Grand  Jury  consists  of 
nintecn  members,  almost  exclusively  upper 
middle  class  and  older  persons. 

"It's  an  attempt  at  intimidating  printers 
from  doing  work  for  controversial  groups  and 
is  intimately  related  to  the  Dr.  Spock  indict- 
ments in  Boston  the  other  day,"  Bach  said 


after  the  hearings.  "It  is  also  interesting  that 
the  subpoena  was  served  on  me  by  an  inspec- 
tor Harrison,  now  on  the  D.A.  s staff  but  for- 
merly on  the  notorious  Berkeley  'Red  Squad'  ". 

Another  East  Bay  printer,  Marion  Syrek, 
was  subpoenaed  in  conjunction  with  leaflets 
supposedly  printed  for  Stop-thc-Draft  Week. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  leaflets  bore  the 
name  of  the  Independent  Socialist  Club,  a 
university-based  radical  group  As  of  this 
writing  Mr.  Syrek  did  not  intend  to  refuse 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  jury  as  had 
Mr.  Bach.  "For  one  thing."  Syrek  explained, 
"this  is  not  important  at  this  point  in  the 
investigations.  A more  important  point."  he 
explained  further,  was  that  this  might  keep 
him  from  making  certain  political  statements 
to  the  jury  against  the  war  in  general  and  the 
investigations  in  particular.  A picket  line  at 
the  Alameda  Court  House  was  to  be  main- 
tained during  his  testimony 

Mr.  Syrek  is  a member  of  the  Spartacist 
League,  a radical  political  group  that  opposed 
Stop-thc-Draft  Week  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  more  important  to  do  organizing  work 
within  the  army  than  to  refuse  induction  and 
get  jail  or  leave  the  country. 

James  Corson,  another  person  testifying 


before  the  Grand  Jury,  appeared  in  connection 
with  meetings  alleged  to  have  been  held  in  the 
campus  religious  group's  center  near  the  U.C. 
campus  on  September  27  and  October  2 and  5. 
Corson  had  earlier  been  active  in  circulating 
a petition  protesting  police  brutality  during 
the  October  17  demonstration. 

James  L.  Sichcneder,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  U.C.  and  a member 
of  the  University  police  force,  apparently  also 
testified  before  the  Grand  Jury.  He  was  seen 
going  into  the  hearing  room  by  a number  of 
pvtsons  accompanying  Leo  Bach  to  the  court- 
house. Other  witnesses  were  also  observed  by 
the  group  but  could  not  be  identified. 

In  a related  development,  representatives  of 
the  Resistance,  a pacifist  anti-draft  group, 
said  they  knew  from  "authoritative  sources” 
that  San  Francisco  was  a major  "target  city" 
for  federal  indictments.  These  indictments 
would  be  similar  to  those  recently  brought 
against  Dr.  Spock,  Marcus  Raskin,  and  others 
in  Boston.  Timing  of  the  new  indictments  is 
still  unclear  but  they  were  reported  to  involve 
a much  larger  number  of  indictments  — 
between  50  and  100  — than  was  the  case  in 
Boston. 


The  Children  of  ’45 


Wayne  Collins 

In  the  1890's  and  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  there  was  a tremen- 
dous Bohemian  community  in  San 
Francisco.  Its  members  ate  at  their  own 
restaurants  in  North  Beach  and  what  is 
now  the  financial  district.  They  lived 
along  Kearney  Street  and  on  the  sides 
of  Telegraph  Hill.  They  published  their 
own  magazines  — the  Lark,  the  Wasp, 
the  Wane.  From  that  community  the 
world  came  to  know  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton, Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Frank 
Norris,  and  half  a dozen  artists  and 
architects  of  no  little  note.  Many  of  them  were 
up  on  religion,  generally  in  the  form  of 
Swedenborgianism,  in  the  same  way  that  many 
°I  the  new  Bohemians  of  the  late  1960's  are 


hung  up  on  astrology  or  oriental  religions. 

On  the  other  side  of  Market  Street  half  a 
dozen  radical  journals  rose  and  fell  — anar- 
chist, socialist,  syndicalist,  some  from  the 
fringe  of  the  Bellamy  Nationalist  movement. 
The  radicals  never  crossed  Market  Street  into 
the  "little  city"  of  North  Beach,  anymore 
than  the  working  class  crossed  it. 

Because  of  the  Market  Street  Railway  cars, 
the  street  was  often  called  "the  slot".  North 
of  "the  slot"  was  good;  south  of  "the  slot" 
was  bad.  North  was  respectable;  south  of  "the 
slot"  were  the  "south  of  Market  boys",  which 
meant  Irish,  which  meant  bad. 

The  stretcar  tracks  symbolized  the  rift  of 
cultural  and  political  radicalism.  The  left  had 
no  sense  of  humor:  the  Bohemians  had  little 
sense  of  politics.  The  only  exception  the  United 
States  ever  saw  was  the  old  Masses,  run  from 
Greenwich  Village  by  Max  Eastman,  Floyd 
Dell,  and  others  in  the  three  years  just  before 


the  first  World  War.  It  based  itself  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  one  thing  the  Establish- 
ment could  not  stand  was  ridicule.  It  was  this 
spirit  that  the  Masses  had,  and  this  that  the 
left  has  lacked  since. 

Surely  a society  that  is  plagued  with  men 
of  the  calibre  of  Johnson,  Rusk,  Romney,  and 
the  Minnesota  Senator  needs  both  a new  poli- 
tics and  a new  sense  of  humor — the  humor  of 
satire,  of  farce,  of  impudence,  of  outrage  the 
politics  of  consistent  opposition.  This  is  the 
culture  of  a new  Bohemia,  an  aware  Bohemia. 
It  has  been  the  historical  nature  of  Bohemia 
to  drive  itself  to  the  outmost  borders  of  the 
given  society,  there  exploring  the  new. 

Perhaps  this  venture  can  contribute  to  it. 

Four  years  ago  I went  to  school  not  far  from 
Haight  Ashbury.  Then  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a quiet,  dying,  working  class  neighbor- 
hood. A few  drunken  brawls,  perhaps,  a few 
pool  halls,  greasy  spoons.  Chinese  and  Mexi- 


can restaurants.  A lot  of  high  school  punks. 
The  greasy  spoons,  etc.  arc  still  there,  only 
their  customers  have  multiplied— quality  into 
quantity  for  a change.  But  the  quiet  working 
class  neighborhood  is  alive  again. 

In  those  years  the  second  Bohemian  revival 
was  dying  the  era  of  the  Beat  Generation  had 
passed.  The  influx  of  Junior  executives  in 
search  of  entertainment  had  stormed  North 
Beach,  seizing  a vast  territory.  Their  employers 
ripped  out  the  most  interesting  part  of  town, 
the  old  produce  market  area.  In  its  place  they 
raised  an  upper  middle  class  slum  which  they 
called  the  "Golden  Gateway",  although  it  was. 
of  course,  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate 

Now,  in  the  interstices,  a new  life  springs 
up;  it  grows  as  far  from  the  centers  as  Potrero 
Hill  and  Bernal  Heights,  as  near  as  Haight- 
Ashbury  and  North  Beach.  The  children  of  "45 
arc  coming  into  their  own. 
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Spock  to  speak ...  P & F Convention 


As  this  edition  was  going  to  press  Wednes- 
day night  (January  31),  Spock  and  several 
NCNP  leaders  were  meeting  privately  in  Los 
Angeles  with  statewide  Peace  and  Freedom 
leaders.  The  results  of  that  private  meeting  are 
likely  to  determine  what  Spock  does  and  says 
during  his  appearances  in  California. 

Friday  night  (February  2)  Spock  appears  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena,  capacity  16,000. 
James  Forman,  Simon  Cassady,  and  Peter 
Torke  of  the  Monkees  will  appear  with  him. 

Sunday  morning  Spock  will  speak  at  the 
Glide  Memorial  Church  at  Ellis  and  Taylor  in 
San  Francisco.  Sunday  night  at  8 pm  he  will 
speak  at  the  Berkeley  Community  Theater. 

Source  of  Tension 

The  tension  between  the  two  sides  arises 
less  from  California  politics  than  from  na- 
tional politics.  The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
wants  to  see  an  across-the-board  break  with 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties;  it  has 
begun  to  align  with  groups  in  other  states 
which  feel  the  same  way.  The  NCNP,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  to  work  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  wherever  opportunities  arise. 
Peace  and  Freedom  organizers  Jack  Weinberg 
and  Brian  Heron,  who  went  East  last  week  to 
hold  discussions  with  groups  interested  in  an- 
ti-war electoral  campaigns,  found  that  their 
paths  often  crossed — and  sometimes  crossed 
up — the  NCNP. 

Third  Party  or  Third  Ticket 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  last  summer,  this 
issue  was  posed  in  terms  of  "third  ticket" 
versus  "third  party".  The  "third  party"  per- 
spective got  very  little  support  except  from 
the  California  delegation.  It  was  the  defeated 
"third  party"  people  at  Chicago  who  formed 
the  initial  core  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
registration  drive  when  they  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  December  10,  the  NCNP  bought  a full- 
page  ad  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  to 
outline  an  electoral  strategy  for  1968.  It  in- 
cluded a statement  welcoming  the  candidacy 
of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  inside  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  called  for  anti-war  people 
to  get  elected  as  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  The  implication  for  Cal- 
ifornia is  that  Peace  and  Freedom  registrants 
should  change  their  registration  to  Democrat 
in  order  to  vote  for  the  McCarthy  slate  in  the 
June  primary. 

Pacifism  and  Black  Power 

Spock  and  the  NCNP  will  be  facing  a deli- 
cate political  situation  this  weekend.  Among 
the  co-sponsors  for  Speck's  Bay  Area  appear- 
ances are  such  leading  pacifists  as  Ben  Seaver 
and  Roy  Kepler,  and  academic  liberals  like 
Henry  Nash  Smith.  But  the  NCNP  prides  itself 
on  a close  relationship  with  Black  Power 
groups,  a relationship  which  will  be  symbol- 
ized by  the  presence  of  Carlos  Russell  at 
Spock's  side  when  he  arrives  in  San  Francisco. 
Russell  was  a prominent  leader  of  the  Black 
Caucus  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

Proceeds  from  the  Berkeley  Community 
Theater  rally  and  from  fund-raising  cocktail 
parties  will  go  to  the  Spock  Defense  Fund, 
which  will  be  administered  by  the  NCNP.  The 
NCNP's  Oakland  office  said  the  funds  will  go 
for  both  legal  and  political  defense. 

Spock  has  always  been  considered  a possible 
presidential  candidate  for  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party,  despite  his  coolness  toward  it. 
Depending  on  what  happens  this  weekend,  he 
may  become  a front-runner  or  he  may  drop 
entirely  out  ot  the  picture  in  California. 

Last  Week’s  Issue 

The  First  issue  of  the  EXPRESS 
TIMES  came  out  looking  like' a cross 
between  the  San  Francisco  Oracle  and 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books.  All  re- 
semblances were  entirely  coincidental. 
We  didn't  plan  it  that  way;  in  fact  we 
hardly  had  time  to  plan  it  at  all.  The 
type,  for  instance,  was  as  small  as  it 
was  because  at  the  last  minute  we  had 
to  change  printers  (twice),  and  wound 
up  reducing  everything  by  7%  so  the 
paper  could  run  on  a smaller  press  than 
the  one  it  was  originally  laid  out  for. 

Fortunately  the  clean,  open  type  set 
by  Jim  Brooke  was  quite  legible  despite 
the  last-minute  photographic  reduction 
and  the  cramming  of  too  much  type  on 
certain  pages. 

This  week  again  we're  going  to  look 
too  much  like  a magazine,  (and  maybe 
too  much  like  a Berkeley  magazine). 
News  sources,  like  format  and  style, 
always  take  a while  to  develop.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  we'll  probably  be 
swinging  back  and  forth  between  news- 
paper and  magazine,  experimenting  as 
we  go. 


Set  for  March  16 

A statewide  Peace  and  Freedom 
meeting,  composed  of  representatives 
from  23  different  counties,  set  the 
weekend  of  March  16  for  the  Party's 
first  statewide  convention. 

Technically  it  will  be  a convention 
of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement, 
an  organization  whose  membership  is 
open  to  all  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
registrants  plus  all  persons  over  18  who  would 
be  registrants  except  for  disenfranchisement 
by  reason  of  age,  felony  conviction,  or  citizen- 
ship. The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Rich- 
mond Auditorium. 

A big  issue,  settled  early,  was  whether  the 
convention  would  be  "open",  with  one  vote 
for  everyone  who  came,  or  delegated.  The 
body  voted  to  have  a convention  composed  of 
delegates  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Peace 
and  Freedom  registrants  in  a given  county,  in 
a ratio  of  200:1.  Thus  San  Francisco,  with 
19,347  registrants,  will  have  97  delegates. 

Each  county  organization  will  work  out  its 
own  procedure  for  choosing  its  delegates. 

The  weekend  conference  voted  to  support 
the  creation  of  a national  third  party  move- 
ment, challenging  Republicans  and  Democrats 
across  the  board,  rather  than  a simple  third 
presidential  ticket. 

That  policy  bears  its  first  fruit  February  1. 
when  a spokesman  for  California  Peace  and 
Freedom  will  be  present  at  the  New  York  press 
conference  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  in  New  York. 

The  delicate  question  of  black  representa- 
tion at  the  statewide  convention  was  tenta- 
tively settled  by  acceptance  of  a complicated 
formula  proposed  by  a Black  Caucus  which 
formed  at  the  meeting.  It  amounts  to  the  fol- 
lowing: if  the  Black  Caucus  at  the  convention 
presents  a position  on  an  issue  they  consider 
to  be  one  of  black  self-determination,  that 
position  will  stand  unless  overturned  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  whole  convention. 

It  is  likely  that  the  statewide  convention 
will  not  only  adopt  a platform  but  endorse  a 
candidate  for  U.S.  Senate  and  run  him  in  the 
June  Peace  and  Freedom  primary  election.  In 
effect,  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement  will 
be  proposing  and  the  mass  of  registrants  will 
be  disposing. 

A statewide  platform  committee  has  been 
established  to  receive  platform  suggestions 
and  duplicate  them  for  distribution  to  the 
membership.  A Northern  California  platform 
meeting  will  be  held  the  weekend  of  February 
17-18.  In  the  meantime,  suggestions  should 
be  sent  do  Tom  Condit,  2214  Grove,  Berkeley. 


If  you've  got  a little  news  item,  fine, 
call  it  in  (863-7775).  If  you've  got 
something  that  needs  to  be  treated  in 
depth,  call  that  in  too  and  we'll  get  to 
work  on  it. 

Look  for  the  San  Francisco  EXPRESS 
TIMES  every  Thursday  morning. 


CONSPIRATORS  about  to  enter  jail.  Photo  by  Lynn  Phipps 

Great  Oakland  Conspiracy 

Bruce  Rappaport 


"Utterly  ridiculous",  Alameda  Coun- 
ty District  Attorney  Frank  Coakley 
branded  charges  that  he  was  trying  to 
intimidate  militant  opposition  to  the 
war.  It's  just  a "new  policy  we  have 
adopted",  he  explained,  which  "should 
serve  as  a warning  and  notice  to  people 
who  would  violate  the  law  in  so  ex- 
pressing themselves."  Coakley  was  re- 
acting to  charges  made  against  his  office  in 
the  face  of  the  January  24th  indictments  of 
seven  persons  under  section  183  of  California 
state  law  for  conspiracy  to  violate  state  and 
local  laws  during  last  October's  Stop-the-Draft 
Week  activities. 

Coakley's  statement  was  answered  by  anti- 
war activists  with  the  determination  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  another  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  in  April.  "We  are  going  to  make  quite 
clear  that  even  this  newest  repression  will  not 
halt  but  only  stimulate  our  activism,"  com- 
mented one  Stop  the  Draft  leader. 

Overt  Acts 

The  exact  nature  of  the  indictments  re- 
mains somewhat  unclear.  There  are  two  as- 
pects to  the  charges;  the  'overt'  acts  which 
supposedly  indicated  that  the  seven  "did  con- 
spire, combine,  confederate,  and  agree  togeth- 
er" to  violate  certain  laws;  and  the  laws  that 
were  supposedly  conspired  against.  The  "overt 
acts"  include  leaflet  distribution,  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "use  of  a wooden  stick  as  a club," 
opening  the  Stop  the  Draft  Week  bank  account 
and  leading  persons  into  Oakland. 

What  has  not  been  specified  by  the  D.A.'s 
office,  however,  are  the  laws  that  were  being 
conspired  against.  Several  Bay  Area  news- 
papers did  carry  stories  before  the  indictments 
that  the  violations  being  investigated  included 
"trespass,  obstructing  sidewalks,  interfering 
with  officers,  and  public  nuisance". 

Seven  Indicted 

Seven  persons  were  indicted:  Reese  Erlich, 
Bob  Mandel,  Frank  Bardacke,  Mike  Smith, 
Steve  Hamilton,  Jeff  Sicgal,  and  Terry  Can- 
non. Cannon  and  Siegal  are  currently  out-of- 
town  but  the  remaining  five  turned  themselves 
in  to  county  authorities  and  after  a day  and 
night  in  jail  and  some  successful  negotiation 
for  bail  bond  reduction,  they  were  released 
late  Friday  afternoon.  Their  release,  however, 


'you  L°oK  LIKE 
A Girl  with  that 

LONG  HAIR... 


came  only  after  the  five  were  token  to  Santa 
Rita  prison  from  the  Alameda  County  jail 
only  minutes  before  they  were  due  to  be  bailed 
out.  "The  guards  admitted  they  did  it  in  order 
to  keep  us  from  speaking  at  a rally  on  the 
indictments  and  the  Huey  Newton  case",  Er- 
lich noted,  referring  to  a rally  of  some  500 
persons  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Court 
House  in  Oakland.  'They  gave  us  a triple 
DDT  'disinfecting'  at  Santo  Rita  just  to  odd 
some  petty  hassling",  Erlich  added. 

The  law  under  which  the  seven  were  in- 
dicted makes  it  a felony  to  conspire  even  to 
commit  a minor  misdemeanor.  The  section 
appears  'political'  in  nature  and  seems  to  re- 
flect the  American  judicial  way  of  thinking 
which  seems  to  be  terribly  concerned  with 
'plots'  and  conspiracies.  Perhaps  the  law  re- 
flects the  American  emphasis  on  'individual- 
ism'. Somehow,  it's  one  thing  to  break  the 
law  os  an  individual  but  to  get  together  with 
others  to  plan  to  and  violate  the  laws  is  a 
special  heresy. 

Severe  Law 

What  role  the  recent  federal  indictments  of 
Dr  Spock  and  others  played  in  D A.  Coakley's 
decision  to  use  what  he  admits  to  be  a severe 
law  is  not  clear.  It  would  seem  that,  os  a 
minimum,  the  federal  government's  recent 
action  against  anti-war  leaders  gave  Coakley 
legitimacy  for  moving  forcefully  against  "ille- 
gal" political  activities.  Coakley  has  threat- 
ened a number  of  times  in  the  past,  all  in 
connection  with  political  activities,  to  use  the 
law.  This  reportedly  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  October,  1965  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
demonstrations  and  again  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  Telegraph  Avenue  "street  riot" 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  Until  recently,  however, 
these  threats  have  never  been  carried  out. 

U.S.  Attorney  Cecil  Poole  was  actively  in- 
volved in  the  case  though  to  what  degree  re- 
mains unclear.  He  delivered  testimony  to  the 
Jury  on  "contemporary  aspects"  of  the  invcs' 
ligation  according  to  Assistant  D A.  Lxiwcl 
Jensen.  The  Oakland  Tribune  reported  that 
Poole  along  with  Oakland  police  chief  Charles 
R Gain  talked  with  the  jury  to  dear  up  any 
misapprehensions  about  "excessive  force  be- 
ing used  by  police  during  the  October  dem- 
onstrations. Both  supported  Coakley's  claim 
that  the  police  exercised  great  restraint;  only 

25  persons  were  given  first  aid  for  in)unes  at 
all  Bay  Area  hospitals,  the  D.A.  pointed  out. 

THE  ART  OF 
PATRICIA  ROSS 
noon  until  nine . . . 
tuesdays through 
Saturdays  during 
february  1347  polk 
street...  upstairs 

BRUNO’S 
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David  Ransom 

Stanford  University  has  gone  to  war 
in  Thailand  on  the  side  of  the  elitist 
military  dictatorship  and  is  preparing 
the  way  for  large-scale  U.S.  interven- 
tion should  it  "ever  be  called  for." 

Through  its  wholly  owned  subsidia- 
ry, the  Stanford  Research  Institute  of 
Menlo  Park,  the  University  is  aiding  in 
Thai-American  counter-insurgency  op- 
erations and  in  research  and  weapons  develop- 
ment for  American  counter-revolutionary 
policy  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  the  Third 
World  generally. 

SRI's  participation  in  the  Thai  war  ranges 
from  testing  "devices"  which  "sniff  an  ene- 
my's presence,"  to  writing  ethnographies  of 
revolutionary  areas,  analyzing  military  and 
paramilitary  communications  requirements  to 
repress  "medium-level  insurgency"  in  the 
northeast,  and  confidential  reports  on  the 
"communist  terrorist  camps"  in  the  south. 


Armed  Employees 

Prospective  employees  for  SRI's  Thailand 
operations  arc  told  to  expect  to  carry  carbines 
for  their  protection. 

Other  elements  of  the  Stanford  complex— or 
what  its  architect,  Provost  Emeritus  Frederick 
Terman,  calls  the  "community  of  technical 
scholars"— arc  also  involved,  either  in  research 
and  development  of  anti-guerrilla  weaponry 
being  tested  or  used  in  Thailand,  or  in  cor- 
porate investment  there. 

Begun  in  1962,  SRI's  Bangkok  program  is 
a part  of  the  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency's  "Project  Agile,"  the  Pentagon's 
world-wide  counter-insurgency  research  pro- 
gram. According  to  H.  E.  Robison,  Vice  Presi- 
idenr  of  SRI-Intcrnational,  the  purpose  is  "to 
provide  a multi-disciplinary  vehicle  for  re- 
search into  counter-guerrilla,  counter-insur- 
gency, and  communications  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  55  SRI  staff  members  involved  include 
operations  analysts,  statisticians,  anthropolo- 
gists. sociologists,  economists,  and  logistic 
and  transport  specialists,  Robison  says. 


Stanford  Approves 

Robison  affirmed  Stanford's  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  U.S.  government's  foreign 
policy  at  the  Dec.  14  meeting  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Associates  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Institute,"  he  said,  "supports  the  for- 
eign involvements  of  our  government,  and 
many  projects  are  designed  to  help  foreign 
governments  create  for  their  citizens  a climate 
of  Irecdom  and  enterprise." 

sp^hhiRnPh-mCdJ,CX''  h?  °miMCd  fr0m  hi* 
speech,  Robison  discussed  SRI's  involvement 

n the  struggle  to  maintain  another  Asian 
land'v'  S,fCn8,h  f°r  the  (tK  Wor,d  (Thai- 


The  Bangkok  program,  he  wrote,  "includes 
'Vith  *»*c  on 

"Subjects  of  inquiry  are  the  extent  of  river 
onenta,,on  of  selected  villages  in  a pilot  area, 
mapping  ethnographic  groupings  of  commu- 
rutics  along  the  river,  ascertaining  ethnic  and 
socio-economic  relationships  between  villages 
across  the  border,  and  making  tentative  esti- 
mates of  the  counter-insurgency  threat  poten- 

At  its  outset  the  primary  objective  of  the 
ARPA  program  ,n  Thailand  was  research  and 
development  for  Vietnam. 

TecUol^'t?8/0  3 °CC  19'  1966'  ar,icle  m 
Technology  VNeek  Magazine,  "with  the  recent 

Increase  of  gucrnlla  activity  in  Thailand"  the 
program  has  concerned  itself  with  building 
counter-msurgency  research  and  development 
capabilities  ,n  the  Thai  military,  and  with 
collecting  a mass  of  environmental  and  be- 
havioral data  on  Thailand"  which  will  put  the 
U b m a knowledgeable  position"  about  that 
country  "should  large-scale  intervention  in 
Thailand  ever  be  called  for." 

ARPA  Thailand  researchers  "have  built  de- 
tectors that  spot  guerrillas  by  their  slightest 
sounds  or  movements,"  according  to  an  Oct. 

1 art‘cle  ln  T,me  magazine.  They  can 
literally  sniff  an  enemy's  presence  by  the  very 
odors  of  his  body,  food,  or  clothing  " ^ 

At  the  December  14  Associates  Meeting, 

W R.  Vincent.  Manager  of  SRI's  Communi- 
cations  Laboratories,  narrated  a movie  entitled 
Defense  Communications  in  Thailand."  Dur- 
ing  pan  of  it  he  discussed  an  electronic  device 
placed  underground  to  detect  movement  on 
nearby  trails. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  we  haven't  found 
a way  to  tell  the  difference  between  men  and 
animals,"  nc  explained. 

Another  such  device  being  tested  by  Russell 
F Rhyne  of  the  SRI  Thailand  group  is  the 
Varian  Rubidium  Vapor  Magnetometer  De- 
veloped by  Varian  Associates,  a corporation 


based  in  the  Stanford  Industrial  Park,  the 
magnetometer  is  being  tested  as  "a  method 
of  detecting  quantities  of  iron  of  a size  com- 
parable to  insurgent  weapons." 

Secret  Contact 

Varian,  which  regularly  lands  large  con- 
tracts for  supplying  electronics  equipment  to 
the  war,  recently  completed  a secret  contract 
in  "Personnel  Discriminator  Investigation" 
for  the  Army  Limited  Warfare  Lab  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  which  the  Penta- 
gon describes  with  Personnel,  Detection; 
Mass  spectroscopy,  Gases." 

Rhyne  >s  testing  Vartan's  magnetometer 
under  an  ARPA  contract  entitled  SEASURE, 
SRI's  Agile  project  in  "investigation  of  coun- 
ter-guerrilla surveillance  processes." 

Begun  in  1964,  the  research  has  covered 
"Communist  Terrorist  (CT)  logistics,  camps, 
population  control  methods,  command-control 
systems,  and  ambushes"  as  well  as  "field  tests 
of  seismic  and  magnetic  devices." 

Recent  confidential  reports  from  Rhyne  and 
his  cohorts  have  dealt  with  "Communist 
Terrorist  Camps  in  Southern  Thailand,"  "Se- 
lected Documents  Describing  the  Communist 
Terrorist  Organization  in  Southern  Thailand," 
and  'The  Malayan  Communist  Youth  League: 

A Case  Study  of  Communist  Population  Con- 
trol in  Southern  Thailand.' 

Naughty  Mao 

Rhyne's  hard-line  vision  of  revolutionary 
tendencies  in  the  Third  World  can  be  seen  in 
a paper  he  delivered  to  a 1962  conference  of 
Cold  Warriors  on  "Unconventional  Warfare," 
sponsored  by  SRI.  Titled  'The  Pattern  of  Sub- 
version by  Violence,"  Rhyne's  paper  argues 
that  "the  most  threatening  and  most  prevalent 
pattern  of  subversion  through  violence  now 
active  stems  from  the  theory  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  has  been  elaborated  in  action  in  China, 
Vietnam,  Algeria,  and  Cuba." 

The  inpulses  toward  revolution  are  often 
soundly  based"  in  the  Third  World,  Rhyne 
said,  and  in  such  cases,  "the  Communists  need 
only  lead  and  not  necessarily  create  a move- 
ment toward  violent  overthrow  of  the  state." 

Summarizing  the  conference,  Rhyne  wrote 
that  "if  we  determine  to  support  only  de- 
mocracies most  of  the  underdeveloped  por- 
tions of  the  earth  will  fall  to  communism  by 
default,"  since  "many  of  the  emergent  states 
must  face  the  alternative  of  employing  dicta- 
torial methods  or  of  not  governing." 

Another  Project 

Besides  Rhyne's  SEASURE,  SRI  has  staffed 
Agile's  SEACORE  project  in  "Research-Engi- 
neering and  Support  for  Tropical  Communica- 
tions" since  its  inception  in  1962. 

According  to  a report  that  year  by  depart- 
ment head  W.  R.  Vincent,  SEACORE's  pur- 
pose is  "to  support  the  Combat  and  Develop- 
ment Test  Center  .in  the  areas  of  tactical 
and  tropical  communications." 

Vincent  and  the  SRI  team  were  apparently 
party  to  setting  uP  in  1962  a communications 
research  lab  in  Bangkok  to  be  staffed  by  scien- 
nsts  of  both  the  Thai  and  the  American  m,Ii- 
taiy  establishments,  including  themselves 
Since  then,  their  work  has  included  testing 
communication  "techniques  and  devices"  for 
use  by  "military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
other  areas  of  similar  environment."  This  has 
entailed  use  of  U.S.  satellites  and  the  field- 
testing  of  military  radios  "under  controlled 
conditions  simulating  potential  operational 
situations. 

Thai  Focus 

As  with  SEASURE,  SEACORE  began  as 
primarily  a Vietnam  project,  but  increased 
emphasis  on  Thailand  as  guerrillas  gained 
ground,  and  at  least  since  1966  SRI's  soldier- 
scientists  have  concerned  themselves  with 
Counter-insurgency  Communications  Re- 
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Communication  Traffic  Requirements 

dium T0'!  ,Coun,er-,nsurScncy  Against  Me- 
dium-Level Insurgency  in  Thailand." 

In  the  latter,  SRI-man  Gualtieri  advised 

Poli^T."  ohatJb°,h  ,he  Thai  Provi"‘-l 
Police  and  the  Border  Patrol  Police  communi- 
cations systems  "would  need  substantial  en- 
largement to  be  able  to  repress  medium-level 
revolutionary  war  in  the  Insurgent  northeast. 

ARPA  anthropologists,  sociologists,  and 
political  scientists,  SRI's  included,  seem  to  be 
involved  in  providing  the  Thai  military  gOV- 
emment  and  the  Pentagon  with  data  sufficient 
repress  d.ssidence  before-and  aftcr-i 
becomes  armed  revolt.  1 

Subjects  Studied 

Hoping  to  eliminate  cvcrv  ean  in  tu 

'and  Military  TU' 

fsts"  study  subjects  "nn„  c SC,cn' 

babits  and  mores  of  northe^hitrib^e 


security  arrangements  in  provincial  villages. 

The  most  important  thing  we're  trying  to 
do,"  Time  quotes  the  Center's  director,  R.  D. 
Holbrook,  as  saying,  "is  to  find  out  what  mo- 
tivates some  people  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
Communists." 

Time  quotes  another  ARPA  man  with  a 


slightly  different  approach:  "What  we  really 
need,  of  course,  is  a piece  of  hardware  that  CJfl 
determine  a guy's  politics." 

Stanford's  soldier-scientists 


seem  to  be  seeking  the  software  that  will  mjfo 
a man's  politics  irrelevant,  or  the  hardwa[f 
that  will  best  do  him  in  if  they  can't 


An  Anti-Personnel  Bomb 


Dropped  on  the  Audience 


INSIDE  NORTH  VIETNAM 


a film  by  Felix  Green 
at  the  Music  Hall 

I sometimes  feel  that  all  United  States  politics  is  agit-prop.  Lyndon  Baines 
and  his  buddies  create  crises  for  their  political  effect,  and  then  attempt  to 
solve  the  crises  for  their  own  political  oggrandizement.  So  it  went  with  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  with  this  new  Pueblo  farce.  Some  folks  believe  the  cre- 
ated crisis,  others  suspend  disbelief  in  order  to  keep  their  world  in  order, 
they  accept  the  absurd  event  because  to  doubt  it  fully  would  force  them  to 
doubt  the  Administration,  the  democratic  process,  the  morality  of  America. 
Even  us  disbelievers  often  dismiss  the  ersatz  events  (for  who  knows  if  they 
happen  at  all?) ; we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  new  information  of  an 
international  "incident"  thrown  at  us  from  the  Feds,  via  the  mass  media. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  yell  out:  you're  full  of  it!  Most  times  we  murmur: 
there  they  go  again,  doing  their  thing.  Other  alternatives  usually  involve 
getting  our  heads  or  asses  busted. 

There's  a long  list  of  events  to  which  we  have  reacted  with  scorn.  No  one 
ever  "believed"  the  Warren  Commission,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  or  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Does  anyone  read  the  UP  or  AP  dispatches  from 
Vietnam  with  any  feeling  that  they  reflect  what's  happening?  Usually  I skip 
the  Vietnamese  news  totally.  These  are  at  best  dramatic  journalistic  distor- 
tions that  are  boringly  repetitions.  How  many  did  they  say  died  today?  How 
many  totally  mythological  words  were  spoken,  bombs  dropped,  hills  taken? 
Vietnam  becomes  another  unbelievable  creation  of  the  schizoid  United 
States  Government.  I can  live  easier  if  I think  about  that  way. 

So  it  comes  as  a shock  to  be  confronted  with  Vietnam  as  reality;  a country 
of  people  fighting  daily  confrontation  with  death  and  survival.  It  is  a shock 
to  comprehend  that  the  Vietnamese  are  playing  no  games  at  all,  and  that 
the  bombs  which  we  read  about  (in  total  numbers  of  mission  flown  today) 
drop  on  them — and  injure  them,  and  destroy  their  homes.  For  us  it  is  an 
absurdist  drama,  to  which  we  respond  with  sarcastic  smiles  and  posters 
which  read  "make  love  not  war",  or  rock  songs  like  "Hot  Damn  Vietnam1', 
or  strange  demonstrations  where  we  flee  down  Nob  Hill  from  cops  shooting 
mace  at  us.  To  the  Vietnamese,  this  drama  is  their  everyday  life,  and  every- 
day death. 

Felix  Greene  shot  the  footage  for  his  Vietnamese  film  last  year,  when  he 
was  on  assignment  from  the  Chronicle.  He  worked  without  assistance, 
bringing  the  footage  back  to  California  to  be  developed  and  edited.  The 
result  is  more  impressive  than  anything  he  has  done  so  far.  He  has  managed 
to  communicate  an  amazing  amount  of  information  about  how  the  North 
Vietnamese  fight  their  end  of  the  war  — for  the  first  time  I understood  how 
they  survive,  and  why  they  are  undefeatable,  short  of  total  anniliation 
Greene  makes  it  clear  that  every  member  of  the  population  is  being  trained, 
not  only  in  ways  to  survive  the  bombing  attacks,  but  also  in  ground  fighting, 
guerrilla  warfare,  in  preparation  for  a US  ground  invasion.  US  troops  will 
not  win  a war  of  field  combat  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  film  is  a comment  on  national  liberation.  Greene  does  not  forget,  and 
he  doesn't  let  us  forget,  that  North  Vietnam  is  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
solidating its  own  revolution,  its  liberation  from  thousands  of  years  of 
foreign  intervention  and  rule  (first  the  Chinese,  then  the  French,  then  the 
Japanese,  the  French  again,  and  now  the  US). 

We  see  our  "enemy":  these  children  with  black,  deep  eyes,  teenage  youth 
youth  brigade  workers  giggling  as  they  scramble  up  from  a ditch  to  go  back 
to  work  after  bombing  attack,  the  slim  legged  women  ,n  the  rice  fields, 
p anting,  sowing,  with  mud  molded  around  their  calves.  A Vietnamese  girl 
wears  a single  vivid  rose  in  her  combat  hat.  A factory  worker  feeds  her 
children  after  dinner.  A political  leader  tells  us  straight,  the  issue  is  simple, 
three  worded,  "Yankee  Go  Home". 

A"d  'he",  wow,  like  a surreal  dart,  an  anti-personnel  bomb  dropped  on 
be  audtente  - we  find  the  Amencan  again.  A ptlot,  lying  in  a hospital  bed, 

heam  ,kSAf"rje  haS  bee"  d0W"ed  by  Viet"lm'!e  rifles.  Back  to  the 
no,  v l l tnd,,rK°  Wh°  is  ,his  - >>>'*  killer  who  does 
hmh  aMtS  'b  u o'  "“S  US  tha'  he  droPs  bombs  front  such 

Son  Tb  b T “ Ha:d  10  SK  Wha'  h”''  S“".  he  used  anti- 
Aev  adm  b°mb5hand  SU'e-  ^Vietnamese  have  been  real  friendly  to  him, 
*ey  dmmtstered  ftrs,  aid  ngh,  away.  He  was  treated  well,  he  says.  And 

Te  s V smili°  " Z War?  °h'  S°rt  °'  ,he  Kennedy-Fulbrigbt  thing, 

h s o t of  b y°a  S'  PrT'  a' th'  P°lk  N°'  draft  “'d  burning  isn't 

tcause  he  ' 8 A n°W  - *"  " “pmred'  he  Wa"K  war  over 

i -l  K Amencan  3ni  doesn't  like  having  a broken  leg  holed 
up  in  North  Vietnam.  He  hopes  the  war  will  end  soon,  he  tells  us  Arrange 
peutnem  this  agit-prop  character  of  a man.  He  dosen't  belteve  in  what  he 

n h 's  t °re  ' °W  Wha'  bE  d°B  Th"e  " - — - » com  rehens  on 
— ' e-no  sense,  no  comprehension. 
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JUSTICE  FOR  HUEY-- 
A LITTLE  TOO  SPEEDY? 

Attorneys  for  Huey  Newton  have  challenged  the  validity  of  his  indict- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  the  Grand  Jury  "ruthlessly  flouted  and  ignored" 
its  duty  to  weigh  the  evidence  before  returning  an  indictment.  The  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  shows,  according  to  the  defense  brief,  "that  the  Grand 
Jury  gave  but  fleeting  moments,  if  that,  to  deliberation." 

Newton,  a leader  of  the  Oakland  Black  Panthers,  is  awaiting  trial  for 
murder  in  the  shooting  of  an  Oakland  policeman. 

What  follows  is  the  second  part  of  the  brief  challenging  the  indictment: 

have  been  consumed. 

And  in  addition  to  that  time,  when  the 
District  Attorney  and  his  representatives  did 
return  to  the  Grand  Jury  room,  there  were 
proceedings  had  with  respect  to  the  Grand 
Jury's  consideration  of  a prior  felony  convic- 
tion, the  third  count  in  the  indictment.  Two 
pages  of  the  transcript  (R.T.  57,  58)  were  re- 
corded while  the  District  Attorney  explained 
to  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  the  facts 
and  the  significance  of  the  prior  conviction, 
and  the  fact  that  further  "deliberation"  would 
be  required. 

The  court  must  judicially  notice  that  these 
proceedings  must  have  occupied  10  minutes  at 
a minimum. 

Thus,  with  no  time  whatever  allotted  for 
deliberation,  proceedings  normally  requiring 
more  than  40  minutes  at  a reasonable  pace, 
were  accomplished  in  27  minutes. 


[II.  THE  GRAND  JURY  FAILED  TO  WEIGH 
THE  EVIDENCE  AND  TO  DELIBERATE 
BEFORE  RETURNING  THE  INDICT- 
MENT. 

Sections  939.7  and  939.8  of  the  Penal  Code 
require  a Grand  Jury  to  ' weigh  all  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  it",  to  order  further  evi- 
dence to  be  produced  if  it  has  reason  to  believe 
there  is  other  evidence  that  "will  explain 
away  the  charge",  and  only  to  find  an  indict- 
ment "when  all  the  evidence  before  it,  taken 
together,  if  unexplained  or  uncontradicted, 
would,  in  its  judgment,  warrant  a conviction 
by  a trial  jury". 

These  statutory  requirements,  inherent  in 
the  function  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  stand  be- 
tween the  prosecuting  authorities  and  an  ac- 
cused, plainly  demand  that  the  Grand  Jury 
jeonsider  evidence  submitted  to  it,  deliberate 
pon  it,  weight  its  strength  and  weaknesses, 
and  reach  a conclusion  only  after  such  con- 
ideration  and  deliberation. 

These  statutory  and  inherent  duties  were 
thlessly  flouted  and  ignored  in  the  instant 
ic®se-  transcript  of  the  proceedings  had  by 
the  Grand  Jury  irrevocably  shows  that  the 
Grand  Jury  gave  but  fleeting  moments,  if  that, 
to  deliberation. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  Grand  Jury 
ent  to  lunch,  then  reconvened  at  1:43  pm 
[(R.T.  57). 

Twenty-seven  minutes  later,  at  2:10  p m., 
jthe  Grand  Jury  was  excused  by  the  court, 
a ter  returning  the  three-count  indictment  to 
the  court  (R.T.  60,  61). 

, In  l^at  27  minute  period,  the  14  members 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  Mr.  Coakley,  Mr.  Jensen, 
ts.  Collins  and  the  reporter  proceeded  from 
sir  Grand  Jury  room  to  the  courtroom  of 
onorable  Leonard  Dieden  in  Department 
A roll  call  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  taken 
)n  the  courtroom,  the  three-count  indictment 
as  presented  by  the  foreman  of  the  Grand 
£ury  and  its  substance  recited  to  the  court, 
he  court  received  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  in- 
ictment,  inquired  on  the  question  of  bail,  and 
ade  an  order  excusing  the  Grand  Jury.  In  the 
ormal  course  of  things,  the  foregoing  pro- 
^edings  alone  would  occupy  27  minutes  or 
ore. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  occurred  in  the  same 
minutes.  Prior  to  all  the  foregoing,  accord- 
g to  the  transcript.  Mr.  Coakley,  Mr.  Jensen, 
rs.  Collins  and  the  reporter  twice  retired 
sm  the  Grand  Jury  room,  and  twice  re- 
tered  the  Grand  Jury  room.  The  processions 
ccessarily  took  some  time.  Assuming  they 
not  leave  the  corridor  outside  the  Grand 
ry  JOom„  not  less  «tbon.-  five  minutes  must 
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My  Heavy  Week 

Robert  Novick 

□ U.S.  loses  four  H-bombs  over  Green- 
land. 

□ Seven  young  men  are  indicted  for 
conspiring  to  screw  up  the  draft  and 
Oakland. 

□ Eartha  Kitt  calls  down  Lady  Byrd  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

□North  Korea  cops  a navy  spy-ship 
and  this  puts  L.  B.  J.  and  the  generals  up 
tight.  They  blow  it  and  mobilize  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  the  air  reserve. 

At  this  point  I'm  beginning  to  feel  a little 
over  protected.  Also,  I'm  a little  pissed  that 
they  lost  my  bombs.  I can  sec  the  paranoia 
flashing  across  the  Bay  as  scores  of  folk  start 
checking  their  passports  and  buying  maps  of 
the  South  Seas. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  relaxed  enough 
so  that  I could  get  some  sleep.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  shit  really  hit  the  fan.  A bunch  of 
the  people's  representatives  started  coming  on 
about  dropping  bombs  on  the  crime  in  the 
street  in  North  Korea  or  somewhere.  Ronald 
Reagan  gave  an  ultimatum  to  the  press  because 
he's  not  president  yet  and  besides  they're  on 
strike,  except  the  Daily  Cal. 

Anyway  it's  been  a very  heavy  week.  Even 
with  all  the  protection  the  government  is 
giving  to  my  honor  I'm  still  disillusioned. 
After  all  it's  not  every  week  you  find  out  that 
seven  of  our  friends  talk  behind  people's 
- -backs.  ■ 


Out  of  Light  and  Lenses 

Dave  McCullough 

The  Third  National  Student  Film  Festival  which  completed  its  thirty  film, 
three  night  run  on  Sunday  at  Berkeley  was  thought-provoking.  It  provoked 
the  thought  that  its  sponsor,  the  octopoid  National  Student  Association,  had 
stuck  a tentacle  into  America's  robust  film-art  movement,  sucked  out  some 
red  cells  and  much  lymph,  and  injected  them  into  a moribund  frame  called 
Film  Festival. 

Who  needs  a film  festival,  especially  a student  one?  One  can  make  sense 
of  Cannes,  Venice,  Brussels  and  even  San  Francisco  festivals — scandal, 
money,  beautiful  people  and  the  capitalist  tradition  of  commodity  exposi- 
tions. The  Third  National  had  none  of  this;  admission  was  too  high  but 
then  the  handbills  were  lavish  and  the  natty,  quasi-student  looking  gents 
who  sold  Festival  posters  smiled  as  though  their  press  conferences  put  out 
good  scotch.  And  there  was  no  scandal;  I secretly  hoped  that  Larry  Jordan 
would  sneak  in  with  a 16mm  projector  under  his  overcoat  and  flash  his 
Duo  Concertantes  (a  rich  color-collage)  over  one  of  the  long,  boring  "docu- 
mentaries." The  closest  thing  to  scandal  was  the  panel  of  jurors:  excepting 
Scott  Bartlett,  who  made  the  underground  hit  Metanomen,  and  Whitehall  of 
the  LA  Free  Press,  they  were  all  "Amos  Vogel,  Director  of  the  Film  Depart- 
ment, Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts"  only  with  different  names. 

The  only  festivity  came  during  a "documentary"  about  a Utah  rancher 
called  The  Latter  Day  (2nd  prize).  Two  dogs  in  the  audience  went  after  the 
sequences  of  lowing  cattle. 

Film  Festival  means  everything  that  kills  live  film.  It  means  Only 
Showing  in  Bay  Area,  a practice  analogous  to  flying  in  the  Magritte  show 
from  New  York  then  hanging  it  only  on  Labor  Day  from  noon  to  four.  If 
films  are  worth  giving  prizes  to  they  are  worth  making  prints  of  for  dis- 
tribution; the  NSA  would  do  a service  if  it  took  some  of  that  CIA  money 
out  of  the  Swiss  banks  and  set  up  a free  distribution  system  for  student-made 
films. 

Film  Festival  means  ten  films  in  a row  without  pause  for  digestion.  By 
the  time  the  1st  prize  film  of  the  evening  appears  at  the  finale,  the  brain 
has  long  fallen  into  al  fresco  vision. 

Film  Festival  means  categories— Documentary,  Dramatic,  Experimental, 
and  Animated.  So  more  people  can  win?  Because  the  judges  think  it's  an 
aesthetic  mistake  to  like  a cartoon  more  than  an  outdoor  movie?  When  is  the 
last  time  you  saw  an  art  show  with  prizes  for  Abstract,  Portraits,  Op  and/or 
Pop,  and  Renditions  of  Nature?  Walnut  Creek  shopping  center.  All  good 
films  are  experimental  and  documentary;  experiment  is  using  the  medium 
to  document  how  vision  happens,  how  things  look,  or  to  communicate  in  a 
rule-less  dimension  what  can't  be  communicated  by  recognizable,  conven- 
tional ikons.  Otherwise  why  not  give  the  prizes  to  whatever  was  in  front  of 
the  camera,  or  to  the  camera  manufacturer,  or  to  the  professors  who  assigned 
the  film? 

Finally,  Film  Festival  means  prizes,  prizes  mean  standards,  standards 
mean  concepts  and  concepts  mean  that  art  automatically  loses,  the  way 
being  a beauty  queen  means  ipso  facto  not  being  beautiful.  The  winning 
films  I saw  (Keinholz  on  Exhibit  by  June  Steel,  UCLA,  John  Milius'  cartoon 
Marcello,  I'm  So  Bored,  and  an  imitation  Alphaville  called  THX-1138-4EB 
by  George  Lucas)  all  met  the  mark,  yielding  the  sort  of  satisfaction  one  gets 
from  pouring  beer  into  a glass  so  that  just  when  the  foam  is  about  to  go 
over,  a big  bubble  goes  "ping"  and  leaves  it  quivering  at  the  rim.  "Refresh- 
ing." No  stimulation  without  recouperation.  Lenny  Lipton  of  the  Barb  has 
aptly  named  this  stuff  the  "liberal  cinema''— the  cinema  that  gives  pause, 
tells  it  like  it  is,  gets  you  where  you  live,  makes  a statement  and  then  cuts 
out  at  The  End  (with  a freeze-frame  or  credits  or  a chord  added  on  to  let  you 
down  easy  when  the  film  was  ultra-nitty  gritty).  The  cinema  of  the  "good 
lay,"  of  Bobby  Kennedy  walking  on  the  very  streets  of  Watts  without  a 
Gardol  shield,  smelling  the  real  smells  and  talking  to  the  real  people  and 
feeling  real  concern.  It's  the  cinema  of  voyeurism— "it's  only  a movie." 

Most  of  the  films  presented  the  fact  that  America  is  a drag.  Americans 
are  stupid,  boring,  hollow,  shallow;  everything  that  was  good  like  air  and 
Indians  is  disappearing.  This  is  true,  but  the  films  that  said  it  only  said  it 
as  if  the  students  knew  that  in  a few  years  they  would  be  putting  the  tech- 
niques which  won  awards  in  the  Third  National  to  work  for  the  commer- 
cialism they  now  lampoon.  The  best  films  I saw,  Steve  Wax's  Muggins,  Seth 
Hill's  Shadows  and  Reflections,  and  Glen  Denny's  Nyala  were  of  another 
order.  They  created  something  out  of  light  and  lenses,  made  a difference. 

I don't  think  that  they  will  be  doing  promotional  films  for  Corning  Glass 
next  year  since  the  commodity  market,  for  all  that  it  loves  sophisticated 
selectivity  and  even  "social  comment,"  can't  abide  the  violation  of  quality 
control.  It's  doubly  dangerous  to  unleash  creation:  a good  film  of  a Corning 
vase  would  make  the  real  thing  look  shoddy;  and  people  might  start  making 
things  themselves. 

That's  why  I hoped  Larry  Jordan  would  show  up.  Here  was  a huge 
potential  audience  for  film  art,  looking  over  an  expo  of  film  products.  All 
that  was  needed  was  some  creative  advertising,  such  as  a red-on-black 
flash  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  last-mentioned  films  saying  "Shown 
last  year  at  Cinema  Psychedelica,"  which  they  were. 


CARMICHAEL  IN  OAKLAND 

Stokely  Carmichael  will  speak  at  Brown,  Jr.  will  be  among  the  other 
a rally  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  speakers. 

February  17  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tickets  cost  $3,  and  $1.50  for  stu- 
Huey  Newton  Defense  Fund.  Bobby  dents  and  people  on  welfare.  The 
Seale,  Betty  Shabazz  and  Oscar  program  begins  at  8 
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Stanford’s  Soldier-Scientists  Train  tor  uie  Big  Game 


Reprinted  from  the  Mid-Peninsula  Observer 


David  Ransom 

Stanford  University  has  gone  to  war 
in  Thailand  on  the  side  of  the  elitist 
military  dictatorship  and  is  preparing 
the  way  for  large-scale  U.S.  interven- 
tion should  it  "ever  be  called  for." 

Through  its  wholly  owned  subsidia- 
ry, the  Stanford  Research  Institute  of 
Menlo  Park,  the  University  is  aiding  in 
Thai-American  counter-insurgency  op- 
erations and  in  research  and  weapons  develop- 
ment for  American  counter-revolutionary 
policy  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  the  Third 
World  generally. 

SRI's  participation  in  the  Thai  war  ranges 
from  testing  "devices"  which  "sniff  an  ene- 
my's presence,"  to  writing  ethnographies  of 
revolutionary  areas,  analyzing  military  and 
paramilitary  communications  requirements  to 
repress  "medium-level  insurgency"  in  the 
northeast,  and  confidential  reports  on  the 
"communist  terrorist  comps"  in  the  south. 

Armed  Employees 

Prospective  employees  for  SRI's  Thailand 
operations  are  told  to  expect  to  carry  carbines 
for  their  protection. 

Other  elements  of  the  Stanford  complex — or 
what  its  architect,  Provost  Emeritus  Frederick 
Tcrman,  calls  the  "community  of  technical 
scholars"— are  also  involved,  either  in  research 
and  development  of  anti-guerrilla  weaponry 
being  tested  or  used  in  Thailand,  or  in  cor- 
porate investment  there. 

Begun  in  1962.  SRI's  Bangkok  program  is 
a part  of  the  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency's  "Project  Agile,"  the  Pentagon's 
world-wide  counter-insurgency  research  pro- 
gram. According  to  H.  E.  Robison,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  SRI-lntemational,  the  purpose  is  "to 
provide  a multi-disciplinary  vehicle  for  re- 
search into  counter-guerrilla,  counter-insur- 
gency, and  communications  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  55  SRI  staff  members  involved  include 
operations  analysts,  statisticians,  anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists,  economists,  and  logistic 
and  transport  specialists,  Robison  says. 

Stanford  Approves 

Robison  affirmed  Stanford's  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  U.S.  government's  foreign 
policy  at  the  Dec.  14  meeting  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Associates  in  San  Francisco. 


based  in  the  Stanford  Industrial  Park,  the 
magnetometer  is  being  tested  as  "a  method 
of  detecting  quantities  of  iron  of  a size  com- 
nnrahlp  io  insureent  weapons. 


Secret  Contact 

Varian,  which  regularly  lands  large  con- 
tracts for  supplying  electronics  equipment  to 
the  war,  recently  completed  a secret  contract 
in  "Personnel  Discriminator  Investigation" 
for  the  Army  Limited  Warfare  Lab  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  which  the  Penta- 
gon describes  with  "Personnel,  Detection; 
Mass  spectroscopy,  Gases." 

Rhyne  is  testing  Varian's  magnetometer 
under  an  ARPA  contract  entitled  SEASURE, 
SRI's  Agile  project  in  "investigation  of  coun- 
ter-guerrilla surveillance  processes." 

Begun  in  1964,  the  research  has  covered 
"Communist  Terrorist  (CT)  logistics,  camps, 
population  control  methods,  command-control 
systems,  and  ambushes"  as  well  as  "field  tests 
of  seismic  and  magnetic  devices." 

Recent  confidential  reports  from  Rhyne  and 
his  cohorts  have  dealt  with  "Communist 
Terrorist  Camps  in  Southern  Thailand,"  "Se- 
lected Documents  Describing  the  Communist 
Terrorist  Organization  in  Southern  Thailand," 
and  "The  Malayan  Communist  Youth  League: 
A Case  Study  of  Communist  Population  Con- 
trol in  Southern  Thailand." 


Naughty  Mao 

Rhyne's  hard-line  vision  of  revolutionary 
tendencies  in  the  Third  World  can  be  seen  in 
a paper  he  delivered  to  a 1962  conference  of 
Cold  Warriors  on  "Unconventional  Warfare," 
sponsored  by  SRI.  Titled  "The  Pattern  of  Sub- 
version by  Violence,"  Rhyne's  paper  argues 
that  "the  most  threatening  and  most  prevalent 
pattern  of  subversion  through  violence  now 
active  stems  from  the  theory  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  has  been  elaborated  in  action  in  China, 
Vietnam,  Algeria,  and  Cuba." 

‘The  inpulscs  toward  revolution  are  often 
soundly  based"  in  the  Third  World.  Rhyne 
said,  and  in  such  cases,  "the  Communists  need 
only  lead  and  not  necessarily  create  a move- 
ment toward  violent  overthrow  of  the  state." 

Summarizing  the  conference,  Rhyne  wrote 
that  "if  we  determine  to  support  only  de- 
mocracies most  of  the  underdeveloped  por- 
tions of  the  earth  will  fall  to  communism  by 
default,"  since  "many  of  the  emergent  states 
must  face  the  alternative  of  employing  dicta- 
torial methods  or  of  not  governing." 


security  arrangements  in  provincial  villages^ 
The  most  important  thing  we  re  try  g 
do,"  Time  quotes  the  Center's  director  R-  D- 
Holbrook,  as  saying,  "is  to  find  out  what ^mo- 
tivates some  people  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 


C nmmuniMS 


slightly  different  approach:  "What  we  really 
need,  of  course,  is  a piece  of  hardware  that  can 
determine  a guy's  politics.' 

Stanford's  soldier-scientists  in  Thailand 
seem  to  be  seeking  the  software  that  will  mal. 
a man's  politics  irrelevant,  or  the  hardware 
that  will  best  do  him  in  if  they  can't 


An  Anti-Personnel  Bomb 
Dropped  on  the  Audience 

INSIDE  NORTH  VIETNAM 
a film  by  Felix  Green 
at  the  Music  Hall 

I sometimes  feel  that  all  United  States  politics  is  agit-prop.  Lyndon  Baines 
and  his  buddies  create  crises  for  their  political  effect,  and  then  attempt  to 
solve  the  crises  for  their  own  political  oggrandizement.  So  it  went  with  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  with  this  new  Pueblo  farce.  Some  folks  believe  the  cre- 
ated crisis,  others  suspend  disbelief  in  order  to  keep  their  world  in  order, 
they  accept  the  absurd  event  because  to  doubt  it  fully  would  force  them  to 
doubt  the  Administration,  the  democratic  process,  the  morality  of  America 
Even  us  disbelievers  often  dismiss  the  ersatz  events  (for  who  knows  if  they 
happen  at  all?);  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  new  information  of  an 
international  “incident"  thrown  at  us  from  the  Feds,  via  the  mass  media. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  yell  out;  you're  full  of  it!  Most  times  we  murmur: 
there  they  go  again,  doing  their  thing.  Other  alternatives  usually  involve 
getting  our  heads  or  asses  busted. 

There's  a long  list  of  events  to  which  we  have  reacted  with  scom.  No  one 
ever  “believed"  the  Warren  Commission,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  or  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Does  anyone  read  the  UP  or  AP  dispatches  from 
Vietnam  with  any  feeling  that  they  reflect  what's  happening?  Usually  I skip 
the  Vietnamese  news  totally.  These  are  at  best  dramatic  journalistic  distor- 
tions that  are  boringly  repetitions.  How  many  did  they  say  died  today?  How 
many  totally  mythological  words  were  spoken,  bombs  dropped,  hills  taken? 
Vietnam  becomes  another  unbelievable  creation  of  the  schizoid  United 
States  Government.  I can  live  easier  if  I think  about  that  way. 

So  it  comes  as  a shock  to  be  confronted  with  Vietnam  as  reality;  a country 
of  people  fighting  daily  confrontation  with  death  and  survival.  It  is  a shock 
to  comprehend  that  the  Vietnamese  are  playing  no  games  at  all,  and  that 
the  bombs  which  we  read  about  (in  total  numbers  of  mission  flown  today) 
drop  on  them — and  injure  them,  and  destroy  their  homes.  For  us  it  is  an 
absurdist  drama,  to  which  we  respond  with  sarcastic  smiles  and  posters 
which  read  "make  love  not  war",  or  rock  songs  like  "Hot  Damn  Vietnam", 


'The  Institute,"  he  said,  "supports  the  for- 
eign involvements  of  our  government,  and 
many  projects  arc  designed  to  help  foreign 
governments  create  for  their  citizens  a climate 
of  freedom  and  enterprise." 

In  his  printed  text,  but  omitted  from  his 
speech,  Robison  discussed  SRI's  involvement 
"in  the  struggle  to  maintain  another  Asian 
bastion  of  strength  for  the  free  world  (Thai- 
land.)" 

The  Bangkok  program,  he  wrote,  "includes 
important  studies  concerned  with  traffic  on 
the  Mekong  River." 

"Subjects  of  inquiry  are  the  extent  of  river 
orientation  of  selected  villages  in  a pilot  area, 
mapping  ethnographic  groupings  of  commu- 
nities along  the  river,  ascertaining  ethnic  and 
socio-economic  relationships  between  villages 
across  the  border,  and  making  tentative  esti- 
mates of  the  counter-insurgency  threat  poten- 
tials." 

At  its  outset  the  primary  objective  of  the 
ARPA  program  in  Thailand  was  research  and 
development  for  Vietnam, 

But  according  to  a Dec.  19,  1966,  article  in 
Technology  Week  Magazine,  "with  the  recent 
increase  of  guerrilla  activity  in  Thailand"  the 
program  has  concerned  itself  with  building 
counter-insurgency  research  and  development 
capabilities  in  the  Thai  military,  and  with 
collecting  "a  mass  of  environmental  and  be- 
havioral data  on  Thailand"  which  will  put  the 
U.S.  in  a "knowledgeable  position"  about  that 
country  "should  large-scale  intervention  m 
Thailand  ever  be  called  for." 

ARPA  Thailand  researchers  "have  built  de- 
tectors that  spot  guerrillas  by  their  slightest 
sounds  or  movements."  according  to  an  Oct. 
7,  1966,  article  in  Time  magazine.  They  can 
literally  sniff  an  enemy's  presence  by  the  very 
odors  of  his  body,  food,  or  clothing 

At  the  December  14  Associates  Meeting, 
VV.  R.  Vincent,  Manager  of  SRI's  Communi- 
cations Laboratories,  narrated  a movie  entitled 
"Defense  Communications  in  Thailand."  Dur- 
ing part  of  it  he  discussed  an  electronic  device 
placed  underground  to  detect  movement  on 
nearby  trails. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  we  haven't  found 
a way  to  tell  the  difference  between  men  and 
animals,"  he  explained. 

Another  such  device  being  tested  by  Russell 
F Rhyne  of  the  SRI  Thailand  group  is  the 
Varian  Rubidium  Vapor  Magnetometer.  De- 
veloped by  Varian  Associates,  a corporation 


Another  Project 

Besides  Rhyne's  SEASURE,  SRI  has  staffed 
Agile's  SEACORE  project  in  "Research-Engi- 
neering and  Support  for  Tropical  Communica- 
tions" since  its  inception  in  1962. 

According  to  a report  that  year  by  depart- 
ment head  W.  R.  Vincent.  SEACORE's  pur- 
pose is  "to  support  the  Combat  and  Develop- 
ment Test  Center ...  in  the  areas  of  tactical 
and  tropical  communications." 

Vincent  and  the  SRI  team  were  apparently 
party  to  setting  up  in  1962  a communications 
research  lab  in  Bangkok  to  be  staffed  by  scien- 
tists of  both  the  Thai  and  the  American  mili- 
tary establishments,  including  themselves. 

Since  then,  their  work  has  included  testing 
communication  "techniques  and  devices”  for 
use  by  "military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
other  areas  of  similar  environment."  This  has 
entailed  use  of  U.S.  satellites  and  the  field- 
testing  of  military  radios  "under  controlled 
conditions  simulating  potential  operational 
situations." 


Thai  Focus 

As  with  SEASURE,  SEACORE  began  as 
primarily  a Vietnam  project,  but  increased 
emphasis  on  Thailand  as  guerrillas  gained 
ground,  and  at  least  since  1966  SRI's  soldier- 
scientists  have  concerned  themselves  with 
Counter-insurgency  Communications  Re- 
quirements in  Thailand"  and,  more  recently, 
with  "Communication  Traffic  Requirements 
to  Support  Counter-insurgency  Against  Me- 
dium-Level Insurgency  in  Thailand." 

In  the  latter,  SRl-man  Gualticri  advised 
the  Pentagon  that  both  the  Thai  Provincial 
Police  and  the  Border  Patrol  Police  communi- 
cations systems  "would  need  substantial  en- 
largement" to  be  able  to  repress  medium-level 
revolutionary  war  in  the  insurgent  northeast. 

ARPA  anthropologists,  sociologists,  and 
political  scientists,  SRI's  included,  seem  to  be 
involved  in  providing  the  Thai  military  gov- 
ernment and  the  Pentagon  with  data  sufficient 
to  repress  dissidcncc  before— and  after— it 
becomes  armed  revolt 

Subjects  Studied 
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land's  defense  against  possible  fv 
pnts,"  the  Time  article  says,  the 
land  Military  Research  Center's  "j 
lists"  study  subjects  Tanging  froi 
habits  and  mores  of  northern  hill  i 


or  strange  demonstrations  where  we  flee  down  Nob  Hill  from  cops  shooting 
mace  at  us.  To  the  Vietnamese,  this  drama  is  their  everyday  life,  and  every- 
day death. 

Felix  Greene  shot  the  footage  for  his  Vietnamese  film  last  year,  when  he 
was  on  assignment  from  the  Chronicle.  He  worked  without  assistance, 
bringing  the  footage  back  to  California  to  be  developed  and  edited.  The 
result  is  more  impressive  than  anything  he  has  done  so  far.  He  has  managed 
to  communicate  an  amazing  amount  of  information  about  how  the  North 
Vietnamese  fight  their  end  of  the  war  — for  the  first  time  I understood  how 
they  survive,  and  why  they  are  undefeatable,  short  of  total  anniliation. 
Greene  makes  it  clear  that  every  member  of  the  population  is  being  trained, 
not  only  in  ways  to  survive  the  bombing  attacks,  but  also  in  ground  fighting, 
guerrilla  warfare,  in  preparation  for  a US  ground  invasion.  US  troops  will 
not  win  a war  of  field  combat  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  film  is  a comment  on  national  liberation.  Greene  does  not  forget,  and 
he  doesn't  let  us  forget,  that  North  Vietnam  is  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
solidating its  own  revolution,  its  liberation  from  thousands  of  years  of 
foreign  intervention  and  rule  (first  the  Chinese,  then  the  French,  then  the 
Japanese,  the  French  again,  and  now  the  US). 

We  see  our  "enemy":  these  children  with  black,  deep  eyes,  teenage  youth 
youth  brigade  workers  giggling  as  they  scramble  up  from  a ditch  to  go  back 
to  work  after  bombing  attack,  the  slim  legged  women  in  the  rice  fields, 
planting,  sowing,  with  mud  molded  around  their  calves.  A Vietnamese  girl 
wears  a single,  vivid  rose  in  her  combat  hat.  A factory  worker  feeds  her 
children  after  dinner.  A political  leader  tells  us  straight,  the  issue  is  simple, 
three  worded,  "Yankee  Go  Home". 

And  then,  wow,  like  a surreal  dart,  an  anti-personnel  bomb  dropped  on 
the  audience  — we  find  the  American  again.  A pilot,  lying  in  a hospital  bed, 
two  weeks  after  he  has  been  downed  by  Vietnamese  rifles.  Back  to  the 
theater,  to  Artaud  and  Ionesco.  Who  is  this  man  — this  killer  who  does 
not  even  know  that  he  kills?  He  tells  us  that  he  drops  his  bombs  from  such 
high  altitudes  that  "it  is  hard  to  see  what  you  hit".  Sure,  he  used  anti- 
personnel bombs,  and  sure,  the  Vietnamese  have  been  real  friendly  to  him, 
they  administered  first  aid  right  away.  He  was  treated  well,  he  says.  And 
what  is  his  position  on  the  war?  Oh,  sort  of  the  Kennedy-Fulbright  thing, 
he  says  smiling,  you  know,  protest  at  the  polls.  No,  draft  card  burning  isn't 
his  sort  of  thing.  And  now  that  he  is  captured,  he  wants  the  war  over. 
Because  he  is  our  American  and  he  doesn't  like  having  a broken  leg,  holed 
up  in  North  Vietnam.  He  hopes  the  war  will  end  soon,  he  tells  us.  A strange 
specimen,  this  agit-prop  character  of  a man.  He  dosen't  believe  in  what  he 
does,  he  dosen  t know  what  he  does.  There  is  no  sense,  no  comprehension 
in  his  face;  there  is  no  sense,  no  comprehension.  Ellen  Estrin 
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JUSTICE  FOR  HUEY-- 
A LITTLE  TOO  SPEEDY? 


Attorneys  for  Huey  Newton  have  challenged  the  validity  of  his  indict- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  the  Grand  Jury  "ruthlessly  flouted  and  ignored" 
its  duty  to  weigh  the  evidence  before  returning  an  indictment.  The  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  shows,  according  to  the  defense  brief,  "that  the  Grand 
Jury  gave  but  fleeting  moments,  if  that,  to  deliberation." 

Newton,  a leader  of  the  Oakland  Black  Panthers,  is  awaiting  trial  for 
murder  in  the  shooting  of  an  Oakland  policeman. 

What  follows  is  the  second  part  of  the  brief  challenging  the  indictment: 

have  been  consumed. 

And  in  addition  to  that  time,  when  the 
District  Attorney  and  his  representatives  did 
return  to  the  Grand  Jury  room,  there  were 
proceedings  had  with  respect  to  the  Grand 
Jury's  consideration  of  a prior  felony  convic- 
tion, the  third  count  in  the  indictment.  Two 
pages  of  the  transcript  (R.T.  57,  58J  were  re- 
corded while  the  District  Attorney  explained 
to  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  the  facts 
and  the  significance  of  the  prior  conviction, 
and  the  fact  that  further  "deliberation"  would 
be  required. 

The  court  must  judicially  notice  that  these 
proceedings  must  have  occupied  10  minutes  at 
a minimum. 

Thus,  with  no  time  whatever  allotted  tor 
deliberation,  proceedings  normally  requiring 
more  than  40  minutes  at  a reasonable  pace, 
were  accomplished  in  27  minutes. 


a II.  THE  GRAND  JURY  FAILED  TO  WEIGH 
THE  EVIDENCE  AND  TO  DELIBERATE 
BEFORE  RETURNING  THE  INDICT- 
MENT. 

Sections  939.7  and  939.8  of  the  Penal  Code 
require  a Grand  Jury  to  "weigh  all  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  it",  to  order  further  evi- 
dence to  be  produced  if  it  has  reason  to  believe 
there  is  other  evidence  that  "will  explain 
away  the  charge",  and  only  to  find  an  indict- 
ment "when  all  the  evidence  before  it,  taken 
together,  if  unexplained  or  uncontradicted, 
would,  in  its  judgment,  warrant  a conviction 
by  a trial  jury". 

These  statutory  requirements,  inherent  in 
the  function  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  stand  be- 
tween the  prosecuting  authorities  and  an  ac- 
cused, plainly  demand  that  the  Grand  Jury 
consider  evidence  submitted  to  it,  deliberate 
upon  it,  weight  its  strength  and  weaknesses, 
and  reach  a conclusion  only  after  such  con- 
ideration  and  deliberation. 

These  statutory  and  inherent  duties  were 
ruthlessly  flouted  and  ignored  in  the  instant 
case.  The  transcript  of  the  proceedings  had  by 
the  Grand  Jury  irrevocably  shows  that  the 
Grand  Jury  gave  but  fleeting  moments,  if  that, 
to  deliberation. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  Grand  Jury 
ent  to  lunch,  then  reconvened  at  1:43  p.m. 
(R-T.  57J. 

Twenty-seven  minutes  later,  at  2:10  p.m., 
:he  Grand  Jury  was  excused  by  the  court, 
iter  returning  the  three-count  indictment  to 
the  court  (R.T.  60,  61). 

In  that  27  minute  period,  the  14  members 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  Mr.  Coakley,  Mr.  lensen, 
rs.  Collins  and  the  reporter  proceeded  from 
cir  Grand  Jury  room  to  the  courtroom  of 
onorable  Leonard  Dieden  in  Department 
One.  A roll  call  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  taken 
in  the  courtroom,  the  three-count  indictment 
as  presented  by  the  foreman  of  the  Grand 
ury  and  its  substance  recited  to  the  court, 
he  court  received  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  in- 
tetment,  inquired  on  the  question  of  bail,  and 
ade  an  order  excusing  the  Grand  Jury.  In  the 
ormal  course  of  things,  the  foregoing  pro- 
:eedings  alone  would  occupy  27  minutes  or 
iore. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  occurred  in  the  same 
27  minutes.  Prior  to  all  the  foregoing,  accord- 
n8  >°  the  transcript,  Mr.  Coakley.  Mr.  Jensen, 
Collins  and  the  reporter  twice  retired 
rom  the  Grand  Jury  room,  and  twice  re- 
tered  the  Grand  Jury  room.  The  processions 
ecessarily  took  some  time.  Assuming  they 
id  not  leave  the  corridor  outside  the  Grand 
ury  ,room„  not  less  ^ban.-  five  minutes  must 


My  Heavy  Week 

Robert  Novick 

□ U.S.  loses  four  H-bombs  over  Green- 
land. 

□ Seven  young  men  are  indicted  for 
conspiring  to  screw  up  the  draft  and 
Oakland. 

□ Eartha  Kitt  calls  down  Lady  Byrd  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

□North  Korea  cops  a navy  spy-ship 
and  this  puts  L.  B.  J.  and  the  generals  up 
tight.  They  blow  it  and  mobilize  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  the  air  reserve. 

At  this  point  I'm  beginning  to  feel  a little 
over  protected.  Also,  I'm  a little  pissed  that 
they  lost  my  bombs.  I can  see  the  paranoia 
flashing  across  the  Bay  as  scores  of  folk  start 
checking  their  passports  and  buying  maps  of 
the  South  Seas. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  relaxed  enough 
so  that  I could  get  some  sleep.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  shit  really  hit  the  fan.  A bunch  of 
the  people's  representatives  started  coming  on 
about  dropping  bombs  on  the  crime  in  the 
street  in  North  Korea  or  somewhere.  Ronald 
Reagan  gave  an  ultimatum  to  the  press  because 
he's  not  president  yet  and  besides  they're  on 
strike,  except  the  Daily  Cal. 

Anyway  it's  been  a very  heavy  week.  Even 
with  all  the  protection  the  government  is 
giving  to  my  honor  I'm  still  disillusioned. 
After  all  it's  not  every  week  you  find  out  that 
seven  of  our  friends  talk  behind  people's 
Tracks  ■ • 


Out  of  Light  and  Lenses 

Dave  McCullough 

The  Third  National  Student  Film  Festival  which  completed  its  thirty  film, 
three  night  run  on  Sunday  at  Berkeley  was  thought-provoking.  It  provoked 
the  thought  that  its  sponsor,  the  octopoid  National  Student  Association,  had 
stuck  a tentacle  into  America's  robust  film-art  movement,  sucked  out  some 
red  cells  and  much  lymph,  and  injected  them  into  a moribund  frame  called 
Film  Festival. 

Who  needs  a film  festival,  especially  a student  one?  One  can  make  sense 
of  Cannes,  Venice,  Brussels  and  even  San  Francisco  festivals — scandal, 
money,  beautiful  people  and  the  capitalist  tradition  of  commodity  exposi- 
tions. The  Third  National  had  none  of  this;  admission  was  too  high  but 
then  the  handbills  were  lavish  and  the  natty,  quasi-student  looking  gents 
who  sold  Festival  posters  smiled  as  though  their  press  conferences  put  out 
good  scotch.  And  there  was  no  scandal;  I secretly  hoped  that  Larry  Jordan 
would  sneak  in  with  a 16mm  projector  under  his  overcoat  and  flash  his 
Duo  Concertantes  (a  rich  color-collage)  over  one  of  the  long,  boring  "docu- 
mentaries." The  closest  thing  to  scandal  was  the  panel  of  jurors:  excepting 
Scott  Bartlett,  who  made  the  underground  hit  Metanomen,  and  Whitehall  of 
the  LA  Free  Press,  they  were  all  "Amos  Vogel,  Director  of  the  Film  Depart- 
ment, Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts"  only  with  different  names. 

The  only  festivity  came  during  a "documentary"  about  a Utah  rancher 
called  The  Latter  Day  (2nd  prize).  Two  dogs  in  the  audience  went  after  the 
sequences  of  lowing  cattle. 

Film  Festival  means  everything  that  kills  live  film.  It  means  Only 
Showing  in  Bay  Area,  a practice  analogous  to  flying  in  the  Magritte  show 
from  New  York  then  hanging  it  only  on  Labor  Day  from  noon  to  four.  If 
films  are  worth  giving  prizes  to  they  are  worth  making  prints  of  for  dis- 
tribution; the  NSA  would  do  a service  if  it  took  some  of  that  CIA  money 
out  of  the  Swiss  banks  and  set  up  a free  distribution  system  for  student-made 
films. 

Film  Festival  means  ten  films  in  a row  without  pause  for  digestion.  By 
the  time  the  1st  prize  film  of  the  evening  appears  at  the  finale,  the  brain 
has  long  fallen  into  al  fresco  vision. 

Film  Festival  means  categories— Documentary,  Dramatic,  Experimental, 
and  Animated.  So  more  people  can  win?  Because  the  judges  think  it's  an 
aesthetic  mistake  to  like  a cartoon  more  than  an  outdoor  movie?  When  is  the 
last  time  you  saw  an  art  show  with  prizes  for  Abstract,  Portraits,  Op  and/or 
Pop,  and  Renditions  of  Nature?  Walnut  Creek  shopping  center.  All  good 
films  are  experimental  and  documentary;  experiment  is  using  the  medium 
to  document  how  vision  happens,  how  things  look,  or  to  communicate  in  a 
rule-less  dimension  what  can't  be  communicated  by  recognizable,  conven- 
tional ikons.  Otherwise  why  not  give  the  prizes  to  whatever  was  in  front  of 
the  camera,  or  to  the  camera  manufacturer,  or  to  the  professors  who  assigned 
the  film? 

Finally,  Film  Festival  means  prizes,  prizes  mean  standards,  standards 
mean  concepts  and  concepts  mean  that  art  automatically  loses,  the  way 
being  a beauty  queen  means  ipso  facto  not  being  beautiful.  The  winning 
films  I saw  ( Keinholz  on  Exhibit  by  June  Steel,  UCLA,  John  Milius'  cartoon 
Marcello,  I'm  So  Bored,  and  an  imitation  Alphaville  called  THX-1138-4EB 
by  George  Lucas)  all  met  the  mark,  yielding  the  sort  of  satisfaction  one  gets 
from  pouring  beer  into  a glass  so  that  just  when  the  foam  is  about  to  go 
over,  a big  bubble  goes  "ping"  and  leaves  it  quivering  at  the  rim.  "Refresh- 
ing." No  stimulation  without  recouperation.  Lenny  Lipton  of  the  Barb  has 
aptly  named  this  stuff  the  "liberal  cinema"— the  cinema  that  gives  pause, 
tells  it  like  it  is,  gets  you  where  you  live,  makes  a statement  and  then  cuts 
out  at  The  End  (with  a freeze-frame  or  credits  or  a chord  added  on  to  let  you 
down  easy  when  the  film  was  ultra-nitty  gritty).  The  cinema  of  the  "good 
lay,"  of  Bobby  Kennedy  walking  on  the  very  streets  of  Watts  without  a 
Gardol  shield,  smelling  the  real  smells  and  talking  to  the  real  people  and 
feeling  real  concern.  It's  the  cinema  of  voyeurism— "it's  only  a movie. 

Most  of  the  films  presented  the  fact  that  America  is  a drag.  Americans 
are  stupid,  boring,  hollow,  shallow;  everything  that  was  good  like  air  and 
Indians  is  disappearing.  This  is  true,  but  the  films  that  said  it  only  said  it 
as  if  the  students  knew  that  in  a few  years  they  would  be  putting  the  tech- 
niques which  won  awards  in  the  Third  National  to  work  for  the  commer- 
cialism they  now  lampoon.  The  best  films  I saw,  Steve  Wax's  Muggins,  Seth 
Hill's  Shadows  and  Reflections,  and  Glen  Denny's  Nyala  were  of  another 
order.  They  created  something  out  of  light  and  lenses,  made  a difference. 

I don't  think  that  they  will  be  doing  promotional  films  for  Corning  Glass 
next  year  since  the  commodity  market,  for  all  that  it  loves  sophisticated 
selectivity  and  even  "social  comment,"  can't  abide  the  violation  of  quality 
control.  It's  doubly  dangerous  to  unleash  creation:  a good  film  of  a Corning 
vase  would  make  the  real  thing  look  shoddy;  and  people  might  start  making 
things  themselves. 

That's  why  I hoped  Larry  Jordan  would  show  up.  Here  was  a huge 
potential  audience  for  film  art,  looking  over  an  expo  of  film  products.  All 
that  was  needed  was  some  creative  advertising,  such  as  a red-on-black 
flash  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  last-mentioned  films  saying  "Shown 
last  year  at  Cinema  Psychedelica,"  which  they  were. 


CARMICHAEL  IN  OAKLAND 

Stokely  Carmichael  will  speak  at  Brown,  Jr.  will  be  among  the  other 
a rally  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  speakers. 

February  17  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tickets  cost  $3,  and  $1.50  for  stu- 
Huey  Newton  Defense  Fund.  Bobby  dents  and  people  on  welfare.  The 
Seale,  Betty  Shabazz  and  Oscar  program  begins  at  8 pm. 


Bringing  It  All  Back  Home 

Charles  Tiueed 

Until  recently,  nothing  much  has  happened  in  East  Tennessee  that  we 
would  call  "progressive."  During  the  Civil  War  the  entire  region  joined  with 
the  Union,  to  fight  the  Southern  aristocracy.  But  after  it  was  all  over,  East 
Tennessee  was  swallowed  by  the  rest  of  the  South,  and  became  just  as 
deadened  by  the  spirit  of  racism. 

The  hub  of  East  Tennessee  is  Greeneville,  Capital  of  the  Lost  State  of 
Franklin,  and  birthplace  of  both  Davy  Crockett  and  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
only  President  to  fall  victim  to  a successful  "Impeach  Johnson"  campaign. 
From  the  top  of  Monument  Hill,  where  Johnson's  remains  lie  buried,  you 
can  see  the  whole  town,  along  with  a large  part  of  East  Tennessee.  Year 
after  year  it  looks  about  the  same.  Almost  directly  below  is  the  old  redbrick 
courthouse,  where  the  judge  is  still  called  "Squire.'  Along  with  the  police 
station  and  jailhouse  it  will  soon  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  a single, 
modern  structure  that  unifies  all  the  elements  of  justice:  arrest,  trial  and 
imprisonment.  In  the  meantime,  an  endless  string  of  fundamentalists  preach 
and  stomp  over  the  courthouse  lawn,  with  no  one  listening  except  tired  old 
men  who  line  the  outdoor  bench.  Nearby  is  the  VFW  Post,  gleaming  white, 
and  boasting  the  largest  membership  of  any  single  post  in  the  entire  nation, 
a testament  to  East  Tennessee's  eternal  patriotism. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  Greeneville  is  the  black  quarter.  At  its  center 
is  the  Sunset  Club,  now  closed.  Folks  tell  that  only  one  white  man  ever 
went  in  there  to  come  out  alive,  and  when  he  did  he  was  striped.  I once  saw 
three  carloads  of  white  men  from  Kingsport  pull  up  to  the  Sunset,  but  the 
Greeneville  cops  ran  them  off  before  they  got  hurt.  The  Sunset  was  rough 
on  black  people,  too.  I know  a man  from  Johnson  City  named  Louis,  a 
guitarist,  who  was  brought  over  one  night  by  a friend  to  have  a little  fun. 
Someone  started  a fight  and  his  friend  got  killed,  shot  in  the  head.  Louis 
checked  him  to  make  sure  he  was  dead  and  couldn't  be  helped,  then  split 
out  the  back  to  Johnson  City. 

A stone's  throw  from  the  Sunset  is  George  Clemm  school.  A few  years 
ago  all  black  students  went  to  George  Clemm,  where  they  were  taught  by 
black  teachers.  The  buildings  were  fairly  new,  like  other  Southern  black 
schools  built  just  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  against  segregation.  Two 
falls  ago  the  town  vacated  George  Clemm  and  amalgamated  the  black  and 
white  school  systems,  students,  teachers,  football  coaches  and  all.  Unlike 
Berkeley  today,  or  Clinton,  Tennessee  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition. About  the  same  time  as  the  schools,  local  factories  integrated  their 
work  force  through  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  levels. 

Now,  life  in  downtown  Greeneville  is  changing.  For  the  first  time  there 
are  large  numbers  of  black  people  loitering  around  like  the  whites,  and  even 
a few  working  in  the  stores.  In  the  past  the  only  time  large  numbers  of 
blacks  appeared  downtown  was  during  the  annual  Emancipation  Day  pa- 
rade. The  parade  was  always  all  black,  except  for  one  old  white  farmer 
who  had  driven  his  tractor  in  it  for  twenty  years.  He  was  believed  to  be 
crazy.  Today,  there  are  more  frequent  signs  of  race-mixing,  especially  among 
the  young  people. 

Integration  in  East  Tennessee  means  that  the  black  man's  struggle  is  no 
longer  bound  to  the  primary  questions  of  liveable  wages  and  decent  educa- 
tional facilities.  Just  as  important  it  provides  the  long-sought,  if  tenuous, 
basis  for  united  action  between  black  and  white  workers.  Unity  was  impos- 
sible so  long  as  blacks  were  kept  out  of  the  factory  work  force  and  the 
unions,  because  whites  saw  them  only  as  a threat. 

One  advantage  the  South  has  over  the  North  in  making  an  alliance  pos- 
sible is  that  the  cultures  of  black  and  white  workers  are  remarkably  similar, 
Most  obvious  are  tendencies  toward  militance  and  violence.  Dynamite  is 
routinely  used  by  many  unions  as  part  of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

I he  Sunset  has  its  counterpart  in  Jimmie's  Oasis,  also  closed,  and  countless 
other  white  honky-tonks.  If  you  believe  that  every  black  man  in  the  Sunset 
carries  a razor,  you  ought  to  know  that  every  white  man  in  Jimmie's  carries 
a hawk-bill  knife. 

There  are  of  course,  gentler  elements  in  black  and  white  working  class 
oiltures  undoubtedly  comprising  a majority.  At  the  core  are  the  legions  of 
diligent  black  and  white  church-goers,  mostly  Baptists  of  different  varieties. 
They  share  an  enthusiasm  for  hard  work,  and  an  aversion  to  hard  liquor 

!ilT°  8'  ° tHey,  3re  °PP°Sed  ,0  Sin'  and  were  lar8ely  respon- 

s,ble  or  the  dos,„g  down  of  the  Sunset  Club  and  Jimmie’s  Oasis.  To  an 
equally  large  extent,  they  were  also  responsible  fo,  school  integration. 

m Jr8  Wlth  1_me8!ratlon'  ,he  war  is  happening  to  East  Tennessee.  Two 
months  ago  an  East  Tennessee  boy  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam 
and  buried  at  home,  returned  alive.  Representatives  from  the  press  were  on 

Se  To  th  i0u'  and  ? 3Sk  Him  h°W  he  felt  ab0Ut  80i"8  back  to 

battle.  To  their  astonishment  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  back-  that  it 

m the  F T',  ar;ra8,cdy;  and  ,hat  U.S.  had  no  business  being  there 

beginning  m cmck  ^ **  Te,meSSee'S  S°'‘d  fr°"'  °f  I™**"  was 

in  vLS0Uth'  al°un  • W?h  Northern  8hettos,  provides  the  U.S.  military  effort 
n Vietnam  with  its  backbone-the  rifleman.  The  Marine  Corps  Parris 

j d VerS‘°n'  ,s  ,tself  a Southern  institution.  Yet  in  the  midst  <Jf  it  all  an 
unde  d 1S  emerging.  A year  ago  there  were  virtually  no  signs  of  one; 

we8^tJf5  ir t fh~ 


A few  of  .hem  reflect  the  anarchistic  stage  of  development  of  their  move- 
men.  One  young  activist  dresses  like  a turtle-neck  Paladtn  and  carr.es  three 
knives  for,  he  says,  "dropping  cops.”  He  throws  expertly,  w.th  a snap  of 
the  wrist  The  SDS  publishes  a militant,  revolutionary  paper  especially  for 
Southern  students.  Within  another  year  it  should  find  an  extensive  audience. 

About  twenty  miles  out  of  Greeneville,  high  up  on  the  ridge  that  borders 
North  Carolina,  there  lives  an  old  tobacco  farmer  who  is  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  great,  authentic  Southern  mountain  musicians.  I've  known  him 
for  close  to  ten  years,  but  we  never  talked  politics  until  just  recently.  He 
confessed  that  he's  been  troubled  by  "Communist  thoughts"  for  a long  time, 
especially  about  who  should  own  the  land,  and  about  inequality  between 
whites  on  the  one  hand,  and  blacks  and  Indians  on  the  other.  Lately,  he's 
been  thinking  about  the  war.  "I've  watched  you  young  people  demonstrate 
on  television,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  all  for  you.  But  you're  getting  your  heads 
beat  in.  What  you  have  got  to  do  is  put  up  your  own  candidates,  put  up 
yourselves,  and  throw  these  corrupt  politicians  out.  It  doesn't  matter  wheth- 
er they're  Democrats  or  Republicans,  whatever  they  are,  they're  controlled 
by  the  same  interests."  I told  him  that's  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  Like 
the  last  of  the  old  Southern  populists,  and  the  first  of  the  new,  he  was 
immensely  pleased. 


Charles  Tweed 


Kf,tl'?rd?vl1  can'1  >our  spirit  thr 

beautiful  woman  to  tempt  you  through  the 
the  pastor  sold. 

I have  just  returned  from  wheoler  aud. 4 
transformed 

for  this  week  only  A 

into  a girl's  bar  0 

the  beginning  of4j»rbo's  festival.  Ji 

cruisers  holiday, 

this  the  first  week  for  new  scare 

<">'  first  Garbo  flick  evor 

without  candy  bars 

so  thats  what  an  ahTTttk 

remembering 
staring  at  her 

staring  J 

atrmee>0nd  anythin*'  everything  in  th^ 

holding  me  childhood  fantasies 
slobbering 

Tempt  me  Satan 
t cm  j . j. , 

I can  f 

Merry 

I m writing  you 

How  come  it  took  ns  so  Long? 


K'bruary  1,  1968 
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Good  Old  Barbarian  Gold 

Louis  Rapoport 

I am  young  for  a financial  counselor;  at  five  1 moved  to  a town  with  Tex 
and  the  founding  fathers  of  the  strange  electrical  reducers  of  an  industry 
called  Litton  Industries.  A new  business  twenty  years  ago  started  out  in  the 
paradise  of  the  West  — in  the  tiny  industrial  park  with  a group  of  Texans 
and  physicists  starting  a new  project  business  with  genius  of  electricity  and 
physics  with  many  government  contracts  to  introduce  cold  war.  In  twenty 
years  of  existence,  this  unit  of  energy  grew  to  a multi-billion  dollar  giant 
composed  of  many  companies  of  every  sort  we  call  diversification  — energy 
and  check  printing  and  death. 

There  is  a theory  in  financial  circles  that  there  is  something  a bit  true 
about  these  frequent  stories  of  aliens  on  earth  — landed  from  some  recent 
planet  such  as  Uranus  or  from  the  proverbial  dying  planet  in  a neighboring 
galaxy,  or  a jungian  archetype  — monster  or  god  from  the  minds  of  men,  or 
a passage  from  Livy  or  the  Bible  or  a teevee  series  version  the  fiction  of 
science.  And  it  has  occurred  to  people  with  money,  that  there  are  some 
strange  new  types  involved  in  business  — new  money  from  the  West,  air- 
craft combines  in  California,  oil  empires  and  electrical  giants  in  Texas  and 
the  West  and  the  Near  East.  That  the  Air  Force  knows  but  can't  tell,  that 
Hoover  will  never  know,  flying  saucer  u.  f.  o.'s  seem  to  really  be  around  — 
and  they  are  making  themselves  felt  in  the  center  of  man's  existence,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Whispers  have  circulated  in  financial  circuits  since  last  summer,  at  which 
time  rumour  had  it  that  Litton  Industries  was  a front  for  invaders  from  outer 
space.  The  wizard  physicists  were  actually  androids  — plastic  human  beings, 
substance  molded  to  appear  human  a skin  a little  too  excessively  white 
flaccid  grayish  white  but  genuine  enough  to  pass  for  white  in  a white  upper 
middle  class  american  ash  pallor  way  just  looked  like  busy  sick  middle  aged 
physicists  perfecting  microwave  ovens  that  cook  meat  crisp  in  eight  seconds 
and  bomb  sights  for  america's  planes,  and  nuclear  submarines,  and  com- 
ponets  to  everything.  The  products  of  a new  american  industry  — many 
billions  of  dollars  in  twenty  years. 

Litton  Industries  expands  and  diversifies  and  continues  to  make  money 
doing  — unusual  — things  for  armies  and  governments.  In  Greece.  Litton 
bought  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Greek  Coastline  to  develop  for  the 
New  Greek  regime  of  Colonels.  The  previous  government  had  fought  Litton 
in  Parliament,  and  the  contract  — one  hundred  million  dollars  now,  a billion 
later  — would  never  have  been  signed  if  the  colonels  hadn’t  seized  control  of 
the  country.  The  first  act  of  the  fascists  was  to  sign  the  contract.  The  other 
party,  sometimes  known  by  different  ancient  names,  was  called  Litton  In- 
dustries. Sign  the  Contract  — a million  now,  Albion  later. 

Late,  I've  recommended  selling  stock  in  Litton  Industries  short  — they're 
not  the  genuine  article  or  even  a reasonable  fascimile;  they  seem  to  be 
reflections  of  the  evils  of  mankind,  specters  of  the  serpent;  the  darkness  and 
they  have  dropped  thirty  points  in  a short  time  — from  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  to  seventy-five  points  on  the  Big  Board  (NYSE). 

Tex  Thornton,  Litton  Board  Chairman,  is  a close  friend  of  fellow  Texan 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  served  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  serving  on  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  handling  the  Racial 
Crises.  Thornton  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principle  contenders  (and 
Betty  Furnace?)  to  replace  fellow  automatic  industrialist  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  as  head  of  the  armed  forces  of  America. 

He  came  close  to  making  it,  and  he  is  counting  on  an  important  power 
future  for  himself,  his  company,  his  force,  his  reflection.  But  Mr.  Thomton 
and  his  companies  are  in  serious  financial  trouble,  despite  their  ingenious 
advanced  ways,  they  are  no  match,  and  their  threat  is  threatened  by  the 
general  state  of  the  universe.  I'm  telling  clients  to  sell  Litton  Industries  short, 
and  bite  into  some  good  old  barbarian  gold. 

Litton's  project  in  Modem  Greece  was  termed  by  a spokesman  "an  ex- 
periment, which  will  be  tried  on  a world-wide  basis  if  it  succeeds  in  Greece." 
Litton  has  plans  for  the  world,  but  like  other  American  based  legions,  they 
are  retreating  in  the  battle  with  gold.  Advanced  vinyl  technology  asks 
human  beings  to  be  codified  subject  matter,  rejected  by  machines  when 
mutilated,  offering  electric  miracles  for  a small  price  — good  credit  — you 
rub  my  back,  and  I will  cooperate. 

Litton  is  especially  interested  in  South  America,  an  area  of  the  world 
below  Mexico.  Chile  and  Bolivia  are  centers  for  Litton  expansion.  But  with 
the  threat  to  the  dollar,  foreign  movements  must  be  curtailed  for  now 
President  Johnson's  greatest  unhappiness,  his  wound  of  guilt,  is  the  curbs 
he's  forced  to  put  on  American  INVESTMENTS  overseas.  There's  not  enough 
money  to  pay  all  the  troops  — the  plastic  civilian  man  on  the  spot  has  been 
called  home  to  wait  for  the  military  to  steamroll  liberation.  The  time  will 
come,  says  the  President,  when  these  hard  times  will  end. 

Buy  Canadian  gold:  Eagle  Gold  (ADR).  Sell  Litton  short  (sell  oils,  chem- 
icals; buy  metals  and  land,  shoes  and  textiles). 


“Dirty  Words  Don’t  Turn  Me  On” 

I'll  have  to  admit  that  until  recently  I didn't  realize  that  The  Fugs  make 
nice  music.  Then  I happened  to  listen  to  their  second  album  again.  I heard 
so  many  new  things  in  it  that  when  their  latest  record.  Tenderness  / unction , 
came  out,  I rushed  out  and  bought  it.  Before  this  revelation,  1 had  thought 
that  the  Fugs  were  a satirical  band  that  mainly  sang  funny  dirty  songs. 

This  may  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  those  who  dare  to  tamper  with  social 
taboos.  I remember  having  a conversation  about  Lenny  Bruce,  while  he  was 
alive.  This  chick  who  was  present  said  that  she  had  no  desire  to  see  him, 
because  "dirty  words  don't  turn  me  on." 

Now  this  girl  was  one  of  the  people  who  should  have  known  better,  should 
have  known  that  Bruce  was  the  great  comedian  and  chronicler  of  the  time. 

But  she  was  caught  up  in  the  same  irrelevancy  (or  was  it?)  that  bugged 
Bruces'  straight  audiences.  Obscenity  is  social  dynamite;  to  mix  a metaphor, 
it  is  also  a blade  that  cuts  both  ways. 

Well,  maybe  that's  what's  been  happening  with  The  Fugs,  maybe  not. 

In  any  case.  Tenderness  Junction  ought  to  establish  them  in  everybody's 
mind  for  what  they  are:  one  of  the  most  intelligent  rock  groups  around. 

Ed  Sanders  and  Tuli  Kupferberg,  the  mainstays  of  the  group,  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Beat  Renaissance  before  becoming  the  Fugs;  Kupferberg 
especially  was  an  established  poet.  If  you've  read  any  Beat  poetry  lately, 
you've  probably  noticed  that  it's  already  beginning  to  have  a nice,  old, 
classical  ring  to  it.  Where  it  once  struck  the  ear  as  the  romantic,  anti-art 
ravings  of  madmen,  the  historical  process  has  now  made  it  clearly  a part 
of  the  tradition  of  Whitman  and  Blake,  the  romantics,  and  even  classical 
scholarship. 

The  Fugs'  first  two  albums,  remember,  contained  settings  of  poems  by 
Blake  and  Swinburne,  and  this  new  one  has  a snappy  interpretation  of 
"Dover  Beach"  (a  Golden  Oldie  from  Screaming  Matthew  Arnold,  for  you 
younger  hoppers  out  there). 

The  fact  is,  the  Beats  were  intellectuals.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  their 
anti-intellectual  poses.  Who  needs  to  demonstrate  his  anti-intellectuality 
but  an  intellectual?  Just  look  at  the  Fugs'  album  cover,  with  Sanders  and 
Kupferberg  trying  to  look  loathsome  and  degenerate.  (They  even  got  Richard 
Avedon  to  photograph  it.)  Tuli  is  fairly  successful  at  being  scummy,  but 
Sanders  fails  to  look  like  more  than  a mischievous  graduate  student. 

Contrast  this  with  the  images  strived  after  by  the  hippie  groups.  No 
anti-intellectualism  there!  Good  middle-class  lads  that  they  are,  raised  on 
television,  intellectualism  has  never  played  any  part  in  their  lives.  Unfor- 
tunately, with  the  recent  interest  of  the  younger  intelligentsia  in  the  new 
music,  many  of  the  less  talented,  and  a few  of  the  more  talented  hippie 
groups  have  decided  to  undertake  "intellectual"  themes  in  their  music,  for 
which  undertaking  they  are  ill-equipped.  Jim  Morrison's  assays  at  psycho- 
drama and  George  Harrison's  naive  proselytizing  of  Eastern  Wisdom  arc- 
two  recent  embarrassing  attempts  to  graft  importance  and  profundity  to 
rock. 

Now  I certainly  wouldn't  maintain  that  everyone  who  makes  rock  should 
now  be  an  intellectual  (or  arty  or  avant-garde).  I hope  nobody  out  there 
believes  conversely  that  that  they  should  all  be  naive  monosyllabic  Folk 
Artists.  Any  kind  of  purism  is  a bringdown — it  limits  the  kinds  of  things  you 
tell  yourself  you  can  enjoy.  It's  just  that  while  it's  okay  to  hear  someone 
who's  knowledgeable  pretending  to  be  naive  and  simple,  it's  a real  drag  to 
not  doing  his  thing  on  his  level,  and  while  it's  even  okay  to  hear  someone 
who's  knowledgeable  preteding  to  be  naive  and  simple,  it's  a real  drag  to 
listen  to  a nitwit,  singing  about  something  really  profound  he  just  read  in 
Alan  Watts  (Kahlil  Gibran?  Marshall  McLuhan?) 

It  is  therefore  a pleasure  to  listen  to  The  Fugs  who  you  know  are  literate 
and  who,  whether  they  choose  to  be  formalistically  simple  or  to  move  in 
other  directions,  you  know  will  not  embarrass  you. 

On  their  second  LP,  the  Fugs'  awareness  put  them  way  out  ahead  of 
everybody.  The  long  cut,  "Virgin  Forest",  was,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first 
attempt  on  a rock  LP  to  go  beyond  simple  song  structure.  It  had  diverse 
sections  that  were  nevertheless  part  of  the  piece  as  a whole,  sound  effects, 
spoken  or  chanted  passages,  elements  of  drama,  improvisation— all  those 
things  that  have  since  become  the  most  exciting  areas  of  exploration  in  rock, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Beatles,  Mothers,  Stones,  Pink  Floyd,  and  so 
forth.  But  this  was  in  April,  I believe,  1966,  when  "Norweigian  Wood"  was 
the  farthest-out  piece  of  music  around. 

The  Fugs  haven't  kept  that  lead,  but  they  have  consolidated  their  gains 
with  Tenderness  Junction.  In  fact,  "Aphrodite  Mass"  on  the  new  LP  is  very 
much  like  "Virgin  Forest"  except  that  it  is  much  more  polished  and  together. 

Lest  you  old  Fugs  fans  panic,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  boys  as  musicians 
are  as  sloppy  as  ever,  and  that  the  production,  while  here  and  there  out- 
standing, still  has  plenty  of  holes  in  it.  If  you  like  real  Fugs  funk,  there's  a 
terrible  "Hare  Krishna",  misled  by  Allen  Ginsberg.  Another  cut  significant 
only  as  a document  of  our  times  is  a tape  of  the  exorcism  of  the  Pentagon. 

I will  have  to  admit,  though,  that  the  only  other  trace  of  the  old  Fugs  as 
a low  comedy  band  is  their  classic  "Wet  Drama".  For  the  rest,  they  have 
become  markedly  more  musically  sophisticated.  The  harsh,  funky  beauty 
they  formerly  managed  to  achieve  on  "Morning,  Morning"  and  "Coming 
Down"  has  become  positively  lush  and  baroque  on  such  cuts  as  "Fingers  of 
the  Sun".  The  use  of  very  tastefully  handled  strings  has,  rather  surprisingly, 
worked  fine. 

"Aphrodite  Mass",  one  section  of  which  is  in  classical  Greek,  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  album,  as  they  say.  Here  the  elements  of  intelligent  lyrics, 
free  expression,  a radical  approach  to  recording,  and  freakiness  come  to- 
gether most  successfully.  Any  band  that  can  combine  scatology  and  classical 
allusion  in  the  same  line  is  all  right  in  my  book.  Dow  charchild 
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Huck  Finn  is  Alive  and  Well  in  S.F. 


Sandy  Darlington 

Like  the  opening  shots  from  a classic  John  Ford  western,  as  the  titles  come 
on  we  can  see  him  in  the  background,  in  greys  silhouetted  against  the  Great 
Plains  of  our  cinematic  imagination,  seated  on  his  wagon,  heading  West, 
always  toward  the  West: 

"I  opened  this  store  on  a dream,  you  know,  to  sell  a few  amps  and 
close  it  on  a dream.  I'll  pack  up  and  go  to  Australia,  I don't  give  a damn.  Of 
course  I wouldn't  go  all  the  way  out  there  just  to  rob  filling  stations.  I'd  have 
to  have  something  going  for  me...  ." 

And  so  ends  another  episode  in  the  Roger  Calkins  epic,  in  this  case  a taped 
interview.  You  see,  folks,  it  all  started  when  we  heard  these  wacky  ads  on 
KMPX  and  then  we  heard  he  was  loaning  his  equipment  free  to  any  benefit. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  we  were  on  our  way  down  to  his  store  to  ask 
about  Kustom  Amps. 

Honestly,  I felt  cheated  when  I first  saw  the  place.  After  all  those  ads,  I 
expected,  well  an  opera  house  at  least.  And  then  there  it  is,  just  a store. 

But,  having  come  all  that  ways,  I walked  in  and  looked  around.  Well,  first 
of  all  I couldn't  do  anything  else  but  look,  I couldn't  move,  being  surrounded 
by  all  those  leather-covered  amps  and  the  sweaty,  weather-beaten,  grizzly 
prospector-looking,  amp-buying  personel  of  maybe  two  rock  bands,  and  no- 
body over  21 ! 

So  I look  around  for  the  boss,  right?  I mean  where's  the  fat  man  with  the 
blue  suit,  kind  of  rundown  Edward  G.  Robinson,  who  says  Yeah  kid,  Rock 
will  make  you  a free  man.  Sign  here  . . . and  everything  wrapped  in  blue 
cigar  smoke. 

And  there's  no  boss.  Only  this  kid  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  first,  I'd 
thought  he  was  just  a customer,  see?  Because  well  for  a start  he's  small.  And 
then  the  moustache,  a bit  too  short  maybe.  And  then  I notice  he's  the  one 
who  isn't  sweating. 

"Kid,  how  would  you  like  to  hear  Roger's  Three  Minute  Guaranteed  To 
Sell  A Kustom  Amp  Pitch?  Better  yet,  how  would  you  like  to  sec  Roger's 
Five  Minute  Guaranteed  To  Sell  A Kustom  Amp  Demonstration?" 

And  then  I knew  I'd  met  The  Man: 

Roger  Calkins.  Came  here  from  Kansas  City,  claims  to  have  sold  over 
$120,000  worth  of  Kustom  Amps  since  he  opened  in  February.  The  walking 
incarnation  of  Ye  Olde  Western  Showbusiness,  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Billy  the 
Kid;  we  exaggerate  everything,  even  the  truth.  He  speaks: 

Actually  it  came  on  as  a joke.  See,  I mean  everything  here  is  a big,  a lot 
of  fun,  and  everything  that's  made  me  a lot  of  money  in  many  cases  came 
on  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Kids  kept  asking  one  thing:  What's  so 
good  about  Kustom?  So  1 devised  a pitch  that  would  run  it  down  to  them  real 
fast. 


From  there  I elaborated  on  it.  Everybody  dug  hearing  me  say:  You  want 
to  hear  the  three  minute  pitch?  In  other  words,  I'd  pitch  them  but  they'd 
think  it  was  funny  too,  and  it  was  entertaining  in  a way,  at  least  I was  selling 
a lot  of  amps,  so  that  was  where  it  was  at. 

"So  then  — and  it's  in  the  printer's  right  now  — I decided  on  a long 
scroll,  man,  suitable  for  framing.  It'll  be  all  rolled  up  with  a red  ribbon 
around  it,  and  it'll  be  Roger's  Three  Minute  Guaranteed  To  Sell  A Kustom 
Amp  Pitch,  And  I'll  give  everybody  one  after  I give  them  the  pitch,  and  tell 
them:  You  can  take  it  home  and  hang  it  on  your  wall,  decorate  your  room 
with  it,  impress  the  girls  . . . 

You  obviously  have  gotten  an  impression  of  me  when  I was  selling  a 
Kustom  Amp  Well  I don't  mess  around  when  I sell  a Kustom  Amp,  But  on 
^.e  other  hand,  do  have  a lo,  of  fun.  I didn't  come  out  here  to  make  money 
Wen  of  course  , ha,  was  the  original  motive.  I sure  did,,',  come  ou,  to  see  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  I mean  that  thing  costs  me  35e  every  time  I cross  „ 

,n  heToay\  h ‘ **'?  a"  l’"e'  'l,a,'S  ,be  rM»"  People  come 

rn  the  store,  to  buy  things,  no,  be  entertained.  I know  tltat  I'm  no,  ou, 
here  to  entertain  myself.  But  I am." 

"For  instance  the  ads.  I think  of  stuff  you  wouldn't  believe,  stuff  we  can't 

l'mT'l  1 want  t0  make  mortey  And  we«re  makjng  ,Qt  of  m 

whop  ,ld  31  tKe  rn°"eyL,'rn  makin8-  I'm  no  Elvis  Presley,  or  you  know 

of  th  V Cabe  m3y  be'  but  ‘ mean  1 am  Pro8ressing  quite  welf  But  a lot 
of  thought  goes  into  it.  And  we  do  work  hard 

they  do,  I'll  tell  them  thev'rl  they  complain?  I don't  think  so.  And  if 
that  says  Roger  Calk, US  WelXesW  Uahs  it's  Ifttght'" 
store.  .he;^:;^:»To„e:hi„gNo,omi^Lwha,  kind  °f  peopie  *> 

service  We  don't  nr  b 1 ° 8et  l^e,r  money  s worth  and  to  get  good 
■n  that  door.  Maybe  itUmOi^aSlrwh  “T  ” wh°eVCr  walks 
I'm  going  to  have  to  cover  a lo,  of  ^ " '°W"'  1 flS"reJ 

didn't  have  anything  goine  for  % i.  eLauSf  1 m a smaH  guy  and  I 
opened  the  store.  That's  true  man'  °U  ^ Ae  measles  when  I 

rhrvid  ,hr ,fs  not  -iiy  a 

them  this:  I'm  not  interested  in  sellinc  ^ the  e°d  °f  my  Pitch  1 tell 
reason  I said  all  this  was  because  of  the fallat!"1  “I*7*'  ,he  °n,y 
^^udidn't  know  when  you 
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ing  you  one,  but  I am  interested  in  doing  this:  if  you  eve 
amp,  I highly  suggest,  and  I know  this  for  a fact,  man,  rha 


o “““  '-vsiyuiiug  ne  saia  was  exactly  how  I had 

imagined  he  would  say  it.  Because  when  I'd  first  heard  him  giving  his  pitch 
tripped  out  into  this  Wild  West  thing,  wherein  he  was  some  Pioneei 
Travelling  Salesman,  wearing  a derby  hat,  garters  on  his  arm,  who'd  set  ouil 
from  the  so-called  civilization  of  Kansas  City  in  about  1850  to  seek  his  for 
tune  amongst  the  Dangers  and  Glittering  Opportunities  of  the  Golden  West 
figured  he  hadn't  quite  made  it  in  Kansas  City,  not  the  way  he  wanted  to 
at  least,  so  he  staked  all  he  had,  bought  himself  a wagon,  filled  it  full  o) 
things  to  sell,  and  headed  straight  into  Indian  Country,  knowing  that  if  hr 
ever  got  through  it  all,  he'd  have  made  a hell  of  a profit. 

j ThnPr0,b,e?1  W,aS  how  t0  §et  there  without  being  scalped.  What  he  coulJ 
o well  and  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  talk  to  people  and  sell  them  things  Sol 
away  he  went,  relying  on  his  wits  and  his  talking,  his  endless  epic  talkmj 
which  carried  him  into  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes,  past  Big  Brother,  J 

O?  ' in*°  tbeir  battle  8r°unds,  their  feasts,  their  celebrations,  alw  J 
talking  and  selling:  U 

vo™  Chief'  7”  "°f  “ ,ake  y0UI  land  awaP-  al>  1 want  to  do  is  J 

lb  t ,b  TS  l W°"  ' S'Ve  y°"  a"y  disc0,im'  But  before  you  ge,  up  ttghl 
ports  abn  b T'  rm  Slviug.  Man,  we  guarantee  every, h,  J 

parts,  labor,  shtpptng,  we'll  even  loan  you  an  amp  while  yours  is  gettirl 
fixed.  You  compare  that  with  any  Warranty  " * 8 I 

it  was  eoim!‘  ^'^Ired  °Ut  1 wa.  going  to  script  this  Western  ...  I th, nil 

Anyway  all  Thar,’0"1!,  5 “ J°  Wi'h  Hey  The  G™vy  SalestnJ 

some  facts  „s  e /,  ed  '°  d°  l"’hen  1 ca™  >°  i»>erv,ew  him  was  to  gel 
Is  Living  Inside  h-  rf”  u!  an°ther  §ala  Performance  from  The  Man  VVhJ 
InXdiie  nvef  A Wesr  For  Y0U  Every  DaV  On  Market  Stree:  I 
about  selling  whe  I'  ^ bC  W3S  Ca’kins  8iving  a tape  interval 

with  wht  ,n  uWalk  tW0  CUSt0merS'  whom  he  then  not  only  deal 

and  ,nClUdM  'ape  “ 

was  going  'b'”5  aU.,here  bsf°re  ™ >"  had  thought  I 

side  the  mind  of  D W ^iffiths'a 'V  WeS*,em'  and  instead  ,here  1 was  I 
and  stared  out  onto  the  .Ilk  f he  St0od  in  a vacant  lot  in  Hollywood 
build  in  film.  ® FUSb/  seein8  visions  of  the  empire  he  woul'B 

as  objea,veiy  and  subiK"Ki 

worthy,  groovv  And  if  A ’ Possibly  can.  So  if  you  feel  it's  new-;B 
worthy:  fwLTto  con  „r,  • ™ybe  by  " y'ar  thia  >1™  HI  be  new 

if  I possibly  can  I'd  m b ° Brogrcss  until  I become  a newsworthy  persoB 
^ ab0m  me  ,ba"  ' '™ald  abou,  Reag M 

as  far  as  voting  goes  andV  ' ln§  m,a'  1 ain'[  even  a resident  of  CaliforroB 
l-st  this  would\ee  ;:mae"dhilr„'e;:.'',,ed  °'  h”™8  'ha'  8“y  S°  1 ““  1 
And  as  the  film  ends,  we  hear  as  At  tU*  u ■ 

H opened  Aissmreo'n  a dre™.r„Vbbee,m;,me- 
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equiem  for  the  Heavyweights 

Marvin  Garson 


U.C.  Black  Ball 

Bruce  Rappoport 


When  New  York  had  its  big  newspaper  strike,  dealers  were  making  a 
fortune  by  importing  daily  papers  from  Boston,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  second-rate  places  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  people  addicted  to  the 


daily  newspapers. 

We  have  some  addicts  in  San  Francisco,  too,  who  pay  a quarter  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  But  the  streets  are  not  flooded  with  vendors  hawking  the 
L.  A.  Times  or  the  Fresno  Bee.  Lots  of  people  are  simply  living  without  the 
dailies,  feeling  freer  and  lighter  after  some  mild  withdrawal  symptoms. 

What  will  happen  when  the  strike  is  over?  Will  we  have  only  one  daily? 

If  so,  will  it  be  the  Chronicle,  or  the  Examiner,  or  some  merged  monstrosity? 

I prefer  to  think  about  what  might  happen  if  both  go  out  of  business  and 
we're  left  with  no  big  daily  at  all. 

Ramparts  says: 

"When  the  strike  ends,  as  God  willing  the  sooner  the  better,  you  will  find 
your  favorite  columnists  back  in  their  usual  papers.  In  the  meantime,  after 
our  patron  saint  A.  J.  Liebling,  we  feel  the  only  way  we  can  continue  the 
tradition  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  city  is  to  provide  one." 

After  my  patron  saint  (Thomas  Paine),  I believe  the  only  way  we  can 
begin  a tradition  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  city  is  to  provide  a hundred 
different  "presses"  to  replace  the  single  official  press  we  have  had  for  the 
last  forty  years  or  so.  If  the  bureaucratic  economy  is  strangling  to  death, 
beginning  with  the  giant  daily  paper,  then  for  God's  sake  let  it  strangle. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was  the  grooviest  daily  in  the  country  — 
crisp,  witty,  fun  to  read,  often  intelligent  — but  nevertheless  it  stopped  up 
the  pores  of  this  city. 

Some  of  the  things  that  were  wrong  with  the  Chronicle  are  wrong  with 
any  giant  daily: 

□ A big  daily  is  official.  Even  if  you've  seen  something  happen  in  person, 
it  doesn't  exist  for  you  as  a real  event  until  you've  read  it  in  the  paper  the 
following  morning;  and  a lot  of  things  that  seem  like  real  events  because 
you  read  them  in  the  paper  never  existed  outside  of  a press  release. 

□ A big  daily  pretends  to  speak  to  and  for  all  the  people,  something  clear- 
ly impossible.  It  succeeds  in  creating  an  audience  of  voyeurs  who  hang  on 
the  lives  of  a few  prominent  names  impossibly  far  removed  from  them. 

□ A big  daily  has  impossibly  high  advertising  rates.  The  big-time  junk 
dealers  (Roos/Atkins,_Sears  Roebuck,  Rosalie's  Rentals)  can  afford  to  adver- 
tise there,  but  citizens  find  it  hard  to  make  small  deals  with  each  other 
through  a giant  daily  paper. 

The  Chronicle  suffered  from  these  particular  defects: 

□ Too  much  coy  San  Francisco  narcissism. 

□ Trying  too  hard  to  be  "with  it". 

□ A political  split  personality.  The  Chron  ran  pieces  on  Vietnam  by 
Mary  McCarthy  and  Felix  Greene;  it  viciously  distorted  local  anti-war 
demonstrations  and  flatly  opposed  Proposition  P.  (I'm  told  that  this  split 
personality  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  staff,  by  and  large  composed  of 
timid  liberals,  played  a game  of  sneaking  things  through  past  the  publisher, 
an  Atherton  socialite  who  usually  read  nothing  but  the  society  page.) 

I've  written  this  in  the  past  tense  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  an  obit- 
uary. I really  hope  the  Chronicle  will  die  and  the  Examiner  too,  so  that  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  only  city  in  the  country  without  an  official  press.  With 
| fresher  senses,  people  will  be  able  to  create  new  forms  of  communication  in 
ink  on  paper:  wall  newspapers,  broadsheet  poems,  a dozen  different  daily 
and  weekly  and  occasional  publications,  some  of  them  newspapers,  some  of 
them  magazines,  some  of  them  needing  new  words  to  define  them. 

This  city  is  beginning  to  take  on  the  flavor  that  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
must  have  had  around  1770.  If  the  monopoly  press  begins  dying  of  its  own 
engorgement,  1776  won't  be  far  away. 


The  American  myth  about  the  "Ne- 
gro" typically  degrades  his  ability  to 
speak  and  write  but  begrudgingly  ad- 
mits his  unusual  athletic  prowess.  In 
the  last  two  weeks,  black  students  at 
the  University  of  California  have  had 
a difficult  time  of  it  on  both  counts, 
literary  and  athletic. 

The  incidents  began  with  an  English 
professor's  characterization  of  a request  for  a 
course  in  "Afro-American  literature"  as  a de- 
mand for  "pandering  to  the  needs  of  racial 
pride".  A few  days  later,  the  "men  of  letters" 
of  the  English  department  were  joined  by  the 
letter  men  of  the  athletic  department  who  aft- 
er a bewildering  series  of  resignations  and 
threatened  boycotts  issued  a statement  that 
came  down,  as  one  of  the  black  athletes  put  it, 
calling  their  fellow  black  athletes,  "stupid 
niggers". 

Presley’s  Suspension 

A few  years  ago,  a study  at  a high  school 
on  the  edge  of  a fast  spreading  black  ghetto 
revealed  that  a major  'fear'  of  the  white  stu- 
dents was  that  the  new  black  kids  would  take 
away  all  the  best  positions  on  the  football  and 
baseball  teams.  Bob  Presley,  a black  student 
and  basketball  player  at  U.C.  has  been  fast  on 
his  way  to  becoming  U.C.'s  top  player  and  has 
received  nationwide  recognition  as  one  of  the 
best  'rebounders'  in  the  country.  But  last  week, 
Presley  was  suddenly  suspended  by  basketball 
coach  Rene  Hcrrerias  over  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. There  were  contradictory  reports  on  the 
basis  of  the  suspension,  one  report  indicating 
that  it  was  Presley's  missing  a practice,  anoth- 
er that  it  was  his  refusal  to  cut  his  hair.  The 
University's  only  black  dean,  Dean  Donald 
Hopkins,  "talked"  to  Coach  Hcrrerias  and 
shortly  after-wards  Presley  was  re-instated. 
The  white  basketball  players  were  shocked; 
"they  felt  their  coach"  had  been  improperly 
pressured  and  announced  an  immediate  boy- 
cott of  the  team. 

In  the  meantime,  a third  year  law  student, 
Robert  Tanenbaum,  made  a lengthy  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  white  athletes  charging  that 
the  black  athletes  were  overindulged  by  the 
University,  that  they  were  totally  unqualified 
for  academic  work  either  in  terms  of  ability 
or  potential,  and  arguing  that  the  "Two-Per- 
cent"  rule  whereby  the  University  can  admit 
students  not  up  to  the  normal  admissions 
standards,  had  been  "prostituted  in  letting 
these  students  in  (the  "oldest  occupation" 
metaphor  seems  to  be  much  in  the  vogue  at 
U.C.  with  the  English  Department's  "pander- 
ing" comment). 

Grievances  of  Black  Athletes 


English  department  though  their  problems 
there  had  a "more  sophisticated"  air  about 
them.  Members  of  the  Afro-American  Students 
Union  at  U.C.  requested  that  the  department 
initiate  a course  on  Afro-American  literature 
as  soon  as  possible.  "To  invent  the  course  be- 
fore a substantial  literature  comes  along  would 
be  pandering  to  the  needs  of  racial  pride."  It 
would  be  "educational  therapy"  for  blacks 
who  "need  to  invent  a heritage"  by  grasping 
at  such  things  as  jazz,  African  sculpture,  or 
Afro-American  literature.  Professor  David 
Littlejohn  was  reported  to  have  said  to  a 
Daily  Californian  reporter.  Another  Professor, 
lackson  Burgess,  could  see  no  more  need  for 
the  course  than  for  a course  on  "American- 
female  literature."  There  was  little  response 
to  these  statements  from  students  or  faculty 
in  the  department  though  a few  letters  to  the 
editor  did  appear  on  the  subject  in  the  Daily 
Californian. 

Social  Questions 

A white  English  student  called  the  com- 
ments "neo-racist"  while  a black  student  in 
English  questioned  what  was  "nco"  about  the 
racism.  Contacted  recently,  Littlejohn  refused 
to  comment  further.  He  told  of  late  night 
phone  calls  and  anonymous  letters  and  vowed 
"never  again  to  make  public  statements  out- 
side my  classroom."  Burgess,  more  coura- 
geous, stuck  by  his  statement  and  asked  how 
the  teacher  of  such  a course  would  decide 
whether  a Negro  writer  was  only  Negro  by 
race  as  opposed  to  those  writers  directly  con- 
cerned with  their  "Negritudc".  Pushed  fur- 
ther, he  explained  that  the  basic  problem  was 
that  the  English  department  did  not  want  to 
get  involved  in  'social  questions'.  Their  con- 
cern was  strictly  "form  and  style".  A course 
like  the  one  suggested  was  appropriate  for  a 
sociology  course  not  an  English  course  and 
besides  the  deportment  hesitated  to  study  au- 
thors who  had  not  been  "dead  for  50  years  or 
more"  (he  had  earlier  mentioned  that  "much 
of  the  better  [black)  literature  has  only  been 
written  in  the  last  40  years)." 

In  the  last  five  years,  major  universities 
around  the  country  have  been  engaged  in  a 
virtual  'mad  rush'  to  find  black  students  for 
their  schools.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  trying  to  integrate  the 
"liberal"  schools  and  U.C.,  in  fact,  has  probab- 
ly the  biggest  program  of  this  kind  in  the 
country.  Obviously  though,  an  attempt  to 
"integrate"  the  campus  is  going  to  have  to  go 
much  further  than  the  recruitment  office. 
Black  students  ore  not  likely  to  come  to  Berke- 
ley in  droves,  the  school  is  likely  to  remain 
a "white"  citadel,  if  such  students  can  only 
expect  to  be  either  pushed  around,  overpatron- 
ized,  or  given  intellectual  rationalizations  for 
their  being  ignored. 


Tanenbaum  did  neglect  to  mention  that  the 
two  white  stars  of  the  team  were  also  admit- 
ted under  the  same  program.  In  general,  he 
was  furious  at  these  overindulged  students— 
who  he  confidently  predicted  would  never 
make  it  through  U.C.,  who  were  now  accusing 
"their  donors  of  impropriety".  The  black  ath- 
letes in  the  meanwhile,  pointing  out  that  they 
had  never  attacked  the  white  athletes,  came 
up  with  a list  of  grievances  and  demands  in- 
cluding the  ouster  of  three  coaches  whom  they 
felt  to  be  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  integrated  teams.  The  University  re- 
sponded by  setting  up  a three  man  adminis- 
trative committee  to  study  the  matter  though 
the  committee's  findings  were  not  to  be  made 
public.  The  white  athletes  were  reassured  that 
their  coach  had  not  been  pressured  by  Dean 
Hopkins  and  returned  to  practice.  The  black 
athletes  were  threatened  with  suspensions  and 
so  also  returned  to  practice. 


andora’s  Box 

Further  checking  into  the  situation  revealed 
whole  pandora's  box  of  racial  problems, 
'bite  players  have  been  accused  of  purposely 
ying  to  build  up  the  white  stars  at  the  cost 
: the  black  players.  Black  players  complained 
"ridicule  of  their  personal  and  physical 
jpcarancc".  Wives  of  the  black  athletes  were 
ipposedly  passed  over  for  non-tcchnical  jobs 
;ually  given  to  athletes'  wives  to  help  sup- 
art  them  through  school. 

The.  situation,  in  fact,  has  evidently  become 
a serious  that  Bay  area  coaches  at  black 
hools,  who  have  in  the  past  actively  cncour- 
;cd  athletes  to  go  to  U.C.,  arc  now  actively 
iscouraging  such  moves. 

On  the  more  academic  level,  the  players 
amplained  of  "inferior  academic  adv.ee  and 
aunseling."  As  one  black  student  explained 
we  arc  over-patronized  and  handled  with 
ach  kid  gloves  that  the  advisors  discouraged 


"Educational  Therapy 

"But  what  can  you  expect  from  the  ‘jocks',' 
one  student  remarked.  Unfortunately,  the 
black  students  did  not  seem  to  fare  any  better 
at  the  hands  of  the  men  of  letters'  in  the 


Letters 

Your  world  stinks. 

It  stinks  like  the  corpse  of  a horse  on  the 
road  in  July.  It  is  without  honor.  One  manu- 
factured nightmare  after  another.  Everyone 
living  in  fear  of  the  great  unnameablc  night- 
mare in  the  sky. 

An  American  child  grows  looks  back  and 
not  without  understanding  spits  in  the  womb 
of  his  mother. 

I reject  you, 
Bob  Seidemann 


— S.  F.  Express-Times  — Harpsichord 
Can  you  imagine  what  an  electric  harpsi- 
chord sounds  like?  You  can  find  out  at  the 
Steppenwolf  in  Berkeley  on  February  11  be- 
tween 2 and  8 p.m.  Anton  Ligncll,  noted 
harpsichord  builder,  is  presenting  a program 
of  music  for  electric  harpsichord  and  clavi- 
chord. Also  on  the  bill  will  be  Sky  Blue,  and 
Tracy  and  Ira  from  Mother  Earth.  Admission 
is  FREE. 


Go  From  Here: 

A Prison  Diary 
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Daniel  S. 
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MAPS -Thinking 
The  Unthinkable 

Sandy  Close 

Since  the  anti-draft  demonstrations 
last  October,  the  peace  movement  in 
Berkeley  has  moved  from  brash  over- 
confidence  to  profound  confusion.  In- 
dictments of  anti-war  leader  and  bloody 
confrontations  between  demonstrators 
and  police  make  "the  rottenness  of  the 
American  system  seem  more  real  than 
ever  before".  There  is  a growing  impa- 
tience to  move  beyond  symbolic  protests  — 
Quaker  acts  of  conscience  — to  a program  of 
action  which  will  yield  immediate,  concrete 
results.  People  cling  to  the  memory  of  that 
exhilarating  release  of  energy  on  October  20 
when  they  took  to  the  Oakland  streets  — 
when  for  a few  hours  they  challenged  and 
effectively  disrupted  the  power  structure  after 
months  of  blatantly  courting  defeat.  But  un- 
derneath they  arc  afraid  and  reluctant  to  con- 
sider what,  beyond  boosting  their  own  morale, 
the  street  barricades  achieved. 

Escalation 

The  line  between  drama  and  reality  in  the 
Berkeley  peace  movement  grows  increasingly 
vague.  On  the  one  hand,  the  October  demon- 
strations escalated  the  range  of  possible  anti- 
war activities  to  a whole  new  plane  — sym- 
bolised by  the  destruction  of  private  property 
and  the  disruption  of  traffic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  impact  of  the  demonstrations  on  the 
war  effort  was  nil.  And  the  peace  movement 
has  since  been  bogged  down  in  the  inevitable 
chain  of  reactions  and  counter-reactions  to 
what  was,  in  terms  of  its  ultimate  goal  of 
ending  the  war,  a defeat. 

Perhaps  if  there  had  been  time  for  a post- 
mortem examination  of  methods  and  aims, 
the  movement  would  have  languished  in  leth- 
argy and  despair.  But  before  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  was  even  over,  reprisals  against  a select 
group  of  student  demonstrators  by  the  Uni- 
versity Administration  had  engulfed  it  in  a 
new  crisis.  Compared  to  the  Oakland  Induc- 
tion Center,  the  new  target  of  attack  - the 
office  of  the  Chancellor  - was  an  old  familiar 
friend, 

Crack-Down 

The  peace  movement  could  justify  its  pre- 
occupation with  the  campus  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Administration's  actions  were  part 
of  a nationwide  crack-down  on  anti-war  ele- 
ments. The  covert  political  nature  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  to  be  unmasked.  Unless  the  leaders 
were  defended,  the  movement  would  fall  apart 
An  even  more  basic  consideration,  how- 
ever, was  that  Chancellor  Heyns  provided  an 
immediate  and  vulnerable  target.  Even  a mi- 
nor victory  on  campus  would  siphon  off  some 
of  the  frustration  of  not  knowing  how  to  con- 
front the  system  outside.  The  peace  movement 
fumed  inward  to  survive. 

Maps  Claim 

Leaders  of  the  Movement  against  Political 
Suspensions  (MAPS)  - which  assumed  direc- 
tion of  the  new  campaign  - claim  that  their 
most  significant  achievement  since  October 
has  been  to  increase  the  political  awareness 
of  the  student  body. 

Where  the  quasi-violent  demonstrations  in 
Oakland  failed  to  turn  a lot  of  the  student 
body  on,  the  more  bread  and  butter  issues  of 
MAPS  succeeded  The  University  had  not  only 
singled  out  a handful  of  leaders  to  bear  the 
punishment  for  what  thousands  of  students 
had  done.  !t  had  violated  its  own  rules  to  get 

withd”  t ‘ Had'  ,n  Char8cd  ,he  s,ude",s 
wtth  dtsobeymg  a court  injunction  against  the 

off  cnL  PU.t  f0|,  mCS  f°r  or8anis'ng  on-  or 
off-campus  illegal  acts  when  the  injunction 


Invalid  Election 

Later  on.  when  the  student  body  elected, 
graduate  students  to  the  Senate,  including 
ven  members  of  MAPS,  the  Chancellor  de 
and  I ° °f  8radua,C  S,udcn,s  mvalid 

Sfudeten td^i,e°f  "S 

In  it,  attempts  to  thwart  these  administra- 
tis e moves  through  student  protests,  MAPS 
can  claim  little  success.  So  far  two  students 
have  been  suspended  for  their  participation  in 
campus  rallies  during  Stop  the  Draft  week. 
(The  Senate,  though  it  continues  to  meet  and 
pass  resolutions,  ,s  still  dependent  on  a Union 
Program  and  Facilities  Board  for  its  funds) 
The  subsequent  series  of  mill-ins  and  demon- 
strations  against  CIA  and  Dow  recruiting  re- 
sulted in  the  suspension  of  an  additional  two. 
*.th  the  cases  of  a number  of  students  still 
pending 

Student  Threat 

According  ,0  MAPS,  the  threat  of  further 


protestors  than  it  did.  Moreover,  the  anti- 
Administration  campaign  is  not  yet  through. 
The  students  still  have  two  trump  cards  to 
play.  The  Teaching  Assistants'  Union  — AFT 
local  1570  — is  threatening  to  stage  a strike 
which,  if  approved  by  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, would  affect  every  AFL-CIO  employee  on 
campus  and  bring  operations  to  a halt. 

The  key  issue  behind  the  strike  is  the  fact 
that  a TA  suspended  for  violating  student  rules 
automatically  loses  his  job,  although  his  of- 
fense had  nothing  to  do  with  his  functioning 
as  a TA.  When  the  Union  raised  the  issue  with 
the  Grievance  Board  (over  the  threatened  sus- 
pension of  the  Draft  Week  Leader  Frank  Bar- 
dackc).  the  Board  ruled  that  it  could  not  deal 
with  employee  grievances  that  followed  from 
cases  of  student  discipline. 

AFT  Strike 

MAPS  had  pressed  the  AFT  to  call  its  strike 
in  conjunction  with  the  three  day  mill-in  last 
November,  but  the  Union  felt  the  Central  La- 
bor Council  would  withhold  approval  until  all 
channels  for  negotiation  (including  the  Griev- 
ance Board)  had  been  tapped.  Should  the 
Chancellor  now  fail  to  overrule  the  Grievance 
Board's  decision  and  revise  the  entire  griev- 
ance procedure  for  AFT  employees,  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  is  almost  certain  to  sanction 
the  strike. 

In  the  absence  of  some  new  administrative 
outrage,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  AFT  strike 
would  receive  much  faculty  support.  Since  the 
FSM  in  1964,  when  the  blatant  ineptness  of 
the  Administration  virtually  forced  the  facul- 
ty to  take  the  students'  side,  most  of  the 
faculty  has  felt  increasingly  vindictive  to- 
wards radical  student  movements.  Unlike  the 
students,  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
needs  of  the  academic  community  for  those 
of  the  peace  movement,  whether  because  it 
feels  the  sacrifice  would  be  futile  or  because  it 
supports  the  war. 

Student  Strike 

A second  Stop  the  Draft  week  is  also  being 
planned  for  April.  Last  weekend,  three  repre- 
sentatives of  MAPS  (which  combines  members 
of  anti-war  groups  on  campus)  attended  a stu- 
dent mobilization  meeting  in  Chicago  to  map 
out  strategies  for  the  new  offensive  which  will 
climax  with  an  international  student  strike 
against  the  war. 

Whether  this  new  offensive  will  move  be- 
yond the  womb  of  the  campus  or  whether  it 
will  focus  on  the  various  University  depart- 
ments directly  involved  in  the  war  is  still 
unclear.  But  one  factor  makes  it  likely  that 
April  will  see  a renewed  effort  by  students 
to  cope  directly  with  the  war  machine  — the 
massive  loss  of  student  (2-S)  deferments 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  this  Spring.  As  this 
deadline  approaches,  the  draft  will  become  the 
most  urgent  issue  of  the  anti-war  campaign 

CDO  Effort 

How  Stop  the  Draft  Week  will  utilise  the 
Icar  of  imminent  induction  in  a politically 
meaningful  way  is  the  most  crucial  challenge 
lacing  the  peace  movement  in  Berkeley  today 
One  new  group.  Campus  Draft  Opposition, 
has  rejected  the  alternative  of  staging  new 
disruptive  demonstrations  in  front  of  Induc- 
tion Centers  in  favor  of  efforts  to  appeal  to  a 
broader  range  of  students  who  have  not  yet 
formulated  a position  on  the  war.  CDO  has 
begun  to  circulate  a pledge  to  resist  the  draft 
(not  illegal  per  se)  in  high  schools  and  cam- 
puses throughout  the  country  which  i,  plans 
to  make  public  during  graduation  ceremonies 

with  rnn1"8  Mcan'Lvhi,e'  la«yers  working 
with  CDO  are  researching  issues  (such  as  the 
constitutionality  of  draft  boards  which  arc 
imbalanced  in  composition)  on  which  the  de- 
fense of  draft  resisters  can  be  based. 

The  questions  left  hanging  after  the  Octo- 
ber demonstrations  - questions  about  effec- 
tive tactics  and  aims  — have  yet  to  be  re- 

“£*?■  If  lhe,rCCer,t  camPus  confrontations 

added  no  new  horizons  to  the  Berkeley  peace 
movement,  at  least  they  prevented  i,  from 
fupptng  into  despair.  The  movement  still  has 
i s guts.  Final  acts  are  becoming  thinkable  — 
even  acts  understood  to  be  ultimately  futile. 


LES  BALLETS  AFR1CA1NS 

Closing  Night  Party 
Sunday  evening,  February  4 


This  Month’s  Game  of  the  Century; 

Black  Power  Under  the  Astrodome 

(Mr.  Bardacke,  who  was  recently  indicted  for  conspiracy  by  the  Alameda 
County  Grand  Jury,  will  be  doing  this  sports  column  as  a regular  feature.) 

Frank  Bardacke 

Last  week  the  UCLA  basketball  team  lost  a game  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  two  years  in  what  sportswriters  called  the  "game  of  the  century  Since 
there  probably  won't  be  another  "game  of  the  century"  for  more  than  a 
month  this  historic  contest  deserves  some  comment. 

It  is  easy  to  root  for  the  UCLA  basketball  team.  They  are  led  by  seven-f00| 
black  nationalist  Lew  Alcindor.  Alcindor,  the  best  player  in  college  basket- 
ball, wears  his  hair  in  a natural,  lists  Nat  Turner,  Malcolm  X,  and  Moham- 
med Ali  as  his  heroes,  voted  to  support  a black  boycott  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  refuses  to  stand  for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

What  most  angers  the  sportswriters,  however,  is  that  Alcindor  will  not 
go  through  the  ritualistic  motions  of  the  ordinary  sports  interview.  Rather 
than  answer  newsmen's  questions  with  the  expected  string  of  banalities, 
he  often  responds  with  the  simple  truth.  There  was  an  uproar  in  the  Los 
Angeles  press  when  Alcindor  told  an  interviewer  that  "Los  Angeles  has  j 
lot  of  phonies."  That  remark  was  the  subject  of  many  outraged  columns  by 
sportswriters  who  in  private  conversations  call  their  readers  names  thai 
maybe  even  The  Express  Times  would  not  print. 

Alcindor,  however,  is  only  the  main  attraction.  Backing  him  up  are  several 
great  players,  including  Lucius  Allen  who  also  wears  his  hair  in  a natural 
and  who  was  busted  last  summer  for  possession  of  pot.  Rooting  this  team 
on  is  a group  of  predominantly  black  cheerleaders  who  make  no  attempi 
to  hide  their  blackness.  They  ham  up  the  cheers  by  dancing  and  singing 
with  exaggerated  rhythm,  and  they  shock  the  crowd  by  playing  grabsies 
with  the  very  white  and  very  blonde  UCLA  pom  pom  girls. 

Last  week  this  team  played  the  second  best  college  team  in  the  nation, 
the  University  of  Houston,  in  Texas's  Astrodome.  Right-wing  Texas  oil 
money  built  the  Astrodome,  which  is  inevitably  called  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world.  What  makes  it  so  wonderful  is  that  it  is  big,  it  is  domed,  and 
it  cost  a lot. 

These  awe-inspiring  characteristics  hardly  qualify  it  as  a good  place  to 
watch  basketball.  The  sportswriters  are  still  dizzy  with  happiness  because 

55.000  people  watched  the  game  (twice  as  many  as  ever  before)  but  less  than 

5.000  people  actually  got  a proper  view  of  the  court.  The  others  watched 
through  binoculars  and  any  basketball  fan  can  tell  you  that  basketball  is 
much  too  fast  to  see  with  binoculars.  But  the  Texans  who  own  and  run  the 
Astrodome  are  planning  to  play  three  games  at  once  next  time  around  The 
fans  still  will  not  be  close  enough  to  see  but  hopefully  they  will  be  so 
bewildered  they  won't  give  a damn. 

UCLA  s opponent,  the  University  of  Houston,  was  forced  to  integrate 
three  years  ago.  Not  four  out  of  the  five  starters  on  the  team  are  black. 
(One  of  the  white  players  for  Houston  was  the  coach's  son  who  played  lor 
a few  minutes  and  then  left,  completely  outclassed,  poor  boy.)  None  of  the 
Houston  Negroes  wear  naturals,  of  course,  their  hair  is  respectfully  short 
Indeed,  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  hired  hands  bought  by  big  Texas  money  so 
that  Houston  could  have  a winning  team  to  match  their  winning  Astrodome. 
The  best  of  these  players,  made  possible  by  what  the  Athletic  Department 
at  Houston  considers  the  historic  and  courageous  Supreme  Court  Decision, 
is  Elvin  Hayes.  Hayes,  a six-foot  eight-inch  forward,  is  from  rural  Loui- 
siana and  when  he  warmed  up  he  moved  with  the  careful  slowness  of  a 
Southern  Negro  share-cropper. 

But  the  hired  hands  from  Texas  decisively  outplayed  the  sophisticated 
lack  nationalists  from  Los  Angeles.  Alcindor,  bothered  by  an  eye  injury 
and  slowed  by  a long  lay-off  nursing  that  injury,  could  not  defense  Hayes 
At  the  beginning  of  the  game  Hayes  moved  to  the  outside  and  hit  several 
long  shots  over  Alcindor.  When  UCLA  switched  another  man  onto  Hayes, 
he  moved  to  the  inside  and  scored  easily.  He  had  29  points  in  the  first  half 
and  not  even  a brilliant  game  from  Lucius  Allen  (the  pot  head)  could  pull 
UCLA  back  in  the  second  half. 

Houston's  victory  had  its  good  side.  UCLA  has  won  too  often.  They  were 
heavily  favored  and  seeing  them  get  beat  was  similar  to  seeing  the  old 
invincible  Yankees  lose.  But  any  enjoyment  was  cut  short  by  the  post  game 
interview  with  the  Houston  coach,  Guy  Lewis.  Lewis  came  on  hard  in  a 
checkered  turquoise  jacket  and  called  Hayes  "boy"  more  than  once.  He  had 
all  the  charm  of  the  "nice  guy"  guard  of  a Southern  chain  gang.  And  the 
final  Texas  touch  was  the  wreath  of  flowers  he  wore  around  his  neck.  It  wa> 
plastic. 


Benefit  PEACE  and  FREEDOM  PARTY 

Curran  Theater,  455  Geary,  San  Francisco 
Tickets  at  Box  Office 
Brunner's,  893-4048 
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Gee,  You're  so  Beautiful  That  It's  Starting  to  Rain 
Oh,  Marcia, 

I Want  your  long  blonde  beauty 

to  be  taught  in  high  school, 

so  kids  will  learn  that  God 

lives  like  music  in  the  skin 

and  sounds  like  a sunshine  harpsichord. 

I want  high  school  report  cards 
to  look  like  this : 

Playing  with  Gentle  Glass  Things 
A 

Computer  Magic 
A 

Writing  Letters  to  Those  You  Love 
A 

Finding  out  about  Fish 
A 

Marcia’s  Long  Blonde  Beauty 
A+  I 


I Poem  by  Richard  Brautigan  / Printed  by  G.  Mackintosh  / Free 

/EATHER  REPORT 

fteen  public-spirited  citizens  passed  out  2500  copies  of  this  poem  in  the 
cial  district  last  Friday  at  noon,  just  as  it  started  to  rain. 


restaurant 


GRAPES « A feat  one 

nn  wed,*,  myc  ui  kaw flour d- about  \cup  mild 
add  1 t&sp-  sugar  cr  some  grated  tan' 
...  ^ phs  one  1 tdsp  cognac  • %°  , tigfafg  _ 
yea&e  a fat  Heavy  pan  ? and  feat  until  gytie  Hot  ? 
*b°on  urn  small  (mount  of  latter  ^ and  tdt  pan 
'spread  thinly,  turn  wnen  fuhbtls  appear? cooh 
pinucte  more  ? take  cf  met  butter  immediately 
sprinkle  untH  sugar?  put  yogurt  in?  center  and 
M up:  or ? rasperry  jaw, apple  butter?  Hemey • — 


Drop  City:  out  where  the  buffalo  roam 


LIBERATION  News  Service 
Walter  Bowart 

Thirty  minutes  from  the  New  Mex- 
ican border,  past  the  Sangre  Christe 
Mountains,  snow  capped  and  shining 
in  the  sun;  across  the  Purgatory  River, 
running  through  the  bleak  broken- 
down  town  of  10,000  lies  Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

Outside  of  Trinidad,  Colorado  about 
ten  miles  at  an  elevation  of  6013  feet, 

across  from  an  armory-like  abandoned  school 
house  on  six  acres  of  dry  land,  lies  Drop  City. 

Seven  geodesic  domes  built  from  used  lum- 
ber covered  with  flattened  steel  salvaged  from 
wrecked  cars  make  up  the  seven  round  build- 
ings housing  the  25  residents  of  Drop  City 
Of  the  original  builders  only  Clard  Svenscn 
remains. 

Clard,  remembering  me  from  the  story  1 did 
on  Drop  City  (EVO  vol.  1,  No.  17)  was  very 
uptight  at  seeing  me  again. 

"We  don't  want  any  more  publicity.  We've 
had  enough.  We  brought  bedlam  on  ourselves 
through  our  own  publicity  efforts. 

Aid  Sought 

Over  one  year  ago  Clard  Svensen  and  Curly 
Bcnsen,  two  University  of  Colorado  students 
who  had  been  turned  on  by  Buckminster  Ful- 
ler's ideas,  came  to  New  York  seeking  public- 
ity and  financial  help  in  starting  the  first  com- 
munity drop-out  experiment  of  our  modern 
age.  They  got  the  publicity  but  not  the  finan- 
cial support,  but  continued  to  build  on  their 
own  initiative. 

"My  God,  man,  in  the  summer  there  are 
sometimes  forty  tourists  walking  around  here" 
Svenscn. continued  in  his  protest. 

"We're  thinking  of  burning  Drop  City 
down.  We're  going  to  move,  start  out  new  in 
Canada  or  Virginia  or  on  a farm  near  here  but 
this  time  we'll  keep  it  a secret,"  a man  named 
Dana  added. 

At  the  entrance  to  Drop  City  is  a large  hand- 
painted  sign  reading  exactly  like  the  signs 
outside  the  ramshackle  Southwestern  Indian 
Reservation-  NO  PHOTOGRAPHS,  VISITING 
HOURS  WEEKENDS  ONLY,  8 a m.  to  8 p m 
Outside  the  door  to  the  30  foot  community 
dome  is  a can  labeled  CONTRIBUTIONS.  I 
asked  how  Drop  City  was  being  supported. 

"Wc  were  getting  food  stamps  from  the 
government,  but  they  cut  us  off  It  seems  that 
one  family  can  get  them  but  if  you  consolidate 
your  needs  into  one  BIG  family  they  cut  you 
off  on  some  technicality." 

"The  Buckminster  Fuller  Fund  awarded  us 
$500  last  Christmas,  and  wc  lecture  once  in  a 
while.  Wc  don't  worry  about  the  money 
though.  It  cither  comes  or  it  doesn't,"  Clard 
explained,  saying  that  on  the  next  weekend 
he  would  be  driving  all  the  way  to  Chicago  to 
give  a talk  on  Drop  City  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  for  the  $250  the  Institute  had  offered 
Though  poor,  the  dwellers  of  the  resource- 
ful geodesic  city  live  better  than  most  of  the 
residents  of  New  York  and  are  more  than 
willing  to  share  their  meager  fortunes  with 
whoever  might  come  along  to  participate  con- 
structively within  the  community. 

Open  Commune 

"We  re  the  most  open  commune.  We'll  let 
anyone  come  for  a while,  but  only  those  who 
contribute  can  stay.  It  has  to  be  that  way 
We've  learned  the  hard  way  by  letting  too 
many  come  who  could  only  take  away,"  the 
tall,  bearded,  Dana  explained 

Recently  he  told  us,  several  amphetamine 
users  came  through  from  California  on  their 
way  cast.  "Speed  freaks"  are  known  to  be  in 
bad  health  and  many  of  them  had  hepatitis 
so  they  stopped  to  see  a local  doctor  in  Trini- 
dad and  received  extensive  medical  treatment 
sending  the  bill  to  Drop  City. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  drop  out  of  the  Ameri- 


can economy  and  set  up  a self-sufficient  way 
of  life  without  freeloaders.  And  that's  just 
what  Drop  City  and  the  25  other  communities 
which  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country 
have  been  trying  to  do.^at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  maintain  a relationship  so  human 
and  seemingly  "Christian"  that  all  but  the 
most  idealistic  can  keep  from  scoffing. 

Leary’s  View 

After  visiting  Drop  City  last  summer  Timo- 
thy Leary  was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Denver 
UPS  member.  The  Mile  High  Underground. 

"It's  beautiful,  man.  A pure  and  holy  place. 

The  exquisite  thing  they're  doing  is  they're 
living  on  garbage  and  leftovers.  And  that's 
an  ancient  bit  of  wisdom  you  lcam  from 
every  form  of  nature." 

After  spending  the  morning  talking  to  the 
residents  of  Drop  City  wc  prepared  to  leave  as 
lunch  was  served  — one  bowl  of  plain  rice. 
Driving  down  the  road  to  the  next  commu- 
nity, New  Buffalo.  New  Mexico,  157  miles 
away,  two  bald  headed  men  in  a new  gray 
auto  approached  Drop  City.  More  tourists, 
come  to  sec  the  sights  and  maybe  take  some- 
thing away.  At  least  a little  inspiration 

Staying  Awake 

The  problem  of  living  in  the  remote  coun- 
try is  how  to  stay  awake.  So  it  evolves  that 
the  only  way  to  ’drop  out  and  stay  in  touch 
is  to  go  to  a quiet  place  taking  with  you  the 
reflective,  stimulating  friends  upon  which  so 
much  of  an  awake  life  depends. 

Running  into  an  old  friend  in  New  Buffalo 
was  a pleasant  surprise.  Here  ten  miles  outside 
of  Taos,  eight  families  are  living  in  teepees 
while  they  build  a large  and  architecturally 
interesting  adobe  house. 

I observed  the  eight  families  sitting  around 
the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen.  (It  was  too  cold 
to  work  that  day).  1 noticed,  but  then  did  not 
fully  realize  (until  I shared  a similar  experi- 
ence being  snowbound  with  eight  people  in  a 
small  mountain  house),  that  all  the  people 
were  low  keyed  in  their  expression  and  acute- 
ly aware  of  each  other. 

It's  hard  enough  to  live  under  the  normal 
American  family  conditions  with  other  people, 
even  those  who  share  your  genetic  strain. 
Whether  you  call  it  communal,  common- 
wealth, community,  or  communist,  living  in  a 
large  group  presents  many  problems. 

Who  owns  what?  Is  your  toothbrush  private 
property?  It  seems  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
door  to  slam.  Who  does  what  work?  Is  any 
work  mandatory?  How  do  you  keep  the  sex 
thing  straight? 

In  New  Buffalo  as  well  as  Drop  City  the 
answer  was  the  same.  "There  arc  no  rules.  We 
just  work  it  out  as  it  comes." 

New  Cities 

No  one  has  any  of  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  modem  world,  but  it  is  certain 
that  growing  numbers  of  young  people  are 
dropping  out  from  the  life-style  offered  by 
industrialized  society.  The  struggle  is  toward 
a city  where  life  is  work  is  play  is  worship. 
The  city  is  becoming  the  church. 

On  the  wall  hangs  a page  from  the  Bible 
"The  Lord  also  spoke  unto  loshua  saying, 
speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  saying,  ap- 
point out  for  you  cities  of  refuge  whereof 
I spoke  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
"That  the  slayer  that  killcth  any  person 
unaware  and  unwittingly  may  flee  thither- 
and  they  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the 
avenger  of  blood 

"And  when  he  that  doth  flee  unto  one  of 
those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  shall  declare  his 
cause  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city, 
they  shall  take  him  unto  them  and  give  him 
a place,  that  he  may  dwell  among  them." 
And  that  seems  to  be  the  way  things  are 
stacking  up. 
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Norman  Mailer’s  Latest  Book: 

A ‘ Fat  Exploding  Knockout  Magnum” 
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how  that  gun  got  around  to  there  or  the  Ford  Foundation  will  be  up 
and  along  for  gropes)  this  gun  being  a used,  indeed  banged-up,  Afri- 
can rhinoceros-hippo-elephant-soften-the-bullet-for-the-lion  double- 
barrelled  .600-. 577  custom  only-one-of-its-kind-ever-built  Jeffrey  Ni- 
tro  Express  carrying  a 900-grain  bullet  for  Shot  # 1,  a 750-grain  for 
Shot  # 2,  and  a recoil  guaranteed  to  knock  a grand  piano  on  its  ass." 

After  a dozen  or  so  guns  have  been  thus  described.  Rusty,  the  Texas 
corporation  executive  who  is  the  motive  force  behind  the  whole  hunting 
trip,  philosophizes  about  killing: 

"Maybe  a professional  hunter  takes  pride  in  dropping  an  animal 
by  picking  him  off  in  a vital  spot  — but  I like  the  feeling  that  if  I miss 
a vtial  area  I still  can  count  on  the  big  impact  knocking  them  down, 
killing  them  by  the  total  impact,  shock!  It's  like  aerial  bombardment 
in  the  last  Big  War . . . you  don't  pinpoint  vital  areas  in  a city,  you 
blot  it  all  out,  you  bury  it  deep  in  fire,  shit,  and  fury.  Then  when  the 
war's  over  they're  glad  to  see  you  come  in.  It's  just  like  if  you  get  in 
a fight  with  a fellow,  you're  well  advised  to  destroy  him  half  to  death. 
If  y'get  him  down,  use  your  shoe  on  his  face,  employ  your  imagina- 
tion, give  him  a working-over,  hard  to  believe,  but  often  enough  that 
man  is  your  friend  afterward,  you've  made  him  sane  — maybe  he 
thought  before  he  had  the  fight  with  you  he  could  lick  whatever  was 
in  sight  so  he  was  half-crazy,  now  he  knows  that  is  not  exactly  so. 
Whereas  if  you  give  him  a nice  clean  whipping,  you've  stimulated  him 
to  give  you  a nice  clean  whipping  back.  Of  course,  the  analogy  is  not 
perfect,  Luke,  but  I am  forced  to  wonder  about  the  fine  difference  in 
ethics  between  using  Ollie's  .30-06,  and  my  Special  .040,  or  your  .375. 
Yes,  it  may  be  our  animals  will  die  a degree  more  from  shock  and  a 
hint  less  from  vital  execution.  But  of  what  final  ethical  consequence 
is  that,  where  is  the  fine  difference?" 

"Your  meat  tastes  better  when  you're  executed,"  said  Tex. 

Yes,  your  meat  does  taste  better  when  it's  executed.  After  Pete  shoots  a 
caribou  in  the  ass  with  his  giant  Nitro  Express,  and  the  wounded  animal 
must  be  finished  off  with  another  bullet  in  the  ass  after  a helicopter  hunt, 
the  professional  hunter  Big  Luke  brings  the  animal  back  for  the  hunting 


— D.  /.  Davies 


party  to  eat: 

...  it  tasted  loud  and  clear  of  nothing  but  fresh  venison  steeped  in 
bile,  shit,  and  the  half-digested  contents  of  a caribou's  stomach  — it 
was  so  bad  you  were  living  on  the  other  side  of  existence,  down  in 
poverty  and  stink  wallow  with  your  nose  beneath  the  fever  — that 
was  Luke's  message  to  us." 

That  is  the  taste  both  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  of  the  lifestyle  of  Medium 
Asshole  Pete,  corporate  flunky.  Now  how  does  meat  taste  when  it's  killed 
relatively  cleanly  by  Tex,  17-year-old  hipster  and  soul  brother  to  the  super- 
hipster  narrator  of  the  novel,  D.J.?  Well,  this  is  the  taste  of  the  wolf  that 
Tex  shot: 

"...  a taste  of  fish,  odd  enough,  and  salt,  near  to  oyster  sauce  and 
then  the  taste  of  wild  meat  like  an  eye  looking  at  you  in  the  center  of 
a midnight  fire.  . . 

Yes,  but  also: 

".  . . wolf  breath,  the  just  dead  air  from  the  dead  interior,  but  raucous 
breath,  all  the  fatigue  of  the  wolf  running  broken  ass  to  the  woods  and 
the  life  running  the  other  way  from  him,  a crazy  breath,  wild  ass  odor, 
something  rotten  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  like  the  stink  of  that 
which  is  unloved,  whelp  shit  smell,  wild  as  wild  garlic,  bad,  but  going 
all  the  way  right  back  into  the  guts  of  things,  you  could  smell  the 
anger  in  that  wolf's  heart  (fucked  again!  I'll  kill  them!)  burnt  electric 
wire  kind  of  anger.  . ." 

People  who  remember  Mailer  from  ten  years  ago  think  of  him  as  an 
advocate  of  "manly  violence";  some  who  didn't  listen  closely  enough  to 
his  speech  at  Berkeley's  Vietnam  Day  in  1965  think  he  called  for  a man- 
to-man  battle,  without  the  Air  Force.  "Let  us,"  he  said  then,  "be  strong 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  defeat  them  on  the  ground." 

But  that  is  taking  it  out  of  context.  Mailer  was  then,  and  is  now,  against 
the  war  entirely,  whether  fought  with  B-52  bombers  or  in  hand-to-hand 
bayonet  combat.  And  his  sympathies  in  this  novel  are  with  the  animals, 
not  the  hunter. 

They  are  not  cheap  sympathies  — not  the  sympathies  evoked  by  the 
pacifist  leaflets  showing  horribly  burned  innocent  Vietnamese  children. 
Not  only  does  that  wolf  die  angry;  even  the  caribou  does.  Wounded  and 
fleeing  from  the  helicopter-borne  hunters,  "the  caribou  turns  his  ass  and 
starts  to  climb  up  a cliff  with  a set  of  deliberate  steps  like  (1)  fuck  you,  (2) 
go  kill,  (3)  shit  on  you.  . . 

They  die  angry,  not  sad-eyed  and  forgiving. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  why  these  men  are  in  Alaska  shooting  at  animals. 
Let's  start  with  "D.J.'s  father,  the  cream  of  corporation  corporateness,  Ruth- 
erford David  Jethroe  Jellicoe  Jethro,"  Rusty  for  short. 

(continued  on  page  5)  n i 


Southern  Hospitality 
For  SF  Mime  Troupe 

While  civil  wars  smoldered  or  raged 
on  campuses  around  the  state  last  week, 
the  administration,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents of  California  State  College  at 
Fullerton  came  together  in  peace  and 
agreed  to  ban  the  San  Francisco  Mime 
Troupe  from  performing  in  their  quad- 
rangle February  7. 

William  Langsdorf,  President  of  Cal 
State  Fullerton,  declared  last  year  that 
he  did  not  care  what  came  to  the  college  so 
long  as  it  was  not  the  Mime  Troupe. 

The  Mime  Troupe,  which  returned  from  a 
national  tour  recently  without  a single  bust 
to  its  credit,  has  gained  new  confidence  from 
its  attempt  to  book  a tour  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia campuses.  Two  scheduled  appearances 
were  abruptly  cancelled  (UC  Santa  Barbara, 
Occidental  College);  one  dean  has  threatened 
not  to  countersign  the  ASUC's  check  (UC 
Riverside);  and  at  Fullerton,  when  a campus 
literary  society  announced  it  had  signed  a 
contract.  President  Langsdorf  told  a special 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  Council  that  he  would 
not  have  the  Troupe  and  that  he  did  not  care 
how  the  Council  voted.  The  Council  voted  any- 
way (to  ban  the  Troupe),  and  the  student 
senate  followed  suit.  Said  a student  senator 

"I  really  think  the  community  will  be  of- 


fended by  the  presentation  of  the  play  even 
in  the  classroom,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  uproar  over  The  Beard.  The  public 
was  upset  over  The  Beard  and  we  are  here  to 
please  the  community.  They  support  the 
college." 

The  Mime  Troupe  attributes  President 
Langsdorf's  stand,  as  well  as  other  difficulties 
it  has  encountered  in  arranging  a Southern 
California  tour,  to  the  attention  paid  it  by  the 
Burns  Report  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
California  and  to  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  UC  Irvine  in  1966. 

[MODIFIED  VERSION] 

Authorities  at  Irvine  charge  that  the  Troupe 
failed  to  honor  an  agreement  to  perform  a 
"modified  version"  of  the  minstrel  show  Civil 
Rights  in  a Cracker  Barrel.  Troupe  director 
R.G.  Davis  insists  that  the  performance  was 
indeed  modified  — by  the  addition  of  a line 
telling  the  audience,  "You  are  now  hearing  the 
modified  version." 

An  attorney  for  the  State  College  called 
Davis  Saturday  to  inquire  whether  he  meant 
to  come  to  Fullerton  February  7 despite  the 
ban.  Davis  said  he  did.  Langsdorf  then  got  a 
court  order  restraining  the  Mime  Troupe  from 
setting  foot  on  the  Fullerton  campus,  The 
injunction  was  served  on  the  company  Feb- 
ruary 5 as  they  stepped  off  the  stage  after 
their  performance  at  Irvine. 

The  Troupe  is  scheduled  to  perform  Olive 
Pits,  a play  which  was  highly  praised  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Sacramento  County  Fair  follow- 
ing a performance  there  last  year. 


Johnson  Interdicted 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  2 ( Liberation  News 
Service)  — The  conspicuous  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  re-opening  of  Ford's  Thea- 
ter was  dictated  by  some  of  those  performing 
there.  Most  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  vice 
president,  and  their  wives,  were  present  at 
the  theater  in  Washington  on  Jan.  30. 

Harry  Belafonte  and  two  other  participants 
in  the  evening's  tribute  to  Lincoln  had  written 
a letter  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Stuart  Udall 
warning  that  although  the  show  is  always 
supposed  to  "go  on,"  they  would  not  perform 
if  the  President  and  Lady  Bird  were  there. 

If  the  President  showed  up  at  the  last  min- 
ute, they  told  Udall,  they  would  pull  out  of 


the  cast  on  seeing  him  enter. 

The  press  office  of  the  Dept,  of  Interior, 
which  made  the  arrangements  for  the  re- 
opening ceremonies,  denies  the  existence  of 
Bclafontc’s  letter. 

Perhaps  wishing  to  avoid  the  anti-war  dem- 
onstration which  took  place,  the  two  other 
government  leaders  most  directly  associated 
with  the  war,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
also  did  not  take  time  off  to  attend.  The  Bela- 
fonte letter  did  not  make  any  reference  to 
them. 

While  the  President  was  not  permitted  to 
attend  the  hoirr-long  performance  one-half 
mile  from  the  White  House,  maybe  he  saw 
it  anyway  — on  "live"  television. 


The  NCNP  Chicago  Conference 
Re-enacted,  Low  Key,  in  Berkeley 


Marvin  Carson 

New  Politics  met  Peace  and  Freedom  equivocal  way.  The  kinds  of  things  Jim  For- 
Nevv  1 oiltics  was  talking  about  are  also  important  to 

in  California  this  week;  the  result  was  ^ „ 

From  then  on  Spock  contradicted  almost 
everything  Forman  had  said,  but  always  in- 
directly. On  the  platform,  Carlos  Russell 
beamed  .while  Forman  generally  scowled. 

Spock  talked  at  length  about  the  'peace 
movement/'  although  Forman  had  instructed 


III  l^ililiuilim  mu  — 

bewilderment  and  uneasiness  over  the 
1968  electoral  prospects  of  the  anti- 
war movement. 

It  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  to  California  that  brought  the 

_ i ^ i r»  ... J 


v movement,  aitnougn  i-orman  naa  lnsaucicu 

Peace  and  Freedom  Party  and  the  Na-  t|,e  audience  t0  refer  to  it  as  "anti-war  movc- 
tional  Conference  for  New  Politics  close  ment"  rather  than  "peace  movement."  Spock 
enough  to  gether  for  each  side  to  realize  that  called  the  war  "illegal,  immoral,  and  detri- 
it  will  not  be  able  to  work  with  the  other.  mental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 

States,"  forgetting  entirely  to  call  it  racist. 


J5II  IV  5VHIWI  *vi  

it  will  not  be  able  to  work  with  the  other 
Spock,  the  nation's  leading  pediatrician, 
came  to  California  on  behalf  of  the  NCNP,  of 
which  he  is  notional  co-chairman. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  has  a strong 
base  in  California,  with  105,000  registered 
members  and  thousands  of  activists;  but  it 


He  called  for  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  vio- 
lence, where  Forman  had  talked  about  bomb- 
ing armaments  plants  and  assassinating  po- 
licemen. 

When  it  came  time  for  him  to  propose  pro- 


IIUJ  VI  uvii-uw,  Will'll  II  Idlin'  null;  IV1  iiiiii  IV  puj/urt  piv- 

has  only  begun  to  go  nation-wide.  The  NCNP  grams  of  action,  Spock  proceeded  in  a gingerly 
received  considerable  national  publicity  at  its  Way.  He  tried  to  reduce  some  of  the  tension 
Chicago  conference  on  Labor  Day,  but  it  is  by  goodnaturcdly  acknowledging  it,  but  his 
only  now  beginning  to  establish  local  groups  success  was  minimal. 

in  CaIifornia'  [APPLAUSE  AND  TITTERS] 

[VISIBLE  TENSION]  . , , . ... 

Spock  s call  for  massive  draft  resistance  did 
The  tension  between  the  two  groups  was  rKcive  applausc.  But  his  p|ea  t0  keep  sending 
easily  visible  to  the  capacity  crowd  of  3000  |c|lcrs  and  tciegrams  ,0  thc  Administration 
that  Filled  thc  Berkeley  Community  Theater  drcw  Qnly  ,ittcr5 

Sunday  night  to  hear  Spock.  He  proposcd  ,hat  Republicans  should  work 

The  rally  was  co-sponsored  by  dozens  of  ,0  clec(  delcgatcs  (0  ,hc  nationa|  convention 
different  groups  ,n  addition  to  the  NCNP  and  p|edgcd  |£)  |he  support  of  „ cfu,  or  somc. 
the  audience  was  drawn  from  as  many  differ-  what  pcaccfu, - candidates.  He  urged  Demo- 
ent  mailing  lists.  As  a result  ,t  seemed  to  be  cffl(5  WQrk  hafd  for  E McCarthy,  and 
split  a dozen  different  way*,  if  distribution  of  secmcd  ,Q  iden,if  himself  as  a Dc'ocrat 
applause  is  any  criterion.  The  three  issues  on  when  he  sajd:  no(  excusc  0Uf  own  . 


which  opinion  divided  were  race,  violence,  and 
whether  to  support  Democratic  Party  candi- 
dates, 

Before  Spock  appeared,  James  Forman  of 
SNCC  spoke  for  half  an  hour  in  place  of 
Carlos  Russell,  leader  of  the  NCNP's  Black 
Caucus. 

[WILLING  TO  KILL] 

Forman  said  that  thc  decisive  issue  was 
whether  people  in  thc  audience  (virtually  all 


action  by  saying  McCarthy  isn't  a fireball, 
we've  got  to  go  out  and  work  for  him  any- 
way." 

This  drew  strong  applause  from  the  McCar- 
thy partisans,  but  most  of  the  audience  was 
still  sitting  on  its  hands.  When  he  spoke 
against  the  idea  of  a national  third  part)',  he 
drew  some  hisses.  When  he  praised  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party,  he  drew  light  applause. 
Most  of  the  (hrec  thousand  people  were  bc- 


* , ...  , 1 ’ tnicc  tnousana  people  were  be- 

whitc)  were  willing  to  kill  for  the  rights  of  having  like  observers,  however  they  may  have 


black  people." 

He  drew  very  light  applausc. 

Forman  began  by  saying  that  "we  as  black 
people  recognize  that  we  are  thc  vanguard  of 
thc  revolution  . . and  we're  not  going  to  give 
up  thc  leadership,  let's  be  crystal  clear  on 
that." 

[EXERCISING  LEADERSHIP] 

He  then  attempted  to  exercise  that  leader- 
ship by  reading  off  a list  of  activities  which 
thc  white  people  were  to  carry  out.  A typical 
example:  anti-war  demonstrations  must  be 
held  in  financial  districts  on  March  5.  "We 
have  chosen  March  5,"  said  Forman,  "because 
it’s  thc  anniversary  of  Crispus  Attucks'  death." 

He  explained  that  Crispus  Attucks,  a black 
man,  had  been  thc  first  man  to  die  in  the 
American  Revolution.  But  he  never  explained 
which  "we"  had  drawn  up  the  list  of  activi- 
ties for  the  audience.  Was  it  SNCC?  Was  it 
"the  black  people"?  Or  was  it  Forman  him- 
self, using  the  royal  plural? 


felt  on  any  particular  issue. 


that  a black  caucus  forming  within  thc  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  would  be  entitled  to  50% 
of  the  votes  at  the  party's  statewide  conven- 
tion and  to  50%  representation  on  commit- 
tees. 

2)  A "flexible"  attitude  permitting  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  to  support  Demo- 
cratic Party  candidates  at  times. 

[EQUAL  REPRESENTATION] 

Thc  discussion  quickly  focused  on  the  first 
point  exclusively,  as  Black  Caucus  NCNP 
members  declared  that  there  would  be  no 
point  talking  about  anything  else  if  the  issue 
of  "equal  representation"  could  not  be  settled 
satisfactorily. 

Peace  and  Freedom  spokesmen  replied  that 
the  method  of  representation  at  the  party's 
statewide  convention  had  already  been  de- 
cided, at  the  convention  planning  meeting 
held  at  Berkeley  the  previous  weekend. 

(Representation  will  be  by  delegates  each 
representing  200  registered  members  without 
regard  to  race.  On  issues  concerning  black 
self-determination,  proposals  presented  by  the 
Black  Caucus  will  stand  unless  rejected  by  a 
2/3  vote  of  thc  other  delegates.) 

[APPEAL  FOR  UNITY] 

Although  thc  meeting  was  thus  logically 


Photo  by  Gerhart  Gscheidle 
stalemated  almost  from  the  beginning,  it  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  before  breaking  up 
inconclusively.  Dr.  Spock.  who  was  present 
at  thc  beginning,  left  early  in  the  meeting 
after  making  an  appeal  for  unity. 

Dr.  Spock  is  affectionately  regarded  by 
many  Peace  and  Freedom  people,  who  appro- 
ciate  his  basic  decency  and  good  humor  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  his  appeal  for  unity  can 
have  any  effect  so  long  as  the  NCNP  continuw 
to  insist  on  its  terms  for  unity.  The  two  or- 
ganizations are  likely  to  keep  competing  mort 
and  more  bitterly  as  they  make  conflicting 
alliances  with  different  groups  in  dozen?  ol 
important  states. 

NCNP  activists  privately  accuse  the  Peart 
and  Freedom  Party  of  being  both  "racist  and 
dogmatic";  "racist"  for  rejecting  the  50Vi 
rule,  and  'dogmatic"  for  refusing  to  support 
Democrats. 

Peace  and  Freedom  activists  privately  ac- 
cuse the  NCNP  of  hypocrisy  — talking  guei- 
rilla  warfare  to  certain  audiences  and  liberal- 
Democrat  rhetoric  to  others. 

The  contest  seems  to  be  already  settled  ml 
California,  where  thc  NCNP  is  unlikeh  to  I 
establish  much  of  a base.  But  in  New  W. 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  dozens  of  small- 
er states,  • he  outcome  is  very  much  in  doubt 


Photo  by  Gerhart  Gscheidle 
[OVERCOMING  CYNICISM| 

Spock  ended  with  an  appeal  for  "equality 

, of  representation  within  the  councils  of  new 

Near  the  end  of  his'  speech  he  bluntly  took  K*?  m,°tvc'ncm-"  saying  it  was  important 
thc  NCNP's  side  in  its  quarrel  with  thc  Peace  e P black  militants  overcome  the  cyni- 

ond  Freedom  Party:  "It's  imperative  that  peo-  ,hcir  constituents  feel,  about  the  major 

pie  adopt  the  NCNP's  position  of  absolute  and,  ,e|ectoral  P^cs  in  general." 

equality  - 50%  on  committees  and  that-  JT  u°S'  b,ack  (and  whi'«)  militants  con- 
even  if  i,  rubs  some  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  ‘ " fV  C/niCism  10  be  a Wealthy  thing,  the 
people  the  wrong  way.  because  they  rejected  . had  unncrvinS  effect,  as  did  the 

-he  principle  of  equality  at  their  San  Luis 

Obispo  conference."  nc  ®n6*nnl  purpose  ol  the  rally  had  been 

(The  meeting  that  launched  the  Peace  and  SnSp  pCOplc,in  ,hc  BaV  Area  with  the 
Freedom  registration  drive  was  held  Septem-  "he soil 1,  t T"£  COnvcV'"fi  accurately 

offe  !vl  "kSOki  Ll?'S  °bi5po  White  participants  laJncE  rh/  Nrti^80  COnfcre"“  wbicb 
offered  the  black  caucus  50%  of  the  vote-  ,bc  ,N™P  ln  its  curreni  phase;  but 

but  also  stipulated  that  the  rest  of  the  body  fuJ  ^ P ° what  ,bey  5aw  is  doubt- 
ould  decule  by  majority  rule  how  to  cast 
ea„nW°  ° i,  ' V°'C’  cffcct  crca,inS  a white  [UNEASY  SOLIDARITY] 

caucus  TK  P°"er  equal  ,0  that  of  the  black  Tba  rally  was  also  intended  ,0  1 

rEvolt] 

« -« * of  r ■>»» « - 

heckling,  but  instead  it  precipitated  a revolt  mnJ  I Prc-determincd  by  a summit 
— *** ^ *»!!••««* 


Bettina  Strikes  Again; 
War  and  Racism 
Not  Endorsed 

Paul  Glusman 

The  notable  thing  about  the  Nation- 
al Student  Mobilization  Committee 
conference  in  Chicago  last  week  was 
that  it  decided  anything  at  all. 

What  it  did  do  — that  is,  call  for  an 
international  student  strike  in  protest 
against  the  War  in  V.etnam  and  racism 
at  home  — took  less  than  an  hour. 
Only  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
some  hard  core  SOS  organ, ze-around-issues- 
that-dircctly-affcct-thcir-lives  types  argued 
“ The  s,rikc  cal1  Passcd  overwhclm- 

Then  the  fireworks  began.  No  national  con- 
ference is  complete  without  a huge  faction 

C?  h TT  'hC  Communist  Party-Dubois 
Club  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party- Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (Trotskyists).  Both  groups 

dcTth"  Ch‘Cas"  in  forcc'  s°me  members  un- 
der the  cover  of  other  organizations. 

(BIG  ON  RACISM] 

*C"J  Ap,hckLcr  of  >ba  Communist  Party 
Proposed  that  the  strike  also  be  direct^ 
gains,  racism  ,n  the  United  States.  The  CP 

Whate8  °"  r»Sm  ,hrou6h°»Jt  the  conference 
Vha  ever  a CPer  or  Dubois  clubber  was  talk- 

;2,e  7'  'V°Uld  te  SUre  pointedly  in- 
clude  the  term  racism"  ,n  every  third  sen 
cnee.  Having  discharged  his  duty  he  would 
'hen  continue  with  what  he  was  saying. 

no^JEtr  Work7s  Pa»y  would8  have 
none  of  ,h,s  however.  After  all,  a strike  against 


the  war  and  racism  would  be  on  more 
one  issue.  The  SWP  never  works  through 
ti-issue  organizations. 

Thus  followed  a two  and  a half  hour  a 
ment  over  whether  the  strike  would  be  ag; 
the  "racist  war  in  Vietnam"  or  "the  wa 
Vietnam  and  racism."  The  YSA  steadf; 
maintained  that  more  than  one  issue  w 
split  the  movement.  Besides,  how  could 
cism  be  ended  without  socialism?  At  la: 
was  apparent  that  the  only  ones  splitting  v 
the  YSA,  and  they  withdrew  their  object, 

(THE  GRAND  ALLIANCE] 

The  CP  cemented  whatever  alliance  it  cc 
claim  with  militant  blacks.  (The  CP  usee 
ca  1 Malcolm  X a Black  Fascist;  it  has  o 
a long  way  since  then). 

Thc  SWP  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
on  a Sing|c  issue,  and  the  hundreds  of 
affiliated  students,  those  uninitiated  into 
necessity  of  sitting  through  ridiculous  fact 
fights,  are  utterly  confused.  Why  would  a 
one  in  thc  peace  movement  oppose  a call 
end  racism?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  k 
raosts  from  leaving  the  movement? 
YSA  never  referred  to  itself,  but  to  somc  m 
terious  other  elements  the  movement  w 
lose  I have  been  through  this  before  and  c 
understand  what  was  happening.  I ll  nc 
understand  why. 

The  student  strike  is  a necessary  proi 
and  hopefully  it  will  be  a success  despiK 
all.  I now  understand  Jerry  Rubin's  anaK 
of  ideology  as  a brain  disease. 
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rggs&  Tomatoes 
"or  Bad  Actors 

"T.  declares  his  solidarity  with  all 


that  the  question  had  to  be  put  differently 
Why  do  people  hove  so  little  to  laugh  about? 

At  one  time,  during  the  vacation,  he  worked 
as  unskilled  laborer  with  the  Siemens  elec- 
trical concern.  He  was  depressed  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  only  his  social  origin  to 
thank  for  the  good  fortune  that  he  did  not 
have  to  do  that  sort  of  work  all  his  life.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a Spanish  student 
, named  Jesus,  who  was  very  badly  off.  It 

nose  who  have  thrown  objects  suitable  seemed  to  him  a paradox  that  the  Spaniards, 
nr  demonstration  purposes  (that  means  who  had  fought  against  fascism,  still  have  to 
hiects  not  fit  to  cause  injuries),  such  suffer  to  this  day  under  Franco's  regime  wherc- 

'W  . i i as  in®  Germans  liberated  from  Hitler  without 

S eggs,  tomatoes  a . having  done  much  about  it  themselves.  T 

■yen  though  T.  cannot  give  proof  of  began  to  take  an  interest  in  fascism.  When 
Laving  thrown,  for  instance,  a tomato,  attending  trials  of  Nazis,  he  discovered  that 
,e  would  like  to  encourage  the  court  to  'hc  accused  wcre  not  much  diffcrcn'  from  their 
reat  him  as  it  would  treat  people  who  had  Hges  and  from  othcr  PcoPle 
hrown  tomatoes,  eggs,  or  smoke  bombs."  (THE  RIGHT  TO  THROW  EGGS| 

This  is  part  of  the  statement  made  at  his  0nc  ,hi  becomes  particularly  dear  on  the 
rial  by  Fritz  Teufel,  West  Berlin  student  lead-  occasjon  af  stalL,  visits:  official  politics  as- 
— , member  of  the  sumcs  more  antj  more  ,bc  character  of  a play. 


ham  actors.  Not  for  nothing  do  we  talk  of 
"the  political  stage  " Some  actors  arc  cute 
enough,  for  instance  Heinrich  Lubkc  (West- 
German  President).  One  could  hardly  believe 
that  once  upon  a time  he  made  designs  for 
concentration  camps  — one  could  at  the  most 
think  of  him  as  a former  hcadwaitcr  at  the 
Fuhrer's  headquarters.  The  people  have  been 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a cheap  theatrical  au- 
dience; T.  thinks  that  the  audience  in  a thea- 
ter has  a perfect  right  to  throw  eggs  and 
tomatoes  if  it  doesn’t  like  the  play.  . . • 


GO-GIVERS 


, and  "communard"  and 
-roup  that  conspired  to  stage  a mock  assas- 
ination  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  using  pudding 
is  their  weapon.  ( "We  were  agreed  that  the 
iction  should  be  conducted  in  such  a way  that 
t could  not  in  any  case  be  interpreted  as  an 
jet  of  aggression;  it  had  to  be  unambiguously 
in  act  of  ridicule  in  the  style  of  American  film 
romedies." ) The  police  charged  them  with 
inspiring  to  throw  dynamite  bombs  at  Hum- 
phrey. 

In  this  particular  trial  Teufel  was  accused 
of  "breach  of  the  peace”  because  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  a Berlin  demonstration  against 
the  Shah  of  Iran  last  June  2,  a demonstration 
in  which  one  student  was  shot  dead  by  a 
policeman.  The  policeman  was  acquitted  Teu- 
(el  was  acquitted  too,  either  despite  or  because 
of  his  court  statement,  which  he  entitled 
Prophylactic  Notes  for  the  Self -Indictment  of 
the  Accused,  Teufel. 

Teufel  — whose  name  means  "devil"  — has 
become  a central  figure  in  the  growing  student 
anarchist  movement  in  West  Berlin,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  the 
resignation  of  West  Berlin's  mayor. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  auto- 
biographical section  of  his  speech  to  the  court: 

T.  was  bom  on  June  17,  1943,  fifteen  min- 
utes before  midnight,  at  Ingelheim  in  the 
Rhineland.  Ten  years  later  to  the  day,  a work- 
ers' uprising  against  Stalinist  compulsion 
broke  out  in  East  Germany,  set  off  by  an  in- 
crease  of  work  norms  in  various  branches  of 
'industry;  an  uprising  which  today  is  treated 
as  an  anti-communist  insurrection  (which  it 
was  not),  and  accordingly  praised  or  con- 
demned in  either  part  of  Germany. 

[SWASTIKAS  AT  SIX) 

Ingelheim  was  situated  in  the  French  occu- 
pation zone.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  there. 

1946,  the  family  moved  to  Ludwigsburg  in 
the  U S.  occupation  zone  where  it  was  more 
nearly  possible  to  find  enough  to  cat  for  a 
family  of  eight.  T.’s  father,  an  economics  grad- 
uate, was  an  employee  of  the  rural  district 
office  who  built  up  a practice  as  a tax  con- 
sultant after  the  currency  reform.  First  anti- 
American  action:  At  the  age  of  six,  T.  painted 
swastikas  on  houses  occupied  by  Americans. 
His  brothers  had  told  him  how  Germany  had 
twice  fought  against  the  whole  world  and 
nearly  won,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Amer- 
icans. (Father  T.  was  by  no  means  a Nazi. 
But  neither  was  he  a resistance  fighter.  He  was 
law-abiding  citizen  who  sometimes  railed 
against  Chuich  and  government  but  always 
punctually  paid  his  taxes  and  tithes.) 

Up  to  the  highest  grade  but  two,  T 
was  a good  scholar.  Later  on  he  felt  the  school 
to  be  increasingly  burdensome,  boring  and 
authoritarian.  Bad  marks  in  Conduct  and  Co- 
operation. Tried  to  do  his  school-leaving 
examination  with  as  little  work  as  possible 
Had  to  do  it  twice.  In  1963,  he  received  his 
diploma.  He  was  not  eligible  to  defend  his 
country  because  he  was  near-sighted.  This 
suited  him  fine.  (Many  more  rockets  would 
probably  have  been  stolen  if  T had  been  set 
to  stand  guard  over  them.) 

T.  intended  to  go  to  Berlin  which  not 
only  had  the  advantage  of  being  far  from 
Ludwigsburg  but  which  he  also  considered  to 
be  by  far  the  most  interesting  place  in  Ger- 
many. . . . 

When  T.,  in  the  train  for  Berlin,  crossed 
'he  German  Democratic  Republic  for  the  first 
'ime,  he  stood  at  the  window  and  waved.  He 
thought:  These  poor  brothers  and  sisters  — 
still  under  Soviet  occupation!  The  brothers 
and  sisters  waved  back.  T.  felt  himself  jus- 
tified. He  went  on  studying  cheerfully  on  the 
principle:  Whatever  is  fun,  be  praised! 

[WHY  PEOPLE  DON'T  LAUGH| 

The  question  which,  at  that  time,  occupied 
him  chiefly  was  this:  How  can  one  make  peo- 
ple  laugh?  It  took  approximately  two  years 
until  he  noticed,  slowly  began  to  notice,  had 
increasingly  pushed  under  his  nose,  the  fact 


and  the  politicians  become  interchangeable 


American  Pluralism  rocer  calkins  music  company 


Let  a hundred  flower  seeds  be  planted 
and  none  bloom  or  even  sprout.  Let  a 
thousand  schools  of  thought  contend  and 
none  prosper. 

Haiphong  Don  Juan 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  2 (Liberation  News  Ser- 
vice)— One  of  the  U S.  pilots  who  partici- 
pated in  the  first  air  strikes  against  North 


2X64  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  CallSornia,  94*14 

Vietnam  in  1964,  Comdr.  Henry  Urban,  Jr., 
called  recently  for  extended  attacks  on  the 
docks  of  Haiphong. 

Td  like  to  hit  that  port,”  he  said.  "There 
arc  also  a lot  of  nice  buildings  in  Haiphong. 
What  their  contributions  are  to  the  war  effort 
1 don't  know,  but  the  desire  to  bomb  a virgin 
building  is  terrific." 
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Pa, 


RADICAL  WORDS,  RADICAL  ACTS 


Before  the  MAPS  demonstrations  in  Berkeley  I remember  sitting  on  the  Terrace  and  listening  to  a girl  propose  that 
we  all  go  into  Sproul  Hall  and  burn  the  files.  I asked  her  what  she  would  do  when  she  came  to  her  own  file,  would  she 
bum  that  too?  She  answered  without  a trace  of  hesitation:  "Why  not?  I'm  sure  they  must  have  duplicates. 


This  girl  had  acted  out  a flawless  parable  of  the  weakness  of  the  radical  movement  in  this  country  which  is  the  huge 
gap  between  its  rhetoric  and  its  actions,  between  its  fantasies  and  its  performance.  But  perhaps  a better  example  was 
the  tragically  silly  claim  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  Stop  The  Draft  Week  that  it  was  a "military  operation.  A military 
operation  in  which  one  side  was  armed  with  guns,  clubs  and  gas,  and  the  other  with  plywood  shields  and  vaseline.  A mili- 
tary operation  in  which  one  side  retaliated  for  its  injuries  with  tears,  outrage,  and  words.  A military  operation  in  which 
one  side  responded  to  the  taking  of  prisoners  from  its  midst  with  the  tactic  of  taking  photographs. 


If  Stop  The  Draft  Week  had  been  a military  operation  we  would  all  be  dead. 


Now  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  crackdown,  which,  like  the  disappearance  of  Andres  in  La  Guerre  est  Fini,  is  a 
chilling  message  from  reality  intruding  into  our  world  of  dreams.  After  we  have  responded  to  the  new  repression 
with  the  proper  words  of  outrage,  there  must  be  a moment  of  quiet  in  which  we  look  carefully  at  that  reality  and  see 
where  we  are.  What  we  will  find,  I think,  is  that  we  have  a protest  movement  which  uses  the  language  of  revolution. 
What  a tragedy:  like  so  many  times  in  the  past  political  figures  are  being  jailed,  not  for  their  actions,  but  for  their 
fantasies. 


The  fact  that  the  radical  movement  is  a protest  movement  clearly  limits  what  it  could  in  principle  accomplish.  God 
knows  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  a vital  and  often  beautiful  thing.  It  provides  us  with  an  outlet  for  our  pent-up  anger 
and  hopes  without  which  we  could  not  survive;  it  seriously  undermines  the  war  and  the  draft;  it  thrusts  into  history  an 
image  of  freedom  which  may  be  our  greatest  gift  to  the  future.  But  with  all  that  it  must  fall  far  short  of  our  hopes.  Sup- 
pose we  succeeded  in  forcing  the  government  to  end  the  war  (it  would  be  under  a McCarthy  or  an  RFK)  and  the 
draft  (they  would  raise  private's  pay  to  $5,000  a year)?  Most  of  the  protesters  would  slip  rather  easily  back  into  estab- 
lished society.  Of  course  a good  Marxist  dialectician  would  argue  that  those  things  could  never  happen.  Perhaps,  but 
there  is  something  strange  about  a logic  that  places  your  hopes  for  success  on  your  inability  to  attain  your  stated 


The  fact  is  that  the  Movement  is  grounded  in  a very  limited  commitment.  The  great  majority  of  its  constituency  has  a 

can^tT^  f 3n  ? thm  °Ut  f°7n  aftem°°n'  °r  perhapS  When  some*Tng  special  is  going  on  you 

snarw  Ms  m engaged  for  a few  weeks  or  even  a few  months.  But  in  the  end  they  disperse  back  into  their  private 
p ■ Many  simply  long  to  return  to  the  comforts  of  their  middle  class  lives.  But  others  leave  for  a more  interests 


L,h;ro'fdthb:  cHr^;0rcnewed  r- and  ”d  ^ 

by  increasing  its  "militancy"  (whatever  that  means  anvwavl  YRU  Cann0t  chan8e  a Protest  movement  into  a revolution 
interesting  possibility!  that  it  is  precisely  the  most  radicaldemenr  imp0rtant'  this  resPonse  ignores  a much  more 
scribed  notions  of  politics  which  the  protest  movement  for  the  in  the  community  that  is  bored  by  the  narrowly  circum- 
metallic,  combative  sound  of  most  political  rhetoric™^  ^ & ^ ^ that  Can  n°  Ionger  tolerate  the 


What,  after  all,  could  be  more  radical  in  American  than  to  be  bored  with  power? 


power-  when  youte3  Within  There  is  no  use  talking  about  "seizing 

monster  capable  of  such  an  act?)  There  is  no  Ioneer  Z H u ° take  resP°nsibility  for  the  creation  of  a 

r r-  rzz  *<•  b out  hopes  for  a ^ s* 

out  of  the  power  game.  For  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a real'll  t . .T"8  m their  0wn  lives'  here  and  now  to  break 

* **  K ;.:ir  “* » 


**  ^ '-I  t,y 

movement  realize  tha,  ,h"v  1 ",  Z m°V™ent  *•«  “Us  itself  political.^  , Z .awa.re.of  !he  vital  links  be- 


movement  realize  that  thZ  m°Vement  that  calls  it 

“■  - - *• — c rsas- — ••  ••  * 
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Norman  Mailer’s 
Why  Are  We  In  Vietnam? 
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9? 


(continued  from  page  1) 


Courageous  Free  World  Correspondents 


He  has  come  "back  to  Dallas  after  spending  twelve  years  off  and  on 
moving  around  the  world  for  Central  Consolidated  Chemical  and  Plastic, 
CCCP  being  what  the  boys  called  it  till  they  found  out  the  Red-ass  Russians 
had  their  Communist  Party  initials  CCCP,  so  they  changed  the  name  . 

Rusty  is,  according  to  his  son  D.J.,  an  asshole,  but  a high-grade  asshole 
commanding  respect  as  well  as  hatred: 


(From  the  British  weekly  Pence  Ne ids) 

Not  a single  rep  entative  of  the 
Western  press  attend  . press  confer- 
ence held  in  Moscow  last  Friday  (Janu- 
ary 19)  by  the  mother  of  Alexander 
Ginsburg  and  the  wife  of  Yuri  Galans- 
kov.  The  two  women  were  to  have  giv- 
en details  about  the  week-long  closed 


. . it's  Rusty's  eyes  kick  off  the  old  concept  of  dread  in  D.J  . . tria'  °f  jailed  Russian  writers. 


because  they  remind  him  of  his  favorite  theory  which  is  that  America 
is  run  by  a mysterious  hidden  mastermind,  a secret  creature  who's  got 
a plastic  asshole  installed  in  his  brain  whereby  he  can  shit  out  all  his 
corporate  management  of  thoughts.  I mean  that's  what  you  get  when 
you  look  into  Rusty's  eyes.  You  get  voids,  man,  and  gleams  of  yellow 
fire  — the  woods  is  burning  somewhere  in  his  gray  matter  — and  then 
there's  marble  aisles,  better  believe  it,  fifty  thousand  fucking  miles  of 
marble  floor  down  those  eyes.  . ." 

"Now  with  such  for  background  on  personnel,"  says  D.J.,  "ask  yourself 
. . . what  were  Rusty's  expectations  from  this  trip." 

"Rusty  is  corporation,  right,  that  means  he's  a voice,  man,  he's  a voice, 
got  nothing  unexpected  ever  to  say,  but  he  got  to  say  it  with  quality. 
These  corporation  pricks  are  not  there  for  nothing.  . Man,  they  pick 
up  what  you're  trying  to  slip  by  them,  they  buy  nothing  that's  not 
tested,  not  voice-tested.  So  look  at  Rusty's  problem.  He  goes  on  a 
Class  A hunting  trip  — a Charley  Wilson,  John  Glenn,  Arnold  Palmer, 
Gary  Cooper  kind  of  trip,  next  thing  in  top  category  you  might  say 
to  a Jackie  Kennedy  Bobby  Kennedy  Ethel  and  the  kids  trip  — Rusty's 
stepping  up  out  of  category,  reaching  just  a bit,  but  if  he  makes  out, 
if  he  comes  back  and  is  able  to  say,  "Well,  it  was  not  a record  honey- 
grizzly  by  any  means,  it  didn’t  weigh  out  at  more  than  twelve  hundred, 
but  Big  Luke  thought  I got  off  a fair  shot,  and  was,  truth  to  tell,  im- 
pressed with  the  coincidence  that  George  Humphrey  dropped  one  in 
the  same  glen  just  five  years  ago. 

Now,  pick  up  on  the  potential  pitfalls.  . . Take:  fair  shot.  That 
could  mean  great  shot;  could  mean  piss-ass  shot.  George  Humphrey's 
hame  equal  to  Pope  Pius  in  certain  executive  Dallas  ass  chambers; 
therefore  it's  got  to  be  dropped  like  a feather  on  velvet.  Honey-grizzly 
has  to  be  enunciated  as  if  you  was  up  tight  enough  with  that  variety 
of  bear  to  tweak  his  nuts.  . . each  time  Rusty  runs  into  mood-gearings 
of  attention  back  home  in  the  office,  he  is  going  to  have  to  turn  to  M.A. 
Pete  or  M.A.  Bill  and  say,  "Isn't  that  so,  Pete?  isn't- that  so.  Bill?"  and 
they're  going  to  have  to  say,  'It  sure  is.  Rusty,'  and  say  it  without  a 
trace  of  strain.  ...  A yes-man  will  strain  his  gut  to  produce  but 
strain  a gut  as  they  may  they  cannot  strain  it  past  its  own  true  natural 
elasticity.  Something  bona  fide  has  got  to  happen,  they  can't  just  go 
up  to  Alaska  woods,  get  drunk  for  a week,  buy  a bear  skin  in  Fairbanks 
or  McGrath,  take  pictures,  and  slip  a suppository  up  the  folks  back 
home,  those  Texas  ears  too  sharp.  There'd  be  a soupcon  of  caviar  shit 
in  the  voice  and  that  would  put  a rick-tick-tick  in  the  narrator's  disc. 
So  Rusty's  got  to  produce  something  big  enough  for  his  boys,  M.A 
1 and  M.A. 2,  to  say  you're  right,  Rusty,  with  an  easy  harmonious 
concordium  of  voice.  . ." 

So  they're  hunting  in  Alaska  for  the  sake  of  Rusty's  prestige  back  home. 
You  can  sum  it  up  neatly  in  one  word:  status.  But  then,  if  one  word  would 
do  it,  why  write  a novel?  A short  story  would  do  very  nicely  to  expand  on 
that  theme;  and  anything  more  than  a short  story  would  get  tiresome. 

The  fact  is  that  Rusty  is  very  much  a secondary  character  in  this  book, 
and  although  he  has  financed  and  organized  the  expedition  to  Alaska,  his 
son  D.J.  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  — or  rather,  D.J.  is  the  mystery  itself. 

D.J.  is  a teenage  hipster  — not  a hippy,  but  the  hipster  of  Mailer  s 1^57 
essay  The  V^hite  Negro ; yes,  you  can't  even  be  absolutely  sure  whether  D.J. 
is  white  or  black.  At  times  D.J.  himself  isn't  sure,  or  pretends  not  to  be: 
"Think  of  something  black-ass  and  terrible,  black  as  a tumor  in  your 
brain,  black  as  the  black-ass  consciousness  of  that  crippled  Harlem 
genius  which  D.J.  shoves  up  for  gambit  as  one  possible  embodiment 
for  his  remarkable  brain.  . . . am  I the  ideational  heat  of  a real  crazy-ass 
broken-legged  Harlem  Spade,  and  just  think  myself  D.J  white  boy 
genius  Texan  in  Alaska  imagining  my  opposite  number  in  Harlem  land, 
when  in  fact,  Good  Lord,  when  in  fact,  I,  D.J.,  am  trapped  in  a Harlem 
head  which  has  gone  so  crazy  that  I think  I sitting  at  a banquet  in  the 
Dallas  ass  white-ass  manse  remembering  Alaska  am  in  fact  a figment 
of  a Spade  gone  ape  in  the  mind  from  outrageous  frustrates  wasting 
him  and  so  now  living  in  an  imaginary  white  brain 

You  ought  to  know  that  the  whole  Alaskan  bear  hunt,  the  main  body  of 
the  narrative,  actually  takes,  place  two  years  earlier  than  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  which  D.J.  is  high  on  grass  at  a family  dinner  in  Dallas  — "Unless, 
that  is.  I'm  a black-ass  cripple  Spade  and  sending  from  Harlem.  You  never 
know.  You  never  know  what  vision  has  been  humping  you  through  the 
night." 

Whatever  he  is,  D.J.  is  a genius  who  "sees  through  to  the  stinking  roots 
of  things,  contemplate  Eternity  the  poets  might  say,  take  a mind  picture, 
D.J.  can  watch  his  own  ass  being  created  on  Time  Recaptured  TV  Time,  eye 


Four  American  correspondents,  un- 
attached to  any  news  agency,  were 
turned  away  by  Soviet  policemen,  and  three 
Swedes  — who  had  come  "only  to  observe 
what  happened  from  the  street"  — were  also 
turned  back.  The  jailed  men's  relatives  arc  said 


later  to  have  expressed  "curiosity"  to  know 
why  no  one  showed  up. 

Apparently,  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  press  department  had  phoned  pro- 
spective Western  champions  of  intellectual 
dissent  in  the  citadel  of  Communism  and 
warned  them  that  "serious  measures"  would 
be  taken  against  any  correspondent  who  broke 
the  rules  — and  the  rules  state  that  all  con- 
tacts of  foreign  correspondents  with  private 
persons  have  to  be  arranged  through  the  press 
department. 

Naturally,  our  freedom-fighters  funked  it. 
Who  wants  to  sacrifice  his  credit  with  the 
Soviet  authorities  just  for  a bunch  of  pacifists 
and  poets? 


on  Big  Daddy's  back  while  he  stinging  D.J.'s  ma,  D.J.  a #1  ghost  on  the 
#1  spermatozoa." 

»«*#»****«•* 

Rusty  and  D.J.  slip  away  from  the  hunting  party,  father  and  son  stalking 
the  grizzly  together,  last  chance  for  Rusty  to  redeem  himself  with  his  son. 
The  bear  charges  them  "like  a foghorn  fire  siren  about  to  burst,  cause  some 
congested  hell  in  a whirlwind  has  come  thundering  with  rocks  down  a hill 
out  of  its  foghorn  throat  and  D.J.  heard  the  crazy  wild  ass  moan  of  every 
animal  they'd  gunned  down  and  the  tear  and  blast  of  all  flesh  from  all  fat 
exploding  knockout  Magnums",  and  though  Rusty  does  his  part  it  is  D.J. 
who  stops  the  bear,  sending  him  wounded  into  the  brush. 

Now  each  of  them  is  "waiting  for  the  other  to  be  first  to  say  'Let  us  go 
back  to  camp  and  come  out  tomorrow  with  the  Ruger  and  the  mob'.  But 
they  can't,  and  the  moment  they  are  silent,  echo  of  the  event  opens  silence 
after  silence."  Eventually  both  of  them,  "their  hands  slippery  with  coward 
oil",  follow  the  grizzly  into  the  brus*h. 

"That  Texas  will  carries  Texas  cowards  to  places  they  never  dreamed  of 
being,"  says  D.J.  about  both  himself  and  his  father,  and  of  course  it  is  Mailer 
talking  about  Lyndon  Johnson  too,  explaining  why  we  stay  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  something  like  admiration  in  it,  all  around.  But  when  the  bear  is 
finally  dead,  Rusty  cheats  D.J.  out  of  credit  for  the  kill,  and  that  means 
"final  end  of  love  of  one  son  for  one  father." 

So  now  D.J.  goes  off  in  the  wilderness  with  Tex,  a boy  his  own  age,  leav- 
ing their  rifles  behind,  to  escape  all  that  mixed  shit  and  to  confront  the 
mystery  of  the  North. 

The  killing  is  over  now.  No  more  helicopters,  no  more  napalm,  no  more 
generational  conflict,  even;  all  the  side  issues  are  stripped  away  and  we  are 
finally  at  the  pure  psychic  core  of  violence,  among  ice  needle  peaks  which 
are  the  "crystal  receiver  of  the  continent",  to  which  "all  the  messages  of 
North  America"  are  drawn,  a hundred  million  different  dream  messages 
zooming  up  every  night  to  the  magnetic  pole  and  into  the  earth's  core. 

Here  lies  the  resolution  of  the  mystery  which  is  the  book's  title;  a mys- 
tical resolution  whose  power  of  explanation  lies  in  the  rules  of  poetic 
appropriateness  rather  than  those  of  daylight  scientific  causality. 

It's  a short  book,  so  tightly  packed  with  language  that  it's  like  a long 
poem.  Read  it  twice,  first  fast  and  then  slow.  When  you're  done,  you'll 
know  why  we're  in  Vietnam,  even  if  you  won't  be  able  to  explain  it. 
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The  Stones  Under  the  Banyans 


Sandy  Darlington 

Eight  new  songs,  or  nine,  depending  on  how  you  count  them,  strung  out 
i a row  for  you  on  the  first  album  produced  of,  for,  and  by  the  Rolling 


and  listen  to  the  Rolling  btones.  inrow  me  uumo  m me  uugs  arrenvards 
You  are  now  enjoying  the  company  of  intelligent  Englishmen.  If  that  re 
minds  you  of  David  Niven  and  that  hangs  you  up,  then  all  right,  maybe  yov 
won't  hear  it  until  another  time.  But  keep  listening.  It's  all  there.  And  b< 
sure  to  look  at  the  pictures  too. 


in  a row  for  you  on  the  first  album  produced 
Stones. 

Including  Bill  Wyman's  first  solo  effort,  "In  Another  Land,"  in  which 
we  find  he  has  an  incredibly  haunting  English  voice  and  wanders  quite  well 
through  the  landscape  of  an  incredibly  haunting  English  song  which  he 
wrote  himself. 

Including  also  the  epic  quandry  of  2000  man,  or  man  in  the  year  2000, 
which  would  make  him  a man  about  the  age  of  the  son  of  a Rolling  Stone 
grown  old: 

"Well,  my  name  is  a number  on  a piece  of  plastic  film 
And  I grow  tiny  flowers  in  my  little  window  sill.  . . 

Though  my  wife  still  respects  me,  I really  do  misuse  her, 

I am  having  an  affair  with  a random  computer. 

Don't  you  know  I'm  a 2000  man. 

And  my  kids  they  just  don't  understand  me  at  all.  . . ." 

Including,  as  an  ending,  a strip  show  in  a Soho  back  alley  club,  of  which 
there  are  countless  that  advertise  Continuous  Stripping,  the  Show  Never 
Stops. 

And  it  never  does.  It  goes  around  and  around  as  many  times  as  you  want 
to  play  the  record.  In  which  the  Rolling  Stones  are  seen  to  exhibit  them- 
selves in  many  frank  and  suggestive  postures  for  the  well-being  of  them- 
selves and  the  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  others,  though  as  to  what  the 
random  prelate  passing  by  may  think  of  it,  well  it's  up  to  him  to  write  a 
shocked  letter  to  the  Times,  isn't  it? 

In  which  said  Rolling  Stones  do  in  addition  exhibit  themselves  to  be 
notorious  and  high-living  types,  known  as  intimates  in  dives  wherein  are 
passed  about  free  y at  least  the  more  genial  narcotics.  In  which  said  Rolling 
Stones  do  show  that  their  long-hair,  for  which  they  so  justly  gained  early 
• fame,  was  not  merely  a mock-hoodlum  disguise  put  on  by  University  stu- 
dents to  disguise  their  true  and  decently  bred  features  whilst  they  were 
engaged  in  their  pranks,  but  moreover  does  show  that  yes  they  are  descend- 

tsidl  the  d T BeaU  BrUTd  3nd  °e  Qu,nC^  and  °'  °*ers 

lived  ,h.  ' " 7 T”'  "T‘°"  Byr0n  0r  William  Blake’ 

ditflnces  neV"  met  beCa“Se  We“  you  kn°"  '>>«'  social 

In  which  are  said,  revealed,  flashed,  and  exhibited  all  thu  ,nd  • 

'g&&Sxazsa&S33i 

accents,  each  saying  what  he  thinks  k PVi^  tbe'r  0Wn  En8J>sh 
world  at  this  poin^  to*  ^ about  the 

imitating  Yanks  in  the  old  days  and  5"^  ^ ? tHe  m°ney  we  made 
wouldn't  have  all  these fancv dothes  ^ ^ y°U're  ^ we 

nicked  from  the  Yanks.  But  we  did  nick  the  7™  * a™  3,1  'deas  We 
dothes,  so  let's  not  worry ab7tZk  Z "0VV  We  do  have  the 

nhght  as  well  know  it  now  as  latei sf but  whlh k ' ^ ^ V°U 

misnav.gation  or  what  I don't  know  but  it  d ^ thr0ugh  your  own 
landed  yourself  „„  British  Z 1“  u 7?“  Sf™ as  you 


FROM  LEFT  FIELD 


Boxing: 

The  Great  White  Hope 


ve 


landed  yourself  on  British  n>  •.  °'k>  Ut,lf  does  seem  as  thou. 

As  long  as  you’re  willing  well  k *5^“  ‘“’'h"  y°"  ^ 

we  thought  we'd  mention  it  And  1 ...1  . , , ,glad  t0  1 entertain  you,  but 


we  thought  we'd  mention  it  And  aswe  sa'd  kZ  t0,entertain  you,  but 
wouldn't  you  like  another  glass  of  I same?  ^ ^ "**«  al1  h- 

Africa  will  do  fin7 P.ZTltaZ  pulledT  ^ T Z'  the  midst  of 
the  afternoon  shade,  and  on  the  back  deck  LeffZ"  7 ba"yanS  t0  Catch 
hand  on  a fly  swat  and  the  other  alternaf  T*™  ag8er  m ducks'  one 

wench.  'Ah  mate,  no  matter  what  the  nar  8 drink  and  native 

are  rubbish,  I can  tell  you,  ^ tZT  ^ ^ ^ °f  their 
gm.  And  no  matter  what  me  missus  xZy  fmk  8‘"'  8°od  oId  L°ndon 

Protecting  the  bleeding  flag  and  what  not  ^ 7 “7°  f ^ in  the  troPj« 
a pmch  of  servant  girl  anytime  " ' “ take  what  1 can  «et.  and  gimme 


given  it.  Gin,  ‘°T  a 'VOrld  view?  They've 

op  the  good  life.  You  asked  for  n-  ^ Those  a'e  what  make 

^ 8- 

m London  and  paint  these  visions  of  l^hT'"8^-,0"!5  Sh°U'd  sit  off  'here 
"ell  if  that  should  seemVn^rtam6^ ^and  'T?  Bribsb  hfe! 
indeed  become  brutalized.  y°U  and  ,0  «U,  then  we  have 

than  mnsr  nen  y°u  know  more  akn.„  r-L  • . 


™y  back  'O  'he  comers?  Then  von  V.  V "ad  Wulh^ng  Heights’ 

trr: of  usD  A-d  * y-  abr  ^4 « 

nd  of  Rev  Uurance  elledwith  our  friend  the  right  humble 


-d  of  ODurse  Rev  France  ^ ^ the  figh'  humble 


Frank  Bardacke 

After  I sat  through  the  first  preliminary  bout  to  last  Saturday's  heavy 
weight  elimination  fight  between  Jerry  Quarry  and  Thad  Spencer  I askec 
a disheveled  old  man  beside  me  who  he  liked  in  the  main  event.  "The  whitt 
man's  gotta  win.  There's  a lot  of  money  for  everybody  with  another  white 
champion.  The  white  man's  gotta  win." 

The  white  man  is  twenty-two  year  old  "Irish"  Jerry  Quarry  who  does  noi 
shy  away  from  his  role  as  the  new  white  hope.  "Almost  every  day,"  he  told 
a newsman  last  week,  "somebody  on  the  street  will  come  up  to  me  and 
tell  me  to  win  for  the  whites Boxing  needs  a white  heavyweight  cham- 

pion to  replace  Cassius  Clay.  It's  an  extra  incentive  for  me." 

Cassius  Clay,  of  course,  is  Muhammed  Ali,  who  had  his  title  taken  away 
by  the  World  Boxing  Association  because  he  refused  to  be  inducted  into  the 
United  States  Army.  Ali  stated  his  opposition  to  the  war  in  clear  terms  and 
refused  induction  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  a Black  Muslim  Minister.  He 
probably  will  serve  five  years  in  jail  for  that  decision.  The  old  man  beside 
me  had  an  explanation.  "That  Clay  is  doing  all  right  for  himself.  Them 
Muslims  are  giving  him  millions.  No  man  gives  up  the  championship  unless 
he  gets  a whole  lot  of  money." 

But  before  Ali  refused  to  step  forward  he  fought  and  decisively  defeated 

every  major  challenger,  and  few  fight  fans  doubt  that  he  is  the  best  heavy- 

Tfhbt tHe  WOrIdjHe  15  5‘S8er'  s'ronger<  smarter,  and  much  faster  than 

1,1  he  bPrT,teTkerS  n°  T,Wi11  be  COnsidered  the  true  champion 

favored  t k'  6 me3SUre  ° HiS  SUperiority  is  tha'  'ke  man  who  is 

itle  limZni  7an,ent  and  the  WBA'S  version  of  the  heavyweight 
title  is  Jimmy  Ellis,  Al.  s onetime  pupil  and  sparring  partner. 

hen  the  ring  announcer  introduced  Jimmy  Ellis  before  the  Quarrv- 
Spencer  fight  the  crow  booed  angrily.  I guessed  that  they  Ze  boZ 

' "Twhhe  alTn  d ^ ^ ^ ^ °'d  Italian  ^ ™ otherw^ 
All  oTth  ! O y 1 WT  t0  see  another  black  champion." 

a la  ge  owd  M 7 * 7 "l"'  ,eWi5h  name  Was 

Cellibrezzi).  White  peoole  of  ro,  W3S  something  like  Tony 

fighter  who  fights  a black  man  ^ ^ CXpeCted  t0  suPP°r'  any  white 

'vhite- even  m ,hc  ®“«ai  aj- 
support  to  the  white  fiehte  k maj?r  sPorts  events.  This  crowd  yelled 
entered  the  rinfi7n  his  t"  “r  ^ Pre  imi"aiy  and  when  Quarry 
an  amazingly  loud  and  Ion  ^ 7 trunks  they  8ave  the  new  white  hope 

hometown  fighter.^whef was  gree^eTTt  rfnesid6'  ^ ’ 

summons  to  appear  in  mnr,  u l • ®s  de  not  Wlfh  cheers  but  with  a 
Quarry  ,S  ^ sued  some  unpaid  debts, 

seemed  to  give  him  tremendou^"1  Vd  e8innmg  and  the  crowd's  support 
which  he  says  he  got  fZ  wn  T Qu3rry  Suffers  from  a^Icer 
cause  for  worry  laft  Saturday  aft^'"8  ab°Ut.my  career"  hut  he  had  little 
and  tenth  roundsTandt  Z°°k  Jfl°0red  Spencer  'he  fourth 
showboating  for  the  crowd  At  the  7 f u danced  around  his  opponent 
Spencer  with  an  overhand  A k thp  tWelflh  and  final  he  hit 
feet.  With  three  sec^^^^”^  fi8bter  harely  kept  his 
the  winner  by  a technical  knorkn,  f 7 f'8^  the  referee  declared  Quarry 
that  badly  hurt.  My  new  friend  offered Z did  no'  seem  to  be 

what  he's  doing.  There  is  more  mnr.  explanation.  "The  ref  knows 

knocks  him  out.  A white  champion  haVto  h ^ eVerybody  the  white  man 
In  the  post  fight  interview  rw  haVC  3 8°°d  Punch  " 
m the  first  round.  "I  was  the  bosZh'ZT^  tHat  ^ knCW  he  was  //boss" 
not  choose  his  words  carefully  but  the  Z m°re  than  0nce‘  QuarrV  does 
He  said  he  would  beat  E flu  for Z AT  '°St  0n  no  one 

"Jeer.  And  out  of  deference  to  ht  n 1 " P‘  did  n0t  mention  his 

new  white  hope  the  sportswritere  re  aTnedT"  ^ America'S 
Muhammed  Ali.  ned  from  bringing  up  the  name  of 
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Robert  Novick 

I The  Federal  Government  announced  this  week  that  it  had  uncovered  the  exis- 
tence of  a group  of  aliens  operating  in  the  very  bowels  of  our  communications 
ffitwork.  These  fanatics,  dedicated  to  subverting  the  American  way,  have  already 
cprroded  the  image  of  one  of  our  most  sacred  institutions.  The  mailman. 

I Due  to  the  clever  and  insidious  disguises  utilized  by  these  drug  crazed  despera- 
does it  has  taken  some  time  for  the  full  meaning  of  the  menace  to  manifest  itself. 

positive  identification  was  possible  only  through  the  utilization  of  the  most 
Modern  scientific  methods  of  detection.  It  took  the  combined  energies  of  all  the 
®>vernment's  investigative  agencies  to  bring  the  plot  to  the  surface. 

■ Now,  after  months  of  arduous  work,  the  enemy's  ruses  have  been  penetrated 
and  several  of  their  basic  characteristics  can  be  detailed.  They  can  be  identified 
S'  their  long  hair,  languid  and  relaxed  manner;  non-competitive  attitudes  and 
ffieir  peculiar  language.  Contrary  to  popular  belief  they  do  not  give  off  a distinc- 


tive, unwashed  odor. 

Fortunately,  the  proper  authorities  are  moving  to  put  an  end  to  this  threat  with 
the  speed  and  dispatch  for  which  they  are  noted.  The  Post  Office  announced  that 
they  will  search  for  ways  to  get  around  the  stumbling  block  of  the  civil  service 
code.  The  major  problem  is  that  these  aliens  (probably  through  chicanery)  score 
much  higher  on  the  placement  examination  than  does  the  average  applicant. 
Therefore  they  go  to  the  head  of  the  hiring  list. 

Although  the  danger  is  far  from  over  we  can  be  assured  that  with  the  full  force 
of  our  government's  intelligence  directed  to  the  problem,  it  shall  soon  be  under 
control.  We  should  keep  in  mind  however,  that  no  matter  how  aware  our  leaders 
may  be,  there  is  no  substitute  for  an  alert  citizenry. 

(The  photographs  reproduced  below  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  enemy.  Be  Alert!) 
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AMERICA  - SAVING  FACE 


another  heavy  week 


Western  Justice 


Last  week  the  Alameda  County 
Grand  Jury  indicted  seven  people  for 
conspiracy  in  connection  with  last 
year's  Stop  the  Draft  Week  Demon- 
strations in  Oakland.  Apparently  this 
made  the  San  Francisco  Grand  Jury 
jealous.  They  needed  some  felony  in- 
dictments of  their  own,  so  they  could 
recoup  their  prestige  as  number  one 
Bay  Area  city.  They  look  the  nine  persons  in- 
dicted on  felony  charges  from  January's  Fair- 
mont Hotel  demonstration  and  indicted  them 
on  the  same  counts  for  which  they  had  already 
been  arraigned  in  Municipal  Court. 


While  this  didn't  mean  any  new  charges 
were  added,  it  did  mean  that  the  defendants 
would  no  longer  be  entitled  to  a preliminary 
hearing  in  the  Municipal  Court.  All  felony 
cases  are  heard  by  the  Superior  Courts,  but 
generally  not  until  a Municipal  Court  judge 
has  found  sufficient  evidence  for  the  charges. 

Most  of  the  defendants  had  already  been 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  by  the 
Municipal  Court.  The  Superior  Court  bail  is 
now  set  at  56,250  each.  A bail  bond  would 
be  $625  each  or  a total  of  55,625. 

Mayor  Alioto,  who  promised  to  bring  fi- 
nancial prosperity  to  San  Francisco,  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  Bank  of  California.  Prosperity  is 
just  around  the  corner  for  the  bail  bondsmen. 
Is  it  possible  the  defendants  could  get  a loan 
from  his  bank? 


Robert  Novick 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  federal  grand  jury's  indictment  of 
several  paragons  of  liberalism  was  to  test  the  wind  in  the  liberal  community. 
Well,  now  the  administration  knows  how  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Berating  liberals  is  like  beating  a dead  horse  with  a stick.  The  more  time 
and  energy  you  expend,  the  worse  the  stench  gets.  So  much  for  the  decision 
of  the  ACLU's  national  board  not  to  defend  draft  law  violators  on  the 
grounds  that  no  constitutional  issues  are  involved.  Fortunately,  several  of 
the  ACLU's  larger  affiliates  have  dissociated  themselves  from  the  decision. 

This  week  the  U.S.  finally  had  its  Dienbienphu.  Instead  of  happening  in 
some  remote  jungle  valley  it  took  place  in  the  major  cities  of  South  Vietnam 
Whatever  the  military  outcome  of  the  NLF  invasion  of  urban  centers,  the 
political  and  psychological  effects  can  only  be  catastrophic  for  the  U.S. 

For  a year  and  a half  we've  been  fed  a line  of  crap  about  how  American 
troops  were  gradually  making  more  and  more  territory  safe  and  secure  for 
democracy.  The  newsreels  showing  American  planes  divebombing  govern- 
ment buildings  in  Saigon  put  that  myth  to  rest. 

Yesterday,  amid  rumours  of  four  cabinet  resignations,  the  Alphonse 
and  Gaston  of  the  administration  appeared  on  television.  MacNamara  and 
Rusk,  the  class  of  the  cabinet,  lobbed  back  the  gentle  questions  of  the  Meet 
the  Press  panel  of  reporters.  They  followed  the  president's  line  in  minimiz- 
ing the  week's  war  news  and  reaffirmed  the  nation's  determination  to  carry 
on.  At  the  same  time  they  admitted  that  the  Pueblo  (that  ship  the  North 
Koreans  stole)  may  have  been  in  North  Korean  waters  after  all.  But  of 
course  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  response  to  the  incident 
Even  old  Ike  had  the  decency  to  blush  over  the  U-2. 

So,  it  looks  like  my  government  is  going  to  hell  in  a basket  with  its  Asian 
policy  and  they're  taking  me  along  with  them.  The  ride's  going  to  get  a 
lot  bumpier  before  they  let  me  off.  Well,  they  found  some  pieces  of  those 
bombs  of  mine  they  lost  in  Greenland.  Made  me  real  happy.  The  only  real 
problem  I've  got  left  this  week  is  whether  they're  going  to  make  my  mail- 
man go  straight. 


Bob  1 
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Peace  and  Freedom  Talks  Candidates -- 
John  George  or  Huey  Newton  for  Congress? 


Wayne  Collins 

Something  happened  at  the  Berkeley 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  meeting  last 
Wednesday.  Despite  a typically  inno- 
cuous letter  announcing  the  meeting, 
everyone  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
everyone  came.  Alameda  county  PFP 
had  to  face  the  most  crucial  issue  yet 
— who  to  run  or  support  in  the  7th 
Congressional  District. 

John  George,  black  Oakland  Attorney  and 
law  partner  of  Democratic  Assemblyman  |ohn 
J.  Miller,  had  decided  to  run  against  incum- 
bent Jeffry  Cohelan.  While  George  would  have 
made  an  excellent  candidate  for  the  PFB  he 
was  running  in  the  Democratic  Party  Primary. 

(PFP  STRONGHOLD] 


The  PFP  registered  18,000  voters  in  the  7th 
<-D,  the  same  district  where  Bob  Scheer  re- 
cctvcd  29,000  votes  in  1966.  Twelve  of  the 
Alamda  PFP’s  area  groups  ore  in  the  dis- 
tnct.  But  m order  to  make  itself  a permanent 
and  visible  force  in  the  7th  CD,  the  PFP  will 

thc're  ,0  mn  " Vi8°r0US  clcc,oral  campaign 

Some  PFP-ers  had  already  tried  to  bring 
pressure  on  George  to  run  for  Congress  as  a 
Peace  and  Freedom  candidate,  but  received 
h«k  response.  George  obviously  needs  the 
support  of  thousands  of  the  PFP  registrants  to 
win.  He  discussed  his  candidacy  with  indiv.d- 
ual  PFP  members.  The  upshot  was  an  invita- 

= m appear  at  a PFP  ampaign  Committee^ 

The  PFP  also  invited  the  Black  Panthers 

Eli  ahV  8*  j"™1  31  ,hc  mcc,ln8  with 

Eli  ah  Turner  and  other  members  of  his  "Cam- 

[BUCK  RADICAL] 

“nd  bespectacled,  John  George  ad- 
ln,roducin8  himself  as 
him  . T1'  hc  Said  hc  addressing 

himself  to  the  problem"  of  "destroying  th! 

nSd-H*  Td  dw,r0y  ,h“  coun,ry"8  We 

hadVm  dhC.BlaCL  Pen,hm  ,hcrc'  hc  obviously 
had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Huey  New 

«om  He  met .«  head  on.  Huey  Newton  had  been 

onc'of'th  KS\Thcy  8°nna  ™"vic,  another 
one  of  ,he  brothers,"  he  said.  He  was  going 
to  campaign  to  free  Huey  Newton.  8 


|PANTHER  OPPOSITION] 

Kathleen  Cleaver,  wife  of  Panther  leader 
Eldridgc  Cleaver,  spoke  for  .the  Panthers, 
reading  from  a position  paper  prepared  by  the 
party.  Her  presentation  was  a long  analysis 
of  the  role  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  the 
agency  of  racist  oppression,  from  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  MFDP. 

Blasting  "black  anglo-saxons"  who  would 
sell  voles  to  the  Democratic  Party,  she  said 
that  "black  people  will  never  be  liberated  by 
supporting  the  party  of  the  oppressor." 

Black  Power  has  been  used  many  ways  by 
black  politicians.  Black  Democrats  have  op- 
posed independent  politics  from  behind  a fa- 
cade of  Black  Power.  Mrs.  Cleaver  leveled  this 
charge  at  John  George. 

"The  Black  Democrat  is  involved  in  the 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 


co-opt  Black  Power  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party;  to  transform  the  demands  for 
revolutionary  Black  Power  into  a facade  of 
reactionary  Black  Power.  The  task  before 
black  politicians  of  any  integrity,  is  to  lead 
black  people  away  from  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine" The  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  De- 
fense, she  concluded,  was  "diametrically  op- 
posed" to  black  candidates  running  in  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  7th  CD  "on  freeing 
Huey  Newton  or  anything  else.” 


[NEWTON  FOR  CONGRESS?] 

Mrs.  Cleaver  made  it  obvious  that  the  Black 
Panthers  intend  to  run  Huey  Newton  for  con- 
gress. "If  the  candidacy  of  Huey  Newton  be- 
comes a stumbling  block  to  the  PFP,"  she 
warned,  "its  attempt  to  radicalize  the  polit- 
ical arena  will  have  failed." 

Where  George  received  polite  applause  after 
his  presentation,  Mrs.  Cleaver  got  a standing 
ovation.  It  was  obvious  that  few  there  thought 
Newton's  candidacy  a stumbling  block. 


The  question  and  answer  period  was  abrupt 
and  to  the  point. 


[SOME  QUESTIONS,  SOME  ANSWERS|  I 

"Why  are  you  in  the  Democratic  Parry'  I 
asked  the  first  questioner. 

"I'm  not  in  the  Democratic  Party,"  repliejl 
George.  "This  is  the  John  George  campaign! 
I'm  running  in  the  Democratic  Party  Fn-I 
mary." 

Earlier  George  had  claimed  he  could  not  nj 
in  the  PFP  primary  because  he  was  a r.-fi 
tered  Democrat.  The  law  requires  that  prim; 
ry  candidates  must  not  have  been  member, 
of  another  party  for  the  past  year.  Somcontl 
pointed  out  that  if  he  received  a mere  or.ri 
percent  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  primary® 
election  in  the  form  of  PFP  write-ins  he  : 
be  on  the  ballot  as  PFP  candidate  in  Novem- 
ber. His  response  was  classic,  if  nonetheless 
puzzling. 

"I'm  a lawyer.  I didn't  have  time  to  look 
up  the  law."  It  was  obvious  by  this  time  that 
PFP  didn’t  want  George  and  vice  versa  By 
the  end  of  the  meeting  sentiment  for  Newi  n 
was  running  high.  No  final  decision  wat 
made;  but  no  one  spoke  in  George's  defense 
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letters  to  the  world... 


Bob  Trupin 

■[The  only  problem  I consider  worth 
solving  is  how  to  go  about  making  a 
revolution.  The  rest  is  all  crap;  from 
gnilosophy  to  paleontology,  from  de- 
fflinizing  sea  water  to  turning  bat  stool 
into  diamonds. 

Ju  was  a physicist  before  I became  a 
dope  fiend.  Solving  problems  involving 
the  differential  cross-section  of  scatter- 
ing for  elementary  particles  didn't  seem  like  a 
way  of  improving  the  world,  and  was  probably 
a way  of  worsening  it.  So  I started  devoting 
more  time  to  collisions  with  the  establishment 
and  less  time  to  the  collision  patterns  of  mu- 
mesons  But  the  problem  of  how  to  funda- 
mentally alter  this  shit-hole  called  America 
seemed  insoluble.  Our  forces  appeared  too 
pitiful  and  the  force  available  to  the  establish- 
ment irresistible.  I gave  up  trying  to  alter  the 
world  and  started  to  alter  my  head.  (Living  in 
a shit-hole  isn't  too  bad  if  one  can  destroy  his 
olfactory  equipment).  Things  didn't  work  out. 
Mv  sensitivity  to  the  environment  has  only 
been  sharpened  by  my  excursion  into  drugs. 
Many  micrograms  and  kilos  later  I find  that 
I can  smell  LBJ's  farts  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  nvind-swept  prairie  and  mountain  range. 
Thus  did  my  nostrils  force  me  to  reconsider 
the  task  of  making  a revolution.  I finally  re- 
duced the  problem  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  establishment  affects  an  enormous 
number  nf  people  in  an  onerous  manner? 

2.  What  establishment  is  vital  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  repressive  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, both  here  and  abroad? 

3.  What  establishment  lends  itself  to  the 
development  of  a revolutionary  consciousness 
by  Virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  opposition  com- 
bines individual  self  interest  with  collective 
action? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  the  military 
establishment,  or  more  specifically  its  recruit- 
ing arm,  the  draft.  The  draft  is  the  Achilles 
heel  (and  perhaps  the  jugular  vein)  of  the  boss 
class.  It  is  the  most  abrasive  of  all  American 
institutions  and  hence  the  most  vulnerable. 
Historical  issues  of  the  individual  vs.  the 
state  resonate  each  time  the  draft  act  is  ap- 
plied. The  myth  of  American  freedom  is  overt- 
ly exploded  with  each  draft  notice.  The  sum 
total  of  human  misery  it  engenders  is  immeas- 
urable It  must  depend,  totally  and  eternally, 
on  mass  compliance.  And  finally  resistance  to 
the  draft  must  involve  us  in  a revolutionary 
confrontation  with  the  establishment  on  a bat- 
tleground that  offers  us  the  possibility  of 
victory 

I,  don't  claim  to  be  the  first  person  who 
thought  of  this  (the  Resistance  people  may 
have  beaten  me  to  the  patent).  It's  only  re- 
cently  that  I saw  the  implications  and  possi- 
bilities (The  government  apparently  beat  me 
to  these  insights  also.  Recent  indictments 
against  the  American  left  have  stemmed  from 
it9  anti-draft  activities). 

What  I propose  is  an  enormous  escalation 
of  anti-draft  activities  on  a local  level.  I pro- 
pose that  we  concentrate  all  our  energies  to- 
ward establishing  thousands  of  anti-draft 
centers  throughout  the  country,  concentrating 
ourlefforts  around  high  schools  and  colleges. 
We  can  build  a reservoir  of  evasive  tactics 
that  constitute  serious  alternatives  to  going 
into  the  army.  We  have  the  possibility  of 
instilling  in  this  generation  the  knowledge 
that  they  don't  have  to  go.  Every  legal  pro- 
cedure for  deferment  or  delay,  every  act  that 
make  an  individual  draft  exempt  must  be  pub- 
licized ("get  a letter  from  your  mother,  kid, 
saying  that  you  ball  her  regularly"). 

It  is  necessary  to  publicize  anti-draft  centers 
and;  staff  them  with  successful  draft  evaders. 
We  must  publicize  our  achievements.  A leaflet 
distributed  at  a high  school  stating  that  "90°/# 
of  the  draft-eligible  men  utilizing  our  service 
have  gone  neither  to  the  army  nor  to  jail" 
will  blow  minds.  If  the  tradition  of  compliance 
is  uprooted  there  can  never  be  another  Viet- 
nam. 

Every  step  a man  takes  during  the  induction 
Pf0«dure  is  taken  by  his  own  volition,  from 
me  anal  examination  ( "go  examine  your 
mother  you  perverted  shitbag"  ) to  the  swear- 
!?  ccremony  ( "America  sucks  rotten  crot- 
ches  | Every  case  can  be  manipulated  into 
me  basis  for  extensive  appeals.  From  the  many 
men  I know  in  this  situation  1 have  concluded 
mat  no  one  goes  who  is  totally  determined 
not  to  go  (and  none  of  my  unpatriotic  friends 
are  pt  this  moment  in  jail).  The  good  word 


Rap  Brown  in  Hollywood 

Paramount  Release  of  Pan  Piper  Production 
Written  and  Directed  by  Theodore  J.  Flicker 

Ellen  Eslrin 

"Violence,"  said  the  American  philosopher  H.  Rap  Brown  last  summer 
as  his  brothers  were  burning  down  Detroit  and  Toledo,  "is  as  American 
as  apple  pie."  (Some  press  ran  this  statement  as  "American  as  cherry  pie," 
however  that  is  not  particularly  germane).  At  the  time  we  all  said,  "yes 
Rap  baby,  that's  true,"  but  it  was  not  until  The  President's  Analyst  that 
The  Man  came  out  and  admitted  it. 

So  now  we  have  a slick  Hollywood-made  movie  which  legitimizes  Rap 
Brown  s homily.  The  message  is  iconoclastic.  The  movie  happily  satirizes 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA,  making  them  out  to  be  the  killers  that  they  are.  There 
is  a harshly  humorous  sequence  with  a "typical"  American  family  armed 
with  both  gaucherie  and  guns.  Mother  takes  karate  lessons  at  the  local  police 
station;  Junior  plays  with  an  amateur  telephone  bugging  device.  But  there's 
something  wrong. 

What's  wrong  is  that  the  message,  which  is  true,  real  and  serious,  is 
treated  like  a James  Bond  adventure,  with  a super-cute  chick  of  no  content 
whatsoever  as  the  hero's  girl,  and  plush  pretty  houses  with  modem  Home 
and  Garden  interiors.  Hollywood's  camera,  color  and  extravagant  style  are 
so  much  a part  of  the  American  scene  — so  much  responsible  for  glorifying 
violence  and  hypocrisy  — that  it  cannot  really  convey  the  message;  it  is 
too  intimately  involved  in  the  very  thing  that  it  is  mocking,  revealing, 
putting  down.  This  potentially  explosive  film  loses  its  power  and  even  its 
humor  by  the  use  of  film  techniques  which  were  developed  for  the  flashy, 
big  money  movies  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Now  in  the  language  of  the  Left  it  is  said  that  form  should  fit  content, 
because  the  form  and  the  content  affect  each  other.  Marshall  McLuhan 
stated  the  issue  another  way  in  his  shorthanded  "the  medium  is  the  mes- 
sage." That's  part  of  the  problem  with  this  movie.  The  jokes  are  funny, 
the  ideas  are  good,  but  the  form  of  telling  those  jokes  and  relating  those 
ideas  is  the  same  form  which  has  communicated  all  the  lies  we  have  seen 
and  heard  since  we  started  going  to  movies,  watching  television  and  reading 
magazines.  It's  the  style  of  the  enemy,  putting  up  false  gods  in  the  temple 
(like  Doris  Day  as  a sex  queen,  which  was  one  of  the  more  bizarre  episodes 
in  cinema  history). 

I like  seeing  J.  Edgar  Hoover  portrayed  as  a moralizing  moron-midget. 
But  the  satire  is  lost  because  the  "sympathetic"  characters  are  not  much 
more  than  two-dimensional  squares  themselves,  digging  all  the  things 
which  feed  right  into  this  strange  nightmare  satire  of  a society.  The  analyst 
hero  is  in  awe  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (who  we  think  of  as  an 
egomaniacal  Western  cowboy),  he  is  turned  on  to  American  Success  and 
mindless  women,  he  bumbles  about  in  The  American  Dream.  There  is  no 
character  or  episode  of  substance  in  The  President's  Analyst  (except  to  some 
degree  the  black  CIA  agent  and  the  Russian  spy),  which  would  provide  a 
contrast  to  the  freakiness  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  everyone  and  everything  is 
false,  freaky. 

But  then  I think:  how  could  folks  from  Hollywood  create  something 
without  a glib,  superficial  veneer?  How  could  people  living  right  in  the 
center  of  the  phantasmogorical  horror  of  American  culture  create  anything 
really  related  to  human  beings?  It's  not  their  fault,  I say,  they  did  try  to 
put  some  meaning  into  the  spy  flic  craze.  And  that's  admirable. 

But  I won't  be  bought  off  with  a little  bit  of  socio-political  commentary. 

Hollywood  and  the  mass  media  in  general  are  not  known  for  the  penetrat- 
ing content  of  their  communications.  The  President's  Analyst  is  an  expose 
of  some  grim  things  we  all  know  about  American  society  but  never  see  in 
the  mass  media.  Yet  it's  an  expose  in  the  language  of  the  myth  maker,  not 
the  language  of  the  film  artist. 
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must  be  spread.  It  will  become  increasingly 
true  as  it  becomes  better  known.  The  instincts 
of  self-interest  and  mass  action  exactly  coin- 
cide. 


Mr.  Trupin  teaches  humanities  at  ■ 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute.  i 


Dear  Sandy  & Jeanie, 

I am  sitting  here  with  the  cat  listen- 
ing to  the  Grateful  Dead  and  thinking 
of  you  and  hoping  all  is  well.  The 
Grateful  Dead  are  nice  but  it  is  the  idea 
of  them  I enjoy  more  than  the  record, 
maybe;  now  I'm  playing  Howling  Wolf 
and  getting  a more  visceral  shudder. 

"The  Magic  Toyshop”  sold  out  its 
printing,  which  was  only  a little  one, 
anyway,  but  they  won't  reprint  because  they're 
bastards.  There  arc  bastards  everywhere;  even 
the  smallest  power  sends  men  wicked  and  in- 
sane. So  I’m  thinking  of  going  to  art  school 
to  learn  how  to  make  posters  as  good  as  the 
San  Francisco  ones  and,  also,  I’m  writing 
fairy  tales. 

These  arc  my  reactions  to  the  fact  that 
Britain  is  going  down  the  pan.  The  prospect 
of  mass  unemployment,  the  sudden  burgeon- 
ing of  our  nascent  colour  problem  and  the 
fascistic  implications  of  the  "I’ll  back  Britain" 
campaign  are  so  frightening  I'm  thinking  of 
learning  how  to  shoot. 

Funnily  enough,  London  at  Christmas  was 
lovely.  It  was  like  seeing  the  beginnings  of 
a truly  relaxed  multi-racial  community.  West 
Indians  carrying  Christmas  trees  home,  all 
the  record  shops  selling  high-life  and  bazouki 
music  and  Irish  race  records,  marvelous  food 
in  the  shops  — and  the  Cypriots  have  painted 
their  houses  in  real  fairy-tale  colours,  and  fit- 
ting up  shutters.  All  the  young  men  were 
beautiful  and  all  the  girls  sexy;  which  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  It  was  like  the  best  kind 
of  second-class  power;  I want  to  live  in  a sec- 
ond-class power  but  Harold  Wilson  won’t  let 
me!  The  first  time  Britain  has  relaxed  since 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  everyone  says  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  slacking."  That  is  our  prob- 
lem-gentler and  less  existential  than  the  Viet- 
nam war  but  grim,  nonetheless. 

Saw  the  Beatles  film.  It  is  a failure,  in  fact; 
they  obviously  hadn't  thought  about  T V as  a 
medium  enough  and  some  of  it  would  be 
splendid  on  a big  screen  but  just  doesn't  come 
off  on  a small  one.  And  McCartney's  rampant 
middle-class  sentimentality  turns  me  off.  But 
some  bits  of  it  are  quite  marvelous,  with  that 
authentic  Gothic  shiver  of  dread  you  get  in 
"Strawberry  Fields  Forever."  There  is  one 
sequence  — a very  brassy  stripper  peels  as  a 
fantastic  combination  called  the  Bonzo  Dog 
Doo  Dah  Band  play  "Death  Cab  for  Cutie"  — 
is  as  weird  and  scary  as,  well,  Isak  Dinensen. 
Some  of  the  rest-Ivor  Cutler  in  dark  glasses 
saying  in  a voice  of  infinite  sepulchral  men- 
ace, "I  am  your  friendly  courier,"  and  the  "I 
am  the  Walrus"  piece  are  real  surreal,  too 
And  some  bits  (the  Ringo  ones,  of  course) 
will  make  you  very  nostalgic  for  England 

Obviously,  it  wasn't  the  film  the  Great  Brit- 
ish Public  had  expected;  they  expected  Great 
Entertainment  and  they  got  an  attempt  at  the 
artiest  kind  of  free-style  art  film.  The  shock 
of  the  revelation  that  the  Moptop  4,  those 
lovable  lads  from  Liverpool,  were  secret  intel- 
lectuals and  explorers  of  the  dark  countries  of 
the  mind  all  the  time  has  sent  most  of  the 
British  press  into  a veritable  tizzy,  but  I knew 
it  all  the  time.  It  is,  of  course,  in  another 
world  from  the  Dick  Lester  Beatlc  films.  It's  a 
funny  mixture  of  com  (I  suspect  McCartney's 
hand)  and  the  wildest  imaginative  flights  and 
it  has  this  affection  for  brown  ale  and  ball- 
room dancing  and  so  on  the  British  middle- 
class  always  dismiss  as  whimsical  affectation. 

Best  love, 

Angela 


(This  letter  was  received  by  Sandy  • 
Darlington  from  a friend  in  England,  j 
He  passed  it  along  to  us.  The  Magic  : 
Toyshop  referred  to  in  the  second j 
paragraph  is  Angela's  first  novel.)  • 
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Dollar  Bill 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Hill 


Louis  Rapoport 

the  sun  turns  the  guns  to  butter  is  a sign  on  the  corner  of  all  streets, 
sell  everything  but  one.  A visitor  recommends  the  purchase  of  swiss  francs, 
backed  by  120%  gold  reserves,  sell  the  dollar,  no  longer  backed  with  any- 
thing; when  world  devaluation  comes,  the  swiss  franc  will  be  worth  gold. 
Silver  will  also  soar  with  the  other  noble  metals,  gold  and  platinum  and 
palladium,  derivitive  of  platinum,  left  from  the  tail  of  venus  3500  years  ago 
causes  incredible  turbulence  in  the  commodity  market  as  speculators  buy 
it  up  then  sell  it  short  then  buy  then  sell  this  metal  precious  to  three  indus- 
tries: oil,  chemical,  space. 

Texaco  (NYSE)  is  holding  a gun,  and  we  call  it  the  united  states  of  texaco 
with  the  power  to  move  your  location  and  to  remove  your  president  with 
the  texaco  star.  Texaco  sells  more  gasoline  than  anybody  else,  we're  first . . . 
and  we  think  that's  a big  responsibility. 

Oil  chemical  space  groups,  and  computer  and  glamour  and  control  are 
good  prospects  for  selling  short,  what  with  the  threat  of  peace  at  stake  is 
nothing  less  than  national  honor,  back  in  uniform;  man-on-the-spot ...  in 
munich. 

Palladium  is  far  out,  frequently  around  the  universe  and  heavy  ...  in 
brokerage  daydream  market  fell  and  america  fell,  after  the  close  of  retail 
operations  this  week  with  a chick  buying  a scratched  old  record  called 
Depression  Years. 

The  last  gold  rush.  Can't  bust  'Em.  The  market  closes  at  11  now.  Brokers 
get  up  before  dawn  and  watch  it  come  down  by  percent  and  point,  even  the 
biggest  in  the  world. 

Students  selling  their  books  should  put  holds  on  good  books  and  sell 
america  short.  Tolkien  books  will  not  bring  anything,  and  will  be  better  left 
in  hobbit  homes:  frodo  got  his  fingers  burned  and  didn't  even  know  it; 
little  furry  fascists  in  hobbit  holes  twisted  in  a bummer  with  violence  and 
power. 

Sell  short  Dr.  ross  and  cat  food,  or  better,  sell  cats  and  gods  to  starving 
in  the  asian  landwars.  Animals  treated  in  lieu  of  soul  are  generally  fat  and 
paranoid  and  have  lots  of  cute  little  fat  paranoid  kittens  — a little  too  fuzzy 
for  american  eating,  but  afro  asian  blocks  don't  get  uptight  about  eating  a 
little  fuzz. 

Buy  land  around  cripples  — before  the  swooping  cavalry.  A good  in- 
vestment is  the  land  of  Colorado  — except  for  the  hollow  mountain  govern- 
ment fortress,  and  the  area  around  murchison  and  hunt  in  vail:  diablo  is 
the  word  for  vail  Colorado;  inferno,  or  napalm,  is  the  word  for  oil. 

Everything  and  everyone  is  poisoned  crippled  rotten  — the  sickness  of 
earth.  The  pus  is  up  all  over  rising  death  shaking  earth  — the  wound  has 
been  exposed,  and  every  man  carries  his  enemy  slamming  the  door  on  self 
and  brother. 

Sometimes,  I feel  like  throwing  my  financial  career  to  the  dogs.  I get  to 
taking  cold  wet  walks  over  cans  and  jet  pain  to  a red  sky  beige  chevy  and 
general  motors  is  as  big  as  a dollar  bill  in  the  middle  of  the  hill  engine 


running  smoke  in  the  cold  night  and  hands  inside  circling  wiping  the  frost 
The  market  supports  all  kinds  of  ways  of  life  — murder,  greed,  the  illu- 
sion  of  ownership.  There  are  bloody  monsters  like  jitton  and  texaco;  others 
like  firestone  own  thousands  of  black  slaves;  and  there  are  many  smaller 
ticks,  not  bloody  yet,  because  they  are  small  and  only  in  it  for  the  money 
I've  been  watching  a stock  on  the  american  lately,  the  only  one  of  interest 
on  that  exchangc.  Cameo  (ASE)  has  american  distribution  and  many  enter- 
tainment possible  mergers  or  acquisitions  in  the  air,  or  as  speculated  by 
brokers  — a broker  owns  much  of  the  company,  with  his  partner,  owns 
over  half  the  outstanding  shares  — about  one  ten-thousandth  the  size  of 
general  motors.  The  shares  not  owned  by  the  two  controllers  are  traded  on 
the  American  exchange  and  sell  for  71  dollars  today  (Feb.  1)  up  ten  points 
this  morning  after  being  down  two  days  ago.  Cameo  has  gone  from  2 to  71 
in  a year,  and  solely  on  manipulations,  rumours  with  no  comment  planted 
here  and  there  and  no  other  reason  for  the  stock  to  go  up  — in  the  red  since 
the  beginning,  and  only  recently  ten  cents  in  the  black  thus  selling  for  600 
times  earnings  (a  stock  should  never  sell  for  more  than  15  times  its  earn- 
ings; maybe  it  should  never  sell  for  any  times  its  earnings),  incredibly 
bloated  stock  and  ready  to  burst  anyday  — up  and  down  in  violent  grabs 
for  money  in  its  throes  of  death. 

I have  one  client  who  is  spread  over  several  markets  and  several  broker- 
age houses  who  sold  Cameo  short  at  60,  only  to  see  cameo  jump  ten  points 
up  today  — a thousand  lost,  on  paper;  but  after  a second  look  at  what  is 
really  happening,  a desire  to  hold  on  for  the  plunge.  Or  to  sell  short  even 
more  at  the  top.  All  I know  without  newspapers  is  that  "sell  short"  means 
"bet  it  will  go  down"  just  like  "buy"  means  "bet  it  will  go  up."  My  Client 
and  I are  betting  that  Cameo  (ASE)  is  a mirage  on  the  Little  Board,  soon  to 
disappear. 

On  the  Big  Board  (NYSE),  Litton  Industries  is  the  king  of  con-glom-erate 
Stocks,  and  it  is  the  "short-sell"  stock  of  the  new  day,  having  already  fallen 
fifty  points,  with  seventy  to  go.  Litton  is  so  diversified  and  conglomerated 
and  electronic  glamour  and  a very  big  company  everyone  knows  and  vet 
it  is  the  stock  to  sell  short,  bringing  the  rest  of  the  field  with  it.  Litton  shares 
show  turbulence  this  new  year  as  they  descend  downward  (NYSE)  and 
speculators  must  be  shrewd  with  a company  that  trains  resistance  from  the 
ghetto  to  labor  for  uncle  sam:  job  corps  parks  are  run  by  conglomerates  like 
Litton  Industries.  So  are  universities. 

Buy  the  evolving  phoenix;  Eagle  Gold  (ADR).  Sell-short  Litton  (NYSE) 
& Cameo  (ASE).  Boy  Scout  Silver  Beaver  Award  goes  to  holly  wood  and 
london  Palladium  Futures  (buy  a contract  for  march  delivery  at  46  and 
make  millions  — watch  out  for  a dive  on  the  way  out).  The  country  will 
Grow.  I Believe  it.  I Believe  it. 


Konspiracy,  is  the  financial  term  for  the  horizon  of  eternity,  down  the 
road. 


© 1968  by  Louis  Rapoport 
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Four  Dimensions  to  a Customer 

Dow  Charchild 

The  critic  is  faced  with  a tough  challenge  when  he  tries  to  talk  about  rock 
intelligently.  The  terminology,  the  concepts  needed  are  just  not  there.  The 
music  is  too  new  and,  I suspect,  too  different  from  other  musical  forms. 
We  don't  even  know  what  to  call  it  — is  it  rock'n  roll?  Pop?  Electric  music? 
How  about  New  Music?  Post-blues? 

Occasionally  the  critic  drops  in  a term  or  two  from  traditional  western 
music.  No  one  imagines  that  this  older  terminology  is  adequate  for  rock. 
Ned  Rorem,  in  his  article  in  a recent  New  York  review  of  Books  ("The 
Music  of  the  Beatles,"  January  18,  1968),  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  it  isn't. 

Rorem,  my  sources  inform  me,  is  a leading  composer  of  art  songs.  1 would 
hesitate  to  criticise  such  an  eminent  figure,  even  in  the  interest  of  general 
enlightenment,  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  he  seems  to  know  as  little  about 
rock  as  I know  about  contemporary  serious  composers.  This  puts  us  on  a 
somewhat  equal  footing. 

He  proposes  that  the  Beatles  are  bona  fide  geniuses,  and  proceeds  to 
analyze  their  genius  using  the  apparatus  of  traditional  music.  The  results 
| are  not  convincing. 

The  first  bad  sign  in  the  article  comes  when  he  cites  the  Beatle  songs  that 
he  thinks  are  outstanding:  "Here,  There  and  Everywhere,"  "Good  Day 
| Sunshine,"  "Michelle,"  and  "Norwegian  Wood."  One's  fears  are  soon  jus- 
tified. His  method  leads  him  to  make  absolutely  correct  and  reasonable 
statements  about  the  trivial  aspects  of  the  music  — and  to  ignore  the  rele- 
vant ones. 

He  points  out  that  the  Beatles'  harmony  is  ".  . . not  more  advanced  than 
Ravel's  Chansons  Madecasses."  The  rhythm?  . . Simpler  than  in  Bartok 
fifty  years  ago."  The  melodies  — "...  evolve  from  standard  modes."  Coun- 
terpoint? ",  . . No  more  complex  than  Three  Blind  Mice." 

Where,  then,  does  genius  lie  in  this  music?  Well,  you  see,  in  "Here,  There 
and  Everywhere"  there's  this  "minute  harmonic  shift"  that  is  ".  . . as  satis- 
I fyingly  right  as  that  in  a Monteverdi  madrigal  like  'A  i in  giro  sol'."  And 
| the  melody  to  "She's  Leaving  Home,"  we  learn,  ".  . . is  a mazurka  equal  in 
| melancholy  and  melodic  distinction  to  those  of  Chopin." 

Now  genius  is  an  elusive  thing,  as  Rorem  quite  rightly  points  out  — but 
r Jesus,  that's  getting  pretty  elusive  even  for  genius.  Friends,  if  you  want  to 
( listen  to  some  nice  harmonic  shifts  and  melancholy  mazurkas,  but  are 
I easily  eluded,  here's  my  suggestion:  listen  to  Monteverdi  and  Chopin.  You 
| could  listen  to  the  Beatles  a long  time  and  not  notice  any. 

As  I was  reading  his  article,  I developed  the  paranoid  idea  that  he  was 
I actually  writing  an  anti-article:  carefully  bringing  up  in  passing  every  im- 
I portant  point  and  then  proceeding  to  ignore  it.  The  reader  could  then  con- 
I struct  the  actual  article  from  all  the  contrary  evidence  the  author  had 
I carefully  concealed. 

For  instance,  halfway  through  the  article  he  feels  moved  to  define  melody, 
I as  an  aid  to  his  analysis.  At  this  point  you  realize  that  he  has  assumed, 
I without  so  much  as  an  apology  or  a by-your-leave,  that  melody  is  the  sig- 
I nificant  aspect  of  the  Beatles'  songs.  Many  people  would  be  inclined  to  doubt 
I whether  melody  is  an  aspect  of  20th  century  music  at  all,  much  less  the 
I significant  one.  Then,  as  if  to  purposefully  blow  your  mind,  he  states  that 
I the  other  three  "dimensions"of  music  are  rhythm,  harmony,  and  counter- 
I point.  That's  it,  folks.  Only  four  dimensions  to  a customer. 

Now  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  counterpoint  are  a reasonable  de- 
I scription  of  what  music  was  doing  between  the  16th  century  and  the  20th 
• And  what  it  hasn't  been  doing  in  the  20th.  While  it's  conceivable  that  Rorem 
K hasn't  been  listening  to  rock  too  closely,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  that's  what 
I he  thinks  Cage  and  Stockhausen  have  been  concerned  with. 

Further,  he  states  that  melody  is  ".  . . a series  of  notes  of  varying  pitch 
I.  and  length."  Placed  in  the  context  of  the  anti-article,  this  becomes  a brilliant 
I perception.  Western  music  through  the  20th  century  has  indeed  been  based 

■ on  the  note,  defined  by  pitch  and  length.  This  idea  is  now  being  abandoned, 
K as  we  can  see  in,  on  the  one  hand,  Cage's  "cartridge  music"  and,  on  the 
I other,  Jimi  Hendrix  (or  any  other  modern  electric  guitarist). 

Yes,  Rorem's  article  is  a gold-mine  of  anti-ideas.  In  his  very  first  para- 
I graph,  he  says  that  no  one  goes  to  concerts  anymore,  or  if  they  do  they  find 
I them  a bore.  Instead,  they  (Rorem  included)  stay  home  and  listen  to  records. 

That's  great.  He's  saying  that  concert  hall  music  is  dead,  replaced  as  the 
I arena  of  musical  advance  by  records;  Except  that  he  doesn't  say  that.  After 
I the  first  paragraph  he  never  acknowledges  the  fact  that  in  talking  about  rock 
I he  is  talking  about  recorded  music,  never  mentions  what  effect  this  new 
I technology  must  have  on  music.  He  should  have  at  least  noticed  the  equi- 

■ valent  experiences. 

Related  to  this  innovation  is  the  fact  that  rock  is  not  written  music,  and 
has  no  roots  in  the  five  hundred  year  tradition  of  western  written  music. 
This  fact  is  at  once  obvious  and  tremendously  important,  yet  Rorem  says: 
The  notation  of  the  hyper-exuberant  rhthms  in  Good  Day  Sunshine 
was  as  elusive  to  me  as  some  by  Charles  Ives  until  I realized  it  was 
made  by  triplets  over  the  bar;  the  "Surprise"  here  was  that  the  Beatles 
has  made  so  simple  a process  sound  so  complex  to  a professional  ear, 
and  yet  (by  a third  convolution)  be  instantly  imitable  to  any  amateur 


ViY  - « ■ iY  - 


"with  a beat." 

That's  pretty  convoluted,  all  right.  Rock  is  made  by  people  who  are  ama- 
teurs with  a beat.  That  is  to  say,  though  a great  many  rock  musicians  can 
read  and  write  music,  none  of  them  do  when  making  rock  songs.  So,  while 
doubtless  Paul  McCartney  knows  that  he  was  using  triplets  over  the  bar, 

I doubt  that  he  sprang  up  in  bed  one  night,  crying  "Eureka!  Triplets  over 
the  bar!  Just  what  I've  been  looking  for  for  my  new  song!  " 

Music  is  music.  At  the  same  time  there  are  radically  different  sorts.  Pre- 
sumably, if  Ned  Rorem  listens  to  Indian  music,  he  doesn't  listen  with  clas- 
sical notation  in  mind;  it  would  be  a trifle  elusive  even  for  him.  A music 
based  on  this  combination  of  recording  and  a non-written,  improvisatory 
tradition  is  bound  to  be  as  different  as  Indian  music  from  music  based  on 
notes  with  pitch  and  length  written  on  a staff 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  won't  be  occasional  resemblances.  You  could 
listen  to  raga  as  western-type  melody,  and  every  so  often  you  would  find 
a nice  minute  harmonic  shift,  just  as  you  might  in  the  Beatles'  music.  But 
you  would  be  missing  the  emphasis  of  the  music,  what  that  particular  kind 
of  music  was  trying  to  do.  I think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  neither  Ravi 
Shankar  nor  Paul  McCartney  is  concerned  to  do  what  Monteverdi  was 
doing. 

Thus  to  describe  what  rock  is  doing  requires  a different  set  of  terms. 
Melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  counterpoint  won't  do. 

"And  what's  this  one  hears  about  their  sown,"  asks  Rorem.  He  italicizes 
it,  as  if  it  were  a word  in  a foreign  language.  And  it  is;  it  is  not  a part  of 
Rorem's  classical  terminology,  but  may  well  be  the  first  entry  in  a lexicon 
of  rock.  Rorem  dismisses  it,  however,  in  mid-paragraph.  "Well,  as  first  (!) 
demonstrated  in  Tomorrow  Never  Knows  and  Strawberry  Fields,  the  sound 
proves  less  involved  with  content  than  with  color,  more  with  glamor  than 
with  construction.  McCartney's  composition  has  not  been  affected  by  these 
"innovations"  which  are  instrumental  tricks  glossily  surrounding  the  com- 
position." 

Perhaps  I will  write  a review  of  Bach  from  a rock  critic's  point  of  view. 
What's  this  one  hears  about  Bach's  counterpoint,  I will  ask.  Bach's  sound 
has  not  been  affected  by  these  "innovations"  which  are  compositional  tricks 
glossily  surrounding  the  sound. 

There  are  many  number  of  principles  around  which  music  can  be  organ- 
ized. The  20th  century  idea  of  music  as  sound  (Caegian,  not  rock,  sense)  is 
as  valid  as  the  16th  century  emphasis  on  structure.  Both  factors  exist  in  both 
kinds  of  music,  of  course;  the  difference  lies  in  which  is  considered,  by  com- 
poser and  audience  alike,  to  be  essential  and  which  trivial. 

Rorem's  analysis  is  not  convincing.  If  he  really  likes  the  Beatles,  and  rock 
music  in  general,  it  can't  be  for  the  reasons  he  advances  in  this  article.  Rock 
is  doing  a lousy  job  of  being  Monteverdi  and  Chopin. 

No,  if  rock  is  important  music,  and  I have  the  feeling  it  is,  it  is  not  be- 
cause it's  doing  the  things  western  music  has  been  doing  for  five  hundred 
years.  No  music  that  does  that  can  be  important  now;  that  line  of  explora- 
tion has  reached  a dead  end.  I suspect  that,  not  a moment  too  soon  (in  fact 
a little  late),  an  entirely  new  thing  has  come  along.  This  makes  rock  eroti- 
cism a real  adventure,  since  no  one  is  sure  what  it  is  yet.  Ned  Rorem's  essay 
is  very  helpful  in  demonstrating  what  it  isn't. 
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TIMES.  Larry,  prior  to  your  dismissal  three  weeks  ago  did  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
Tom  Donahue's  desire  to  fire  you? 

LM.  I had  heard  via  the  interstation  grapevine  that  Tom  had  tried  to  fire  me  twice  but 
was  met  with  opposition  from  the  ownership. 

I TIMES.  When  KMPX  first  started,  one  of  the  grooviest  things  about  it  seemed  to  be  its 
candid  interviews  with  those  associated  with  the  San  Francisco  scene;  whereas  now  it  is 
just  turning  out  to  be  only  music  and  advertising,  like  all  the  other  stations.  Did  you  feel 
this  transition  was  taking  place? 

LM.  Yes.  Last  year  there  was  an  interstation  memo  to  all  d.j.'s  from  Tom  Donahue  in- 
dicating that  we  should  limit  our  dialogue  to  just  that  which  concerns  music  or  the  music 
industry. 

TIMES.  On  your  last  chaotically  beautiful  show  you  read  a tersely  worded  interstation 
memo  from  Tom  Donahue  criticizing  your  alleged  transgressions,  i.e.  your  conducting 
impromptu  or  planned  interviews  with  guests  not  directly  related  to  the  music  industry; 
drinking  in  the  studio;  arriving  late  and  not  calling  in  ahead  of  time;  and  a generally 
nonsystematic  approach  to  your  program. 

LM.  To  disgress  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  I was  fired.  Tom  had  asked  me  to 
come  in  to  discuss  some  of  his  feelings  towards  the  way  I handled  my  show.  This  "brief- 
ing" session  ended  up  with  me  answering  this  barrage  by  nodding  and  saying  I'd  try  to 
improve  the  show.  The  following  Monday  night,  just  a few  minutes  before  I was  scheduled 
to  begin  the  program,  I found  the  interstation  memo  in  my  box  informing  me  of  my 
alleged  transgressions.  Needless  to  say,  after  my  attempts  to  comply  with  what  Tom  had 
so  insultingly  demanded  on  Saturday,  and  then  only  two  days  later  to  be  slapped  in  the 
face  with  this  memo,  it  was  too  much.  I immediately  posted  the  memo  on  the  main  bul- 
letin board  at  the  station  as  well  as  read  it  over  the  air  to  let  my  listening  audience  know 
the  petty  and  insulting  way  that  Tom  was  handling  the  situation.  As  for  the  "impromptu 
interviews  not  directly  related  to  the  music  industry"  I know  that  Tom  was  really  upset 
at  my  having  Paul  Krassner  on.  From  the  very  beginning  I encouraged  interviews  with 
people  I grooved  with  and  with  whom  I felt  had  something  to  offer  to  our  listeners.  Like 
the  night  a month  or  so  ago  when  Arthur  Lisch  and  some  Diggers  dropped  by.  My  main 
thing  was  and  still  is  communication  by  music. 

TIMES.  What  about  drinking  on  your  show? 

LM.  There  was  a time  last  spring  that  you,  Pete,  and  Bob  Novick  dropped  by  with  a 
couple  of  six  packs  of  beer.  1 was  a little  thirsty  anyway  and  we  were  out  of  coffee. 
Seriously,  this  has  not  happened  often  and  there  has  never  been  a problem. 

TIMES.  Would  it  be  valid  to  say  you  were  always  late? 

LM.  I would  say  the  whole  time  I was  there  I was  late  eight  or  nine  times,  and  that 
I failed  to  call  in  only  once  and  that  was  unaviodable.  However  while  we're  on  the  subject, 
my  relief  at  sleepy  6:00  A.M.  was  regularly  late. 

TIMES.  What  about  your  "generally  unsystematic"  approach  to  your  show? 

LM.  I didn't  know  KMPX  was  that  systematic. 

TIMES.  Neither  did  we  Another  alleged  transgression  was  complaints  from  your  adver- 
tisers about  the  quality  of  your  ads. 

LM.  Tom  had  also  mentioned  this  on  Saturday  and  I'd  asked  him  to  name  one.  He  begged 
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A year  ago,  when  the  program- 
ming of  station  KMPX-FM  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  language 
broadcasts,  Larry  Miller  talked  the 
owner  into  letting  him  do  a late 
night,  low-key,  rock  show. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  last 
Portuguese  and  Ukranian  announc- 
ers were  off  the  air,  and  KMPX  was 
on  its  wjiy  to  the  highest  ratings  in 
Northern  California  among  the  18- 
35  age  group. 

Now  Larry  Miller  has  been  fired 
and  many  people  are  complaining 
that  KMPX  is  going  the  way  of  oth- 
er commercial  stations.  We  tried  to 
contact  Program  Director  Tom  Don- 
ahue but  were  unable  to  talk  to  him. 
Bill  Miller  of  the  Express  Times  met 
Larry  Miller  at  the  Ribeltan  Vorden 
on  Folsom  Street  and  spent  the  after- 
noon sipping  steam  beer  and  talking 
about  his  abrupt  dismissal. 


off.  (Note:  Express  Times  checked  with  several  of  KMPX's  important  advertising  custom- 
ers. Don  Weir  of  Music  City,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  criticism  or  objection  to  Larry's 
advertisements  replied,  "Absolutely  not.  He's  done  a hell  of  a fine  job  handling  our  ads 
for  us."  The  manager  of  Town  Squire  said  he  had  not  heard  of  any  complaints  from  his 
customers.  Roger  Calkins  had  no  complaints). 

TIMES.  Was  the  pay  good? 

LM.  When  I started  I was  getting  less  than  fifty  dollars  a week.  When  I was  fired  I was 
getting  three  times  thati  which  is  still  about  half  of  what  a top  forty  d.j.  makes.  But  I was 
happy  with  the  money  I got  because  of  what  I thought  was  a very  groovy  job.  Apparently 
I was  mistaken.  Money  was  not  the  major  factor. 

TIMES.  Do  you  feel  that  KMPX's  outlook  was  changed  with  the  increased  popularity 
of  the  station? 

LM.  Not  so  much  in  outlook  but  1 definitely  feel  that  the  general  quality  of  the  program- 
ming never  reached  the  optimum  and  is  currently  kind  of  up  and  down. 

TIMES  Would  you  still  like  to  work  at  KMPX? 

LM.  Under  no  circumstance  would  I go  back  to  work  there. 

TIMES.  So  what  are  you  going  to  do  now? 

LM,  Well,  since  coming  out  here  from  Detroit  I've  really  felt  a part  of  and  was  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  both  the  Human  Be-in  and  the  Pop  Festival.  I'd  like  to  start  a listener- 
supported  rock  station  in  the  Bay  area.  If  not  I'll  head  back  to  Detroit  or  one  of  the 
Eastern  cities.  But  more  immediately,  let's  get  another  glass  of  steam  beer. 

Two  other  KMPX  personalities  have  recently  disappeared,  Morgan  Upton 
and  Carl  (Beef)  Gottlieb,  both  of  The  Committee- 

On  his  last  show,  Gottlieb  interviewed  Hippocrates  (Dr.  Eugene  Schoen- 
feld).  Station  owner  Lee  Crosby  complained  to  program  director  Tom  Dona- 
hue and  the  Beef  Show  bit  the  dust.  Gottlieb,  unlike  Miller,  is  not  bitter  at 
KMPX  and  would  like  to  work  for  them  again  some  time. 

Upton,  who  ran  KMPX's  only  public  affairs  show,  learned  of  his  dismissal 
from  a station  engineer  he  met  on  Broadway. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  have  Donahue's  side  of  the  story. 
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STOKELY  HERE 
TO  BACK  HUEY 


Saturday  night  in  Oakland  Stokely 
Carmichael  makes  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  the  USA  since  returning 
from  his  world  tour. 

It's  a benefit  rally  for  Huey  P.  New- 
ton on  his  birthday,  February  17,  in 
the  Oakland  Auditorium  at  12th  and 
Fallon. 

A formal  merger  between  the  Black 
Panthers  and  SNCC  (Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee)  is  likely  to 
be  announced  at  the  rally.  SNCC,  formed  by 
young  black  intellectuals  in  the  lunch  coun- 
ter sit-in  days,  has  been  impressed  by  the 
Panthers'  success  in  organizing  young  work- 
ing-class black  people  in  the  Northern  ghet- 
tocs  which  SNCC  has  never  been  able  to  crack. 

Carmichael  Will  visit  Newton  at  the  Ala- 
meda County  Jail  at  1 pm  on  February  16. 
Newton,  a leader  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
is  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  killing  a white 
Oakland  policeman. 

Tickets  for  the  Saturday  night  rally  arc 
available  at  The  More  Bookstore  (1413  Fill- 
more). the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  office  (55 
Colton),  from  the  Black  Students  Union  at 
San  Francisco  State,  and  from  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Alliance  at  San  Francisco  City  College 
They  cost  $3  (S2  for  students  and  SI. SO  for 
people  on  welfare). 


S.  CAROLINA 
SHARPEVILLE 


ORANGEBURG,  S.  C„  Feb.  9 (Lib- 
eration  News  Service)  — Three  black 
students  were  killed,  50  others  injured, 
and  more  than  30  jailed  by  Orangeburg 
police  and  South  Carolina  State  Troop- 
ers Feb.  8 after  the  police  opened  Fire 
on  a group  of  demonstrators  on  the 
campus  of  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, a black  school. 

The  town  of  Orangeburg,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  non-violent  demonstrations  since 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  has  been  placed 
under  martial  law  by  Mayor  E.P.  Pendarvia. 
According  to  observers,  the  city  has  been  cor- 
doned off  and  communication  with  the  outside 
world  is  minimal. 

Reports  in  the  Washington  Post  and  on  CBS 
News  stated  that  the  students  initiated  the 
shooting,  and  the  newspapers  repeatedly  used 
the  term  "sniper."  But  no  one  on  the  scene 
actually  was  quoted  as  saying  he  -jaw  students 
with  guns.  Some  reporters  said  the  students 
were  using  only  clubs  and  sticks. 

The  crisis  derives  from  a drive  launched 
February  5 by  moderate  civil  rights  groups  on 
the  campuses  of  South  Carolina  State  College 
and  Cafflin  College  (a  private,  black  school) 
to  integrate  the  bowling  alley  in  a local  shop- 
ping center.  The  demonstrators  were  refused 
admittance  to  the  alley  and  25  were  arrested. 
A rally  of  600  followed;  students  demanded 
lhc  25  **  released.  The  police  later  com- 
plied. but  one  young  black  girl  was  severely 
beaten  by  a cop. 

Subsequently,  Gov.  Robert  McNair  put  the 


National  Guard  on  alert,  apparently  adding 
to  the  tension,  as  the  demonstrations  con- 
tinued. 

[POLICE  BEGIN  SHOOTING] 
According  to  official  reports,  the  police  be- 
gan their  shooting  after  students  gathered  on 
a grassy  knoll  across  from  the  State  College 
campus.  The  cops  said  the  students  started  a 
fire  and  were  using  "firebombs."  They  also 
charged  the  students  with  using  firearms,  but 
this  is  without  any  corroboration. 

Many  of  the  injured  students  found  them- 
selves without  medical  treatment  Feb.  8-9,  as 
there  arc  no  good  medical  facilities  in  Orange- 
burg. Some  drove  to  other  towns,  but  others 
were  unable  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  injured  students  was  Cleveland 
Sellers,  the  South  Carolina  Field  Coordinator 
for  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. He  was  hit  under  the  left  arm  by  shot- 
gun pellets  and  was  later  arrested.  His  bail 
was  set  at  $50,000.  The  killed  students  were 
Sam  Hammond,  18,  Delano  Middleton,  17, 
and  Henry  Smith,  18. 


CNP 


S.H.  Kushner 


The  Berkeley  Community  For  New  Politics 
was  born  amidst  the  enthusiasm  that  followed 
the  almost  successful  campaign  of  Bob  Scheer 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  congress 
in  the  East  Bay's  7th  district.  The  legitimacy 
gained  for  left  politics  during  that  campaign 
would  allow  the  Berkeley  activists  to  carry 
out  political  organization  in  the  vast  ghetto 
and  working  class  neighborhoods  of  the  Oak- 
land Flatlands.  Local  groups  with  the  line  of 
Black  liberation  and  Get  Out  of  Viet-Nam 
were  seen  as  being  bom  all  over  the  district. 

Within  a year,  the  group  had  seen  its  influ- 
ence restricted  to  Berkeley,  and  for  the  most 
part  those  areas  right  around  the  U.C  campus 
The  struggle  over  how  to  deal  with  Black 
Power  and  what  the  group's  relationship  ought 
to  be  to  the  Democratic  Party  sapped  its  cour- 
age. The  unwillingness  to  face  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  in  electoral  activity  that  the  organi- 
zation had  meaning,  and  its  continuous  half- 
hearted and  half-baked  attempts  at  commu- 
n,ty  organization  drained  its  energy  At  the 
end  of  last  summer,  the  left-wing  of  CNP  was 
barely  able  to  get  approval  for  the  Peace  and 
freedom  registration  campaign 


With  the  sanction  of  this  activity,  the  CNP 
effectively  died.  The  Alameda  County  regis- 
tration drive  began  with  one  desk  in  the  CNP 
office.  By  the  end  of  the  drive,  the  office  was 
Peace  and  Freedom's  and  many  people  had 
forgotten  that  another  organization  had  once 
had  the  premises.  These  last  few  months  of 
CNP  existence  saw  small  groups  function  as 
committees  on  local  issues  such  as  school  de- 
segregation, but  as  a tool  for  organizing  it  had 
been  forgotten. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  7,  120  of  those  on  its 
membership  rolls  gathered  at  Berkeley's  Long- 
fellow school  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  decision  they  reached  was  far 
from  unanimous.  Those  who  had  worked  hard- 
est in  the  Peace  and  Freedom  drive,  and  had 
led  the  fight  for  politics  independent  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  called  for  complete  dissolu- 
tion Against  this  were  those  who  felt  CNP 
had  started  on  the  road  to  power  by  helping 
to  elect  another  Black  Democrat  to  the  Berke- 
ley City  Council  and  who  looked  forward  to 
another  Democratic  Primary  campaign. 

When,  after  two  hours  of  debate,  the  posi- 
tion favoring  dissolution  received  a near  ma- 
jority vote,  a compromise  position  was  worked 
out.  It  stated  that  the  CNP  should  dissolve  and 
reconstitute  itself  as  an  interest  group  within 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 

So  the  CNP  is  formally  dead.  . . Almost. 
No  one  is  sure  just  what  an  interest  group 
within  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  means. 
Those  who  were  for  dissolution  were  satisfied 
with  the  results  but  as  they  left  the  hall  a 
voice  could  be  heard  shouting,  "Those  in  my 
caucus  meet. ..." 


agencies  of  imperialism,  banks,  c; 
and  stock  exchanges  as  well  as  tii 
traditional  induction  centers.  He  m« 
cstly  termed  his  plan  "Ten  Days  to  Shake  tlr 
Empire." 

The  SDS  national  conference  had 
laugh  over  that  one.  One  of  the  Souther  Jt; 
gates  reportedly  expressed  the  opinion  of  th 
majority,  "Tickle  the  empire  maybe,  but . 
Determining  that  the  time  was  nor  yet  ripe  t 
send  the  masses  of  workers,  students  and  pl- 
ants against  the  institutions  of  imperialist 
SDS  toned  down  the  plan  to  ten  days  I r: 
war  action  on  a nationwide  scale. 


Tickling  the  Empire 


Paul  Glusman 


Between  April  20  and  30  the  anti  war 
activist  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  among  at  least  three  differ- 
ent demonstrations  to  suit  his  taste. 
Super  militants  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  all  three. 

The  actions  at  the  end  of  April  were 
originally  called  for  by  Greg  Calvert  of 
Students  for  a Democratic  Society.  In 
a proposal  submitted  to  an  SDS  national  con- 
fcrencc  at  Bloomington.  Indiana  last  Decem- 
ber,  Calvert  outlined  actions  aimed  at  shutting 


[SDS  POLICY  SHIFT] 

The  call  for  national  action  is  a maior  shr 
in  the  policy  of  SDS.  The  largest  metvbcrshd 
organization  on  the  student  left  has  ;•  •nsL-; 
tently  shied  away  from  supporting  nationiJ 
mobilizations  and  days  of  protest,  and  h-1; 
never  called  a nationwide  action  itself  Ptf 
viously,  SDS  has  claimed  that  large.  fU  ’ 
marches  and  demonstrations  were  e ■ 
in  futility  since  they  accomplished  nothin*, 
and  contributed  nothing  to  attempts  n Iok 
organizing.  Because  of  the  continuing  >n«r 
of  SDS  for  organizing  around  local  issue-  r: 
specific  action  is  being  sponsored.  Instea- 
the  SDS  call  leaves  a vacuum  for  other  .ini' 
war  organizations  and  local  SDS  chapter* 
fill  as  they  see  fit. 

At  this  time,  at  least  three  actions  are  i 
tatively  planned  by  Bay  Area  anti-war  gmu 
none  by  SDS. 

A portion  of  the  ten  days  will  be  Stop 
Draft  Week.  The  most  likely  dates  an  ! j 
Monday  April  22  through  Thursday  April -I 
A Stop  The  Draft  Week  steering  coin  nut' 1 
has  been  elected  from  meetings  held  : ' i 
campuses. 

Besides  the  date,  there  are  many  unn  ' "i 
questions  that  the  steering  commit'*1  " | 
have  to  deal  with.  The  most  importa'i'  >'  ’ 
find  a way  of  following  the  successful  Jem-'  I 
stration  held  the  Friday  of  the  last  S' 'p  I 
Draft  Week.  Use  of  the  same  tactics  1 ' 1 
part  of  the  demonstrators  could  lead  ' j 
dispersal  by  the  police,  who  this  time  ' 1 

be  unprepared.  If  the  new  Stop  The  DraH  1 
is  not  as  successful  as  the  last  one.  the  ‘'-J 
Area  anti-war  movement  could  be  scvC'l 
demoralized. 

At  the  last  STDW,  there  were  only  ; ‘ ’•  j 
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DECLARE  STATE  OF  PLAGUE  STOP  CLOSE  THE  CITY 


GARBAGE 

A city  is  like  an  amoeba,  constantly 
changing  form,  tearing  down  the  old, 
building  the  new.  It  sloughs  off  old 
tenements  like  dead  cells.  Others  re- 
main, poisoning  the  organism.  All  day 
the  organism  absorbs  food,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  flows  in;  at  night  a 
cart  of  dung  comes  out  — the  cycle  of 
the  city. 

New  York  is  such  an  organism,  gargantuan 
in  size,  fecal  in  odor.  Last  week  this  organism 
underwent  metabolic  relapse.  Everything  in; 
nothing  out.  Garbage  cluttered  sidewalks,  rot- 
ted in  gutters. 

While  rats  rambled  through  rubbish,  city 
health  officials  ordered  1400  liters  of  typhoid 
vaccine.  Drivers  plowed  into  one  another, 
blinded  by  tiash;  cars  skidded  into  walls  along 
icy  roadways  where  sanitation  workers  had 
not  scattered  sawdust  on  the  ice.  A light  snow 
fell.  New  York  resembled  a cesspool.  Its  inner 
nature  expressing  itself.  The  only  warmth  for 
citizens  came  from  888  trash  fires. 

Subterranean  rumblings  were  ignored  by  the 
city  months  ago.  They  foretold  all.  Sanitation 
men's  union  complained  of  substandard  work- 
ing conditions,  too  large  areas  covered  with 
too  few  men.  They  didn't  like  getting  cut  by 
broken  whiskey  bottles  in  some  drunk's  gar- 
bage can.  They  didn't  like  getting  an  arm 
broken  by  a hidden  two-by-four  in  a trash 
sack.  Oldtimers  didn't  like  the  speed  up  but 
didn't  bitch  much.  The  newer  men,  the  chil- 
dren of  '45,  felt  the  relative  deprivation,  and 
launched  the  revolution  of  uprising  expecta- 
tions. 

A mediation  board  offered  the  men  $100 
dollars  less  than  they  asked.  Union  chief  Dc 
Lury  accepted,  a good  ex-radical.  At  a mass 
membership  meeting  near  New  York's  city 
hall,  4,000  of  his  loyal  rank  and  file  almost 
tore  him  apart,  So  he  got  militant  when  he 
saw  the  strike  was  inevitable.  Firebrand,  hint- 
ed the  New  York  press. 

So  while  strikers  walked  the  lines,  some 
feeling  ambivalent  about  the  hazards  their 
strike  created,  the  great  dreamed-of  alliance 
of  middle  class  peace  groups  and  black  com- 
munity organizations  went  into  effect.  Neigh- 
borhood peace  groups  and  neighbor-anti-pov- 
erty  groups  cleaned  their  streets.  They  were 
just  being  human  too. 

Mayor  Lindsay  appointed  a new  mediation 
board,  but  found  even  their  recommendations 
"a  little  blackmail,"  while  the  union  was  will- 
ing to  accept  their  recommendation.  Liberal 
Lindsay,  a democratic  though  Republican  may- 
or, white  hope  of  forward-looking  conserva- 
tives and  backward-looking  liberals,  friend  of 
those  who  had  no  friends,  excepting  labor, 
called  for  the  national  guard  to  collect  garbage. 
The  Central  Labor  Council  said  he'd  have  a 
general  strike  on  his  hands.  The  Govetnor 
said  hell  no,  the  guard  won't  go,  he  had  to  go 
to  the  White  House. 

The  local  press  kept  tabs  on  how  much  sleep 
Rockefeller  and  Lindsay  lost.  Lindsay  aged 
rapidly,  but  increased  maturity  made  him  a 
less  likely  candidate  for  president.  With  Rocke- 
feller it  was  the  reverse.  He  watched  his  stock, 
screwed  Lindsay  and  met  the  board's  wage 
recommendations. 

The  first  sign  of  plague  is  the  appearance  of 
buboes.  They  can  be  lanced,  they  can  be 
drained.  Garbage  can  be  removed.  But  the 
organism  is  irremedially  contaminated.  The 
infection  lies  dormant  in  the  streets,  growing 
in  sewers,  festering  under  the  earth,  waiting 
for  a hot  day,  a dying  rat. 


CRASH 


- Camus  -- 


Last  Sunday  a U.S.  Navy  training  jet 
hit  the  Bay  Bridge,  killing  its  two  pilots. 
An  unidentified  man  leapt  from  the 
spot  a few  hours  later. 


- sniuv'j  -- 
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its  Alright,  ma... 


AGUINALDO’S  REVENGE 


MARVIN  GARSON 


"He  makes  no  fuss  about  the  job. 

He  don't  talk  big  or  brave. 

He  knows  he's  in  ter  fight  and  win 
Or  help  fill  up  a grave; 

He  ain't  no  'mamma's  darlin','  but 
He  does  the  best  he  can: 

And  he's  the  chap  that  wins  the  scrap, 

The  Reg'lar  Army  man; 

The  dandy,  handy. 

Cool  and  sandy, 

Reg'lar  Army  man." 

The  Viet  Cong  offensive  of  the  last  two  weeks  could  conceivably  mean 
the  end  of  the  era  that  began  when  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay 
seventy  years  ago,  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet,  gave  President  McKinley  the 
idea  of  taking  the  Philippines,  and  incidentally  inspired  the  above  poem. 
Spanish  resistance  collapsed  quickly  enough,  but  it  took  years  for  the  U.S. 
Army  to  wipe  out  the  Filipino  guerrilla  rebellion  led  by  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

"Our  flag  has  been  planted  in  two  hemispheres,"  said  President  McKin- 
ley, "and  there  it  remains,  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  law,  of  peace  and 
progress.  . . The  domains  secured  under  the  treaty  [of  peace  with  Spain] 
come  to  us  not  as  the  result  of  a crusade  of  conquest,  but  as  the  reward  of 
temperate,  faithful  and  fearless  response  to  the  call  of  conscience,  which 
could  nor  be  disregarded  by  a liberty-loving  and  Christian  people.  We  love 
peace.  We  are  not  a military  nation,  but  whenever  the  time  of  peril  comes 
the  bulwark  of  this  people  rests  in  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  . . ." 

Official  prose  has  changed  in  style  since  McKinley's  day,  but  not  that 
much.  The  really  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  little  yellow  people 
we  choose  to  fight.  They  are  encircling  Khe  Sanh  with  tanks  now,  and  though 
we  are  bombing  them  furiously  from  a sky  which  belongs  completely  to  us, 
the  semi-official  press  in  this  country  has  begun  suggesting  that  we  will  lose 
unless  we  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Perhaps  we  will  lose  even  if  we  do 
use  nuclear  weapons. 

The  victories  of  1898  are  said  to  have  unified  a country  shaken  by  eco- 
nomic depression,  embittered  by  class  struggle,  fearful  of  becoming  "Euro- 
peanized" in  its  social  relations,  and  still  divided  by  memories  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Even  white  and  black  came  together  a tiny  bit,  if  this  contemporary  dog- 
gerel is  at  all  typical: 

"We  used  to  think  the  negro 

didn't  count  for  very  much  — 

Light-fingered  in  the  melon  patch, 

and  chicken  yard  and  such; 

Much  mixed  in  point  of  morals 

and  absurd  in  point  of  dress. 

The  butt  of  droll  cartoonists 

and  target  of  the  press; 

But  we've  got  to  reconstruct  our  views 
on  color,  more  or  less. 

Now  we  know  about  the  Tenth  at  La  Guasima!" 

The  descendants  of  the  Tenth  (Colored)  Cavalry  are  on  the  television 
screen  every  day,  dragging  their  white  buddies  out  of  the  line  of  fire  in  a 
Mekong  Delta  village  or  (lately)  in  Hue  or  Saigon.  But  it  doesn't  really 
work,  not  like  in  the  old  days  when  they  could  write  dialect  poems  like  this: 

"Mistah  Dewey,  yo's  all  right, 

Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 

Made  yo'  point  an'  won  yo'  fight. 

Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 


HEART  OF  DARKNESS 


Mike  Davis 


An  African  heart  transplanted  into 
the  dying  white  body. 

South  Africa,  prodigal  child  of  the 
"free  world,"  is  coming  home.  The 
heart  operations  are  her  sputnik,  the 
triumph  of  the  "Trekboer  spirit  and  the 
Christian  Nationalist  State."  To  South 
Africa's  rulers,  the  transplants  consti- 
tute a complete  vindication  of  apartheid 
and  the  racial  hierarchy,  a propa8anda  tool 
par  excellence.  Of  course,  the  immediate  med- 
-ICal  significance  of  such  operations  in  a coun- 


try where  the  majority  (African,  Coloured 
and  Indian)  succumb  early  to  the  hardships 
of  the  mines  or  the  poverty  of  the  reserves  is 
paradoxical.  How  did  the  German  lews  feel 
about  the  autobahns 

But  starving  farmers  or  miners  dying  of 
silicosis  do  not  make  good  news.  Instead  we 
discover,  as  we  read  the  editorial  pages  of  a 
dozen  American  newspapers,  that  South  Afri- 
ca is  choosing  progress  The  heart  surgeries 
are  indices  of  the  new  spirit  of  liberality  and 
toleration.  "Apartheid/-  they  declare,  "is  now 
an  internal  problem  resolvable  in  time  " 


If  dem  natives  get  too  gay 
Make  dem  walk  de  Spanish  way. 

Show  dem  dat  yo's  come  to  stay. 

Hoi'  dem  Philippines!" 

Today  the  white  man  is  too  scared  of  the  black  man  to  dare  put  words  like 
those  in  his  mouth.  He  sees  the  black  man  now  as  one  of  the  natives,  per- 
haps secretly  in  league  with  the  Viet  Cong;  and  though  he  so  far  limited 
himself  to  tanks  and  machine  guns  in  his  occasional  wars  in  the  ghetto,  the 
use  of  air  power  in  Watts  is  no  longer  inconceivable. 

Khe  Sanh  cannot  become  "another  Dien  Bien  Phu,"  for  if  we  lose  there 
it  will  be  incomparably  more  shattering  than  the  defeat  the  French  suffered. 


What  will  happen  then  inside  this  country?  One  possibility  is  the  birth 
of  a serious  fascist  movement  demanding  the  blood  of  those  who  "stabbed 
our  boys  in  the  back."  But  such  a movement  couldn't  succeed  without  power- 
ful support  from  Vietnam  veterans;  and  though  there  are  probably  a million 
Vietnam  veterans  back  in  this  country  by  now,  the  hawks  have  been  unable 
to  use  them  politically. 

Another  possibility,  the  one  I hope  for,  is  a top-to-bottom  re-examination 
of  our  national  institutions,  something  that  was  never  really  possible  so  long 
as  we  believed  in  our  own  invincibility.  Let  me  give  one  small  example  of 
how  this  might  work.  Social  "scientists"  have  conned  us  into  giving  them 
millions  of  dollars  for  projects  whose  main  result  has  been  to  mock  our 
intelligence.  The  characteristic  contribution  of  social  "science"  to  the  war 
has  been  the  police  dog  program,  which  failed  because  the  peasants  ate  the 
dogs.  Polak  jokes  will  be  replaced  by  sociologist  jokes  — and  by  military 
jokes,  diplomat  jokes,  Congressman  jokes,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

It  was  the  humiliation  at  Suez  that  made  possible  the  Beatles  and  the 
Rolling  Stones.  Smug  John  Bull  had  to  be  dead  and  buried  before  the 
British  could  produce  something  with  soul.  Losing  at  Khe  Sanh  could  mean 
not  only  a renaissance  of  the  American  spirit  but  — since  it  would  be  Dien 
B.en  Phu  and  Suez  and  much  more  all  rolled  into  one  — the  renaissance  of 
a Western  civilization  cut  down  to  reasonable  size  at  last 


[COLDWATER'S  HOMAGE] 

Wonders  are  being  worked  everywhere: 
new  self-governing  African  sub-states;  devel- 
opment loans  and  trade  agreements  with 
"friendly"  African  nations;  oil  fields  in  the 
Kahhan;  and,  because  of  her  gold  fields,  un- 
equalled tranquility  in  the  monetary  crisis. 
Barry  Goldwater,  gone  to  pay  homage,  is  dc- 
, “Sbted  with  what  he  finds  lust  like  our  own 
frontier  west,  he  says  A bit  racist,  but  fun- 
damentally healthy,  a showpiece  of  entrepre- 
neurial vitality.  Lest  we  forget,  the  Sunday 
supplements  remind  us  of  South  Africa's  other 
great  humane  project:  the  wildlife  preserves 
where  the  roebuck  and  lion  live  and  prosper. 

Behind  the  scenes  a small  army  of  skilled 
propagandists  financed  by  the  So 


government  pump  away.  Beseigcd  by  media 
hungry  for  more  scoops  on  the  transplants, 
they  have  given  tit  for  tat.  Get  some  inside 
dope  on  the  surgeries,  give  in  return  a sym- 
pathetic article  on  race  relations. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  foreign  lobbies 
in  America  is  at  work.  They've  been  at  it  day 
and  night  ever  since  the  1961  Sharpeville 
massacre  angered  the  world  and  the  resulting 
financial  panic  began  to  drive  away  foreign 
investment.  Like  the  old  China  lobby,  they 
have  won  big,  powerful  friends:  They  can 
always  rely  on  financiers  of  apartheid  like 
David  Rockefeller  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  to  help  them  out  of  scrapes  with  a cool 
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THE  ARGUMENT  ADVANCED  by  many  who 
wish  to  rise  to  political  prominence  quickly 
is  that  it  is  expedient  to  run-in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Expediency  is  the  yardstick  of 
shysters,  hypocrites,  and  die-hard  traitors  to 
the  black  community.  The  history  of  black 
participation  in  the  Democratic  Party  is  brief, 
and  not  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  black 
political  advancement. 

The  first  Northern  Negro  to  sit  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  Oscar  DePriest,  a Republican 
from  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  who  went  to 
Washington  in  1928.  His  replacement.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  was  elected  in  1934  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  — to  the  considerable  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Party  — and  became 
the  first  black  democrat  to  ever  sit  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  allegiance  of  the  black  population  prior 
to  Roosevelt's  administration  had  been  solidly 
behind  the  Republicans,  the  party  of  Lincoln 
and  the  party  of  Reconstruction.  During  the 
Reconstruction  period,  when  there  were  twen- 
ty-two black  congressmen  and  black  people 
exercised  considerably  more  political  power 
than  they  do  now,  the  Democratic  Party  was 
the  party  of  reaction,  counter-revolution,  and 
violent  white  supremacy.  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  was  intent  on  undermining 
the  egalitarian  and  multiracial  Reconstruction 
government  — through  terrorism,  fraud,  chi- 
canery, and  all  other  forms  of  a burgeoning 
police  state.  It  was  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1868-77  that  was  responsible  for  destroying 
the  first  concrete  demonstration  of  black  pow- 
er immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  and 
it  is  the  Democratic  Party  in  1968  that  is  intent 
on  destroying  the  present  moves  to  establish 
concrete  black  power.  The  plan  of  the  South 
Carolina  Democratic  Party  during  Recon- 
struction to  undermine  the  strongest  bastion 
of  black  power  stated:  "Every  Democrat  must 
feel  honor  bound  to  control  the  vote  of  at 
least  one  Negro  by  intimidation,  purchase, 
keeping  him  away  or  as  each  individual  may 
determine  how  he  may  best  accomplish  it." 

The  rampant  terrorism,  massacres,  murders 
and  violence,  political  fraud  and  general  hys- 
teria between  whites  and  blacks  in  the  Re- 
construction South  that  threatened  to  engulf 
the  area  in  an  outright  race  war  pushed  the 
Republicans  to  their  Compromise  of  T877 
which  delivered  the  black  population  which 
had  fought  and  died  for  the  Republican  Party 
to  the  vagaries  of  Jim  Crow  and  total  white 
supremacy  under  the  rule  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  South  has  been  a one  party,  police 
state  of  white  supremacy  since  then.  Black 
participation  in  the  Democratic  Party  began 
reluctantly  and  cautiously  in  the  North  fol- 
lowing the  migrations  out  of  the  South  during 
World  War  I. 

THE  BOURGEOIS  STATE  of  this  capitalist 
society  breeds  a culture  of  exploitation;  blacks 
are  no  more  exempt  from  exploitative  actions 
than  whites  — they  just  have  a smaller  arena 
of  exploitation  and  a highly  limited  mobility 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a colonialist  nation 
to  create  elite  classes  among  its  oppressed  pop- 
ulations to  exercise  a form  of  indirect  rule 
over  the  masses.  The  black  burgeoisie  per- 
forms this  function  for  the  white  power  elite 
that  runs  this  country  in  regard  to  the  black 
masses.  It  is  the  black  bourgeoisie  as  a class 
that  has  prospered,  gained  prestige  and  mo- 
bility in  the  white  society  as  a result  of  the 
revolutionary  pressure  of  the  masses. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor,  unedu- 
cated and  excluded  black  people  along  with 
hundreds  of  powerless  but  articulate  black 
students  with  a smattering  of  professional 
Negroes  have  marched,  picketed,  boycotted, 
demonstrated,  prayed  and  sung,  been  jailed, 
beaten,  intimidated,  punished,  and  killed  in 
the  southern  freedom  struggle  only  to  have 
the  black  bourgeoisie  who  stayed  in  their 
comfortable  niches  during  the  turbulence  come 
out  and  reap  the  benefits  — in  jobs,  housing, 
education,  and  prestige. 

As  a result  of  the  movement  in  Selma,  for 
example,  several  ministers  grew  wealthy. 


built  new  churches,  bought  new  cars,  and  fine 
wardrobes  — but  the  masses  of  people  who 
made  the  movement  are  still  poor  and  un- 
educated and  excluded.  High-placed,  hand- 
picked Negroes  were  given  high-placed,  hand- 
picked jobs  as  a concession  to  the  pressure  of 
the  masses  for  dramatic  social  change  — but 
what  good  does  a black  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice do  when  the  entire  legal  system  is  racist 
and  dedicated  to  denying  black  people  justice? 
The  rash  of  black  elected  officials  in  several 
cities  comes  directly  on  the  heels  of  two  years 
of  violent  ghetto  rebellions  — but  the  condi- 
tions which  provoked  the  people  to  revolt  re- 
main virtually  the  same. 

Somewhere,  the  line  must  be  drawn.  Some- 
time, black  men  who  profess  to  lead  their 
people  must  stop  using  their  position  to  reap 
personal  and  material  benefit  and  begin  to 
dedicate  their  resources  and  talents  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Rosa  Parks,  when 
she  sat  down  on  a segregated  Montgomery 
bus  and  refused  to  give  her  seat  up  to  a white 
man,  launched  a movement  which  sent  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  to  Stockholm  to  accept  a Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Without  Rosa  Parks  there  would 
be  no  Martin  Luther  King.  But  where  is  Mrs. 
Parks  and  how  have  the  conditions  of  her  life 
changed? 


What  is  the  Black  Panther  Party?  The  name  alone  is  enough  to  scare  many 
people,  on  the  left  as  .well  as  the  right. 

In  December,  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  organizers  in  Alameda  and  San  Fran- 
cisco counties  came  out  in  support  of  Huey  Newton,  Black  Panther  leader  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  of  killing  a white  policeman.  The  Black  Panther  Party  at  that 
point  gave  its  support  to  the  registration  drive,  and  has  since  considered  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  to  be  a "fraternal"  organization. 

Relations  with  the  Black  Panthers  have  been  a sensitive  issue  ever  since  inside 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.  They  have  also  been  a sensitive  issue  inside  the 
Express  Times  office,  sensitive  enough  to  keep  this  text  from  appearing  last  week. 

Wes  Wilson,  our  art  director,  was  appalled  when  he  saw  that  the  Black  Panther 
document  was  to  run  with  only,  a simple,  neutral  introduction.  He  feels  that  the 
Panthers  are  a racist  group  because  they  are  organized  along  racial  lines,  and 
that  if  Huey  Newton  did  in  fact  fire  the  shots  that  killed  the  Oakland  policeman, 
the  he  must  be  morally  condemned  as  a murderer.  The  text  got  left  out  during 
paste-up  — which  precipitated  a four-hour  discussion  after  the  paper  appeared. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  worth  discussing  for  four  hours  if  we  didn't  all  know 
that  the  Black  Panther  issue  would  be  getting  more  and  more  important  as  Huey's 
trial  came  near,  and  that  so  many  other  things  were  involved  as  well.  For  instance: 
Do  we  want  to  see  a revolution  in  this  country?  What  does  "revolution"  mean? 
Is  it  right  for  black  people  to  organize  on  their  own,  or  is  that  inevitably  racist? 
Is  the  radical  movement  essentially  constructive  or  destructive?  We  went  round 
and  round,  and  didn't  come  out  anywhere.  We  parted  the  best  of  friends,  but  we 
parted.  Wes  doesn't  want  to  be  simply  an  employee  who  does  layout;  he  wants 
to  work  on  something  he  unreservedly  believes  in.  So  Wes  will  be  helping  lay 
out  this  issue,  and  then  dropping  out. 

Anyway,  here's  the  text  that  caused  all  the  trouble.  It's  an  official  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  statement  of  position,  delivered  by  Kathleen  Cleaver  at  a Berkeley 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  meeting.  We  cut  the  opening  section  purely  for  reasons 
of  space,  but  the  rest  of  the  document  stands  quite  well  by  itself.  It's  the  best 
capsule  statement  of  how  the  Black  Panthers  see  the  world. 


BLACK  POLITICIANS  HAVE  historically  sold 
themselves  to  the  white  power  structure  on 
their  ability  to  control  the  restless,  exploited 
masses;  on  their  ability  to  uptight  the  lies  and 
subterfuge  and  political  chicanery  the  white 
power  structure  gives  black  people  in  exchange 
for  their  allegiance. 

The  black  democrat  is  involved  in  the  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  co- 
opt Black  Power  for  the  benefit  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  to  transpose  the  demand  for  re- 
volutionary black  power  into  a facade  of 
reactionary  black  power.  Revolutionary  black 
power  meets  the  needs  of  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  masses  caught  m the  vicious  cycle 
of  bad  housing,  poor  health,  inadequate  edu- 
cation, improper  medical  facilities,  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  police  aggression,  court  com- 
plicity, prison,  and  racism.  Reactionary  black 
power  advances  the  interests  of  the  power 
structure  while  adding  black  faces  to  its  crew 
of  exploiters. 

BLACKS  WERE  BROUGHT  to  this  country  to 
serve  the  economic  interests  of  the  growing 
colonial  economy,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
The  entire  history  of  Afro-Americans  has  been 
a history  of  serving  the  interest  of  the  white 
power  structure.  The  power  structure  has  nev- 
er done  anything  to  advance  the  interests  of 
blacks  except  when  their  own  interests  were 
also  served.  The  brutal  end  of  Reconstruction 
proved  that  when  the  interests  of  blacks  con- 
flict with  the  interest  of  whites  — however 
repugnant  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
nation  the  interests  of  these  whites  may  be  — 
the  interests  of  whites  will  be  served. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a tool 
for  defeating  the  Confederacy  and  nothing 
else.  All  advances  towards  citizenship  rights, 
all  progress  towards  social  and  political  libera- 
tion have  come  through  the  organized  or  un- 
organized pressure  of  the  black  masses  and 
granted  in  the  policy  of  concession  and  con- 
tainment taken  towards  the  black  masses  The 
present  SNCC  calendar  commemorates  1968 
as  the  349th  year  of  black  resistance  to  op- 
pression. The  black  community  is  now  as  it 
has  always  been  involved  in  a struggle  for  its 
liberation  in  order  that  it  may  move  to  satisfy 
its  own  interests,  not  serve  the  interests  of 
others. 

In  view  of  all  of  this,  the  Black  Panther 
Party  for  Self  Defense  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  any  candidate  running  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  for  the  seventh  congressional 
district  on  the  issue  of  Free  Huey  or  on  par- 
tial positions  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  for 
Self  Defense  — for  that  would  be  but  one 
more  move  to  exploit  the  struggle  of  the  black 
masses  for  the  advantage  of  the  power  struc- 


AS  A POLITICAL  party  dedicated  to  resisting 
all  forms  of  exploitation  and  aggression  im- 
posed upon  the  black  community,  the  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense  views  electoral 
politics  as  one  tool  that  can  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  black  community  — if  it  is  not 
tied  to  the  aims  of  the  power  structure. 

The  formation  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  based  primarily  on  the  general  in- 
ability of  the  people  involved  to  support  the 
war  policy  of  LBJ  and  to  tolerate  the  continued 
oppression  of  black  people,  as  well  as  a re- 
jection of  the  general  cynicism,  hypocrisy,  and 
decadence  of  the  existing  political  structures, 
indicates  a healthy  break  on  the  part  of  the 
white  community  with  the  power  structure. 

At  this  point  it  is  merely  a beginning  and 
its  future  is  not  clear;  however,  on  the  basis 
of  this  break  and  on  the  basis  of  supporting 
Huey  P.  Newton,  we  have  formed  a coalition 
for  specific  political  purposes.  By  supporting 
Huey  Newton  and  recognizing  him  as  a vic- 
tim of  the  political  structure  to  which  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  is  opposed,  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  has  been  able  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  interrelationship  of  black 
liberation  and  peace  in  Vietnam  in. a concrete 
way. 

So  far,  the  focus  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  has  been  on  concepts  instead  of  can- 
didates. The  Seventh  Congressional  District 
election  offers  the  Alameda  County  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  the  opportunity  to  combine 
concept  with  candidate  in  running  Huey  P. 
Newton  for  Congress. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  black  leadership  which 
Huey  Newton  represents  is  of  the  highest  in- 


tegrity and  clarity  on  the  issue  of  human  free- 
dom — which  is  what  we  are  all  about.  The 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  as  well  as  the  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self  Deft. :;:e  arc  both  polit- 
ical organizations  based  on  principles  — 
something  lacking  in  the  American  political 
arena  since  its  inception. 

Huey's  life  is  a testament  to  his  principles, 
his  political  imprisonment  and  his  risking  his 
life  for  his  political  principles  — not  only  the 
morning  he  was  shot,  but  every  day  since  he 
founded  the  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  De- 
fense in  October  1966  — a story  by  now  well 
known.  His  involvement  in  the  struggle  of  the 
black  masses  is  the  center  of  his  existence. 
Huey  Newton  did  not  seek  power  for  himself, 
he  did  not  ask  the  community  to  pay  his  sal- 
ary, honor  him,  or  to  reward  him  in  any  ma- 
terial way.  He  only  asked  that  people  listen 
to  his  teachings,  understand,  and  follow  his 
example.  To  communicate,  to  educate  the 
black  community  in  the  means  of  gaining  its 
freedom  was  his  sole  purpose  To  this  aim  he 
dedicated  all  his  time,  his  money,  his  learning, 
and  what  ever  else  he  had  — and  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  life. 

It  is  this  kind  of  leadership  that  moves  the 
community  itself  towards  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  power,  that  accepts  the  role  as  a servant 
of  the  people,  a teacher  of  the  people,  that 
makes  no  compromises  with  white  power  and 
takes  no  bribes  for  the  people's  trust  — this 
kind  of  leadership  that  must  be  projected  for 
black  people. 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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Since  the  summer  Shire  has  moved  from  one  church  to  another,  to  Golden 
Gate  Park  when  there  was  no  other  place  available,  to  a neighborhood 
house  and  into  buildings  which  the  City  authorities  keep  saying  aren't  "up 
to  code."  The  last  building  they  were  in,  I was  told,  had  rafters  "too  far 
apart,"  and  therefore  was  not  up  to  the  earthquake  code.  It  would  have  taken 
$5000  to  fix,  so  the  49  kids,  teachers  and  volunteers  packed  up  and  moved 


"Shire"  means  community  in  old  English.  "Public  school"  means  coer- 
cion in  modern  America.  Chris  didn't  like  Laguna  Honda  school  because 
they  "force  you  to  work,"  and  the  kids  "beat  up  on  me.  Chris,  with  12 
years  of  perceptions  about  the  world  behind  her,  likes  mystery  stories. 
"Moby  Dick  is  a good  book  but  it's  kind  of  babyish.  I've  read  it  so  many 
times,"  she  told  me.  She  now  goes  to  Shire  School,  a freely  unstructured 
conglomeration  of  kids,  teachers,  parents,  an  antique  car,  snakes  and  nu- 
merous volunteer  staff. 

Chris'  brother,  Michael,  also  goes  to  Shire  School.  He  is  14  and  worried 
about  going  to  college.  He  thinks  he'll  have  to  go  back  to  public  school  next 
year  in  order  to  be  "accredited."  Michael  wants  to  learn  about  communism, 
but  "all  the  rest  of  the  kids  are  on  the  US  constitution,  and  I've  had  that." 

Helen  teaches  full  time  at  Shire.  She  found  out  about  the  school  when 
she  was  hitch-hiking  last  summer  and  the  people  who  picked  her  up  were 
talking  about  it.  They  gave  her  a phone  number  to  call  and  she  "got 
involved." 

T.  is  a parent  of  two  children  at  Shire.  He  works  part  time  at  another  job 
and  teaches  full  time.  He  started  helping  out  during  the  summer  when  the 
school  existed  in  the  homes  of  parents,  with  8 to  10  children  per  house. 


JOT.-; 


IG  I'D  DO  WITH  THOSE  KIDS  IS  POUR  A BOT- 
)HpOWN  EACH  OF  THEIR  THROATS,  JUST 
)ID|TO  CLEAN  OUT  THEIR  INSIDES.  THEN  I'D 
THEM  INTO  A VAT  OF  LYE  AND  GET  THEIR 
rHEN  I'D  GIVE  EACH  OF  THEM  A HAIRCUT 
TTALK  TO  THEM.'  " 

Eugene  Avalone 

Dean  of  Campus  Development  and 
Planning  at  City  College  of  New  York 
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n.  The  present  location,  at  69  Harriet  Street,  is  a cold  ground  floor  in  a 
: jling  south  of  Market.  It  was  declared  below  standard  half  a week  after 
e School  moved  in.  "The  inspectors,"  said  Helen,  "(I  can't  remember 
ther  they  were  from  the  Fire  Department  or  the  Building  Codes  Depart- 
t this  time),  told  us  that  the  building  should  be  three  stories  high,  and 
our.  I don't  understand  it  because  we're  on  the  ground  floor.  But  they 
n't  been  back  in  a week  and  a half." 

le  school  isn't  the  building;  it  is  the  kids,  teachers,  parents,  snakes  and 
jrialsf  T.  explained:  "We  scrounge  our  materials  from  factories  in  the 
" Since  the  present  building  had  an  old  car  in  the  midde  of  it  when  the 
dI  descended  upon  it,  the  car  is  now  an  important  part  of  Shire:  it  is  a 
lountain,  a reading  space,  a piece  of  sculpture  to  be  created  and 

jarted  because  a group  of  parents  didn't  want  to  keep  their  children 
school,  but  couldn't  afford  private  ones.  Tuition  is  voluntary,  and 
te  is  not  steady.  None  of  the  staff  is  paid;  some  work  at  other  jobs 
are  supported  by  working  husbands  or  wives.  Most  of  the  money 
h comes  in  goes  for  rent.  There  is  waiting  list  of  100  children  who  want 
i to  Shire,  but  the  school,  as  it  is  now,  can  not  accommodate  more.  "We 
rying  to  start  a free  school  cooperative,"  T.  said,  "but  it  hasn't  gotten 
ie  ground  so  far." 

ost  of  the  students  come  from  middle  class  and  "hippy"  homes.  Some 
em  had  trouble  in  public  school  and  some  simply  wanted  to  go  to  Shire 
jse  it  s more  exciting  than  sitting  in  classrooms  reading  dull  text  books, 
e are  no  formal  rules,  except  some  staff  dictates  which  are  laid  down 
ep  a semblance  of  order.  They  had  to  have  some  "do  nots"  Helen  told 
beca'use  they  were  housed  in  other  people's  buildings.  The  rules  are 
ed  around  the  places  where  they  are  located.  At  69  Harriet  the  kids 
ot  supposed  to  go  outside  without  a staff  person,  because  the  neighbor- 
is  rough  and  some  parents  are  worried  about  it.  This  rule  is  stated  on 
:e  of  paper  on  the  open  door,  yet  it  didn't  look  like  it  was  very  strictly 
ed.  No  one  seemed  very  worried  about  it.  Another  rule  is  "no  running 
through  classes,"  or  stated  differently,  "people  doing  some- 
| together  should  not  be  interrupted."  Marilyn,  a three-day-a-week 
er,  stated : "Sometimes  you  have  to  pick  the  kids  up  and  carry  them 
■ Projects  and  people  flow,  stop,  and  then  flow  again,  fitting  into  the 
hon  span  and  interest  of  those  who  are  involved. 

R TH  are  made  by  the  staff  who  are  present  most  often.  There  is  a 
oard  of  Directors,  made  up  of  parents  and  staff,  but  the  unstructured 
at  Shire  run  their  course  according  to  the  metabolism  of  those  in  the 
'ng,  not  according  to  any  educational  guidelines, 
e work/play  areas  change  each  day,  as  the  staff  moves  the  partitions 
in  an  attempt  to  find  good  allocations  of  space.  On  the  wall  in  the 
3jea! ’ wbich  at  present  is  for  reading,  is  a chart  with  classes  written 
Um8ht  P°Ster  paint  1 cou'd  ma^e  out:  astrology  (the  older  kids 
! beads'  stained  glass,  pottery,  reading.  Whoever  walks  into  Shire 
'|Hthe  day  by  bringing  in  a new  project.  Friday,  someone  arrived 
snake.  Five  or  six  kids  spent  half  an  hour  stroking  its  smooth 
,gjRWeek'  the  volunteer  told  me,  she  brought  in  an  iguana. 

I HjMH  meiTlber  was  making  sandals  in  a comer,  some  of  the  younger 
,cn  were  fitting  in  a partitioned  area  listening  to  stories.  Chris  was 
. L dP  /wb’cb  bung  from  the  ceiling)  with  another  girl.  Two  boys 
' a y itting  each  other  with  what  appeared  to  be  cardboard  tubes. 
’SlK  CaSUa*ties  are  tables,  chairs,  anything  that  can  break,"  Helen 
l ' east  ten  boys  were  sitting  on  the  make-shift  roof  of  the  old 
budt  tbe  ro°£  the  day  before),  debating  whether  or  not  it 

tall  in. 

°rK  C.°mmunity'  echoed  with  good  vibrations.  Some  loud  ones, 
reSHlD  drive  the  trained  "educator"  out  of  his  mind,  but  they  were 
Hns  activity,  creation,  love  and  chaos  of  children  growing  up. 
Jxpitt  UP  t0  wbat  tbe^  are  tcdd'  t0  ^ear  authority  and  to  curtail 
ut  ^rat'ons  and  impulses,  but  growing  up  to  be  uniquely  themselves, 
ip|  COnstant  burden  of  American  school  discipline  and  boredom  on 

S°  mucb  easier  if  they  didn't  have  to  go  home  at  night," 
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dred  Oakland  Police  and  Highway  Patrolmen 
ready  for  the  demonstrators.  When  people 
moved  back  and  held  intersections,  the  police 
had  to  bring  in  reinforcements  just  to  main- 
tain a perimeter.  What  could  happen  this  time 
is  that  demonstrators  will  find  three  thousand 
police  waiting.  Some  squads  could  actively 
pursue  and  disperse  any  group  larger  than 
three.  This  happened  on  a small  scale  last 
month  at  the  Rusk  demonstration  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  If  it  occurs  at  STDW  it  could  be  bloody 
Once  demonstrators  have  been  chased  into 
Oakland's  side  streets  and  back  alleys  there 
will  be  no  cameras  or  reporters  to  keep  police 
honest  and  demonstrators  alive. 


[CONSPIRACY  ARRESTS] 

Another  problem  is  avoiding  conspiracy  ar- 
rests. If  leadership  is  to  be  kept  underground 
can  it  be  effective?  If  leadership  is  open,  we 
can  expect  to  lose  some  of  the  best  people  in 
the  anti-war  movement  to  the  courts.  Even  if 
they  win  their  cases,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  much  effort  that 
could  otherwise  go  to  the  movement. 

My  roommate  has  come  up  with  one  possi- 
ble solution.  When  demonstrators  march  to 
the  Induction  Center  and  see  that  there  are 
more  cops  than  they  can  handle,  they  simply 
leave.  "We  wanted  to  stop  the  draft,  but  if 
you  guys  want  to  keep  it  open  that  much, 
well,  we'll  just  try  again  next  week." 

The  second  anti-war  action  will  be  the  in- 
ternational student  strike  which  will  be  held 
on  April  26.  On  the  Berkeley  campus  a meet- 
ing has  already  been  held  and  a steering  com- 
mittee of  nineteen  elected.  Heaviest  in  repre- 
sentation on  the  steering  committee  is  the 
DuBois  club  with  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
and  SDS  coming  in  a close  second.  The  only 
policy  decision  at  the  Berkeley  meeting  was 
the  defeat  of  an  SDS  motion  which  would  have 


made  the  strike  at  Berkeley  only  against  uni- 
versity complicity  with  war  and  racism  instead 
of  against  war  and  racism  itself.  The  rationale 
behind  the  motion  was  that  this  way  would 
help  efforts  at  organizing  the  campus,  since 
the  University  was  an  institution  that  directly 
affected  the  lives  of  its  students.  The  majority 
at  the  meeting  felt  that  University  complicity 
should  be  included  in  organizing  efforts,  but 
that  at  this  point,  Berkeley  students  saw  the 
war  itself  . s something  that  directly  affected 
their  lives. 

(TALK  TO  THE  GI'S] 

Guess  what  the  third  action  is.  Actually  few 
readers  could  guess  since  this  third  action  is 
an  entirely  new  concept  for  the  anti-war  move- 
ment. It  has  been  proposed,  largely  by  the 
Young  Socialis4  Alliance,  that  we  march  to 
the  Oakland  Army  Terminal,  hold  a rally  and 
talk  to  the  GI's. 

One  reason  that  this  march  might  actually 
come  off  is  that  it  is  the  only  action  proposed 
aimed  at  involving  the  majority  of  people  over 
thirty  who  consider  themselves  part  of  the 
anti-war  movement.  It  would  be  more  mili- 
tant than  the  April  demonstration  of  last  year, 
and  hopefully  would  involve  a lot  of  people 
who  hadn't  been  this  route  two  and  a half 
years  ago. 

The  march  is  only  in  the  planning  stage, 
and  no  grout  been  designated  to  actually 
implement  it. 


Happening  House  Isn’t 


Peggy  Garrison 

Happening  House  began  last  July. 
The  building  at  409  Clayton  was  a place 
where  anyone  who  wanted  something 
to  happen  could  go.  Its  purpose  was  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Haight  Ashbury 
community.  There  were  groups  in- 
volved in  jewelry  making,  sewing,  in- 
terior decorating,  Spanish  Literature, 
occult  discussions  and  therapy  sessions. 
The  House  sponsored  bc-ins  and  a concert  at 
the  Straight  Theater,  and  from  July  until  the 
middle  of  December  the  project  was  success- 
ful. Before  Christmas  the  house  dosed.  There 
arestill  available  funds  from  San  Francisco 


State  College  and  the  lease  on  the  building 
effective  until  next  June.  Although  there 
talk  of  discussions  within  the  next  several 
weeks  to  decide  what's  going  to  happen  with 
Happening  House,  at  present  the  building  on 
Clayton  is  filled  with  new  furniture,  empty 
and  locked.  , . 

The  discontinuation' of  Happening  House  i 
only  one  of  a number  of  Haight  Ashbury  com 
munity  services  that  are  no  longer  function 
ing.  The  housing  service  which  helped  find 
places  for  people  to  crash  for  a night  or  two 
has  been  cancelled.  The  Haight  Ashbury  Legal 
Organization  which  offered  legal  aid  in  police 
sweeps  is  inactive.  The  Job  Coop  has  closed 
Huckleberry  House  is  also  closed. 

The  only  group  that  continues  to  thrive 
The  Clinic,  and  they  are  looking  for  larger 
facilities.  Along  with  their  regular  duties,  they 
are  now  being  swamped  with  Switchboard 
referrals  that  the  other  organizations  used  to 
handle. 

Another  large  influx  of  young  people  into 
the  area  is  expected  this  summer.  In  the  mean- 
time those  who  now  live  here  arc  lamenting 
the  discontinuation  of  vital  services.  A com- 
munity that  for  a time  ran  successfully  on  the 
belief  in  regenerative  giving  and  cooperation 
seems  to  have  temporarily  lost  its  effective 
organizational  spirit.  The  needs  for  these  serv- 
ices arc  still  acute,  and  if  there  is  no  revitali- 
zation of  them,  they  too  will  be  strewn  along 
that  road  already  paved  with  so  many  good 
intentions. 


A Promise  to  Strike 


The  Teaching  Assistants'  union  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley)  voted  last 
week  to  maintain  its  promise  to  strike  in  de- 
fense of  Frank  Bardackc,  a union  member 
about  to  be  fired  for  his  activities  during  Stop 
The  Draft  Week  last  October.  But  a resolution 
setting  a specific  date  for  a formal  strike  vote 
was  rejected. 

Bardacke  (who  writes  the  Express  Times 
sports  column)  has  been  recommended  for 
suspension  from  the  University  and  indicted 
for  conspiracy  by  the  Alameda  County  Grand 
Jury  in  the  wake  of  Stop  The  Draft  Week.  If 
suspended  as  a student,  he  is  also  likely  to  lose 
his  job  as  a teaching  assistant,  which  may 
trigger  a strike  by  his  union,  Local  1570  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

The  "promise  to  strike"  resolution  in  its 
final  form  empowered  the  union  to  seek  strike 
sanction  from  the  Alameda  County  Central 
Labor  Council. 


Senator  Dodd  on  Acid 


WASHINGTON  (Liberation  News  Service) 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd's  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  is  planning 
hearings  on  LSD.  They  have  not  yet  been 
scheduled. 

These  hearings  will  consider  legislation  to 
make  personal  use  of  LSD,  or  possession  for 
personal  use,  a Federal  criminal  offense.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  given  this  legislation  high 
priority. 

The  Psychedelic  Information  Center  of 
Washington  D C.  (P.O.  Box  4958)  has  request- 
ed that  medical  and  professional  persons  and 
organizations  write  to  Sen.  Dodd  to  ask  to 
make  their  views  known.  "Unreasonable  fear 
of  LSD  could  cause  passage  of  damaging  Fed- 
eral legislation  not  based  on  evidence,"  the 
Psychedelic  Info  Center  said.  The  center  added, 
"We  will  know  who  does  testify,  and  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  whose  offer 
is  rejected  " 


Wise  Men  Ding  War 


PARIS  (Liberation  News  Service ) — 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-two  French 
and  Japanese  scientists  have  appealed 


to  their  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  to  dis- 
continue all  military  research,  and 
threatened  to  break  ties  with  American 
universities  which  do  not. 

The  appeal  was  signed  by  Alfred 
Kastler,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize; 
Laurent  Schwartz,  winner  of  the  Field  Prize, 
the  world's  highest  award  in  mathematics; 
Fujio  Egami  of  the  Japanese  Science  Council; 
and  many  leaders  of  French  and  Japanese  uni- 
versities and  institutes. 

Simultaneously,  federations  representing  the 
faculties  of  all  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
seminaries  in  France  have  issued  an  open  let- 
ter to  their  American  counterparts  calling  for 
a bombing  halt  in  Vietnam. 


PANTHERS 
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By  running  Huey  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional district,  it  is  this  kind  of  leadership 
that  will  gain  national  projection,  not  one 
more  black  democrat. 

The  question  now  open  is  how  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  can  put  its  principles  into 
practice.  If  the  role  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  is  to  radicalize  the  electoral  political 
arena,  and  to  bring  electoral  politics  to  the 
service  of  the  peace  and  freedom  movements, 
then  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Huey  p' 
Newton  — a prime  target  for  destruction  by 
that  same  political  arena  — will  allow  it  to 
perform  this  function. 

If  the  candidacy  of  Huey  P.  Newton  be- 
comes a ‘tumbling  block  to  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party,  then  its  attempt  to  radicalize 
the  political  arena  will  dearly  become  a fail- 
ure and  its  attempt  to  practice  its  princi- 
ples will  fall  flat  on  its  face,  leaving  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  to  fall  into  the  same  pit 
of  cynicism,  hypocrisy,  and  decadence  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  It  would 
be  an  admission  of  the  inability  of  whites  to 
change  their  pattern  of  oppression  and  exploi- 
tation and  an  invitation  to  certain  destruction. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  running  Huey  P. 
Newton  for  Congress  would  be  a direct  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
to  save  Huey's  life  and  would  be  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  black  community  as 
such. 
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sixty  million  now  and  then.  Or  business  pan 
ners  in  apartheid  like  Charles  Engleheart  t.,( 
New  Jersey,  Hubert  Humphrey's  friend, 
sits  on  the  commission  which  regulates  South 
Africa's  slave  labor.  There  are  Dr.  Strangelovft 
of  apartheid  like  the  Allis  Chalmers  Co  (|a. 
mous  for  their  farm  equipment)  who  built  thj 
reactor  which  may  someday  produce  South 
Africa's  first  A-bomb.  And,  naturally,  thei! 
are  the  camp-followers  of  apartheid  — the  po. 
litical  right.  I imagine  you've  probably  SWn 
their  "Support  Rhodesia"  bumperstickers  by 


[PROPOSALS  OF  MARRIAGE] 

But  most  of  all,  South  Africa  — her  agenu 
and  stockholders  — can  count  upon  the  be- 
leaguered Johnson  administration.  If  the  f0. 
vorable  climate  of  the  heart  operations  is  good 
cover  for  a massive  propaganda  effort,  the 
right  time  for  the  first  subtle  proposals  0f 
political  marriage;  then  Vietnam  might  well 
be  the  occasion  of  the  wedding.  In  this  lonely 
world  where  most  of  our  former  friends 
packing  up,  going  home,  and  leaving  the  doot 
shut  in  our  faces;  the  South  Africans  truly, 
and  perhaps  uniquely,  want  to  be  our  ally  and 
friend.  Wily  old  Boers  like  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  understand  the  floodtide  of  countet- 
revolution  overflowing  from  Vietnam  into  i 
world  war  against  the  colored  poor. 

Thus  General  Motors,  with  permission  from 
Washington,  has  recently  announced  thur  a; 
least  500  trucks  will  soon  be  delivered  to  the 
South  African  Army.  This  is  not  an  ordinary 
business  deal,  because  there  is  a U N armi 
and  military  supply  embargo  against  South 
Africa.  Whatever  justification  Washington 
may  , find  in  the  fine  print  of  international 
law,  the  arms  embargo  has  been  reduced  to 
another  scrap  of  paper.  Partially  spurred  by 
our  example,  twenty-six  countries  have  rushed 
to  help  the  continuing  militarization  of  South 
Africa  against  her  own  people:  more  mer- 
cenary legions  to  defend  the  tottering  state  o! 
affairs  in  Rhodesia,  Angola,  Mozambique  or 
the  Congo. 

[TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT] 

The  South  Africans  know  that  time  is  run- 
ning out.  Recently  a clandestine  leaflet  was 
circulated  by  the  thousands  in  the  African 
areas.  "We  are  at  War"  headlines  the  leaflet 
printed  by  the  Umknonto  We  Sizwc,  the  mili- 
tary section  of  the  illegal  African  National 
Congress.  It  exhorts  the  people  to  begin  to 
"prepare  to  support  our  fighting  men  The 
first  battles  have  already  been  fought  it 
claims.  In  Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe)  and  along  the 
South  Africa  border,  African  guerrilla  sol- 
diers are  beginning  the  War  of  Liberation. 
"We  will  fight  until  we  have  won,  howevet 
long  it  takes  and  however  much  it  will  cost 
. . . The  African  National  Congress  calls  on 
white  South  Africans  to  take  their  place  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  democracy,  the  side  cl 
our  freedom  fighters  — now,  before  it  is 
late." 

South  Africa  is  coming  down  the  home 
stretch.  For  all  the  bright  glitter  of  her 
"achievements,"  Afrikancrdom  is  building  its 
own  funeral  pyre.  They  would  love  to  invite 
America  along  for  the  ride. 


IE-  baWeace?freedo!^memS? 

The  Alameda  county  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  will  hold  area  group  meetings  foi  u" 
registrants.  Persons  over  18  but  ineligible  to 
register  are  welcome  as  voting  members  Callj 
549-0690  for  vour  local. 
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QUEBEC 

Every  year  in  late  summer  (he  citizens  and  clergy  of  L Anne  de  Belle- 
vue,  Quebec  celebrate  the  east  of  their  patron  saint  They  all  gather  by 
crumbling  village  docks  to  drink  and  watch  fireworks.  The  highlight  of  the 
ceremony  is  the  appearance,  to  great  cheers,  of  a 20-foot  high  effigy  of  Ste 
Anne  made  out  of  cardboard  and  mounted  on  a boat.  One  time  the  boat 
ipped  and  Ste  Anne  fell  into  the  dark  currents  of  the  Ottawa  river  The 
iccident  signalled  the  end  of  an  old  era,  and  the  rosy  dawn  of  a new 
The  village  of  Ste  Anne's  lies  at  the  western  tip  of  the  island  of  Montreal 
near  the  juncture  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Years  ago  it  was 
a port,  complete  with  its  own  tiny  canal  and  a half-dozen  waterfront  taverns 
By  the  time  the  saint  was  lost,  only  the  taverns  remained.  But  nearby  just 
"beyond  the  narrow  wedge  of  land  that  blocks  the  Ottawa  from  the  St  Law- 
•ence,  there  was  new  life.  The  magnificent  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  about 
to  begin. 

In  comparison  to  the  ceremony  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  Seaway 
Jte-  Anne's  was  Puny.  Instead  of  a boat,  the  Seaway  had  an  entire  Fleet  of 
Bestroyers  from  the  American,  British  and  Canadian  navies.  Instead  of  the 
Kard board  effigy  of  a saint,  the  Seaway  had  (live)  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  While  just 
a few  hundred  people  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  Ste.  Anne's,  millions 
watched  the  opening  of  the  Seaway  on  television. 

The  arrival  of  the  Fleet  caused  great  excitement  among  village  youth 
No  one  could  actually  see  the  ships  from  Ste.  Anne's  shoreline,  but  a few 
^venturers  went  over  and  returned  to  tell  about  them.  The  American  ships 
tad  impressed  them  most  of  all.  They  were  by  far  the  biggest,  a fitting  re- 
minder of  that  nation's  prowess  in  everything  that  matters.  A friend  of 
mine  had  a boat,  so  we  decided  to  see  for  ourselves. 

■ It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  reach  the  end  of  the  island  that  blocked  our 
View  of  the  ships.  The  going  was  sluggish,  because  we  were  using  a long, 
heavy  rowboat  powered  by  a very  small  motor.  The  boat  was  shallow  be- 
sides, which  meant  that  our  knees  protruded  to  a ridiculous  extent.  It  hardly 
seemed  a proper  way  to  visit  the  Fleet.  As  we  rounded  the  island,  we  kept 
£ying  to  get  a glimpse  of  it.  Then  suddenly,  it  was  there.  Before  us  towered 
an  American  destroyer,  its  massive  gray  hull  rising,  it  seemed,  ten  stories 
out  of  the  water.  We  turned  back,  fearful  that  somehow  this  monster,  even 
at  anchor,  would  suck  us  under. 

The  opening  of  the  Seaway  symbolized  many  things.  First,  it  represented 
the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Montreal,  a vast,  clut- 
tered village-metropolis,  became  physically  transformed  overnight,  into  a 
modern  city  with  six-lane  highways,  overpasses,  brand  new  bridges  and 
glass  skyscrapers  a fine  setting  for  the  most  spectacular  World's  Fair 
ever.  Second,  the  opening  of  the  Seaway  represented  the  domination  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  every  conceivable  way. 
Canada  was  always  the  junior  partner,  kept  around  for  public  relations  only. 
Finally,  it  symbolized  the  attempted  burial  of  French  Canadian  society. 

■ Despite  the  attitude  of  Official  Canada,  French  Canada  is  very  much  alive. 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  hidden  under  a new  express  bridge  and  superhigh- 
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Charles  Tweed 

way,  is  still  there,  unyielding.  The  politics  and  beliefs  of  its  citizens  must  be 
considered  in  any  account  of  the  Quebec  Liberation  movement,  for  they 
represent  an  important  aspect  of  it.  In  the  cities  and  especially  the  univer- 
sities, the  movement  is  left-wing;  in  countless  villages,  like  Ste,  Anne's, 
it  is  not. 

Life  in  St.  Anne's  revolves  about  the  Church.  The  village  schools  are  ' 
Catholic,  like  most  others  in  the  province.  They  are  also  poor,  since  the 
taxpayer  has  the  choice  of  paying  his  money  to  Catholic  or  Protestant 
schools,  and  the  corporations  choose  Protestant.  On  Sundays,  collection  in 
Ste.  Anne  s church  is  taken  up  by  the  village  gendarmerie,  in  full-dress.  The 
Church  (via  the  provincial  government)  censors  all  commercial  films,  ban- 
ning any  it  finds  offensive  and  cutting  all  love  but  Mother's  out  of  the  rest. 

Quebec  s French  villagers,  farmers  and  petty-bourgeoisie  were  the  main- 
stay of  Maurice  Duplessis'  Mussolini-type  fascist  regime.  Duplessis  and  the 

LIBRE 

Union  Nationale  party  held  power  continuously  from  1944  until  his  death 
in  late  1959.  During  the  first  election  I witnessed  in  Quebec,  Duplessis' 
goons  routinely  kidnapped  opposing  candidates  and  stole  ballot  boxes.  Forty 
goons  were  arrested  in  the  French  working-class  district  of  Cartierville, 
where  they  overturned  voters'  cars  and  terrorized  the  citizenry.  Within  a 
few  weeks  all  had  been  released  quietly,  and  the  press  was  calling  the  elec- 
tion "the  most  peaceful  in  memory." 

The  problem  for  the  French  people  of  Quebec  is  not  how  to  put  French- 
men in  political  office.  Throughout  the  entire  province,  every  official  from 
top  to  bottom  is  French.  So  are  the  local  and  provincial  police  and,  in  my 
experience,  the  RCMP,  or  Mounties.  In  Ste.  Anne's,  the  cops  are  extremely 
French;  English-speaking  youth  are  subject  to  harassment  and  frequent 
arrest,  and  are  not  allowed  to  loiter  on  the  streets  at  night  like  the  French. 
They  are  also,  like  so  many  officials  in  Quebec,  extremely  corrupt.  Obvious- 
ly, political  power  is  not  simply  a question  of  ethnicity.  As  less  revolutionary 
advocates  of  Black  Power  should  discover  soon,  it  also  involves  questions 
of  how  it  is  exercised,  by  whom,  and  for  what  segments  of  the  minority 
society. 

The  problem  for  French  Canadians  is  complex.  Like  other  Canadians,  they 
are  under  the  heel  of  American  and  British  capitalism.  But  unlike  other 
Canadians,  they  cannot  even  pretend  to  be  a junior  partner  in  international 
affairs.  Thus,  when  many  French  Canadians  showed  enthusiasm  for  De- 
Gaulle's  recent  visit,  the  Prime  Minister  was  able  to  explain  to  the  United 
States  that  "Canada"  does  not  feel  this  way.  More  important,  American  and 
British  capitalism  help  keep  Frenchmen  poorer  than  any  other  Canadians. 
While  foreign  corporations  hold  top  positions  for  their  own  countrymen, 
they  open  middle  levels  to  English-speaking  natives.  From  the  bottom,  the 
situation  for  the  French  is  very  similar  to  that  faced  by  black  people  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  there  is  the  elusive  question  of  culture.  All  English- 
speaking  Canada  is  rapidly  becoming  Coca -Colonized.  Toronto  is  a dread- 
ful city,  as  dull  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Further  west,  things  get  worse. 
But  Montreal,  in  the  teeth  of  the  American  way,  remains  a great  city.  Offi- 
cial Canada  is  trying  hard  to  turn  it  into  another  Toronto. 

Charles  Tweed 
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est'ce  que  la  guerre  est  finie? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  WORLD 


Hello!  instant  responders!  Here's  a new  questionnaire;  an  apolitical 
and  tangential  theme  to  the  Revolution  and  Reform  sonata. 

The  only  problem  I consider  worth  solving,  in  counterpoint  to  Bob 
Trupin,  is  that  of  the  return  to  Paradise.  O problem  solvers,  all  I'm 
for  is  the  immediate  cessation  of  needless  and  anti-human  suffering. 
I believe  in  the  creation  of  food  from  the  earth,  love  to  each  other,  and 
beautiful  shelter.  And  we  live  in  the  age  of  enlightenment. 

Everyday  is  theatre.  In  each  instant  we,  all  of  us,  have  the  choice  to 
enter  or  not  into  the  direction  of  total  theatre.  And  there  is  food,  love, 
and  shelter,  and  all  else  is  — especially  including  all  that's  transcen- 
dental — theatre.  And  the  theatre  of  revolution  is  that  area  of  oppor- 
tunity for  enlightenment.  And  something's  happening  here. 

If  at  any  moment  the  entire  people  said  "Yes!"  (the  grammar,  in  one 
word,  of  assent,  of  ascent)  — we'd  be  there.  You  know  where.  But  as 
long  as  one,  one,  one  . . . suffers,  there  is  suffering.  And  as  it  stands 
right  now,  we're  feeding  on  it.  (You  are  what  you  eat.  Show  me  who 
your  friends  are,  and  I'll  show  you  what  you  eat). 

* The  well-designed  universe:  freedom  for  one  is  freedom  for  all.  And 
that  is  it.  You  know  it.  You  better  believe  it.  The  greater  part  of  any 
art  is  the  recognition  of  it.  Do  you  recognise  you  in  the  Godhead?  In 
the  police?  In  aristocracy?  And  the  world,  our  world,  our  only  world, 
know,  unknown,  and  other,  is  Total  Theatre.  What's  your  part?  What's 
your  identification  in  it? 

We  live  ("Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?,"  etc.)  in  slavery.  All  police  and 
military  exist  to  support  and  enforce  the  perpetuate  war,  and  crime, 
poverty,  and  slavery.  Willing-or-not  slavery:  (.  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  . . .)  Slavery  exists  to  support  your  aristocrats.  I say 
YOU.  Get  off  that  horse,  you  fuckers.  That  horse  be  me,  him,  she,  it, 
mother! 

We  are  all  Cop,  O Enlightened  Ones.  We  are  all  Hitler,  ye  of  the  con- 
stantly expanding  universe.  Whatever  is,  we  have  some  in  us.  Are  you 
free  from,  any  side  of,  affront  to  dignity?  The  means  is  the  end.  By 
which  acts  do  you  perpetuate  what  in  ordering  the  day?  What  evil  do 
you  permit  by  neglecting  to  displace  it  with  good? 

We're  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  American  Revolution.  An  explosion 
happened  '20'  years  ago  that  we're  feeling  the  shock  waves  of  now. 
Charlie  Parker,  Jackson  Pollock,  Bob  Dylan,  Jimi  Hendrix,  yeah! 
Youthquake!  Yea!  But  it's  gonna  be  the  next  generation,  kids,  your 
kids,  gonna  show  us  where  it's  at.  And  which  way  the  shit  flew  when 
it  hit  the  fan  club  you  established.  And  we  all  establish. 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  here,  to  merely  mention  by  name- 
drop,  that  in  regard  to  cosmic-consciousness-expansion,  there  were  a 
few  Old  Masters  who  also  did  demonstrate  that  there  was  the  multi- 
dimensionality of  simultaneous  and  analytic  points-of-view.  Huang- 
Po;  Shakespeare;  Sri  Radikrishnan;  Freud;  Einstein;  Picasso;  Joyce; 
Eliot;  Heisenberg.  Touchstones.  An  adequate  season. 

You  live  in  a world  of  total  responsibility.  Do  you  embellish  it?  Do 
you  know  the  Golden  Rule?  Any  rule?  What  is  your  mantra?  Does  it 
serve  to  save  anyone  but  you?  I tell  you  there  is  Universal  Mind.  To 
what  health  of  it  are  you  contributing? 

The  obligation  is  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  fulfillment.  The  means  is 
the  end  There  is  a continuum  of  the  good.  Find  the  direction.  We 
already  learnt  how  to  endure,  and  how  to  choose  to  endure.  We  have 
to  learn  how  to  say  yes.  Do  you  know  what  I mean? 

Find  the  mirror  of  your  integrity,  the  one  that's  theoretically  always 
so  poss.ble  to  you,  and  dig  yourself.  Do  you  know  that  truth  is  that 
wh.ch  stands  before  you?  Or  are  you  in  the  way  of  your  eyes?  Get- 
out-of-the-way-and-let-truth-happ."  is  the  mantra  of  your  responsi- 

Man,  let  your  self  happen,  is  what  I say.  And  the  world  is  one  organ- 
ism. And  that  s my  letter  to  it. 


Norman  Solomon 


It  is  Easter.  Two  revolutionaries  are  crossing  the  border  from  Spain  t0 
France,  escaping  a police  crackdown  in  Madrid.  As  they  cross,  a tour  bus 
passes  in  the  other  direction;  Europe  goes  to  Spain  for  the  holidays,  seeking 
after  sun,  quaintness,  contact  with  the  romantic  past. 

Yves  Montand  plays  Carlos,  or  Diego,  or  Domingo,  Francisco,  Rafael 
it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  names  is  really  his,  nor  does  it  matter;  he  has 
long  since  lost  track  himself.  He  has  played  the  game  of  false  identities 
too  long,  and  is  equally  real,  equally  false  in  any  of  his  roles.  He  carries  the 
passport  of  a Frenchman,  a man  who  really  exists,  and  he  has  memorized 
the  life  circumstances  of  that  man:  his  address,  his  phone  number,  his  job, 
his  habits,  detailed  descriptions  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  he  has  never 
seen  the  man,  never  been  to  the  address,  never  met  the  wife  or  daughter, 
never  been  rooted  into  such  a life.  "Then,"  says  the  wide-eyed  girl  to  whom 
he  explains  this,  "the  identity  is  all  true.  Only  the  photos  are  switched." 
"Yes,"  Carlos  answers  quietly,  "if  you  wish."  Yes,  the  identity  is  true,  all 
the  possible  identities  are  true,  but  he  has  no  contact  with  any  of  them.  He 
only  memorizes  them,  stores  them  in  his  intellect.  He  is  the  photograph 
that  can  be  put  into  any  passport,  and  everything  that  is  truly  his,  that 
which  carries  through  to  all  of  his  roles,  can  be  seen  in  that  photograph: 
his  tiredness,  his  sadness,  his  aloneness. 

It  is  his  aloneness  that  pervades  the  film.  He  is  never  more  alone  than 
during  the  love  scenes.  He  searches  for  contact,  but  cannot  achieve  it  He 
seeks  out  Nadine,  the  daughter  of  his  passport  self,  and  sleeps  with  her, 
perhaps  just  to  put  some  flesh  into  the  identity  which  he  has  been  holding 
in  the  form  of  words  stored  in  his  brain.  But  she  is  a little  girl,  modelled 
after  a department  store  manikin,  with  a stereotyped  cuteness.  The  camera 
focuses  on  her  skin,  not  her  face.  Her  skin  is  white  like  a dream  of  Poly- 
nesian beaches,  but  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  another,  and  he  leaves 
abruptly. 

He  goes  next  to  his  mistress,  Marianne,  who  is  not  a child  but  a woman, 
and  who  loves  him  like  a woman  ("I  must  have  a child  by  you,  Diego.  Other- 
wise I will  go  mad").  She  loves  him,  but  he  is  never  there  (he  has  been  gone 
for  six  months,  and  is  to  leave  again  the  next  day).  In  the  love  scene  the 
camera  focuses  on  her  face,  not  her  body;  her  eyes  glow  and  her  mouth 
moves  with  real  passion,  but  she  is  not  looking  at  Diego.  She  is  looking 
rather  off  into  space  at  a dream  of  Diego.  She  cannot  be  blamed;  to  survive 
she  must  put  her  energy  into  something  dependable.  Tomorrow  the  dream 
will  still  be  there;  Diego  will  not. 

Long  ago  they  had  taken  that  terrible  risk  of  the  revolutionary:  they  had 
said  no  to  the  world  and  yes  to  their  dream  of  the  world.  But  twenty-five 
years  had  passed  and  the  world  had  not  responded.  A man  cannot  survive 
that  long  with  only  the  products  of  his  intellect  for  sustenance.  He  must 
have  at  least  enough  willing  clay  to  plunge  his  hands  into,  so  he  can  regain 
earth  contact,  and  mold  small  images  of  the  future.  But  Spain  had  given 
them  nothing,  while  opening  herself  wide  to  busloads  of  tourists.  The  Pans 
fraternity  had  nothing  left  but  their  dream  and  each  other.  They  had  lost 
the  joy,  the  youth,  the  brashness  needed  to  father  a revolution.  "For  patience 
and  irony,"  says  Carlos,  staring  at  his  face  in  a mirror,  "are  the  true  virtues 
of  a Bolshevik."  He  is  right,  in  a sense.  Patience  and  irony,  the  virtues  ot 
the  involuntary  celibate,  are  what  are  needed  to  preserve  tbe  sanity  of  a 
Bolshevik  in  a world  in  which  there  is  no  revolution. 

The  Paris  comrades  do  not  welcome  Carlos  ...  he  is  the  bearer  of  bad 
news.  "On  Friday,  at  6:00  PM,  Andres  failed  to  show  up  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens."  A new  phase  of  repression  has  begun,  new  arrests  are  rumored 
The  general  strike  must  be  postponed.  Carlos  is  not  a welcome  guest,  but  a 
messenger  from  reality,  threatening  their  dreams.  They  immediately  take 
protective  measures.  Carlos  is  being  subjective,  they  argue;  he  is  exaggerat- 
ing. He  has  been  too  near  to  the  scene,  too  long  in  Spain.  Too  close  a view 
of  realjty  is  only  a partial  view.  Carlos  has  been  blinded  by  reality,  and 
should  remain  in  Paris  to  rest  and  regain  perspective. 

Carlos  is  ready  to  rebel.  Rather  than  try  to  patch  up  his  crumbling  bar- 
ricade of  words  and  dreams  with  more  words  and  dreams  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  turning  away  from  it  altogether  and  abandoning  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  two  mistresses:  he  proposes  to  Marianne  that  they  go  together  to 
Spain  and  live  a normal  life  there.  But  the  sudden,  meaningless  death  of 
Ramon,  like  a ritual  sacrifice,  draws  him  back  into  the  brotherhood,  and  he 
sets  off  on  another  expedition  to  Spain,  with  a new  passport  identity  (He 
suggests  to  his  driver  that  they  spend  the  travel  time  exchanging  their  life 
stories.  Our  real  ones?"  "No,  our  false  ones;  the  real  ones  don't  matter  I 

Then  suddenly  tangible,  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
crackdown  reaches  Paris.  Carlos'  line  is  vindicated,  and  Marianne  is  chosen 
to  go  after  him  to  Spain  and  give  him  new  orders,  orders  to  return.  This  i> 
the  first  tirm.  she  has  acted  for  the  Party.  The  film  ends  with  a double  expo- 
sure . . Marianne's  face  is  superimposed  over  Carlos'  as  she  pursues  hint 
into  Spain.  Masculine  and  Feminine  are  joined.  Is  this  a resolution?  No 
only  the  dream  of  one.  She  has  not  caught  up  with  him  yet.  She  might  nn  - 
her  plane,  he  might  be  captured  at  the  border;  she  might  miss  him  at  Bar- 
celona. There  are  still  many  obstacles  and  time  is  very  short. 

Doug  Lunin" 
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Act  of  Congress 

Sandy  Darlington 

The  Congress  of  Wonders  presented  themselves,  the  Ace  of  Cups,  the 
Charles  Lloyd  Quartet  and  Dino  Valen;:  at  the  Committee  Theatre  for  six 
days,  January  30  through  February  4.  Excellent  light  show  by  Ben  Van 
Meter. 

It  was  very  enjoyable  and  will  be  coming  back  in  a couple  of  months. 
Don't  miss  it. 

The  Congress  of  Wonders,  three  guys  who  do  comedy,  are  evolving  a 
very  original  kind  of  three-cornered  monologue  movie  trampoline  comic- 
strip  science-fiction  & down  home  drama  type  thing  which  is  like  watching 
three  bright  colored  kites  made  out  of  Marvel  Comics  chasing  each  other 
around  in  a clear  blue  sky. 

The  Congress  of  Wonders  are  brilliant.  They  create  real  comedy,  which 
is  so  important  to  me  that  I'm  going  to  rap  about  it  a while. 

Most  comics  aren't  funny,  for  a start.  They  seem  to  get  into  doing  rou- 
tines on  stage  through  an  unhappy  combination  of  being  without  humor  and 
having  a fantastic  wish  to  degrade  themselves  in  public.  Their  function  is 
show  business  is  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  the  main  act,  for  the  strippers 
or  the  band,  like  cheer  leaders.  I find  such  people  as  depressing  as  Hallmark 


cards,  pictures  where  you  paint  in  the  numbers,  public  executions  and  Billy 
Graham. 

The  next  level  of  comic  is  one  who  has  a sense  of  humor  and  is  clever  but 
merely  entertaining.  Like  Bob  Hope.  A kind  of  neutral  safe  humor,  uncon- 
cerned with  vision,  which  doesn't  seem  to  help  us  or  harm  us,  but  no  doubt 
tranquilizes  our  minds  a bit  so  we  end  up  buying  more  groceries,  like  Musak. 

Way  above  all  that  is  the  work  of  those  who  create  a comic  universe. 
People  like  Chaplin,  Lenny  Bruce,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare  and 


FROM  LEFT  FIELD... 


Charley’s  Mule 


Last  week  I received  a letter  from  Charles  O.  Finley,  the  owner  of  the 
Oakland  Athletics,  the  American  League  baseball  team  that  recently  moved 
from  Kansas  City  to  Oakland.  Finley  sent  the  same  letter  to  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  Bay  Area,  making  it  the  largest  single  mail- 
ing in  the  history  of  California. 

This  historic  letter  reads  very  much  like  one  of  those  letters  I periodically 
receive  from  my  Congressman,  , ffery  Cohelan.  In  letters  to  their  consti- 
tuents Congressmen  take  credit  for  every  conceivable  governmntal  benefit. 
The  letters  from  Cohelan  suggest  that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  the 
continued  existence  of  redwoods,  the  increase  in  social  security  payments, 
and  the  fact  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  not  yet  used  nuclear  weapons  in 
Vietnam.  Similarly  Finley  takes  credit  for  the  very  existence  of  Mickey 
Mantle,  Frank  Robinson,  and  ten  other  established  American  League  stars. 
And  Finley  asks  for  our  support  in  a style  that  only  a government  official 
could  duplicate:  "Finally,  I want  you  to  know  that  the  A's  need  your  sup- 
port, want  your  support  and  we  will  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
earn  your  support.  I assure  you  that  all  of  us  will  do  our  utmost  to  make 
you  feel  wanted  and  appreciated  at  all  times." 

Letters  from  my  Congressman,  of  course,  go  into  the  trash  immediately. 
But  this  letter  from  Finley  deserves  special  attention.  Although  it  makes  no 
difference  who  our  Congressman  is,  the  whole  life  of  the  community  will 
be  changed  by  the  character  of  our  local  major  league  baseball  team.  And 
though  Finley  has  sent  out  this  monumental  mailing  both  the  A's  and  Finley 
are  humorous  but  catastrophic  losers. 

Finley  is  a caricature  of  the  nouveau  riche  — embarrassing  but  somehow 
endearing.  Starting  with  nothing  he  made  a fortune  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  then  bought  a baseball  team  for  a hobby.  Under  his  leadership 
the  A's  continued  to  be  one  of  the  worst  teams  in  baseball  and  Finley  has 
tried  to  make  for  their  bad  baseball  with  a series  of  theatrical  gimmicks. 
He  outfitted  the  team  with  circus  uniforms  of  "Kelley  Green  and  Fort  Knox 
Gold,"  he  often  has  sheep  graze  in  the  outfield,  and  last  year  in  one  brief 
week  he  suspended  a star  pitcher,  fired-rehired-and-fired  his  manager,  and 
gave  his  best  player  an  unconditional  release. 

But  most  of  Finley's  notoriety  comes  from  his  pet  mule,  Charlie  O.,  who 
serves  as  the  Athletics'  mascot.  Finley  claims  that  Charlie  O.  is  the  smartest 
mule  in  the  world,  and  he  keeps  him  in  a special  "mule  wagon"  with  piped- 
in  "mule  music."  Finley  takes  the  mule  on  some  of  the  team's  road  trips 
and  rides  him  into  expensive  hotels.  He  often  brings  the  mule  to  press  con- 
ferences and  when  a reporter  asks  a stupid  question  Finley  answers,  "Charlie 
O.  is  the  one  to  answer  a question  like  that." 

Besides  Charlie  O.  the  A's  have  only  a few  exciting  players.  Bert  Cam- 
paneris,  their  weak-hitting  shortstop,  comes  closest  to  having  the  flair  of 
a star.  He  is  incredibly  versatile  and  he  has  played  every  position  on  the 
field.  He  is  ambidexterous  and  in  the  minor  leagues  he  once  pitched  a game 
alternating  between  being  a left-hander  and  a right-hander. 

To  show  off  Campaneris'  talents  Finley  once  arranged  to  have  him  play 
all  nine  positions  in  one  game.  Campaneris  started  the  game  as  a pitcher 
and  walked  in  two  runs.  He  made  two  errors  in  the  outfield  and  one  of  them 
cost  the  Athletics  the  game.  In  the  last  inning,  when  trying  to  score  from 
second  base  on  a single,  he  tore  a muscle  in  his  leg  and  was  out  of  the  lineup 
for  more  than  a month. 

Do  we  really  deserve  such  a team?  Frank  Bardacke 


Joyce  who,  using  the  basic  element  of  juxtaposition,  create  a block  of  asso- 
ciations, which  they  then  use  to  create  larger  groupings,  building  the  whole 
thing  outward  in  ever-expanding  circles,  such  that  while  each  particular 
element  is  made  of  unresolved  motion,  the  total  effect  is  of  a great  stable 
cyclic  motion,  like  a gyroscope  or  like  the  solar  system.  A vision  of  a life 
in  which  Being  is  ultimately  constant,  rather  than  of  a tragic  life  where  you 
die  in  the  end. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  Lenny  Bruce  screws  up  that  definition.  He  would 
appreciate  that, 

People  have  compared  the  Congress  with  Lenny  Bruce.  Like  Bruce  they 
develop  their  routines  with  wild  free-wheeling  associations.  But  1 think 
that  basically  they  are  different.  Lenny  Bruce  was  not  only  a comic  genius, 
he  was  tormented,  he  had  a hellhound  on  his  trail  and  he  used  comedy  as 
a scourge  with  which  he  whipped  himself  and  the  world  in  order  to  achieve 
a purification  and  peace  of  mind  that  he  apparently  never  found. 

The  Congress  aren't  like  that.  They  seem  basically  calm,  at  peace  with 
themselves,  more  interested  in  creation  than  punishment:  San  Francisco 
people  doing  their  thing,  Funny  how  time  has  shifted.  The  outside  world 
seems  to  get  more  violent  each  day,  yet  we  are  feeling  more  stable  and  more 
a part  of  a community  each  day, 


Then  the  Ace  of  Cups!  Five  groovy  girls  playing  groovy  rock  music.  A 
taste  treat  for  the  eyes  and  ears.  It  was  unbelievably  charming.  Especially 
when  you  think  of  all  that  might  have  been  wrong  with  them  and  wasn't: 
bitchiness,  cloying  sweetness,  growling  butch  biceps,  a topless  revue  with 
clothes,  clumsy  music  all  those  things  I imagine  most  men  half  expect 
to  see,  and  to  which  they  plan  to  react  with  compassion  and  tolerance  in  the 
interest  of  erotic  fantasy. 

It  wasn't  like  that  at  all.  They  are  enjoyable  to  look  at,  and  they  do  dress 
nicely  and  they  smile,  but  it  doesn't  seem  like  an  "act"  as  much  as  like  five 
friends  playing  music  together.  Good  music. 

All  of  them  sing;  at  least  four  sing  lead.  They  use  all  sorts  of  different 
vocal  combinations  to  get  different  textures.  Their  harmonies  range  from 
tight  five  voice  Hi-Lo  type  to  open  harmonies  with  lots  of  4ths  and  5ths  like 
in  Sacred  Harp  hymns  and  Gregorian  chants  to  slightly  discordant  effects 
reminiscent  of  Honegger. 

As  the  ending  to  their  last  set,  they  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  sang 
an  unaccompanied  song  asking  that  there  be  No  More  War. 

The  fact  that  they  didn't  flaunt  their  sex  made  them  all  the  more  sexy. 
What  more  could  you  want?  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  wanted  to  be  a 
groupie.  ^ 


HEY! 


THURSDAY,  February  15 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Filmore  Aud.,  see  Fri. 
Feb.  16 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Avalon  Ballroom,  see 
Fri.  Feb.  16. 

MEETING:  Upper  Western  Addition/Pacific 
Heights  PFP  Neighborhood  group,  Christ  Unit- 
ed Presbyterian  Church,  Post  & Octavia,  7:30 
pm,  info  431-0383. 

MEETING:  Haight-Ashbury  PFP  Neighbor- 
hood group.  Open  Convention,  Dudley  Stone 
School,  1351  Haight  St.,  7:30  pm,  info  431- 
0383. 

MEETING:  Inner  Mission  PFP  Neighborhood 
group,  Horace  Mann  Jr.  High,  23rd  8c  Valen- 
cia, 8 pm,  info  431-0383. 

MOVIE:  Hamlet,  Soviet  version,  Surf  Theatre, 
Northern  Calif.  Premiere,  Irving  at  46th,  SI. 75 
(stu.  $1.50),  info  M04-6300,  (see  Ongoing). 
DANCE/THEATRE:  Myths,  spontaneous  thea- 
tre of  participation  and  movement.  Dancers 
Workshop,  321  Divisadero,  $3.00  (stu.  $2.50), 
info  626-0414. 

TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, see  Fri.,  Feb.  16. 

FRIDAY,  February  16 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Filmore  Aud.,  Paul  But- 
terfield Blues  Band,  Albert  King,  James  Cotton 
8:30  pm. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Avalon  Ballroom,  The 
Youngbloods,  Phoenix,  Mt.  Rushmore,  lights 
by  Electric  Wallpaper,  9 pm. 

LECTURE:  Roger  Filene,  Korean  Crisis,  2519 
A Telegraph,  Y.S.A.,  8 pm. 

MEETING:  North  Beach  PFP  NeighliTKood 
group,  478  Green,  enter  thru  Old  Spaghetti 
Factory,  8 pm,  info  431-0383. 

MEETING:  Potrero  Hill  PFP  Neighborhood 
group,  Olivett  Presbyterian  Church,  19th  8c 
Missouri,  8 pm,  info  431-0383. 

MEETING:  Bemal  Heights  PFP  Neighborhood 
group.  Good  Samaritan  Neighborhood  Center, 
1292  Potrero,  8 pm,  info  431-0383. 

THEATRE:  Luv,  The  Playhouse,  Beach  8c 
Hyde,  8:30  pm,  $3.00  (stu.  $2.00),  info  775- 
4426. 


THEATRE:  The  Threepenny  Opera,  Interplay- 
ers,  747  Beach  St„  $3.75,  $3.00  (stu.  $2.00), 
info  885-5146. 

MOVIE:  Inside  North  Vietnam,  David  Scho- 
enbrun  on  Vietnam,  Main  Auditorium,  S.F. 
State  College,  12:30  pm,  $2.00  (stu.  8c  fac. 
$1.00),  spons.  by  Draft  Help  8c  Experimental 
College,  tickets  on  sale  Hut  T-l. 

FESTIVAL:  Afro-American  Arts  Festival,  St. 
Patricks'  Family  Center,  366  Clementina,  Hap- 
py Ending  by  The  Aldridge  Players,  The  Soul 
Injections  (rock  band),  The  Emotions  .(singing 
group),  the  African  Zibula  Ensemble  (dance 
and  drum  company),  poet  Bill  Anderson  and 
bassist  Raphael  Garrett,  and  a neighborhood 
art  exhibit,  7:30  pm,  info  558-3465. 

TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, 1572  California  near  Polk,  8:30,  10 
and  12. 

MUSIC/BENEFIT:  Bernhard  Abramowitsch  in 
concert,  KPFA  benefit,  Berkeley  Little  Theatre, 
Allston  Way  and  Grove,  Berk.,  $2,  8:30  pm. 
MEETING:  Ingleside,  Merced,  Ocean  View 
PFP  Neighborhood  group,  Ecumenical  House, 
Holloway  8c  19th  across  from  the  College, 
7:30  pm,  info  431-0383. 

SATURDAY,  February  17 
THEATRE:  Electro,  Euripides,  The  Julian  Com- 
pany, 1292  Potrero  Ave.  at  25th  St.,  $1,75 
(stu.  $1),  8:30  pm,  info  285-5768  or  824- 
3550. 

RALLY : Free  Huey  Rally,  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  Oscar  Brown  Jr..  Betty  Shabazz,  Bobby 
Oakland  Auditorium,  $3.00  (stu.  and  welfare 
$1.50),  8 pm, 

VIGIL:  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  Union  Square,  1 - 3 pm 
info  921-1365.  ' 

MOVIE:  Inside  North  Vietnam,  see  Fri.,  Feb, 
16,  except  at  8 pm. 

THEATRE:  Luv,  see  Fri.,  Feb.  16. 

THEATRE:  The  Threepenny  Opera,  see  Fri. 
Feb.  16. 

CARNIVAL/BALL:  Connie's  4th  Annual  Tri- 
nidad Carnival  8c  Ball,  West  Indian  Fbod,  Steel 
Drum  Bands,  Jump  Ups.  Costumes,  Dancing 
Prizes,  California  Hall,  Turk  and  Polk,  9 - 2, 
Curried  Goat  or  Saffron  Chicken  Pilau  $1.85, 
Tickets  $3  in  advance  or  $3.50  at  door,  info 
& reservs  UN3-9954. 


CONCERT/DANCE:  Avalon  Ballroom,  see 
Fri.  Feb.  16. 

SUNDAY,  February  18 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Avalon  Ballroom,  Fri., 
Feb.  16. 

FESTIVAL:  Afro-American  Arts  Festival, 
Western  Addition  Library,  1550  Scott  St., 
3 - 6 pm,  see  Fri,  Feb.  16  except  the  dancers 
will  be  The  S.F.  State  College  Afro  Dancers 
and  Raphael  Garrett  with  trio.  Art  exhibit  by 
Margo  Humphrey,  Marva  Cremer,  and  Dr. 
Cyril  Fabio. 

CELEBRATION:  100th  Anniversary  of  Dr. 
W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  Speakers:  Dr.  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker  and  Attorney  James  Herndon  and  Al  Rich- 
mond, 150  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  $1.25  (stu.  8c 
unemployed  75c),  7:30  pm. 

THEATRE:  The  Typists  and  The  Tiger,  The 
Playhouse,  Beach  8c  Hyde,  $3  (stu.  $2.50), 
info  775-4426. 

MEETING:  PFP  Labor  Caucus,  55  Colton  St., 
2 pm,  info  431-0383. 

MONDAY,  February  19 

MEETING:  PFP  County  Council,  55  Colton  St., 

8 pm,  info  431-0383. 

TUESDAY,  February  20 
MEETING:  Sunset  8c  Parkside  PFP  Neighbor- 
hood groups,  Parkside  Methodist,  36th  8c  Tar- 
aval,  8 pm,  info  564-1241. 


DEALING 


LANGUAGE  OF  FACES  - film,  American 
mends  Service  Comm.,  2160  Lake  St  SF 
rental  fee  $3. 


GO  GIVERS 

ROGER  CALKINS  MUSIC  COMPANY 
EXCLUSIVE  AUTHORIZED 
REPRESENTATIVES  FOR: 
KOMPAC 
KUSTOM 

AND  KATHEDRAL! 
by  Ross,  Inc. 

2264  MARKET  S.F.  621-6281 


NEO-CRYPTO  REACTIONARY  - organist 
desires  to  play  with  rock  group.  Call  Dennis 
333-4920,  5 <56-6006  or  566-3284. 


ATTENTION  JIM  KWESKIN  — Dave  Van 
Ronk,  Mississippi  John  Freaks:  Now  teaching 
guitar  at  Roger  Calkins  Magic  Music  Studios 
is  Mr.  Bob  Taxin  from  Berkeley  who  knous 
and  understands  what  you  dig.  Lesson?  $3 
per  week  by  appointment  only.  621-6281.  22o4 
Market  St.,  San  Fran. 


GRETSCH  DRUMS  — complete  set,  best  of- 
fer, Call  Dennis  333-4920,  566-6006  or  566- 
3284. 


ART-OPENING  — FIVE  Oil  paintings  by 
Activist-Organizer  Bill  Miller  at  the  Contem- 
porary Arts  Gallery,  2273  Shattuck  Ave. 


PATRIOTIC  BUMPERSTICKERS  BEAUTIFY 
YOUR  CAR  — In  glorious  red,  white  and 
blue,  PEACE  stickers  free.  Donations  appre- 
ciated. Send  stamped  envelope  to  SCIENTISTS, 
Box  31135,  S.F.,  94131. 


PEACE  SYMBOL  — shifts,  sizes  8-14,  Pink  r 
navy,  orange  on  green,  pink  on  orange,  whr 
on  black,  yellow  on  pink.  East  Bay,  call  Mr 
Richards  in  Orinda,  254-6469.  S.F.  call  Re 
Miller,  United  Presbyterian,  330  Ellis  St.,  77! 
7575.  Benefit  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concern 
about  Viet  Nam. 


GEETAR  LESSONS 
THREE  CA$TROVIAN  RUBLENIKS 
PER  WEEK 

ROGER  BOOGERBOOBOO 
MUSIC  COMPANY 

2264  Market  Open  9-9  621-6281 


HAULING,  LIGHT  MOVING  — Reasonable. 
Call  day  or  night  861-2589 


MINI-BUMPERSTICKER  — for  Volkswagen 
— Send  donation  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Comm.,  2160  Lake  St.,  S.F.,  Calif 
94121. 


CHANDLERIES  — Sat.  afternoons  in  front  of 
Cody's  Telegraph  Ave.,  Berk.,  sensuous  wax 
works. 


GIBSON  HOUSE  — All  the  charm  of  Victor 
America  without  its  more  negative  aspei 
Drive  to  Bolinas.  It's  on  the  main  street.  Lur 
12-2.  Dinner  4-10.  The  sherry  is  special.  8' 
1241. 


RED  SQUARE  — 2507  Dwight  Way,  Bi 
Originally  designed  clothing,  hand  sewn 
every  shape.  548-0506. 

CALL  863-7775 
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The  Winter  Before 
The  Summer  of  Love 


Marvin  Carson 

Roving  bands  of  rioters  terrorized  Haight  Street  for  five  hours  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening,  forcing  all  pedestrians  out  of  an  area  bounded  by  Oak, 
Waller,  Masonic  and  Stanyan  streets. 

Local  law  enforcement  agents,  armed  only  with  empty  bottles,  had  to  yield  control  of  the 
streets  for  several  hours  to  rioters  armed  with  clubs,  pistols,  and  tear  gas  bombs. 

The  trouble  began  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  self-styled  "riot  squad"  formed  at  Ash- 
bury and  Haight,  threatening  to  attack  an  impromptu  festival  which  had  briefly  halted 
traffic.  A uniformed  rioter  who  threatened  to  "disperse"  the  citizens  was  hit  by  an  egg. 
Raising  the  cry  of  /'hippy  brutality,"  blue-power  militants  began  their  rampage  on  Haight 
Street,  using  first  clubs,  then  tear  gas,  then  firearms  as  their  fury-  grew. 

Hastily  deputized  law  enforcement  agents  threw  empty  bottles  at  the  mob  but  had  to 
retreat  before  superior  force.  Rioters  on  motorcycles  — members  of  the  so-called  "Alioto's 
Angels"  gang  — cleared  sidewalks  by  driving,  their  machines  at  high  speed  up  the  pavement. 
Other  rioters  fired  their  pistols  in  the  air  or  at  citizens  on  rooftops  who  were  throwing  bottles 
at  them.  One  man  was  reported  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  confirmation  was  unavailable. 

At  the  height  of  the  violence,  the  mob  chased  a citizen  into  the  Straight  Theater,  where 
he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  threw  Mace  bombs  inside.  A guitar  concert  was  going  on  at  the 
time.  The  terrified  audience  stampeded  out,  inadvertently  causing  a great  deal  of  damage  to 
electronic  equipment  as  they  went. 

Officials  blamed  the  violence  on  the  unseasonal  heat  and  mugginess  of  the  afternoon, 
which  made  the  police  especially  nervous  and  irritable.  Observers  noted  that  the  violence 
subsided  at  about  the  time  the  fog  moved  in,  lowering  the  temperature  considerably. 


Hard-Assed  Haight 

"The  San  Francisco  police  have  to 
be  stopped  from  rioting  on  the  streets," 
said  attorney  Alex  Hoffman,  whose 
clients  consist  mostly  of  people  busted 
at  demonstrations.  He  was  rapping 
with  this  reporter  Monday  night  at 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement 
meeting  that  called  the  demonstration 
for  this  Friday. 

Other  people,  some  of  them  with  bruises 
from  police  nightsticks  the  night  before,  were 
not  so  cool. 

One  fellow,  tossing  his  hair  out  of  the  way 
of  the  microphone,  said  at  the  Straight  Thea- 
ter  meeting  Monday:  "If  the  cops  come  in 


and  beat  up  your  wife  and  you  just  sit  there, 
you  don't  have  love  in  your  heart,  baby." 

And  a gentleman  who  the  Chronicle,  were 
it  still  around,  would  probably  refer  to  as 
"a  leader  of  the  hippie  community,"  told  us 
that  "Some  people  are  buying  guns,  some  arc 
moving  out  of  town,  some  are  buying  track 
shoes  — people  are  preparing  to  defend  them- 
selves, each  according  to  his  own  style." 

People,  in  other  words,  have  gone  beyond 
being  up  tight.  They  are  pissed  off.  It  would 
surprise  no  one  if  a Paisley  Panther  Party  for 
Self  Defense  were  formed  in  the  Haight  this 
week.  Even  Emmett  Grogan,  reknowned  for 
the  coolness  of  his  head,  said  Sunday  night 
that  "San  Francisco  is  a free  city,  and  no 
matter  what  the  police  do,  we're  going  to 
maintain  the  status  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
free  city  — and  we  will  defend  the  free  city 
with  our  lives  and  with  our  deaths." 


That  is  pretty  hard-assed  talk,  but  from  all 
indications,  hip  people  — and  not  just  hip 
people,  but  more-or-less  straight  people  who 
live  in  the  Haight  because  they  "enjoy  the 
freedom,"  (as  one  fellow  who  got  maced 
•Sunday  explained  his  reasons  for  living  there 
put  it)  — are  in  a pretty  hard-assed  mood 
these  days. 

It  is  a shame,  but  it  is  probably  a fact,  that 
the  next  time  the  police  move  into  the  Haight 
in  a big  way,  someone  is  going  to  get  shot. 
And  the  police,  who  by  all  reports  turned 
what  was  admittedly  a "disturbance"  (an 
official  police  quote)  into  a "riot"  (an  un- 
official police  quote)  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves. 

How  It  Started: 
Eyewitness  Report 

I came  to  Haight  Street  at  about 
12:30  pm,  just  as  the  Sunday  crowds 
began  to  form.  At  that  time,  there 
were  few  people  on  the  street,  but  be- 
cause of  the  warm  sunny  weather,  I 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a large 
crowd  of  tourists. 

At  approximately  2:30  pm,  a young 
street  person  decided  to  get  off  the 
packed  sidewalk  with  his  dog.  He  sat  down 
in  the  traffic  lane  nearest  and  in  front  of  the 
Print  Mint.  His  companions  immediately  fol- 
lowed suit,  in  a spirit  of  mischief.  The  spon- 
taneous blocking  of  Haight  Street  followec 
shortly  thereafter,  as  people  from  both  side: 
crossed  and  milled  in  all  traffic  lanes,  Somi 
persons  danced  to  rings  of  spectators,  and  ai 
one  point  someone  lost  a contact  lens,  preci- 
pitating a concentrated,  successful  search. 

The  first  police  to  arrive  on  the  scene  were 
the  usual  motorcycle  patrolmen.  They  arrived 
about  IS  minutes  after  the  street-blocking 
began.  The  people  who  blocked  the  street  at 
that  time  were  aware  of  the  hopelessness  ol 
continuing  to  block  the  street,  so  they  dis- 
persed immediately  at  the  approach  of  police, 
to  the  shrill  warning  sound  of  the  whistles 
carried  by  a large  percentage  of  street  people 

As  soon  as  the  police  left  the  area,  the 
street  was  once  again  flooded  with  people 
Shortly,  the  police  appeared  with  loudspeak- 
ers and  ordered  the  street  to  be  cleared  in 
standard  fashion.  This  attempt  was  only  mod- 
erately successful,  due  to  the  size  and  dis- 
position of  the  crowd.  At  this  point,  I began 
to  walk  towards  Stanyan  Street  at  the  park 
end  of  the  street,  seeing  no  wisdom  or  sense 


Photo  by  Herb  Hart 

in  remaining  for  the  hassle  that  was  sure  to 
follow. 

By  the  time  I got  to  the  last  block,  the 
police  had  established  a cordon  of  officers 
with  clubs,  walking  slowly  down  Haight 
Street  backed  up  immediately  by  a paddy 
wagon. 

The  police  lipe  walked  all  the  way  to  the 
park,  pushing  the  people  in  front  of  them. 
At  this  point  I went  inside,  from  5 pm  to 
6 pm.  When  I came  out  again,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  home  on  Ashbury  Street,  the 
street  was  in  a state  of  total  confusion.  Police 
were  walking  in  groups  of  15-20  with  clubs 
from  both  ends  of  Haight  Street,  attacking 
anyone  who  dared  to  shout  at  them  or  harass 
them  in  any  way.  Many  people  were  throw- 
ing firecrackers  and  shouting,  "Fuck  you,, 
cop."  Tear  gas  was  used  extensively  on 
Haight  and  all  side  streets.  Mace  and  clubs 
and  several  incidents  of  warning  shots  being 
fired  were  reported  to  me.  I personally  saw 
an  officer  fire  his  revolver  at  the  sky,  in  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  street  in  front  of  him. 

Paul  Lulus 

Calling  All  Cars 

Express  Times  was  able  to  monitor  the 
police  radio  briefly  towards  the  end  of 
Sunday  night's  Haight-Ashbury  riot. 

5:05  — Molotov  cocktail  at  Page  and 
Cole. 

8:07  — Cocktail  at  Shrader  and  Page. 

8.30  — Patrol  car  number  two  advises 
the  Control  Area  will  be  bounded  by 
Masonic,  Stanyan,  Oak  and  Waller.  Move 
all  vehicles  and  pedestrians  out  of  the 
control  area,  no  one  moving  into  the 
area,  get  everyone  moving  out. 

8:20 — All  dog  units,  leave  the  area 
and  go  down  to  the  Fillmore  District. 

8.25  — ...  the  chaplain  here.  Father 
McGee,  he  wants  to  know  if  he  can  go 
home  now. 

8:26  — Advise  the  chaplain  he  can  go 
home,  his  services  won't  be  needed. 


DEMONSTRATION 

The  San  Francisco  Peace  and 
Freedom  Movement  voted  Monday 
night  to  hold  a massive  peaceful 
demonstration  at  City  Hall  Friday, 
February  23  to  protest  the  police 
assault  on  Haight-Ashbury.  The 
demonstration  begins  at  noon. 
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AFTER  6 
DAYS  OF  BLOODY 
HOUSE  TO  HOUSE 
FIGHTING  - THE 
VIET  CONG  CON- 
TINUE TO  HOLD 
MOST  OF  THE 
SAIGON  SLUM 
AREAS. 

TO  THE  NORTH 
IN  HUE " 


Terror  in 
Tennessee 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  (Liberation 
News  Service)  — For  almost  a week 
in  January,  police  roamed  the  North 
Nashville  ghetto  carrying  some  of  the 
most  lethal  weapons  now  in  use  in 
Vietnam.  They  broke  into  apartments 
without  search  warrants  and  ques- 
tioned people  at  gunpoint.  They  stop- 
ped people  walking  or  driving  on  the 
streets  and  searched  them.  They  raided  clubs 
and  restaurants  and  closed  them  down.  In 
effect,  they  •occupied"  North  Nashville  from 
January  16  to  22. 

The  police  terrorized  the  entire  community 
— but  their  focus  was  the  "black-power  ad- 
vocates," the  people  who  wore  their  hair  long, 
the  students  and  activists. 

An  excuse  for  the  police  rampage  was  fur- 
nished when  patrolman  Thomas  E.  Johnson 
started  to  chase  a car  January-  16,  looking  for 
some  men  who  had  just  tried  to  pass  stolen 
money  orders.  Patrolman  Charles  Wayne 
Thomasson  joined  in  the  chase  and  they  cor- 
nered the  escaping  car  in  a dead-end  street 
in  the  middle  of  North  Nashville 
Other  police  arrived  to  find  Johnson  (a 
Negro)  shot  to  death  and  Thomasson  (white) 
badly  wounded.  The  men  in  the  car  had  fled 
on  foot.  The  police  Started  looking  for  "forg- 
ers with  a reputation  for  violence.' 

(MANHUNT  TURNS  INTO  WITCH. HUNT) 
Then  Assistant  Police  Chief  John  Sorace 
announced  that  a briefcase  full  of  "black- 
power  literature"  had  been  found  in  the  trunk 
of  the  car  He  said  "All  of  our  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  we  re  dealing  with 
people  involved  in  the  black-power  move- 
ment. And  so  the  manhunt  turned  into  a 
witch  hunt. 


[THE  FIRST  RAID] 

The  pattern  was  set  the  night  that  Johnson 
died,  when  police  raided  an  apartment  house 
on  Hermosa  Street  and  arrested  five  men 
Bobby  Meeks,  who  was  taken  in  some  hours 
after  the  first  four,  gave  this  account: 

'The  police  came  in  the  first  time  about 
10  pm,  without  a warrant.  They  didn't  find 
anything,  because  the  house  was  dean  When 
they  came  back  the  second  time,  at  5 am,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  police  cars.  About  35 
or  40  cops  came  in,  carrying  all  the  artillery 
in  the  world.  They  went  through  the  same 
search  as  before. 

"Eventually  they  took  me  into  custody 
One  officer  started  daiming  how  nervous  he 
was; i he  started  slugging  me.  We  sat  in  the 
police  car  across  from  the  apartment  for  45 
minutes,  and  he  abused  me  continually,  and 
a 1 the  way  to  the  station,  just  because  I was 
black. 

"At  the  station  it  was  more  of  the  same 
only  more  hands  joined  in.  My  face  was  swol- 
len way  out.  so  they  kept  the  blood  wiped 
off  my  mouth  and  every  time  an  officer 
passed  they  told  him  I had  a toothache. 

Eventually  they  charged  me  with  posses- 

a°;,mfa,n|Uanfl-  Th«y»*«d  interrogated  me 
fitst  and  there  was  no  charge,  really,  but  by 
he  time  they  were  finished  I was  so  beat  up 

Jhfrge y ,hCy  h3d  ,0  h3Ve  «£ 

[RUSSIAN  ROULETTE] 

WLHiam  Bostic,  arrested  in  the  same  raid 
_had  a punctured  eardrum  and  spinal  injuries 


as  a result  of  his  beating.  Earl  Gray,  who  was 
arrested  with  them  but  never  charged,  said 
one  policeman  played  Russian  roulette  against 
the  heads  of  the  prisoners. 

These  men  have  never  been  linked  with  the 
murder,  or  the  theft  of  money  orders  that  led 
to  it.  They  consider  it  unlikely  that  the  mari- 
juana charges  will  ever  be  brought  to  trial. 
But  they  had  to  stay  in  jail  for  up  to  a week 
because  no  Nashville  bondsman  will  handle 
cases  linked  with  what  police  call  black  pow- 

Cu  L ?,0ry  ,keir  cxPeriences  spread 
through  the  ghetto,  adding  to  the  fear. 

[SNCC  LEADERS  HARASSED] 

The  same  kind  of  harassment  was  repeated 
during  ,hc  next  week,  much  of  it  aimed  at 
leaders  of  SNCC  (Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee). 

CKI°“  MaSSiC'  ,hc  former  hcad  of  Nashville 
SNCC,  was  arrested  for  loitering  while  he 
was  washing  clothes  at  a laundromat.  Police 
took  him  downtown,  cut  off  his  hair,  and 
tried  him  that  same  night  without  a lawyer 
Fnends  had  gone  down  to  post  his  bond  but 
he  pohcc  wouldn't  accept  it.  He  was  sen- 

oenCrd  c *he  workhou5c  and  he 

Herbie  Phillips,  former  head  of  the  Libera 
rion  Schoo!,  was  held  at  the  workhouse  S 
a few  hours  after  police  picked  him  up.  Kenny 
Jones,  the  present  head  of  SNCC  was  taken 

mg  the  outbreak  here  last  April  was  taken 
s“ 

(BRIGHT  AS  DAY] 

“ "“"r 

IMEANWHILE,  in  CINCINNATI] 

a day  after  the  shooting.  TVo^Tth^susoccts 
(continued  on  page  4/ 


They  Don’t  Want  Me 


Steve  Compertz 

Draft  Counselor,  Berkeley  SDS  Anti-Draft  Union 

Last  summer  Congress  passed  a new  draft  law  which,  among  other  things  threatened 

'°rnC.Ur'a,‘0r  cl,nggj?le  ^ferments  for  graduate  students.  It  hinted  however  that  some 

ZiT  eu  u'g  l S'u 1 be  defcrrcd'  especial|y  ,hose  in  the  natural  sciences.  And 

wan7mnee  Even  wTh  V ^t  * ^ ?'  ^ C°uldn't  d°  k'  and  in  any  case  *ey  d°"' » 
want  me.  Even  with  a war  on,  class  privilege  must  be  maintained. 

2lS,!iolCame  °U,:  n°  m°rC  2'S  f°r  any  8radua,e  studcnts'  And  as  a kicker, 
A deferments  for  those  in  certain  occupations  were  eliminated. 

CoSfNSPanmadV  TVc  PaSSed  laSt  SUmmer  delc8atcd  «°  'he  National  Security 
oZ  a/  I.  - 6 urCur'CS  °f  Dcfense'  Sta'e-  a"d  Treasury  and  several 

for  deferments  All  as  M."5  ‘5  ^ 8rLadU3,C  fields  and  occupations  would  be  eligible 
for  deferments  All  last  fall  and  winter  the  graduate  schools  lobbied  to  get  deferment 

nl htralTdeLf  math  rankin8  commi,,cc  recommended  that  only  tK 

indTgnation engineering  be  included.  At  this  point  the  educators  got  moral 
the  bluff  was  ca£  ' “*  °S  ,mp°r,ant  as  physicists'  all  or  none.  Well, 

tivtleL1ceayinfol°ld  Bar  “nl  a ,ele8ram  <°  a»  State  Directors  of  Selec- 

divlity  i n rZuldt^d  f , eTKNSC  haS  dcdded  ,hat  on‘y  ™dical  dental,  and 
uat  n^enTorl  will  be  Ld.  i l ^ °,her  first  year  8rads  and  6-- 

yei, “nJ Ze ’ FT*  ^ “L  and  ,hey  wil1  be  draftcd  within  a 
their  deferments)  Furthermn  y °U  i/adS  m second  year  and  beyond  will  retain 
are  cal led™ ^ indue, io!  be  "°  chan§e  in  order  in  which  men 

up  first  for ie“S? Je«  a„d thalfse'!  (?  ^ "f0  are  Under  26)  "ill  called 

college  graduates.  CCtlVe  Serv,ce  Wl11  be  drafting  almost  exclusively 

be  u'ni'vefsd1  stand  a rds^fo  ' r °CCUpa,ional  de^rmen,s  is  less  clear.  There  are  to 

them  and  l0CaI  M ™ supposed  to  give 

gacherfi  areas  where  te“S teTaT^'aV^  ''  This  probab‘y  -Js  that  sL 
manufacture  weapons  for  the  Vietnam  cngmeers  who  are  needed  to  design  and 

uate  school  next  year,  at  least  200  O^wilUed  ? ^ 7?°'00°  exPec,ed  10  enter  grad- 
number  of  first  year  grads  will  be  pulled  out  nf^h  f v yCar'  Rou8hly  thc  same 

be  unavailable  to  these  men  manv^vill  he  School.  Since  the  1-S  deferment  will  also 

take  their  exams  or  finish  teaching  a ^ 'be  m,ddlc  o(  ,he  semester,  unable  to 

dents  they  will  have  On  the  ofhefhand11”6’  Cpar,men,s  wil1  no‘  know  how  many  stu- 
Probably  10.000  men  will  dec  He  to  mcn  will  be  safe  for  a year  or  mor 

The  time  for  o^iSLSSvT.fffr"  ,a.,L  and  ,15/  20'°°0  leave  the  countr 

Draft  Union  1703  Grove  .Berkeley  84Sf-24TO*  or  7b”  R*”'  C°maCt  ,he  Berkeley  Ant 
849.4,50  if  want  t0  work  f ™p  4814  Grant,  Be.kd, 
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black  soul  music 


David  Mairowitz 

Soul  and  Mind  do  not  correspond  at  the  level  of  the  Ghettoes.  There  is  no 
historical  philosophical  dilemma  here.  There  just  aint  no  acid  in  the  water- 
melon. 

Its  a very  hip  advanced  thing  to  say  that  black  people  are  merely  searching 
for  an  ego,  a substantive  manhood.  But  the  joke  is  on  us,  as  usual,  for  the 
black  man  knows  what  he  means  when  he  talks  about  Soul,  and  he  knows 
that  Soul  already  implies,  among  other  things,  potency,  fertility,  power, 
erection.  Once  again  we're  hopelessly  lost  in  the  old  racist  cliches  about 
pliant  bodies,  natural  rhythm  and  big  cocks. 

It's  the  white  boys  who  have  programmed  the  mind-body  problem,  de- 
fending egos,  drifting  from  solid  roots.  Its  all  in  the  music  clear  and 
distinguished  as  glass.  And  so  is  the  Revolution.  For  Peace  and  calm  is 
Donovan's  luxury,  as  well  as  his  mainstay.  Or  even  the  Beatles.  But  there's 
no  peace  in  the  Temptations  or  Gladys  Knight  (it  would  be  misleading  to 
confuse  strained  composure  or  cool  with  peace),  nothing  but  hovels  and 
inevitable  doom. 

Have  you  heard  ''We're  a Winner"  by  the  Impressions?  Or  doesn't  KMPX 
play  it?  The  number  one  Soul  song  in  town  is  also  the  first  real  Black  Power 
anthem:  JUST  KEEP  ON  PUSHIN'/  LIKE  YOUR  LEADERS  TELL  YOU  TO/ 
AT  LAST  THAT  BLESSED  DAY  HAS  COME/  AND  I DON'T  CARE 
WHERE  YOU  COME  FROM/  WE'RE  JUST  GON'  MOVE  ON  UP. 

Try  listening  to  KDIA  Boss  Soul  for  a change,  and  give  KMPX  a rest. 
True,  the  black  station  has  its  faults  — like  imitating  the  screeching  and 
money-grabbing  contests  of  the  affluent  white  consciousness.  But  dig  the 
people  who  call  in  to  speak  their  minds.  And  dig  the  talk  shows  late  at  night 
where  you  can  hear  the  white  man  blamed  for  the  death  of  Otis  Redding 
among  other  things.  Sartre,  in  his  Preface  to  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  says: 
come  close,  and  listen,  for  they  are  talking  of  the  destiny  they  will  mete 
out  to  your  trading  centers  and  to  the  hired  soldiers  who  defend  them. 
They  will  see  you,  perhaps,  but  they  will  go  on  talking  among  them- 
selves, without  even  lowering  their  voices.  . Now,  at  a respectful 
distance,  it  is  you  who  feel  furtive,  nightbound,  and  perished  with  cold. 
Turn  and  turn  about;  in  these  shadows  from  whence  a new  dawn  will 
break,  it  is  you  who  are  the  zombies. 

The  new  black  media  give  a white  man  the  feeling  he  s being  talked  about, 
but  not  to.  See  where  the  Soul  transcends  the  mind  KDIA  Lucky  13  Boss 
J Soul. 

Last  week  in  Berkeley,  James  Forman  told  a crowd  of  3000  whites  that 
black  leaders,  receiving  dozens  of  assassination  threats,  have  begun  drawing 
up  retaliation  lists.  If  Forman  is  killed,  for  example,  "one  Southern  governor, 
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Photo  by  Gerhart  Gscheidle 

13  police  stations,  and  5000  Southern  racists"  are  supposed  to  get  it  in 
return.  Stokely  and  Rap  Brown  are  worth  even  more.  And  eventually,  this 
retaliatory  assassination  is  going  to  be  the  job  of  the  white  boys.  When  they 
seal  off  Oakland  and  Harlem,  Forman  asks,  are  you  white  boys  going  to 
be  ready  to  pick  up  a gun  to  help  us? 

And  hasn't  he  a right  to  ask  this  of  us?  After  all,  the  black  man  is  doing 
our  killing  for  us  right  now.  We  owe  the  new  militancy  to  Stokely  and  Rap 
Brown,  not  to  Dr.  Spock.  When  Huey  Newton  kills  a racist  cop  in  Oakland, 
isn't  he  killing  him  for  us?  If  a Black  Revolution  were  to  wipe  out  half  the 
Pentagon  staff  and  a few  Congressmen,  wouldn't  that  be  a killing  for  us? 
And  when  our  yellow  brothers  annihilate  a Green  Beret  camp,  isn't  that  a 
victory  we  should  have  won  ourselves? 

It  sounds  hard;  but  let's  remember  that  a voluntary  militia  is  forming  in 
Chicago  to  deal  with  the  summer  of  fun.  And  is  it  so  far  gone  to  think  that 
when  (if)  the  Green  Berets  get  back  they'll  form  similar  militias?  Unthink- 
able? In  any  case,  I breathe  just  a bit  easier  each  day  as  the  NLF  stomps  all 
over  "Our  Boys."  I claim  it  as  my  victory  even  in  the  midst  of  the  lie  that 
I'm  too  much  at  peace  to  fight  at  all. 

It's  all  in  the  music.  Seething  specific  power  vs.  a diffuse  blown  mind.  It's 
all  in  the  power.  The  capacity  to  escape  language,  to  escape  egotistical  sen- 
timent, to  escape  compromise  — there's  the  nitty  gritty  and  there's  the 
Power. 

There  is  no  time  for  Donovan's  Party  Tales.  We're  revolting  to  regain 
some  Soul.  There  are  blood  crimes  which  cry  out  to  be  answered  — Huey 
Newton,  LeRoi  Jones,  on  and  on  — and  we're  being  called  upon  to  step  back 
into  consciousness  and  regain  some  clarity. 

Try  this  little  experiment  sometime  when  crossing  the  Bay  Bridge.  Turn 
on  KYA  or  some  other  pimple  station  and  listen  as  you  pass  the  KDIA 
Power  Tower  — poor  Whitey,  eclipsed  like  a proud  uncautious  chicken 
picked  off  with  grace  by  a hawk. 


Marvin  Garson 

After  Saturday  night's  rally  at  the  Oakland  Auditorium,  I imagine  there 
are  quite  a few  Oakland  cops  who  want  to  see  Huey  Newton  acquitted. 


Previous  threats  of  retaliation  could  always 
be  dismissed  as  jive,  but  not  Saturday  night. 
When  Bobby  Seale  said  quietly  that  every 
black  man  must  have  a shotgun  in  his  home, 
it  came  across  as  plain  common  sense.  When 
he  said  that  black  people  must  patrol  their 
^streets  from  their  windows,  that  came  across 
as  plain  common  sense  too.  The  Black  Pan- 
thers were  not  strutting,  not  showing  how 
tough  they  could  talk.  They  were  simply 
,:saying  out  loud  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  black  people  there. 

K Three  thousand  black  people  and  two 
thousand  whites  came  to  the  birthday  party 
for  Huey  P.  Newton,  the  Black  Panther  leader 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  killing  an  Oak- 
land policeman. 

It  was  a friendly,  good-natured  audience, 
without  any  of  the  tension  and  veiled  insults 
>which  have  become  characteristic  of  radical 
black-white  meetings  in  the  past  year.  Even 
after  Stokely  Carmichael's  speech  indicting 
"the  white  man"  in  general  for  genocide 
against  all  the  colored  peoples  of  the  world, 
the  good  feeling  still  held  as  the  audience 
filed  out.  People  felt  that  they  had  seen  the 
birth  of  a community. 

p The  new-born  community  has  only  a few 
months  to  grow  before  it  must  fight  for  its ' 
right  to  live.  It  is  committed  now  to  reta- 
liate against  the  police  if  Huey  Newton  is 
: condemned  to  death:  and  in  any  case,  it 
knows  it  will  have  to  face  all  the  firepower 
of  the  United  States  Army  this  summer. 

Black  people  in  the  audience  understood 


that  they  were  being  asked  to  join  a guerrilla 
army.  White  people  were  wondering  where, 
if  at  all,  they  would  fit  in.  They  got  different 
answers  from  the  Black  Panthers  than  they 
did  from  SNCC.  For  despite  the  merger  be- 
tween the  two  groups,  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rally,  Bobby  Seale  and  Eldridge 
Cleaver  were  so  far  apart  from  Rap  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmichael  on  the  question  of 
white  people  that  it  might  as  well  have  been 
a debate. 

Brown  and  Carmichael  constantly  referred 
to  "the  honky,"  the  meaning  of  that  word 
shifting  with  the  context.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  include  the  white  radicals  in  the 
audience. 

But  Seale  and  Cleaver  never  made  any 
derogatory  references  to  white  people  in  gen- 
eral. Seale  specifically  said  that  hating  any- 
body for  the  color  of  his  skin  was  "the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  game,"  and  Cleaver  put  in  a good 
word  for  the  mostly  white  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party. 

(A  minbr  surprise  of  the  evening  was 
Cleaver's  announcement  that  Huey  Newton 
would  be  running  for  Congress  against  Jeff- 
rey Cohclan  in  the  7th  District  as  a Black 
Panther  write-in  candidate.  Previously  the 
Panthers  had  been  trying  to  get  Huey  nomi- 
nated as  the  Peace  and  Freedom  candidate 
for  that  office). 

Cleaver,  as  chairman  of  the  rally,  ran  it 
with  grace  and  good  humor.  He  announced 
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Nashville 

surrendered  there  shortly  afterword.  So  the 
police  must  have  known  there  was  no  real 
reason  to  be  hunting  Johnson's  killers  in 
North  Nashville. 

But  the  week  of  terror  didn't  end  until  one 
of  the  suspects  was  brought  back  to  Nashville 
and  denied  any  connection  with  the  black- 
power  movement  here.  By  then  more  than  70 
people  had  been  arrested  or  questioned,  the 
entire  community  had  been  terrorized,  and 
police  had  seized  weapons,  letters  and  per- 
sonal belongings  of  everyone  in  their  "black 
power"  intelligence  files.  During  the  "crim- 
inal investigation"  some  students  were  ques- 
tioned — at  gunpoint  — about  their  political 
beliefs  and  affiliations. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  the  more  mod- 
erate of  the  two  daily  papers,  criticized  Cap- 
tain John  Sorace,  organizer  of  the  raids,  for 
his  excessive  zeal.  But  it  also  carried  the 
completely  groundless  reports  that  "Stokcly 
Carmichael  is  in  Nashville." 

Police  Looking  For 
Death  in  Venice? 

fim  Osborn 

(Reprinted  from  the  L.A.  Free  Press) 

Striking  the  heart  of  crime-ridden  Venice 
last  week,  LAPD's  crack  Metropolitan  Task 
Force  descended  on  Ocean  Front  Walk  era- 
dicating a wave  of  crime  and  ".  . . general 
lawlessness  . . ."  with  a unique  combination 
of  illegal  arrests,  scurrilous  profanity  and 
wanton  brutality. 

For  four  days.  Venice's  "hippie"  commu- 
nity took  the  insults,  blows  and  outrageous 
arrests.  Wednesday  evening  they  organized 
a spontaneous  demonstration,  marched  on 
the  Venice  Division  of  LAPD  protesting  the 
flagrant  abuses  and  Metro's  Task  Force  faded 
into  the  night,  possibly  for  re-training  in 
community  relations. 

Sweeping  Venice's  wide  Ocean  Front  Walk 
in  plain,  unmarked  cars,  on  foot,  and  in  the 
anonymity  of  civilian  dress,  plaindothesmen. 
fresh  from  the  success  of  reducing  to  zero  bus 
holdups  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles'  ghet- 
to, visited  a reign  of  terror  upon  ordinarily 
peaceful  Venice  young  people. 

Wednesday  evening  following  the  busts 
at  the  Earth  Rose,  nearly  everyone  who  was 
out  of  jail,  who  had  seen  arrests  and  harass- 
ment met  at  Peace  and  Freedom  House,  2201 
Ocean  Front  Walk.  Following  a short  meeting 
in  which  the  audience  was  briefed  on  citizens' 
rights  and  information  on  those  arrested  was 
collected,  they  reached  a unanimous  decision 
to  march  to  the  Venice  Division  to  demon- 
strate protesting  the  four-day  siege. 

Arriving  at  the  station  at  9 .30  Pm,  they 
formed  a neat  line  on  the  sidewalk,  at  one 
count,  numbering  95.  Singing  "America  the 
Beautiful"  and  carrying  picket  signs  which 
said,  "Free  Venice  People,"  "We  Won  t Move 
From  Venice,  No!"  and  "Peace  not  Police," 
they  marched  for  a little  more  than  an  hour. 

The  demonstration  continued  Thursday 
afternoon  and  a delegation  of  two  presented 
Capt.  Mylemore  with  7 demands: 

1)  Freedom  from  police  harassment  of  peo- 
ple because  of  their  dress  or  age. 

2)  The  right  to  lower  bail  for  people 
charged  with  misdemeanors. 

3)  Freedom  to  walk  on  the  beach  without 
police  interference. 

4)  Freedom  from  verbal  abuse  by  police. 

5)  Freedom  for  non-property  owners  as 
well  as  property  owners  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  Venice. 

6)  Freedom  from  unlawful  police  searches. 
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7)  Freedom  to  demand  the  badge  number 
of  the  arresting  officer. 

Many  youngsters  walking  the  beach  and 
streets  of  Venice  now  wear  the  green  arm- 
bands  of  the  Civilian  Patrol.  If  the  Metro- 
politan Task  Force  wanted  to  drive  the  hippies 
out  of  the  beach  community,  the  effect  was 
the  opposite.  Now  they  arc  organized  and 
unified.  They  are  determined  that  if  they 
leave  Venice,  it  will  be  for  reasons  other  than 
police  harassment. 

Senator  Mario  Savio 

Mario  Savio  has  filed  for  the  11th  District 
seat  in  the  California  State  Senate.  He  issued 
the  following  statement  today:  "I  have  made 
no  final  decision  to  seek  the  nomination,  nor 
would  I run  in  the  Primary  unless  demo- 
cratically endorsed  by  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Movement.  I regret  that  a legal  deadline 
forced  me  to  declare  intent  before  a wide  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  my  possible  candi- 
dacy could  take  place  within  our  party.  I 
hope  others  will  declare  for  the  same  Senate 
seat  in  the  brief  time  still  left  for  filing  so 
that  we  may  all  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  among  several  prospective  candidates." 

Break  for  AWOL  GI 

OAKLAND,  Calif.,  Feb.  16  f Liberation 
News  Service)  — A court  ruling  prevented 
the  U.S.  Army  from-  shipping  out  soldiers 
who  wish  to  apply  for  a C.O.  status  within 
the  Army  was  issued  here  Feb.  9.  The  decision 
was  hailed  by  Terrence  Hallinan,  the  lawyer 
for  the  defense,  who  predicted  that  hundreds 
of  AWOL  soldiers  would  file  the  change-in- 
status  form.  Form  1049. 

The  decision  came  in  San  Francisco  Federal 
District  Court  in  a case  involving  Hallinan's 
client,  Steve  Mason.  Mason  is  a serviceman 
who  voluntarily  broke  off  a "vacation  with- 
out permission"  from  the  Army  to  return 
and  take  the  Army  to  court  for  ordering  him 
to  Vietnam  without  allowing  him  to  file  his 
form  1049. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Oakland 
Army  Base  has  been  ordered  to  restrain  its 
orders  while  a soldier's  personal-status  appli- 
cation is  being  processed.  In  fact,  the  Army 
has  never  previously  allowed  its  personnel 
to  file  1049  in  Oakland,  which  is  the  jump- 
ing-off point  for  men  about  to  be  shipped  to 
Vietnam. 

Hallinan  and  Mason  were  told  by  the  Army 
this  week  that  there  arc  more  than  2,000 
AWOLS  in  the  Bay  Area  alone. 

Mason  and  an  AWOL  companion,  John 
Campbell  (also  defended  by  Hallinan),  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  the  Army  Feb.  6, 
when  they  turned  themselves  in  to  Army 
authorities.  Both  had  been  AWOL  for  only 
30  days,  not  enough  to  be  legally  charged, 
according  to  Hallinan,  because  a soldier  must 
be  absent  60  days  for  charges  to  be  pressed. 

The  Magic  Flute 

Ian  Garden 

February  15  . . . Flutes  in  City  Hall 
at  10:30  am.  Two  players  circle  the 
corridors  facing  the  rotunda.  Soft  flute 
sounds  echo  through  the  building. 

City  Hall  houses  the  majority  of 
City  and  County  officials,  including 
the  Mayor.  Men  in  suits  stand  near 
rails  facing  the  rotunda.  They  seem  to 
listen  to  the  flutes. 

"Honor  the  Spirit  of  Francis  of  Assissi" 
says  a white  balloon  tied  to  a rock  in  the 
center  of  the  floor.  I,  is  circled  by  these  words 
Soon  this  balloon  shall  be  free  " 

The  balloon  is  set  free  at  noon  by  a proces- 
sion of  Free  City"  people,  about  thirty  start- 
K8knuC°0rful  individuals  "bo  flow  into 
A bo>'  si,s  on  a toilet  in  the 
center  of  the  rotunda.  Girls  dance  up  the 

pla>’s  fa*"  and  drums.  A child 
s on  he  stairs,  talking  to  others  A girl  in 

CjtC‘  h°,dS  3 dricd  palm  lcaf  a'  'be 

top  Of  the  stairs.  She  has  long  auburn  hair 
. 5k  ? S'n  wearing  a suit  suggestive  of 
prison  wha,  "Free  City"  is.  I had  heard  *a 
they  were  responsible  for  this  poetic  Thurs- 

fer  vt  5*  V iS  3 l0t  0f  'bings,"  she  of- 
lercd.  For  one,  it's  a newspaper  that  comes 

Pa  ,s  of8S  Vr  * dis,ribu,cd  in  different 
tains."  SC°-  1 liVC  *n  ,bc  m°on- 

fJ  J°?"  ^ uCTC  Kandd  floa's  'o  my 
>'  A boy  with  a bandaged  face  peers  into 


the  eyes  of  newsmen  and  asks  them  ques- 
tions. He  tape-records:  flutes,  humming 

sounds,  people. 

A banner  unfurls  at  the  top  of  the  wide 
sta'irway: 

PRISONERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
UNITE  WITH  PRISONERS 
OF  SAN  QUENTIN 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  toi- 
let?" laughs  a cook  to  a janitor. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  inmates  of  San  Quen- 
tin see  the  climax  of  Thursday's  colorful 
musical  happening.  Guards  and  prisoners 
watch  hundreds  of  imaginatively  dressed 
people  dance  to  the  powerful  rhythms  of  The 
Grateful  Dead  and  The  Phoenix. 

The  news  of  a possible  strike  was  enough 
to  bring  such  good  music  to  San  Quentin. 
The  January  26  Berkeley  Barb  reported  that 
the  convicts  were  planning  to  go  to  their  cells 
after  breakfast  instead  of  reporting  for  their 
jobs.  This  idea  had  been  circulated  in  an  ille- 
gal mimeographed  newspaper  called  "The 
Outlaw"  which  the  inmates  started.  The  Barb 
reprinted  some  "Outlaw"  papers  which  it  had 
acquired.  Evidently,  the  proposed  strike  did 
not  actually  occur.  A Correction  Officer  and 
a Guard  told  me  that  the  prison  was  quiet. 
The  Warden  gave  other  newspapers  the  same 
report. 

Meanwhile,  a lawn  party  with  electric  mu- 
sic was  happening  just  across  from  the  s'ickly- 
orange  fortress  of  San  Quentin.  Lone  dancers 
were  silhouettes  against  the  ocean. 

A five  year  old  boy  who  lives  just  outside 
the  prison  was  the  only  neighbor  who  partici- 
pated. He  kept  wandering  into  the  strange 
party  in  his  backyard,  clenching  a balloon 
which  read  "Convict  Unity"  and  "Peace,"  a 
gift  of  the  flower  children. 

Said  one  "Free  City"  spokesman,  "People 
aren't  going  to  know  what  prison  is  until 
they  see  a lot  of  freedom." 


PFP  Supports  Strike 


Ihis  Sunday  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Council  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  voted 
to  actively  support  striking  workers  against 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

Contained  in  the  proposal  were  a list  of 
activities  which  the  party  will  recommend  to 
its  membership.  These  included  organizing  a 
boycott  of  merchants  who  continue  to  adver- 
tise in  the  struck  paper,  mass  participation  in 
picketing;  introduction  and  support  of  anti- 
scab legislation  on  both  the  county  and  state 
levels. 

A meeting  was  scheduled  for  Monday  be- 
tween union  representatives  and  party  mem- 
bers to  develop  plans  for  implementing  the 
proposals. 


HUEY 
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the  SNCC-Black  Panther  merger  right  at  the 
beginning,  with  no  ostentatious  buildup 
When  he  had  to  go  through  the  ceremony  „( 
having  Stokcly  Carmichael  "elected" 
"Prime  Minister  of  Afro-Amcrica,  he  han- 
dled it  with  perfect  tact.  "We  don't  want 
Whitney  Young  and  those  types  to  say  white 
people  picked  Stokcly  as  a leader  of  black 
people,  so  I'm  asking  our  white  friends  i0 
remain  seated  when  we  vote." 

And  when  Bobby  Scale  led  a rhythm  and 
blues  version  of  "Happy  Birthday"  for 
Huey,  it  was  so  much  pure  joy  that  whites 
too  could  appreciate  his  put-down  of  their 
own  insipid  "happy  birthday"  song. 

But  when  Stokcly  Carmichael  said  "Any- 
body can  speak  that  stupid  honky  language 
correctly,"  there  was  no  good-humored  edge 
to  it. 

Carmichael's  speech  was  pure  black  na- 
tionalism — middle-period  Malcolm,  you 
might  call  it.  Black  people  are  fighting  for 
their  humanity,  he  said,  and  not  for  belter 
jobs  or  more  money.  They  would  ally  ,ln|v 
with  Mexican-Americans,  Indians,  and  Tuer- 
to  Ricans,  peoples  similarly  stripped  of  their 
own  culture.  Poor  whites  were  exploited,  he 
agreed,  but  they  were  not  colonized.  They 
did  not  have  to  fight  for  their  humanity  . 
they  were  fighting  for  was  — money 

Whether  true  or  false,  it  was  irrelevant  tn 
the  immediate  political  question  posed  by 
the  physical  composition  of  the  audience 
The  whites  in  the  audience  were  people  who 
had  been  clubbed  and  gassed  by  police  at  the 
Oakland  Induction  Center,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Pentagon,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Eighteen 
hours  after  Carmichael's  speech  ended  some 
of  them  were  being  gassed  and  shot  at  ,,n 
Haight  Street.  Were  they  fighting  for  money' 
Or  for  their  humanity? 

It  is  hard  to  say  at  this  point  what  the 
merger  between  SNCC  and  the  Black  Pan- 
thers means.  The  "mass  political  party"  that 
Cleaver  called  for  ("something  that  can  get 
all  us  field  niggers  together")  will  follow 
the  Black  Panther  method  of  organization 
SNCC  has  no  significant  organization  to  con- 
tribute, but  it  does  have  powerful  personali- 
ties like  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  who  will 
be  carrying  the  message  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Bobby  Scale  and  Eldridge  Cleaver 
are  said  to  be  going  on  national  tour  also 
White  liberation  movements  looking  to 
form  alliances  with  the  black  liberation  move- 
ment would  be  wise  to  address  themselves  to 
the  Panther  side  of  the  merger  rather  than 
the  SNCC  side.  Black  militants  preparing  to 
defend  their  people  against  the  summer  on- 
slaught will  take  courage  from  the  unity  be- 
tween SNCC  intellectuals  and  Panther  organ- 
izers — between  "the  house"  and  "the  field.' 
And  Oakland  policemen  who  patrol  the  ghet- 
to can  begin  praying  that  Huey  Newton  goes 
free. 
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ALAN  WATTS 


Reprinted  from  the  Georgia  Strait,  Vancouver 

On  returning  to  the  United  States  after  two  months  in  Asia  — Japan, 
Ceylon  and  Thailand  — I am  conscious  of  a marked  and  dangerous  swelling 
of  the  national  paranoia.  Even  flower-children  are  beginning  to  talk  of 
violent  reprisal  against  the  increasing  apoplexy  of  the  police  and  the  up- 
tight establishment.  There  is  a gathering  storm  of  sheer  rage  in  which  almost 
every  important  political  group  from  the  Birchers  to  the  New  Left  is  fasci- 
nated with  the  forces  which  it  hates,  and  is  bereft  of  psychic  energy  for  any 
constructive  action. 

Apart  from  a few  high  dreamers  like  Buckminster  Fuller,  Robert  Theo- 
bald, Lewis  Mumford,  and  Marshall  McLuhan,  no  one  seems  to  realize  that 
an  entirely  new  world  is  technically  possible  in  a very  near  future  — a 
world  in  which  fascism  and  communism,  capitalist  war-economy  and  so- 
cialist levelling,  poverty  and  taxation,  overcrowded  cities  and  rush-hours, 
and  the  necessity  to  earn  a living  by  drudgery  become  entirely  unnecessary. 
This  wholly  possible  "utopia"  is  the  only  alternative  to  that  total  blackout 
of  mankind  for  which  we  are  now  heading.  A mutual  massacre  of  scape- 
goats! 

Perhaps  some  hippies,  the  real  spiritual-type  dropouts,  have  a contribu- 
tion in  preparing  themselves  for  the  leisure  society,  but  their  back-to-the- 
soil  and  arty-crafty  notions  of  an  economy  are  both  sentimental  and 
dangerous.  To  push  back  technology  is  to  let  millions  starve. 

But  the  technology  which  hippies  resent  — the  industrial  slums,  the 
smogged  skies,  the  freeways,  the  piles  of  mass-produced  junk,  and  the  con- 
tinued touting  of  our  constipated  cornucopia  of  useless  or  unused  "products" 
— all  this  is  simply  obsolete.  That  most  people  are  unaware  of  this  plain 
physical  fact  is  because  our  supposedly  "materialistic"  civilization  is  hyp- 
notized, clobbered,  stoned,  and  asphyxiated  in  a poisonous  cloud  of  pure 
abstraction  — of  symbols,  concepts,  and  institutions  which  have  no  further 
relation  to  the  material  world  of  nature. 

Materially,  we  have  created  an  electronic,  computerized,  and  automated 
technology  which  is  capable  of  handling  almost  every  type  of  drudgery 
from  accounting  to  digging  ditches.  It  is  capable  of  producing  the  basic 
necessities  of  food,  clothing,  housing  and  utilities  in  unbelievable  abundance. 

Yet  instead  of  letting  it  go  ahead  full  blast,  we  let  it  create  a problem 
of  "unemployment,"  and  squandor  most  of  its  energies  on  making  ever 
more  satanic  engines  of  war  — because  we  are  too  stupid  and  deluded  to 
cooperate  in  any  large  social  project  except  under  the  stimulus  of  terror 
Only  the  Big  Bogey  of  communism  can  force  the  public  to  fork  out  enough 
taxes  and  the  government  to  increase  the  national  debt  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  economy  running. 

Hasn't  anyone  heard?  Taxation  became  obsolete  with  top  hats  and  han- 
som cabs,  and  money  is  a reality  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  meters,  hours, 
and  grams.  Our  divorce  from  the  material  and  physical  world  is  so  complete 
that  we  don't  know  the  difference  between  money  and  wealth.  Remember 


the  Great  Depression?  — when,  despite  the  material  resources  of  the  indus- 
trial world,  the  economy  collapsed  for  lack  of  money,  for  lack  of  the  power 
to  purchase  what  industry  could  produce.  Sorry  chum,  you  can't  build  that 
house  today.  Not  enough  inches  to  go  around.  Yes,  just  plain  inches.  Not 
inches  of  wood  or  metal.  Not  even  tape-measures.  Simply  a slump  in  inches 
as  such. 

There  it  is  — concisely,  without  the  many  technical  details  which  a hand- 
ful of  economists  have  already  worked  out.  Capitalism,  the  obsession  of 
making  money,  and  socialism,  the  project  of  robbing  the  rich  to  pay  the 
poor,  are  alike  forms  of  the  delusion  that  money  is  wealth,  and  belong  to 
the  pre-technological  and  pre-electronic  age.  Yet,  in  this  country,  not  one 
single  major  political  party  — left  or  right  — has  any  notion  of  putting 
such  a scheme  into  practice. 

Even  on  the  basis  of  our  current  use  of  money,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  the  heads  of  our  menu-eating  politicians  that  all  the  energy  and 
treasure  spent  on  war  since  1914  could  have  provided  every  human  being 
on  earth  with  a life  of  comfortable  luxury.  Yet  apparently  we  would  rather 
have  dollars  than  fine  food  or  clothes,  the  "true"  religion  rather  than  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  the  "right"  ideology  rather  than  healthy 
populations,  and  seem  to  derive  much,  much  more  pleasure  from  hating  and 
plotting  against  our  imaginary  scapegoats  than  from  enjoying  the  riches  of 
the  earth. 

Today,  an  effective  revolution  of  the  young-minded  can  be  neither  of  the 
left,  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  middle.  These  are  merely  the  standpoints  in  a 
political  debate  which  has  no  further  relevance  to  facts.  We  must  create  a 
total  diversion  from  the  war  of  ideologies  and  from  this  obsessive  scram- 
bling for  poker-chips,  mistaken  for  wealth.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  drop  out, 
don  beads,  and  chant  mantras  (not  that  there's  anything  against  that  in  an 
age  of  leisure),  for  the  expansion  of  consciousness  must,  at  the  very  least, 
involve  the  liberation  of  our  heads  from  this  bodiless,  bloodless,  and  obso- 
lete world  of  abstractions  which  we  mistake  for  our  natural  universe. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must.get  out  of  our  minds  to  come  to  our  senses 
— where  "mind"  signifies  the  confusion  of  words  with  meaning,  menu  with 
dinner,  money  with  wealth,  ego-personality  with  living  organism,  marriage 
with  love,  and  law  with  order.  All  these  abstractions  are  social  institutions 
or  conventions  which  are  useful  only  so  long  as  they  are  seen  for  what  they 
are. 

This  is  the  kind  of  vision  of  which  the  prophet  said,  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish"  — and  how  appallingly  true  this  is,  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  also  of  most  civilized  countries,  at  the  immediate 
moment.  For  the  most  part,  even  the  Underground  Press  is  an  outlet  for 
horror  stories  and  protests,  allowing  only  fragments  of  space  to  woo  men 
from  their  follies  by  describing  the  exhuberant  style  of  life  which  we  could 
begin  living  today.  If  only  we  could  open  our  eyes  to  what  politicians  and 
preachers  call  "hard"  facts  and  down-to-earth  realities  — we  should  be  as 
happy  as  larks. 
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This  is  a complete  transcript  of 
Stokely  Carmichael's  speech  at  the 
Oakland  Auditorium  February  17, 
1968.  The  occasion  was  a benefit  birth- 
day party  for  Huey  P.  Newton,  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  for  Self-Defense.  Newton  is 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  killing  a 
white  Oakland  policeman. 


Photo  by  Gerhart  Gscheidle 

The  speech  as  it  appears  in  cold 
print  lacks  both  the  rhetorical  devices 
and  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  speech 
as  delivered — which  xvas  magnificent. 

The  general  sentiment  of  staff  peo- 
ple who  heard  the  tape  in  our  office 
was  "Too  bad  he's  so  groovy."  We 
hope  to  have  a more  thorough  critique 
in  the  near  future. 


Tonight  we  have  to  talk  about  several  things.  We're  here  to  celebrate  Brother 
Huey  P.  Newton's  birthday.  We're  not  here  to  celebrate  it  as  Huey  Newton  the 
individual,  but  as  Huey  Newton  part  and  parcel  of  black  people  wherever  we  are  in 
the  world  today.  And  so  in  talking  about  Brother  Huey  Newton  tonight  we  have  to 
talk  about  the  struggle  of  black  people  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world 
today  and  how  he  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  that  struggle,  how  we  move  on  so  that 
our  people  will  survive  America. 

Therefore  we  are  not  talking  about  politics  tonight,  we're  not  talking  about 
economics  tonight,  we  are  talking  about  the  survival  of  a race  of  people.  That  is  all 
that  is  at  stake.  We  are  talking  about  the  survival  of  black  people  — nothing  else, 
nothing  else,  nothing  else.  And  you  must  understand  that.  Now  why  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  talk  about  the  survival  of  our  people?  Many  of  us  feel  — many  of  our 
generation  feel  — that  they're  getting  ready  to  commit  genocide  against  us.  Now 
many  people  say  that's  a horrible  thing  to  say  about  anybody.  But  if  it's  a horrible 
thing  to  say,  then  we  should  do  as  brother  Malcom  said,  we  should  examine  history. 

The  birth  of  this  nation  was  conceived  in  the  genocide  of  the  red  man,  genocide 
of  the  red  man,  of  the  red  man.  In  order  for  this  country  to  come  about,  the  honky 
had  to  completely  exterminate  the  red  man,  and  he  did  it.  And  he  did  it.  He  did  it. 
And  he  did  it  where  he  doesn't  even  feel  sorry  but  he  romanticizes  it  by  putting  it  on 
television  with  cowboys  and  indians,  cowboys  and  indians. 

Then  the  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  if  he's  capable  of  doing  it  to  the  red 
man,  can  he  also  do  it  to  us? 

Let  us  examine  history  some  more.  People  say  it  is  a horrible  thing  to  say  that 
white  people  would  think  about  committing  genocide  against  black  people.  Let  us 
check  our  history  out.  It  is  a fact  that  we  built  this  country,  nobody  else  I'll  explain 
that  to  you.  When  this  country  started,  economically  it  was  an  agricultural  country. 
The  cash  crop  on  the  world  market  was  cotton.  WE  PICKED  THE  COTTON!  We 
picked  the  cotton.  We  did  it.  So  it  is  we  who  built  this  country.  It  is  we  who  have 
fought  in  the  wars  of  this  country. 

This  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  technological  so  that  the  need  for  black 
people  is  lastly  disappearing.  When  the  need  for  black  people  disappears,  so  will  we 
and  he  will  consciously  wipe  us  out.  He  will  consciously  wipe  us  out. 

Let  us  check  World  War  II  He  will  not  do  it  unto  his  own.  Notice  who  he  dropped 
an  atomic  bomb  on,  some  helpless  yellow  people  in  Hiroshima,  some  helpless  yellow 
people  ,n  Hiroshima,  ,n  Hiroshima.  If  you  do  not  think  he's  capable  of  committing 
genocide  against  us,  check  out  what  he's  doing  to  our  brothers  in  Vietnam,  check 
out  what  he  s doing  ,n  Vietnam.  We  have  to  understand  that  we're  talking  about  our 
survtval  and  nothing  else,  whether  or  not  this  beautiful  race  of  people  is  gonna 

V l IT  ab°m'  "0,hi"8  else,  nothing  else, 

you  do  not  think  he  s capable  of  wiping  us  out,  check  out  the  white  race  Wher- 

th°y  have  ruled,  conquered  murdered  and  plagued  _ whether 


they  are  the  majority  or  the  minority  they  ahoays  rule.  They  always  rule.  a|Wlt 

'""And  check  out  the  pattern  in  which  they  move.  They  came  to  this  country  Lth 
didn't  know  a damn  thing  about  this  country.  The  red  man  showed  them  ho*,, 
adapt  to  this  country.  He  showed  them  how  to  grow  corn.  He  showed  then.  h0w,! 

. . i-  ( ..  L .4  ^UnuiinA  nim  In’  miHi'/i  llnnti  it  61 
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hunt.  And  when  the  Indians  finished  showing  him,  he  wiped  them  out!  He  *i„ 


them  out,  he  wiped  them  out. 

He  was  not  satisfied.  He  went  to  South  America.  The  Aztec  Indians  said  "1^ 


ni'  WJ5  1IUI  K 

our  silver,  this  is  our  copper/  these  are  our  metals,  these  are  our  statues,  we  b , 


them  for  the  beauty  of  our  people.  After  the  Indians  showed  it  to  him,  he  look 
and  he  wiped  them  out.  He  wiped  them  out. 

He  went  to  Africa.  Our  ancestors  said:  "Dig,  this  is  our  way  of  life  We  be 
drums,  we  enjoy  ourselves,  we  have  gold,  we  make  diamonds  and  stuff  for  c 
women.  He  took  the  gold,  he  made  us  slaves,  and  today  he  runs  Africa. 

He  went  to  Asia.  The  Chinese  showed  him  everything  they  had.  They  showed! 
gunpowder.  They  said:  "We  use  this  for  fireworks  on  our  anniversaries,  on  o 
of  festivities."'  He  took  it,  he  made  it  a gun,  and  he  conquered  China 

We  are  talking  about  a certain  type  of  superiority  complex  that  exists  in  the  w 
man  wherever  he  is.  That's  what  we  have  to  understand  today,  so  that  , v.-ryth. 
goes  out  the  window,  we  talk  about  survival.  That's  all.  They  can  cut  all  the  ju 
about  poverty  programs,  education,  housing,  welfare  — we  talking  about  sun  | 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  we  gon'  survive  America,  we  gon'  survive  America,  v.egJ 
survive  America.  j. 

Now  then  we  have  to  understand  what  is  going  on  not  only  in  this  country  n 
in  the  world,  especially  in  Africa.  Because  we  are  an  African  people  — nothing  Q 
We  have  always  been  an  African  people,  we  have  always  maintained  our  cm ; 
system  and  I will  prove  that  to  you.  k 

As  much  as  he  has  tried,  our  people  have  resisted  for  413  years  in  this  wilder™  “ 
And  they  resisted  for  this  generation  to  carry  out  what  must  be  done.  We  ca 
fail  our  ancestors,  cannot  fail  our  ancestors,  cannot  fail  our  ancestors.  We  resis 
in  every  way  you  can  point  to. 

Take  the  English  language.  There  are  cats  who  come  here  from  Italy,  fromCe! 
many,  from  Poland,  from  France,  — in  two  generations  they  speak  English  perfect!] 
We  have  never  spoken  English  perfectly,  never  have  we  spoken  English  perfect]: 
never,  never,  never.  And  that  is  because  our  people  consciously  resisted  a langur: 
that  did  not  beong  to  us.  Never  did,  never  will,  anyhow  they  try  to  run  it  downo: 
throat  we  ain't  gonna  have  it,  we  ain't  gonna  have  it.  You  must  understand  than 
a level  of  resistance.  Anybody  can  speak  that  simple  honkey's  language  correct! 
Anybody  can  do  it.  We  have  not  done  it  because  we  have  resisted,  resisted 
Check  out  our  way  of  life.  No  matter  how  hard  he's  tried,  we  still  maintain 
communal  way  of  life  in  our  community.  We  do  not  send  old  people  to  old  people 
homes  — that's  junk,  that's  junk,  that's  junk,  that's  junk.  We  do  not  call  childrt 
illegitimate  in  our  community,  we  take  care  of  any  child  in  our  community  i: 
child  in  our  community 
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It  is  a level  of  resistance  that  we  must  begin  to  look  for  among  our  people  Pit! 
that  thread  and  do  what  has  to  be  done  so  that  our  people  will  survive.  Three  thir 
First  and  foremost,  he  has  been  able  to  make  us  hate  each  other.  He  has  transplar 
the  hate  and  the  love  for  each  other  for  the  love  of  his  country  — his  country 
must  begin  to  develop,  number  one,  and  this  is  the  most  important  thing  tu  can 
as  a people  — we  must  first  develop  an  undying  love  for  our  people,  our  pc1 
our  people,  our  people.  We  must  develop  an  undying  love  as  is  personified  in  Broi 
Huey  P.  Newton.  Undying  love  for  our  people,  undying  love.  If  we  do  not  do  t 
we  will  be  wiped  out.  We  must  develop  an  undying  love  for  our  people.  Our  sic 
will  become:  First,  our  people,  then  and  only  then  me  and  you  as  individual?  1 
people  first,  our  people  first. 

Following  from  that  comes  secondly  the  slogan:  Every  Negro  is  a potential  b 
man.  We  will  not  alienate  them,  we  will  not  alienate  them,  we  will  not  alienate  tb 
And  we  must  understand  the  concept  of  Negro  and  the  concept  of  black  man 
came  to  this  country  as  black  men  and  as  Africans.  It  took  us  400  years  to  beo 
Negroes.  Understand  that.  That  means  that  the  concept  of  a black  man  is  " e 
recognizes  his  cultural,  his  historical  and  the  roots  of  his  great  ancestors  who  1 
the  greatest  warriors  on  the  face  of  this  earth  — Africans,  Africans,  Africans 

Many  of  our  people's  minds  have  been  whitewashed.  If  a Negro  comes  up  10 
and  you  turn  your  back  on  him,  he's  got  to  run  to  the  honky.  We're  gonna  take  t 
and  patience  with  our  people  because  they're  ours.  They're  ours.  All  of  the  U 
Toms,  we're  gonna  sit  down  and  we're  gonna  talk,  and  when  they  flap  we're  go 
bow,  and  when  they  flap  we're  gonna  bow  and  we're  gonna  try  to  bring  them  he 
and  if  they  don't  come  home,  we  gonna  off  them,  that's  all,  that's  all. 

We  have  to  recognize  who  our  major  enemy  is.  The  major  enemy  is  no1  1 
brother,  flesh  of  your  flesh  and  blood  of  your  blood.  The  major  enemy  is  the  he 
and  his  institutions  of  racism,  that's  the  major  enemy,  that  is  the  major  en« 
And  whenever  anybody  prepares  for  revolutionary  warfare,  you  concentrate  of 
major  enemy.  We  re  not  strong  enough  to  fight  each  other  and  also  fight  hit" 
will  not  fight  each  other  today.  There  will  be  no  fights  in  the  black  community  a" 
black  people.  There  will  just  be  people  who  will  be  offed.  There  will  be  no  hi 
there  will  be  no  disruptions.  We  are  going  to  be  united! 

^^Thirdly^and^j^st  importantly,  we  must  understand  that  for  black  pcoj 
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jn  of  community  is  not  a question  of  geography.  It  is  a question  of  color. 
Mcstion  of  color.  If  you  live  in  Watts,  if  you  live  in  Harlem,  South  Side 
Jfoetroit,  West  Philadelphia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  wherever  you 
; first  place  you  go  is  to  your  people.  Not  the  land,  to  your  people.  For  us  the 
5n  of  community  is  a question  of  color  and  our  people  — not  geography,  not 
l0t  land,  not  land,  not  geography. 

i is  to  say  that  we  break  down  the  concept  that  black  people  living  inside  the 
| States  are  black  Americans.  That's  nonsense.  We  got  brothers  in  Africa,  we 
others  in  Cuba,  we  got  brothers  in  Brazil,  we  got  brothers  in  Latin  America, 
t Mothers  all  over  the  world,  all  over  the  world,  all  over  the  world.  And  once 
>in  to  understand  that  the  concept  of  community  is  simply  one  of  our  people, 
t make  a difference  where  we  are  — we  are  with  our  people  and  therefore  we 
me.  Therefore  we  are  home. 

en,  speaking  of  survival,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  moves  of  our 
e United  States  works  on  what  we  call  the  three  Ms  — the  missionaries, 
jney,  and  the  marines.  That's  precisely  the  way  it's  moved  all  over  the  world, 
be  way  it  moves  against  ns.  They  have  sent  the  missionaries  in  — we  sent 
>ut.  [They  have  sent  the  money  in,  with  the  poverty  program  — the  Vietnamese 
fflKoreans  are  pulling  the  money  out.  The  next  thing  comes  the  marines. 

; the  marines.  And  if  we're  talking  seriously,  we  get  prepared  for  the  marines, 
f some  black  people  do  not  think  that  the  white  man  is  gonna  wipe  us  out 
etely,  then  it  won't  be  no  harm  being  prepared  just  in  case  he  decides  to  do  it, 
case  he  decides  to  do  it.  So  there'll  be  no  harm  in  us  preparing  ourselves  for 
arines. 

v there’s  a lot  of  tactics  we  can  learn.  The  VC  are  showing  us  the  best  way  to 
done,  best  way  to  get  it  done.  And  don't  be  afraid  to  say,  yeah,  you  want  the 
imese  to  defeat  'em  'cause  they  wrong  from  the  jump.  They  wrong  from  the 
Tjjey  wrong.  Don't  get  up  there  and  play  games  with  them.  You  ever  see 
on  tv  — "Well  actually,  we  were  wrong  going  into  Vietnam  but  we  can't 
tunless  we  save  face.''  To  save  that  honky's  face,  millions  of  Vietnamese  got 
That's  a lot  of  junk.  If  you're  wrong,  say  you're  wrong  and  get  out.  Get  out, 
;t,  git  out. 

have  to  then  go  down  the  programs  that  they  run  through  our  throats  and 
iw  they  relate  to  us.  The  first  one  is  the  vote.  They  got  a new  thing  now: 

: power  is  the  vote."  The  vote  in  this  country  is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
ant  to  the  lives  of  black  people,  that  is  a fact.  We  survived  in  Mississippi, 
ma,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
ngton,  D C.  without  the  vote.  Without  the  vote.  Two  years  ago  when  Julian 
was  elected  by  black  people  in  Georgia,  they  took  him  off  the  seat,  there  was 
resentation  but  black  people  in  Georgia  are  surviving  today.  They  took  Adam 
m Powell  out  of  office  they  had  him  out  of  office  for  a year  and  a half  black 
: in  Harlem  are  still  surviving.  That  should  teach  you  the  vote  ain't  nothing 
honky's  trick,  nothing  but  a honky's  trick. 

k-e  talk  about  the  vote  today,  we  talk  about  it  as  one  thing  — an  organizing 
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bring  our  people  together,  nothing  else,  nothing  else,  nothing  else.  It  becomes 
:le  for  organization,  it  cannot  be  anything  else.  To  believe  the  vote  is  gonna 
ou  is  to  believe  the  way  brother  Adam  Clayton  Powell  did.  He's  in  Bimini 

:'s  what  we  have  to  understand.  The  second  thing  they  ram  down  our  throat 
poverty  program.  And  you  have  to  understand  the  poverty  program.  It  is 
:d  to  — number  one,  split  the  black  community,  and  number  two,  split  the 
amily.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  splitting  the  black  community.  We  know 
people  who've  started  fighting  over  crumbs  ('cause  that's  all  the  poverty 
m is,  the  crumbs).  If  we'd  leave  the  crumbs  alone  and  organize,  we  could  take 
ole  loaf,  'cause  it  belongs  to  us. 

what  happens  is  that  the  poverty  program  sends  a couple  of  hundred  thousand 
into  the  community  and  groups  start  setting  up  to  fight  over  that  money, 
omatically  you've  got  splits  in  the  community.  Watts  is  the  best  example 
e have  to  date.  It  was  the  first  one  to  get  the  poverty  program  after  the 
in  and  today  it  is  the  most  divided  black  community  in  the  country,  in  the 
r. 

nd  thing  we  have  to  recognize  is  what  the  poverty  program  does.  In  any  race 
ile  the  most  instinctively  revolutionary  people  is  the  youth.  Because  the  youth 
ys  willing  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a hat.  In  anybody's  race,  in  anybody  s race. 
ie  poverty  program  is  geared  right  at  our  youth,  right  at  our  youth  to  stop 
rom  fighting.  That's  all  the  poverty  program  is:  stop  the  rebellions  not 
re  of  black  people  — stop  the  rebellions.  How  is  it  that  you  felt  that  you  were 
r,  and  your  son  who  you  were  supposed  to  be  providing  for  comes  home  with 
lollars  a week,  and  you  still  unemployed.  What  is  the  poverty  program  doing 
fathers?  What  is  it  doing  to  our  fathers?  If  they  were  concerned  about  the 
community.  if  they  believed  the  garbage  they  run  down  about  the  black 
/they  would  give  the  jobs  to  our  fathers,  the  bread-winners  of.  our  families, 
could  have  some  respect  for  them,  we  could  have  some  respect  for  them, 
it  is  precisely  because  the  poverty  program  is  aimed  at  quelling  our  youth 
levISib  that,  and  all  the  people  who  administer  the  poverty  program  won't 


even  put  their  children  in  those  programs  that  are  supposed  to  be  so  good  for  us. 

Let  us  move  on  to  education.  And  we  must  talk  very  clearly  about  this  concept  of 
education.  Franz  Fanon  said  very  clearly:  "Education  is  nothing  but  the  re-establish- 
ment and  reinforcement  of  values  and  institutions  of  a given  society." 

All  the  brother's  saying  is  that  whatever  this  society  says  is  right,  when  you  go 
to  school  they  gonna  tell  you  it's  right  and  you  gotta  run  it  on  down.  If  you  run  it 
on  down  you  get  an  A.  If  I say  to  you,  Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492, 
if  I was  your  teacher  and  you  said  "No,  Columbus  didn't  discover  America  in  1492, 
there  were  Indians  here,"  I tell  you  you  flunked  the  course.  So  education  doesn't 
mean  what  they  say  it  means.  So  now  we  must  use  education  for  our  people 

And  we  must  understand  our  communities.  In  our  communities  there  are  dope 
addicts,  there  are  pimps,  there  are  prostitutes,  there  are  hustlers,  there  are  teachers, 
there  are  maids,  there  are  porters,  there  are  preachers,  there  are  gangsters.  If  I go  to 
high  school  I want  to  learn  how  to  be  a good  maid,  a good  porter,  a good  hustler,  a 
good  pimp,  a good  prostitute,  a good  preacher,  a good  teacher,  or  a good  porter. 

And  education  is  supposed  to  prepare  you  to  live  in  your  community.  That's 
what  our  community  is  like.  If  the  educational  system  cannot  do  that,  it  must  teach 
us  how  to  change  our  community,  how  to  change  our  community.  It  must  do  one 
or  the  other.  The  schools  that  we  send  our  children  to  do  not  do  one  or  the  other. 
They  do  neither,  they  do  something  absolutely  opposite.  And  when  our  youth,  who 
are  more  intelligent  than  all  those  honkies  on  those  boards  drop  out  of  that  school 
'cause  they  recognize  it's  not  gonna  help  them,  then  we  turn  around  and  yell  at  them, 
dividing  our  community  again,  dividing  our  community  again  We  have  to  under- 
stand that  unless  we  control  the  education  system  where  it  begins  to  teach  us  how 
to  change  our  community  where  we  live  like  human  beings  — no  need  to  send 
anybody  to  school,  that's  just  a natural  fact. 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  fight,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  On  every  level 
in  this  country  black  people  have  got  to  fight,  got  to  fight,  got  to  fight. 

Now  let  us  move  down  and  talk  about  organizing  in  a concept.  We  have  in  our 
community  black  people  — the  masses  and  the  bourgeoisie,  that's  about  the  level 
of  breakdown.  The  bourgeoisie  is  very,  very  minute  inside  our  community.  We  have 
to  bring  them  home.  We  have  to  bring  them  home  for  many  reasons.  We  have  to 
bring  them  home  because  they  have  technical  skills  which  must  be  put  to  the  benefit 
of  their  people,  not  for  the  benefit  of  this  country  which  is  against  their  people. 
We've  got  to  bring  them  home,  we've  got  to  bring  them  home. 

One  of  the  ways  of  bringing  our  people  home  is  by  using  patience,  love,  brother- 
hood and  unity  — not  force  — love,  patience,  brotherhood  and  unity.  We  try  and 
we  try  and  we  try.  If  they  become  a threat,  we  off  them.  We  off  them. 

But  we  must  begin  to  understand  that  in  a context  of  forming  inside  our  commu- 
nity a united  front  — a black  united  front  which  engulfs  every  sector,  every  facet 
and  every  person  inside  our  community  working  for  the  benefit  of  black  people, 
working  for  the  benefit  of  black  people.  And  that  is  for  each  other's  survival.  A lot 
of  people  in  the  bourgeoisie  tell  me  they  don't  like  Rap  Brown  when  he  says  I'm 
gonna  burn  the  country  down.  But  every  time  Rap  Brown  says  I m gonna  burn  the 
country  down,  they  get  a poverty  program.  They  get  a poverty  program. 

A lot  of  people  say  to  me,  we  don't  like  the  Blank  Panthers  for  Self  Defense 
walking  around  with  guns.  I tell  you  now,  if  the  honkies  in  San  Francisco  take  off 
the  fighters  who  happen  to  represent  the  Black  Panthers  for  Self  Defense,  (ain't 
nobody  in  this  community  prepared  to  fight  right  now)  everybody  gets  offed.  Every- 
body gets  offed. 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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We  need  each  other,  we  have  to  have  each 
other  for  our  survival.  We  got  to  have  each 
other,  from  the  revolutionaries  to  the  con- 
servatives — a black  united  front  is  what 
we're  about,  a black  united  front  is  what 
we're  about.  Now  there’s  some  people  may 
not  understand  Brother  Rap  when  he  talks 
about  whom  we  ally  with.  He  says  we  have 
to  ally  with  Mcxican-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  the  dispossessed  people  of  the 
earth.  He  did  not  mention  poor  whites.  We 
must  understand  that.  I will  not  deny  that 
poor  whites  in  this  country  are  oppressed. 
But  there  are  two  types  of  oppression.  One  is 
exploitation,  the  other  is  colonization.  And 
we  have  to  understand  the  difference  between 
both  of  them.  Exploitation  is  when  you  ex- 
ploit somebody  of  your  own  race.  Coloniza- 
tion is  when  you  exploit  somebody  of  a 
different  race.  We  are  colonized,  they  arc 
exploited.  They  arc  exploited. 

Now  let  us  explain  how  the  process  of 
exploitation  and  colonization  works.  If  I am 
black  and  I am  exploiting  you  who  are  also 
black,  we  have  the  same  values,  the  same 
culture,  the  same  language,  the  same  society, 

. the  same  institutions,  so  I do  not  have  to 
destroy  those  institutions  for  you.  But  if  you 
are  of  another  race,  if  you  have  a different 
culture,  different  language,  different  values, 

I have  to  destroy  all  of  those  who  make  you 
bow  to  me.  And  that  is  the  difference  be- 
tween poor  black  and  poor  white.  Poor  whites 
have  their  culture,  have  their  values,  have 
their  institutions,  ours  have  been  completely 
destroyed,  completely  destroyed,  completely 
destroyed. 

So  when  you  talk  about  alliances  you  rec- 
ognize you  form  alliances  with  people  who 
arc  trying  to  rebuild  their  culture,  trying  to 
rebuild  their  history,  trying  to  rebuild  their 
dignity,  people  who  arc  fighting  for  their 
humanity.  Poor  while  people  are  not  fighting 
for  their  humanity,  they're  fighting  for  more 
money.  There  are  a lot  of  poor  white  people 
in  this  country,  you  ain't  seen  none  of  them 
rebel  yet,  have  you?  Why  is  it  that  black 
people  arc  rebelling?  Do  you  think  it's  be- 
cause it's  just  poor  jobs?  Don't  believe  that 
junk  the  honky  is  running  down.  It's  not 
poor  jobs  — it's  a question  of  a people  find- 
ing their  culture,  their  nature  and  fighting 
for  their  humanity,  for  their  humanity,  for 
their  humanity,  for  their  humanity. 

We  have  been  so  colonized  that  we  arc 
ashamed  to  say  we  hate,  and  that  is  the  best 
example  of  a person  who's  colonized.  You 
sit  in  your  house,  a honky  walks  in  your 
house,  beats  you  up,  rapes  your  wife,  beats 
up  your  child,  and  you  don't  have  the  hu- 
manity to  say,  "I  hate  you."  You  don't  have 
it.  That  is  how  dehumanized  we  are.  We  are 
so  dehumanized  we  cannot  say  "Yes,  we  hate 
you  for  what  you  have  done  to  us.''  Can't 
say  it,  can't  say  it.  And  we  arc  afraid  to  think 
beyond  that  point.  Who  do  you  think  has 
more  hatred  pent  up  in  them,  white  people 
for  black  people  or  black  people  for  white 
people?  White  people  for  black  people,  ob- 
viously the  hatred  has  been  more.  What  have 
we  done  to  them  for  them  to  build  up  this 
hatred?  Absolutely  nothing.  Yet  we  don't 
even  want  to  have  the  chance  to  hate  them 
for  what  they’ve  done  to  us.  And  if  hate 
should  be  justified,  we  have  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  all  for  hating  the  honkies.  We  have  it 
for  hating  the  honkies,  we  have  it,  we  have 
it.  But  we  have  been  so  dehumanized,  we're 
like  a dog  which  the  master  can  throw  out 
the  house,  which  the  master  can  spit  on,  and 
whenever  he  calls,  the  dog  comes  running 
back.  We  are  human  beings  and  we  have 
emotions  We're  fighting  for  our  humanity, 
were  fighting  for  our  humanity,  and  in  re- 
gaining our  humanity  we  recognize  all  the 
emotions  that  are  in  us.  If  you  have  love 
you've  got  to  have  hate.  You  don't  have  one- 
sided emotions,  that's  a lot  of  junk.  You 
always  have  two  sides  - hot.  cold,  white, 
black  - everything  goes  - love,  hate.  Cause 
if  you  don't  have  hate,  you  cannot  differen- 
tiate love  you  cannot  do  it,  you  cannot  do  it 
Now  then  that  brings  us  to  the  point  of 
, i*  thlnS  ab°ut  communism  and  socialism. 

Let  s get  to  that,  once  and  for  all.  Commu- 
nism is  not  an  ideology  suited  for  black  peo- 
ple, period.  Period.  Socialism  is  not  an  ideol- 
ogy  fitted  for  black  people,  period.  Period. 

And  I will  tell  you  why.  And  it  must  become 


to  class  structure.  They  speak  to  people  who 
oppress  people  from  the  top  down  to  the 
bottom.  We  arc  not  just  facing  exploitation. 
We  are  facing  something  much  more  impor- 
tant, because  we  are  the  victims  of  racism. 
Communism  nor  socialism  does  not  speak  to 
the  problem  of  racism.  And  racism,  for  black 
people  in  this  country,  is  far  more  important 
than  exploitation.  'Cause  no  matter  how 
much  money  you  make  in  the  black  commu- 
nity, when  you  go  into  the  white  world  you 
are  still  a nigger,  you  arc  still  a nigger,  you 
arc  still  a nigger. 

So  that  for  us,  the  question  of  racism  be- 
comes uppermost  in  our  minds.  It  becomes 
uppermost  in  our  minds.  How  do  we  destroy 
those  institutions  that  seek  to  keep  us  de- 
humanized? That  is  all  we're  talking  about. 
On  the  question  of  exploitation,  it  comes 
second. 

Now  for  white  people  who  are  commu- 
nists, the  question  of  communism  comes  first, 
because  they're  exploited  by  their  other  peo- 
ple. If  you  were  exploited  by  other  black 
people,  then  it  would  be  a question  of  how 
we  divide  the  profits.  It  is  not  that  for  us,  it 
is  not  that  for  us.  It  is  a question  of  how  we 
regain  our  humanity  and  begin  to  live  as  a 
people  — and  we  do  not  do  that,  because  of 
the  effects  of  racism  in  this  country.  We  must 
therefore  consciously  strive  for  an  ideology 
which  deals  with  racism  first,  and  if  we  do 
that  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  hooking 
up  with  the  nine  hundred  million  black  peo- 
ple in  .the  world  today.  That's  what  we 
recognize. 

And  if  we  recognize  that,  then  it  means 
that  our  political  situation  must  become  in- 
ternational. It  cannot  be  national,  it  cannot 
be  national,  it  must  be  international,  must 
be  international.  It  must  be  international  be- 
cause if  we  knew  anything,  we  would  recog- 
nize that  the  honkies  don't  just  exploit  us, 
they  exploit  the  whole  Third  World  — Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America.  They  take  advantage 
of  Europe,  but  they  don't  colonize  Europe, 
they  colonize  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Understand  that. 

If  we  begin  to  understand  that,  then  the 
problems  America  is  heading  for  become  up- 
permost in  our  minds.  The  first  one  they're 
heading  for  is  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  declare  on  whose  side  we  stand.  We 
can  be  for  no  one  but  the  Arabs.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  our  minds,  no  doubt  in  our 
minds,  no  doubt  in  our  minds.  We  can  be 
for  no  one  but  the  Arabs  because  Israel  be- 
longed to  the  Arabs  in  1917.  The  British  gave 
it  to  a group  of  Zionists  who  went  to  Israel, 
ran  the  Palestinian  Arabs  out  with  terrorist 
groups,  organized  the  state  and  did  not  get 
anywhere  until  Hitler  came  along  and  they 
swelled  the  state  in  1948.  That  country  be- 
longed to  the  Palestinians.  Not  only  that, 
they're  moving  to  take  over  Egypt.  Egypt  is 
our  motherland  — it's  in  Africa. 

We  do  not  understand  the  concept  of  love. 

Here  are  a group  of  Zionists  who  come  any- 
where they  want  to  and  organize  love  and 
feeling  for  a place  called  Israel,  which  was 
created  in  1948,  where  their  youth  are  willing 
to  go  and  fight  for  Israel.  Egypt  belongs  to 
us  lour  thousand  years  ago  and  we  sit  here 
supporting  the  Zionists.  We  got  to  be  for  the 
Arabs,  period.  Period. 

That  means  that  we  also  move  with  the 
rest  of  the  Third  World  and  understand 
exactly  what  is  going  on.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  honky  who  stole  a heart  out  of  our 
brother  and  put  it  into  another  devil,  was 
brought  here  on  nationwide  TV.  Now  for 
those  of  the  older  generation  who  say  1 may 
be  harsh  because  1 said  the  devil,  let  me  give 
you  a biblical  quotation.  It  says,  "Beware  that 
the  devil  will  come  telling  you  that  he  can 
give  you  back  life  after  death."  If  .hat's  not 
what  they  doin',  I don't  know  what  is. 

We  have  to  understand  that  just  today  the 
United  States  voted  for  South  Africa  to  come 
into  the  Olympics,  and  black  people  here  are 
debating  whether  black  athletes  should  be 
part  of  the  Olympics.  That  is  not  a debate 
The  question  is  final.  There  can  be  no  black 
ath  etes  with  any  dignity  participating  in 

tn  t b UC  ,n0nsensc'  ,hat  'vhite  nonsense, 
can  t be  no  djgntty,  can't  be  no  soul 

Now  then  we  have  to  understand  more  and 
more  as  our  people  talk  about  survival  I, 
means  that  when  we  talk  about  survival  we 


cause  if  we  don’t  do  that,  if  you  don't  have  a 
gun  in  your  hand  they  can  snatch  the  ballot 
from  you.  But  if  you  got  a gun,  it's  cither 


crystal  clear  in  our  minds.  Now  we  don't  say  „ survival  we 

that  because  the  honkies  call  us  communist  C"  7'“^  y'  wc  or8am«  consciously 

we  don  , care  what  they  call  us,  ,«  don't  make  Ha  k on^  C<luCa,ion'  it 

a difference  don  t make  a difference.  The  2“,  consciousness,  'cause  that  speaks  to  us 

ideologies  of  communism  and  socialism  speak  T Sf>Ca.ks  ,0  ,hem  ~ we  organize  eco- 

™m,cj||V  ^d  we  organ, ze  mi., y 


them  or  us. 

And  the  preparation  of  that  fight  on  all 
struggles  must  become  conscious  among  our 
people.  Wc  are  ahead  of  the  Jews,  we  know 
what  they  getting  ready  to  do.  They  tell 
us  every  day  in  their  Esquire  magazines,  they 
tell  us  on  their  televisions,  they  tell  us  with 
their  15,000  soldiers  they're  putting  in  the 
cities,  they  tell  us  with  their  tanks,  they  tell 
us  with  their  Stoner  guns,  they  tell  us.  Wc 
got  to  wake  up  and  tell  them  we  arc  going 
to  get  you  back. 

Wipe  out  of  your  mind  the  questions  of 
minority,  wipe  out  of  your  mind  the  questions 
of  technology,  technology  never  decides  a 
war.  It  is  the  will  of  a people  that  decides  a 
war.  It  is  the  will  of  a people,  the  will  of  a 
people.  Wipe  out  of  your  mind  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  guns.  The  Vietnamese  didn't 
have  it  when  they  started,  now  they  got  Am- 
erican guns,  American  tanks,  American  every- 
thing, everything,  everything,  everything.  If 
they  come  to  get  us  they  got  to  bring  some 
to  get  some.  Wc  gonna  take  it  — and  the  gun, 
and  the  gun,  and  the  gun.  And  unless  we 
raise  our  minds  to  the  level  of  consciousness 
where  wc  have  an  undying  love  for  our  peo- 
ple, where  we're  willing  to  shed  our  blood 
like  Huey  Newton  did  for  our  people,  we  will 
not  survive,  we  will  not  survive. 

Now  there  arc  many  people  who  know 
that.  All  of  the  brothers  sitting  on  the  stage, 
all  of  the  brothers  around -here,  we  all  know 
that  when  something  goes  down,  we  arc  the 
first  ones  offed.  There's  no  question  in  any 
of  our  minds.  Only  thing  gonna  stop  us 
today  is  a bullet,  and  we  spittin'  'em  back, 
and  we  spittin'  'em  back.  But  the  question  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  can  move,  but  how 
this  entire  black  community  moves  for  sur- 
vival in  a world  that's  clearly  heading  for  a 
color  clash.  That  is  what  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, that  is  the  only  question.  We  can  only 
do  that  by  organizing  our  people  and  orient- 
ing them  towards  an  African  ideology  which 
speaks  to  our  blackness  — nothing  else. 

It's  not  a question  of  right  or  left,  it's  a 
question  of  black.  You  dig  where  we  coming 
from?  We  coming  from  a black  thing,  from  a 
black  thing,  that's  where  we  coming  from. 
Because  we  can  begin  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  resistance  that  our  ancestors  laid  down 
for  us  And  unless  we  begin  to  understand 
our  people  as  a people,  we  will  not  do  that 
because  they  will  split  us  and  divide  us.  That 
means  consciously  we  have  to  begin  to  or- 
ganize our  people!  Organize  our  people! 
Organize  our  people!  Organize  our  people! 
Organize  our  people!  Nothing  else!  Organ- 
ize our  people,  our  people!  We  have  no  time 
tor  them;  all  our  sweat,  all  our  blood,  even 
our  hfe  must  go  to  our  people,  nothing  else. 

We  have  to  understand  this  consciously. 
Our  youth  must  be  organized  with  a revolu- 
tionary perspectus.  A revolutionary  perspec- 
tus  says  that  we  re  fighting  a war  of  libera- 
tion. In  order  to  fight  a war  of  liberation, 
you  need  an  ideology  of  nationalism.  We  do 

r haVC  ,hkls  c°Un,'ry  The  nationalism  can 
be  nothing  but  black  nationalism.  It  is  insane 
to  think  of  anything  else.  Black  nationalism 
has  to  begin  to  be  our  ideology.  While  black- 
ness ,s  necessary  it  is  not  sufficient,  so  we 
must  move  on,  we  move  on  then  to  con- 
sciously organize  in  our  communities.  And 
wc  recognize  today  while  we're  organizing 

~Cdo„„,h.vMhemo„ey,„foedou8r™fc; 

so  there  s no  use  to  say  "organize,  we  can 

®'y°U  a ,ob'  Wc  can'*  get  'em,  they  control 

to  s'i  hr  ‘s  a fact  That  isn,t  a rcason  for  y°u 
to  s t down,  „ is  only  more  the  reason  for 

you  to  fight,  to  think  that  you  can't  give  your 

S lo  ’ Tbat  s morc  of  an  inspfrat  onT 
■gh  so  you  can  give  them  a job  rather  than 

cverv  cnd  Th  ”y  ,hc  honkies  8°'  us  on 

God  W d Thcy  are  no,  God,  they  are  not 
God^We  a a bcautjfu|  of  7 ot 

an  do  anything  wc  want  to  do,  allwgot  to 

an//"  "P'  8C'  UP'  8Ct  Upand  d°i,  get  up 

Nowiruprddoit'8ctup-ddo7 

the  question  rf^emo^nTaTaa 

must  develop  tactics  where  we  do  the  maxi 
momda^eto  them  with  minor  damage  to 
us.  And  when  wc  move  into  that  arena  ,ha^ 

O'T  i“c,hiS  b,ack  communi,y  must  be 
mgamzed.  So  if  Huey  Newton  and  ten 


honky  cops  goes,  won't  a black  man  a- 
community  get  up  and  open  his  mouth  -ca  “ 
if  he  does,  he  goes  too,  he  goes  too,  hc  J* 
too,  he  goes  too.  That  means  that  in  organ 
ing  for  the  maximum  damage  against  7 
and  minor  damage  against  us.  we  musth 
consciously  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Jm 
be  people  in  our  community  who  are  R0j‘ 
around  doing  just  that.  In  our  communis 
we  seen  nothing,  we  hear  nothing,  wc  know 
nothing.  Wc  see  nothing,  we  hear  nothine 
we  knew  nothing. 

Now  the  question  of  agents  is  becoming 
a question  where  it's  making  us  paranoid 
We  cannot  become  paranoid  because  what 
they  can  do  is  make  you  so  afraid  you  won’t 
move.  So  we're  not  gonna  do  that.  Were 
gonna  plan  what  we're  gonna  do  Little 
groups  arc  gonna  plan  theirs,  big  groups  art 
gonna  plan  theirs.  If  an  agent  is  found,  thc,t 
is  no  question,  he  is  gonna  be  offed  in  sUth 
a manner  that  any  other  black  man  who 
dares  talk  to  the  honky  will  have  three 
thoughts  before  he  even  talks  to  a white  man 
about  reporting  in  our  community 

Our  people  have  demonstrated  a willing, 
ness  to  fight.  Our  people  have  demonstrated 
the  courage  of  our  ancestors  — to  face  tank; 
guns,  police  dogs  with  bricks  and  bottles] 
that  is  a courageous  act  I We  must  understand 
that.  And  since  our  people  have  demonstrated 
a willingness  to  fight,  the  question  is  how 
can  we  organize  that  fight  so  we  become  thr 
winners.  So  we  become  the  winners  II  s 
major  rebellion  were  to  break  out,  our  people 
may  or  may  not  become  the  losers,  but  ,f  a 
small  group  was  doing  maximum  damage, 
we  remain  on  top.  We  remain  on  top  Thai  b 
wha,  we  must  understand,  consciously  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  not  a question  of  what  they 
might  do,  it  is  a question  of  how  and  when 
they're  going  to  do  it,  that  is  all  that's  in  the.r 
minds.  That  is  all.  For  us  the  question  is  not 
going  to  Vietnam  anymore,  the  question  i> 
how  we  can  protect  our  brothers  who  do  not 
go  to  Vietnam  from  going  to  jail.  That  s the 
only  question  we  have  to  face  in  our  commu- 
nity today.  So  that  when  one  brother  says 
Hell,  no,''  there's  enough  people  in  that  I] 
community  around  him  that  if  they  dare  I 
come  in,  they  gonna  face  maximum  damage  I 
in  their  community. 

We  are  talking  about  survival.  We  are  1 
talking  about  a people  whose  entire  culture  I 
whose  entire  history,  whose  entire  way  o!  I 
life  have  been  destroyed.  We're  talking  about  I 
a people  who  have  produced  in  this  year  a I 
generation  of  warriors  who  are  going  to  re-  I 
store  to  oui  people  the  humanity  and  thr  I 
love  that  we  have  for  each  other.  That  s what  I 
we  re  talking  about  today,  that's  what  wc  re  I 
talking  about  today.  We  are  talking  about  I 
becoming  the  executioners  of  our  execution-  I 
ers.  For  example,  you  should  give  a lot  o!  I 
money  to  that  defense  fund,  because  while  I 
some  of  that  money  gonna  go  for  that  court  I 
thing,  the  rest  of  the  money's  gonna  go  lot  I 
the  executioners.  So  that  if  they  execute  Huey,  I 
the  final  execution  rests  in  our  hands,  out  I 
hands,  in  our  hands. 


(continued  on  page  20) 
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The  Who  will  explode  in  our  midsts  again  at  the  Fillmore-Winterland 
this  weekend. 

In  the  go-go  future  world  of  many  years  from  now  when  I am  a grand 
old  daddy  sitting  around  the  ranch  with  my  grand  old  old  lady  and  the 
^ kiddies  clamor  about  our  rusty  knees  begging  us  to  tell  them  once  again 
about  the  fabulous  days  of  yesteryear  when  we  all  rolled  our  own  cigarettes 
and  rioted,  how  will  I explain  the  WHO? 

"Honeybuzzard  loved  practical  jokes.  Plaster  doo  doo  and  farty  pillows 
he  doted  upon.  His  masterpiece,  however,  was  the  exploding  contra- 
ceptive. See,  that  sums  it  up!  he  said." 

— my  description  of  Honeybuzzard,  who  is  from  the  novel 
Honeybuzzard  by  Angela  Carter,  Random  House  1967. 

It  may  be  that  the  practical  joke  is  the  only  proper  response  to  our  times, 
both  in  terms  of  survival  and  of  artistic  endeavor.  The  perfect  combination 
fall-out  shelter  and  epic  story:  no  matter  how  badly  they  mistreat  you,  you 
_ can  always  do  them  double  by  retelling  at  great  length  the  story  of  one  or 
QJ]  another  of  your  splendiferous  practical  jokes.  Each  man  his  own  Eartha  Kitt. 

CThe  Who  are  a practical  joke,  a cosmic  practical  joke  like  the  exploding 
universe.  Go  see  them  perform.  Or  buy  their  latest  LP:  THE  WHO  SELL 
OUT,  Decca  DL  74950. 

The  Who  began  getting  notorious  and  developing  their  own  music  world 
— and  these  two  themes  are  very  related  in  them:  notoriety  is  an  important 
part  of  their  music  — through  their  views  on  Pop  Art,  which  is  a kind  of 
practical  joke.  It  all  began  with  things  like  Elvis  T-shirts  on  the  drummer 
and  Pete  Townshend  smashing  his  guitar  into  a mike  on  stage  at  the  Mar- 
^ quee  in  London  when  they  were  making  their  first  big-city  appearances  in 
P*  1964. 

Townshend  wanted  attention  and  he  got  it.  That's  one  level  of  it,  He 
believed  that  show  business  as  he  was  then  involved  in  it  didn't  give  him 

G sufficient  outlet.  That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  while  he  was  on  stage 
one  night,  he  felt  a power  inside  himself  he  couldn't  get  out  and  suddenly 
he  whipped  his  guitar  neck  around  and  blew  a mike  into  flashes:  now  you 
see  what  I mean!  Which  was  a kind  of  thing  he'd  thought  about  doing  ever 

©since  he  took  a course  in  Auto-Destructive  Art  in  art  school. 

Between  that  first  explosion  and  where  they  are  now  lies  an  incredible 
- story  of  lovingly  wrought  Hype  (see  Keith  Moon's  mum  feed  him  cough 
^■4  syrup  in  this  week's  exclusive  photos)  modulating  into  Transatlantic  Court 
Battles  while  they  were  trying  to  break  out  of  a record  contract  with  Shel 
|W  Talmy  and  Decca.  (Quentin  Hogg,  one  of  the  Tory  leaders,  argued  the  case 
against  them  in  court  for  Decca).  They  immortalized  these  battles  in  song 
in  "It's  a Legal  Matter,"  which  Decca  later  released  as  a single. 

Pete  Townshend  has  said  that  he  writes  his  songs  like  bullets;  he  wants 
them  to  go  like  that,  in  a package,  zap,  at  people.  Here  are  two  lines  from 
"Substitute": 

I was  born  with  a plastic  spoon  in  my  mouth, 

The  north  side  of  my  town  faced  east  and  the  east  was  facing  south. 
Some  people  single  out  the  first  line  for  praise,  because  it  is  obvious.  But 
what  is  really  groovy  is  the  way  the  next  line  combines  with  it  so  the  total 
effect  is  a neat  explosion  that  carries  you  through  the  corn  of  the  first  line 
into  the  geometric  precision  of  the  second,  which  is  as  clear  as  a billboard 
and  includes  you  in  both. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  LP  and  the  subject  of  Pop  Art. 

People  who  talk  about  and  think  about  Pop  Art  lightly  often  seem  to 
believe  that  all  it  involves  is  tripping  off  to  some  make-believe  world  of 
Raggedy  Anne  and  Spider  Man,  a marriage  made  in’ heaven.  If  they  are 


say  the  words  Do  You  Believe  In  Magic,  then  good-o  for  them,  but  it's  a bit 
simple  in  the  long  run,  like  seconds  on  dessert:  awful  sweet  but  you'll  never 
grow  big  and  strong  on  that  gunk. 

Like  what  ever  happened  to  that  sweet  little  girl  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz?^^“4 
She  grew  up  to  be  Judy  Garland.  O ho  ho,  just  another  of  life's  little  prac-^^J 
tical  jokes.  The  girl  next  door  turned  out  to  be  an  exploding  contraceptive. 

If  the  words  come  forth  from  your  partner's  lips  like  cartoon  captions,  kHi 
and  if  you  can't  tell  if  the  girl  across  the  table  with  the  Bonnie  curls  has  real  L^J 
hair  or  not  . . . after  all  maybe  she's  just  a big  doll  someone  left  sitting  there 
and  you  got  drunk  and  are  talking  to  yourself  again  . if  you  don't  know^^^ 
for  sure  which  way  it  is,  then  it's  probably  both  ways.  In  addition  to  every-^^J 
thing  else  we  may  be,  we  are  all  Cartoons,  we  are  Campbell's  Soup  Cans  too. 

One  form  Pop  Art  takes  in  music  is  Jefferson  Airplane's  science  fiction  ^ 
wide-screen  romance.  Is  Grace  Slick  a rebroadcast  of  the  Dragon  Lady?  No, 
actually  the  Dragon  Lady  is  the  first  draft  for  what  later  became  Grace  Slick. 

Like  Jean  Santeuil  and  Stephen  Hero. 
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Who  arc  these ? 

Now,  dig  this:  Maybe  if  Milton  Caniff  had  met  his  Dragon  l >.ly  wish  for 
real  in  Grace  Slick,  they  would  have  gotten  married  and  settled  down  just 
like  ordinary  folks.  Then  what  would  they  have  done?  Oh,  he  would  have 
drawn  comic  strips  and  she  would  have  sung  White  Rabbit.  That's  it,  you 
see:  all  your  dreams  come  true,  in  America. 

Another  form  Pop  Art  takes  in  music  is  the  British  way,  the  Who  way. 
They  begin  their  LP  with  a song  about  a beautiful  city  in  the  sky,  and  then 
go  into  a commercial  for  Beans  (A  horribly  typical  British  tea  — which  is 

to  say  dinner dish,  ugh!)  complete  with  huge  rumbling  subliminal 

farts  in  the  last  chorus,  and  then  do  a lovely  song  about  a girl  named  Mary- 
Anne  who  just  happened  to  have  shaky  hands.  What's  "So  lovely  about 
shaky  hands?  I dunno,  but  believe  me  it  was  half  her  charm. 

Anybody  who  does  that  can't  be  all  bad. 

And  actually  they  do  remind  one  of  W.C.  Fields  since  they  are  living  out 
loud  a similar  love-hate  relationship  with  life.  It's  a world  of  yesses  and 
noes  tossed  together  in  a great  horrific  funny  exploding  salad  and  then  shot 
out  at  you  with  a flourish:  There!  That's  Life!  Take  it  or  leave  it! 

Well,  young  man.  I'm  certainly  not  used  to  having  salad  shot  from  guns! 
Man,  that's  your  provincial  trouble,  you  Americans.  You  only  want  to 
do  what  you're  used  to  doing.  That's  why  you're  playing  cowboy  in  Viet- 
nam today,  because  all  you  understand  is  Gary  Cooper.  Well,  since  that's 
the  case,  the  Who  will  take  Gary  Cooper  and  Mae  West  and  Gilbert  and 

*'-«,«**  ,r ’ , ..  c pr  in  tupir  uPim  when  thevl  Sullivan  and  all  the  other  ambiguous  goodies  they  can  think  of  (Radio  Lon- 

tmly  able  to  beheve  that  paper  valentmes  flower  in  their  hearts  when  they|  ^ ^ ^ gQ  ^ ^ of  yQur  choice!)  anJ  they1,  put  them 

all  on  an  LP  record  and  shove  it  up  your  ear. 

The  way  to  hear  the  WHO  is  to  just  sit  there  and  let  them  unfold  over 
you  their  epic  of  lovely,  stupid,  handsome,  grotesque,  shallow,  touching  . . . 
let  the  flavors  hit  you  and  sink  in,  one  after  the  other.  Don't  ask  which  is 
The  Serious  and  which  is  But  A Jest.  It's  all  real  and  it's  all  unreal.  Some 
of  us  run  off  to  India  to  join  the  circus;  the  Who  stayed  right  where  they 
were  always  at  and  built  their  own  circus  out  of  themselves  and  the  whole 
camy  world. 

"Relax  and  let  your  mind  roll  on. 

Over  all  your  problems.  . . ." 
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FROM  LEFT  FIELD... 

The  Games  People  Play 
An  Olympic  Brainwash 

Frank  Bardacke 

These  past  two  weeks  ABC  television  has  provided  us  with  an  antidotel 
to  the  regular  network  news  — the  1968  Winter  Olympic  Games.  The! 
switch  from  the  war  to  the  giant  slalom  is  difficult.  In  these  years  of  the! 
defense  of  the  American  empire  we  have  become  accustomed  to  rooting! 
against  Americans  on  the  battlefield.  But  in  the  Winter  Olympics  the  Amer-I 
icans  somehow  managed  to  claim  our  allegiance,  perhaps  because  they  were! 
underdogs  or  maybe  because  our  national  reflexes  have  not  yet  been  com-F 
pletely  destroyed.  j 

Unfortunately  the  coverage  of  the  Olympics  was  not  nearly  as  good  asl 
the  coverage  of  the  war.  The  American  competitors  remained  simply  “Amer-I 
icans"  — national  abstractions  without  any  particular  personality.  The  ABCl 
sportscasters  made  no  attempt  to  tell  us  about  any  of  the  actual  people  who! 
were  competing.  It  was  Jean  Claude  Killy,  Frenchman  versus  Billy  Kidd,! 
American. 

But  the  skiing  competition  was  not  between  a “Frenchman"  and  an! 
“American."  It  was  between  actual  people  and  the  excitement  of  the  com-l 
petition  comes  from  knowing  something  about  these  people.  Jean  Claudel 
Killy  was  the  outstanding  performer  of  the  Winter  Olympics  and  all  any  of| 
us  know  about  him  is  that  he  skis  magnificently  and  he  is  gorgeous. 

So  there  is  no  story  to  tell  about  the  1968  Winter  Olympics.  It  need  not! 
have  been  like  that.  Earlier  Olympic  reporting  has  been  excellent  and  there! 
are  many  memorable  Olympic  stories.  My  favorite  is  the  battle  between| 
John  Thomas  and  the  Russians  at  the  1960  summer  Olympics  in  Rome. 

In  1960  John  Thomas,  a seventeen  year  old  Negro  from  Boston,  was  the! 
best  high  jumper  in  the  world.  Six  feet  five  inches  tall  and  remarkably! 
graceful,  Thomas  held  the  world  record  at  TVU" , a full  three  inches  higher! 
than  anyone  else  had  jumped.  He  was  a sure  bet  for  the  gold  medal  at  the! 
Olympics  and  everyone  expected  that  he  would  lead  an  American  sweep  ofl 
the  event. 

In  the  week  before  the  competition  the  young  and  confident  Thomas  tried! 
to  intimidate  his  opponents.  Waiting  until  the  other  high  jumpers  were! 
watching,  Thomas  easily  jumped  6'8"  in  his  sweat  suit.  Then  he  moved  the! 
bar  to  7'  and  using  his  loping  effortless  style  he  cleared  the  bar  twice  while| 
still  wearing  his  sweats. 

The  two  Russian  high  jumpers,  Shavlakadze  and  Valeri  Brumel,  seemed! 
impressed.  Shavlakadze  filmed  all  of  Thomas'  jumps  and  begged  him  tol 
jump  again  so  he  could  get  more  footage  of  his  form.  Brumel,  a warm,! 
gregarious  man,  jumped  around  in  excitement.  He  shook  hands  with  Thom-I 
as,  kissed  him,  got  his  autograph,  and  asked  other  people  to  take  their) 
picture  together.  One,  which  made  the  U.S.  papers,  showed  Brumel  a| 
good  five  inches  shorter  than  Thomas  standing  with  a foolish  grin  beside! 
the  cool  American.  The  cut  line  was  something  like,  "Valeri  Brumel,  Russian! 
high  jumper,  poses  with  his  hero  the  great  John  Thomas.  . . .' 

The  night  of  the  event  the  Russians  ignored  Thomas.  Running  at  the  bar! 
incredibly  fast,  the  now  impassive  Russians  stayed  with  Thomas,  clearing! 
610“  without  missing.  The  young  American,  slightly  disturbed,  tried  tol 
jolt  the  Russians  by  passing  at  6'ilV2".  It  was  a trick  he  used  a lot  ini 
America.  By  passing  at  such  a great  height  he  frightens  his  opponents  into! 
losing  their  confidence.  The  Russians  calmly  cleared  6IIV2".  Then  jumping! 
ahead  of  Thomas  they  easily  cleared  7'V 4".  Thomas  had  never  heard  ofl 
Russians  going  that  high.  In  practice  they  never  jumped  over  6'8".  Thomas! 
barely  made  his  jump.  Continuing  to  jump  ahead  of  him  the  Russians! 
methodically  cleared  71".  John  Thomas  was  through.  He  missed  all  three) 
jumps. 

Brumel  and  Shavlakadze  politely  refused  to  comment  on  their  perfor-j 
mance  at  the  practice  session.  One  rumor  was  that  Shavlakadze  did  not! 
even  have  any  film  in  his  camera.  Brumel,  of  course,  had  done  most  of  the! 
damage;  poor  Thomas  probably  had  believed  that  Brumel  would  be  honored! 
just  to  watch  "his  hero"  win  the  gold  medal.  After  the  event  Brumel  said,| 
Isn  t it  strange  — John  seemed  to  lose  his  confidence  out  there.' 

John  Thomas  still  competes  in  the  high  jump  and  has  an  outside  chance 
to  qualify  for  the  1968  Olympic  team.  But  he  never  regained  the  form  thau 
led  him  to  the  top  of  the  world  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  is  now  just  an| 
[ordinary  high  jumper  who  only  on  rare  occasions  can  jump  seven  feet. 

Summer  In  The  City 

Army  officials  began  their  psycho- 
logical warfare  against  black  ghettoes 
last  week,  four  months  before  the  be- 

. ginning  of  Summer. 

/continued  from  pace  4]  tl  , 

lhey  announced  February  15  that 
not  control  equipment  — including 
M-79  grenade  launchers  — is  being 


stockpiled  in  strategically-located  de- 
pots across  the  country,  ready  to  be 
airlifted  to  any  city  where  civil  disorders 
break  out. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington quoted  Army  and  National  Guard  of- 
ficials as  saying  their  plans  ranged  "from 
obtaining  maps  of  subway,  sewer,  water  and 
electrical  systems  in  potential  trouble  spots 
to  preparing  menus  for  mobilized  national 
guardsmen.  The  North  Carolina  Guard,  for 
example,  will  have  fish  with  tartar  sauce  for 
dinner  on  the  third  day  if  called  out." 


Stokely  Carmichael 
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It  is  simply  a question  of  a people.  They 
control  everything.  They  make  us  fight,  they 
make  us  steal;  they  judge  us,  they  put  us  in 
prison,  they  parole  us,  they  send  us  out,  they 
pick  us  up  again  — where  in  God's  name  do 
we  exercise  any  sense  of  dignity  in  this  coun- 
try? Where?  Where?  Where?  Where?  What 
in  God's  name  do  we  control,  except  the 
church,  whose  ideology  is  based  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  system  which  is  against  us? 
Where  in  God's  name  do  we  exercise  any 
control  as  c people  whose  ancestors  were  the 
proudest  people  that  walked  the  face  of  this 
earth?  Where?  Where? 

Where,  do  I ask  you,  where?  Everywhere 
he's  gone  he  controls  our  people;  in  South 
Africa  he  steals  the  gold  from  our  people,  in 
the  West  Indies  he  steals  the  materials  from 
our  people,  in  South  America  where  he's 
scattered  our  people,  he's  raping  us  blind,  in 
America  he  rapes  us,  in  Nova  Scotia  [sic]  he 
rapes  us.  Where  in  God's  name  are  we  gonna 
find  a piece  of  earth  that  belongs  to  us  so 
we  can  restore  our  humanity?  Where  ore  we 
gonna  find  it  unless  this  generation  begins 
to  organize  to  fight  for  it?  To  fight  for  it, 
to  fight  for  it.  Where? 

And  if  this  generation  begins  to  fight, 
there  can  be  no  disruptive  elements  in  our 
community.  There  can  be  none  — we  will 
tolerate  none.  There  will  be  no  disruptions. 
Anyone  who  fights  for  their  people,  we  put 
our  life  on  the  line  for  them.  Huey  Newton 
fought  for  our  people.  Whether  or  not  Huey 
Newton  becomes  free  depends  upon  black 
people,  nobody  else,  nobody  else.  Other  peo- 
ple may  help,  but  the  final  decision  of  broth- 
er Huey  depends  upon  us.  He  didn't  lay  down 
his  life  for  other  people,  he  laid  it  down  for 
us.  For  us.  And  if  he  did  that,  we  must  be 
willing  to  do  the  same,  not  only  for  him  but 
for  the  generation  that's  going  to  follow  us. 

Consciously  we  must  understand  we're 
about  organizing  every  clement  in  our  com- 
munity. That  work  must  begin.  People  must 
be  willing  to  give  money  to  an  organizer  who 
is  willing  to  spend  24  hours  a day  organiz- 
ing. He  cannot  organize  from  the  poverty 
program  because  they  tell  him  what  to  do. 
But  if  black  people  are  giving  him  the  money, 
he  can  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  black 
their  people.  We  have  to  run  all  the  exploiters 
people,  of  black  people.  That  means  that 
people  have  to  consciously  give  money  for 
out  of  our  community,  by  any  means  neces- 
sary, by  any  means  necessary. 

You  ask  yourself,  if  you  were  white,  why 
would  you  want  to  be  a cop  in  a black  ghetto 
today  when  you  know  they  looking  for  you? 
Why,  if  you  weren't  sick  in  the  mind  and 
felt  you  were  so  superior  that  you  had  the 
right  to  rule,  why  would  you  want  a lousy 
five  thousand  dollar  a year  job  when  you 
-white  and  you  can  make  it  in  this  society, 
why  would  you  want  the  job  as  a cop  if  you 
weren't  si:k,  tell  me?  Would  you  want  to  be 
in  their  community  if  they  were  ready  to 
off  you,  for  four  thousand,  five  thousand,  six 
thousand  dollars  a year?  We  have  to  under- 
stand the  politics  of  those  honkies  in  our 
community  They  are  there  to  patrol  and  to 
control.  That  is  all.  We  are  going  to  do  the 
patrolling,  we  are  going  to  do  the  controlling. 
We  are  building  a concept  of  peoplehood.  We 
do  not  care  about  honkies;  but  if  in  building 
that  concept  of  peoplehood,  the  honkies  get 
in  our  wav,  they  got  to  go.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  their  way  of  life 
we  are  concerned  with  our  people.  We  want 
to  give  our  people  the  dignity  and  the  hu- 
manity that  we  know  as  our  people,  and  if 
they  get  in  our  way,  they  gonna  be  offed 
They  gonna  be  offed.  We  re  not  concerned 
with  their  system.  Let  them  have  it.  We  want 
our  wav  of  life,  and  we're  eonna  eet  it  We're 
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Major  General  Winston  P.  Wilson,  chief  ol 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  announced  that 
he  will  tour  40  states  this  spring,  reviewing 
state  and  local  preparations. 

On  the  same  day  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  released  a comprehensive  anti- 
riot  plan  including  a new  concept  called 
SWAT.  A SWAT  (Special  Weapons  and  Tac- 
tics) team  breaks  into  four-man  groups  — j 
rifleman  whose  weapon  has  telescopic  sights, 
a spotter  and  mo  officers  with  shotguns  and 
hand  guns  to  provide  cover  fire. 

gonna  get  it  or  nobody's  gonna  have  any’ 
peace  on  this  earth.  No  peace  on  this  earth 

Now  then  finally  before  I sit  down,  let  me 
say  mo  things.  I wont  to  read  a statement 
that  brother  Huey  P.  Newton  wrote  yester- 
day when  I saw  him  in  jail.  You  have  to 
understand  the  statement.  He  says.  "As  the 
racist  police  escalate  the  war  in  our  commu- 
nities against  black  people,  we  reserve  the 
right  to  self-defense  and  maximum  retalia- 
tion." 

All  of  the  things  we  spoke  about  tonight 
centered  around  brother  Huey  P.  Newton  be- 
cause all  of  the  things  we  spoke  about  tonight 
exemplify  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Now 
we  have  to  understand  something.  There  is 
no  need  for  us  to  go  to  jail  today  for  what 
we  say.  They  did  that  to  brother  Malcolm  X, 
they  just  offed  him  for  what  he  was  saying 
We  have  to  progress  as  a race.  Brother  Huey 
may  or  may  not  have  wiped  out  that  honky, 
but  at  least  it  shows  a progression,  at  least 
we're  not  getting  offed  for  what  we  say,  we  re 
trying  to  get  offed  for  what  we  do.  Under- 
stand this  concept:  when  they  offed  brother 
Malcolm,  we  did  nothing;  if  they  off  brother 
Huey,  we  got  to  retaliate,  we  got  to  retaliate, 
we  got  to  retailiate,  we  got  to  retaliate!  Do 
you  think  that  any  other  race  of  people  will 
let  them  off  somebody,  and  the  rest  of  them 
sitthere?  Where  in  God's  name  would  you 
find  a race  of  people  like  that? 

We  have  lost  in  the  last  five  years  some  of 
our  best  loaders  — Lumumba,  Malcolm  X, 
they  offed  brother  Kwame  Nkrumah,  and  we 
do  nothing,  we  do  nothing,  we  do  nothing 
While  they  offing  our  leaders,  they  take  our 
youth  and  send  them  to  Vietnam,  send  them 
to  Korea.  We  are  slowly  getting  wiped  out 
We  must  retaliate,  we  must  fight  for  our 
humanity.  It  is  our  humanity  that  is  at  stake 
It  is  not  a question  of  dollars  and  cents  We 
gonna  survive,  because  we  have  survived 
what  they  couldn't  survive  — that's  natu- 
ral-bom  fact.  We  have  survived.  We  survived 
through  slavery,  we  survived  through  their 
jive  reconstruction,  we  survived  through 
World  War  I,  we  survived  through  the  De- 
pression, we  survived  through  World  War  II 
we  survived  after  World  War  II  when  they 
threw  us  out  of  the  jobs  in  the  North,  we 
survived  their  Korean  War,  we  gonna  sur- 
vive, we  gonna  survive,  ain't  no  doubt  about 
that  in  my  mind,  no  doubt  at  all. 

Our  problem  is  to  develop  an  undying  love 
for  our  people,  an  undying  love  for  our 
people.  We  must  be  willing  to  give  our  tal- 
ents, our  sweat,  our  blood,  even  our  life  for 
our  people.  Nothing  else!  Not  this  country 
— our  people  I 

We  must  develop  the  concept  that  every 
Negro  is  a potential  black  man.  You  do  not 
alienate  your  potential  allies.  Let's  bring  our 
people  home.  Let's  bring  our  people  home. 

We  must  understand  the  concept  that  lor 
us  the  question  of  community  is  not  geogra- 
phy, it  is  .1  question  of  us  — black  people  — 
wherever  we  arc.  so  we  have  to  consciously 
become  a part  of  the  nine  hundred  million 
black  people  that  are  separated  over  this 
world.  We  were  separated  by  them.  YJe  are 
blood  of  the  same  blood  and  flesh  of  the  same 
flesh.  We  dt.  not  know  who  is  our  sister,  who 
is  our  brother,  or  where  we  came  from.  They 
took  us  from  Africa  and  they  put  thousands 
of  miles  of  water  between  us,  but  they  foi 
got  — blood  is  thicker  than  water.  We  com- 
ing together,  we  coming  together.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  blood  is  thicker  than 
water. 

We  are  an  African  people  with  an  African 
ideology,  v/e  arc  wandering  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  going  to  build  a concept  of 
peoplehood  in  this  country  or  there  will  be 
no  country.  Or  there  will  be  no  country 

As  I end,  brothers  and  sister,  brother  Huey 
P.  Newton  belongs  to  us.  He  is  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  he  :s  blood  of  our  blood.  He  may  be 
Mrs.  Newton's  baby,  he's  our  brother  He's 
our  brother.  We  do  not  have  to  talk  about! 
what  we're  going  to  do  if  we  re  consciously 
preparing  and  consciously  willing  to  back 
those  who  prepare.  All  we  say;  brother  Huey 
will  be  set  free  — or  else. 
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CRETIN  APOCALYPSE 

Dave  McCullough 

US  military  propaganda  has  an  anti-war  potential  untapped  by  the  peace 
movement:  datadom.  The  bland  facts  and  figures  tickering  out  of  Saigon 
are  now  use,d  only  to  counterpoint  napalmed  flesh  and  thermal  flash.  The 
composite  picture  is  moral  cretinism  at  the  service  of  apocalypsis,  gooed 
together  in  a protective  tissue  of  hypocrisy.  (Consider  the  number  of  war- 
destruction/smiling  Americans/mushroom  cloud). 

What  if  the  US  stopped  killing  children,  signed  a no-nuclear-fight  pact 
with  Russia,  China,  and  the  NLF,  and  advertised  its  purpose  in  Vietnam  as 
the  maintenance  of  international  capitalism?  No  lies,  nukes,  or  napalm,  just 
war?  Then  J.  Q.  Dove  would  have  to  pull  out  the  old  trump  — and  about 
time.  It's  why  the  war  not  how,  J.  Q.  public  shares  Dove's  outrage  at  sense- 
less slaughter;  give  him  a good  reason  for  killing  children  in  Vietnam  and 
the  peace  movement  would  be  reduced  to  socialists,  pacifists,  and  anti- 
Americans. 

Now  for  datadom:  there  is  a handbook  used  by  all  reliable  sources  and 
unidentified  spokesmen  which  states:  "Official  commentary  shall  adhere  to 
the  model  of  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  (1st  50%)  and  the  Weather 
Report  (final  50%)."  A footnote  explains:  "this  model  is  projected  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  survey-research  into  citizen  behaviour,  yielding  a talk/ 
action  ratio  of  7/.003  in  the  stock-  weather  areas." 

The  psychology  underlying  this  is  that  everyone  knows  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  is  tied  up  with  Dow  Jones  and  weather;  provided  a correlation 
between  "good  for  the  nation"  and  factfigures  is  maintained,  only  the  kooks 
and  moralists  will  be  moved  by  the  natural  ajjd  human  erosion  implied  by 
increased  rainfalls  and  profit-margins. 

The  counter-strategy  is  to  present  the  war  as  Superdata,  not  only  failing 
to  add  up  to  anything  capable  of  making  the  home  front  less  drab,  but 
magnifying  the  meaninglessness  of  factory-office,  subways,  and  queueing 
up  at  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Anderson  Platoon,  a French  documentary  which  opens  at  the  Surf  in 
a couple  of  weeks,  may  be  a crude  step  in  this  direction.  The  film  is  prima- 
facie  apolitical,  a "much-needed  glimpse  into  the  day-to-day  ups  and  downs 
of  a typical  and  typically  American  combat  unit."  The  content  is  just  what 
a particular  platoon  (75%  draftees  including  Negroes,  Mexican-Americans 
and  a New  York  beatnik  who  turned  out  to  be  a fine  soldier)  does  for  a few 
weeks.  It  does  essentially  nothing.  The  image  of  American  involvement  is 
one  of  GIs  subsisting  and  moving  around  to  no  end,  shooting  Charlie  when 
he  gets  in  the  way  of  either. 

The  style  is  "direct  cinema"  — only  one  constructed  bit  when  a cut  to 
the  Little  America  radio  station  for  a rendition  of  Nancy  Sinatra's  "Boots" 
is  followed  by  a sequence  of  feet  slogging  through  the  mud.  A couple  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sound-camera  equipment  lugged  around  under  fire  dictated 
the  style. 

A highly  localized  perspective  on  the  war  done  with  cinematic  flatness 
yields  datavision  — fragments  of  intrinsically  boring  activity  adding  up 
to  nothing  and  barely  relating  to  each  other.  Helicopters  coming  and  going, 
soldiers  marching  and  eating  and  waiting  around.  VC  suspects  questioned 
and  then  shipped  off  God  knows  where  or  why.  Wherever  context  appears 
it  appears  abstractly:  shot  of  a briefing  — the  Captain  is  really  pleased  to 
be  here  today  with  you  men  cause  I don't  often  get  a chance  to  become 
acquainted  well  here's  a map  (I'm  not  much  of  an  artist)  of  our  next  opera- 
tion it's  that  hill  over  there  which  has  a suspected  village  on  it  and  if  Charlie 
tries  to  snipe  us  when  we  move  in  he'll  damn  well  regret  it.  Or  a sequence 
of  leave  in  Saigon,  which  might  as  well  be  Tokyo  for  all  the  atomized 
whoring,  trinket-gathering,  and  touristry  which  reflects  the  battle  outside. 

Images  of  purpose  flash  by  like  roadside  madonnas  — GI  with  a Mohawk 
haircut  (on  the  warpath?);  GIs  huddling  under  a poncho  when  they've  been 
soaked  for  a week  of  rain  anyway;  an  over-the-top  type  charge  on  a village 
that  turns  out  to  be  undefended.  The  film  ends  when  the  Anderson  platoon 
is  stopped  by  enemy  fire  and  retreats  to  wait  for  an  ambulance  helicopter. 
The  movie  is  like  a ledger  book  with  only  red  entries  or  just  enough  black 
to  be  absurd.  It's  not  a very  gripping  film  but  then  it's  not  a very  gripping 
war. 

Datavision  has  an  effect,  though.  Each  datum  is  framed  in  a blank,  with- 
out redeeming  social  importance.  Somewhere  in  the  smell-brain  another 
movie  is  unfolding  with  sequence  after  sequence  of  production  inside  de- 
fense plants,  huge  panoramas  of  munitions  stockpiles,  24-hour  endless 
loadings  and  transport  of  equipment,  radiowaves  crisscrossing  from  con- 
ning-tower to  ship's  bridge  to  observer  craft  to  headquarters  to  field  posts, 
mechanical  and  electronic  things,  motions,  and  sounds  piling  up  into  a huge 
grey  machine  that  crawls  up  to  the  shore  of  Vietnam  where  it  roars  and 
trembles  with  imminent  doom.  Then  out  of  all  this  war-junk  emerges  a 
solitary  footsoldier  (seen  from  a distance,  silently)  who  wades  up  to  the 
beach  and  gets  knocked  flat  by  a single  shot. 
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STAGE  DOOR  THEATRE  — Mom  for  All  Sea- 
sons, Daily  at  6,  8 & 10.  $2.50  & $3,  under 
16  $1.50,  420  Mason,  986-4767. 

SURF  THEATRE  — Hamlet  (Soviet  film), 
Mon. -Thurs.  at  8:15  only,  Fri.  at  7 & 9:40, 
Sat.  & Sun.  at  4.  7 & 9 40.  $2.25  (stu  $1.75) 
Irving  at  46th,  MO  4-6300,  Far  From  Vietnam 
opens  Feb.  28. 

TOHO  RIO  THEATRE  — Kojiro.  Mon.  - Sat. 
at  6.45  & 9:20,  Sun.  at  1,30,  4:10,  6:45  & 
9:20,  2240  Union,  567-3600,  Muni  lines  22, 
41  & 45 

VOGUE  THEATRE  — A Man  and  A Woman. 
Weekdays  at  6.30,  8:20  & 10,  Sat.  & Sun. 
also  at  1,  2.50  & 4:40,  Sacramento  & Presi- 
dio, 221-8181. 

FETHER  S POINT  FILM  SOCIETY  — Comedy 
Heavies-Charlie  Chaplin,  W.  C.  Fields,  Laurel 
& Hardy,  & Buster  Keaton,  Fri.  & Sat.  at  8 
& 10,  Thurs.  & Sun.  at  8:30,  4416  — 18th  St. 

EAST  BAY 

ALBANY  — The  Day  The  Fish  Came  Out 
and  Zorba  The  Greek,  Daily  Fish  at  9:45  and 
Zorba  at  7:20,  Sat.  & Sun.  continuous  from 
1 pm,  student  rates,  Solano  Ave.,  524-5656. 
CINEMA  — Shadows  of  Forgotten  Ancestors 
and  Blue  Angel  with  Marlene  Dietrich,  Shat- 
tuck  and  Haste,  848-2038. 

NORTHSIDE  — Studio  A — fuliel  of  The 
Spirits,  Red  Desert,  Studio  B — Wnr  of  The 
Buttons.  Nights  of  Cabiria,  1828  Euclid, 
Berk.,  841-2648. 

PARKWAY  — The  Tiger  Makes  Out  with  Eli 
Wallach  at  9 pm.  The  Game  Is  Over  (Roger 
Vadim's)  at  7:15  & 10:30  pm.  Park  Blvd.  & 


E.  18th,  Oakland,  835-3535. 


F.W.  MURNAU  FILM  SOCIETY 

A Tribute  to  Susumu  Hani 
Leading  Young  Japanese  Director 
"A  FULL  LIFE"  (1961) 

& 

"BRIDGE  OF  THE  ANDES" 
Filmed  in  Color  in  Peru,  1966 
" a masterpiece " — D.  Richie 

THURSDAY,  8 PM  WHEELER  AUD. 
FEBRUARY  22  $1  UC  CAMPUS 

THE  FILM  CLUB 

2 W.  C.  FIELD'S  CLASSICS 
SIX  OF  A KIND 

AND 

IF  I HAD  A MILLION 
8 P.  M.  $1.25 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  23  WHEELER  AUD. 


CUBA  THE  NEW  LEFT  IN  POWER, 
a talk  by  Todd  Gitlin 
3 Le  Conte  Hall-U.C.  Berkeley 
8 P.M.  Wednesday,  Feb.  21 
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HEY! 

THURSDAY,  February  22 
DANCE/THEATRE:  Myths,  Dancers  Work- 
shop, 321  Divisadcro,  $3.00  (stu.  $2.50)  info 
626-0414. 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet  & The  Plaster  Hus- 
band, S.F.  Premiere,  The  Committee  Theatre. 
836  Montgomery  St.,  8 30  pm,  info  986-1639. 
TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, 1572  California  near  Polk,  8:30  ft 
10  pm. 

FILM:  A Full  Life  and  Bride  of  the  Andes, 
Wheeler  Aud  , UC  Campus,  8 pm,  $1,  F.W. 
Mumau  Film  Society.  See  Ad. 

FRIDAY,  February  23 
DANCE/CONCERT:  Buddy  Guy,  Quick  Silver 
Messenger  Service  and  Son  House,  Avalon 
Ballroom,  show  starts  at  9 pm. 

FESTIVAL:  Afro-American  Arts  Festival, 
Hunter's  Point  Gymnasium,  195  Kiska  Rd., 
Bill  Anderson,  Emotions,  Aldridge  Players, 
Soul  Injections,  Raphael  Garrett,  USF  African 
Zibula  Ensemble,  7 :30  pm,  FREE. 

THEATRE:  The  Three  Penny  Opera,  Inter- 
players,  747  Beach  St.,  $3  (stu.  $2),  8:30  pm, 
info  885-5146. 

FILM:  Six  of  a Kind  and  If  l Had  A Million, 
two  W.C.  Fields’  Classics,  The  Film  Club, 
Wheeler  Aud.,  U.C.  Campus,  8 pm,  $1.25. 
TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, see  Thurs.,  Feb.  22  except  8 30,  10 
& 12. 

THEATRE  Daddy  Violet,  see  Thurs.,  Feb.  22, 
except  show  is  at  9 pm. 

SATURDAY,  February  24 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet,  see  Thurs.,  Feb  22 
except  add  10:30  show. 

THEATRE:  The  Three  Penny  Opera,  see  Fri., 
Feb.  23  except  no  student  price. 
DANCE/CONCERT : Avalon  Ballroom,  see 
Fri.,  Feb.  23. 

THEATRE:  Electro,  Euripides,  The  Julian 
Company,  1292  Potrcro  Ave.  at  25th  St., 
$1.75  (stu.  $1),  8:30  pm,  info  285-5768  or 
824-3550. 

TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, see  Thurs , Feb.  22  except  8 30;  10 
& 12. 


SUNDAY,  February  25 
FESTIVAL:  Afro-American  Arts  Festival, 
Farragut  School,  625  Holloway,  Emotions, 
SF  State  Afro  Dancers,  Bill  Anderson,  Al- 
dridge Players,  Soul  Injections,  ft  Raphael 
Garrett,  3 :30  pm,  FREE. 

HAPPENING:  Black  Happening,  Olivet 

Church,  19th  & Missouri,  Potrcro  Hill,  speak- 
ers, art  exhibits  and  performances  by  musi- 
cians and  artists,  11  am  - 3 pm.  Bongo  play- 
ers ft  other  free-wheeling  musicians  welcome, 
FREE. 

DANCE/CONCERT:  Avalon  Ballroom,  see 
Fri.,  Feb.  23. 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet,  see  Thurs.,  Feb.  22. 
TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, see  Thurs.,  Feb.  22,  except  at  4 & 
8:30  pm. 

ONGOING 

THEATRE:  You're  a Good  Man,  Charlie 
Brown,  Little  Fox  Theater,  533  Pacific,  Tues.  - 
Fri.  8:30  pm,  Sat.  7:30  & 10,  Sun.  1:30  & 4 
pm. 

MUSIC:  Meridian  West,  The  Trident,  on 
Bridgeway,  Sausalito,  Tues.  - Sun  9:30,  Sun. 
mat  at  4 pm. 

ART  Ynez  Johnston  exhibit,  Moore  Gallery, 
535  Sutter  St. 

DEALING 
CALL  863-7775 

STRICTLY  PROFESSIONAL 
INTRODUCING . . 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  . . . 

(AND  FINEST) . . . 

PORTABLE  P.  A.  SYSTEM  . . . 

THE  NEW  KUSTOM  L 2995  PA 
400  Watts  output,  8 mike  inputs,  individual 
volume,  bass,  treble,  reverb  controls,  8 
matched  15"  J.  B.  Lansing  speakers,  4 15" 
Kustom  high  frequency  horns,  available  in 
7 colours,  heavy  duty  covers  at  no  extra 
charge.  $2995.00 
BY  SPECIAL  ORDER  . 

ROGER  CALKINS  MUSIC  CO. 

2264  Market,  S.F.  621-6281 
EXCLUSIVE  KUSTOM  AMP  DEALER 


GIBSON  HOUSE  — The  restaurant  with 
everything  — 4 kids,  an  Afghan  dog,  6 pup- 
pies, a cat,  red  velvet  Victorian  decor  and 
GOOD  FOOD.  Besides  it's  near  the  ocean. 
Go  to  Bolinas  and  drive  down  the  main  street. 

868-1241. 

RED  SQUARE  — 2507  Dwight  Way,  Berk. 
Originally  designed  clothing,  hand  sewn  for 

every  shape.  548-2830. 

TODD  GITL1N  — speaking  on  Cuba,  Wed., 
Feb.  21,  8 pm  in  3 Le  Conte,  Berkeley.  Spon- 
sored by  SDS.  For  further  info  call  David 

Kotz,  843-6176. 

TECH  MAN  NEEDED -S.F.  Mime  Troupe 
needs  a tech  man.  Salaried.  GA-1-1984. 
CHANDLERIES  — Sat.  afternoons  in  front 
of  Cody's,  Telegraph  Ave.,  Berk.,  sensuous 

wax  works. 

GROOVY  NEWS  FOR  GUITARISTS  — It  is 
a continuing  policy  at  Roger  Calkins  Good 
Good  Rockin'  Music  Company  to  have  a pro- 
fessional rock  musician  spotlighted  as  our 
guest  instructor.  You  can  enroll  for  private 
lessons  on  our  guest  instructor's  schedule  and 
benefit  from  a wide  variety  of  instruction  by 
professional  rock  guitarists.  The  price  for  all 
lessons  is  $3  per  week,  which  is  paid  by  the 
month. 

2264  Market  S.F. 621-6281 

WORK  WANTED  — Odd  jobs,  typing,  house- 
work, room  remodeling  & decorating.  Betty 

Linsky  376-3935. 

ART  OPENING  — Bill  Miller  (Strider),  4 re- 
cent masterpieces  on  display  at  the  Contem- 
porary Arts  Gallery,  2273  Shattuck  Ave., 
Berk. 

YARMO  — has  bright  clothes,  on  the  Ave., 
Berk. 

THE  TIDE'S  BOOKSTORE  — in  Sausalito 
has  a groovy  science  fiction  collection. 

THE  STORE  — on  tjic  Avenue  is  for  real 
Peter  and  Patty  are  b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1  people. 
RIBELTAD  VORDEN  — i.e.  law  and  order, 
exists  at  Folsom  at  Prccita,  bar  and  coffee 
house  with  delightful  lunches.  12  Noon  to 

2 A M.  Daily 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  — the  $2000  Antique  1898 
Gibson  Electric  Mcndo-Ccllo  Guitar  now  on 
display  at  Roger  Calkins  (Mello-Ccllo)  Music 
Co.???? 

2264  Market  S.F. 621-6281 


VENDERS 

i Make  more  selling  the  Express  Times.  Venders 
get  10  cents  per  copy.  It  sells  for  15  cents  i 
copy.  Get  the  Express  Times  at  The  Ti  : i 
World  below  the  Print  Mint  on  Haight  Street 
and  at  Moc's  in  Berkeley  on  Telegraph  Aw'nue 
between  Haste  and  Dwight  Wav. 


FILMS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRIDGE  THEATRE  — Closely  W.r  f 
Trains,  7 & 9 pm,  $2.50,  3010  Geary  BlvJ 
751-3212. 

CASTRO  THEATRE  — The  Good,  The  ^ 
and  The  Ugly,  and  FitzwiUy,  429  Castro.  ':-i 
6120. 

CENTO  CEDAR  THEATRE  — Unable  to  i< 
tcrminc  feature,  38  Cedar  Alley,  $2.00  Ln 
$1.75),  776-8300. 

CLAY  THEATRE  — Tell  Me  Lies,  Mon  - Fr 
at  6,  8 & 10  pm,  Sat.  & Sun.  also  at  2 fr 
pm,  2261  Fillmore,  $2.50,  346-1123. 
EMPIRE  THEATRE  — The  Good,  The  ! 
and  The  Ugly,  and  Rough  Night  in  leu 
85  West  Portal,  $1.75,  )r.  12-15  $1.50,  und 
twelve  50c,  661-5110,  673-2343. 

LARKIN  — Live  for  Life,  Yves  Montan 
Nightly  at  6,  8 & 10.  Sat.  & Sun.  also  at 
4,  816  Larkin,  Mon. -Thurs.  $2,  Wcekcn. 
$2.50,  775-3811. 

METRO  THEATRE  — The  Graduate,  Daily 
2:15,  4:15,  6:15,  8:15  & 10:15,  Union 
Webster,  221-8181 

MUSIC  HALL  — The  Stranger,  Mon  - Fr: 
6,  7:45,  ft  9:45,  Sat.  & Sun.  at  2,  3:45,  5 • 
7:45  & 9:45,  631  Larkin,  $2,  673-4800. 
PRESIDIO  THEATRE  — 497,  Swedish  fill 
2340  Chestnut.  $2.50,  921-2931. 
RICHELIEU  THEATRE  — Kanal  (Polish)  at 
Summer  to  Remember  (Russian),  Daily  F 
7:35  & 10:25,  STR  at  6:15  & 9:05,  Sat.  ft 
K at  1 :30,  4:20,  7:10  ft  10,  STR  at  3.  5 50 
8 45,  1075  Geary,  751-3210,  25  From  F ' 
starts  Wed.,  2/28. 
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Berkeley  Busts 
Bobby  Seale 

Wayne  Collins 

Without  warrant  or  warning,  Berkeley  police  stormed  ini 
the  home  of  Black  Panther  chairman  Bobby  Seale  at  3 o'cloc 
Sunday  morning,  arresting  him  and  his  wife  on  a charge  < 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder.  Moments  later  police  surroum 
ed  a car  carrying  four  other  Panthers  who  had  just  left  Seale 
house.  All  were  arrested  and  charged  with  carrying  conceah 
weapons,  carrying  a sawed-off  shotgun,  and  carrying  load- 
guns  in  an  incorporated  area. 

Monday  afternoon  they  appeared  in  court  and  obtained 
bail  reduction,  but  were  not  arraigned  — the  D.A.  had  n 
yet  filed  his  charges  in  the  matter.  Tuesday  afternoon  th 
were  finally  arraigned  on  the  gun  law  violations.  The  co 
spiracy  to  murder  had  disappeared. 

Sunday's  arrests  were  followed  by  Tuesday's  explanatioi 
Assistant  D.A.  Dutton  said  the  police  acted  on  a confident 
tip  that  Seale  was  planning  to  murder  someone.  Police  stak 
out  Seale's  house  and  made  the  arrests  after  the  four  otl 
Panthers  left. 

Tuesday  afternoon  about  200  people  showed  up  to  demc 
strate  their  support  for  Seale  and  the  Panthers.  They  were  i 
allowed  in  the  courthouse  much  less  the  courtroom.  Only  Im- 
press was  allowed  inside,  while  30  Sheriff's  deputies  kept  the 
interested  public  outside  their  courthouse.  Perhaps  police  were 
alarmed  by  Monday's  demonstration,  where  300  people 
crowded  the  courthouse  halls  and  stairway,  with  an  equal 
number  or  more  outside.  Monday  featured  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael at  the  bottom  of  the  stairwell,  surrounded  by  dozens  of 
admirers  and  a few  nervous  cops.  Will  Ussery,  president  of 
CORE,  went  unnoticed  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Police  didn't 
want  any  part  of  it  repeated. 

But  that  night  a tumultuous  crowd  of  Seale's  supporters 
packed  the  Berkeley  City  Council  chambers.  Under  pressure 
I from  the  galleries,  the  councilmen  put  first  on  the  agenda  a 
Peace  and  Freedom  speaker,  Barbara  MacQuiddy,  who  called 


for  the  police  to  apologize  to  the  Panthers  and  to  the 
entire  black  community;  and  for  the  Council  to  re- 
move the  police  officers  responsible  for  Seale's  arrest. 

MacQuiddy  yielded  part  of  her  time  to  Black  Pan- 
ther Charles  Bursey,  who  yielded  part  of  hi s time  to 
Berkeley  Barb  reporter  George  Kaufman.  The  Council 
ruled  Kaufman  out  of  order  but,  unable  to  enforce 
the  ruling,  recessed,  leaving  Seale's  supporters  in 
charge  of  the  meeting  room. 

Eventually  Scale  himself  arrived  and  restored  or- 
der with  a quiet  15-minute  speech  to.the  Council. 

The  Huey  P.  Newton  Defense  Fund  labeled  the 
arrests  "blatant  harassments  and  attempts  to  drain 
funds  from  the  Black  Panther  Party  which  is  involved 
in  mobilizing  support  for  Huey  P.  Newton,  Minister 


of  Defense,"  The  day  before  Seale's  arrest,  Oakland 
police  arrested  eight  Panthers  who  tried  to  stop  them 
from  beating  a black  woman.  Other  Panthers  were 
arrested  in  similar  incidents  in  downtown  Oakland 
on  the  same  day.  The  Newton  Defense  Fund  also 
labeled  the  arrests  "direct  retaliation  agajnst  the 
Party  for  holding  the  mass  rally  for  Newton's  de- 
fense in  Oakland  on  February  17,"  where  Carmichael 
and  Rap  Brown  spoke. 

Attorney  Charles  Garry,  who  is  also  defending 
Huey  Newton,  pled  all  defendants  not  guilty.  Garry 
called  the  arrests  "a  smokescreen  to  poison  ,the  at- 
mosphere around  the  Huey  Newton  trial." 

Seale  and  his  comrades  will  next  appear  in  court 
on  March  5. 


Private  George  S.  Davis  of  Nexu  York  City,  sentenced  to  four 
| labor  in  Leavenworth  for  refusing  to  go  to  Vietnam.  Davis, 
had  volunteered  for  the  Army. 


years  at  hard 
19  years  old. 


Letter  From  Rap  Brown 

Being  a man  is  the  continuing  battle  of  one's  life;  one  loses  a bit  of  man- 
hood with  every  stale  compromise  to  the  authority  of  any  power  in  which 
one  does  not  believe. 

No  slave  should  die  a natural  death.  There  is  a point  where  caution  ends 
and  cowardice  begins. 

For  every  day  I am  imprisoned  I will  refuse  both  food  and  water.  My 
hunger  is  for  the  liberation  of  my  people.  My  thirst  is  for  the  ending  of 
oppression. 

I am  a political  prisoner,  jailed  for  my  beliefs  — that  black  people  must 
be  free.  The  government  has  taken  a position  true  to  its  fascist  nature:  those 
who  cannot  convert,  they  must  silence.  This  government  has  become  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 

This  can  no  longer  alter  our  path  to  freedom.  For  our  people,  death  has 
been  the  only  known  exit  from  slavery  and  oppression.  We  must  open 
others. 

Our  will  to  live  must  no  longer  supersede  our  will  to  fight,  for  our  fight- 
ing will  determine  if  our  race  shall  live.  To  desire  freedom  is  not  enough. 
We  must  move  from  resistance  to  aggression,  from  revolt  to  revolution. 
For  every  Orangeburg,  there  must  be  ten  Detroits.  For  every  Max  Stan- 
ford and  Huey  Newton,  there  must  be  ten  dead  racist  cops.  And  for  every 
black  death,  there  must  be  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  all  oppressed  people,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
both  mentally  and  physically,  for  the  major  confrontation  is  yet  to  come. 
We  must  fight.  It  is  the  people  who  in  the  final  analysis  make  and  determine 
history,  not  leaders  or  systems.  The  laws  which  govern  us  must  be  made 
by  us. 

May  the  deaths  of  '68  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  country. 
I do  what  I must  out  of  the  love  for  my  people.  My  will  is  to  fight.  Resistance 
is  not  enough;  aggression  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

NOTE  TO  AMERICA: 

If  it  takes  my  death  to  organize  my  people  to  revolt  against  you  and  to 
organize  your  jails  to  revolt  against  you,  and  to  organize  your  troops  to 
revolt  against  you,  and  to  organize  your  children,  your  God,  your  poor,  your 
country,  and  to  organize  mankind  to  rejoice  in  your  destruction  and  ruin, 
then  here  is  my  life.  BUT  MY  SOUL  BELONGS  TO  MY  PEOPLE! 

LASIME  TUSHINDE  MB1LASHAKA!  (Translated  from  Swahili:) 


Parrish  Prison  Febniary  21,1963 
New  Orleans,  La. 


WE  SHALL  CONQUER 
WITHOUT  A DOUBT! 
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French  Press  Tells  It 
Like  It  Is  In  Vietnam 


No  matter  how  carefully  you  read  between  the  lines  in  the  American  press,  you 
cannot  really  understand  what  deep  trouble  General  Westmoreland  is  in.  This 
article  from  the  Paris  daily  Le  Monde,  the  most  influential  newspaper  of  the 
French-speaking  world,  gives  the  full  dimensions  of  the  American  military 
catastrophe.  It  appeared  February  23. 


The  strategy  of  complete  mobility  with 
which  General  Westmoreland  thought  he 
could  recover  the  initiative  in  January  is  more 
impractical  than  ever.  Three  weeks  after  the 
Viet  Cong  offensive  of  January  30,  this  strat- 
egy has  not  been  able  to  get  off  the  ground. 
For  three  weeks,  the  general  NLF  offensive 
has  pinned  down  all  the  American  and  Saigon 
forces  to  purely  defensive  positions.  They 
will  stay  in  these  positions  at  least  until  the 
rainy  season,  in  April.  The  American  con- 
cept of  complete  mobility,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  applied  to  the  south  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  in  relief  of  Khe  Sanh,  is  no 
more. 

The  mobile  units  — the  101st  parachute 
division  or  the  brigades  of  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  — are  today  kept  busy  intercepting 
Viet  Cong  forces  attacking  Quang  Tri  and 
Hue, 

They  had  been  intended  as  a mobile  reserve 
to  relieve  positions  which  the  American  Ma- 
rines, through  clumsiness,  had  allowed  to  be 
transformed  into  so  many  passive  "islands" 
surrounded  by  small  North  Vietnamese  forces 
which  have  been  able  to  infiltrate  everywhere 
— Dong  Ha.  Gio  Linh,  Camp  Carroll  and  then 
Khe  Sanh.  These  islands,  perfect  targets  for 
artillery,  have  been  unable  to  launch  any  of- 
fensive actions  whatsoever. 

Your  troops  arc  passive,  ours  arc  active 
aggressive.  " said  an  NLF  leader  in  Cambodia 
last  October.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  for 
the  two  Northern  provinces  of  Quang  Tri  and 
Thua  Th.cn,  entrusted  to  American  Marines 
This  passive  position  leads  to  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  American  '"islands."  cut  off  from 
one  another  and  then  entirely  isolated  from 
,hl'lr  in  ^ rear  These  bases  in  turn 


are  under  artillery  attack.  Khe  Sanh  has  been 
cut  off  from  all  other  American  positions  — 
the  closest,  15  miles  away,  is  itself  completely 
isolated. 

Since  the  Viet  Cong  offensive,  three  Amer- 
ican divisions  have  been  immobilized  in  these 
two  northern  provinces,  while  three  other  di- 
visions try  to  protect  Saigon.  There  remain 
only  three  American  divisions  to  cover  all 
the  other  48  provinces. 

The  battle  for  the  cities  will  more  than 
anything  else  force  the  Americans  into  purely 
defensive  activity.  . 

Protecting  Saigon  (where  rockets  launched 
from  six  miles  away  regularly  hit  the  Tan 
Son  Nhut  air  base)  is  a job  which  will  immo- 
bilize at  least  two  divisions.  In  Hue,  the  Ma- 
rines have  had  to  be  relieved  after  ten  days 
of- street  fighting.  The  line  battalion  leaves 
for  the  rear  with  less  than  half  its  original 
strength.  Around  the  city,  the  precious  "First 
Cav"  units  have  been  assigned  to  a job  they 
are  ill  suited  for.  While  they  form  a defensive 
ring,  their  helicopters  are  useless. 

At  Khe  Sanh,  six  thousand  American 
Marines  arc  immobilized.  They  are  encircled 
by  two  North  Vietnamese  divisions,  according 
to  official  sources  which  cannot  be  verified. 
Probably  there  arc  today  no  more  than  a few 
hundred  North  Vietnamese,  enough  to  raise 
the  specter  of  a Dien  Bicn  Phu,  suggest  the 
idea  of  an  imminent  attack  on  the  base,  and 
immobilize  three  divisions  in  this  region.  For 
more  than  two  months  General  Westmoreland 
has  been  predicting  imminent  attack,  and 
nothing  has  happened. 

. Ncvcr  h«  the  NLF  had  such  freedom 
to  maneuver  or  such  absolute  strategic  ini- 
tiative. Even  when  the  battle  was  limited  to 


rice  paddies,  jungles  and  mountains,  the  NLF 
had  the  strategic  advantage.  Now  it  has 
gained  a heavy  trump  card  by  putting  the 
cities  up  for  grabs.  The  Americans  and  Saigon 
troops  must  protect  the  cities  at  all  costs, 
which  means  abandoning  the  rest  of  the 
country. 


PFP  Candidates 


Peace  and  Freedom  Party  members  in  Ala- 
meda County  can  meet  prospective  candidates 
for  local,  state  and  national  office  Sunday, 
March  10  at  the  Berkeley  Community  Thea- 
ter. 

Some  15  candidates  seeking  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  nomination  to  contest  seats  on  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  in  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate, 
have  been  invited  to  appear  and  speak. 

Mario  Savio,  running  for  State  Senator, 
J.B.  Nielands,  running  for  State  Assembly- 
man,  and  Paul  Jacobs,  running  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, are  among  those  definitely  scheduled 
to  appear.  Robert  Schecr,  who  is  also  seeking 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  nomination  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  has  been  invited  to  appear  along 
with  Jacobs. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  only  to 
meet  and  hear  the  candidates.  Neighborhood 
Peace  and  Freedom  groups  will  then  discuss 
the  candidates  and  decide  on  a slate  to  rec- 
ommend to  voters  in  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
primary  in  June. 

The  program  begins  at  7 pm.  Admission  is 
free.  A similar  meeting  is  being  planned  for 
the  southern  part  of  Alameda  County. 


Latins  for  Justice 


About  100  persons  gathered  last  Friday  (c 
protest  the  fatal  shooting  of  Charles  De  Baca 
a Mcxican-American  youth  killed  by  an  Oak 
land  policeman  earlier  this  month.  Speaker- 
included  the  mother  and  brother  of  the  b|air 
youth. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  United  Latin- 
for  Justice,  was  a study  in  contrasts  — ™ 
cned  by  a Catholic  priest,  attended  by  Latin 
college  students  and  school  drop-outs,  middle, 
aged  people,  and  former  members  of  pachucc 
bands.  Mrs.  De  Baca  did  not  think  the  hilling 
of  her  son  a racial  issue;  most  of  the  oihci 
speakers,  the  younger  ones,  did. 

Police  claim  De  Baca  was  robbing  the  glove 
compartment  of  a car,  that  they  thought  he 
was  going  for  a gun  when  he  reached  inside 
his  jacket.  Since  the  coroner  reported  ihai 
De  Baca's  jacket  was  zipped  up,  the  police 
claim  seems  to  hold  little  water.  Moreover, 
he  had  no  gun  to  begin  with. 

Speakers  pointed  out  that  there  have  been 
11  such  killings  in  California  the  past  year, 
and  that  even  if  De  Baca  had  been  commu- 
ting a petty  theft,  it  hardly  justified  taking 
his  life.  In  November  Gilberto  Garza  was 
killed  by  Hayward  police  under  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  racist  nature  of 
American  society,  speakers  pointed  out  that 
20°/o  of  Vietnam  casualties  occur  among  sol- 
diers of  Spanish  surnames.  They  added  that 
in  many  instances  the  economic  plight  of 
Latins  in  America  is  as  bad  or  worse  than 
that  of  black  Americans,  but  that  little  is 
done  about  it  and  no  attention  is  paid  by 
the  press. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  voting  on  five 
demands  to  be  presented  ,to  the  Oakland  City 
Council.  1)  immediate  suspension  of  the  po- 
liceman who  shot  De  Baca;  2)  a Grand  Jury 
investigation  of  the  affair;  3)  an  ordinance 
against  police  use  of  undue  force;  4)  estab- 
lishment of  a civilian  police  review  board; 
5)  a change  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
Oakland  police  force,  and  the  end  of  recruit- 
ing police  from  out  of  state,  particularly  from 
the  south  and  southwest.  If  these  demands 
are  not  met  in  a month.  United  Latins  for 
Justice  will  hold  a demonstration  against  the 
Oakland  city  government,  or  support  any 
group  that  does  so. 

During  the  meeting,  held  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  scene  of  the  killing,  po- 
lice cars  constantly  patrolled  up  and  down 
the  street. 

United  Latins  is  collecting  funds  to  sue 
the  Oakland  Police.  Funds  should  be  sent  to 
the  De  Baca  Defense  Fund,  1560  34th  A venue, 
Oakland,  California. 


Uncivil  Service 


WASHINGTON,  DC  (Liberation  S\~w> 
Service ) — Persons  arrested  and  convicted  -a 
"riots"  and  "civil  rights  and  peace  march 
disorders''  can  no  longer  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  by  the  federal  government  without 
a high-level  review  and  investigation 

Persons  who  have  been  fined  or  wh--  have 
forfeited  bond  will  be  counted  as  having  been 
convicted,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ruled 
It  specifically  mentioned  participants  in  the 
summer  Detroit  uprising  and  the  Oct -bet 
Pentagon  march  as  coming  under  the  em- 
ployment ban. 

The  CSC  considers  it  "doubtful"  that  the 
new  policy  will  be  employed  against  person; 
already  employed  by  the  federal  government 
But  Joseph  Young  speculated  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  that  this  could  happen  "if  an  agency 
felt  that  the  incident  tended  to  bring  the 
agency  into  disrepute." 
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Alioto  Halts  Bombing  of  Haight 
No  Troop  Withdrawal  in  Sight 

Last  Sunday  marijuana  smoke  hung  almost  as  heavy  over  Haight  Street  as 
tear  gas  had  the  week  before.  Instead  of  pistol  shots  and  smashing  bottles, 
there  was  the  sound  of  bells  and  flutes.  In  the  center  of  the  intersection  of 
Haight  and  Ashbury,  eight  people  sat  on  a blanket  passing  the  joint  while  two 
middle-aged  tourists  from  Vermont  took  pictures  and  cooed:  "They're  having 
a tea  party  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street!  Isn't  that  wonderful!" 

Everyone  was  hppy  — except  for  the  police  directing  traffic  out  of  the  area, 
who  were  with  few  exceptions  grim  and  unapproachable. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  Why  did  City  Hall  close  Haight  Street  to  traffic  on 
Sunday,  when  the  previous  Sunday  they  had  used  clubs,  mace,  tear  gas  and 
fiirearms  to  keep  it  open? 

Opinion  fell  into  two  sharply  divided  camps.  One  side  — let's  call  them  the 
guerrillas  — believed  that  the  community  had  won  the  street  from  City  Hall 
by  hanging  tough  and  making  a fairly  credible  threat  of  escalating  the  resist- 
ance far  beyond  coke  bottles  in  case  the  police  tried  to  occupy  the  Haight  again. 

Another  side  — let's  call  them  the  hobbits  — believed  that  City  Hall  hda 
finally  seen  the  light  and  yielded  to  reason;  perhaps  even  turned  on. 


In  the  week  following  the  police  riot,  dif- 
ferences within  the  community  were  symbol- 
ized by  two  anonymous  leaflets  (see  center- 
fold). One  called  for  "frisbies:  medicine  balls: 
music"  on  "Haight  Street  Spring  Sunday." 
The  other  called  for  people  to  "Imitate  guer- 
rillas: cop  and  blow.  We  know  how  to  get 
police  to  Haight  now,  what  will  they  find 
next  time  we  call  them?"  It  defined  love  as 
"Protecting  your  women  from  assault 
Walking  a street  you  won 
Your  own  fucking  meat" 

During  that  week  there  was  a great  deal 
of  gun  talk  on  Haight  Street,  not  all  of  it  idle. 

Spirit  was  maintained  on  Haight  Street  by 
a crescendo  of  whistle-blowing  any  time  a 
police  car  passed.  Support  was  mobilized 
elsewhere  in  the  city  by  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Movement,  which  drew  1500  people  to 
a City  Hall  protest  rally  on  Friday  and  parad- 
ed a dozen  different  speakers  to  the  rostrum, 
only  one  of  them  a hippy. 

Neo-Mayor  Alioto's  man  on  the  scene  was 
Mike  McCone,  soft-spoken,  clean-cut,  young 
(33),  and  very  much  the  New  Frontiersman, 
down  to  the  Jack  Kennedy  medallion  that 
hangs  from  his  belt.  He  spent  5*/*  years 
abroad  as  a Peace  Corps  staff  member,  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  last  Fall,  joined 
Alioto's  campaign  as  an  "advance  man"  just 
three  weeks  before  election  day,  and  suffi- 


ciently impressed  Alioto  to  win  a job  -as  his 
Appointments  Secretary.  After  getting  the 
feel  of  the  street  for  a day  or  two,  McCone 
met  with  several  community  leaders  from 
institutions  like  the  Hip  Switchboard,  the 
Straight  Theater,  and  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church.  He  convinced  Alioto  to  close  Haight 
Street  to  auto  traffic  this  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, as  an  experiment. 

By  Tuesday,  McCone  was  beginning  to 
show  the  first  signs  of  panic  The  experiment 
had  been  a great  success.  All  the  tensions  had 
dissolved.  An  Era  of  Good  Feeling  between 
Haight  Street  and  City  Hall  seemed  to  have 
begun.  But  the  hippies  all  believed  that 
Haight  Street  was  to  be  closed  on  traffic 
every  Sunday,  and  perhaps  the  whole  week- 
end as  well,  while  the  Mayor,  even  after  his 
personal  meeting  Monday  with  various  lead- 
ers of  the  hobbit  faction,  still  had  not  de- 
cided whether  to  continue  the  experiment. 
As  of  midweek,  there -still  remaind  the  possi- 
bility that  the  police  would  shoot  up  Haight 
Street  again  this  Sunday. 

But  it  was  a small  possibility.  The  Mayor, 
after  all,  has  no  objection  in  principle  to  a 
street  festival.  (Even  in  Franco  Spain,  the 
villagers  come  out  every  evening  for  the 
paseo,  and  too  bad  for  the  cars).  But  the 
Mayor  does  insist  on  his  power  to  loose  and 
to  bind;  if  there  arc  to  be  festivals  on  Haight 


Street,  they  must  be  a gift  of  City  Hall,  not 
something  seized  from  City  Hall. 

If  the  Mayor  agrees  to  let  Haight  Street 
have  its  promenade  every  week,  there  still 
remains  an  unresolved  issue  — marijuana  en- 
forcement.   

Alioto  must  insist  in  public  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  enforce  all  laws  evenhandedly. 

As  a working  politician,  however,  he  knows 
that  any  city  will  bankrupt  itself  politically 
and  financially  if  it  tries  to  enforce  every 
letter  of  every  law.  The  hippies  consider  a 
quiet  hands-off-marijuana  policy  an  essential 
part  of  any  lasting  detente.  Only  time  will 
tell  whether  Alioto  intends  to  go  along. 

The  guerrilla  faction  insists  that  Sunday's 
street  festival  was  a victory  over  City  Hall. 

A Free  City  leaflet  asks:  "How  does  it  feel  to 
walk  in  a street  that  you  won?"  It  goes  on 
to  say : 'The  city  of  San  Francisco  relinquished 
a small  section  of  control  yesterday  as  Haight 
Street  became  free  street  for  8 sweet  hours. 

...  As  always  happens  when  systems  of 
control  are  relinquished,  CELEBRATION 
broke  out  BREAK  OUT  OF  SYSTEMS  OF 
CONTROL.  Celebrate  the  free  city"  They  see 
Haight  Street  as  a'  beachhead  seized  by  the 
free  city.  They  are  dtermined  to  win  new 
territory  and  to  avoid  being  penned  up  in 
any  ghetto,  however  loving. 

The  hobbits  are  mystified  and  irritated  by 
the  guerrillas,  whose  attitude  seems  to  threat- 
en to  queer  the  deal  with  City  Hall.  The 
guerrillas  feel  humiliated  at  the  thought  of 
living  in  a playpen  provided  by  the  police. 
The  Mayor  is  gratified  to  be  in  control  of 
the  situation,  but  uneasy  because  his  options 
have  been  narrowed  by  autonomous  forces. 

One  mystery  factor  is  the  attitude  of  black 
people  living  in  the  Haight  itself  and  the 
nearby  Fillmore  and  Western  addition.  The 
tear-gassing  and  shoot-em-up  made  a good 
deal  of  black-white  tension  evaporate  in  the 
face  of  anti-cop  solidarity.  If  City  Hall  con- 
tinues to  take  the  soft  line,  however,  young 
black  people  are  likely  to  feel  more  resent- 
ment toward  the  hippies  than  ever  before. 

Another  mystery  factor  is  the  attitude  of 
the  police.  They  were  clearly  upset  by  Sun- 
day's festival,  and  itching  for  "action."  But 
for  many  of  them,  even  the  poor  pleasure  of 
self-pity  and  righteousness  must  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  hidden  relief  they  must  have 
felt  at  not  having  to  walk  with  clubs  at  the 
ready  under  windows  where  snipers  might  be 
hiding. 

Marvin  Carson 


Eight  Hours  of  People 
In  Haight  St.  Sunday 

Ion  Carden 

Thanks  to  the  riot  publicity,  business  on 
Haight  Street  went  up  20°/o  last  Sunday.  This 
week,  police  kept  the  cars  off  the  street  just 
as  mechanically  as  they  had  dc-peopled 
Haight  Street  the  week  before.  Over  5000 
people  danced  or  walked  around  or  bought 
comics  and  ice  cream  cones  or  smoked  dope 
or  kept  an  eye  on  the  police. 

The  party  started  at  2pm  with  a joyous 
street-cleaning.  As  22  helmeted  motorcycle 
officers  closed  the  street,  a Sanitary  Patrol 
truck  brought  in  heavy  brooms  to  dc-littcr 
the  area.  Hoses  were  attached  to  hydrants. 
Volunteers  (one  Hell's  Angel,  a reporter,  etc.) 
swarmed  to  clean  and  hose  the  street.  A few 
boys  got  free  showers. 

There  were  eight  hours  of  people  in  the 
street.  About  half  were  tourists,  including 
French  sailors  from  the  Jeanne  d'Arc.  I met 
an  Italian  from  Marin  County,  a spade  from 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  a Zen  expert,  a switch- 
board operator,  and  countless  others.  Some 
people  thought  Alioto  had  opened  the  street, 
some  thought  it  was  the  work  of  the  hippies, 
and  most  people  just  thought  it  was  natural 
to  find  a street  party  in  this  unpredictable 
neighborhood. 

The  crowd  of  thousands  was  aware  that 
police  had  them  roped  in.  They  knew  that  the 
Mayor  controlled  the  police  and  that  Alioto 
had  called  last  week's  bottle-throwers  "nco- 
Fascist  punks."  When  a paddy  wagon  drove 
by,  whistles  shrilled  from  apartment  build- 
ings. A spade  was  being  arrested  for  stealing 
a hippie's  camera,  and  hundreds  pressed 
against  the  wagon  and  each  other.  • 

Two  thin  black  girls  walked  along  with 
the  sign,  "We  Want  to  Get  High  (Messed 
Up)."  The  atmosphere  of  smoking  dope  and 
thinking  about  a riot  was  a natural  release 
for  tensions  — but  police  were  on  the  next 
block. 

"We're  just  waiting  for  orders,"  said  a 
motorcycle  officer,  when  I asked  how  long 
the  Haight  would  be  open.  "Hey,  is  that  the 
dirty  paper?"  he  continued,  "the  Berkeley 
Barbl  — where  guys  advertise  for  guys 
You  ever  put  an  ad  in  there?"  1 showed  him 
the  Oracle  I was  bringing  to  my  house  on 
Frederick. 

By  evening,  flutes,  drums,  guitars,  and 
people  were  still  going  strong.  Individuals 
were  freely  smoking  grass,  drinikng  beer, 
carrying  candles,  dancing,  and  eating  fish  & 
chips. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  French  movie  "War 
of  the  Buttons"  flashed  onto  one  building 
across  from  the  Straight  Theater.  A light 
show  pulsed  on  another  building.  Hundreds 
grooved  at  a free  dance  inside  the  Theater. 

By  10pm,  cars  began  to  filter  back  onto  the 
street.  The  crowd  dispersed  easily,  and  many 
left  with  the  idea  that  there  would  be  another 
street  party  next  Sunday. 


Revolution  in  Eugene 

Wayne  Collins 
The  sleepy  college  town  of  Eugene,  Oregon 
was  momentarily  disrupted  by  revolution  last 
week.  It  was  unfortunate  that  no  one  noticed 
except  the  strange  bedfellows  of  Young  Am- 
ericans for  Freedom  (the  right  wing  student 
group)  and  Students  for  a Democratic  Socie- 
ty. It  was  a joint  effort. 

Lc  Roi'  Jones  came  with  bodyguards  and 
called  for  revolution;  it  was  unclear  who  was 
going  to  lead  it.  Bettina  Aptheker  came^vith- 
out,  called  for  revolution  and  was  more  clear 
about  who  was  to  lead  it  — everyone.  Every- 
body was  against  the  draft;  everybody  against 
the  war,  except  the  YAF  speakers  and  assort- 
ed right  wingers  who  were  invited  to  insure 
that  it  was  an  educational  function.  (It  was 
billed  as  a "Revolutionary  Symposium").  So 
Professor  Drakovich  of  Stanford,  Phillis  Scha- 
fly,  author  of  A Choice  Not  an  Echo,  and 
Fulton  Lewis  III  discussed  revolution  on  equal 
terms  with  Dave  Dellinger  and  Benjamin 
Spock. 

Dr.  Spock  thought  it  impossible  to  get  a 
million  votes  for  any  independent  peace  can- 
didate in  '68.  He  did  not  think  it  impossible 
to  get  a million  people  to  Chicago  at  John- 
son's convention. 

After  three  days  the  "Revolutionary  Sym- 
posium" was  over,  and  the  Governor  dis- 
solved the  state  of  partial  martial  law. 

All  in  all,  it  somehow  sounded  like  a re- 
peat performance  — at  least  by  phone. 
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Cal  Breaks  Black  Boycott 
Nice  Guys  Finish  Last 


Friday  evening,  February  16,  four  track  athletes  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  competed  in  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  s annual 
indoor  track  meet  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  N.Y.A.C.  is  a century-old 
wealthy  businessmen's  club  that,  among  other  things,  sponsors  various 
athletic  teams  and  events.  In  the  past  100  years  the  club  has  never  granted 
social  membership  to  a non-white  individual  or  allowed  non-white  athletes 
to  compete  on  its  athletic  teams.  Sensitive  white  athletes  have  always  re- 
fused to  compete  for  the  N.Y.A.C.,  but  the  club,  because  of  its  wealth  and 
prestige,  is  still  able  to  lure  many  outstanding  white  athletes  into  competing 
for  it.  Recently,  many  of  the  athletes  who  compete  for  the  club  signed  a 
petition  requesting  that  non-white  athletes  be  allowed  to  join.  The  white 
hierarchy  of  the  club  ignored  the  request. 

Because  of  the  blatant  racist  practices  of  the  N.Y.A.C.,  Harry  Edwards, 
the  San  Jose  State  College  professor  who  is  leading  the  proposed  black  boy- 
cott of  the  Olympic  Games,  called  for  boycott  of  last  Friday  s 100th  annual 
N.Y.A.C.  indoor  track  meet.  The  response  of  most  black  and  white  athletes 
through  the  country  was  heartwarming.  Every  outstanding  black  American 
athlete,  with  one  exception,  refused  to  compete  in  the  meet.  The  white 
athletes  at  the  two  Eastern  powerhouse  indoor  track  schools,  Villanova  and 
Georgetown,  voted  not  to  compete.  Every  predominantly  Negro  college  in 
the  country  boycotted  the  meet.  The  three  military  academies  were  ruled 
out  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  coaches  of  New  York  City's  public 
and  Catholic  high  schools  voted  not  to  have  their  teams  take  part.  Several 
Russian  athletes,  who  previous  to  the  boycott  had  agreed  to  compete,  with- 
drew. And  hundreds  of  other  clubs,  schools,  and  athletes  boycotted  the  meet. 

Before  the  impact  of  the  boycott  was  realized,  over  15,000  tickets  had 
been  sold,  and  ABC  had  paid  the  N.Y.A.C.  for  permission  to  televise  the 
meet  as  part  of  their  Wide  World  of  Sports  series.  Forseeing  possible  finan- 
cial disaster  and  loss  of  prestige  if  the  meet  failed,  the  N.Y.A.C.'s  meet 
promoter  became  frantic.  After  repeated  attempts  to  secure  black  athletes 
proved  futile,  he  began  to  search  the  country  for  white  athletes  who  would 
compete  and  save  the  meet  from  failure.  Immdiately,  athletes  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  the  Houston  Striders,  Duke,  and 
Maryland  agreed  to  compete.  Still  many  white  athletes  refused  to  compete 
and,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  the  N.Y.A.C.  invited  Cal's  third-rate  indoor 
mile  relay  team.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Cal  team  was  not  invited  primarily 
because  of  their  athletic  merits;  the  athletes  finished  last  in  the  two  events 
they  entered.  Why  then  did  the  N.Y.A.C.  go  to  the  great  expense  of  flying 
four  Cal  athletes  and  their  coach  back  to  New  York?  Apparently,  the  meet 
promoter  felt  that  if  Cal,  with  its  "liberal"  reputation,  entered  the  meet,  it 
would  show  the  public  that  the  club  was  not  racist. 

According  to  Pete  Newell,  Cal's  athletic  director,  the  four  white  athletes 
agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  since  they  felt  the  N.Y.A.C.  did  not  practice 
racial  discrimination  as  this  particular  meet  was  open  to  both  white  and 
black  athletes.  It  is  common  knowledge  throughout  track  circles  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  the  N.Y.A.C.  is  a racist  club  — or  at  best  a club  that  does  not 
admit  non-whites.  Any  athlete  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  attend  Cal  can- 
not honestly  say  he  is  unaware  of  the  discriminatory  racial  policies  of  the 
N.Y.A.C.  For  the  entire  week  preceding  the  meet,  the  national  news  media 
daily  carried  stories  acknowledging  that  a non-white  had  never  been  admit- 
ted to  the  club. 

Even  though  the  four  white  athletes  at  Cal  were  willing  to  openly  exhibit 
their  contempt  for  their  black  teammates  by  voting  to  compete  in  the  meet, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  coach  or  athletic  director  would  have  had 
the  decency  to  have  said  that  no  University  of  California  athlete  could  com- 
pete in  the  meet  — at  least  not  while  representing  Cal.  Even  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  humane  enough  to  not  allow  the  three  military  academies 
to  compete ! 

Reports  of  this  incident  seem  to  be  further  substantiated  by  the  complaints 
previously  aired  by  black  athletes  at  Cal.  The  University  is  not  responsible 
for  Racist  behavior  by  its  students,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the  employment 
of  the  men  who  allowed  these  athletes  to  represent  Cal  in  the  N.Y.A.C.  meet. 
It  is  a disgrace  that  the  administration  will  tolerate  men  like  Sam  Bell,  the 
track  coach,  and  Pete  Newell,  the  athletic  director.  The  Berkeley  myth  is 
rapidly  crumbling,  for  while  our  finest  students  are  thrown  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  using  a microphone  at  the  wrong  time,  these  athletic  hacks  are 
not  only  tolerated  but  rewarded  with  large  salaries  that  could  better  be  paid 
to  educators. 


Jack  Scott 


The  High  & the  Mighty 

Arrested  this  week  on  charges  of 
possessing  marijuana: 

Bradley  Raymond  Unruh,  19,  of 
Inglewood,  son  of  Jesse  Unruh,  speak- 
er of  the  Assembly; 

Bruce  Carlisle,  19,  of  San  Francisco 
(Pacific  Heights),  son  of  Burlington 


Carlisle,  president  of  the  116-year-old 
A.  Carlisle  & Co.  printing  and  station- 
ery firm. 

Arrested  this  week  on  charges  of 
selling  marijuana: 

Robert  Norman  Gregg,  18,  son  of 
Contra  Costa  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Norman  Gregg. 


Because  1 seem  to  suffer  from  a compulsion  to  conduct  contests,  here's 


another:  Everyone  wins  the  GRAND  PRIZE  who  answers  all  questions 
correctly.  The  GRAND  PRIZE:  10  — count  them  — 10  Synanon  pens!! 
Unable  to  sell,  unwilling  to  give  away  these  pens  these  last  two  years, 
I proudly  offer  them  as  prizes!  Remember,  all  questions  must  be  an- 
swered correctly  and  I'm  the  sole  judge! 

Incidentally,  I'll  confess  I gave  no  prizes  after  the  last  contest.  I'll  also 
admit  I noticed  no  one  complained.  However,  each  correct  entry  must 
receive  the  GRAND  PRIZE  on  submission!  ANYONE  ASKING  QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT  THE  CONTEST  IS  DISQUALIFIED! 


contest  check  true  or  false 


True'  False 


Moe's  is  Print  Mint 

□ 

□ 

Print  Mint  is  Moe's 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  is  Moe's 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  sells  tickets 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  gives  away  posters 

□ 

□ 

Moe  likes  dogs  at  the  store 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  sells  books 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  buys  books 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  has  paperbacks 

□ 

□ 

Anyone  asking  questions  about  this  contest  is 
disqualified 

□ 

□ 

Moe  drops  acid 

□ 

Moe's  sells  paperbacks 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  sells  incense 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  has  hardbacks 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  sells  roach  clips 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  buys  hardbacks 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  buys  anything 

□ 

□ 

Moe's  doesn't  buy  a thing 

□ 

□ 

Moe  is  a fence 

□ 

□ 

Moe  is  Gypsy  Boots  after  he  went  off  his  diet 

□ 

□ 

Moe  is  the  Mexican  bandit  in  the  Granny  Goose 
commercial 

□ 

□ 

Moe  played  King  Ubu  in  Ubu  the  King 

□ 

□ 

Mr.  Sax  is  the  high  roller  at  Moe's 

□ 

□ 

Scott  Smiley  is  known  as  Smiley,  the  Beloved. 

□ 

□ 

Anyone  asking  questions  about  this  contest  is 
disqualified 

□ 

□ 

Fair  is  fair,  and  I've  decided  to  give  anyone  who  fills  out  this 
form  one  pen.  This  offer  good  for  only  one  week  from  this  date 


Submit  entries  to: 


MOE’S  BOOKS 

247 6 Telegraph  Ave. 
Berkeley 


(Anyone  who  phones  is  disqualified). 

^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa^ 


photo  by  Dec  Gorton 


Rivers  have  a'  strange  attraction  for  the  people  who  live  along  their  banks 
It  may  be  because  a river,  unlike  an  ocean  or  a lake,  is  going  somewhere.  The 
Ohio  doesn't  go  much  of  anywhere  by  itself,  but  it  links  up  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  helps  make  it  a great  river.  It  travels  through  beautiful  country, 
rough  wooded  hills,  and  its  traffic  is  picturesque.  First  of  all  there  are  the  Ohio's 
towboats,  small  but  powerful,  nudging  enormous  rafts  of  coal  barges  down  the 
river.  At  night  you  hear  the  towboats,  but  see  only  their  ghostly  outlines 
drawn  with  purple  lanterns.  Then  there  are  the  ferry  boats,  some  just  large 
enough  for  passengers,  others  that  can  carry  a dozen  cars.  The  Ohio  boasts  no 
New  Orleans  on  its  banks,  only  a few  undistinguished  cities  and  a lot  of  muddy 
towns. 

My  father  was  born  in  one  of  these  towns,  a place  called  Madison,  Indiana. 
The  houses  in  Madison  are  made  out  of  painted  brick,  with  walls  that  look 
to  be  three  feet  thick.  They  were  built  by  the  German  settlers  who  came  to 
Cincinatti  in  the  mid-1850's,  then  strung  out  along  the  river.  Each  house  has 
a water-mark,  a brown  line  permanently  drawn  around  the  walls  several  feet 
off  the  ground,  the  water-mark  commemorates  the  floods  that  periodically  bind 
the  townspeople  together,  and  give  them  something  to  talk  about.  Less  fortu- 
nate are  the  citizens  of  towns  like  Tell  City,  who  live  behind  sturdy  floodwalls 
that  cut  them  off  from  their  river,  and  make  them  seem  inmates  of  a friendly 
prison. 

Every  river  town  has  a great  person,  someone  who  years  ago  became  famous 
and  eventually  died.  Madison  has  such  a person,  a man  who  lived  in  a vast, 
white  brick  mansion  way  up  the  bank,  safe  from  the  Ohio's  greedy  waters 
1 don't  remember  who  this  man  was.  He  may  have  been  a President  or  an 
industrialist,  or  perhaps  a Hoosier  poet.  It  doesn't  much  matter,  because  his 
grass  is  still  nicely  cut  and  occasional  visitors  pay  homage  to  his  memory. 
Once,  while  hitch-hiking  to  New  Orleans,  I was  picked  up  by  a cardboard  box 
salesman  from  Madison,  who  claimed  to  be  this  man's  grandson,  but  I found 
that  hard  to  believe.  The  salesman,  whose  name  was  Ed  Kemp,  drank  whiskey 
and  told  a lot  of  lies.  It  took  us  all  night  to  drive  from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
to  Memphis,  because  Ed  stopped  at  evecy  honkytonk  to  drink  and  lie  to  the 
angels. 

Besides  great  men,  the  Ohio  breeds  bad  men.  It  is  not  famous  fc/r  outlaws, 
such  as  bank  robbers.  John  Dillinger,  the  bandit,  came  from  Mooresville,  svhich 
is  in  the  flat  farmlands  of  central  Indiana.  The  Ohio  breeds  murderers.  One  of 
the  worst  I remember  was  the  Chinese  Executioner,  who  terrorized  river  fami- 


lies for  a year.  They  finally  caught  him,  but  he  broke  jail  with  . key  made  out 
of  cardboard  and  soap.  Then,  like  most  dissatisfied  midwesterners,  he  came  to 
California  where  he  met  his  end. 

The  worst  I ever  saw  was  Emmet  Hashfield.  Hashfield  murdered  little  Honey 
Terry,  the  ten-year-old  daughter  of  a Booneville,  Indiana  doctor.  He  cut  her 
body  into  six  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the  Ohio.  The  sheriff  caught  Hash- 
field,  but  the  men  of  Booneville  got  together  and  decided  to  lynch  him  instead 
of  putting  him  up  for  trial.  The  sheriff  saw  them  coming  and  snuck  his  prison- 
er out,  away  from  the  river  and  the  river  towns.  He  brought  Hashfield  to  trial 
in  Monroe  County,  where  I lived  at  the  time. 

Hashfield's  trial  caused  considerable  interest  in  Monroe  County.  Present 
were  the  representatives  of  Boone  County  and,  of  course,  Honey  Terry's  family. 
Her  father  had  toured  the  state  arguing  for  stricter  laws  against  convicted 
sexual  offenders,  which  Emmet  Hashfield  had  been  prior  to  the  murder.  The 
scene  in  the  back  of  the  courtroom  was  real.  Instead  of  six-foot  fans  beating 
the  air  overhead,  stirring  up  the  flies,  there  were  air  conditioners.  There  were 
no  spitoons  and  the  crowd  was  quiet.  They  sat  in  wooden  pews. 

Up  front,  things  were  less  real.  There  were  the  United  States  and  Indiana 
flags,  a high  bench,  a few  tables  and  hard  chairs  and  a Latin  saying  carved  on 
the  wall.  The  murderer  Hashfield,  entered.  At  first,  I mistook  him  for  the 
prosecuter.  He  was  an  old  man,  perhaps  sixty,  with  a pale,  sickly  look.  He  wore 
a state-supplied  dark  blue  suit,  thick  glasses,  and  his  hair  was  white  and  thin- 
ning. Hashfield  appeared  to  be  a gentle  man,  and  indeed,  had  been  seen  chatting 
gently  with  Honey  Terry  the  morning  of  the  murder.  He  did  not  take  the  stand 
during  the  trial,  but  sat  droopily  in  his  chair  the  whole  time,  seemingly  un- 
interested in  or  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  before  him.  The  prosecuter  put 
the  Boone  County  sheriff  on  the  stand  and  questioned  him  for  two  days  about 
the  evidence,  bloody  rags  and  a hog  knife. found  in  Hashfield's  shack.  Next 
they  showed  slides  of  parts  of  the  victim  that  had  been  dredged  from  the  Ohio. 
As  for  any  river  town  murder,  they  had  known  where  to  look.  As  always,  the 
river  had  yielded  up  the  victim,  for  despite  its  role  in  creating  murderers  it  does 
not  conceal  them. 

The  trial  ended,  but  I don’t  remember  how.  I do  know  that  the  judge  told  a 
friend  of  mine.he  would  hang  Emmet  Hashfield,  and  he  probably  did.  It  doesn't 
make  much  difference  because  the  Ohio  is  still  there,  its  dark  waters  luring 
murderers  to  their  horrible  deeds,  then  betraying  them  to  their  victims' 

avengers.  Charles  Tweed 
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Marvin  Garson  , . ■ , 

The  foreword  to  S.okely  Carmichael's  book  Black  I’moer,  published  last 
August  and  largely  ignored,  beg.ns  with  these  words:  Th.s  book  presents 
a political  framework  and  ideology  which  represents  the  las* 
opportunity  for  this  society  to  work  out  its  racial  problems  short  of  pro- 
longed destructive  guerrilla  warfare.  . . , . 

In  his  Oakland  Auditorium  speech  February  17,  Carmichael  issued  the 
declaration  of  guerrilla  war  — or,  more  exactly,  the  mobilization  orders 
which  we  printed  in  full  last  week.  There's  no  point  arguing  over  questions 
of  timing,  over  whether  February  1968  was  the  right  moment.  Let  s talk 
about  the  character  of  the  approaching  civil  war,  as  Carmichael  sees  it. 

Most  of  all,  he  says,  it's  a war  for  the  survival  of  black  people.  Carmichael 
believes  that  black  people  face  the  possibility  of  genocide,  starting  this 
summer.  He  may  be  wrong  about  that,  but  there  is  enough  tentative  evi- 
dence, enough  hints  going  around,  for  prudent  men  to  mobilize  in  sell- 
defense.  "Now  if  some  black  people  do  not  think  that  the  white  man  is  gonna 
wipe  us  out  completely,  then  it  won't  be  no  harm  being  prepared  just  in  case 
he  decides  to  do  it."  That's  perfectly  sensible.  Better  safe  than  sorry,  as  the 
experience  of  the  European  Jews  shows. 

Second  question:  who  is  preparing  this  genocide?  In  other  words,  who  is 

the  enemy?  „ , 

Carmichael's  answer:  "The  white  man"  or  "the  white  race  or  the 
honky"  — not  "white  oppression"  or  "white  supremacy"  or  "white  racism. 
(This  may  sound  picky,  but  a lot  of  bullets  will  be  flying  around  this  summer 
and  it's  very  important  to  know  whose  names  will  be  on  which). 

I think  it  is  a simple,  obvious  fact  that  some  white  people  are  preparing 
genocide  against  black  people  and  some  aren't.  It's  so  obvious  that  you  don  t 
even  need  a scorecard  to  tell  who  the  players  are.  The  ones  preparing  geno- 
cide are  cops,  politicians,  generals,  and  so  forth,  or  didn  t you  know  that? 
Certain  white  people  are  clearly  not  preparing  genocide  against  black  people 
— hippies  and  anti-war  activists  come  quickly  to  mind.  Maybe  they  aren't 
John  Browns  — the  last  time  around,  the  number  of  John  Browns  could  be 
counted  on  one  finger  — but  neither  are  they  preparing  genocide. 

The  great  majority  of  white  people  are  not  yet  spoken  for.  A political 
battle  is  shaping  up  to  convert  them  to  one  side  or  another,  or  to  neutralize 
them.  A black  power  movement  that  identifies  the  occupying  white  police 
force  as  its  main  enemy  can  count  on  ambivalence  or  friendliness  among 
certain  white  people  who  also  have  reasons  to  dislike  the  police.  But  a black 
power  movement  that  identifies  "the  white  man"  in  general  as  its  enemy 
will  thereby  throw  the  political  battle  to  the  forces  of  genocide. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Carmichael's  proposal  to  do  "maximum  dam- 
age in  their  community"  gets  translated  into  black  terror  raids  against  white 


neighborhoods.  That  can  mean  only  one  thing:  white  vigilante  committees 
will  form  and  exercise  unchallenged  political  leadership  in  white  communi- 
ties White  radicals  will  be  completely  disarmed  polmcally.  There  will  be 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  sit  in  their  houses  - with  shotguns  in  their 
laps  for  use  against  anyone  who  tries  breaking  down  their  door,  no  matter 
what  historic  burden  of  guilt  or  innocence  he  brings  with  him. 

In  other  words,  if  you  insist  that  "the  white  man'  in  general  is  your 
enemy  and  if  you  act  on  that  assumption,  you  will  thereby  make  it  true 

Carmichael's  speech  did  carry  one  very  important  message:  racial  tension 
is  racial  tension.  It's  a fact  which  many  people  refuse  to  see.  You  can  tick 
off  statistics  to  prove  that  blacks  are  economically  worse  off  than  whites, 
that  the  gap  is  growing;  you  can  talk  all  you  want  about  ]obs,  school  bud- 
gets, and  health  programs;  but  you  must  face  up  to  the  truth  of  what  Car- 
michael says:  ".  . . no  matter  how  much  money  you  make  in  the  black 
community,  when  you  go  into  the  white  world  you  are  still  a nigger." 

The  black  longshoreman  gets  the  same  pay  as  the  white  longshoreman 
and  has  the  same  job  security,  but  in  the  racial  crisis  he  is  still  inescapably  a 
black  man.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  will  share  the  fate  of  black  people, 
whatever  it  is.  From  the  moment  Rosa  Parks  sat  down  in  the  forbidden 
section  of  a Montgomery  bus,  black  people  have  been  struggling  for  dignity 
Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  voter  registration  in  Mississippi  or  rent  strikes 
in  Harlem,  the  assertion  of  human  dignity  is  what  it's  all  about. 

So  when  Carmichael  says  "We're  fighting  for  our  humanity,"  he  is  abso- 
lutely right.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  identify  the  human  and  the  anti-human 
with  the  colored  and  the  white,  he  trips  all  over  himsef. 

There  is  nothing  more  ludicrous,  for  instance,  than  his  assertion  tha 
black  people  in  America  should  naturally  ally  themselves  with  the  Arabs 
"Egypt  is  our  motherland,"  says  Carmichael,  it's  in  Africa.  Sure  it  is. 
Just  ask  the  Arabs  about  Africa.  They  differentiate  very  carefully  between 
North  Africa  and  what  they  refer  to  as  "black  Africa."  The  Arabs  enslaved 
black  Africans  centuries  before  the  European  slave  trade  first  began,  and  for 
some  time  since  it  ended.  The  only  remnant  of  chattel  slavery  today  is  in 
Saudia  Arabia. 

Carmichael  knows  all  that.  Perhaps  it  slipped  his  mind;  or  perhaps  he  fel 
that  a little  old-fashioned  street-corner  nationalism,  a few  little  black  lies 
here  and  there,  would  function  positively  "as  an  organizing  tool." 

The  heart  of  Carmichael's  speech  in  these  words:  "It's  not  a question  of 
right  or  left,  it's  a question  of  black.  You  dig  where  we  coming  from?  We 
coming  from  a black  thing." 

There  are  good  reasons  to  assume  that  Carmichael  really  means  it.  Some- 
one who  joined  the  Young  People's  Socialist  League  at  the  age  of  15  (at  a 
time  when  the  Schachtman-Trotsky  debate  on  the  class  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  still  a hot  topic  of  conversation  at  parties)  does  not  lightly  equate 
left  and  right.  


Pig  Pandemonium  Panics  Esquire 


by  Ralph  /.  Gleason 

Frantz  Fanon  is  too  tough  (as  was  C.  Wright  Mills  to  say  nothing  of  Marx) 
for  the  pepsi-generation  to  read  and  so,  I suppose,  are  Malcolm  X and  Stokely 
Carmichael.  So  as  we  sit  here  watching  the  war  live-and-direct  bringing  all 
its  horror  into  our  living  room  (purged  of  reality  and  made  into  a new  kind 
of  Palladin  by  satellite  transmission)  there  comes  a substitute. 

Esquire's  latest  issue  (March)  has  provided  us  with  an  almost-instant 
appreciation  of  the  reality  behind  the  Johnson  rhetoric  and  the  American 
Dream  in  an  article  called  "The  Second  Civil  War"  by  Gary  Wills  which 
ought  to  be  required  reading  for  everyone  in  the  USA. 

Wills  went  out  and  interviewed  law  enforcement  officers  (cops,. police 
commissioners.  Army  officers  and  the  rest)  all  over  the  country,  some  black 
leaders  in  Detroit,  the  maker  of  an  armored  car  that  sounds  like  it's  right  out 
of  James  Bond,  the  inventor  of  MACE  and  the  von  Clauzewitz  of  anti-riot 
action  in  the  cities,  a retired  US  Army  colonel  named  Rex  Applegate  (as 
American  as  Rex  Applegate?). 

The  picture  that  he  then  presents  makes  everything  Fanon,  Malcolm  and 
the  Black  Panthers  talk  about  assume  the  kind  of  reality  this  country  is 
pathologically  determined  to  avoid  facing. 

Take  the  two  black  deputy  sheriffs  in  Chicago  (who  sound  exactly  like 
Coffin  Ed  and  Gravedigger  of  the  Chester  Himes  novels  which  ought  to  be, 
incidentally,  in  any  university's  black  literature  course  as  well  as  on  the 
sociology  reading  lists).  They  explain  exactly  where  it  is  at  and  where  they 
will  be  when  the  race  war  comes. 

The  Esquire  article  depicts  an  America  gone  insane,  a true  Desolation 
Row.  Despite  the  observation  (and  it's  correct)  by  Nathan  Glazer  that  the 
militant  black  rhetoric  covers  only  reasonable  demands,  those  reasonable 
demands  are  not  going  to  be  met  and  instead,  a kind  of  desperation  ideology 
is  forming,  based  on  the  inevitability  of  a black-white  civil  war  in  this 


country.  As  long  as  you're  up,  get  me  a Grant's  and  try  THAT  concept  on 
your  new  automatic  stick  shift  VW. 

The  white  people  are  the  sick  body,  not  the  blacks,  and  what  studies 
would  be  most  useful  would  be  those  explaining  why  the  whites  are  the  way 
they  are.  The  Esquire  article  shows  the  nation's  police  departments  compet- 
ing for  guns  and  equipment.  "Riots  are  big  business  now,"  it  says,  "and 
everyone  is  trying  to  get  into  the  act." 

"Barbed  wire  'concertinas'  used  to  channel  the  run  of  cattle,  have  been 
bought  by  police  for  barricading  streets.  Those  who  make  hard  baseball 
hats  are  reworking  them  for  riot  use  with  radio  earphones  inside.  The  old 
Roman  shield  has  come  back  into  use  to  stop  thrown  bottles  and  bricks 
Sound  and  light  are  being  tested  — certain  sound  waves  cause  men  to  loose 
their  bowels;  other  'curdling'  sounds  drive  men  from  their  vicinity.  One 
man  has  even  invented  a 'nonlethal'  flame  thrower." 

As  you  read  this,  the  salesmen  are  flying  from  city  to  city  with  their  order 
blanks  and  literature  selling  to  police  chiefs  and  the  police  commissioners 
The  chief  in  Philadelphia  was  bugged  that  the  chief  in  L.A.  got  some  World 
War  II  armored  cars.  And  if  some  collector  has  a backyard  full  of  those  small 
French  tanks  of  1940,  they  will  finally  find  a use. 

Armed  helicopters,  special  gas-shell  guns  even  the  Army  doesn't  have, 
agents  and  double  agents,  all  the  apparatus  of  guerrilla  warfare  is  gathering 

Meanwhile,  the  white  society  insists  on  proving  it  doesn't  mean  it,  the 
law-and-order  mystique  swells,  the  revolutionaries  watch  the  TV  broadcasts 
and  the  black  soldiers  come  home,  expert  in  hand-to-hand  combat  fresh  from 
the  jungle. 

When  Trouchu  issued  rifles  to  the  French  citizens  in  the  siege  of  Paris, 
Marx  commented  that  one  result  was  that  it  had  given  "the  French  prole- 
tariat practice  in  arms." 

Where  HAVE  all  the  flowers  gone? 
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Flower  Power  Smothers 


STRAIGHT  THEATER  MEETING  SUBDUES  LOVE 
TO  LIMITED  IMAGINATION 


COMMUNITY  FEARED  LOST:  SMOTHERED  UNDER  FLOWER  PETALS 

what  about  LOVE  as:  soft  eyed  oriental  women  shooting  down  American  planes 
(pity  the  pilot?  Another  time  thanks) 

Che  executing  a turncoat  or  chief  of  police 
Chief  Joseph 

a black  thing 

Let's  take  ourselves  seriously  a moment,  cosmic  comedy  aside.'We're  beautiful 
people.  Our  men  are  tough.  They  have  style,  guile,  balls,  imagination  and 
autonomy.  Our  women  are  soft,  skilled,  fuck  like  angels;  radiate  children, 
scent  and  colors  like  the  crazy  bells  that  mark  our  time.  /This  is  the  race  that 
almost  died  in  Tenafly  and  Minneapolis.  This  is  what  we've  salvaged  from  the 
horror.  /This  is  it.  HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIVE?  Figure  that  out.  Let  your  death 
follow  that  decision. 

OUR  LIVES  ARE  AT  STAKE 
to  cut  your  hair,  to  wear  disguises,  to  go  back  is  SUICIDE 
OUR  LIVES  ARE  AT  STAKE 

the  STREET  is  what  you  all  own  together.  Meet  your  brothers  on  it,  You  are  a 
class  of  people:  blackwhitetexmex  hellsangelchinkspicwop  all  boil  down  to 
STREET.  Get  to  know  each  other.  Talk  now,  while  there's  still  time.  From  the 
heart  . . . eyeball  collisions  . . . .collusion. 

PALES:  learn  blackness.  Your  life  will  depend  on  a black  thing.  Whitey  can 
no  longer  tell  the  difference  between  "us"  and  "them".  . . he's  right 
for  once.  Blacks  will  teach  you  about  righteous  anger,  courage.  Talk 
to  them.  Tell  them  about  the  place  you  left. 

BLACKS:  pale  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  white  men.  Don't  confuse  them. 

Many  have  good  information  stolen  from  white  schools.  Tap  it,  use 
it.  The  panther  does  not  attack  the  lion.  Both  kill  the  hyena. 

THE  CLASS  YOU  MAKE  TOGETHER  WILL  MAKE  THE  REVOLUTION 

Know  the  streets.  Where  can  women  and  children  be  sent  in  a hurry?  When 
you  cop  where  do  you  blow?  Confrontations  are  death.  Imitate  guerrillas:  cop 
and  blow.  We  know  how  to  get  police  to  Haight  now,  what  will  they  find  next 
time  we  call  them? 

Patience  does  not  mean  postponement.  Learn  your  turf,  your  weapons  you 
allies.  ETERNITY  IS  RIGHT  NOW. 

LOVE!  PROTECTING  YOUR  WOMEN  FROM  ASSAULT 
WALKING  A STREET  YOU  WON 
YOUR  OWN  FUCKING  MEAT 
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call 


me 


your 


Haight  st  I 

2 

Spring  Sunday  j 
come  to  the  Panhandle  Sunday 

frisbies  v medicine  balls  v music 
from  noon  to  you  name  it 
Sunday  Spring  Haight  Street 


obert  Novic 


INOW 


photo  by  Gerhard  Gsche . 


Waiting  on  Haight  Street.  Walking  up  and  down  the  street  . . . into  the  park  . . . digging  the  drums  Indian  music  and  weavin 
jodies,  topknots  waving  in  the  cymbols  . . . Quiet  brightness  in  the  springtime,  strollers  and  dancers  in  the  park.  The  police  seemed  far  awa} 
Through  the  park  the  waiting  was  everywhere  ... 

Then  back  on  the  street,  still  stoned  from  my  after  breakfast  number  . Tourists  walking  with  me,  sly  giggles  in  their  bellies 
jodom  and  Gomorrah  . . . French  sailors  with  Jeanne  D'Arc  written  on  their  silly  caps.  The  French  are  our  friends  now,  they  got  out  of  Viet-Nan 
Wait . . . waiting  for  the  denizens  to  crawl  from  their  lairs  and  take  the  street  away  from  the  circus  crowd  . . 

The  word  comes  down  the  street.  They've  given  us  the  street . . no  traffic  on  Haight  Street.  Go  out  children  and  play,  they'll  eve 
irn  on  the  fire  hydrants  to  cool  us  off.  Now  we  know  . . it's  their  street  and  Alioto's  groovy  again  and  I love  the  fuzz  . . Because  this  wee 
ley  didn't  kick  the  shit  out  of  me.  Instead  they  let  me  play. 

Crowds  in  the  street,  kids  selling  beads,  three  little  black  chicks  doing  a soft  shoe  Martha  and  the  Vandellas  . . . and  everywhere  dop 
ffhgher  than  I thought  I could  get  . . . drifting  up  and  down  as  first  warm  springtime  bodies  and  water  splash  down  the  street.  Everyone  ston' 
|nd  playing  in  the  street.  Laughing,  knowing  that  this  is  how  it  could  be  but  not  when  its  still  their  street. 

Everyone  happy  and  grooving  and  wonderful  rap  about  love  and  victory  and  a lot  of  shit  is  coming  down  and  none  of  it  re 
[hey  took  away  what  we  earned  a week  ago. 

They  set  us  free  for  a day  . . . if  you  believe  that  another  man  can  free  you  . . . but  they  were  watching  at  every  corner,  hard  hea 
_jn  hard  hats,  reminding  thmeselves  of  Monday  on  the  street. 


H 
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|Cleanliness  godliness 
hegel  & dope 

Sandy  Darlington 

The  Cleanliness  & Godliness  Skiffle  Band  is  surfacing  again,  after  several 
months  of  deep  oceanic  changes,  during  which  fhey  lost  three  members,  picked 
up  two  more,  signed  with  Vanguard,  and  began  to  do  a lot  of  original  material. 

If  you  liked  them  before,  it  was  probably  because  they  enjoyed  themselves 
on  stage  and  played  "happy"  music:  ragtime.  They  still  do  that,  but  other 
dimensions  are  coming  forth.  I like  to  watch  their  whole  thing  develop.  It's 
like  a mural  being  painted.  First  you  see  the  sketch  on  paper,  then  it's  blocked 
out  crudely  on  a wall,  then  bits  of  color  start  to  appear  . and  what  seemed 
at  first  all  surfaces  and  loose  ends  begins  to  take  shape  as  a whole  picture 
before  your  eyes. 

The  original  C&G  Skiffle  Band  started  at  the  Jabberwock  in  Berkeley  about 
a year  ago,  where  they  jammed  around  on  stage  with  songs  like  Sister  Kate 
and  Searching.  They  were  Berkeley  life-of-the-party,  student-hippie  type  peo- 
ple and  they  gathered  quite  a following. 

After  a while  Sam  Charters  of  Vanguard  got  interested  in  Them,  probably 
because  they  were  fun  in  a way  that  was  close  to  the  needs  of  Vanguard:  they 
were  Kweskinesque  and  Kweskin  was  leaving  Vanguard.  Then  they  did  the 
Berkeley  Folk  Festival  and  were  generally  well  received.  They  were  sloppy 
but  groovy  and  it  seemed  like  they  were  on  their  way. 

Then  they  rather  abruptly  disappeared  from  view.  It's  one  thing  to  mess 
around  on  stage  and  act  groovy  for  your  friends.  It's  another  thing  to  do  it 
full  time.  Then  you  start  to  wonder.  Do  I really  want  to  shimmy  like  my  sister 
Kate?  And  why  do  I end  up  carrying  the  equipment  all  the  time?  And  I don't 
want  to  sing  in  North  Dakota  tonight  anyway.  I guess  music  isn't  my  bag; 
what  I really  care  about  is  Hegel  and  dope. 

So  they  submerged  and  did  battle  with  those  denizens  of  the  deep.  Down 
amongst  the  tangled  seaweed  and  shipwrecks  of  What  Does  It  All  Mean,  they 
struggled  with  the  Giant  Squid  (Who  Am  I?)  and  with  Submariner  (Is  he  a 
Friend  or  a Foe?).  Now  the  Bubbles  and  the  mist  are  settling  and  they've 
bobbed  into  view  again.  They've  changed  but  survived,  and  are  much  further 
along  toward  their  own  thing: 

Phil  Marsh  and  Anni  Johnston  sing  most  of  the  leads  and  are  writing  songs. 
Richard  Saunders  is  still  the  bass  player,  but  he's  Electric  Richard  now,  and 


CARROT  BREAD 

%°  combine  ui  a Urge  bowl:  l cups  of  four  • i%cups  of^ 
sugar  - z teaspoons  of  cinnamon  > z teaspoons  of  bakmg  sofa- 
i teaspoon  of  soli-  _ ^add:  't  cup  grated  coconut  - t cub 
currants  ■ i cup  chopped  poems mpe  together  • add : 
z caps  grated  carrot : / cup  of  bland  vegetable  oil-  3 eggs > 
t teaspoons  of  vanilla : mige  together  with  a wooden  spor 
on'  bake  in:  3 t pound  tin  cans ■ buttered ; or-bsmedU 
foil  loaf  pans  ■ buttered ; or-  a.  9‘x  5 loaf-  buttered  - at  W fir 
one  (tour- 

this  txepc  can  be  doubled  successjuUg  d-  baked  ui  3 &x f' 
loaf  pans  : reduce  heat  23 'if  baked  m glass : done  wkeitu 
it  shrinks  slightly  font  suds  - is firm  to  a gentle  pressure- 
6- a wooden  tcotipick  ui  the  centre  comes  out  dru-  oooCth  ther 
pan  jor  to  nunutes  - turn  out  cr  cool  thorouglihf  ■ wrap  and 
tfort  hi  the  refrigerator  for  up  to  z weeks  ■ or  (rcea  sides 
best  if  aged  one  dag  ■ 


photo  by  Frank  Edward  Johnstone  IV 


Hank  Bradley  plays  fiddle  and  mandolin  and  sings  lead  on  songs  like  Chinese 
New  Year.  He's  a first  rate  musician  and  plays  in  a spectrum  from  old-timey 
to  French  jazz.  Lately  Brian  Voorhees  has  been  playing  harp  with  them. 

When  we  saw  the  band  last  week,  they  did  three  songs  by  Annie  and  one  by 
Phil.  Annie's  a really  fine  singer.  As  the  band  gets  out  more  and  gets  better 
known,  she'll  be  in  a class  with  Janis,  Grace  Slick  and  Tracy  of  Mother  Earth 
(There  are  a lot  of  good  girl  singers  in  the  Bay  Area.  They're  evolving  a way 
of  performing  that  is  unique  for  women  on  stage,  since  it's  basically  relaxed 
and  feminine.  I think  it's  because  the  whole  scene  is  less  up  tight  here  than, 
say,  Greenwich  Village.  And  maybe  it's  easier  for  them  because  they're  in 
groups  here.  Elsewhere  the  typical  female  singer  act  is  a kind  of  Banzai  attack 
they  assault  you  with  handbag  and  umbrella  like  you  were  standing  between 
them  and  a sale  at  Macy's). 

As  the  Skiffle  Band  progresses,  they're  not  abandoning  ragtime,  but  they're 
trying  to  make  it  more  an  expression  of  themselves  and  less  like  a photo  album 
of  somebody  else's  grandma.  It's  a problem  for  any  band  that  plays  "good- 
time music."  The  old  jug  bands  made  complex  music,  but  the  modern  onei 
mostly  limit  themselves  to  perfecting  a kind  of  baroque  camp,  like  an  eternal 
New  Year's  Eve  party,  that  gets  tiresome  after  a while.  I enjoy  watching  the 
Kweskin  band,  who  are  easily  the  best,  but  I can  never  really  believe  that  life 
is  all  party  clothes  and  old  Duke  Ellington  78s.  As  I see  it,  the  Skiffle  Band  are 
moving  beyond  all  that  Ah  Wilderness!  stuff  into  something  more  immediate 
and  complicated,  like  a carriage  of  Frank  Zappan  and  Bessie  Smith. 

Plus  they  have  a warmth  and  friendliness  on  stage  that  is  very  important 
When  you  watch  the  Skiffle  Band,  it's  more  like  a parry  or  a picnic  than  a 
concert. 

There  are  two  opposing  concepts  of  performance.  One  is  based  on  Worship 
and  Wagnerian  distances,  like  the  Beatles  at  Shea  Stadium,  or  the  Monkees 
The  Star  is  Great,  the  people  are  Weak,  they  need  Him.  They  gather  together 
to  Worship  Him.  They  may  relate  to  each  other  as  a secondary  thing,  if  at  all 
in  a fan  club  or  Sunday  School,  but  what  brings  them  together  is  their  need 
to  Worship.  The  logical  end  would  be  for  the  Worshippers  to  tear  the  God- 
figure  into  pieces  and  eat  him,  so  as  to  partake  of  his  Divinity:  your  Host  for 
tonight  will  be  Jim  Morrison. 

The  other  basic  way  to  perform  is  like  the  Skiffle  Band  or  the  Fish  or  Big 
Brother.  They  re  on  stage  but  not  on  a pedestal,  and  they  create  a join-in  and 
dance-along  atmosphere  that  is  basic  to  what  they're  doing.  Part  of  their  mes- 
sage is  that  affection  for  ourselves  and  each  other  is  important.  It's  a demo- 
cratic viewpoint.  Basically  it's  their  development  of  Pete  Seeger's  way  to  help 
people  understand  each  other  by  making  music  together.  He'll  probably  never 
understand  that,  since  the  continuity  is  obscured  for  him,  as  for  most  of  the 
Oldies  but  Goodies,  by  the  superficial  differences. 

These  days  we  aren't  committed  to  singing  obvious  social  protest  any  more 
t an  we  re  committed  to  the  old  left,  and  we  can  admit  to  ourselves  that  we're 
on  stage  for  a number  of  reasons,  to  have  fun,  make  money,  turn  on  chicks, 
express  our  hangups  and  our  loves,  and  to  show  off  as  well  as  protest  . . . we're 
up  there  to  sing  about  us  and  our  lives,  not  just  to  lay  a Message  on  people 
As  Annie  says  in  one  of  her  songs: 

Look  at  me,  I'm  just  a woman, 

I don  t want  to  turn  the  world  upside  down, 

I got  simple  needs, 

My  ways  aren't  so  hard  to  understand 

Copyright  © 1967  Annie  Johnston 
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David  Mairowitz 

" This  whole  monstrosity  ivas  conceived  and  executed  by  Frank  Zappa  as  a 
result  of  some  unpleasant  premonitions,  August  through  October,  1967." 

It's  frightening  to  think  that  the  Mothers'  new  album  was  produced  before 
last  week's  holocaust  in  the  Haight.  It's  an  amazing  piece  of  paranoid  prophesy 
come  true  — almost  as  if  publicity  conscious  cops  had  a piece  of  the  royalty. 
Hippy-Phonies  come  to  San  Francisco,  contract  psychedelics  and  crabs,  get 
shot  during  a police  massacre  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Surviving  freaks  are  carted 
off  in  busloads  to  Concentration  Camp  Reagan  where:  "you  might  imagine  you 
have  been  invited  to  try  out  a wonderful  new  RECREATIONAL  DEVICE  (de- 
signed by  the  Human  Factors  Engineering  Lab  as  a method  of  relieving  tension 
and  pent-up  hostilities  among  the  members  of  the  CAMP  STAFF  ...  a thank- 
less job  which  gives  little  or  no  ego  gratification  . . even  for  the  chief  warden). 
At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  name  of  YOUR  CRIME  will  be  carved  on  your 
back." 

The  album  cover  is  a blatant  send-up  of  Sgt.  Pepper.  But  how  do  we  get  from 
there  to  concentration  camps?  Some  possibilities:  (1)  The  Beatles  Pop-Art 
response  to  the  military,  as  reflected  in  the  uniformed-British  trend  of  affection 
toward  its  lost  Empire  — imagine  us  adopting  that  attitude  here!  (2)  Sgt.  Pep- 
per represents  a pinnacle  in  the  brief  history  of  Stoned  Consciousness,  an 
attempt  at  "Discorporation,"  a simple  and  eclipsing  coming  to  grips  with  the 
world  of  Bad  Karma  — with  its  final  solution  to  a day  in  the  life:  "I'd  love  to 
turn  you  on." 

FLOWER  POWER  SUCKS  is  the  Mothers'  response.  "I  love  cops  even 
though  they  beat  the  shit  out  of  me"  comes  under  the  aegis  of  Stoned  Con- 
sciousness. After  listening  to  speakers  at  the  Straight  Theater  during  the  Cop 
Riot  meeting,  still  talking  about  loving  cops,  the  reality  of  the  Mothers'  mes- 
I sage  comes  clear. 

DISCORPORATE  and  you  "enter  the  word  of  a strange  purple  jello."  You 
float  out  of  your  body  to  meet  the  descending  nightstick  in  a gesture  of  love 
— you  accept  it,  cherish  it,  let  it  mingle  with  the  expanded  awareness  of  the 
pouring  blood  that  once  was  YOU. 
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MOTHERS  LYRICS 


WHO  NEEDS  THE  PEACE  COUPS' 
What's  there  to  live  for? 

Who  needs  the  Peace  Corps? 

Think  I'll  just  DROP  OUT 

I'll  go  to  Frisco 

Buy  a wig  and  sleep 

On  Owsley's  floor 

Walked  past  the  wig  store 

Danced  at  the  Fillmore 

I'm  completely  stoned 

I'm  hippy  and  I'm  trippy 

I'm  a gypsy  on  my  own 

I'll  stay  a week  and  get  the  crabs  and 

Take  a bus  back  home 

I’m  really  just  a phony 

But  forgive  me 

'Cause  I'm  stoned 

Every  town  must  have  a place 

Where  phony  hippies  meet 

Psychedelic  dungeons 

Popping  up  on  every  street 

CO  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  . 

CONCENTRATION  MOON 
Concentration  moon 
Over  the  camp  in  the  valley 
Concentration  Moon 
Wish  I was  back  in  the  alley 
With  all  of  my  friends 
Still  running  free 
Hair  growing  out 
Every  hole  in  me 
AMERICAN  WAY 
How  did  it  start? 

Thousands  of  creeps 
Killed  in  the  park 
AMERICAN  WAY 
Try  and  explain 
Scab  of  a nation 
Driven  insane 


Don't  cry 

Gotta  go  bye  bye 

SUDDENLY:  DIE  DIE 

COP  KILL  A CREEP!  Pow  pow  pow 

AMERICAN  WAY 

Threatened  by  US 

Drag  a few  creeps 

Away  in  a bus 

AMERICAN  WAY 

Prisoner:  lock 

SMASH  EVERY  CREEP 

IN  THE  FACE  WITH  A ROCK 

Don't  cry 

Cotta  go  bye  bye 

SUDDENLY:  DIE  DIE 

COP  KILL  A CREEP1  pow  pow  pow 

MCM  AND  DAD 
Mama!  Mama! 

Someone  said  they  made  some  noise 
The  cops  have  shot  some  girls  and  boys 
You'll  sit  home  and  drink  all  night 
They  looked  too  weird  ...  it  served 
them  right 

Ever  take  a minute  just  to  show  a real 
emotion 

In  between  the  moisture  cream  and  velvet 
facial  lotion? 

Ever  tell  your  kids  you're  glad  that 
they  can  think? 

Ever  say  you  loved  'em?  Ever  let  'cm 
watch  you  drink? 

Ever  wonder  why  your  daughter  looked 
so  sad? 

It's  such  a drag  to  have  to  love  a plastic 
Mom  and  Dad 
Mama!  Mama! 

Your  child  was  killed  in  the  park  today 
Shot  by  the  cops  as  she  quietly  lay 
By  the  side  of  the  creeps  she  knew. . 
They  killed  her  too. 


Discorporation  makes  us  Beautiful  People  We  have  Messianic  magic  about 
us  — we  can  turn  lepers  into  Adonises,  putrefaction  to  marigolds. 

Notice  how  the  Mothers  of  Invention  have  always  cherished  their  ugliness. 
Sure,  it's  part  of  their  thing,  their  image,  and  we  know  they  re  only  in  it  for 
the  money."  But  that  doesn't  make  them  any  less  ugly.  "Whats  the  Ugliest 
Part  of  Your  Body?"  is  one  of  the  tracks  from  the  new  album.  It  may  be  hard  to 
accept,  but  the  Mothers  establish  a definite  correlation  .between  the  plastic 
L.A.  wig-wearing  angel-puffs  and  San  Francisco  flower  freaks  its  all  in  the 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  reality  and  grotesquerie  of  CORPORATION. 

What's  reality  going  to  do  for  the  situation?  What  good  has  it  ever  done? 
Frank  Zappa  implies  only  this:  It  may  not  stop  a cop  from  kicking  your  ass  in, 
I but  it  will  bring  your  ass  back  to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  Survival. 


Reality  is  the  only  freedom  — here  and  now.  A Stoned  All-Embracing  Con- 
sciousness is  vacuous  freedom.  It's  alright  for  the  Sgt.  Pepper-oriented  British 
who  have  basically  come  to  grips  with  their  national  paranoia.  But  not  for  us. 
Like  it  or  not,  we're  at  war  on  the  home  front.  It  was  truly  beautiful  to  love 
the  enemy  once  — but  he  soured  it,  he  turned  all  our  good  faith  into  lies. 
Now  loving  him  is  simply  unsafe. 

We'll  only  be  free  when  we  become  a little  bit  paranoid.  Sure  it's  easy  to 
overdo  it,  and  that's  also  Bad  Karma.  But  if  Frank  Zappa  sees  concentration 
camps  in  the  offing,  what's  so  unthinkable  about  that?  One  year  ago,  not 
squads  terrori/jng  Haight-Ashbury  would  have  been  unthinkable.  We'll  only 
be  free  when  Nothing  At  All  is  unthinkable. 

Saint  Zappa  cherishes  his  Frcakhood.  And  we're  all  "left  behinds  of  the  Great 
Society."  Public  condemnation  gives  him  his  reality.  All  of  us  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  called  Freaks,  Commies,  Fags,  Neo-Fascists  — and  we'll  con- 
tinue to  be  called  outlaw  names  because  we  are  outlaws.  Why  not  stop  pretend- 
ing here  and  now  that  we  can  ever  be  reconciled  with  the  law? 

A letter  to  Express  Times  this  week  calls  me  a Fascist  for  condoning  black 
extremism.  If  believing  in  extremes  as  the  only  recourse  left  to  an  outlaw  is 
Fascism,  well,  O.K.  then,  I'm  a Fascist.  Just  look  at  the  Mothers.  Outrageous, 
aren't  they? 

There's  nothing  left  to  us  but  outrage  
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Noted  French  film  director  Jean-Luc  Godard  will  visit  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley  during  the  week  of  March  4.  His 
visit  will  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  a retrospective  showing  of  his  films  presented  by  the  University  Art  Museum. 

The  highlight  of  Godard's  visit  will  be  the  first  American  showing  of  La  Chinoise:  It  will  be  shown  March  5,  6,  and 
7 at  the  U.  C.  Campus.  For  further  information  concerning  the  visit  of  Mr.  Godard  contact  the  ASUC  information 
desk  at  the  U.  C.  Campus. 


A Tribute  to  Jean-Luc  Godard 


1.  DEUX  OU  TROIS  CHOSES  QUE  JE  SAIS  D'ELLE  (color  1967) 
"perhaps  Godard's  greatest  film''  — Susan  Sontag 

Monday  March  4 Wheeler  Aud.  4 PM  No  Subtitles 

2.  Jean-Luc  Godard  Speaking  on  Film 

Monday  March  4 Pauley  Ballroom  8 PM  Free 

3.  LA  CHINOISE  (Color  1967)  English  Subtitles 

Premiere  showings  of  Godard's  recent  and  most  controversial  film. 
March  5,  6 & 7 4:00,  7:30,  & 10:00 

Wheeler  Aud.  Advance  Tickets  at  ASUC  Box-Office 

4.  Jean-Luc  Godard  will  hold  formal  office  hours  and  participate  in 
other  daytime  activities  during  March  5,  6,  & 7.  Call  ASUC  Info. 
Desk  after  March  4 for  full  schedule. 


Sponsored  by  the  University  Art  Museum.  ASUC  SEFR  Board, 
B.E.D.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Marie  La  Foret,  Francoise  Prevost 


La  Jeune  Fille  aux  Yeux  d'Or 
(The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Eyes) 

Flatland  (short) 

In  French  With  English  Titles 
- and  - 

animation  of  the  novel  about  a 2-dimensional  world 
Thursday,  February  29  7.3Q 

11  Wheeler  UC  Campus  One  Dollar 


Anti-Draft  Benefit  Movie 

First  Westcoast  Showings 


of  Norman  Mailer's 

" WILD  90" 

directed  by  Norman  Mailer  starring  Norman  Mailer 

Sat.  March  2 Pauley  Ballroom  UC  Berkeley  7.30  & 9:30 

$1.25  students  $1.50  general 
All  Proceeds  to  Campus  Draft  Opposition 
Sponsored  by  F.W.  Murnau  Film  Society 


1 1 inn  w'ulicii/ 

DEALING 


CALL  863-7775 


ROGER  CALKINS 
RENTS  STROBE  LIGHTS 
(GOOD  ONES) 

ONE  STROBODELIC  WILL 
EFFECTIVELY  LIGHT  A DANCE  FLOOR 
WITH  400-500  PEOPLE  SHAKING  THEIR 
THINGS! 

FREAK  OUT  BY  THE 

DAY  S 15 

WEEK  S 30 

MONTH  S 60 

LIFE  S295 

ROGER  S RENT-A-TRIP 
2264  Market  S.F.  621-6281 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM  — Yale  documentary- 
propaganda  films,  8:30  pm,  Fri.,  Feb.  23,  1757 
Waller,  FREE.  Info:  346-0250. 


BEAUTIFUL  HIPPIES  — 6 week  old  females, 
free  to  good  home.  843-3189  evens,  or  week- 
ends. 


PLAYWRIGHTS  ENSEMBLE  — Studio  Ses- 
sions in  Modern  Acting  now  underway  with 
limited  enrollment.  Sensory  Awareness  ses- 
sions with  Eckhart  Hermann  Schopf  begin 
March  5.  Write  608  Taraval  St.,  S.F.  or  call 
566-9559. 


CALLIGRAPHY  LESSONS  — from  an 
world  master.  D.  Goines,  848-4058. 


oil 


For  a revolution  in  hand  made  clothes,  o 
to  RED  SQUARE  this  bloody  Sunday  or 
day.  2507  Dwight  Way,  Berk  548-2*  ' _ 


YOUNG  WOULD-BE  BULLFIGHTER  — Boy, 
needs  sponsor,  sincere  only,  648-0215. 


STOLEN  GUITAR  - from  car  in  Berk,  or 

S.F.  Sunset  on  eve.  of  Feb.  20.  Les  Paul  solid 
body  Gibson  with  Bigsby  tail-piece  in  brown 
hard  shell  case.  Gold.  Serial  No.  67938.  S100 
reward  no  questions.  COUNTRY  JOE  ft  THE 
FISH.  548-1255. 


CHANDLERIES  — Sat.  afternoons  in  front  of 
Cody  s Telegraph  Ave.,  Berkl..  sensuous  wax 
works. 


GIBSON  HOUSE -for  lunch  or  dinner  in 
Bolinas.  Clear  your  head  with  ocean  air  and 
feed  your  body  with  good  food.  On  the  main 
street  in  Bolinas. . Hrs.  12-2  ft  4-10  except 
Wed.  868-1241. 


OUR  MOTTO 
IF  YOU  CAN'T  SELL  IT, 

RENT  IT. 

IF  YOU  CANT  RENT  IT. 

LOAN  IT. 

IF  YOU  CANT  LOAN  IT. 

DEMONSTRATE  IT 

IF  YOU  CANT  DEMONSTRATE  IT. 

GIVE  IT  AWAY! 

WE  MOVE  MERCHANDISE! 

ROGER  CALKINS 
(UP  FRONT)  MUSIQUE 
STRAIGHT-SHOOTERS! 

2264  MARKET  S.F.  621-6281 


ROGER  CALKINS  HAS  THE  ONLY 
8-STRING  ELECTRIC  BASS' 
PLAYED  BY  BASS  MEN  WITH 
) I M I HENDRIX  EXPERIENCE 
THE  BLUES  PRO)ECT 
THE  ANIMALS 

HACSTROM  8-STRING  BASS  S2r  " 
HARDSHELL  CASE  FREE' 

2264  MARKET  S.F.  621-' 


MISSING  SEEING  EYE  DOG  — Male  ' 
Shepherd,  between  65  fc  75  lbs.  Black  w 
brown  on  chest  ft  legs.  Reward  $12' 
5255  or  843-1219.  Lost  at  Telegraph  ft  P 
in  Berk. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  WORLD.. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  certainly  a comfort  to  read  people  like  David  Mairowitz,  what  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  threat  of  war  with  Korea,  and  the  police  brutality  in 
the  Haight.  Just  what  this  world  needs  is  more  red-blooded  fascists,  and 
without  a doubt,  Mr.  Mairowitz,  you  qualify  beautifully.  That's  right,  dust 
off  your  sacred  picture  of  Hitler  and  color  him  black! 

Carol  Irvine 
Berkeley,  California 

Avalon  means  heaven,  at  least  in  Norse  mythology.  Arriving  in  San 
Francisco  last  week,  a bit  late  for  the  psychedelic  revolution  (I  had  been  in 
New  Mexico  fixing  irrigation  pipes  and  worrying  about  Wittgenstein),  I 
hastened  to  the  Avalon  Ballroom  for  a total  psychedelic  revolutionary  ex- 
perience, consisting  of 

" black  light"  more  eirie  than  mercury-vapor  lamps  on  a Freeway 
air  staler  than  the  air  in  the  dungeons  of  Con  Edison 
sound  louder  than  the  blares  from  the  neighbor's  radio,  traffic  outdoors, 
and  TV  set  across  the  hall  combined 
flashing  electric  colours  like  honkey-tonk  heaven 

nothing  warm  and  living  except  a tray  of  macrobiotic  muffins,  and  a 
gentleman  in  a red  vest  who  thought  himself  a stop-light 
and  the  whole  thing  set  in  an  old  hotel  ballroom  that  hadn't  been  fixed  up 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

What  it  added  up  to  was  a deeply  artistic  experience,  following  McLuhan's 
description  of  the  artist  as  a man  who  takes  the  media  of  our  culture,  which 
we  normally  overlook,  and  re-arranges  them  in  a form  that  forces  us  to 
see  them.  Driving  back  across  the  Bay  Bridge,  with  the  radio  blaring,  I real- 
ized that  in  the  Avalon  one  simply  had  an  exaggeration,  intensification  of 
the  culture  of  everyday,  everywhere  urban  America.  So  art  is  inescapably 
social  criticism. 

But  revolutionary  it  wasn't,  except  perhaps  an  aggravation  of  the 
contradictions  between  American  culture  and  that  of  human  beings.  In  the 
Avalon  was  the  same  stale  air,  the  same  old  cartoons  of  sexuality,  the  same 


there  are  seventy  varieties  of  poisonous  snakes  in  the  gardens  and  grass 
around  the  bay,  living  alongside  harmless  snakes  and  brother  spider,  one 
of  the  venomous  variety  is  an  india  import  wily  and  with  many  tiny  snakes 
in  his  hair  giggling  and  lulling  victims  with  sirens  of  meditation,  he  is  not 
fast  and  slick  like  the  green  mamba,  or  as  instantly  fatal  as  the  gabon  viper; 
his  death  is  slow  and  painless,  we  read  in  our  history  books  that  this  snake 
charmed  baby  blue  into  a humble  servant,  and  that  for  a very  long  time, 
the  snake  hypnotized  the  most  renowned  minstral  heroes  of  the  world  into 
cooperation;  until  a huge  cry  from  the  corrupt  but  hip  west  called  the  snake 
a snake:  "the  snake's  up  your  ass;  acid  is  the  enema  — to  cooperate  with 
these  governments  and  their  laws  is  murder;"  wakeup  wakcup  wakeup 
wakeup. 

and  the  millions  flowing  the  wrong  way  stopped  flowing  and  without 
money  and  radiation;  the  snake  gave  up  the  ghost. 

an  american  jungle  fighter  sent  a five  foot  python  through  the  mail,  san 
francisco  postal  authorities  called  a san  francisco  snake  authority  for  assist- 
ance. the  snake  was  coiled  in  a box  cushioned  with  an  army  shirt  and  a visit- 
saigon  silk  pillow,  overseas  americans  often  collect  local  animals  — espe- 
cially monkeys  and  snakes;  secretly  masturbating  g.i.'s  cage  their  pets,  or 
trade  them  for  blow  jobs  from  native  boys,  who  kill  pet  animals  reward  and 
eat  them,  sending  a python  back  home  to  the  family  and  to  the  guys,  the 
animals  of  southeast  asia  have  less  foliation  than  they  used  to  have,  and  are 
becoming  extinct,  there  is  hope  that  the  american  animals  will  suffer  a re- 
versal in  the  end,  and  that  self-fcxtinction  will  be  a very  real  promise. 

the  sky  is  very  low,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  moisture  like  the  jungle, 
every  day,  the  sky  is  lower,  refusing  to  lift. 

the  g.i.  in  saigon  left  a family  back  home  coughing  from  the  dust  and  all 
that  smoke  in  the  air.  the  family  is  waiting  for  the  san  francisco  post  office 
and  the  mayor  to  release  the  python  to  their  custody  ranchhouse  just  outside 
one  of  the  cities  threatened  every  hot  spell  lo  these  many  summers  and  in- 
cinerating the  local  cop  on  the  beat,  who  can  be  a very  nice  guy  but  who  has 
strange  power  anyway  oneday  can  not  be  feeling  so  nice  guy  and  uses  his 
power  to  put  you  away  or  kill  you  while  defending  the  family  of  the  soldier 
fighting  for  you  in  a faraway  land,  there  are  two  opinions  within  the  family: 
for  and  against. 

on  getting  down  to  it,  racing  for  life  with  hardly  any  time,  ripped  up  and 
repaired  walking  year  old  scartissue  — call  general  strike,  get  him  on  the 
phone,  the  army,  remember  the  army?  call  the  army,  time  to  stop  army 
big  game,  big  week,  big  june. 

spiders  snakes  ants  bees  and  flies  and  rats:  all  the  creatures. of  the  earth, 
in  the  change  of  climate,  are  swarming  all  over  the  world,  the  ants  are  on  the 
move  devouring  lines  crisscrossing  countries,  ants  and  bees,  the  insects 
seem  to  be  growing  resistance  to  the  toxins,  there  are  reports  that  they  are 
actually  thriving  on  the  poisons  cast  out  to  destroy  them,  the  fish  are  dying 
from  radiation;  survival  is  left  for  the  insects,  fighting  against  the  worst 
poisons  of  hell. 

(small  city  gilroy  sat  on  top  of  san  andreas,  and  was  destroyed  with  Cali- 
fornia following  the  last  super  series  of  underground  atomic  earth  explosions 
in  nevada) 

the  conclusion  is  to  remember  that  our  revolution  is  in  the  atomic  age  of 
man,  and  every  man  is  responsible  — but  it  isn't  france  or  cuba  or  russia, 
it's  disneyland  with  plastic  murder  and  consumer  death  dictating  the  rules 
of  battle. 

the  cities  of  america,  inevitably,  must  be  wiped  out. 


sound  level,  overcrowding,  and  forced  high  spirits  from  behind  numbed, 
grim,  or  straining  faces  that  one  sees  in  any  nightclub.  Only  the  narcotic 
had  been  changed;  stupefacation  was  induced,  not  by  alcohol,  but  by  elec- 
tric sensory  amplification.  And,  as  usual,  the  price  of  overindulgence  is 
bodily  deterioration,  not  of  the  liver  but  of  the  auditory  system.  It  was,  all 
in  all,  not  precisely  what  I would  call  a consciousness-expanding  experience. 

Which  leads  me  to  a gloomy  question:  what  manner  of  person  is  it  who 
enjoys  this  sort  of  experience?  What,  if  anything,  will  his  politics  be?  Is 
Fascism  that  remote  a possibility?  And,  if  he  is  attracted  to  Marxism,  will  it 
be  to  its  humanistic  end,  or  to  its  totalitarian  means? 

Stephen  Amdur 


4 Track  Now 

12  Track  Soon 


Pacific  High  Recording  Co. 


Box  1307,  Sausalito 
(415)  332-5550 


we 

do 
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thing 
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Noted  French  film  director  Jean-Luc  Godard  will  visit  Sail  Francisco  and  Berkeley  during  the  week  of  March  4.  His 
visit  xoill  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  a retrospective  showing  of  his  films  presented  by  the  University  Art  Museum. 

The  highlight  of  Godard's  visit  will  be  the  first  American  showing  of  La  Chinoise:  It  will  be  shown  March  5,  6,  and 
7 at  the  U.  C.  Campus.  For  further  information  concerning  the  visit  of  Mr.  Godard  contact  the  ASUC  information 
desk  at  the  U.  C.  Campus. 


A Tribute  to  Jean-Luc  Godard 

1.  DEUX  OU  TROIS  CHOSES  QUE  JE  SAIS  D'ELLE  (color  1967) 
"perhaps  Godard's  greatest  film"  — Susan  Sontag 

Monday  March  4 Wheeler  Aud.  4 PM  No  Subtitles 

2.  Jean-Luc  Godard  Speaking  on  Film 

Nidnday  March  4 Pauley  Ballroom  8 PM  Free 

3.  LA  CHINOISE  (Color  1967)  English  Subtitles 

Premiere  showings  of  Godard's  recent  and  most  controversial  film. 
March  5,  6 & 7 4 :00,  7 :30,  & 10 :00 

Wheeler  Aud.  Advance  Tickets  at  ASUC  Box-Office 

4.  Jean-Luc  Godard  will  hold  formal  office  hours  and  participate  in 
other  daytime  activities  during  March  5,  6,  & 7.  Call  ASUC  Info. 
Desk  after  March  4 for  full  schedule. 

Sponsored  by  the  University  Art  Museum,  ASUC  SEFR  Board, 
BED.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Marie  La  Foret,  Francoise  Prevost 
in 

La  Jeurie  Lille  aux  Yeux  d'Or 
(The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Eyes) 

Flatland  (short) 

In  French  With  English  Titles 
- and  - 

animation  of  the  novel  about  a 2-dimensional  world 
Thursday,  February  29  7.3q 

11  Wheeler  UC  Campus  One  Dollar 


Anti-Draft  Benefit  Movie 
First  Westcoast  Showings 
of  Norman  Mailer's 
"WILD  90" 

directed  by  Norman  Mailer  starring  Norman  Mailer 

Sat.  March  2 Pauley  Ballroom  UC  Berkeley  7:30  & 9:30 

$1.25  students  $1.50  general 
All  Proceeds  to  Campus  Draft  Opposition 
Sponsored  by  F.W.  Murnau  Film  Society 


n Whored  by  F.W.  Murnau  Film  Society 

aling 

CALL  863-7775  WAR  IN  -VIETNAM  - Yale  documentary-  P^YVVR'^]TS  ENSEMBLE  - Studio  Scs-  CALLIGRAPHY  LESSONS  - from  an  old 


CALL  863-7775 

ROGER  CALKINS  ' 

RENTS  STROBE  LIGHTS 
(GOOD  ONES) 

ONE  STROBODELIC  WILL 
EFFECTIVELY  LIGHT  A DANCE  FLOOR 
WITH  400-500  PEOPLE  SHAKING  THEIR 
THINGS! 

FREAK  OUT  BY  THE 

DAY  $ 15 

WEEK  $ 30 

MONTH  S 60 

LIFE  $295 

ROGER'S  RENT-A-TRIP 
2264  Market  S.F.  621-6281 


CHANDLERIES  — Sat.  afternoons  in  front  of 
Cody's  Telegraph  Avc  ..  Berkl.,  sensuous  wax 
works. 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM  — Yale  documentary- 
propaganda  films,  8:30  pm,  Fri.,  Feb.  23,  1757 
Waller,  FREE.  Info:  346-0250. 

BEAUTIFUL  HIPPIES  - 6 week  old  females, 
free  to  good  home.  843-3189  evens,  or  week- 
ends. 

YOUNG  WOULD-BE  BULLFIGHTER  — Boy, 
needs  sponsor,  sincere  only,  648-0215. 
STOLEN  GUITAR  — from  car  in  Berk,  or 
S.F.  Sunset  on  eve  of  Feb.  20.  Lcs  Paul  solid 
body  Gibson  with  Bigsby  tail-piece  in  brown 
hard  shell  case.  Gold.  Serial  No  67938.  SI 00 
reward  no  questions.  COUNTRY  JOE  ft  THE 
FISH,  54S-1255 

GIBSON  HOUSE— for  lunch  or  dinner  in 
Bolinas  Clear  your  head  with  ocean  air  and 
feed  your  body  with  good  food.  On  the  main 
street  in  Bolinas.  Urs.  12-2  ft  4-10  except 
Wed.  868-1241. 


PLAYWRIGHTS  ENSEMBLE  — Studio  Ses- 
sions in  Modern  Acting  now  underway  with 
limited  enrollment.  Sensory  Awareness  ses- 
sions with  Eckhart  Hermann  Schopf  begin 
March  5.  Write  608  Taraval  St..  S F or  call 
566-9559. 


OUR  MOTTO: 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  SELL  IT, 

RENT  IT 

IF  YOU  CANT  RENT  IT, 

LOAN  IT 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  LOAN  IT, 
DEMONSTRATE  IT 
IF  YOU  CAN'T  DEMONSTRATE  IT 
GIVE  IT  AWAY! 

WE  MOVE  MERCHANDISE! 
ROGER  CALKINS 
(UP  FRONT)  MUSIQUE 
STRAIGHT-SHOOTERS' 

2264  MARKET  S.F. 


621-6281 


CALLIGRAPHY  LESSONS  — from 
world  master.  D.  Goines,  848-4058.  _ 

For  a revolution  in  hand  made  clothes,  come 
to  RED  SQUARE  this  bloody  Sunday  or  an\ 
day.  2507  Dwight  Way,  Berk,  548-2830. 

ROGER  CALKINS  HAS  THE  ONLY 
8-STRING  ELECTRIC  BASS! 

PLAYED  BY  BASS  MEN  WITH: 

IIMI  HENDRIX  EXPERIENCE 
THE  BLUES  PROJECT 
THE  ANIMALS 

HACSTROM  8-STRING  BASS  $250 
HARDSHELL  CASE  FREE' 

2264  MARKET  S.F.  621-6281 

MISSING  SEEING  EYF.  DOG  - Male  Germ 
Shepherd,  between  65  ft  75  lbs.  Black  w/littlc 
brown  on  chest  ft  legs.  Reward  $125.  843- 
525a  or  843-1219.  Lost  at  Telegraph  & Parker 
in  Berk. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  WORLD.. 


Dear  Sir: 

It  is  certainly  a comfort  to  read  people  like  David  Mairowitz,  what  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  threat  of  war  with  Korea,  and  the  police  brutality  in 
the  Haight.  Just  what  this  world  needs  is  more  red-blooded  fascists,  and 
without  a doubt,  Mr.  Mairowitz,  you  qualify  beautifully.  That's  right,  dust 
off  your  sacred  picture  of  Hitler  and  color  him  black! 

Carol  Irvine 
Berkeley,  California 

Avalon  means  heaven,  at  least  in  Norse  mythology.  Arriving  in  San 
Francisco  last  week,  a bit  late  for  the  psychedelic  revolution  (I  had  been  in 
New  Mexico  fixing  irrigation  pipes  and  worrying  about  Wittgenstein),  I 
hastened  to  the  Avalon  Ballroom  for  a total  psychedelic  revolutionary  ex- 
perience, consisting  of 

" black  light"  more  eirie  than  mercury-vapor  lamps  on  a Freeway 
air  staler  than  the  air  in  the  dungeons  of  Con  Edison 
sound  louder  than  the  blares  from  the  neighbor's  radio,  traffic  outdoors, 
and  TV  set  across  the  hall  combined 
flashing  electric  colours  like  honkey-tonk  heaven 

nothing  warm  and  living  except  a tray  of  macrobiotic  muffins,  and  a 
gentleman  in  a red  vest  who  thought  himself  a stop-light 
and  the  whole  thing  set  in  an  old  hotel  ballroom  that  hadn't  been  fixed  up 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

What  it  added  up  to  was  a deeply  artistic  experience,  following  McLuhan's 
description  of  the  artist  as  a man  who  takes  the  media  of  our  culture,  which 
we  normally  overlook,  and  re-arranges  them  in  a form  that  forces  us  to 
see  them.  Driving  back  across  the  Bay  Bridge,  with  the  radio  blaring,  I real- 
ized that  in  the  Avalon  one  simply  had  an  exaggeration,  intensification  of 
the  culture  of  everyday,  everywhere  urban  America.  So  art  is  inescapably 
social  criticism. 

But  revolutionary  it  wasn't,  except  perhaps  an  aggravation  of  the 
contradictions  between  American  culture  and  that  nf  human  beings.  In  the 
Avalon  was  the  same  stale  air,  the  same  old  carlo  .is  of  sexuality,  the  same 


there  are  seventy  varieties  of  poisonous  snakes  in  the  gardens  and  grass 
around  the  bay,  living  alongside  harmless  snakes  and  brother  spider,  one 
of  the  venomous  variety  is  an  india  import  wily  and  with  many  tiny  snakes 
in  his  hair  giggling  and  lulling  victims  with  sirens  of  meditation,  he  is  not 
fast  and  slick  like  the  green  mamba,  or  as  instantly  fatal  as  the  gabon  viper; 
his  death  is  slow  and  painless,  we  read  in  our  history  books  that  this  snake 
charmed  baby  blue  into  a humble  servant,  and  that  for  a very  long  time, 
the  snake  hypnotized  the  most  renowned  minstral  heroes  of  the  world  into 
cooperation;  until  a huge  cry  from  the  corrupt  but  hip  west  called  the  snake 
a snake:  "the  snake's  up  your  ass;  acid  is  the  enema  — to  cooperate  with 
these  governments  and  their  laws  is  murder;"  wakeup  wakeup  wakeup 
wakeup. 

and  the  millions  flowing  the  wrong  way  stopped  flowing  and  without 
money  and  radiation;  the  snake  gave  up  the  ghost, 

an  american  jungle  fighter  sent  a five  foot  python  through  the  mail,  san 
francisco  postal  authorities  called  a san  francisco  snake  authority  for  assist- 
ance. the  snake  was  coiled  in  a box  cushioned  with  an  army  shirt  and  a visit- 
saigon  silk  pillow,  overseas  americans  often  collect  local  animals  — espe- 
cially monkeys  and  snakes;  secretly  masturbating  g.i.'s  cage  their  pets,  or 
trade  them  for  blow  jobs  from  native  boys,  who  kill  pet  animals  reward  and 
eat  them,  sending  a python  back  home  to  the  family  and  to  the  guys,  the 
animals  of  southeast  asia  have  less  foliation  than  they  used  to  have,  and  are 
becoming  extinct,  there  is  hope  that  the  american  animals  will  suffer  a re- 
versal in  the  end,  and  that  self-extinction  will  be  a very  real  promise. 

the  sky  is  very  low,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  moisture  like  the  jungle, 
every  day,  the  sky  is  lower,  refusing  to  lift. 

the  g.i.  in  saigon  left  a family  back  home  coughing  from  the  dust  and  all 
that  smoke  in  the  air.  the  family  is  waiting  for  the  san  francisco  post  office 
and  the  mayor  to  release  the  python  to  their  custody  ranchhouse  just  outside 
one  of  the  cities  threatened  every  hot  spell  lo  these  many  summers  and  in- 
cinerating the  local  cop  on  the  beat,  who  can  be  a very  nice  guy  but  who  has 
strange  power  anyway  oneday  can  not  be  feeling  so  nice  guy  and  uses  his 
power  to  put  you  away  or  kill  you  while  defending  the  family  of  the  soldier 
fighting  for  you  in  a faraway  land,  there  are  two  opinions  within  the  family: 
for  and  against. 

on  getting  down  to  it,  racing  for  life  with  hardly  any  time,  ripped  up  and 
repaired  walking  year  old  scartissue  — call  general  strike,  get  him  on  the 
phone,  the  army,  remember  the  army?  call  the  army,  time  to  stop  army 
big  game,  big  week,  big  june. 

spiders  snakfcs  ants  bees  and  flies  and  rats:  all  the  creatures. of  the  earth, 
in  the  change  of  climate,  are  swarming  all  over  the  world,  the  ants  are  on  the 
move  devouring  lines  crisscrossing  countries,  ants  and  bees,  the  insects 
seem  to  be  growing  resistance  to  the  toxins,  there  are  reports  that  they  are 
actually  thriving  on  the  poisons  cast  out  to  destroy  them,  the  fish  are  dying 
from  radiation;  survival  is  left  for  the  insects,  fighting  against  the  worst 
poisons  of  hell. 

(small  city  gilroy  sat  on  top  of  san  andreas,  and  was  destroyed  with  Cali- 
fornia following  the  last  super  series  of  underground  atomic  earth  explosions 
in  nevada) 

the  conclusion  is  to  remember  that  our  revolution  is  in  the  atomic  age  of 
man,  and  every  man  is  responsible  — but  it  isn  t france  or  cuba  or  russia, 
it's  disneyland  with  plastic  murder  and  consumer  death  dictating  the  rules 
of  battle. 

the  cities  of  america,  inevitably,  must  be  wiped  out 


sound  level,  overcrowding,  and  forced  high  spirits  from  behind  numbed, 
grim,  or  straining  faces  that  one  sees  in  any  nightclub.  Only  the  narcotic 
had  been  changed;  stupefacation  was  induced,  not  by  alcohol,  but  by  elec- 
tric sensory  amplification.  And,  as  usual,  the  price  of  overindulgence  is 
bodily  deterioration,  not  of  the  liver  but  of  the  auditory  system.  It  was,  all 
in  all,  not  precisely  what  I would  call  a consciousness-expanding  experience. 

Which  leads  me  to  a gloomy  question:  what  manner  of  person  is  it  who 
enjoys  this  sort  of  experience?  What,  if  anything,  will  his  politics  be?  Is 
Fascism  that  remote  a possibility?  And,  if  he  is  attracted  to  Marxism,  will  it 
be  to  its  humanistic  end,  or  to  its  totalitarian  means? 

Stephen  Amdur 
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HIS  BODY,  THOUGH  > 
OBVIOUSLY  USELESS, 
WAS  ACCEPTED  AS 
COLLATERAL. 


H SI!) 51 

Frank  Bardacke 

The  official  program  for  last  week's  American  Athletic  Union  Track  and 
Field  Championship  carries  a full  page  ad  which  begins, 

"NOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  LOSING  BASKETBALL  GAMES. 

"Do  you  know  who  the  winners  were? 

"The  Russians. 

"And  this  won't  be  the  last  time  this  country  loses,  if  we  don't  face  the 
facts  of  life  in  amateur  sports. 

"Sports  are  part  of  the  propaganda  business  these  days.  Probably  one  of 
the  best  kinds  of  propaganda,  when  you  think  of  all  the  other  kinds  we  ve 
run  into  lately. 

"Nation  after  nation  subsidizes  their  athletes.  You  might  say  winning 
medals  in  the  Olympics  has  become  an  affair  of  state." 

The  boycott  of  the  Olympic  Games  was  formally  suggested  at  a Black 
Youth  Conference  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  23.  A few  weeks  later,  boy- 
cott leader  Harry  Edwards,  a former  athlete  at  San  Jose  State’ and  now  a 
sociology  professor  there,  issued  the  following  five  demands: 

1)  Reinstatement  of  Muhammed  Ali  as  heavyweight  boxing  champion. 

2)  Teams  from  South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia  must  be  barred  from 
the  Olympics  and  their  individual  athletes  barred  from  competition  in  the 
US. 

3)  An  additional  Negro  coach  must  be  added  to  the  US  Olympic  staff. 
(Stan  Wright,  one  of  five  coaches,  is  a Negro). 

4)  At  least  one  Negro  must  be  placed  on  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 

5.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  must  end  its  white-only  policy. 

With  just  a little  effort,  successful  black  athletes  can  parlay  the 
money  and  fame  they  win  in  sports  into  a respectable  position  in  middle 
class  America.  The  athletic  achievement  of  these  men  is  a legitimate  source] 
of  pride  for  black  people,  but  the  financial  and  social  rewards  do  nothing  tof 
alleviate  the  conditions  in  the  ghettoes.  By  participating  "for  their  country" 
in  the  Olympic  Games  the  black  athletes  feel  that  they  will  be  helping  to 
build  the  lie  that  America  is  making  progress  toward  racial  justice.  By  refus- 
ing to  participate  they  hope  to  focus  world  attention  on  America's  basic] 
racism  and  to  show  black  people  in  the  United  States  that  they  are  unwilling! 
to  accept  personal  advancement  at  the  expense  of  their  black  brothers. 

But  all  that  is  too  formal  and  even  too  political  to  explain  the  boycott. 
You  can  get  a feel  for  the  boycott  only  by  imagining  the  scene  this  summer 
if  the  black  athletes  do  go  to  the  Olympics.  When  a black  American  goes  to 
the  winner's  stand  to  receive  his  medal  a band  will  play  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  At  precisely  that  moment  which  American  ghetto  will  be  in  flames? 
Which  black  athlete  competing  for  his  country  this  summer  will  have  his 
mother  shot  and  killed  by  the  National  Guard? 

Few  white  Americans  are  concerned  that  this  Olympic  summer  will  also 
be  a summer  of  war  against  the  black  ghettoes,  and  the  threatened  boycott] 
has  met  almost  universal  disapproval.  Some  of  the  athletes  who  participated 
m the  Black  Youth  Conference  report  that  they  have  already  lost  their  part- 1 
time  jobs.  And  the  Olympic  Coach  Payton  Jordan  (that  lovely  Stanford  | 
coach  who  refused  to  let  a visiting  English  sprinter  compete  on  the  Stanford 
team  because  his  hair  was  too  long)  has  suggested  that  it  all  may  be  a Com- 
mie plot  to  hurt  the  US  performance. 

Despite  th<?  pressure  the  boycott  is  now  more  likely  than  ever.  Just  fast] 
week  the  International  Olympic  Committee  voted  to  let  South  Africa  com- 1 
pete  in  the  Games.  This  decision  has  caused  many  of  the  African  nations  to 
pull  out  of  the  Olympics.  The  African  boycott  gives  the  black  American 
athletes  some  unexpected  encouragement.  It  is  even  possible  that  Africa  may 
organize  a counter  Olympics  to  which  black  Americans  would  be  invited. 

But  the  final  decisions  are  yet  to  be  made.  The  black  athletes  will  try  out 
for  the  Olympic  team  and  then  they  will  organize  — I hesitate  to  use  the 
phrase  — a black  caucus.  This  black  caucus  will  decide  under  what  condi- 
tions they  will  compete  in  the  Olympics  or  whether  they  will  compete  at  all  , 
Even  the  most  conservative  black  athletes  have  indicated  that  they  will  abide 
by  the  majority  decision  of  such  a caucus. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  all  adds  up  to  another  trauma  for  white  Amer- 1 
promises  to  do  extensive  psychic  damage. 


"The  New  Committee  Revue 
Is  more  whimsical,  more  serious,  and 
more  adventuresome  . . well  worth  seeing  ! 
- Wasserman/S.F.  Chronicle 


^^THE  ALL  NEW  IMPROVISED  SATIRICAL  REVUE 

©be  Committee* 


The  San  Francisco  Company  (Committee  Theatre  pre- 
sents George  Birimisa's  DADDY  VIOLET  and  Roger 
Bowan’s  THE  PLASTER  HUSBAND.  Opened  Feb.  21. 
Wednesday  night  a friend's  former  lover  called  and 
asked  me  to  view  a new  play  that  night  at  the  Committee 
Theatre.  The  secretary  there  said  tickets  would  indeed 
be  free  and  the  theatre's  above  the  Plaboy  Club. 

Maija  and  I were  directed  to  a table  almost  on  stage 
though  not  in  full  view  of  it,  which  we  shared  with  a Scarlet 
Cockatoo  and  a Pinkcyeglassed  Elephant  Seal  from  the  wilds  of 
Marin  County  or  La  Jolla. 

We  bought  Irish  Coffees  for  two  and  a half  dollars  cash  from  a 
Peripatetic  Squirrel  who  volunteered  alcohol  consumption  is  ex- 
pensive. Then  an  East  London  Skullcatcher  imitated  an  actor  imita- 
ting a character  from  a movie,  "The  Pawnbroker."  He  was  younger 
and  made  the  comedy  more  obvious.  Also  he  sang  a sort  of  song 
called  "So  What's  the  Point?" 

The  Skullcatcher  worked  sideways  for  a Purple-Hated  Hollywood 
Misfit  who  pretended  to  be  a Persia-rugged  ex-housewife  who'd 
gotten  a twenty  grand  gold  ball  loan  on  her  husband's  credit 
rating.  His  body  though  obviously  useless,  was  accepted  as 
collateral,  she  told  Adele.  The  Misfit  had  something  like  a plot 
going  because  she  wanted  to  snare  Adcle's  husband  Harry  for 
some  strange  reason  never  made  clear  to  me  or  Maija. 

The  Cockatoo  and  elephant  seal  discussed  qualities  of  actors, 
actresses  and  others  involved.  They  agreed  all  such  were  very 

g^HBThe  Irish  Coffees  didn't  seem  made  with  real  cream,  real  coffee, 
ggKflor  real  Irish,  though  both  had  a slight  taste.  We  ordered  two  ales 
ajwMfrom  the  Peripatetic  Squirrel,  who  again  commented  acidly  on 
JjF&the  high  price  of  alky. 

ffiSBrben  dancing  on  the  stage  by  various  cats,  fish  and  other  insects, 
fc'A  some  colorful  and  moderately  cheery  looking.  They  were  chosen 
at  random,  in  theory,  from  the  assembled  roadside  mena- 

^^•Our  tablematcs  agreed  it  was  un-necessary  for  the  company  to 
achieve  rapport  by  turning  the  Committee  Theatre  into  the  Fillmore  Auditorium. 
They  were  already  fascinated  by  anything  on  a stage,  anyhow. 

A yellow  elcfate  with  collapsible  pigtale,  a blue  marmoset,  and  a parti-hued  semi- 
psychedelic cockroach  proceeded  to  imitate  people  imitating  people  imitating  violets. 
Keally. 

The  blue  marmoset  asked  Maija  her  name.  Maija  gave  him  a plastic  sack  containing 
toilet  paper  which  was  concealed  in  her  left  shoe.  The  marmoset  said  he'd  see  her  later. 
Then  he  asked  a wideplumed  goldfish  three  tables  away  what  her  name  was.  She  told 
him  it  was  Jacqueline.  The  marmoset  complimented  her  on  her  scale-do  and  said  he'd  see 
her  later  too. 

There  was  then  imitation  of  sexual  byplay  of  various  varieties.  The  colorful  cock- 
roach,  who  wore  tight  pinks,  commented  there  was  a time  when  just  mention  of  a hot 
vulva  was  enough,  but  did  not  say  for  what. 

anH<^kra,^|,,rd  eIcphaf!1  seaI  a6ain  discussed  qualities  of  actors  and  actresses  involved, 
and  agreed  they  were  all  exceptionally  competent,  but  did  not  say  for  what 

offsoriTtL  r "CW  P ^tu11  bc  PCrfL°?,ed  a' SOmc  la,er  dare'  since  the  Committee,  whose 
Ld  mLic  C Pr°bably  iS'  h3d  3 8°°d  repU,ation  for  charitV'  fnnniness, 
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Juris  Svendsen  phet0  ^ Barry  Jablon 

If  Jan  Kott  were  not  Polish  and  a guest  of  the  University,  one  would  call  him 
either  a satyr  or  an  artist  confused  in  the  ideological  implications  of  his  theater 
games.  While  he  is  here,  gathering  his  well-deserved  kudos,  230  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Polish  Writers  Union  have  called  the  first  extraordinary  session 
in  its  48-year  history  to  offer  a united  front  against  the  national  CP.  While  they 
are  fighting  for  the  right  to  say  what  they  opine,  he  is  indulging  in  the  freedom 
to  be  found  here.  That's  what  we  are  for.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  trans- 
lates the  freedom  some  live  in  and  others  fight  for  into  fascistic  libertinism. 

His  production  of  Euripides'  ORESTES,  still  on  the  board  at  UCB,  is  a 
curious,  yet  sad  and  dangerous  production:  curious  in  that  our  theater  seems 
to  be  impoverished  and  eager  to  seek  any  thrill  to  keep  the  corpse  of  drama 
alive  in  our  culture  (tricks,  not  texts);  sad  in  that  it  comes  at  least  ten  years 
too  late  for  us,  the  public  and  the  artists;  and  dangerous  in  that  it  is  a produc- 
tion falsified  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  situation.  Pleasant  as  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  production  may  be,  somebody  has  to  say  that  it  is  wrong. 

Jan  Kott,  who  made  Shakespeare  our  contemporary,  has  come  to  contem- 
porize Euripides  for  us.  Thanks  for  his  Shakespeare;  his  Euripides  is  a mistake. 
Euripides  is  already  contemporary  to  us;  he  needs  no  belaboring.  But  Kott, 
the  gentle  man  of  the  aloes  and  Sartrean  eros  rubs  in  the  obvious,  and  we 
deserve  it.  Beware,  there  is  a portentous  jester  amongst  us,  (vide,  L.  Kolakows- 
ki,  "The  Priest  and  the  Jester"). 

First  to  Euripides,  the  Kott's  production,  and,  in  conclusion,  the  extension  of 
our  opening  remarks.  I shall  set  up  the  argument  this  week ; the  critique  follows 
in  the  next  issue. 

What  does  Euripides  mean  to  us  historically?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  that  old 
Greek  knew  that  the  gods  were  figures  of  what  are  still  our  stories,  displace- 
ments of  our  problems.  Credit  is  due  him  for  psychologizing  the  gods  and  his 
own  social  situation.  But  does  his  psychology  still  obtain  for  us?  Euripides 
goes  from  the  individual  to  the  collective;  the  collective  argument  is  reduced 
to  personal  agony.  Once  we  are  on  the  individualistic  level  on  all  counts,  who 
shall  make  the  moral  decision  and  how  shall  the  collective  establish  its  ethics? 


(Thanks  to  Susan  Sontag  for  reminding  us  of  Lenin's  remark:  "Ethics  are  the 
aesthetics  of  the  future."  I can't  believe-_Lenin  said  it),  Euripides  has  come 
down  to  us,  he  has  psychologized  the  individual  to  the  point  of  paralysis.  Why 
then  contemporize  Euripides?  Why  not  play  him  straight?  Euripides  and  Kott, 
Berkeley  and  Brecht,  all  are  still  real.  Much  lies  in  each,  though  lies  encumber 
them  all. 


Euripides,  'modern'  for  psychologizing  dramatic  action,  has  us  see  youth, 
the  present  of  all  times,  finding  no  guidance  on  any  stratum  of  the  establish- 
ment confronting  them:  his  gods  are  our  ideologies;  his  fathers,  our  military; 
his  cuckolds,  our  parents;  his  chorus,  our  populace.  The  gods  in  Euripides'  play 
are  Apollo  in  the  text,  Zeus  in  the  subtext.  Apollo  advises  Orestes,  our  con- 
temporary, to  kill  his- mother  because  she  is  the  harlot  that  kills  and  leads  men 
astray.  He  is  an  impotent  and  capricious  god  who,  in  the  end,  has  to  call  off  his 
own  game  of  sanctioned  murder  in  order  that  the  world,  his  playground,  not  be 
destroyed  because  of  the  wiles  of  his  frustration.  In  mocking  all  the  pillars  of 
history  and  society,  Euripides  assaulted  his  audiences.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  know  whether  in  the  process  he  was  reflecting  his  people  concretely  or 
venting  his  anger  at  them  for  their  suicidal  manias.  Perhaps  they  were  prac- 
ticing the  horrors  he  portrays;  we  certainly  are.  In  any  case,  Euripides'  Apollo, 
the  guide  of  the  individual,  displays  no  wisdom;  Zeus,  however,  is  another 
case.  As  ruler  in  the  subtext,  Zeus  comes  off  badly  if  the  universe  portrayed 
and  the  people  in  it  are  his  creation.  Orestes,  the  hero  of  this  melodrama, 
reveals  all  the  knots  in  the  web  of  madness  generated  by  this  original  father. 
He  shows  up  the  historically  manly,  the  pseudo-patriarchal,  the  apologetic 
warrior  Menelaus  as  an  instance  of  impotent  cowards  that  go  to  war  to  prove 
their  manhood  and  establish  the  national  virtues,  wiping  out  other  civilizations 
and  gutting  their  own  in  the  process.  The  gutting  is  double:  the  principles  to 
be  established  by  warring  on  others  leave  the  virtues  at  home  empty;  and  the 
homes  left  empty  of  principles  and  virtues  are  occupied  by  harridans  who  gut 
their  sons.  Helen,  his  wife,  ain't  worth  a war;  but,  as  Brecht  put  it,  she  is  worth 
an  Hind;  and  who  wants  an  Iliad  at  the  price  of  a war?  Obviously,  Orestes, 
intent  on  avenging  all  misguided  fathers,  can't  get  any  help  from  Menelaus, 
who  has  survived  the  'true'  warriors  — he  is  a cuckold  whose  virtue  is  manic 
revenge  — read,  self-defense.  Nor  can  Orestes  get  help  from  Tyndareus,  his 
grandfather.  How  grand  he  is:  of  his  four  children  only  Orestes'  mother  was 
begotten  by  him;  the  other  three,  long  since  institutionalized  in  the  heavens, 
including  Helen,  were  fathered  by  Zeus  upon  his  wife,  Leda,  No  wonder 
Tyndareus  argues  for  the  death  of  Orestes  on  grounds  of  matricide;  his  daugh- 
ter is  all  this  bigot  has.  What  are  we  to  uphold  — bloodsoaked  principles  or 
false  parenthood?  Despite  his  eviscerated,  bankrupt  being,  Tyndareus  argues  . 
i for  a halt  to  murder,  to  the  Texas  barbecue^that  Orestes  — child. wjthopt  guid- 
ance, sucked  down  in  incest,  spread  out  in  homosexuality,  spitted  on  false 
fathers  — is  willing  to  serve  up  for  all  time  to  come,  perpetuating  a woof  of 
madness  for  which  reductionist  gods  are  responsible:  for  Euripides,  Zeus;  for 
us,  the  "terror  and  hatred  of  all  communal  things,  of  communion,  of  commu- 
nism." (R.  Duncan,  "Up  Rising"). 

What  has  Kott  done  with  this  tale  by  that  old  Greek?  Basically,  he  seems  to 
have  read  Euripides  as  we  have  above.  The  present,  as  represented  by  the  trio 
of  youth  (Orestes,  Electra,  Pylades),  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  crimes  of 
the  forbears.  These  are  the  children  of  false  mythologies  (ideologies),  errant 
lineages,  sportive,  still  criminal  behaviour  of  days  of  yore,  now  deified  — for 
us,  only  a generation  and  an  election  ago.  Down  to  Orestes  there  is  a line  of 
fathers  all  the  way  down  from  Zeus  — Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus,  Thyestes, 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus  and  into  the  future,  through  Orestes,  down  to  us  — 
who  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  forever  receding  god-father  out  of  fear, 
hatred,  pride,  thereby  generating  arrogance,  cowardice,  impotence.  With  each 
more  distant  father,  human  guidance  in  existence  recedes  until  we  turn  on  our 
mothers.  By  the  time  of  snotty  Orestes,  a stage  of  development  that  all  self- 
obsessed  societies  come  to,  it  no  longer  matters  whether  a murder  is  matricide 
or  patricide.  Kott  catches  this  well:  murder  and  sex  are  in,  aesthetics  are  sport 
in  their  defense;  screw  the  consequences  and  the  generations  to  follow.  Well, 
ethics  are  the  aesthetics  of  the  future.  Kott  seem  to  operate  in  the  past;  hence, 
unethically.  His  whole  production  is  characterized  from  the  perspective  of  a 
generation  that  is  maddened,  blind,  anarchic,  libidinous,  incestuous.  Unrooted, 
snotty,  smirking,  narcissistic  — Kott's  Orestes/  Electja/  Pylades  complex  in- 
tends to  stop  murder  with  murder,  marry  and  reproduce  it  all  over  again. 

If  you  contemporize  Euripides,  summon  up  your  wisdom,  Jan.  If  we  can't 
learn  from  history,  then  let  us  strain  to  know  the  facts  and  contemporize  from 
them. 

In  the  next  issue,  we'll  get  on  to  Kott. 
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THURSDAY,  February  29 
DANCE/THEATRE:  Myths,  The  Dancers' 
Workshop,  321  Divisadero,  $3  ($2.50  stu.), 
8:30  pm,  info  626-0414. 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet  and  The  Plaster 
Husband,  The  Committee  Theatre,  836  Mont- 
gomery St.,  8:30  pm,  986-1639. 

VIGIL:  Naked-Noisy  Vigil  for  Peace,  Oakland 
Induction  Center,  Clothed  people  welcome, 
12  Noon,  bring  music. 

CONCERT:  Bonnie  Hampton,  cellist,  Donald 
O'Brien,  clarinetist,  and  Nathan  Schwartz, 
pianist  perform  Berg,  Brahms,  Beethoven, 
Davodovsky,  and  Webern.  Berkeley  Piano 
Club,  2724  Haste,  8:30  PM.  Adm.  $2.,  (Stu. 
SI.)  info  653-8471. 

DRAFT  COUNSELING  1703  Grove.  Berke- 
ley. 2:30  to  6 pm.  FREE.  For  info,  845-2470. 
FORUM  Anton  LaVey  on  black  magic  and 
sorcery.  6114  Calif.  San  Francisco,  9 pm, 
S2.50.  info  752-3583,  after  3 pm. 
FILM/LECTURE:  first  discuss  Crime  and  Guilt 
in  the  Modern  World:  then,  sec  The  Trial; 
Lincoln  School  Aud.  225  11th,  Oakland.  8:00 
pm,  FREE.  Info  834-5740,  Ext.  106. 

THEATRE  Ibsen's  The  Master  Builder.  SF 
State,  8:30  pm. 

POETRY:  Open  Reading;  Hearth,  Baker  and 
Oak.  9 Pm,  SF,  free. 

FORUM:  Baha  i Fireside  Discussion.  El  Cer- 
rito, 8 pm,  info  524-0286,  eves.  All  arc  wel- 
come. 

FILM/DANCE:  War  of  Buttons,  7 pm.  Danc- 
ing w/  Almond  Joy  to  midnite.  Adm.  SI. 
Straight  Theatre.  Haight  St. 

LECTURE:  Paul  Boutclle,  Black  Nationalism 
and  Socialism  & the  '68  Elections,  also  film, 
Malcolm  X-Struggle  for  Freedom,  145  Dwi- 
ndle. UCB,  8 pm,  Campus  YSA,  $.50  don. 


THEATRE:  E n Attendant  Godot,  in  French 
by  le  Treteau  de  Paris,  Wheeler,  UCB,  8:30 
pm,  Adm.  $3.  Students,  $1.50. 

FILMS  By  eleven  Filmmakers  in  Bay  Area. 
756  Union,  SF,  8 and  10  pm,  $1.  For  info 
781-4719. 

FRIDAY,  March  1 

FILM:  Nothing  But  a Man;  Diablo  Valley 
College,  Concord.  7 pm,  FREE. 

FILM/FORUM:  Socialist  candidate  for  VP  in 
'68  Paul  Boutclle  disc.  Nationalism,  Social- 
ism, and  the  elections  of  '68,  and  shown,  film 
on  Malcolm  X:  Struggle  For  Freedom.  145 
Dwindle,  UCB,  8 pm.  50c,  info  849-1032. 
TRIAL  In  SF  for  non-coopcrators  with  draft. 
For  info,  Berkeley  Resistance,  849-4950. 
DANCE:  The  Loading  Zone,  The  Cream,  Big 
Black.  Fillmore,  SF,  9 pm,  S3. 

FILM:  Bergman  in  The  Naked  Night.  SF  Coll. 
Women,  7:30  pm,  50c. 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet  and  The  Plaster 
Husband,  see  Thurs.,  Feb.  29,  except  at  9 pm. 
THEATRE:  Threepenny  Opera,  Interplayers, 
747  Beach  St.,  $3.75,  $3  (stu.  $2),  8:30  pm 
info  885-5146. 

TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
mension, 1572  California  near  Polk,  8:30  & 
12  pm. 

FILM.  War  In  Vietnam,  Yale  documentary- 
propaganda  films,  1757  Waller  St.,  8 30  pm 
FREE.  V ' 

THEATRE:  Bedlam  In  The  Playground,  The 
Playhouse,  2796  Hyde  St.,  Champagne  Open- 
ing, 8:30  pm,  $5,  info  775-4426. 

DANCE  Charlie  Mussclwhit  Fantana  Blues 
Band  & Petrus  Lites  by  Brotherhood  of  Light. 
9-2:00  am.  Straight  Theatre,  Haight  St. 

FREE  BREAD  All  day.  Pancakes  too,  in  morn- 
ing. 1350-1354  Waller,  SF.  Diggers. 


THEATRE:  Bedlam  In  The  Playground,  see 
Fri.,  March  1. 

THEATRE:  Threepenny  Opera,  see  Fri., 
March  1. 

TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di- 
THEATRE:  W.C.  Fields  Memorial  Orphan- 
age, see  Fri.,  March  1. 
mension,  see  Fri.,  March  1. 

MUSIC:  All-Star  Spectacular,  Country  & 
Western,  Oakland  Coliseum,  off  the  Nimit? 
Freeway  near  Hengenberger  Road,  in  advance: 
$3  & $4  Downtown  Center  Box  Office,  325 
Mason  St.  PR  5-2021  (mail  orders  accepted), 
$3.75  & $4.75  at  door,  8:30  pm. 

THEATRE:  Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing 
Ground,  see  Fri.,  March  1. 

THEATRE:  W.C.  Fields  Memorial  Orphan- 
age, see  Fri.,  March  1. 

FLEA  MARKET:  6th  & Gilman,  Berk.,  9 am 
to  5 pm.  Info  848-1655. 

THEATRE:  Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing  SUNDAY,  March  3 

Cround,  SF,  756  Union  St  8 30  pm,  Adm.,  TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT:  Light-Sound-Di 

sLuiS  ym'  30‘  Inf°  mcnsi0n'  see  Fri  ' March  L 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet  and  The  Plaster 
VIGIL.  2d  day  for  Santa  Rita  draft-protest  Husband,  see  Thurs.,  Feb.  29. 
prisoners.  M-Sat„  6:15-9:30  pm.  Union  THEATRE:  The  Imaginary  Invalid,  sec  Fri 
Square,  Sun.,  12:30-3:30  pm,  Santa  Rita.  Info,  March  1 

iqi  oozo  iviuiv.il  1. 

BE-OUT:  San  Quentin,  rock  bands,  flowers 
THEATRE:  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.  Mission  FLEA  MARKET:  See  Sat.,  March  2. 
Playhouse,  362  Capp,  SF,  8:30  pm. 

FILM:  Warning  Shadoios  & Waxworks,  two 
German  Expressionist  Classics,  145  Dwindle 
Hall,  UC  Berk.,  8 pm.  $1,  F.W.  MURNAU 
FILM  SOCIETY. 

THEATRE:  W.  C.  Fields  Memorial  Orphan- 
age. Pitschel  Players,  120  Julian  near  15th  & 

Mission,  9 pm,  $1.50,  info  664-2148 


ONGOING 


VIGIL:  25  days,  for  Santa  Rita  draft-protesi 
prisoners.  M-Sat.,  6.15-9:30  pm,  Unior 
Square,  Sun.,  12:30-3:30  pm,  Santa  Rita.  Info 
391-2868. 

FOLKDANCE:  SF.  427  S.  Van  Ness,  Almos 
daily,  eves.  Teaching  info  431-6200  & 431 
3929. 

DRAFT  HELP:  Draft  Counseling  service  spon 
sored  by  SF  State  Experimental  Coll.  Hut  D 
Info  469-1668. 

MEDITATE:  Zen  (Za  Zen).  1670  Dwight 
Berkeley.  M-F  except  days  with  a 4 or  9 ir 
Make  more  selling  the  Express  Times.  Venders  W 

get  10  cents  per  copy.  It  sells  for  15  cents  a I0™"  °f  SF  ,nf°  845-2403 


SATURDAY,  March  2 

THEATRE:  Daddy  Violet  and  The  Plaster 
Husband,  see  Thurs.,  Feb.  29,  except  at  8 30 
& 10:30  pm. 

venders' 


World  below  the  Print  Mint  on  Haieht  Street 
and  at  the  STORE  2491  Telegraph  Avenue  be- 
tween  Pw’ght  Way  and  Haste  St.  in  Berkeley. 


copy.  Get  the  Exp^'ss  Times  a,  The' Third  I^GIL/PI«ET  Waterfront  Gate  Nas 
World  below  the  Print  M.nt  on  , ™cap0ns  Sta,,on'  Port  Chicago,  daily  9 


Since  Aug.  '66.  for  info  and  rides,  376-462 
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HICAGO 


My  Peace  Corps  friend  dropped  in,  he  travels  all  over  the  country.  "I've  been 
asking  kids  what  they're  going  to  do  with  their  summer,"  he  said,  with  uneasy 
wonder,  "and  they  say,  'Get  a job  for  a month,  then  go  to  Chicago.'  " Indeed, 
the  most  important  perspective  for  thinking  about  Chicago-In-August  may 
well  be  this:  that  the  peculiar  changes  America  is  putting  herself  through  are 
more  and  more  rapidly  generating  (or  making  conscious)  a young,  autono- 
mous, unpredictable  left.  Springing  up  like  Camus'  own  radical  dragonsteeth 
in  these  hot  weathers,  with  little  cultivation,  they  may  not  be  very  responsive 
to  the  lead  or  the  influence  of  their  older  brothers,  the  Under-30  pioneers,  And 
so,  to  a great  extent,  Chicago-In-August  may  have  to  be  taken  as  a given  arena 
within  which  one  tries  to  work:  to  think  that  that  context  can  be  controlled 
may  not  be  only  foolish,  but  dangerous. 

Take  for  example  the  Youth  Festival,  slated  for  that  week  in  which  the  polit- 
ical protest  will  confront  and  condemn  a system  of  Death.  Jerry  Rubin  and  his 
cheerful  outrageous  romantics  want  to  display  an  actual  alternative;  kids 
creating  the  Community  of  Freedom  under  the  warm  sun  of  our  music:  pooling 
bread  for  bread,  generating  good  vibes,  electing  their  own  real  pig  for  President 
and  (for  a change)  eating  it.  And  so  the  scant  handful  of  YIPpies  (for  Youth 
International  Party)  are  inventing  a peculiar  two-stage  style  of  organizing. 
Traveling  along  the  Coasts,  they  are  busy  contacting  rock  groups,  headshops, 
happeners  and  underground  mediamen,  calling:  "Come  to  Chicago  to  do  your 
Thing,  be  the  Festival  of  Life  in  the  face  of  Despair;  and  spread  the  word." 

The  results  of  the  first  stage  are  now  clear:  many  are  coming,  from  Ginsberg 
and  Country  Joe  & The  Fish  on  down.  But  the  results  of  this  organizing's 
amplified  second  stage  are  impossible  to  predict.  For  this  convocation  of  singers 
and  seers  evokes  the  complex  potent  symbol  of  Music,  which  is  pitched  directly 
to  the  unexplored  mythic  consciousness  of  the  young.  No  one  now  knows 
whether  a great  migration  of  kids  will  indeed  descend  on  Chicago,  or  whether 
we  are  witnessing  another  Media  Event  like  last  summer’s  flashy  invitation 
to  the  Haight-A,  where  200,000  pilgrims  were  predicted  but  only  20,000 
showed  up,  spaced  over  three  months.  All  that  is  clear  is  that  this  style  of 
organizing  is  dangerously  irresponsible.  For  the  formless  publicity  building 
the  magical  beckoning  symbol  of  Music  projects  an  image  which  is  recklessly 
and  inescapably  slanted.  It  promises  grooving  and  warmth,  and  does  not  warn 
that  joy  there  must  be  won  from  within  — not  absorbed  from  others  — in  a 
landscape  of  total  hostility  whose  ground  condition  may  well  be  the  terror  and 
death  of  one's  brothers. 

The  more  conventional  organizing  now  underway  for  the  protest  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  may  be  equally  irresponsible,  on  the  same 
grounds  of  raising  false  or  incomplete  expectations  in  those  it  touches.  The 
political  organizers,  presently  centered  around  JOIN'S  Rennie  Davis  and 
NCUP's  Tom  Hayden,  are  working  out  of  an  office  in  downtown  Chicago. 


UGUST 


They're  sending  invitations  to  a meeting,  to  200  political/social  action  groups 
— peaceniks,  poor  white,  women's  liberation,  the  black  spectrum,  the  whole 
schmeer  — saying.  Come  plan  the  August  action.  The  brave  goal  and  hope  is 
order  and  control:  100,000  organized  participants  in  scores  of  independent, 
tightly-scheduled  demonstrations  on  each  Convention  day,  peppered  over  the 
whole  city;  with  the  multicentered  protest  drawing  together  on  the  day  of 
LBJ's  renomination,  to  march  half-a-million  strong  down  Chicago's  main 
drags,  without  disaster. 

But  this  vision  of  order  isn't  too  credible.  For  all  the  springs  of  America  are 
winding  tight;  and  all  their  lines  of  strained  force  — from  the  ghettoes  swollen 
with  pain,  the  crescendoing  impacts  of  the  War  — circle  and  converge  on  the 
magnet  of  Chicago-In-August.  The  Black  Thing  there  is  long  overdue  for  a 
blowup.  Chicago  cops  have  a standing  reputation  for  brutality;  and  the  city's 
cop/citizen  ratio  is  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Black  Chicago  and  white  alike 
seethe  with  anti-hippie  hate;  there  is  not  even  a fictional  brotherly  community. 
Mayor  Daley  has  vowed  to  control  his  fiefdom;  he  is  calling  out  a thousand- 
man  "Riot  Posse"  and  preparing  the  sewers  as  temporary  mass  jails  (no  shit: 
so  the  SDS  kids  in  Chicago  say).  LBJ's  playing  the  right-hand  galleries  for 
votes,  on  the  strength  of  his  performance  as  Defender  of  Law'n'Order  in  the 
ghettoes  and  Vietnam;  his  popularity  jumped  after  the  Pentagon  withstood  its 
October  seige;  the  Democrats  chose  Chicago  over  Florida  for  the  Convention 
for  some  reason;  and  you  can  guess  who  He  wouldn't  mind  seeing  repressed  on 
the  spot. 

All  in  all,  Chicago  presents  a barren,  humid-hostile  landscape,  whose  major 
natural  resource  by  August  may  well  be  the  nation's  richest  pool  of  uptight 
bad  vibrations.  Given  the  additional  mass  presence  of  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  demonstrators,  mostly  young,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  even  six 
months'  advance  organizing  and  oodles  of  good  intention  on  everyone's  part 
would  magically  or  reasonably  insure  control  and  order.  And  once  triggered, 
the  energies  there  may  not  soon  subside. 

Nor  are  the  young  themselves  likely  to  tread  cautiously  near  the  touchy 
fuse,  for  the  quality  of  our  action  is  changing.  In  political  rhetoric,  the  cutting 
edge  has  moved  "from  Protest  to  Resistance."  But  what  is  happening  can  be 
seen  more  usefully  — granted  that  California  has  served  as  an  accurate  weath- 
ervane  during  all  the  white  Movement's  ten  years  — by  considering  the  Octo- 
ber attempt  to  close  down  the  Oakland  induction  Center  To  succeed  more  than 
briefly  was  clearly  impossible;  the  action  was,  thus,  symbolic.  But  the  symbol- 
ism was  substantive,  as  contrasted  with  the  rhetorical  symbolism  of  pickets, 
peaceful  marches,  or  even  arrests  by  ritual  dozens  nonviolently  blocking  the 
Center  door.  (continued  on  page  10) 
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Cars  to  Roll  on  Haight  Again 

Mayor  Alioto's  office  announced  as  we  went  to  press  that  Haight  Street 
would  be  completely  open  to  traffic  this  Sunday,  and  every  Sunday  thereafter 
until  the  police,  fire  and  public  works  departments  certify  that  closing  the  street 
will  pose  no  special  problems.  The  chances  of  this  happening  are  zero. 

Mike  McCone,  the  Mayor's  young  "new  frontier"  secretary  who  arranged 
the  closing  of  Haight  Street  the  past  two  Sundays,  affected  surprise  at  the  dis- 
may with  which  the  new  decision  was  greeted. 

"We  have  always  stressed  that  the  whole  community  must  be  involved  in 
the  decision,"  he  said. 


Sahara,  Mr.  Jones? 

Jan  Garden 

Mr.  |ones,  Haight  Street  was  a celebration 
of  people  on  Sunday.  The  street  filled  spon- 
taneously at  five  minutes  before  three,  and 
The  Grateful  Dead  sang  from  two  long  trucks 
in  front  of  the  Straight  Theater. 

At  least  1000  people  packed  into  the  block 
facing  the  musicians.  People  had  to  squeeze 
to  move  anywhere,  but  the  congestion  was 
loving  and  non-pushiness  prevailed. 

Strong  vibes  from  The  Dead,  "I  need  your 
love  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ' a play 
from  a balcony  a speech  for  the  Black 
Panthers  and  Huey  ...  a cheer  for  Alioto. 

The  police  aren't  wearing  their  riot  gear 
and  are  friendly.  Two  Reserve  officers  (volun- 
teers) look  like  Boy  Scouts  in  their  green 
uniforms.  There  are  no  traffic  problems.  Cars 
wait  for  pedestrians  on  those  north-south 
cross  streets,  which  are  open  to  cars  at  the 
request  of  some  businessmen. 

The  street  festivals  are  bringing  all  of  the 
merchants  more  business,  says  Laura,  of  I & 
Thou.  She  rapped  with  merchants  who  stayed 
open  on  Sunday. 

The  only  negative  vibes  come  from  an 
increasingly  isolated  kill-joy,  a Mr.  Jones.  He 
is  a straight  businessman  in  the  Haight  Ash- 
oury  Merchants  Association,  and  he  says, 
These  kids  are  from  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel. They  stand  outside  my  store  day  after 
day.  Today  I had  to  sweep  away  their  orange 
peels.  Tell  them  if  they  want  to  play  drums 
they  can  go  to  the  Sahara  Desert  " 


Most  of  the  community  is  too  excited  about 
new  plans  for  Haight  Ashbury  to  worry  about 
Mr.  |ones.  Mr.  James  Brown,  President  of  the 
Haight-Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council  and 
Mr.  McCone,  the  Mayor’s  representative  to 
H-A,  and  Al  Rinker  and  Arthur  Lisch  of  the 
Haight  Switchboard  arc  busy  with  plans  for 
new  festivals.  The  Mayor  supports  H-A  on 
television,  with  his  endorsement  of  each  Free 
Sunday. 

SDS  plans  to  present  a SOOO-signature  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  this  Mon- 
day. They  arc  asking  the  Board  to  keep  Haight 
Street  open  every  Sunday. 

Other  community  leaders  are  looking  into 
free  art  materials,  games,  and  music  for  fu- 
ture Sunday  happenings.  The  Shire  school 
wants  a block  for  hopscotch,  graffiti,  and 
sports. 

"O  how  happy  we  would  be,"  sang  a 
stoned  Haight  Street  quartet  last  Sunday. 

Mill  Valley  Drops  Out 

Martmt  Carson 

Monday  night  the  City  Council  of  Mill 
Valley  unanimously  adopted  a resolution  call- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  "formulate  a 
policy  of  peace  and  orderly  withdrawal  from 
the  present  untenable  position"  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  didn't  use  the  phrase  "im- 
mediate withdrawal"  nor  did  it  talk  about 
negotiations."  But  everyone  knew  it  meant 
the  U.S.  should  just  get  out. 

During  the  week  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
I arty  (which  includes  the  mayor  as  a regis- 


tered member)  and  the  American  Legion  had' 
been  mobilizing  their  respective  friends  to 
come  to  the  Council  meeting.  It  was  an  over- 
flow crowd.  The  overwhelming  applause  that 
greeted  the  first  reading  of  the  resolution 
made  it  clear  which  side  had  more  friends  in 
Mill  Valley. 

It  wasn't  anything  like  a teach-in.  Some 
twenty  different  people  rose  from  the  au- 
dience to  give  their  views,  but  no  one  felt 
like  exploring  the  issue  in  depth,  not  at  this 
late  date.  Mostly  they  compared  military  rec- 
ords and  length  of  residence  in  Mill  Valley. 

The  pro-war  side  started  off  with  a retired 
colonel.  The  anti-war  side  included  one  young 
man  who  had  gotten  out  of  the  army  two 
weeks  before,  an  cx-Marine,  an  ex-Infantry- 
man,  and  a retired  Naval  Commander  with  a 
son  presently  in  Vietnam. 

Only  one  man  was  actually  willing  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  war.  The  rest  of  the  opposi- 
tion forces  limited  themselves  to  contesting 
the  Council  s right  to  take  any  position  at  all 
on  foreign  policy  questions.  Carl  Hepp,  whose 
wife  puts  out  a "patriotic"  newspaper,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  American  Legion  Post  284.  He 
said  it  was  improper  for  the  City  Council  to 
pass  resolutions  on  foreign  policy,  and  then 
sat  right  down. 

By  the  time  the  Council  meeting  began,  the 
Marin  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement  had  al- 
ready collected  83  signatures  on  a petition 
considerably  stronger  in  tone  than  the  Council 
resolution.  "n 

By  the  time  the  meeting  ended,  it  seemed 
pretty  clear  that  Mill  Valley  wanted  to  drop 
out  of  the  war.  The  mood  of  the  town  will  be 
more  accurately  gauged  on  April  9,  when  the 
City  Council  comes  up  for  re-election  and  the 
resolution  it  passed  appears  on  the  ballot  as  a 
referendum. 
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Teaching  Assistants 
May  Strike  at  U.C. 

Paul  Clusman 

Frank  Bardacke  will  not  be  rehired 
as  a political  science  Teaching  Assist- 
ant at  the  University  of  California 
This  means  an  almost  certain  strike  of 
teaching  assistants  when  the  new 
quarter  begins  March  26. 

The  TA  union,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  Local  1570  (AFL-CIO),  has  already 
obtained  strike  sanction  from  the  Alameda 
County  Central  Labor  Council.  The  union  has 
indicated  that  it  will  strike  if  any  member  ,s 
fired  for  political  activity. 

Bardacke  (who  writes  the  Express  Times 
sports  column)  was  suspended  from  sch"nl 
because  of  his  leadership  activities  in  Stop 
The  Draft  Week  last  October.  University 
policy  is  that  only  students  may  be  hired  as 
teaching  assistants;  thus  the  loss  of  his  stu- 
dent status  meant  the  loss  of  his  job  as  well 
~^ven  Bardacke  s firing  and  a resultant  TA 
strike  is  unlikely  to  dissipate  student  apathy 
toward  University  issues.  The  campus  is  quiet 
politically.  Eight  students,  including  myselt, 
have  been  suspended  from  the  University  for 
varying  periods  of  time  without  a whimper 
of  protest  from  the  campus  left. 

The  report  of  the  Study  Commission  on 
University  Governance  seems  to  have  been 
specifically  written  so  that  no  one  could  p - 
sibly  react  strongly  to  it.  No  one  has.  No  one 
has  even  read  it.  The  existing  apathy  on  cam- 
pus has  defeated  the  planned  apathy  of  the 
Commission. 

One  Commission  member  I know  who  has 
signeo  the  report  hasn't  read  further  into  it 
than  I have. 

Even  the  bombing  of  Navy  ROTC  head- 
quarters was  a dismal  failure.  "Poorly  planned 
and  poorly  executed,"  according  to  a Militarv 
Science  instructor. 

The  mill-ins  proved  .their  point:  suspensions 
for  political  activity  would  bring  chaos,  not 
peace,  to  the  campus.  Three  thousand  students 
risked  their  academic  careers  in  bringing 
about  a limited  disruption  of  the  Universu, 
administration.  Eight  students  with  the  wore t 
political  records  were  suspended.  Most  ! 
those  cited  got  off  easy.  No  one  wanted  a 
continuing  series  of  disruptions  protesting 
the  suspensions  given  as  a result  of  the  pre- 
vious disruption. 

The  only  "victory"  possible  in  a campus 
fight  is  the  shutting  down  of  the  University 
But  the  only  part  of  the  University  that  could 
conceivably  be  shut  down  are  the  classes.  Bad 
as  they  are,  the  real  evil  of  the  University  i; 
elsewhere.  Shutting  down  classes  is  only 
worth  the  time  and  energy  as  a means  m 
gaining  a demand. 

Who  the  hell  in  this  day  is  going  to  bust 
his  balls  organizing  a movement  to  push  tor 
some  petty  university  reform  that  he  won’t 
get  anyway?  If  a radical  wants  to  do  work, 
it  is  much  easier  to  justify  participation  m 
the  anti-war  movement. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  more  important  — even  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual lives  of  students  — than  the  size  t 
his  classes,  it  is  somehow  less  frustrating  to 
fail  in  fighting  for  something  worthwhile 
than  to  fail  in  bringing  about  minor  chano 

Terrace  radicals  talk  a lot  about  sabonec 
against  the  University,  but  those  who  do  it 
don't  talk  about  it.  Despite  the  quiet,  da\ 
day  anti-war  work  is  going  on.  There  arc 
probably  over  five  hundred  students  invoked 
in  Campus  Draft  Opposition,  The  Resistor i:e 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  Stop  The  Dr.ilt 
Week,  and  the  International  Student  Stril 

The  late  John  Summcrskill  of  San  Franci  1 
State  said,  in  submitting  his  resignation,  that 
as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  continues  there 
will  be  no  peace  on  the  nation's  campu;1  > 
The  corollary,  also  true,  is  that  as  long 
the  war  continues  there  will  be  no  m_ 
challenge  to  the  crap  that  is  passing  lor  an 
education  at  our  nation's  universities. 
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[PHYSICAL  TORTURE] 

1)  The  standard  initial  torture  reported 
from  every  Asphalia  station  is  the  so-called 
lalanga.  The  prisoner  is  tied  to  a bench  and 
the  soles  of  his  feet  are  beaten  with  a stick 
or  pipe.  Between  beatings  the  prisoner  is 
usually  made  to  run  around  the  bench  under 
a heavy  rain  of  blows.  We  examined  the  feet 
of  a person  who  had  suffered  this  treatment 
four  months  before  and  his  sole  was  covered 
with  thick  scar  tissue.  One  prisoner  now  in 
Averoff  prison  had  his  foot  broken  under  this 
torture.  As  he  went  without  medical  atten- 
tion, the  bones  have  not  set  properly  and  he 
is  crippled.  The  next  step  in  this  method  is 
to  strike  the  prisoner  on  the  sternum.  Prison- 
ers vomiting  blood  from  the  lungs  have  gen- 
erally undergone  this  treatment.  Falanga  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  other  inflic- 
tions of  pain  on  the  prisoner.  In  general  five 
or  six  men  arc  engaged  in  the  torture  of  one 
prisoner.  Common  methods  accompanying 
falanga  are:  pouring  water  down  the  mouth 
and  nose  while  the  prisoner  is  screaming  from 
pain;  putting  "Tide"  soap  in  the  eyes,  mouth 
and  nose;  banging  the  head  on  a bench  or  on 
the  floor;  beating  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
etc. 

2)  Numerous  incidents  of  sexually-oriented 
torture  were  reported.  In  the  case  of  women, 
the  torturers  shove  as  many  fingers  as  possi- 
ble, or  an  object,  into  the  vagina  and  twist 
and  tear  brutally.  This  is  also  done  with  the 
anus.  A tube  is  inserted  into  the  anus  and 
water  is  driven  into  the  prisoner  under  very 
high  pressure.  In  the  case  of  men,  beatings 
on  the  genitals  with  long,  thin  sandbags  have 
frequently  been  reported.  One  trade  unionist 
was  beaten  so  much  that  a testicle  was  driven 
up  into  his  body. 

3)  Techniques  of  gagging  are  frequently 
reported.  The  throat  is  grasped  in  such  a way 
that  the  windpipe  is  cut  off,  or  a filthy  rag 
(often  soaked  in  urine)  is  shoved  down  the 
throat.  Suffocation  is  prevented  only  at  the 
last  moment. 

4)  Beating  on  the  head  with  sandbags  or 
beating  the  head  against  the  wall  or  floor  are 
standard  procedure.  Many  cases  of  concus- 
sion have  been  reported. 

5)  Beating  naked  flesh  with  wires  knotted 
together  into  a whip. 

6)  Prisoners  have  been  hung  up  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Usually  the  wrists  arc  tied 
behind  the  back  and  the  prisoner  is  suspended 
from  the  wrists. 

7)  lumping  on  the  stomach. 

8)  Tearing  out  the  hair  from  the  head  and 
from  the  pubic  region. 


9)  Rubbing  pepper  on  sensitive  areas  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  genitals,  underarms, 
eyes,  nose,  etc. 

10)  Pulling  out  tconails  and  fingernails. 

11)  Different  methods  of  inflicting  bums, 
including  putting  out  cigarettes  on  parts  of 
the  body. 

12)  The  use  of  electric  shock.This  is  done 
at  Military  Hospital  401  and  unconfirmed 
reports  state  that  it  is  done  at  the  Asphalia 
Station  at  Bouboulinas. 

Physical  beatings  by  the  army  and  police 
as  a method  of  intimidation  and  interroga- 
tion arc  general.  Physical  beating  can  be  clas- 
sified as  torture  if  it  is  done  in  a systematic 
way.  One  man  of  over  sixty  contacted  by  the 
Delegation  was  beaten  at  regular  intervals 
for  more  than  12  hours.  He  suffered  broken 
ribs  but  reported  that  young  people  were 
beaten  steadily  for  periods  of  up  to  five  days. 
Generally  from  four  to  six  men  beat  a prison- 
er with  their  fists  and  kick  with  their  booted 
feet,  or  use  instruments  such  as  planks,  pipes, 
canes,  etc.  At  the  Dionysos  camp,  which 
houses  Greece's  elite  soldiers,  prisoners  arc 
made  to  run  a gauntlet.  A reliable  second- 
hand report  from  this  camp  is  that  a man 
literally  had  his  eye  knocked  out  of  his  head. 
The  Amnesty  International  Delegation  spoke 
with  others  who  had  broken  ribs,  noses,  ear 
drums,  etc. 


[NON-PHYSICAL  TORTURE) 

Many  informants  who  have  undergone  tor- 
ture consider  that  the  non-physical  methods 
were  more  difficult  to  bear. 

1)  Certain  prisoners  are  intentionally 
moved  to  cells  within  earshot  of  other  pris- 
oners who  are  being  violently  interrogated. 
This  has  caused  a number  of  nervous  break- 
downs. One  informant  said  that  listening  to 
the  cries  of  the  others  was  worse  than  under- 
going the  torture,  one  wanted  to  run  in  and 
be  beaten  rather  than  listen  to  the  sufferings 
of  another.  It  is  reported  that  Mikis  Thcodo- 
rakis,  the  ccmposer,  who  was  never  physically 
tortured,  suffered  a nervous  collapse  under 
this  method. 

2)  Conditions  of  detention  in  some  places 
arc  particularly  bad.  One  technique  is  to  leave 
the  prisoner  in  a tiny,  dark  cell  without  food, 
water  or  blankets,  for  some  days.  The  cells 
at  Dionysos,  which  arc  cut  into  the  side  of 
Mount  Pendelli,  have  10  centimeters  of  water 
in  them  all  the  time.  There  is  an  iron  bench 
in  the  cell.  As  prisoners  held  here  arc  not 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  cells,  the  water  is 
filled  with  their  own  excrement.  The  cells  in 
the  basement  of  Bouboulinas  used  for  solitary 
confinement  arc  full  of  vermin 

3)  Threats  to  kill,  main  and  rape.  People 
who  had  been  tortured  were  often  told  that  it 
would  be  repeated  at  a certain  hour  in  the 


Monday's  San  Francisco  Chronicle  carried 
a story  on  Thomas  J.  Decgan,  Jr.,  a public 
relations  executive  whose  latest  client  is  the 
military  junta  that  seized  control  of  Greece 
last  April. 

"There's  nothing  so  convincing  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  substantial  American  corpo- 
rations investing  in  a country,"  he  said.  Dee- 
gan  added  that  he  would  especially  like  to  see 
Coca-Cola  build  a bottling  plant  in  Greece. 

"The  Coca-Cola  bottle  is  a symbol  of  free- 
dom and  peace."  Deegan  said. 


night,  and  were  kept  in  constant  terror  by 
threats  that  they  would  have  to  undergo  again 
what  they  had  )ust  experienced, 

4)  Stripping  prisoners  naked  is  particular- 
ly effective  in  Greece,  where  the  association 
of  nakedness  with  shame  is  very  strong  in 
the  culture. 

5)  Mock  executions  were  frequently  re- 
ported. The  prisoner  faces  a firing  squad,  is 
blindfolded,  and  the  rifles  are  fired.  Some 
prisoners  experienced  this  more  than  once 
It  is  often  done  at  Kesaryni,  in  the  place 
where  wartime  executions  took  place. 

(continued  on  page  14) 


Things  Go  Better  With  Coke! 


The  following  account  presents  in  summary 
form  the  evidence  the  Amnesty  International 
Delegation  took  from  the  sixteen  people  they 
saw  who  reported  that  they  had  been  tortured, 
and  from  the  32  people  still  in  prison  about 
whose  cases  they  received  second-hand  evi- 
dence which  they  found  convincing,  because 
it  was  in  many  coses  corroborated. 

Torture  as  a deliberate  practice  is  carried 
out  by  the  Security  Police  (Asphalis)  and  the 
Military  Police  (Ethniki  Stratiotiki  Astino- 
mia).  The  Delegation  heard  first-hand  evi- 
dence that  the  army  and  the  gendarmerie  also 
carried  out  torture,  but  it  was  difficult  to.  de- 
termine if  these  were  isolated  cases  or  stand- 
ard procedure. 


torture  in  greece 

Amnesty's  move  began  on  December  30 
when  a delegation  went  to  Athens  to  obtain 
whatever  information  they  could  about  the 
political  prisoners  opposing  the  regime. 

Heading  the  delegation  were  Mr.  Anthony 
Marreco  of  the  English  Bar  and  Mr.  Becket. 

The  Greek  dictators  were  cordial  but  unco- 
operative on  the  whole. 

The  Delegation  investigated  allegations 
that  the  regime  is  practicing  the  infliction  of 
pain  as  an  aid  to  interrogation.  Despite  the 
atmosphere  of  fear,  especially  among  those 
who  have  been  released  and  despite  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  and  time  necessary  in  mak- 
ing contact,  16  people  testified  to  the  Delega- 
tion that  they  had  been  tortured.  On  the  basis 
of  scars  on  the  bodies  of  those  tortured,  and 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  of  professional  peo- 
ple and  relatives,  the  Delegation  feels  that  it 
can  state  objectively  that  torture  is  deliber- 
ately and  officially  used  on  persons  who  op- 
pose the  military  dictatorship. 


Amnesty  International  is  a politically  non-aligned  humane  organization 
dedicated  to  securing  the  well-being  and  release  of  political  prisoners  through- 
out the  world. 
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Black  Panther  to  Run 
Against  Willie  Brown 


photo  by  Gerhard  GscheidW 


Kathleen  Cleaver  has  decided  to 
seek  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
nomination  in  San  -Francisco's  18th 
Assembly  District.  If  she  gets  it,  she 
will  be  running  against  incumbent 
Democrat  Willie  Brown.  Cleaver  and 
Brown,  both  black,  one  a revolution- 
ary and  one  a left  liberal,  will  be  fight- 
ing for  the  loyalty  of  the  Fillmore 
District,  which  lies  at  the  center  of  the 
18  th. 

Kathleen  Cleaver  is  the  wife  of  Eldridgc 
Cleaver,  the  Minister  of  Information  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  "We're  incorporating 
electoral  politics  into  our  arsenal,"  she  says, 
"because  we  want  to  use  every  possible  forum 
to  explain  our  program  and  especially  to  gain 
support  for  Brother  Huey  Newton." 

Newton,  the  Black  Panther  Minister  of  De- 
fense, is  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  killing 
a white  Oakland  policeman.  Mrs.  Cleaver 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  Willie  Brown  a "black 
bootlicker  of  the  Democratic  Party." 

"He's  deep  into  the  Democratic  machine," 
she  suys  "He's  got  a committee  chairmanship 
he  wants  to  protect,  and  he  owes  favors  all 
around.  The  Democratic  Party  isn’t  just  any 
party  — it's  the  governing  party  in  this  coun- 
try, the  party  most  responsible  for  the  op- 
pression of  black  people." 

Mrs.  Cleaver  feels  that  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty should  be  "completely  rejected  by  all  black 
people." 

Nevertheless,  she  says,  the  Black  Panthers 
would  not  be  so  hostile  to  Willie  Brown  if  he 
had  been  willing  to  come  out  publicly  in  sup- 
port of  Huey  Newton.  "We've  approached 
him  privately,  and  he  let  us  know  he  wouldn’t 
take  a public  stand  for  Huey  ." 

Brown  claims  he  does  support  Huey  New- 
ton. He  points  to  the  fact  that  early  in  Feb- 
ruary he  made  a fund  pitch  for  the  Newton 
Defense  Fund  at  a public  rally  in  Berkeley. 
But  his  position  on  the  case  is  very  different 
from  the  Panthers' 

"Huey  Newton,  like  everyone  else,  ought 
to  be  given  a fair  trial,"  Brown  says.  "And 
with  the  present  set-up)  the  way  juries  and 
grand  juries  are  selected,  it's  virtually  impos- 
sible for  a black  man  to  receive  a fair  trial. 
We  have  to  keep  the  wheels  of  justice  from 
grinding  any  further  until  there's  a complete 
overhaul  of  our  whole  system  of  justice.  But 
to  just  say  that  Huey  Newton  ought  to  be  free 
carte  b/ati,-/tc  is  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  pros- 
titute, to  the  thief,  to  the  drunk  driver,  who 


are  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  as  Huey  Newton." 

The  Panthers  say  that  Newton  is  a political 
prisorier;  Brown  says  he  must  withhold  judg- 
ment on  that  until  he  "sees' all  the  evidence." 

The  philosophical  difference  between  the 
two  positions  becomes  clearer  if  you  assume 
that  Newton  did  fire  the  shots  that  killed 
. Officer  Frey.  If  that  should  be  established  be- 
yond a . reasonable  doubt  (and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  could  be),  Brown  would  concede  the 
state's  right  to  punish  Newton,  while  urging 
mercy.  The  Panthers,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
the  Oakland  Police  Force  as  a foreign  invader 
in  the  black  community,  so  they  naturally 
support  any  form  of  resistance  by  black 
people. 

The  Panthers  consider  themselves  revolu- 
tionaries, organizing  their  people  against  the 
colonial  oppression  of  the  white  power  struc- 
ture. Brown  also  considers  himself  to  be  a 
revolutionary  — but  only  in  his  private  opin- 
ions, not  in  his  political  life. 

"I've  got  to  deliver  some  relief  to  hard- 
pressed  people  today,"  he  says,  "no  matter 
how  meager  that  relief  may  be.  I don't  think 
an  old  lady  living  in  a public  housing  project 
cares  enough  about  philosophy  to  let  a right- 
wing  Republican  get  elected  instead  of  hav- 
ing people  in  office  who  can  help  her." 

However  much  they  may  differ  politically, 
Willie  Brown  and  Kathleen  Cleaver  have  one 
thing  in  common  — they  are  black  people 
running  against  each  other  as  candidates  of 
largely  white  parties.  This  state  of  affairs 
would  seem  to  violate  Stokely  Carmichael's 
call  for  "a  black  united  front,  from  the  re- 
volutionaries to  the  conservatives." 

Mrs.  Cleaver  hastens  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties.  "The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  stands  for  the  white  mother 


Scheer  Withdraws:  Lack  of  Member  Contact 

Marvin  Garson 

Robert  Scheer  has  withdrawn  his  name  from  consideration  as  a Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  candidate  for  Thomas  Kuchel's  U.S.  Senate  seat. 

This  leaves  the  Party  with  a choice  between  Los  Angeles  attorney  Hugh  Ma- 
nes and  San  Francisco  labor  writer  Paul  Jacobs  for  the  Senatorial  nomination. 
Scheer,  an  editor  of  Ramparts  Magazine,  creatc  intolerable  tension  between  him  and 


ran  on  a radical  anti-war  program  in  the 
1966  Democratic  Primary,  contesting  the  seat 
of  Jeffrey  Cohclan  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  (Berkeley  and  North  Oakland). 

Scheer  had  never  formally  declared  his  in- 
tention to  run,  but  his  nomination  had  been 
widely  discussed  and  for  some  time  was  con- 
sidered a foregone  conclusion  even  by  people 
who  opposed  it. 

Scheer  says  he  withdrew  because  he  had 
not  had  enough  of  a chance  to  find  out  how 
Party  members  felt  on  a range  of  important 
issues.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  consid- 
ered it  "presumptuous"  to  present  himself  as 
a candidate  for  something  as  important  as  the 
U.S.  Senate  nomination. 

Manes  and  Jacobs  wrre  both  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  Iasi 
Fall,  at  a time  when  no  one  believed  it  could 
possibly  collect  the  66,000  registrations  need- 
ed to  qualify  for  the  ballot.  Manes  headed 
the  Party's  legal  committee,  while  Jacobs  did 
fund-raising.  Scheer  spoke  for  the  Party's 
registration  drive  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  managed  to  establish  any  rapport  with 
the  activists  doing  the  day-to-day  organizing 
work.  He  always  said  that  registering  Peace 
nd  Freedom  was  "the  right  thing  to  do"; 
but  he  radiated  pessimism  to  such  on  extent 
that  many  organizers  began  accusing  him 
privately  of  sabotaging  the  campaign. 

As  the  registration  drive  went  into  its  final 
stretch,  Scheer's  activity  fell  off.  And  as  the 
excitement  of  creating  a new  political  party 
and  definitely  breaking  with  the  old  ones  be- 
gan to  grow,  Scheer  continued  to  maintain 
that  "mere  party  labels"  meant  nothing. 

Nevertheless,  Scheer  could  have  filed  for 
the  nomination  and,  through  proper  use  of 
the  mass  media,  gone  over  the  heads  of  the 
active  Party  members  to  rack  up  a healthy 
majority  on  primary  day.  But  to  do  so  wo  aid 


the  activists  he  would  need  to  work  for  him 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  next  Fall. 

Too  late,  Scheer  tried  tc  put  himself  before 
local  Party  organizations  around  .the  state. 
But  he  didn't  have  the  contacts,  didn't  know 
where  to  begin,  Jacobs,  meanwhile,  had 
friends  all  around  the  state  who  invited  him 
to  speak  at  their  own  county  conventions  and 
local  meetings. 

Scheer  now  says  he  can  be  more  effective 
in  helping  the  party  develop  by  not  being  a 
candidate.  As  a free  agent,  he  can  more  easily 
raise  the  kinds  of  political  questions  which 
he  feels  have  been  neglected  during  the  last 
few  months  — questions  having  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  Communism  and  of  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, for  instance. 

As  a speaker  and  a writer,  Scheer  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  peace  and 
freedom- movement  in  California.  In  losing  a 
candidate,  the  Party  may  have  gained  some- 
thing more  valuable. 


country's  oppression  of  her  black  colonial 
subjects.  The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  repre- 
sents those  progressive  white  people  who  op- 
pose colonialism." 

But  what  about  Carmichael's  call  for  a 
black  united  front? 

"The  Black  United  Front  has  been  set  up 
in  the  Bay  Area.  Bobby  Seale  of  the  Panthers 
is  its  chairman.  I don't  know  where  Willie 
Brown  fits  into  it." 

PFP  Candidates 

Twenty  seven  members  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  in  San  Francisco  have  filed 
intention  to  run  for  five  state  offices.  PFP 
members  will  have  a chance  to  meet  with 
them  on  Saturday,  March  9,  when  PFP  spon- 
sors a "Candidates  and  Issues"  night  at  Eve- 
rett Junior  High  School,  450  Church  Street, 
at  8 P.M. 

Among  those  candidates  expected  at  the 
meeting  are  possible  Senatorial  candidates 
Paul  Jacobs,  labor  writer,  and  Los  Angeles 
lawyer  Hugh  Manes. 

The  Alameda  County  PFM  will  hold  a sim- 
ilar "Candidates  and  Issues  Night"  on  March 
10,  in  Berkeley's  Garfield  School,  1781  Rose 
Street.  Jacobs  and  Manes  will  speak  there  as 
well.  In  addition,  Bobby  Scale,  Black  Panther 
chairman  is  expected  to  speak  on  the  prob-  ~ 
able  candidacy  of  Huey  Newton  for  Congress 
in  the  7th  CD.  Democrats  John  George  and 
John  [.  Miller  will  also  speak. 

The  meeting  will  be  broadcast  live  on 
K'PFA  beginning  at  7:45  P.M. 


Ptome-maine  Poisoning? 

By  JEROME  AG  EL 
Editor  o/  a Mind-Expander 

While  reviewers  are  praising  for  the  umpteenth 
time  the  diary  of  a Swiss  private  and  Ibe  history 
of  glass  design,  we're  reporting  what's  really 
happening,  baby.  Like  Idaho's  homosexual 
scandals;  Bennett  CerTs  40-fool-pole;  Pamela 
Tiffin's  College  of  One;  LSD  and  the  turned -on- 
grandmother;  “Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Daughter"; 
a child's  view  of  Donovan;  new  poems  by 
Leonard  Cohen;  Terns  fires  back  at  Mailer; 

Who  has  the  right  to  teach?;  Bucky  Fuller: 
“Students  Are  Most  Powerful,  Constructive 
Revolutionaries  In  History";  Sex  and  the  Single 
Yacht;  How  to  blow  up  city  hall;  Who's  going 
lo  save  Sunday  night;  Why  celebrities  sell  out; 
Pushkin,  soul  brother;  Turning  education  upside 
down  In  post-literate  world;  Podboretr-Morrls 
compared;  Lenny  Bruce  on  the  perversity  of 
society;  Profile  of  Paul  Krossner's  parents; 
Preview  of  new  McLuhan  work;  fantastic 
cartoons.  Illustrations,  Ideas  and  Insights. 

Says  Newsweek:  "BOOKS  THE  MONTHLY 
NEWSPAPER  has  talent  for  first-rale  scoops." 
Says  Manhattan  femme  fatale:  "Reading 
BOOKS  Is  like  living  with  someone  you  love. 

It's  full  of  surprises."  News,  seminal  Ideas, 
layouts  available  nowhere  else.  Plus  plus  plus. 
Scoop  scoop  scoop.  There  Is  something  new 
under  the  fun  sun-Us!  BOOKS  THE  MONTHLY 
MISNOMER.  See  for  yourself.  Send  In 
the  coupon  today. 
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We  Won’t  Sell 
YOUR  Name 

By  JEROME  AGEL 
Editor  of  a Certain  Feeling 

lubscrlb*  lo  BOOKS  THE  MONTHLY 
MONTHLY,  only  we  know  It.  Your  name  will 
not  be  sold  to  malllng-llst  companies  for 
•heir  exploitation. 


Eor  five  years  BOOKS  has  been  a lively  monthly 
with  new  Ideas  about  books,  authors,  films, 
music,  and  Ideas  themselves.  National  Review 
hnds  us  "needley."  Two  new  books  find  us 
enterprising,  very  energetic,  clever,  an  excellent 
fe«llnC  for  literary  scoops,  Influential  readership.' 
we  vc  been  a success  frotq  the  very  beginning. 
And  up  to  75  per  cent  of  our  readers  have 
rc-suhscrlhed-mosl  of  them  for  maximum  term- 
unprecedented  loyalty -unprecedented  Interest! 
(We  were  first  with  pictures  of  Alice  and  her 
rnd‘smllh|B°b  Dylan's  "l,e-  Clutters,  Hlckock 

BOOKS  features  the  celebrated  Cocktail 
I'arty.  the  most-read-most-ln-most-most  culture 
column  in  the  U.S.  Says  one  national  magazine 
editor:  "1  read  BOOKS  to  learn  what  I should 
do  next." 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SAIGON 


Masako  Yamanonchi  is  a Japanese  girl  working  with  the  Voluntary  Inter- 
national Service  Assignments  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  in 
Trich  Nhat  Hanh's  Buddhist  School  for  Social  Service  in  Vietnam.  This  account 
of  life  in  present-day  Saigon  is  taken  from  a letter  she  sent  to  the  British  weekly 
Peace  News. 


Saigon,  February  8:  I was  at  the  School  when  it  all  began  at  3 am  on  January 
31,  the  second  day  of  Tet.  All  of  us  had  been  disappointed  from  the  beginning 
about  the  failure  of  the  fighting  parties  to  agree  on  a viable  Tet  truce.  The  NLF 
had  proposed  a seven-day  truce.  The  US  proposed  a 36-hour  truce  which  did 
not  include  I Corps  (the  northernmost  of  the  the  four  military  zones  in  South 
Vietnam).  The  Front  continued  fighting  in  I Corps  on  the  first  day  of  Tet.  The 
GVN  then  protested  this  "violation"  and  called  off  the  truce  altogether. 

Ve  were  therefore  not  very  surprised  when  the  firing  began  early  that  morn- 
ing. Immediately  after  waking  we  knew  that  these  were  not  the  usual  GVN 
artillery  shots  fired  to  "scare  the  enemy."  he  noise  was  deafening  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  mortar  and  artillery  shook  the  wooden  building  I was  staying  in. 
The  School  is  about  five  kilometers  northwest  of  Saigon,  close  to  the  airport, 
There  are  only  a few  small  hamlets  and  rice  fields  in  between. 

I crept  out  of  bed  to  see  what  was  happening  and  joined  some  others  to  gaze 
at  a blazing  airport.  Very  soon  helicopters  appeared  on  the  scene  to  circle  round 
and  round  and  hover  over  the  burning  spots.  The  booming  never  let  up  and 
kept  continuing  well  into  the  morning  so  that  some  of  the  students  thought  it 
might  be  a coup  d'etat  staged  by  factions  of  the  RVN.  Vice  President  Ky  came 
on  the  radio  to  tell  everyone  to  stay  in  their  homes.  Where  was  President  Thieu? 
The  Front  usually  attacks  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  withdraws  at  dawn, 
so  it  was  unusual  for  the  fighting  to  last  so  long. 


Later  I learned  from  friends  in  Saigon  that 
they  too  thought  at  first  that  this  was  a coup. 
The  streets  were  deserted  and  there  was  for 
several  days  a total  absence  of  government. 
There  were  no  police  to  operate  traffic  lights, 
so  anyone  could  do  anything.  The  National 
Assembly  members  were  almost  all  out  of 
town  for  Tet,  and  probably  would  have  been 
afraid  to  show  up  for  an  emergency  meeting 
during  those  first  days.  Considering  this  situ- 
ation the  citizens  of  Saigon  displayed  a re- 
markable discipline. 

However,  when  I tuned  in  to  the  US  Armed 
Forces  radio  and  heard  the  reports  of  ' Viet 
Cong"  attacks  on  the  US  Embassy  and  many 
US  military  installations  throughout  the 
country,  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  was 
a calculated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  NLF 

At  10  am  the  report  was  that  the  US  had  at 
last  regained  control  of  the  Embassy  by  land- 
ing paratroop  and  airborne  divisions  on  the 
roof  of  the  Embassy  building.  According  to 
them  the  Front  had  controlled  several  floors 
for  six  hours.  Everything  ended  at  about  9,30 
am  and  "there  were  19  Viet  Cong  dead.  The 
Viet  Cong  were  wearing  grey  uniforms  com- 
plete with  cartridge  belts."  All  during  that 
ay  the  hourly  news  kept  modifying  the  ac- 


count of  the  Embassy  attack  so  that  at  6 pm 
the  news  had  changed  quite  a bit. 

The  6 pm  news  reported  that  the  damage 
to  the  Embassy  had  been  "superficial"  and  the 
"Viet  Cong  did  not  enter  the  building  at  all." 
It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  believe.  All  news 
correspondents  seemed  to  agree  that  the  US 
military  had  been  so  nervous  that  they  killed 
many  Vietnamese  working  on  their  side. 
‘The  dead  Viet  Cong  in  grey  uniforms"  were 
not  Viet  Cong  at  all  but  Embassy  guards. 
Also,  a Vietnamese  official  in  a black  sedan 
drove  up  to  the  Embassy  after  things  had 
quieted  down  somewhat,  but  the  nervous 
American  guards  riddled  it  with  a machine 
gun,  killing  the  official  and  the  chauffeur. 

In  Saigon  it  is  difficult  to  receive  accurate 
news.  All  the  local  newspapers  remain  closed 
and  the  local  radio  station  during  the  first 
few  days  played  music  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
interrupting  only  to  remind  the  people  to 
stay  indoors.  The  US  Armed  Forces  radio  has 
tried  to  play  down  the  scale  of  the  NLF's 
success  and  specializes  in  figures  of  "enemy 
dead”  and  the  Allied  Forces'  superior  "kill 
ratio."  The  Front  radio  tends  to  exaggerate 
its  successes.  For  example,  it  claims  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  rallied  to  their  cause 


and  the  Front  has  won  a great  victory  all  over 
the  country.  I think  they  have  accomplished 
and  gained  a great  deal,  but  there  has  not 
been  the  popular  uprising  that  they  had  hoped 
for  and  claim  to  have  achieved.  Otherwise 
the  war  might  have  ended  several  days  ago. 

No,  the  Vietnamese  have  lived  under  war 
conditions  for  so  long  and  the  society  has 
been  torn  apart  so  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  rally  the  people  to  any  one  cause.  As 
the  days  go  on  and  the  confusion  continues 
there  is  a giowing  feeling  of  weariness  from 
the  strain  and  tension  of  uncertainty  and  a 
longing  for  the  war  to  end, 

A Vietnamese  art  student  1 used  to  know 
came  to  visit  me  yesterday  in  an  ARVN  uni- 
form. He  had  been  drafted  in  December  and 
was  stationed  at  the  Port  of  Saigon.  When 
the  attack  broke-  out  his  company  was  or- 
dered into  Saigon,- and  he  came  to  see  me 
because  the  truck  supposed  to  take  his  Com- 
pany back  to  the  base  was  not  immediately 
forthcoming.  Both  he  and  the  friend  he 
brought  with  him  believed  that  the  Front 
had  scored  a political  victory,  and  that  they 
would  not  only  remain  in  Saigon  to  continue 
this  siege  for  many  days  but  would  probably 
try  to  take  Saigon  completely  in  the  near 
future. 

What  is  more,  both  men  believed  that  the 
Front  would  succeed  next  time.  They  had 
heard  through  intelligence  sources  that  60 
North  Vietnamese  pilots  had  infiltrated  and 
were  in  the  Tan  Son  Nhat  Airport  vicinity 
waiting  to  take  over  the  airport  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  planes.  This  sounds  almost  too 
fantastic  to  be  true,  but  apparently  the  ru- 
mour is  circulating  among  the  people.  The 
neighbourhood  1 live  in  is  predominantly 
Catholic,  but  most  people  here  feel  that  it  is 
a matter  of  time  before  Saigon  is  completely 
taken  over  by  the  Front. 

The  two  young  soldiers  said  that  though 
it  is  painful  for  them  to  sec  the  thousands  of 
refugees,  they  feel  that  this  attack  is  a good 
lesson  for  the  Saigon  people.  "For  a long  time 
people  in  the  countryside  were  suffering  while 
the  Saigon  people  were  more  or  less  immune. 
Now  they  arc  getting  a real  taste  of  war.  You 
do  not  know  how  1 feel  as  I say  this.  My 
family  live  in  Saigon  on  Phan  Dinh  Phung 
street  only  a block  away  from  the  place  that 
was  bombed  yesterday  by  the  Americans, 
burned  by  the  government  soldiers.  Here  1 
am,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  government 
of  Vietnam,  and  the  government  bums  my 
house  down." 

Cholon  has  suffered  the  greater  part  of  the 
retaliation  bombing  and  rocketing  because 
that  is  where  "the  Viet  Cong  are  hiding." 


Some  parts  of  Saigon  have  undergone  heli- 
copter rockets  and  machine  gunning,  but 
mostly  there  is  a general  apprehension  as 
people  wonder  when  their  turn  will  come. 

On  the  thiid  morning  of  the  siege  1 passed 
a whole  block  in  Cholon  which  used  to  be 
densely  populated:  it  was  totally  destroyed. 
Only  the  walls  remained  in  parts,  sticking 
up  starkly  amid  the  rubble.  People  were  wan- 
dering among  the  smashed  and  burned  objects 
mostly  in  a daze. 

The  area  round  An  Quang  Pagoda  has  been 
completely  leveled  from  the  fire  set  by  ARVN 
troops  The  US  radio  announced  on  the  third 
•lay  that  intelligence  reports  claimed  An 
Quang  Pagoda  was  being  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Front  and  that  troops  were 
being  sent  in  to  dear  the  area.  Since  then 
the  United  Buddhist  Council  has  sent  a pro- 
test to  the  government  to  deny  the  charges, 
but  the  place  has  already  been  leveled  and 
only  the  Pagoda  stands,  surrounded  by  rub- 
ble. Thich  Thicn  Minh  of  the  Buddhist 
Youth  Institute  said  that  though  most  of  the 
monks  had  abandoned  the  Pagoda  (including 
Thich  Tri  Quang)  two  older  monks  had  re- 
mained throughout  and  could  testify  that  the 
Front  had  not  used  the  Pagoda  at  any  time. 
Two  people  were  found  dead  on  their  pre- 
mises. They  were  an  old  man,  father  of  a 
Buddhist  refugee  relief  worker,  and  a woman 
who  had  been  helping  at  the  Pagoda  — not 
Viet  Cong,  as  claimed  by  the  government. 

The  government  has  for  a long  time  been 
keeping  a 24-hour  watch  over  the  Pagoda, 
making  it  impossible  for  any  subversive  ac- 
tivity to  take  place.  Asked  about  the  people’s 
sentiment  cither  in  favour  of  or  against  the 
Front  for  its  nation-wide  attack,  Thicn  Minh 
said  that  though  he  had  not  heard  anything 
for  the  Front,  he  had  heard  nothing  against 
them  cither  Rather,  people  say  The  Am- 
ericans have  destroyed  my  home,  the  govern- 
ment has  burned  my  home,  etc." 

The  streets,  in  fact  the  whole  city,  is  de- 
void of  civil  law  and  order.  Almost  emptied  1 
of  civilian  traffic,  the  military  dash  about 
with  machine  guns  and  rifles  clutched  to 
their  bosoms,  ready  to  shoot  at  any  suspi- 
cious looking  people  or  action  going  on.  I 
have  almost  been  knocked  off  my  Mobylettc 
by  two  US  military  police  jeeps  coming  from 
behind  with  terrific  speed,  the  soldiers  scream- 
ing and  cursing  at  me  to  get  out  of  their 
way,  their  guns  lowered  at  me. 

Lvc  seen  this  happen  to  others  many  times 
since  the  siege  began.  It  used  to  happen  be- 
fore but  never  with  such  intensity.  American 
GIs  are  in  mortal  terror  because  they  cannot 
in  all  honesty  tell  the  difference  between  the 
"Viet  Cong"  and  the  Vietnamese  civilians. 
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Freedom  Festival 


This  wpek  cultural  freedom  comes  to  San  Francisco.  The  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Movement,  motivated  by  the  idea  that  all  the  arts  should  be  available 
to  the  general  public  free  of  charge,  is  sponsoring  a Freedom  Festival  Week. 
From  March  9th  thru  March  16th  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  theatre  will 
be  presented  free. 

The  week's  events  will  get  underway  with  a grand  procession  from  55  Colton  Street, 
up  Haight  and  into  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  parade  will  be  led  by  San  Francisco's  very  own 
Mime  Troupe  Marching  Band.  There  will  be  a rock  concert  in  the  park  after  the  parade, 
(see  below  for  a full  schedule  of  the  week's  events) 

SATURDAY— MARCH  9 

11  A.M.  — Parade  to  Golden  Gate  Park  start- 
ing at  55  Colton  Street. 

12  noon  — Rock  concert  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Polo  Grounds,  featuring  Mt.  Rush- 
more,  Mad  River,  Marble  Farm,  All  Men 
Joy,  Santana  Blues  Band. 


SUNDAY  - MARCH  10 
12  noon  — Mission  Dolores  Park  — Rock 
Concert  and  Theater  with  the  Teatro  dc 
Campesino,  Marble  Farm,  Country  Weath- 


6 P.M.  — Hootenany  at  Mission  High 
School  across  from  the  park.  A photo  ex- 
hibit will  be  on  display  during  the  day 
in  the  high  school. 

MONDAY  — MARCH  1 1 
8 P.M.  — Teatro  de  Campesino  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Conservatory  Thea- 
ter who  are  PFP  registrants  will  perform 
at  the  New  Committee  Theater  on  Mont- 
gomery Street. 

TUESDAY  — MARCH  12 
8 P.M.  > — Teatro  dc  Campesino  and  The 
Committee  at  the  New  Committee  Thea- 


8:30  P.M.  — Parksidc  Methodist  Church, 
Dennis  Kalfas  performs  piano  works  by 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Debusscy. 
Poetry  reading  by  Calvin  Ahlgrcn.  Paint- 
ing exhibit  by  ).  Allan  Longo  and  Mari 
Hirooka. 

WEDNESDAY  - MARCH  13 
8 P.M.  — Noursc  Auditorium,  Will  Geer 
reading  from  the  works  of  Whitman  and 
Mark  Twain. 

THURSDAY  — MARCH  14 
8 P.M.  — Balboa  High  School,  Rock  Con- 
cert. 


8 P.M.  — Jean  Tardieu's  "The  Information 
Booth,  ' directed  by  Arthur  Weiss.  Also  a 
performance  by  the  Pitschell  Players. 


FRIDAY  — MARCH  15 
8 P.M.  — Will  Cecr  and  Gil  Turner  at  Mis- 
sion High  School. 

SATURDAY  - MARCH  16 
12  noon  — Rock  Concert  at  Golden  Gate  Park 
with  Cleveland  Wrecking  Company,  Mad 
River,  Marble  Farm,  Country  Weather, 
Credence  Clear  Water  Revival. 

8 P.M — Richmond  Auditorium,  an  original 
play  by  Ray  Davis,  entitled  Trips  for 
Peace,  will  be  performed  by  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Players  with  music  by  Country 
Weather. 


A scries  of  workshops  on  welfare,  educa- 
tion and  urban  problems  will  be  held  this 
weekend  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Movement.  The  purpose  of  the  work- 
shops will  be  to  formulate  suggestions  for 
policy,  program  and  platform  to  be  submitted 
to  the  statewide  Peace  and  Freedom  conven- 
tion to  be  held  the  following  weekend  (March 
16-18)  in  Richmond. 

The  workshops  ore  open  to  the  public 
Those  whose  lives  arc  directly  influenced  by 
the  subjects  under  discussion  — welfare  re- 


■ are  especially 


cipients,  teachers,  students 
urged  to  participate. 

The  Welfare-Urban  Affairs  Workshop  will 
meet  at  Everett  Junior  High,  450  Church- 
Street,  and  the  Education  Workshop  at  San- 
chez School,  325  Sanchez.  They  will  run  from 

9 am  to  6 pm  on  Saturday,  March  9 and  from 

10  am  to  5 pm  on  Sunday,  March  10. 

Those  attending  the  workshops  are  encour- 
aged to  bring  lunches.  Admission  is  free. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
John  Meuser,  431-4365. 


Convention  Delegates 


Peace  and  Freedom  neighborhood  groups 
meet  this  week  to  elect  their  delegates  to  the 
statewide  convention  of  the  Peace  and  Frec- 
domdom  Movement  to  be  held  in  Richmond 
March  16-18. 

Each  county  gets  one  delegate  per  200  re- 
gistrants. San  Francisco's  97  delegates  will 
be  apportioned  among  34  different  neighbor- 
hood and  interest  groups,  most  electing  three 
delegates  and  the  smallest  ones  electing  two. 


You  Can’t  Get  Away 

Wayne  Collins 

rpi  . t *1  A lot  of  people  seem  to  have  forgotten 

X ni  ee  Y ears  in  J ail  ab°ut  HUAC.  There  was  a time  when  it  was 
' ' — “ a big  thing.  A lot  of  people,  probably  more, 

have  forgotten  about  the  McCarren  act.  It 


For  Polak  Joke 

Bernard  Margucritte  in  Le  Monde  (Paris) 

20  — Janusz  Szpotanski, 


WARSAW,  Feb.  

professional  translator  and  amateur  satirist, 
was  sentenced  Monday  to  three  years  in  pris- 
on by  the  Warsaw  Tribunal.  He  had  already 
spent  18  months  in  prison,  five  for  "hooli- 
ganism" and  then  thirteen  awaiting  trial  on 
the  present  charges. 

He  was  accused  of  having  "diffused  false 
information  about  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  in  Poland  tending  to  harm  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  State."  Szpo- 
tanski was  the  author  of  a "satiric  opera" 
whose  name  translates  roughly  Those  toho 
shut  up  and  gossip  at  the  president's  ball,  in 
which  he  lampoons  liberal  or  opposition  ele- 
ments as  well  as  leading  government  figures. 

The  trial  took  place  behind  closed  doors, 
on  the  grounds  that  certain  of  Szpotanski's 
material  was  "subversive  of  good  morals  " 

The  conviction  will  certainly  not  quiet 
down  the  ferment  in  university  and  intellec- 
tual circles.  Students  arc  collecting  signatures 
on  a petition  protesting  the  ban  against  Mic- 
kiewicz's  play  Ancestors.  The  actors  have 
joined  the  protest. 

A delegation  of  the  Polish  Pen  Club  has 
visited  Minister  of  Culture  Motyka  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Motyka  limited  himself  to  ap- 
pealing for  calm.  Agitation  is  now  quite 
widesjjread  in  all  these  circles.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  a student  fined  2,500  zloties 
for  participating  in  a demonstration  which 
followed  the  last  performance  of  Ancestors 
was  soon  a ter  granted  a 2,500-zloty  award 
by  the  faculty  council. 


The  High  & the  Mighty] 

Arrested  this  week  in  rhi™  , 


selhnl”?  ,his  wcek  in  Ch>™  on  charges  of 

:tnLXr,“irul“,s''  ,b,rb"u- 

Arrested  this  week  on  charges  of  possess- 
ing marijuana  and  heroin: 

former  r^IT"  £ , 500  °f  ,ackic  Hinson. 

fo^e  v iyn  ?°d8Cr  SCCOnd  bascman  and 
former  Vice-President  of  Chock  Full  O'  Nuts 

s™  ,o  Ncw  York  c”'™; 


is  coming  again. 

According  to  a press  release  from  the  local 
Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC,  the  upcoming 
Internal  Security  Act  for  1968  incorporates 
many  of  the  features  of  the  former  act,  largely 
killed  by  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  then 
some. 

Among  other  things  the  bill  makes  theo- 
retical advocacy  of  revolutionary  change 
"without  regard  to  immediate  probable  ef- 
fect" a felony  subject  to  20  years  and  $20,000. 
It  further  redefines  "Communist-controlled 
organization"  as  one  in  which  one  or  more 
members  of  a "Communist  action"  or  "Com- 
munist front"  group  exerts  any  influence. 

This  bill  will  take  care  of  everything. 
"Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  commences 
or  carries  on  correspondence  or  intercourse 
with  any  foreign  government  or  officer  or 
agent,  with  intent  of  evading  the  passport 
laws  of  the  U.S."  may  be  punished  by  5 years 
and  $5,000.  If  HUAC  or  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  grants  immunity  from 
prosecution  to  a witness,  the  Witness  must 
answer  all  questions  without  relying  on  the 
fifth  amendment. 

You  can't  even  get  away  by  going  away 
The  new  bill  provides  for  serving  HUAC  or 
SISS  subpoenas  on  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  and 
includes  a 5-ycar  statute  of  limitations,  just 
in  case. 

Just  in  case  the  Supreme  Court  should  try 
to  do  anything  about  this,  or  any  other  court, 
the  new  bill  declares  that  "no  court  of  the 
U.S.  shall  consider  or  decide  whether  a com- 
mittee of  Congress  is  correctly  performing 
its  duty,  and  declares  that  appeal  of  security 
rulings  will  go  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  instead  of  the  federal  courts 
This  bill  has  not  yet  passed  Congress.  It 
has  just  been  introduced  by  twenty  Senators 
Everett  Dirkscn,  Tom  Dodd,  our  own 
George  Murphy,  Karl  Mundt,  etc.  Twenty 
Senators  is  a lot  just  to  introduce  a bill.  In 
,*1'S  yCar'  J°bnson  signed  into  law 
a bill  reestablishing  the  Subversive  Activities 
ontrol  Board.  Just  now  the  House  is  con- 
sidering the  Cramer  "anti-riot"  bill  — it 
makes  intent  to  start  a riot  or  encourage  a 
not  a felony.  Cramer  guarantees  that  this 
will  finish  off  Carmichael  et  nl.  Things  are 
going  to  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 
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Robert  Novick 

Last  November  federal  agents  arrested  Philip 
Melman  for  violation  of  the  narcotic  laws.  In  the 
process  of  seizing  hashish,  LSD,  and  opium,  they 
discovered  and  impounded  a large  amount  of  rad- 
ical political  literature. 

Philip  Melman  is  seventy-five  years  old.  He 
spent  the  years  between  1922  and  1926  in  San 
Quentin  on  a charge  of  criminal  syndicalism.  His 
active  political  life  spans  the  years  of  the  IWW, 
the  repression  of  the  twenties,  the  industrial  union 
drive  of  the  thirties,  and  the  post-war  period.  He 
has  been  a head  for  sixty  years. 

Last  week  Bob  Seidemann  and  I went  to  talk  to 
Phil  Melman.  We  met  an  alert,  vigorous  and  warm 
man,  a man  who  is  more  involved  in  living  and 
the  world  than  most  people  forty  years  younger 
than  he. 

* * * 

"It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  and  I had 
company  for  dinner.  The  doorbell  rang  and  a post- 
al inspector  (dressed  as  a letter  carrier)  delivered 
a package.  I accepted  it  even  though  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Melman,  who  has  been  dead  for 
years.  When  I opened  the  parcel  there  was  a pound 
of  hashish  inside. 

A few  minutes  later  the  door  gave  way  and  the 
narcos  came  in.  They  handcuffed  everyone  and 
started  to  search  my  house. 

1 asked  if  they  had  a warrant  and  the  agent 
watching  us  replied  that  if  they  needed  a warrant 
they  would  get  one.  Then  I mentioned  something 
about  the  Constitution.  An  agent  said  that  'the 
Constitution  wasn't  written  for  assholes  like  you.' 

I told  them  that  anything  they  found  in  the 
house  belonged  to  me  and  that  my  guests  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  found  some 
opium  and  acid. 

We  went  downtown  and  they  interrogated  me. 
They  wanted  to  know  where  I sold  dope.  I told 
them  that  I never  sold  any.  Then  they  started  try- 
•ng  to  build  a big  case  by  connecting  anarchism, 
communism,  the  IWW,  Mao-tse  tung  and  dope. 

After  a few  hours  they  took  me  before  the  US 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Goldsmith.  I told  him  about 
the  arrest  procedure  and  he  seemed  disturbed.  He 
released  me  on  my  own  recognizance.  They  also 
returned  some  of  my  books. 

All  the  time  they  were  trying  to  get  me  to  say 
that  I was  selling  dope.  I kept  saying  no.  The  agent 
asked  me  why  I had  so  much  stuff.  I said,  "well, 
you  know,  I'm  a heavy  smoker. 
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photo  by  Bob 

RN:  How  much  opium  was  there? 

Well,  I'm  not  sure.  Originally  27  ounces. 

They  sent  me  to  see  the  federal  public  defender. 

At  first  he  treated  me  like  some  sort  of  half  wit,  a 
dope  fiend.  I didn't  give  a damn.  His  opinion  of  me 
didn't  bother  me  at  all.  But  still  he's  my  lawyer 
and  I wanted  him  to  understand. 

I don't  feel  guilty  because  I don't  think  any  gov- 
ernment or  anybody  else  has  a right  to  tell  me 
what  I should  or  shouldn't  use,  as  long  as  I don't 
hurt  anybody  else.  I told  the  lawyer  that. 

He  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  fight.  . ."  I said  I'm 
not  asking  you  to  fight.  I'm  merely  explaining  that 
I don't  feel  guilty  or  anything,  you  understand. 

I want  to  fight  it  on  constitutional  grounds.  The 
fact  that  they  came  here  was  entrapment  Sending 
me  a package.  Anybody  could  send  something 
illegal  in  the  mail  and  notify  the  authorities. 

RN:  But  they  found  a lot  of  other  stuff. 

That  evidence  has  to  be  discarded  because  they 
came  in  under  false  pretenses.  Because  if  they  sus- 
pect somebody  and  can't  get  a warrant,  they  just 
have  to  send  him  a package.  And  then  they  come 
and  find  something  or  even  plant  it.  He  finally  de- 
cided to  defend  me  on  this  basis. 

RN:  How  long  have  you  been  smoking  dope? 

Since  1912. 

RN:  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  to  interfere  with  your 
health. 

No,  it  hasn't.  That's  what  the  judge  said  the  last 
time.  He  said,  "How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Melman," 

I said.  I'll  be  75,  the  Second  of  May.  He  said,  "You 
look  very  good  for  your  age."  And  it  was  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell  him,  well  that's  from  using 
opium.  But  I didn't  want  to  patronize  him. 

RN:  l wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  a little  about 
your  background?  When  did  you  leave  Czarist 
Russia? 

I was  born  in  1893.  I used  to  go  to  sea  but 
stopped  during  World  War  I because  I didn't  fig- 
ure I had  any  business  getting  killed. 

I started  again  after  1945.  I had  to  get  papers 
but  I didn't  have  anything  but  seaman's  papers. 
Sometimes  they  wouldn't  permit  me  to  land  be- 
cause I had  no  papers.  I haven't  even  got  a birth 
certificate. 

Finally  they  issued  me  a waiver  of  visa.  1 had 
three  interviews  with  a man  from  the  State  De- 
partment. He  wanted  to  know  about  the  IWW. 
"What  does  the  IWW  want  besides  industrial 
unionism?" 


Seidemann 
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I said,  "The  nearest  I could  explain  would  be 
the  cooperative  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution."  He  said,  "Isn't  tha  twhat 
they  have  in  Soviet  Russia?"  No.  What  they  have 
in  Soviet  Russia  I had  in  San  Quentin,  in  effect 
chattel  slavery.  When  I was  in  San  Quentin  I was 
never  jobless.  It  was  forced  upon  me.  I wasn't  wor- 
ried about  being  unemployed  and  I wasn't  worried 
if  I'm  going  to  eat.  In  fact  I even  knew  what  I was 
going  to  eat  three  months  ahead  of  time.  That  isn't 
what  we  want. 

He  started  to  ask  about  violence  and  I said  that 
neither  I nor  the  organization  believe  in  violence. 
Anybody  who  thinks  they  can  overthrow  the 
United  States  by  violence,  except  for  the  military, 
should  have  their  head  examined.  But  even  if  that 
would  be  feasible  I would  still  be  against  it.  Be- 
cause any  group  that  has  that  much  power  would 
eliminate  me.  That's  a sure  thing.  So  they  took  my 
seamen's  papers  and  they  turned  them  into  the 
Coast  Guard. 

RN:  Do  you  use  LSD? 

Sure.  I took  it  once  for  35  days.  I did  it  as  an 
experiment,  another  fellow  and  I. 

RN:  35  days? 

35  days.  I had  to  increase  the  doses.  It  loses  its 
effectiveness.  I took  1600  micrograms.  I used  to 
drink  but  I was  never  an  alcoholic.  I lost  my  desire 
for  alcohol. 

RN:  From  the  acid. 

Right. 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Waiting  for  Godard: 

Hicks  Nix  Lip’s  Trix  Flix 


Jean-Luc  Godard's  appearance  in  the  Bay  Area  comes  amidst  a great 
"depression,"  on  his  part,  at  being  in  the  U.S.  at  all.  He  believes,  along  with 
Sartre  and  other  French  intellectuals,  that  the  U.S.  should  be  ostracized  by 
all  conscience-stricken  men. 

This  depression,  and  not  discussions  of  artsy-craftsy  film  technique,  marks 
the  keynote  of  his  visit  and  it  is  to  our  national  dilemmas  that  Godard 
seems  to  want  to  address  himself. 

Today  (Thursday)  is  his  last  day  in  the  Bay  Area,  but  the  retrospective 
of  his  films  continues  for  several  months.  Breathless  will  be  shown  in  Wheel- 
er this  Sunday,  March  10,  at  8 PM. 

Express  Times  hopes  to  carry  an  interview  with  Godard  in  our  next  issue. 


Dave  McCullough 

Pack  a thousand  liberal  intellectuals,  their 
cortexes  silently  throbbing  "We  Want  God- 
ard" in  unison,  onto  folding  chairs  they  came 
half  an  hour  early  to  secure,  then  spring  on 
them  eight  of  the  Bay  Area's  most  percep- 
tually advanced  underground  films,  and  you 
have  Plato's  Revenge  Monday  night  at  UC. 

Every  Sue  and  Sandy  Sontag  in  the  Bay 
Area  must  have  been  tnere.  They  came  to  sec 
JEAN-LUC  GODARD,  in  the  tight-lipped, 
drawn,  intellectual  flesh;  GODARD  and,  in 
small  print,  "local  experimental  film  makers," 
which  was  the  rub. 

Godard's  first  public  appearance  in  the  area 
followed  movies  selected  and  introduced  with 
two  contemptuous  remarks  by  Lenny  Lipton, 
raconteur  and  occasional  film  critic  for  the 
Berkeley  Barb.  The  audience  made  it  through 
Scott  Bartlett's  Metanomen,  John  Schofill's 
Die,  and  Kindle's  Ffjsht  with  minor  lowing, 
adding  gnashes  for  The  Grey  Unnamble, 
growls  tor  Report  and  open  rebellion  when 
Bob  Giorgio's  rhythmic  camera-record  of 
Hare  Krishna  wed  Ravi  Shankar  and  ecstatic 
hippies  at  the  Monterey  Festival  for  the 
screen. 

The  final  film,  Lipton's  We  Shall  March 
Again,  never  got  past  the  titles,  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  alienated  class  was  preparing  to 
storm  the  projection  booth  when  the  impre- 
sario abdicated.  Lipton  was  allowed  a final 
statement  before  the  jury  bisected  him  into 
symbol  and  referent:  This  shows  what  hap- 
pens when  you  throw  pearls  before  swine. 


If  you  are  the  hope  for  America  there  will 
be  no  future  for  America  I will  not  partici- 
pate in  a discussion  before  this  audience." 
Exit  Lipton,  enter  Godard. 

Selected  audience  questions  and  Godard 
answers: 

Q:  Do  you  think  Bonnie  and  Clyde  moves  the 
American  film  in  a new  direction? 

A:  It  rather  buries  it  a little  deeper. 

Q:  Are  there  anti-war  films? 

A:  Not  up  to  now;  there  is  still  war. 

Q.  What  are  the  possibilities  for  film  i n a 
state  undergoing  Socialist  construction,  Cuba? 
A This  is  the  rarest  cinema;  movies  in  Cuba, 
sponsored  by  the  state  cinema,  instead  of  be- 
ing made  by  imbeciles  are  made  by  cinephilcs. 
Santigo  Alvarez,  who  makes  newsreels  for 
Cuban  television,  is  the  best;  he  produces 
twenty  minutes  of  good  film  every  week. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  improvise? 

A.  It's  not  improvisation,  it's  more  working 
at  the  last  minute. 

Q:  Have  you  moved  beyond  your  early  Hol- 
lywood sources? 

A:  I've  finally  escaped  the  prison  of  psy- 
chological drama. 

Q:  W/iaf  do  you  think  of  Walt  Disney  and 
John  Wayne  together? 

A:  1 used  to  like  Disney's  documentaries  on 
animals;  if  John  Wayne  had  played  an  ani- 
mal perhaps  I would  have  liked  him  too. 

Q:  Do  you  think  there  will  be  fighting  in  the 
cities  this  summer? 

A I hope  so. 


PHIL  MELMAN 

(continued  from  page  7) 

RN:  What  do  you  think  about  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  people  are  turning  on  to  acid? 

A lot  of  them  start  out  looking  for  a thrill. 
Kids,  most  of  them,  tell  you  to  take  it  to  commu- 
nicate and  pick  up  vibrations.  Because  in  our  cul- 
ture it  s wrong  to  <Jo  anything  for  pleasure.  You 
have  to  have  a higher  motive.  Well,  I take  it  just 
because  I like  it.  That's  the  only  reason  I would  do 
anything.  I don't  do  a thing  under  compulsion 
And  there's  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  something 
I like.  I said,  God  dammit,  when  I sleep  with  a 
woman  or  take  a drink,  I'm  not  doing  it  for  any- 
body. If  I do  it  I. do  it  for  myself.  So  why  not  with 
everything  else. 

But  then,  as  I say,  in  our  culture  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  do  things  for  pleasure.  There  always  has 
to  be  another  motive. 


CHICAGO  (continued  from  page  1) 

That  is  the  change  in  our  heart,  and  Chicago-In-August  will  probably  not 
recreate  the  rhetorical  symbolism  of  the  1963  March  On  Washington.  You 
could  sense  this,  watching  the  kids  sieve  out  of  the  stadium  during  the  April 
1967  Mobilization:  speeches  weren't  what  they  were  about  to  listen  to,  nor 
will  they  cross  the  country  for  that.  Eleven  months  later  now,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  predicting  a Declaration  of  War.  By  August,  the  Frustration  Index  on 
the  pressurecooker  of  America  may  be  several  notches  higher.  And  pre-echoes 
of  the  substantive  symbol  our  intuition  projects  to  that  time  are  audible  already. 
For  the  single  image  of  Chicago-In-August  to  which  the  young  seem  most 
responsive,  is  that  of  Johnson's  renomination,  ringed  by  paratroopers  and  bare 
bayonets.  j j 

Pardon  flash  scenarios  which  may  seem  apocalyptic.  But  my  interest  and 
concern  are  for  what  happens  after  the  Convention.  And  for  the  sake  of  that 
it  is  necessary  to  think  clearly  of  what  conditions  in  Chicago  might  be,  and  to 
shape  our  behaviors  in  the  knowledge  that  they  occur  within  a context  over 
which  we  can  exercise  at  best  a partial  control  (even  though  the  context  is  half 
a function  of  our  own  changing  nature,  which  not  even  we  understand). 

Some  people  buy  the  picture  in  (I.),  but  as  an  argument  that  radicals  (say) 
should  stay  away  from  Chicago  in  August.  The  thrust  of  the  sober  appraisal 
above  is,  however,  quite  the  reverse.  For  Chicago,  symmetrically,  is  our  Con- 
vention too;  it  will  draw  and  involve  the  largest  and  most  varied  gathering  of 
delegates  ever  assembled  from  our  multiform  Movement.  In  general,  the  most 
important  product  of  mass  demonstrations  is  their  effect  upon  their  partici- 
pants: they  create  and  anchor  much  knowledge  (and  thus  are  largely  learning 
devices,  if  you  grant  that  learning  is  a process  with  a complex  emotional  struc- 
ture). So  Chicago-In- August  will  show  up  most  profoundly  in  the  later  actions 
and  decisions  of  those  who  participate,  whose  presence  there  will  prepare  future 
choices.  Also,  the  Event  will  likely  be  large  enough  and  invested  with  enough 
significance,  to  set  a national  tone  for  action  in  the  following  period,  much 
more  strongly  than  did  last  October's  Pentagon  and  Oakland  demonstrations. 

. Given  this,  a boycott  by  radicals  would  radically  impoverish  the  Movement's 
future.  Conventional  organizers  are  now  speaking  in  terms  of  arranging  50,000 
beds.  Better  they  should  speak  of  halls  to  hold  50,000,  however  these  choose 
to  meet;  or  of  trying  to  adapt  the  streetscene  to  the  nurture  of  the  multicentered 
multidimensional  dialogue-interaction,  the  Learning  Machine,  which  will  be 
catalyzed  and  fueled  by  the  deep  emotions  and  symbolisms  being  enacted  there, 
which  will  go  well  or  badly,  and  to  which  radicals  may  bring  essential  perspec- 
tives. As  may  blacks  and  hippies,  and  even,  I am  forced  to  admit,  liberals. 

Chicago-In- August  may  prove  to  be  an  American  tragedy,  for  America  s 
looking  pretty  tragic  these  days.  But  if  it  turns  out  to  be,  within  itself,  our 
tragedy,  that  will  not  be  because  we  come  to  it  as  who  we  are,  but  because  it 
will  not  respond  to  unreasonable  expectations  of  order  or  joy,  and  because  we 
have  not  begun  to  learn  how  to  talk  among  ourselves.  Likely,  there  will  be  con- 
fusion and  pain  there,  and  among  us  the  air  will  congeal  with  charges  of 
Irresponsible!  and  Uptight!  Radicals  and  liberals,  paraders  and  confronted 

hippies  and  blacks How  badly  will  fencing  with  the  shards  of  shattered 

expectations  rip  the  fabric  of  that  Conversation  on  whose  health  so  much 
depends,  and  which,  whatever  its  health,  is  the  main  result  of  involving  to- 
gether in  whatever  happens  there  the  diverse  threads  of  our  constituencies  and 
nature? 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  best  to  approach  Chicago-In-August  as  if  it  were  to  be 
also  a Convention  of  Learning  among  ourselves,  set  in  what  may  well  be  an 
impossible  spastic  spectacular  classroom.  Each  group,  no  matter  what  persua- 
sion it  comes  to  Chicago  to  demonstrate,  should  probably  view  C-I-A  both 
accurately  and  as  an  arena  which  is  largely  a given,  inside  which  it  should 
hmction  to  organize  (i.e.,  teach)  and  learn  and  exchange  among  its  kindred 
or  the  critical  question  will  be  where  and  how  to  move  after  August.  And  the 
health  of  that  Conversation,  as  well  as  the  complex  impact  of  that  Event,  may 
prove  to  be  the  main  determiners  of  that. 


RN:  Don't  you  think  that’s  changing? 

I hope  it  will  change.  I don't  know.  A lot  of  kids 
are  connected  with  that  mystic  stuff  you  know 
They  couldn't  accept  the  religion  of  their  grand- 
fathers, but  they  have  to  have  something.  Modern 
people,  they  feel  sort  of  lost.  When  people  believed 
something,  then  they  had  something.  They  knew 
when  they  die  there's  gonna  be  democracy  in  heav- 
en.  But  now  they  feel  like  a pea  in  a big  ocean. 
And  they  have  to  find  some  prop,  some  crutch. 
RN:  What  about  addictive  drugs? 

Listen  I think  that  the  average  junky  wants  to 
be  an  addict  because  they  want  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  one  problem,  how  to  get  it.  That's  another 
form  of  suicide  Just  like  when  I used  to  drink 
I never  got  drunk.  I didn't  drink  to  get  drunk' 
Most  people  drink  because  they  like  the  effect.  I 
rank  because  I liked  the  taste.  Of  course  I liked 
the  effect.  But  that  wasn't  my  main  aim.  Like 
ting  a meal  isn't  just  because  I want  to  fill  up 
lkc  t0  cat  l m a gourmet.  The  same  thing  with 


mydrTm^n^everyuun^els? 
think  I have  more  tolerance. 

RN:  In  other  words,  someone's  drug  problem  is 
all  in  their  head? 

That's  right.  All  the  junkies  I've  known  wanted 
to  commit  suicide.  The  needle  is  a sort  of  sado- 
masochistic thing. 

RN:  Do  you  think  that  the  drug  laws  will  ever  be 
liberalized? 

I hope  so.  For  the  last  several  years  I've  been 
saying  that  the  laws  on  marijuana  will  be  changed. 
They  may  make  it  a misdemeanor  instead  of  a 
felony.  Too  many  people  are  using  it.  As  more  and 
more  people  use  it,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  en- 
force the  law. 

Last  Friday  Philip  Melman  appeared  in  Federal 
Court.  Over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the  pro- 
secution, Judge  Zirpoli  threw  the  government's 
case  out  of  court  with  the  comment,  “they  could 
have  sent  me  a package  also." 


9 and  / / w/d 
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Always  hated  flies  and  taken  disgusted  pleasure  in  ending  their  infernal 
buzzing  with  a rolled  up  newspaper.  Take  the  fly  to  represent  beelzebub  — 
baal  — a recent  creature  on  earth,  present  only  after  venus  almost  collided 
with  earth.  Lucifer  fell,  in  the  tail  of  venus,  left  a trail  of  vermin  over  the 
world;  flies  existing  on  the  excreta  of  earth,  a plague  on  the  animals,  and  a 
plague  on  elevated  man:  "beelzebub"  is  greek  for  Lord  of  the  flies.  In  the 

Escalation  of  Genocide,  the  western  cancer  of  civilization  — Christianity 

is  the  sign  of  the  fly. 

Mayor  mussolini  called  furry  hobbits  and  their  Christian  priest  to  his  office 
to  make  a peace  turn  a street  into  a wider  sidewalk  so  everyone  can  get 
high  for  this  Sunday  without  spilling  brains  on  park  police  clubs.  While 
Flowers  celebrate  their  victory,  the  perfume  river  is  clotted  with  blood,  and 
the  peace  corps  is  sending  g.i.  Vietnam  veterans  into  fillmore  harlem  watts 
to  teach  the  blacks  that  dark  unskilled  people  have  a Christian  choice  of 
Being:  a burnt  corpse,  or  going  through  computerized  shock  treatment  com- 
ing out  bleached  Christian  slaves  smiling  in  the  elevators. 

As  the  nazis  secure  their  position  in  this  country  — five  years  after  taking 
over  by  assassinating  the  son  of  a fellow  nazi  — the  line  gets  bigger  and 
next  summer  becomes  instant  now,  is  next  summer.  Time  to  drop  in  and 
know  that  murder  is  everywhere  — you  not  paranoid  boy,  that's  no  hallu- 
cination chum,  THEY  are  murdering  yellow  and  black,  and  THEY  are  eating 
their  own  children. 

Flies  fog  almost  every  head,  the  attorney  General  says  it  is  the  year  of  the 
cop;  it  is  the  year  of  the  pig,  the  year  of  the  fly.  beg  for  the  bankruptcy  of 
this  country,  for  colored  triumph,  for  the  collapse  of  this  rotted  civilization, 
every  television  set  in  every  american  german  english  Christian  Home  barf- 
ing blood  on  every  vinyl  carpet.  If  you  know  the  truth,  say  it  fast/last/ 
chance. 


letters  to  the  world 


floyd — today  is  being  held  at  San  Francisco  County  Jail  on  a charge  of  in- 
voluntary manslaughter  with  the  intent  to  commit  a felony,  simply  because  he 
is  a BLACK  MAN.  He  is  being  charged  for  the  cold  blooded  murder  of  a white 
boy,  by  a white  racist  cop,  who  shot  this  boy  without  any  justifiable  reason. 
Now  because  Floyd  is  black,  he  is  being  railroaded  into  prison,  on  the  testimony 
two  white  cops  gave,  stating  that  Floyd  (5-5,  105  lbs.)  was  'tussling'  with  this 
cop  (5-8,  195  lbs.  approx.)  causing  the  cop  to  draw  his  gun  and  accidentally 
shooting  this  boy. 

Floyd  has  no  fingerprints  on  the  gun.  He  did  not  wrestle  with  the  police 
(at  the  time  Floyd  was  turning  his  back  as  the  cop  had  instructed  him  to  do 
and  he  heard  a shot,  and  the  victim  saying  "you  shot  me  through  the  heart, 
why  did  you  do  that?).  And  then  Floyd  seen  him  (the  victim)  fall  to  the  ground. 
No  one  knows  why  the  cop  killed  him,  it  could  have  been  because  he  was  going 
for  his  pocket  for  his  ID. 

The  police  didn't  have  enough  time  to  get  their  lies  together  so  the  news- 
papers came  out  with  two  different  stories.  The  police  have  also  testified  that 
Floyd  was  caught  with  marijuana  which  is  not  true!  This  being  their  (the  cops) 
excuse  for  making  it  justifiable  for  stopping  Floyd  on  that  evening. 

They  have  also  harassed  Floyd  ever  since  this  happened  (DEC.  67),  question- 
ing him  several  times  a week  and  arresting  him  every  weekend  on  false  charges. 
The  reason  these  racists  are  doing  this  is  when  he  goes  to  court  these  records 
of  arrest  will  go  against  him.  Now  he  has  already  gone  to  municipal  court,  has 
been  found  guilty  and  now  awaits  hearing  in  a higher  court. 

At  this  so-called  trial,  the  testimony  of  the  racist  cops  was  nothing  but  lies 
(and  differed  from  their  testimony  at  the  coroner's  inquest)  and  did  not  have 
any  solid  reasoning. 

Anyone  could  see  that  this  was  nothing  but  a game  played  by  whites  on 
blacks,  who  because  Floyd  was  black,  and  his  witnesses  black,  and  his  lawyer 
black,  and  these  two  dog  cops  were  white  (the  only  whites  to  witness  the 
murder)  and  the  judge  white,  and  the  DA  white  and  all  those  associated  with 
the  court  white,  was  the  only  reason  Floyd  was  found  guilty  of  a crime  he  did 
not  commit. 

As  you  know  there  is  not  just  one  Floyd,  but  thousands  every  day.  Black 
men  are  being  beaten,  harassed,  and  railroaded  into  prison  and  killed  because 
we  are  black.  Today  a black  man  can’t  sit  in  his  own  home  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  harassed.  If  Black  people  in  the  community  would  take  more 
time  in  trying  to  organize,  show  signs  of  interest  and  support  one  another,  the 
white  man  would  not  be  able  to  do  what  he  is  doing  now. 

If  any  one  witnessed  this  murder  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  23,  1967  (at  the 
housing  project  on  Turk  and  Webster)  and  would  testify  on  Floyd's  behalf, 
or  if  anyone  wishes  to  support  him  in  any  manner  please  call  861-8325  and 
ask  for  Mattie  or  JoAnn. 

(If  you  did  see  this  happen  do  not  fear  the  white  man.  Unite,  for  it  is  this  fear 
that  the  white  dog  is  using  to  keep  all  brothers  from  becoming  one). 

jo  Ann  Boudraux 


A friend  says  the  underworld!  not  so  bad  as  rVldleclass  autonmtohs  popu- 
lating ariierica,  that  satan  i^/loser  than  these  pl\*ic  robots,  says  it's  all  the 
same,  black  and  white  good  and  evil  are  part  oi\  whole,  the  One  of  t 
universe;  it's  a good  theory,  draw  a mandala,  an<!%>robably  true  on  son 
level,  but  right  now,  here  and  now,  all  i can  see  is  that  there  is  evil  an- 
there  is  good.  And  since  the  evil  is  murdering  colored  people  like  dogs, 
hunting  white  people  like  Dope  Fiends,  since  the  Evil  is  a bloody  fucking 
menace  to  our  existence  on  earth,  i can  say  the  side  of  racism  genocide  anc 
ignorance  is  Evil,  and  that  Good  can  not  exist  with  Evil  — the  definition  of 
genocide  should  make  that  obvious.  Existence  requires  active  resistance  to 
the  pillars  of  Christian  civilization:  rusk  rockefeller,  ford  Wallace,  franco 
park,  eshkol  nasser,  Constantine  kosygin,  swami  papadoupolus.  money  is 
collapsing,  armies  are  ravaging,  and  mendel  rivers  says  it  is  unchristian  not 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of  khe  sanh.  drunken  paragon  of  tJA, 
church  hits  his  head  in  the  bar  of  congress:  "unmoral"  and  "unchristian 
"unwarlike"  if  we  don't  use  the  secret  of  the  universe  to  destroy  the  Viet- 
namese, he  speaks  his  Christian  american  truth  with  a drunken  southern  s\v^J 
a congressional  barfly  dripping  death,  every  man  who  passively  lets  tbe 
war  continue,  every  housewife  who  says  nothing,  is  guilty  of  murder.  The 
reward  of  atomic  warfare  is  plague  and  desolation  and  burning  Christian 
souls. 

louts  rapoport 


Man  Quits  Job  J 


This  is  a letter  of  resignation  submitted  to  the  East  Bay  Regional  Planning  Board. 
The  author  is  lames  Notestein,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  employed  by  the  board  on 
its  planning  staff. 


People  began  . . . living  together. 

they  could  share  the  products  of  their  heads,  hands  and  minds 
it  could  have  remained  beautiful 
a few  men  took  advantage  of  these  basic  human  needs 
and  sold  them  for  profit 

the  processes  of  production  have  become  inhuman  through  the  controlled 
violence  of  agencies  and  offices  and  businesses  and  laws  and  rules  and  bosses 
today 

most  people  don't  understand  the  things  and  people  they  live  with 
are  uneasy  about  the  obvious  facts  of  their  lives  and 
yet  too  afraid  to  escape  and  be  alone  with  the  reality  of  themselves  and  live 
in  a humane  honorable  and  creative  way 
where  is  the  meaning  in  your  life? 

Do  you  find  it  in  your  jobs  or  your  possessions  or  your  friends  ? 
this  agency  has  been  playing  a game  with  itself  and  the  lives  of  people 
i have  been  human  in  a plastic  agency  of  candy-fog  stories  about  newspaper  people 
i am  criticising  your  life  style 

only  so  you  might  see  that  there  are  people  you  feared  who  mean  you  no  harm 
( leaders  arc  those  to  be  warned  of ) 

there  arc  honorable  and  pleasant  alternatives  to  the  uncasyncss  of  your  now 
the  challenge  is  that  you  must  want  to 

recognize  the  truth  about  your  living  and  that  you  should  begin  to 
live  an  illusionlcss  life. 


what  is  fun 
you  should  do 
because  it  is  good 

i recognize  the  threat  this  bureaucracy  implies  to  my  values  and 
i am  going  to  enjoy  life  every  day  by  understanding 
not  rationalizing  today's  dissatisfactions  for  tomorrows  fantacy  of  rewards 
and  promised  pleasures 

i will  wander  with  friends  through  familiar  places  we  have  never  seen 
i can  make  with  my  hands  beautiful  things  which  will 
excite  others  so 

that  they  will  share  them  for  their  own 


you  will  love  to  enjoy  your  living  if 
you  will  recognize  yourself, 
february  1968 
a friend 


)im  notestein 
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Eldridge  Cleaver’s 
Soul  on  lee 


March  7, 19^ 

Mailer.  Cleaver  even  goes  so  far  as 
a whole  chapter  defending  Mailer  a!v. 
James  Baldwin;  and  a summing-up  c|la  . *' 
"Convalescence,"  is  dearly  an  attempt  ?' 
bring  Mailer's  1957  essay  The  White  N,  ° 
up  to  date.  As  I said,  it's  a surprising  boot 
The  writing  is  uneven;  charming  Ut  Sum 
places  and  tedious  in  others,  surefooted  h ? 
and  clumsy  there,  calmly  to  the  point  ,n  so^' 
sections  and  wildly  overdone  in  others 
But  even  if  this  were  a badly  written  book 
(and  it  isn't),  it  would  be  worth  reading  f0 
its  value  as  a document.  In  the  months  ahead 
it  will  be  very  important  to  know  how  El! 
dridge  Cleaver  thinks. 

Or  rather,  how  Eldridge  Cleaver  though, 
at  the  time  McGraw-Hill  decided  to  pub|',|, 
Soul  on  Ice.  For  Cleaver  is,  as  he  puts  u ^ 
Ofay  Watcher,  a member  of  that  uncharged 
amorphous  league  which  has  members  on  a|| 
continents  and  the  islands  of  the  seas’  _ 
and  what  ofay  can  know  what  has  been  hap. 
pening  in  the  minds  of  the  Watchers  during 
these  last  extraordinary  months?  Would 
Cleaver  still  say  "there  is  in  America  today 
a generation  of  white  youth  that  is  Irujv 
worthy  of  a black  man's  respect"?  Probably 
yes;  but  I doubt  very  much  that  the  rest  c| 
the  book  would  be  so  optimistic. 


Selling  Short 

My  newest  client  is  a radical  member  of  a brotherhood  with  plans  to  take 
over  the  world.  I have  advised  him  to  sink  his  last  cent  into  Eagle  Gold 
(ADR)  and  to  ejaculate  success  on  that  golden  day  of  dollar  devaluation, 
when  the  price  of  gold  doubles  or  triples. 

It  is  a few  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  south  africa  announced  the  transfer 
of  gold  trading  from  london  to  the  new  capital  of  gold  — paris.  The  French 
no  control  the  market  of  gold  in  the  western  world.  There  will  be  heavy 
gold  buying  from  now  until  the  bust;  and  palladium  will  continue  to  domi- 
nate the  commodity  market. 

1 am  looking  for  a client  with  a lot  of  money  — someone  who  will  split 
his  damned  winnings  with  me.  And  Til  venture  18  forecasts,  which  studs 
to  make  money  on.  Compare  these  march  3 prices  on  march  10th: 


BUY 

March  3 

SELL  SHORT 

MarchJ 

1)  Benguet  (NYSE)  

. . . 12Va 

1)  Burroughs  (NYSE)  

. ■ . 168Vj 

2)  Int  i Silver  (NYSE)  

. . . 283/4 

2)  Kerr-McG.  (NYSE)  

. • - 111*/. 

3)  Global  Marine  (NYSE)  

. . . 33*/z 

3)  I B M.  (NYSE) 

...  580 

4)  Eagle  Gold  (NYSE)  

. . . 4*/* 

4)  Phelps  Dodge  (NYSE)  . . . 
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That  was  Cleaver  at  the  time  he  deliberate- 
ly decided  to  become  a rapist,  ten  years  be- 
fore he  met  Beverly  Axelrod,  "Rape,  he 
writes,  "was  an  insurrectionary  act.  From 
the  site  of  the  act  of  rape,  consternation 
spreads  outwardly  in  concentric  circles.  I 
wanted  to  send  waves  of  consternation 
throughout  the  white  race." 

Caught  and  sent  to  prison,  Cleaver  "took 
a long  look  at  myself  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  admitted  that  I was  wrong,  that 
I had  gone  astray  — astray  not  so  much  from 
the  white  man's  law  as  from  being  human, 
civilized  — for  I could  not  approve  the  act 
of  rape." 

The  book  is  a chronicle  of  Cleaver' s evolu- 
tion from  love-hate  obsession  with  the  white 
woman,  through  love  for  one  white  woman, 
to  love  for  black  women.  It  is  also  an  attempt 
to  find  hope  in  America  for  a synthesis  of 
black  and  white,  of  body  and  mind,  a syn- 
thesis far  higher  than  the  structureless,  can- 
cerous "integration"  (transformation  of  black 
into  white)  which  was  until  recently  the  na- 
tional goal. 

Cleaver's  ideological  guide  throughout  the 
book  is  not  Malcolm  X,  not  Franz  Fanon,  not 
Fidel  Castro,  but  very  obviously  Norman 
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Marvin  Garson 


Soul  on  Ice  is,  first  of  all,  a tremendous  surprise.  You  expect  a book  by  the 
Black  Panther  Minister  of  Information  appearing  at  a moment  like  this  to  be  a 
political  manifesto  or  call  to  arms  or  final  warning,  a modern  version  of  either 
James  Baldwin's  The  Fire  Next  Time  or  Malcom  X's  Autobiography.  Instead, 
it's  a collection  of  essays  and  descriptive  vignettes  and  letters  (love  letters  in- 
cluded), none  of  them  directly  political,  all  of  them  trying  to  probe  beneath 
the  surface  of  politics  to  underlying  sexual  themes. 


(For  a big  publishing  house,  gening  a book 
out  in  six  months  is  fast  work;  so  don't  blame 
Cleaver  for  coming  out  with  such  an  intro- 
spective work  at  such  a critical,  lifc-and- 
death  moment  for  the  Black  Panthers.  Who 
could  have  known  that  Summer  would  start 
in  February  this  year?) 

The  first  and  best  port  of  the  book  was 
written  in  Folsom  Prison  in  1965,  at  the  end 
of  Cleaver's  nine-year  term,  in  a highly  po- 
litical atmosphere  dominated  at  first  by  Black 
Muslims  and  then  split  into  followers  of  Mal- 
colm X and  followers  of  Elijah  Muhammed 
— an  atmosphere  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
a colony  of  political  exiles  stuck  away  in 
sonic  rough  Siberian  village. 

Here  is  Eldridge  Cleaver  in  his  ninth  year 
in  prison  (October  1965):  "...I  would  like 
to  put  on  a pair  of  bib  overalls  and  become  a 
Snicker,  . I'd  like  to  leap  the  whole  last 
mile  and  grow  a beard  and  don  whatever 
threads  the  local  nationalism  might  require 
and  comrade  with  Che  Guevara,  and  share  his 
fate,  blazing  a new  pathfinder's  trail  through 
the  stymied  upbeat  brain  of  the  New  Left, . . 

1 d just  love  to  be  in  Berkeley  right  now,  to 
roll  in  that  mud.  frolic  in  that  sty  of  funky 
revolution,  to  breathe  in  its  heady  fumes, 
and  look  with  roving  eyes  for  a new  John 
Brown,  Eugene  Debs,  a blacker-mcancr-kcener 
Malcolm  X,  a Robert  Franklin  Williams  with 
less  rabbit  in  his  hot  blood,  an  American 


Lenin,  Fidel,  a Mao-Mao. ...  But  what  mat- 
ters is  that  I have  fallen  in  love  with  my 
lawyer!" 

Yes,  fallen  in  love  with  his  lawyer,  Beverly 
Axelrod  — a civil  rights,  FSM,  VDC  kind  of 
lawyer,  who  is  also  a white  woman. 

A white  woman. 

I love  you 

Because  you're  while, 

Not  because  you're  charming 
Or  bright. 

Your  whiteness 
Is  a silky  thread 
Snaking  through  my  thoughts 
In  redhot  patterns 
Of  lust  and  desire. 

I hate  you 
Because  you're  white 
Your  white  meat 
Is  nightmare  food. 

White  is 

The  skin  of  Evil. 

You're  my  Moby  Dick, 

White  Witch, 

Symbol  of  the  rope  and  hanging  tree. 

Of  the  burning  cross. 

Loving  you  thus 
And  haling  you  so. 

My  heart  is  tom  in  two. 

Crucified. 


Scully 
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Norman  Mailer  and  the 

Ultimate  Vulgarity 

David  Mairoiuitz 

Because  it's  Norman  Mailer's  movie,  it  isn't  enough  to  say  that  Wild  90  is 
a collossal  piece  of  shit.  (Which  it  is).  We  have  to  try  and  piece  out  why  Norman 
has  played  this  joke  on  us,  not  by  any  means  to  justify  it  as  a work  of  art, 
but  to  discover  why  we  don't  even  have  to  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  art. 

To  begin  with,  this  is  a non-movie.  Mailer  wrote  it,  but  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a plot  or  even  any  "writing"  to  speak  of.  Mailer  directed  it,  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  turned  on  the  camera  and  just  let  it  pick  up  his  meanderings 
for  90  minutes.  The  movie  is  unseeable  because  it's  so  dark  and  badly  shot. 

I You  can  only  hear  about  25%  of  the  dialogue,  most  of  which  consists  of 
motherfucker"  and  "cocksucker,"  and  "suck  my  prick,  asshole." 

Three  guys  are  sitting  in  a room  somewhere  near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  One 
of  them  is  Norman  (the  Prince).  For  some  reason  they  can't  really  leave  the 
room  — somebody's  after  them  (I  think).  They  consume  endless  amounts  of 
booze,  jive  each  other  constantly.  The  cops  come  in  at  one  point  and  offer  a 
deal  about  something,  then  Jose  Torres  comes  in  and  spars  with  Mailer,  then 
two  chicks  come  in  and  talk.  Then  Norman  tells  us  the  movie  is  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  CIA,  calls  Norman  Mailer  the  best  American 
writer  (which  he  is),  laughs  at  having  put  us  on.  Then  the  movie  ends.  I've 
made  it  sound  far  more  eventful  than  it  really  is. 

This  movie  is  so  awful  that  it  transcends  all  categories  of  the  awful  and 
comes  full  circle  to  saintliness.  It's  the  ultimate  vulgarity,  a hymn  to  the  non- 
event.  Norman  stalks  the  screen  like  an  animal  and  when  he  has  a barking 
match  with  a ferocious  German  Shepherd,  it's  really  hard  to  place  the  con- 
sciousness. And  when  he  punches  a light-bulb  several  times  with  his  bare  fist, 
you  realize  this  is  all  self-immolation,  as  destructive  and  catastrophic  as  fail- 
ure — with  the  one  saving  grace  of  never  having  wanted  to  succeed 

But  after  reading  Why  are  We  in  Vietnam ? the  vulgarity  of  this  movie,  its 
absolute  shithood,  makes  a kind  of  sense  — certainly  as  much  as  LB]  dropping 
turds  while  in  conference  with  Fulbright.  Nothing  is  sacred,  especially  Art. 
Once  we've  learned  that  little  lesson  we  can  -get  out  of  our  preciosity  and 
back  into  life. 


Critic  Literally  Nauseating 

Rny  Halpern 

I have  grown  quite  accustomed  to  differing  with  other  people's  opinions 
I of  plays,  but  the  "criticism"  in  the  last  issue  by  David  Zack  of  the  current 
I Committee  Theatre  program  of  one-acters  ("Daddy  Violet  and  The  Plaster 
I Husband")  was  literally  nauseating.  This  isn't  rhetoric.  When  actors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  are  observed  like  turds,  one  wonders  what  in  the  hell  was 
[the  point  of  publication. 

The  fact  is  that  although  "The  Plaster  Husband"  was  a very  shaky  piece  indeed,  ‘Violet" 
[was  quite  exciting  and  very  effective  theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  best  originals  seen  around  here 
in  a long  time.  I strongly  urge  readers  to  see  it. 

Its  theme  is  the  making  of  art:  the  role  of  the  artist,  his  relationship  to  his  audience, 
[to  the  world.  True  it  is  all  telegraphic,  largely  implied  — but  it  is  all  there.  Its  form  is  a 
I happening;  but  don’t  let  that  fool  you:  it  is  as  calculated  as  any  play.  It  knows  where  its 
I going  and  it  gets  there. 

The  action  begins  with  casual  chatter  by  rehearsing  players,  a la  Pirandello  They  are 
| "Method"  actors,  followers  of  Michael  Chekhov.  They  are  attempting  to  find  their  psychic 
i center,"  the  locus  in  their  body  through  which  they  can  best  project  their  real  self  They 
Ido  acting  exercises.  This  is  hermetic  art  — self-inclosed,  isolating.  They  are  three  actors  in 
| search  of  a character:  the  leader  (also  author  and  director  — George  Birimisa),  another  jour- 
neyman actor  (Dan  Leach),  and  the  third,  an  apprentice  (Carol  Getzoff). 

They  then  become  aware  of  an  audience  — their  audience  — and  they  individually 
attempt  to  make  contact  with  it.  (When  I saw  it,  this  was  successfully  accomplished).  Soon 
[some  in  the  audience  (probably  shills  — so  what?)  are  invited  to  dance  on  stage  and  there 
[is  a joyful  coming  together.  Those  who  remained  felt  they  too  could  have  gone  up.  There 
| was  rapport  — everyone  was  an  actor;  the  drama  became  communal,  as  it  must  be. 

Then  there  is  a break.  The  actors  must  return  to  their  never-ending  exercises  (the  leader 
has  spent  years  in  sacrificial  study)  leading  to  — they  know  not  where.  They  then  discover 
there  is  a personal  reality  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  formal  method.  The  leader  becomes 
[sexually  aroused  by  the  apprentice,  and  the  apprentice  in  turn  becomes  jealous  when  the  two 
j males  exhibit  a homosexual  turn  that  seems  to  transcend  the  'exercise.' 

For  the  metaphorical  life  of  art  to  be  joined,  the  final  reality  to  be  apprehended  is  — thq 
world.  The  apprentice  makes  the  connection.  She  had  been  a "violet"  for  some  time:  this  was 
her  acting  exercise.  She  was  a violet  in  the  mountains  of  Vietnam  overlooking  the  Mekong 
, Delta,  but  she  could  not  see  the  plain  below  because  of  a solid  blanket  of  fog.  Now  she  is 
| joined  by  the  two  men:  they  also  are  violets  existing  in  the  solid  rock  above  the  Delta.  (This 
works!  — believe  it  or  not). 

Suddenly  the  girl  sees  the  fog  dissipate.  The  rice  paddies  arc  below  and  THERE  she  sees 
a baby  "charred,  burned,  roasted."  She  screams,  is  hysterical.  The  two  men  go  berserk  as 
■'ell:  they  see  too. . . 

They  all  feel  a gain  in  artistic  definition  from  this  confrontation;  yet  it  was  too  fright- 
I'ning.  They  soon  return  to  a violet  exercise  in  another  locale  — in  America.  The  play  ends 
on  a n°tc  of  euphoric  hysteria.  They  had  not  been  sucked  in  after  all.  But  it  tons  close.  Their 
art  was  safe. 

( Violet’  is  a concise  dramatic  metaphor  — sharp,  electric,  human.  The  "stupid"  sacri- 
lccs  arl  arc  felt.  The  loneliness,  the  apartness,  the  aridity  of  theatre  . . America  arc  also 
realized.  Wc  feel  the  needs  and  the  despair  of  the  artist  — and  also  -1  xultation,  when  he 
ls  on."  when  he  has  found  his  "center." 

No  doubt  the  philosophical  baggage  the  play  bears  — at  least  l . implication  — cannot 
c a * s°rtcd  out.  It  doesn't  have  to  be.  Unity  is  achieved.  Whether  the  author  means  that  art 
'^nnot  accommodate  to  life,  or  that  art  must  be  re-conceived  so  th.t  t can,  or  that  the  artist 
Qnnot  acconimodatc  if  he  is  part  of  a society  (of  shrinking  violots'l  that  has  incinerated  the 
mtants  of  Vietnam,  we  don't  know. 

We  don  t have  to  know.  The  play  makes  us  feel  — and  then  think.  That’s  good. 
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The  following  piece  is  the  second  article  by  Juris  Svendscn.  an  attempt  to  isolate  what 
he  sees  as  the  "intrinsic  fascism  of  the  stage"  and  theater’s  mounting  self-indulgence. 

To  this  end,  he  has  chosen  as  a jumping-off  point  a production  of  Euripides’  Orestes 
which  closed  last  week  at  U.C.  Berkeley.  The  production,  directed  by  the  distinguished  Polish 
critic,  Ian  Kott,  attempted  to  equate  the  birth  of  social  violence  in  classical  Greece  with  our 
own  impending  American  doom.  Some  of  the  scenic  devices  used  by  Kott  for  this  purpose 
were  a full  backdrop-photograph  of  the  Washington  capitol  building  and  a headless  Statue 

ol  Liberty 

Juris  Svendsen 

Fascism  is  an  ugly  word  — evil,  frightening,  dark.  Meaningless?  Many  are 
quick  on  the  trigger  with  it.  Incantatorily?  Some  use  it  so  eagerly  as  to  make 
you  think  they  want  it,  want 'fascism'  to, realize  itself  — veni,  veifj  lylephostp- 
philis.  Others  utilize  it  as  a political  whammy,  spook,  blivey.  Still  others  grap- 
ple with  the  word  as  if  they  were  doing  battle  with  the  matter  itself.  Perhaps 
we  should  eliminate  the  word  from  our  languages  . look  how  chimeric  that 
word  is:  there  we  are,  already  up  to  fascistic  tactics  — eliminate,  obliterate, 
clean-up,  protect,  exterminate,  "we  had  to  destroy  the  town  in  order  to  save  it." 
The  greatest  danger  in  the  use  of  the  word  lies  in  its  capacity  to  deter  or  even 
eliminate  thought,  both  in  the  user  and  the  referent.  The  named  hits  back, 
equally  thoughtlessly.  Why  then,  despite  all  the  self-admonition,  did  we  use 
the  word  in  last  week's  description  of  Kott's  ORESTES? 

In  conversations  with  this  critic,  Kott  himself  professed  to  have  intended  the 
production  as  a statement  of  the  imminence  of  fascism  in  our  society  But  what 
in  Kott's  production  showed  us  what  fascism  is  and  what  is  imminently  lascis- 
tic  in  our  society?  Who,  what  is  fascistic?  The  militant  black  movement,  the 
militaristic  government,  the  bankrupt  older  generation,  the  libertine  youth, 
even  the  victims,  the  people?  Are  the  dead  fascistic  too;  because  helpless, 
therefore  dead,  therefore  . . . ? The  audience,  like  the  chorus  are  the  victims  of 
this  argument. 

Fascism  = extremism,  violence,  madness,  cathectic  obsession,  fetishism? 
Those  are  oneway  concepts,  end  results  of  processes;  as  concepts  they  have 
only  themselves  as  content:  a rose  is  a rose  is  a rose.  They  are  immobile,  mute, 
dense;  they  have  themselves  as  ends;  they  are  at  their  own  ends;  they  are  end 
conditions,  total  states.  Fascism,  like  the  condition  or  states  for  which  it  is  made 
to  stand,  is  undialectical.  And  you  need  the  demonstrative  space,  the  discursive 
motion  dialectics  provides  in  discussing  or  demonstrating  anything  as  reduc- 
tionist as  'fascism' — particularly  on  the  stage.  When  you  begin  with  total 
conditions,  you  can't  go  back,  you  can't  step  outside,  you  lose  all  horizontal 
mobility  and  become  self-obsessed.  In  the  case  of  conditions  that  are  results 
of  processes,  you  must  leave  room  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  beginnings,  else  the 
demonstration  — in  Kott's  production,  of  fascism  cum  violence,  sexual  obses- 
sion and  circularity,  etc.  — has  only  itself  to  demonstrate.  The  argument/ 
display  becomes  vertical,  repetitious,  static,  conceptually  incestuous,  mimetic- 
ally  toutologous.  History,  processes,  arguments  arc  stopped,  eliminated.  As  a 
result,  the  stage  itself,  theater  as  such,  becomes  self-indulging:  the  actors  be- 
come self-satisfying;  movement,  self-motivated;  pictures,  projections,  space, 
scene  — self-identifying.  Everything  has  pop-art  identity;  everything  has  be- 
come and  moves  in  self-parody.  Even  speech,  dialogue  is  reduced  to  physical 
motion,  empty  sound.  Nothing  understands  itself  anymore  or  anything  outside 
itself.  Has  not  Kott's  production  itself  become  'fascistic'? 

Is  fascism  that  which  results  when  human  beings  are  no  longer  able  to  find 
alternatives  to  established  patterns  of  behaviour,  reverse  their  actions,  reexam- 
ine principles  and  act  on  corrected  convictions;  when  they  are  stuck  with 
themselves  as  end  results  of  an  eternal  process  of  degeneration,  a passing  away 
and  into  being  — being  human,  mad,  corrupt,  fascistic? 
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flJ0B  lift  field...  Kept  My  Mind  From  Wandering 


frank  bardacke 

Last  week  Pete  Maravich,  a sophomore  basketball  player  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  became  the  greatest  single-season  scorer  (in  average  points 
per  game)  in  college  basketball  history.  He  will  be  the  only  sophomore  on 
the  All-American  teams,  and  in  two  years  he  may  be  one  of  the  most  pub- 
licized players  of  all  time.  And  that  publicity,  if  carefully  read,  should  re- 
veal a remarkable  drama  — as  the  coach  of  Pete's  team  is  his  father. 

Very  few  great  athletes  have  played  on  their  fathers'  teams,  but  the 
dilemma  of  the  coach's  son  is  a traditional  sports  story.  This  story  has  been 
told  again  and  again  in  the  sports  novels  that  are  a boy's  counterpart  to  the 
Nancy  Drew  mystery  stories.  My  favorite  was  called  — believe  is  or  not  — - 
The  Coach's  Son.  It  chronicled  a juvenile  rebellion  in  which  a high  school 
basketball  star  unites  the  team  in  a revolt  against  his  father,  who  is  the 
kindly  but  incompetent  coach.  They  force  him  to  resign,  but  it  all  turns  out 
for  the  best''  as,  freed  from  his  coaching  duties,  the  father  is  able  to  relax 
and  becomes  the  team's  and  his  son's  number  one  fan. 

In  these  fictional  Oedipal  dramas,  mom  rarely  makes  an  appearance.  She 
usually  is  conveniently  dead,  and  if  alive,  she  is  either  ill  or  anonentiry.  The 
father  and  son  always  do  battle,  but  they  are  not  fighting  over  good  old 
mom.  At  cast  not  in  the  teenage  novels. 

As  it  turns  out,  Pete  Maravitji's  mother  is  chronically  ill.  She  is  unable 
to  attend  LSU  games,  games  in  which  the  "loving"  father  and  son  shock 
the  crowd  with  their  arguing  and  obvious  ill  feeling.  But  mom  ignores  all 
that.  When  a Sports  Illustrated  reporter  asked  her  about  the  family  situation, 
she  said:  "We're  just  plain  mommy  and  plain  daddy.  When  daddy  is  on  the 
court  he  isn't  daddy  anymore,  he's  coach.  But  Pete  better  still  be  Pete,  and 
mommy  better  stay  mommy." 

Pete  may  not  be  the  fully  developed  rebel  of  the  schoolboy  novel,  but  he 
promises  to  be  troublesome.  He  showboats  on  the  court,  wears  his  hair  long 
in  the  crewcut  Southeastern  Conference,  and  in  practice  he  is  "argumenta- 
tive," "discourteous"  and  flippant"  with  his  father. 

Daddy  will  probably  put  his  foot  down.  And  sonny  will  have  to  stay 
sonny.  Which  means,  I suppose,  that  mommy  will  remain  mommy.  But  if 
daddy  loses  control  of  the  team  and  if  mommy  regains  her  health,  don't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  drought  and  famine  descend  upon  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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DEALING 


CAR  FOR  SALE  — '57  Ford  Station  wagon 
$200,  Dennis  566-6006  or  333-4920. 
ARTIST'S  MODEL  — Female  for  painters 
only,  leave  message  at  Express  Times  863- 
7775. 


A workshop  on  personal  freedom  will  be 
held  at  Everett  lunior  High,  16th  and  Church. 
Workshops  on  labor  and  on  the  problems  of 
women  will  be  held  at  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High,  23rd  and  Valencia.  The  workshop  on 
problems  of  women  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
only. 


GIBSON  HOUSE  — Elegant  food,  in  elegant 
Victorian  surroundings,  in  a small  town  by 
the  sea  straight  out  of  ‘Turn  of  the  Century 
America,”  Main  Street  in  Bolinas.  Daily  ex- 

cepl  Wed,  12-2  fc  4-10. 

SECURITY  GUARDS  — available  for  left 
wing  organizations.  Leave  messages  for  John 

Brown  at  431-0383. 

THREADS  — for  the  female  form,  hand  sewn 
by  Berkeley  radicals.  Red  Square,  2507 

Dwight  Way,  Berk.  548-2830, 

PAID  VACATION  — in  Hue.  tour  the  ancient 

citadel.  556-0840.  

RADIO  DISK  JOCKEY  — needs  awareness 
spiritual  human  help.  People  who  arc  trying 
please  call  849-1600,  Jeff  Leong  Radio  KALX 
90.7  FM  Berkeley. 

INDIA'S  BEST  INCENSE  — 2 pkts/$l.  India- 
crafts,  POB  853  San  Fran.  Dealers  & repre- 
sentative wanted.  Phone  391-2408. 

QUALITY  PRINTING  — at  moderate  rates. 
Posters.  Booklets.  Pamphlets.  Leaflets  Berke- 
ley Graphic  Arts.  549-1405.  1705  Grove  St., 
Berkeley. 

MUTUAL  SELF-HELP  ASSOCIATION  — for 
women  with  undcsircd  pregnancy.  Informal 
and  confidential.  Call  843-9359  or  wntc  Box 

9033  Berkeley. 

House  needed  for  FREE  STORE  in  BERKELEY 
nea r Telegraph  Avc.  841-9576 

San  Francisco  Mime  Troup  needs  Papicrs- 
Machiers,  sewers  builders,  stage-mgers,  tech 
men,  and  all  manner  and  condition  of  miscel- 
laneous help  — esp.  Suns.  GA  1-1984. 


Julian  theater 

Classes  in  acting,  mime, 
dance,  movement,  voice  and  phrasing 
NEWI  JULIAN  WORKSHOP 
for  actors,  playwrights,  directors 


torture 

(continued  from  page  3) 

6)  Signing  declarations  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  inhuman  technique  of 
the  regime.  Compulsion  to  sign  a paper  de- 
nouncing parents,  wife  or  political  beliefs 
particularly  affects  a person  of  highly  devel- 
oped conscience  and  ideals.  This  is  used  in  a 
deliberate  way  to  break  down  the  spirit  of 
the  prisoner.  The  expert  in  these  matters  is 
Mr.  Toumas,  promoted  to  be  Director  of 
Creek  Prisons  under  the  regime.  He  begins 
by  getting  the  prisoner  to  sign  something  in- 
nocuous, then  tears  up  the  paper  and  makes 
the  prisoner  renounce  more  and  more  that  he 
holds  sacred.  The  Delegation  interviewed 
people  who  had  signed  under  this  pressure, 
and  all  were  in  some  sense  broken.  One  par- 
ticularly moving  case  was  that  of  a man  who 
signed  in  order  to  be  free  to  sec  his  daughter 
who  was  dying  of  cancer.  She  died  before  he 
was  released  and  he  has  had  a nervous  break- 
down. 

The  Security  Police  and  the  Military  Police 
arc  unrestricted  today  in  Crecce.  Since,  in 
Mr  Pattakoss  words.  "the  laws  sleep,”  the 
police  may  arrest  anyone,  in  any  place,  at 
any  tune,  with  no  obligation  to  charge  him 
or  intorm  anyone  of  his  arrest.  Believing  that 
their  own  position  is  threatened  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  they  have  reacted 
brutally  to  those  engaged  in  opposition.  Those 
who  have  particularly  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  security  forces  are  the  young  people 
those  who  are  not  known  abroad,  and  those 
believed  to  be  of  the  left. 


Registration  NOW  thru  March  17 

Ten  classes  — $15 
Phone  285-5768  1292  Potfero 

near 
25th  St. 


LTOR:  BILL  HAM,  JERRY  GRINELL1,  FRED  MARSHALL 
Sandy  Darlington 

Mixed  media  section.  LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION  at  1572  California, 
near  Polk,  presents  a combination  of  light  show  and  improvised  impressionistic 
music  (not  rock).  The  atmosphere  is  friendly  and  gentle,  like  a living  room. 
No  fanfare,  just  hello,  enjoy  yourself. 

The  show  is  a mixture  of  moods  in  your  head,  of  images  like  Chagall  and  Kandinsky, 
of  music  like  Debusscy  and  Cage,  of  travel  movies  the  Silver  Surfer  took  in  outer  space,  and 
sound  that  varies  from  ocean  waves  to  frightening  swirls  like  a nightmare  of  being  chased 

Unlike  seeing  a light  show  at  a dance,  where  the  bands  compel  you  along,  there's  not 
much  sense  of  drama  here,  except  a tendency  to  build  from  quiet  to  loud  and  from  simple 
to  complex,  particularly  in  the  sound.  At  times  it  seemed  to  drag,  but  I was  sorry  when  it 
ended. 

It  really  does  trip  you  out.  You  feel  very  peaceful  and  dreamy  and  your  mind  drifts  into 
fantastic  visions  and  interpretations  until  you  feel  as  though  the  whole  show  is  inside  you; 
head.  Maybe  that  is  why  it  seems  a bit  boring  at  first.  We're  trained  to  be  passive  when 
we  go  to  a "show.”  I paid  my  money,  now  show  me,  entertain  me,  keep  me  occupied.  If  my 
mind  wanders,  you're  not  succeeding. 

But  here  it's  only  at  first  that  one  concentrates  on  the  light  and  sound  patterns.  Your 
mind  soon  begins  to  wander  because  the  show  is  good,  and  the  result  is  that  you  entertain 
yourself.  Which  I liked. 

Aside  from  that,  it  struck  me  as  a particularly  good  solution  to  a problem  some  of  us 
have  occasionally.  No  matter  how  far  out  you  are  — which  is  to  say,  no  matter  how  likely 
you'd  be  to  have  your  picture  taken  for  a Life  article  on  hippies  — you  probably  still  have 
connections  in  the  straight  world,  like  parents,  who  occasionally  come  to  town  and  wonder 
what's  going  on  in  your  weird  world  and  why  don't  you  straighten  up.  If  you  want  to  argue, 
you  can  take  them  to  Haight  Street,  which  they'll  probably  see  as  a Teen-Age  Skid  Row,  or 
to  the  Avalon  or  Fillmore,  which  will  blow  their  cars  out. 

But  if  you  want  to  communicate  something  groovy  to  them,  if  you'd  like  a victory  in 
your  race  relations  problems  (how  to  get  along  with  the  white  folks  from  out  of  town),  then 
Mr.  First  Nighter  suggests  you  first  serve  them  a home-cooked  meal  generously  laced  with 
your  favorite  cannabis,  then  take  them  to  LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION.  It'll  blow  their  minds 
in  a really  nice  way.  And  while  you're  there,  chat  with  the  people  who  run  it.  For  further 
info,  call  474-2425. 


Movie  section.  Warning.  Western  heads.  F1RECREEK  is  in  town.  Avoid  it.  It  may  be 
detrimental  to  your  mythical  health.  If  you,  as  I do,  like  to  escape  into  Westerns,  you  may 
think  you  can  trust  any  movie  that  stars  Henry  Fonda  and  James  Stewart.  Not  so. 

Jimmy  Stewart,  looking  more  like  Ike  every  day,  plays  a senile  part-time  sheriff  who 
can  t even  pitch  alfalfa  without  thinking  it  through  first.  In  FIRECREEK,  a Western  suburbia, 
peace  lay  on  the  town  like  scum  on  stagnant  water.  And  then  the  baddies  came.  Ain'cha  gonna 
do  nothing  about  it,  sheriff  Heck  no,  says  Jimmy,  over  and  over.  Finally  he  borrows  a gun 
and  shoots  all  the  baddies  so  the  film  can  end  and  the  town  can  go  back  to  sleep. 

u ki  [onda1co7";s  close  ,0  bein8  a decently  Western-hero  baddie  and  then  gets  shot 
U c.t  i v ty  ! Ch'^  hc  S b,CC"  makins  out  wi,h-  ,n  addition,  there's  an  Indian  lass  played 
by  Ethel  Kennedy  in  brown-face,  and  there's  a righteous  half-wit  kid  who  does  James  Dean 
imitations  until  he  finally  gets  lynched  by  the  baddies  after  he  shoots  another  baddie  in  the 
back  by  accident,  a mistake  anybody  could  make. 

, It  batiC!  ^ '°  tc  Ho,1ywood's  Westernization  of  the  hippie  menace.  My  guess  is 
at  hen  the  hack  writers  and  directors  gather  at  the  old  watering  hole  for  their  story 
conferences  (we  got  the  money,  now  what's  the  flick  goona  be?)  all  their  sub-conscious  terrors 
. * “P  ‘n.  'hc'r  ldeas  M7  son  has  8°nc  w'°"g  Once  he  was  headed  for  law  school.  Now 

Othn  h VnC  “*r  at  n,8h,  w,,h  no,hi"8  on  his  breath.  Why  can't  you  get  drunk  like  the 
of  vonth^r  K°nt,'  t T'  y°U  VC  bcC"  31  Can,ors  a8ain-  There's  sour  cream  on  the  fringes 
th/m  b bucksk,n  Jack«  Your  mother  has  to  take  that  to  the  cleaners,  you  know.  So  as 

fish  ririno  rT  WOr7  abou,,'hcir  m°vie.  all  '^ir  other  worries  intrude,  like  a school  of 
hsh  rising  for  bait,  and  they  take  it  all  out  on  us. 

homltirU^T  d°n  ' shavc  a"d  ,hcy  bav«  dirty  minds,  which  is  to  say  there  are  several 
the  peace  De  T ,hc  chasc  ,hcm  a11  “P  a"d  down  Main  Street.  This  disturbs 

*T , 15  in  lhc  undcr  *h<  "a™  Dean  Jagger.  Another  senility.  He  and 

paUv  svmomms  n TiV'  ^ S,udcn,S  f,nd  ,hc  movic  a delightful  study  of 
l hLavsVs  rDMnRRUSck  kwpS  !cll,n8  S,cwart  nm  to  80  involved.  The  town's  not  worth 

own  L u 8 u tU‘  Wa"  ,d°”  ,HC  Rieh'  Thm8  f,n°lly  Af,er  al>-  "<>'  a real  horn, 

town  if  he  horny  chicks  get  satisfied,  not  the  kind  of  place  you'd  like  to  raise  and  repress 

your  children  in.  And  Stewart  wants  to  put  the  town  on  the  map.  Like  a pimple 

Tbe  n,ck  cnds  with  a town  full  of  dead  baddies  and  horny  chicks.  Plus  Stewart  is  orettv 
well  shot  up  He  won  t pitch  much  alfalfa  for  a while.  But  he  can  go  back  to  his  wife  who - 
been  having  a baby  and  between  labor  spasms  muttering  things  like:  Oh  Johnny,  we  shouldn  t 
have  left  the  wagon  train,  we  should  have  gone  on  to  Oregon  like  we  planned  And  k i 
put  the  town  on  the  map:  FIRECREEK,  a bad  Western. 
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FRANKIE  LYMON  (2ND  FROM  L)  AND  THE  TEENAGERS 

Otis  Redding  Live 


Frankie  Lymon  is  dead  at  26  and  there  are  some  of  us  to  whom  that  means 
something.  Back  in  the  era  of  mindless  music,  it  was  this, little  black  pre- 
pubescent  falsetto  who  instigated  one  'of  the  many  rhythm  and  blues 
sub-eras,  the  time  of  the  TEEN  STAR.  Breaking  in  at  13  in  1955  with  a 
million-seller  called  'Why  Do  Fools  Fall  in  Love?"  he  immediately  sparked 
off  an  explosion  of  kid  singers,  each  one  younger  than  the  next.  Even 
Lymon's  kid  brother,  Louis  Lymon,  had  a smash  with  a group  called  the 
Teen-Tones,  when  he  was  11. 

But  when  all  the  others  drowned  in  the  muckheap  of  payola  and  racist 
record  distributing,  Frankie  Lymon  sailed  on  unscathed  with  "Goody, 
Goody,"  "I'm  Not  a Juvenile  Delinquent."  "I  Want  You  to  Be  My  Girl,"  and 
dozens  of  other  dumb  songs,  for  which  he  was  eventually  invited  to  play 
before  ihe  Queen  at  the  London  Palladium. 

With  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  voice  and  the  gripping  spectre  of  sexual 
reality  upon  him,  Frankie  Lymon  fell  away  from  his  fame,  just  another  black 
boy  at  15. 

Eleven  years  later  he's  dead  of  an  overdose.  Apparently  he  was  in  the 
process  of  "coming  back,"  as  they  say  in  the  trade,  but  he  was  already  far 
down  the  long  road  of  H. 

Every  time  a Frankie  Lymon  dies,  a part  of  the  frivolous  fifties  goes  along. 
And  good  riddance  to  that  bullshit  — to  the  exploitation  of  kids  like  him  — 
by  promoters  and  DJ's,  to  the  manipulation  of  recording  stars  by  the  vicious 
captains  of  the  industry.  Goodbye  to  the  era  of  the -thousand  and  one  fly-by- 
nights,  the  mindless  screaming  fools  who  bombarded  us  with  sentiment 
and  waste,  the  kind  of  sentiment  which  kept  us  from  opening  our  eyes  and 
heads,  the  way  that  the  younger  kids  are  doing  now. 

But  whatever  is  left  of  that  sentiment  goes  out  to  the  dead  Frankie  Lymon, 
another  black  tragedy  on  the  panorama  of  oppression  and  death. 

David  Mairowitz 


The  Monarch  black  on  orange  blew  along  the  gravel 

too  convenienth / dead  the  day  after 

as  if  jettisoned,  too  light  for  ballast 

This  was  a day,  if  you  were  looking  for  something 

you  could  see  for  miles 

to  heavy  walls  on  the  other  side 

Otis  Redding  had  died  and  Molly 
who  has  more  than  twelve  years 
had  wanted  a rite 

which  like  all  pure  ritual  had  to  be  invented 
because  too  many  days  like  this  we  had  come 
toppling  down  the  hill,  scraping  the  bushes, 
come  screaming  out  the  splintered  door 
from  somebody  else's  service 

She  planted  a candle  and  the  flame  sank 
as  ten  inner  ears  turned  into  out  outer  ear 
hearing  one  black  voice 
when  weeping  wouldn't  have  mattered: 

What  you  want?  Whatever  it  is  — 

a sudden  snapping  of  chains, 

that  young  body, 

a ride  on  the  trolley  — 

brushing  against  you, 

demanding  a word  of  trust  or  apology 

Hey  hey  hey 

Outside  yourself  you  hear  no  particular  instrument 
but  in  this  new  ear  he  was  playing  them  all 
One  more  time 

An  old  automatic  sedan  with  the  engine  racing  in  drive 

straining  under  your  prudent  foot 

against  the  pause  for  a red  light 

Tenderness  Tenderness  Oh  yeah 

On  a night  in  August  strong-legged  women  will  dance 

in  the  street 

How  his  coarse  quick  life  mounted,  ruptured, 
mounted  again,  why  Macon  drove  him  out, 
which  women  slammed  his  door 
and  which  he  walked  out  on,  no  one  but  they 
should  care  I only  know 

he  sang  the  word  bones  like  a man  who  had  something  in  them 
Maybe  he  got  some  satisfaction 
when  he  sank  to  the  earth 
burning  like  a sunspot 

The  New  York  Times  went  onxoith  the  market  reports 
I think  his  knees  were  clean 

I found  out 
I found  out 


r 


And  the  flame  went  flaring  to  the  bottom 
The  butterfly  never  burned 
Something  went  wrong 
Something  always  goes  wrong 
And  we  drifted  alone  into  the  night 
making  faint  and  hidden  requiems 
poised  again  in  moods  not  purposes 
though  it  was  a true  if  awkxvard  reverence 
licking  in  our  pallid  eyes 

but  when  in  tears  and  thunder  shall  we  fire  of  reverence ? 

Todd  Gitlin 


what’s  happening? 

with  students  radicals ? 

the  new  left? 

community  organizing? 

the  coming  summer? 


can  whites  and  blacks  still  talk  to  each  other? 
READ 
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THURSDAY,  March  7 
FILM/QUESTIONS:  Voyage  of  the  Phoenix, 
S.F.  State  College.  Room  SCI-101,  7:30  pm. 
S.F.S.C.  Young  Democrats,  info  453-4963. 
FILM/DANCE:  Movies,  7:30  pm,  Sicgal- 
Schwall  Band,  10  pm.  Lights  by  The  Brother- 
hood of  Light.  Straight  Theater. 
DANCE/THEATRE:  Myths,  spontaneous  the- 
atre of  participation  and  movement.  The 
Dancers'  Workshop.  321  Divisadero  St.,  8:30 
pm,  $3  (stu.  $2.50),  info  626-0414. 

FILM  Ben  Van  Meter's  Acid  Mantra,  etc.. 
Canyon  Cinematheque  at  Intersection.  756 
Union,  8 & 10  pm,  $1,  info  781-4719. 

FILM:  Godard's  La  Chinoise,  Wheeler  Aud., 
UC  Berk..  4,  7 :30  & 10  pm.  $1  50  (stu.  $1.25), 
Univ.  Art.  Museum. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Cream,  James  Cotton, 
etc.,  Fillmore  Aud.,  9 pm,  $3. 

THEATRE:  Strindberg's  The  Ghost  Sonata. 
God's  Eye  Theatre.  Stanyan  & Frederick  8 30 
pm,  SI,  info  661-5146. 

FILM:  La  Dolce  Vita.  801  Park- Central,  Rich- 
mond, 7:30  pm.  FREE,  info  223-4311. 
SEMINAR.  Roberto  Kafke,  Guerrilla  War- 
fare, SF  State  HLL  135,  7-10,  FREE 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Curley  Cook's  hurdy 
gurdy  band.  Stcppcnwolf,  Berk.,  8.30  pm  75c 
(couples  SI). 

FILM:  Experimental,  4416  18th  St.,  8:30  pm 
SI.  info  861-5491. 

Y°G,A  CI<1SS  Ha,ho  Yo8a-  1748  Haight. 
10-12  noon 

FRIDAY,  March  8 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Mad  River,  Curly  Cooke 
Fntmious  Bandersnatch,  Lights  by  The  Broth- 

THFATPpL,|hI;  9'2  Pm  S,rai8h'  ^eatre. 
THEATRE  Bed/am  in  The  Playground.  The 
Playhouse.  Beach  & Hyde,  $3  (stu.  S2).  8 30 
pm,  info  775-4426 


THEATRE:  The  Three  Penny  Opera,  Brecht, 
Interplayers,  747  Beach  St.,  $3.75  & S3  (stu. 
$2),  info  885-5146, 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Freedom  Highway,  Pop- 
pycock. 135  University,  Palo  Alto,  9 pm,  SI 
info  325-4620. 

CONCERT/DANCE  Cream,  sec  Mar.  7.  ex- 
cept at  Winterland. 

CONCERT:  Malvina  Reynolds,  Unitarian  Fel- 
lowship, Cedar  & Bonita,  Berk.,  8:30  pm, 
$1.50,  info  KPFA  848-6767. 

LECTURE:  The  New  Stage  in  the  Vietnamese 
Revolution.  Speaker.  Asher  Harcr.  2338  Mar- 
ket St.  8 pm.  Contribution  $1.00  ($.50  for 
students  and  unemployed)  .Auspices:  Mili- 
tant Labor  Forum. 

LECTURE:  Is  a Socialist  Revolution  Possible 
in  America?  Speaker:  Peter  Camcjo.  2519  A 
Telegraph  Avenue,  Berkeley.  8 pm.  Donation, 
$.25  Auspice,  young  Socialist  Alliance. 
THEATRE:  The  Ghost  Sonata,  sec  Mar.  7. 
TnPATRE.  IVC  Fields  Memorial  Orphanage. 
Pitschell  Players,  120  Julian,  9 pm.  SI  50 
info  664- 

FILM:  Experimental,  sec  Mar.  7 except  8 & 
10  pm. 

KPFA/CONCERT:  Malvina  Reynolds  a. 
Berkeley  Unitarian  Fellowship,  1924  Cedar 
St„  Berkeley,  8:30  pm.  $1.50  at  door. 

SATURDAY,  March  9 

THEATRE:  Bedlam  In  The  Playground,  see 

THEATRE.  The  Threepenny  Opera,  see  Mar. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Straight  Theatre,  see 

DANCE:  Jane  Brown  Dance  Theatre,  Pulse 
to  Robinson  Jeffers  text,  a Pavana  and  a 
Galhard  and  Lxtensions  — Ahmad  Jamal 
mustc.  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Little 
Theatre,  L.ncoln  Park.  8.30  pm,  info  982- 


ONGOING 

SCHOOL:  The  Julian  Theatre  School,  acting, 
mime  workshop  combination,  movement, 
speech  registration  closes  Mar.  10,  info  AT 

jo/68. 

total  ENVIRONMENT:  Light  Sound  Di- 
mension, 1572  Calif.,  8:30,  10  & 12  pm, 
Thurs.-Sun.,  no  Thurs.  Mid,  Sun.  4 & 8-30 
only.  S2.  (stu.  $1.50),  info  474-2425. 
THEATRE-  Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing 
Ground.  7d 6 Union  St.,  8:30  pm.  Homestead 
Player:,,  (Fri.  & Sat.),  info  388-1215. 

FREE  BREAD:  Tues.  & Fri.,  also  pancakes  in 
morn.  1350-1354  Waller,  Diggers.  - 


FILM:  Benefit  for  Oakland  Seven.  Felix 
Greene's  Inside  North  Viet  Nam.  American 
Documentary  Film's  David  Schoenbrun  on 
Viet  Nam.  Wheeler  Aud.  UC  campus,  $1.25 
donation. 
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This  is  the  complete  transcript  of  the  press 
conference  Huey  Newton  held  in  jail  on 
March  7,  the  day  his  trial  — on  charges  of 
killing  a white  Oakland  policeman  — was 
supposed  to  start.  (It  has  been  postponed  to 
May  6).  Express  Times  reporter  Gerry  Stone 
was  at  the  courtroom,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  see  Newton  for  lack  of  a Police  Department 
press  pass.  The  reporters  present  were  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  radio  station  KPFA. 


Why  did  you  drop  the  words  "Self  Defense"  from  the  official  name  of 
your  organization? 

We  rah  into  the  problem  of  people  misinterpreting  us  as  a political  party.  They 
use  the  word  for  "self  defense"  to  define  us  as  a group  that  is  paramilitary,  or 
body  guards  or  something  of  this  nature.  But  we  found  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, even  though  in  our  program  we  described  or  defined  ourselves  as  a political 
party,  but  yet  people  seemed  to  misinterpret  the  definition  of  what  self  defense 
was  all  about.  We  realize  that  when  we  are  assaulted  in  the  community  by  the 
gestapo  tactics  of  the  police  this  is  also  a political  thing.  We  are  assaulted  be- 
cause we  are  black  people,  because  the  power  structure  finds  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  keep  us  imprisoned  in  our  black  community  as  colonized  people  are 
kept  by  a foreign  power.  So,  the  police  is  only  an  arm  of  the  white  power 
structure  used  very  similarly  to  their  military  force,  which  it  is  — the  local 
police  is  a military  force. 

Then  there's  the  National  Guard  as  the  national  police,  and  then  there's 
the  regular  military  as  the  international  police.  These  police  are  used  to  occupy 
our  community  just  as  a foreign  troop  occupies  territory.  The  police  don't  live 
in  our  community,  they  have  no  respect  for  black  people  who  live  in  the 
community,  yet  they  occupy  the  community.  And  they're  not  occupying  the 
community  for  the  welfare  and  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  live  there,  they're 
occupying  it  to  make  sure  that  the  businessmen  who  are  systematically  robbing 
our  community  are  safe.  So,  this  was  one  part  of  our  political  stand,  basically 
for  the  intellectuals,  because  the  grass  roots  of  the  community,  the  people 
who  we're  most  concerned  with,  the  lower  class  black  who  represents  about 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  black  population  throughout  this  nation  understood 
very  well  what  we  stood  for.  But  to  make  it  clear  to  every  one  we  changed  the 
name  to  the  Black  Panther  Party,  to  make  it  clear  what  our  political  stand  was 
about. 

Mr.  Newton,  some  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  television  sort  of  brand 
the  Black  Panther  Leadership,  you  and  Mr.  Seale  and  others,  as, anti-white 
racists  or  counter-racists.  Would  you  like  to  clear  up  this  matter? 

Yes,  the  Black  Panther  Party  is  against  racism,  we're  not  racists  but  we  stand 
to  protect  the  black  community,  to  rid  America  of  racism.  We're  subject  to 
the  tactics  of  racists  by  the  white  establishment,  but  it's  a very  common  thing 
for  the  people  who  are  in  control  of  the  mass  media  to  define  the  victim  as  a 
criminal,  or  to  define  the  victim  of  racism  as  a racist.  This  is  just  a propaganda 
device  that's  used  by  the  power  structure  so  that  they  will  gain  support 
throughout  the  white  community,  a small  portion  of  which  happens  not  to  be 
racist.  But  to  consolidate  their  troops  they  will  claim  that  we  want  racism, 
therefore  to  turn  all  white  people  against  us. 

Have  you  felt  good  about  some  young  white  people  coming  out  in  support 
of  your  case,  and  taking  a political  position  on  it? 

Yes,  the  white  revolutionaries  or  the  enlightened  part  of  the  white  community 
has  responded  and  come  to  the  defense  of  the  black  community  and  have  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  vanguard  group  of  the  black  community  which  is  the 
Black  Panther  Partv.  We  think  that  we'll  see  more  of  this  in  the  future. 


Would  you  tell  us  some  more  about  yourself,  your  life,  before  the  Black 
Panther  Party? 

I think  that  before  the  Black  Panther  Party  my  life  was  very  similar  to  most 
black  people  in  the  country.  I'm  from  a lower  class  working  class  family  and 
I've  suffered  abuses  of  the  power  structure  and  I've  responded  as  black  people 
are  responding  now,  so  I see  very  little  difference  in  my  personality  than  any 
other  black  person  living  here  in  racist  America. 

What  shapes  your  attitude  towards  the  racist  institutions  you're  indicting? 
Living  here  in  America.  It  reminds  me  of  a quote  from  James  Baldwin.  He  says 
that  "to  be  black  and  conscious  in  America  is  to  be  in  a constant  state  of  rage, 
and  I think  that  this  is  very  true  of  black  people  in  general  in  this  country. 
Many  black  people,  most  black  people,  as  I said,  are  uneducated  and  they're 
not  used  to  handling  academic  things  and  administrating.  So  their  response 
might  have  been  somewhat  different  than  mine,  but  they  will  rally  behind  a 
political  party  that's  representing  their  grievances.  So,  all  the  Black  Panther 
Party  has  done  is  to  articulate  and  bring  out  the  grievances  of  the  black 
community. 

Can  you  recall  some  incident  that  sort  of  brought  home  to  you  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  white  people  toward  Negroes  and  the  attitude  of  the 
white  establishment? 

You  would  like  a specific  incident? 

To  bring  home  to  people  how  this  can  scar  one  s soul. 

I can  understand  that.  It's  very  difficult  for  me  to  cite  one  specific  incident 
because  it's  a very  long  process.  I started  to  say  that  "for  a white  person  to 
understand,  let  him  come  to  the  black  community,"  but  this  wouldn't  be  a good 
example,  because  he  couldn't  experience  the  alienation  and  the  antagonistic 
attitudes  of  blacks  that  we  receive  in  the  white  community.  We  live  in  a white 
world,  in  white  America  here  and  any  time  a white  person  goes  to  the  black 
community  or  a black  country  I doubt  very  seriously  whether  he  experiences 
this  alienation,  because  black  people  seem  to  have  some  priority  on  being 
humanist  for  some  reason.  Perhaps  it's  a historical  reason.  I can't  pinpoint 
why,  but  we  seem  to  be  more  fair,  as  a people,  to  other  people,  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world. 

Have  you  had  a chance  to  see  this  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders Report? 

I read  a couple  of  accounts  of  it,  yes. 

Did  it  seem  pretty  close  to  the  mark? 

I think  that  some  of  the  statements  in  the  report  hit  the  mark,  but  as  far  as 
the  conclusions  or  the  solutions  to  the  problem,  I think  they  were  wanting  in 
that  direction. 

Do  you  think  the  white  establishment  and  white  people  as  a whole  will 
take  it  to  heart  and  do  something  really  effective  to  solve  this  problem  of 
racism  that  it  portrays? 

I doubt  seriously  whether  white  America  is  mature  enough  and  mentally  well 
enough  to  solve  this  problem  without  a great  catastrophe. 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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State  Dept.  Says 
Yanks  Go  Home 


Robert  Novick 

Last  week  six  young  American  students 
and  journalists,  on  their  way  to  Cuba,  were 
kidnapped  and  forcibly  expelled  from  Mexico. 
The  six.  Harold  Jacobs,  lack  Bloom,  Karen 
Wald,  Bobbie  Ciccorka,  Steward  McRae,  and 
Connie  Kurz  were  seized  by  Mexican  police 
as  they  were  about  to  board  a Cubana  Air- 
lines plane  in  Mexico  City.  They  were  imme- 
diately hustled  into  waiting  autos  and  driven 
directly  to  the  US  border. 

Early  in  February  they  had  applied  for 
authorization  for  the  trip  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Although  no  authorization  was 
forthcoming  at  the  time  of  their  departure, 
they  had  been  given  indications  that  the 
trip  would  be  approved. 

They  had  no  trouble  entering  Mexico  as 
tourists  nor  in  obtaining  visas  from  the  Cu- 
ban government.  Mexico,  the  only  Latin  Am- 
erican country  maintaining  relations  with 
Cuba,  had  never  previously  interfered  with 
Americans  travelling  to  Cuba. 

The  Mexican  officials  had  no  interest  in 
the  six  beyond  the  wish  to  prevent  them  from 
leaving  for  Cuba  and  in  getting  them  back  to 
the  United  States.  Throughout  the  entire  six- 
teen-hour trip  to  the  border  the  Americans 
were  not  questioned  nor  would  the  police 
give  any  reason  for  their  actions.  They  did 
not  even  bother  to  search  the  deportees  at 
the  airport  or  at  any  point  in  the  journey. 

The  most  likely  explanation  of  the  inci- 
dent seems  to  be  the  growing  nervousness  of 
the  US  government  over  increased  travel  to 
Cuba.  Since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  it  has  been  US 
policy  to  isolate  Cuba  as  much  as  possible 

Gregory,  Spock 
Forces  Line  Up 

Marvin  Carson 

On  the  eve  of  the  statewide  Peace  and 
Freedom  convention,  rival  groups  have  begun 
organizing  to  draft  Dick  Gregory  or  Benjamin 
Spock  as  presidential  candidates. 

Gregory  let  it  be  known  last  week  that  he 
was  willing  to  attend  the  convention  and  run 
for  president  on  the  Peace  and  Freedom  tick- 
et. An  ad  hoc  draft-Grcgory  committee  im- 
mediately formed  in  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda  counties. 

At  the  same  time,  a letter  appealing  for 
draft-Spock  support  went  around  the  state 
over  a list  of  names  headed  by  Malcolm 
Burnstein,  executive  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  (NCNP). 

The  NCNP,  of  which  Spock  is  national  co- 
chairman,  has  been  hostile  to  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  since  the  beginning  of  the 
registration  qlrive  in  September.  Of  the  four 
NCNP  officers  who  attended  the  statewide 
meeting  which  launched  the  drive,  three 
walked  out- 

During  Spock's  last  visit  to  California  six 
weeks  ago,  a summit  conference  of  NCNP 
and  Peace  and  Freedom  leaders  wrangled  for 
ground  rules  for  working  together.  NCNP 
demanded  that  Peace  and  Freedom  must  adopt 
ihe  SO0/#  rule"  - i.e„  grant  50%  of  the  vote 
lo  any  black  caucus  that  forms  within  its 
ranks  — and  must  be  willing  to  support  lib- 
eral Democrats  on  occasion. 

Spock  himself  in  his  Bay  Area  appearances 
February  4,  made  a strong  pitch  for  the  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  campaign  inside  the  Demo- 
cratic Primary. 

The  draft-Spock  move  cuts  short  a recent 
move  toward  rapprochement  between  NCNP 
and  Peace  and  Freedom.  Burnstein  had  been 
quietly  circulating  a memo  by  Mike  Wood, 
a Northern  California  staff  member  of  NCNP. 

The  memo  suggested  that  the  NCNP  adopt  a 
resolution  "enthusiastically  congratulating" 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  for  its  accom- 
plishment in  qualifying  for  the  California 
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ballot.  (That  the  NCNP  has  never  gotten 
around  to  doing  so  is  a measure  of  the  ill 
feeling  between  the  two  organizations). 

The  memo  called  Peace  and  Freedom  "the 
most  vital  and  expansive  expression  of  new 
politics  in  California's  white  communities," 
and  added  that  "we  must  work  within  it  to 
advance  the  quality  of  its  political  thinking  " 

It  suggested  that  NCNP  take  a friendlier 
attitude  toward  third-party  movements  in 
other  states,  and  that  it  allowed  the  question 
of  black  representation  to  be  settled  locally 
These  would  be  the  prelude  to  a Spock-for- 
r resident  movement  inside  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party,  Now  it  appears  we  have  the 
Spock-for-Picsidcnt  movement,  without  any 
prelude,  and  coming  from  outside  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party. 

A third  draft  movement  — Robert  Scheer 

S0c[JrTe-^y  3lS0  tC  ^ ,KC  'VOrks- 

ochfcr  has  withdrawn  as  a candidate  actively 
seeking  the  nomination,  but  a draft-Spock 
movement  might  sweep  Scheer  along  with  it 
In  reccn,  speeches  in  San  Diego  and  Los  An- 
geles. he  has  criticized  the  Party  for  con- 
centrating on  internal  structure  and  organi- 
zation at  the  expense  of  political  debate  and 
he  search  for  a presidential  ticket.  He  feels 
twwnT  ,mr'an.'  P°li,iCal  ^"nces  be- 

Pau  lacl  /«  SCna'°r,al  fron«-runner 
P3ul  Jacobs,  differences  which  have  not  been 

TanT''*  "u011  bCCaUSC  0f  ”hat  Scheer 
considers  to  be  a narrow-minded  bureau 
crane  mentality  among  Party  activists 
The  Spock  forces  would  be  glad  to  have 
Scheer  as  an  ally  Scheer  has  always  main- 
ta.ncd  a respectable  distance  from  NCNP 
but  the  temptation  to  join  forces  may  be 
me  very  strong  in  the  next  few  days. 

nntllHiigf 
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Background  on  the  Czech  Crisis: 
Adventures  of  a Stalinist  General 

Agitation  for  intellectual  freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  the  Slovak  minority 
have  brought  Czechoslovakia  to  a stage  of  political  crisis  unparalleled  in  Eastern 
Europe  since  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  Michel  Tatu,  writing  in  Le 
Monde  (Paris)  gives  some  background  on  the  latest  turn  of  events,  the  flight 
of  General  fan  Sejna  to  the  United  States.  Le  Monde  is  the  most  prestigion 
newspaper  in  the  French-speaking  world. 

Prague  is  in  an  uproar  over  the  case  of  General  Sejna,  former  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  committee  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  a week  ago.  After  requesting  General  Sejna's  extradition  from  American 
authorities  last  Thursday,  the  government  let  it  be  known  that  it  had  demanded 
explanations  from  the  ministers  of  Defense  and  Interior  before  their  next 
meetings,  scheduled  for  March  13.  Earlier  the  Party  presidium  had  empaneled 
a commission  to  investigate  the  scandal. 

everywhere,  e°pcrial]y  ^theaarmy.lThe  new”  ”1°  ,1°“  1 re<“8'  Wi'1' 

STJJSS  "Z.7  "JCl"8ed  * p!.t;te“ZrveryHadi  “r;r,L' re": 

4.e«  „,'de„r  *“*  — * r<  «*•  T l-d-S  »y  Mr  Nov.rnv 

Therp  ic  o,„li  , in  working  class  milieux,  a fight  launched  in 

military  Tecur  ,v  f°K  3 1*"™'  ^ m ,he  namc  of  *°  Peoples. 

Yakuboski  command  ' V ^larsflal1  Moreover,  General  Sejna  was  a central  fig- 

saw  Pact  was  in  p f m f 'C  ° ,lbc  War‘  ure  in  ,*le  intrigues  which  Mr.  Novotny  set 
after  General  Seina-rd^  ^ shor,IY  in  motion  to  safeguard  his  power  on  the  eve 

over  General  g disappearance).  More-  of  the  decisive  January  plenum.  Even  before 
successor0 Mr  clZ  ,0  his  Sc'"a's  ««P*.  General  Pepich,  new  political 

the  relations  W V<?ry  I*0  J informed  of  commissar  in  the  army,  had  accused  him  of 
fifiures  in  Czei-hn  rCC*l  1 C ^‘Shcst  political  having  unilaterally  informed  the  Commu- 
W,,H  Wh°m  KC  W“  ni5tS  'he  army  about  the  discussions  of  the 

Bio  ; . , Central  Committee.  The  shady  business  of 

serious  reoerm« 7,  ^ f ' bavc  mobilizing  troops  to  put  pressure  on  the  Cen- 

mtarics  who  x ' °S  Of,bodox"  dig-  tral  Committee  is  now  public  knowledge 

cently  deposed  Communis',  Pan^' Cha'i^maT  Prchl.ik'  “wly  placed  *?  charSe  °f  ,he 
For  the  main  actor  in  this  drama  is  one  of 
their  own,  a man  who  never  hesitated  to  in- 
voke marxism-leninism  and  the  overriding 
interests  of  the  working  class  and  who,  as 


police  and  of  the  army  inside  the  party  ap- 
paratus, has  confirmed  that  an  armored  divi- 
sion had  been  mobilized  in  accordance  with 
a plan  laid  out  in  June  1967 

Mr  Prorh„L  ° ’T1IU'  us  But  *bcrc  still  remains  the  hidden  part  of 

i„  , ° *.[“?“  m 'bp  latest  issue  of  the  iceberg  — those  who  acted  in  complicity 

1 -v  a“  demanded  the  harshest  with  General  Sejna,  foremost  among  these 
last  car  ,a®amst  wr,,crs  ab<tr  their  congress  is  the  military  prosecutor,  who  waited  over 
R , a month  to  issue  the  arrest  warrant  against 

■ . cneral  Sejna  has  suddenly  been  re-  Sejna  and  who  let  him  go  abroad  with  a 
vea  ed  not  only  as  corrupt,  but  as  a traitor  diplomatic  passport. . . . 
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Is  there  a socialist  in  the  house? 

Marvin  Garson 

Meet-the-candidates  night  in  Berkeley  last  Sunday,  with  a thousand  people 
packed  into  the  Garfield  Junior  High  School  auditorium  showed  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  to  be  a great  deal  more  than  an  anti-war  pressure  group.  It  is,  as 
they  say,  "an  independent,  permanent  radical  political  party"  — but  the  spe- 
cific content  of  its  radicalism  (socialist?  if  so,  what  kind?  populist?  something 
altogether  new?)  remained  as  vague  as  ever,  and  that  was  beginning  to  get  on 
some  people's  nerves. 


Don  Duncan,  a tentative  candidate  for  As- 
semblyman against  Don  Mulford  in  the  16th 
A.D.,  asked  the  audience  over  and  over  again 
"what  you  propose  to  replace  the  present  sys- 
tem." "Arc  we  going  to  have  just  a string 
of  positions  on  pot  and  abortion  and  Viet- 
nam, or  are  we  going  to  have  an  overriding 
ideology  that  puts  everything  together?"  No 
one  in  the  audience  interrupted  Duncan  with 
an  ideology 

Mario  Savio,  who  spoke  next,  suggested 
that  we  "be  kind  enough  to  ourselves  not  to 
require  the  impossible."  And  that's  where  it 
remained  until  the  very  end  of  the  question 
period,  when  most  of  the  audience  had  gone 
home.  Someone  in  the  balcony  asked  each 
candidate  to  say  if  he  was  a socialist,  and  if 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  should  be  so- 
cialist. All  but  two  of  the  candidates  said  yes. 
But  that  clarified  nothing;  for  the  word  "so- 
cialism" has  been  pounded  completely  out  of 
shape  over  the  last  century,  so  that  today  it 
means  no  more  than  "free  enterprise"  does. 

Mario  Savio  said  that  the  New  Deal,  pseu- 
do-solution to  the  Great  Depression,  had  left 
as  its  main  legacy  a ponderous,  over-central- 
ized, impractical  welfare  state.  The  economy, 
he  said,  must  be  publicly  and  democratically 
planned,  and  its  administration  must  be  de- 
centralized. It  was  as  close  as  anyone  came 
to  the  "overriding  ideology"  Duncan  had 
asked  for,  and  it  wasn't  very  close. 

It  was  a lot  easier  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  than  to  define  its  ideology.  The  two 


black  Democrats  who  asked  the  Party  for 
support  got  a decidedly  unfriendly  reception. 

John  J.  Miller,  liberal  Democratic  Assem- 
blyman, said  that  by  endorsing  him,  Peace 
and  Freedom  could  be  represented  in  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature.  "Purists  remain  purists 
without  power,"  he  said.  John  George,  seek- 
ing the  Democratic  nomination  against  Con- 
gressman Jeffrey  Cohelan,  appealed  against 
any  "splitting  of  the  black  vote." 

They  were  answered  by  Bobby  Scale  and 
Eldridge  Cleaver  of  the  Black  Panthers.  Seale 
said  flatly  that  "if  some  black  people  are  split 
away  from  the  Democratic  Party,  that's  prog- 
ress." Cleaver  warned  against  what  he  called 
the  skin  game  — someone  says  black  black 
black  and  that  stops  you  from  thinking." 
(Cleaver  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  Huey 
Newton,  who  is  seeking  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom nomination  for  Congress.  Seale  spoke  as 
candidate  for  the  State  Assembly  in  the  17th 
District). 

If  the  new  ideology  wasn't  there,  the 
wreckage  of  an  old  one  was.  In  telling  the 
audience  about  his  own  political  history. 
Senatorial  candidate  Paul  Jacobs  apologized 
for  his  role  in  purging  Communists  from  the 
CIO  over  fifteen  years  ago.  On  the  way  out 
of  the  meeting,  one  gray-haired  "progressive" 
shook  his  fist  at  Jacobs,  threatening  to  string 
him  up  by  his  toes,  while  another,  smiling 
her  bitchiest,  told  him  how  happy  she'd  be 
to  see  him  dead. 

Time  for  something  new:  but  what  is  it 
and  what's  its  name? 


Peace  Freedom  on  Penna.  Ballot 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.  — Nominating  petitions  with  over  16,000  signatures 
were  filed  March  6 to  place  the  names  of  Dick  Gregory  for  President,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  for  Vice  President,  on  the  Pennsylvania  ballot  in  Nbvember 
on  a Peace  and  Freedom  ticket.  Only  10,551  names  were  required. 

The  committee  of  four  which  filed  the  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  two  can- 
didates was  made  up  of  two  Negroes  and  two  whites.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  the  stipulation  of  the  candidates  that  all  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
new  organization  be  made  up  of  at  least  half  black  and  half  white. 

In  a statement  issued  at  the  time  of  the  filing,  the  committee  said: 

"By  winning  a place  on  the  ballot,  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  will  guar- 
antee that  the  two  most  vital  issues  of  our  time,  the  fight  to  end  the  War  in 
Vietnam  and  end  racism  at  home,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  national  presi- 
dential campaign. 

"The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  will  campaign  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  full  support  for  and  implementation  of  the  lindings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
and  an  immediate  redirection  of  the  billions  now  being  wasted  on  the  War 
in  Vietnam  towards  a real  War  on  Poverty. 

"Our  campaign  will  give  the  voters  a clear  alternative.  The  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  will  keep  Wallace's  racist  campaign  from  driving  the  two  major 
parties  further  away  from  the  problems  and  issues  which  confront  our  people 
today." 


PFM  Convention:  When,  Where,  How 

When:  Convenes  at  9 am  Saturday,  March  16.  Expected  to  adjourn  Monday 
evening,  March  18. 

WHERE:  Richmond  Memorial  Auditorium,  at  Richmond  Civic  Center. 
(MacDonald  Avenue  exit  off  the  Eastshore  Freeway). 

DELEGATES:  Approximately  500  delegates  and  500  alternates.  Open  to  the 
general  public  ($1  admission). 

FURTHER  INFORMATION:  Call  841-8480.  . 
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America’s  First  Youth  Ghetto 

Jan  Garden 

You  arc  entering  America's  first  youth  ghetto.  White,  wide-eyed  teenage 
panhandlers  line  Haight  Street.  Four  underground  newspapers  are  being  sold. 
You  can't  walk  five  feet  without  passing  some  seller  of  dope,  speed,  or  STP . 

Half  of  the  people  are  black,  proud  and  mobile.  They  walk  down  the  street 
like  shieks.  bums  and  hippies. 


HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY 
DIENBIENPHU! 

MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS 


The  most  creative  agents  of  the  new  (Now) 
generation  call  themselves  "free."  They  pub- 
lish a free  news  paper.  It  can  be  found  in 
wooden  street  stands  all  the  way  from  the 
sidewalk  fronting  I & Thou  in  the  Haight  to 
City  Lights  Bookstore  in  North  Beach. 

Park  Parties  are  a growing  thing.  At  least 
16,000  people  attended  three  recent  gather- 
ings. The  first  was  a social  phenomenon  — 
Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  sponsored  by  KMPX  on 
February  29,  the  second  was  March  9's  Peace 
& Freedom  Rock-Out;  and  the  third  was  sim- 
ply a Sunday  of  Free  Music  on  March  10. 

On  Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  Edward  the  Bear 
was  on  the  bandstand,  saying,  "Walk  around 
and  look  people  in  the  eyes.  Get  Together, 
Enjoy  Yourselves,  Ball  — that's  where  it's 
at!"  The  musicians  combined  freely  and  high 
sounds  blew  through  the  mangy  greenery  of 
Speedway  Meadows. 

The  PFP  Party  was  held  in  the  Polo 
Grounds,  the  site  of  last  January's  giant  Be- 
In.  There  were  free  bands  and  free  speakers 
and  the  Park's  own  concession  stand  — sell- 
ing hot  dogs  and  crackerjacks.  Most  of  the 
crowd  of  a few  thousand  clustered  around  the 
bands.  There  were  only  small  movements  of 
people  in  the  large,  fenced  arena.  The  wind 
was  chilly,  but  Robbie  was  spraying  Spring 
Dust  as  he  danced.  The  Peace  & Freedom  Par- 
ty had  a large  board  advertising  their  week 
of  free  cultural  events. 

The  unusual  thing  about  the  third  gather- 
ing is  that  it  was  free.  The  Clover,  James  Cot- 
ton, The  Salvation,  and  Allmen  Joy  showed 
up  on  Free  Meadow  (opposite  Hippie  Hill) 
and  played  from  1 pm  until  sunset.  They 
accompanied  a crowd  of  thousands  who  had 
tripped  to  Haight-Ashbury  to  enjoy  the  Sun- 
day sunshine  and  warmth. 

The  people  of  H-A  created  Free  Meadow  to 
avoid  violence  from  police  during  the  ex- 
pected Sunday  influx  of  people.  Mayor  Alioto 
had  refused  to  close  the  street  to  traffic,  so 
Art  of  the  Haight  Switchboard  worked  out 
the  alternative  of  inviting  bands  to  play  in 
the  park. 

The  people  also  love  Haight  Street.  They 
are  the  innocents  who  faced  police  non-vio- 
lently  during  last  month's  riot.  They  arc  the 
fluid  people  who  celebrated  in  the  street  the 
first  week  that  it  was  closed  to  traffic.  (They 
felt  that  the  Grateful  Dead  vibes  were  too 
heavy  and  the  crowd  was  too  drunk  on  the 
second  week). 

Haight  Street  is  their  symbol  of  a free  city 

Free  people  sometimes  live  in  the  street  — 


they  want  to  celebrate  it  on  Sunday. 

Haight  Street  on  Sunday  was  a bleak  re- 
minder that  music  in  the  Park  can't  solve 
everything.  At  first  the  streets  were  filled 
with  Sunday  Park-trippers;  then  it  was  left 
to  the  people  who  inevitably  hang  out  there 
"I've  been  in  the  Haight  Ashbury  since  No- 
vember," said  a boy.  "I've  been  busted  three 
times.  I got  a jaywalking  ticket  when  the 
lights  changed  as  I was  crossing  the  street. 

I see  cops  coming  in  every  day  and  picking 
us  off.  Hassling  us  every  day." 

"It's  getting  to  be  an  inhuman  city,"  said 
Arthur  Free. 

City  Hall  does  understand  the  importance 
of  a "free  street"  in  the  Haight,  but  the  May- 
or has  passed  the  problem  on  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

"As  an  old  Board  of  Supervisors  watcher. 

1 can  say  that  this  is  the  most  conservative 
Board  we've  had  in  years."  said  |unc  Dunn, 
who  is  on  the  City  Art  Commission  and 
works  with  Neighborhood  Arts  Alliance 
groups.  She  strongly  doubted  that  open  hear- 
ings before  the  Board  would  lead  to  an  open 
street. 

The  straight  community  has  been  reaction- 
ary in  their  approach  to  the  street  problem 
The  Park  Bowl  on  Haight  Street  has  filed  a 
suit  against  the  Mayor  for  disrupting  the 
Bowl's  business  by  closing  the  street.  The 
straights  who  crowded  into  the  bowling  alley 
last  Wednesday  did  not  invite  Mike  McCone, 
the  Mayor's  man  in  H-A,  and  they  "barred 
a group  of  apparent  hippies  who  asked  to 
speak,"  according  to  Thursday's  Chronicle. 

Alioto’s  response  is  safe  and  liberal.  "Clos- 
ing streets  for  festivals  is  a good  thing  for 
the  city,"  said  Alioto.  McCone  summed  up 
the  Mayor's  position  by  saying,  "City  Hall 
proclaims  that  the  closing  of  the  street  is  up 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  should  be 
a community  decision  and  the  process  is  more 
important  than  the  result." 

So  the  Haight  people  have  decided  to  in- 
vite the  straight  people  to  a community 
reconciliation  this  coming  Sunday  in  Free 
Meadow. 

Whatever  happens  next  Sunday  in  the  Park 
will  not  solve  the  problems  created  daily  on 
Haight  Street.  Last  year's  set  of  creative  peo- 
ple arc  moving  away  because  they  foresee 
riots.  On  my.way  to  the  Express  Times  office, 
I met  a beautiful  ex-Haight  person.  As  our 
bus  drove  down  Market,  he  began  to  play  a 
flute  he  had  just  made.  He  is  taking  his  fam- 
ily to  Hawaii  to  avoid  this  summer  in  the 
City. 


[Pisces,  Feb.  20-March  20)  — Grass  is  maintaining  a steady  price.  Lids 
range  from  $8  to  $10,  though  $10  shouldn't  be  paid  unless  it  buys  a meas- 
ured ounce.  Acid  seems  to  be  in  a slump,  Owsley's  Ltd.  off  4 points.  But 
mescaline  seems  to  be  taking  over  the  acid  market  and  keeping  things  at  a 
colorful  high.  Opium  is  going  at  $100  an  oz.  Hash  is  a little  lower.  Prices 
may  be  dropping  soon.  Wind  velocity  in  the  cities  is  rising.  Support  your 
local  connection. 

TT.  *rTrri  From  The  Grass  Profit  RevieWr 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


HUEY  NEWTON 


(continued  from  page  1) 


Are  you  optimistic  about  your  trial?  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  a fair  trial? 

Well,  I think  that  black  people  will  make  sure 
that  I receive  a fair  trial.  1 have  no  faith  at 
all  in  the  court  system,  because  I've  already 
suffered  an  injustice  by  being  indicted  by  an 
all-white  middle  class  Grand  Jury,  and  so 
from  my  prior  experiences  I would  expect  no 
change.  I also  expect  black  people  to  come 
to  my  aid  and  to  put  pressure  and  sec  by  any 
means  necessary  that  all  black  men  receive  a 
fair  trial)  that's  including  those  who  are  held 
in  the  various  prisons  and  county  jails  at  the 
present  time.  We're  demanding  immediate 
release  for  them  because  we  realize  they've 
suffered  the  same  kind  of  injustice  that  I'm 
suffering  now. 

You  know  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
has  sought  to  have  you  run  as  their  can- 
didate in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  we  understand  that  you  stated 
that  if  the  Peace  and  freedom  Party  would 
endorse  the  Ten  Point  Program  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  then  you  would  feel  free  to 
run.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 
Thai's  very  true.  The  Black  Panther  Party 
feels  that  the  essentials  that  we  cited  in  our 
platform,  the  Ten  Point  Program,  is  necessary 
for  any  group  to  accept  if  we're  going  to 
work  in  coalition  with  them.  It's  the  basic 
things  that  the  black  community  desires  and 
needs,  it's  the  basic  demands  of  the  black 
community.  And  without  accepting  the  basic 
demands,  we  would  feel  that  the  person  who 
is  seeking  coalition  is  insincere  if  he  cannot 
accept  these  ten  basic  philosophies. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  Ten  Point  Program 
is  the  elimination  of  all  black  people  from 
the  draft,  right? 

Yes,  that's  part  of  it,  we  have  a Ten  Point 
Program  of  what  we  want  and  what  we  be- 
lieve. We  state  that  black  people  should  not 
be  made  to  fight  in  a war,  to  serve  a military, 
to  serve  a government  that  is  not  working 
in  our  benefit,  that's  not  working  for  our 
general  welfare.  That  if  the  government  is 
working  against  black  people,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  black  people,  we  don't  sec  any 
need  at  all  for  black  people  to  serve  in  that 
military  that’s  oppressing  other  colored  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  So  we  arc  de- 
manding that  all  black  men  released  from  the 
military  service  until  this  government  rights 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  perpetrated  against 
us. 

fs  this  in  objection  to  a specific  war  or  an 
objection  to  our  government? 

It's  an  objection  to  the  specific  war  in  par- 
ticular and  the  government  in  general.  We 
don't  see  where  we  would  fight  anyone  for 
this  racist  government.  It's  only  oppressing 
people  for  economic  and  racial  reasons,  as 
they’re  oppressing  us  in  our  black  colony 
throughout  America. 

How  do  you  stand  in  relation  to  some 
black  nationalist  groups,  like  Ron  Karen- 
ga's  in  Watts,  let’s  say? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Black  Panther  Party  is 
a political  party.  I don't  believe  that  Ron 
Karenga  claims  to  be  a political  organ.  And 
secondly,  Ron  Karenga  and  some  other  na- 
tionalist groups  seem  to  be  somewhat  hung 
up  on  surviving  Africanisms,  or  what  we  call 
cultural  nationalism.  Cultural  nationalism 
deals  with  a return  to  the  old  culture  of  Afri- 
ca and  that  we  are  somehow  freed  by  iden- 
tifying and  returning  to  this  culture,  to  the 
African  cultural  stage  of  the  1 100's  or  before 
then.  Somehow  they  believe  that  they  will 
be  free  through  identifying  in  this  manner. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  believe  that 
its  important  for  us  to  recognize  our  origins 
and  to  identify  with  the  revolutionary  black 
people  of  Africa  and  people  of  color  through- 
out the  world.  But  as  far  as  returning  per  se 
to  the  ancient  customs,  we  don't  sec  any  nec- 
essity in  this.  And  also,  we  say  that  the  only 
culture  that  is  worth  holding  on  to  is  revolu- 
tionary culture,  for  change  for  the  better.  We 
say  the  only  way  we're  going  to  be  free  is  by 
seizing  political  power  which  comes  through 
the  barrel  of  a gun.  We  say  that  we  will  iden- 
tify so  that  we  will  have  this  consolidation 
of  people,  so  we  will  have  strength  and  we 
will  respect  ourselves  and  have  the  dignity  of 
our  past,  but  there  are  many  things  connected 
to  the  culture  that  we  don't  feel  it's  necessary 
to  return  to 

The  Black  Panther  title  and  symbol  was 
produced,  I believe,  by  SNCC  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  when i#  they  started  the  Black 
Panther  Party  or  movement  down  there. 

Was  this  what  gave  inspiration  to  the  crc- 
ation  of  the  Black  Panther  Party? 


Yes,  1 was  very  impressed  by  the  political 
party  irf  Lowndes  County.  It  called  itself  a 
freedom  organization  and  they  used  the  black 
panther  as  their  symbol.  They  used  the  black 
panther  because  of  the  nature  of  a panther 
a panther  will  not  attack  anyone  but  will  back 
up  first.  But  if  the  assailant  is  persistent,  then 
the  black  panther  will  strike  out  and  wipe 
out  his  aggressor,  thoroughly,  wholly,  abso- 
lutely, and  completely.  So  we  thought  that 
the  symbol  would  be  very  appropriate  for  us. 
Also,  I was  very  proud  of  the  move  that  black 
people  in  Lowndes  County  made. 

Do  you  get  any  support  from  overseas? 

At  this  time,  black  people  all  over  the  world 
are  supporting  each  other.  We  realize  that 
we're  being  treated  by  the  racist  America 
within  the  country  as  other  colonized  people 
are  treated  abroad.  We  are  abused  for  eco- 
nomic and  race  reasons. 

Eldridgc  Cleaver: 

The  communications  are  kind  of  bad  up  here 
between  Huey  and  the  outside  world.  They 
have  imposed  restrictions  on  newspapers  and 


magazines,  and  books  and  so  forth,  which 
would  keep  him  informed  on  what's  going 
on  around  the  world,  very  essential  informa- 
tion. Were  he  able  to  get  news  from  the  out- 
side, he  would  know  that  while  Stokely  Car- 
michael was  in  Africa,  a Free  Huey  rally  was 
held  in  Tanzania  and  President  Kwamc  Nkru- 
mah  and  Sckou  Toure  issued  public  state- 
merits  to  the  effect  that  Huey  Newton  should 
be  set  free.  So  there  is  an  awareness.  News 
dippings  and  so  forth  are  sent  around  the 
world  and  people  around  the  world  are  aware 
of  the  pivotal  nature  of  the  case 
If  you  are  acquitted  and  set  free.  1 presume 
you  ll  continue  into  a political  career.  Have 
you  thought  of  returning  to  law.  or  are  you 
definitely  bound  for  a political  career ? 

As  far  as  career  is  concerned,  I have  one  de- 
sire and  that  is  to  go  on  fighting  for  the 
liberation  of  black  people  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  particular  black  people  here  in 
Sr  WOUld  !ikc  10  rcIa,c  10  ‘he  Black 

quoting  it  from  Chairman  Mao,  that  Political 
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the  Black  Panther  Party  has  , 

statement  and  come  up  with  a dear  realize' 

ha"  Ihe'i  d"V  ,imC  “ PC°Ple  3rC  Unarmcd  a"d 
- >IU  aJ"»"‘»rat..rs  of  that  country  main. 


tain  a regular  police  force  and  a regular  mili- 
tary, and  the  people  of  that  country  are  un- 
armed, they  are  either  slaves  or  subject  to 
slavery  at  any  given  moment  that  that. ad- 
ministration desires  to  inflict  the  force  of  that 
military  or  police  upon  the  people.  So  we  say 
that  as  long  as  the  military  or  police  force 
is  armed,  then  black  people  should  arm  them- 
selves. 

Many  people  have  spoken  of  violence  or 
of  our  advocating  violence.  Well,  we're  not 
advocating  violence.  We're  advocating  that 
we  defend  ourselves  from  the  aggression. 
That  if  America  is  armed,  and  if  it's  right 
for  America  to  arm  herself  and  even  commit 
violence  throughout  the  world,  then  it's  right 
for  black  people  to  arm  themselves.  If  it's 
wrong  for  black  people  to  commit  this  vio- 
lence in  ^elf  defense,  then  it's  wrong  for  Am- 
erica to  commit  this  violence  against  people 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world.  This 
reminds  me  of  a statement  that  Ronald  Rea- 
gan made  shortly  after  our  appearance  at  the 
Capitol.  He  said  something  to  the  effect  of 
"In  these  enlightened  times  people  cannot  and 
should  not  influence  other  people  by  the  use 
of  physical  force  and  the  gun."  But  at  the 
same  time  we  see  throughout  America  that 
the  police  are  being  heavily  armed,  not  only 
being  armed  but  are  escalating  the  war 


Photo  by  Jeffrey  Blankfort 

against  black  people  in  our  black  communi- 
ties by  ordering  heavy  military  equipment 
Now  we  think  Reagan  should  take  a look  at 
what  he's  doing  and  what  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  doing  before  he  criticizes  black 
people  for  arming  themselves  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  aggression  of  America. 

Do  you  see  yourself  as  playing  a part,  say 
things  go  through  an  orderly  process  now 
towards  reform,  playing  a part  in  the  polit- 
ical scene  through  the  present  political 
structures? 

I think  that  the  present  political  structure  is 
bankrupt  and  this  is  what  the  game  is  all 
about.  The  present  political  structure  has  per- 
petuated and  protected  and  inflicted  racism, 
so  we  say  there  has  to  be  a drastic  change 
in  the  political  structure.  As  far  as  my  run- 
ning for  office,  I would  only  serve  one  pur- 
pose there  — as  a spokesman  to  articulate  the 
grievances  of  the  black  community.  And  as 
far  as  playing  the  game  that  some  black  po- 
liticians have  traditionally  played,  the  day 
has  come  for  this  kind  of  action  to  stop. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  feel  it's 
necessary  for  us  to  arm  ourselves  in  a polit- 
ical fashion.  It's  a very  important  thing.  For 
instance,  when  any  candidate  is  going  up  for 
political  office  in  the  white  power  structure, 
he  always  has  political  power  behind  him. 
You  can  find  political  power  in  a number  of 
areas:  you  have  feudal  power,  or  the  farmers 
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who  own  much  land,  and  of  course,  they  will 
put  a candidate  up  who  will  serve  their  wel- 
fare and  speak  in  their  behalf.  And  his  polit- 
ical colleagues,  the  people  he  has  to  work 
with,  understand  that  he  has  this  political 
power  behind  him.  If  the  farmers  don’t  get 
what  they  want,  if  they  don't  get  the  price 
that  they  want  for  the  crop,  then  they'll  let 
the  crop  rot  in  the  field.  And  then  you  have 
big  business  power,  or  economic  power,  where 
the  people  who  own  big  businesses  v/ill  get 
behind  a-candidatc  and  this  candidate  will 
simply  relay  the  message  of  these  people  who 
are  in  big  business.  And  it  goes  on,  you  have 
the  cattle  owners  and  so  forth. 

We  see  that  black  people  don't  have  this 
political  power,  they  don't  have  economic 
power,  they  don't  have  land  power  — we've 
been  robbed.  For  instance,  our  black  politi- 
cians have  been  ineffective.  Much  of  the  time 
it's  not  their  fault,  it's  simply  because  they 
don't  have  the  grass  roots  political  organiza- 
tion behind  them.  Even  if  we  can  vote  for 
black  people,  simply  to  have  the  vote  isn’t 
political  power.  In  the  political  arena,  a thing 
is  not  political  unless  the  people  can  inflict 
a political  consequence  if  they  don't  get  what 
they  want.  And  black  people  in  the  past 
haven’t  been  able  to  inflict  this  consequence 
For  instance,  according  to  John  Hope  Frank- 
lin, the  reason  that  Black  Reconstruction 
failed  where  you  had  many  black  candidates 
holding  office  in  the  South  wasn't  because 
these  black  politicians  were  ignorant  or  in- 
efficient. Many  of  the  black  representatives 
had  been  educated  in  France  and  in  Canada 
and  in  England  and  they  were  very  efficient 
The  reason  that  it  failed  was  because  black 
people  did  not  have  economic  or  military 
power  After  they  put  their  man  in  office,  he 
was  still  subject  to  those  people  who  owned 
the  land,  he  was  still  subject  to  those  people 
who  owned  the  military.  So  Black  Reconstruc- 
tion failed. 

We  say  now  that  we  can  develop  a polit- 
ical consequence,  that  we  can  develop  polit- 
ical power  by  being  a potentially  destructive 
force.  That  if  black  people  arm  themselves 
m a poIiticaI  fash‘°n.  and  the  aggression  is 
continued  against  us,  we'll  be  able  to  offer  a 
political  consequence,  very  similar  to  Detroit 
There  s quite  a phenomenon  going  on  in 
the  black  community  these  days.  It’s  quite 
clear  that  while  you  were  out  there  were 
a lot  of  groups  and  people  who  opposed 
your  program  and  refused  to  approve  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party.  But  since  you’ve 
been  in  jail  a lot  of  people  who  opposed 
you  have  turned  over  and  are  now  mem- 
bers of  your  party.  Also,  it’s  becoming 
necessary  for  people  to  take  a public  stand 
on  this  issue  because  the  black  community 
is  demanding  that.  One  thing  it’s  demand- 
ing is  that  Willie  Brown,  in  particular  and 
all  other  black  elected  and  appointed  of- 
ficials take  a public  stand.  We’re  asking 
ones  who’re  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature 
and  speak  out  in  your  defense,  they're  de- 
manding that.  It’s  having  a political  effect, 
because  this  is  an  election  year.  Byron 
Rumford  and  fohn  Miller  are  trying  to  run 
for  the  same  office  in  the  17th  Assembly 
District.  Willie  Brown  is  running  again, 
and  John  George  is  seeking  to  be  elected 
to  Congress.  And  all  these  people  have  be- 
fore them  the  whole  question  q/  where  they 
stand  on  Huey  Newton,  and  not  a meeting 
goes  down  without  that  coming  up,  and 
I thought  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that.  Would  you  expect  that  to  happen ? 
Well,  no.  I'm  very  surprised  that  it  did  hap- 
pen. But,  after  it  happened,  in  retrospect,  I 
understand  what's  going  on.  For  instance,  the 
black  community  is  now  forcing  these  polit- 
ical candidates  into  a direction  that  they 
want.  They  realize  that  they  depend  upon 
b ack  people  to  vote  for  them  and  black  peo- 
ple identify  with  the  Black  Panther  Party 
Tney  identify  with  the  Party  more  so  now 
than  they  did  in  the  past  even  though  we've 
had  a great  reception  from  the  black  com- 
munity  in  the  past.  And  the  reason  for  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  black  people  are  always 
impressed  by  a reality.  You  could  talk  all  day 
and  articulate  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things  on 
how  things  could  be  and  how  things  are  and 
describing  to  the  point.  And  you  won't  get 
the  response  that  you  would  when  a reality 
is  put  before  them. 

Black  people  have  understood  what  I've 
talked  about  and  now  that  I'm  being  subject 
to  these  very  things  that  I've  criticized,  they 
can  sympathize  with  the  Party  on  this.  And 
also,  it  makes  them  look  around  and  observe, 
it  brings  10  their  consciousness  many  things 
that  are  happening  in  the  black  community 

(continued  on  page  6) 
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Chicago-fa- August:  the  demonstration  at  the 
Convention,  a demonstration  never  "announced''  or 
inevitable. 

Last  week  Michael  Rossman  wrote  a critique  of 


Democratic  National 
"called"  but  already 

two  major  schools  of 


There  seem  to  be  three  groups  shaping  up  for  the 
confrontation  in  Chicago.  The  first  is  the  Yippies. 
Our  feeling  is  that  their  intention  to  bring  thousands 
of  young  people  to  Chicago  during  the  DNC  (Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention)  to  groove  on  rock  bands 
and  smoke  grass,  and  then  to  put  them  up  against 
bayonets  — viewing  that  as  a radicalizing  experi- 
ence — seems  manipulative  at  best.  The  idea  would 
not  be  bad,  were  it  not  for  the  Illinois  National  Guard 
and  the  Chicago  Police. 

The  second  group  surrounds  the  plans  of  Dick 
Gregory,  et.  al.  These  are  the  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand clearly  at  this  time,  and  would  seem  to  have 
secondary  relevance  to  the  programs  which  we  devel- 
op around  the  convention. 

The  third  set  of  plans,  generally  associated  with 
Rennie  Davis  and  Tom  Hayden,  are  the  most  serious 
politically  and  most  relevant  to  the  development  of 
our  strategy.  They  see  carefully  planned  and  organ- 
ized demonstrations  in  Chicago,  intended  to  be  non- 
violent, in  order  to  make  particular  political  points 
from  several  constituencies. 

The  main  problem  we  see  is  the  high  potential  for 
playing  right  into  Johnson's  hands,  permitting  him 
to  more  easily  declare  us  the  enemy  of  the  American 
people  and  more  easily  to  repress  us.  It  is  clear  that 
he  intends  to  make  crime  in  the  streets  his  main  cam- 
paign issue,  and  that  he  intends  to  run  against  the 
New  Left  and  black  insurrections,  rather  than  against 
his  Republican  opponent.  While  Johnson  is  inside  the 
convention  hall  speaking  of  crime  in  the  streets,  the 
television  cameras  deftly  flash  to  us  outside  criming. 

A second  point  is  the  possibility  that  the  demon- 
stration could  be  turned  into  a pro-McCarthy  or  even 
pro-Kennedy  demonstration  right  before  our  radical 
eyes.  The  number  of  people  who  are  now  expected 
to  come  if  the  plans  go  through  range  from  50  to  500 
thousand,  figures  which  almost  automatically  set  a 
political  tone  for  the  demonstration  which  we  would 
be  powerless  to  control.  Unless  we  did  the  most  in- 
credible kind  of  organizing  toward  the  convention, 
the  group  massed  there  would  lean  more  toward  the 


thought  on  the  demonstration.  This  week  we  hear  from  one  school  ( ferry 
Rubin  of  the  YIPpies)  and  get  a critique  of  both  from  a new  source,  the 
fairly  orthodox  New  Left  viewpoint  of  Mike  Spiegel  and  leff  Jones.  Spiegel 
is  National  Secretary  of  SDS  (Students  for  a Democratic  Society)  and  Jones 
is  a Ne w York  Regional  organizer  of  SDS. 
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US  No.  M-l 03  heavy  tank 

technical-tactical  data 

120  mm  cannon 
Machineguna:  12.7  fit  7,62  mm 
Weight:  54  ton* 
Armour:  Turret  136  mm,  body  127  mm 
Radius  of  action:  160  kilometer* 
Used  in:  USA.  CFR.  South  Korea. 
Turkey.  Thailand,  South  Viet  Nam.  and  otbera. 
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Moat  vulnerable  points.  A.  B.  C,  D.  and  E. 
— If  you  have  “Molotov  Cocktail*"  throw  them 
•gainst  points  A and  E and  the 
frontal  siahts. 
— If  you  have  a bazooka,  shoot 
at  points  A.  B.  C.  and  D. 
— In  case  of  an  anti  tank  electric  mine: 
wait  until  it  has  been  stepped  upon  by  the 
threads  of  the  tank,  or  that  the  under  part  of  the 
tank  is  over  the  mine,  before  making 
it  explode. 

— Use  such  aids  in  the  anti  tank  fighting  as 
building  wide  and  deep  trenches,  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  armoured  tanks. 
In  this  respect,  investigate  the  experience* 
of  the  peopie  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
during  .the  US  invasion  of  April  1965 
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Dissenting  Democrats  and  other  left  liberal  groups 
than  it  would  toward  a politics  which  sees  the  dem- 
onstration as  a declaration  of  disgust  with  the  entire 
electoral  process.  Consequently,  should  Johnson  give 
Kennedy  or  McCarthy  just  enough  running  room  to 
make  a foredoomed  move  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  frustrated  demonstrators  could  easily  swing 
to  a pro-candidate  position,  or  split  between  those 
who  will  be  taken  back  into  the  Democratic  Party  on 
the  basis  of  an  alternative  who  is  given  a brief  fling, 
and  those  who  stay  out  only  to  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined by  Johnson  and  the  media  as  the  stormtrooper 
crazies. 

Next,  to  envision  non-violent  demonstrations  at 
that,  convention  is  to  indulge  in  pleasant  phantasiz- 
ing.  It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has  been  fol- 


lowing developments  in  Chicago  than  a non-violent 
demonstration  would  be  impossible.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  Johnson  expects  violence  at  this  year's  con- 
vention, and  has  decided  that  on  this  occasion  he  will 
clearly  indicate  that  he  will  not  countenance  such 
things  in  his  country,  let  alone  at  his  convention. 

Finally,  the  confrontation  around  the  DNC  would 
most  likely  disrupt  the  kind  of  community  organizing 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Chicago  for  a long  time. 
We  have  a traditional  outlook  which  sees  the  long 
range  organizing  as  the  most  important  work  we  do. 
Last  summer,  the  Chicago  cops  came  down  heavy  on 
the  organizing  projects,  and  this  summer  we  may  be 
giving  them  an  excuse  to  finish  the  job.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  deal  with  this  possibility, 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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These  are  excerpts  from  a personal  letter  from  YIPpie  organizer  Jerry 
Rubin  to  Express  Times  editor  Marvin  Garson.  It  was  written  without  publica- 
tion in  mind;  but  it  struck  us  as  a good  idea  to  print  it,  and  we  got  Jerry  s 
permission. 

Things  are  going  super.  People  are  talking  about  yippies  as  if  they  were 
real  people  — not  visitors  from  another  planet  — and  talking  about  the  Youth 
International  Party  as  if  it  could  trace  its  roots  to  the  17th  century. 

Barbara,  I am  concerned  about  your  comment  that  YIP  is  not  political, 
that  people  will  groove  in  the  park  and  ignore  the  Democrats.  That  is  naive. 


First  of  all,  I think  the  best  way  to  answer  the  Dems  is  through  satire,  guerrilla 
theater,  a counter  life  spirit.  Second,  I think  we  have  to  go  beyond  political 
protest  and  into  alternative  life  style,  alternative  community.  Third,  our  ap- 
proach is  going  to  bring  an  incredible  number  of  people  to  Chicago  — you 
should  just  see  the  response  our  office  is  getting  from  all  over  the  country!  — 
probably  the  largest  group  of  young  people  in  one  place  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

YIP  will  break  people  out  of  their  psychological  and  geographical  isolation 
— it  will  be  a case  of  mass  social  reinforcement  — and  give  people  the  feeling  , 
there  are  many,  many  of  us,  we  can  win!  we  are  winning!  Demonstrations 
against  the  convention  will  take  place,  but  they  should  be  integrated  into  a 
jamboree  of  activities  — music,  newspaper,  rock,  draft,  etc.  — in  the  park 
at  the  same  time. 

The  peace  movement  coalition  is  calling  for  people  to  come  to  Chicago 
for  two  days.  We  are  aiming  for  six,  and  pointing  to  August  25  as  the  kickoff 
date.  YIP  will  give  us  an  opportunity  for  the  largest  draft-card  burning  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  violence  and  injury  to  the  people  who  come, 
and  we  are  directing  much  of  our  plans  and  discussion  to  minimizing  the  dan- 
ger of  violence  against  us.  Our  very  presence  will  disrupt  the  Democratic 
Convention  — the  media  will  take  care  of  that. 

As  you  know,  I think  people  change  during  mas9  Tuman  events,  and  Chi- 
cago presents  a stage  in  which  young  people  could  really  advance  into  a mass 
mass  mass  social  movement,  all  around  the  country.  It  is  a different  strategy, 

I think,  than  that  of  Peef  [Peace  and  Freedom  Party],  but  equally  valid,  and 
we  should  not  pose  them  as  opposites  anyway. 

. . . people  should  begin  to  plan  now  for  Chicago:  fix  vacations  so  they 
will  be  free  then,  plan  rock-theater  caravans  across  the  country.  Yippie  actually 
is  appearing  all  over  the  country,  and  in  the  process  of  working  toward  Chicago 
we  are  building  a new  da-da  national  network  of  freaky  people,  and  it's  great. 
Yippie  actions  must  take  place  continuously  between  now  and  August  25  — 
August  is  the  culmination  of  it  all,  and  a new  beginning.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
week  will  be  for  us  and  for  people  from  all  over,  that  sense  we  had  coring 
FSM  and  when  the  Haight  broke  out,  and  VDC  marches,  that  we  are  a move- 
ment, that  we  are  going  to  change  this  bloody  fuckin'  country. 
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that  arc  wrong.  Many  things  that  people  have 
spoken  about  and  many  things  that  people 
have  suggested  be  changed,  and  they  haven't 
responded  in  the  magnitude  that  they're  re- 
sponding now  simply  because  now  it’s  a real- 
ity. You  cannot  deny  a reality.  Anything 
that  I’ve  said  in  the  past  if  it  didn't  relate  to 
the  situation,  then  it  was  my  fault  and  it 
wasn’t  the  situation’s  fault.  So  black  people 
now  arc  only  relating  to  the  reality  of  their 
existence.  They  realize  that  it's  not  only  Huey 
Newton  who's  being  persecuted  but  it's  the 
black  community  throughout  America.  And 
they  arc  responding  in  their  own  defense. 
There's  been  a lot  of  talk  about  the  gen- 
erational gap  in  white  families  between 
the  young  people  who  are  disillusioned 
with  their  parents  and  alienated  from 
them.  Is  there  a certain  amount  of  this 
among  black  families,  and  is  this  part  of 
the  problem  you  have  in  bringing  more 
adult  black  people  into  the  movement ? 

1 think  that  the  older  black  people  have  real- 
ized for  a very  long  time  the  problems,  but 
they’ve  been  wanting  in  solutions,  because  in 
the  past  the  black  political  representatives 
have  been  somewhat  misleading  to  the  black 
community.  In  other  words,  we  thought  in 
the  past  that  if  we  put  a representative  into 
office  we  automatically  got  justice.  Put  now 
it's  beine  realized  that  to  have  a black  man 
in  office  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  you're 
going  to  get  political  justice. 

Was  the  reason  you  dropped  your  studies 
of  law  that  you  got  disgusted  tyith  the 
system  of  law  here? 

Of  course,  I’m  disgusted  with  the  judicial 
system,  but  more  than  that,  I can  only  do  so 
much,  1 can  only  be  so  many  places  at  a cer- 
tain time,  And  1 felt  it  was  more  important 
to  work  to  organize  within  the  community 
than  to  continue  law  school. 

Are  you  allowed  to  have  any  contact  with 
other  prisoners  in  this  courthouse  here? 

No,  I'm  kept  in  what's  called  the  H tank.  It's 
used  as  a hospital  tank  when  someone  is 
hurt.  But  I've  recovered  very  well,  and  I've 
noticed  that  1 haven't  been  moved  away  from 
the  hospital  cell.  And  I don't  think  the  depu- 
ties here  have  any  intention  of  moving  me 
because  it’s  been  rumored  that  they  don't 
want  me  to  mix  with  the  other  prisoners. 
Although  I've  converted  many  black  people. 


I shouldn't  say  converted  because  black  peo- 
ple art  Panthers  anyway  by  the  definition, 
but  many  people  have  joined  the  Party  who 
have  come  through  here  simply  by  screaming 
back  to  my  cell  and  I will  define  the  Party 
and  give  them  some  understanding  of  the 
political  direction  of  the  Party. 

I haven't  been  abused  here,  primarily  for 
the  reason  that  the  department  has  been  ad- 
monished by  the  black  people  to  keep  their 
hands  off.  For  instance,  when  I first  came 
here,  this  was  a rumor  again,  from  a rtli- 
able  source,  that  the  captain  notified  the 
deputies  not  to  treat  me  any  differently  than 
other  prisoners.  So  I haven't  suffered  any 
brutality  here.  The  attitude  of  the  deputies  is 
somewhat  hostile  and  just  yesterday,  for  in- 
stance, I got  into  somewhat  of  an  argument 
with  one  of  the  deputies  for  a very  petty 
reason.  The  reason  was  this:  the  deputies 
here  demand  that  when  any  of  the  prisoners 
addresses  them,  he  must  address  them  as  sir 
or  mister,  and  of  course,  they  address  the 
prisoners  by  the  prisoners'  first  or  last  name. 

I was  asking  one  of  the  deputies  something 
yesterday  and  he  kept  walking,  then  he  ab- 
ruptly turned  around  and  he  came  back  and 
said.  "Whenever  you  address  me,  you  call  me 
mister  or  you  call  me  sir.”  And  I told  him, 
very  fine,  that  I would  do  that,  but  in  return 
I would  demand  equal  respect  and  that  he 
would  speak  to  me  as  sir  or  as  mister.  He  got 
very  upset  and  he  stormed  out  and  approached 
the  lieutenant  and  told  the  lieutenant  his 
problem  — that  a prisoner  wouldn't  call  him 
sir  — and  gave  some  indication  that  he  want- 
ed to  put  me  in  the  punishment  cell,  — in- 
cidentally, I was  asking  him  if  I could  shave, 
— because  we  don't  have  the  facilities  within 
our  tank  to  shave.  We  have  to  be  taken  to 
the  barber  shop.  So,  the  lieutenant  then  told 
him,  and  this  is  hearsay,  that  don't  shave 
him  until  he  says  sir.  Fortunately,  another 
deputy  came  around  and  gave  me  a shave 
because  if  he  hadn't  I would  be  forced  to 
grow  a beard  down  to  my  knees  before  1 
would  say  sir  if  I wasn't  getting  equal  re- 
spect. This  is  only  to  relate  an  attitude,  but 
as  far  as  physical  brutality  goes,  I don't  re- 
ceive that. 

While  you're  here,  what  can  you  do? 

Well,  occasionally,  I get  the  paper  about  a 
day  late.  I have  a few  books  that  I have  been 


reading.  It's  pretty  difficult  to  get  reading 
materials  in,  but  I have  received  a few  books, 
so  1 spend  most  of  my  time  reading,  and  do- 
ing some  writing 

/ wonder  if  you'd  comment  on  something 
that  struck  me.  Now  some  young  white 
people,  especially  from  the  middle  class, 
have  dropped  out  from  the  middle  class 
way  of  life  but  also  from  the  activist  role. 
This  hasn’t  happened  among  young  black 
people,  they've  sort  of  more  or  less  shunned 
the  drift  into  the  drop-outs,  marijuana,  and 
everything. 

Yes,  among  the  drop-outs  I may  infer  that 
you're  speaking  of  the  hippies  in  Haight- 
Ashbury  and  if  you  analyze  the  Hippie  move- 
ment you  II  find  that  most  of  them  were  mid- 
dle class,  members  of  a middle-class  family, 
upper  or  lower  middle  class.  These  families 
have  had  just  about  every  material  thing  that 
they  could  desire.  Also,  this  class  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  well  educated.  And 
through  this  they  realized  how  bankrupt  the 
American  system  is,  the  governmental  sys- 
tem. and  as  far  as  participating  in  it  they've 
chosen  not  to  participate  after  enlightenment, 
you  see,  after  their  education  and  after  they  vc 
analyzed  the  system.  So  because  they're  in  a 
state  of  dismay  about  change,  because  of  the 
tremendous  technology  of  this  country  sort 
of  broke  their  spirits  and  they  dropped  out. 
Because  the  country  has  a great  military  and 
economic  power  so  they've  concluded  that 
they  can  make  very  little  change,  so  they've 
dropped  out. 

Black  people,  in  general,  are  no  middle 
class,  we're  socially  and  economically  of  the 
lower  class.  We  haven't  received  the  basic 
things  that  we  want  because  of  the  system 
Because  of  a tremendous  spirit,  because  of  a 
great  revolutionary  fervor  that  we've  had  and 
we've  kept  ever  since  we  were  brought  here 
to  this  country  from  Africa.  We  have  not  been 
broken,  we're  still  striving.  We  say  that  our 
spirit  is  greater  than  the  technological  de- 
velopments and  we  can  and  will  make 
changes.  So  we  don't  have  time  for  anyone 
who  has  dropped  out  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  interested  in  the 
Executive  Mandate  No.  3 that  you've  issued 
to  the  Black  Panther  Party.  Would  you  care 
to  comment  on  that? 

Yes,  Mandate  No.  3 is  this  demand  from  the 
Black  Panther  Party  speaking  for  the  black 
community.  Within  the  mandate  we  admon- 
ish the  racist  police  force  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  break  down  our  doors  and  be  ag- 
gressive towards  us  and  inflict  brutality  upon 
us,  that  we  will  be  forced  to  protect  our 
homes  from  them.  Party  Members  have  ex- 
perienced, Bobby  Seale,  the  Chairman,  in 
particular,  the  police  breaking  down  the  door 
and  coming  into  his  house  without  a warrant 
and  acting  in  a criminal  fashion.  We  main- 
tain the  right  to  protect  ourselves  from  crim- 
inals. When  the  police  come  into  our  house 
acting  as  a criminal,  he  should  be  brought 
to  justice  by  the  occupants  of  that  house.  In 
the  Mandate,  we  relate  the  St.  Valentine's 
Day  Massacre  that  gangsters  dressed  up  in 
police  uniforms  under  the  leadership  of  Al 
Capone  and  because  they  were  dressed  up  in 
police  uniforms  they  were  admitted  into  the 
house  of  the  individuals  who  turned  out  to 
be  their  victims.  So,  in  other  words,  just  be- 
cause a man  has  on  a police  uniform  doesn't 
make  him  a representative  of  justice  or  a 
representative  of  a peace  officer.  He  could 
be  a wolf  dressed  in  sheep's  clothing.  We 
realize  this  and  we  would  like  the  police  to 
know  that  any  time  they  break  down  our 
doors  unjustly  without  a warrant  and  with- 
out any  provocation  whatsoever,  that  we're 
going  to  defend  ourselves  against  them. 

Are  you  and  the  other  Black  Panthers 
working  out  a concept  of  what  you'd  like 
this  country  to  be  like,  the  specifics  of 
what  will  replace  this  system  one  day? 

Yes,  the  Black  Panther  Party,  you'll  note,  has 
demanded  full  employment,  we've  demanded 


decent  housing,  we've  demanded  good  edu- 
cation, and  justice,  and  we  feci  that  this  sys- 
tem as  it  is  cannot  give  this  to  us.  The 
American  capitalistic  Imperialist  system  has 
never  been  able  to  employ  all  of  its  people, 
particularly  because  of  the  greed  of  the  pri- 
vate owner,  and  his  so-called  private  enter- 
prise. We  know  that  when  the  American 
white  people  speak  of  free  enterprise  that 
goes  along  with  the  idea  of  capitalism  they 
assume  that  everyone  has  had  the  freedom  of 
competition  to  compete  with  the  next  fellow, 
and  it  turns  out  the  man  who  works  hardest 
will  reap  more.  This  doesn't  hold  true  for 
black  people.  When  we  moved  to  the  west 
where  this  free  enterprise  is  working  fairly 
well  for  white  people.  They  were  staking  out 
land  and  the  ones  that  would  till  the  soil  the 
hardest  would  benefit  the  most.  Well,  at  this 
period  we  were  slaves,  as  we  are  now.  We've 
never  been  given  a chance  to  participate  in 
this  so-called  free  enterprise 

We  built  this  country,  for  the  industrial 
system  was  built  up  on  slave  labor  in  the 
South.  We  made  it  possible  for  this  country 
to  industrialize.  And  we  say  since  we  have 
never  benefited  from  free-enterprise  and  pri- 
vate ownership,  this  is  not  a good  goal  for 
us.  And  so  we  say  that  every  man  that  is 
bom  on  the  soil,  he  has  a right  to  live.  And 
to  live,  he's  going  to  have  to  work.  If  he  can't 
work  because  of  some  physical  reason,  then 
it's  up  to  the  administrators  of  that  country 
to  support  the  individual  because  of  his  right 
to  live.  If  the  administration  says  well,  we 
can't  possibly  employ  our  people,  then  we 
say  that  system  has  to  be  changed,  and  we 
say  that  we'll  put  in  new  administrators  who 
are  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  the  country.  And  as  far  as  the 
means  of  production  go,  we  say  that  if  the 
way  that  the  means  of  production  are  being 
handled  now  is  not  working,  then  it  has  to 
change.  If  we  can't  get  full  employment,  then 
we  say  the  means  of  production  must  be 
taekn  away  from  them  and  put  in  the  peo- 
ple's hands,  and  we'll  have  managers  or  ad- 
ministrators to  run  our  production  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  general  of  the  coun- 
try. You  sav  that  this  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  and  we're  sure  the  country  can 
give  us  full  employment  if  it  wanted  to.  If 
you  didn't  have  the  greed  of  profit  and  racism 
in  this  country,  tomorrow  you  could  have 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Carmichael  recently  said  that  socialism 
doesn't  fit  the  black  people  and  communism 
doesn't  fit  the  black  people,  and  here  you 
say  that  capitalism  doesn't  fit  the  black 
people.  Do  you  think  that  is  significant, 
from  what  you've  said  you  don't  think 
capitalism's  done  good  for  the  black  people? 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
Stokcly  Carmichael  said  communism  had  no 
answers  to  problems  of  black  people  because 
it  didn't  relate  to  racism.  I remember  him 
saying  that  capitalism  didn't  answer  the 
question  cither.  Perhaps  I'm  wrong  on  that, 
but  as  I read  it  he  said  that  capitalism  did 
not  answer  the  needs  of  black  people. 

What  I want  to  point  out  is  this:  Say  you 
had  a communist  structure  here  in  America, 
a communist  structure  without  relating  to 
racism.  Communism  relates  to  an  economic 
system,  that  the  means  of  production  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  peojale,  and  the  people 
will  put  administrators  up  to  run  their  pro- 
duction material,  so  there  will  be  no  profit, 
there  will  only  be  wages  which  will  go  back 
into  the  community  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  Now  if  you  just  treat  it  per  se 
as  communism  in  this  country,  I would  say 
that  until  you  get  of  racism  — racism  is  a 
psychological  thing  that  stems  all  the  way 
back  to  England  and  Europe  in  general. 

When  Europeans  met  the  Africans.  And 
nave  my  own  opinions  as  to  what  hap- 
pened during  that  time,  some  conclusions  that 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Charles  Tweed 

One  night  a few  years  back  my  younger  brother 
George  Tweed  and  his  best  friend  Orville  Lowry  de- 
cided to  scare  a nigger.  They  knew  of  a tobacco  share- 
cropper's cabin  five  miles  out  of  town  Greenville, 
Tennessee  — where  a black  man  and  his  family  lived, 
and  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  try  there.  The  cabin 
was  an  old-fashioned  one,  plain  wood  and  propped 
up  on  stilts,  pretty  much  isolated  from  other  houses. 
The  boys  wouldn't  have  tried  anything  in  the  black 
district  of  town,  because  it  was  too  dangerous.  When 
they  pulled  up  to  the  cabin  it  was  dark;  the  family 
was  asleep.  Their  plan  was  a bit  of  harmless  terror,  a 
few  cherry  bombs  to  frighten  the  nigger  and  make 
him  uneasy.  They  rolled  the  cherry  bombs  under  the 
shack,  waited  until  they  exploded,  then  sped  away. 

After  a few  minutes,  the  boys  drove  slowly  past 
the  cabin  to  see  what  was  happening.  A light  came 
on,  and  at  the  window  appeared  the  black  man  and 
his  wife.  The  man  spotted  the  car,  pitched  his  wife 
aside,  and  raised  a shotgun.  Blam!  He  blasted  hell  out 
of  that  car. 

For  years  now,  a lot  of  white  and  black  liberal 
scholars  have  tried  to  understand  why  race  relations 
are  so  bad  in  this  country.  Never  having  been  active 
racists  themselves,  they  don't  understand  the  secret 
behind  it  all:  Racism  is  fun.  Their  first  mistake js  that 
they  almost  always  use  the  black  man  as.  their  start- 
ing point.  Consequently,  they  end  up  with  a list  of 
reforms  to  change  the  black  man,  reforms  that  will 
make  him  more  acceptable  to  whites.  They  say,  for 
example,  that  black  men  were  robbed  of  their  identity 
during  slavery  and  made  child-like.  Or,  that  being 
without  jobs  deprives  them  of  masculinity;  that  in- 
ferior education  makes  them  stupid,  and  so  forth. 
When  these  scholars  take  the  time  to  look  at  racism, 
they  get  hung  up  on  the  notion  that  racists  are  sick, 
unhappy  people,  expressing  guilt  or  working  out 
frustrations. 

What's  happening  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aver- 


age schooling  of  black  men  or  how  high  their  un- 
employment rate  is,  any  more  than  those  things  were 
important  for  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany.  Germany 
was  the  one  Continental  nation  where  Jews  had  been 
fairly  well-integrated.  Still,  terrorizing,  beating  and 
eventually  killing  them  proved  to  be  a lot  of  fun. 

When  I was  a young  kid  me  and  my  friends  used 
to  arm  ourselves  with  rocks,  sticks  and  shields,  then 
march  into  the  balck  section  of  town  to  engage  them 
in  war.  The  battles  always  ended  with  the  outnum- 
bered black  kids  fleeing  into  the  swamp,  where  they 
were  masters  of  the  terrain.  Unwilling  to  pursue,  we 
would  march  back  to  our  own  section,  feeling  vic- 
torious. This  was  racial  imperialism  in  miniature,  and 
it  was  good  times. 

In  later  years  one  of  our  little  warriors  became  an 
Air  Force  pilot.  He's  in  Vietnam  now,  the  real  war 
of  racial  imperialism.  The  ground  war  there  may  not 
be  fun  because  the  forces  are  fairly  equal.  But  the  air 
war  is,  as  you  can  discover  by  reading  Frank  Harvey's 
recent  book  on  it.  It's  exciting,  glamorous,  expensive, 
and  the  genuine  white  man's  war.  The  men  who  run 
it  are  volunteers.  By  Harvey's  account  they  all  look 
and  act  like  true-to-life  John  Waynes.  They  love  it. 

I remember  once  riding  with  a white  man  in  Lou- 
isiana, who  had  just  banged  up  his  car  pretty  badly. 
He  was  not  unhappy,  though,  because  he  had  wrecked 
it  trying  to  run  down  ajiigger  walking^  along  the 
road.  Disappointed  that  he  had  missed,  he  found  his 
effort  on  the  whole  quite  pleasing.  I also  remember 
being  arrested  with  a black  companion  in  a dusty 
little  town  in  northern  Louisiana,  a town  with  dirt 
streets,  wooden  sidewalks  and  the  name  of  a saint. 
We  had  inadvertently  left  a filling  station  without 
paying.  They  held  us  prisoner  in  a vacant  lot,  where 
all  the  curious  could  look  us  over.  We  were  guarded 
by  a lean  sheriff's  deputy  who  kept  his  gun  ready, 
the  town  constable  who  was  unshaven  and  wore  den- 
im work  clothes,  and  the  local  fireman.  My  compan- 
ion was  an  official  in  the  state  school  system.  But, 
he  explained,  that  didn't  make  any  difference.  What 


counted  now  was  his  blackness,  and  he  literally  feared 
for  his  life.  In  that  parish,  whites  were  notorious 
fun-seekers. 

Happily,  my  whiteness  and  being  from  a Northern 
university  saved  him  at  least  a stretch  in  jail.  We  were 
released  after  a day,  free  to  continue  our  travels.  My 
friend  had  never  expected  to  see  his  home  again,  and 
when  we  reached  it  he  almost  cried. 

Maybe  next  time  he  won't  be  so  lucky  to  have  a 
white  man  with  him.  What  he  needs  is  what  the  black 
man  in  Tennessee  had,  a gun.  My  brother  and  his 
friend  never  bothered  that  man  again,  never  even 
went  close  to  his  place.  Our  childhood  wars  against 
the  black  kids  ended  once  and  for  all  the  day  they 
invaded  our  neighborhood,  and  brought  along  their 
older  brothers. 

Guns  take  the  fun  out  of  racism.  If  the  National 
Liberation  Front  had  a couple  of  thousand  jet  planes, 
the  Air  Force  John  Waynes  would  feel  more  like 
coming  home.  If  the  Black  Panthers  armed  the  Oak- 
land ghetto,  the  John  Wayne  cops  would  feel  more 
like  coming  home  The  problem  is,  the  Air  Force 
would  end  up  coming  into  the  ghetto,  while  the  Pan- 
thers aren't  making  plans  to  get  jets. 

This  is  where  white  radicals  come  in,  to  challenge 
racism  at  its  sources  in  the  white  communities.  What 
we  have  to  prevent  is  an  orgy  of  holocaust  racism, 
the  same  kind  that  swept  Nazi  Germany.  We've  got 
to  make  sure  that  wh«t  the  cdps  begin  testing  their 
new  2-billion  dollar  arsenal  on  blacks  this  summer, 
a lot  of  people  are  opposed. 

We  can  take  a lot  of  the  fun  out  of  racism  by  divid- 
ing whites.  I know  a woman  back  in  Tennessee,  the 
finest  white  woman  in  Greenville,  who  has  fought 
racism  for  many  years.  She  was  a leader  in  the  suc- 
cessful movement  for  school  integration,  and  believes 
that  white  women  can  play  an  important  role  in  eli- 
minating racism.  Her  husband  is  a staunch  racist. 
I asked  her  once  what  her  most  effective  work  had 
been.  She  said,  "I've  kept  him  from  burning  a cross 
in  my  yard."  That's  what  we  all  can  do 
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The  following  is  a discussion  between  French  film-maker,  Jean-Luc  Godard; 
Juris  Svendsen,  teacher  and  writer;  Tom  Luddy,  cinematic  entrepreneur;  and 
David  Mairowitz,  writer  for  Express  Times. 

Our  interview/discussion  with  Godard  followed  on  the  hee  s of  ou  g 
disappointment  with  the  questions  students  asked  him  in  his  four  days  at  UL 
Berkeley.  We  had  just  seen  his  latest  political  gestures  on  film  — La  Chinoise 
and  a sequence  in  Far  From  Vietnam  - and  knew  that  we  had  with  us  more 
than  just  the  great  maker  of  Alphaville,  Pierrot  Le  Fou,  Vivre  Sa  Vie,  Breath- 
less, etc.  We  knew  we  were  dealing  with  a Brechtian  animal,  a man  who  secs 
political  action  in  as  strong  a personal  light  as  his  art.  If  there  was  anything 
new  to  be  gleaned  from  talking  with  Godard,  we  knew  it  must  concern  the 
foundering  relation  between  political  and  artistic  expression. 

We  found  our  talk  with  Godard  difficult  sailing  at  first.  He  chose  to  speak 
almost  excusively  in  English,  and  because  of  his  limited  field  of  expression, 
we  often  found  ourselves  speaking  at  slightly  cross-purposes.  But  we  finally 
engaged  him  in  the  kind  of  dialogue  we  had  been  hdping  for  and,  in  our  enthu- 
siasm, we  perhaps  zeroed  in  on  him  too  hard.  (Either  that,  or  not  hard  enoug  i). 
The  only  real  answer  to  our  major  series  of  questions  would  have  made  him 
admit  openly  the  futility  of  political  art  — an  admission  as  impossible  for 
Godard  ai  for  ourselves. 

We  never  got  the  big  answers  from  Godard,  but  we  perhaps  learned  how 
to  come  closer  to  asking  the  big  questions. 

DM. 


JURIS  SVENDSEN:  In  the  last  week  1 have  been  looking  at  a lot  of  your  films.  I was 
moved  highly,  for  instance,  by  the  scene  with  Akim  Tamiroff  in  Alphaville,  where 
he  comes  thru  all  the  structures  and  finally  comes  back  to  his  dingy  room,  the  uni- 
verse is  metallic  and  he  has  his  whore  on  him,  — even  then  he  begs  for  that  one 
thing,  tendresse,  the  word  which  has  been  forgotten  (which  is  also  left  out,  at  the 
end  of  the  film,  in  the  English  version).  Under  your  films,  there  is  the  driving  force, 
the  quest  for  a contact  that  is  both  intelligent  and  humane.  I see  the  film  La  Chinoise 
as  a revolutionary  one;  it  revolutionizes  film  and  the  human  action.  And  it  convinces 
itself  that  in  the  act  of  revolution,  violence  is  necessary.  How,  in  your  films,  did  you 
move  from  tendresse  to  violence? 

GODARD:  Well,  1 think  I still  need  tenderness,  but  maybe  now  violence  is  more 
important  because,  thru  tenderness,  nothing  was  gained.  I'm  not  a man  of  violence, 

I would  never  take  up  a gun,  but  now  I find  I have  to  support  the  ones  who  are 
taking  up  guns.  Because  of  a lack  of  tenderness. 

I got  my  political  conscience  at  35  (instead  of  15).  Maybe  it's  because,  all  around 
the  world,  the  movie  industry  is  completely  separated  from  real  life.  I wanted  to  do 
a movie  and  I had  to  enter  this  very  peculiar  world.  But  when  I was  in  I had  to  fight 
just  to  make  a movie  because  we  were  not  accepted.  After  having  succeeded  in 
making  a few  movies,  I discovered  that  what  1 was  doing  was  coming  from  some- 
thing unreal.  I felt  I had  to  make  new  movies  in  a different  way.  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  make  new  kinds  of  movies,  I discovered  imperialism  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view. 

JS:  What  is  imperialistic  about  the  movies  up  to  now,  in  their  form? 

GODARD:  It's  a group  of  people  who  want  to  oblige  other  people  to  make  movies 
their  way.  Look  at  Africa,  for  example.  They  are  not  able  to  make  even  one  black 
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movie  They  have  only  white  movies.  Even  in  Guinea,  which  is  rather  revolutionary. 
Even  in  Algeria  - they  are  trying,  but  it's  very  difficult  for  them.  Because  they  Can 
look  at  films  on  TV.  All  over  the  world,  TV  is  only  a show  with  commercials. 
Even  in  Cuba,  the  TV  is  still  completely  American. 

JS:  Is  there  anything  about  film  production  that  you  would  call  reactionary  0r 

SdARD:  It's  a way  of  telling  people:  this  is  the  right  way  to  make  a movie,  and 
if  you  don't  do  it  this  way,  you  won't  be  able  to  exhibit  it.  If  there  is  an  imperialism 

in  production,  it  is  an  aesthetic  imperialism. 

IS-  Could  you  elaborate  on  that.  For  example,  I liked,  in  your  film.  Deux  ou  Trois 
Choses,  your  point  about  the  "Gestapo  of  the  Structures."  Could  you  describe  the 
Gestapo  nature  of  film  production. 

GODARD:  If  I use  this  expression,  it's  because  one  structure's  been  imposed  and 
all  the  others  eliminated.  Just  now,  I don't  know  what  a structure  is  and  I'm  trying 
to  find  out. 

I discovered  American  cinematic  imperialism  when  I signed  a contract  with 
Columbia.  I physically  experienced  at  35,  what  a black  man  in  Africa  must  feel 
much  earlier. 

JS:  I noticed  that  in  the  earlier  films,  where  you  deal  with  gangsters,  there  is  both 
violence  and  tendresse  together.  It  produces  both  a beautiful  characterization  ot 
fascist  form  and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  you  to  criticize  it  consciously.  |n  La 
Chinoise  I see  you  moving  out  of  that  to  concrete  non-sentimentalized  action. 
GODARD:  Because  there  is  no  time  for  tenderness  just  now.  Maybe  in  a few  years. 
But  just  now  there  is  something  more  important  to  do.  For  example,  I tried  to  express 
the  Chinese  way  of  looking  at  things,  even  though  I'm  not  Chinese.  Married  couples 
in  China  can't  see  each  other  more  than  two  or  three  times  a year.  That's  why  I only 
put  two  love  scenes  in  the  film,  because  love  is  not  a problem.  In  my  earlier  movies, 

I thought  that  tenderness  was  a problem,  and  now  I don't  think  it's  a problem 
anymore.  At  least,  for  me  it  isn't. 

JS:  But  how  does  one  get  out  of  emotive  contact,  and  see  the  light  of  radical  action? 
GODARD:  I think  it's  only  by  trying  to  find  new  ways  of  doing  movies,  and  in 
those  new  ways  you  discover  more  about  real  life  — because  you  escape  from  the 
old  ways.  The  bad  ways. 

JS:  Old  movies  are  structures  of  false  consciousness? 

GODARD:  Yes. 

TOM  LUDDY:  What  is  the  continuity  between  the  Jean  Cocteau  paradoxes  of 
your  early  movies,  the  poetic  paradoxes  and  contradictions  of  poetic  dialogue,  and 
the  recent  Marxist  dialectic?  , 

GODARD:  I was  contradictory  by  character.  And  I learned  from  Marx  and  Brecht 
and  Mao  that  you  have  to  be  contradictory  — consciously  so.  Because  contradiction 
is  what  makes  life  goes  on. 

DAVID  MAIROWITZ:  I would  like  to  get  back  to  the  way  you  make  the  leap  from 
tendresse  to  violence.  You've  only  been  here  four  days.  But  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  we've  seen  this  happening  in  this  country  — this  very  movement.  A lot  of 
people  who  were  once  involved  in  non-violent  projects  in  this  country  are  buying 
guns.  What  1 want  to  know  is  in  what  way  is  it  possible  for  any  art  form  to  influ- 
ence immediate  action.  Is  it  possible  to  prevent,  for  example,  what's  bound  to 
happen  in  this  country?  Is  it  possible  to  reflect  it? 
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)ARD  Not  to  reflect  it,  but  to  work  in  the  same  direction.  You  can  make  a 
ie  or  a painting  that  will  say  exactly  the  same  thing  as  Stokely  Carmichael, 
this  will  not  necessarily  be  a picture  of  violence  Let's  take  a painter  like 
:isse,  who  was  a member  of  the  French  Communist  party.  He  never  went  to  war, 
ie  main  ted  flowers  all  his  life.  But  his  paintings,  in  one  way  or  another,  were 
lgjn  the  right  direction. 

iecifically,  1 mean,  where  can  a filmmaker  show  any  direct  influence? 

ID:  Specific  influence  — when  he's  speaking  on  TV  or  making  a docu- 
In  real  life,  though  — when  he's  not  making  movies.  Then  he  does  as 
idy  else  does. 

fould  you  say  that  a movie  like  Far  From  Vietnam  can  in  any  way  have  any 
jnificance  and,  ultimately,  some  real  effect  on  the  war? 

D:  Yes  it  has.  But,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  say:  Any  time  you  say  the 
-—Vietnam,"  just  say  the  word,  it  helps  us.  And  that's  what  Castro  said  at  the 
qjthe  Cultural  Congress  in  Havana.  He  said,  to  European  intellectuals:  lust  try 
and  speak  or  make  paintings  and  it  will  help  us.  As  long  as  you  are  doing  it. 

: In  Fur  From  Vietnam , there  is  a sequence  where  you  say  you  wanted  to  go  to 
Mand  they  turned  you  down.  You  say  you  feel  that  if  you  had  gone,  you  might 
:‘done  more  harm  than  good.  Is  that  true? 

DARD:  Maybe.  Because  I don't  know  exactly  what  I should  have  done.  It's  like 
L5 Fontaine  fable:  a bear  wanted  to  scare  a fly  away  from  the  forehead  of  his 
ter,  so  he  threw  a great  stone  at  it,  and  the  master  died.  With  the  North  Viet- 
.ise  I didn't  know  all  the  implications.  They  could  be  distrustful  of  people,  and 
taps  that's  why  they  didn't  invite  me.  They  didn't  know  me.  I might  think  I was 
TCKomething  good,  that  would  turn  out  bad. 

So  then,  your  reluctance  is  because  you  don't  think  you  could  make  the  right 
i out  of  it? 

jfaRD:  Yes.  It's  like  when  they  try  to  make  so-called  "left"  pictures  in  Holly- 
jd,  like  Salt  of  the  Earth.  This  film  is  only  shown  to  people  who  are  already 
i^ed,  in  Communist  meetings.  They  show  the  film  at  the  end  of  a meeting, 
it's  just  like  listening  to  a record  you  like  very  much.  Like  a speech  in  a Con- 
js^stfter  which  everybody  applauds,  but  it  makes  no  difference  because  every- 
r knows  what's  going  to  be  said.  Just  now  they  are  preparing,  in  Hollywood, 
fflye  about  Malcolm  X,  for  example.  Script  by  James  Baldwin.  In  my  opinion, 
a movie  were  a success,  it  would  have  to  be  banned  in  the  United  States, 
.fact  that  it's  not  banned  is  the  proof  of  its  not  being  any  good. 

|,And  Tony  Richardson's  making  a film  about  Che  Guevara.  (Groans  from 
ardi 

fflRD:  I'd  like  to  continue  speaking  about  Art.  But  maybe  we  shouldn  t,  because 
it's  reactionaries  who  only  talk  about  Art.  Art  is  a normal  everyday  activity, 
an  extraordinary  one.  What  must  be  done  is  to  show  art  as  an  everyday 
, like  sports.  It's  precisely  the  reactionaries  who  try  to  say  that  art  is  some- 
'Ut  of  the  ordinary,  something  special.  So  they  pay  well  and  try  to  give 
ja  luxurious  life. 

Da  Socialist  society,  it  wouldn't  be  that  way. 

®RD:  No.  They  hope  not.  But  in  Russia,  it  still  is. 
fflCuba? 

■RD:  Yes,  they  are  trying,  but  it's  very  difficult.  In  China,  they  are.  But  it 
them  years  and  years. 

'uld  you  say  that  in  China  they  have  found  their  artistic  language? 

RD:  Oh  no.  Not  at  all.  Mao  said:  A piece  of  art  which  is  politically  just,  but 
fails  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  bad.  But  the  contrary  is  bad  too.  Bad 
and  good  art  is  bad  too.  This  is  very  clear,  but  this  is  very  hard  for  them 
practical  level.  Up  to  now  the  Chinese  movies  are  rather  bad. 
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JS:  Do  you  think  your  techniques  or  the  way  you  think  about  film  now,  could  help 
them  in  seeing  their  reality?  At  the  stage  of  revolution  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves? 

GODARD:  Not  now,  because  they  do  not  see  any  foreign  pictures. 

DM:  If  talking  about  art  is  reactionary  then  we've  got  to  talk  about  how  we  can 
achieve  political  ends  without  the  medium  of  art.  What  I'm  looking  for  is  an  alter- 
native to  guns.  Obviously  art  is  not  the  alternative. 

GODARD:  Art  is  a special  gun. 

JS:  Would  you  lend  us  your  camera  to  put  a gun  in  it? 

GODARD:  No.  But  there  are  different  sorts  of  guns.  There  is  a real  gun  and  another 
sort  of  gun.  One  is  science,  one  is  art,  one  is  a novel.  . . 

DM:  How  do  you  explain  the  camera  as  a gun? 

GODARD:  Well,  ideas  are  guns.  A lot  of  people  are  dying  from  ideas  and  dying 
for  ideas.  A gun  is  a practical  idea.  And  an  idea  is  a theoretical  gun. 

JS:  Would  you  come  with  us  to  Chicago  this  summer  to  shoot  the  demonstrations 
there?  And  let  us  use  your  camera  both  as  idea  and  gun? 

GODARD:  No.  This  is  for  Newsweek.  The  real  picture  to  be  done  is  a picture  about 
the  structure  of  all  that.  And  this  I'm  not  able  to  do  because  I'm  not  an  American. 

I would  be  looking  at  it  from  an  outside  point  of  view.  I could  make  a documentary. 

But  I'm  more  of  a novelist  or  a poet,  and  when  I say  "poet"  I don't  mean  any  su- 
periority. It's  just  that  a poet  doesn't  work  the  same  way  as  a newsreel  man.  I'm 
more  of  a chemist  or  a mathematician.  And  would  you  ask  a mathematician  to  come 
to  Chicago? 

JS:  Oh  yes  I would.  I need  him  to  help  me  see  how  to  blow  up  a particular  building. 

He  can  teach  me  stress  and  strain,  and  tell  where  to  put  — not  my  camera  — my 
dynamite. 

GODARD:  Alright.  For  that,  yes.  If  you  have  no  one,  I'll  send  you  someone  who 
knows  how  to  do  it.  I hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way. 

DM:  What  place  does  your  camera,  or  anybody's  camera,  have  in  Chicago?  If  none, 
then  we  have  to  go  back  and  talk  on  the  level  of  guns.  You  say  the  camera  as  a gun 
can  shoot  ideas.  What  we're  saying  is  that  ideas,  in  a place  like  Chicago,  seem  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  people  organizing  Chicago  are  not  talking  on  the  level  of  ideas 
— they're  talking  on  the  level  of  guns  and  plastique  and  Molotov  cocktails.  What 
I'm  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  you  think  the  camera  has  any  place  in  an  atmo- 
sphere like  that? 

GODARD:  We  need  the  camera  to  register  that. 

DM:  But  that's  all.  There's  no  influence  we  can  hope  for,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  in  securing  what  will  amount  to,  hopefully,  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  as  we  now  know  it.  Artists,  in  this  country,  no  longer  seem  to  have  any  way 
of  influencing  that  downfall  — as  artists.  Maybe,  after  all,  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  up  our  cameras  and  pick  up  guns.  I don't  know. 

GODARD:  Well,  maybe  if  you  have  four  cameras,  you  can  give  up  three. 

JS:  Monsieur  Godard,  the  reason  we  pound  after  you  with  these  questions  is  not  just 
to  get  an  answer,  but  to  hear  the  way  you  answer.  I've  noticed  in  your  stay  here 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  are  asking  the  wrong  questions.  What  are  the  right  questions? 
GODARD:  I wouldn't  know.  My  job  now  as  movie-maker  is  to  know  how  to  ask 
the  right  questions.  And  I think  it's  much  more  difficult  to  ask  good  questions  than 
to  come  up  with  good  answers. 

JS:  You  are  a visitor  We  have  seen  your  work.  We  want  to  ask  questions.  And  what 
questions  do  you  think  would  get  to  the  reality  you're  after? 

GODARD.  Maybe  the  best  questions  are  completely  out  of  the  movies.  Practical 
questions.  "Are  you  coming  to  Chicago  to  shoot?"  is  a practical  question. 

JS:  Are  you  coming? 

GODARD:  No,  I will  not. 

JS:  Could  you? 

GODARD:  I was  asked  to  do  the  shooting  for  the  Russell  Tribunal  in  Stockholm, 
and  I said:  "You  don't  need  me.  You  just  need  two  cameras  shooting  continuously. 
Maybe  I can  help  you  after  by  editing  it,  because  this  is  the  most  important  thing. 
My  coming  to  Chicago  and  doing  some  shooting  will  be  of  no  help  right  now. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  movie-makers.  If  I'm  here  it  will  not  change  anything. 
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I've  drawn  about  it,  but  I think  it  goes  so 
deeply,  psychologically,  it's  the  difference  in 
the  culture  of  the  European  and  the  difference 
in  the  culture  of  the  African  and  particularly 
in  how  the  European  worships.  The  European 
had  this  one  god  that  he  defined  as  all  good. 
He  was  created  in  the  image  of  this  god.  And, 
of  course,  god  can  do  no  wrong,  and  since 
he  was  like  god,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  As 
far  ns  sexual  drives  and  so  forth,  this  had  no 
place  in  god's  mind,  so  therefore  it  shouldn't 
have  any  place  in  the  European  .mind.  But 
this  was  a big  deviation  from  human  nature, 
sex  drives.  But  he  was  looking  for  witches 
and  everything  else  to  blame  his  own  human 
nature  on.  And  he  couldn't  fall  beneath  the 
grace  of  god,  so  he  could  say.  No,  I'm  not 
causing  this  within  myself,  so  someone  else 
must  be.  Then  you  have  the  contact  with 
Africans  who  had,  who  always  had  a god 


who  was  — you  call  it  Dualism,  in  Europe 
you  had'Absolutism.  And  in  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  where  most  black  people  came 
from  you  had  Dualism,  where  the  god  had 
two  or  more  heads,  one  good  head  and  one 
bad  head,  and  the  African  was  created  in 
god’s  own  image.  When  he  was  out  of  the 
good  grace  of  the  good  head,  he  would  try 
to  manipulate  and  get  back  in  so  that  the 
bad  head  couldn't  do  him  any  wrong.  But  he 
recognized  himself  as  both  bad  and  good.  So 
he  had  self  acceptance.  He  didn't  need  to  put 
off  his  human  drives  on  other  people.  When 
the  European  met  the  African  this  was  a good 
person  for  him  to  say  these  people  are  vulgar, 
these  people  arc  pagans,  and  every  other 
kind  of  derogatory  word. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  at  that  present  mo- 
ment with  anything  economical,  it  was  sim- 
ply a difference  of  culture  and  a sick  mcn- 


tality  in  the  European.  And  I think  you  have 
the  European  coming  to  America  and  made 
up  the  American  colony  and  he  brought  this 
psychological  sickness  with  him.  As  far  as  an 
economical  structure  changing  his  sick  mind, 
I uoubt  if  this  would  happen.  He  needs  a psy- 
chiatrist or  some  mental  therapy.  And  I say 
economically  black  people  cannot  profit 
through  capitalism  within  the  structure  and 
as  far  as  socialism  solving  the  problems  per 
se  and  all  together,  I doubt  seriously  whether 
it  can.  I believe  that  it  can  solve  the  economic 
problem,  but  as  far  the  mental  attitude  — 
who  is  to  say  that  after  we  choose  these  rep- 
resentatives that  if  everyone  is  profiting  or 
supposed  to  profit  by  the  wealth  or  the  ma- 
terials that  are  in  the  country,  who's  to  say 
that  this  even  is  not  going  to  be  handled  in 
a way  of  discrimination?  So  I say  that  any 
time  we  talk  about  a political  or  economic 
thing,  we  can  t just  dismiss  the  psychological 
part. 

You're  looking  for  a more  complete,  fuller 

ideology,  a more  advanced  one? 

That’s  right. 


It's  true,  is  it  not,  Huey,  Him  rncisn7o0/ 
its  birth  through  economic  reasons  so  tla , 
one  group  could  superimpose  its  economic 
power  over  another? 

I would  agree  with  that,  I think  that  a prime 
thing  was  the  economic  rape  of  Africa  Bui 
at  the  same  time,  why  did  Europeans  choose 
the  Africans  south  of  the  Sahara  to  enslave  < 
Now,  some  accounts  I read  by  Basid  David, 
son  and  Melville  J.  Herskovits  stated  that  the 
priests  in  Spain  said  don't  enslave  those 
Africans  -north  of  the  Sahara  because  they 
worship  one  god.  But  it's  all  right  to  enslave 
the  Africans  south  of  the  Sahara  because  they 
arc  pagans  and  they're  not  human  — they 
lack  a soul.  So,  what  has  happened?  They 
needed  this  justification  to  condone  their  eco- 
nomic exploitation,  but  this  sort  of  ran  hay. 
wire.  Afterwards,  it  starts  being  imbedded  so 
that  the  economic  structure  can  go  on  and 
black  people  don't  have  souls  or  are  inferior 
and  now  you  run  into  a problem  where  pc.,, 
pie  who  don't  understand  the  economic  snua- 
tion  still  have  been  imbedded  with  the  value 
system  that  black  is  bad,  black  is  evil. 
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WHAT  WE  WANT 

1.  We  want  freedom.  We  want  power  to  determine  the  destiny 
of  our  black  community. 

2.  We  want  full  employment  for  our  people. 

3 We  want  an  end  to  the  robbery  by  the  white  man  of  our 
black  community. 

4.  Wc  want  decent  housing,  fit  for  shelter  of  human  beings. 

5 Wc  want  education  for  our  people  that  exposes  the  true 
nature  of  this  decadent  American  society.  We  want  education 
that  teaches  us  our  true  history  and  our  role  in  the  present  day 
society. 

6.  Wc  want  all  black  men  to  be  exempt  from  military  service. 

7.  We  want  an  immediate  end  to  police  brutality  and  murder 
of  black  people. 

8.  We  want  freedom  lor  all  black  men  held  in  federal,  state, 
county,  and  city  prisons  and  jails. 

9.  We  want  all  black  people  when  brought  to  trial  to  be  tried 
in  court  by  a jury  of  their  peer  group  or  people  from  their 
black  communities  as  defined  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  We  want  land,  bread,  housing,  education,  clothing,  justice 
and  peace. 

WHAT  WE  BELIEVE 

1.  Wc  believe  that  black  people  will  not  be  free  until  wc  are 
able  to  determine  our  destiny. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  federal  government  is  responsible  and 
obligated  to  give  every  man  employment  or  a guaranteed  in- 
come. Wc  believe  that  if  the  white  American  businessmen  will 
not  give  full  employment,  then  the  means  of  production  should 
be  taken  from  the  businessmen  and  placed  in  the  community 
so  that  the  people  of  the  community  can  organize  and  employ 


3.  Wc""believc  that  this  racist  government  has  robbed  us  and 
now  we  arc  demanding  the  overdue  debt  of  forty  acres  and 
two  mules.  Forty  acres  and  two  mules  was  promised  100  years 
ago  as  retribution  for  slave  labor  and  mass  murder  of  black 
people.  We  will  accept  the  payment  in  currency  which  will  be 
distributed  to  our  many  communities.  The  Germans  murdered 
6,000,000  Jews.  The  American  racist  has  taken  part  in  the 
slaughter  of  over  50,000  black  people,  therefore,  wc  feel  that 
this  is  a modest  demand  that  we  make. 

4.  We  believe  that  if  the  white  landlords  will  not  give  decent 
housing  to  our  black  community,  then  the  housing  and  the 
land  should  be  made  into  cooperatives  so  that  our  community, 
with  government  aid,  can  build  and  make  decent  housing  for 
its  people. 

5.  We  believe  in  an  educational  system  that  will  give  to  our 
people  a knowledge  of  self.  If  a man  does  not  have  knowledge 
of  himself  and  his  position  in  society  and  the  world,  then  he 
has  little  chance  to  relate  to  anything  else. 

6.  We  believe  that  black  people  should  not  be  forced  to  fight 
in  the  .military  service  to  defend  a racist  government  that  does 
not  protect  us.  We  will  not  fight  and  kill  other  people  of  color 
in  the  world  who,  like  black  people,  are  being  victimized  by 
the  white  racist  government  of  America.  We  will  protect  our- 
selves from  the  force  and  violence  of  the  racist  police  and  the 
racist  military,  by  whatever  means  necessary. 

7.  We  believe  we  can  end  police  brutality  in  our  black  com- 
munity by  organizing  black  self  defense  groups  that  arc  dedi- 
cated to  defending  our  black  community  from  racist  police 
oppression  and  brutality.  The  second  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  gives  us  a right  to  bear  arms.  We 
therefore  believe  that  all  black  people  should  arm  themselves 
for  self  defense. 

8.  We  believe  that  all  black  people  should  be  released  from  the 
many  jails  and  prisons  because  they  have  not  received  a fair 
and  impartial  trial. 


9.  We  believe  that  the  courts  should  follow  the  United  States 
constitution  so  that  black  people  will  receive  fair  trials  The 
14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  constitution  gives  a man  a right 
to  be  tried  by  his  peer  group.  A peer  is  a person  front  a similar 
economic,  social,  religious,  geographical,  environmental  his- 
torical and  racial  background.  To  do  this  the  court  will  be 
forced  to  select  a jury  from  the  black  community  from  which 
the  black  defendant  came.  We  have  been,  and  arc  being  ir.„J 
by  all  white  juries  that  have  no  understanding  of  the  "average 
reasoning  man"  of  the  black  community. 

10.  When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nature's  god  entitle  them,  a decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  separation.  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  ate 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men 
deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  — 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  people  to  alter  or  to  abohsi 
and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  I, 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  o-cub- 
lished  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  caus 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  aie 
more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  nghi 
themselves  by.  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus 
tomed.  But  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  pur 
suing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a design  to  red uc 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  dull/ 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  In 
their  future  security. 


Black  Panther  Statement 

When  reading  the  Platform,  couple  the  corresponding  points  of  What  We 
Want  with  What  We  Believe,  because  the  one  is  the  principle  and  the  other 
the  justification. 

Statement: 

Obviously,  we  in  the  Black  Panther  Party  feel  that  our  Party  represents  „ 
force  that  is  creative  and  working  to  build  a new  world.  It  is  essential  that 
in  this  day  of  rampant  madness  the  forces  embodied  in  our  Party  continue 
to  grow  and  spread.  If  you  feel  that  the  Black  Panther  Party  represents 
something  good,  something  that  is  needed,  then  we  call  upon  you  to  help  us 
survive  financially. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco  Pig  De- 
partments have  amounted  virtually  to  armed  robbery  of  our  treasury.  What 
is  it  but  armed  robbery?  Did  they  not  take  it  with  guns,  the  lousy  pigs?  We 
need  money  to  function:  money  for  office  supplies,  for  transportation,  for 
bail,  for  legal  fees,  and  other  expenses  attendant  upon  the  nature  of  our 
activities.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  sit  back  and  applaud  and  approve  our 
effort.  We  need  your  support  because  the  forces  arrayed  against  us,  needless 
to  say,  are  well  financed  and  well  equipped.  If  you  have  bread  that  you  can 
spare,  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  put  it  to  worthwhile  use.  If  you  do  have 
bread,  and  don't  send  it  to  us,  you're  wrong.  Which  means  that  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  wrong  people  out  there,  and  we  know  that  a lot  of  wrong  people 
read  this  newspaper.  There  you  are  in  the  richest  exploiting  mother  country 
in  the  world  yet  the  revolutionary  forces  in  the  black  colony,  your  colony 
cannot  pay  their  phone  bills,  cannot  afford  even  the  cheapest  transportation! 
cannot  do  a godamn  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  white  mother  country 
progressives,  who  like  to  call  themselves  radicals,  are  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  pigs  of  the  power  structure  to  strangle  off  the  black  revolution. 

you  don  t like  what  the  black  revolutionaries  are  saying  or  doing  you 
close  up  your  money  bag.  Things  have  reached  the  point  today  where  only 
Uncle  Toms  and  bootlickers  can  get  money.  We  demand  that  you  do  your 


a 


duty  and  give  technical  assistance  from  the  mother  country  to  the  colony, 
to  the  revolutionary  forces  within  the  colony.  Or  we  will  be  forced  to  start 
robbing  you,  and  taking  these  things  we  need  from  you  — simply  because 
the  pigs  will  be  less  likely  to  come  to  your  aid  than  to  the  aid  of  a piggish 
political  ally.  We  say  these  things  only  half-seriously,  but  the  fact  that  we 
have  said  them  should  indicate  fo  you  the  desperation  of  this  hour.  Our 
leader,  Huey  P.  Newton,  Is  on  death  row;  our  Chairman,  Bobby  Seale,  may 
be  hauled  into  court  any  hour  on  charges  already  trumped  up  against  him 
This  is  a desperate  moment  for  us,  and  if  you  can't  understand  that,  fuck  you. 

Eldridge  Cleaver 
Minister  of  Information 
Black  Panther  Party 


Send  desperately  needed  funds  to:  or 
Huey  P.  Newton  Defense  Fund 
P.O.  Box  318 

Berkeley,  California  94701 


Send  desperately  needed  funds  here 
Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense 
P.O.  Box  8641 
Emeryville  Branch 
Oakland,  California  94608 
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Cream  at  Winterland  playing  to  overflowing 
rowds.  6000  of  us  each  night. 

Cream  is  a trio.  Eric  Clapton  on  guitar,  Jack  Bruce 
3n  bass  and  Ginger  Baker  on  drums.  Three  young 
English  musicians  who  all  had  a reputation  for  being 
brilliant  and  hard  to  get  along  with.  Too  arrogant, 
loo  ornery,  too  serious  about  their  music,  not  ambi- 
tious enough  about  becoming  pop  stars.  Finally  one 
day  'hey  decided,  why  not  get  together?  We'll  call 
ourselves  Cream  and  we'll  play  great  music.  Raw, 
fierce,  driving  music  that  pulsates  with  machinery 
and  freedom  like  going  flat  out  down  the  highway 
on  a motorcycle  late  at  night  with  a full  moon  and 
your  lights  out. 

Winterland  is  a hall  built  for  Ice  Follies  and  such. 

It  s huge  and  vasty  like  Madison  Square  Garden,  full 
of  cement  ramps  leading  to  cement  balconies  filled 
with  wooden  seats  and  railings  made  of  pipes,  bal- 
conies that  were  meant  for  grown-ups  and  their  chil- 
dren to  watch  basketball  from  or  funny  bears  on  ice- 
skates.  And  above  it  all  a great  girdered  ceiling  as 
though  the  place  was  originally  a zeppelin  hanger. 

Now  Bill  Graham  has  taken  it  over  for  dance  con- 
certs and  there  are  great  buzzing  purple  lights  shining 
down  on  us  from  up  amongst  the  girders,  and  huge 
white  sheet  backdrops  for  the  light  shows,  like  sails 
'on  some  famous  clipper  ship  only  bigger,  and  the 
projectors  paint  their  stained  glass  windows  there 
and  their  swirling  illustrations  of  Hindu  cosmological 
[visions. 

And  we  of  the  Community  gather  there  to  listen 
and  dance.  There  used  to  be  this  word  "hippie."  I'm 
still  fond  of  it,  but  it  doesn't  serve  like  it  used  to. 
iSo  I'll  call  us  the  Community.  In  a society  that  seems 
to  be  breaking  down  into  Establishment  White  vs. 
Black,  Lyndon  vs.  Stokely  Carmichael,  we  are  emerg- 
ing as  the  Third  Force,  like  a coalition  between  Yu- 
goslavia and  India.  What  you  might  call  the  mostly 
white  alternative.  In  a world  of  KFRC  vs.  KDIA,  we 
are  KMPX,  complete  with  all  the  contradictions  of 
people  who  advertise  Peace  & Freedom,  Record  City, 
Pepsi  Cola  and  the  Highway  Patrol  on  the  same 

station.  , . , 

All  over  America,  young  people  who  have  been 

sitting  peacefully  in  their  clean  offices  and  school- 
rooms, their  minds  fast  asleep  at  their  work,  are  wak- 
ing up  with  a start,  suddenly  distracted  by  the  noises 
in  the  street.  Their  minds  shift  away  from  the  lecture 
and  they  glance  outside.  Inside,  the  air-conditioning 
is  covering  them  with  the  deathly  smell  of  new  cars. 
Outside,  trees  are  budding  and  picnics  are  waiting  to 
happen.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  call  in  sick  tomorrow, 
skip  school,  miss  work,  hitch-hike  over  to  the  Haight? 
And  they  do. 

Or  the  housewife  decides  that  four  years  in  the 
suburbs  has  been  enough.  She  thought  she'd  adjust 
to  the  acquisition  of  plaster  ducks  and  coffee  tables. 
But  night  school  isn't  enough.  One  afternoon  she 
takes  the  station  wagon  and  splits.  Slowly  people  are 
dropping  out  of  Their  main  stream  into  Ours,  drop- 
ping out  of  a world  that  says  Remember  the  Maine 
and  into  one  that  says  Remember  Huck  Finn. 

And  so  we  pour  into  these  great  clearing  grounds 
like  Winterland,  which  are  a kind  of  immigrant  proc- 
essing and  indoctrination  center  for  us  like  the  Lower 
East  Side  used  to  be.  Long  lines  flow  out  of  the  doors 
into  the  streets,  like  a photo  of  breadlines  in  the 
thirties,  except  the  people  aren't  desperate,  just  wait- 
ing. Maybe  you  can  get  in  at  10:30,  the  first  show  is 
sold  out.  Inside  people  are  even  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ridors, on  the  cement  ramps,  where  they  can  hardly 
hear,  content  to  be  there.  No  hysteria,  only  excite- 
ment. The  distinction  is  important.  Where  maybe 
they  used  to  scream  I love  you,  Paul,  I've  got  to  have 
you  John,  now  they  stand  entranced  with  the  music, 
keeping  time,  and  if  they  said  anything  it  would  be 
Yes  Yes,  it's  Here,  Now. 

A bit  about  Cream  and  Britain.  Britain  is  a foreign 
country.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  we  should 
enjoy  music  from  there:  it's  well  done,  the  British 
copy  blues  well,  they  wear  groovy  clothes  and  yes 
they  do  seem  to  speak  the  same  language.  But  why 
do  we  feel  such  a deep  affinity  for  Cream,  as  though 
■'erything  they  play  is  an  anthem  for  the  Commu- 
nity? 


With  such  conditions,  it  doesn't  take  much  for  a 
working  class  kid  to  decide  he'd  rather  play  guitar 
than  run  a lathe.  And  you  can  see  why  he  digs  blues. 

So  he  learns  to  play  and  gets  with  a group  and  he's 
out  on  the  road  playing  one-nighters  in  pubs  all  over 
Britain,  banging  up  and  down  their  ridiculous  high- 
ways (they  have  a total  of  something  like  200  miles 
of  what  we  call  freeway  in  all  of  Britain)  and  stopping 
for  meals  of  chips  and  beans  in  truck  stops  like  the 
one  in  Alfie  where  Michael  Caine  picks  up  Jane  Asher. 

That's  the  beginning.  John  Mayall's  Blues-breakers 
still  live  like  that.  They  regularly  play  clubs  in  the 
London  area  that  can't  possibly  pay  them  more  than 
$200  a night.  In  order  to  get  beyond  that,  most  British 
groups  try  to  break  into  the  pop  scene  in  some  way. 
When  Cream  formed,  they  were  ambitious,  but  not 
much  inclined  to  act  like  pop  stars,  so  they  decided 
not  to  worry  about  personality  but  just  make  such 
good  powerful  music  that  they'd  succeed  anyway. 
And  they  did. 

They're  still  not  sophisticated  and  urbane  like  mid- 
dle-class groups  such  as  the  Stones  or  the  Who.  Their 
clothes  will  always  seem  a bit  baggy.  They  look  and 
act  like  medieval  British  peasants  must  have  done 
who  had  a festival  of  the  Great  Wren  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day  when  they  gathered  together  and  tore  apart  a 
Wren  which  they  believed  had  magical  powers,  and 
they  divided  the  bits  and  pieces  among  themselves, 
the  poor.  Or  like  those  British  people  who  still  prac- 
tice fertility  rites  such  as  on  May  Day  singing  to  the 
apple  trees  and  pouring  cider  over  them  to  convince 
them  to  bear  fruit  once  more. 

And  because  their  faces  are  bony  and  shaggy  they 
absorb  the  light  and  create  huge  hollows  of  shadow 
around  themselves  as  though  they  are  always  walking 
down  narrow  foggy  dank  streets  lit  by  gas-light  like 
characters  out  of  Dickens. 

All  this  directness  and  savagery  and  determination 
comes  out  in  the  music  and  it  speaks  to  us  of  the 
Community  who  gather  at  Winterland  to  hear  them. 


Cream  is  working  class,  from  London.  (I  think, 
the  truth  is  that  actually  Eric  Clapton  studied  at  Ox- 
ford to  be  an  Anglican  Divine,  please  break  it  to  me 
gently).  They  were  bom  in  the  War  and  they  grew 
up  during  the  rationing  that  followed.  When  they 
were  babies,  London  was  bombed.  Especially  the 
working  class  areas.  First  by  airplanes  and  then  by 
rockets.  Have  you  seen  the  movies  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain?  Or  watched  the  tough  solid  faces  of  British 
soldiers  in  movies  like  "Desert  Victory"? 

And  after  the  war,  there  was  rationing,  What  they 
grew  up  on,  their  soul  food,  is  beans  and  chips(  greasy 
French  fries),  eggs,  bacon  and  sausages  that  are  part 
bread.  We  have  friends  in  London  who  claim  to  look 
back  with  great  fondness  on  the  chip  sandwiches  they 
had  when  young. 

And  the  apprentice  system  and  the  wages.  If  you 
flunk  the  exams  they  give  you  at  age  11,  you  are 
channeled  toward  a trade.  You  apprentice  at  14  or 
15  for  several  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you 
are  a certified  metal-lathe  worker  or  some  such  and 
will  be  until  you  die. 

Your  take-home  pay  will  be  around  $30  a week, 
and  if  you  stick  with  it,  you  may  someday  earn  as 
high  as  $50. 

This  life  has  been  thoughtfully  provided  for  you 
by  the  Establishment,  those  who  were  bom  wealthy 
and/or  did  not  flunk  their  11  plus,  who  went  on  to 
University  and  into  management  or  government. 
Perhaps  into  both  at  the  same  time. 

Week  after  week  we  go  inside  the  music,  and  as 
they  play  and  we  listen  and  dance,  the  questions  and 
ideas  slowly  germinate  in  our  minds  like  seeds: 
is  our  school,  our  summit  conference.  This  music 
more  than  entertainment.  It  describes  and  helps  us  to 
define  a way  of  life  we  believe  in.  So  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  The  Cream  along  with  Lyndon 
and  the  Mayor  are  helping  us  to  plan  our 

Sandy  Darlington 
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(continued  from  page  5) 

Alternatives  to  the  mass  confrontation  at  the  DNC 
could  range  from  a different  type  of  activity  in  Chi- 
cago (teach-ins,  rallies,  a counter-convention,  etc. 
rather  than  confrontation)  to  a more  decentralized 
exposure  of  the  convention  throughout  the  country. 
Our  conception  is  to  present  a strategy  of  resistance 
which  takes  into  account,  but  does  not  depend  on,  the 
existence  of  the  DNC  this  summer. 

Localized  actions  during  the  week  of  the  DNC  will 
allow  the  new  people  to  formulate  their  own  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  the  information  they  have 
gathered.  The  selection  of  local  targets  and  actions 
would  draw  on  the  skills  and  imagination  of  these 
people,  and  would  generate  community  excitement 
and  unity.  The  program  would  help  us  create  that  co- 
herency we  want  among  the  political  programs  with 
high  school  students,  in  working  class  neighborhoods, 
and  middle  class  suburbs. 

Those  programs  would  complement  and  begin  to 
tie  in  with  draft  organizing.  It  will  help  the  commu- 
nity to  concretely  understand  why  young  guys  feel 
powerless  and  coerced  — why  they  feel  that  resist- 
ance is  the  correct  political  program.  Our  expanded 
summer  draft  program  should  also  take  the  DNC 
into  account.  It  could  culminate  with  visible  action 


against  draft  targets  throughout  the  country  during 
the  week  of  the  convention,  and  clearly  relating  the 
action  to  the  DNC.  Actions  around  the  draft  and  local 
electoral  myth-busting  are  confrontations  which  deal 
with  real  issues  in  people's  lives;  they  bring  our  pol- 
itics home.  The  effect  would  be  to  take  the  confronta- 
tion out  of  the  politically  and  militarily  dangerous 
situation  of  Chicago,  and  spread  it  visibly  through- 
out the  nation. 

The  specific  action  which  would  take  place  in  Chi- 
cago by  local  people  as  part  of  this  program  could 
quite  possibly  achieve  the  same  objectives  as  a larger 
one,  although  with  less  possibility  of  tremendous 
physical  harm  being  done  to  large  numbers  of  people. 
Johnson  would  probably  still  feel  the  need  to  mobil- 
ize the  Guard,  although  the  likelihood  that  they 
would  make  an  all-out  attack  on  a smaller  number  of 
people  who  do  not  pose  the  same  threat  as  50  to  500 
thousand  is  probably  less.  The  television  cameras 
would  still  show  Johnson  and  his  conventioners  going 
to  their  meetings  under  the  protection  of  troops.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  will  be  actions  speak- 
ing to  people  in  other  urban  centers,  including  a 
strong  emphasis  on  draft  targets.  Many  of  these  ac- 
tions could  link  up  the  coerciveness  of  the  draft  and 
the  failure  of  electoral  politics. 


Marchu,  1968* 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  provides  a viable  alten^' 
tive  to  the  plans  for  a convention-oriented  summer 
and  permits  us  to  place  the  fact  of  the  DNC  within 
the  context  of  the  work  which  we  consider  most  im 
portant  in  the  coming  months.  It  minimizes  the 
chances  for  tremendous  injury  being  done  to  the 
movement  by  the  National  Guard  and  Chicago  p0|jc 
mobilized  to  meet  us  in  a situation  in  which  we  arc 
tactically  weak.  Local  actions  could  more  easily  p|ari 
around  their  own  particular  conditions  to  achieve  a 
tactical  position  of  strength.  In  more  political  terms 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  Johnson  to  obfuscate 
the  nature  of  the  demonstration  to  his  own  ends  We 
can  expect  virtually  no  control  over  the  message 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  American  people  by 
a single  super-confrontation  in  Chicago,  By  decen- 
tralizing actions  with  more  specific  targets  we  would 
be  more  able  to  clearly  state  the  political  message  of 
our  resistance  to  the  people;  it  would  provide  us  with 
greater  control  over  the  political  statement  which 
would  confront  America.  Third,  it  would  obviously 
be  impossible  for  Kennedy  or  McCarthy  to  use  such 
demonstrations  to  the  end  of  support  for  their  can- 
didacy or  to  pull  the  demonstrators  visibly  into  the 
Democratic  Party.  Finally,  almost  every  New  Lett 
summer  project  will  be  involved  in  draft  resistance 
to  some  extent.  This  type  of  action  could  flow  out  of 
rather  than  interfere  with,  the  projects  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities  — each  of  which  will  have  its  own 
political  dynamic  and  produce  its  own  response 


Genocide  and  Suicide 

Nigel  Young 

Marvin  Garson's  "reply"  to  Stokely  Carmichael  was  mainly  concerned 
with  black  exclusiveness  — and  it  begged  off  the  main  issue.  Whether  the 
present  "militant"  strategy  is  integrated  or  separatist  it  still  may  be  a disaster- 
course.  If  it  is  true  that  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  violence,  must  fulfill 
itself  this  summer  in  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  bullets  do  fly,  who  do 
we  honestly  think  is  going  to  get  hurt  besides  black  people  and  the  radical 
movement?  And  the  so-called  "survival"  problem  — and  the  threat  of  "geno- 
cide" — is  that  a campaigning-gimmick  or  do  we  believe  that?  May  that  not 
be  another  self-fulfilling  myth  in  radical  imaginations?  Is  a genocidal  threat 
real?  And  if  real,  is  it  latent  or  overt?  If  it  is  latent,  do- we  pick  strategies  to 
prevent  it  (i.e.  a real  defense)?  Or  do  we  pick  strategies  to  provoke  it  (i.e.  armed 
exhibitionism)? 

If  genocide  is  already  a real,  overt  threat  — which  I don't  believe  — would 
not  our  present  tactics  lead  us  straight  into  the  gas-chamber?  The  real  issue  is 
what  is  the  translating  mechanism  which  turns  institutionalised  white  racism 
and  selective  killing  into  GENO-CIDE  i.e.  collective  killing  of  a people?  Any- 
thing which  feeds  racist  paranoia  and  fascist  fantasies  at  this  point  — when  we 
are  still  a tiny  minority  — seems  incomprehendably  suicidal.  Any  fool  can  see 
that  what  we  term  armed  'self-defense'  is  exactly  what  the  right-wing  needs 
to  translate  a minority  politics  of  racism  into  a widespread  politics  of  mass 
genocide.  And  when  we  will  leam  that  the  right-wing  is  better  at  pig-brutalism 
than  we  are,  better  armed,  and  potentially  able  to  militarise  and  politicise  the 
professionals  — the  police-forces.  The  police  have  already  justified  themselves 
in  escalating  their  arsenal-construction  by  our  rhe’toric.  If  Black  Power  becomes 
channelled  into  the  business  of  armed  technique  and  para-military  organisa- 
tion, it  can  only  lose  itself  and  its  vision,  and  even  destroy  the  black  commu- 
nity by  its  adventures. 

Those  who  talk  of  "armed  polarisation"  and  "genocide"  should  remember 
that  those  two  have  been  matched  before.  Marvin  is  the  historian,  but  I seem 
to  remember  the  same  kind  of  vicious  cycle  around  1930  in  Germany.  Only 
then  it  was  the  CP  calling  the  Socialists  "Fascists"  and  telling  us  that  the  way 
to  beat  Nazism  was  to  "polarise"  — create  goon-squads  — beat  the  Hitlerites 
at  their  own  game.  Those  armed-self-defense  units  weren't  too  successful,  in 
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fact  they  gave  the  then  declining  Nazis  a tremendous  boost.  They  could  sud- 
denly point  to  a real  Jewish-Bolshevik  menace,  panic  the  middle-class  into 
their  ranks  and  justify  their  own  atrocities.  From  this  encouragement  — and 
winning  the  street  fights  — they  went  on  to  power,  (and  the  good-guys  to 
Auschwitz). 

If  the  threat  of  genocide  in  America  is  real  — and  not  an  organisers  glib 
rhetoric  to  tap  black-peoples'  fear  of  oppression,  then  the  Nazi-Jew  analogy 
is  not  merely  an  opportunist  insult  to  6 million  people  gassed  in  their  shit. 
But  what  does  the  analogy  tell  us?  That  the  Jews  should  have  armed?  It  the 
Jewish  minorities  in  1930  had  armed,  local  pogroms  would  have  done  the  work 
of  the  SS  and  Gestapo  — and  in  all  probability  long  before  mass-genocide 
became  certain  after  the  Allied  entry  into  the  war.  By  the  time  Germany  went 
to  war,  most  Jews  were  probably  left  with  only  the  option  of  dying  bravely  — 
armed  or  unarmed.  But  before  that  there  were  always  options,  political  alliances 
and  non-cooperation  being  less  provocative  than  arming,  and  more  effective 
than  "deals"  in  slowing  the  process  to  genocide.  Leaving  Germany  became 
the  most  sensible  in  terms  of  survival,  though  difficult  in  practice.  And  don't 
forget  that  through  unarmed  non-cooperation,  and  the  support  of  the  locals, 
(continued  on  page  13) 
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hush  of  conspirators  — silence  of  assassins 


In  the  absence  of  valuable  theater,  the  futility  of  theater  reviews  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  futility  of  the  theatrical  effort  around  us.  No  point  in 
talking  about  "what's  on"  anymore  — time  to  talk  "could  be." 

juris  Svendsen 

Ihe  difference  between  a Fillmore  evening  and  a protest  demonstration  is 
that  in  the  former  you  come  to  yield  yourself  up,  whereas  in  the  latter  you 
create  (cr  pretend  to  create)  new  space  for  political  action.  Both  events  are  pleas 
for  unity  of  audience  and  producer,  the  communal  act. 

But  in  both  events  there  remains  at  the  end  the  need  and  hope  for  commu- 
nal action  beyond  the  event,  because  the  languages  used  are  inadequate.  The 
languages  of  the  bodily  senses  are  incapable  of  restructuring  thought  for  action 
(as  in  the  Fillmore,  and  Rubin's  projections  of  Chicago  and  the  like) ; all  they 
provide  are  demonstrative  spaces  which  masses  fill.  Michael  Rossman  argued 
this  problem  well  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper  and  concluded  with  the  point 
we  want  to  make  next:  it  will  be  the  conversation  that  comes  out  of  Chicago 
that  will  determin^h^ucces^j^hicaeo-ii^\uEus^nc^h^uture  for  us. 


Genocide 


(continued  from  page  12) 


"Polarise  against  the  racists"  might  be  a strategy  for  a large,  and  organ- 
ised section  of  a society,  but  for  a minority,  disorganised  and  shunning  liberal 
allies,  it  seems  calculated  to  fulfill  a death-wish  — a death-wish  that  not  all 
in  the  black  community  may  share.  This  polarisation  can  only  favour  the  force 
of  reaction  which  is  already  armed,  organised  and  with  an  idea  of  the  society 
it  wants.  But  do  we  know  what  kind  of  society  all  our  militants  want?  I believe 
that  massive  militant  non-cooperation,  can  slow  down,  even  reverse  the  escala- 
tion of  racism  and  oppression  without  reinforcing  or  provoking  the  political 
right.  But  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  polarising  prematurely  in  a game  they  can 
play  their  way,  just  makes  no  sense.  Meaningful  defense  of  the  black  commu- 
nity, must  have  as  its  final  object  the  disarming  of  the  white  community,  not 
a "balance  of  terror".  Meanwhile,  opera-bouffe  armed  stunts  gets  nobody  any- 
where, and  they  set  back  the  tasks  that  Black  Power  originally  enunciated  — 
namely  strengthening  black  institutions  (not  para-white  ones)  black  identity 
black  communal  organisation  and  control.  Snipers  on  rooftops  are  no  substitute 
for  them.  White  radicals  do  a disservice  to  their  black  brothers  by  pulling 
their  punches  and  pretending  they  are  anything  but  a confession  of  impotence. 
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So  also  for  the  theater:  its  failure  lies  in  its  ability  to  recover  conversation. 
Not  mystical,  Buberian  dialogue;  not  mushy  I-thou-thee,  verbal  togetherness; 
not  egocentric,  intensified  poetry;  not  drawing  room  murmuring  and  bedroom 
chatter;  not  Fabian  discourses,  syndicalist  shouting  matches,  labor  caucus 
bludgeonings  or  intellectualistic  hairsplittings.  Today's  theater  needs  the 
hushed  speech  of  conspirators,  the  confident  tone  of  the  partisans,  the  infor- 
mative syntax  of  saboteurs,  the  unequivocal  words  and  gestures  of  guerrillas, 
the  urgent  precision  of  messengers,  the  constructive  language  of  the  classics 
of  ideological  demasking,  and  the  silence  of  lovers  and  assassins.  The  price 
paid  for  this  hard  language  is  a price  we  pay  off-stage:  we  have  to  listen  to  the 
groans  of  those  others  tortured  for  us,  the  stutter  of  the  grieved,  the  anger  of 
the  deprived,  the  bellowing  of  the  hungry  and  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  — 
i.e.  the  reports  of  the  victims.  The  theater  cannot  indulge  in  aesthetics  until  we 
have  revised  our  ethics  and  politics. 

There  has  been  a fantastic  regression  of  hearing  capacity  on  the  part  of 
our  audiences  and,  consequently,  also  on  the  part  of  our  playwrights  and  the 
other  theater  artists.  Instead  of  using  the  new  media  to  help  us  correct  and 
restructure  the  informative  and  guiding  content  of  language  and  behaviour, 
the  theater  artists  evade  the  problems  by  mechanical  expansions  of  light,  sound 
and  physical  spaces.  The  social  dimensions  have  not  been  improved  upon  ex- 
cept to  enlarge  them  for  mass  participation:  the  audiences  are  larger  and 
performances  more  public  as  at  dances,  demonstrations  and  Mime  Troupe 
performances  in  the  parks.  But  for  all  that,  no  more  real,  incisive  or  democratic. 
Davis'  Mime  Troupe  is  not  yet  the  theater  it  could  be,  but  it  is  off  to  the  right 
start  and  it  is  only  at  its  beginning:  "engagement,  commitment  and  fresh  air." 


The  best  policy  is  of  course  to  talk  softly  ana  carry  a big  stick.  The  worst 
policy  is  to  bluff.  When  Jim  Forman  lists  all  the  defense  plants  he's  going  to 
bloxv  up,  I think  he's  bluffing.  Worse,  I think  the  power  structure  considers 
him  a bluffer  too. 

The  Black  Panthers  talk  a lot  softer,  while  they  busy  themselves  stockpiling 
the  farmers'  friend  — the  12-gauge  shotgun,  ultimate  protection  against  un- 
warranted search  and  seizure.  It  can  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  police  without 
giving  racists  much  to  work  with  in  whipping  up  hysteria. 

(By  the  way,  if  my  reply  to  Carmichael  seemed  to  end  in  mid-thought,  it 
tons  because  the  last  two  paragraphs  got  dropped  inadvertently  during  paste- 
up. / had  mentioned  Carmichael's  call  for  an  ideology  that  "speaks  to  our  own 
blackness  and  nothing  else,”  and  meant  to  conclude  as  follows:  "Maybe  Car- 
michael is  now  so  entirely  obsessed  with  his  own  blackness  that  he  cannot  jhink 
in  any  terms  which  transcend  race.  I think  so.  And  I hope  so;  because  if  he  is 
just  running  an  ideology  up  the  flagpole  to  see  who  salutes,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
calling  him  a demagogue.")  Marvin  Garson 
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at  berkeley's  newest  night  scene  2119  University  at  Shattuck 

_ The  New  Monk 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  OF  FACT  X 138  (2  units  credit) 


What  are  facts  doing  in  the  theatre?  Suddenly,  in  plays  like  The  Deputy,  The  Investiga- 
tion, The  Brig,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  In  the  Matter  of  /.  Robert  Oppcnheimer,  we  find 
actors  compiling  the  details  of  a stage  history  lesson,  the  thrust  and  counterthrust  of  a 
courtroom  trial,  military  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Theatre  of  Fact  is  a term  embracing  contemporary  examples  of  political  theatre  — 
plays  like  those  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  many  more,  some  having  been  produced  in 
the  United  States,  others  known  here  only  by  reputation.  Together  they  form  the  core  of 
political  involvement  in  the  European  theatre  today. 

This  course  has  three  major  objectives  to  explore  the  political  theatre  through  the  read- 
ing of  the  better-known  plays;  to  study  many  important  fact  scripts  not  yet  published 
in  this  country;  and  to  create  and  produce  a Theatre  of  Fact  script  out  of  some  contem- 
porary event. 

Berkeley 

4 Dwindle  Hall;  Tuesdays,  7-9  p.m.,  March  26  to  May  28;  $30 
San  Francisco 

The  Committee  Studios,  622  Broadway:  Thursdays,  12  noon-2  p.m.,  March  28  to  June  6; 
$30 

Instructor  David  Mairowitz,  Actor  and  Director;  formerly  Editor,  International  Times 
(IT),  London 

You  may  enroll  by  filling  out  and  mailing  the  enrollment  form  below.  For  further  infor- 
mation call  Letters  and  Science  Extension,  Berkeley,  845-8090,  ext.  4141. 

Application  for  Enrollment 

Mail  to:  Department  B,  University  of  California  Extension,  Berkeley,  California  94720. 
Enclosed  is  check  (made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California)  for  $ 

for enrollment(s)  at  $30  each  in  The  New  Theatre  of  Fact  X 138,  Spring  1968.  I will 

attend  the  / / Berkeley  / / San  Francisco  section. 

Name  


last 


first 


initial 


street  and  number 


ZIP  code 


city 

Daytime  telephone  

If  enrolling  more  than  one  person,  please  use  a separate  sheer  to  give  above  information 
for  others. 
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CHICAGO 


(continued  from  page  5) 

Alternatives  to  the  mass  confrontation  at  the  DNC 
could  range  from  a different  type  of  activity  in  Chi- 
cago (teach-ins,  rallies,  a counter-convention,  etc, 
rather  than  confrontation)  to  a more  decentralized 
exposure  of  the  convention  throughout  the  country. 
Our  conception  is  to  present  a strategy  of  resistance 
which  takes  into  account,  but  does  not  depend  on,  the 
existence  of  the  DNC  this  summer. 

Localized  actions  during  the  week  of  the  DNC  will 
allow  the  new  people  to  formulate  their  own  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  the  information  they  have 
gathered.  The  selection  of  local  targets  and  actions 
would  draw  on  the  skills  and  imagination  of  these 
people,  and  would  generate  community  excitement 
and  unity.  The  program  would  help  us  create  that  co- 
herency we  want  among  the  political  programs  with 
high  school  students,  in  working  class  neighborhoods, 
and  middle  class  suburbs. 

Those  programs  would  complement  and  begin  to 
tie  in  with  draft  organizing.  It  will  help  the  commu- 
nity to  concretely  understand  why  young  guys  feel 
powerless  and  coerced  — why  they  feel  that  resist- 
ance is  the  correct  political  program.  Our  expanded 
summer  draft  program  should  also  take  the  DNC 
into  account.  It  could  culminate  with  visible  action 


against  draft  targets  throughout  the  country  during 
the  week  of  the  convention,  and  clearly  relating  the 
action  to  the  DNC.  Actions  around  the  draft  and  local 
electoral  myth-busting  are  confrontations  which  deal 
with  real  issues  in  people's  lives;  they  bring  our  pol- 
itics home.  The  effect  would  be  to  take  the  confronta- 
tion out  of  the  politically  and  militarily  dangerous 
situation  of  Chicago,  and  spread  it  visibly  through- 
out the  nation. 

The  specific  action  which  would  take  place  in  Chi- 
cago by  local  people  as  part  of  this  program  could 
quite  possibly  achieve  the  same  objectives  as  a larger 
one,  although  with  less  possibility  of  tremendous 
physical  harm  being  done  to  large  numbers  of  people. 
Johnson  would  probably  still  feel  the  need  to  mobil- 
ize the  Guard,  although  the  likelihood  that  they 
would  make  an  all-out  attack  on  a smaller  number  of 
people  who  do  not  pose  the  same  threat  as  50  to  500 
thousand  is  probably  less.  The  television  cameras 
would  still  show  Johnson  and  his  conventioners  going 
to  their  meetings  under  the  protection  of  troops.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  will  be  actions  speak- 
ing to  people  in  other  urban  centers,  including  a 
strong  emphasis  on  draft  targets.  Many  of  these  ac- 
tions could  link  up  the  coerciveness  of  the  draft  and 
the  failure  of  electoral  politics. 


It  seems  to  us  that  this  provides  a viable 
five  to  the  plans  for  a convention-oriented  summer 
and  permits  us  to  place  the  fact  of  the  DNC  within 
the  context  of  the  work  which  we  consider  most  im 
portant  in  the  coming  months.  It  minimizes  the 
chances  for  tremendous  injury  being  done  to  the 
movement  by  the  National  Guard  and  Chicago  poljCe 


mobilized  to  meet  us  in  a situation  in  which 


we  are 


tactically  weak.  Local  actions  could  more  easily  p]Jn 
around  their  own  particular  conditions  to  achieve 
tactical  position  of  strength.  In  more  political  terms 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  Johnson  to  obfuscate 
the  nature  of  the  demonstration  to  his  own  ends  YVe 
can  expect  virtually  no  control  over  the  message 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  American  people  by 
a single  super-confrontation  in  Chicago.  By  decen- 
tralizing actions  with  more  specific  targets  we  would 
be  more  able  to  clearly  state  the  political  message  of 
our  resistance  to  the  people;  it  would  provide  us  with 
greater  control  over  the  political  statement  which 
would  confront  America.  Third,  it  would  obviously 
be  impossible  for  Kennedy  or  McCarthy  to  use  such 
demonstrations  to  the  end  of  support  for  their  can- 
didacy or  to  pull  the  demonstrators  visibly  into  the 
Democratic  Party.  Finally,  almost  every  New  Left 
summer  project  will  be  involved  in  draft  resistance 
to  some  extent.  This  type  of  action  could  flow  out  of 
rather  than  interfere  with,  the  projects  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities  — each  of  which  will  have  its  own 
political  dynamic  and  produce  its  own  response 


Genocide  and  Suicide 


Nigel  Young 

Marvin  Carson's  "reply"  to  Stokely  Carmichael  was  mainly  concerned 
with  black  exclusiveness  — and  it  begged  off  the  main  issue.  Whether  the 
present  "militant"  strategy  is  integrated  or  separatist  it  still  may  be  a disaster- 
course.  If  it  is  true  that  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  violence,  must  fulfill 
itself  this  summer  in  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  bullets  do  fly,  who  do 
we  honestly  think  is  going  to  get  hurt  besides  black  people  and  the  radical 
movement?  And  the  so-called  "survival"  problem  — and  the  threat  of  "geno- 
cide" — is  that  a campaigning-gimmick  or  do  we  believe  that?  May  that  not 
be  another  self-fulfilling  myth  in  radical  imaginations?  Is  a genocidal  threat 
real?  And  if  real,  is  it  latent  or  overt?  If  it  is  latent,  do- we  pick  strategies  to 
prevent  it  (i.e.  a real  defense)?  Or  do  we  pick  strategies  to  provoke  it  (i.e.  armed 
exhibitionism)? 

If  genocide  is  already  a real,  overt  threat  — which  I don't  believe  — would 
not  our  present  tactics  lead  us  straight  into  the  gas-chamber?  The  real  issue  is 
what  is  the  translating  mechanism  which  turns  institutionalised  white  racism 
and  selective  killing  into  GENO-CIDE  i.e.  collective  killing  of  a people?  Any- 
thing which  feeds  racist  paranoia  and  fascist  fantasies  at  this  point  — when  we 
are  still  a tiny  minority  — seems  incomprehendably  suicidal.  Any  fool  can  see 
that  what  we  term  armed  'self-defense'  is  exactly  what  the  right-wing  needs 
to  translate  a minority  politics  of  racism  into  a widespread  politics  of  mass 
genocide.  And  when  we  will  learn  that  the  right-wing  is  better  at  pig-brutalism 
than  we  are,  better  armed,  and  potentially  able  to  militarise  and  politicise  the 
professionals  — the  police-forces.  The  police  have  already  justified  themselves 
in  escalating  their  arsenal-construction  by  our  rhe’toric.  If  Black  Power  becomes 
channelled  into  the  business  of  armed  technique  and  para-military  organisa- 
tion, it  can  only  lose  itself  and  its  vision,  and  even  destroy  the  black  commu- 
nity by  its  adventures. 

Those  who  talk  of  "armed  polarisation"  and  "genocide"  should  remember 
that  those  two  have  been  matched  before.  Marvin  is  the  historian,  but  I seem 
to  remember  the  same  kind  of  vicious  cycle  around  1930  in  Germany.  Only 
then  it  was  the  CP  calling  the  Socialists  "Fascists"  and  telling  us  that  the  way 
to  beat  Nazism  was  to  "polarise"  — create  goon-squads  — beat  the  Hitlerites 
at  their  own  game.  Those  armed-self-defense  units  weren't  too  successful,  in 


fact  they  gave  the  then  declining  Nazis  a tremendous  boost.  They  could  sud- 
denly point  to  a real  Jewish-Bolshevik  menace,  panic  the  middle-class  into 
their  ranks  and  justify  their  own  atrocities.  From  this  encouragement  — and 
winning  the  street  fights  — they  went  on  to  power,  (and  the  good-guys  to 
Auschwitz). 

If  the  threat  of  genocide  in  America  is  real  — and  not  an  organisers  glib 
rhetoric  to  tap  black-peoples'  fear  of  oppression,  then  the  Nazi-Jew  analogy 
is  not  merely  an  opportunist  insult  to  6 million  people  gassed  in  their  shit. 
But  what  does  the  analogy  tell  us?  That  the  Jews  should  have  armed?  if  the 
Jewish  minorities  in  1930  had  armed,  local  pogroms  would  have  done  the  work 
of  the  SS  and  Gestapo  — and  in  all  probability  long  before  mass-genocide 
became  certain  after  the  Allied  entry  into  the  war.  By  the  time  Germany  went 
to  war,  most  Jews  were  probably  left  with  only  the  option  of  dying  bravely  — 
armed  or  unarmed.  But  before  that  there  were  always  options,  political  alliances 
and  non-cooperation  being  less  provocative  than  arming,  and  more  effective 
than  "deals"  in  slowing  the  process  to  genocide.  Leaving  Germany  became 
the  most  sensible  in  terms  of  survival,  though  difficult  in  practice.  And  don't 
forget  that  through  unarmed  non-cooperation,  and  the  support  of  the  locals, 
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hush  of  conspirators  — silence  of  assassins 


In  the  absence  of  valuable  theater,  the  futility  of  theater  reviews  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  futility  of  the  theatrical  effort  around  us.  No  point  in 
talking  about  "what's  on"  anymore  — time  to  talk  "could  be." 

juris  Svendsen 

The  difference  between  a Fillmore  evening  and  a protest  demonstration  is 
,hat  in  the  former  you  come  to  yield  yourself  up,  whereas  in  the  latter  you 
create  (or  pretend  to  create)  new  space  for  political  action.  Both  events  are  pleas 
for  unity  of  audience  and  producer,  the  communal  act. 

But  in  both  events  there  remains  at  the  end  the  need  and  hope  for  commu- 
nal action  beyond  the  event,  because  the  languages  used  are  inadequate.  The 
languages  of  the  bodily  senses  are  incapable  of  restructuring  thought  for  action 
(as  in  the  Fillmore,  and  Rubin's  projections  of  Chicago  and  the  like);  all  they 
provide  are  demonstrative  spaces  which  masses  fill.  Michael  Rossman  argued 
this  problem  well  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper  and  concluded  with  the  point 
we  want  to  make  next:  it  will  be  the  conversation  that  comes  out  of  Chicago 
that  will  for  us. 


Genocide 


(continued  from  page  12) 


"Polarise  against  the  racists"  might  be  a strategy  for  a large,  and  organ- 
ised section  of  a society,  but  for  a minority,  disorganised  and  shunning  liberal 
allies,  it  seems  calculated  to  fulfill  a death-wish  — a death-wish  that  not  all 
in  the  black  community  may  share.  This  polarisation  can  only  favour  the  force 
of  reaction  which  is  already  armed,  organised  and  with  an  idea  of  the  society 
it  wants.  But  do  we  know  what  kind  of  society  all  our  militants  want?  I believe 
that  massive  militant  non-cooperation,  can  slow  down,  even  reverse  the  escala- 
tion of  racism  and  oppression  without  reinforcing  or  provoking  the  political 
right.  But  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  polarising  prematurely  in  a game  they  can 
play  their  way,  just  makes  no  sense.  Meaningful  defense  of  the  black  commu- 
nity, must  have  as  its  final  object  the  disarming  of  the  white  community,  not 
a "balance  of  terror".  Meanwhile,  opera-bouffe  armed  stunts  gets  nobody  any- 
where, and  they  set  back  the  tasks  that  Black  Power  originally  enunciated  — 
namely  strengthening  black  institutions  (not  para-white  ones)  black  identity 
black  communal  organisation  and  control.  Snipers  on  rooftops  are  no  substitute 
for  them.  White  radicals  do  a disservice  to  their  black  brothers  by  pulling 
their  punches  and  pretending  they  are  anything  but  a confession  of  impotence. 


Fri.  & Sat.  March  15-16 


So  also  for  the  theater:  its  failure  lies  in  its  ability  to  recover  conversation. 
Not  mystical,  Buberian  dialogue;  not  mushy  I-thou-thee,  verbal  togetherness; 
not  egocentric,  intensified  poetry;  not  drawing  room  murmuring  and  bedroom 
chatter;  not  Fabian  discourses,  syndicalist  shouting  matches,  labor  caucus 
bludgeonings  or  intellectualistic  hairsplittings.  Today's  theater  needs  the 
hushed  speech  of  conspirators,  the  confident  tone  of  the  partisans,  the  infor- 
mative syntax  of  saboteurs,  the  unequivocal  words  and  gestures  of  guerrillas, 
the  urgent  precision  of  messengers,  the  constructive  language  of  the  classics 
of  ideological  demasking,  and  the  silence  of  lovers  and  assassins.  The  price 
paid  for  this  hard  language  is  a price  we  pay  off-stage:  we  have  to  listen  to  the 
groans  of  those  others  tortured  for  us,  the  stutter  of  the  grieved,  the  anger  of 
the  deprived,  the  bellowing  of  the  hungry  and  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  — 
i.e.  the  reports  of  the  victims.  The  theater  cannot  indulge  in  aesthetics  until  we 
have  revised  our  ethics  and  politics. 

There  has  been  a fantastic  regression  of  hearing  capacity  on  the  part  of 
our  audiences  and,  consequently,  also  on  the  part  of  our  playwrights  and  the 
other  theater  artists.  Instead  of  using  the  new  media  to  help  us  correct  and 
restructure  the  informative  and  guiding  content  of  language  and  behaviour, 
the  theater  artists  evade  the  problems  by  mechanical  expansions  of  light,  sound 
and  physical  spaces.  The  social  dimensions  have  not  been  improved  upon  ex- 
cept to  enlarge  them  for  mass  participation:  the  audiences  are  larger  and 
performances  more  public  as  at  dances,  demonstrations  and  Mime  Troupe 
performances  in  the  parks.  But  for  all  that,  no  more  real,  incisive  or  democratic. 
Davis'  Mime  Troupe  is  not  yet  the  theater  it  could  be,  but  it  is  off  to  the  right 
start  and  it  is  only  at  its  beginning:  "engagement,  commitment  and  fresh  air." 

hoe neai 


The  best  policy  is  of  course  to  talk  softly  ana  carry  a big  stick.  The  worst 
policy  is  to  bluff.  When  Jim  Forman  lists  all  the  defense  plants  he's  going  to 
blow  up,  I think  he's  bluffing.  Worse,  I think  the  power  structure  considers 
him  a bluffer  too. 

The  Black  Panthers  talk  a lot  softer,  while  they  busy  themselves  stockpiling 
the  farmers'  friend  — the  12-gauge  shotgun,  ultimate  protection  against  un- 
warranted search  and  seizure.  It  can  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  police  without 
giving  racists  much  to  work  with  in  whipping  up  hysteria. 

(By  the  way,  if  my  reply  to  Carmichael  seemed  to  end  in  mid-thought,  it 
was  because  the  last  two  paragraphs  got  dropped  inadvertently  during  paste- 
up. I had  mentioned  Carmichael's  call  for  an  ideology  that  "speaks  to  our  own 
blackness  and  nothing  else,"  and  meant  to  conclude  as  follows:  "Maybe  Car- 
michael is  now  so  entirely  obsessed  with  his  own  blackness  that  he  cannot  jhink 
in  any  terms  which  transcend  race.  I think  so.  And  I hope  so;  because  if  he  is 
just  running  an  ideology  up  the  flagpole  to  see  who  salutes,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
tiling  him  a demagogue.")  Marvin  Gflrs()n 
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THE  NEW  THEATRE  OF  FACT  X 138  (2  units  credit) 

What  are  facts  doing  in  the  theatre?  Suddenly,  in  plays  like  The  Deputy.  The  Investiga- 
tion, The  Brig,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  In  the  Matter  of  /.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  we  find 
actors  compiling  the  details  of  a stage  history  lesson,  the  thrust  and  counterthrust  of  a 
courtroom  trial,  military  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Theatre  of  Fact  is  a term  embracing  contemporary  examples  of  political  theatre  — 
plays  like  those  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  many  more,  some  having  been  produced  in 
the  United  States,  others  known  here  only  by  reputation.  Together  they  form  the  core  of 
political  involvement  in  the  European  theatre  today. 

This  course  has  three  major  objectives:  to  explore  the  political  theatre  through  the  read- 
ing of  the  better-known  plays;  to  study  many  important  fact  scripts  not  yet  published 
in  this  country;  and  to  create  and  produce  a Theatre  of  Fact  script  out  of  some  contem- 
porary event. 

Berkeley 

4 Dwindle  Hall;  Tuesdays,  7-9  p.m„  March  26  to  May  28;  $30 
San  Francisco 

The  Committee  Studios,  622  Broadway,  Thursdays,  12  noon-2  p.m„  March  28  to  June  6; 
$30 

Instructor  David  Mairowitz,  Actor  and  Director;  formerly  Editor,  International  Times 
(IT),  London 

You  may  enroll  by  filling  out  and  mailing  the  enrollment  form  below.  For  further  infor- 
mation call  Letters  and  Science  Extension,  Berkeley,  845-8000,  ext.  4141, 

Application  for  Enrollment 

Mail  to:  Department  B,  University  of  California  Extension,  Berkeley,  California  94720. 

Enclosed  is  check  (made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California)  for  $ 

tor enrollment(s)  at  $30  each  in  The  New  Theatre  of  Fact  X 138,  Spring  1968.  I will 

attend  the  / J Berkeley  [ ] San  Francisco  section. 

Name  


last 


first 


initial 


street  and  number 


ZIP  code 


city 

Daytime  telephone  

If  enrolling  more  than  one  person,  please  use  a separate  sheer  to  give  above  information 
for  others. 
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fifOm  left  field...  THE JOIAYBRONZEGIANT 


If  you  happen  to  wake  up  some  Sunday  in  the  vicinity  of  a television 
set,  take  a look  at  the  professional  basketball  Game  of  the  Week.  No  matter 
who  you  find  yourself  with  that  Sunday  morning  he  or  she  could  not  be  as 
remarkable  as  the  usuaFstar  of  that  game.  Wilt  Chamberlain. 

When  you  first  turn  on  the  TV  ignore  the  basketball  game  and  just  look 
at  Chamberlain's  body.  He  is  over  seven  feet  tall  and  he  weighs  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  That  weight  is  magnificently  distributed  over  his  powerful 
arms  and  chest  and  his  long  and  graceful  legs.  He  is  the  strongest  man  in 
the  world  and  in  terms  of  actual  physical  performance  he  is  the  greatest 
athlete  who  ever  lived. 

The  stories  about  his  physical  feats  are  legion.  His  casual  college  per- 
formances in  the  high  jump,  the  shot  put,  and  the  440  yard  dash  were  all 
of  championship  caliber.  No  other  athlete  has  ever  been  strong  enough  to 
put  the  shot  and  fast  enough  to  run  in  the  sprints.  With  just  a token  amount 
of  training  he  could  set  a new  world  record  in  decathlon  the  ten  track 
and  field  events  symbolic  of  all  around  athletic  ability.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  could  give  heavyweight  champion  Mohammed  Ali  a decent 
fight.  He  easily  presses  (raises  straight  above  his  head)  four  hundred  pounds. 
But  the  list  is  endless.  What  it  all  amounts  to  is  that  Wilt  Chamberlain  is  a 
physical  god. 

Gods  have  rarely  done  well  in  the  world  of  men,  and  Chamberlain  has 
not  been  helped  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a black  god.  American  sports  writers 
sensed  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  two  words  “black"  and  "god"  to- 
gether so  they  transformed  Chamberlain  from  a black  god  into  a black 
monster. 

For  nine  years  the  black  monster  has  been  the  chief  villain  of  professional 
basketball.  Attendance  climbed  as  basketball  fans  turned  out  to  see  Cham- 
berlain get  beat.  And  for  six  years  Chamberlain's  teams  did  fail  to  win  the 
NBA  Championship.  This  failure  was  used  by  sports  writers  and  fans  to 
prove  that  Chamberlain  is  not  a god  at  all,  but  rather  just  an  ordinary  man 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

But  people  are  never  satisfied  merely  to  prove  that  a god  is  as  human  as 
everyone  else.  They  must  also  prove  that  he  is  the  greatest  sinner  among 
us.  And  Chamberlain's  record  of  never  having  played  on  a championship 
team  gave  people  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that.  Wilt  became  the  archtypal 
American  sinner  — the  loser. 

Losing  is  the  one  unforgiveable  American  sin.  And  like  the  serious  sins 
in  other  cultures  it  can  not  be  explained  in  purely  rational  terms.  Some 
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people  are  simply  fated  to  be  losers.  A man  is  a bom  loser.  It  is  a question 
of  predestination. 

But  two  years  ago  Chamberlain  shook  off  the  title  of  the  great  loser  by 
leading  his  team,  The  Philadelphia  76ers,  to  the  World  Championship 
They  have  remained  World  Champions  ever  since  and  Wilt  has  achieved 
partial  salvation.  He  is  no  longer  the  losing  black  monster.  The  sports 
writers  consider  him  a kind  of  jolly  bronze  giant. 

Now  that  Chamberlain  is  no  longer  the  loser  personified  ("the  devil 
incarnate"  is  the  older  expression)  people  might  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  he  is,  afterall,  a god.  That  is  why  there  is  so  much  emphasis  on  Wilt's 
poor  foul  shooting.  We  seize  upon  the  fact  that  Chamberlain  can  not  shoot 
free  throws  to  assure  ourselves  that  he  is  a mere  mortal.  And  Chamberlain 
does  not  seem  to  mind  that  he  can  not  make  free  throws.  He  shoots  them  in 
a casual  way  — seeming  not  to  care  whether  or  not  they  go  in.  It  is  almost 
as  if  he  senses  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  perfect. 

Wilt  Chamberlain  is  now  in  his  middle  thirties.  He  will  not  play  basket- 
ball for  many  more  years.  If  you  have  never  seen  him  play,  please  try  to 
watch  him  one  of  these  upcoming  Sunday  mornings.  If  you  are  in  the  proper 
mood  it  could  be  like  going  to  church  again. 


MOUSE ! 


In  the  March  Issue  of 
RADICAL  AMERICA 
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It  is  daily  conversation  now  the  coming  down  of  this  country  the  financial 
collapse  measured  with  the  total  decay  of  american  oil  slick  lives. 

Henry  Luce  had  acid  before  he  died  last  year.  He  took  acid  in  palo  alto 
and  it  was  obviously  not  sandoz  or  owsley  acid,  but  palo  alto  LSD  computer- 
government  defense-company. 

Luce  didn't  speak  with  god  during  his  trip;  since  henry  already  owned  the 
world,  satan  wasn't  there  either,  having  nothing.  ;o  offer  such  a rich  and 
powerful  man.  Who,  then,  did  henry  luce  see  on  his  acid  trip  in  palo  alto? 
not  mortal  citizens  of  the  peninsula,  who  would  that  be?  Alexander  Kerensky/ 
Shirley  Temple  Black/  Data  Control/  Bing  Crosby?  But  we  know  he  had  con- 
tact with  Something  — he  took  acid,  didn't  he? 

Everyone  who  has  had  good  acid  will  swear  that  he  has  had  visitors  during 
a trip,  and  afterwards  and  from  then  on,  there  are  visitations  of  some  degree 
by  some  visitor.  And  the  number  is  endless.  Henry  luce  did  not  have  this 
problem;  he  had  neither  demon  nor  angel  in  his  acified  spirit,  but  a windy 
hole;  an  identifiable  hole  — a flying  object  (UFO)  — a windy  empty  space 
from  another  dimension  outside  (finnegan  is  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and 
he  is  on  fire). 

Palo  Alto  has  the  strangest  vibrations  in  this  territory,  the  bear  flag 
republic.  Luce  went  there  for  Psychiatric  Care  — a psychiatrist  administering 
l.s.d.  to  a known  psychotic  assassin.  L.S.D.  can  depend  on  who  manufactures 
it;  when  dow  made  acid,  light  was  absent  so  was  the  devil  (busy  reading 
crowley  reviewing  horoscopes  for  the  barb).  Who  was  there?  The  CIA.  Rodri- 
guez. Father  O'Grace.  Mussolini?  Well,  yes  and  no  — their  presence  was  there, 
but  they  played  second  to  the  stars  of  the  palo  alto  Light  Space  Flight  Acid  Trip. 

What  is  litton  industries?  Ash.  The  Aliens  Said:  look  a.t  our  secret  heavy 
magic  power  henry;  and  fortune  smiled.  "I  will  cooperate  with  these  happy 
advanced  aliens  from  Outer  Space,''  he  said,  "They  are  rulers  of  men  like  papa- 
dopolos,  rockefeller,  maharishi,  johnson,  hunt,  and  Me.  And  when  i die,  i will 
leave  earth  better  because  i was  there.  And  when  my  body  reaches  uranus  (is 
it  uranus  they  are  taking  me  to,  or  was  it  icarus?),  they'll  give  me  a new 
heart;  and  i'll  start  a magazine  empii  . ." 

One  year  after  his  death,  it  is  getting  down  to  it.  ask  for  the  world,  and  it  is 
given  to  you.  Luce  reveals  much  in  a one  year  after  death  exclusive  interview 
with  the  military  editor  of  express  times.  The  interview  took  place  on  a warm 
february  night  outside  luce's  ghost  or  spirit  or  what-have-you  settled  opposite 
this  reporter's  tape-stereo  deck.  The  interview  has  since  been  transcribed; 

ETME  (express  times  military  editor):  Well  luce,  are  you  going  well  xvhere 

you  are  at  the  present? 

Luce) : I am  going  well  where  i am  at  the  moment  i am  there. 

ETME):  You  know  so  many  secrets,  henry,  tell  us  a few:  who,  specifically, 

killed  kennedy ? 

Luce);  Lyndon  Johnson. 

ETME):  Who  took  your  own  life  luce? 

Luce) : The  angel  of  god. 

ETME):  Well  then,  indirectly,  isn't  every  death  an  act  of  the  angel  of  death 

sent  by  god  — even  kennedy' s death? 

Luce):  Johnson  works  independently  of  the  angel  of  death. 

ETME):  Murder  and  in  bad  taste. 

Luce):  Oh  i've  seen  worse  than  that,  express  times  reporter,  i've  seen  worse 
than  the  murder  of  one  man.  white/cross/sick/pay. 

ETME):  What  was  the  best  part  of  your  trip? 

Luce):  i led  an  orchestra.  It  wasn't  like  before  — hiring  an  orchestra  to  play  — 
it  wasn't  what  you  might  call  a bucolic  trip  either  — i was  leading  the  sounds 
of  the  universe,  putting  them  together  and  making  magazines  in  the  house 
of  god. 

ETME):  house  of  god  punishing  company? 

Luce) : time,  life,  fortune 
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uAn  Interview  With  Henry  Luce  ft 

ETME):  how  many  times  did  you  take  Isd? 

Luce):  six  times,  one  for  every  point  of  the  compass. 

ETME):  was  it  groovy? 

Luce):  some  lsd  is  the  cosmos  of  chemical  companies,  it  will  make  men  super; 
used  properly,  it  can  rule  the  world. 

ETME):  Tell  our  readers  more  about  the  Cosmos  of  Chemical  Companies, 
what  is  it,  who  is  it,  where,  when? 

Luce):  The  structure  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  highly  trained  science  and 
business  aliens  infiltrating  companies  already  engaged  in  government  work, 
expanding  companies  at  incredible  rates  and  call  them  conglomerations  (cartels 
of  trusts);  taking  power  from  electric  sources,  feeding  on  the  energy  of  the 
earth,  serving  on  presidential  panels  and  directing  the  economic  and  military 
policy  of  the  most  powerful  countries.  . . 

ETME):  You  will  make  our  readers  paranoid,  mr.  luce. 

Luce):  Spider  said  paranoia  is  true  perception. 

ETME):  where  do  you  spend  your  days  now,  do  you  see  your  alien  friends, 
the  conglomerates? 

Luce)  : I am  consigned  to  a narrow  place  space  between  the  triad  of  mars  venus 
and  earth,  called  in  testimony  to  doom,  i don't  see  my  urasian  friends,  con- 
glomerates are  busy  taking  over  the  world, 
i am  in  a shaft  of  space,  and  i see  no  thing. 

Louis  Rapoport 
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Homestead  Players  Present 

' SLOW  DANCE 
ON  THE 
KILLING 
GROUND" 

Intersection 

756  Union 

Friday  & Saturday  8:30  p.m 
March  15-16  / 22-23  / 29-30 

397-6061  $2.50  388-1215 
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HEY 


THURSDAY,  March  14 

Guerrilla  Seminars  on  urban  warfare,  coun- 
ter-insurgency. readings  by  Che,  DeBray, 
Fannon,  Mao,  Lenin,  Malcolm  X.  SF  State 
(Expmntl)  College,  H111135,  7-10  pm. 
DRAMA:  Strindberg's  Ghost  Sonata,  w/cf- 
fects,  God  s Eye  Theatre,  512  Frederick,  SF, 
8:30  pm.  $1.75  (students  $1),  info  664-2148 
DRAFT  COUNSELING:  1703  Grove  St.,  Bkly, 
2 :30-6  pm,  FREE,  info  845-2470. 

BAND  Charlie  Cooke  s Hurdy  Gurdy  Step- 
pcnwolf,  2136  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8 pm  on,  50c. 
FILM:  By  Peter  Kubcka  (who  will  be  there) 
756  Union,  SF,  8 & 10  pm,  $1,  spons  Canyon 
Cinematheque,  info  781-4719. 

CLASS:  Public  speaking  & poise  development, 
8:30  pm,  FREE,  spons  Kerista,  loc  & info 
647-3908. 


FILM/BENEFIT:  Felix  Greene’s  Inside  North 
Vietnam,  to  benefit  the  Oakland  Seven. 
Wheeler  Aud,  UCB,  7 & 9 pm,  $1. 25/Dona- 
tions. 

THEATRE  Bedlam  in  The  Playground,  The 
Playhouse,  Beach  k Hyde,  $3  (stu.  $2),  8:30 
pm,  info  775-4426. 

THEATRE;  The  Three  Penny  Opera,  Brecht, 
Interplayers,  747  Beach,  SF,  $3.75  & $3  (stu 
$2),  info  885-5146. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Wintcrland,  sec  March 
15. 


FRIDAY,  March  15 

FILM:  The  Red  Desert  (Italian,  1964).  620 
Sutter,  SF,  7.30  pm,  $1 
DRAMA  Strindberg,  see  March  14. 
LECTURE:  Ron  Davis  (SF  Mime  Troup)  on 
Theory  k Practice  of  Guerrilla  Warfare  2338 
Market.  SF,  8:30  pm.  $1  (students  k un- 
employed 50c). 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Loading  Zone  & Sasie 
Levis  & Bunch  New  Monk,  Shattuck  and 
University,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1.25. 

FILM:  Ugetsu,  (Samurai  Saga),  8 & 10  pm 
4416  18th  St  , SF,  $1. 

CONCERT/DANCE.  Winterland,  9:00,  Blue 
Cheer/others,  $3.00 


SUNDAY,  March  17 

FILMS:  [can-Luc  Godard  Retrospective,  Le 
Petit  Soldat  (1960),  Les  Carabiniers  (1963), 
Wheeler  Aud.,  UCB,  4 & 8 pm. 


MONDAY,  March  18 

Peace  k Freedom  Benefit,  (Bernal  Heights 
Group)  at  Ribeltad  Vorden,  Folsom  k Precita, 
7 pm  on.  All  steam  beer  k Spaghetti  you  can 
eat,  $5,  guest  band:  Cleveland  Wrecking  Co. 
FILM:  Godard  Retrospective,  see  March  17 


TUESDAY,  March  19 

FILM:  W.C.  Fields'  Never  Give  a Sucker  an 
Even  Break,  7 & 9 pm,  $1,  Science  bldg  201 
spons  SF  State  YSA  Honest  Man  - 8 pm 


SATURDAY,  March  16 

Peace  and  Freedom  Party  Convention  observer 
tickets  on  sale,  $3  for  convention  or  $1  per 
day  State  office,  2860  Telegraph  Avc , Bkly. 
CONCERT/DANCE:  New  Monk,  see  March 


ONGOING 

DRAWINGS:  by  Patricia  Oberhaus 
PAINTINGS:  by  Alberto  Gutierrez  at  Galleria 
Carl  Van  der  Voort,  1 Jackson  Place,  Tuesday- 
Saturday  11-6,  thru  March  28. 

PAINTINGS:  James  McCray,  Berkeley  Rotary 
Art  Center,  1275  Walnut  St.,  Live  Oak  Park, 
Bkly.  thru  April  7. 


UNIVERSITY  ART  MUSEUM 
Jean-Luc  Godard  Retrospective 


LE  PETIT  SOLDAT  (1960) 
with  Anna  Karina 


and 


I.ES  CARABINIERS  (1963) 
with  Marino  Maase 


BOTH  BAY  AREA  PREMIERES 
4:00  & 8:00 

Sunday  & Monday  Wheeler  Aud. 

March  17  k 18  u.  C.  Berkeley 

Tickets  at  the  Door 


& 


oMJC E AND  CONcgA- 

Fftl  DAY  MARCH  22 
CALIFORNIA 


MALL 


DEALING 


Wheel  and  Deal  through  the  EXPRESS  TIMl 
■for  only  50c  a line  every  week!  Call  Suzy  - 
863-7775  or  write  DEALING,  15  Lafayel 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHOTO  STUDIES  — of  your  children  in  then 
world.  Very  reasonable.  Doug  Hull  — 549- 
3740. 


THREADS  — of  Red  Square,  hand  sewn  and 
groovy.  2507  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley 


NUDE  MODEL  — for  serious  artists  on! 
please.  Contact  through  EXPRESS  TIMES 


GIRLS  I — I am  ugly  and  boring  with 
means  and  no  sense  of  humor.  Be  the  fi 
on  your  block  to  have  a man  (?)  like  r 
Hurry  — act  now  while  I lastl  Gerry  Bui 
314  Kearny,  SF,  SU  1-4820. 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  — moving 
country  — looking  for  other  people.  Pam 
549-3954. 


OLD  WORLD  CALLIGRAPHER  - Dav 
Goines  1721  Grove  Street,  Berkeley.  848-40: 
EXPRESS  TIMES  needs  old  chairs,  desks,  t 
ing  cabs,  ashtrays,  etc.  Call  usl 


Pitschel  Players  Presents 


THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 


Saturday  nights  9 pm 

Admission  $1.50 


120  Julian  Street,  between  Mission  & 
Valencia  off  15th  St.,  S.F. 


VENDERS 

Available  at  12  Noon  Thursday 
Make  more  selling  the  Express  Times.  Vender- 
get  10  cents  per  copy.  It  sells  for  15  cents  a 
copy.  Get  the  Express  Times  at  The  Third  - 
World  below  the  Print  Mint  on  Haieht  Street 
and  at  the  STORE  2491  Telegraph  Avenue  be 


tween  Dwight  Wa^and  Haste  St  in  Berkeley 
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5000  Die  Near  Utah 
Germ  Warfare  Center 

The  head  veterinarian  for  the  state  of  Utah,  Dr.  Rasmussen,  said  "there 
was  a sea  of  dead  animals."  Agriculture  Department  scientists  said  they 
suspected  some  kind  of  poison  in  the  mysterious  death  of  over  5,000  sheep 
in  the  Skull  Valley  area. 

Skull  Valley  is  20  miles  from  the  area  where  the  US  conducts  biological 
warfare  tests.  A spokesman  for  the  Army's  Dugway  Proving  Ground  said 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  deaths  and  any  Army  tests. 


Tuesday 


Starting  with  our  next  issue  (March  26),  Express  Times 
will  publish  on  Tuesdays.  Deadlines  for  ads,  photos,  copy,  etc. 
will  change  accordingly  to  the  weekend  and  Monday.  Venders 
should  expect  the  paper  to  hit  the  streets  about  9:00  PM  on 
Tuesdays  at  the  usual  rendezvous. 


u 


P & F Convention 
Pure  Gravy 

Marvin  Garson 

Saturday  morning  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Founding  Convention  assembled 
in  gloom  and  pessimism.  "I'll  be  surprised  if  it  doesn't  blow  up  completely," 
said  one  statewide  leader.  "If  it  just  sticks  together  I'll  be  happy,  and  if  any- 
thing actually  gets  accomplished,  that's  pure  gravy." 

By  Monday  afternoon,  the  Richmond  Civic  Auditorium  was  swimming  in 
gravy.  There  had  been  bitter  fights  but  no  splits.  The  delegates  had  endorsed 
a Senatorial  candidate,  Paul  Jacobs,  passed  resolutions  on  foreign  policy  and 
on  Huey  Newton,  achieved  a fairly  solid  coalition  with  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
settled  the  issue  of  black  representation  inside  Peace  and  Freedom.  Now  Jack 
Weinberg  was  giving  the  fund  pitch;  and  the  delegates,  instead  of  drifting  out, 
were  having  a marvelous  time  putting  up  cash  and  pledges  and  challenging 
each  other  to  do  better.  The  gravy  came  to  over  $13,000,  plus  a pledge  of  type- 
writers and  office  furniture  from  "The  Sons  of  Watts." 

(continued  on  page  6) 

BOMBS  AWAY 

The  Berkeley  campus  was  blacked  out  Wednesday  after  a dyna- 
mite charge  blew  up  a transmission  line  feeding  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory.  University  spokesmen  said  the  Radiation 
Laboratory — which  runs  the  Los  Alamos  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment center — was  clearly  the  target  of  the  terrorist  attack. 


Richard  Matthews 
reprinted  from  Peace  News 

The  First  of  May  Group,  the  bomb- 
throwing wing  of  the  European  anar- 
chist movement,  is  planning  to  set  up 
more  permanent  cells  of  "revolution- 
ary activists"  in  Britain.  Until  now  the 
group's  strikes  in  this  country  — the 
machine  gun  attack  on  the  American 
Embassy  last  August  and  the  bombing 
of  the  Spanish  Embassy  and  an  Amer- 
ican officers'  club  at  Lancaster  Gate 
two  weeks  ago  — have  been  car- 
ried out  by  well-trained  agents  from 
abroad. 

The  First  of  May  organisers  have  avoided 
any  contact  with  the  British  movement  be- 
cause they  believe  it  is  riddled  with  security 
risks  and  there  are  enormous  differences  in 
their  basic  approach  to  the  business  of  being 
anarchists. 

Since  the  group  began  its  guerrilla-like 
strikes  in  London,  however,  the  British  anar- 
chists have  undergone  a searching  re-exam- 
ination of  their  role.  One  long-serving  mem- 
ber of  the  Federation  of  British  Anarchists 
said  this  week:  "It  is  really  a question  of 
whether  to  throw  bombs  at  embassies  or  sit 
in  the  Marquis  of  Granby  on  Sunday  nights 
and  argue  with  each  other  over  a pint  of 
beer." 


The  First  of  May  Group  is  claiming  more 
and  more  adherents,  particularly  from  among 
young  trade  union  militants  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  where  more  conventional  political  pro- 
test has  been  ruled  out  in  favour  of  anarchic 
attacks. 

Since  it  began  in  May  1-966  the  group  has 
carried  out  about  100  bombings  all  over 
Europe. 

The  attacks  are  carried  out  with  careful 
precision  (no  life  has  ever  been  lost  and  no 
on-the-spot  arrests  ever  been  made)  and  they 
follow  a rigid  pattern.  The  day  before  the 
attack  the  police  are  tipped  off  ("We  don't 
tell  them  where  we  are  going,  of  course,  we 
just  let  them  know  we  are  on  the  move.  It's 
really  a gesture  of  arrogance")  After  the 
bomb  is  exploded  a letter  is  sent  to  a leading 
newspaper  setting  out  the  reasons  for  the 
attack. 

In  each  press  release  the  Group  state  a 
double-edged  principle.  They  use  the  bomb- 
throwing to  indicate  "solidarity"  with  a com- 
rade who  has  been  jailed  or  victimised  by  the 
Spanish  police  but  they  also  broadcast  a wider 
appeal  against  "imperialist  aggression." 

This  latter  strategy  is  aimed  at  arousing 
the  Left  to  the  broader  issues  which  confront 
radical  movements  throughout  the  world  and 
to  create  a popular  revolutionary  movement. 

I guess  the  only  way  to  judge  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  this  delinquent  set  of  polit- 
ical values  is  to  count  the  number  of  bombs 
which  go  off  in  London  this  year. 


NOTICE  TO  CLAIMANT  WHOSE  CLAIM  IS  BASED  WHOLLY  OR  IN 
PART  ON  FEDERAL  MILITARY  OR  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS 

1.  Federal  funds  for  the  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  on  your  claim  have  been 
exhausted. 

2.  You  should  continue  to  report  each  week  for  which  you  wish  to  claim  benefits. 

3.  As  soon  as  additional  funds  have  been  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government, 
payment  will  be  made  for  each  week  for  which  you  are  eligible  and  did  not  previously 
receive  payment. 

4.  The  post  card  you  were  asked  to  address  today  will  be  mailed  to  you,  when  funds  are 
available,  so  that  you  may  report  to  the  local  office  for  payment  without  waiting 
for  your  regular  report  day. 


DE  3839  (3-64) 


State  of  California 
Department  of  Employment 
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A Gentle  Three  Hour  Revolution 
Gradual  Dispersal  of  the  People 

Ian  Carden 

A miniature  revolution  sprang  from  Haight  Street  on  Sunday.  As  city 
officials  discussed  the  street  problem  at  a nearby  school,  a Sunday  collection  of 
people  closed  Haight  Street  by  flowing  into  it. 

Official  blame  for  this  riotous  act  has  been  placed  on  an  anonymous  mimeo- 
graphed circular,  which  took  it  upon  itself  announce  that  Alioto  and  Cahill  had 
closed  the  street  to  vehicular  traffic  from  3 to  10  pm. 

Unofficially,  there  were  jus,  too  many  peo-  a common., y meeting.  Twelve  city  officials 


pic  for  the  sidewalk.  At  least  seven  hundred 
people  wandered  into  the  Park  from  Haigh, 
Street  and  tripped  back  down  that  street  on 
their  ways  home.  Some  people  just  came  to 
visit  the  street  and  never  went  to  the  Park. 

The  Sunday  influx  to  Free  Meadow  and 
Hippie  Hill  was  greater  than  ever.  Large  cir- 
cles formed  around  a f.rc-and-brimstone 
preacher,  hare  kVishna  dancers,  and  the  bongo 
contingent.  There  were  Haight  people,  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  and  tourists.  This  week  I 
met  five  cx-Comell  people  who  are  going  to 
school  out  here,  a U.  of  Michigan  graduate 
who  lives  in  his  old  Volkswagen,  an  ex-SF 
State  teacher  who  lives  in  New  Mexico,  and 
a highly  drunk  Indian. 

On  the  street,  a holiday  spirit  was  being 
gently  put  down.  A truck  carrying  Switch- 
board and  community  people  drove  along 
asking  people  to  return  to  the  sidewalks  The 
question  of  keeping  the  street  open  to  people 
was  not  debatable.  1 asked  Police  Community 
Relations  man  Richard  Hongisto  if  police 
could  keep  the  street  open.  "I  don',  think 
they'll  capitulate,"  was  his  reply. 

The  Sunday  mood  of  the  people  was  to 
"keep  the  street."  "It’s  my  street  — I live 
here  and  I'm  going  to  die  here,"  exclaimed  a 
strikingly  handsome  blond  youth. 

Finally,  many  of  the  street  people  moved 
themselves  of  tried  to  move  others.  A Haight 
man  told  tourists;  "Ge,  out  of  my  street!" 


were  speaking  to  ISO  citizens  at  the  Dudley 
Stone  when  the  petit  revolution  broke  out, 
half  a block  away,  on  Masonic  and  Haight. 

This  meeting  is  part  of  a cycle  of  meetings 
now  taking  place  in  the  Haight.  On  Tuesdays, 
merchants  and  property  owners  get  together. 
They  complain  about  traffic  congestion,  pan- 
handling, narcotics,  and  public  sex.  Las, 
week,  this  delegation  met  with  Alioto  and 
filed  200  complaints  against  neighborhood 
conditions. 

On  Wednesdays,  other  concerned  citizens 
usually  gather  at  the  Haight  Switchboard, 
1830  Fell  Street,  to  discuss  park  activities, 
traffic,  and  community  relations. 

The  Police  Community  Relations  Depart- 
ment also  participates  in  this  meeting  cycle. 
Last  Thursday,  patrolman  Hongisto’s  meet- 
ing brought  hippies  and  straights  to  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  same  battlefield.  The 
department  has  no  power  in  the  police  bu- 
reaucracy or  in  the  community,  but  i,  is 
friendly  to  everybody. 

Any  official  action  regarding  Haight  Street 
must  be  taken  through  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, which  has  already  received  the  PFP 
petition  to  close  the  street  on  Sundays.  This 
issue  must  now  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Fire,  Police  and  Safety  Committee,  open 
hearings  must  be  scheduled,  and  then  the 
eleven-member  Board  will  vote  on  the  issue. 
An  official  decision  about  Haight  Street 


Last  Sunday's  Haight  scene  ended  with  ov- 
er two  hundred  protesting  bodies  massed 
across  Masonic,  facing  vehicular  traffic  and 
a police  officer.  The  three-hour  revolution 
ended  a,  sunset  with  a gradual  dispersal  of 
the  people. 

Hip  Cong  April  Fool 

The  Tri-Continental  Students  Federation  of 
UC  is  broadening  its  activities.  On  April  1, 
April  Fools  Day,  it  will  sponsor  a happening. 
Only  this  happening  will  not  feature  light 
shows  or  pot,  but  Viet  Cong  flags  and  Viet- 
namese music. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  demon- 
strate support  for  the  NLF  and  celebrate  the 
recent  turn  of  events  in  Vietnam. 

Among  the  speakers  expected  are  Black 
Panther  Chairman  Bobby  Seale,  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  American-Victnamese  Nguen  Van 
Luy,  Pete  Camcjo,  John  Gerassi,  and  ex-Green 
Beret  Don  Duncan. 

This  "happening"  is  in  Pauley  Ballroom, 
Monday,  April  1,  11  p.M..  UC  campus. 

No  Word  from  Oakland 

The  USV£  community  center  in  West 
Oakland  is  engaged  in  a program  of  prepar- 
ing local  people  for  the  civil  service  postal 
examination.  The  response  at  the  community- 
owned  center  has  been  so  overwhelming  that 
the  staff  was  forced  to  appeal  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Philip,  Oakland  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
for  classroom  space  for  the  program.  There 
has  been  no  response  from  Oakland  officials. 
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Labor  Loves  Lyndon 


Dave  McCullough 

The  Alameda  Central  Labor  Council,  kno 
among  its  long  time  delegates  and  officials'? 
the  nation's  "most  dynamic,"  most  p,0RrJ 
sive"  and  "most  democratic"  (as  the  occasion 
demands),  rose  to  the  occasion  a week  aK0 
The  occasion  was  a motion  to  alter  Council 
by-laws  governing  COPE  (Commitiee  n(1  iv 
litical  Education)  endorsements  of  candidates 
the  occasion  demanded  workers'  solidarity  ,n 
the  campaigns  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  |ctt,? 
Cohelan. 

The  motion  which  was  passed  65  to  is 
after  a floor  fight  marked  by  partisanship  un. 
usual  for  the  nation's  most  dynamic  labor 
council,  allows  the. expulsion  of  any  cope 
officer.  Council  official  or  delegate  who 
ports  a candidate  running  against  a COPE 
candidate.  Another  motion  gave  the  Council 
— as  opposed  to  local  unions  — a monopoly 
on  political  endorsements. 

Mr.  Cohclen,  formerly  a delegate  to  the 
ACLC  from  the  milkmen's  union,  and  Mr 
Johnson,  a dark  horse  presidential  candidate 
running  on  a platform  of  a ten  per  cent 
increase,  are  traditional  COPE  favorite*  < , 
helen  is  to  the  ACLC  as  Johnson  is  to  C,.,„RC 
Meany's  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 

Bob  Atkins,  president  of  Teachers  1570 
denounced  the  motion  as  a pro  Johnson  ma- 
neuver which  might  result  in  the  expulsion 
of  his  local  which  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.  Huey  P New- 
ton  will  be  opposing  Mr.  Cohelen  as  the  I .; 
and  Freedom  candidate.  Atkins  was  barked 
up  by  Elijah  Turner  and  spokesmen  t the 
Berkeley  Teachers'  Union  and  the  Steel  Ma- 
chinists.  Speaking  for  the  motion  and  labor 
solidarity"  were  Pete  Lee,  who  was  catapulted 
by  Governor  Brown  last  year  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  a seat  on  the  State  College  Board  ot 
Trustees,  and  Dick  Groulx,  head  of  the  ACLC 
and  a member  of  California's  Johnson  del  l_ 
tion  from  the  Democratic  Party. 

Alameda  is  indeed  the  nation's  most  Dem- 
ocratic labor  council. 

Escape  Route  Open 

Ray  Mungo 

March  11  (Liberation  News  Service  I — 
Despite  widespread  rumors  on  the  U S East 
Coast  that  American  authorities  arc  'dosing 
off'  the  Canadian  border  to  draft  resistors,  the 
roads  North  still  seem  to  be  operating  at  peak 
capacity. 

The  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Union  said  t. -Jav 
it  is  greeting  20  to  25  new  resisters  daily, 
roughly  125  every  week,  but  couldn't  esti- 
mate  how  many  American  men  are  now  liv- 
ing m Toronto.  New  York  state  police  patml 
the  highways  leading  from  Buffalo  into  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  have  apparently  ap- 
prehended few  men  in  their  'escape  from  free- 
dom.' Others  come  by  rail  or  air. 

In  Quebec,  the  Montreal  Council  to  Aid 
War  Objectors  is  now  getting  80  letters  d.  K 
from  American  men  seeking  Canadian  i 
lum,  according  to  Paul  Kirby,  editor  of  - 
treal's  underground  newspaper.  Logos.  M 
of  these  men  don’t  stay  in  Montreal,  K t 
said,  because  of  the  language  barrier  and  the 
shortage  of  available  jobs. 

Meanwhile,  two  separate  movements  in 
underway  to  clear  the  roads  both  in  and 
of  Canada.  The  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Union 
has  just  published  a comprehensive  book- 
length  Manual  for  Draft-Age  Immigrants 
edited  by  Mark  Satin,  a former  Texan,  which 
is  available  for  $1  from  2279  Yonge  St..  Sum 
15,  Toronto  12.  And  Mike  Ferber  announced 
in  Boston  March  6 that  the  New  England  Re- 
sistance will  soon  send  a group  of  men  norrh 
to  "bring  Americans  in  Canada  back  home 
again."  The  return  immigration,  Ferber  said 
.is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  "now,  at  la? 

— we  feel  we  have  something  to  offer  these 
guys  — some  real  support." 


Another  man  told  us,  "You're  going  to  need  could  t-ik*  mn  ,S‘°n  Hai8ht  Strec 

a lawyer  after  today.  Here’s  Jy  cafd  " m^t  so Ti  d JXu  ? ^ 

I thought  the  police'did  a very  good  job  "If  there's  a ereat  differ^  w.hat.,hc>'  wfl"t 

on  Sunday.  They  used  persuasion  and  acted  community,  ft  ,ak«  longer' " J 7" 
with  restraint.”  said  Supervisor  Jack  Mor-  Morrison  8 d Superv,sor 

rison,  who  visited  the  street  after  speaking  at 


Tr»u....aiu  nrmiiuinnuuinruH 
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| Business  Manager .-  Bill  Miller 
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/ .A.  Testimonial 

How  long  ago  was  it,  when  someone  turned 
us  on  to  that  odd  little  station,  it  took  a while 
before  we  could  remember  its  name  or  its 
place  on  the  dial,  where  we  could  turn  for  a 
(ew  hours  — and  later  an  evening  — and 
hear  some  quiet  unknown  friend  playing  all 
those  records  we'd  heard  of  but  hadn't  heard 
because  no  one  had  them  yet  to  borrow  from, 
and  also  the  best  of  what  we  had  come  to 
claim  as  Our  Music?  We  knew  it  had  to 
come,  that  now  a Good  Rock  Station  was  ap- 
propriate to  our  dawning  community  and 
would  appear;  and  it  did,  and  wc  said,  "aha," 
and  settled  down  appreciatively  to  listen. 

It  was  so  right  that  wc  never  questioned  the 
phenomenon. 

Less  than  a year  ago,  that  was.  Suddenly 
that  polyglot  ethnic/rcligious  station  on  the 
edge  of  the  dial  is  gone,  its  mosaic  of  private 
messages  displaced  segment  by  segment.  And 
KMPX,  the  Voice  of  Community,  has  the 
largest  FM  audience  in  the  Bay  Area  (which 
has  the  densest  and  livest  concentration  of 
kids  in  America),  and  our  listening  habits 
have  changed  completely. 

We  used  to  mostly  rely  on  records.  At  first 
it  was  the  radio  that  broke  us  out  of  the 
classical  bag:  on  long  drives  we  switched 
back  and  forth  between  KYA  and  KDIA,  new 
to  both  white  rock  and  black  soul,  and  later 
kept  the  radio  on  in  the  house.  But  the  com- 
mercials yammered  so,  and  the  programming 
was  to  a jangly  moronic  formula,  really  a 
drag.  So  we  had  to  get  records,  and  we  came 
to  rely  on  them,  buying  new  ones  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  not  much  using  the  dial  at  home. 

And  then  KMPX  appeared,  and  we  put  the 
records  up  for  a while  to  give  it  a hearing. 
They're  still  there,  though  on  sentimental 
evenings  we  shut  the  station  off  and  late 
Dylan  gets  a considerable  play  from  us.  For 
KMPX  is  like  an  intelligent  friend  who  can 
often  surprise  you,  moving  in  the  other  room 
with  playful  taste  through  all  the  records 
you  could  want  to  hear,  we  could  never  af- 
ford them.  And  KMPX  is  like  a good  classical 
music  station  with  a happy  sense  of  experi- 
ment: it  treats  rock  music  like  an  art  form, 
like  a living  art  form,  as  it  is,  with  its  chang- 
ing reaches  now  rich  enough  to  be  worth  re- 
searching and  displaying:  which  KMPX  does, 
precisely  as  a classical  station  does. 

Karen  wrangled  us  a tape  recorder  for 
Xmas  from  her  folks.  "Oboy,"  wc  said  as  we 
prepared  to  play,  "now  we  can  tape  all  the 
groovey  new  albums  over  KMPX."  The  tapes 
are  gathering  dust  on  the  bookshelf:  wc  sel- 
dom play  them,  we  d rather  listen  to  KMPX. 
That's  how  thoroughly  it's  taken  over  our 
ears. 

Along  the  way,  the  station  kept  changing. 

It  started  catching  commercials.  Some  were 
as  stunning  as  music,  like  the  ones  the  Con- 
gress of  Wonders  did.  But  then  commercial 
commercials,  with  their  familiar  sleazy  jan- 
gle, started  crowding.  Luckily,  there  were 
healthier  changes.  Programming  grew  more 
inventive.  Ravi  became  a staple:  Bach  ap- 
peared appropriate;  jazz  and  music  concrete 
stumbled  in,  and  then  our  childhood  melo- 
dramas, segmented  as  centipedes.  Drop-in  in- 
terviews of  people  worth  hearing  happened. 
KMPX  started  semi-sponsoring  things,  and 
could  pack  a dance  by  itself. 

The  station  started  giving  Sunday  after- 
noons over  to  a sort  of  forum  on  matters  of 
community  interest,  like  the  Great  Pot  Test 
Case  and  abortion  and  Vietnam.  During  the 
long  newspaper  strike,  it  picked  up  Ralph 
Gleason  (in  too  clipped  a form-  better  he 
should  rap  once  a week  for  thrice  the  time), 
and  presented  the  (dull)  Ramparts  news  sum- 
mary. And  people  listened.  The  politicos  still 
haven't  got  it  straight,  that  the  way  most 
people  found  out  about  the  Rusk  demonstra- 
tion  during  the  press  blackout  was  through 
KMPX;  thus  that  surprising  crowd  there. 

A live  broadcast  of  the  Dead  from  Winter- 
land,  an  analysis  of  the  anti-draft  demonstra- 
tions. The  station's  changes  were  somehow 
linked  to  the  changes  of  an  emerging  com- 
munity trying  to  find  and  shape  its  identity; 
and  KMPX  began  to  serve  many  as  a com- 
munity Voice.  Always  its  tone  was  the  one  in 
which  we  most  deeply  believe  business  should 
be  done:  taking  it  easy.  KMPXs  trademark: 
the  programmer  or  someone  fucking  up,  blow- 
ing something  matter-of-factly  up  front  on 
the  air,  backed  by  a chorus  of  giggles  from 
the  bird  engineers  I remember,  after  one 
song  an  announcement:  "It's  okay,  Rusty, 
wherever  you  are.  it's  not  coming  in  on  the 
plane  tonight,  you  can  relax.  This  is  a public 
service."  Silence.  Then  a shocked  voice  from 
the  background:  "But  you  can’t  say  that  on 
the  air!"  "Well  guess  1 just  did,"  and 
Procul  Harum  flicked  on. 


KMPX 
ON  STRIKE 


amalgamated  american  federation  of  international  fm  workers  of  the  world  ltd. 
NORTH  BEACH  LOCAL  No.  1 PHONE  — 989-6396 


NOTICE 


COMMENCING  MONDAY,  MARCH  18,  1968  — AT  3:00  AM,  AMAL- 
GAMATED AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  FM 
WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  LTD.  (NORTH  BEACH  LOCAL  NO.  1)  IS 
ON  STRIKE  1 ! ! 

A.A.F.l.F.M.W.W.  IS  STRIKING  FOR  ARTISTIC  FREEDOM  AND  IN 
THAT  INTEREST  DEMANDS  THE  FOLLOWING  FROM  CROSBY-PACI- 
FIC BROADCASTING,  OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  KMPX. 

I.  That  there  shall  be  wage  increases  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  station 
profit,  and  immediate  wage  increases  to  be  agreed  upon  (including  wage  increases 
for  full-time  announcers  earning  $125.00  per  week  or  less). 

That  the  employees  shall  share  in  the  increase  in  profits  of  the  radio  station. 

That  Harry  Rogers,  attorney  at  law,  is  to  have  no  authority  over  or  supervision  of 
any  of  the  employees,  directly  or  indirectly. 

That  Tom  Donahue  and  Milan  Melvin  be  reinstated. 

That  Tom  Donahue  shall  have  complete  control  of  programming. 

That  Milan  Melvin  shall  have  complete  control  of  sales. 

That  Paul  Boucher  shall  have  complete  control  of  engineering. 

That  Harriet  Blue  shall  have  complete  control  of  traffic. 

That  no  employee  shall  be  discriminated  against  for  reasons  of  union  activity. 

That  employees  shall  be  paid  in  full  for  time  on  strike. 

That  all  the  conditions  named  herein  shall  be  agreed  to  in  writing  before  the  strike 
shall  be  considered  settled.  


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


May  I tell  you  other  random  images,  how 
warmly  I feel  about  that  station,  I never  had 
a station  to  love  before,  or  one  which  didn't 
snigger  about  pot?  Waking  up  on  Sunday 
morning  to  Otis  Redding  singing  at  Monterey 
(where  we  saw  him),  the  radio  left  playing 
softly  overnight.  The  evening  the  engineers 
ganged  up  and  took  over  programming,  play- 
ing their  racist  music,  nothing  but  chick 
singers  for  hours.  The  regular  casting  of  the 
Ching  for  us.  coming  up  at  New  Year's  with 
the  convenient  hexagram  Revolution.  Our 
audible  Oracle,  experiment  in  mythology. 

And  then  strange  rumblings.  Happenings 
in  the  station  on  the  air  became  less  frequent, 
visitors  less  welcome,  calls  for  pizza  or  coffee 
less  familiar.  That  kid  Larry  with  his  eccen- 
tric sometimes  lovely  programs  was  fired  or 
something.  The  Public  Forum  programming 
cut  out,  1 was  away  when  it  happened.  Peo- 
ple weren't  allowed  to  talk  so  freely  on  the 
air  any  more,  "station  policy."  and  they 
bitched  about  it  audibly.  Suddenly  Tom  Don- 
ahue was  out,  which  meant  Management  had 


nudged  out  the  people  who  made  KMPX  into 
a creative  center.  And  suddenly  all  the  rest 
of  the  staff  goes  out  on  strike:  I hear  them 
take  turns  announcing  one  long  last  program 
and  cut  out  at  3 a.m.,  to  join  the  bands  and 
the  station's  lovers  present  in  the  street  be- 
low: striking  in  protest  of  a Voice  being 
strangled.  More  power  to  them. 


II.  A Proposal 

Let  me  cut  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter by  asking:  is  a community-supported  rock 
station,  free  to  move  in  response  to  the  com- 
munity's needs  and  sensibility,  possible  now? 

Even  if  public  outcry  now  forces  KMPX 
Management  to  pull  back  a bit,  allow  enough 
freedom  to  cool  revolt,  that's  still  no  answer. 
Their  bit  is  making  money,  not  community- 
building or  joy;  they  have  shitty  taste,  and 
they'll  always  be  fucking  up.  To  grow  well, 
and  to  meet  our  needs,  a station  needs  more 
space  than  Owners  can  afford.  We  need  some 
sort  of  free  station  (in  the  sense  of  that  word 
which  we  all  understand  by  now),  a station 


responsive  and  responsible  to  its  community 
in  everything  from  taste  to  politics  — and  to 
its  community  only,  not  to  outsiders  (I  think 
wc  can  tell  the  difference). 

KMPX  has  an  immense,  active,  expanding, 
and  partisan  listener  base.  What  can  be  done 
with  and  for  it?  The  example  of  KPFA  sug- 
gests that  a community-supported  FM  rock 
station  may  be  possible,  KPFA,  with  10,000 
subscribers  at  $15/year,  and  a $213, 000/year 
budget,  has  more  varied  and  expensive  pro- 
gramming than  KMPX  has  presently.  It  s a 
little  structure-heavy  to  be  a good  model, 
with  its  Departments  and  Directors  and 
Board.  But  some  competent  legal  and  archi- 
tectural work  could  settle  the  problem  of 
most  notable  thing  about  KPFA,  aside  from 
the  station's  audience  had  ultimate  (and  fair- 
ly immediate)  control  over  the  station's  phil- 
osophy of  programming,  and  perhaps  in 
some  ways  over  programming  itself.  (I  say 
"audience"  rather  than  "subscribers"  because 
I'm  convinced  that  it's  important  to  let  every- 
one who  actively  listens  to  the  station  have 
some  control  of  it,  regardless  of  whether  they 
feed  it  directly.  That's  part  of  what  free 
means). 

I'm  not  suggesting  a hippie  KPFA,  The 
most  noteable  thing  about  KPFA,  aside  from 
its  considerable  virtues,  is  that  it  hasn't 
grown  or  changed  much  at  all  in  the  last  ten 
years,  while  an  immense  youth  population 
has  grown  through  rapid  changes,  ignoring 
it.  KPFA  hasn't  adapted  much.  But  the  nice 
thing  about  KMPX  is  that  it  seemed  to  be 
comfortably  and  naturally  adapting  itself  to 
our  nature  and  needs.  We  need  that.  And  any 
design  for  a community  free  rock  station 
should  try  to  provide  for  that  vital  flexibil- 
ity, perhaps  even  at  the  risk  of  not  looking 
like  much  of  a design  at  all.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  can  think  up  models  of  how  to 
accomplish  this,  or  at  least  reasonable  experi- 
ments; I won't  bore  you  with  mine. 

At  any  rate,  the  place  to  start  is  with 
KMPX  as  it  has  been  at  its  variegated  best, 
and  go  on  from  there:  mostly  with  those  peo- 
ple, and  with  say  some  sort  of  organized  and 
responsive  procedure  whereby  serious  new 
programs  and  programmers  were  assured  of 
test  airings  (or  scratch  that  word  "serious" 
if  you  want).  About  where,  about  buying  out 
KMPX  or  getting  some  other  slot,  I don't 
know.  If  people  want  to  try  to  build  some- 
thing like  this,  it  s probably  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  work  and  a lot  of  bread  (though  insti- 
tutional funding  might  be  possible).  All  I 
know  is  that  I’d  be  more  glad  to  lay  up  $20/ 
year  to  preserve  the  warmth  of  KMPX.  let 
alone  to  have  some  control  over  it  possible 
in  areas  in  which  I feel  myself  strongly  in- 
volved, like  in  its  public  forum  aspect.  And 
be  glad  as  well  to  work  with  it  occasionally, 
because  it's  a thing  of  value  to  me  and  the 
people  I live  with. 

I should  add  a word  about  organizing.  In 
this  day  of  McLuhan,  electoral  organizing  is 
really  sort  of  an  anachronism,  don't  you 
think?  Bonnie  and  Clyde  changed  more  heads 
than  the  Schcer  Campaign,  not  to  mention 
Dylan,  the  televised  Haight,  and  FSM.  Locally 
people  are  plugging  precious  energy  into  the 
PFP:  it  struggles,  threatening  to  fragment, 
and  is  really  only  a sub-communications- 
network  within  the  larger  Movement,  no 
more.  Much  better  those  energies  should  be 
put  into  Media  Organizing.  A free  KMPX 
would  do  more  to  change  the  political  cli- 
mate of  the  Bay  Area  than  ten  PFP  inven- 
tions, not  to  mention  its  other  effects.  Soon, 
Godfather  Technology,  videotape  will  be  the 
thing,  our  new  medium:  already  kids  on  the 
Educational  Reform  frontier  of  the  Movement 
arc  negotiating  its  use  with  the  huge  corpo- 
rations, and  beginning  to  learn  its  tricks  as 
a tool  in  inciting  and  recording  change.  Can 
you  imagine  a free  KMPX  of  the  tube:  the 
tremendous  power,  the  total  classroom  that 
would  create?  The  public  participation  forum, 
the  spectacular  play  of  individual  invention, 
and  our  own  peculiar  ransacking  of  the  treas- 
ures of  our  foundering  ages.  Shit,  if  you  want 
to  organize  with  scope,  organize  toward  lhall 
And  here,  oddly,  is  where  liberals  might 
be  most  helpful:  in  negotiating  and  broaden- 
ing the  delicate  links  and  flows  between  foun- 
dations, businesses,  and  artistic  entrepre- 
neurs. For  a lot  of  brash  open  guerrilla  train- 
ing in  a new  medium  will  have  to  go  on, 
and  many  policies  of  media  freedom  must  be 
negotiated  and  established  — see  the  COM- 
SAT case,  and  NET’S  legislation  and  experi- 
ments — before  a free  community  telly  sta- 
tion becomes  possible.  But  it  is  something 
worth  working  for,  and  a free  KMPX  might 
even  be  in  some  way  a first  step  towards  it. 


Michael  Rossman 
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White  Vigilantes  In  Newark 


NEWARK,  N.J.  (Liberation  News  Service ) 
— Vigilnntcs  in  Newark  arc  arming  for  race 
war.  The  1500  members  of  the  North  Ward 
Citizens  Committee,  many  skilled  in  the  use 
of  firearms,  judo  and  karate,  arc  organized 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They 
have  a cache  of  guns,  walkie-talkies,  an  ar- 
moured car  and  a helicopter.  They  patrol  the 
streets  nightly  in  "Jungle  Cruiser"  cars. 

Anthony  Imperialc,  an  cx-Marinc  staff  ser- 
geant and  leader  of  the  vigilantes,  runs  a 
karate  school  on  7th  Street,  the  headquarters 
of  the  group.  It  is  located  in  Newark's  North 
Ward,  a predominantly  white,  Iralian-Amcr- 
ican  section  and  the  stronghold  of  Mayor 
Hugh  Addonizio's  political  machine. 

"If  anyone  (read  black  citizen)  comes 
around  here,  I will  personally  send  his  head 
home  without  his  body,'  Imperialc  recently 
told  a reporter.  Another  vigilante  leader  said, 
"They  might  get  into  our  neighborhood,  but 
they  would  not  get  out." 

The  vigilante's  arsenal,  privately  owned  by 
members,  says  Imperialc,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  County  sheriff  and  Newark's  police  de- 
partment at  all  times.  Their  North  Ward 
stronghold  will  be  used  for  an  evacuation 
area  and  as  a base  for  airborne  snipers  using 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  Ward  uses  Imperial's  private  karate 
school  as  me  base  for  operations.  It  is  co- 
ordinated with  the  neighborhood  Rod  and 
Cun  Club  with  1000  members,  all  trained  in 
the  use  of  firearms.  Another  group.  Loyal 
Americans  for  Law  and  Order,  whose  spokes- 
men arc  women,  actively  incite  race  preju- 
dice. Governor  George  Wallace’s  New  Jersey 
supporters  speak  before  these  audiences,  and 
recently  offered  to  provide  police  dogs  to  the 
growing  arsenal. 

All  this  takes  place  just  a couple  of  miles 
from  Newark's  Central  Ward,  the  scene  of 
last  summer's  black  rebellion. 

While  these  groups  patrol  the  white  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  another  "private"  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  100  members  patrols  the 
Garden  State  Parkway,  a major  north-south 
route  through  New  Jersey.  These  volunteer 
lawmen'drive  their  own  cars;  equipped  with 
radio  connection  with  the  5th  precinct  in 
Newark,  illegal  police  beacon  lights,  night- 


sticks and  handcuffs.  Both  the  Springfield  and 
Clinton  Avc.  Merchants  Assn  in  the  heart  of 
the  ghetto  provide  the  bulk  of  the  members 
of  the*  roving  patrol.  All  applications  for 
membership  must  be  approved  by  city,  state, 
and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

As  the  race  war  gathers  momentum  in 
Newark,  Mayor  Addonizio  announced  this 
week  that  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a civilian  police  review 
board  because  "it  would  provide  a legitimate 
cover  for  the  angry  and  emotional  white  back- 
lash." Despite  the  fact  that  Governor  Hughes' 
Select  Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  recom- 
mended such  a review  board,  the  Mayor  and 
police  director  Spina  need  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican  votes  of  the  North  Ward,  home  of  the 
vigilante  movement,  to  stay  in  power. 


Spring  Festival 
For  Neal  Cassady 

The  memory  of  Neal  Cassady,  the  Dean 
Moriarty  of  Jack  Kerouac's  On  the  Road,  will 
be  celebrated  by  a Vernal  Equinox  festival 
this  weekend  (March  22,  23  fz  24). 

The  Omega  Point  Foundation,  sponsors  of 
the  event,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  a mem- 
orial meeting  but  "a  big  party."  It  is  being 
held  on  the  Vernal  Equinox  because  that  is  a 
symbol  of  the  life  force  of  spring,  a life  force 
many  felt  in  Cassady. 

The  event  will  be  held  in  Limekiln  Creek, 
11.6  miles  south  of  Big  Sur  on  Highway  1. 
Because  of  the  squeeze  on  space,  the  sponsors 
will  run  a shuttle  bus  from  the  gate  of  the 
park  to  the  campgrounds,  making  more  room 
for  people  at  the  expense  of  cars. 

More  than  20  bands  will  provide  music, 
among  them  the  Loading  Zone,  Bitter  Seeds, 
Shango  (New  Delhi  River  Band)  and  others. 

Whoever  comes  is  invited  to  bring  his  own 
costume,  banners  or  what-not.  Although  food 
wiU  be  provided,  participants  arc  encouraged 
to  bring  some  of  their  own.  A $3.00  dona- 
tion is  requested  to  cover  the  food  provided 
and  other  costs. 


MOUSE! 


■ . . the  Greeks  had  a word 
for  it.  Still  do. 

It’s  what  you're  fed  in 
the  Establishment’s  mass 
media,  every  single  day. 


CODY’S 

BOOK- 

STORE 

2454  Telegraph  Ave. 

Berkeley 

Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


Stop  The  Draft  Week  Is  On  Again 
For  April  23  ■—  “Peaceful” 

After  three  months  of  very  interesting  hassles,  Stop  The  Draft  Week  de- 
cided Tuesday  night  on  a date,  on  basic  tactics,  and  on  a political  focus. 

The  date  is  Tuesday,  April  23rd,  the  political  focus  a mildly  surprising  and 
quite  delightful  one  — stop  the  draft  (i.e.,  demonstrate  at  the  Induction  Cen- 
ter), and  free  Huey  (i.e.,  demonstrate  at  the  Alameda  County  Jail).  The  tactics, 
to  the  relief  of  even  the  most  head-busted  cat  concerned,  are  designed  to  keep 
as  many  heads  from  being  busted  as  possible. 

The  demonstration  will  be  peaceful  and  non-disruptive,  which  means  that 
no  barricades  will  be  built  and  no  cars,  trees,  etc.  will  be  dragged  into  the 
streets.  But  it  will  be  a disruption  of  the  selective  service  process,  which  means 
that  people  will  stand  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  busses.  But  it  will  also  be 
deliberately  non-provocative,  which  means  that  when  the  cops,  moving  in  in 
front  of  the  busses,  tell  people  to  fall  back,  they  will. 

STDWs  political  focus  and  tactics  were 
amenable  to  them,  and  specifically  if  the  dem- 
onstration wouldn't  obviously  result  in  a lot 
of  cracked  skulls.  STDW's  decision  seems  to 
have  met  these  conditions;  one  hopes  that  the 
Panthers  (who  are,  as  they  say  in  the  Na- 
tional News  Media,  "unavailable  for  com- 
ment at  the  present  time,"  (meaning  that 
Eldridge  Cleaver  is  sleeping  at  the  midnight- 
hour  moment,  and  God  knows  he  needs  it j 
will  follow  through. 

Once  beaten,  twice  chickcnshit.  Obviously 
the  movement -black,  brown,  white,  sub- 
dued paisley,  and  incandescent  acid  interna- 
tiona  orange  — is  not  chickenshit,  though 
we  all  feel  a queasy  trace  of  it  in  our  guts 
when  we  face  the  big  blue  man  with  the 
nightstick  and  the  gun.  And  we  worry  about 
But  if  does  right  now,  as  if 

S,U.W  has  solved  a plan  whereby  we  can 
go  down  to  Oakland  without  getting  sent  ur 
to  Santa  Rita.  6 y 

Gerald  Stone 

jepav 


It  is,  to  be  repetitive,  going  to  be  peaceful. 
It  is,  actually,  going  to  be  mildly  disruptive, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you  can't  have  ten 
thousand  people  standing  in  front  of  the  In- 
duction Center,  and  then  marching  to  6th  and 
Washington  after  the  busses  arrive,  without 
being  mildly  disruptive. 

But  it's  going  to  be  peaceful,  and  the  only 
thing  that  might  prevent  it  from  being  so  is 
excessive  nastiness  by  the  police.  They  let  the 
people  there  alone,  they'll  let  them  alone.  No 
broken  windows,  no  street  barricades,  noth- 
ing. They  don't  let  the  people  alone 
It  is  intended  to  show  that  the  power 
structure,  confronted  with  massive  opposi- 
t.on,  has  to  bring  out  its  hired  gunslingers 

vn  ,hc.  coun,r>’'s  unwitting  or  unwilling 
youth  to  the  cannery. 

The  Black  Panthers  said  at  the  Peace  and 
t-reedom  Movement  Convention  that  they 
would  participate  in  Stop  The  Draft  Week  if 
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Featuring  — 

hand-made  men's  clothing 
shirts  coats  pants  vests 
located  at  1718  University 
in  Berkeley 

also  candles  scents  "oldies"  and 
Don  Armstrongs  hypnotic  meditation 
w,  classes  ,n  hypn0tisrn  at  same  location 
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sun  with  punctuation  and  the  rain  with  verbs,  and  for 
worms  to  pass  through  question  marks,  and  the  stars 

to  shine  down  on  budding  nouns,  and  the  dew  to  form 
on  paragraphs. 


way  up  to  public  notice  in  spite  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  likes  of  Valley  of  the  Dolls  and  Ike's  Funny 
Stories.  Here  is  New  York  speaking: 

One  could  not  make  one's  living  writing  good 
novels  any  more.  With  the  exception  here^-and 
there,  it  had  always  been  impossible,  but  not  alto- 
gether — there  had  used  to  be  the  long  chance  of 
having  a best  seller.  Now  with  paperback  books, 
even  a serious  novel  with  extraordinary  good  re- 
views was  lucky  to  sell  thirty  thousand  copies  — 
most  people  preferred  to  wait  a year  and  read  the 
book  later  in  its  cheap  edition. 

— from  Cannibals  and  Christians, 
Norman  Mailer 


When  they  got  into  the  business  of  writing,  people 
like  Mailer  felt  they  had  to  compete  and  sell  in  the 
established  market-place,  like  the  Beatles  did.  In  that 
world,  the  middle-man  has  a vested  interest  in  keep 
ing  us  isolated.  If  the  writer  works  and  lives  in  •, 
garret(  or  a cocktail  party,  which  is  the  same  thing) 
and  the  people  he  might  communicate  with  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land  in  little  clusters  of  lonelies  and 
weirds,  then  up  pops  the  middle-man  and  offers  to 
carry  the  message  around. 

But  by  the  time  the  message  has  been  through 
his  hands,  had  its  hair  processed,  teeth  capped,  gram- 
mar improved,  it  doesn't  usually  matter  if  it  gets 
there  or  not,  it's  dead  on  arrival.  Or  so  emptied  of  its 
force  that  a lot  of  people  believe  Art  means  Weak 

PLEASE 
PLANT 


Sandy  Darlington 

How  does  a writer  get  to  his  audience?  How  can  he 
reach  the  point  where  marketing  his  product  and 
talking  to  his  friends  are  the  same  thing? 

Well,  Richard  Brautigan  is  bringing  out  a ,book 
called  Please  Plant  This  Book.  He's  having  seed  pack- 
ets printed  up  with  a poem  on  one  side  and  directions 
for  planting  the  contents  on  the  other.  There  will  be 
eight  packets,  with  eight  poems  and  eight  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  four  flowers  and  four  vegetables.  The 
packets  will  be  inside  a folder.  Read  the  poems  and 
then  plant  the  seeds. 

Recently  he  spent  an  afternoon  in  a seed  store  in 
Daly  City  selecting  seeds.  They  had  to  be  easy  to 
plant  and  growable  anywhere  in  Northern  California. 
That  ruled  out  the  Firecracker  Zinnia.  Richard  had  a 
poem  all  ready  for  it,  but  the  seed  man  said  it  wouldn't 
grow  in  San  Francisco.  So  he  substituted  Calendula. 

Graham  Mackintosh  is  printing  up  the  folder- 
poems-book.  Richard  and  his  friends  are  going  to 
package  the  seeds  by  hand  and  then  give  the  book 
away  for  free,  starting  on  March  20th  at  the  First 
Day  of  Spring  Celebration  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  He 
only  bought  a few  pounds  of  seeds,  sixteen  to  be 
exact,  but  they're  small  and  the  total  number  of  them 
comes  to  over  five  million.  You  must  have  a lot  of 
ground  to  cover,  said  the  seed  man. 

Recently  Richard  had  a novel  published  called 
Trout  Fishing  in  America.  It's  funny,  gentle,  enjoy- 
able and  costs  $1.95  in  paper  back.  The  title  might 
put  off  some  potential  readers,  but  it's  right  for  the 
book.  Until  you  read  it,  you  probably  won't  have 
realized  how  much  of  life  is  involved  with  Trout 
Fishing  in  America,  such  as  the  Hotel  Trout  Fishing 
in  America  which  is  located  near  Broadway  and  Co- 
lumbus in  San  Francisco,  or  Trout  Fishing  in  America 
Bumper  Stickers.  If  you  read  a few  pages  of  it  in  a 
bookstore,  you'll  find  out  where  it's  at.  As  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "The  Kool-Aid  Wino" 

He  was  careful  to  see  that  the  jar  did  not  overflow 
and  the  precious  Kool-Aid  spill  out  onto  the 
ground.  When  the  jar  was  full  he  turned  the  water 
off  with  a sudden  but  delicate  motion  like  a famous 
brain  surgeon  removing  a disordered  portion  of  the 
imagination.  Then  he  screwed  the  lid  tightly  onto 
the  top  of  the  jar  and  gave  it  a good  shake. 

He  created  his  own  Kool-Aid  reality  and  was 
able  to  illuminate  himself  by  it. 

Another  of  Richard's  novels,  A Confederate  Gen- 
eral In  Big  Stir,  was  published  by  Grove  Press  in  1964. 
It's  very  enjoyable  too  but  only  came  out  in  hard- 
back for  $3.95,  didn't  sell,  and  is  now  on  remainder 
at  City  Lights  for  a dollar.  Richard  doesn't  believe  in 
hard-backed  books  or  high  prices.  He  thinks  two  dol- 
lars for  a book  is  about  right,  because  then  the  buyer 
is  choosing  between  a book  and  a movie  and  that's 
how  it  should  be,  whereas  four  dollars  makes  it  a big 
deal: 

In  the  next  few  months,  Richard  is  having  a novel 
published  called  In  Watermelon  Sugar,  and  a book 
of  poems,  The  Pill  vs.  The  Springhill  Mine  Disaster. 
Both  will  be  paperback  and  low  priced,  and  like  Trout 
Fishing,  they'  re  being  pubjished  by  Four  Seasons 
Foundation,  a San  Francisco  publishing  house  run  by 
Don  Allen  who  was  Brautigan's  editor  when  he  was 
with  Grove. 

The  old  way  to  bring  out  a book  was  in  hard-back 
first,  and  then  in  paper  if  it  did  well,  if  it  fought  its 


RICHARD  BRAUTIGAN 

ness.  And  of  course  they  were  in  part  right  because 
loneliness  and  isolation  do  weaken  us,  we  tend  to 1 
forget  that  we're  related  to  our  listeners.  What  should* 
be  a groovy  conversation  becomes  a precious  sermon.- 
Now  there's  a change  coming  and  the  middle-men,  j 
the  delivery  boys,  are  going  out  of  style,  all  the  way 
from  George  Romney  to  the  Monkees.  They'll  prob- 
ably have  Remember  the  Garret  bumper  stickers  soon. 

Groovy.  Let  them  go  live  in  the  garrets  now,  we'll  jfj 
occupy  the  lowlands  and  the  towns.  If  a man  has  a 
hardware  store,  he  knows  who  his  customers  are;  he  R 
and  his  product  and  his  family  and  friends  are  all  to- 
gether. It  should  be  the  same  for  a rock  band  or  a 
writer.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Grateful 
Dead,  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service  and  Head! 
Lights  were  so  happy  about  the  tour  they  recently! 
set  up  in  the  Northwest:  they  weren't  part  of  some! 
professional  middle-man's  packaging  concept,  every-! 
thing  was  them  and  the  audience. 

Last  December,  Richard  Brautigan  and  his  friends! 
printed  2500  copies  of  a poem  called  The  San  Fran-] 
cisco  Weather  Report  and  handed  them  out  in  the! 
financial  district  at  noon.  It  hadn't  rained  in  two  I 
weeks.  A friend  of  his  told  him  later  of  handing  the! 
poem  to  a secretary  who  began  to  read  it  out  loud.  I 
After  the  title,  the  next  line  is  Gee,  You're  so  Beauti-I 
ful  That  It's  Starting  to  Rain.  As  she  read  the  line, | 


raindrops  started  hitting  the  paper.  She  looked  up  atl^ 
him,  took  a step  backwards  and  just  stared.  There's 
so  many  ways  to  say  hello.  W 
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peace  and  freedom  movement 


The  Richmond  meeting  was  a convention  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Movement,  an  entity  distinct  from  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party. 

The  Party,  once  it  qualified  for  the  ballot,  became  an  official 
entity  whose  internal  organization  is  governed  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, The  official  Party  convention  must  be  held  by  law  at  10  am 
in  Sacramento  on  the  first  Saturday  in  August,  and  the  delegates 
must  consist  solely  of  candidates  nominated  in  the  Party  primary. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement  was  organized  so  that  any 
registrant  who  wished  to  become  active  could  help  determine  party 
policy.  The  P&F  Movement  Convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  local  Peace  and  Freedom  Clubs,  does  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  but  its  policies  will  be  binding  on  any  Peace  and  Freedom 
candidate  who  w 'ants  the  support  of  campaign  workers. 


“Pure  Gravy 


(continued  from  page  1) 


The  black-white  thing,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  went  off  much  smoother 
than  expected,  but  the  U.S.  Senate  endorsement  was  a roller  coaster  ride  in  which 
candidates  kept  withdrawing  and  re-entering  all  weekend.  The  only  man  who  main- 
tained his  candidacy  continuously  throughout  the  convention,  Los  Angeles  school- 
teacher William  Mack,  got  a pitifully  small  number  of  votes,  and  the  man  who 
insisted  from  beginning  to  end  that  he  would  not  accept  the  nomination,  Robert 
Scheer.  seemed  sure  at  one  point  to  run  away  with  it. 

Scheer,  an  editor  of  Ramparts  magazine,  withdrew  his  candidacy  two  weeks 
before  the  convention  began.  But  he  spent  so  much  time  explaining  his  withdrawal 
that  many  people  were  convinced  he  was  inviting  a draft.  When  San  Francisco  writer 
Paul  Jacobs,  front-runner  among  the  declared  candidates,  withdrew  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention,  it  left  the  delegates  with  Los  Angeles  lawyer  Hugh  Manes,  the  only 
serious  candidate  still  in  the  race.  New  candidates  came  forward  to  fill  the  gap,  but 
all  the  excitement  centered  around  Bob  Scheer  as  he  rushed  from  one  county  caucus 
to  another  to  explain  why  he  wouldn't  be  a candidate. 

Scheer  put  on  a breathtaking  rhetorical  and  intellectual  fireworks  display  that 
convinced  everyone  he  was  the  best  candidate  in  sight.  But  a great  many  delegates 
feared  that  by  gaining  this  candidate  they  would  be  losing  a Party.  It  was  not  only 
Scheer's  opponents  who  questioned  his  loyalty;  Scheer  himself  spent  much  of  his 
time  attacking  the  whole  concept  of  party  loyalty  and  explaining  why  he  would 
want  to  be  personally  free  to  support  Democrats  against  Peace  and  Freedom  candi- 
dates on  occasion. 

"To  support  a man  just  because  he's  the  Peace  and  Freedom  candidate,  even  if 
he  s an  absolute  zero,  is  the  same  kind  of  old  politics  that  makes  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  so  bad, ' Scheer  would  say. 

It  created  uneasiness.among  those  who  thought  an  important  function  of  the 
Senatorial  candidate  was  precisely  to  back  up  weaker  candidates  on  local  tickets. 
When  Scheer  said  he  could  not  pledge  himself  in  advance  to  support  the  party  pro- 
gram, it  created  suspicion  that  as  a candidate  he  would  in  effect  be  writing  the  party 
program  by  himself.  6 F y 
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Scheer's  criticism  of  the  Party  for  turning  inward  in  recent  months,  for  excessh 
concern  with  its  own  structure  at  the  expense  of  having  an  impact  on  the  publi 
made  sense  to  many  delegates.  But  his  running  battle  with  the  'purist  Berkele 
radicals,''  who  followed  him  from  one  caucus  to  another  like  a Truth  Squad,  my 
tified  and  irritated  all  but  the  initiates. 

Sunday  afternoon,  as  signatures  were  being  collected  to  draft  Scheer  despite  h 
declaration  that  he  would  not  accept  the  nomination  under  any  circumstances,  (} 
convention  lined  up  into  pro-  and  anti-Scheer  forces.  Some  of  the  block-Schei 
people  convinced  Jacobs  to  re-enter  the  race,  whereupon  Manes  withdrew  and  the 
came  back  in  a few  hours  later. 

The  anti-climax  came  Sunday  night  when  Tom  Cipolla  of  Sebastapol  took  t! 
.convention  floor  to  nominate  Scheer.  His  speech  followed  the  major-party  traditio 
of  saving  the  candidate's  name  for  the  very  end,  which  confused  some  delegati 
and  gave  others  the  opportunity  for  some  good-natured  heckling.  When  Cipolla 
time  was  up,  the  chairman  asked  the  body  whether  he  should  be  cut  off  or  allow* 
to  use  the  time  which  would  be  allotted  to  the  candidate  if  he  were  present.  (Tf 
candidate  was  at  the  movies).  The  body  voted  heavily  to  cut  him  off,  and  with  thi 
the  whole  Scheer  boom  quietly  collapsed.  The  following  afternoon  tense  delegate 
were  preparing  to  vote  for  Jacobs  or  Manes  when  the  chairman  quite  accidental! 
said.  All  those  who  favor  the  candidacy  of  Robert  Scheer.  . A thousand  peop! 
simultaneously  drew  in  a sharp  breath  and  let  it  out  in  a whoop,  suddenly  rcalim 
how  quickly  they'd  forgotten  the  Scheer  fever  of  the  first  two  days. 

The  Free  Huey  Newton"  resolution  was  an  anti-climax  too.  Everyone  expect* 
a big  fight  over  "Fair  Trial  for  Huey"  ( a rather  empty  position  — who  would  war 
to  deny  a fair  trial  to  anyone?)  vs.  "Free  Huey"  (which  recognizes  his  position  as 
political  prisoner).  When  support  for  "Free  Huey"  turned  out  to  be  overwhelm^ 
the  supermilitants,  disappointed  at  missing  the  action,  insisted  on  adding  the  phras 
by  any  means  necessary."  They  won  the  point  but  wound  up  feeling  a little  sill] 

Bobby  Seale  and  Eldridge  Cleaver  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  had  addressed  i! 
convention  earlier,  making  strong  overtures  for  a coalition  between  their  group  ar 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement.  "We  are  not  concerned  with  color!  Seale  if 
sisted.  "We  will  judge  you  by  your  actions." 

Certainly  we  hate,  he  said.  "We  hate  what  is  being  done  to  us,  just  as  yc 
hate  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  we  refuse  to  hate  a person  for  the  color  of  his  sin 
That  s the  Ku  Klux  Klan  bag  of  tricks." 

Cleaver  presented  the  Black  Panther  theoretical  position,  which  sees  a am® 
between  the  "white  mother  country"  and  her  "black  colony"  while  urging  lb 
revolutionary  forces"  on  each  side  cooperate  with  each  other  without  fusing  into 
single  organization.  The  coalition  between  Black  Panthers  and  Peace  and  Freedo: 
ad  been  tentative,  delicate,  marked  by  mutual  suspicion,  but  nevertheless  a succes 
he  said,  and  now  the  Panthers  wanted  to  broaden  it  and  make  it  permanent 

Black  people,  said  Cleavar,  held  formal  status  as  American  citizens,  but  the  tea 
ity  of  their  lives  was  as  colonial  subjects.  The  Panthers  would  urge  black  people' 
use  their  "papier-mache"  legal  rights  to  help  their  white  allies,  by  registering  at 
voting  Peace  and  Freedom;  but  their  main  emphasis  had  to  be  inward,  toward  tl 
black  colony.  Black  people  whose  main  activity  was  inside  the  Peace  and  Freedo 
Party  were.  Cleaver  said,  "misguided  political  freaks"  — a statement  he  lat 
retracted. 

Cleaver  and  Seale  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  support  any  special  vein 
rights  for  a black  caucus  inside  Peace  and  Freedom.  The  convention  rules  alreac 
granted  the  black  caucus  power  to  determine  Peace  and  Freedom  policy  on  questioi 
of  black  self-determination,  unless  overruled  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  M 
The  Black  and  Brown  Caucus  meanwhile  was  planning  to  push  for  more—' 
bicameral"  representation  (two  separate  "houses"  with  mutual  veto),  or  for  50* 
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Smes 


black  and  brown  caucus 


REYES  TIJERINA 

Statement  of  the  Black  and  Brown  Caucus  on  minority 
representation  inside  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Convention : 

The  Black  and  Brown  Caucus  has  voted  to  establish  itself  as 
a permanent  ongoing  body.  It  has  chosen  to  relate  to  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  through  the  mechanism  of  a coalition  on  non- 
negotiable  issues  of  self-determination.  Membership  in  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  will  be  maintained  and  encouraged.  We  invite 
all  members  of  oppressed  national  minorities  to  join  the  Black 
and  Brown  Caucus  and  to  register  Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 


statement  of  principles 

Text  of  resolution  on  general  principles,  as  proposed  by  Marvin  Garson, 
ij mended  by  Mario  Savio  (second  and  final  paragraphs),  and  rammed  through 
b;/  Michael  Parker  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Convention: 

The  basis  of  human  dignity  is  the  ability  of  people  to  make  the  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives  — to  order  their  own  private  lives  as  they  choose,  and  to 
decide  collectively  with  their  peers  on  matters  of  collective  concern. 

The  fundamental  decisions  which  affect  people's  lives  are  economic  deci- 
sions. The  people  have  power  over  their  economy  only  when  they  can  make  it 
vork  to  fulfill  their  needs.  But  today  in  America  the  public  institutions  of 
government,  by  which  the  people  might  exercise  such  power,  are  the  willing 
-ervants  of  an  industrial  state  which,  operating  through  millions  of  function- 
ries  who  are  "only  doing  their  jobs,"  manages  the  economy  and  thereby  the 
Hives  of  the  ordinary  people  in  the  interests  of  expanding  profit  and  continued 
lational  and  world-wide  domination. 

Individual  wage-earners  are  defined  as  inferior  to  the  employers  who  man- 
1 ge  them.  Collectively,  through  unions,  they  are  still  subordinate  to  the  people 
vho  buy  their  labor. 

Black  people  as  individuals  are  at  the  mercy  of  brutally  racist  police  and 
ubtly  racist  employers.  Black  communities  are  invariably  governed  by  white 
ower  structures  "downtown."  The  same  holds  true  of  other  oppressed 
inorities. 

Individual  soldiers  must  follow  even  the  most  arbitrary  orders  of  superior 
officers  under  penalty  of  court-martial.  They  are  not  allowed  at  all  to  organize 
hemselves  for  redress  of  grievances,  let  alone  to  demand  justifications  for  a 
var  in  which  they  risk  their  lives. 

Students,  youth,  welfare  clients,  and  many  other  kinds  of  people  find 
hemselves  in  the  same  position.  And  all  Americans  are  subject  to  government 
nterference  in  their  private  lives. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are  the  public  expression  of  those 
ho  hold  a disproportionate  share  of  power  in  private  life.  The  Peace  and 
reedom  Party  supports  the  efforts  of  the  powerless  to  gain  dignity  by  exer- 
ising  some  real  control  over  their  own  lives:  black  people  trying  to  organize 
heir  own  communities,  wage-earners  who  strike  for  their  rights  against  their 
mployers  or  in  wildcat  action  against  undemocratic  unions,  soldiers  who 
efuse  to  commit  acts  that  violate  the  dictates  of  conscience  — all  the  people 
vho  stand  up  and  resist. 

The  main  task  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Movement  is  to  organize  people 
o begin  to  gain  real  and  concrete  power  over  the  institutions  which  control 
heir  everyday  lives.  One  important  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  project  into 
he  electoral  arena  the  voices  of  people  fighting  for  human  dignity,  to  make  it 
lear  that  the  demand  for  human  dignity  is  at  root  a demand  for  power  — and 
hat  the  people  will  have  this  power  only  when  we  all  can  democratically 
ssure  that  our  economy  works  to  fulfill  human  needs  rather  than  to  increase 
he  power  and  profit  of  a small  minority.  The  function  of  Peace  and  Freedom 
andidates  is  to  act  as  the  tribunes  of  Americans  who  have  begun  to  fight  back. 


candidates  instead  of  being  controlled  by  them  and  their  personal  backers.  Now  it 
should  have  the  confidence  to  turn  outward  and  establish  a strong  public  presence. 

The  1000  delegates  and  alternates  at  the  convention  represented  only  the  five 
or  ten  thousand  people  who  have  chosen  to  join  local  Peace  and  Freedom  clubs  or 
groups.  The  great  bulk  of  registrants  are  party  members  only  in  the  technical,  legal 
sense.  More  of  them  are  likely  to  become  active  now  that  Peace  and  Freedom  has 
'finally  worked  through  the  self-absorption  of  the  last  two  months. 

This  was  the  true  significance  of  the  fight  over  the  Senatorial  endorsement.  Bob 
Scheer  stood  for  "turning  outward"  at  the  expense  of  the  party's  organizational 
integrity.  He  would  be  magnificent  on  television;  but  he  would  support  Democrats 
against  Peace  and  Freedom  candidates  when  he  chose,  and  he  would  make  up  the 
party  program  as  he  went  along.  Hugh  Manes  was  a loyal  son  of  the  party,  an 
honest  trustworthy  man  if  there  ever  was  one,  but  no  debater.  Paul  Jacobs  may  lack 
Manes'  complete  dedication  to  the  party  and  Schcer's  astonishing  rhetorical  bril- 
liance; but  in  selecting  him  as  its  candidate.  Peace  and  Freedom  seems  to  have  struck 
a balance  which  it  will  be  able  to  live  with  comfortably. 


he  total  vote,  which  would  amount  to  a majority  on  every  issue  unless  every 
white  delegate  was  present  and  voted  no.  Cleaver  went  into  the  Caucus  to 
,e  a straight  one  man  one  vote  position.  The  Black  and  Brown  Caucus  emerged 
h essentially  that. 

I The  black-white  thing"  was  thus  amicably  settled  until  the  moment  after  ad- 
jnment,  when  it  blew  up  again.  The  Black  and  Brown  Caucus  had  urged  endorse- 
tof  the  Mexican-American  leader  Reyes  Tijerina  as  Vice-Presidential  candidate, 
ttents  after  the  convention  adjourned  without  reaching  that  point  on  the  agenda, 
outing  match  began  in  the  corridor  outside  the  hall.  It  was  clear  that  some  black 
fgates  felt  hurt  and  betrayed,  but  so  many  delegates  had  gone  home  by  then  that 
as  impossible  to  sort  out  exactly  what  had  happened. 

'he  convention  was  able  to  adjourn  without  making  any  presidential  or  vice- 
'oential  endorsements  because  all  urgency  had  been  removed  from  the  question 


by  the  Secretary  of  State's  ruling  that  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  could  not  have 
a presidential  primary.  No  presidential  candidate  can  be  placed  on  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  ballot  until  August,  when  the  officially  recognized  Party  Central  Commit- 
tee convenes. 

Some  delegates  wanted  to  make  tentative  endorsements  now,  but  the  sentiment 
was  not  strong  enough  for  either  the  Gregory  or  the  Spock  booms  to  get  off  the 
ground.  The  organizer  of  the  draft-Spock  campaign,  Malcolm  Burnstein  of  the 
NCNP  (National  Conference  for  New  Politics),  deserted  the  Spock  headquarters  and 
spent  the  last  day  of  the  convention  manning  the  sandwich  stand  in  the  lobby. 

All  this  time  the  delegates  had  been  manfully  trying  to  hammer  out  a program, 
but  most  of  the  workshop  proposals  were  being  referred  back  to  the  local  groups 
for  discussion  and  ratification.  Fearing  that  the  convention  would  adjourn  without 
adopting  even  a general  statement  of  principles  and  that  Peace  and  Freedom  might 
appear  to  the  public  like  a gigantic  study  group,  1 abused  my  position  on  the  barely- 
existent  Styles  Committee  to  draw  up  a statement  of  principles  and  get  it  passed 
after  a full  day  of  lobbying. 

Having  survived  so  handily  its  own  founding  convention.  Peace  and  Freedom 
has  created  something  unique  in  American  politics  — a party  which  controls  its 
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Shat  cS^S  HAM6-  STYLED  THE  PRESIDENT  S 
M/-i7-ew.  CAMPAIGN"  OF  SPEAKING  EN GAGEMENT.S 

<***'“*  noMcn  forces  staj.oms.^ 

HAD  YET 
rj0  ADDRESS  A CROUD  IN 
ANY  MAJOR  AMERICAN) 

CITY  WHEN  THE  STROKS 
CAME  ! THE  PRESIDENT 
IS  NJOLO  l M CRITICAL  ‘ 

ConOiTION  AT  THE 
WALTER  REED  ARMY, 

HOSPITAL/ 


' vj£'VE  JUST  RECEIVED  LATE  WORO 

FToM  DOCTORS  AT  WALTER  RE6D.  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CONDITION  I*  &RAVAl,„| 
Mr! JOHNSON  IS  SCHEDULE^  UNt^GO 
SPECIAL  SOWrBRV  O.CTATEO^S  V.TAL| 
TO  THE  NATION'S  SECURITY,  _ 

■^TT  LOOKS  AT  THIS 

/moment,  As  though 
Ithe  presidents  „ 

1CRIT1CS  ARE  GOING 
ITO  GET  THEIR  WiSHj 
lUBJ  ts  ABOUT  TO 
, HAVE  A CHANGE: 

OF  HEART . 


(THE  HEART' OF  A CIONj 

If  (THE-  BLEEDING  HEART 

... -- l/T>X  OF  A LIBERAL  ! 

SIR7,  we  HAVE^\  ,,-p — . 

^THE  DONORS-)  ||/mE  HEART  OF  A ^ 

ALABAMA  SHARE CRoppagl 


ttBASMflDObB 

at  Valter  Re^p 


rp/w 


^Goodnig-ht.chetv 


Goodnight! 
DAVID. 


|&T  A HIGH 
PARTY  CAUCUS 


_ ^OE  MUST  SETi l ouSLY/ 
'CONSIDER  THE  CHOICt  , 

OF  adoiuorlooR  CONCERk 

r-  SHOULD  BE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT’S 
HEALTH,  THE  NATION'S  SECURITY,  AN  D, 
MAINLY,  FOR  PlCKlN  G OP  VOTE  S . 
.THEREFORE,  WE  CHOSc  THE 
r v -j,  1 HEART  OF-. 


VQUjj. 


/b0 


CAN  DO  FC»- 


A NEV  FIRST-CLASS  STAM P WAS  ISSUED 
AND  MR.UUCOLNS  WIFE  WAS  AWARDED  THE 

CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  F\T  A 

WHITE  HOUSE  CEREMONY!  GEORGE  WASH 
INGTON  UWCOLn'S  BlRTHOAY  BECAME  A LEGAL 
HOLIDAY-  IT  UAS  TO  BE  CALLED 'OQNQg  PAY. 


T>|£  transplant's  Been  a success,  doctor,  sut,  frankly 

lOF'RE  worried/ -** 


— 

BUT  THE-  PATIENT  HAS  BEEU  RESPOmdiiog 
TOTREATMEUT  VET^V  WELL  / 


That's  not  the  point-  tpe  public  isn’t  RESPOND- 
ING TO  HIS  CONDITION  AT  ^LL  ACCORDlNGTO  THE  LATEST 

ward  is  poll  some  people  have  even  Burned  the/r 
MEDICARE  CAPPS  IN  POTEST 

' cAn  continue  corrective 

SURG-eRY.ReMOVINE  HIS  MORE 
UNAPPEALING  SUPERFICIAL  aspect, 
AMO  SUMTVTUTING  features  hcCc 
‘flN  —WiWfrTO  THE  QtoAD  r* 

■Mp^CONSE^Su^ 

, THE  ' A.  t(. 

i stuff. 


r 

^AS 


D0C( 


/GENTLEMEN, THE  DOC  HERE  REPORTS  THAT  HIS 
(TEAM  OF  CARDIAC  SPECi  ALISTTS,  PROTOLOGASTS 
And  PLASTIC  SURGEONS  HAVE , WITH  THE  AIDE  OF 
A TEAn  OF  CONSUMER.  ANALYSTS,  MAPE  A NEW MAN 

*-  OUT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT/  ONE  MORE  > 

SUITED  TO  SEAR  THE  RIGORS  OF  THIS 
CAMPAIGN;  ONE  GAURAItfcO  TD  BRING 
A DEMOCRAT  BACK  TO  THE  WHITE 

House  in  -68  : 


IOW  1 KNOW  WE’RE> 
' AU  ANXIOUS  TO  SEE 
WHAT  THE  DOC  AND 
HlS  fcOYS  HAVE  DONE] 
SO—  Pull  BACK  THE 

curtain  ! 


Gentle  men.  we’ve  all  had  a shoc<n 
JT  AHM  AFRAID  THIS  ONLEH  POINTS  UP 
' OWAH  PEOBLEM--THE  GROWlN1  APPEAL 
OF  THE  SENATOR  FROM  NEW  YOpU</ 
WE  MUST  TAKE  A BOLD  NEW  TACK  / 
DEAN,  GIT  ME  THE  BRAIN  TRUST- 

DOCTOR.  1 SUPPOSE 
NOO  KNOW  WHAT 
THIS  MEANS?  j 

Back  to  the 

LOU)  OPERATING  TA&LE?] 


NAW,COMOH?WHM's  the  MATTK^Wf 


IS  YFOR.  PRESIDENT  SPEAKItO' 


GREAT 

J^^SLOBBERIN' 

" HAW6J0U/LS/ 


iV 


/HEUO,  BRAIN  TRUST  HERE  / 
( OH,  HELLO,  SIR / YOU’D 
Like  to  place  an  order? 

WELL  ...Yes,  WE  HAVE  THAT 
IT£M  IN  OUR  FILES. 


-HEART- 

BftOCC 


r-ftoov-  r 

|c.6UE*Ag>.  | 


O 


[-60DV- 

|A.STEva< 


GENTLEMEN ! IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
HIS  PARTY  NO  MAN  HAS  EVER  SACRIFICED 
kMORE.‘  UOHEN  OUR  GREAT  PRESIDENT 
1CEALI2ED  THPfT  ONLY  ONE 
Person)  could  defeat  the 

,>^l_^\  POPULAR  SENATOR.  FROM 


GREAT 

scan-/ 


GOOD. 

000/ 


mCREDt&U: 


-CAUSrcw 
L.8  *»rtSc 


NEW  YORK  HE  ACTED  IMMEDIATELY 
^ \1)ITH OUT  STINT. -- 


•Wit 


-Q 


ir 


ZT, 


BUT  tJOvO  I KNOtOT^ 
WE’ILE  ALL  ANYI0US-- 
TO  SEE.-.\jJHATTHE  DOC 
AND  HIS  QOYS  HAVE »- 
GIVEN  US-^.  SO...  j 


WHY'S  EVERYONE  STARIMG?  YOU'D 
THINK  YOU’D  JUST  SEEN  A GHOST.' 


...AND  SO  THE  TORCH  WAS  PASSED.' 
THANKS  T07HE  MIRACLES  OF  MEDICAL 

r Science  the  party  was  able  to  turn 
Sure  defeat  into  an  unparaueled  Victory' 
'Things  changed  for  the  better  at  home,  our 
[Alienated  youth  converted 
to  CATHOLICISM.  OUR 
NEGROES  FORSOOK 


"AND  MR.  JOHNSON?  WELL,  AS  YOU  KNOW, HlS  OLD  ORGANS* 
WERE  REPLACED  UNTIL  HE  HAD  THE  HEALTHY  BODY  OF 
A MAN  OFSO.  BUT  THEN  THE  BODY  BEGAN  TO  REJECT 

THE  BRAIN/ 

"LYNDON  STILL  RUNS  THE  WHOLE  SHOW  OF  COURSE, 
BUT  HE  NEVER  APPEARS  IN  PUBLIC  NOW.  HE  WORKS  OUT 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  IK)  THE  PENTAGON- 


MILITANCY  FOR. 
HYMN  SINGING. 
| THE  CXXLAR  IS 
.SOUNDER  THAN 
EVER. 


WE  STILL  DONT 
SEEM  TO  BE 
.Winning  in 

VIETNAM, 

However. 


Gai  Srtth 


A PRESIDENT'  1968 


If  the  eye  he  jaundiced,  pluck  it  out.  f 

ft 
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If  the  society  is  rotten,  rid  thyself  of  it. 

GUERRILLA  THEATER  — NOVEMBER,  1967 

R.  C.  Davis  and  all  those  .whom  you  know;  friends,  aficionadoes,  tourists,  and 


BIBLICAL  EXISTENTIAL  BRECHTIAN 

The  social  assumptions  which  one  accepts  will  determine  the  type 
of  theatre  one  creates;  street  theatre,  park  theatre,  worker's  theatre, 
or  warmed-over  bathroom  theatre.  Theatrical  discussions  must  include 
the  socio-political  attitudes  of  the  performers  in  order  to  comprehend 
why  some  believe  theatre  a tool  of  change  and  others  "love  the  thea- 
aaaater." 

It  is  of  course  entertaining  to  read  quasi-revolutionary  statements 
and  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  theatre  and  society  for  a readership  that 
is  outside  the  mainstream  of  action,  however  we  shall  continue  in 
hopes  that  words  on  paper  may  communicate  thoughts  that  will  lead 
to  action. 

My  own  theatrical  premise 

WESTERN  SOCIETY  IS  ROTTEN  IN  GENERAL,  CAPITALIST  SO- 
CIETY IN  THE  MAIN,  AND  U.S.  SOCIETY  IN  THE  PARTICULAR 

The  basis  of  the  disease  is  private  property;  it  puts  the  value  on  all 
things  in  terms  of  money  and  possessions  and  splits  man's  personality 
into  fragmented  specialties,  thus  making  him  useless  on  the  dance 
floor  yet  well-equipped  to  run  an  IBM  1324.  The  idea  of  community 
so  necessary  to  a healthy  individual  is  hemmed  in  by  the  picket  fences 
surrounding  each  patch  of  wealth  and  the  concept  of  a total  man  has 
been  sutured  by  idiotic  efficient  specialization.  (This  is  a simplifica- 
tion of  the  condition;  for  further  information  read:  Marx,  Freud,  Nor- 
man O.  Brown,  H.  Marcuse,  Regis  Debray,  C.  Guevara,  Sun  Tzu,  Mao 
Tse  Tung,  Thorsten  Veblen,  Carl  Oglesby,  Gary  Snyder,  etc.,  (etc.). 

For  the  theatre  that  wishes  to  change  the  above  and  to  present  alter- 
natives, the  problem  is  in  many  parts: 

PERSONNEL  * PROGRAM  * PLACE  * PUBLIC 

The  personnel factors,  directors,  tech,  etc.)  must  come  from  the  class 
they  want  to  change.  If  you  are  middle  class  dropouts,  you  then  play 
for  middle  class  dropouts,  workers  for  working  class,  Mexican-Amer- 
icans  for  Mexican-Americans,  etc.  Social  work  theatre  is  out;  play  for 
your  own  kind  — you  understand  them,  and  they  identify  with  you. 

The  program  depends  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  group.  It  may  be 
rock  and.  roll  music  or  street  pilppets,  but  whatever  the  style  of  thea- 
ter, the  content  has  to  be  a result  of  the  experience  of  the  personnel. 
To  make  this  more  clear:  We  asked  ourselves  in  the  Mime  Troupe  how 
we  could  STOP  the  war  — we  then  did  a satire  on  our  own  anti-war 
Pacifism  ( L'Amant  Militaire  by  John  Holden  and  others). 

The  place  you  do  it  indicates  your  style/your  feelings/your  atti- 
tudes ..  . Regis  Debray:  "The  revolutionary  in  the  mountains  is  differ- 
ent that  the  talking  revolutionary  in  the  city." 

Or  McLuhan:  "Media  is  part  of  the  message  . . . Location  is  the 
platform  or  the  sponge  for  your  program." 

The  public  is  made  up  of  all  those  who  think  they  see  you  in  them 


sometimes  peers. 

It's  all  very  simple  on  paper,  but  the  making  and  the  proper  use  of 
materials  depends  upon  your  own  analysis  of  the  needs  and  possibili- 
ties in  your  own  location.  To  present  Commedia  dell'arte  in  the  middle 
of  Canada  may  only  be  a historical  exploration.  But  whatever  the 
presentation,  it  must  engage  the  common  issues,  it  must  become  essen- 
tial to  the  very  existence  of  the  community  (i.e.  it  feeds  off  and  feeds 
into  the  community)  and  it  must  become  a significant  moral  force. 

Success  in  terms  of  money,  commercial  fame,  fancy  magazine 
spreads  and  foundation  grants  from  state,  federal  or  local  sources  is 
usually  out  unless  you  live  in  the  advanced  neo-socialist  countries 
where  criticism  of  prevailing  conditions  is  in  order.  Viz:  Jean-Louis 
Barrault  with  The  Screens  (National  Assembly  almost  stopped  it)  or 
Kenneth  Tynan  and  Laurence  Olivier  with  Soldiers  by  R.  Hochhuth 
(censored  by  the  Public  Censor).  In  those  less  than  advance  govern- 
ment subsidized  countries,  the  theatre  as  moral  force  will,  as  does  the 
single  artist,  have  to  live  by  its  wits.  To  live  by  your  wits  is  not  to 
imitate  the  hustler  who  is  a low-class  capitalist,  but  rather  the  Latin 
American  guerrilla  who  is  a low-class  socialist. 

The  object  is  to  work  at  a presentation  that  talks  to  a community 
of  people  and  that  expresses  what  you  (as  a community)  all  know 
but  what  no  one  is  saying:  thoughts,  images,  observation  and  discov- 
eries that  are  not  printed  in  newspapers  nor  made  into  movies:  truth 
that  may  be  shocking  and  honesty  that  is  vulgar  to  the  aesthete. 

* Prepare  to  go  out  of  business  at  any  moment 

* Prepare  to  give  up  your  house,  your  theatre  or  your 
troupe,  and  even  your  ideas  if  something  more  essential 
comes  along 

* Travel  light  and  keep  in  shape 

* IDEAS  LIKE  PROPERTY  CANNOT  BE  PRIVATE 

* Nothing  is  sacred  — only  sometimes  tenderness. 

That  is  the  prescription  fbr' a theatre  company  that  is  meaningful. 
Like  a life  that  is  valuable,  you  must  begin  by  dropping  but,  getting 
away,  leaving  behind,  dumping,  junking  the  waste  of  dishonorable 
middle  class  institutions,  groups,  ideas  and  debris  of  years  of  decay. 
(They  are  cynical,  bored  and  depressed  anyway). 

The  first  step  may  be  dramatic;  to  walk  away  or  drop  out  from  mid- 
dle class  America  (middle  class  America  is  all  over  the  world).  Yet 
the  act  of  creating  a life  style  that  replaces  most,  if  not  all,  middle  class 
capitalistic  assumptions  with  a life  style  that  won’t  quit,  is  a full-time 
job  of  a full-time  guerrilla. 

Which  of  course  is  the  only  way  to  live. 


photo  by  Erik  Weber 


i If  the  world  he  immoral,  change  it. 
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from  lift  field... 

BERKELEY  BASKETBALL  ^ BARDAaB 

Live  Oak  Park  sirs  at  the  foot  of  the  Berkeley  Hills,  accessible  both  to 
the  student  and  black  flatlands  and  to  the  semi-exclusive  homes  of  success- 
ful professionals.  It  is  a very  Berkeley  park  with  tennis  courts,  a small  art 
gallery,  lovely  hidden  picnic  tables,  and  a complete  set  of  progressive  co-op 
mothers  overlooking  their  young  children  creatively  at  play  in  a large  mo  - 
em  sand  box.  But  it  is  also  an  American  park  and  therefore  the  center  of 
activity  is  the  old  blacktop  basketball  court. 

Playground  basketball  is  the  game  of  the  American  city,  perhaps  because 
it  requires  so  little  equipment.  All  you  need  is  a basket,  a ball,  and  about 
one  hundred  square  feet  of  court.  Even  the  most  indifferent  and  claustro- 
phobic city  can  offer  enough  playground  facilities  for  a pick-up  game  of 
basketball. 

Berkeley,  of  course,  is  neither  indifferent  nor  claustrophobic  and  its 
basic  gentleness  is  evident  in  its  brand  of  playground  basketball.  The  kind 
of  basketball  played  in  the  streets  is  always  a good  indication  of  the  psychic 
state  of  a city,  and  Berkeley  is  in  fairly  good  shape. 

Most  other  American  cities  are  not.  The  basketball  played  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  is  brutal  and  ferocious.  Almost  all  the  games  I can  re- 
member ended  in  fist  fights  — and  the  games  themselves  were  veiled  war- 
fare. Players  pushed,  hacked,  and  bumped  until  someone  got  too  rough  and 
there  was  a quick  punch  (the  most  important  rule  in  street  fighting  is  to 
swing  first)  and  the  fight  and  the  game  were  over. 

A pick-up  game  in  Los  Angeles  suffers  from  an  even  more  serious 
malady.  Since  Los  Angeles  has  no  neighborhoods,  the  park  or  playground 
is  not  a meeting  place  for  friends.  When  you  play  in  the  park  very  often  you 
find  yourself  playing  with  strangers  — people  you  may  never  see  again. 
The  game  becomes  purely  an  individual  matter;  there  is  almost  no  passing 
to  teammates.  Players  simply  take  turns  working  one  on  one  against  a 
defender.  The  only  place  I have  ever  heard  of  a man  keeping  a tally  of  his 
individual  points  in  a game  of  pick-up  basketball  is  in  the  playgrounds  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  weekend  games  in  Live  Oak  Park  are  played  under  the  same  un- 
official rules  that  govern  the  game  throughout  the  country.  It  is  played  on 
half  the  court  with  three  men  on  a team.  The  team  that  scores  takes  the  ball 
out,  and  the  first  team  to  score  24  points  wins  (32  points  is  a popular  win- 
ning score  in  the  East).  When  a team  wins  they  stay  on  the  court  and  play 
the  next  three  challengers. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  rules  is  that  the  players 
have  to  call  their  own  fouls.  In  most  places  this  is  a focus  of  constant  bicker- 
ing, but  at  Live  Oak  there  is  an  unspoken  agreement  not  to  complain.  If  a 
man  calls  an  unjust  foul  you  are  not  supposed  to  grace  it  with  a remark. 

A player  who  calls  many  unjust  fouls  usually  gets  roughed  up  a bit,  but 
only  the  chronic  complainers  will  say  anything. 

Most  of  the  players  at  Live  Oak  are  college  age,  although  there  are  a 
few  high  school  students  and  one  late  middle  aged  medical  doctor  who  has 
a sweet  good  humor  and  the  inevitable  nickname  of  Doc.  Over  half  the 
players  are  black,  but  race  is  not  an  important  part  of  the  game.  Certainly 
the  black-white  tension  is  there,  but  it  is  very  superficial  since  most  of  the 
regular  players  know  one  another  too  well  to  classify  each  other  by  race 
There  are  complainers,  and  hustlers,  and  dramatists,  and  con  men,  and  cry 
babies,  but  all  those  categories  fit  men  of  both  races.  This  does  not  substan- 
tiate some  liberal  nonsense  about  how  everybody  is  the  same  under  the  skin; 
blacks  and  whites  have  very  different  styles  in  which  they  complain,  hustle, 
con,  and  cry. 

The  games  are  contests  of  character  rather  than  of  race.  Men  can  hardly 
help  but  reveal  themselves  when  they  are  at  play.  Hostility  is  most  obvious, 
but  if  you  look  carefully  you  can  see  conceit,  humility,  dignity,  aggressive- 
ness, and  the  whole  monopoly  of  human  characteristics. 

But  those  characteristics  must  find  their  expression  in  the  context  of  the 
relaxed  pleasantness  of  Live  Oak  Park.  Sometimes  the  words  are  harsh. 

1 have  seen  a couple  of  near  fights.  But  usually  the  sky  is  high  and  the  air 
is  warm.  And  it  feels  good  for  a change  to  participate  in  something  so  very 
American  that  doesn't  turn  your  stomach. 
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Homestead  Players  Present 

"SLOW  DANCE 
ON  THE 
KILLING 
GROUND" 

Intersection 

756  Union 

Friday  & Saturday  8:30  p.m. 
March  15-16  / 22-23  / 29-30 


397-6061 


$2.50 


UNIVERSITY  ART  MUSEUM 
Jean-Luc  Godard  Retrospective 
A WOMAN  IS  A WOMAN  (1961) 
with  Anna  Karina,  Jcnn-Paul  Bclmondn 
and 

MY  LIFE  TO  LIVE  (1962) 
with  Anna  Karina 

Sunday  Wheeler  Aud 

March  24  UC  Campus 

8:00 

Tickets  at  the  Door 
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The  Secret  of 


vibrations  come  and  go  (gee  is  it  me  god)  and  the 
dancing  is  stomping  and  things  getting  louder.  A dig- 
ger yells  above  the  crowd  that  those  who  want  to  rap 
can  move  into  the  next  room,  it  is  the  secret  of  life. 


i go  into  the  next  room  because  i am  one  of  those  who 
wants  to  rap  because  i think  it  is  no  fun  around  here, 
i think  that  is  the  secret  of  life,  i'm  bleeding  on  the 
walls. 


The  rap  roopi  next  door  to  the  stomping- room  is 
dominated  by  a ladder  like  in  Our  Town.  The  ladder 
is  covered  with  string,  the  string  from  the  stomp 
room  webbed  the  ladder  in  the  rap  room  (two  diggers 
faced  each  other  and  rapped,  "louder  please;"  but 
they  could  only  hear  themselves.  "What's  the  meet- 
ing about?"  Digger  looks  at  the  question:  "Meet," 
he  says.  Right,  meet,  double  meat.  The  ladder  is  cov- 
ered with  string.  What  has  god  been  doing  since  he 
created  man?  building  ladders,  letting  them  up,  and 
letting  men  down.  The  ladder  is  covered  with  the 
secret  of  life. 


Louis  Rapoport 

i went  to  the  free  city  thing  monday  night  at  the  bot- 
tom of  haight  street,  saw  some  friends  happy  to  see 
them,  sat  down,,  feeling  all  right  — naively  asked 
what  was  going  to  happen,  was  straightened  out  by 
someone  who  said,  "this  — is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen." The  This  he  referred  to  was  a generally  amica- 
ble getting  together  of  many  people  of  the  commu- 
nity, bringing  food  and  bells  and  drums  and  rapping 
and  IT  WAS  PLEASANT,  and  i was  happy  that  it 
was  pleasant  and  that  i was  pleased;  a baby  feeds  her 
mother  a flower  and  sips  wine;  furry  dogs;  pass  out 
balloons  tribal  stomp  blow  up  the  balloons  and  let 
them  float  over  your  brothers  and  sisters  (i  suspected 
they  were  brothers  and  sisters,  without  the  balloons). 
Some  of  the  balloons  pop  and  i twitch  and  get  para- 
noid because  i think  it  is  a gun  i am  hearing,  even 
with  all  the  beautiful  hip  people  and  swell  vibrations 
(they  were  good  at  first,  they  are  always  good  at 
first),  priest  with  peace  symbol  and  cross  blowing  up 
a balloon,  people  beating  drums  (Hurry  up);  a hippy 
with  a hip  moniker  cupping  his  hands  and  going 
around  collecting  "any  spare  change"  for  "kites  and 
strings  — for  the  equinox,"  and  my  good  vibrations 
completely  disappeared  and  i hated  the  bastard,  spare 
change  up  your  ass,  you  not  a saint  begging  alms, 
you  are  a white  american  who  doesn't  need  spare 


change  for  useless  shit  fly  a kite  on  the  equinox  be- 
cause the  astrologer  down  the  block  hipped  you  to 
Equinox  being  a heavy  day,  so  you  go  fly  your  fuck- 
ing kite  while  the  earth  ^creams  in  pain,  that's  going 
to  make  things  all  right,  pacify  all  the  demons  futz- 
ing  around  with  the  universe.  . . 

the  passing  of  the  hands  being  over,  i settle  back  and 
remember  that  hate  is  bad  for  you,  that  things  will 
be  all  right,  and  that  this  is  the  free  city,  start  talking 
to  a friend  and  feeling  better  Boom  a balloon  breaks 
and  i don't  get  upset  about  the  gunshot  (i  can  hear 
the  shot  of  a gun  every  time  a balloon  breaks),  be- 
cause i am  enjoying  talking  to  a friend.  A man  gets 
my  attention  and  gives  me  the  end  of  a white  string, 
tells  me  "pass  it  along,"  i am  confused,  he  smiles, 
and  says  "IT  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  LIFE." 

I am  disgusted,  but  recall  Doing  Your  Thing,  and. 
Don't  Put  Anything  Down  Least  Ye  Be  Put  Down, 
so  i pass  the  string  along  (spitefully),  my  friend 
laughs/cries/  and  is  disgusted.  Meanwhile,  everyone 
smiles  at  the  string,  and  gets  tangled  up  in  the  secret 
of  life  (i  am  you  and  us  is  me  and  We  is  all  tangled 
together  in  the  fucking  string).  Conversation,  mean- 
while, diminished  as  three  harps  a flute  and  drums 
start  up  a beat  and  i'm  not  so  uptight  because  there 
is  a good  beat  and  these  are  good  people;  but  the  good 


A lawyer  says  something,  there  are  twenty  people  in 
the  room,  two  of  us  hear  what  the  lawyer  says  and 
instantly  forget  it.  Conversations  start,  i join  a friend 
who  is  at  the  edge  of  a small  group.  One  of  the  dig- 
gers who  is  not  a digger  but  is.  a digger  says  to  my 
friend:  "are  you  a fascist?  what  do  you  want,  do  you 
want  everyone  to  come  together  so  you  can  address 
them  So  you  can  go  on  your  EGO  trip  is  that  what 
you  want?"  (change  your  name  and  your  ego  ups 
and  dies) 

A digger  helper  comes  up:  "Somebody  lost  two  sil- 
ver rings  everybody  let's  look  around  for  the  rings." 
the  guy  next  to  me  says,  "I  think  it's  kind  of  good 
that  the  rings  have  been  liberated." 

There  is  talk  from  one  of  the  head  people  about  the 
free  bank,  i like  these  people,  i love  these  people 
i don't  think  these  people  know  what  they  are  doing 
i think  they  are  fucking  up,  building  altars  instead  of 
destroying  them. 

The  free  news  is  passed  around,  it's  heavy  and  fine 
. . the  flowering  weed  destroys  the  vaults  of  mar- 
ble/ the  onlooker  finds  no  shelter  from  the  wind/  the 
children  build  houses  together/  sharing  their  tools 
and  their  love  songs/  offering  themselves  to  each 
other/  they  walk  through  the  fire/  and  survive/  new 
consciousness  arises." 

i like  them  and  they  are  my  brothers.  It  is  the  end  of 
the  age,  and  the  world  is  shaking  apart.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Pretend?  Create  a free  utopia  within  this 
cancerous  civilization?  Do  people  really  believe  Ma- 
harishi  Cocksucker  HIS  HOLINESS;  that  you  can 
close  your  eyes  and  meditate  and  open  your  eyes  and 
declare  a free  city  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  tanks 
Nike  Thor  Jupiter? 

We  have  to  stop  the  secret  of  life  from  choking  us 
to  death. 

I don't  want  to  give  one  percent  free.  I have  things 
to  do  with  money,  and  i'm  not  uptight  about  it.  any 
form  of  tithe  is  death.  If  someone  passes  you  the  se- 
cret of  life,  give  him  a balloon. 


FREE  University  of  Berkeley 
SPRING  SUPPLEMENT 
Classes  Starting  Now 
841-6794 


RESIST  THE  DRAFT  — APRIL  3 

The  Resistance,  1321  Oak  St.  SF  626-1910 


HERE  & NOW 
"Happenings  In  First  Cnuse" 
Haight  & Scott  — San  Francisco 
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THURSDAY.  March  21 
FILMS:  Chaplin,  Keaton,  Laurel  k Hardy 
Feather's  Pt.  4416  18th  St„  SF,  8:30  pm,  SI, 
info.  861-5491 
CONCERT:  Kaleidoscope,  Straight  Theater, 
SF,  7 & 9 pm,  $1.50 

DRAMA:  Strindberg's  Ghost  Sonata,  w/cf- 
fccts;  God's  Eye  Theater.  512  Frederick,  SF, 
8:30  pm,  $1.75  (stud.  $1)  info.  621-1928,  5- 
6 pm 

CONCERT:  SF  Symphony  Orch;  Hearst  Greek 
Theater  UCB,  2 pm,  free,  get  tickets  at  Ste- 
phens Hall 

GUERRILLA  SEMINARS  on  urban  warfare 
counter-insurgency,  readings  by  Che.  Debray. 
Fannon,  Mao,  Lenin,  Malcolm  X.  SF  State 
Expmntl  College,  7-10  pm,  info.  469-9123 
CONCERT/DANCE,  Fillmore  Aud.  Moby 
Grape,  Traffic.  Lemon  Pipers,  Spirit,  8:30  pm, 

,C™  rERT/DANCE  New  Orleans  House, 
1505  San  Pablo  Bkly,  Curley  Cooke  s Hurdy 
Curdy  Band,  9:30,  $1.50 
FRIDAY.  March  22 

FILMS:  Chaplin,  Keaton,  More,  see  March  21 
new  times  8 fe  10  pm 
DRAMA:  Strindberg,  see  March  21 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Avalon  Ballroom,  Siegel 
Schwoll,  Kaleidescopc,  Savage  Resurrection, 
Lights,  8:30,  $3 

"venders 

Available  at  12  Noon  Thursday 
r Make  more  selling  the  Express  Times  Venders 
|get  10  cents  per  copy.  It  sells  for  15  cents  a 
Icopy  Get  the  Pxprcss  Times  at  The  Third  . 

I World  below  the  Trim  Mint  on  Haiaht  Street 
land  a.  the  STORE  2491  Telegraph  Avenue  bc- 
| tween  Dwight  VVa^  and  I lastc  St  in  Berkeley 


MEETING:  for  the  TSU  5 case  — Floyd  Nich- 
ols (defendant),  Stanley  Wright,  2338  Mar- 
ket St.,  SF,  8 pm,  SI  donation,  50c  stud.  & 
unemployed.  Militant  Labor  Forum 
SATURDAY.  March  22 
CONCERT/DANCE:  New  Orleans  House,  see 
March  21 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Winterland,  see  March 

21 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Avalon,  see  March  21 
PICNIC;  Oakland  Peace  k Freedom  Move- 
ment, 2-6:30  pm,  rain  or  shine,  Sanborn  Park 
CONCERT/DANCE;  Winterland,  Traffic;  Mo-  and  LodSe'  Fniitvale  & E.  16th  St.  Bring  your 
by  Grape,  Lemon  Pipers,  Spirit,  8:30  pm,  S3  own  Eood- 
CONCERT:  Contemporary  music  — Cage,  SUNDAY,  March  23 

others,  1924  Cedar,  BKLY,  8.30  pm,  $1.50,  FILM:  WC-  Fields-  Never  Give  a Sucker  an 
info.  848-6767  Fven  Break  k You  Can't  Cheat  an  Honest 

CONCERT/DANCE.  New  Orleans  House,  Ma.n'  2338  Market  St.,  SF,  7 & 9:10,  spons 
1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  Loading  Zone,  Susie  Mlll,ant  Lflhor  Forum,  552-1266,  $1 
Levin  k combo,  9:30  pm,  $2  F1LM:  Jcan-Luc  Godard,  A Woman  is  a Wom- 

an k My  Life  to  Live.  Wheeler  Aud  UCB 
tickets  at  the  door,  8 pm 

*«. 
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MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  looking  for 
House  to  share  in  the  country.  Please  call 
549-3959,  ask  for  Pam 
DANGEROUS  WORK  WANTED  — Time 
and/or  money  no  object.  Perilous  work  our 
forte,  call  Paul,  TE  2-7226 
WHOEVER  STOLE  Mad  River's  Gibson  ES- 
335-TDC  (ser.  no.  862364),  cherry  finish 
PLEASE  RETURN  IT.  We  need  it  for  record- 
ing. REWARD  if  promptly  returned.  552- 
1595,  Thanks  

DAVID  J.  — please  pick  up  a letter  from 
Cincinnati  at  the  main  SFPO  — Gen.  Deliv- 
ery. Your  Cincinnati  friends  of  Wed.  evening. 
Mar.  13 

LIBERATION  NEWS  SERVICE  needs,  full- 
time  printer,  office  manager,  writers,  poems, 
essays,  stories,  photos,  cartoons,  car,  paper 
cutter,  typewriters,  ideas,  money,  queries, 
complaints  and  love.  LNS,  3 Thomas  Circle 
Wash.  DC,  20005 

RED  SQUARE  — hand  sewn  groovy  clothes. 
2507  Dwight  Way,  Bkly. 

Wheel  and  Deal  through  the  EXPRESS  TIMES 
for  only  SOc  a line  every  week!  Call  Suzy  — 
863-7775.  or  Write  us.  IS  Lafai/ette  Street.  SF 
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achieve  it.  He  spoke  of  black  people  walking 
the  streets  in  despair,  of  poverty  and  illiter- 
acy, of  the  "erosion  of  national  decency," 
and  did  not  even  hint  what  he  might  do 
about  it.  What  he  stood  for  was  the  "decent 
society."  and  who  could  be  against  that? 

"When  the  best  of  our  young  people  sur- 
render to  drugs  and  violence,  that's  indecent," 
said  Senator  Kennedy,  who  owes  his  fortune 
to  the  whiskey  trade. 

When  it  was  over  I systematically  ap- 
proached the  people  who  were  carrying 
around  petitions  to  get  Kennedy  on  the  pri- 
mary ballot.  "I  came  late,"  I would  tell  them, 
"What  did  he  say?" 

Two  were  disappointed.  "Nothing  con- 
crete," one  said;  "Sounded  kind  of  hawkish," 
said  the  other.  One  was  enthusiastic:  "He 
spoke  from  the  heart."  When  pressed,  she  re- 
called him  as  saying  "We  cant'  wave  the 
white  flag  and  withdraw  right  away";  she 
was  sure  he  would  come  up  with  a plan  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  even  if  he  didn't  have 
one  now.  The  fourth  was  a wise  cynic,  who 
explained  that  of  course  Kennedy  wasn't  go- 
me to  say  anything  in  an  ordinary  campaign 
rally. 


Vietnam:  Bobby 
Does  It  Better 

Marvin  Garson 

A good  five  thousand  people  heard  Robert  Kennedy  in  San  Jose  Saturday 
night.  They  were  in  a near  hysterical  state  when  he  arrived,  a bit  disappointed 
with  him  when  he  left.  It  was  the  vaguest,  emptiest  speech  I have  ever  heard, 
and  I have  heard  Lyndon  Johnson  speak  on  numerous  occasions. 


On  Vietnam,  Kennedy  said  there  are  "no 
easy  solutions."  "We  will  not  raise  the  white 
flag  of  surrender  and  withdraw."  But  since 
we  are  sending  18-year-olds  into  battle,  we 
ought  to  "ask  the  South  Vietnamese  to  do  the 
same  damn  thing."  |But  of  course  lohnson 
has  already  asked  Saigon  to  increase  its  draft 
call.  Now  what?) 

If  Kennedy's  position  on  Vietnam  could  be 
put  in  slogan  form,  it  would  be  his  refrain, 
"We  can  do  better."  On  domestic  issues,  he 
was  even  less  specific.  He  promised  full  em- 
ployment but  did  not  suggest  any  way  to 


Two  teenagers  wearing  "Win  With  Ken- 
nedy" buttons  looked  troubled  when  1 asked 
what  the  candidate  had  said.  One  offered  that 
Kennedy  had  said  we  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  fight  poverty  at  home;  but  when  1 
called  him  on  it,  he  agreed  that  Kennedy  had 
said  no  such  thing.  "You'll  win  with  Ken- 
nedy." I told  them,  "but  what  will  you  win?" 
Inslcad  of  getting  angry,  they  agreed  1 might 
be  right 

1 think  it  unlikely  that  Robert  Kennedy 
will  get  the  kind  of  hysterical  female  support 
that  his  brother  got  in  1960.  The  girls  pushed 
each  other  to  get  a glimpse  of  him  in  San 
lose,  but  their  hero-worship  was  self-con- 
scious and  matter-of-fact.  ”1  saw  his  hair," 
said  a girl  in  the  crowd,  with  an  edge  of  so- 
phisticated irony  in  her  voice,  unsutc  what 
was  the  "swinging"  attitude  to  have  and 
therefore  hedging  her  bets. 

A good  deal  of  the  sexual  mystique  eva- 
porated when  Kennedy  opened  his  mouth, 
for  his  speaking  style  has  a painful  resem- 
blance to  Donald  Duck’s.  And  if  Bobby  can't 
make  it  on  sex  appeal,  he  will  certainly  have 
a hard  time  making  it  on  politics. 


Yippees  Meet  Tactical  Patrol 


New  York  (Liberation  News  Service)  — About  seven  thousand  people  filled 
the  "main  ballroom"  of  New  York  City's  Grand  Central  Station  at  midnight 
March  22  for  a Yip-in. 

The  event  was  to  be  a festival  of  Spring,  organized  by  the  Youth  Inter- 
national Party  (YIP).  Armed  with  jelly  beans,  songs  and  popcorn,  yippees 
removed  the  hands  of  the  station  clocks  and  painted  peace  symbols  and  slogans 
on  them. 


At  about  12:45,  fifty  Tactical  Patrol  Force 
policemen  charged  into  the  main  terminal 
from  an  adjacent  waiting  room,  nightsticks 
swinging,  beating  commuters  as  well  as  yip- 
pees. 

Observers  of  the  New  York  Police  had  nev- 
er seen  them  so  viciously  out  of  control. 


Ron  Shea,  22,  a Baltimore  YIP  organizer, 
was  tossed  through  a pane  glass  by  police. 
Both  his  wrists  were  slashed  down  to  the 
arteries,  according  to  his  roommate.  Many 
people  were  dragged  out  of  the  terminal  by 
the  hair.  Police  set  themselves  up  by  exits 
forcing  yippees  to  run  a gauntlet.  Everyone 


who  came  near  the  doors  was  clubbed,  and 
over  fifty  were  arrested  on  charges  ranging 
from  disorderly  conduct  to  felonious  assault 

According  to  radio  reports,  police  made 
no  attempt  to  communicate  with  demonstra- 
tors, even  though  there  is  an  elaborate  public 
address  system  in  the  terminal.  Apparently 
the  Tactical  Police  Force  was  still  smoldering 
from  events  of  the  previous  night,  when  a 
demonstration  on  the  Lower  East  Side  ended 
in  a battle  with  police.  Protesting  the  illegal 
arrest  last  week  of  "Henry",  an  uncontrollabe 
hippy  parade  swarmed  through  the  Lower 
East  and  Lower  West  Side,  spilling  garbage 
cans  and  chanting  "Burn  Baby  Bum"  and 
"Long  Hot  Summer."  The  crowd  forced  the 
police  to  free  a leader  of  the  parade  they  had 
tried  to  arrest. 

Prior  to  the  flying  wedge  attack  at  Grand 
Central,  two  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  aides  refused 
requests  by  YIPpce  coordinators  not  to  un- 


leash the  police.  Later  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, Abbic  Hoffman,  a YIPpce  founder, 
quoted  one  of  Lindsay's  aides  as  saying, 
"This  is  no  longer  our  police  force  " 

The  yippies  responded  to  the  attack  at 
Grand  Central  with  spontaneous  resiliency, 
returning  with  guitars  and  balloons  after  they 
had  been  thrown  out.  By  3:30  am  there  were 
still  a thousand  yippees  in  the  terminal.  Later 
they  walked  to  Sheep  Meadow  in  Central 
Park  to  watch  the  sun  rise  The  police  fol- 
lowed and  stomped  out  the  fires  the  yippees 
made  to  keep  warm.  One  yippee  was  arrested 
for  sitting  near  an  apparently  illegal  fire 
The  theme  of  both  events  in  New  York  this 
weekend  is  the  same:  far  from  the  media's 
image  of  innocent  babes  who  would  come 
flocking  home  when  the  shit  went  down, 
New  York  hippies  too  are  standing  their 
ground  as  the  battle  lines  with  the  cops  arc 
drawn. 


Lions  100,  Christians  0,  in  Third  Quarter 

A third  wave  of  draft  card  turn-ins  is  scheduled  for  April  3 at  the  Federal 
Building  in  San  Francisco.  Each  resister  will  turn  in  his  draft  card  through  a 
draft-ineligible  friend  who  will  thereby  establish  his  complicity  in  the  act  of 
non-cooperation. 

Spokesmen  for  The  Resistance  expect  a 
thousand  young  men  to  join  the  two  thou- 
sand who  turned  in  their  draft  cards  on  Octo- 
ber 16  and  December  4.  The  Resistance  ex- 
pects close  to  300  tum-ins  in  Boston,  100 
each  in  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and  50- 
75  in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  April  3 events  here  will  begin  with  an 
inter-faith  worship  service  at  10  am  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  (Post  and  Ma- 
son), and  by  marches  from  three  different 
areas  of  the  city,  converging  on  the  Federal 
Building.  The  three  assembly  points  are:  the 
Panhandle  (Oak  and  Baker);  Lafayette  Park 
(Gough  and  Sacramento);  and  Union  Square. 

All  three  will  leave  at  noon.  The  tum-in 
will  begin  at  1 pm.  Speakers  will  include 
Professor  Franz  Schurmann,  who  is  now  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  Darryl  Skraback,  a non- 
cooperator recently  released  from  the  federal 
prison  at  Lompoc. 


The  Cream  Pie  War 

New  York  (Liberation  News  Service)  — 'I 
would  recognize  him  if  I ever  saw  him 
again,"  swore  Col.  Paul  Akst,  New  York  City 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service,  a few  min- 
utes after  someone  hit  him  in  the  face  with 
a lemon  meringue  pic. 

Akst  had  been  speaking  at  the  Columbia 
University  Student  Draft  Information  Center 
when  several  green-fatigue  clad  students  en- 
tered the  back  of  the  auditorium  with  fife 
and  drum.  In  formation  and  armed  with  toy 
guns,  they  marched  around  until  attacked  by 
football  types.  Pandemonium  ensued  — then, 
suddenly,  WHAM  in  the  director's  face. 

If  those  involved  were  University  students, 
declared  the  Columbia  administration,  they 
will  be  "faced  with  immediate  disciplinary 
action." 


photo  by  leffrey  Blankforl 
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The  Plantation  Goes  On  Strike 


(Editor's  note:  This  article  was  written 
from  inside  the  Administration  Building  at 
2 am  on  the  second  night  of  the  sit-in  — 
Friday.  March  22  — by  Sanders  Bebura, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Howard  University 
Hilltop,  and  Brenda  Adams,  a Hilltop  re- 
porter). 

Washington,  D C.  (Liberation  News  Serv- 
ice) — Over  a thousand  Howard  students  are 
staying-in  at  the  University  administration 
building  following  notices  by  the  school  ad- 
ministration to  39  students  accusing  them  of 
"disrupting  university  procedure"  during 
Charter  Day  exercises  March  1st. 

The  39  students  who  received  notices  over 
the  past  weekend  for  a Kangaroo  trial  sched- 
uled for  Saturday,  March  23,  had  disrupted 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  founding  of 
what  they  considered  "the  Plantation’s"  cur- 
riculum to  meet,  the  demands  of  today's 
Black  world:  the  re-instatement  of  all  faculty 
members  dismissed  last  year  for  political  ac- 
tivism, more  student  voice  in  the  running  of 
the  institution,  and  student  control  of  all 
student  activities,  including  the  University 
newspaper,  had  fallen  on  deaf  cars. 

On  Charter  Day  they  moved  in  to  establish 
what  they  called  "The  Sterling  Brown  Uni- 
versity," a new  institution  geared  toward 
producing  tomorrow's  black  leaders,  instead 
of  manufacturing  white-washed  black  bour- 
geoisie ready  to  scuttle  into  the  white  world, 
leaving  their  black  communities  in  squalor  — 
Icadcrlcss,  and  prey  to  white  exploitation. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  39  notices  — 
which  are  really  expulsions,  if  past  events 
of  this  nature  could  be  weighed  for  what  they 
were  worth  — the  "Sterling  Brown  Univer- 
sity's black  awareness  organization  called 
UIAMAA  ("Togetherness,"  or  "Brother- 
hood") together  with  other  campus  organiza- 
tions, including  the  student  government, 
moved  quickly  to  rally  the  students  for  the 
take-over  of  the  administration  building  be- 
ginning Tuesday  until  their  demands  are  met 
and  the  hastily  formulated  Kangaroo  court 
disbanded. 

Fifteen  hundred  students  turned  up  Tues- 
day at  1:00  pm  on  the  main  campus  to  hear 
a speech  by  Jay  Greene,  a former  law  student 
who  passed  through,  and  was  axed  by.  the 
same  kind  of  Kangaroo  court  after  leading  a 


successful  day-long  class  room  boycott  last 
spring. 

Jay  Greene  suggested  that  the  university 
might  have  to  be  "dosed  down"  by  the  stu- 
dents. A closing,  cleansing,  and  a reopening 
of  the  school  under  a new  management,  he 
pointed  out,  would  make  Howard  relevant  to 
the  community  and  student  population.  Aft- 
erwards the  students  moved  in  on  the  "A" 
building,  swarmed  up  to  the  president’s  of- 
fice on  the  fourth  floor,  and  began  their  in- 
definite sit-in.  Unfortunately,  as  usual,  pres- 
ident Nabrit  was  not  in  to  listen  to  the  stu- 
dent's demands;  he  was  reported  to  be  at 
some  meeting  somewhere. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  listening  to  music 
and  speeches  by  various  student  leaders,  and 
singing  (I’m  gonna  lay  down  my  shufflin' 
shoes/  Down  by  Nabrit's  door"). 

Support  from  local  organizations  had  al- 
ready begun  to  flow  in  by  late  evening  of 
the  First  day  Stokely  Carmichael’s  Black 
United  Front  collected  and  donated  over  $40 
for  food,  and  Carmichael  himself  presented  a 
late  evening  teach-in  on  the  revolutionary  as- 
pect of  the  students'  actions.  His  words  of 
praise  and  admonition  received  tremendous 
applause. 

The  establishment  of  black  education,  he 
said,  entails  teaching  anti-Americanism  be- 
cause America  is  anti-black. 

The  students  later  went  to  sleep,  many 
resting  uncomfortably  against  hard  concrete 
and  marble.  The  morning  brought  no  response 
from  a now  seemingly  indifferent  adminis- 
tration. and  reportedly,  dorms  were  to  be 
vacated  by  5:00  pm  Friday. 

The  first  action  by  the  new  "administra- 
tors" was  to  divide  up  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain tasks  among  members  in  UJAMAA,  the 
Black-oriented  base  from  which  the  demon- 
stration sprang.  Subcommittees  were  formed: 
Sanitation,  Public  Relations,  Security,  Educa- 
tion and  Entertainment,  First  Aid  and  Food. 
Students  were  directed  to  bring  necessities 
(pillows,  blankets,  food,  books,  etc.)  and  set- 
tle themselves  on  any  of  the  five  floors  in  the 
Administration  Building.  They  were  prepared 
to  remain  in  the  building  until  their  demands 


As  part  of  an  attempt  to  publicize  the  ini- 
tial night  of  protest,  mass  propaganda  ma- 
chinery was  put  into  effect. 

By  the  second  day  of  the  demonstration, 
student  planners  had  devised  a schedule,  giv- 
ing the  times  at  which  students  would  eat, 
take  showers  at  the  dorms  and  return  to  the 
sit-in.  To  a great  extent  the  students  per- 
formed these  activities  according  to  the  floor 
on  which  they  slept. 

The  Security  force  divided  up  the  respon- 
sibility of  guarding  all  the  entrances  'and 
exits,  particularly  checking  for  plainclothes 
security  guards  and  administrative  personnel. 
In  case  of  an  incident,  a special  corps  of 
Black  brothers  were  prepared  to  protect  their 
"home"  and  sisters  by  lining  6-deep  from 
the  steps  into  the  front  hall  of  the  "A" 
Building. 

A public  address  system  kept  everyone  in- 
formed about  all  the  events  in  the  demon- 
stration. Kitchens  were  established  on  both 
the  first  and  basement  floors,  while  student 
operators  manned  the  university  switchboard 
located  on  the  first  floor.  First  Aid  and  Lost 
and  Found  press  release  stations  were  set  up 
and  maintained  by  capable  personnel.  The 
Education  and  Entertainment  Committee  al- 
lowed outside  Black  leaders  to  speak  to  the 
students,  led  discussions  of  Black  awareness, 
while  they  instructed  students  in  what  to 
do  in  case  any  attempts  were  made  to  physic- 
ally remove  them  from  their  "home." 

Student  leaders  were  continuall  mapping 
out  more  plans  for  the  sit-in.  They  wanted  to 
make  the  "A"  Building  a temporary  place  of 
black  intellectual,  political,  cultural,  and  so- 
cial activity  here  at  Howard  University. 


Gregory  in  California 
Seeking  Nomination 

Dick  Gregory  arrives  in  California  Friday 
for  a four-week  tour  of  small  colleges  as  pan 
of  a campaign  to  get  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
nomination  for  President. 

Next  week  he  will  be  speaking  at  colleges 
in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Stockton,  Fresno,  Valle- 
jo, Sacramento,  Merced,  Monterey  and  Sali- 
nas. After  a weekend  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  he 
will  return  to  the  California  small-college 
circuit  for  another  three  weeks. 

The  tour  ends  with  UCLA  and  UC  Davis  on 
April  24,  and  San  Francisco  City  College  on 
April  25.  There  are  no  appearances  yet  sched- 
uled at  Berkeley  or  at  San  Francisco  State. 

No  Free  Boo  Now 

Gerald  Stone 

Eugene  Schoenfeld,  M.D.,  underground 
head  doctor,  told  the  National  Marijuana 
Symposium  at  the  UC  Med  Center  Sunday 
afternoon  about  an  assembly  on  drugs  he'd 
attended  at  a Marin  high  school  some  months 
before.  After  it  was  over,  one  of  the  students 
got  up  and  said,  "Why  don't  we  have  some 
of  these  meetings  for  our  parents?  We  alrea- 
dy know  the  effects  of  these  drugs." 

However  the  National  Symposium  on  Ma- 
rijuana was  intended,  that  was  more  or  less 
what  it  came  on  as  — a two-day  crash  course 
in  just  what  is  known  about  marijuana  at  the 
present  time,  designed  not  to  put  a straight 
audience  off.  Nothing  new  was  presented  (ac- 
cording to  a reliable  source;  I don't  know 
what's  new  and  what's  not),  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  research  on  marijuana  has 
been  actively  discouraged  for  thirty  years 
now.  Also,  no  recommendations  were  made, 
although  there  was  general  agreement  that 
drug  laws  should  be  liberalized,  and  that  the 
first  step  is  to  educate  people  about  drugs  and 
dispel  the  "killer-weed,"  "road-to-dcstruc- 
tion"  myths  (except,  of  course,  when  they 
aren't  myths). 

Some  people  were  disappointed  — having 
expected,  perhaps,  that  the  symposium  would 
come  out  with  a unanimous  Free  Boo  Now 
resolution  — but  perhaps  they  expected  too 
much.  After  all,  the  University  of  California 
co-sponsored  the  thing,  and  Green  Power  is 
hardly  analogous  with  Black.  It  is  probably 
in  our  best  interests,  considering  objective 
conditions,  and  particularly  the  objective 
condition  that  dope-smoking  progresses  ex- 
ponentially, to  take  things  relatively  easily, 
and  not  risk  provoking  a disastrous  reaction 

For  example:  yesterday,  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  at  the  California  Medical  Association 
Convention,  there  was  a session  on  "Pot, 
Speed,  and  Acid."  500  M.D.'s  were  there 
They  were  addressed  by  Joel  Fort,  who  got 
bounced  from  his  job  as  director  of  the  S.F. 
Department  of  Public  Health  s Center  for 
being  too  liberal;  David  Smith,  director  of 
the  Haight- Ashbury  Medical  Clinic;  Tod 
Mikuriya,  who  has  been  trying  since  1963 
to  loosen  the  uptightness  about  marijuana 
research  (and,  it  is  rumored,  recently  had  a 
grant  too  study  marijuana  revoked  because  of 
his  -outspokenness);  and  Duke  Fisher  of 
UCLA,  whose  main  interest  is  not  drugs,  but 
why  people  take  them. 

They  didn't  say  anything  revolutionary  or 
amazing,  they  just  told  the  truth  about 
drugs:  lots  of  people  take  them,  and  a few 
get  fucked  up  and  most  don't.  A year  ago 
they  couldn't  have  said  it  in  front  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  AMA,  but  yesterday  they 
did.  Some  people  fell  asleep;  some  people 
left  with  their  heads  unchanged;  some  peo- 
ple's minds  were  bent.  Some  of  them  will 
stay  bent,  and  will  start  bending  others. 

And  some  day,  maybe  not  too  far  in  the 
future,  you'll  be  standing  on  the  comer  and 
the  cop  on  the  beat  will  ask  you  if  you've 
got  a spare  joint. 
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New  Left  Summit  Meeting 
Takes  the  Plunge -Chicago 

Ray  Mungo 

Chicago,  III.  (Liberation  News  Service)  — "When  the  challenge  comes  to  us 
out  of  the  streets,  I think  that  is  the  time  when  we  ought  to  be  in  them,"  said 
Tom  Hayden  to  125  selected  white  radicals  at  an  invitation-only  weekend  con- 
ference here  to  plan  action  at  the  August  Democratic  Party  convention. 

Kight "wrong",  and  "Yippie",  they  re- 


plied. 

And  two  days  later,  after  many  hours  of 
debate  and  rancor,  and  lengthy  airing  of  a 
dispute  between  forces  favoring  "local  or- 
ganizing" or  radical  work  within  small  com- 
munities) and  "national  organizing"  (or  mass 
demonstrations  such  as  those  of  April  15  and 
October  21),  the  white  left  decided  it  would, 
indeed,  march  on  Chicago  pending  further 
developments. 

The  conference  was  held  30  miles  outside 
of  Chicago  in  a Lakeside  YMCA  camp. 

The  group  decided  to  1)  call  for  mass  ac- 
tion in  Chicago  during  the  convention;  2) 
call  for  regional  (i.e.  local)  organization 
around  the  issues  of  the  convention  as  well; 

3)  to  meet  again  in  June  to  specify  the  nature 
of  the  August  confrontation(s).  An  interim 
committee  of  Rennie  Davis,  Dave  Dellinger, 
and  Vernon  Grizzard  (of  the  Boston  Draft 
Resistance  Group)  will  plan  for  August. 

The  local  organizers,  headed  by  national 
and  regional  officers  of  SDS,  had  argued 
against  any  mass  demonstration  in  Chicago 
because  such  affairs  "hurt  our  local  efforts" 
by  distracting  organizers'  time  from  commu- 
nity affairs.  Proponents  of  a mass  action, 
including  Hayden,  Dellinger,  and  Davis,  be- 
lieve large  demonstrations  are  important  to 
local  issues  as  well  as  to  the  national  and 
international  strengths  of  the  movement. 

The  most  obvious  absurdity  of  the  discus- 
sion is  that  there  is  already  a mass  action 
planned  in  the  person  of  the  Youth  Interna- 
tional Party  (YIP).  The  Yippies  in  Chicago 
(Jerry  Rubin,  Paul  Krassner,  Abbie  Hoffman, 
Bob  Fass,  and  Jim  Fouratt)  freaked  out  the 
radicals  with  posters,  songs,  and  community 
spirit.  "Bullshit,  this  is  all  bullshit,"  Fouratt 
sang.  "You  are  doing  a dance  with  a dead 
lady,  the  Democratic  Party  . . . why  not  in- 
volve each  person  in.  your  community  with 
their  souls,  with  their  lives  . . . how  often 
does  each  of  us  co-opulate,  that  wonderful 
SDS  phrase,  each  day?"  (Said  Abbie  Hoff- 
man: "Co-opulate,  does  that  mean  fuck?") 

Unwitting  straight  radicals  found  them- 
selves in  the  YIP  camp  as  they  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  the  young  freemen  to  our 
movement.  Tom  Hayden  explained  it:  'The 


New  York  Times  welcomed  McCarthy  and 
Kennedy  as  a conventional  channel  for  alien- 
ated youth.  . McCarthy  says  he  will  keep 
kids  away  from  'irregular  political  elements'." 

"But  it  is  terribly  important  at  [all]  levels 
to  keep  the  occilpancy  of  the  streets.  . , . Fur- 
thermore, neither  Bobby  nor  McCarthy  will 
withdraw  from  Vietnam,"  he  added. 

Nobody,  in  fact,  in  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican parties  will  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam, just  as  nobody  in  either  party  will 
support  self-determination  for  black  commu- 
nities, end  U.S.  hegemony  over  the  third 
world  and  imperialism  the  world  over,  or 
abolish  the  draft.  McCarthy,  with  his  com- 
placent history  in  the  Senate  and  his  recent 
calls  to  students  to  refrain  from  demonstra- 
tion ("for  they  hurt  our  cause")  and  Kenne- 
dy .with  his  Joe-McCarthy-and-wiretapping 
background,  are  no  answers  to  slavery,  mur- 
der, and  constipation.  Everybody  here  seemed 
to  agree  on  this  much. 

These  are  the  crucial  elements  of  the  white 
left's  program  for  the  summer; 

"We  call  for  an  election-year  organizing 
campaign  to  be  carried  into  cities,  towns  and 
counties  across  America.  Our  purpose  is  to 
generate  massive  popular  support  against  the 
war,  the  draft,  imperialism,  racism,  repres- 
sion, poverty  and  unrepresentative  govern- 
ment. 

"Our  perspective  is  to  create  a national 
coalition  to  foster  local  and  regional  organi- 
zations, to  develop  grass-roots  organizing 
projects  this  summer,  and  to  coordinate 
demonstrations  at  the  time  of  Democratic 
National  Convention,  including  actions  in 
Chicago. 

"Our  demands  are  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  a country 
where  they  never  belonged  and  for  the  right 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  national  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination;  the  end  of 
imperialism  and  the  attempt  to  exert  Amer- 
ican hegemony  over  the  third  world;  the 
end  of  all  forms  of  oppression  in  our  own 
country,  including  the  draft  and  the  virtual 
military  occupation  of  black  communities; 
and  the  self-determination  of  black  people  in 
the  U.S." 


Left  Theater  Troupes  Form  Booking  Agency 


Ten  radical  American  Theatre  ensembles 
have  joined  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Radi- 
cal Booking  Agency,  a new  nation-wide  co- 
operative organized  to  arrange  tours,  one- 
night  stands,  radical  theatre  festivals,  lec- 
tures, conferences  and  films  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

The  first  radical  theatre  festival,  on  March 
30th  and  31st,  at  the  Washington  Square 
Methodist  Church,  will  present  works  by  five 
of  the  founding  groups:  Joseph  Caikin's  Open 
Theatre,  Peter  Schumann's  Bread  and  Puppet 
Theatre,  the  Pageant  Players,  the  Perform- 
ance Group  directed  by  Richard  Schechner, 
and  Enrique  Vargas'  Gut  Theatre  which  has 
been  doing  street-theatre  in  Harlem  with 
teenagers. 

The  other  five  charter  groups  are:  The  San 
Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  directed  by  R.G.  Da- 


vis, El  Tcatro  Campesino  of  Delano,  Califor- 
nia, directed  by  Luis  Valdez,  the  Minneapolis 
Firehouse  Theatre,  directed  by  Sidney  Wal- 
ter, the  Black  Troupe,  directed  by  playwright 
Ed  Bullins,  and  the  Boston  OM  Theatre 
Workshop,  directed  by  Julie  Portman. 

Bookings  for  all  ten  groups,  and  others 
that  will  join,  will  be  made  in  colleges,  uni- 
versities, parks,  high  schools,  community  or- 
ganizations, unions  and  political  anti-war 
groups.  Costs  for  sponsors  will  be  minimal, 
as  the  ensembles  are  all  non-Equity  and  their 
members  want  to  play  particularly  for  low- 
income  audiences. 

The  initial  suggestion  for  the  Agency  came 
from  R.G.  Davis  last  Winter  when  he  met 
with  several  of  the  New  York  groups  during 
the  Mime  Troupe's  cross-country  tour. 


But  the  group  also  adopted,  in  its  entirety, 
a preamble,  program,  and  13  national  de- 
mands by  the  "black  caucus,"  which  num- 
bered about  10  people.  Carlos  Russell,  speak- 
ing for  the  blacks,  said  the  interim  committee 
"organized  separate  conferences  and  not  sep- 
arate caucuses,  which  makes  us  believe  you 
were  trying  to  be  comfortable."  The  blacks 
had  met  in  another  building  along  the  same 
lakefront.  The  Chicago  Tribune  leaped  on 
the  separation  of  caucuses  as  "strict  segre- 
gation." 

"Our  approach  is  more  than  a mere  ges- 
ture of  our  attitudes  toward  the  Democratic 
Party. . . . Self-determination  is  our  ultimate 
®oal,  our  present  goal  is  community  control 


COMMUNICANTS  ROAST  FOUL  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  LIME  KILN  CREEK  IN  THE  BIG  SUR  COUNTRY  IT 
WAS  PART  OF  THE  WEEKEND  EQUINOX  CELEBRATION  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  NEAL  CASSADY. 


(schools,  police,  housing,  etc.) . . . White  rad- 
icals do  not  see  the  intrinsic  relationship  be- 
tween black  liberation  and  the  third  world," 
Russell  began. 

"We  suggest  an  umbrella-approach  broad 
enough  to  include  all  groups  which  subscribe 
to  self-determination"  for  black  action  in 
Chicago  in  August,  he  said.  The  black  group 
would  have  regional  organizers,  four  regional 
committees,  and  one  national  operational 
committee. 

The  Black  Caucus'  13  points  were  not  only 
adopted  but  incorporated  into  the  white  left's 
program.  As  at  last  August's  NCNP  Con- 
vention, the  move  for  adoption  came  from 
Arthur  Waskow  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  The  13  points  are: 

1)  We  demand  freedom  for  all  political 
prisoners  persecuted  by  the  courts  in  their 
struggle  for  liberation.  (Named  were  Rap 
Brown,  Huey  Newton,  Reies  Tijerina,  Her- 
man Ferguson,  LeRoi  Jones,  The  Fort  Hood 
Three,  The  Boston  Five,  the  Oakland  Seven, 
and  other  leaders  now  in  jail). 

2)  Repeal  of  the  gun  laws  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  and  removal  of  military  power 
from  the  police. 

3)  Reinstatement  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

4)  Honoring  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  returns  lands  stolen  from 
Mexicans  and  Indians  in  the  Southwest  U.S. 

5)  Establishment  of  community-elected  and 
controlled  review  boards  to  review  actions 
of  all  municipal  authorities. 

6)  Support  for  the  black  boycott  of  the 
Olympic  Games. 

7)  Recognition  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  and  refusal  to  seat  the 
white-racist  delegation  from  Mississippi  at 
the  Democratic  Convention. 

8)  Jobs  and  income  for  all  oppressed  mi- 
norities. 

9)  Support  for  East  Los  Angeles  chicano 
students  who  have  boycotted  high  school 
classes  in  protest  against  the  white  encultu- 
ration  the  city  schools  practice. 

10)  An  end  to  discrimination  in  labor 
unions,  and  making  such  discrimination  a 
crime. 

11)  Return  of  their  religious  lands  to  the 
North  American  Indians 

12)  Rejection  of  all  programs  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  and  reparation  for  400  years  of 
free  slave  labor. 

13)  No  support  for  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican parties  and  any  presidential  candi- 
dates who  may  emerge  from  them. 
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Diggers  Down  on  "Secret  of  Life” 


It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a FREE  CITY  — bent,  straight,  warped,  even  Louis 
Rapoport  with  his  feudal  mental  vocabulary  and  contemporary  paranoia.  He 
was  so  dragged  by  the  FREE  CITY  PLANNING  CONFERENCE.  Someone 
asked  him  for  money  for  kites.  (At  the  equinox,  two  days  later,  there  was  a 
point  at  which  44  kites  were  in  the  air  simultaneously).  That  was  Funky  Sam, 
Louis,  and  you're  right,  he  didn't  need  the  money,  except  in  the  sense  that  one 
needs  pleasant  acts  to  make  life  beautiful.  What's  wrong  with  flying  kites? 
I'd  say  it  stacks  up  pretty  well  alongside  the  act  of  writing  hypocritical  vitriolic 
columns  for  newspapers  ...  for  a living. 

[Express  Times  tries  to  pay  for  contributions,  but  Mr.  Rapoport  has  donated 
his  services  free,  ed. J 

What's  this  shit  about  "demons  futzing  around  with  the  universe?"  Do 
you  really  think  that  hard  times  Vietnam  race  hatred  funky  poor  blues  has  to 
do  with  demons ? And  you  write  for  a radical  political  newspaper? 

Dig  your  language:  "white  american",  "useless  shit  fly  a kite",  "I  am 
disgusted",  "I  pass  the  string  along  (spitefully)",  "I'm  bleeding  on  the  walls", 
"I  don't  want  to  give  one  percent  free.  I have  things  to  do  with  money  and  I'm 
not  uptight  about  it.  Any  form  of  tithe  is  death."  Well  you  are  uptight  baby. 
And  its  you  that's  name  calling,  and  it's  you  that  gets  frightened  by  free  form 
goofing,  and  it's  yon  whose  paranoia  translated  balloon  bursts  to  bullets  and 
it's  yon  who  missed  the  fact  of  several  hundred  people  from  all  strata  of  the 
city  getting  together  for  a first,  non-ideological  touch.  And  it's  you  who  was 
holding  on  to  your  rectum  so  tightly  that  you  missed  the  phenomena  that 
covered  one  whole  wall  of  the  main  room,  namely  the  assembling  of  Richard 
Brautigan's  beautiful  book  of  seeds  and  poems  which  was  put  together  by  most 
of  the  people  present.  And  it's  you  who  thinks  that  one  percent  free  is  a tithe 
A tithe!  You  stupid  crap  head.  One  percent  of  what?  Do  you  know?  Do  you 
know  what  it's  about,  for,  where  it  goes?  It's  free  form  again  and  it's  got  you 
baffled  and  when  little  Louis  gets  baffled  he  gets  hostile,  because  free  form 
means  no  rules  to  rely  on,  means  man  to  man  confrontation  and  the  only  con- 
sideration is  personal  heaviness.  No  props.  When  Louis  doesn't  understand 
the  string  game  he  loses  his  nice  vibes. 

1 talked  to  people  I didn't  know  that  night.  Rapped  about  the  city  and  its 
summer  future  for  free  food  and  housing  and  turf  for  brothers  and  sisters  to 
useless  sh.t  fly  a kite  on."  You  keep  saying  you  love  us,  we're  brothers  etc 
Cut  the  shit.  You  don't  like  me  one  bit.  You  don't  like  my  ideas,  my  style,  my 
people  my  rap."  "What  are  we  going  to  do?"  you  cry.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  when  you  wake  up  and  find  your  world's  a mirror 
ps.  NIKE  THOR  JUPITER?  BOMBGOD  GETS  THE  LIVING  DEAD, 
see  you  this  summer  baby, 

T misled 
for  the  Diggers 


FREE  University  of  Berkeley 
SPRING  SUPPLEMENT 
Classes  Starting  Now 

841-6794 


Hutchins  to  Speak  at 
‘Viet  Commencement’ 

Robert  M.  Hutchins  will  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  a "Vietnam  Commencement" 
to  be  held  May  17  in  the  Greek  Theater  on 
the  Berkeley  Campus  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Campus  Draft  Opposition.  Hutchins  is 
Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  date  was  chosen  so  as  not  to  coincide 
with  the  regular  University  commencement 
exercises,  but  "to  be  close  enough  to  that 
date  to  share  in  its  dignity  and  yet  not  em- 
barrass the  University  administration  nor 
disrupt  in  any  way  the  normal  commence- 
ment procedures,"  according  to  English  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Crews. 

Similar  events  have  been  tentatively  sched- 
uled at  Harvard,  MIT.  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Reed  College,  Wesleyan,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  and  the  University  of 
Washington. 


One  Dead  Cong 
Worth  500  Boxtops 

Ben  Cat,  South  Vietnam  (Liberation  Neu 
Service)  — One  dead  Viet  Cong  is  worth  thr< 
days  of  sunbathing  at  the  seashore  for  son- 
American  soldiers  hunting  the  guerrillc 
around  Saigon,  according  to  US.  infantry 
men  here. 

They  said  soldiers  who  kill  one  or  mot 
Viet  Cong  in  operation  "Will  to  Win"  ar 
rewarded  with  three  days  at  one  of  three  U.f 
rest  and  recreation  centers  on  the  South  Viet 
namesc  coast. 

(from  a Reuters  dispatch 
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Persian  Nightingale 
Caged,  Wings  Clipped 

Wayne  Collins 

Shouting  slogans  against  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
seventy-five  demonstrators  marched  and 
picketed  before  the  Appraiser's  building  on 
Sansome  Street  last  Thursday.  Office  work- 
ers and  passersby  watched  disinterestedly 
Only  one  middle  aged  worker,  his  belly 
slopping  to  his  kness,  politely  requested  their 
removal  to  Russia. 

The  shouts  of  the  pickets  filtered  through 
the  windows  of  the  10th  floor  hearing  room 
where  Khosro  Kalantari,  former  president  of 
the  Iranian  Students  Confederation,  faced  de- 
portation hearings.  Lyndon  Johnson  glared 
balefully  from  the  wall,  undisturbed  by  the 
protest  below.  Hearing  Officer  Sipkin,  lack- 
ing the  equanimity  of  his  Chief  of  State,  was 
disturbed  and  wanted  to  know  whether  Ka 
lantari  had  arranged  the  demonstration.  He 
had  not.  Did  Kalantari  think  this  picket  line 
could  influence  the  Immigration  Department's 
imperial  hearing.  Kalantari  did  not  think  so 
Every  word  uttered  was  recorded  — not  by 
the  customary  court  reporter,  but  by  a secre- 
tary croaking  into  a microphone  attached  to 
a record  cutting  machine.  Every  word  ut- 
tered was  repeated  into  that  microphone 
faintly  audible  to  the  entire  room,  irrevocably 
lost  to  the  speakers,  captured  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Kalantari  faced  deportation  through  a 
combination  of  his  own  government's  hos- 
tility and  U.S.  Immigration's  bureaucratic  in- 
competence. Because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Shah  (Kalantari  was  arrested  4 times  in  dem- 
onstrations against  the  latter),  the  local  con- 
sul refused  to  renew  Kalantari's  passport  last 
year,  explaining  that  he  had  orders  from  the 
Iranian  Foreign  Ministry  not  to  do  so. 

Kalantari  then  sent  his  passport  to  the 
Iranian  Embassy  in  Washington,  where 
through  their  bureaucratic  incompetence  they 
renewed  it  by  mistake.  While  his  passport 
was  expired,  his  visa  ran  out.  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion refused  to  renew  it  since  his  passport 
was  invalid.  Although  it  was  renewed  with- 
in a month,  Immigration  would  not  grant  a 
visa  and  moved  to  deport  him. 

Kalantari  lost  at  all  stops  on  this  technical 
matter.  He  was  granted  a new  hearing  under 
a provision  permitting  -stay  of  deportation 
where  the  person  facing  deportation  could 
prove  he  would  be  persecuted  in  his  home- 
land. 

Witnesses  testified  that  Iran  was  an  op- 
pressive regime,  that  Kalantari  faced  a long 
prison  term  there  if  not  worse.  This  did  not 
seem  to  satisfy  the  hearing  officer,  after  all 
these  people  had  only  lived  in  Iran,  they  had 
not  been  imprisoned  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
Hearing  Officer  would  have  been  more  im  - 
pressed  if  the  hearing  could  have  been  ad- 
journed to  Tehran.  This  being  unlikely,  De- 
fense attorney  Carliner  requested  permission 
to  take  depositions  of  former  political  prison- 
ers in  Iran. 

Although  this  greatly  titillated  Mr.  Sipkin 
government's  greatest  wit  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt  — he  wanted  to  know  why  witnes- 
ses in  Iran  wouldn't  be  persecuted  for  talking 
if  Iran  was  as  bad  as  the  witnesses  main- 
tained he  continued  the  hearing  until  the 
depositions  could  be  taken. 

This  episode  concluded,  the  hearing  ad- 
journed, and  Kalantari  left  the  building.  Out- 
side, Kalantari  was  arrested  by  about  15  po- 
licemen on  a warrant  from  the  State  College 
mill-ins  of  last  January. 

The  demonstrators  had  already  disap- 
peared, but  police  had  come  with  enough  to 
take  care  of  them  too.  Kalantari  asked  for 
a warrant.  Police  assured  him  that  they  had 
one,  and  that  they'd  even  let  him  see  it  - 
in  jail. 
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Michael  Higson 

After  the  final  vote  on  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party's  congressional  challenge  in 
September  1965,  a man  who  may  have  been  a sharecropper,  or  unemployed,  or  on  welfare  — a Black 
Mississippian  — rammed  the  US  flag  he  had  been  holding  upside  down  into  the  turf  on  Capitol  Hill. 
With  their  usual  sensitivity  and  selectivity,  the  TV  networks  focused  on  the  incident. 

Thus  the  MFDP  absorbed  the  failure  of  their  second  challenge,  in  two  years,  to  the  American  po- 
litical system.  Strictly  speaking  they  were  not  failures  — except  to  the  Press  and  liberals. 

The  first  of  these  'failures'  helped  expose  the  false  basis  of  the  Liberal-Civil  Rights  coalition.  In  the 
simplest  terms,  it  could  not  be  a failure  for  people  with  nothing  to  lose.  The  gain  was  in  understand- 
ing some  of  the  subtleties  of  the  system  and  in  political  organization.  At  the  time  there  were  fewer  than 

30,000  Black  people  registered  in  Mississippi;  today  there  are  about  225,000. 

This  brings  us  to  1968  and  the  possibility  (a  probability  in  view  of  the  number  of  times  it  has  been 
mentioned)  that,  in  a year  that  may  see  Lyndon  Johnson  nominated  by  bayonet  as  well  as  by  hand  count, 
the  MFDP  may  seek  to  be  seated  as  the  group  representing  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mississippi.  On  the 
surface  then,  a repeat  of  the  challenge  of  1964. 

One  other  Mississippi  group,  an  alliance  of  AFL-CIO  elements,  white  moderates,  and  the  NAACP, 
has  announced  that  it  will  send  a delegation  to  Chicago.  And  on  top  of  this,  there  is  the  slight  possibility 
that  the  regular  Mississippi  Democratic  Party  will  attempt  to  claim  its  seats. 

Next  month  the  MFDP  will  be  four  years  old.  In  this  short  time  it  has  become  a political  reference 
point,  a means  whereby  the  effort  to  redefine  the  political  processes  in  this  country  may  be  measured  The 
MFDP  represents  one  thing  to  unemployed  Black  people  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  a very  different  thing  to 
white  radicals,  who,  in  spite  of  their  identification  with  the  oppressed,  are  totally  divorced  from  their  ex- 
perience. It  represents  something  else  again  to  those  Black  people  who  have  moved  away  from  the  concept 
of  attempting  to  change  institutions  from  within. 

The  possibility,  therefore,  of  a second  convention  challenge  by  the  MFDP  raises  implications  out- 
side of  the  Mississippi  context.  The  uninvited  who  turn  up  in  Chicago  during  LBJ's  coronation  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  presence  of  a Black  group  who  want  in  at  the  convention.  The  challenge  has  yet  to  be  fully 
debated  by  the  MFDP.  Its  main  proponent  is,  perhaps,  Lawrence  Guyot,  the  28-year-old  chairman  of  the 
party.  Guyot,  in  the  interview  printed  below,  analyses  what  he  expects  and  hopes  from  a fight  within  the 
convention  hall;  he  also  discusses  the  present  function  of  the  MFDP,  and,  among  other  points,  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  of  California. _ 

what  we  have  to  consider  is  this  prospective  elector- 


H;  When  you  say  the  survival  of  the  MFDP  hinges 
on  the  Party  making  another  Convention  Challenge, 
what  do  you  mean? 

G;  I mean  that  that  is  my  personal  opinion.  To  be- 
gin with  let's  face  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Black 
voters  in  Mississippi  think  of  themselves  as  Demo- 
crats. If  you  move  throughout  the  Delta  and  through- 
out this  State,  you  find  three  possible  pictures  on 
most  walls;  one  of  Bob  Moses  possibly,  one  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  the  other  of  Jesus.  In  other  words 


ate,  and  the  need  for  aggressive,  independent,  indi- 
genous organizing  with  its  emphasis  on  political 
education.  The  MFDP  has  been  able  to  get  both  the 
benefits  of  working  within  the  Democratic  Party  and 
not  adhering  to  its  racist,  oppressive  policies  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi  or  in  the  country  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  get  boxed  into  a third  party  position.  We 
define,  in  other  words,  what  it  is  to  be  a Democrat. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  historically  been  oppres- 


sive. but  this  does  not  mean  that  sharecroppers,  the 
oppressed,  and  people  who  are  participating  in  polit- 
ics for  the  first  time,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  will,  by  definition,  become  repres- 
sive. 

H : The  FDP  has,  it  seems,  wanted  to  avoid  the  label 

of  being  a third  parly.  I am  wondering  how  you  view 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  in  California  — do  you 
see  any  similarities  between  it  and  the  FDP? 

G:  The  similarities  are,  number  one:  both  parties 

are  anti-establishment  parties;  number  two:  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  was  organized,  as  I under- 
stand it,  because  within  the  framework  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  California  there  was  no  option  to  work 
on  what,  to  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  was  the 
relevant  and  moving  issue.  That  was  peace,  and  the 
involvement  of  political  outcasts  like  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  who  played  an  instrumental  and  key  role 
in  providing  the  impetus  and  the  mass  support  that 
was  necessary  to  get  the  signatures  to  place  the  party 
on  the  ballot.  The  similarity  will  be,  I hope,  that  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  will  look  at  its  organizing 
effort  as  a means  instead  of  an  end,  and  will  move  to 
continue  dealing  with  other  inequities  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  California  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  it 
does  not,  then  that  would  certainly  be  a dis-similarity 
between  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  and  the  MFDP. 
H:  It’s  been  suggested  by  a number  of  people  — 

and  these  critics  I'm  referring  to  are  Black  — that 
the  MFDP  has  been  co-opted  by  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty, and  that  it  is  not  really  accomplishing  very  much 
at  present. 

G:  What  has  the  FDP  done?  Well,  in  spite  of  attacks 

that  it  is  communistic,  of  black  nationalism,  of  a total 
absence  of  money  to  operate  in  a state  wide  basis,  it 
has  been  able  to  continue  projects,  and  developing 
the  ongoing,  most  essential  political  product  in  the 
state,  and  that  is  — indigenous,  aggressive  leader- 
ship. 

(continued  on  page  6) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


March  28, 1968 


Free  Speech  Movement  in  Czechoslovakia 


This  letter  from  a Czech  friend  was  accompanied  by  a much  longer  arti- 
cle on  the  background  to  the  political  and  social  frisis  in  Cezchoslovakia. 
Since  the  writing  was  smoother  but  duller,  we  are  printing  only  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  article  while  running  the  cover  letter  in  full.  The  author,  Miro- 
slav Hajek,  is  a "student  type"  who  makes  his  living  at  house  painting  and 
odd  jobs.  He  has  never  been  outside  of  Czechoslovakia.  When  1 met  him  in 
Prague  in  1964,  he  gave  me  a poster  for  a poetry  reading.  The  program: 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti's  Starting  from  San  Francisco. 


March  10,  1968 
Prague 

1 promised  to- send  you  the  story  about  the 
last  [latest]  events  in  Czechoslovakia  I sent 
you  my  last  letter  at  the  end  of  January.  In 
the  first  days  I wanted  to  write  the  story  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  then  there  was  happen- 
ing every  day  something  new  and  there  was 
not  possible  to  make  some  conclusions  of  it. 

When  I began  to  write  it,  it  was,  I would 
say,  extremely  daring  just  to  describe  some 
facts  as  the  facts.  Now  it  not  differs  with  that 
what  is  every  day  in  our  newspapers.  I do 
not  know  what  informations  you  have.  The 
story  can  serve  you  I hope  as  the  informa- 
tion about  the  events  which  led  to  the  change 
which  now  appears  to  be  some  special  form 
of  revolution.  Coup  d'etat  or  "Palace”  rev- 
olution, as  said  one  student. 

The  powers  which  gained  the  majority  in 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  — the  highest  institution  in  all  of  so- 
cialist countries  — differs  really  from  that 
who  kept  the  power  till  now.  It  is  true,  there 
is  now  lot  of  functionaries  having  in  the 
mouth  democracy  from  morning  till  night, 
who  were  yesterday  for  the  hard  actions 
against  the  writers,  students  and  all  the  crit- 
ics and  opponents.  But  there  are  there  as  well 
the  people  who  were  for  years  in  the  prisons 
— one  of  them  said  on  radio:  in  concentra- 
tion camps  — and  are  not  compromised.  You 
know,  the  Communist  Party  had  sooner  here 
very  good  traditions.  The  best  artists  and  lot 
of  the  top  intellectuals  as  well  as  lot  of 
workers  leaders  were  Communists.  AH  these 
people  were,  in  the  best  case,  hushed  in  last 
twenty  years.  The  power  kept  the  small  group 
with  the  gigantic  bureaucratic  apparatus. 

The  Czech  version  of  my  story  is  now  in 
the  office  for  censorship  I would  not  dare  to 
send  it  wihtout  it.  But  there  will  be  not 
changed  the  only  word,  I think.  The  second 
copy  has  my  friend,  one  of  the  top  persons 
in  the  student  movement,  who  is  translating 
it.  I took  part  as  well  on  many  student  ac- 
tions. I must  explain  you  there  is  not  pos- 
sible till  now  to  send  abroad  without  censor- 


ship something  what  is  to  be  printed.  It 
would  mean  to  be  prisoned  and  the  prison 
for  some  politics  reasons  would  not  mean 
some  months,  but  usually  some  years.  In 
these  days  the  censors  do  not  dare  to  stop 
something  and  they  were  very  kind  to  me.  It 
seems  their  power  will  be  very  restricted  in 
the  near  future  — de  facto  it  is  now. 

March  17 

I was  wrong.  The  censors  were  much  more 
interested  on  what  had  to  be  printed  here, 
not  abroad.  There  is  one  week  over  and  I 
could  write  the  story  about  the  story.  It  seems 
I am  not  too  much  capable  as  an  correspon- 
dent. The  censors  turned  me  back  it  after  six 
days,  saying  it  is  my  private  business  and  off 
their  competence,  because  they  cannot  judge 
the  expert  level  of  the  thing.  So  I shall  send 
it  finally  tomorrow.  The  translator  was  as 
well  late,  writing  now  for  our  newspapers 
and  something  for  radio. 

You  know  lot  about  our  famous  general 
Sejna,  I suppose.  In  the  Army  weekly  there 
was  written  about  his  activity  as  the  builder 
of  the  private  weekend  houses  and  in  this 
scandal  is  involved  Minister  of  Defence  and 
son  of  the  President.  On  the  houses  were 
working  the  soldiers  and  the  Army  lorries. 
President  is  now  asked  to  resign  from  ony 
political  activity  in  the  newspapers  by  vari- 
ous Communist  Party  organizations  and  the 
workers  delegates.  Though  the  conservatives 
had  till  now  good  positions,  everything  goes 
on  rapidly  and  in  the  best  way  now.  Without 
any  clash  with  the  police,  etc. 

I took  part  on  an  transaction  of  the  new, 
free  student  council.  There  was  prepared  an 
demonstration  for  the  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
for  the  "Free  Speech"  here.  But  it  had  to  be 
abused  — there  came  report  — by  hired  pro- 
vocateurs to  some  outrageous  actions,  break- 
ing the  windows,  etc.  The  students  acted  very 
responsibly  in  the  very  hot  situation.  The 
demonstration  was  held  finally  in  one  of  the 
university  buildings,  there  were  controlled 
the  cards  of  the  participants,  there  were  ad- 
mitted only  students,  because  the  provoca- 
tions of  "students"  were  to  be  made  at  the 
same  time  when  delegations  of  the  workers 


were  giving  the  wreaths  to  the  grave  of  the 
previous  president  — "The  first  workers' 
president." 

By  the  way,  there  arc  coming  now  out 
some  new  aspects  on  the  activity  of  this  pre- 
vious president,  Klcment  Gottwald.  The  exe- 
cutions of  the  lot  of  top  persons  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  were  done  in  the  last  year  of 
his  presidentship,  1953.  (Invented  I here  an 
English  word?)  He  died  just  one  week  after 
Stalin.  The  people  believed  all  was  done  at 
least  with  his  consent.  We  do  not  know  if 
not,  but  in  these  days  one  woman,  being  till 
the  executions  one  of  the  high  functionaries 
of  the  Party  and  the  friend  of  the  named 
president,  said  in  radio  — "He  was  in  the 
snme  situation  as  we  were.  He  believed  eve- 
rything will  go  on  properly.  And  when  he 
lost  this  believe,  he  could  not  live."  The 
most  of  the  executed  were  Jews.  I not  be- 
lieved the  antisemitism  was  an  important 
part  of  that  actions.  Till  now  there  was  very 
uneasy  to  have  informations  about  it.  But 
now  it  is  very  evident. 

I hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me.  I am 
thinking  on  you  every  day,  especially  now, 
but  I am  not  too  productive  man  — I am  not 


working  on  the  pictures  now  for  SCVc  , 
months  — and  I had  now  to  work  to  h 
some  money,  and  several  times  in  week  I ^ 
on  some  meeting.  I should  like  know  how 
are  you  and  Juliet,  and  your  "PeaCc  and 
Freedom"  u 

I hope  you  understand  our  different  situa 
tion  and  that  I am  for  the  support  of  ,he 
powers  gaining  now  the  positions  within  the 
Communist  Party.  I can  say  generally  we  do 
not  differ  now,  but  we  arc  not  too  naive  nf 
course  to  believe  everything  is  S0Ivcd  now 
We  have  lot  of  bad  experiences  to  be  no, 
sure  what  wiU  be  within  a half  of  ycar  [n 
the  Party  are  now  gaining  some  of  high  P05,. 
tions  the  people  we  can  trust  very  much  | 
must  add  the  many  of  the  workers  arc  com 
mg  interested  in  the  social  events  now  and 
it  is  no  more  the  thing  only  of  some  studerm 
writers  and  some  of  intellectuals.  I'm  afraid 
I cannot  write  something  special,  because 
my  private  and  official  and  unofficial  stand- 
points are  the  same  or  very  similar  in  these 
days  and  everything  is  published. 

Yours, 

Miroslav 


There  has  been  abundant  evidence  of  change  nearly  every  day  on  the 
radio,  on  television  and  in  the  press,  where  sharp  criticism  has  been  levelled 
at  the  central  management  and  control  of  social  institutions  and  the  whole 
economy.  The  present  trend  of  development  is  unquestionably  progressive. 
The  Writers'  Union  is  once  again  publishing  its  own  journal,  the  press  is 
subject  to  far  less  strict  censorship,  and  largely  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
writers  the  Press  Law  (censorship)  will  be  revised  and  its  scope  limited  in 
the  near  future.  Censorship  will  cover  only  State  and  military  secrets  and 
will  not  be  applied  to  ideology  and  personal  standpoints. 

After  many  years  of  experience  of  constant  reorganization  of  institu- 
tions and  industry  without  evidence  of  concrete  changes,  the  majority  of 
people  are  decidedly  sceptical  about  the  outcome  of  the  present  turmoil  But 
this  time  the  changes  really  are  significant.  We  suddenly  find  ourselves  in 
the  situation  where  it  is  not  only  possible  but  favorable  to  develop  activity 
on  the  lines  of  the  Central  Committee's  resolutions. 

The  big  problem  now  will  be  to  activize  people  who  for  years  have 
been  convinced  that  any  attitude  other  than  that  of  the  Good  Soldier  Schweik 
is  unthinkable.  Developments  have  not  followed  a fortuitous  course  The 
development  of  our  society  to  date  has  brought  this  highly  industrialized 
country  into  an  unenviable  economic  situation.  The  struggle  to  bring  about 
a radical  change  has  been  waged  for  some  time,  concealed  within  the  Party 
and  more  evidently  in  the  economy  and  openly  in  the  field  of  culture  The 
present  process  of  democratization  is  more  far-reaching  than  even  the  great- 
est optimists  had  hoped  for.  The  question  only  remains  to  what  extent  this 
democratization  will  be  felt  in  everyday  life. 


pliolo  by  Gerhard  Gscheidle 


(continued  from  page  5) 


The  attack  by  our  radical  brethren  has  taken  the 
form,  well,  it  wants  simply  to  become  part  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  there's  too  much  diffusion, 
there's  too  many  leaders  along  sectional  lines'.  1 
would  retort  by  saying  number  one:  that  the  power 
of  the  image  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  state  is, 
politically,  not  to  be  neglected,  and  we  feel  we  can 
get  in  without  being  tainted  by  it;  number  two:  the 
question  of  an  absence  of  central  power  is  the  entire 
basis  for  community  organization  and  community 
union.  This  again  is  one  of  the  values  of  the  MFDP, 
because  while  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  be  identified 
with  that  institution  which  is  quite  American,  ie,  a 
political  party,  at  the  same  time  it  is  open  to  new 
forms,  new  ideas  and  new  concepts  that  turn  on  how 
to  release  the  native  energy  and  potential  of  people 
who  are  moving  into  politics  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  do  not  have  the  traditional  dedication  of  the  tra- 
ditional symbols  of  either  politics  or  social  life. 

H:  Why,  then,  does  the  MFDP  structure  itself  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  used  by  the  tradi- 
tional Democratic  Party  in  Mississippi? 

G:  At  that  time  (summer  1964)  that  was  the  thing 
to  do  — at  that  time,  both  in  liberal  and  radical  cir- 
cles the  concept  of  parallel  institutions  was  new.  So 
we  saw  the  need  to  create  a political  facsimile  of  that 
organization  we  were  trying  to  replace.  However, 
just  as  there  is  a difference  in  the  function  of  the 
MFDP  and  the  traditional  Party,  so  there  is  now  in 
the  structure. 

H:  Can  we  go  on  to  something  else?  I wanted  to 
aSk  you  about  the  Present  attitude  of  the  Liberal  es- 


tablishment towards  the  FDP,  let's  say  ADA,  Walter 
Reuther  and  their  ilk  ...  ? 

G : Well  let's  put  it  in  this  way : the  MFDP  has  never 
been  palatable  to  the  Liberals  of  this  country;  cer- 
tainly, not  since  our  rejection  of  the  seating  compro- 
mise (1964  convention).  And  that  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  liberals  and  the  MFDP. 

H:  So  there  are  to  be  no  alliances  this  time  round 

with  the  liberals  of  some  of  the  state  delegations  to 
the  Chicago  convention? 

G:  Our  alliances  must  be  natural  ones.  The  MFDP 
represents  an  oppressed  faction  of  people.  Our  natu- 
ral hook-up  would  be  with  the  farmworkers  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  SDS,  SNCC,  CORE  and  SCLC,  with  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Movement,  and  the  Poor 
Peoples  march  to  Washington,  DC. 

H:  What  kind  of  a case  will  the  MFDP  present  at 

the  Chicago  convention;  besides  the  demand  to  be 
seated,  what  else  will  you  be  saying? 

G:  In  1964  the  argument  was,  to  a large  degree, 

based  on  the  precedent  of  other  challenges  and  the 
exclusion  of  Black  people  from  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  operation  and  procedures  of  the  regular 
Democratic  Party  in  Mississippi.  This  year,  race  and 
the  question  of  non-participation,  will  play  a minor 
role.  The  basic  issue  will  have  to  do  with  the  function 
of  the  political  party.  What  is  the  nature  of  a political 
party  in  this  country.  Well,  its  major  preoccupation  is 
with  getting  its  members  elected,  not  dealing,  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  with  the  problems  of  our  society. 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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Original  Sm 

Charles  Tweed 

I was  raised  a Catholic.  My  earliest  memory  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Church  is  that  of  my  First  Confes- 
sion. First  Confession  preceded,  by  a day,  First  Com- 
munion. It  ensured  that  all  the  participants  in  First 
Communion  were  pure,  pure  enough  to  wear  a white 
suit,  carry  a white  rosary  and  missal  book,  and  re- 
ceive a white  host.  Confession  cleanses  the  soul,  the 
sisters  told  us,  and  makes  it  white.  I imagined  my 
soul  to  have  the  shape  of  a flattened  ham,  made  white 
by  baptism  then  spotted  here  and  there  by  venial  sin, 
occasionally  to  be  blackened  by  the  dreaded  mortal 
sin. 

The  sins  of  my  childhood  were  remarkably  paltry. 
I spent  my  First  Confession  recounting  how  I annoyed 
my  mother  and  fought  with  my  brothers.  That  was 
all  I could  think  of.  The  only  Commandments  that 
applied  to  me  were  the  little  ones,  about  honoring 
thy  father  and  mother. 

Within  a week  I was  back.  The  sisters  had  empha- 
sized again  and  again  the  importance  of  confession, 
and  had  even  revealed  to  us  a buzzer  located  next  to 
the  confessional,  to  summon  the  priest  in  case  the 
soul  was  in  dire  peril.  I felt  my  soul  was  in  peril,  so 
I came  in  during  recess  to  summon  the  priest.  He 
arrived  shortly,  wearing  a black  gown  and  carrying 
a black  book.  He  glared  at  me.  "What  is  it?"  he  asked. 
"I  want  to  make  a confession.  Father,"  I said.  He 
entered  the  priest's  compartment  while  I followed  in- 
to the  sinner's,  then  told  my  childish  sins.  Once 
again,  I had  annoyed  my  Mother  and  fought  with  my 
brothers. 

Those  were  lean  years  for  sins.  I spent  hours  think- 
ing over  my  every  action,  trying  to  count  up  enough 
sins  to  make  a respectable  presentation.  Occasion- 
ally I threw  in  a took-the-Lord's-name-in-vain, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  serious.  Even  so  I never 
drew  a lecture,  and  received  only  routine  penances. 
In  contrast  to  my  serious  deliberation  the  priest  al- 
ways rushed  through  his  absolution,  ending  with  the 

■s 

ters  gradually  introduced  us  to  the  sex  Command- 

As  I grew  older  things  began  to  change.  The  sis- 
ters gradually  introduced  us  to  the  sex  Command- 
ments, numbers  six  and  nine.  These  had  an  aura  of 
authentic  sin  about  them.  Their  stilted  language  con- 
cealed the  very  essence  of  Satanism,  mysteries  below 
the  belt.  A few  glimpses  of  what  they  dealt  with 
whetted  our  youthful  appetites  — wives,  Gomorrah, 
pillars  of  salt,  lust.  Lust!  One  word  told  it  all. 

Finally  I was  tempted.  Caught  and  snared  by  dirty 
pictures  at  the  drug  store.  I didn't  want  to  look,  but 
only  a glimpse  just  tt)  see  ...  I prepared  for  confes- 
sion with  new-found  fear.  There  was  no  problem  in 
counting  up  my  sins,  I had  just  one  to  tell,  all  the 
rest  didn  t matter.  As  I stood  in  line  I hoped  my  turn 
would  never  come.  For  the  first  time  the  confessional 
was  a place  of  fear,  a nightmarish  box  where  the 
wicked  were  brought  to  swift  justice. 

There  were  three  compartments  in  the  confession- 
al, the  priest's  in  the  center,  flanked  by  two  for  sin- 
ners. The  priest's  compartment  had  a door,  while  the 
sinners'  had  maroon  curtains.  The  front  sinner  in  line 
was  not  supposed  to  listen  to  anyone  else's  sins,  even 
if  they  were  loud.  Inside  the  sinner's  compartment 
was  a hard  wooden  kneeler.  It  faced  a screen  which 
hid  the  priest  from  view,  but  could  be  talked  through. 
When  someone  was  on  the  opposite  side  telling  his 
sins,  the  screen  was  blocked  by  means  of  a sliding 
partition  so  you  couldn't  hear. 

When  my  turn  came  I ducked  quickly  behind  the 
curtain  and  knelt  down.  The  priest  was  hearing  the 
boy  on  the  opposite  side,  so  I had  to  wait.  I rehearsed 
my  speech  in  the  semi-darkness,  resolving  never  to 
commit  such  a sin  again.  At  last  the  partition  slid 
open  and  my  moment  began.  "Bless  me  Father  for  I 
have  sinned,  it  has  been  one  week  since  my  last  con- 
ession,  I said.  "I  have  committed  one  mortal  sin 


standard  phrase  "foryourpenancesaythreehailm. 
threeourfathersandnowmakeagoodactofcontrition 


against  the  Sixth  Commandment."  Thn  I stopped, 
hoping  that  was  enough.  "Alone  or  with  others?"  he 
asked.  I thought.  The  question  threw  me;  I had  not 
anticipated  it.  "With  others,"  I decided,  remember- 
ing that  others  had  enjoyed  the  pictures  v ;h  me. 

Boys  or  girls?"  he  asked.  "Boys,"  I answe  1 un- 
able to  fathom  this  line  of  questioning.  The  questions 
continued,  but  I could  not  give  him  any  concrete  idea 
of  what  had  actually  happened.  In  the  end  he  gave 
me  a ' 


After  that  it  was  easy.  I started  to  go  to  confession 
only  once  a month.  That  was  on  the  Thursday  before 
First  Friday,  when  the  whole  school  went.  I would 
go  in  with  a whole  month's  worth  of  various  sins 
against  the  Sixth  Commandment,  and  come  out  with 
a contrite  heart  and  clean  soul.  The  sisters  separated 
the  boys  from  the  girls  for  these  excursions,  giving 
the  boys  three  confessionals  to  the  girls'  one.  Al- 


and  Charles  Tweed 
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FIDEL 


What  is  the  role  of  the  intellectual  in  the  struggle  against  imperialism?  Is  it  the 

by  Fidel  Ca.ro.  Primed  Wow  is  an  exceed  vers, on  of 
that  address.  


reprinted  from  Tricontinental  Magazine 
DELEGATES  TO  THE  CULTURAL  CONGRESS 
OF  HAVANA: 

Comrades: 

I feel  I must  express  the  opinion  of  many 
participants  in  the  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
this,  the  first  international  event  of  its  kind,  has 
been  a complete  success. 

Some  predicted  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  hold  a congress  of  this  kind 
— an  international  assemblage  of  numerous 
workers  in  the  intellectual  field,  coming  from 
no  less  than  70  countries,  speaking  a great 
number  of  different  languages,  whose  ideas  may 
differ  on  many  points  and  who,  therefore,  might 
have  turned  the  Cultural  Congress  into  a sort 
of  arena  for  all  kinds  of  polemics  and  misun- 
derstandings. Some  predicted  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  workers  in  the  intellectual 
field  to  reach  practically  unanimous  conclusions. 

So  we  ought  to  give  some  thought  to  what 
factors  have  made  this  Congress  possible,  what 
factors  have  inspired  the  discussions  in  this 
Congress,  what  factors  have  contributed  to  giv- 
ing it  a profoundly  revolutionary  quality,  a 
revolutionary  quality  that  may  truly  be  said  to 
surpass  the  most  optimistic  expectations.  The 
factor  that  made  this  Congress  possible  and 
guaranteed  its  results  is  the  universal  conscience 
that  is  developing  today,  the  universal  aware- 
ness of  the  grave  threats  hanging  over  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  universal  awareness 
of  the  need  for  struggle,  the  universal  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  justice,  which  is  spreading 
throughout  the  world. 

What  determines  this  universal  conscience? 
Is  it  perhaps  an  idealistic  sentiment  nurtured 
by  those  who  participated  in  this  Congress?  Is 
it  perhaps  simply  the  expression  of  noble,  gen- 
erous, humanitarian  sentiments?  Even  though 
these  sentiments  clearly  abounded  in  this  Con- 
gress, the  factor  that  created  this  universal  con- 
science was,  unquestionably,  the  dangers,  the 
threats  of  aggression,  and  the  actual  acts  of  ag- 
gression hanging  over  and  victimizing  many 
peoples  of  the  world  — practically  the  whole 
world.  This  universal  conscience  has  grown  on 
a par  with  the  spirit  of  aggression,  the  acts  of 
oppression  and  subjugation,  and  the  threats 
that  hang  over  humanity. 

There  are  some  things  before  whiqh  no  one 
with  a modicum  of  conscience,  no  one  with 
human  sentiments  or  feelings  of  justice,  can 
remain  unmoved. 

That  is  why,  for  example,  the  aggression 
against  Vict-Nam,  this  act  unparalleled  in  mod- 
em times,  this  mass  murder  which  Yankee  im- 
perialism is  brutally  perpetrating  against  that 
people,  this  action  which  is  unjustifiable  from 
any  point  of  view,  which  relics  on  vastly  de- 
structive weapons  and  acts  of  barbarism,  un- 
questionably reminds  all  those  who  have  lived 
through  Nazism  in  Europe  or  are  familiar  with 
it  through  reading  of  the  crimes  of  the  fas- 
cists. It  reminds  them,  for  example,  of  all  those 
actions  which  later  were  qualified  as  war  crimes 
and  for  which  the  Nazis  were  punished  and  in 
some  cases  executed  — although  not  so  many 
as  should  have  been,  pnly  those  principally  re- 
sponsible for  those  acts. 

The  imperialist  Yankee  policy  today  reminds 
is  of  the  policy  of  Hitler.  It  reminds  us  of  the 


Nazis'  acts  of  barbarism,  but  with  a difference: 
imperialism  has  succeeded  in  amassing  tech- 
nical, and  therefore  also  military,  resources;  it 
has  succeeded  in  'amassing  forces  of  death  and 
destruction  incomparably  greater  than  anything 
the  Nazi-Fascists  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  is  logical  that  humanity  should  be  con- 
cerned when  it  sees  such  tremendous  forces 
advancing  along  the  same  road. 

Not  only  docs  the  nature  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted contribute  to  developing  conscience,  but 
so  does  the  admiration  we  feel  for  the  heroic 
people  who  are  facing  those  powerful  forces  so 
bravely,  so  successfully,  and  so  incredibly,  who 
are  combating  them  and,  moreover,  defeating 
them. 

The  indignation  and  hatred  against  one  side 
and  the  admiration  for  the  other,  regarding 
events  in  Vict-Nam,  have  contributed  to  a con- 
siderable extent  — perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  in  today's  world  — to  the  creation 
of  this  awareness  of  justice  and  universal  ethics 
which  has  been  in  such  great  evidence  during 
this  Congress. 

But  humanity,  at  the  same  time,  secs  more 
and  more  clearly  that  these  deeds  are  not  mere 
isolated  incidents  — far  from  it!  They  are  the 
fruits  of  a concept,  of  a whole  system  which  the 
imperialists  are  trying  to  impose  on  the  whole 
world. 

The  unusual  unanimity  with  which  the  ac- 
tions of  Yankee  imperialism  are  today  con- 
demned is  the  logical  result  of  a whole  chain  of 
similar  events  which  have  taken  place  through- 
out the  world  in  recent  times.  Because  those 
imperialists  who  brutally  murder  in  Viet-Nam 
are  the  same  imperialists  who  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied the  Dominican  Republic.  They  arc  the 
same  imperialists  who  participated  in  the  rep- 
ression of  revolutionary  movements  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  the  same  imperialists  who 
triggered  the  events  that  culminated  in  the 
murder  of  Lumumba.  They  are  the  same  im- 
perialists who  carry  out  acts  of  provocation  and 
aggression  against  Korea,  who  intervene  in 
Laos,  who  threaten  Cambodia,  who  keep  a no- 
torious puppet  in  power  in  Formosa,  and  who, 
with  their  weapons  and  resources,  prop  up  the 
oligarchic  governments  of  Latin  America,  the 
tyrannies,  the  archaic  systems  that  prevail  on 
this  continent.  They  are  the  same  ones  who  not 
only  support  coups  d'etat  in  Latin  America  — 
which  have  become  daily  occurrences  — and 
coups  d'etat  in  Africa  — which  have  become  so 
fashionable  nowadays  — but  even  support  the 
reactionary  military  coups  d'etat  in  Greece,  in 
Europe  itself,  and  abet  acts  of  aggression  against 
the  Arab  peoples. 

Actually,  there  is  no  need  to  mention  Cuba, 
as  our  case  ceases  to  be  an  isolated  one,  to  be- 
come just  one  more.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  only  too  well  about  the  activities  and  be- 
havior of  imperialism.  But  today  our  people'9 
stand,  thicr  indignation  and  hatred  of  imperial- 
ism; is  motivated  not  precisely  by  imperialist 
aggression  against  us  but  by  the  comprehension 
of  the  role  imperialism  plays  in  the  entire  world. 

It  is  no  longer  just  the  case  of  imperialism 
aiming  at  and  attacking  what  is  called  the  Third 
World  or  the  underdeveloped  world  — or  de- 
veloping world,  as  others  call  it.  This  term, 
"developing  world,"  is  a misnomer,  an  incor- 
rectly applied  concept,  because,  if  we  go  by  the 
reality  of  that  world,  we  could  call  it  rather 
than  a "developing"  world  — from  an  eco- 
nomic and  technical  standpoint,  and  as  a re- 
sult of  the  conditions  imposed  by  imperialism 
on  that  part  of  the  world  — a "world  in  retro- 
gression." 

The  voracious  actions  of  imperialism  arc  not 
limited  to  this  part  of  the  world;  the  actions  of 
that  imperialism  are  directed,  even  more  seri- 
ously, against  the  interests  of  the  so-called 
developed  countries  as  well.  There  are  discre- 
pancies of  terminology  in  this  concept  of  "de- 
veloped” and  "underdeveloped"  countries,  since 
it  is  said  that  at  times  a country  which  is  highly 
developed  industrially  and  economically  is  at 
the  same  time  politically  and  socially  under- 
developed, and  that  a country  that  is  economic- 
ally underdeveloped  is  politically  and  socially 
more  developed. 

We  do  not  feel  in  the  least  offended  if  we 
are  included  among  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Because  development  of  awareness,  our 
social  as  well  as  our  general  cultural  develop- 
ments, is  steadily  becoming  a prerequisite  to 


“P|*aJ  ~ “ i!."°._!0r8Cr  “ quesrion  of  ,he 


our  economic  and  industrial  development.  In 
this  country  — as  must  occur  in  any  other 
country  where  conditions  are  similar  to  ours 
the  development  of  a political  as  well  as  social 
awareness  among  the  people  becomes  a sine  qua 
non  requisite  for  winning  the  battle  against 

economic  underdevelopment. 

Imperialism  as  a world  phenomenon,  as  a 
world  evil,  as  a wolf  at  large  in  the  world,  can 
exist  only  if  it  acts  in  this  wolflike  manner  all 
over  the  world,  if  it  octs  against  the  interest  of 
the  entire  world.  And  that  imperialism  behaves 


portation  of  capital  but  of  the  dra„,  , , 

— which  Yankee  imperialism  is  carrying 
the  underdeveloped  world  An  insigh,  J.°° 
into  the  mechanism  of  the  brain  drain  ^ 
Yankee  imperialism  perpetrates  all  n • 
world  And  facts  showing  the  phenomenon* 
day  of  a monopoly  over  science  and  teehn  lS 
showing  how  the  imperialists  utilize  the  ? 
advances  in  science  and  modem  technnl„  H 
of  this  was  brilliantly  set  forth  at  the  Cof 
as  was  the  explanation  of  how,  at  present"*? 
the  Yankee  imperialists  make  investment 
Europe  they  only  have  to  bring  in  ten  p, 
of  the  total  amount  invested,  ~ mobilizing ? 


rest  of  the  resources  within  Europe  itself"8  ^ 


We  know  the  degree  of  Yankee  pene&r 
Europe.  And  we  must  say,  seriously 


perhaps  to  an  extent  unimagined  by  Eurc^, 


themselves,  Yankee  imperialism  govemT? 
rope.  ' ‘ t- 


identically  toward  the  rest  of  the  so-called  de- 
veloped world,  the  industrialized  world. 

Nowadays,  it  is  common,  in  political  termi- 
nology, to  speak  of  imperialism  headed  by  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is  that  in  today's  world 
there  is  only  one  truly  powerful  imperialism;  in 
today's  world  the  mainstay  of  imperialism,  im- 
perialism in  essence,  is  US  imperialism.  The 
powerful  imperialisms  of  yesteryear  are  today 
extraordinarily  weak  in  comparison  with  Yan- 
kee imperialism.  That  is  the  reason  why  — and 
this  is  becoming  understood  more  and  more 


The  imperialists  hold  controlling  interests 
countless  European  enterprises;  the  imperii 
control  numerous  patents  used  in  Europe.?, 
if  we  seek  to  purchase  a machine  that  is  me 
factured  under  a patent  held  by  a US  compt 
or  if  part  of  the  machine  has  been  manuhctc 
under  such  a patent,  we  cannot  buy  died 
chine  or  the  technological  process  involved? 
times  we  may  buy  a part  of  a factory,  but1 
cannot  purchase  the  complete  process 
the  patent  is  held  by  a US  company 


If,  in  the  history  of  mankind^  dtf 
alarmed  the  whole  world,  tfiit,ea& 
that  real  enemy,  that  truly  uniti 
wjJ^^hi^roblenijmank^^J 


clearly  by  the  whole  world  — the  effort,  the 
struggle,  is  being  concentrated  against  Yankee 
imperialism,  the  mainstay  of  every  reactionary 
government,  of  every  evil  cause  in  the  world. 

That  imperialism  even  threatens  to  devour  — 
and  is  actually,  to  a certain  extent,  devouring 
— the  other  imperialist  powers.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  this  point.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
Congress;  brilliant  ideas  were  expressed  and 
proposals  made  in  this  sense.  A paper  presented 
to  the  Congress  examined,  and  substantiated 
with  statistics,  the  phenomenon  of  Yankee  im- 
perialist penetration  in  Europe,  the  drain  of 


other  cases,  in  which  neither  patents  not  , 
participation  of  US  capital  in  a factory  15  j 
volved,  we  are  also  unable  to  purchase  whsijj 
want  because  US  citizens  are  imports'  d’Cj| 
of  that  industry  and  will  be  offended  >t  wjj 
dustry  sells  something  to  us.  And  in  tf>is  *v| 
they  sabotage  and  frustrate  our  efforts  tr  1 j 
economic  field. 

And  the  lengths  to  which  they  go  and  R 
thoroughness  in  this  activity  seem  incredJj 
Therefore,  we,  without  being  Europeans  kjj 
to  what  extent  the  economy  of  Europe  ■ 
_by__thc  United  States.  And  the  probfcn^ 
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niing  Europe  — including  capitalist  Europe 
is  to  see  if  any  way  exists  to  control,  to  check 
economic  penetration  to  sec  if  a way 
ists  t°  rcsist  Pcnc,ra,ion'  aru*  such  0 
exists  within  the  capitalist  conception, 
thin  a capitalist  legal  structure.  No  matter 
much  they  try  to  protect  themselves  with 
hffs  and  import  duties,  the  financial  and  tech- 
logical  power  of  the  United  States  is  so  great 
at  on  many  occasions  it  is  able  to  sell  cheaper 
d even  "dump"  certain  products,  overcoming 
kind  of  trade  barrier.  And  often  the  US 
do  not  have  to  overcome  any  barrier 
because  they  simply  buy  up  the  Eu- 
can  enterprises. 

have  even  had  the  following  type  of  ex- 
ence:  after  we  have  purchased  trucks  from  a 
opean  firm  and  received  them,  US  business- 
have  bought  the  factory.  From  that  point 
we  have  been  unable  to  purchase  a single 
part  for  those  trucks. 


I/LO  CIENFUEGOS 

•Sometimes  we  have  the  impression  that  they 
are  voraciously  taking  over  everything,  and 
Ignenmes  we  even  have  the  impression  that 
Whenever  a European  plant  supplies  us  with 
JliMucrs  which  are  important  to  our  develop- 
Dttrn  ihe  imperialists  won  t rest  until  they  have 
Mugi'1  that  plant.  Fortunately,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  this  in  all  industries;  fortu- 
nately contradictions  arise;  fortunately,  in  spite 
of  everything  and  as  a result  of  those  contra- 
rion.,  and  as  a result  of  that  penetration  and 


the  number  of  commercial  offers  made  to  us 
are  increasing. 

Therefore,  there  is  an  enemy  that  can  indeed 
be  called  a universal  enemy.  If,  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  there  ever  was  a truly  universal 
enemy,  an  enemy  whose  attitude  and  deeds 
alarmed  the  whole  world,  threatened  the  whole 
world,  assaulted  the  whole  world  in  one  way  or 
another,  that  real  enemy,  that  truly  universal 
enemy,  is  precisely  Yankee  imperialism.  And, 
as  mankind  becomes  aware  of  this  problem, 
mankind  begins,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  act. 

At  times  we  have  heard  self-criticism  by  in- 
tellectuals, scientists,  and  artists  to  the  effect 
that  they  arc  not  in  close  contact  wih  problems. 
I am  not  referring,  in  this  case,  to  the  intellec- 
tual workers  of  the  Third  World  — if  we  may 
use  this  name  — I am  referring,  in  particular, 
to  the  intellectual  workers  of  Europe.  They  crit- 
icize themselves  for  having  a distant  — at  times 
they  call  it  paternalistic  — relationship  with 


a country  occupying  a modest  battle  post  and  condolences  and  formal  condolences.  We  speak] 
defending  it  firmly  and  resolutely.  When  we  sec  of  condolences  because  there  is  no  other  word,  1 


someone  who  is  supposed  to  be  a member  of  the 
vanguard  actually  in  the  vanguard  it  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  us.  But  when 
we  sec  those  who  were  not  thought  of  as  being 
members  of  the  vanguard  actually  in  the  van- 
guard of  protest  and  struggle  this  arouses  our 


even  though  the  death  of  a combatant  is  not  an  I 
occasion  for  mourning,  if  we  believe,  as  we  I 
have  always  believed,  as  our  people  have  be- 
lieved, as  revolutionaries  in  all  epochs  have 
always  believed,  that  no  true  man,  no  true  re- 
volutionary dies  in  vain.  We  have  been  given 


the  problems  of  the  world.  What  do  we  thing 
of  this?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  deceiv- 
ing ourselves,  we  would  fall  into  idealism,  if 
we  were  to  expect  this  awareness  we  were 
speaking  of  to  appear  overnight,  in  a glorious 
awakening. 

We  are  not  going  to  spend  time  analyzing 
the  degree  to  which  intellectual  workers  all  over 
the  world  are  mobilizing  in  favor  of  just  causes; 
rather,  we  shall  stress  that  whatever  the  degree 
of  that  development,  whatever  the  effectiveness 
of  that  solidarity,  the  fact  is  that  such  a move- 


admiration. Therefore,  we  do  not  stop  to  gauge  irrefutable  proof  of  that  by  our  own  enemies, 
the  degree  of  their  fight,  but  rather  we  sec  tan-  who,  with  no  respect  for  his  condition  as  a 
gible  proof  of  the  fact  that  when  the  banners  wounded  combatant,  unable  to  continue  fight- 


of  just  causes  are  not  raised  in  certain  countries 
there  arc  honest  men  who  will  raise  those  ban- 
ners! We  have  seen  many  an  example  of  such 
phenomena. 

In  the  course  of  these  years  of  revolution  we 
have  learned  a lot,  and  one  of  the  things  we 


ing  because  even  his  weapon  had  been  dc- 1 
stroyed,  cravcnly  ossassinated  him.  And  not 
only  did  they,  as  cowards,  assassinate  him,  but,  I 
even  more  cowardly,  they  did  away  with  his  | 
body. 

In  recent  days  the  wire  services  have  been 


have  learned  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  publishing  news  items,  have  been  speaking  of 
false  and  what  is  true,  between  a revolutionary  fln  exchange  of  counterrevolutionary  prisoners 


slogan  and  a revolutionary  attitude,  between 
words  and  deeds,  between  dogmas  and  realities. 

Could  anyone  feel  that  our  experience  during 
the  October  Crisis  was  not  an  unforgettable  one 
for  us?  We  do  not  want  to  speak  about  that 
episode,  but  our  people  unquestionably  lived 


in  Cuba  for  Regis  Debray.  Of  course,  we  arc] 
sure  — for  we  have  seen  Dcbray  s attitude,  we| 
have  seen  his  powerful  defense,  we  have  seen] 
the  serenity,  courage,  and  integrity  with  which! 
he  unmasked  his  accusers  — we  arc  sure  that] 
Regis  Debray  would  never  accept  such  an  ex- 1 


through  moments  of  extreme  danger.  And  no  change.  But  we  arc  not  running  away  from  the 


one  should  take  it  as  bragging  when  we  state 
here  that  our  people  acted  with  dignity,  with 
integrity,  and  with  bravery. 

But  let  us  say  at  the  same  time  that  for  years, 
almost  since  we  were  teenagers,  we  have  been 
hearing  about  a great  campaign  for  peace.  And 
I do  not  say  this  to  criticize  the  men  who  have 


"gorilla"  Barrientos'  challenge.  If  he  wants] 
counterrevolutionaries  freed,  if  he  wants  petty  I 
counterrevolutionary  leaders  freed,  we  say,  we| 
propose:  Return  the  remains  of  Major  Guevara  I 
and  we  will  release  one  hundred  imprisoned] 
counterrevolutionaries!  We  will  release,  at  once,] 
not  one  counterrevolutionary,  but  one  hundred,! 


fought  for  peace,  the  men  who  honestly,  in  one  chosen  by  the  CIA  and  by  the  Pentagon,  if  they 
way  or  another,  have  taken  up  the  banner  of  have  *he  courage  to  return  the  remains  of  Major 


the  struggle  for  peace  and  have  raised  it  as  high 
as  they  could. 

What  really  caught  our  attention  was  the  fact 
that,  when  peace  was  truly  endangered,  when 
the  world  was  on  the  brink  of  a nuclear  war, 
we  did  not  see  mass  mobilizations  in  Europe  — 
and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be 
war  in  Europe,  too,  if  there  were  a nuclear  war; 
we  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  an  encounter  bc- 


Guevara!  For  they  are  the  ones  who  will  show] 
whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  they  fear  Che| 
even  more  dead  than  alive. 

This  ib  a mighty  example  of  what  an  exam- 1 
pic  is!  This  is  a mighty  example  of  the  fact  that] 
ideas  cannot  be  destroyed!  This  is  a mighty  I 
example  of  the  fact  that  revolutionary  causes,  I 
just  causes,  cannot  be  crushed,  no  matter  what  I 
blows  or  losses  they  are  dealt!  Because  we  are| 


tween  the  great  nuclear  powers,  Europe,  tied  by  human  beings,  we  arc  men,  for  a reason;  and  a] 
military  pacts  to  one  of  these  powers,  Yankee  man’s  ideas  arc  values  that  arc  above  and  be- 1 
imperialism,  would  suffer  from  the  consc-  yond  anything  else,  and,  of  course,  above  and] 
quences  of  this  war,  would  be  involved  in  the  beyond  his  own  life. 

war  — yet  we  did  not  see  great  mass  mobiliza-  We  have  gone  through  these  experiences,  and  I 
tions.  And  truly,  if  there  were  any,  we  didn't  it  is  for  that  reason  that  — with  no  intentions  l 
hear  of  them;  great  or  small,  we  didn't  hear  of  °f  flattery,  but  with  absolute  sincerity  — we] 
them.  And  we  had  the  strong  feeling,  the  im-  w°nt  to  express  the  sentiments  aroused  in  us| 


pression  — and  if  this  strong  impression  is 
incorrect  we  would  be  grateful  if  someone  would 
set  us  straight  — that  that  slogan  was  nothing 
but  a slogan,  something  to  be  taken  lightly, 
and  that  that  slogan  was  not  able  to  mobilize 
any  masses,  that  that  slogan  was  not  even  able 
to  awaken  the  masses'  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Where  was  the  vanguard?  Where  were  the 
revolutionary  vanguards? 

We  have  a recent  example,  very  recent,  which 
was  very  close  to  us  the  death  of  our  heroic 
Comrade  Ernesto  Guevara. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a man  who  is  his 
equal;  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a revolutionary 
purer  than  he,  more  consistent  than  he,  more 
complete  than  he,  more  exemplary  than  he.  And 
when  we  are  asked  to  give  an  example  of  what 
a revolutionary  is  or  should  be.  could  we  find 
a better  example  than  his? 

Nevertheless,  who  were  the  ones  who  raised 
his  banner  on  high?  Who  were  the  ones  who 
created  a stir  in  the  world?  And,  above  all, 
who  were  the  ones  who  raised  high  his  name 
in  Europe,  who  raised  high  and  extolled  his 
example?  Who  were  the  ones  who  mobilized 
people,  painted  signs,  and  organized  meetings 
in  Europe?  In  which  sector  was  the  impact  of 
Che  Guevara's  death  most  profound?  Precisely 
among  the  intellectual  workers!  It  was  not  or- 


at seeing  how  the  intellectual  workers,  in  ever  I 
increasing  numbers,  have  united  and  become  | 


was  a truly  universal  enemy,  an  enemy  whose  attitude  and  deeds 
the  whole  world,  assaulted  the  whole  world^  in  one  way  or  another 
enemy,  is  precisely  yankee  imperialism.  And,  as  mankind  becomes  a* 


in  one  way  or  another,  to  act. 


'mpetition  of  Yankee  imperialism  with 
n spite  of  all  difficulties,  trade  between 
and  Europe  is  on  the  increase. 
e ^ave  a ready  index  to  the  steadily  in- 
riMsmg  resistance  of  European  industrialists 
8°vemments,  to  their  increasing  concern  or 
iffea5'n8  anguish  over  the  economic  penetra- 
te and  domination  of  the  European  economy 
55.  Uniied  States,  in  the  fact  that  at  present 
is  not  so  hard  to  purchase  certain  things 
C b\  ^CW  years  a8°  w<trc  very  difficult  for 
a to  acquire.  Our  country  s credit  — and 
^^rgwe  me  fur  this  disquisition  — and 


ment  is  on  the  increase,  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
developing,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  growing. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  offend  or 
hurt  anyone  from  this  rostrum.  Besides,  we  do 
not  like  to  offend  or  attack  anyone  indirectly. 
I say  this  because  we  must  refer  to  a truth  that 
we  know  from  firsthand  experience.  After  all, 
this  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  victims  of  ag- 
gression, the  point  of  view  of  the  revolutionary 
combatants  of  a country  struggling  against  im- 
perialism, of  a country  which,  if  it  does  not 
occupy  the  front-line  trench  — for  the  front- 
line trench  is,  unquestionably.  Viet-Nam  — is 


ganizations,  it  was  not  parties1  It  was  honest, 
sensitive  men  and  women,  who  were  able  to 
assimilate,  understand,  and  do  justice,  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  arc  unable  to  understand 
and  who  will  never  understand  why  he  died, 
who  will  never  be  capable  of  dying  as  he  did, 
of  being  the  kind  of  revolutionary  he  was 
We  know  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  true  revolu- 
tionaries throughout  the  world.  Above  all,  we 
know  how  this  event  grieved  the  most  exem- 
plary revolutionaries  of  this  epoch,  the  Viet- 
namese combatants. 

We  have  received  many  condolences,  true 


mighty  standard-bearers  and  defenders  of  just 
causes. 

It  is  logical  that  intellectual  workers  must 
feel  revolted  when  they  see  the  best  creations 
of  man,  the  most  marvelous  products  of  human 
intelligence,  the  creation  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians, the  advances  that  man  has  developed 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  being  used  today  to 
kill,  to  destroy,  to  oppress,  and  to  corrupt.  The 


(continued  on  page  14) 
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ORIGINAL  PIECE  OF  CAKE 


frank  bardacke 

During  half  time  of  Friday's  Houston-UCLA  game  the  TV  announcer 
interviewed  the  NCAA  Basketball  Championship  Tournament  co-director 
who  was  so  drunk  he  could  barely  stand  up.  The  sportscaster  pointed  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  camera  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  first 
half  of  the  game.  The  staggering  old  man  looked  hard  at  the  camera,  sum- 
moned up  all  his  powers  of  concentration,  and  spoke  with  grave  emphasis: 
"The  rematch  is  never  as  good  as  the  original  piece  of  cake." 

The  original  piece  of  cake  had  been  great.  Houston,  then  the  second 
ranked  team  in  the  nation  had  beaten  one  of  the  best  teams  in  college  his- 
tory, UCLA,  by  two  points.  Now  they  were  scheduled  again  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  national  championship  before  another  nationwide  television 
audience.  People  with  only  a casual  interest  in  sports  were  talking  about 
the  great  rematch,  and  the  afficionados  spent  a whole  week  speculating, 
arguing,  and  betting  on  the  game. 

I watched  the  game  with  a room  full  of  New  Yorkers  who  stand  second 
only  to  Philadelphians  as  basketball  freaks.  Only  one  of  us  wanted  Houston 
to  win  and  he  had  to  explain  that  he  was  taking  a principled  position:  "Sure 
I like  UCLA's  politics,  but  Houston  is  the  underdog." 

"UCLA's  politics"  are  straight  black  nationalist.  This  became  public 
knowledge  a couple  of  weeks  ago  when  their  three  black  stars  refused  to 
try  out  for  the  Olympic  basketball  team.  At  first  they  said  that  participating 
would  interfere  with  their  studies"  but  later  they  announced  that  their 
refusal  was  part  of  the  boycott. 

These  boycotting  black  nationalists  were  five  point  favorites  to  beat 
Houston,  and  very  quickly  they  made  these  odds  look  ridiculous.  They 
blasted  Houston  off  the  court;  by  half  time  UCLA  led  by  twenty-two  points 
and  the  game  was  over.  But  the  game  started  to  get  boring  even  before  the 
first  half  finished.  We  had  all  been  so  anxious  for  the  game,  and  since  it 
turned  out  to  be  a dud  we  amused  ourselves  the  way  we  always  do  when 
faced  with  a boring  television  program  — we  got  stoned. 

But  no  drug  in  the  world  could  have  made  that  second  half  of  basketball 
exciting.  I forgot  about  the  game  and  focused  on  "the  people  bringing  us 
this  wonderful  game"  — the  advertisers.  The  basketball  became  an  inter- 
lude between  the  advertisements.  And  the  brief  shots  of  live  basketball  did 
not  interfere  too  much  with  my  enjoyment  of  the  fourteen  different  com- 
mercials that  paraded  before  us  during  the  second  half. 

Motorola  Ultravision  actually  has  television  tubes  that  last  forever  and 
the  Master  Charge  Credit  card  is  backed  by  eighty  bankers  and  can  be  used 
in  ten  thousand  gas  stations  and  we  are  all  in  safe  hands  with  All  State  and 
Croucho  Marx's  George  Feniman  has  not  aged  a day  in  fifteen  years  and 
now  represents  friendly  American  Savings  and  John  Cameron  Swayzee  is 
back  from  the  dead  and  will  help  us  with  our  income  tax  and  Canada  Dry 
is  a thirst  killer  and  Certs  insures  that  if  he  kisses  you  once  he  will  kiss  you 
again  and  some  Southern  Colonel  will  deliver  Southern  Fried  Chicken  and 
Royal  76  is  powerful  enough  to  make  a difference. 

But  the  grand  prize  must  go  to  the  Mustang  people.  Their  ad  opens  with 
a young  girl  in  a mini-skirt,  her  back  to  the  camera,  rubbing  up  against  the 
front  of  a Mustang.  She  slowly  turns,  never  losing  contact  with  that  exciting 
new  Mustang  grille.  She  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old.  Breath- 
ing some  words  about  how  Mustang  is  the  youngest  car  around,  she 
turns  again,  puts  her  hand  lovingly  on  the  car,  and  gives  us  a little  wiggle 
of  her  ass.  06 

This  is  a follow  up  to  the  earlier  Mustang  ads.  Now  we  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  sing,  "only  Mustang  makes  it  happen  only  Mustang  makes 
it  great."  b 
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Louis  Rapoport 

The  tree  could  be  anywhere,  growing  under- 
ground somewhere  near  the  peak  of  north  beach, 
or  concealed  by  the  roofless  walls  of  some  large 
building,  or  in  someone's  back  yard  near  one  of 
the  reservoirs,  two  feet  in  the  moon,  planted  in  a 
box.  - ■ 

The  captives  dig  into  the  center  of  the  street 
taking  giant  chunks  of  earth  and  throwing  them 
on  the  sidewalks  screaming  tree  tree  tree;  jump 
through  the  center  of  the  road  and  fall  into  gold 
feathers.  Men  seeking  refuge  from  earth  disastors 
dig  holes  and  enter  caves  leaving  behind  shares  on 
the  market  searching  for  gold,  a land  ruled  by  a 
cruel  baby  clouded  with  smoke  during  day  and 
fire  at  night  the  mouth  of  hell  opens  wide,  some- 
one asks,  lord  how  long?  after  the  cities  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  land  becomes  waste  and  the  sea 
remains?  what  will  you  do  the  day  of  the  visit  in 
the  ruins?  make  man  more  rare  than  fine  gold  than 
the  pure  gold  of  ophir. 

The  water  is  endless  the  lake  bounded  by  shores 
of  gold,  the  miraculous  gold  tree  of  life  of  the 
huntress  of  roots  of  knowledge  a carried  idol  con- 
cealing a grove  of  squatting  poor,  there  is  a con- 
stant shuffling  of  the  picture  of  people  with  their 
feet  on  earth,  come  to  see  this  glorious  birth,  early, 
and  cried  into  the  ear  of  a man  on  the  street  that 
the  day  at  hand  in  waiting  anyday  now  was  in  fact 
already  here,  that  it  was  early  morning  of  the  first 
day  lighting  the  maimed  human  race. 

I suspect  the  tree  knows  where  we  are  right 
now.  There  are  automatic  zoom  cameras  in  the 
rocks  pointed  toward  the  beaches,  and  vacant  men 
know  where  we  are  on  their  televisions.  The  tree 
watches  the  men  watching  us.  They're  .unloading 
fort  knox  and  whispering. 

The  captives  climb  up  dizzy  circling  to  the  street 
from  the  swirling  gold  feathers  in  the  black  light 
to  the  white  hot  summer  street.  A passing  mutant 
is  giving  get  scarce  gold  stamps  to  trade  in  the 
goldless  age.  The  people  are  running  down  the 
daylight  street  into  glass  cubes,  the  elevators  are 
stopped,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  beyond 
belief,  there  is  licking  everywhere,  the  salt  in  sweat 
on  faces  licked  in  passion  for  taste  of  salt  sweat 
soft  skin,  cries  of  nothing  to  be  done,  can't  change 
anything,  death  is  on  every  table  (he  lives  in  the 
garden  gate  in  front  of  the  mansion  and  there  di- 
rect the  monster  Modia  to  do  what  might  be  called 
the  doing-in;  mad  demon  mad  man  man  and  de- 
mon rip  a hole  in  earth  what  inside  why  you  tear 
mother  why  you  hate  father  where  your  family  to- 
night you  watch  them  make  themselves  crazy  and 
killing  and  can't  do  anything  but  get  in  the  way 
of  all  the  killing  bleed  dead  can't  do  nothing  dead, 
can  you  once  you  are  dead?) 

The  tree  itself  dominates  the  capital  city  and  its 
branches  reach  from  the  ship  of  state  to  the  Phoe- 
nicia cinematheque.  At  different  hours,  the  leaves 
turn  from  green  to  red,  and  the  veins  are  gold. 
Hanging  from  the  tree  are  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
eyes,  spiders,  scorpions  and  lizards  cover  the  trunk, 
vipers  and  cobras  wind  through  the  roots,  a creamy 
heaving  small  plastic  woman  of  silicon,  a piece  of 
yarn,  a harp,  a miniature  mustang,  bumps  and 
cancers  and  buboes  of  gold,  gold  flowers  and  capes 
crosses  and  nuggets  and  bars,  and  a piercing  red- 
gold  sun  sets  in  the  center  of  the  tree. 

The  location  of  the  capital  city  is  obviously  not 
permanent.  The  tree  has  been  sighted  in  hundreds 
of  places  over  the  centuries,  and  the  capital  city 
could  be  anywhere  at  this  moment.  It  has  been 
seen  in  mu  and  atlantis  and  atlantic  beach,  Siberia, 
tibet  tassajara  tangier;  mexico  hollywood  jerusa- 
lem.  It  appears  and  disappears  and  no  one  sees  it. 
See.  . See.  . . See.  . . Flying  saucers  Are  Real. 
See  candy  sea  bee. 

The  gold  tree  writhes  whereas  other  trees  scrape 
and  bow,  tree  regally  dressed  to  bow  to  the  royal 


court  surround  the  gold  tree  which  is  constantly 
coming  and  shitting  and  bleeding  into  earth  writh- 
ing in  joy  and  pain  covered  with  reptiles  vultures 
eagles  the  capes  of  demons  and  angels. 

Every  year  in  light  time  the  tree  sheds  its  cover- 
ing and  renews  its  core,  lifts  its  medusa  head  to 
god  switching  itself  back  and  forth  between  cap- 
itals, and  they  call  your  name  over  and  over  again 
"thief  scavenger  of  god,  death  picked  off,  cinders, 
the  sole  tree,  two  thieves." 

There  is  a lengend  that  when  the  first  man  saw 


the  vision,  the  tree  was  ejaculating  a torrent  of 
jizzum  into  the  universe.  He  crawled  on  his  stom- 
ach vomiting  approaching  the  tree  and  crying  out 
the  name  of  god  (the  tree  is  mainly  carnivorous). 

The  last  man  was  equally  intrigued  by  the  sto- 
ries of  the  tree  red  white  and  blue  and  evil  and 
good  gold  god's  gold  i'm  told,  civilizations  come 
and  so  he  says  don't  want  to  bleed  anymore  the 
last  bleeding  man  begged  god  to  stop  the  bleeding 
stop  the  man  he  does  not  give  a god  damn,  a shin- 
ing pile  of  dust,  gold  tree  man. 


the  miraculous 


gold  tree 
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FUNERAL 


This  letter  is  from  an  American  soldier  now  in  Vietnam. 

I'm  on  the  firing  squad  for  military  funerals.  This  weekend  we  had  to  bury 
Abraham  Woods,  a PFC  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  He  graduated  from  high  school 
last  year.  This  year  he  got  blown  apart  by  a hand  grenade. 

In  a small  town  north  of  Selma  called  Marion  we  had  the  funeral.  All  the 
| Negro  folk  from  20  miles  arrived  — over  300  people,  some  dressed  in  fashion, 

I some  in  rags;  some  knew  the  boy  and  were  in  mourning,  some  didn  t know  him 
and  arrived  in  the  attitude  of  a holiday. 

The  service  was  held  in  a wooden  shack  about  the  size  of  a medium  barn 
in  the  woods  eight  miles  from  Marion  because  their  church  had  burned  down. 

I didn't  ask  any  details  on  how  the  church  burned  — it  didn't  seem  necessary 
to  ask. 

The  fourteen  of  us  plus  one  bugler  rode  in  a bus  directly  behind  the  hearse, 
dressed  in  summer  green  dress  uniform  with  bloused  boots  highly  spit- 
polished,  gloss  black  helmet  liners,  white  gloves  and  blue  neck  scarves.  Dressed 
as  actors  in  a tragedy,  performing  a play  designed  to  bring  the  audience  to 
tears, 

A Negro  funeral  is  a very  emotional  experience,  with  wailing  sobs  and 
screams  from  the  mother  and  grandmother,  passive  reverence  by  the  father 
and  brothers.  Emotional  acting  by  the  preachers,  spirituals  and  hallelujahs. 

. . . The  fire  team  stood  at  brace  attention,  weapons  loaded,  the  sling  tight- 
ened and  stretched  under  the  bottom  of  the  magazine  forming  a webbed  tri- 
angle between  the  front  and  rear  of  the  stock.  A blank  adapter  protruding  from 
the  flash  suppressor  at  the  end  of  the  barrel  gave  the  only  indication  that  the 
performance  was  a ceremony  rather  than  an  execution.  Silence  numbed  the 
audience  except  for  the  snap  of  hands  on  weapons  as  we  came  to  "present 
arms"  and  the  weeping  of  the  mother.  When  the  coffin  was  placed  and  we 
returned  to  parade  rest  the  preacher  entered  the  stage  and  amid  amens  and 
hallelujahs  presented  formally  the  soul  to  God  and  the  body  to  nature. 

To  increase  the  drama  we  now  took  our  role  — snapping  to  attention,  fac- 
ing half  right  so  that  our  rifles  would  fire  directly  over  the  grave,  going  to  a 
modified  "port  arms"  with  right  foot  moved  back  10  degrees  as  a brace  for 
the  recoil  of  the  weapon,  aiming  at  a 45-degree  angle  and  firing. 


The  audience  started,  the  mother  screamed  "They've  killed  my  baby"  and 
wailed  uncontrollably.  ...  As  taps  ended  and  we  returned  tcrorder  arms,  parade 
rest,  the  pallbearers  began  the  climax,  the  folding  and  presenting  of  the  flag 
— adding  that  final  insult  to  the  barbarity. 

Riding  back  on  the  bus,  I kept  thinking  of  the  truth  in  the  mother's 
"They've  killed  my  baby."  And  this  managed  to  depress  me  for  half  an  hour 
until  my  depression  was  transformed  into  rage,  when  we  were  informed  that 
we  couldn't  eat  in  Marion  because  they  wouldn't  feed  the  two  "Soul  Brothers 
in  the  detail,  so  we  had  to  drive  25  miles  to  Selma  in  order  to  eat.  I was  ready 
to  kill.  . . . They  wouldn't  feed  a Negro  in  their  goddamn  shack  restaurant  and 
I got  a "case  of  the  assT 

TO  CHICAGO  OR  NOT 

Everyone  will  be  at  the  convention,  the  media  and  the  world  press.  Will 
the  left  be  able  to  use  the  media  to  deliver  its  message? 

If  the  object  of  going  to  Chicago  is  to  use  the  media  to  deliver  the  move- 
ment's message  then  we  have  not  learned  anything  from  the  media.  They  only 
deliver  what  message  they  wish  to  deliver,  whatever  will  sell' cigarettes  and 
whatever  wj|l  maintain  the  same  structure  and  the  same  power  that  they  arc 
hooked  into. 

It  is  also  a disease  of  the  "movement"  to  believe  that  if  an  action,  a demon- 
stration, a speech  is  not  reported  in  the  papers  it  has  not  taken  place.  In  sonic 
cases  one  only  sees  the  significance  of  one's  acts  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
publicity  one  can  obtain.  This  disease  of  the  American  culture  is  known  to 
invade  all  areas  of  political  life.  But  we  know  the  MEDIA  lie  (Vietnam],  we 
know  they  distort  (hippie  scenes),  we  know  they  are  members  of  the  very 
Democratic  Party  that  we  may  want  to  eliminate  — how  can  a medium  present 
a reasonable  argument  for  its  own  destruction?  But  if  one  hopes  to  deliver  the 
"truth"  about  the  Democratic  Party  through  the  eyes  of  CBS  or  NBC  or  Tunc 
Life,  et  al,  one  is  deluded  about  the  concept  of  "free  press"  in  this  country  is 
well  as  the  real  politics  of  "free  speech." 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Chicago  mass  demonstration  I would  rather  see 
action  focused  in  local  areas,  on  local  draft  boards,  on  local  schools,  ROTC 
programs,  political  action  on  the  streets  in  local  communities.  Community 
action  directed  by  community  people. 

Where  does  real  power  lie?  At  demonstrations?  At  mass  rallies?  Aren't 
these  manifestations  of  outrage  rather  than  power?  Haven't  we  seen  ma.-s 
rallies  sop  up  excess  energy  and  focus  that  energy  on  the  hysterical  moment  in 
history?  Isn't  it  time  we  focused  on  the  power  base,  and  develop  that  in  <>>  lor 
to  have  a rally,  a demonstration  that  actually  represents  a display  of  power 
rather  than  outrage? 

Chicago  for  the  Chicagoans,  Oakland  for  the  Oaklanders,  Berkeley  for  the 
Berkeleyites;  aren't  the  political  problems  and  social  problems  in  the  area:  .e 
live  in  rancid  enough  to  work  on  them?  Must  we  go  to  Chicago  to  prove 
ourselves? 

R.  G.  Davis 


KATLHEEN  CLEAVER 

Dear  S.F.E.T., 

Having  worked  with  Kathleen  Neal-Cleaver  in  New  York  for  a year,  and 
knowing  about  her  activity  before  that  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  I was  glad  to 
read  about  her  plan  to  seek  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  nomination  in  the 
18th  District  (your  issue  of  March  7). 

But  I wondered  if  the  only  thing  to  be  said  to  identify  her  was  that  she  was 
Somebody's  wife.  (Kind  of  puts  her  in  the  same  box  with  Lurleen).  Maybe 
that  s the  way  Kathleen  wants  it,  but  there  i^more  to  be  said  about  her  "qual- 
ifications than  the  fact  that  she  is  married  to  a name.  Even  if  she  did  want  it 
that  way,  I think  your  paper  had  a responsibility  to  present  more  information 
or  state  outright  that  such  was  her  position. 

Yours  for  the  longest  revolution, 
Elizabeth  Sutherland 

Kathleen  Cleaver  is  Communications  Secretary  for  the  Black  Panther  Pan  .. 
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F cat  uring  — 

hand-made  men’s  clothing 
shirts  coats  pants  vests 
located  at  1718  University 
in  Berkeley 

also:  candles  scents  "oldies"  and 
Don  Armstrong's  hypnotic  meditation 
w/  classes  in  hypnotism  at  same  location. 
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STEVIE  W1NWOOD  AT  STREET  FAIR 
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BOB  PRESCOTT 

allowed  to  do  it  as  we  have  in  the  past/'  What  they 
mean  is  that  they  created  the  atmosphere  and  played 
the  records.  And  they  got  the  ads,  which  have  reached 
$30,000  monthly,  mostly  from  retail  shops  who 
weren't  supposed  to  be  advertising  potential.  In 
short,  they  set  the  style  and  they  did  the  business. 

Before  they  came  to  KMPX,  before  the  Rock  era,  the 
station  was  a money-loser.  Now  it's  a success,  due  to 
the  hard  work  of  a bunch  of  beautiful  people. 

As  I see  it,  suddenly  one  day  the  Owners  realized 
that  they  were  faced  with  that  kind  of  crisis  which 
occasionally  happens  to  second-rate  businessmen  in 
spite  of  their  own  non-efforts:  they  were  a success! 

It's  like  they'd  bought  a lot  of  desert  land  to  establish 
a tax  loss  and  then  hit  oil  while  digging  an  outhouse. 

They  reacted  in  the  best  possible  way  to  insure  that 
this  success  wouldn't  last:  they  (in  particular  Lee 
Crosby  and  Harry  Rogers,  an  attorney)  tried  to  take 
over  the  management  and  to  impose  their  style:  cut 
your  hair,  sit  up  straight ...  the  whole  bit.  As  a gree- 
dy gesture,  it's  understandable:  the  wanted  more  of 
the  action.  But  it's  one  of  those  Goose  and  Golden 
Egg  things:  if  they  run  the  station,  it'll  die:  we  won't 
support  that  kind  of  people. 

Poor  Owner  Lee  Crosby!  He  should  get  the  Loser 
of  the  Year  Award:  an  underweight  ounce  of  oregano 
in  a leaky  baggie.  During  the  strike  he  has  DJ'd  at 


photo  by  leflrey  Plankton 

fectively  stopped  the  station's  income.  However 
where  there  was  once  a tacit  agreement  that  the 
owners  would  own  and  the  employees  run  things 
now  the  employees  want  a written  agreement  tha 
they  will  run  the  station  without  interference  from 
the  owners.  So  it  will  take  some  time.  The  strikers 
figure  on  a week,  probably  two,  at  best. 

The  strikers  do  not  expect  much  real  progress  in 
negotiations  until  after  the  solar  eclipse  at  2 pm 
Thursday,  especially  since  the  eclipse  will  primarily 
affect  things  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars, 
because  the  strike  was  initiated  under  a Martian  in- 
fluence in  the  sign  of  Scorpio. 

So  do  what  you  can  to  help.  At  least  visit  the  pick- 
et line  at  50  Green  Street,  say  hello  and  get  the  latest 
news.  And  bring  food  if  you  can,  particularly  sand- 
wiches. Plenty  of  people  have  brought  doughnuts, 
but  you  can't  live  on  them.  So  bring  baloney,  friends, 
and  help  prevent  blemished  strikers. 

Or  call  up  the  strike-breaking  DJs  at  391-2666 
and  talk  to  them  about  why  they  shouldn't  scab. 
Be  gentle  if  you  do. 

And  if  any  girl  would  like  to  seduce  a strike-break- 
er away  from  his  job,  she'll  be  rewarded  in  Heaven, 
I'm  sure.  As  to  where  and  when  heaven  will  be,  ask 
the  astrologers  on  the  KMPX  picket  line. 


HERE  & NOW 


E.  M.  CLARKE  REALTY 
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RESIST  THE  DRAFT  - APRIL  3 
The  Resistance.  1321  Oak  St.  SF  626-1910 


HOUSE  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 


KMPX  ON  MARS 


Sandy  Darlington 

"We  love  these  stations,  not  as  a collection  of 
chairs,  desks,  tubes  and  turntables,  but  as  the  liv- 
ing idea  of  a loving  group  of  people." 

— Statement  by  the  striking  employees  of 
KMPX-KPPC 

The  KMPX-KPPC  strike  has  been  on  over  a week, 
since  the  18th.  The  employees  drew  up  a list  of  de- 
mands, which  were  printed  in  our  last  issue,  and  went 
on  the  streets  where  they  proceeded  to  throw  — and 
it  is  like  a party  — the  world's  most  beautiful  picket 
line.  Like  a rainbow. 

Tuesday,  scabs  reopened  the  stations.  In  the  next 
few  days,  support  for  the  strikers  started  coming  in. 
Such  as  this,  telegram  from  the  Rolling  Stones  in  Lon- 
don: 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  THAT  WE  SUP- 
PORT YOUR  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  BUREAU- 
CRACY WE  BELIEVE  IN  KMPX  AND  KPPC  AND 
WILL  KEEP  THE  FAITH  OVER  HERE  LOVE 

MICK  KEITH  BRIAN  CHARLIE  BILL 
Wayne  Torrey  of  the  Acoma  Music  Shop  started  a 
committee  of  advertisers  in  support  of  the  strike. 
Many  of  the  advertisers  gave  a dinner  for  the  strik- 
ers Sunday  at  the  Committee  Theatre.  Also,  and  this 
is  very  important:  they  suspended  their  ads  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  As  of  Saturday,  there  were  no 
ads  on  KMPX  except  for  public  service  notices. 

The  Avalon  helped  with  a benefit  and  gave  their 
premises  for  a press  conference.  They  will  give  anoth- 
er benefit  dance  this  Wednesday.  Bill  Graham  sent 
over  a truckload  of  food  for  the  benefit  street  dances 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  Dead,  the  Fish,  the  Air- 
plane and  others  asked  that  their  records  not  be 
played  on  the  station  during  the  strike.  People  got 
their  tapes  back.  While  I was  there  Saturday  after- 
noon, someone  came  up  with  a big  plate  of  ham  from 
the  New  Orleans  House. 


As  for  the  strikebreaking  DJs?  Some  came  from 
KSAY,  a local  country  music  station.  Several  others 
were  students.  It  seems  the  owners  went  out  to  junior 
colleges  and  recruited  people  who  were  taking  radio 
and  TV  courses.  The  main  schools  were  San  Mateo 
JC  and  Foothills  JC.  So  some  strikers  went  out  to  the 
schools  and  explained  to  the  students  and  faculty 
what  scabbing  is  (apparently  the  word  is  not  in  their 
college  vocabularies).  As  a result  most  of  the  San 
Mateo  scabs  quit.  The  strikers  also  talked  with  strike- 
breakers at  the  door.  Not  violently:  they  just  talked. 
So  far  over  a dozen  DJs  had  quit  scabbing  after  a 
day  or  so. 

Well,  why  the  strike?  In  their  statement,  the  em- 
ployees said,  "We  love  our  work  and  wish  only  to  be 


the  LA  station  under  the  name  Daddy  Bangtree,  an 
amazing  blend  of  Celtic  Tree  Worship  and  Save  Your 
Confederate  Dollar,  shrewdly  calculated  to  appeal  to 
nobody.  He  sounds  like  one  of  those  guys  who  says: 
I'm  a businessman  and  I know  psychedelic  posters 
won't  sell.  Well,  the  strikers  want  him  to  stick  to 
owning.  Then  he  can  take  his  earnings  and  mope 
around  the  putting  green  all  day  about  how  those 
long-haired  people  are  bad  for  business. 

Now  the  owners  have  begun  to  negotiate.  They 
met  in  San  Francisco  Friday  night  with  representa- 
tives from  both  strike  groups  and  they'll  meet  again 
Tuesday.  It  looks  as  though  the  power  is  heavily 
weighed  in  favor  of  the  strikers  at  this  point,  espe- 
cially because  of  the  advertisers'  support,  which  ef- 
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MISSISSIPPI 

(continued  from  page  6) 

All  the  emphasis  is  on  the  titular  head  of  the  Party 
and  what  he  can  or  cannot  do,  when  in  fact  it  should 
be  focussed  on  the  Party.  For  example,  the  FDP  will 
meet  in  convention,  in  Jackson,  and  it  will  listen  to  its 
constituency  in  the  writing  of  a platform,  and  it  will 
then  go  to  Chicago  and  say  here  is  our  plank,  here  is 
what  your  plank  should  be  — are  you  prepared  to 
amend  and  reconstruct  the  entire  definition  of  politics 
in  this  country  so  as  to  begin  to  deal  with  what  we 
are  talking  about? 

H:  You  have  mentioned  the  need  to  get  away  from 

the  issue  of  race.  Isn't  it  a fact,  though,  that  .the 
MFDP  functions  as  a Party  for  Black  people,  and  if 
its  rhetoric  does  speak  to  the  needs  of  poor  Whites 
and  some  White  students,  there  is  little  chance,  for 
some  time  to  come,  of  there  being  sufficient  cohesive- 
ness in  the  latter  group  to  make  an  alliance  possible? 
G:  When  I said  that  we  must  get  away  from  the 

question  of  race,  I certainly  did  not  mean  that  we 
would  not  raise  that  spectre  — and  attempt  to  use  it 
for  our  political  purposes.  But  what  I am  saying  is 
that  we  must  go  beyond  that  and  while  the  MFDP  is 
99°/o  Black,  from  the  very  day  it  was  organized  it 
has  been,  and  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  will  always 
be  open  to  all  Mississippians.  But  the  MFDP  should 
not  be  blamed  for  the  racial  polarization  in  Missis- 
sippi, nor  should  it  in  fact  cease  to  exist  simply  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  a certain  quota  of  White  folk. 
By  addressing  itself  to  Black  people  in  Mississippi  it 
simultaneously  addresses  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
Poor  because  they  are  coterminous,  not  only  in  Mis- 
sissippi but  in  the  country. 

H:  The  MFDP  and  NCNP  have  filed  a damage  suit 
against  Sen.  Eastland  (Miss.  D)  and  his  employees 
who  stole  material  from  the  FDP  at  the  NCNP  con- 
vention in  Chicago  last  Fall.  What  do  you  see  as  the 
real  motive  behind  Eastland's  attack  on  the  MFDP? 

G:  This  is  not  simply  an  attempt  to  destroy  two 
organizations,  this  is  an  attempt  to  define  what  shall 
be  acceptable  political  action  in  this  country.  What  is 


in  question  is  the  right  to  dissent.  And  the  way  to 
stop  political  dissent  — and  it  is  quite  evident  now 
— is  to  isolate,  is  to  label,  and  to  lie.  Eastland  has 
lied,  he  has  stolen  materials  that  belonged  to  the 
MFDP,  and  distorted  their  use  and  content.  However, 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  MFDP  and  NCNP  won 
this  fight  against  Eastland's  witchhunt  alone,  because 
this  is  really  a fight  for  everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  the  right  to  dissent,  and  radical,  indigenous, 
issue-orientated  political  organization  . . which  is 
exactly  what  the  MFDP  is  all  about. 

Original  Sm 

(continued  from  page  7) 

though  equal  in  number,  the  girls  had  fewer  sins  to 
tell  and  consequently  required  less  space.  The  boys, 
meanwhile,  would  struggle  to  get  the  easiest  priest, 
with  first  choice  going  to  the  heaviest  sinners.  After- 
wards we  would  swap  stories  about  who  got  the 
toughest  lecture  and  the  longest  penance. 

We  began  to  develop  scientific  explanations  for 
sins,  to  explain  them  away.  Science  is  the  Church's 
greatest  enemy.  Masturbation,  for  example,  became 
a hygienic  necessity.  It  was  necessary  for  "cleaning 
out  that  old  stuff."  When  the  girls  began  to  get  lusty, 
however,  it  was  all  over.  There  was  no  more  science, 
just  sheer  lust  and  sin. 


My  time  between  confessions  became  longer"^ 
longer.  One  day  I decided  to  get  rid  of  my  mantle  of 
sin  before  my  soul  became  permanently  stained.  At 
the  time  I lived  in  a village  near  Montreal  where 
there  was  no  English-speaking  church,  just  a priest 
who  travelled  a circuit  of  grammar  school  audito- 
riums. When  I arrived  at  confession  I was  stunned 
There  was  no  confessional,  no  screen  to  hide  the  sin- 
ner from  view.  The  priest  sat  at  an  empty  table 
wearing  the  strap  that  gave  him  the  power  to  absolve 
me  of  my  sins.  "Come  in,"  he  said,  looking  right  at 
me. 

I sat  down  and  began.  "Bless  me  Father  for  I have 
sinned,  it  has  been  one  year  since  my  last  confession 
I have  committed  grievous  sins  against  the  Sixth 
Commandment,"  I said,  using  the  language  of  the 
Catechism  to  prepare  him  for  what  was  coming 
"What  were  they?"  he  asked.  "Fornication,"  I said 
"How  many  times?"  he  asked.  "About  once  a week 
I answered,  figuring  it  sounded  like  less  than  the 
raw  total.  "With  the  same  girl?"  he  asked.  "Yes," 
I said.  "Did  you  use  a contraceptive?"  ''Yes."  "Do 
you  plan  to  marry  this  girl?"  "Oh  yes  Father."  "Js 
she  a Catholic?"  he  asked.  "No  Father,"  I said.  "No?" 
"No,  but  she  will  become  a convert  when  we  get 
married."  "Very  well,"  he  said. 

The  priest  gave  me  absolution  and  told  me  to 
come  back  next  week.  He  hoped  I would  abstain  from 
further  violations  of  the  Sixth  Commandment.  As 
soon  as  I left  his  sight,  however,  I fell  into  tempta- 
tion. I returned  to  my  life  of  sin,  never  to  escape 
Without  ceremony,  my  Last  Confession  was  over 
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(continued  from  page  9) 

advances  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  chemistry, 
in  electronics,  and  in  biology,  are  applied  to 
making  everything  from  bombs  that  explode 
into  thousands  of  pieces  to  poisons,  chemical 
means  of  destruction,  weapons  of  germ  war- 
fare — in  short,  everything  that  men  of  science 
have  created  is  used. 

It  is  logical  for  the  intellectual  workers  of  the 
world  to  feel  that  in  one  way  or  another  they 
are  victims  of  this  plunder,  to  feel  they  are  un- 
der attack  in  one  way  or  another,  just  as  they 
feel  they  arc  under  attack  from  the  brain  drain 
policy  of  stealing  technicians,  from  this  whole 
policy  aimed  at  monopolizing  science  through 
the  recruiting  of  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world,  from  so-called  developed  countries  and 
from  underdeveloped  countries.  This  situation 
is  no  secret;  it  is  very  widely  recognized,  since 
the  statistics  have  been  published  in  the  United 
States  itself.  Thus,  the  country  with  a more 
developed  technology  is  following  — as  I point- 
ed out  on  (anuary  2 — this  policy  of  brain 
draining,  this  stealing  of  specialists. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  what  can  be 
strange  about  men  and  women,  intellectuals 
who  hold  the  most  varied  philosophical  views, 
who  take  very  different  political  positions,  who 
are  apolitical  or  who  sustain  differing  beliefs, 
having  met  here? 

However,  there  were  other  matters,  and  one 
thing  in  particular  which  quite  frankly  im- 
pressed us  very  much,  because  it  indicated  just 
how  vast  the  scope  of  the  world  revolutionary 
movement  actually  is.  This  was  a paper  pre- 
sented by  a group  of  Catholic  priests  who  took 
pan  in  the  Congress.  I am  not  going  to  men- 
tion their  names,  because  I have  not  consulted 
them  about  it,  but  I am  going  to  read  their  pa- 
per to  our  people -I  suppose  you  delegates 
nave  all  read  it. 

We,  Catholic  priests,  delegates  to  the  Cul- 
tural Congress  of  Havana,  are  convinced  of 
the  following: 

That  imperialism  today,  and  especially  in 
the  Third  World,  constitutes  a dehumanizing 
factor  which  destroys  the  very  basis  of  indi- 
vidual dignity,  violates  the  freedom  of  cultural 
development,  impedes  true  forms  of  human  de- 
velopment, and  propitiates  a state  of  underde- 
velopment that  grows  more  acute  and  oppres- 
sive by  the  day 

'That  in  spite  of  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Marxism  concerning 
interpretations  of  mankind  and  the  world,  it  is 
Marxism  which  provides  the  most  exact  scien- 
tific analysis  of  the  real  nature  of  imperialism 
and  provides  the  most  effective  impetus  to  re- 
volutionary action  by  the  masses. 

'That  the  Christian  faith  involves  the  con- 
cept of  love  expressed  through  effective  help  to 
each  and  every  man. 


"That  the  priest  Camilo  Torres  Restrepo,  by 
dying  for  the  revolutionary  cause,  provided  us 
with  the  greatest  example  of  a Christian  intel- 
lectual dedicated  to  the  people. 

"WE  PLEDGE  OURSELVES  to  the  anti-im- 
perialist revolutionary  cause,  come  what  may, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  every  man 
and  of  all  mankind. 

"THEREFORE,  we  condemn  the  economic 
and  cultural  blockade  which  imperialism  has 
placed  on  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  first  free  terri- 
tory of  America.  We  condemn  the  US  war 
against  Viet-Nam  as  a most  monstrous  impe- 
rialist aggression  against  the  freedom  of  a peo- 
ple living  in  the  Third  World. 

"We  reject  any  form  of  colonialism  and  neo- 
colonialism as  the  product  of  imperialism,  an 
alienating  and  dehumanizing  force." 

This  statement  is  an  indication  of  how  re- 
volutionary ideas,  in  one  form  or  another,  are 
spreading,  how  they  are  broadening  in  scope, 
how  these  ideas  are  even  penetrating  religious 
sectors,  and  how  more  and  more  revolutionary 
combatants  are  emerging  from  these  sectors 

Marxism  has  had  thinkers  of  genius:  Karl 
Marx,  Friedrich  Engels,  Lenin,  to  mention  the 
outstanding  founders.  But  Marxism  needs  to 
develop,  break  away  from  a certain  rigidity, 
interpret  today's  reality  from  an  objective,  sci- 
entific viewpoint,  conduct  itself  as  a revolution- 
ary force  and  not  as  a pseudorevolutionary 
church. 

These  are  the  paradoxes  of  history.  How,  see- 
ing sectors  of  the  clergy  becoming  revolutionary 
forces,  can  we  resign  ourselves  to  seeing  rev- 
olutionary forces  becoming  ecclesiastical  forces? 

We  trust  that  because  of  our  affirmation  of 
such  ideas  we  shall  not  be  subjected  to  excom- 
munication or  to  a Holy  Inquisition  either.  But 
we  must  meditate  on  this,  we  must  act  with  a 
more  dialectical  sense  — that  is,  with  a more 
revolutionary  sense. 

And  what  will  the  imperialists  say,  what  will 
they  think?  Perhaps  they  will  say  that  this  is  a 
Viet-Nam  in  the  field  of  culture:  they  will  say 
that  guerrillas  have  begun  to  appear  among 
intellectual  workers  — that  is,  the  intellectual 
workers  are  adopting  an  increasingly  militant 
position.  And  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  imperialists  will  be  deeply  concerned 
at  this  event  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  event,  the  revolutionary  tone  of  this  event 
The  soluions  put  forth  by  imperialism  are 
the  quintessence  of  simplicity.  Two  thirds  of 
humanity  is  hungry;  in  order  to  rid  themselves 
of  hunger  and  misery,  these  people  must  make 
revolutions.  Ah!  But  there  must  not  be  revolu- 
tions! Revolutions  will  be  put  down  with  blood 
and  fire!  There  will  be  peace  only  if  there  arc 
no  revolutions.  But,  moreover,  even  if  there  are 
no  revolutions,  what  will  happen  to  that  two 
thirds  of  mankind  that  multiplies  like  rabbits? 

(continued  on  page  IS) 
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When  they  speak  of  the  problems  of  population 
and  birth,  they  are  in  no  way  moved  by  con- 
cepts related  to  the  interests  of  the  family  or  of 
society.  No!  Their  premise  is  that  humanity 
will  die  of  hunger  if  it  continues  multiplying; 
and  they  advance  this  concept  in  these  days, 
which  are  not  days  of  Malthus  or  of  Methu- 
selah! Just  when  science  and  technology  arc 
making  incredible  advances  in  all  fields,  they 
resort  to  technology  to  suppress  revolutions 
and  ask  the  help  of  science  to  prevent  popula- 
tion growth.  In  short,  the  peoples  are  not  to 
make  revolutions,  and  women  are  not  to  give 
birth.  This  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  imperial- 
ism. 

The  imperialists  admit,  they  understand  — 
they  know  — that  there  is  no  formula  for  pass- 
ing from  feudalism  to  progress.  They  know  that 
without  revolution  there  is  no  development, 
and  they  feel  powerless  in  view  of  the  reality 
that  there  is  growth  and  development  in  the 
world,  that  the  population  is  growing,  and  that 
— as  a natural  and  inevitable  phenomenon  — 
revolutionary  awareness  is  growing. 

So  what  is  the  imperialists'  remedy?  Repres- 
sive wars  against  revolutions,  and  there  will  be 
peace  when  there  are  no  more  revolutions;  let 
populations  cease  to  grow,  because  if  the  popu- 
lation does  not  stop  increasing  there  will  be 
uprisings  and  there  will  be  nuclear  wars. 

In  no  previous  period  of  history  has  man 
heard  such  barbarous,  gcnocidal,  brutal  mani- 
festations against  mankind! 

Fortunately,  in  this  question  of  the  future  we 
have  the  magnificent  exposition  left  to  us  by 
Che,  in  which  he  so  clearly  and  brilliantly  ana- 
lyzed some  of  these  problems  with  the  sincer- 
ity, honesty,  and  frankness  that  invariably 
characterized  him,  and  in  which  he  expressed 
his  idea  of  what  the  new  man  should  be  like, 
what  the  man  of  tomorrow,  the  man  of  the  21st 
century,  should  be  like. 

We  have  seen  how  these  concerns  were  taken 
up  in  this  Congress.  We  have  also  seen  how  the 
example  of  Che.  his  attitude,  his  conduct,  his 
honesty,  his  integrity,  presided  over  and  in- 
spired many  of  the  resolutions  of  this  Congress. 

For  us,  this  successful  event,  whose  results 
ire  greater  than  the  most  optimistic  predic- 


(continued  from  page  14) 
tions,  will  be  unforgettable.  It  is  true  that  our 
people  live  hours,  days,  and  months  intensely 
immersed  in  work,  overcoming  obstacles,  bat- 
tling for  the  development  of  our  economy  un- 
der difficult  condition,  against  an  aggressive 
imperialism  and  with  a socialism  which  is  very 
limited  in  all  fields,  and  in  this  battle,  in  this 
titanic  struggle,  in  this  effort  that  grows  by 
the  day,  immersed  in  work,  our  people  may 
have  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  the  Congress, 
but  really  that  is  not  the  case.  In  reality,  our 
people  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  sensi- 
tivity. an  extraordinary  perceptiveness,  and  you- 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  serveral  mass 
rallies  the  rapidity,  the  agility,  of  our  masses  to 
understand  any  problem,  the  degree  of  political 
understanding  of  our  people,  their  revolution- 
ary spirit,  the  internationalist  spirit  which  they 
have  developed;  their  feeling  of  solidarity  ac- 
quired in  the  struggle  itself  that  has  inspired 
and  received  the  encouragement  of  everyone. 
In  every  event,  be  it  the  Tricontinental  Confer- 
ence, a conference  of  Latin  American  revolu- 
tionary organizations,  or  events  such  as  this 
one,  they  have  increasingly  broadened  their 
knowledge,  their  information,  their  revolution- 
ary horizons. 

Many  thanks  to  all  of  you.  Be  assured  that 
this  effort  for  advancement  in  all  fields,  in 
economy,  in  culture,  in  revolutionary  struggle, 
in  the  construction  of  a better  society,  in  the 
development  of  a better  man,  will  not  cease, 
and  that  our  Revolution  will  not  defraud  the 
confidence  and  hope  that  you  may  place  in  it! 

Patria  o Muerte!  Vcnceremos! 
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Kicking  Ass 
at  the  Pentagon 

Lee  Oleson 

A review  of  Norman  Mailer's  Steps  of  the  Pentagon  which  appeared  in  the 

March  1968  issue  of  Harpers. 

It's  Norman  Mailer  again  — that  performer  in  the  American  political- 
literary  circus.  And  it's  another  peace  demonstration  — this  time  it's  at  the 
Pentagon,  it's  big,  and  it  includes  respectable  people  like  Benjamin  Spock, 
Dwight  MacDonald,  Robert  Lowell,  and  Norman  Mailer.  But  what  is  it?  An 
effective  protest  against  the  war?  Or  is  it  more  a huge  collective  temper  tantrum 
that  releases  our  frustrations,  and  produces  a little  excitement,  some  chaos, 
some  enemies,  but  no  change  in  the  War? 

Mailer  is  honest  enough  to  say  he  doesn't  know,  Oh,  Mailer  is  against  the 
War.  And  he  is  enraged  by  the  smoothly  programmed,  smoothly  functioning 
television  society  that  produces  it.  But  Mailer's  real  villains  aren't  just  the 
middle  class  WASPs  who  can  sit,  overstuffed,  in  their  overstuffed  chairs  and 
stare  in  a narcotic  daze  at  their  televisions.  Mailer's  real  target  is  the  liberal 
intellectuals,  the  "ideologues"; 

They  are  of  course  politically  opposed  to  the  present  programs  and  move- 
ments of  the  Republic,  certainly  as  such  movements  betray  the  primitive, 
nay,  volcanic  origins  in  the  display  of  Asian  foreign  policy  they  detested 
the  trend,  but  this  political  difference  seems  no  more  than  a quarrel  among 
engineers.  Liberal  academics  have  no  root  of  a real  argument  with  tech- 
nology-land itself,  no,  in  all  likelihood,  they  are  the  manager  of  that  future, 
air-conditioned  vault  where  the  last  of  human  life  would  still  exist.  . 

If  their  living  rooms  have  little  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  look’  of 
waiting  room  of  doctors  with  a modern  practice,  it  was  exactly  because 
the  private  lives  of  the  technologues  and  the  ideologues  are  attached  to  no 
gold  standard  of  the  psyche,  Greed,  guilt,  compassion,  and  trust  (those  true 
powers  of  decoration  at  the  interior ) are  not  the  cornerstones  of  their 
family  furnishings. 

And,  happily  for  Mailer,  the  Pentagon  demonstration  was  no  place  for 
ideologues.  The  Fugs  are  there,  dressed  in  orange  and  yellow  and  rose-colored 
capes.  Others  strike  an  Indian  triangle  and  clang  cymbals.  Mysterious.  Leaflets 
are  passed  out  — but  not  the  usual  ones.  These  are  in  the  name  of  God,  Ra, 
Jehovah,  Anukis,  Osiris,  Tlaloc,  Quctzalcoatl,  Bacchus,  Isis,  Jesus  Christ,  Bud- 
dha, and  others.  The  crowd  chants,  but  not  the  usual  anti-war  chants  — these 
chants  go  "Out,  demons,  out!"  and  then  "Hari,  hari,  han,  hari,  hari,  rama, 
rama,  Krishna,"  and  "Om,  Om,  Om." 

Mailer  and  Robert  Lowell  stand  listening.  "It's  all  right  for  awhile,"  Lowell 
says  sourly,  "but  it's  so  damn  repetitious."  But  Mailer  likes  it.  And  the  rituals 
continue:  Mailer  gets  himself  arrested  and  so  do  many  others,  the  Pentagon 
is  not  disrupted,  the  whole  demonstration  gets  bad  press,  and  the  Vietnam  War 
continues.  Some  foreign  countries  are  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, but  the  Johnson  Administration  ignores  it.  Most  of  the  uncommitted 
Great  American  Public  isn't  persuaded  of  anything 

Then  what's  all  the  sound  and  fury  about?  Mailer  isn't  kidding  himself: 
anti-war  demonstrations  are  for  the  demonstrators.  The  experience  of  the  dem- 
onstration must  have  a value  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  (intended)  effect  upon 
the  government  and  the  public.  A demonstration  is  a means  and  an  end.  It  is 
a happening  where  you  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  It  creates 
something  mysterious  call  mood.  Totalitarianism  tries  to  destroy  mood,  it  tries 
to  give  every  person  and  every  act  a place,  a slot,  a purpose,  a reason,  a goal, 
a destiny,  a reward.  And  the  liberal  intellectual  can't  understand  mood  because 
ordinarily  it  must  be  experienced  to  be  understood.  Mailer's  documentary  is  a 
great  piece  of  writing  — somehow  it  conveys  that  mood: 

To  a man,  the  prisoners  in  the  bus  began  to  yell,  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go; 
hell,  no,  we  won't  go!"  and  at  the  subtle  shift  of  expression  in  each  MP's 
face,  other  slogans  were  quickly  fed:  "End  the  waj  in  Vietnam!  Bring  the 
boys  home!  End  the  war  in  Vietnam,  bring  the  boys  home!"  There  was  a 
rollicking  solidarity  now  on  the  bus,  somewhere  between  young  coal 
miners  under  arrest  for  a strike  and  a high  school  team  riding  back  from 
a successful  game. 
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WEDNESDAY  March  27 
Films:  "Scorpio  Rising,"  "Inauguration  of 
the  Pleasure  Dome;"  Wheeler,  UCB,  8 pm, 
10  pm,  $1,  info  848-3172. 

Concert.  Music  Dept;  Gym  Diablo  Val  Col- 
lege, 1 pm;  info  685-1230,  ext.  388. 

Films:  "Flight  or  Fight"  Drugs  and  the  Ner- 
vous System,  audience  participation,  panel 
with  3 Richmond  cops,  at  Contra  Costa  Col 
Lib  Arts  Bldg  Lect  Hall,  8 pm,  $1,  info  235- 
7800,  ext.  230. 

THURSDAY  March  28 
Discussion:  Morality  in  Science  & Technolo- 
gy, David  Perlman,  Mod  (Chron  science  ed); 
panelists:  Wm.  Houff  (minister),  Elmer  Luth- 
man  (priest),  Lawrence  Swan  (ecologist) 
Robt  McKim  (design  prof),  Harry  Sagorites 
(electronics  engin)  Aud  101  Sci  Bldg  SF  State. 
7:30  pm,  FREE. 

Lecture:  Relevance  of  Marxism,  Prof  Richard 
Lichtman  of  UCB  Philosophy  Dept;  Oliver 
Hall  Annex,  St.  Mary's  Col  8 pm,  FREE. 
Lecture:  On  the  exhibition,  Dr.  Stella  Dram- 
risch;  spons  Soc.  for  Asian  Art;  Brundage 
Wing,  De  Young  Mus,  SF;  8 pm,  SI. 
Talk/Films  Films  of  Poetry  & protest,  Film- 
maker Robt  Feldman,  Canyon  Cin.,  at  Inter- 
section, 756  Union  St.,  SF,  8 fe  10  pm,  $1, 
info  781-4719. 

Films:  "Ophuls  Le  Plaisir,"  with  Jean  Gabin, 
Ozu's  "Autumn  Afternoon,"  Wheeler.  UCB, 

8 pm;  info  654-5670. 

Films  "Connection"  and  "Frantic,"  also  "St 
Louis  Blues"  UCB.  Pauley  Ballroom,  8 pm. 


UNIVERSITY  ART  MUSEUM 
fean-Luc  Godard  Retrospective 
LE  MEPR1S  (CONTEMPT) 
with  Brigitte  Bardot,  Jack  Palance, 
Fritz  Lang,  Color  (1963) 
plus  two  Godard  Sketches:  "La 
Paresse"  (1961)  and  "Le  Nouveau 
Monde"  (1962) 

Sunday  Wheeler  Aud 

March  31  UC  Campus 

4:00  and  8:00 
Tickets  at  the  Door 


Films:  Japanese  Arch.,  Music,  Universities, 
Aud.  Grant  Sch.,  Bdwy  betw.  Baker  & Brod- 
erick, SF;  8 pm;  FREE;  info  922-4043. 
Concert:  Bach,  Brahm's  works,  pianist  Eileen 
Lin;  Recital  Hall,  SF  Cons  of  Music,  1201 
Ortega,  SF;  8:30  pm,  FREE. 

Guerrilla  seminars  on  urban  warfare,  weap- 
onry & demolitions  with  readings  by  Che, 
DeBray,  Fannon,  Mao,  Lenin,  Malcolm  X, 
More  SF  State  Experimental  Col,  HLL  135, 
7-10  pm. 

Film  " Black  Fox,"  Fethers  Pt.,  4416  18th  St., 
SF,  8:30  pm;  SI  .info  861-5491. 

Draft  Counseling:  1703  Grove  Street,  Bkly., 
2:30-6  pm,  FREE,  info  845-2470. 

Poetry:  I/Thou  Coffee  House,  1736  Haight, 
SF,  50c,  (stud  35c),  info  386-9860. 


FRIDAY  March  29 

Dance/Concert:  Straight  Theater,  Haight  at 
Cole,  Mt.  Rushmorc,  Freedom  Highway,  Lib- 
erty St.,  9 pm,  Lights  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Light,  $1.50. 

Lecture:  On  '"Theory  and  Practice  of  Guerrilla 
Theater.”  Ronnie  Davis,  Director.  SF  Mime 
Troupe.  8 pm.  2338  Market.  Donation  SI, 
stud.  & unempld  50c. 

Concert:  Tribute  to  Francois  Couperin-le- 
Grand;  Hertz  Hall.  UCB,  8:30  pm,  $2,  (stud. 
SI)  info  S reserv  841-1170. 

Concert:  South  Indian  Classical  Music;  spons 
Amer  Soc  for  Eastern  Arts;  Veterans  Aud, 
SF,  8:30  pm:  SI. 50  & up,  info.  843-1030. 
Lecture/Part)':  Benefit  Free  Huey  Newton, 
single  people  only;  Amer  Red  Guard  in  Chi- 
nese Cultural  Revolution,  Chris  Milton;  3160 
Clay.  SF:  8 pm,  $1,  BYOB,  info  526-2838. 


Film:  "Children  of  Paradise,"  Concord  Lib., 
7:30  pm,  FREE,  info  685-1230. 

Film:  " Black  Fox,"  see  March  28. 
Concert/Dance:  Fillmore,  Country  Joe  & the 
Fish,  Steppenwolf,  Flamin'  Groovics,  9 pm. 
S3. 

Concert/Dancee:  Avalon,  Alexander's  Time- 
less 4 Blues  Band,  Jerry  Steig  & the  Satyrs, 
Sons  of  Champlin,  Lights;  Electro-Luminen- 
ccnce,  9 pm,  S3 

Lecture:  Introduction  to  the  Messiah's  World 
Crusade,  8-10  pm.  Here  and  Now  restaurant, 
Haight  and  Scott,  SF. 

Dance/Conccrt:  Carousel  Ballroom,  Chuck 
Berry,  The  Grateful  Dead,  Curley  Cooke's 
Hurdy  Gurdy  Band,  9 pm,  $3.00. 

Theater:  Homestead  Players  "Slow  Dance  on 
the  Killing  Ground ,"  at  the  Intersection,  756 
Union,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $2.50,  info  397-6061  or 
388-1215. 


SATURDAY  March  30 
Dancc/Benefit:  Alameda-Contra  Costa  Co., 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  Church/Peace  Cen- 
ter, 520  Bisscll  St.,  Richmond.  Many  groovy 
bands,  8:30  pm,  $1.50  (stud  $1). 
Dance/Concert:  Straight  Theater,  see  March 
29. 

Dance/Conccrt:  Fillmore,  see  March  29. 
Dancc/Concert:  Avalon,  see  March  29 
SUNDAY  March  31 

Films.  Godard  Retrospective,  "Contempt" 
with  B.  Bardot,  plus  two  sketches  "La  Pa- 
resse" and  "Le  Nouveau  Monde",  Wheeler, 
UCB,  4 and  8 pm,  tickets  at  the  door. 


DEALING 


Wheel  and  Deal  through  the  EXPRESS  TIMES  | 
for  only  50c  a line  every  week!  Call  or  write  9 
Suzy  — 863-7775.  15  Lafayette  St.,  San  9 

Francisco,  California . .94103. I 

DANGEROUS  WORK  WANTED  — T.me  | 
and/or  money  no  object.  Perilous  work  our  t 

forte,  call  Paul,  TE  2-7226. 9 

FANTASTIC  MEDIEVAL  CLOTHES  — capes, 
velvet  shirts,  forest  dresses,  etc.  "Most  beau- 
tiful" ELVISH,  6636  Telegraph  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley. 

MODERN  DANCE  — new  Dance  workshop 
in  Bkly,  New  Beginners  class  now  forming. 

Info  549-3678, 

BEDS  — one  single,  one  double,  FREE,  must 

get  rid  of  soon.  Suzy  — 863-7775. 

BARBAROUS  THEFT  — Reward  to  whoever 
finds  or  return  Mad  River's  Gibson  ES-335- 
TDC  (ser.  no.  862364),  cherry  finished  GU1- 
TAR.  Call  552-1595  with  info.  Thanks. 
LIBERATION  NEWS  SERVICE  — needs  full- 
time  printer,  office  manager,  writers,  poets, 
stories,  essays,  cartoons,  car,  paper  cutter, 
typewriters,  ideas,  money,  love.  Write:  LNS, 

3 Thomas  Circle,  Wash  DC,  20005. 
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Did  Kennedy 
Kill  Johnson? 


Marvin  Carson 


How  true!  MacBird's  too  easy  to  attack. 

By  now  he's  scoffed  and  sneered  at  left  and  right. 

He's  so  despised,  it's  fash'nable  in  fact 
To  call  him  villain,  tweak  him  by  the  nose  . . 

We  must  expose  this  subtle  Bobcat's  claws. 

He  even  now  collects  the  straying  sheep 
And  nudges  them  so  gently  toward  the  fold. 

MACBIRD,  Act  III,  Scene  4 

"The  play  is  just  about  over,"  Barbara  Garson  told  Express  Times  in  an 
exclusive  interview.  "When  I wrote  MacBird  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  Act 
II.  Bobby  was  just  setting  up  his  underground  conspiracy  to  regain  his  brother's 
throne.  Now  all  that's  left  are  a few  scenes  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  I can  almost 
hear  Bobby  saying"  (she  quoted  herself  again) : 

And  though  I never  sought  it,  History 
Assigned  to  me  her  most  demanding  task  — 

To  follow  my  great  predecessor's  path 
In  hewing  out  the  Smooth  Society. 

So,  choked  with  grief,  I pledge  my  solemn  word 
To  lift  aloft  the  banner  of  MacBird. 

"I  expect  we'll  be  hearing  that  from  him  some  time  this  summer,"  the  pert, 
petite  playwright  told  this  reporter. 


Although  generally  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance so  far,  Mrs.  Garson  is  annoyed  at 
one  actor  for  deviating  from  the  script.  "It's 
in  my  contract  that  no  changes  can  be  made 
without  my  express  consent,"  she  said. 

"MacBird  is  supposed  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
very  end." 

Bribe,  blackmail,  bully  and  attack, 

At  least  I'll  die  with  harness  on  my  back. 

"But  he  got  tired  of  playing  the  heavy.  He 
always  wanted  to  do  things  with  class,  you 
know." 

I gotta  hand  it  to  me,  I sure  got  style. 

MacBird,  you're  so  damn  sharp  . . . 

Does  Mrs.  Garson  think  she  has  been  out- 
smarted? "We'll  see  who's  smart,"  she  said, 
green  eyes  snapping.  "He's  fired.  And  I'll  see 
to  it  that  he  never  gets  an  Equity  job  again." 

Sunday  night  Lyndon  Johnson  addressed 
his  people  on  television.  The  grandfatherly 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  was  supposed  to  match  a 
wise,  stoical  smile  which  failed  to  come  off 
quite  right  because  an  inexpert  make-up  man 
had  painted  the  lips  too  heavily,  giving  him 
such  an  unreal  appearance  that  the  friends 
I was  with  suspected  that  the  real  Lyndon 


Johnson  lay  bound  and  gagged  in  the  White 
House  basement  while  a disguised  aide  stood 
before  the  cameras. 

Newspaper  headlines  the  following  morn- 
ing lent  reality  to  the  event  for  those  who 
failed  to  realize  it  was  April  Fool's  Day.  (As 
part  of  the  April  Fool's  joke,  the  Chronicle 
carried  a front-page  story  beginning:  "Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
was  quoted  in  an  interview  published  by 
Stern  magazine  last  night  as  saying  the  main 
American  motive  in  Vietnam  is  self-interest, 
that  his  own  government  is  useless  and  cor- 
rupt and  that  'we  need  a revolution'.") 

By  mid-aftemoon  it  was  apparent  that 
everyone  was  either  taking  it  seriously  or 
going  along  with  the  joke.  The  event,  there- 
fore, was  for  all  practical  purposes  real;  every 
citizen  had  to  draw  his  own  implications. 

Susan  Wcrbe.  a member  of  the  Kennedy 
slate  of  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  seemed  a bit  disoriented.  She 
has  supported  Kennedy  because  she  thought 
it  was  the  only  effective  way  to  keep  John- 
son from  being  re-elected.  A student  leader 
(managing  editor  of  Berkeley's  Daily  Cali- 
fornian), she  had  met  with  Kennedy  a week 


ago  Sunday.  She  though  Kennedy  more  sen- 
sitive than  McCarthy  on  urban  problems,  but 
"as  far  as  personal  courage  and  integrity  goes, 
McCarthy  has  it  all  over  Kennedy."  Was  that 
remark  for  the  record?  Yes.  she  insited,  it 
was. 

Amy  Talisman,  Student  Coordinator  of  the 
Kennedy  campaign  for  all  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, was  considerably  distraught.  And  no 
wonder.  Her  job  is  too  much  for  a girl  who 
has  been  in  California  only  two  months,  even 
if  she  did  serve  on  Senator  Kennedy's  staff  in 
Washington,  D.C.  for  a year.  When  asked  her 
personal  views,  Amy  said  she  thought  the 
United  States  does  not  belong  in  Vietnam, 
when  asked  what  the  Senator's  views  were 
on  this  matter,  she  said  she  was  "having  a 
very  difficult  time  trying  to  figure  out  what 
his  polices  arc."  She  knew,  however,  that  he 
was  an  "effective  administrator,  a courageous 
man." 


He  has  a fat,  yet  hungry  look.  Such  men  are  dangerous. 


photo  by  Gerhard  Cscheidle 

Bill  Thomas,  Press  Secretary  at  the  North- 
ern California  headquarters,  was  smooth  and 
confident.  "The  Johnson  supporters  will  go  I 
for  Kennedy  because  he's  got  a more  middle- 
of-the-road  image  than  McCarthy,"  he  said. 

Thomas  and  Ray  King,  the  Northern  Cali- 1 
fomia  Coordinator,  had  gained  their  positionsl 
simply  by  volunteering  their  services  to  "the  | 
Speaker"  (Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh) 
When  asked  his  personal  views  on  Viet- 1 
nam,  Thomas  froze:  "My  personal  views  are! 
not  at  issue."  When  asked  the  Senator's] 
views,  he  said  they  had  been  spelled  out  in 
the  newspapers. 

Half  a block  down  Market  Street  was  the 
McCarthy  headquarters,  so  small  it  could 
have  fitted  into  Bill  Thomas's  private  office. 
Karen  Shocn,  San  Francisco  Volunteer  Co- 
ordinator (coordinating  eight  volunteers  at 
the  moment  I spoke  to  her),  expressed  her 
distaste  for  people  who  "go  for  the  winner." 

"I'm  working  for  McCarthy  because  I be- 
lieve he's  the  right  man,"  she  said  "He'd 
make  a fine  president." 

When  I told  her  the  Kennedy  people  down 
the  block  were  paying  $1600  a month  for 
rent,  she  said  proudly  that  the  McCarthy 
office  space  had  been  donated  by  someone 
who  believed  in  the  cause. 

Neither  McCarthy  nor  Kennedy  forces 
would  admit  to  any  mutual  antagonism, 
though  there  was  plenty  of  it  in  gesture  and 
intonation.  They  were  both  busy  registering 
Democrats  until  Apirl  11,  the  deadline  for 
the  primary  election,  then,  presumably,  they 
would  be  at  each  other's  throats. 

For  the  last  two  weeks,  the  Kennedy  and 
McCarthy  registration  drives  have  been  bit- 
ing deep  into  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party; 
which  is  natural  enough,  considering  McCar- 
thy's declared  intent  to  head  off  "irregular 
and  third  party  political  movements,"  and 
Kennedy's  Democratic  loyalty. 

All  over  the  State.  Peace  and  Freedom  loy- 
alists were  panicking  ns  Democratic  regis- 
trars whittled  away  at  the  movement.  Sun- 
day night  700  people  packed  Le  Conte  School 
in  Berkeley  for  an  emergency  meeting  where 
they  heard  Mario  Savio,  Michael  Parker  and 
Bobby  Scale  urge  them  to  hold  firm  against 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy. 

Savio's  firmness  was  only  for  the  short 
run.  Peace  and  Freedom  ought  to  have  a 
perspective,  he  said,  of  waging  an  indepen- 
dent campaign  right  up  to  October  — and 
then,  two  weeks  before  the  election,  withdraw 


(continued  on  page  4) 
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Kezar  Stadium 
All  Over  Again* 


Marvin  Carson 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  April  27  <*. 
pects  to  bring  100,000  people,  at  the  very 
least,  into  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center  P|aiJ 
for  the  biggest  anti-war  mobilization  ever 
the  climax  to  Stop  The  Draft  Week.  And  they 
are  terrified  about  what  will  happen  when 
the  people  get  there. 

The  rally  will  be  perfectly  cool  and  legal 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  will  be  uncooperative 
What  terrifies  the  mobilizers  is  the  prospect 
of  repeating  April  15,  1967,  when  65,000 
people  jammed  into  Kezar  Stadium,  delighted 
at  how  numerous  they  were,  and  gradually 
became  frustrated  and  furious  as  they  real- 
ized that  all  they  were  doing  after  all  waj 
listening  to  speeches  — hours  and  hours  ol 
dull,  pointless  speeches. 

Civic  Center  Plaza  seems  the  perfect  locale 
for  another  "April  15  debacle,"  as  the  mo- 
bilizers keep  calling  it.  It  is  a big,  oppressivt 
space,  more  suitable  for  a Nazi  rally  than  an 
anti-war  demonstration.  A hundred  thousand 
decent  people  could  fit  into  half  the  plaza  and 
feel  like  they  were  all-alone  in  the  world.  II 
they  have  to  listen  to_too  many  speeches  oa 
top  of  that,  they  will  be  most  unhappy  with 
those  who  mobilized  them  into  it. 

The  mobilizers  aim  to  have  four  speakers 
taking  a total  of  an  hour  and  a half.  They  are 
shooting  for  glamor,  in  the  persons  of  Vanes- 
sa Redgrave  and  Mohammed  Ali.  Ali  might 
be  strongly  tempted  to  speak,  since  April  27 
is  the  day  two  prizefighters  will  be  contesting 
the  world  heavyweight  championship  - 
which  is  properly  his  — in  Oakland.  Vanessa 
Redgrave,  in  the  thick  of  the  British  anti-war 
movement,  might  jump  at  the  chance  to 
speak  at  a San  Francisco  rally. 

If  they  can  get  the  glamor,  the  mobiliza- 
tion might  come  off  well.  If  not,  it  is  likely 
to  be  twice  as  dismal  as  April  15. 


U.S.  Ready 
To  Occupy  Europe 

From  the  British  weekly  Reace  News 

Below  are  extracts  from  Appendix  3 to  Annex  N Civil  Affairs,  of  USINCEUR 
OPLAN  NR  100-1  (U),  emanating  from  Headquarters  United  States  European 
Command. 

It  is  in  effect  a draft  treaty  of  occupation,  giving  the  US  Forces  the  right  to 
put  down  civil  disturbances,  make  arrests,  and  act  with  total  immunity  from 
the  civil  law  of  the  country  that  signs  it. 

A photostat  of  the  document  (marked  SECRET)  arrived  at  Peace  News  this 
week,  accompanied  by  an  authentication  (marked  TOP  SECRET),  signed  by 
Major  General  B.  E.  Spivy,  Director  J-3  Division.  This  is  dated  October  1962. 
Whether  this  means  everything  is  out  of  date  we  aren't  in  a position  to  say  — 
however  the  draft  is  marked  to  be  "Downgraded  at  17  year  intervals,  not 
automatically." 

DRAFT  OF  AN  EMERGENCY  STATUS  OF  FORCES  AGREEMENl 

It  is  assumed  that  such  an  Emergency  SOF  Agreement  will  be  concluded  in 
the  form  of  an  Exchange  of  Notes  between  the  Foreign  Ministry  or  other 
appropriate  authority  of  (country)  and  the  US  Ambassador,  or  Commander  of 
the  US  Forces  in  (country). 

Substantive  Provisions 

2 (b):  The  US  Forces  shall  have  the  right  to  occupy  any  area  or  facility  con 
sidered  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission  or  for  their  safety 
and  continued  security,  as  determined  by  US  military  commanders  [empha- 
sis added]  and  to  install  such  equipment  therein  as  they  shall  deem  necessary 
for  these  purposes. 

(c)  : Military  commanders  of  the  US  Forces  may  take  such  measures  as  they 

deem  necessary  to  provide  adequate  security  for  their  installations,  personnel 
and  equipment,  and  for  the  movement  of  supplies  and  personnel  in  ( ). 

...  In  the  event  of  acts  of  violence  against  US  installations,  equipment  or  per- 
sonnel by  persons  other  than  members  of  the  US  Forces,  such  persons  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  US  Forces  and  turned  over  to  the  Government  of  ( ) 

for  appropriate  disposition  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  country. 

(d) :  In  the  event  of  internal  disorder  which  may  materially  affect  the 

mission  or  security  of  the  US  Forces,  such  as  armed  violence  or  widespread 
noting  [emphasis  added],  the  Government  of  ( ) will  endeavour  to 

quell  such  disorders  with  its  own  resources  .However  should  these  measures 


prove  ineffective,  or  should  the  Govemmnt  of  ( ) request  assistance, 

or  should  the  military  commander  consider  that  the  Government  of  ( 
does  not  possess  the  capability  of  quelling  such  disorders  effectively  or  in  time, 
the  US  Forces  may  take  such  action  as  the  US  military  commander  deems  nec- 
essary, either  unilaterally  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  ( ) 

[emphasis  added]. 

(e) : The  Government  of  ( ) shall  make  available  to  the  US  Forces 

such  information  and  intelligence  reports  as  will  assist  them  in  achieving  theii 
mission  or  as  the  US  military  commander  requests,  [emphasis  added]. 

(g) : No  civil  action  shall  be  brought  in  the  courts  of  ( ) against 

any  member  of  the  US  Forces. 

(m) :  The  Government  of  ( ) will  furnish  to  units  of  the  US 

Forces,  free  of  charges  of  any  kind  and  without  present  or  future  US  liability 
for  claims  arising  out  of  the  US  use  thereof,  installations  and  facilities  which 
are  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  support  US  Forces  in  their  mission.  . . . The  US 
Government  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  restore  these  areas  to  their  original 
use  or  to  repair  roads  and  bridges  utilised  by  the  US  Armed  Forces.  . . . 

(n)  : . . . Authorised  operators  of  vehicles  of  the  US  Forces  shall  be  exempt 
from  compliance  with  the  local  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tion and  use  of  vehicles. 

(r):  The  Government  of  ( ) authorises  the  US  Forces  to  bring 

nuclear  weapons  into  ( );  to  station  them  at  such  locations  as  may 

be  deemed  necessary. 

(t) : This  agreement  shall  come  into  force  immediately  upon  being  signed 
by  both  parties  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  ninety  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  US  "Forces  from  ( ) unless  previously  terminated  by  mutual 

agreement.  . . . 

4:  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  (the  Commander  US 
Forces  in  ) avails  itself  (himself)  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 

the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  assurances  of  its  (his)  highest  consideration 
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Andreas  Papandreu 
Returns  to  Berkeley 


Car  Smith 

A jubilant  crowd  of  students,  colleagues  and  old  friends  greeted  Andreas 
papandreu  in  Berkeley  Monday  night  with  cries  of  "Welcome,  Andy!"  and 
"Zeto  e Ellas!  Zeto  e Papandreu!"  — "May  Greece  thrive!  Long  live  Papan- 
dreu!” 

Papandreu  had  been  chairman  of  the  Economics  Department  at  Berkeley 
before  he  returned  to  his  native  Greece,  made  his  way  in  politics,  and  was  close 
to  becoming  Prime  Minister  when  the  military  took  control  and  cancelled  the 
elections  a year  ago. 

As  Papandreu  moved  to  the  microphone,  a contract  that  previous  governments  had 
latc-comers,  locked  out  of  a jammed  Wheeler  long  rejected  as  "thoroughly  inappropriate." 
Hall  made  their  presence  known  by  beating  This  "strictly  colonial  proposal,"  which  to- 
their  fists  against  the  booming  doors.  "This  day  gives  Litton  virtually  complete  domi- 


is  the  kind  of  noise  that  reinforces  our 
thoughts,"  Papandreu  commented  jvith  a 
smile. 

Elaborating  on  statements  made  earlier  at 
press  conference,  Papandreu  attacked  the 


nance  over  industrial  growth  in  Greece,  al- 
lows the  company  a 2%  commission  on  all 
new  businesses  which  settle  in  Greece  wheth- 
er nr  not  Litton  played  any  part  in  securing 
their  arrival),  and  makes  the  Greek  people 


junta  government  of  General  Papadopolos  as  responsible  for  paying  Litton's  operating  ex- 
”a  military  mafia  that  has  enslaved  Greece,"  penscs  — plus  11%. 
and  offered  an  appraisal. 

"The  Greek  coup  belongs  to  a new  spe- 
cies a new  phenomenon  in  the  exploits  of 
totalitarianism."  He  attributed  the  derclop- 
ment  of  this  "new  species"  to  the  success  and 
power  of  the  military-industrial  complex. 

Greece's  misfortune,  he  said,  holds  a lesson 
(or  every  Western  nation. 

His  bitterest  attack  was  reserved  for  Litton 
Industries.  The  Litton  combine,  he  said,  had 
moved  into  the  country  modestly  enough  in 
1965.  Last  year,  after  the  coup,  Litton  -rep- 
resentatives quickly  concluded  with  the  junta 


Papandreu  called  for  America  to  join  with 
Italy  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  op- 
posing the  current  regime.  He  described  the 
terror  of  "block  raids"  — a device  employed 
by  the  German  SS  to  intimidate  whole  com- 
munities — and  the  continuing  arrests  of 
prominent  citizens  (over  one  fifth  of  the 
country's  professors  are  currently  jailed). 
Papandreu  insists  that  the  intimidation  has 
failed,  that  a student-led  resistance  is  slowly 
preparing  itself  in  Greece.  He  points  in  evi- 
dence to  the  recent  arrests  of  200  students 
at  the  University  of  Salonika. 


Honest  John 
Evicts  Squatters 
At  S.F.  State 

Peler  Shapiro 

On  Saturday  the  Chronicle  ran  another 
front-page  story  on  San  Francisco  State's  "be- 
leaguered" President,  ]ohn  Summcrskill, 
whose  repeated  showdowns  with  student  ac- 
tivists (or  "radicals"  or  "militants,"  depend- 
ing on  who's  writing  the  story)  have  been  a 
staple  of  the  commercial  press  for  several 
months  now,  and  even  inspired  a recent  four- 
page  spread  in  Life. 

This  time  Honest  John  is  doing  battle  with 
some  unscrupulous  squatters  who  have  occu- 
pied one  of  the  college  huts.  Summerskill  has 
signed  an  eviction  order  and  may  call  cops 
onto  the  campus  to  carry  it  out. 

The  basically  trivial  nature  of  the  issue 
lends  an  appropriate  note  of  absurdity  to  a 
potentially  serious  situation.  For  years  the 
College  Y,  a private  religious  organization, 
has  maintained  a special  contract  with  the 
administration  entitling  it  to  occupy  an  un- 
usually large  portion  of  hut  T-2,  despite  se- 
vere overcrowding  in  the  other  huts,  which 
victimizes  student  organizations  such  as  the 
Experimental  College,  The  Tutorial  Program, 
Open  Process,  and  the  Community  Involve- 
ment Project.  The  student  groups,  several  of 
which  arc  responsible  for  giving  State  its 
national  reputation,  have  frequently  com- 
plained about  the  disproportionately  large 
space  occupied  by  the  College  Y,  but  the 
administration  has  thus  far  remained  intran- 
sigent. 

Finally  the  newest  of  these  groups,  the 
Third  World  Liberation  Front  (a  coalition 
which  includes  the  Latin  American  Students' 
Organization,  El  Renacimiento,  and  the  Black 
Students'  Union),  became  impatient,  walked 
into  hut  T-2  and  told  its  inhabitants  to  clear 
out.  The  inhabitants  complied,  on  the  advice 
of  the  administration,  but  now  Summerskill 
is  threatening  to  call  the  long  arm  of  the  law 
into  the  situation. 

The  hassle  over  office  space  is  the  most 
recent  in  a series  of  difficulties  which  have 
plagued  TWLF.  Shortly  after  its  inception 
several  weeks  ago  its  faculty  advisor,  Juan 
Martinez,  joined  a growing  list  of  professors 
who  have  not  been  rehired  for  reasons  many 
people  on  campus  feel  to  be  political.  Mar- 
tinez, currently  the  only  Mexican-American 
on  the  State  College  faculty,  contended  that 
his  efforts  to  get  more  minority  students  in- 
to the  college  were  being  blocked  by  the 
administration.  His  case  is  currently  "under 
review." 


The  College  Y,  which  pays  substantially 
no  rent  for  its  contract,  is  the  only  religious 
organization  on  campus  to  be  given  space  in 
the  huts.  The  Y’s  activities  include  holding 
noontime  coffee  hours  and  running  a Peace 
Corps  table  in  front  of  the  Commons.  While 
many  students  are  more  than  gratified  to  see 
an  end  to  the  Y's  privileged  (and  frequently 
jealous)  possession  of  the  hut,  they  also  fear 
Summerskill  may  use  the  incident  to  deliber- 
ately create  a major  confrontation  out  of  a 
relatively  minor  issue. 

VC  Birthday  Party 
A Passive  Event 

Suzy  Nelson 

Monday  night's  supposedly  controversial 
meeting  called  by  the  Tri-Continental  Stu- 
dent Committee  to  celebrate  the  NLF  Tct  of- 
fensive amounted  to  something  considerably 
less  seditious  than  the  administration  had 
anticipated,  and  correspondingly  much  less 
interesting  than  most  of  the  1000  people  gath- 
ered in  Pauley  Ballroom  had  expected.  No 
one  sang  the  Internationale  or  collected  funds 
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for  the  NLF.  nor  were  the  speeches  by  Savio, 
Camcjo,  Duncan  or  Romer  much  different  in 
content  or  advocacy  from  those  delivered 
from  Sproul  steps  any  day  of  the  week 

The  blue,  yellow  and  red  flag  of  the  NLF 
rested  passively  against  the  ballroom  drajr.’s, 
as  students  listened  passively  to  a brief  his- 
torical analysis  of  the  cold  war,  a redefinition 
of  the  concepts  of  "Treason"  and  "The  Ene- 
my," rousing  advice  from  Progressive  Labor 
to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  a sincere  but  unexcit- 
ing condemnation  of  American  Imperialism 
by  the  Vietnamese  American  Nguyen  Van 
Lue. 

To  my  mind,  the  only  man  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,  in  spirit  especially,  was  Bobby 
Seale.  Chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
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He  told  the  audience  that  oppressed  people 
all  over  the  world  ate  following  the  heroic 
lead  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  standing 
up  against  jive  politicians,  jive  negotiations, 
jive  poverty  and  appeasement  programs  and 
jive  goodwill,  "The  Viet  Cong  are  not  sing- 
ing 'We  Shall  Overcome'  and  I am  not  going 
to  sing  it  while  the  pig-cops  keep  time  on  my 
head  with  his  club." 

The  militant  Black  Panthers  ended  up  giv- 
ing the  fund  pitch  and  collecting  the  bread 
needed  to  promote  the  cnndidacy  of  Scale, 
and  for  the  legal  defense  of  Huey  P Newton, 

Will  KMPX  be  a 
Community  Station? 

Sandy  Darlington 

The  only  way  to  resolve  the  KMPX  strike 
in  a satisfactory  manner  is  for  the  commu- 
nity to  purchase  the  station  This  was  the 
heart  of  a report  given  by  Tom  Donahue  to 
a community  meeting  held  at  The  Commit- 
tee Theater.  Speaking  for  the  striking  work- 
ers, Donahue  told  of  the  owners'  unwilling- 
ness to  negotiate  on  a serious  basis. 

The  meeting  instructed  strike  attorneys  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  buying  the 
station  and  of  raising  the  necessary  money. 
The  proposal  will  be  discussed  at  another 
community  meeting  next  Monday  at  3 pm 
at  The  Committee  Theater. 

Meanwhile,  the  picket  lines  will  stay  up  at 
KMPX.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  m»t 
informational  pickets  aimed  at  advertisers 
on  the  station.  For  information  call,  989- 
6396. 

McCarthy  Won’t 
Debate  Bob  Scheer 

Eugene  McCarthy  doesn't  want  to  debate 
Robert  Scheer. 

The  Democratic  candidate  appears  Thurs- 
day, April  4 at  the  Greek  Theater  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  at  3 ptn. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  proposal  of  a de- 
bate between  McCarthy  and  Scheer  was 
turned  down  by  McCarthy  organizers  arrang- 
Mcanwhilc,  McCarthy  workers  are  busy 
tracking  down  Peace  and  Freedom  registrants 
and  Rettiqe  them  to  re-register  Democrat. 
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BLACK  NEWS  AGENCY 
REPORT  FROM  MEMPHIS 

Aframerican  News  Service,  based  in  Atlanta,  reports: 

MEMPHIS,  March  29  - Our  last  reports  indicate  that  the  aty ■»  st.U  m a State 
of  Emergency.  Twelve  thousand  National  Guardsmen  are  stat.oned  in 
city,  along  with  300  "riot-trained"  state  troopers. 

A dusk  to-dawn  curfew  is  still  in  effect,  after  being  declared  by  t^nayor 
of  Memphis,  who  is  reportedly  beset  with  serious  mental  problems  The  his- 
tory of  his  mental  health  includes  one  trip  to  the  state  mental  inst.  tuj  M-jm 
which  he  was  recently  released.  Also  it  has  been  reported  that  the  mayor 

attacked  his  wife  two  weeks  ago,  breaking  her  nose). 

Under  the  curfew,  all  businesses  are  closed,  The  cry  use  f s up-tight.  The Waclc^ com 
including  liquor  stores  and  firearm  stores.  A munity  is  retal.aung  for  the  murder  otjts 


rally,  originally  called  for  the  evening  of 
March  28,  was  cancelled  by  COME  (Commu- 
nity on  the  Move  for  Equality,  a coalition  of 
black  organizations  formed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference). 

We  have  just  received  word  that  Marlin 
Luther  King,  who  was  in  "seclusion"  all  day 
after  the  march,  has  decided  to  remain  in 
Memphis  to  plan  further  "strategy'"  instead 
of  travelling  on  to  Washington,  D C.  under 
his  original  plans. 


II  IUII  I » * l-r  

people  with  sporadic,  hit-run  tactics.  Thus 
far  no  major  attack  has  been  undertaken- 
Brothers  in  Memphis  have  decided  that  the 
city  of  Memphis  has  declared  war  on  the 
black  community.  And  they  have  said  that 
"THEY  AIN'T  QUITTIN'." 

A very  late  report  indicates  that  the  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  in  Memphis  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent scene  in  Memphis  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  future  or  death  of  "nonviolence" 
as  a legitimate  tactic  for  black  folks  in  this 
country. 


IIIUI  pinna.  • 

For  background  on  the  Memphis  disturbance,  see  p.  6 
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(continued  from  page  1) 


in  favor  of  the  "dove"  candidate.  He  was 
booed  and  applauded  for  that). 

None  of  the  three  departed  far  enough  from 
his  prepared  speech  to  deal  with  the  extra- 
ordinary announcement  Johnson  had  made  an 
hour  before  the  meeting  began. 

In  New  York,  meanwhile,  YIPpce  spokes- 
man Jerry  Rubin  said  that  the  youth  festival 
his  Youth  International  Party  intends  to  hold 
in  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  will  go  forward  as  planned. 

Some  YIPpees  were  overjoyed  at  the  news 
of  johnson’s  withdrawal,  he  said,  while  oth- 
ers were  disappointed.  "I'm  in  the  disappoint- 
ed faction,"  he  said.  "I  think  Johnson  would 
be  a better  image  to  confront,  but  we  ll  make 
do  with  Kennedy.  It  doesn't  really  make  that 
much  difference.  The  convention  of  the  un- 
derground that  we  plan  is  irrelevant  to  the 


electoral  process." 

• * * 

McCarthy  and  Kennedy  both  entered  the 
race  because  they  wanted  to  save  the  country 
from  Johnson.  Now  that  Johnson  is  out  of  the 
way,  they  can  both  be  expected  to  withdraw 
With  no  Democrats  contesting  the  presiden- 
cy, the  remaining  Republican  (Nixon)  can 
withdraw  too  — leaving  it  wide  open  for -the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  which  would  be 
unable  to  select  a candidate 

I see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
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Pliolos  courtesy 

Six  Seconds  in  Dallas,  by  losinli  Thompson 


The  Mysterious  Case  of  the  Cancelled  Banquet 


If  you  read  the  tabloids,  and  generically  speaking  that  includes  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  networks,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  first  two  of  the 
three  (CBS  and  NBC),  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  the  cancelled  banquet. 
They  reported,  quite  simplistically,  that  Jim  Garrison  "angrily  locked  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  (NDAA)  out  of  its  convention  banquet" 
March  20  when  that  organization  "recoiled  aghast  at  a proposed  speech  by  the 
volatile  New  Orleans  prosecutor."  Garrison's  actions  were,  "completely  irra- 
tional" the  President  of  the  NDAA  was  widely  quoted  as  saying.  All  quotes, 
including  "recoiled  aghast"  (shades  of  Perils  of  Pauline)  by  courtesy  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  New  York  Times. 

According  to  the  repeatedly  quoted  William  J.  Raggio,  the  Reno,  Nevada 
prosecutor  (what  there  is  to  prosecute  there  is  hard  to  define  since  the  legisla- 
ture appears  to  have  made  everything  legal)  who  serves  as  President  the 
NDAA,  Garrison  was  going  to  advocate  the  hanging  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
some  similar  punishment  for  the  seven  members  of  the  Warren  Commission, 
and  was  going  to  use  profane  language  as  well.  The  press  quoted  Mr.  Raggio 

as  having  charged  Garrison  with  having  referred  to  "the President," 

or  since  we  oppose  censorship  "the  fucking  President."  Surely,  argued  Mr. 
Raggio,  such  suggestions  and  such  language  would  interfere  with  "propriety" 
at  the  convention  banquet  and,  one  might  add,  perhaps  digestion  as  well. 

According  to  the  press,  when  Garrison  was  told  that  he  could  not  abuse  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  use  profane  language  at  the  dinner,  he 
"angrily"  or  "petulantly"  (depending  upon  the  edition  you  read),  but  most  cer- 
tainly "irrationally"  cancelled  the  entire  affair. 


MARK  LANE 


Now  for  the  facts. 

The  largest  previous  attendance  at  a con- 
vention of  the  NDAA  was  approximately 
250.  When  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  con- 
vention in  New  Orleans  this  year,  Garrison, 
as  host,  made  arrangements  for  that  number. 
Within  a short  time  610  delegates  made  re- 
servations, encouraged,  many  of  them  ex- 
plained, by  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  hear  Garrison  speak  about  the  investiga- 
tion. Garrison  was  invited  to  address  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet  — the  main  event 
of  the  week-long  convention  — and  he  ac- 
cepted. 

On  Wednesday  morning  when  Garrison  in- 
troduced the  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  the 
delegates  he  made  reference  to  the  federal 
government's  interference  with  local  law  en- 
forcement efforts  and  the  close  relationship 
between  large  private  corporations  and  the 
federal  authorities.  When  the  Orleans  Parish 
grand  jury  sought  to  question  Walter  Sheri- 
dan (the  former  head  of  Bobby  Kennedy’s 
' Get  Hoffa  Squad"  and  now  the  head  of 
NBC's  "Get  Garrison  Squad”)  it  found  that 
be  was  immune  from  subpoena.  Observed 
Garrison,  "Sheridan  works  for  NBC.  RCA 
owns  NBC.  Most  of  RCA's  contracts  are  with 
the  federal  government." 

Garrison  offered  another  example.  Life 
magazine  owns  the  8mm  motion  picture  film 
of  the  assassination  taken  by  Abraham  Zap- 
ruder.  Those  few  who  have  seen  the  rather 
poor  copy  of  the  film  at  the  National  Archives 
agree  that  it  is  proof  that  the  fatal  shot  came 
from  the  right  front  of  the  presidential  car, 
certainly  not  from  the  Book  Depository  to  the 
tear.  Life  has  effectively  supressed  the  orig- 
inal for  more  than  four  and  one  half  years, 
refusing  to  allow  it  be  shown  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  cither  on  television  or  in  theatres, 
and  refusing  as  well  to  publish  the  relevant 


frames  in  Life.  The  film,  which  both  Garrison 
and  I have  studied,  shows  that  as  the  fatal 
shot  strikes  President  Kennedy  in  the  head 
he  is  driven  suddenly  and  with  great  force 
into  the  back  of  the  seat. 

David  Chandler,  a Life  reporter  living  in 
New  Orleans,  charged  that  Garrison  permits 
organized  crime  to  flourish  in  New  Orleans. 
The  Orleans  Parish  grand  jury,  at  Garrison's 
request,  conducted  an  investigation  into  that 
charge.  Garrison  subpoenaed  every  possibly 
relevant  party  — from  the  Governor  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  state  police  to  Carlos 
Marcello.  The  grand  jury  called  Aaron  Kohn 
as  well  since  Kohn  had  been  Chandler's  source 
of  misinformation.  But  when  Kohn  was  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  and  thus  behind  the  wall 
of  secrecy  imposed  by  the  law  (which  secrecy 
we  now  publicly  penetrate  for  the  first  time) 
Kohn  admitted  that  he  had  "no  evidence"  at 
all.  He  added  that  he  had  "heard  rumors." 

The  grand  jury  then  called  Chandler,  who 
went  directly  into  the  federal  court  to  secure 
an  injunction  to  prevent  his  appearance.  His 
basic  argument  was  that  Garrison  might  pro- 
secute him  for  perjury  if  he  testified.  "Not 
if  he  tells  the  truth"  was  Garrison's  reply 

The  district  attorneys  were  startled  to  learn 
that  the  federal  court  granted  the  temporary 
injunction  and  thus  thwarted  the  duties  of  a 
duly  authorized  grand  jury.  In  fact  the  fed- 
eral court  then  waited  months  until  the  grand 
jury  went  out  of  existence  (grand  jurors  serve 
for  six  months  in  New  Orleans  and  are  then 
replaced  by  new  personnel)  and  then  issued 
a permanent  order  preventing  Chandler's  ap- 
pearance. This  order  could  not  be  appealed  to 
a higher  court  since  the  matter  was  rendered 
moot  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  old 
grand  jury.  Thus  the  incredibly  bad  federal 


decision  was  rendered  incapable  of  appeal  by 
(he  court's  exquisite  timing. 

Garrison  observed  that  Life  was  kind 
enough  to  suppress  the  basic  evidence  for  the 
federal  authorities  and  that  the  government 
was  decent  enough  to  reciprocate  by  assist- 
ing the  subpoenaed  Life  reporter.  Garrison 
added  that  he  believes  that  "the  law  must 
be  flexible,  it  must  be  permitted,  in  fact  en- 
couraged to  grow"  but  that  it  must  "retain 
some  stability  as  well."  He  added  that  since 
he  had  offered  to  absent  himself  and  his  staff 
from  the  grand  jury  room  when  Chandler 
testified,  a suggestion  that  appears  to  be  with- 
out precedent,  and  permit  Chandler  to  answer 
only  those  questions  which  the  members  of 
the  jury  might  put  to  him,  the  federal  court 
was  obviously  and  entirely  without  justifica- 
tion in  invalidating  the  subpoena. 

Many  of  the  delegates  spoke  with  Garrison 
after  he  had  completed  his  brief  remarks  on 
Wednesday.  Each  expressed  agreement  with 
him  and  interest  in  the  questions  that  he  had 
posed. 

Thursday  afternoon  Garrison  called  and 
asked  me  to  meet  him  at  an  informal  office 
that  he  maintains  away  from  his  office.  He 
hopes  that  the  telephone  at  the  informal  lo- 
cation is  more  confiedential  than  the  direct 
line  to  Washington  which  appears  to  oper- 
ate from  his  formal  office.  The  meeting  place 
was  just  a short  walk  from  my  French  Quar- 
ter apartment  and  on  the  way  I purchased  a 
copy  of  the  New  Orleans  States-ltcm,  less  to 
learn  what  had  happened,  a result  that  almost 
never  follows  a careful  reading  of  that  publi- 
cation, more  from  habit.  The  headline  read 
that  Garrison  was  being  cited  for  contempt 
of  the  federal  court.  Chandler's  attorney  (do 
you  detect  the  long  and  punitive  arm  of 
Life?)  was  moving  to  punish  Garrison  for 
civil  contempt,  or  in  the  alternative  to  have 
the  federal  government  appoint  a prosecutor 
to  punish  him  for  criminal  contempt.  The 
charge  — Garrison  had  held  the  federal 
courts  up  to  ridicule  by  suggesting  that  the 
federal  government  had  suppressed  evidence. 

I met  Garrison,  we  ordered  a drink  each, 
and  I asked  him  about  the  contempt  citation 
He  had  not  heard  about  it.  I showed  him  the 
afternoon  newspaper,  he  glanced  at  it  and 
then  smiled.  When  I asked  what  it  was  that 
he  found  amusing,  he  read  the  portion  which 
charged  him  with  charging  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  suppressing  vital  evidence. 
"Why  I thought  that  everyone  knew  about 
that  by  now.''  He  dropped  the  paper  onto  a 
chair  and  said,  "I  spoke  for  a couple  of  min- 
utes yesterday.  If  they  think  that  those  few 
remarks  constitute  contempt  I wonder  what 
their  reaction  will  be  when  1 speak  Saturday 
night.  I'm  going  to  spell  out  the  role  of  the 
government  in  concealing  the  evidence  I 
won't  just  offer  a few  conclusions,  but  many 
of  the  hard  facts." 

Almost  immediately  plans  were  made  by 
the  leadership  of  the  NDAA  to  disassociate 
the  organization  from  Garrison  and  to  dem- 
onstrate allegiance  with  or  subservience  to 


the  federal  authorities.  It  was  suggested  that 
Ramsey  Clark  and  ),  Edgar  Hoover  be  made 
honorary  members.  Garrison  later  commented 
that  that  would  really  have  embarrassed  the 
members  since  "one’s  a numbskull  and  the 
other’s  senile." 

Early  on  Saturday,  Raggio  told  Charles 
Ward,  a New  Orleans  Assistant  District  At- 
torney, that  he  wanted  to  sec  Garrison. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Raggio's  luxurious  suite 
at  the  fashionable  Monteleone  Hotel.  With 
Raggio  is  the  association's  vice  president  Wil- 
liam Cahn,  who  is  scheduled  to  be  presented 
with  a plaque  at  the  banquet  that  evening 
for  "distinguished  service."  Garrison  knocks 
on  the  door.  Raggio  opens  it. 

Raggio—  Hello  )im.  Good  of  you  to  come. 
Garrison — Hello  Bill  (to  Raggio).  Hello  Bill 
(to  Cahn) 

Raggio — Well  )im,  we've  been  good  friends 
as  you  know. 

Garrison — Yes.  What's  the  problem? 

Raggio—  Well,  you  know  the  guys  didn't 
want  to  come  down  here  because  they  were 
afraid  that  you  would  gel  us  involved  in  the 
assassination,  A lot  of  the  boys  were  anxious 
because  they  thought  that  you  might  mention 
that  subject.  I really  had  a hard  time  talking 
the  boys  into  coming  here. 

Garrison — You  must  have  been  eloquent 
judging  by  the  attendance.  It  is  the  biggest 
convention  in  your  history  isn't  it? 

Raggio — Well,  yes.  But  you  know  your  talk 
the  other  day  about  the  federal  government 
was,  to  put  it  bluntly,  somewhat  ticklish. 
Garrison — The  subject  of  federal  interfer- 
ence in  the  lives  of  the  people  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  It  has  to  be  discussed.  The  use  of  the 
federal  courts  to  interfere  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  president  is  a matter 
of  some  concern,  ludging  by  the  response  the 
other  day  it  is  a matter  of  real  interest  to  the 
delegates  as  well. 

Raggio — Well,  what  I want  to  know,  what 
1 am  worried  about,  to  put  it  bluntly  is  I don't 
know  if  you  plan  to  talk  about  the  assassina- 
tion investigation  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, criticize  the  federal  government,  to- 
night at  the  banquet. 

Garrison — My  God,  if  that  is  all  that's  on 
your  mind  1 can  answer  that  for  you  and  put 
your  mind  at  case.  I am  not  only  going  to 
speak  about  that  subject  but  1 am  going  to 
speak  about  it  at  length.  I will  discuss  the 
role  played  by  Johnson  in  suppressing  the 
evidence  about  the  death  of  the  man  he  suc- 
ceeded, about  the  role  of  the  federal  police 
agencies,  and  I will  present  evidence  to  show 
how  the  Warren  Commission  sought  to  con- 
ceal truth.  Why.  what  would  you  think  the 
delegates  would  like  to  hear  me  speak  about 
— The  French  and  Spanish  Influence  Upon 
Contemporary  New  Orleans  Architecture? 
Raggio — Well,  Jim,  as  President  of  the  asso- 
ciatnciation  I must  tell  you  that  I am  not  go- 
ing to  let  you  speak  about  that  subject. 
Garrison — Then  I will  not  speak  at  all. 
Raggio — Fine.  Then  that  is  settled 
(continued  on  page  14) 
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position,  and,  upon  tl.o_nppro.ich  of  thu 
police,  allowing  no  dctennlnntlon  to  ohon 
don  it,  wore  fired  upon  by  tho  |k>IIco  and 
citizens  who  nccoinpnulcd  them  tm« 
fire  wna  relumed,  and  for  a while  both 
parties  busied  theuu elves  in  diechareioe 
',0r.OlTe”  "‘‘'''"S’  “ POiSiblc. 
Meanwhile  word  was  sent  to  General 
Stonekan,  who  promptly  dispatched  to 
the  scene  of  action  a company  of  Regu- 
lan i (white),  when  tho  negroes  were  quick- 
ly dtopewed  and  driven  la  overy  dircc- 


THE  MEMPHIS  RIOTS. 

Tiikjik  was  in  Memphis,  on  the 
first  two  days  of  May,  an  excitement 
(.□equaled  since  tho  close  of  tho 
war.  The  origin  of  tho  disturbance 
hitos  and  negroes  of 


between  tho 
that  city  was  highly  discreditable  to 
tho  colored  soldiers,  and  tho  riotous 
proceedings  which  followed  were  a 
disgrace  to  civilization.  For  tho  riot 
tho  lower  class  of  white  citizens  wore 
«s  responsible  as  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Third  United  States  Colored 
Infantry  for  tho  original  difficulty. 
This  rcgimonl,  whose  reputation  has 
teen  a bad  onb,  had  been  mustered 
“out,  since  which  tboy  had  frequent- 
ed whisky-shops  in  the  southern 
port  of  the  city,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  excesses  and  disorderly  conduct. 
On  the  evening  of  May  1 some  drunk- 
en members  of  tho  regiment  were  on 
South  Street,  talking  noisily,  when 
in  an  insolent  iiiaDnor  they  were  or- 
dered by  two  policemen  to  ceaso 

I their  noiso  and  disperso.  Words  on- 
sued,  followed  bv  blows,  throwing 
cf  missiles,  and  firing  of  revolvers. 

To  understand  what  followed  It 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  police 
force  of  Memphis  is  composed  mostly 
of  Irishmen,  whoso  violent  prejudice 
against  negroes  was  so  shamefully 
displayed  in  the  New  York  riots  of 
1863.  The  Timu  correspondent  thus 
described  the  riot : 

Word  n sent  to  police  hoad -quarters, 
and  tbs  whole  force  at  once  proceeded  to 
tbs  seeno  of  the  fray,  being  Joined  on  tbo 
way  thither  by  armed  and  eieltod  clll- 
xena.  Meanwhile  the  firing  had  brought 
ether  negroes  to  tho  spot,  some  armed 
with  clube  and  romo  with  revolvers,  so 
that  by  tbo  time  tho  police  force  came  up 
tho  two  parties  were  about  equal  In 
number.  Tbo  negroes  held  the  original 


SCENES  IN  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE,  DURING  THE  BIOT-BURNING  A FREEDMEN' 

[Sketched  dt  A.  R.  W.] 


•3  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


were  perfectly  quiet—  In  fact,  were  terrl- 
Lly  frightened  for  their  own  safety.  At  an 
early  hour  yesterday  morning  every  thlog 
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liocal  Board  33 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Your  Neighbors  Have  the  War's  Toughest  Job 


This  Is  the  story  of  an  American  draft 
board.  The  setting  Is  Middletown, 
Conn.,  an  average  American  city  with  an 
average  city's  problems.  But  It  could  be 
any  town.  It  could  be  your  town,  and  the 
men  on  the  board  could  be  your  neighbors 
and  your  friends.  For  those  men  are  the 
merchants  and  lawyers  and  farriers  and 
factory  hands  who  are  proving  that  de- 
mocracy works. 

Throughout  the  nation,  selective  ser- 
vice boards  today  are  performing  a com- 
munity service  In  the  American  way.  Their 
lob  Is  to  supply  the  manpower  for  Amer- 
ica's growing  Army. 

It’s  not  an  easy  Job  and  there’s  no  sal- 
ary and  even  less  glory  attached  to  it.  But 
It’s  being  done  efficiently,  sincerely  and 
honestly  by  representative  citizen*.  In 
every  community. 

There  are  6441  draft  boards  In  ihe 
United  States.  Including  Alaska,  Havall 
and  Puerto  Rico,  with  millions  of  men — a 


vast  reservoir  of  strength.  These  men  rep- 
resent all  ages,  all  social  strata,  all  degree.' 
of  physical  fitness.  They  have  to  be  wecdec 
out,  classified  and  treated  with  the  In- 
herent sense  of  fairness  that  every  Amer- 
ican considers  his  birthright. 

In  a project  so  large,  some  errors  can  be 
made  and  have  been  made.  Men  with  a 
Justifiable  basis  for  deferment  have  been 
sent  Into  service;  others,  who  should  be 
wearing  khaki,  ore  still  walking  around  In 
"zoot"  suits. 

Usually,  these  errors  are  rectified  and 
the  boards,  with  two  years  of  experience 
behind  them,  are  making  fewer  and  fewer 
mistakes  as  they  gain  more  practice. 

Board  members  themselves  accept  their 
responsibility  gravely.  They  all  realize 
the  work  leaves  them  open  to  criticism, 
abuse  and  even  personal  threats. 

But  as  In  Middletown,  they  feel  that 
"someone  has  to  do  the  Job  and  It  may  as 
well  be  us." 


local  board  ll  consists  of  these  live 
men.  They  represent  three  communi- 
ties— Middletown,  Cromwell  and 
Mlddlefield— have  Jurisdiction  over 
all  locally  registered  manpower 
Actually,  Cromwell  and  Mlddlefield 
arc  suburbs  of  Middletown. 

These  men  have  the  some  business 
interests,  the  some  sort  of  homes  you 
have.  Let  them  stand  on  their  record. 
Sealed,  left  to  right. 

ARTHUR  J.  Connell,  4-4.  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  come  from  Boston  to 
Middletown  13  years  ago.  Is  a vice- 
commander  of  the  American  Legion; 
was  on  a Navy  patrol  boat  In  the  last 
war;  married  16  years;  has  daughter 
of  11,  Elks;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
GEORGE  C.  ZEEBE.  49.  born  In  Middle- 
town;  manages  a furniture  depart- 
ment; sergeant  In  71th  Division  over- 
seas; former  member  of  City  Council; 
married  22  years;  has  boy  of  B;  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Standing  left  to  right 
■URTOM  I.  FALL,  SO,  Middletown  born, 
vice-president,  Roger-Hubbard  Ferti- 
lizer; active  service  overseas;  1st 
Lieut,  of  Infantry;  married  24  years; 
three  sons,  oldest  20;  American  Le- 
gion; President,  Community  Chest. 
JOHN  LYMAN,  46,  bom  In  Mlddlefield; 
owns,  operates  a 1.000-acre  dolry- 
frult  farm;  served  In  State  Legisla- 
ture; past  Pres.  State  Farm  Bureau; 
married  20  years;  3 girls.  1 boy;  father 
headed  World  War  I draft  board. 
EDWARD  M.  FIELDING.  41,  of  Cromwell, 
foreman,  American  Paper  Goods  Co- 
Kensington,  Conn-  defense  work; 
Cromwell  Town  Court  Justice;  mar- 
ried 14  years;  boy,  4;  K.  of  C.;  Crom- 
well Volunteer  Fire  Department. 


Resistance 

[THE  RESISTANCE . . "Our  lives  and  our 
politics  will  lead  only  to  the  despair,  fear 
hnd  impotence  we  see  in  the  American  mind 
wnless  we  can  develop  a resistance  which 
Rakes  into  account  the  deep  roots  of  author- 
itarianism and  militarism  in  the  institutions 
surrounding  us"  (Dennis  Sweeney,  E.  Palo 
Alio,  1967)  ...  APRIL  3...  "It  is  in  the 
glands  of  the  young  people  to  say  no  more 
|'var  to  the  American  nation.  We  must  say 
that  when  America  practices  slavery  abroad, 
ii  must  practice  slavery  at  home.  That  if  it 
would  police  the  world,  then  it  must  first 
imprison  its  youth.  So  long  as  we  fail  to 
niake  that  statement,  there  will  be  no  peace" 
[(David  Harris,  1967) . . . DAY  OF  NONCO- 
OPERATION Last  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  autum  I was  free/  This  year  autumn  finds 
me  in  the  depths  of  a prison/  As  for  services 
rendered  my  country.  I surely  may  claim/ 
his  autumn  has  been  just  as  productive  as 
1 e last/  (Ho  Chi  Minh,  prison  diary,  1943) 

, Represents  ANOTHER  STEP  "my 

ro*her,  in  response  to  your  totalitarian  de- 
mand 'order'  — that  i present  myself  to 
e inducted  into  the  u.s.  military  machine, 

1 ave  a single,  emphatic  reply,  no1  of  course 
not!"  (Dan  Fallon,  1967)  ...  IN  THE  STRUC- 
The  fact  that  a person  acted  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  his  government  or  of  a 
superior  does  not  relieve  him  from  responsi- 
1 sty  under  international  law,  provided  a 
moral  choice  was  in  fact  possible  to  him. 
complicity  in  the  commission  of  a crime 
■gainst  peace,  a war  crime,  or  a crime  against 
humanity  is  a crime  under  international 


law"  (Nuremberg  Charter) . . . FOR  LIBERA- 
TION . "As  I write  this  brief  statement, 
u.s.  marshalls  search  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
— for  me.  They  search  for  me  because  I am 
probably  what  is  called  an  enemy  of  the 
state.'  The  crime  I have  committed  is  that  of 
saying  that  I will  not  be  a partner  to  forces 
which  are  brutally  suppressing  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  world  from 
Vietnam  to  Guatemala  to  the  urban  ghettoes" 
(Ira  K'irki.  l^M  IN  AMEKK  \ 

Final  plans  for  Resistance  activities  on 
April  3 have  been  expanded  to  include  a high 
school  teach  in  in  San  Francisco  and  a work- 
shop on  the  prison  experience  with  three  men 
who  have  recently  been  released  from  federal 
prison  after  serving  time  for  draft  resistance. 
The  high  school  teach  in  will  take  place  at 
10:00  A.M.  at  the  panhandle  of  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Oak  and  Baker  Sts.,  and  will  involve 
high  school  students  from  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley,  and  Palo  Alto,  The  workshop  on 
the  prison  experience  will  take  place  at  7:30 
on  the  evening  of  April  3 at  the  Howard 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  and  Baker  Sts.  It 
will  be  followed  on  April  4 by  an  all-day 
workshop  at  the  same  location  for  old  and 
new  resisters  which  will  include  seminars  on 
the  legal  aspects  and  consequences  of  draft 
resistance,  a summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bay  Area  s Selective  Service  Lawyers  Panel 
and  of  the  contents  of  their  brief  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  the  draft,  and  another 
workshop  on  the  prison  experience. 

The  central  event  on  April  3 remains  the 
draft  card  turn  in  which  will  take  place  at  the 
Federal  Building,  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
at  1:00  P M.  The  Resistance  expects  between 
50  and  100  young  men  to  turn  in  their  draft 
cards  in  the  Bay  Area,  along  with  600  to  1000 


throughout  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Feder- 
al Building  ceremony  will  be  preceded  by  an 
inter-faith  worship  service  at  10:00  A M at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Post  and 
Mason  Sts.,  and  by  noon  marches  to  the 
Federal  Building  from  Union  Square,  Lafa- 
yette Park,  and  the  Panhandle  at  Oak  and 
Baker  Sts.  It  will  be  followed  by  a celebration 
of  life  at  the  Civic  Center  Plaza. 

STDW 

Plans 

Paul  Glusrnait 

After  months  of  indecision  and  postpone- 
ment, the  second  Stop  The  Draft  Week  has  a 
plan  for  its  April  23  action,  a plan  geared  to 
participation  from  Black  Panthers  as  well  as 
student  radicals. 

The  tactics  are  tentative.  They  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  seventy  or  so  people  who 
have  been  working  on  Stop  The  Draft  Week 
for  the  last  month;  now  they  must  be  pre- 
sented to  a mass  meeting  being  held  as  Ex- 
press Times  goes  to  press. 

The  tactics  are  as  follows: 

Demonstrators  assemble  at  the  Oakland 
Induction  Center  at  6:30  am  A rally,  with 
major  national  speakers,  is  held  in  the  streets 
for  three  hours  After  the  rally,  demonstra- 
tors march  to  the  courthouse  where  Huey  P 
Newton,  Black  Panther  Party  Minister  of  De- 
fense, is  imprisoned.  After  another  rally,  in 
defense  of  Huey,  demonstrators  move  to 
more  localized  targets  like  draft  boards,  city 
halls,  war  industries,  etc.,  then  canvass  and 
pass  out  leaflets  expressing  demands  for  im- 
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Shades  of 
Nuremburg 

I Jan  Garden 

| On  April  Fools  Day,  Federal  Judge 
Alfonso  Zirpoli  denied  pre-trial  mo- 
tions to  dismiss  70  consolidated  draft 
resistance  cases.  He  said  that  12  of  the 
35  motions  may  be  raised  without  pre- 
judice in  the  individual  trials,  which 
will' take  place  this  month. 

The  motions,  filed  earlier  by  law- 
yers Aubrey  Grossman  and  Norman 
Leonard,  represented  the  work  of  the 
newly-created  San  Francisco  Panel,  a 
collection  of  105  trial  lawyers  who 
have  volunteered  to  defend  draft  re- 
sisters. 

The  Panel  was  created  to  assure  draft  re- 
sisters of  a fair  trial.  In  )anuary,  federal  pub- 
lic defender  Daniel  Weinstein  argued  before 
federal  district  judge  Carter  that  his  office 
Could  not  handle  so  many  draft  cases  and  that 
his  lawyers  were  not  trained  to  handle  Selec- 
tive Service  law.  Draft  experts  volunteered  to 
coordinate  and  educate  what  became  the  Son 
Francisco  Panel. 

Motions  to  dismiss  the  cases  were  present- 
ed in  a three-hour  hearing  on  March  27-28. 
Motions  that  may  be  raised  without  prejudice 
in  the  individual  trials  include: 

1)  The  selective  service  system  violates  the 
First  Amendment  because  it  discriminates 
.against  non-believers; 

2)  Draft  rules  categorically  deny  to  all  re- 
gistrants the  right  to  be  confronted  by  evi- 
dence and  the  right  to  counsel; 

3) '  Draft  boards  are  headed  and  controlled 
by  military  men,  which  is  a direct  violation 
of  the  Congressional  mandate  for  civilian 
boards  with  local  control;  and 

4)  Drafting  only  young  people  violates  the 
First  Amendment. 

Supervisor  Terry  Francois  presented  the  ar- 
gument that  draft  boards  discriminate  racial- 
ly. He  cited  the  findings  of  the  President's 
1967  Marshall  Commission  — 30.26/o  blacks 
and  only  18.8°/o  whiles  who  qualify  get 
drafted  He  showed  local  inequities  on  the 
Hunter's  Point  draft  board.  The  racial  discri- 
mination point  will  be  pursued  in  the  April 
10  trial  of  Benjamin  Frederick  Tucker,  a ma- 
jor test  case 

On  the  second  day  of  the  hearing,  shades 
of  Nuremburg  descended  on  the  federal  court- 
room. San  Jose  lawyer  John  Thom  presented 
a moving  plea  that  war  crimes  in  Victnar 
violate  international  laws  and  individual  con- 
sciences. San  Francisco  attorney  Norman 
Leonard  explained  how  the  American  soldier 
in  Vietnam  is  pressured  to  commit  attrocities 
and  prosecuted  if  he  refuses  to  fight.  He  drove 
home  the  point  that  Americans  here  are  on 
trial  now  for  war  crimes.  "I've  been  won- 
dering what  I've  been  listening  to,"  said  the 
judge,  as  he  dismissed  these  arguments. 

When  a former  Mississippi  lawyer  tried  to 
argue  that  the  boys  who  refuse  induction  are 
indicted  before  a grand  jury  which  discrimi- 
nates against  young  people,  the  judge  took 
15  minutes  of  defense  time  to  support  the 
present  method  of  selecting  grand  jurors. 

The  70  cases  which  go  to  court  this  month 
include  30  Jehovah's  Witnesses  who  refused 
alternative  service,  conscientious  objectors, 
and  political  resisters.  Former  Stanford  stu- 
dent president  David  Harris  goes  to  court  on 
April  16. 

mediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  for 
black  self-determination. 

The  rally  at  the  induction  center  would  in 
fact  block  the  busses  carrying  draftees  in  to 
be  processed  Since  the  blocking  is  for  a defi- 
nite, limited  period  of  time,  it  leaves  the 
police  the  option  of  dispersing  it  or  allowing 
it  to  proceed.  The  exact  posture  Stop  The 
Draft  Week  will  take  toward  police  attempts 
at  dispersal  is  not  yet  determined,  but  STDW 
maintains  the  right  to  defend  itself  against 
police  violence. 

It  is  a rather  involved  plan  for  a single 
day,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  adopted  without 
changes  — especially  since  it  must  go  before 
groups  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Palo 
Alto  in  addition  to  the  Berkeley  mass  meet- 
ing. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


April  4,  1968 


w — t _ 

Whole  Thing  In  Houston- 

Black  Students  Face  Death 


Five  black  students  from  Texas  Southern  University , all  members  of 
been  charged  with  the  murder  of  a police  officer  in  Houston.  The  charges  anse  from  the  bloody  confro 

lion  between  police  and  students  on  the  TSU  campus  last  May.  ...  and 

Recently  Floyd  Nichols,  one  of  the  five  indicted  students,  was  m the  Bay  Area  to  raise  money  ana 
support^for  the  indictees.  He  was  interviewed  by  foe  Blum,  editor  of  the  Movement,  with  whose  permission 
the  following  is  printed. 


JB:  What  are  the  charges  against  you? 

FN:  First  it  was  conspiracy  and  incitement  to  riot. 

Now  it's  murder  and  assault  with  the  intent  to  com- 
mit murder.'  This  is  why  the  DA  is  asking  the  death 
penalty.  The  charges  are  based  on  an  old  anti-union 
riot  law.  If  there  was  a strike  and  the  police  moved 
in  on  the  strikers  and  if  anyone  is  injured,  they  would 
pick  out  the  leaders  and  charge  them  with  some  crime 
relating  to  the  injury.  If  somebody  was  murdered  or 
killed,  well,  they  would  just  charge  them  with  that. 
If  it  was  a minor  thing,  like  broken  factory  machin- 
ery or  broken  windows,  then  they  would  be  charged 
with  malicious  mischief.  That  was  two  to  twenty 


years. 

JB:  Then  they're  saying  that  you  conspired  to  in- 
cite this  riot  and  in  the  process  of  the  riot  a cop  was 
killed  and  that  you're  responsible  for  his  death. 

FN:  Also  that  we're  responsible  for  two  criminal 

assaults. 

JB.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  charge  of  pos- 
session of  weapons? 

FN:  They  are  including  the  charge  of  procuring 

weapons.  They  claim  that,  in  a round  about  way, 
we  did  bring  the  students  weapons.  That's  why 
they're  not  asking  for  a four  to  forty  year  sentence 
but  for  the  death  penalty. 

JB:  Have  they  determined  how  the  officer  was  ac- 

tually killed? 

FN : Well,  the  FBI  was  supposed  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. They  had  a little  article  in  the  paper  saying 
that  no  student  could  have  killed  him.  The  ballistics 
report  along  with  the  coroner's  report  said  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a 30  caliber  police  bullet. 

JB:  Apparently  the  bullet  ricocheted  from  another 

officer's  gun? 

FN:  They  were  shooting  wild.  They  were  shooting 

AR-15  shells  which  go  a certain  distance  and  then 
explode.  They  fired  about  6,000  rounds  of  AR-15 
ammunition  into  the  dormitory.  And  the  police  were 
shooting  at  other  officers.  A lot  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital. 

JB:  Where  were  you  during  all  the  shooting? 

FN:  I was  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away. 

JB:  What  about  the  other  defendants? 

FN:  Two  others  were  in  the  dormitory  when  they 
arrested  some  480  odd  students.  One  was  already  in 
iail  and  another  was  across  town. 

JB:  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  that  you 
five  were  singled  out? 

FN.  We  had  been  active  in  protests  centering  on 
charges  of  police  brutality  and  false  arrests.  We  were 
attempting  to  organize  the  entire  community  on  a 
political  and  cultural  basis. 

JB:  So  they  were  retaliating  for  previous  agitation? 
FN:  For  two  protests  on  May  16.  One  was  in  Sun- 
nystde  where  a black  child  drowned  in  a dump. 

JB : What  was  the  other  protest  about? 

FN:  That  was  in  Northern  Houston  where  they 
were  beating  up  black  students  at  Northwood  Jr. 
High.  They  were  beaten  at  school  by  teachers  and 
students,  and,  going  home  from  school,  by  older 
whites.  They  were  being  beaten  with  ax  handles  and 
chains  and  whatever.  They  made  arrests  at  both  pro- 
test sites. 

At  night  the  cops  were  told  to  check  out  the  cam- 
pus.  That's  where  they  arrested  one  of  the  five  de- 


fendants. This  was  before  anything  had  started.  After 
that  they  came  back  with  about  ten  more  patrol  cars. 
The  students  protested  this  — then  they  brought 
more  police  cars  and  backed  them  up  and  shined 
their  lights  on  the  dormitory.  One  officer  jumped  out 
of  a car  with  a gun  when  some  bottles,  they  didn't 
hit,  were  thrown  at  the  cars.  Then  he  shot  at  the 
dormitory. 

We  heard  across  town  on  the  radio  that  there  was 
trouble  brewing  on  the  campus  and  that  there  was  an 
all  points  bulletin  out  for  police  to  report  to  the  TSU 
campus.  The  police  sent  some  preachers  in  to  talk  to 
the  students.  These  were  preachers  who  had  been 
arrested  the  day  before  at  the  Northwood  protest. 

The  students  asked  for  only  two  things.  That  the 
police  leave  and  that  the  area  be  blocked  off  because 
of  white  elements  that  had  entered  and  were  harass- 
ing the  students.  The  police  decided  they  would  pull 
back  only  175  yards  from  the  dorms.  They  also  re- 
fused to  block  the  streets.  So,  the  students  decided 
that  if  the  police  wouldn't  block  off  the  streets  they 
would  do  it  themselves.  They  started  putting  tar  bar- 
rels and  construction  materials  into  the  streets  to 
stop  cars  from  coming  onto  the  campus. 

Then  the  Mayor  gave  Police  Chief  Herman  Short 
the  order  to  move  in.  The  police  moved  in  and  fired 
on  the  dormitories  with  machine  guns,  high-powered 
rifles  and  automatic  shot  guns.  In  the  process,  the 
cops  were  shooting  at  each  other  and  at  black  of- 
ficers. The  campus  police  were  made  to  put  their 
guns  in  their  cars.  It  was  during  this  that  two  police 
officers  were  wounded  and  officer  Louis  Kuba  was 
killed. 

JB:  Now,  you  were  fifteen  miles  away  and  one  of 

the  other  defendants  was  in  jail? 

FN:  Yes.  Only  two  of  the  defendants  were  at  TSU 
when  the  shooting  took  place. 

JB:  Is  there  a defense  committee? 

FN:  The  TSU  Five  Defense  Fund  was  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  publicizing  what  happened  in  Houston. 
Now  we  re  also  talking  about  Orangeburg  because 
we  know  exactly  what  happened  there. 

JB:  Would  you  say  something  about  the  connection 

between  TSU  and  Orangeburg? 

FN : Well,  the  whole  thing,  as  far  as  black  campuses 
are  concerned,  is  that  city  and  state  officials  are  try- 
ing to  control  every  black  campus.  They  use  the 
same  methods. 

They  just  surround  the  school  and  arrest  certain 
people  and  not  let  others  enter.  In  Nashville  they 
surrounded  a whole  black  neighborhood  — after  they 
shot  a lot  of  people  — they  murdered  four  students 
- they  surrounded  the  whole  area  and  didn't  let 
anyone  see  doctors  or  anybody.  They're  making  ex- 
amples of  certain  so-called  radicals  in  order  to  scare 
anyone  thinking  about  becoming  an  activist. 

JB:  What's  been  the  response  of  TSU  students? 

FN : Well,  they  have  been  trying  to  organize  around 
our  trial  but  the  administration  is  collaborating  with 
the  local  and  state  governments.  They  put  out  sheets 
for  freshmen  entering  the  college  which  list  what  you 
can  and  can't  do.  It's  actually  been  incarceration  or  a 
concentration  camp  but  you  know,  you  can't  see  it 
but  it's  there. 

JB:  Who  have  you  been  talking  to  around  the  coun- 
try? Black  and  white  students? 


mz 


FLOYD  NICHOLS 


FN:  Yes.  We've  been  getting  a very  good  response 

from  students  all  over  the  country  except  on  the 
West  Coast  where  things  have  been  a little  slow. 

JB:  Were  you  allowed  to  speak  at  black  schools  in 

the  south? 

FN:  They  didn't  want  me  too  but  I got  in  anyway. 

The  students  defied  the  administration  on  many  black 
campuses  and  they  had  to  let  me  in. 

JB:  Are  the  students  organizing  on  most  of  the 

black  campuses? 

FN:  Well,  they're  trying,  but  a lot  of  them  are 

scared.  See,  they  won't  let  us  onto  the  campuses  to 
organize. 

JB.  What  are  the  political  bases  of  your  defense? 
FN:  The  whole  case  is  political.  We  were  arrested 

on  political  grounds.  You  see,  the  mayor  wants  to 
get  re-elected  and  we  were  talking  about  a black 
mayor,  black  people  on  the  city  council,  and  black 
people  on  the  school  board  which  is  almost  lily-white 
The  whole  thing  in  Houston  is  political  and  the  whole 
thing  against  black  people  in  the  country  is  political. 
Because  we're  talking  about  a separate  party  for  black 
people.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
haven't  done  us  any  good.  The  Man  knows  that  the 
parties  haven't  done  us  any  good  and  he  wants  to 
make  sure  we  don't  have  a party  of  our  own. 


Featuring  — 

hand-made  men's  clothing 
shirts  coats  pants  vests 
located  at  17 IS  University 
in  Berkeley 

also:  candles  seems  "oldies"  and 
Hon  Armstrong's  hypnotic  meditation 
w/  classes  in  hypnotism  at  same  location. 
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LONDON  EXPLODING 


Robert  Hurwitt 

Vanessa  Redgrave  and  15,000  of  her  friends  tried 
to  deliver  a letter  to  the  American  Ambassador  in 
London  the  other  day.  The  end  result  was  300  arrests 
and  well  over  100  police  and  demonstrators  in  the 
hospital. 

The  battle  was  the  cilmax  of  a week  of  demonstra- 
tions in  solidarity  with  the  NLF.  Throughout  the 
week,  there  were  picket  lines  sponsored  by  the  Stop 
It  Committee  (Americans  in  Britain  for  US  With- 
drawal from  Vietnam),  at  the  Dow  Chemical  build- 
ing, the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Pan 
Am.  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  Against  the 
Vietnam  War  held  a daily  lunchtime  picket  outside 
Australia  House. 

Saturday  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  by  the 
Vietnam  Solidarity  Campaign,  the  main  sponsor  of 
Sunday's  demonstration.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  discuss  the  final  plans  for  next  day,  but  this 
only  consisted  of  informing  those  present  of  the  route 
of  march  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  that  there  would  be  a “contingency  plan'' 
meeting  in  the  morning  for  representatives  from  the 
various  participating  groups.  There  were  to  be  no 
monitors.  The  demonstration  was  left  almost  un- 
structured, except  for  the  fact  that  letters  of  protest 
were  to  be  presented  at  the  embassy.  The  meeting 
broke  down  into  charges  and  counter-charges  of  ir- 
responsibility, with  a contingent  of  German  SDS 
members,  fresh  from  recent  triumphs  in  West  Berlin, 
taking  a leading  part. 

Sunday  wasn't  a bad  day  for  a London  demonstra- 
tion. Cold  but  clear.  By  2:30,  when  the  tally  began, 
Trafalgar  Square  was  overflowing  with  some  15,000 
demonstrators.  They  listened  patiently  to  a few  short 
speeches,  wisely  kept  at  a minimum,  and  letters  of 
solidarity  from  a collection  of  celebrities  that  included 
Alan  Resnais,  Antonioni,  Marcello  Mastroianni,  and* 
of  course,  Bertrand  Russell.  Draft  cards  were  burned. 
Somebody  in  the  audience  punched  Mick  Jagger,  say- 
ing: “There's  some  more  free  publicity  for  you." 
Nelson  looked  down  from  his  column  of  scaffolding 
on  fountains  inexplicably  spouting  red  and  American 
flags  being  burnt. 

Then  the  march  started.  The  crowd  more  or  less 
formed  up  behind  a contingent  of  NLF  flags  carried 
by  the  Cartoon  Archetypical  Slogan  Theatre  (Lon- 
don's version  of  the  Mime  Troupe).  They  surged  for- 
ward towards  the  embassy,  occupying  whole  main 
thoroughfares  and  completely  ignoring  the  planned 
route  of  march.  I found  a shortcut  and  got  to  the 
embassy  some  ten  minutes  before  the  main  body. 


The  American  Embassy  is  a huge  modern  building 
that  dominates  the  entire  west  side  of  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  central  turf  (stoneless)  is  surrounded  by 
big  buildings  on  all  sides  and  the  only  access  to  the 
square  is  at  each  of  the  corners.  It  is  the  last  place  to 
stage  an  insurrection.  A thin  line  of  police  surround- 
ed the  grassy  park  and  a double-line,  backed  up  by 
several  buses  of  reserves,  blocked  the  street  in  front 
of  the  embassy.  By  the  time  I arrived  the  street  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square  was  already  full  of  demon- 
strators pressing  against  the  police  line.  The  march, 
as  it  entered,  with  Vanessa  Redgrave  in  the  lead,  sim- 
ply piled  into  an  already  overcrowded  bottleneck. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  cops  and  the  little  plastic 
fence  around  the  lawn  gave  way.  The  demonstrators 
poured  into  the  square  itself,  and  forward  against 
the  police  lines.  Except  for  the  assorted  projectiles 
that  broke  fourteen  windows,  however,  we  never 
reached  the  embassy;  and,  over  the  course  of  almost 
two  hours,  the  famous  gentle  bobbies,  with  trun- 
cheons and  on  horses,  gradually  beat  us  back,  herded 
us  into  the  north  side  of  the  park,  forced  us  into  the 
FDR  Memorial  fountain,  and  Finally  out  of  the  square. 
The  outcome  had  seemed  obvious  from  the  moment 
we  had  arrived. 

Afterwards,  demonstrators  and  spectators  talked 
heatedly  of  the  unprecedented  brutality  of  the  police 
and  the  established  papers  praised  their  restraint.  In 
spite  of  that,  as  an  American  participant,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  police  were  rarely  brutal  in  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  sense  of  the  word.  The  unprovoked 
brutality  I witnessed  was  frequently  balanced  by 
something  totally  unexpected:  humanity.  I actually 
saw  a mounted  cop  stop  a police  charge  because  he 
heard  a baby  cry  and  saw  cops  restraining  other  cops 
from  beating  demonstrators  they  had  separated  from 
the  crowd.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a charge  came 
the  cops  generally  went  for  the  women  first,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  a cop  had  been  beaten  senseless 
by  the  demonstrators,  and  two  long-haired  boys 
picked  him  up  to  carry  him  out  of  danger,  they  no 
sooner  got  to  the  policelines  than  they  were  in  turn 
beaten  senseless  for  their  trouble.  Still  I can  see  some 
sense  in  the  statistics:  147  injured,  120  of  them 
policemen. 

There  was  police  brutality,  but  no  more  than  I'd 
expected.  I have  to  agree,  in  part,  with  the  cop  who 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  demonstrators,  genially  ar- 
guing, "I  agree  with  you  about  Vietnam,  but  we  can't 
let  you  have  the  embassy."  We  couldn't  expect  them 
to  just  hand  it  over.  And  we  weren't  prepared  to  take 
it. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings,  two  other  groups 
staged  actions  of  their  own.  Harrod's,  one  of  Lon- 
don's largest  department  stores  (it  has  a zoo  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  claims  it  will  get  you  any  animal 
you  order)  is  having  a "Best  of  Both  Worlds"  exhi- 
bition, showing  American  and  British  goods.  On 
Saturday  morning,  March  10,  several  distinguished 
gentlemen  approached  salesman  in  various  parts  of 
the  store,  simultaneously,  and  asked  for  40  pounds 
of  napalm.  For  some  twenty  minutes  they  continued 
to  walk  around  the  store  (excepting  the  zoo)  deliver- 
ing loud  lectures  about  napalm  to  the  customers. 

The  following  day,  the  Sunday  morning  Pettycoat 
Lane  Market  was  disrupted  by  a small  group  calling 
itself  (for  this  week  only  — police  warnings  make 
constant  changes  of  name  advisable)  the  Bill  Stickers 
Street  Theatre.  Two  GI's  cleared  a path  thru  the  busy 
market  crowd,  shouting  "Make  Way!  Americans 
cornin'  thru!"  They  were  followed  by  a wedding  pro- 
cession, complete  with  Vietnamese  peasants  throw- 
ing rice,  and  stopped  occasionally  to  perform  a brief 
skit,  the  marriage  of  Lyndon  B America  and  Britan- 
nia, illustrating  the  American  takeover  of  Britain. 
The  skit  ended  with  a rousing  chorus  of  "Kneel  Bri- 
tannia." 

From  street  theater  to  subway  advertising  the  dem- 
onstrators showed  great  imagination.  Subway  posters 
were  not  merely  defaced,  but  professionally  replaced, 
with  anti-war  slogans.  Commuters  slowly  became 
aware  that  the  face  staring  at  them  from  posters  for 
"A  New  Face  in  Hell"  was  not  George  Peppard's  but 
Lyndon  Johnson's.  And  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
rush  hour  crowd  on  Wigmore  Street  passed  a realis- 
tic burning  dummy  that  kneeled  at  the  steps  of  the 
Dow  building. 

The  police  responded  with  more  imagination,  mak- 
ing pre-dawn  raids  on  the  homes  of  lifelong  pacifists, 
in  search  of  explosives  and  arms.  With  public  opinion 
carefully  prepared  for,  and  anxiously  awaiting,  a 
violent  confrontation  on  Sunday,  the  cops  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  cope  with  pacifist  aggression. 
On  Friday  they  made  their  first  arrest  of  the  week. 
Jim  Radford  was  arrested,  under  a 1938  anti-Nazi 
act,  for  repeatedly  using  the  term  "baby-killers"  in 
a non-stop  speech  at  a Dow  demonstration.  Radford 
has  acquired  a considerable  reputation  in  the  British 
peace  movement  by  his  uncanny  ability  to  appear 
whenever  Harold  Wilson  is  making  a public  appear- 
ance, shouting  out  questions  about  Vietnam  from 
the  middle  of  the  audience,  or  from  somewhere  high 
in  the  rafters.  Such  an  obvious  troublemaker  had  to 
be  put  out  of  action  for  the  weekend. 
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Flash  What?  Where? 

Lee  Oleson 

The  office  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Haight  Ashbury,  on  Frederick  Street. 

The  name  of  the  company  is  Flash  Transactions  International,  and  surprisingly 
enough  it  isn't  a dope  ring.  Flash  is  one  of  the  few  legitimate  companies  that 
has  survived  in  the  Hashbury. 

Flash  sells  things.  Assorted,  mysterious,  things  — like  scentual  oils,  Deo- 
Buddha  posters,  talismans,  black-light  earrings,  and  cellophane  flowers.  The 
scentual  oils  are  Flash’s  speciality.  The  scents  include  Ylang-Ylang,  scandal- 
wood,  rosewood,  pitchouli,  sesame,  lime  — the  list  goes  on  for  as  long  as  the 
customer  is  willing  to  listen.  Flash  products  are  appearing  all  over  the  Bay 
Area,  in  Sonoma,  on  the  Peninsula,  and  in  Los  Angeles. 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  I Went  to  see  Nick  Poulos  to  find  out  what  and 
who  makes  Flash  run.  I made  an  appointment  for  around  4:30.  When  I walked 
in  a secretary  and  a girl  friend  were  talking  in  the  front  office.  No  one  else  was 
there.  In  the  tiny  back  I saw  huge  bottles  of  essence  oil,  workbenches  and  high- 
legged stools.  No  one  was  there  either.  I noticed  a leaflet  tacked  on  the  wall  in 
the  front  office:  it  called  for  the  emancipation  of  all  the  prisoner-citizens  of 
San  Quentin  and  San  Francisco  and  for  the  "non-use"  of  money:  "Money  will 
evaporate  when  the  liberation  comes,"  it  said.  I sat  down. 

"Nick  will  be  back  in  a while,"  the  secretary  said  and  she  continued  talking 
with  her  girlfriend.  I asked  the  secretary  (her  name's  Denise,  a beautiful  girl) 
about  her  work,  "I  work  every  day.  Every  weekday.  About  seven  hours,"  she 
said.  What  was  she  paid?  "Oh,  that  depends  how  much  money's  around.  I'm 
paid  $20  a week.  Sometimes  $50  a week.  It  depends."  She  likes  the  job,  she 
said.  "It  isn't  uptight  at  all,  it's  relaxed  usually,  it's  like  a family."  So  we  re- 
laxed, talked,  and  drank  coffee  for  half  an  hour. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened.  A long-robed,  dark-haired  girl  strode  in,  closed 
the  door,  glanced  at  us,  and  went  on  into  the  back  room.  "Who's  that?"  I said. 

No  one  knew  The  door  opened  again.  Two  men  walked  in,  then  ran  into  the 
back  room  after  the  girl.  "Who's  that?"  I said.  No  one  knew.  One  of  the  men 
came  out  of  the  back  room  with  the  girl.  "She  isn't  feeling  good,"  he  said, 
"She's  pregnant  and  she's  been  running  all  over  the  place.  We'll  get  her  out." 

But  the  darkhaired  girl  wouldn't  leave.  She  started  picking  up  earrings  and 
bottles  of  oil.  "I'm  taking  what  belongs  to  me,"  she  kept  saying,  "and  every- 
thing here  belongs  to  me."  When  the  two  men  tried  to  push  her  outside,  she 
resisted.  Then  she  insisted  that  she  could  go  outside  herself,  and  she  did.  Out- 
side on  the  sidewalk,  she  started  giving  earrings  away  to  passers-by.  The  two 
men  tried  to  reason  with  her.  She  ignored  them.  When  Nick  Poulos,  president 
of  Flash,  showed  up,  the  earrings  were  disappearing  fast.  He  took  them  from 
the  girl's  hand,  gently,  firmly,  and  then  wandered  back  into  the  office. 

"Giving  things  to  people  who  just  want  them,  that  isn't  groovy,"  Nick  said. 
People  should  take  what  they  need.  But  if  they  take  just  what  they  want,  that 
isn't  good."  Nick  wore  a Tom  Jones  shirt,  beads,  long  wavy  hair.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  president's  chair,  lit  a cigarette  and  relaxed.  Everyone  else  sat  around 
and  listend  to  him  talk.  “Flash  is  interested  in  manufacturing  mostly  — not 
selling,"  he  said.  The  company  had  just  rented  a huge  three-story  house  in 
Marin  County,  and  four  employees  and  their  families  — that's  thirteen  people 
in  all  are  moving  into  the  commune  this  week.  Marin  County's  pretty,  it's 
cheaper,  and  it's  less  dangerous  than  San  Francisco. 

The  door  opened  again.  A salesman  walked  in:  paisley  tie,  cotton  broad- 
doth  shirt,  wingtip  shoes;  black,  curly  Tony  Curtis  hair.  He  started  talking  to 
Nick.  "It  isn't  the  product  that's  important,"  the  salesman  was  saying,  "it's 
the  packaging  that  makes  the  difference." 


"Right,"  Nick  said. 

"Now  you  guys  at  Flash,  you're  doing  the  same  thing  everybody  else  is 
doing.  The  idea  is  to  present  it  differently." 

"Right,"  Nick  said. 

"Now  the  company  I work  for,"  the  salesman  said,  "We  spend  as  much  on 
packaging  as  on  the  product." 

"Far out, "Nick  said. 

The  salesman  went  on.  He  talked  about  mark-ups  and  mark-downs,  guar- 
antees ("Vour  product  has  to  be  guaranteed  — even  if  there's  nothing  to  guar- 
antee, it  doesn't  matter.  Guarantee  it  anyway.")  order  envelopes,  re-order 
envelopes,  free  samples,  rubber  stamps,  cardboard  display  kits,  boxes,  bottles, 
dozens,  grosses,  cash  registers,  salesgirls,  salesmen.  Nick  listened  politely, 
most  of  the  others  wandered  away.  After  an  hour,  the  salesman  left. 

"That  was  a burn-artist,"  someone  said.  Nick  was  calm,  good-humored. 
"We're  moving  to  Marin  County  this  weekend,"  Nick  said.  "We'll  do  most 
of  the  bottling  and  manufacturing  there."  And  the  selling?  "We'll  leave  most 
of  the  selling  to  other  people,"  he  said. 


letters  to  the  world 
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SMOKEY 


(The  author  is  an  attorney  on  the  staff  of  the  Law  Center  for  Constitutional 
. Rights  in  Newark,  N.J.) 

Mike  Tigar  just  hipped  me  to  the  greatest  federal  statute,  Title  18  U.S.C. 
711,  "Smokey  Bear"  Character  or  Name.  Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  consultation 
with  the  Association  of  State  Foresters  and  the  Advertising  Council,  knowingly 
manufactures,  reproduces,  or  uses  the  character  "Smokey  Bear,"  originated  by 
the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Association  of  State  Foresters  and  the  Advertising  Council  for  use  in  public 
information  concerning  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  or  any  facsimile  thereof, 
the  name  "Smokey  Bear"  as  a trade  name  or  in  such  manner  as  suggests  the 
character  ", Smokey  Bear"  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Can  you  imagine  going  into  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  a big  floppy  hat, 
carrying  a shovel,  breaking  out  into  a dopey  grin  while  waving  your  arm,  and 
saying.  "Hi,  I'm  Smokey  the  Bear"  (booming  bass  voice).  And  then  demand 
that  he  arrest  you.  Or  an  enormous  demonstration  with  hundreds  of  people 
marching  around  the  Federal  Building,  all  wearing  floppy  hats,  carrying  shov- 
els, and  saying  "Hi,  I'm  Smokey  the  Bear"  — and  other  people  signing  com- 
plicity statements. 

Dennis  Roberts 
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Dave  McCullough 

The  life-saving  quality  of  art  in  the  hip 
community,  and  increasingly  of  other  social 
relations  (since  we  arc  held  together  by  our 
communications  media  and  pulled  away  from 
each  other  or  at  best  left  still  by  our  econom- 
ic relations)  is  co-operative  interaction.  Be- 
ginning with  simple  participatory  street 
theatre,  giving  or  taking  a fresh-cut  flower, 
to  the  Mime  Troupe  to  street  festivals  to 
dance/happcnings  to  art-environments  to 
KMPX  (before)  to  expanded  cinema  to  the 
underground  press  and  its  adjuncts  — pos- 
ters, buttons,  leaflets,  producer-consumer 
stimulus-response  habits  are  being  replaced 
by  the  friendly  neighbourhood  dialectic.  And 
the  neighbourhood  is  getting  bigger.  The 
Movement's  fundamental  health  lies  in  the 
realization  that  we  are  not  bystanders  on  the 
human  scene,  that  if  you  cannot  tell  the 
players  without  a score-card  it’s  the  wrong 
game. 

Our  co-operative  interaction  and  the  mu- 
tual influence  stemming  from  it  provide  our 
collective  education.  1 think  that  this  is  why 
Godard's  La  Chinoise  reached  the  Berkeley 
audience;  it  was  a miniaturized  and  suffici- 
ently removed  picture  of  ourselves  to  be  rec- 
ognizable. Not  the  Maoism,  but  the  geslus. 

For  this  to  happen  a free  press  — more  gen- 
erally free  media  — is  absolutely  crucial; 
"free"  in  the  sense  we  use  the  term,  not  free 
according  to  the  law  books.  Free  is  our  feed- 
ing into  the  media  and  their  feeding  back  to 
us;  free  because  we  control  it,  we  define  the 
shape  of  its  ebb  and  flow. 

It  would  not  be  the  same  thing  if  Hearst, 
for  example,  were  to  recruit  journalists  from  ; 
the  hip  community  at  high  salaries  and  let 
them  edit  a publication  for  their  former 
friends,  even  if  it  were  delivered  free  to  the 
door.  No  more  than  a truck  lumbering  down 
Haight  with  guys  chucking  out  armtuls  of 
flowers  could  replace  a flower  child.  There 
arc  many  ways  to  give  and  take  a flower, 
only  one  way  to  chuck. 

It  had  been  a long  time  since  I had  seen 
a flower  change  hands;  spare  change  was  the 
new  token,  betokening  perhaps  a shrinking 
of  surplus  capital  due  to  saturation  of  the 
grass  market.  Spare  change  goes  to  buy  the  5 
potdogs  and  acid-burgers  (or  whatever  the 
shuck  is)  that  replaced  free  food.  There  have  ; 
been  changes,  one  of  them  the  discovery  that 
the  apparent  promise  of  economic  independ- 
ence from  the  straight  market  environment 
was  dependence  on  our  own  blossoming  pot 
economy.  A lot  of  the  little  extras  came  from 
there,  invisibly. 

Then  suddenly  there  were  flowers  again, 
daisies  in  yellow  and  red  and  green  and  white 
and  blue  and  orange  and  violet!  New  hope 
and  promise!  Flower  power  lives!  Only  the 
blossoms  are  cardboard  that  cuts  your  nose, 
the  stems  are  wire  that  cuts  your  hand,  they 
have  no  fragrance  and  they  say,  "read  EYE." 

So  far,  so  out.  EYE?  A new  monthly  maga- 
zine put  out  by  Hearst,  Vol.  I,  no.  1,  March 
68,  132  pp„  50c.  Let  Suzan  Szekely,  the  27ish 
editor,  sock  it  to  you:  "Lisa  Wilson  follows 
in  the  fearless  anti-establishment  footsteps 
of  her  father,  Sloan  Wilson  (author  of  The 
Man  in  the  Cray  Flannel  Suit)  with  an  attack 
on  the  American  educational  system  in  'Why 
I am  a College  (Honor  Student)  Dropout.  ." 
Eye  promises  more  of  the  same  — hip  young 
writers,  photographers  and  artists  (and  a few 
oldies  and  goldies)  covering  the  pop  scene, 
'he  political  and  social  controversies  of  the 
day,  sports  and  travel  . . . and  the  latest  fash- 
ion news  May  you  be  as  high  on  EYE  as 
we  had  to  be  to  do  it."  Lately  the  throw-away 
ines  ambiguity  has  begun  to  bug  me;  why 
had  they  to  be  hich?  Bravura  or  euilt? 

neres  some  quotes  from  ads  and  articles: 
makes  no  difference  which.  "Skydiving:  the 
Ultimate  High.  Robert  Williams  h ad  just 
con,c  down.  'I  must '.  have  been  up  a dozen 
times  today . I'm  an  addict.'  Bob’s  thing 
is  jumping  out  of  airplanes."  If  it  isn’t  yours, 
there  s the  Wink  high:  "Join  the  cola  drop- 
outs.  You  don’t  |ust  drink  Wink.  You  feel  it. 


Offend  Thee... 


A million  liquid  diamonds  turn  on  all  at 
once.  A tintinnabulating  tingle  wipes  out 
your  thirst.  And  your  taste  will  tell  your 
mind  . . . Wink  is  where  it's  at.  CANADA 
DRY  MAKES  IT."  and  if  Wink  doesn't  touch 
your  mind  with  its  body,  try  the  "Tuned-in 
Stars  . ..  Outa  Sight  Sounds"  from  RCA  Vic- 
tor — Lcwrence  Welk,  A1  Hirt,  Henry  Man- 
cini,  the  Monkecs.  Or  make  the  Smith-Corona 
"Type-in";  dig  Hanes'  "Pick  a flower.  Pow- 
er." stockings  and  those  Renegades  shoes. 
You'll  say  Eye  Eye  to  the  oldies  (Macy's): 
there's  Ted  Kaptchuk,  chairman  of  SDS  at 
Columbia,  wearing  the  $20  Forum  sweater; 
and  to  the  goldies  (Peter  Max  Things,  Inc  ): 
"Love  Group  and  Cosmic  Spring  Group"  auto 
decals.  $9.95  each. 

So  Hearst  is  out  to  make  a buck.  So  what? 
Anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  for 
profit.  Talk  hip  and  shove  a cucumber  in  your 
jeans. 

No,  the  Hearst  tentacle  is  licking  out  for 
more  than  a buck;  it  wants  people,  young, 
delicious  people  who  are  not  old  enough  to 
know  or  at  least  care  that  there  is  a nation- 
wide boycott  on  Hearst  products;  and  not  so 
young  to  say  'hunh?'  when  Charles  Slack, 
Ph.D.  reports  on  "An  Evening  With  Timothy 
Leary"  — "O.K.',  said  Tim,  'everybody  back 
to  his  own  ccstacy'."  What  has  Hearst  in 
mind  or  storage  cell? 

Well  1967  was  a heavy  year.  Between  the 
first  Be-In  and  the  creation  of  a radical  party 
in  California  many  lovers,  habits,  commit- 
ments, desires,  tastes,  and  ideas  were  lost  for- 
ever to  a lot  of  people.  And  1968  promises  to 


be  a heavy  year.  And  1969.  With  everyone 
from  the  Beatles  to  Luce  doing  it  in  the  sky 
with  Lucy  and  swarms  of  citizens  doing  it 
in  the  streets  with  signs  and  gasoline,  even 
Hearst  could  see  that  something  is  happen- 
ing and  it  better  know  what  it  is.  Or  fake  it. 
It  needed  a strategy. 

And  now  the  newly  dilated  Eye  of  Hearst 
is  ready  for  transplant,  McLuhan  method,  to 
the  first  500,000  (yes,  that’s  500,000)  lost 
teens  in  foggy  LAAmerica  with  50c  and  a 
fascination  for  the  siren  voices  hidden  still 
over  Blue  Jay  Way.  Unless  the  body  rejects 
it,  Eye  will  be  a majour  coup.  "They'll  sec  it 
our  way."  (H.:  Have  you  lost  your  way  to 
Blue  lay  Way,  lover  and  friend?'  LandF:  In- 
deed I have,  brother.'  II.:  Do  not  despair, 
there  is  no  Blue  law  Way.  Eye  am  the  Way’). 


Eye  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  Mr.  J 
Jones  is  somebody  else.  It  is  to  be  the  Richter 
scale  of  the  Youthquakc,  a sensing  mechanism 
under  the  tender  wing  of  hip  hen  Helen  Gur- 
ley Brown  which  will  register  and  classify 
the  Underground  tremours.  An  aiilliorilalive 
index  ..of  fashions.  Political  fashions:  "ru- 
mour that  the  next  AIP  production  will  be 
titled  Go-Go  Che  to  capitalize  on  the  upcom- 
ing craze  for  militancy.”  The  latest  in  dem- 
onstrations: "People  who  had  grown  weary 
of  the  standards  — sit-ins,  teach-ins,  elec- 
toral politics  — developed  a new  enthusiasm 
as  they  immobilized  trucks  and  automobiles 
in  the  streets.  . . Business  fashions:  "Film- 
land, too,  realizes  that  there  may  be  a good 
return  in  being  'hip' ...  I Love  You  Alice  P 
Toklas  stars  Peter  Sellers  as  an  attorney  who 
drops  out  after  he  discovers  dope  and  sex." 

Eve  keeps  your  ear  to  the  ground  with  "The 
Electric  Last  Minute,”  happenings  as  they 
happen;  deadline  for  all  copy  — three  months 
before  publication  date. 

Eye's  second  dedication  is  to  "quality  con- 
trol," that  fetish  of  the  barbiturate  belt  that 
built  Knott's  Berry  Farm  into  the  Noah's 
Ark  of  reactionaries  in  the  rising  sen  of  so- 
cial change.  The  torch  of  public  service  to 
the  juice  and  sex-guilt  generation  has  been 
passed  by  Playboy  to  Eye,  to  see  the  love  gen- 
eration through  its  wilderness  of  choices 
(bestowing  also  the  precious  center  fold-out, 
in  Eye  a "psychedelic  poster  Fit  to  design  a 
milk  carton). 

To  pilot  American  youth  through  the  cur- 
rents of  change,  Hearst  has  laid  on  a crew 
of  quasi-inside  dopesters,  including  former 
village  voices  Howard  Smith  and  Jack  Ncw- 
field,  and  visiting  specialists  Ed  Sanders  and 
Tim  Buckley.  Amped  by  fresh,  young  blood 
purchased  from  the  happening  centers  — 
Yale  and  Hollywood  — the  culture  gurus  as- 
cend the  masthead  of  Eye  to  chart  a bold, 
elaborate  voyage  through  exotica  and  neu- 
rotica (no  erotica)  of  the  present  scene,  re- 
turning the  reader  at  last  safely  back  into  the 
mainstream.  "The  Plymouth  win-you-over 
beat  goes  on.’’  last  page,  Eyes  close. 

Having  found  out  the  experiential  way 
that  nobody  knows  where  it’s  at,  the  Bay 
Area  subculture  is  lost  to  Eye.  But  that's  their 
trip,  a monthly  countour  map  of  pop  culture 
accompanied  by  handy  reference  charts  and 
Guide  Michelin  ratings.  There's  a "The  Good 
Guys  and  The  Bad  Guys"  department  to  lay 
down  what’s  o.k.  to  buy  in  the  entertainment 
field  — in  detail.  Like  a rating  in  order  of 
merit  of  the  cuts  on  "Magical  Mystery  Tour." 

But  all  this  is  comc-on.  We  start  to  get 
warm  in  the  "Elevator”  department,  a little 
anchor  for  the  security-minded  and  added  in- 
centive for  the  ambitious  In  this  life  it's 
cither  up  or  down.  see.  You  make  it  or  you're 
a loser.  Here's  Robert  A.  Moog  who  makes  it 
up  the  elevator  of  invention,  with  jet  assist 
from  a Ph  D.  in  electronic  physics,  building 
a "business  that  has  had  a 300  per  cent 
growth  rate  .a  quarter  of  a million  dollars 
last  year " A couple  of  floors  down  John 
Townley  inherits  $85,000  and  wants  to  par- 
lay  it  into  a recording  empire  "A  true  mys- 
tic. John  keeps  an  astrologer  on  retainer " 
Over  here  in  a separate  but  equal  elevator 
there’s  no  cash  value  attached  to  ascension, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  Rufus  'Catfish'  May- 
field  is  'already  accumulating  points  by  form- 
ing Pride,  Inc.,  a program  designed  to  keep 
the  Negroes  off  the  streets.” 

The  roads  to  success  and  fulfillment  of 
your  desires,  which  presumably  include  the 
$500  gold  ring  on  p 42  you  can  get  from 
Rudi  Ben-Yakov  if  you  invent  something,  in- 
herit money,  or  suck  enough  ass  to  cash  your 
points.  It  checks  out  against  the  elusive  edi- 
torial line,  which  I finally  found  in  letters 
to  the  editor  and  questions  to  an  advice 
column  obviously  written  by  the  staff.  Make 
money,  win  prizes  and  awards,  earn  respect, 
play  the  angles. 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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EYE 


(continued  from  page  13) 


It's  elevator  4 and  we  re  still  getting  warm. 
This  was  a tandem  elevator  once  when  Ed 
Schwartz  rode  it  to  the  top  as  president  of 
the  Notional  Student  Association,  “the  most 
powerful  student  leader  in  the  country.  He 
still  uses  the  NSA  cor  but  the  CIA  car  was 
sent  to  the  basement  until  further  notice.  He 
didn't  want  it  around  because  "Schwartz  is  a 
radical."  "He  wants  to  change  the  education 
system  to  change  the  middle  class  existence 
which  leaves  people  uninvolved  and  uncom- 
mitted to  . . their  government." 

Ed  will  doubtless  want  to  take  further  no- 
tice of  Peter  Homill's  lead  article  in  the  first 
Eye,  which  comes  on  cool  but  is  the  hot 
property  we  were  looking  for.  It's  title  is 
"End  the  Draft,  or  Draft  Women  Now."  There 
is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  piece  about 
ending  the  draft  but  there  is  Hamill's  "own 
favorite  concept  of  duty  . . . the  one  outlined 
by  Haile  Selassie"  in  1935:  everybody  re- 
ports for  duty  to  Addis  Abbaba;  "anyone 
found  at  home  after  the  receipt  of  this  order 
will  be  hanged."  Hamill  notes,  "The  old 
Emperor  was  a card."  Hamill  himself  is  a 
thousand  laughs:  here  arc  a few.  "What  we 
arc  speaking  of  here  is  serving  one's  coun- 
try ..  . The  Selective  Service  System  is  un- 
fair, undemocratic,  and  prejudiced."  "The 
only  true  solution  would  be  a form  of  Uni- 
versal Service . . . every  young  person  in  the 
country  would  be  obliged  to  give  two  years' 
service."  "Imagine,  if  you  will,  twenty  thou- 
sand young  people,  under  the  discipline  of 
quasi-military  obligation,  coming  into  Har- 
lem. . ."  "Can't  small  armies  of  American 
young  people  enter  every  American  city. . . ?" 
"As  for  me,  I'd  like  to  sec  a couple  of  bat- 
talions of  girls  in  mini-skirts  coming  down 
my  block." 

It’s  not  important  that  the  mag  is  phony 
— phony  letters,  phony  classifieds,  pen 
names  for  writers  like  Jack  Ncwficld  who 
wants  to  keep  his  association  with  the  thing 
inside  the  bank,  feature  articles  rewarded  by 
full-page  ads  on  the  fcaturcc,  and  the  broad 
attempt  t6  Capitalize  on  the  products,  inter- 
ests, and  institutions  developed  outside  the 
establishment.  That's  standard. 


It  bothers  me  more  that  Eye  and.  similar 
endeavours,  if  Eye  scores,  might  pre-empt  the 
founding  of  free  media  in  areas  which  the  hip 
community  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach, 
spinning  out  a web  of  obscurity  modeled  on 
the  aesthetic  surface  of  free  communities  but 
incapable  of  puttin  gout  the  stubstancc  that 
developed  it.  It  couldn't.  The  substance  is 
irreconcilable  with  establishment  forms  of 
life;  hence  the  antagonism  must  not  only  be 
covered  up,  but  the  opposite  claim  made 
that  it  is  only  in  straight  society  (loosened 
up  and  wearing  beads,  of  course)  that  young 
people's  desire  for  a freer  life  can  be  ulti- 
mately satisfied.  To  make  it  credible  you  need 
some  linguistic  aids  and  it  is  a wound  on 
underground  life  that  Ncwficld,  Sanders,  and 
Buckley  provided  them. 

But  there  is  something  in  Eye  that  goes 
beyond  its  declaration  of  ideological  warfare 
on  the  free  communications  system  in  the 
fight  for  the  loyalties  of  young  people.  Eye 
and  Hearst  can  survive  on  the  passive  ac- 
quicsccnse  of  young  people  to  the  roles  cap- 
italism has  laid  out  for  them;  it  just  takes 
a little  repressive  tolerance  and  selective  re- 
pression. Other  things  being  equal.  But  they 
aren't. 

Obviously  Eye  isn’t  aimed  at  blacks  and 
doesn't  try  to.  But  the  blacks  are  there,  and 
hurting,  and  corporate  liberalism  is  not  help- 
ing. And  here  things  get  dense.  It  is  one 
thing  to  call  Kennedy  an  activist  — that's 
just  rhetoric  with  a youth-slant.  It  is  another 
thing  to  call  Ed  Sanders  a radical  without 
qualifying  right  or  left.  And  it  is  another 
thing  again  for  a magazine  which  promises 
political  controversy  to  run  a trivially  apo- 
litical article  on  McCarthy  out  front  and  run 
the  only  serious  political  message  garbed  in 
such  bullshit  as  "Pete  Hamill  makes  the  ex- 
travagant claim  that  the  American  girl  can 
find  happiness  in  a potato  chip-free  environ- 
ment." 

From  vague  mumblings  on  the  relative  lack 
of  social  demands  made  on  middle-class 
women,  Hamill's  argument  shifts  without 
transition  to  a call  for  civilian  regimentation 
— "full  mobilization  of  young  people,"  "bat- 
talions of  girls  in  mini-skirts."  And  it  is  now 
no  longer  just  middle-class  women,  though 
the  pitch  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  social 
obligations  of  these.  And  it’s  not  just  wom- 
en. It's  everybody  who's  young.  Two  year 
stints  to  accomplish  by  forced  labor  the  urban 
reconstruction  work  which  capitalism  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  do  through  the  labour 
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market. 

The  mini-skirts  needn't  be  brown;  they 
could  be  psychedelic  and  the  kids  could  wear 
long  hair,  dancing  instead  of  marching  and 
singing  Beatles'  tunes  to  make  the  work  go 
faster  and  heighten  the  comradeship  of  shared 
endeavour.  "Young  females  are  forced  into 


some  form  of  self-discipline,"  p.  29.  Arbeit 
macht  frei!  "Imagine,  if  you  will,  twenty 
thousand  young  people,  under  the  discipline 
of  quasi-military  obligation.  . . ."  You  ima- 
gine it.  Eye.  to  me  it  sounds  like  the  fantasies 
of  proto-fascism. 


Cancelled  Banquet 

(continued  from  page  5) 


Garrison—  We  have  an  understanding.  1 will 
not  speak  But  if  I don't  speak  there  will  be 
no  banquet. 

Garrison—  (turning  to  Ward)  Charlie,  tell 
the  hotel  management  to  lock  the  banquet 
room  door.  Cancel  the  banquet.  Nobody  cats. 
Garrison's  next  order  was  to  the  hotel  dirt 
kitchen.  Me  sent  the  food  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  610  district  attorneys  (shrimp  re- 
moulade,  roast  beef,  etc.)  to  three  orphanages 
in  the  poorest  section  of  the  city. 

Raggio—  You  don't  have  the  authority  to  do 
that. 

Garrison — 1 just  did  it. 

Cahn — (perhaps  wondering  about  when  was 
going  to  receive  his  distinguished  service 
award)  Can't  something  be  done? 

Garrison — Goodbye  gentlemen. 

Four  hours  later  Ragio  addressed  the  delegates 
to  inform  them  that  Garrison  would  not  speak 
that  evening  and  that  the  banquet  was  off. 
Almost  at  once  the  lobby  was  filled  with  dis- 
trict attorneys  checking  out  and  muttering 
angrily.  They  had  come  to  hear  Garrison  and 
were  deeply  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  speak. 

A few  district  attorneys  who  remained  in- 
quired of  Garrison  about  the  dance  that  was 
to  have  followed  the  banquet.  "Oh  that's  on" 
he  said.  "We're  not  angry  with  anyone.  There 
need  be  no  recriminations.  The  dance  goes 
forward,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  Certainly 
I'll  be  there."  Almost  all  of  the  remaining 
district  attorneys  were  there  too,  Garrison 
sang  a few  contemporary  songs  "You're  My 
Weakness  Now"  and  "You're  the  Cream  in 
My  Coffee."  The  band  played  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Garrison  explained  to 
those  who  expressed  surprise  regarding  his 
ability,  or  at  least  willingness,  to  sing  that 
he  was  "really  a poet  who,  between  guerrilla 
forays,  does  district  attorney  work  and 
sings." 

The  press  ran  only  the  Raggio  version  of 
the  events,  with  the  word  "irrational"  pro- 
minently featured.  The  Oklahoma  City  Times 
also  ran  the  comments  of  Curtis  P.  Harris, 
the  District  Attorney  of  Oklahoma  City,  who 
had  much  to  say  upon  his  return  home.  He 
said  that  Garrison  was  "absolutely  right"  in 
calling  off  the  banquet.  He  condemned  the 
association's  lcfjcrship  for  trying  to  "censor 
or  silence  Garrison"  about  a subject  of  such 
importance.  Harris  said  that  all  of  the  dele- 
gates had  expected  Garrison  to  speak  about 
his  investigation  and  the  efforts  to  thwart  it, 
and  that  they  were  very  interested  in  the 
subject  and  anxious  to  hear  him.  He  said  that 
"more  than  ninety  percent  of  the  delegates 
attending  the  convention  supported  Garrison" 
and  added  that  "the  DA's  were  mad  as  hell 
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at  this  interference  with  free  speech." 

A sympathetic  bystander  read  the  Oklaho- 
ma City  Times  and  rushed  into  Garrison's 
office  to  suggest  that  he  send  it  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  for  wider  distribution.  Gam- 
son  replied,  "It  would  be  more  effective  to 
take  it  up  on  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge, 
make  a paper  airplane  out  of  it,  and  float  ii 
into  the  river.  At  least  one  human  being 
might  sec  it  then." 

Later  when  Garrison  was  asked  to  com- 
ment upon  the  affair  he  said: 

"With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  I will  not  sub- 
mit to  any  censorship  or  any  kind  of  limita- 
tions on  my  comments.  There  arc  always  good 
excuses  to  avoid  facing  the  truth,  to  avoid 
confronting  the  illegitimate  power  which  now 
has  control  of  this  country. 

'The  road  which  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  dilemma,  in  which  the  executive  pow- 
er of  the  government  has  become  virtually 
absolute,  is  paved  with  compromises  made 
by  public  officials.  In  the  course  of  my  efforts, 
to  call  attention  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  in  seeking  to  sup- 
press it,  I will  not  make  any  compromise  of 
any  kind." 

A few  days  later  Garrison  was  interviewed 
as  he  left  the  federal  court.  He  had  never  said 
that  he  wanted  to  tell  the  delegates  that  John- 
son should  be  hanged.  "At  most,  perhaps, 
picked  up  by  the  ears."  He  had  not  used  pro- 
fanity when  meeting  with  Raggio.  He  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  almost  all  profane 
words,  he  said,  but  since  the  meeting  was  so 
low  key  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  them. 
When  a reporter  asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
had  the  authority  to  cancel  the  banquet  he 
replied  that  he  had  thought  that  he  had  al- 
ready adequately  demonstrated  that. 

Reporter — What  do  you  mean? 

Garrison — There  was  no  banquet,  was 
there? 

Reporter — Oh!  What  about  the  $8.00  each 
DA  paid  for  the  dinner? 

Garrison — It  was  a wonderful  contribu- 
tion. Why,  if  they  could  have  seen  the  faces 
of  those  kids  when  those  elaborate  dinners 
came  in  they  would  have  been  very  pleased 
I am  sure. 

Reporter — Well,  Raggio  had  said  he  might 
sue  you  for  $3,000.00.  What  will  you  do 
then? 

Garrison — I'll  send  him  a bill  for  the  les- 
son that  1 gave  him  about  the  meaning  of 
free  expression.  The  bill  will  be  for  about 
$3,000.00. 

After  a- few  more  questions  Garrison  turned 
away  and  left.  The  national  attacks  conti- 
nued, Garrison's  comments  were  not  circu 
lated.  Later  he  said  to  me,  'The  press  has 
succeeded  where  the  medieval  alchemists 
failed.  These  old  would-be  chemists  sought  to 
transmute  everything  into  gold.  The  press 
can  turn  everything  into  shit." 

The  AP,  having  failed  to  publish  any  ol 
Garrison's  responses  did  offer  a happy  end- 
ing to  its  story.  It  concluded: 

"Cahn,  who  was  to  receive  the  association  s 
distinguished  service  award  at  the  banquet 
was  given  his  plaque  at  an  impromptu  cere 
mony  in  his  hotel  room." 
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(at  the  end  of  each  day,  something  is  watching: 
consecutive  days  of  despair,  glimmer-mirage,  glam- 
our-hope; dirty-air  days  war-cop-gold  days) 

The  population  sees  miracle  nights  and  ponders 
the  source  of  light.  There  is  no  more  dark,  even  in  the 
child's  closet,  electric  light  eternally  erases  the  dark 
shadows  ocncealing  the  fears  of  the  child.  The  mons- 
ter boogeyman  has  been  eradicated  by  Sylvania,  and 
the  child  no  longer  asks  about  the  serpents  in  the 


In  the  last  days  phenomena  appear  in  the  sky, 
black  and  white  silver  and  gold  clashing  fire  throwing 
titantic  ships  of  space  battle  each  other  in  the  glaring 
heat  of  the  electric  atom  beaming  down  on  america. 

The  electric  atombulb  replaced  the  sun  on  august 
15  while  the  wizards  of  the  land  met  on  their  levitat- 
ing vinyl  carpet  with  blue  prints  for  the  conquest  of 
the  universe.  Earth  was  won  the  year  before  when  a 
visitor  had  laid  a new  symbol  to  replace  the  cross  and 
the  twisted  cross  and  the  twisted.  In  one  morning 
the  populace  switched  from  fear  and  terror  to  the 
peace  symbol  floating  across  the  firmament  in  clouds 
of  visitation  gas  which  made  everybody  glad  to  have 
a peace  battle  over  their  heads. 

While  the  wizards  charted  a course,  the  land  rose 
above  the  peak  of  the  oceans.  Philosophers  roamed 
the  country  summoning  followers  to  weekly  meet- 
ings of  shakkabubu,  shali,  gurdminsky,  opolonsky, 
krishna,  mahamahesh,  sloe-yoga,  karate  (peace  ah 
peace  ah  peace  ah),  albion  slow  dance  weirdness  — 
incense  burning  to  the  god  of  the  armpit  and  the 
prince  of  pigs,  passing  out  There  is  Still  Time  Broth- 
ers on  the  watchtower  to  a bloody  mutherfucker 
dripping  on  the  stones  and  obviously  mad. 

The  happy  americans  wake  to  the.  afternoon  fly- 
swatter slapping  another  man  who  is  not  right;  every 
day,  men  are  swatted  out  of  existence,  the  churchfly 
says  they  are  pestilence,  and  the  leaders  of  the  land 
follow  orders. 

Water  is  pouring  from  the  mountains  into  the  heat 
below  the  surface  of  earth,  and  steam  is  clouding  the 
view  of  the  battle  in  the  sky. 

On  a desolate  rock  in  a remote  region  protected 
from  the  winds,  lives  the  last  rebellious  element  cov- 
ered with  the  slime  and  rot  going  about  their  last 
time  lives  singing  their  forbidden  anthem: 

"One  Light/  Can't  Fight/  Suck  My  Fat  Baby/ 
Sucka  Sucka  Sucka/  Ever  Time  Ah  Suck/  Lightning 
Lighting/  The  Way  To  Your  Fata  Fata  Fata/  One 
Light/  Can't  Fight/  Hubba  Sucka  Fata/  Fat  Light 
Cream  God/." 

One  seeks  land  on  the  flow  of  lava,  plans  to  get  away 
before  it  all  comes  down.  Another  determined  to 
stay,  to  see  it  out  the  fever  break  and  pass,  planning 
what  to  do,  fight  and  survive  or  cringe  and  die. 

It  is  a nightmare  to  be  alive  in  america  . . . says  the 
weather,  the  mountain  water  pouring  into  hot  earth, 
the  battle  of  the  spacecraft,  the  levitating  blueprint 
for  conquest,  the  forbidden  song  of  the  pariahs,  the 
presidential  infection,  the  passive  population,  the  god 
of  the  dead,  the  total  destruction. 
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FILM:  Technological  cinema,  expmtl  films  in 
a light/sound  environment;  Pauley,  UCB,  8 
* ™ pm,  $1.25,  spons  Cin  Psych,  info  848- 

„ Llm"s  °f  loyalties,"  Margaret 
Mead,  1st  Unitarian  Church,  SF,  8 pm,  $2  50 
(stud  $1.25),  info  776-4580. 

S“'jrC'  whlmsey;  entertainment  in 
•he  style  of  S.r  Gerard  Hoffnung;  Vin  et  Fro- 

MEETINC^  l Pm'  $2  5°  r‘  MnC  & fheese. 

DP,P,°r,CrS  of  Bh,y  A"  Center, 
S''  Bkl>’  7:30  pm-  info  8^9-4120 
6m  r ST  ^ Pfac,icc  of  Sa,anic  Ritual; 

6114  Calif.  St..  SF.  9 pm,  $7.50  for  three 

Tn"'0  752'3583  after  3 pm. 

flT  , Tle  u?,™  Samurai"  w/  Toshiro  Mi. 
/une,  3 pm  HLL130.  7 pm  & 9:10  pm  Sci. 
210.  $1,  spons  MLF. 

DANC^ENFFIT.  KMPX  a,  Wintered.  Jef- 
ferson Airplane.  Grateful  Dead,  Moby  Crape 

zstf&s? s3-9— 


HEY 


THURSDAY.  April  4 

POETRY  READmc.  Bluc  Unicom  ^ 
House,  1927  Hayes,  SF.  info  752-6710. 
PT,RT  N,CW  Music-  prs,d  by  SP  Artists 

Ensemble,  w/  Feldman,  Oliveros,  Winsor; 
performers  surround  audience;  SF  Museum  of 
Art.  8 30  pm,  adm  ft  info  564-8086. 

MUSIC,  of  Pcrgoles,  Sessions,  Stravinsky. 
Schoenberg,  Brahms;  Bonnie  Hampton,  cel- 
list, Nathan  Schwartz,  pianist;  Bkly  Piano 
Uub;  2724  Haste.  8:30  pm,  S2  (stud  $1). 

rmNCioRT/DANCE:  Thc  Crabs'  Stcppenwolf 
Bkly,  10  pm.  50c. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Eric  Burden  ft  The  Ani 
mals,  QMS,  Sons  of  CKomplin;  Fillmore,  SF 
J pm,  $3. 

DRAMA;  •Dei's  ex  Mad, inn,"  (about  thc  se. 
act).  3 different  stages,  30  persons  seated  pe, 
performance;  SF  Slate  Gallery  Lounge  7 * 

& 11  pm,  FREE.  b ■ ■ - 

°‘d  S^ats.  Fethers  Pt.  4416 

ISth  St..  SF,  8:30  pm,  $1,  info  861-5491 
FILMS:  "Nosferatu,"  "The  Golem."  2 Ger- 
man  horror  dassK-s,  11  Wheeler.  UCB.  8 Pm, 
$1,  info  848-8733.  F 

*}L™S  ty  S,an  ®takhang.  Canyon  Cinema- 
theque at  Intersection.  756  Union,  SF  8 ft  10 
m,  $1,  info  7,51-47(9 


863-7775 

FILMS.  "Pawnbroker,"  with  discussion;  801 
Park  Central,  Richmond,  7:30  pm,  FREE,  info 
223-4311. 

FILM:  Fitzgerald  in  "All  My  Life,"  Lester 
Young  in  " fanmin ' the  Blues,"  Monk  in  "Les 
Liasons  Dangereuses,"  (jazz  films),  Pauley, 

UCB,  8 pm,  50c. 

DRAFT  COUNSELING;  1703  Grove  St.,  Bkly 
2:30-6  pm,  FREE. 

MEETING  SF  Bay  Area  Labor  Assembly  for 
Peace,  8 pm,  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Hall 
660  Howard,  SF.  "Vietnam  ft  the  Anti-Laboi 
Offensive." 

FILMS.  "The  Seven  Samurai,"  w/Toshiro  Mi- 
fune, 11  am -Ed  117,  7 ft  9:10  pm  - Sci 
210,  SF  State  Col,  $1,  spons  MFL. 
fnUBLI£  °EBATE  lefferson  School,  Ada  St, 

(Rose  ft  Sacramento),  Bkly,  S Pm.  ' Kennedy, 
McCarthy  or  PFPr  y 

FRIDAY.  April  9 

C°mcdy  GtVa *"  re,hcrs  pt-.  4416 
rarnr  ',,51'  8 k 10  Pm-  info  861-5491. 

LtCTUKE-  "Revolution  and  Counter-revolu- 
1,0,1  m V“'.«»t  * Bolivia,".  Ralph  Schoe- 

cm'Td  S?  McrkCt'  SF’  8 Pm'  S1  <S,ud'  ««"- 

cmpld,  50c),  info  552-1266. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Eric  Burdon  ft  The  Ani- 
Ch‘,n’[’lm 

CONCERT:  UC  Glee  Club  ft  Treble  Cleff  Soc 

Bklvy«  h«S<?  Club-  BHS  Ut,lc  Thea- 
F IM%LP?'  S2'  52  75  <stud  *1.50). 

FILM  The  Seven  Samurai  with  Toshiro 
1 pm,  Ed  1 1 7 . 


FILMS:  " It's  a Gift"  w/  W.C^Sdds^mc 
"Belle  of  the  90's ,"  with  Mae  West,  155  Dwi- 
nelle,  UCB,  8 pm,  $1,25. 

FILM  "Seven  Samurai,"  see  Friday. 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Straight  Theater,  Haight 
ft  Cole,  SF,  Charlatans,  Curley  Cooke  s Hurdy 
Gurdy  Band,  Marble  Farm,  Lights  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Light,  9 pm,  $2. 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Winterland,  Eric  Burdon 
& The  Animals,  Quicksilver  Messenger  Serv- 
ice, Sons  of  Champlin,  9 pm,  $3 
SUNDAY,  April  7 

DANCE/CONCERT:  Straight  Theatre  Haight 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Straight  Theater,  Haight  & ^oIe'  SF-  Charlatans,  Flamin's  Groovies, 
at  “Ole,  SF,  Charlatans,  Curly  Cooks  Hurd£  Ll8h,s  by  Brotherhood  of  Light,  4 Pm. 
Gurdy  Band,  Marble  Farm,  Lights  by  the  S1'50' 

Brotherhood  of  Light,  9 nm.  S?  FILM:  Mythfilm:  Zvenigora,  by  Alexander 


ruim,  L 

DANCE/rnNr^PTb  c-9  Pm'  *2  n l V guru,  py  Alexander 

DANCE/CONCERT:  Carouscll,  Chuck  Berry,  D°vzhenko,  8 :30  pm.  Firehouse,  1757  Waller 

rriDu»r!,Cfu  °ead'  S3'  9 pm'  SF'  51  50  dona,ion.  info  OR  3-8914 

FriU  c f /S  FnS,CiSm  Aro“nd  ",e  Corner'",  D,RAMA:  Unesco's  "The  Lesson,  8:30  pm, 
Bkt  s'  Ta\Cr'  2519  A TeleSraph  Ave.,  The  Steppenwolf,  Bkly,  50c,  info  845-9382. 
Bkly,  8 pm,  don  25c,  info  849-1032  PEACE  ft  FREEDOM  afternoon  in  the  Park 


SATURDAY,  April  6 


dealing 

Wheel  and  Deal  through  the  EXPRESS  TIMES 

Suzu"  wV  Une  eVCTy  WCek!  0,11  wri‘c 
5‘izy,  IS  Lafayette  St.,  SF,  863-7775. 

finds  or  returns  Mad  River's  Gibson  ES-335- 
^n02,«3«,  d**  ftaish[J  GU, 

TAKE 


x.  t -MMMiirui,  with  loshirn 

Mi/«ne,  1 pm,  Ed  117,  SF  Sta?e  Col,  $1.  spons 

RWr’  "°  C,I'  MU,h  & ,hc  Vietnamese 

fi5n°n  1,0 "n  spcakln8'  La”V  Shumm,  8 pm 
Ifr^wmellc.  UCB.  FRFF  P ' 


PEACE  ft  FREEDOM  DOWN  THF 
PENINSULA ! - Mike  Rosner  needs  Hde  from 
Manna.  SF  to  Burlingame,  weekdays  - 921 
2008,.  weekends  775-8878 

pop^rftb^  nCWS  k teviews  of  jazz,  folk,  rock;0 
SOUnS'  ry  12  i5SUCS'  s3-  new- 


rE,PETR°-b°  lcft  bomc  Feb  19 
Phon  Ct,r°m  °nd  dad  know  you  are  okay 
you.06  C°,leCt  °r  se"d  a Postcard.  We  We 


, jul,  HUU 

PEACE  & FREEDOM  afternoon  in  the  Park, 
2-4  pm,  Mosswood  Park,  Broadway  ft  Mac- 
Arthur,  Oakland,  with  Agit  Prop,  Rock 
Bands,  & political  discussion. 

FILMS:  "The  Seven  Samurai,  with  Toshiro 
Mifune,  7 and  9:20  pm,  SF  State  Col,  $1, 
spons  MLF. 

MONDAY.  April  8 

FILMS:  "The  Anderson  Platoon,"  by  Pierre 
Schoendoerrfer  in.  Vietnam  1967,  and  "Beat 
the  Yankee  Aggressors,"  new  NLF  Combat 
Documentary,  1967;  155  Dwindle,  UCB,  8 
pm,  info  845-6409, 

FILMS:  Jean  Luc  Godard.  "Band  of  Outsiders " 
w/  Anna  Karino  ft  "The  Married  Woman." 
Wheeler  Aud,  UCB.  75c  w reg  card,  $1,25 
general. 


King’s  Corpse  Stolen 


Shortly  after  his  assassination,  the  corpse  of  Martin  Luther  King 
was  stolen  by  a gang  of  bodysnatchers  who  mangled  it  beyond  rec- 
ognition in  a frantic  scramble  for  what  they  expected  would  soon  be 
valuable  relics. 

The  band  of  Establishment  Liberals  dissected  away  the  part  of 
Martin  Luther  King  that  opposed  the  violence  of  the  government 
(the  violence  of  napalm  and  tanks),  leaving  behind  only  the  part 
that  opposed  violence  by  black  people  (the  violence  of  bricks  and 
molotov  cocktails). 

After  stealing  the  body,  they  carved  their  own  names  on  the 
tombstone  along  with  his,  so  that  it  read:  Martin  Luther  King, 
Beloved  Friend  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Robert 
Kennedy,  et.  al. 


Below  that  they  carved  an  epitaph  entitled  The  National  Line, 
which  went  as  follows: 

All  decent  Americans  solemnly  mourn  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the  philosophy  he  espoused  (viz., 
that  black  people  should  be  nonviolent  toward  white  people),  and 
pledge  their  determination  to  suppress,  once  and  for  all  and  by  any 
means  necessary,  the  sacrilegious  few  who  have  desecrated  the 
memory  of  this  great  American  by  using  his  tragic  death  as  a pre- 
text for  lawlessness.  With  God  on  our  side  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  Saint  Martin,  we  shall  drown  the  infidel  in  his  own 
blood. 

We  shall  overcome,  someday. 


Stokely:  “No  Crying,  No  Funeral” 
Ginsberg:  “Maharishi’s  Politics  Dimwitted” 
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Oakland  Has  a Mini-Riot 


Reese  Erlich 

I guess  they  were  rebelling  against  society 
or  something,''  said  a white  pharmacist  whose 
window  had  just  been  smashed  during  a mini- 
riot  of  North  Oakland  high  school  students 
last  Friday. 

After  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  angry  black  students  at  Woodrow  Wil- 
son High  lashed  out  at  teachers,  white  stu- 
dents, and  the  whole  Temescal  district  of 
North  Oakland.  There  were  so  many  Fights 
at  school  that  the  administrators  felt  it  was 
safer  to  dismiss  classes  at  about  10  am. 

Groups  of  angry  students  surged  up  Tele- 
graph Avenue  smashing  a pharmacy  window, 
raiding  a local  men's  store,  tipping  over 
shelves  in  Vem's  supermarket,  and  attacking 
Seven- Up  truck  in  Vem's  parking  lot  By  the 
time  a cop  car  pulled  up  and  a harried  cop 
jumped  out,  billy  club  at  the  ready,  all  the 
kids  had  split. 

They  regrouped,  surged  into  Vcrn's  ten 
minutes  later,  and  then  ran  like  hell  when 
two  paddy  wagons  pulled  up.  Despite  the  po- 
tential danger  of  such  hit-and-run  tactics, 
there  were  no  persons  injured  or  arrested 
during  these  incidents 
Further  north  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  where 
a BART  overpass  provided  an  excellent  am- 
bush position,  cars  driven  by  whites  had  their 
windows  smashed  by  rock-throwing  youths 
In  an  isolated  incident,  an  84-ycar-old  white 
man  was  walking  quietly  home  after  market- 
ing and  was  attacked  by  five  black  youths, 
lie  was  ascending  the  last  few  stairs  of  his 
back  porch  when  one  of  the  boys  ran  up  from 
behind  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a rock. 

All  the  whites  in  the  neighborhood  wanted 
to  pretend  that  there  was  no  riot  The  manag- 
er of  Vcrn's  market  laconicly  declared  that 
the  students  had  really  done  little  damage,  as 
he  swept  up  the  debris  Knots  of  whites  stood 
on  street  corners  watching  anxiously  A group 
of  PG  h E repairmen  in  their  construction 
helmets,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  second- 
rate  national  guardsmen,  beat  a strategic  re- 


treat whenever  a mass  of  students  would  ap- 
pear. The  tension  was  so  thick  you  could  cut 
it  with  a knife. 

There  were  no  incidents  after  Friday  morn- 
ing, however,  and  at  press  time  business  con- 
tinues as  usual. 

The  Temescal  district  was  settled  by  Italian 
immigrants  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  has  served  as  a haven  for  Caruso  lovers 
ever  since.  There  arc  "quaint''  Italian  restau- 
rants and  delicatessens  lining  Telegraph  Ave- 
nue from  about  Clairmont  to  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard. Approximately  eight  to  ten  years  ago 
blacks  began  moving  into  the  neighborhood 
because  of  the  cheap  housing.  The  inevitable 
white  exodus  occurred,  and  now  the  popula- 
tion is  mainly  blacks,  elderly  Italian-Ameri- 
cans,  and  a sprinkling  of  poor  Cal  students 
and  hippies  The  new  synthesis  is  represented 
by  the  Buon  Gusto  bakery  on  one  side  of  the 
street  and  Willie  Hoskins'  Boola  Boola  record 
shop  on  the  other. 

For  a white,  middle  class  Berkeley  student-  - 
type,  it's  diiffcult  to  get  used  to  the  nco- 
ghetto  atmosphere  of  Temescal.  When  I went 
shopping  at  Vem's  market,  1 was  astonished 
to  find  that  my  food  bill  was  twice  what  I 
paid  in  Berkeley.  In  a laundromat  next  door, 
there  is  a youngish  black  woman  born  in 
lamaica,  who  greets  every  customer  with  a 
sing-song  "Hello,  may  I help  you."  She 
works  ten  hours  a day,  six  days  a week,  wash- 
ing and  folding  clothes.  She  doesn't  get  an 
hourly  wage.  Her  salary  depends  on  the 
number  of  laundry  bundles  she  washes  in 
any  one  day.  There  is  a rather  exclusive 
men  s shop,  Angel's  of  London,  which  sells 
suits  that  most  blacks  could  never  hope  to 
buy  except  at  exorbitant  credit  rates. 

Friday's  mini-riot  transferred  the  fear  and 
frustration  usually  felt  by  the  blacks  into  the 
soul  of  the  white  community.  Many  stores 
closed  early.  White  truck  drivers  refused  to 
deliver  produce  to  Verns.  Whites  in  the 
apartments  above  the  Telegraph  storefronts 
closed  their  windows  and  pulled  the  shades. 


The  white  pharmacist  who  had  his  window 
smashed  dosed  the  store  for  fear  of  creating 
an  incident  that  might  spark  a real  riot. 

I walked  carefully  down  the  street  with  a 
"Free  Huey"  button  displayed. prominently 
on  my  lapel. 

All  the  whites  felt  a gnawing  fear  that  they 
couldn't  really  protect  their  homes  or  busi- 
ness if  the  blacks  decided  to  attack.  This 
frustration  led  to  a fervent  hope  that  if  ev- 
erybody pretended  nothing  had  happened,  the 
trouble  would  go  away. 

This  mini-riot  was  no  insurrection.  There 
was  no  comradely  sharing  of  booty  as  oc- 
cured  in  Detroit.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
strike  out  at  most  of  the  exploitative  banks 
and  stores  that  line  Telegraph  Avenue.  It 
was  just  a riot,  a blind  venting  of  frustra- 
tions at  white  institutions  and  white  people. 
But  it  was  also  a panty  raid,  a massive  dare 
session,  and  an  exercise  in  senseless  violence. 
How  had  the  84-year-old  man  exploited  the 
blacks?  How  does  the  smashing  of  a Phat- 
macy  window  improve  ghetto  education 
housing,  or  jobs? 

The  pharmacist  was  right  when  he  guessed 

kids  were  rebelling  against  society.  They 
were  rebelling  blindly,  without  plans  or  rea- 
son yet  they  succeeded  in  implanting  fear  ,n 
every  wh.te  person,  a fear  which  may  for  the 
moment  curb  some  of  the  excesses  of  the 
businessmen,  bu,  a fear  which  in  the  long 
nm  will  only  polarize  the  community. 
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San  Francisco 
News  Roundup 

WIDESCALE  REDISTRIBUTION  of  goods 
and  services  through  Energy  Banks  in  San 
Francisco  . . . Free  Energy  Banks  arc  being  set 
up  for  massive  redistribution  . . . Churches 
now  weighing  role  in  spiritual  crisis  . . . An- 
nouncements near  24  hour  open  church  pos- 
sible . . . Kennedy-McCarthy  headquarters  on 
Market  St  to  serve  as  free  "stores,"  S.F.  so- 
ciety "potlatch"  to  mark  opening  (further 
news  soon)  . . . City  religious  figures  to  meet 
to  discuss  opening  church  buildings  (check 
with  your  church  for  details)  . . . Sunday  to 
be  a day  of  redistribution,  Easter  Sunday  pub- 
lic giving. 

COMMUNITY  PLANS  under  way  S.F.  wel- 
come home  troops  celebrations,  Rio  carnival 
via  S.F.  to  prevail ...  Festivities  will  begin 
at  various  troop  discmbarcation  points  and 
spread  throughout  the  city  (assistance  with 
floats,  larger  props  etc.  contact  Mrs.  June 
Dunn,  S.F.  Art  Commission)  . . . Plans  for 
exact  time  and  locations  contingent  on  ar- 
rival dates  . . . Make  plans  now. 

ALCATRAZ  ISLAND  to  be  declared  (legally) 
international  territory  in  honor  of  Dr.  King. 
Plans  for  international  religious  retreat  among 
those  being  considered ...  Send  ideas  to: 
Mayor's  Committee  for  Civic  Renaissance,  c/o 
Mike  CcConc,  Mayor’s  Office,  City  Hall. 

BULK  FOOD  for  free  distribution  can  now 
be  brought  to  15  Lafayette  St.  This  location 
is  intended  primarily  for  rice,  flour,  powdered 
milk  etc. 

SECOND  COMING  attracting  international 
planetary  celebrities  . . . Polo  Grounds,  Gol- 
den Gate  Park  April  14  to  be  public  giving 
grohnd  for  the  event . . . Organizers  are  ask- 
ing for  participants  to  bring  as  much  as  pos- 
sible "to  give  of  yourself."  . . . 
REDISTRIBUTION  TRUCKS  arc  touring 
neighborhoods  . Look  for  them.  "Put  in 
what  you  can,  take  what  you  need"  . . . Free 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  goal 
ELECTRIC  TRAMS,  neighborhood  run  and 
operated,  will  be  providing  free  transporta- 
tion . . . Initial  Area  may  be  Haight-Fillmore 
The  emphasis  will  be  party  and  partici- 
pation . . Trams  to  be  decorated  by  neigh- 
borhood . . . Send  ideas  suggestions  materials 
to:  Free  Electric  Transportation,  U.C.  Com- 
munity Design  Center,  55  Laguna 
S.F.  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  the 
human  city  The  June  exposition  prepara- 
tions include  plans  for  a free  music  festival 
which  will  include  events  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Golden  Gate  Mdsic  Concourse, 
and  Stern  Grove  . . Theme  will  be  S.F.  sound 
and  beyond,  . "Our  exposition  will  feature 
human  beings  rather  than  technology,  it  will 
mark  a transition  for  American  cities . 

The  whole  city  will  be  the  fairground,  the 
human  giving  ground,  open  for  manifesta- 
tions of  life"  Call  in  ideas  etc.  to  KCBS, 
KNEW,  or  KGO. 

BULLETINS  ABOUT  NEW  OUTBREAKS  OF 
PUBLIC  SHARING  ISSUED  AT  ONCE 


Welcome  Back — 

On  Your  Knees,  Boy 

NEW  HAVEN  (Liberation  Neios  Service / — 
Yale  University  has  ruled  that  students  who 
are  convicted  of  refusing  induction  will  be 
re-admitted  if  the  action  is  "demonstrably 
rooted  in  conscience."  Questioned  about  the 
nuances  of  the  phrase.  Dean  John  Perry  Mil- 
ler of  the  graduate  school  said.  "This  is  not 
the  time  to  decide  hypothetical  cases  which 
may  develop.  Each  application  for  readmis- 
sion must  be  considered  on  its  merits." 
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Oakland  Police  Kill 
Panther,  Shoot  Cleaver 


Oakland  police,  deeply  grieved  and  emotionally  shattered  by  the  assassina-  I 

tion  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  killed  one  Black  Panther  and  wounded  three  I 
others  in  West  Oakland  Saturday  night. 

The  wounded  included  Eldridge  Cleaver,  Black  Panther  Minister  of  Infor- 
mation, who  was  captured  and  whisked  away  to  San  Quentin.  The  dead  man 
was  Bobby  Hutton,  18  years  old,  who  had  joined  the  Panthers  two  years  ago. 

Police  said  the  Panthers  had  laid  an  am-  prove  in  court  that  the  incident  was  part  of 

bush  for  them  at  28th  and  West  Streets  and  a deliberate  plot  to  wipe  out  the  top  and 

then  fled  into  a nearby  house  in  which  police  middle  leadership  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 

said  they  discovered  high-powered  rifles  and  The  police,  he  said,  have  sent  dossiers  out 

a submachincgun.  The  two  officers  wounded  statewide  on  all  the  Panther  leaders,  with 

in  the  incident  were  hit  by  birdshot.  instructions  on  how  to  deal  with  them." 

Hutton  was  killed  as  he  walked  out  of  the  When  asked  what  would  happen  in  Oak- 
house  after  it  had  been  shot  up,  tear-gassed  land  that  night,  Seale  said  "I  hope  black  peo- 

and  fire-bombed.  Acording  to  Panther  Chair-  pie  will  go  home.  Spontaneity  is  not  where 

man  Bobby  Scale,  Hutton  had  his  hands  in  it's  at." 

the  air  as  he  left  the  house.  Police  say  that  Later  that  afternoon,  he  told  a rally  of 
someone  shouted  "He's  got  a gun!"  just  be-  500  black  people  in  Oakland's  De  Fremcry 

fore  they  killed  Hutton.  No  weapon  was  Park  that  they  must  "pinpoint  racism"  and 

found  on  his  person.  "organize  to  fight  it."  rather  than  wasting 

Monday  it  was  announced  that  Oakland  energy  in  random  acts  of  violence. 

Mayor  John  Redding  would  be  one  of  the  On  Monday  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Move- 
pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  ment  drew  five  hundred  people  to  a merno- 

King.  rial  meeting  at  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center, 

Sunday  Bobby  Seale  held  a press  confer-  while  in  the  East  Bay  over  five  thousand  peo- 
cnce  after  visiting  Black  Panther  Minister  of  pie  marched  from  the  Berkeley  campus 
Defense  Huey  Newton  in  jail.  (Newton,  shot  through  white  areas  of  Oakland  to  the  Coun- 

and  arrested  by  Oakland  police  last  Fall,  has  ty  Courthouse  where  Huey  Newton  is  being 

been  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  killing  an  held. 

Oakland  policeman).  Seale  reported  Newton 
as  being  "tremendously  disturbed  and  upset" 
by  a "concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Oak- 
land Pig  Department  to  destroy  his  chances 
of  a fair  trial  by  shooting  down  Panther  lead- 
ers.'’ (Cleaver  had  been  especially  active  in 
Newton's  defense,  recently  having  managed 
to  bring  Marlon  Brando  to  Oakland  to  dem- 
onstrate his  support  for  Newton). 

Attorney  Charles  Garry,  whose  firm  is 
handing  much  of  the  Black  Panthers'  legal  de- 
fense, said  he  expects  Alameda  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Frank  Coakley  to  file  murder 
charges  soon  against  the  policemen  who 
killed  Bobby  Hutton.  He  could  not  conceive, 
said  Garry,  that  Coakley  would  not  file  mur- 
der charges,  since  that  would  be  "gross  dere- 
liction of  duty." 

Scale  said  he  had  spoken  to  eyewitness  who 
would  testify  they  saw  Hutton  killed  in  cold 
blood,  with  his  hands  in  the  air.  He  did  not 
want  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
now  for  fear  they  might  meet  with  foul  play. 

Garry  said  that  when  the  time  came  he  would 


‘Let’s  Free  Huey’ — 
Mock  Battle  Follows 

Wayne  Collins 

Crying  "Free  Huey  Newton,"  one  thousand 
demonstrators  surged  across  Lake  Merritt 
Park,  over  14th  Street  and  up  the  stairs  of 
Oakland  City  Hall,  following  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Movement’s  march  against  racism 
in  memory  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Monday 
afternoon.  Police  had  earlier  locked  the  doors 
of  the  City  Hall,  County  Courthouse  — Jail 
House,  but  opened  them  to  emit  Alameda 
County  Sheriffs  when  demonstrators  ran  up 
the  steps.  Riot  sticks  at  the  ready,  the  Sher- 
iffs deputies,  later  reinforced  by  helmeted 
Oakland  Police,  moved  the  crowd  down  the 
steps,  off  the  City  Hall  side  of  14th  Street 
and  across  the  street. 

(continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Military  Rule  in  Streets 
Of  Dozens  of  U.S.  Cities 

This  and  all  LNS  stories  were  delayed  by  arrests  of  all  available  LNS  editors 
last  nite  . . . We  were  jailed  all  of  evening  ...  for  violation  of  curfew  ...  No 
justice  from  motherfuckers  . . . Following  is  Jezer's  Roundup  National . . . 

Martin  Jezer 
Liberation  News  Service 

WASHINGTON,  April  8 — Black  rebellions  swept  like  brushfire  through 
the  ghettoes  of  more  than  15  American  cities  in  the  wake  of  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King  in  Memphis  April  4. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  national  guardsmen  and  police  were  needed 
to  quell  the  outbreaks  of  looting  and  arson  as  Black  America  temporarily  lib- 
erated its  streets.  By  late  Sunday  night,  the  rebellions  had  been  contained  in 
most  cities,  although  new  rioting  was  exploding  in  Baltimore  on  Monday 
morning. 

Chicago  and  Washington  were  the  cities  worst  hit.  Looting  occurred  two 
blocks  from  the  White  House,  and  12,000  federal  troops  were  in  Washington 
protecting  federal  buildings,  enforcing  a 4 pm  curfew,  and  attempting  to  con- 
tain the  rebellion  in  the  ghetto  — primarily  sections  of  Northwest  stretching 
from  Seventh  to  Fourteenth  Streets. 

More  than  13,000  army  troops  and  national  guardsmen  occupied  Chicago, 
where  most  damage  occurred  on  the  Near  West  Side,  and  specifically  on  West 
Madison  Street.  Sniper  fire  and  firebombing  were  reported  in  widely-spread 
areas  — Detroit,  Baltimore,  Nashville,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark,, 
St.  Louis,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Joliet,  111.,  Albion, 
Mich.,  Budgeton,  N.J.,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Columbia,  S.C.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


In  Chicago,  community  forces  like  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  were  said  to  be  keeping 
ihings  cool,  although  Dick  Gregory  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  city  will  "go  up"  again  in  a 
few  days.  In  Washington,  Stokely  Carmichael 
was  stopped  by  police  on  Saturday  but  not 
arrested.  The  SNCC  office  was  teargassed. 

In  the  main,  the  rebellions  were  localized 
and  spontaneous.  A mood  of  celebration  and 
release  was  evident.  Looters  were  selective  in 
the  stores  they  hit.  Credit  records  were  de- 
liberately destroyed.  In  Washington,  staff 
members  of  Liberation  News  Service  and  the 
Washington  Free  Press,  who  are  the  only 
whites  living  on  their  block,  were  offered 
gifts  of  liberated  food,  beer,  and  liquor  by 
their  neighbors. 

An  attempt  by  400  whites  to  leaflet  troops 
in  Chicago  was  broken  up  by  tear  gas.  Twen- 
ty-five were  arrested  and  one  person  bayonet- 
ted.  In  Detroit,  200  whites  openly  defied  an 
8 pm  curfew  — imposed  by  Governor  Rom- 
ney despite  the  relative  calm  of  that  city  — 
and  were  arrested. 

A demonstration  by  white  Washingtonians, 
demanding  black  control  of  the  ghettoes.  was 
broken  up  Saturday  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  Three  persons  were  arrested,  includ- 
ing Arthur  Waskow  of  the  Institute  for  Pol- 
icy Studies.  Efforts  by  white  radicals  to  pro- 
vide legal  and  medical  aid  for  the  blacks,  as 
w’ell  as  food  for  the  areas  of  rebellion,  were 
largely  co-opted  by  the  Establishment's  urban 
coalition. 

As  of  Monday,  curfews  remain  in  effect  in 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Washington,  still  at  4 
Pm  in  the  latter  city.  The  Capital  has  had 
live  thousand  arrests,  eight  deaths,  and  800 
people  hospitalized.  Five  deaths  have  been 
recorded  in  Chicago. 
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Army  Rules  Washington 


Allen  Young  , 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  (Liberation  News  Service)  — An  occupation  army 
marched  and  rode  through  the  streets  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  guarded  shops 
and  street  corners  in  the  wake  of  a ghetto  uprising  touched  off  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 

While  the  nation's  capital  was  the  city  hardest  hit  by  looting,  fires,  qnd 
armed  force,  actions  took  place  in  several  other  cities,  notably  Chicago,  Boston, 
Detroit,  and  Nashville. 

In  Washington,  black  people,  liberated  of  fear  and  humility,  took  the 
streets  in  their  neighborhoods,  kicking  in  store  windows  and  emptying  shelves 
of  everything  from  loaves  of  bread  to  electric  appliances. 

In  most  instances,  police  did  not  try  to  stop  looters,  but  rather  concentrated 
on  dispersing  crowds  of  people.  Tear  gas  was  abundantly  used. 

Staff  members  of  the  Washington  Free  Press  who  live  in  a cooperative 
house  on  N Street,  the  only  whites  on  the  block,  were  given  gifts  of  beer  and 
whisky  by  neighbors  after  Friday's  looting.  The  Safeway  store  a block  away 
was  emptied  out.  When  looters  saw  the  Free  Press  long-haired  staffees  in  the 
vicinity,  they  said  "Hippies  eat  too"  and  "Hippies  are  on  our  side."  Elsewhere, 
however,  individual  whites  who  ventured  into  the  ghetto  were  met  with  hostile 
remarks  and  occasionally  by  thrown  missiles  — political  tendencies  notwith- 
standing. 

A curfew  is  in  effect,  clearing  the  streets  of 
most  — though  not  all  — pedestrian  and  au- 
to traffic.  An  ceric  atmosphere  dominated  the 
well-lit  broad  streets  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton, with  its  modem  office  buildings,  in  a 
silence  broken  only  the  frequent  wails  of 
police,  fire,  and  ambulance  sirens. 

On  Friday  the  curfew  was  in  effect  from 
5:30  pm  to  6:30  am.  On  Saturday  it  went 
into  effect  at  4 pm. 

An  hour  before  dusk  on  Saturday,  April  6, 
as  this  story  was  being  written,  soldiers  in 
fatigues  with  M-14  rifles  blocked  cars  from 
moving  north  on  14th  St.  beginning  at  Thom- 
as Circle  (where  LNS  offices  are  located). 
Fourteenth  St.  has  been  a major  riot  arco, 
starting  around  T Street. 

President  Johnson  declared  a condition  of 
domestic  violence  and  the  sale  of  guns,  am- 
munition, liquor  and  gasoline  (except  for  au- 
tomobile use)  was  prohibited. 

The  commercial  press  and  numerous  poli- 
ticians bickered  over  the  role  that  Stokefy 
Carmichael  was  playing  in  the  outbreaks.  The 
Washington  Post  stated  that  Carmichael  told 

primarily  in  the  ghetto  areas,  though  many  Times  stated°  that'  Carmichael'110  N?' 
stores  m the  downtown  shopping  areas  have  to  "get  you  a gun  " L ^ P°°P  C 

hiH*n  h»r  ~ : . ° 

Carmichael  appeared  at  a press  conference 
Friday.  April  5,  which  had  in  fact  been  called 


Five  deaths  connected  to  the  disturbances 
were  reported,  and  there  were  about  700  peo- 
ple injured  seriously  enough  to  be  treated  at 
hospitals: 

Mass  arrests,  avoided  in  the  early  phase  of 
the  rebellion,  went  into  effect  the  second  day, 
with  more  than  2100  arrests  reported  — ma- 
ny of  them  juveniles. 

In  addition  to  the  city's  2,200  police  offi- 
cers, there  were  12,000  men  in  uniform  in 
the  city.  These  included  regular  Army  troops, 
D.  C.  National  Guard,  Marines,  and  Para- 
troopers. On  many  street  corners,  the  soldiers 
stood  in  formation  with  fixed  bayonets,  tear 
gas  cannistcrs  attached  at  their  waist. 

Metropolitan  police  roamed  the  streets  in 
buses  looking  for  looters  in  action,  using  tear 
gas  and  levelling  their  shotguns  — though 
the  cops  were  under  strict  orders  not  to  shoot 
looters. 

A machine  gun  nest  was  set  up  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  building,  and  crack  troops 
ringed  the  White  House  and  guarded  other 
federal  buildings. 

Well  over  a hundred  fires  gutted  buildings. 


Turning  in  Draft  Cards: 
Like  an  Awards  Banquet 


Lee  Oleson 

"My  name  is  Father  Wayne,  and  I d rather 
go  to  prison  with  Christ  than  to  hell  with 
L8J,"  said  the  speaker.  There  were  three  thou- 
sand people  before  him.  The  scene  was  the 
latest  of  the  Resistance's  draft  card  turn-ins 
last  Wednesday  at  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Building. 

The  demonstration  had  the  tone  of  a fes- 
tival and  a religious  ceremony.  At  the  Pan- 
handle where  students  and  young  people 
gathered  earlier  to  march  on  the  Federal 
Building,  everyone  was  good-natured.  500 
people  lounged  in  the  sun  under  the  monu- 
ment to  William  McKinley.  There  were  dogs, 
daisies,  harmonicas,  cameras,  kazoos,  guitars 
and  gentle  conversation.  John  Ghcngis,  a 
leader  in  the  Resistance  warned  the  crowd 
not  to  smoke  dope  once  they  got  down  to  the 
Federal  Building.  Everyone  nodded  in  agree- 
ment. 

At  the  Federal  Building  the  reception  com- 
mittee of  photographers,  TV  crews,  narcs,  FBI 
agents  and  a few  city  police  watched  im- 
passively as  the  groups  of  demonstrators  ar- 
rived. The  Mime  Troup  came.  They  had  a big 
bass  drum,  fifes,  a papier  mache  cow,  a meat 
grinder  and  a puppet  show.  With  great  cere- 
mony. cheers,  and  some  patriotic  ditties,  they 
burned  a huge  cardboard  draft  card  made  out 
to  "Louise  B.  Her."  The  cardboard  was  hard 
to  burn,  so  several  authentic  draft  cards  were 
burned  to  help  it  along.  The  scattering  of  FBI 
photographers  started  to  get  interested.  Just 
then  the  marchers  from  the  Panhandle  ar- 


rived — laughing,  cheering,  singing.  They 
chanted  the  anti-war  first  article  of  faith 
"Hell,  no,  we  won  t go."  One  marcher  waved 
a sign  proclaiming  "World  Meditation  Day 
— June  6th"  and  people  looked  at  it  with 
vague  interest.  Why  |unc  6th?  The  noise 
grew.  The  crowd  had  grown  to  300.  A flatbed 
truck  carrying  a thirty-foot  missile  labeled 
"H-Bomb"  circled  the  block.  The  chants  and 
noise  increased.  The  festival  had  begun. 

The  turning-in  of  draft  cards  somehow  re- 
sembled a college  graduation,  or  an  awards 
banquet.  Young  men  walked  to  the  micro- 
phone, gave  their  names,  gave  their  draft 
cards  to  a friend  who  formally  accepted  com- 
plicity. Some  made  speeches.  Each  person  was 
applauded,  sometimes  cheered,  and  the  opti- 
mism of  the  crowd  grew  steadily  as  the  cere- 
mony stretched  from  one  hour  to  two  hours 
to  well  over  two  hours. 

It  was  a spring  festival.  Draft  card  turning- 
in  seemed  as  much  a part  of  San  Francisco  as 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  Chinese  New  Year  or 
the  opening  of  the  Opera.  The  next  morning 
the  Chronicle's  front  page  reported  143  draft 
cards  turned  in  (I  counted  135)  and  the  pa- 
per's tone  was  that  of  toleration,  even  accep- 
tance, of  the  event.  And  that  afternoon  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  shot.  And  all  the  opti- 
mism of  Wednesday  popped  like  a balloon 
Right  now  S.F.  cops  arc  riding  four  to  a squad 
car  with  shotguns  and  riot  helmets  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  watching  the  fires  from  the 
White  House.  Wednesday's  Resistance  Cele- 
bration will  be  the  last  spring  festival  from 
some  time. 


It  could  not'  be  determined  specifically  what 
action  Carmichael  and  other  representatives 
of  black  militant  groups  were  taking 
Earlier,  troops  entered  the  New  School  for 
Afro-American  Thought  and  arrested 'its  di- 
rector, Don  Freeman.  Tanks  were  moved 
down  Massachusetts  Ave„  and  police  cars 
prowled  the  streets,  ready  to  arrest  individ- 
uals who  violated  the  curfew. 


photo  by  leffrey  Blankfort 

Before  outside  forces  were  called  in.  a group 
of  about  200  whites,  a mixture  of  activists 
from  SDS  and  "concerned"  young  priests  front 
Georgetown  University,  demonstrated  at  the 
District  Building  to  demand  that  no  troops 
be  brought  into  Washington.  Later  the  group 
moved  to  the  White  Flouse  to  reiterate  their 
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David  Mairowitz 

Eugene  McCarthy  can't  be  sure  he  didn't  kill  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

The  dashing  Candidate,  absent  of  the  recognition 
that  he's  a marked  man  ,i.e.,  a sure  loser,  spoke  to  the 
multitude  at  the  Freak  Theater  in  Berkeley.  Behind 
him,  on  stage,  a chorus  of  Nobel  Prize  laureates,  pro- 
fessors, student  workers  in  the  campaign.  The  veri- 
table cream.  Said  one  stumbling  political  science 
speaker:  "He  has  returned  hope  to  a country  wracked 
with  political  despair." 

And  indeed  there  was  hope.  Hope,  eternal  hope, 
the  mainspring  of  the  professors,  dead  inside  their 
eyes,  and  the  weary  students,  cohabitant  corpses  of 
the  Berkeley  tombs.  Too  proud  to  accept  the  inevita- 
bility of  RFK's  presidency,  too  weak  to  acknowledge 

A QUESTION 


OVIAJ  NVWaiVHD  — 


the  necessity  for  revolution  beneath  their  feet.  And 
there,  too,  were  the  pathetic  Peace  and  Freedom  work- 
rs,  still  carrying  signs  like  their  parents  did,  protest- 
ing the  meat,  while  the  real  target  is  the  bones.  They 
couldn't  see  the  target  for  they  too  are  the  bones. 

Hope.  Yes,  Lord.  McCarthyr=end  of  war.  Plan  A: 
Stop  bombing,  negotiate  for  coalition  Saigon  gov't, 
withdraw  troops  . . . slowly.  McCarthy=end  of  ra- 
cial "disturbance."  Plan  B:  Institute  recommenda- 
tions of  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Question:  Draft  Dodgers?  Response:  Think  draft 
should  be  changed  to  more  easily  accommodate  con- 
scientious objectors,  who  should  be  given  non-com- 
batant jobs  in  service  of  the  State;  Question:  CIA? 
Response:  Needs  change  along  with  FBI  and  Selective 
Service  under  Hershey.  Question:  Self-determination 
in  black  communities?  Response:  Depends  on  the 
community.  Question:  U.S.  intervention  in  Thailand, 
Bolivia,  Greece?  Response:  We  must  stop  U.S.  efforts 
abroad  from  being  purely  military.  Ultimate  ques- 
tion: Why  you  instead  of  RFK?  Ultimate  response. 
He's  only  42. 

Hope.  All  the  right  answers.  Almost.  Exactly  what 
the  academic  community  came  to  hear.  We  must  re- 
turn to  Reason  in  this  country,  said  the  Senator,  and 
if  we  do,  "perhaps  there  won't  be  a 1984." 

Unquote.  Bad  choice  of  words.  But  excellent  choice 
of  theme.  For  we  forgot,  over  at  the  Freak  Theater, 
that  the  president  we  choose  now  will  probably  be 
president  until  1976.  1976!  Project  that  far  into  the 
future  and  what  do  we  see?  Reason?  Ah  brave  new 
America,  that  has  such  reason  in't! 

I suppose  some  buildings  at  Berkeley  will  survive 
1976  and  in  them  the  surviving  professors,  still  asleep 
in  their  eyes,  and  students,  drugged  in  their  concepts, 
will  still  be  practicing  their  mutual  masturbation.  But 
around  them  I suspect  their  world  will  be  in  the  clut- 
ches of  catacylsm.  Their  country,  swelled  fat  with 
empire  and  fascism,  should,  by  then,  be  lost  in  the 
miraculous  determinism  of  history.  The  President  will 
still  call  for  Reason  and  Law,  but  he  will  despair, 
lie  will  not  hope. 

We  are  electing  the  President  who  will  carry  us 
through  the  forfeit  of  our  culture,  of  our  values.  He 
is  the  President  who  will  finally  be  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  revolution  around  him,  to  recog- 


nize the  lapse  of  "reason." 

Some  appropriate  questions  for  the  candidate:  1) 

As  President  in  the  1970's,  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  legalization  of  marijuana.  Position?  2)  By  1970, 
we  will  have  to  spring  such  political  prisoners  as 
Regis  Debray,  by  force.  Will  you  send  American 
troops  to  help?  3)  What  insurgent  measures  will  you 
take  to  prevent  the  police  from  capturing  cities  as 
strongholds  against  the  Federal  Government?  4)  How 
do  you  plan  to  control  the  military  which,  even  now, 
acts  of  its  own  discretion?  5)  Will  you  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  construction  of  National  Shrines  of 
Discredit  and  Shame  for  American  murders?  For  Che 
Guevara/  For  Patrice  Lumumba?  For  . Huey  New- 
ton? 6)  Will  you  proclaim  a national  day  of  mourn- 
ing when  death  comes  to  Ho  Chi  Minh? 

If  we  accept  the  fault  beneath  the  land  that  will 
cause  the  American  Earthquake,  then  these  questions 
are  not  inappropriate.  Reason  is  the  fault  that  has 
kept  us  from  life  and  death  situations,  from  history 
itself,  that  has  given  us  half-assed  equivocating  Pres- 
idents, men  who  cannot  understand  the  internal  con- 
flicts of  language,  who  still  use  the  old  words  and 
think  they  mean  the  old  things. 

Whe  we  need  is  a Life-and-Death  President.  One 
who  lives  on  a precipice  of  public  shame  and  public 
guilt,  one  who  will  ease  the  fall,  when  America  falls. 
We  want  no  more  presidents  or  candidates  who  call 
upon  Fascistic  precepts  of  morality  — rather,  a man 
who  like  a good  fuck  and  is  not  afraid  to  say  so  pub- 
licly. We  need  a hero  who  will  lead  us  out  of  vain, 
groundless  hope  into  communal  despair,  so  that  we 
can  touch  each  other  like  children,  so  we  can  once 
again  contend  with  what  is  living  . . and  what  will 
die. 

McCarthy  said  his  Immaculate  Candidacy  was 
conceived  in  Dublin  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Easter 
1916  rebellion.  But  he  didn't  fool  us.  Inside,  we  knew 
he  was  not  worthy  of  his  ancestors  who  fought  with 
passion  and  guns  for  freedom,  whose  "excess  of  love/ 
bewildered  them  till  they  died."  We  knew  he  was 
just  another  LBJ  in  RFK's  clothing.  We  knew  there 
would  be  no  peace  and  certainly  no  "hope,"  only 
that  ol'  time  Benign  Indifference.  We  knew  all  this 
because  five  hours  later  Marin  Luther  King  was  dead 
and  the  Revolution  had  officially  begun. 
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How  Garrison  Keeps  the  CIA  on  the  Run 


MARK  LANE 

During  March,  1968,  Jim  Garrison  moved  suddenly  and  dramatically 
toward  evidence  that  had  been  in  protective  custody  for  more  than  four  years. 
He  asked  the  Criminal  District  Court  in  Louisiana  for  a Certificate  to  compel 
Allen  Dulles  to  testify  before  the  New  Orleans  Grand  Jury.  He  also  sought  to 
subpoena  the  Zapruder  film. 

Dulles  hod  been  (he  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  until  September  27. 

1961.  While  Dulles  was  head  of  that  agency 
a CIA  front  negotiated  with  a firm  in  New 
Orleans  for  the  purchase  of  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  to  use  in  the  CIA  sponsored  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  at  the  Day  of  Pigs.  The  CIA 
front  organization  also  used  the  name,  "Lee 
Harvey  Oswald"  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase. although  Oswald  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  motion  papers  Garrison  charged  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  grand 
jury  in  the  investigation  into  the  assassina- 
tion was  Gordon  N'oval,  who  "claims  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  CIA  at  the  time  that 
Allen  Dulles  was  the  head  of  the  CIA."  Add- 
ed Garrison,  "Gordon  Noval  fled  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  avoid  testifying  and  sought  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  CIA  in  preventing  his 
return.” 

Garrison  also  pointed  out  that  David  Fer- 
ric, who  had  been  named  in  the  indictment 
as  a conspirator  in  the  plot  to  assassinate 
President  Kennedy,  was  an  employee  of  the 
CIA  during  the  Dulles  regime.  "Among  other 
things,"  said  Garrison,  "he  /Ferric/  was  a 
flying  instructor  in  Guatemala  prior  to  the 
abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion." 

The  application  for  the  Certificate  was 
heard  before  Judge  Matthew  S.  Bran i ff  and 
on  March  7 he  issued  the  Certificate.  In  that 
document  Braniff  certified  that  each  of  Gar- 
rison's charges  reported  above  was  supported 
by  fact.  The  issuance  of  that  Certificate  not 
only  offered  judicial  support  for  the  very 
serious  contentions  made  by  Garrison  but 
constituted  the  first  judicial  finding  regarding 
the  involvement  of  the  CIA  with  persons  said 
to  have  played  a role  in  planning  the  assas- 
sination. 

On  March  7,  1968,  judge  Braniff’s  Certifi- 
cate became  a matter  of  public  record.  From 
that  day  forward  it  became  available  to  the 
media.  Yet  the  press  has  universally  ignored 
the  document  and  its  explosive  ramifications. 

The  silence  is  ominous  and  its  totality  gives 
the  impression  of  orchestration. 

Several  days  before  Garrison  acted  he  told 
me  that  he  was  considering  an  attempt  to 
subpoena  Dulles.  Over  a drink  at  the  New 
Orleans  Athletic  Club,  coffee  for  him,  a Saze- 
rac  for  me.  Garrison  observed,  "Pm  sure  that 
Dulles  could  have  told  the  Commission  a great 
deal  had  he  been  a witness  rather  than  a 
member  " He  then  said,  "In  the  moving  pa- 
pers I'm  going  to  point  out  that  in  spite  of 
his  background  and  familiarity  with  the  CIA 
aspects  of  the  case  Dulles  was  never  called  as 
a witness.  I won't  even  mention  that  he  was 
a Commissioner."  He  added  with  a smile, 

"I  wonder  what  his  response  will  be."  "I 
presume,"  I answered  "that  you  think  that 
he  will  be  foolish  enough  to  point  out  that 
he  was  a Commission  member  and  thus  make 
the  connection  between  the  CIA  and  the  Com- 
mission for  you."  "Let's  sec"  was  Garrison's 
answer. 

When  it  was  reported  that  he  would  be 
subpoenaed  Dulles  spoke  with  the  press.  He 
said,  "Of  course  I wasn't  a witness,  I was  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Far  more  impor- 
tant was  the  response  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  proper 
method  for  serving  a man  who  resides  ot 
works  in  Washington  is  to  secure  a Certifi- 
cate and  forward  it  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  there. 

It  is  then  his  obligation  to  present  the  cer- 
tificate to  a court  of  record  in  Washington 
and  seek  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
prospective  witness  in  the  state  of  origin. 

Accordingly,  the  executive  assistant  District 
Attorney  of  New  Orleans  mailed  the  signed 
Certificate,  with  a check  to  cover  Dulles'  trav- 
eling expenses  to  David  G.  Bress,  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bress  replied 

We  decline  to  represent  you  in  this 
matter." 

He  returned  the  Certificate  and  the  check 
Dulles,  therefore,  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
testifying  about  the  CIA  and  the  assassina- 


tion. "We  decline"  — the  words  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  response  to  a lawful  ef- 
fort to  uncover  the  assassins  of  President 
Kennedy. 

LIFE  YIELDS 

Garrison  s efforts  to  secure  the  8mm  mo- 
tion picture  film  of  the  assassination  pur- 
chased by  Life  magazine  (Time,  Inc.)  were 
more  rewarding.  The  film  had  not  left  its 
vault  in  New  York  for  years.  Life  had  declined 
CBS'  request  to  show  it  in  its  four  one  hour 
documentary  programs  aired  last  year.  Life 
has  rejected  every  television  and  theoretical 
offer  for  the  film  thus  deliberately  restricting, 
to  an  almost  minuscule  number,  those  per- 
sons who  have  examined  it. 

Garrison  began  his  campaign  to  secure  the 
film  with  a denunciation  of  Life's  suppression 
of  the  evidence.  Speaking  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association  in  New  Orleans,  Garrison  ob- 
served that  Life  and  the  federal  government 
had  cooperated  in  the  denial  of  important 
evidence  to  the  American  people.  When  Life 
denied  the  charge  and  expressed  its  outrage 
that  it  had  been  made,  Garrison  moved  quick- 
ly. He  prepared  a Grand  |ury  Subpoena  Du- 
ces Tccun  to  Time.  Inc.,  for  production  of  the 
Zapruder  film.  "If  they  don't  wish  to  be 
known  for  suppressing  the  evidence  any 
longer"  Garrison  said  "let  them  send  it 
along."  Life,  trapped,  capitulated  at  once.  The 
film  would  be  delivered  to  Garrison,  could  be 
shown  to  the  grand  jury,  could  be  used  at 
the  trial  of  Clay  Shaw,  and  could  remain  in 
Garrison's  possession  until  the  trial  was  con- 
cluded, said  Life,  so  long  as  it  is  understood 
that  Life,  "does  not  consent  to  the  release 
of  or  showing  of  the  film,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
publicly  to  or  by  any  other  news  media,  and 
that  its  use  be  restricted  rigidly  to  the  re- 
strictive legal  purposes  of  the  subpoena  duces 
tccun."  Life  evidently  felt  that  any  permis- 
sion which  contained  a five  word  phrase  of 
which  three  were,  "restricted"  "rigidly"  and 
"restrictive"  couldn't  be  all  bad. 

Life  acknowledged  that  several  "damaged 
frames"  in  the  Zapruder  film  were  "missing 
from  the  original."  It  was  from  the  incom- 
plete film  that  the  Warren  Commisison  pub- 
lished frames  in  its  volumes.  An  excellent 
first  generation  color  reprint  was  delivered 
to  Garrison  and  screened  by  the  grand  jury 
and  Carrison  s staff  on  March  28.  1968.  The 
film  was  shown  numerous  times  and  at  vari- 
ous speeds.  The  effect  that  the  fatal  bullet 
had  upon  the  President  could  not  be  more 
obvious. 


With  a shocking  suddencss  that  caused  the 
intent  audience  to  gasp  anew  each  time  that 
it  was  run,  the  President  is  seen  to  be  driven 
back  into  the  seat  and  to  his  left. 

Assistant  DA  Andrew  Sciambra  observed 
that,  "he  could  not  have  reacted  so  violently 
to  a hard  right  to  the  head.  Otherwise  it  is 
reminiscent  of  watching  a boxer  driven  back 


and  out  by  a tremendous  blow.  The  shot 
came  from  the  right  front.  No  one  who  sees 
the  film  can  doubt  it.  I guess  that's  why  no 
one  can  see  it." 

- Louis  Ivon,  Garrison's  Chief  Investigator, 
said,  "I  can't  see  how  the  Commission  could 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
a lone  assassin  in  the  Book  Depository  build- 
ing when  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  man  was 
hit  from  the  front.  I ask  myself  did  they  fail 
to  lock  at  the  film  or  completely  disregard  it 
as  evidence." 

O'Brien  Elliott,  an  independent  film  expert 
who  I had  invited  to  the  screening  said,  "It 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  shot  came 
from  the  area  of  the  grassy  knoll.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  it  could  not  originate 
at  the  Texas  School  Book  Depository."  He 
added,  I think  that  the  film  should  not  be 
withheld  by  President  Johnson  until  2039.  I 
think  he  should  sec  it  tomorrow." 

Gary  Sanders,  an  engineer  who  has  made 
an  analysis  of  aspects  of  the  Zapruder  film 
said,  "That  shot  could  not  have  come  from 
any  place  other  than  the  right  front.  He  had 
a very  violent  reaction  to  the  impact  of  the 
bullet  and  the  point  of  origin  is  certainly  well 
established  by  that." 

Tom  Bethell,  the  archivist  for  the  New 
Orleans  DA  s office  had  seen  the  copy  of  the 
film  at  the  National  Archives  a year  ago.  He 
had  observed  the  substantially  less  clear  doc- 
ument "twenty  or  thirty  times"  he  said.  After 


seeing  the  superior  copy  in  New  Orleans  he 
added,  "1  think  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conclude  that  he  was  hit  from  the  Book  De- 
pository." 

I was  recently  interviewed  about  the  Zap. 
ruder  film  by  the  CBS-TV  affiliate  in  New 
Orleans.  A reporter  asked  if  the  press  might 
be  able  to  sec  the  film  while  it  was  in  New 


Orleans.  Garrison  had  previously  told  me  that 
he  was  most  anxious  for  the  press  to  attend 
a screening  but  that  Life  had  stipulated  that 
there  be  no  such  screening.  Garrison  said 
that  he  was  going  to  ask  Life  if  there  might 
be  a sub  rosa  screening  upon  the  condition 
that  each  reporter  agree  not  to  write  about 
what  he  had  observed.  Such  an  agreement  ■ 
might  be  observed,  would  constitute  hardly 
a departure  from  the  norm.  In  the  interim 
I have  suggested  to  various  New  Orleans  re- 
porters that  they,  together,  petition  Life  for 
permission  to  see  the  film.  I find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  a reporter  who  observes  the 
Zaprudor  fim  can  ever  again  state  that  he 
belitvcs  the  Warren  Report  (which,  in  all  like 
Iihood,  he  has  not  read)  or  that  he  continues 
to  have  faith  in  Ear]  Warren  and  his  splendid 
colleagues  (as  if  a reading  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  is  equivalent  to  a theological  ex 
periencc). 

What  have  we  learned  from  the  story  of 
the  two  subpoenas?  We  have  learned,  I sug- 
gest, that  while  Life  (Time,  Inc.)  is  an  intran- 
sigent part  of  the  establishment  and  in  the 
fact-suppressing  and  truth-distorting  busi- 
ness it  is,  on  occasion,  willing  to  yield  a step 
or  two  to  maintain  its  image  of  truth  seek- 
ing. And  we  have  learned  that  the  monster 
that  inhabits  the  Time  and  Life  building  is 
kind,  benign,  friendly,  and  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic when  contrasted  with  your  own  mon- 
ster who  rules  from  Washington. 


Washington 

demands  — just  as  the  order  itself  was  being 
approved. 

However,  U.S.  Park  Police  blocked  the 
White  House  sidewalk,  enforcing  an  ordi- 
nance that  prohibits  demonstrations  there 
without  a permit.  The  confrontation  turned 
violent  when  the  park  policemen  brandished 
their  nightsticks  and  suddenly  lunged  at  the 
crowd.  Several  youths  suffered  minor  injuries 
from  the  nightsticks  and  several  girls  were 
dragged  by  their  hair.  Three  persons,  includ- 
ing Arthur  Waskow  of  the  Institute  for  Poli- 
cy Studies,  were  arrested. 

But  white  leftists  in  Washington  were  gen- 
erally confused  about  how  to  relate  to  the 
turbulent  situation  around  them.  The  most 
effective  and  specific  action  was  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  Emergency  Committee  of  Sup- 
port. involving  members  from  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  LNS,  the  Washington  Free 
Press,  church  groups  and  others.  The  com- 


(continued  from  page  4) 
mittee  set  up  various  teams  of  people  to  give 
legal  and  medical  aid  and  to  distribute  food 
and  facilitate  communications  and  informa- 
tion. 

While  the  local  press  and  some  radio  sta- 
tions provided  a general  outline  of  the  events, 
details  were  often  missing.  Conversations 
with  individuals  in  other  cities,  including 
Baltimore,  only  an  hour's  drive  away,  re- 
vealed that  people  had  no  idea  of  the  gravity 
and  extent  of  the  Washington  uprising  and 
the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  city 

Whether  from  self-censorship,  real  censor- 
ship. or  self-delusion,  the  headlines  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  a Scripps-Howard 
tabloid,  read  Friday  morning:  "D.C.  Quiets 
Down.'  But  the  activities  were  only  begin- 
ning, and  even  at  this  writing,  at  least  three 
very  specific  columns  of  smoke  are  rising 
near  14th  St.  at  Thomas  Circle  — which  it- 
self is  a ten-minute  walk  from  the  White 
House. 
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and  Me 


ALLEN  GINSBERG 


reprinted  from  International  Times 
Allen  Ginsberg 

I saw  Maharishi  speak  here  January  21st  and  then 
went  up  to  Plaza  Hotel  that  evening  (I'd  phoned  for 
tickets  to  his  organisation  and  on  return  telephone 
call  they  invited  me  up,  saying  Maharishi  wanted  to 
see  me)  ...  so  surrounded  by  his  disciples  1 sat  at 
his  feet  on  the  floor  and  listened  while  he  spoke. 

At  a previous  press  conference  I'd  not  been  at  I 
heard  he'd  said  all  sorts  of  outlandish  things  like 
poverty  was  laziness  and  I saw  in  "IT"  his  equatory 
communism  = weakism.  So  after  I was  introduced 
I sat  at  his  feet  and  literally  started  yelling  at  him 
spoke  for  half  an  hour  almost,  challenging,  arguing 

all  in  good  humour  though  his  business  managers 
and  devotees  gasped  with  horror  occasionally.  But  I 
never  got  impolite  and  he  stayed  calm  and  rather 
sweet  so  no  harm.  He'd  been  discussing  U.S.  'dis- 
satisfaction' as  Johnson's  phrase  had  been  quoted  to 
him  earlier,  so  I said  that  specific  dis-satisfaction  was 
among  young  people  over  the  Vietnam  war,  and  it 
was  a problem  troubling  everyone  in  his  audience 
that  day,  at  least  of  the  young  people;  that  though 
the  US  was  as  he  said  Creative,  its  creations  were 
massively  negative  as  Vietnam  at  this  point  and 
that's  why  people  were  restless  and  looked  for  spir- 
itual guidance  from  him  and  that  he,  Maharishi, 
hadn't  covered  the  problem  satisfactorily.  He  said 
Johnson  and  his  secret  police  had  more  information 
and  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  I said  they 
were  a buncha  dumbells  and  they  don't  know  and  his 
implicit  support  of  authoritarianism  made  lots  a peo- 
ple wonder  if  he  weren't  some  kinda  CIA  agent.  He 
giggled  'CIA?'  His  devotees  began  screaming  so  1 
said  it  was  a common  question  so  it  should  be  pro- 
posed and  they  shouldn't  stand  around  silent  and 
fearful  to  speak. 

Then  I asked  what  about  draft  resistant  kids,  going 
to  war  and  murder?  He  said  either  way  meditate.  I 


asked  about  Hari  Krishna.  He  said  one  mantra  won't 
’fit  everybody.  As  he'd  put  down  drugs  I said  there 
wouldn't  have  been  anybody  to  see  him  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  LSD.  Devotees  gasped.  He  said,  well,  LSD 
has  done  its  thing,  now  forget  it.  Just  let  it  drop.  He 
said  his  meditation  was  stronger.  I said  excellent,  if 
it  works  why  not?  I said,  I would  be  glad  to  try;  can  t 
do  anything  but  good.  Then  he  said  that  'acid'  dam- 
aged Hippies  nervous  systems,  he  had  six  hippies 


visit  him  in  a room  in  LA  and  had  to  take  them  into 
the  garden,  they  smelled  so  bad. 

I said  WHAT?  you  must  have  been  reading  the 
newspapers.  He  said  he  didn't  read  newspapers.  I 
said  he  likely  had  a misconception  from  his  friends 
(at  that  point,  I guess  I said  acid  hippies  were  the 
largest  part  of  the  day's  audience).  He  insisted  that 
hippies  smelled.  1 must  say  that  was  tendentious.  His 
final  statement  on  war  was  he  didn't  want  to  get  into 
that,  he  wanted  only  to  emphasize  meditation,  medi- 
tation, meditation.  I said  that's  fine,  I'll  meditate 
All  in  all  I thought  his  political  statements  not  so 
evil  as  dim  and  thoughtless,  somewhat  sucking  up  to 
the  establishment  so  as  not  to  cause  opposition  and 
trouble.  But  judging  from  voicetone  of  his  business 
manager  — a sort  of  business  man  western  square 
sensitive  — sounds  like  he  is  surrounded  by  a con- 
servative structure  and  he  would  come  on  unsympa- 
thetic in  relation  to  social  problems.  I told  him  major 
cause  US  youth  dis-satisfaction  was  increasing  mili 
tary  police  state  tendency  in  US  and  spoiling  every- 
one's normal  life  and  feelings  which  1 think  is  a 
statement  partially  accurate  and  something  to  him 
to  consider  since  he  makes  social  generalisation  as 
apparently  he  does. 

In  a sense  his  position  is  not  far  from  Krishna- 
murti  or  Leary  — stay  out  of  politics,  'avoid  the  au 
thorities,  get  into  meditation  and  inner  peace  etc.'  His 
division  of  the  peace  problem  into  parts  . individ- 
uals solve  their  own  ...  is  real  enough.  I don't  sup- 
pose he's  built  or  required  to  be  a social  utopian 
structure  messiah.  But  in  as  much  as  he  does  stray 
into  political  generalisations  he  sounds  inexperienced 
or  ignorant  and  unfamiliarly  authoritarian. 

So  anyway  that's  what  1 could  come  to  listening 
and  talking.  He  was  nice  to  me,  didn't  know  who  1 
was,  asked  at  first  what  I did.  I said  Kovie  — poet. 
There's  an  element  of  too  much  mesmerised  polite- 
ness at  his  darshans  (public  viewings)  — a guru  is 
someone  who  you  should  make  it  with,  learn  from, 
listen  to,  enquire  — otherwise  it's  mere  'religion' 
which  Maharishi  himself  puts  down  as  a failure. 

The  main  burden  that  everyone  should  meditate 
half  hour  morning  and  night  makes  sense.  His  blank 
cheque  claims  that  his  extra  special  meditation  form 
is  more  efficient  than  any  other  is  something  I haven't 
tried  so  I can't  judge.  His  high  powered  organisation 
method  of  advertising  meditation  is  getting,  like 
Pyramid  club  of  people  meditating  and  massive  en- 
thusiasm application  which  would  certainly  tend  to 
acomplish  general  peacefulness  if  it  caught  on  mas- 
sively and  universally.  His  political  statements  are 
definitely  dim-witted  and  a bit  out  of  place). 
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Stokely:  “No  More  Tears” 

i ki—  rWursl  in  a ti  no  CnmmiUrp 


WASHINGTON,  (Liberation  News  Service)'—  This  is  the  transcribed  text 
(slightly  abridged)  of  a press  conference  held  April  5 at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee  The  speakers 
were  Lester  McKinnie,  Washington  SNCC  coordinator,  and  Stokely  Carmichael. 
McKinnie:  This  press  conference  will  be  for  only  five  minutes  and  as  soon 
as  the  press  conference  is  over  you  gentlemen  will  not  leave  anything  here 
Your  films,  your  cigarette  butts,  you  take  them  with  you.  You  waste  any 

water,  you  will  have  to  clean  it  up.  We  will  have  a few  questions To  my 

right,  Cleveland  Sellers,  director  of  the  Orangeburg,  S.C.,  project  SNCC.  . . . 
Right  here,  immediately  right,  is  Stokely  Carmichael,  who  will  start  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  my  left,  Winkie  Hall,  who  is  also  a member  of  the 
staff  of  Washington.  Carmichael  will  speak  to  you  five  minutes. 

Carmichael:  You  may  or  may  not  know  that  this  press  conference  was 
called  before  Dr.  King's  murder.  We  called  it  then  to  deal  with  Brother  Rap 
Brown  because  we  were  very  upset.  Brother  Rap  Brown  had  been  in  jail  for  41 
days  and  Gov.  Agnew  of  Maryland  still  seems  to  persist  with  his  nonsensical 
charges  so  the  Brother  can't  get  out  of  jail  and  we  want  the  Brother  out  of  jail 
next  week  when  he  comes  to  trial. 

As  for  Dr.  King's  murder,  I think  white  America  made  its  biggest  mistake 
when  she  killed  Dr.  King  last  night  because  when  she  killed  Dr.  King  last  night, 
she  killed  all  reasonable  hope.  When  she  killed  Dr.  King  last  night,  she  killed 
the  one  man  of  our  race  that  this  country's  older  generations,  the  militants  and 
the  revolutionaries  and  the  masses  of  black  people  would  still  listen  to.  Even 
though  sometimes  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  they  would  still  listen  to  him. 

When  white  America  killed  Dr.  King  she  opened  the  eyes  of  every  black 
man  in  this  country.  When  white  American  got  rid  of  Marcus  Garvey,  she  did  it 
and  said  he  was  an  extremist,  that  he  was  crazy.  When  they  got  rid  of  Brother 
Malcolm  X,  they  said  he  was  preaching  hate,  that  he  deserved  what  he  got. 

When  they  got  rid  of  Brother  Martin  Luther  King,  they  had  absolutely  no 
reason  to  do  so.  He  was  the  one  man  in  our  race  who  was  trying  to  teach  our 
people  to  have  love,  compassion  and  mercy  for  what  white  people  had  done. 
When  white  American  killed  Dr.  King  last  night,  she  declared  war  on  us.  There 
will  be  no  crying  and  there  will  be  no  funeral. 

The  rebellions  that  have  been  occurring  around  these  cities  and  this  coun- 
try is  just  light  stuff  to  what  is  about  to  happen. 

We  have  to  retaliate  for  the  deaths  of  our  leaders.  The  execution  for  those 
deaths  will  not  be  in  the  court  rooms.  They're  going  to  be  in  the  streets  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  kind  of  man  that  killed  Dr.  King  last  night  made  it  a whole  lot  easier 
for  a whole  lot  of  black  people  today.  There  no  longer  needs  to  be  intellectual 
discussion.  Black  people  know  that  they  have  to  get  guns.  White  America  will 
live  to  cry  since  she  killed  Dr.  King  last  night.  It  would  have  been  better  if  she 
killed  Rap  Brown  and/or  Stokely  Carmichael.  But  when  she  killed  Dr.  King, 
she  lost  it. 

Question:  We  want  a statement  from  the  organization. 


McKinnie-  We  the  student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee,  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
who  was  brutally  murdered  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Th.s  is  a lesson  which  white 
America  has  taught  us  many  times  before.  This  lesson  was  clear  in  the  murder 
of  our  four  brothers  in  Orangeburg.  This  lesson  was  clear  in  the  murder  of  the 
16-year-old  Larry  Payne  in  Memphis.  This  lesson  was  clear  in  the  day-to-day 
torture  of  black  people  by  white  people  in  America  and  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  to  end  this  torture  that  Dr.  King  bravely  faced  death  many  times  - 
nonviolent.  Dr.  King  was  a brother  who  dedicated  his  life  to  liberating  his 
people  through  nonviolence.  Dr.  King  was  a symbol  of  nonviolence  and  white 
America  shot  him  down. 

Question:  Mr.  Carmichael,  don't  you  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  just  as  badly  as  you  do  about  what  happened  to  Dr.  King? 

Carmichael:  The  honky,  from  honky  Lyndon  Johnson  to  honky  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, will  not  co-opt  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  — Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  or 
black  people.  It  was  not  but  four  weeks  ago  when  Johnson  told  King  that  if  he 
came  marching  into  the  District  he'd  need  a voice  because  he  should  bring  his 
troubles  to  him  and  now  tonight  he's  trying  to  make  as  if  Dr.  King  was  his  hero. 

He  fooled  no  one.  Bobby  Kennedy  pulled  that  trigger  just  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  because  when  Dr.  King  was  down  south,  Bobby  Kennedy  was  Attor- 
ney General. 

Every  time  a black  person  got  killed  Kennedy  wouldn't  move  because  he 
wanted  votes,  so  he  is  just  as  guilty  as  all  of  white  America  who  killed  Dr.  King. 
And  those  who  feel  sorry  ought  to  feel  sorry. 

Question:  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  do  you  intend  to  do?  What  action  do  you 
intend  to  take  relative  to  Rap  Brown? 

Carmichael:  We  decided  at  our  central  committee  meeting  that  if  Maryland 
persists  with  this  nonsensical  charge,  even  though  the  reports  said  Rap  did  not 
incite  any  riot  in  Cambridge  — well,  then,  Gov.  Agnew  — he  ain't  seen  noth- 
ing if  he  thinks  he's  done  something  on  that  Bowie  State  thing. 

We  will  take  our  troops  back  into  Maryland  and  all  of  us  veterans  from 
Cambridge,  Md.,  and  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  we  will  turn  that  State  inside 
out  and  upside  down,  and  we've  got  Louisiana  to  get. 

We've  got  some  brothers  working  in  Florida.  We've  got  some  brothers 
working  in  Ohio  and  we're  going  to  get  Richmond,  Va. 

Question:  Mr.  Carmichael,  what  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the  Poor  People  s 
Campaign? 

Carmichael:  I understand  that  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
will  carry  it  on,  and  as  we  said  before,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  them  any  sup- 
port. Whatever  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  asks  for  today 
we  will  give  to  them,  except  our  tears.  We  will  give  no  more  tears  for  any  black 
man  killed. 

Question:  Mr.  Carmichael,  do  you  see  anybody  replacing  Dr.  King  as  a non- 
violent leader. 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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pave  McCullough 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  "over-30"  put- 
down  is  dead  letter;  no  one  is  over 
thirty  here.  At  most  there  are  twenty- 
nines  with  streaks  of  grey-distingue. 
As  I look  out  my  beach  city  window 
it  is  clear  that  The  Statistic  holds:  by 
1970,  50%  of  the  population  will  be 
under  12.  The  other  50%  will  be  auto- 
mobiles and  dogs.  Thus  the  decisive 
political  question  for  the  Southland  is, 
VVho  will  garner  the  under-21  vote?" 

The  big  youth  pitch  could  mean  — 
optimisticly  — that  the  Establishment 
sniffs  change  and  adjusts;  pessimistic- 

jy jt  is  youth  which  sniffs,  sniffs  a 

whiff  of  American  democracy  in  late- 
summer  flower,  as  sustenance  for  the 
coming  freeze. 

Following  the  cultural  compass-reading 
roughed  out  by  such  exploratory  ventures  as 
The  Trip,”  the  underground  movement 
known  to  initiates  by  its  code  name,  "Dem- 
ocratic Party,"  has  emerged  into  the  full  light 
of  spot,  flood,  neon,  and  strobe.  Mind-blow- 
ingly  disguised  as  a former  finance  company 
on  LA's  hip  Wilshirc  Boulevard,  the  "Student 
Committee  for  Kennedy,  Affiliated  With  the 
Youth  of  America,  Stuart  T.  Udall,  Chair- 
man," has  surfaced  with  an  ad  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  We,  the  youth  of  America, 
wish  to  thank  our  President  for  his  efforts 
in  Vietnam"  but  "sincerely  feel"  that  the  on- 
ly solution  is  to  "gracefully  withdraw."  Yes, 
we  "sincerely  feel  that  it  would  best  serve 
Senator  McCarthy,  and  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  future  of  America,  for  him  now  tc 
gracefully  withdraw  from  the  race,"  since  "z 
new  Demoratic  President  would  make  it  ea- 
sier for  Hanoi  to  save  face,  and  to  negotiate.' 
(Only  a young  president  can  comfnunicatt 
with  the  child-like  Vietnamese).  Tuned  in  tc 
the  natural  rhythm  of  the  young,  the.  ac 
closes: 

FOR  A JUST  ELECTION 
STUDY  THE  SELECTION: 

THEN  VOTE  WITH  SENSE 

FOR  THE  COMMON  DEFENSE. 
Watch  for  this  lyric  on  your  next  Mothers 
album. 

Meanwhile,  the  Youth  of  America  (an  af- 
filiate of  The  Student  Committee  for  Kenne- 
dy), UCLA  Students  for  Kennedy  Chapter 
Branch,  socks  it  out  in  the  special  decibel 
range  that  only  the  turned-on  generation  can 
dig  — the  PH  (personal  heaviness)  belt.  In 
lieu  of  any  literature  on/by  their  candidate 
(too  linear),  the  following  placard:  "It  has 
been  4 'It  years  since  a President  has  cared  for 
the  youth.  You  know  R.F.K.  does."  In  you 
heart,  you  know  he's  for  withdrawal.  "Mr. 
FITizcnship,"  Ph  D.  (Doctor  of  Personal  Heav- 
iness). 

In  Los  Angeles  as  in  China,  however,  the 
cultural  revolution  is  not  monolithic.  There 
are  also  the  McCarthy  kids,  or  as  Dcr  Spiegel 
puts  it,  "die  McCarthyjugcnd."  How  will  the 
McCarthyjugend  compete  with  what  the  Ken- 
nedyjugend  terms  "the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge and  direction  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy?" 


IN  YOUR 
YOU  KNOW 


HEART 
HE’S  GOD 


A flyer  from  McCarthy  heaquarters  entitled 
"Youth  for  McCarthy"  supplies  the  answer: 
"This  is  what  we  offer:  faith,  not  intrinsic 
and  unreasoning,  but  faith  in  Self,  in  the 
strength  of  individual  dedication  and  moral 
conviction."  In  your  soul,  you  know  he's  for 
withdrawal. 

One  of  the  details  omitted  from  last  week's 
article  on  Eye  magazine  concerns  the  Jack 
Ncwfield  (alias  Roy  Novack)  piece  on  McCar- 
thy, "The  Good,  Grey  Liberal ."  Two  pages, 
the  first  stating  eleven  times  in  eleven  ways 
that  McCarthy  is  a Roman  Catholic.  1 had 
thought  that  was  merely  a cop-out;  now  it 
begins  to  make  sense.  A second  flyer  expands 
on  the  theme  of  faith:  "Suddenly  there's  hope 


in  America.  Eugene  McCarthy.  A political 
miracle  could  be  in  the  making  James 
-Wechsler  The  suspicion  that  "something  is 
really  happening"  along  Eugene  McCarthy's 
lonely  campaign  trail  is  now  lighting  up  his 
own  camp  and  evoking  concerned  attention 
among  Administration  strategists  ."  Could  it 
be?  After  only  1968  years?  Armed  men  are 
coming  after  all  the  male  children.  And  He 
speaks  in  tongues  whenever  the  subject  of 
brotherhood  comes  up.  Maybe  the  calendar  is 
wrong.  1 mean,  after  1967  aren’t  you  ready 
for  anything ! To  quote  the  leaflet,  if  enough 
of  you  will  join  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  who  still  have  faith  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment can  belong  to  the  people,  together  we 
can  make  that  faith  a reality.  It's  as  simple 
as  that."  In  your  heart:  the  heart  that  "rejects 
a concept  of  government  that  relies  on  the 
belief  in  and  devotion  to  a Leader,"  you  know 
he's  God. 

In  a bow  to  pragmatism  (a  good  show  does 
not  an  Academy  Award  make)  McCarthy 
headquarters  has  devised  a pitch  to  the  over- 
thirty under-21  vote,  the  young  in  mind: 

"play  political  jackpot  and  win  the  only  adult 
game  in  town  . . . Students  played  it  in  New 
Hampshire  and  won  . . It  s not  a children's 
crusade!  It's  not  a riot!  It’s  not  a rally!  .. 

Let  the  generation  gap  sing  out  the  pop  ques- 
tion of  today's  youth:  If  Viet  Nam  is  right  — 
what's  left  in  the  world  that  can  be  wrong? 

. Don't  drop  out,  drop  in  . . . Mill  around 
and  wait  for  McCarthy  to  visit  Los  Angeles 
—a  politically  mind-blowing  experience  that 
won't  quit . . ."  etc..  Jack  Canaan,  Inc.,  San 
Diego  92103.  Thank  you  Jack.  For  further  de- 
tals  check  out  McCarthy's  8-point  plan  for 
Vietnam  in  this  month's  Glamour  magazine. 

The  Los  Angeles  Peace  and  Freedom  Move- 
ment, infant  enough  without  bcncfiit  of  ad 
agency,  is  tending  to  its  own.  Lacking  the 
pressure  of  write-in  candidates.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia's PFM  energies  have  turned  away  from 
the  long  lines  of  voter  re-registrants  to  the 
petition  drive  for  the  18-ycar  old  vote.  The 
focal  electoral  race  hjrc,  that  of  PFM’s  Mike 
Hannon  for  District  Attorney,  is  also  given 
special  youth-appeal  by  Hannon's  eompaign 
promise  not  to  prosecute  pot  busts.  Hannon, 
a socialist,  was  fired  from  the  Los  Angeles 
police  force  several  years  ago  after  partici- 
pating in  a CORE  picket  line  where  he  was 
spotted  by  fuzzfellows.  Now  in  addition  to 
the  pot  plank,  Hannon  promises  to  prosecute 
lawbreakers  on  the  non-black,  non-student 
end  of  the  billy  club.  Hannon  bumper  stickers 
inscribed  "A  Badge  is  not  a License"  can  be 
bought  for  a quarter  plus  30  dollars  in  future 
tickets,  I met  one  woman  at  a PFP  club  who 
was  ticketed  within  half  an  hour  after  affix- 
ing a Hannon  sticker  to  her  bumper— for 
not  having  a visible  registration  card,  a crime 
wiped  off  the  books  last  January.  I have  yet 
to  see  a Hannon  sticker  on  the  freewav. 

Hannon  and  Paul  Jacobs,  PFM  Senatorial 
candidate,  made  their  LA  debut  last  week  dis- 
guised as  the  intermission  in  — what  else?  — 
a movie  program.  Bob  Chatterton's  "History 
of  the  Underground  Cinema,"  q.v.  Media  spe- 
cialists should  take  note  that  real  people  can- 
not compete  with  cinema  no  matter  what 
their  PH  factor;  the  event  raised  $1500  and 
little  enthusiasm,  Overheard  from  an  atten- 
dee, variety  student-hippy,  after:  "The  good 
old  days  of  the  theater  are  dead;  then,  au- 
diences were  more  demanding  and  if  the  guy 
gave  a bad  show  they  could  just  throw  a 
tomato  at  him  — whisshh  — plowic  — but 
now  we  just  have  to  sit  there  They  could 
put  garbage  on  the  screen  ."  Also  over- 
heard: "Did  you  hear  that?  Marijuana's 
against  the  law  and  he  said  he  wouldn't  pro- 
secute! Thai  s saying  you  can  do  whatever 
you  like  and  get  away  with  ;t. 

The  gauntlet's  down.  Ba'  ydwcllcrs.  It's 
Shelby  Kennedy  s 8-mm  film  Dirt  and  Bobby 
Seale  back-to-back  at  the  next  fund-raiser,  or 
forget  you  ever  saw  La  Chinoise. 


Addicted  to  Dealing 
More  Than  to  Dope 


Lee  Oleson 

(The  current  issue  of  Playboy  reports  that  the  use 
of  LSD  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  few  years.  According 
to  Playboy,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acid  heads 
in  1966  now  only  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands. - 
fhe  acid  fad  isn't  anymore. 

Not  so  in  San  Francisco.  LSD  production,  dealing, 
Jnd  peddling  is  a major  San  Francisco  industry.  It 
supports  more  people  than  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
the  cable  cars,  the  Bay  cruises,  and  Alcatraz  com- 
bined. 

Here  s an  interview  with  a Bay  Area,  dealer  who 
urinS  the  past  few  years  has  managed  to  keep  him- 
?e  f in  the  LSD  business  and  out  of  jail.  He's  anony- 
mous because  he  wants  to  stay  that  way). 

Q-  All  right,  I'll  start  with  the  traditional  question. 
Holt'  did  you  get  started  in  business ? 


A.  How?  Everyone  I know  who  uses  dope  deals 
dope  sometimes.  That's  how  I got  started. 

Q.  Do  you  trip  much  yourself ? 

A.  Sure  I do.  I believe  in  my  product.  I've  dropped 
acid  fourteen  days  straight  ending  yesterday.  I 
stopped  yesterday  because  I dropped  four  caps  and 
I didn't  even  get  high.  Satiation.  But  I'll  drop  again 
after  a while 

Before  I started  dealing  a lot  I heard  that  dealers 
take  a lot  of  acid.  It's  true.  When  it's  around  you  take 
it.  And  I'll  take  it  until  I'm  sick  of  it  — I've  only 
taken  about  150  trips  or  so.  I've  known  people  who've 
taken  700  trips.  That's  when  it's  hard  to  get  high, 
sometimes.  This  guy  who's  taken  700  trips,  he  had 
to  drop  nine  caps  to  get  high. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a dealer  are  you? 


A.  You  mean  how  bie? 

Q-  Yes. 

A.  I'm  a small  time  dealer.  But  I'm  satisfied  with  it 
I just  deal  in  hundreds  of  dollars,  nothing  much  more 
than  that  A gram  of  acid  costs  anywhere  from  $2500 
to  $4500,  but  I don't  think  I'll  ever  have  that  much 
money  I don't  care  enough  about  money  — a lot  of 
dealers  don't.  You  know,  I've  seen  dealers  count  out 
$4000  — but  they  never  get  to  the  end  without  crack- 
ing up  laughing.  You  have  to  laugh  at  money.  I laugh 
at  it. 

Anyone  who  has  $4000  deserves  to  lose  it.  I don't 
think  I'll  ever  have  that  much  money. 

Q.  Yon  don't  care  about  money? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  you  earn? 

A.  With  money?  I give  it  all  away.  As  much  as  I 
can.  I don't  trust  myself  with  it.  It  corrupts  me  — I 
let  it  corrupt  me.  Anyone  with  $4000  deserves  to  be 
burned,  that's  what  I think  — but  most  dealers  don't 
think  that  way. 

I like  the  business.  I like  it  more  than  any  other 
business  I've  been  in  — and  I've  sold  a lot  of  things 
— you  know,  legitimate  things  in  the  straight  world 
| continued  on  page  13) 
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TOM  DONAHUE 
Sandy  Darlington 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Melody  Ranch,  our  current 
hit.  The  Strike  at  KMPX,  is  somewhere  in  the  Second 
Act.  There  are  five  main  active  ingredients  so  far: 
the  Owners,  the  Community,  Larry  Miller,  Tom 
Donahue  and  the  rest  of  the  strikers.  We  find  them 
this  week  turning  about  each  other  in  very  tasteful 
patterns,  developing  coalitions,  self-awareness,  polit- 
ical instinct  all  those  things  you  read  about.  Life, 
in  its  constant  struggle  to  imitate  Art,  is  doing  a 
Godard  flick  for  us.  Every  spectator  is  also  an  actor, 
and  the  winner  gets  a radio  station. 

Last  Tuesday  the  strikers  presented  their  formal, 
legally-phrased  demands  to  the  owners  in  a long  con- 
tract printed  on  paisley  paper.  Negotiations  based  on 
that  document  were  to  begin  Friday,  but  once  again, 
instead  of  showing  up,  the  owners  sent  a lawyer  who 
apparently  had  no  real  power  to  bargain  with  the 
strikers.  AFTRA  (American  Federation  of  Television 
and  Radio  Artists)  has  recognized  the  strike;  that 
should  put  pressure  on  strike-breaking  professionals. 
The  owners  have  sent  letters  of  dismissal  to  the  strik- 
ers at  KPPC  in  Pasadena.  They  may  be  able  to  break 
that  strike.  What  the  KMPX  strikers  would  do  about 
that  is  uncertain.  But  their  position  here  is  still  strong 
The  most  touching  part  of  the  events  involved  Lar- 
ry Miller.  The  owners  flew  him  in  from  Detroit  and 
proposed  that  he  take  over  as  program  director,  form 
a new  KMPX  staff  and  break  the  strike.  At  a certain 
point  he  seemed  prepared  to  do  just  that.  If  he  had 
he  would  have  hurt  the  strike  to  some  extent,  but  he 
would  have  destroyed  himself  as  a person  within  the 
San  Francisco  community,  and  he  didn't  seem  to 
know  it.  It  was  like  watching  a man  about  to  leap 
off  a cliff. 

Larry  Miller  is  a brilliant  disc  jockey,  but  he's  a 
closed-in  person  who  doesn't  mix  well,  the  sort  who, 
when  he  tries  to  break  out  of  his  shell,  sometimes 
gets  very  awkward  and  petty  and  puts  off  the  very 
people  he's  trying  to  get  with  He  ran  a beautiful 
show  all  by  himself,  but  it  seems  he  didn't  really  get  j 
along  with  anyone  else  at  the  station.  Even  so,  he  : 
quite  understandably  aspired  to  be  progrant  director  : 
f and  when  the  rock  part  of  the  station  expanded  : 
I doubt  very  much  that  running  a station  is  his  bag.  : 
but  he  wanted  to  try. 

Instead,  in  came  Tom  Donahue  and  put  together  :■ 
the  entire  organization  that  proved  so  successful  I 
think  Miller  resented  Donahue  for  pre-empting  his  :: 
possibilities  And  I suspect  that  Donahue,  who  is  a ■: 
very  strong-willed  person  himself,  resented  it  that 
Larry  was  there  first,  was  the  main  person  he  didn’t  | 
bring  to  the  station  It  was  kind  of  a Donahue  organ- 
ization and  a Miller  show  Because  of  the  circum-  S 
stances  and  their  own  personalities.  Miller  and  Dona-  >i 
hue  brought  out  the  worst  in  each  other.  Bad  blood  $ 
flowed  -freely  Chic  result  wa>  that  Miller  got  fired  S 
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...And  the  Winner  Gets 
The  Radio  Station 


and  left  town  disliking  Donahue  enough  so  that  he 
would  consider  coming  back  to  scab  in  order  to  get 
even.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen  this  show  be- 
fore as  socialism-in-one-country  us.  permanent  re- 
volution, but  I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  it  now  once  again 
in  modern  dress. 

So  what's  with  Donahue  and  his  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  strikers  and  to  the  station  we  knew  as 
listeners?  Did  he  dominate  too  much?  Was  he  acting 
in  his  own  self-interest  in  a way  that  hurt  the  pro- 
gramming? And  so  on.  Well,  when  he  came  there, 
the  station  was  broke.  Commercially  successful  un- 
derground radio  didn't  exist.  Was  it  possible?  Dona- 
hue felt  that  the  fastest  and  best  way  to  attract  a 
large  audience  was  through  the  music.  So  he  laid 
down  rules  that  stressed  music,  rather  than  news  or 
interviews.  The  rules  were  loose  compared  with  most 
stations,  but  they  did  exist  and  they  were  a bit  too 
rigid  on  our  ears  sometimes.  But  his  formula  worked. 
By  the  time  of  the  strike,  the  station  was  bringing 
in  about  $25,000  monthly  on  ads. 

Donahue  began  a year  ago.  By  now  it  might  seem 
obvious  that  such  a station  was  bound  to  succeed.  It 
didn't  then.  In  fact  it  was  pretty  obvious  it  couldn't 
work.  What  Tom  Donahue  did  was  unheard  of,  ridic- 
ulous, impossible.  Any  clever  person  knows  you  can't 
base  radio  income  on  ads  from  retail  shops.  But  the 
people  who  are  now  on  strike  made  it  work  and 
Donahue  is  the  one  who  put  them  together.  I've  talked 
with  many  of  the  strikers  and  it's  quite  dear  that 
while  some  of  them  disagree  with  Tom  on  some 
points,  they  all  feel  he's  the  only  man  who  could  have 
made  KMPX  and  KPPC  go. 

But  in  a very  groovy  way,  all  that  is  history  now. 
They  went  out  on  strike  on  a one  man,  one  vote  basis 
and  they  are  struggling  together  for  an  ideal.  Their 
seriousness  and  equality  increase  daily.  No  one  man 
is  running  the  show.  A&  soon  as  they  struck,  Tom 
Donahue  started  becoming  an  important  member  of 
the  group  rather  than  the  leader.  And  because  of  the 
benefits  and  the  need  for  help  and  the  general  situa- 


tion of  being  on  the  street  and  visible,  all  sorts  of 
force  lines  are  reaching  from  the  striking  group  out 
into  the  community  and  back.  This  has  been  strength- 
ened further  since  various  bands,  dance  hall  owners 
and  other  advertisers  began  joining  together  with 
the  strikers  toward  the  possible  purchase  of  a radio 
station. 

While  all  these  themes  were  developing,  back  to 
town  came  Larry  Miller,  out  for  blood.  He  saw  the 
whole  thing  as  a chance  to  advance  himself  and  dump 
on  Donahue,  and  at  first  couldn't  see  all  he'd  be  going 
against  if  he  broke  the  strike.  But  then  various  people, 
including  Marvin  Garson,  started  talking  to  him 
about  it.  And  last  Wednesday,  on  the  day  of  the 
Super  Ball  KMPX  Birthday  Party  and  Benefit  Dance 
he  switched.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  does  not  work 
for  KMPX  and  has  no  intention  of  strike  breaking 
This  was  a very  big  change  for  a person  who  was  all 
involved  in  a personal  vengeance  trip.  Of  course  you 
can  say  it  isn't  nice  to  get  so  mean-moody  in  the 
first  place,  but  it  happens  and  the  important  thing  is 
that  he  has  started  to  come  off  it. 

The  strikers  replied  in  kind.  Larry  came  to  the 
Super  Ball  (which  was,  by  the  way)  and  appeared  on 
stage  with  all  the  rest.  Bob  McClay  talked  to  him  at 
length  and  was  working  toward  getting  him  together 
with  Donahue  so  they  could  try  to  quit  their  fight 
As  McClay  said,  there  are  only  a handful  of  di>c 
jockeys  in  this  whole  country  who  have  the  profes- 
sional ability  plus  the  grooviness  to  be  right  for 
KMPX  and  Miller  is  one  of  the  best. 

Of  course  that  doesn't  make  everything  roses.  Mil- 
ler and  Donahue  are  complicated  people  and  the  easv 
solution  is  the  historical  one:  when  in  doubt,  hale 
your  neighbor.  But  the  situation  is  right  for  trying 
Perhaps  in  the  new  more  cooperative  and  equal  struc- 
ture the-KMPX  group  is  evolving,  ways  can  be  found 
for  personalities  as  different  as  Miller  and  Donalu 
to  work  together. 

Happy  Birthday  little  radio  station,  you've  come 
long  way. 
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Wayne  Collins 

At  the  end  of  the  Esplanade,  where  the  King's 
Highway  turns  in  from  the  sea  and  runs  along  Lake 
Merced,  a small  sign  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Cars  pass  by  at  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  none 
slowing  to  see  what  it  says. 

If  any  car  did  slow  down  to  read  it,  it  would  be  to 
no  avail,  for  although  the  sign  reads  "Terry-Brod- 
erick  Dueling  Site  — 1 Mile  Ahead,"  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  such  thing  at  the  end  of  that  mile.  There  is 
nothing  but  a sign  reading  "No  Garbage  Dumping." 
Behind  it  lies  a pile  of  garbage. 

About  a thousand  yards  back  of  the  rubble  is  a 
small  wooded  glade,  cut  through  by  a creek  choked 
with  bull  rushes  and  weeds.  On  one  side  of  the  creek 
is  a short  granite  column  labeled  Terry;  on  the  other 
side,  a similar  column  labeled  Broderick.  It  was  here 
that  in  1859,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court,  David  S.  Terry,  shot  U.S.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Broderick. 

The  two  had  at  one  time  been  political  allies.  Then 
they  were  separated  by  the  slavery  issue.  Broderick 
was  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  Terry  for.  Rela- 
tions between  the  two  deteriorated  rapidly.  During 
the  1858  elections  Terry  damned  Broderick  publicly. 
Broderick  responded  in  kind,  and  Terry  issued  his 
challenge. 

It  was  the  cause  celebre  of  the  city'.  Every  wagon 
and  coach  was  rented  out.  The  Chief  of  Police  came 
in  the  Coroner's  wagon  — there  was  nothing  else 
left  — and  brought  with  him  a warrant  sworn  out  by 
a mutual  friend  of  the  two  men,  charging  them  .with 
intent  to  duel.  So  for  a time  the  duel  was  stopped.  It 
was  illegal  in  California,  but  a judge  ruled  that  he 
could  not  stop  the  intent  to  duel.  It  was  obvious  then 
that  the  duel  would  go  on.  It  occurred  a few  days 
later. 

Each  of  the  men  brought  his  own  doctor  — the 
judge  a respectable  physician;  the  Senator  a German 
immigrant  who  claimed  to  have  been  a doctor  some 
time  in  the  past.  He  came  on  the  scene  dragging  a 
filthy  sack  from  which  protruded  a saw. 

The  men  squared  off,  Broderick  drawing  the  first 
shot.  He  raised  his  arm  only  a few  inches  and  fired. 
The  slug  ripped  into  the  ground,  a few  feet  from 
Terry. 

Broderick  apparently  had  no  wish  to  kill  his  for- 
mer friend.  Not  so  the  judge.  He  aimed  carefully, 
shooting  Broderick  just  above  the  heart.  Broderick 
was  attended  briefly  by  Terry's  physician  — his  own 
had  no  idea  what  to  do  — then  driven  to  a friend's 
house  near  what  is  now  Fort  Mason,  over  bumpy 
roads,  mile  after  mile.  He  died  a day  later. 


Judge  Murders 
Senator  Broderick 


Indicted  for  murder,  Terry  appealed  for  a change  The  judge  impaneled  a jury  without  questioning 
of  venue  to  Marin  County.  It  was  granted.  On  the  them,  and  demanded  testimony.  No  witnesses  were 
day  of  the  trial,  while  the  prosecution  witnesses  were  there  yet,  of  course,  so  the  judge  ordered  the  jury  to 
still  being  ferried  across  the  Bay,  a tough  old  county  return  a verdict  of  not  guilty, 
judge  opened  court  in  San  Rafael.  Most  trials  begin 
at  ten  a.m.  This  one  began  at  nine. 


(continued  on  page  JS) 


Stokely 


(continued  from  page  8) 


Carmichael:  NO!  That's  why  America  lost  when  she  shot  him  down  last  night 
Question:  (Inaudible) 

Carmichael:  We're  waiting  for  what  the  SCLC  wants  to  do 
Question:  What  do  you  say  to  black  people  who  have  to  die  to  do  what  you  say? 
Carmichael:  That  they  take  as  many  white  people  with  them  as  they  can.  We 
die  every  day.  We  die  in  Vietnam  for  the  honkies.  Why  don't  we  come  home 
and  die  in  the  streets  for  our  people?  We  die  every  day.  We  die  cutting  and 
fighting  each  other  inside  our  own  communities.  We  cut  and  fight  and  kill  each 
other  off.  Let's  kill  off  the  real  enemies! 

Black  people  are  not  afraid  to  die.  We  die  all  the  time.  We  die  in  your  jails. 
We  die  in  your  ghettos.  We  die  in  your  rat-infested  homes.  We  die  a thousand 
deaths  every  day.  We're  not  afraid  to  die,  because  now  we're  gonna  die  for 
our  people. 

McKinnie:  On  Monday  our  chairman,  Rap  Brown,  will  be  in  Richmond,  Va., 
according  to  the  honky  Federal  Government.  And  there  will  be  a car  caravan 
to  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Monday  morning.  We're  urging  all  our  black  brothers 
and  sisters  to  come  to  Richmond. 

Question:  Mr.  Carmichael,  what's  the  alternative  to  this  kind  of  retribution  in 
the  streets  that  you  are  talking  about?  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  it? 
Carmichael:  I don't  think  so,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  white  America  is  incap- 
able of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Question:  How  will  Dr.  King's  death  affect  the  leadership? 

Carmichael:  Dr.  King's  death  will  not  affect  our  leadership.  He  will  affect  the 
black  man,  for  he  was  my  brother,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  blood  of  my  blood. 

You  see,  the  mistake  they  made  when  they  shot  Dr.  King  was,  even  though 
Dr.  King  felt  about  nonviolence,  he  was  always  in  the  streets  ready  to  lead  a 
demonstration. 


All  the  other  so-called  leaders  who  talk  about  nonviolence  are  not  on  the 
streets  with  their  people.  Many  people  respected  Dr.  King,  even  though  they 
didn't  agree  with  his  philosophy,  because  at  least  he  was  in  the  streets.  But 
now  there's  really  no  one  else  to  respect  who  talks  about  nonviolence.  The 
people  who  talk  about  nonviolence  are  not  in  the  streets. 

Question:  Mr.  Carmichael,  are  you  declaring  war  on  white  Amercia? 
Carmichael:  White  America  has  declared  war  on  black  people.  She  did  so  when 
she  stole  the  first  black  man  from  Africa.  The  black  man  has  been  . . . patient, 
has  been  resisting  — and  today  the  final  showdown  is  coming. 

That  is  clear.  That  is  crystal  clear.  And  black  people  are  going  to  have  to 
find  ways  to  survive.  The  only  way  to  survive  is  to  get  some  guns.  Because 
that's  the  only  way  white  America  keeps  us  in  check,  because  she's  got  the 
guns. 

Question:  What  do  you  see  this  ultimately  leading  to?  A blood  bath  in  which 
nobody  wins? 

Carmichael:  First,  my  name  is  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  secondly  black  will  survive 
the  blood  bath.  Last  question. 

Question:  What  accomplishments  or  objectives  do  you  visualize  from  the  en- 
counter? What  do  you  think  you  will  accomplish? 

Carmichael:  The  black  man  can't  do  nothing  in  this  country.  Then  we're  going 
to  stand  up  on  our  feet  and  die  like  men.  If  that's  our  only  act  of  manhood„then 
goddammit  we're  going  to  die  We're  tired  of  living  on  our  stomachs. 

Question:  One  last  question:  Do  you  fear  for  your  life? 

Carmichael:  The  Hell  with  my  life!  You  should  fear  for  yours.  I know  I'm 
going  to  die.  I know  I’m  leaving.  (Very  loud  and  long  applause). 

McKinnie:  There  will  be  a just  fight  throughout  the  United  States,  so  that  black 
brothers  and  sisters  can  take  off  that  day  as  slaves  working  for  the  master  and 
think  about,  realize  what  the  honky  is  doing  to  the  black  people  in  this  country 
and  perhaps  then  something  can  be  done.  That's  the  end  of  the  press  conference. 
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BASEBALL  STRATEGY,^,  bardacke 

Monday  should  have  been  the  f.rst  day  of  baseball  season  as  the  Minnesota 
Twins  were  scheduled  to  play  the  Washington  Senators  in  Washington  D C. 
Bui  late  Friday  night  Joe  Cronin,  the  President  of  the  American  League,  real- 
ized that  Lyndon  Johnson,  The  President  of  America,  would  need  paratrooper 
support  to  get  to  the  ballpark  to  throw  out  the  first  ball.  That  would  have 
looked  bad,  and  Cronin  cancelled  the  game. 

So  the  baseball  season  and  the  season  of  riots  begin  together  this  year. 
Baseball  season  always  sneaks  up  on  us,  but  who  would  have  thought  that 
the  summer  riots  were  going  to  begin  in  the  spring?  And  yet  it  is  appropriate 
that  1968's  “Opening  Day”  have  this  double  meaning  as  the  upcoming  base- 
ball season  is  intimately  linked  to  the  survival  of  the  country. 

Few  people  feel  very  hopeful  about  the  outcome  of  the  riots.  The  rioters 
may  create  chaos  in  every  major  American  city  this  summer,  but  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  that  will  produce  anything  good.  The  chances  arc  that  it  will 
lead  only  to  massive  white  retaliation  and  race  war. 

Having  said  that,  however,  there  remains  little  that  a white  radical  can  do. 
We  do  not  seem  capable  of  forcing  white  America  to  get  off  the  black  man's 
back,  and  unless  we  are  able  to  do  that  we  can  not  prevent  (and  we  may  not 
even  want  to  prevent)  the  riots.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we  will  be  given  enough 
time  to  change  America  before  the  black-white  war  gets  out  of  control  and  we 
' are  in  a holocaust. 

I can  see  only  a few  ways  of  getting  more  time.  A serious  natural  disaster, 
like  an  earthquake,  might  do  it.  During  such  a disaster  people  would  be  forced 
into  the  streets  where  they  would  have  to  develop  new  forms  of  co-operation 
in  order  to  survive.  In  this  unstructured  situation  perhaps  people  could  discover 
new  ways  of  living,  acting,  and  being  together.  If  the  experience  were  trau- 
matic enough  and  demanded  a supreme  co-operative  effort,  white  men  and 
black  men  would  have  to  work  together  on  something  that  mattered.  Through 
that  work  they  might  be  able  to  rebuild  the  dream  that  they  can  live  together 
in  peace  and  justice. 

In  contemporary  technological  society  a massive  power  failure  is,  of  course, 
another  kind  of  natural  disaster.  Again  people  would  be  thrown  into  the 
streets  — there  to  talk  and  be  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  new  ways  and 
through  new  forms.  Remember  the  reports  of  the  New  York  City  power  fail- 
ure. For  many  people  it  was  the  greatest  experience  of  their  lives.  They  talked 
to  strangers,  laughed,  screwed,  and  generally  played  in  a city  that  they  had 
always  considered  hostile.  There  was  no  looting,  fighting,  raping,  or  killing. 


And  that  was  New  York  City.  Imagine?  what  a two  week  power  failure  could 
do  for  San  Francisco.  By  the  end  of  it  all  of  us  — blacks  and  whites  — would 

bC  CAH  of  which  brings  us  to  the  approaching  baseball  season.  A good  baseball 
team  can  bring  a sense  of  community  to  a city.  During  an  exciting  season  it 
is  permissible  to  have  extended  conversations  with  strangers  about  the  day's 
game,  or  a star's  slump,  or  the  team's  chances.  It  even  becomes  possible  for  a 
white  man  to  talk  to  a strange  black  man  on  the  bus.  The  team's  fate  is  some- 
how shared  by  the  whole  community.  Black  and  white  together,  as  the  old 
saying  goes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  works.  If  the  San  Francisco  Giants  have  a good 
year  we  will  all  experience  a slightly  enlarged  sense  of  community.  That  feeling 
might  be  enough  to  win  us  another  year  or  two  in  which  to  work  and  build. 

All  of  you  must  think  I have  flipped.  My  argument  is  that  the  only  way 
we  will  avoid  a race  war  is  if  we  experience  a serious  earthquake,  or  a massive 
and  extended  power  failure,  or  a particularly  exciting  baseball  season.  And  it 
is  a ridiculous  argument.  Silly  and  desperate.  Sure.  But  what  is  your  answer, 
buddy,  and  just  how  did  you  feel  last  week? 


AMERICA  WALKS  SOFTLY 


Barry  Weisberg 

Now  seems  to  be  the  season  of  attack  for  the  Peace  Corps.  The  War  clears 
the  monsoon-of-good-intentions  and  brings  us  to  our  senses.  It  is  good  we  are 
not  completely  blind.  But  still  we  wear  blinders.  Most  of  the  critical  thought 
surrounding  the  Peace  Corps  relates  to  its  foreign  imperialistic  role.  All  that 
is  true.  But  more  important  is  the  ideological  function  of  the  Corps  here  in 
America. 

When  John  Kennedy  occupied  Camelot  a new  wave  of  optimism  spread 
through  the  country.  King  John  wore  his  robes  majestically  with  long  wavy 
hair  and  a slight  mystification  of  speech  that  only  a nobleman  might  learn. 
Certainly  all  was  not  as  bad  as  it  seemed.  Certainly  Merlin  Sorenson,  and 
Merlin  Shriver  could  once  again  bring  valor  to  the  name  of  Camelot.  There  was 
hope  that  after  many  ages  of  battle  and  war  justice  might  now  prevail.  With 
this  in  mind  the  Bravest  Young  Knights  from  all  the  land  came  to  the  House 
of  King  John  to  begin  the  Good  Works.  If  ever  there  was  a man  to  meet  a new 
frontier,  bring  hope  from  despair,  it  was  King  John. 

The  road  to  Camelot  was  full  with  finely  clad  Knights  and  their  Maids,  the 
young  and  not  so  young,  the  fresh  clean  smell  of  green  forest.  But  above  all, 
the  road  was  lined  with  Good  Intentions.  So  eager  were  they  that  the  Knights- 
of-Good-Intentions  were  blind  to  the  history  of  King  John.  They  forgot  about 
how  he  built  the  Green  Berets,  tried  to  invade  a neighboring  island  and  had,  in 
fact,  sent  his  own  soldiers  into  the  southern  part  of  his  country  to  suppress  his 
poor  servants  who  sought  an  education.  The  Knights-of-Good-Intentions  did 
not  venture  back  into  the  wtiods  to  talk  with  the  local  serfs  who  had  no  desire 
to  make  war  and  could  not  understand  why  the  Noblemen,  who  had  always 
been  the  cause  of  war  and  famine  in  the  first  place,  should  want  to  alter  their 
position  of  profit.  After  all,  not  everyone  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  into  a 
Noble  House. 

The  young,  though  eager  to  accompany  their  Fathers,  were  asked  to  remain 
at  home  and  they  were  known  first  as  Boy  Scouts  and  then  Vista  Volunteers. 
It  is  exactly  the  Camelot  — King  Arthur  — Don  Quixote  — Boy  Scout  myth 
which  is  the  driving  force  behind  the  Peace  Corps  (and  other  similar  institu- 
tions of  American  colonization)  that  presents  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  the  Left  in  the  United  States.  Such  institutions  continue  to  provide 
a less  painfulAess  tedious,  less  conscious,  less  committeed  alternative  to  those 
alienated  from  America  than  does  the  Left.  When  the  foundation  rots  it  must 
be  replaced.  Good  intentions  are  not  enough.  At  what  point  does  one  realize 
the  fundamental  corruption  of  America  which  must  prevent  one  from  attempt- 
ing to  save,  improve,  give  glory  to  what  is  dead  already.  When  does  one  say, 
as  does  Sir  Lancelot  in  the  end,  that  everything  will  not  be  OK,  that  what 
divides  us  is  more  than  what  unites  us.  That  the  only  course  today  is  struggle. 
Through  the  Peace  Corps  America  continues  to  walk  softly  over  the  good 
intentions  of  her  children  and  the  contradictions  of  her  landscape.  The  Big 
Stick  is  never  far  behind.  The  CIA  accompanies  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  enforces  Vista.  And  it  is  impossible  to  help  from  being  used, 
manipulated  by  the  mythical  nature  of  the  Camelot  image. 

More  than  any  single  idea  or  event,  America  has  believed  historically  that 
everything  will  turn  out  for  the  best,  with  hard  work  and  perseverance.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Indians  and  focusing  today  on  Vietnam,  Good  Intentions  has 
been  the  excuse  to  explain  barbarous  history  of  colonial  violence.  Only  now  do 
the  contradictions  of  the  American  Dream  rise  to  the  surface.  The  task  of  the 
left  is  to  further  divide,  further  fragment,  continue  to  expose  contradiction. 
The  clear  and  painful  truth  is  that  the  struggle  for  liberation  will  be  long,  full 
with  anguish  and  not  paved  merely  with  good  intentions.  It  will  be  paved  with 
a deep  commitment  to  radical  politics  and  hard  work  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Also  love.  And  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  everything  will  turn  out  as  we  wish. 
But  sometimes  a man  must  fight  not  because  he  can  win,  but  because  a man  can 
do  no  other. 
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Terrible  Ted  and  the  Stonecutters 


Charles  Tweed 

The  twenty  mile  stretch  between  Bloomington  and 
Bedford,  Indiana  is  pure  limestone.  The  quarries  in 
this  Limestone  Capital  of  the  World  are  magnificent. 
With  towering  cranes  held  steady  by  slender  cables, 
they  look  like  an  endless  circus  grounds  just  before 
the  canvas  is  spread.  The  limestone  is  pulled  out  of 
the  ground  in  pieces  as  big  as  freightcars.  Then  it  is 
cut  up  and  used  to  make  buildings.  Occasionally, 
people  make  statues  out  of  it.  Bedford  once  had  a 
giant  limestone  statue  of  Joe  Palooka.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  his  creator.  Ham  Fischer,  Bedford's  most 
famous  citizen.  Joe  Palooka  disappeared  bit  by  bit, 
first  his  nose,  then  an  arm,  as  jealous  hooligans  dy- 
namited him.  Finally  Joe  was  nothing  but  rubble,  and 
the  city  fathers  swept  him  up. 

Limestone  is  the  American  Dream  of  southern  In- 
diana. It  made  a few  ignorant  men  rich.  And  it  made 
a lot  of  ignorant  men  stonecutters.  Stonecutters  are 
a breed  apart,  like  miners.  They  work  hard  in  long, 
dusty  mills,  innocently  breathing  the  deadly  white 
powder  that  eventually  fills  their  lungs.  They  are 
proud,  rough  and  noisy,  and  they  have  names  like 
Ivan  Pertelbaugh  and  Igor  Pate  tatooed  on  their  arms. 
Stonecutters  drink  on  . the  Levee,  a seedy  cluster  of 
taverns  and  honky-tonks  below  Bloomington's  Pi- 
geon Hill.  They  fight  there  too,  making  the  Levee  a 
treacherous  place  for  the  casual  visitor. 

The  only  match  for  the  stonecutters  are  the  foot- 
ball players  of  Indiana  University.  These  men  are 
drawn  primarily  from  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  steel  towns  of  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana. 
When  I was  in  high  school  the  toughest  was  Ted 
Karras,  brother  of  Alex  and  a member  of  the  meanest 
family  in  Gary.  Once  my  older  brother,  Mike  Tweed, 
and  his  gang  of  toughs  accidentally  set  upon  Karras 
He  beat  their  faces  against  the  side  of  a car.  My 
father  said  Ted  Karras  ought  to  be  put  in  jail,  he  was 
so  mean. 

When  I was  in  college,  playing  for  Indiana,  the 
most  feared  man  was  The  Tree.  The  Tree  was  six  feet 
six  and  weighed  260  pounds.  He  was  of  pure  African 
ancestry  and  was  the  world's  strongest  man.  He  did 
not  fight,  however,  possibly  because  no  one  ever 
wanted  to  try  him.  Occasionally  he  stopped  fights, 
just  by  grabbing  the  combatants  and  shouting  stop. 
It  always  worked.  Once  The  Tree  went  mad  and  be- 
gan destroying  his  room.  A group  of  us  gathered 
quietly  outside  his  door,  listening  to  him  chant  and 
knock  in  the  wall.  We  did  not  interfere  or  ask  later 
what  was  the  matter. 

Our  greatest  fighter  was  Terrible  Ted,  master  of 
the  Levee.  Terrible  Ted  was  a small  man  for  a foot- 
ball player,  perhaps  180  pounds.  But  he  was  strong 
and  murderous,  and  he  fought  stonecutters  every 
Saturday  night.  No  one  knew  why  Terrible  Ted 
fought.  He  was  a shy  man  and  rarely  talked,  ncVer 
shouted,  even  in  fights.  Nor  did  he  smile.  When  his 
teeth  showed  he  looked  like  a different  person,  it  was 
so  rare. 

Terrible  Ted  did  not  start  fights.  Fighting  was 
merely  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his  presence,  as  if 
his  life  were  guided  by  some  brutal,  vulgar  material- 
ism. He  carried  out  his  tasks  with  grim  indifference 
Once  he  joined  me  for  a walk  and  began  to  talk  about 
fighting.  "I  think  I was  in  a fight  last  night,"  he  said. 
"I  hit  some  guy  and  he  said  he  was  gonna  sue  me  for 
assault  and  battery  and  everything  else.  So  I hit  him 
again."  He  was  as  dangerous  to  play  football  against 
as  fight.  He  even  beat  on  the  dummies.  We  had  night- 
mares, about  playing  against  eleven  of  him.  Terrible 
Ted  and  The  Tree  were  the  best  defensive  ends  in  the 
Big  Ten.  Both  started  in  the  college  all-star  game. 

Terrible  Ted's  favorite  spot  was  Covington's  Tav- 
ern, Woody  Covington,  prop.  Covington's  was  a low, 
greenish  cinderblock  building  with  booths  covered  by 
red  plastic.  Outside  a sign  said  World  Champion  Fid- 
dler Tonight.  Inside  it  said  Do  Not  Spit  on  the  Floor 
Terrible  Ted  fought  the  Big  Swede  stonecutter  there 
while  the  World  Champion  Fiddler  of  1932  played 
Nine  Pound  Hammer. 


Charles  Tweed  and  ]oe  Palooka  at  Covington’s,  1947 


This  nine  pound  hammer,  it's  a little  too  heavy 
For  my  size,  Buddy  for  my  size. 

Terrible  Ted's  head  and  neck  looked  like  a howitzer 
shell.  His  hands  whistled  and  flew  like  birds.  His 
friends  moved  through  the  crowd,  challenging  spec- 
tators. Paul  the  stonecutter  dropped  an  old  wino  on 
the  table.  A honky-tonk  angel  with  rouge  stuck  in 
the  crevices  of  her  face  threw  a glass.  A boy  ran  for 


the  door  and  broke  his  back. 

It's  a long  way  to  Harlan,  it's  a long  way  to  Hazard 
fust  to  get  a little  booze,  to  get  a little  booze. 

The  Big  Swede  stonecutter  was  dead.  Terrible  Ted 
knocked  his  brain  loose.  He  didn't  mean  to  but  it 
happened  that  way.  Two  months  later  Woody  Cov- 
ington got  shot  to  death  by  his  woman,  and  the  tav- 
ern closed.  Terrible  Ted  retired  undefeated  to  the 
penitentiary. 


Dop< 
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— like  vacuum  cleaners  and  encyclopedias 

Q.  Doesn't  it  bother  you  that  the  LSD  business  is 
illegal ? 

A.  No.  The  threat  of  imprisonment  does  nothing  to 
me.  You  know,  there  are  established  dealers  who've 
been  around  for  years.  In  fact,  the  biggest  dealers 
are  the  safest.  This  is  the  way  it  works:  1 give  you 
$400  today,  you  invest  it  in  acid,  make  a profit,  and 
you  give  me  back  $5000  next  week.  No  work,  no 
risk.  But  that's  investment,  that's  pure  capitalism, 
not  dealing.  I'm  a dealer.  But  there's  almost  no  risk 
for  the  capitalist  in  the  acid  business. 

Q.  Well,  how  capitalistic  is  the  LSD  business' 

A.  It  epitomizes  capitalism.  Of  course,  even  dealing 
is  capitalism,  sure.  You  know,  in  reality,  the  price 
of  acid  is  less  than  a nickel  a hit.  No  — less  than  a 
penny  a hit. 

Q.  And  you're  capitalistic  too. 

A.  Sure.  But  that's  just  a word.  I'm  a communist 
too.  Capitalism  and  communism  — they're  just  words 

— opposites,  dualities.  There's  room  for  both  in  the 
world.  They  complement  each  other  and  cancel  each 
other  out. 

Q.  Well,  then  what  would  you  call  the  economic 
system  that  runs  this  country ? 

A.  What  would  I call  it?  Rotten. 

Listen,  I'm  dealing  because  I've  decided  to.  Because 
I like  to.  I sleep  the  best  at  nights  I ever  have  And 
I deal  honestly  — I don't  burn  anyone  — everyone 


who  buys  acid  off  of  me  gets  a money  back  guarantee. 
Q.  Like  a General  Motors  warranty. 

A.  Right.  Only  General  Motors  is  legal  and  I'm 
illegal.  There's  other  differences  too:  my  business 
exists  because  I like  to  do  it.  If  I burn  someone,  I 
take  responsibility  and  I do  something  about  it.  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  a corporation.  That  means  that  all  the 
people  who  work  for  CM  ("General  Motors  is  Peo- 
ple" — remember?)  — all  those  people  are  working 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation.  Whenever  they  screw 
a customer,  they  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  corporation 
Whenever  they  make  a pile  of  money,  it's  by  the 
grace  of  the  corporation  that  they're  allowed  to  earn 
it.  The  corporation  is  God  and  this  God  sanctifies 
everything  they  do. 

Anyway,  I'm  as  happy  as  I've  ever  been. 

Q./  What  about  jail? 

A.  Jail?  It's  there  all  right.  I think  about  it  some 
times  — 1 don't  let  it  bother  me. 

I'm  going  to  get  busted  — that's  inevitable.  I've 
decided  that.  You  know,  I try  to  visualize  the  court 
room  scene  — there  1 am  standing  before  the  judg 
and  he's  all  ready  to  tell  me  how  evil  I am  and  then 
I start  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  it.  But  maybe  I 
won't.  No  — I won't  get  at  the  judge.  That  won  t do 
much  good.  I've  resigned  myself  to  that. 

But  I don’t  think  I'd  mind  being  in  jail  at  all.  A lot 
of  people  are  in  jails.  You  know,  some  of  your  best 
people  are  in  jails.  Sure.  2600  arrested  in  Washing 
ton  D.C.  last  week  Maybe  there'll  be  so  many  peopl 
in  jail  they  have  to  gas  them  to  get  rid  of  them. 

But  I don't  think  I'd  mind  being  in  jail,  at  all.  May 
be  jail  would  be  a relief.  It  might  be  nice. 
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Why  haven't  you  seen  the  Memphis  police  chief  on  television? 
Why  haven't  you  seen  the  mayor  of  Memphis?  Why  haven't  you 
seen  an  interview  with  any  of  the  dozens  of  Memphis  policemen 
who  swarmed  all  over  King's  hotel  room  moments  after  the  shot? 

Why  haven't  the  mass  media  given  you  any  information  at  all 
except  for  assurances  from  United  States  Attorney-General  Ramsey 
Clark  that  the  assassination  was  the  act  of  some  "deranged  indir 
vidual"?  How  were  they  able  to  officially  certify  a man  as  insane 
when  they  didn't  even  know  his  name? 

The  mass  media  haven't  been  reporting  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  they've  been  running  a smoothly-produced  soap  opera.  Americans  feel 
"shock  and  dismay,"  are  "stricken  with  grief,"  the  announcers  say.  But  aside 
from  Southern  Negroes  and  the  older  generation  of  Northern  Negroes  and  the 
churchy  white  liberals,  which  Americans  are  they  talking  about? 

Southern  racists  are  delighted  at  the  assassination  of  a man  they  have  al- 
ways called  Martin  Luther  Coon.  The  great  majority  of  white  people  are  not 
"numb  with  grief"  but  just  plain  numb.  They  have  to  be  told  by  television 
announcers  that  they  are  in  mourning.  There  is  really  one  thing  on  their 
minds  — does  this  thing  mean  more  trouble  from  the  colored  people? 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  on  television  when  he  was  handed  a note  saying 
Martin  Luther  King  was  dead.  He  interrupted  his  speech  and  said:  "I  have  to 
announce  that  Martin  Luther  King  has  been  shot  to  death  — but  I am  happy 
to  report  that  Memphis  is  quiet." 

That's  how  white  America  feels  about  the  assassination.  Now  what  about 
the  facts  of  the  assassination?  What  about  the  question:  Who  killed  Martin 
Luther  King? 

Editions  of  the  daily  newspapers  appearing  a few  hours  after  King's  death 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Memphis  police  were  swarming  all  over  King's  hotel 
room  minutes  after  the  shot.  They  quoted  a King  aide  as  saying  the  police 
came  from  the  same  direction  as  the  bullet  did. 

Where  exactly  had  the  police  been  stationed?  Hoiv  did  they  know  exactly 
where  the  shot  had  come  from?  If  they  had  the  whole  area  staked  out,  why  ■ 
didn't  they  manage  to  catch  — or  catch  a glimpse  of  — an  assassin  who  they 
say  walked  down  a long,  long  corridor  and  a flight  of  stairs  and  emerged  from 
a doorway  with  a rifle  in  his  hand? 

The  television  cameras  have  showed  us  aerial  views  with  Xs  and  dotted 
lines  showing  where  King  was,  where  the  assassin  was,  how  the  bullet  flew 
and  how  the  killer  fled.  But  they  fail  to  show  where  the  police  were  standing, 
and  what  their  path  was  to  Martin  Luther  King's  room. 

Attorney-General  Clark'announces  in  the  same  breath  that  the  authorities 
are  "closing  in"  on  the  killer  and  that  they  are  searching  farther  and  farther 
afield.  And  nobody  seems  to  notice  or  care. 

Who  should  investigate  this  crime?  The  Memphis  police?  The  United 
States  Attorney-General?  Or  perhaps  a special  Pres.dential  Commission  com- 
posed of  distinguished  personnages  like  Earl  Warren? 

Since  it  is  only  black  people  who  really  care  about  Martin  Luther  King's 
death,  the  only  appropriate  solution  is  a Black  Commission  of  Inquiry,  com- 
posed of  black  leaders  ranging  from  Whitney  Young  and  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Bobby  Seale. 

This  is  not  something  you  ask  the  President  to  establish,  this  is  something 
black  people  will  have  to  set  up  themselves  - just  set  it  up  and  go  right  to 
work  calling  witnesses.  It's  a bit  of  what  you  call  Black  Power. 
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Mock  Battle 

(continued  from  page  3) 

One  kid  ihrcw  a boitlc  at  the  police,  but 
missed.  The  police  made  no  aitcmpt  to  pursue 
him.  A cop  got  up  light  when  demonstra- 
tors ran  a "Free  the  Panthers"  and  "Racism 
Breeds  Destruction  — End  Racism  Now 
sign  up  n city  flag  pole  across  the  street  from 
the  city  jail.  No  violence  broke  out,  however, 
and  no  arrests  were  made.  Prisoners  on  the 
last  floor  of  the  City  Hall  waved  their  hands 
at  the  demonstrators  when  they  heard  the 
noise  below. 

The  march  and  demonstration  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Alameda  County  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party.  Leaving  from  the  Berkeley 
campus,  marchers  snaked  their  way  down 
Telegraph  Avenue,  up  Grand  Avenue,  down 
Piedmont  and  Harrison  Avenues  and  up  sev- 
eral side  streets  to  Lake  Merritt  across  from 
the  City  Hall.  PFM  spokesmen  explained  that 
the  circuitous  route  of  the  march  was  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  movement  against  racism 
into  the  wealthy  white  communities  which 
arc  at  the  root  of  white  racism  in  America. 
Most  of  the  neighborhoods  they  passed,  how- 
ever, were  lower  middle  class  or  white  work- 
ing class. 

Most  of  the  marchers  were  white.  Per- 
haps if  they  had  been  predominantly  black 
they  would  have  gotten  a worse  response 
from  the  white  neighborhoods  they  passed 
through  — as  it  was,  they  got  none,  with 
one  exception,  that  is.  On  Harrison  Avenue 
one  bearded  demonstrator  stepped  out  of  the 
march  to  expain  white  racism  for  the  benefit 
of  a working  class  woman  watering  her  lawn. 
He  mentioned  civil  war  and  the  oppression 
of  black  people  in  America.  Perhaps  that  was 
what  they  deserved,  she  replied. 

At  the  Lake  Merritt  rally,  Bob  Mandel 
spoke  for  Stop  the  Draft  Week  (cosponsors 
of  the  demonstration),  and  Mike  Jones  and 
Paul  Jacobs  of  PFM  spoke.  A Black  Panther 
spoke  briefly  and  appealed  for  funds. 

"A  lot  of  people  who  wouldn't  march  with 
King  when  he  was  alive  will  now,"  said  Ja- 
cobs. He  was  referring  to  the  politicians  — 
governors,  senators  and  mayors  — who  now 


will  attend  King's  funeral  or  march  in  Mem 
phis.  Many  of  the  blacks  in  the  crowd  ex- 
pressed their  anger  openly  when  Jacobs  point- 
ed out  that  Governor  Reagan  had  just  ap- 
pointed Oakland's  Mayor  Redding  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  California  at  King's  funeral 
The  only  person  who  represented  those  as- 
sembled, said  Jacobs  was  Huey  P.  Newton 
on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  City  Hall  — t|lc  |ajj 
block. 

After  Jacobs,  the  meeting  got  out  of  con- 
trol. Jack  Weinberg  was  scheduled  as  last 
speaker  but  could  not  finish.  People  around 
the  microphone  began  demanding  that  the 
demonstration  move  over  to  the  courthouse 
One  black  got  the  microphone  and  demanded 
that  everyone  go  over  there  and  free  Huey 
Newton  It  was  then  that  the  crowd,  a little 
more  than  half  its  original  size,  moved  on 
the  courthouse.  Maybe  Newton,  inside  the 
jail,  thought  the  demonstrators  meant  it  The 
police  didn't  think  so,  because  they  responded 
with  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  men. 
Obviously  the  demonstrators  didn't  mean  it 
physically  either,  and  got  out  of  the  way  „| 
the  police.  It  was  all  over  but  the  shouting 
and  the  flag  raising,' but  still.  Bob  Mandel  - 
words  seemed  to  portend  the  future: 

"There  are  30,000  troops  in  the  American 
ghettoes  right  now;  there  were  only  25.0<Vi 
in  Vietnam  in  1964." 


Boston  Students 
Beaten  to  Death 

BOSTON  (Liberation  News  Service I — 
Three  white  Northeastern  University  students 
were  beaten  to  death  here  Friday  night  al- 
though the  professional  press  has  not  report- 
ed the  incident. 

Stephen  Davis,  a staff  reporter  for  the  Bos- 
ton University  News,  has  compiled  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  the  killings.  As  of  Sunday 
though,  the  media  here  were  still  holding 
the  story,  reportedly  on  advice  from  local 
police. 

The  students'  names  are  still  unknown. 
Meanwhile,  the  ghetto  neighborhod  of  Re- 
bury has  been  surrounded  by  police  and  na- 
tional guardsmen  since  Friday  night. 
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• louis  rapoport 

| As  everyone  knows,  numbers  represent  a great  deal 
| more  than  units  of  measure.  The  decade  is  not  arith- 
[ematic,  but  powers  and  principles:  wisdom,  beauty, 
[the  kingdom.  . . 

[In  grammar  school,  one  hears  "arab  numbers"  and 
[ roman  numerals;"  sees  television  shows  based  on 
[the  numbers  game,  roulette,  the  lucky  number,  the 
[13th  guest  (who  is  murdered),  the  sixth  sense,  the 

• eleventh  hour. 

• After  one  leaves  grammar  school  and  becomes  a dope 
'fiend,  everything  gains  universal  significance:  jayne 
mansfield  sipping  a brandy-alexander  at  the  Top  of 
the  Sixes  (666)  Bar  in  Manhattan  awakens  an  image 
of  lucifer  rising  and  brings  recollection  that  666  rep- 
resents the  opposite  forces  at  work  in  the  last  days  of 
mankind. 

America  is  the  number  1 country.  The  Dow-jones 
average  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  870. 
Last  year,  the  D-j  average  was  over  950,  and  brokers 
were  sniffing  the  historic,  unthinkable,  millenium. 
American  prosperity  and  hegemony  would  eventual- 
ly break  the  1000  mark. 


duc  increasing  war  costs  and  dollar  uncertainty  pre- 
vented the  financial  millenium  from  happening. 
American  alchemists,  working  to  save  the  sinking 
number  one,  devised  a scheme  to  make  people  think 
that  paper  was  as  good  as  gold  (they  called  it  "paper- 
gold"),  and  for  weeks,  the  emperor  paraded  through 
the  streets. 

Meanwhile,  everyone  watched  the  numbers.  When 
the  evil  pig  who  ruled  America  announced  that  he 
would  step  aside  for  more  sophisticated  pork  to  rule 
in  his  place,  the  overjoyed  brokers  watched  Jones 
rise  20  dollars  in  one  day.  The  wicked  witch  would 
not  run  again  and  the  war  would  stop. 

War  generally  pays,  but  this  Vietnam  war  was  not 
paying  the  returns  expected  of  it.  Brokers  therefore 
termed  themselves  "doves,"  and  debunked  'Marxist 
Theory  about  business/industry  war-mongering. 
The  market  rallied  four  days,  with  the  highest  vol- 
ume of  all  history  (76  million  shares  in  5 days).  The 
rally  stopped  slightly  on  Friday  — down  6 — because 
Martin  Luther's  murder  might  cause  some  decrease 
in  Easter  Sales  (second  only  to  Christmas  Sales).  46 
cities  with  rioting  niggers  is  bad  for  business. 
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DUEL 


(continued  from  page  11) 

For  a time  the  public  was  angry;  the  newspapers 
screamed  outrage.  But  then  it  quieted  down.  Years 
later,  Broderick  got  a street  named  after  him.  Terry's 
phenomenal  luck  with  the  law  held  intact.  Only  a 
few  years  before  he  had  destroyed  the  Vigilance 
Committee  by  knifing  one  of  its  members  and  going 
unpunished  by  the  Vigilantes  who  arrested  him.  His 
luck  held  out  until  he  slugged  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Judge  and  was  shot  down  by  a federal  marshall  — 
but  that  is  another  story. 

Many  years  later  the  DAR  placed  the  monuments 
at  the  dueling  site,  then  they  too  fell  into  disrepair. 

A revival  was  attempted  only  once  more,  during 
the  reign  of  Mayor  Christopher.  A young  boy,  inter- 
ested for  some  reason  in  San  Francisco  history,  ran 
into  the  Mayor  in  the  De  Young  Museum.  He  asked 
the  mayor  why  there  was  no  sign  at  the  dueling  site 
The  Mayor  said  he  was  off  duty,  it  was  a weekend, 
he  had  only  come  to  look  at  an  art  exhibit,  would  the 
boy  please  write  his  office  a letter? 

Getting  no  response,  the  boy  inveigled  his  father 
into  paying  for  a sign  which  they  put  up  themselves, 
one  cold  April  day.  It  was  shortly  tom  down  by  the 
neighborhood  kids,  who  had  no  interest  in  Terry 
or  Broderick. 

Back  of  the  rubbish,  the  granite  markers  still  stand, 
crumbling  slowly,  losing  their  battle  with  the  grass 
and  with  time,  facing  the  encroachments  of  the 
suburbs. 


DEALING 

Wheel  and  Deal  through  the  EXPRESS  TIMES 
for  only  50c  a line  every  week!  Call  or  write 
Stay,  IS  Lafayette  St.,  SF,  863-7775. 


BARBAROUS  THEFT  — Reward  to  whoever 
finds  or  returns  Mad  River's  Gibson  ES-335- 
TDC  (ser  no  862364)  cherry  finished  GUI- 
TAR. Call  552-1595. 


TAKE  PEACE  & FREEDOM  DOWN  THE 
PENINSULA!  — Mike  Rosner  needs  ride  from 
Marina,  SF  to  Burlingame,  weekdays  — ggj 
2008,  weekends  775-8878. 


ncwsSOUNDSpaper  — new  monthly  music 
newspaper,  news  & reviews  of  jazz,  folk,  rock, 
pop,  r&b,  country.  12  issues,  S3,  from  new- 
SOUNDSpaper,  210  Fifth  Avc.,  NYC  10010. 


STEVE  PETRO  — who  left  home  Feb.  19 
please  let  mom  and  dad  know  you  are  okay. 
Phone  collect  or  send  a postcard.  We  love 
you. 
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thursday 


Wednesday  april 

MEETING:  Bay  Area  Labor  Assembly  for 
Peace,  ILGWU  Hall,  660  Howard,  SF.  Leon- 
ard Levy  on  "Vicinam  and  the  Labor  Move- 
ment," 8 pm. 

FILMS:  Experimental  films  & tapes,  followed 
by  Crome  Circus;  Straight  Theater,  SF,  7:30 
pm,  FREE. 

FILM:  On  the  Night  Stage  (1915)  k The  Toll 
Gate  (1920),  both  with  Wm.  S.  Hart;  Merritt, 
5714  Grove,  Oak!,  7 pm,  FREE. 

FILMS:  George  Kuchar's  Color  Me  Shameless, 
also  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  Virgin,  also  Mike 
Kuchar's  The  Craven  Sluck,  also  Fragments, 
Wheeler,  UCB,  8 & 10  pm,  $1,  spons  Cin 
Psychcdelica,  info  848-3172. 

FILMS:  Jazz  — Bill  Evans  short.  Love  You 
Madly  (w/  Ellington),  Monterey  Jazz  Festival 
cuts,  moderator  Ralph  Gleason;  Pauley,  UCB, 

8 pm,  FREE. 

FILM.  The  Bed,  by  James  Broughton  begins 
week  run  with  full-length  features;  Surf,  Ir- 
ving St.,  S.F.,  adm.,  info  664-6300. 

APRIL  11 

KPFA  GALLERY  CONCERTS:  "My  End  is 
my  Beginning,”  composed  by  Robert  Moran 
and  Christopher  Lantz  and  Irmfried  Radhou- 
cr.  8:30  pm.  Bkly  Art  Cent.,  1275  Walnut, 
Bkly.  Info  848-6767. 

FILMS:  Renoir's  "Paris  Does  Strange  Things" 
with  Ingrid  Bergman;  Rossellini's  "Fear" 
with  Ingrid  Bergman,  145  Dwindle,  UCB,  8 
pm,  $1,  F W Murnau  Film  So.,  658-8609. 
FORUM:  Rev.  John  Pairman  Brown,  on  Jesus, 
the  Liberated  Man;  Hearth,  Oak  k Baker,  SF, 

8 pm.  FREE,  info  626-1910. 

FILM:  Burgtheatrc  "Leseabend"  Pauley,  UCB, 

8 pm,  $1  (students  50c). 

FILMS:  Andalusian  Dog,  more;  4416  18th 
St,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $ 1,  info  861-5491. 

FILMS:  more  Hollywood  home  movies  b 
George  & Mike  Kuchar;  756  Union,  SF,  8:3 
pm,  $1,  spons  Canyon  Cinema  Thecguc.  inf 
781-4719. 

CLASS:  Life  Drawing.  2125  Bush,  No.  C,  SF, 
7:30-10  pm,  SI  50,  info  922-0843. 

CLASS:  Public  speaking,  poise  development, 
spons  Kerista;  8:30  pm,  free  loc  & info  647- 
3908. 

CLASS:  Hatha  Yoga,  1748  Haight,  SF,  10-12 
noon. 

POETRY  READINGS:  Blue  Unicom  Coffee 
House,  1927  Hayes,  SF,  adm  (?);  info  752- 
671. 

POETRY  READINGS  I/Thou,  1736  Haight, 

SF,  50c  (students  35c),  info  386-9860. 

HOOT:  Ellen  Faust;  Hearth,  Oak  k Baker 
SF,  9 pm,  FREE. 

DANCE:  Ann  Halprin  leads  myths  (theatre 
experiments  w/  audience  participation),  321 
Divisadero,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $3  (students  $2.50), 
info  626-0414. 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  1703  Grove,  Bkly,  2:30- 
6 pm,  FREE,  info  845-2470. 

CLASSES:  Creative  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture; beg  to  adv,  info  922-0843. 

friday  april  12 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Fillmore,  Big  Brother, 
Booker  T k the  MGs,  Iron  Butterfly,  9 pm,  $3. 
CONCERT/DANCE.  Mad  River,  more,  lights; 
Straight  Theatre,  SF,  9 pm,  $2. 

DRAMA:  My  End  . . . , see  April  11. 

LECTURE:  GTs  Against  the  War;  Organiz- 
ing Among  the  Troops,  w / Howard  Pctrick, 
former  PFC;  2338  Market,  SF,  8 pm.  $1  (stu- 
dents & unemployed  50c),  Spons  MLF,  info 
552-1266. 

FILMS:  Andalusian  Dog,  more,  see  April  11, 
note  new  times  8 & 10  pm 
FOLK:  Jean  Redpath:  1606  Bonita,  Bkly,  9 
pm,  50c,  free  coffee  k cookies,  info  841-4824. 
FILMS:  Laurel-Hardy,  Chaplin,  Fields,  Our 
Gang,  etc.;  Stcppenwolf,  Bkly  8:30-10:30  pm, 
FREE,  info  845-9382. 

FILMS:  4 features  (6-8  hrs),  classics  & new. 
free  refreshments.  3727  Elston,  Oak,  7:30  pm, 

Sats,  6:30  pm  Suns,  $1  each  night,  info  261- 
8713. 


Pitschel  Players  Presents 

THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 

Saturday  nights  9 pm 
Admission  $1.50 

1 120  Julian  Street,  between  Mission  k 
Valencia  off  15th  St.,  S.F. 


HEY 


863-7775 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Bkly  Anti-draft  Union, 
1703  Grove,  Bkly;  counseling  Tu-Th-Sat 
2:30-6  pm;  FREE,  info  845-2470. 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  Liberation  Commune 
info  648-1237. 

LECTURES:  Hypnosis,  ESP,  Phenomenology, 
Existentialism;  Sats  thru  April  27.  8 pm,  Inst 
of  Applied  Hypnosis,  961  Moraga  Rd„  Lafa- 
yette; $1.50,  info  284-5850. 

LECTURES:  Ecological  Awareness,  Ralph 
Metzner;  spons  Esalen  Inst;  Lowgren  Rm 
Grace  Cathedral,  Calif  & Taylor,  SF;  Tues- 
days thru  April  30;  8 pm;  $2.50  lecture  (stu- 
dents $2);  info  431-8771. 

AUDITION:  dancers  needed  to  appear  with 
Duke  Ellington  & Orchestra  in  April  info 
WA  1-0904. 

FREE  UNIV  REGISTRATION:  Classes  begin 
April  22,  info  525-6614. 

RICHMOND  SYMPHONY  CHORUS:  needs 
new  members;  info  526-3491. 

BALLET  '68:  Most  nights  April  1-May  21 
info  775-2021,  751-2141. 

BIRD-WATCHING  Nesting  season  at  Audo- 
bon  Canyon  Ranch,  Bolinas  Lagoon;  week- 
ends, holidays,  through  July  4,  10  am-4  pm 
info  C.W.  Zumwalt,  73  Via  LaCumbre  Green - 
brae,  Calif. 

VIGIL/PICKET : Waterfront  gate.  Naval 

Weapons  Station,  Port  Chicago;  daily 
(since  Aug  6,  1966)  ;info,  rides,  339-966S 
376-4621. 

ENTERTAINMENT  (not  Suns):  Coffee  house 
thing— live  entertainment  Sats,  misc  other 
days;  East  West,  133  Gregory  Ln,  Pleasam 
Hill,  info  687-0137. 

MEDITATE  (M-F  except  days  w/  a 4 or  9 in 
l their  dates):  Zen  (Za  Zen),  1670  Dwight 
jBkly,  5:45  am,  FREE,  spons  Zen  Center 
[SF,  info  845-2403. 

fOSPITALITY  HOUSE:  In  the  Tenderloin  - 
|I48  Leavenworth,  SF,  3-12  pm. 

IFOLKDANCE  (SF):  427  So.  Van  Ness,  SF. 
almost  daily,  evngs,  teaching,  info  431-39-14 
431-6200. 

irday  APRIL  13 

PARTY:  Benefit  P&F  Movement,  1412  Haw- 
thorne Terrace,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1  (women).  SI  . 50 
(men).  FREE  BEER.  Info  549-0690. 

DRAMA:  Pitchcll  Players,  "WC  Fields  Mem- 
orial Orph,"  9 pm,  $1.50,  120  Julian  St.,  SF 
FILMS:  "Far  from  Vietnam"  by  Godard,  Rc- 
nais,  Varda,  and  others;  plus  Czech  master- 
piece 'The  Hand,"  Wheeler,  UCB,  7:30  k 
9:30  pm,  $1.25. 

DANCE/CONCERT.  Straight  Theater,  Mad 
River,  Santana  Blues  Band,  Dandelion  Wine. 
Lights/Brotherhood  of  Light.  9 pm,  Haight 
St,  SF,  $2. 

DANCE/CONCERT : Avalon,  Ace  of  Cups, 
Thugs,  Allmen  Joy,  9 pm,  $3. 


Sunday 


APRIL  14 


ROCK  CONCERT : Every  Sun  thru  Spring  — 
Bands,  etc.  at  Muir  Beach  (right  next  to  Stin- 
son), 1 pm,  $1.50. 


monday 


APRIL  15 


FILMS:  "The  Laughing  Man"  and  psto  the 
Laughing  Man,  two  East  German  documen- 
taries on  the  NATO  mercenary  Siegfried 
"Congo”  Muller;  Wheeler,  UCB,  8 pm,  $1 
spons  Faculty  Documentar^Films  Comm 
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UNIVERSITY  ARf  MUSE'UM' 
Jean-Luc  Godard  Retrospective 

"ALPHAV1LLE" 

with  Eddie  Constantine,  Anna  Karina 
and 

"MASCULIN-FEM1N1N" 

J with  Jean-Pierre  Leaud,  Chantal  Goya 
Sunday  Wheeler  Aud 

• ApriH4  UC  Campus 

4:00  and  8:00 

Tickets  at  the  Door 
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RFK  IMPLICATED 


Mark  Lane 
On  Bobby’s  Role 
In  JFK  Death 
—and  Since 

"My  source  states  that . . . one  of 
the  men  chosen  by  Robert  Ken- 
nedy to  participate  in  the  Castro 
assassination  was  later  employed 
by  the  CIA  for  the  assassination 
that  actually  did  take  place  in 
Dallas." 

MARK  LANE 


For  more  than  four  years  since  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  I have 
declined  to  make  public  an  analysis  of  the  strange  conduct  of  Robert  Kennedy 
vis-a-vis  the  assassination  and  its  aftermath.  Although  I have  met  with  Robert 
Kennedy  in  the  past,  and  worked  with  him  for  the  election  of  his  brother  in 
1960,  my  reluctance  to  discuss  his  odd  behavior  has  had  little  to  do  with  any 
personal  feeling  toward  him  or  previous  contact  with  him.  The  death  of  a 
brother  may  be  a deeply  moving  experience  — one  which  leaves  scars  that 
strangers  or  near  stranger  best  not  disturb.  So  long  as  Robert  Kennedy  was 
but  one  of  a hundred  senators,  and  but  one  of  a thousand  other  officials  who 
remained  silent  about  the  fraudulent  governmental  explanation  of  the  event, 
it  might  appear  that  the  reason  for  singling  him  out  for  special  disdain  or 
condemnation  might  be  his  familial  relationship  with  the  deceased. 

During  much  of  this  period  Robert  Kennedy  has  permitted  his  name  to  be 
used  in  support  of  some  rather  unreal  conclusions.  This  was  accomplished  first 
by  his  silence,  and  when  that  proved  to  be  insufficient,  by  his  self-proclaimed 
ignorance  coupled  with  his  public  acceptance  of  the  Warren  Report. 

For  some  years  I have  lectured  about  the  assassination  at  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Following  each  of  those  more  than  two  hundred 
lectures  was  a question  period,  and  I think  it  safe,  therefore,  to  assert  that  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  occur.  The  trend  established  by 
the  questions  can,  in  fact,  be  closely  mapped.  During  the  first  year  following 
the  murder,  the  leading  question,  always  asked,  sometimes  asked  more  than 
once  in  variable  forms  was:  "How  about  Earl  Warren's  integrity?  Certainly 
a man  of  that  integrity  could  not,  would  not  sign  his  name  to  a document.  . . ." 
I am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  questions  designed  to  offer  Mr.  Warren's 
integrity  as  a positive  factor  have  not  been  raised  for  the  last  two  to  three  years. 

Taking  its  place  has  been  the  refrain,  "Certainly  Robert  Kennedy,  with  all 

his  money " as  if,  I imagine,  survivors  in  a lower  income  group  might  be 

less  concerned  with  the  cause  of  death.  The  refrain  goes  on,  "He  WAS  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  time.  He  is  said  to  be,  although  I do  not  know  this  as 
a fact,  somewhat  ruthless."  It  is  marvelous  to  observe  the  line  being  drawn 
rather  than  offend  one  in  power  or  even  one  who  might  one  day  be.  "—  and 
even  he  accepts  the  Warren  Report." 


SERGEANT  SUNSHINE 
DROPS  HIS  GUN 
AND  BLOWS  A JOINT 


Easter  noon  on  the  steps  of  the  Hall 
of  Justice  a cop  with  a red  ribbon  in 
his  hat  and  an  iris  in  his  lapel  took  out 
a joint  and  lit  up. 

"I  wasn't  there  for  grass,  I was  there 
for  a bigger  thing.  We're  trying  to 
start  a disarmament  program  with  a 
ten  cent  piece  of  ribbon." 


Sergeant  Sunshine,  "the  pot-si 
ing  cop,"  was  sitting  in  his  red  ut 
wear  on  a bare  mattress,  discu: 
his  pot  bust.  As  friends  wandert 
and  out  he  explained  why  he  tl 
cops  shouldn't  wear  guns. 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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San  Jose  Firm  Helps  Make 
Sheep-Killing  Nerve  Gas 


Dave  Ransom 
(Midpeninsula  Observer) 

Local  boys  may  have  had  a hand  in  the 
March  13  nerve  gas  death  of  those  6000  sheep 
near  the  Army  Chemical  Corps'  Dugway 
Proving  Grounds  in  Utah. 

Of  the  two  nerve  gases  in  the  U S.  chemical 
warfare  arsenal,  the  major  one,  Sarin,  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  Chemical  Corps  in  a New- 
port, Indiana,  plant  designed,  built,  and  op- 
erated 24  hours  a day  by  the  FMC  Corporation 
of  San  Jose, 

Furthermore,  in  the  late  50's  and  early  60’s 
chemists  at  Stanford  University  did  Dugway's 
basic  research  in  "downwind  travel"  of  gases 
— "from  all  source  types,  for  all  climate  and 
vegetation  and  terrain  situations." 

Research  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
in  "the  dissemination  of  chemical  solid  and 
liquid  materials"  has  been  to  provide  the 
Chemical  Corps  with  information  necessary 
for  "overall  improvement"  of  the  techniques 
for  spreading  poison  gas. 

FMC  spokesmen  admit  only  that  they  man- 
ufacture o "strategic  chemical"  for  the  Chem- 
ical Corps  at  the  Newport  plant.  But  in  her 
celebrated  articles  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  in  Science  magazine,  Elinor  Langer 
revealed  in  1967  that  at  the  plant,  Sarin  is  not 
only  produced  but  is  "loaded  into  rockets, 
land  mines,  and  artillery  shells  ." 

FMC.  which  did  $203  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon  in  1967,  realizes  $2- 
3.5  million  a year  from  the  Newport  opera- 
tion. Besides  nerve  gas,  the  corporation 
supplies  the  U.S.  military  with  armored  per 
sonnel  carriers,  combat  bulldozers,  gunboats, 
mortar  shells,  and  "various  types  of  classified 
ammunition." 

Reported  symptoms  of  the  dead  sheep  — 
and  of  their  shepherds  and  the  two  veterina- 
rians sent  to  inspect  the  carcasses  — corre- 
spond closely  to  those  described  by  the  Army 
for  victims  of  Sarin 


The  March  21  Chronicle  described  the 
sheep  as  "weakening,  staggering,  then  dying 
within  24  hours." 

In  his  April  1 column.  Drew  Pearson  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  of  the  shepherds  and 
veterinarians  as  "nausea,  headaches,  dizzi- 
ness, and  diarrhea." 

An  Army  technical  manual  lists  symptoms 
of  Sarin  poisoning  as  "nausea,  vomiting, 
cramps,  and  involuntary  defecation  and  uri- 
nation; twitching,  jerking,  and  staggering, 
and  headache,  confusion,  drowsiness,  coma, 
and  convulsion." 

Utah  congressmen  and  other  officials  main- 
tain  that  the  nerve  gas  being  tested  at  Dug- 
way wafted  15-35  miles  to  Skull  Valley, 
where  the  sheep  died.  Skull  Valley  is  50  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Though  the  word  from  Dugway  was  first 
that  it  was  "definitely  not  responsible,"  now 
Brigadier  General  William  Stone  has  con- 
fessed that  the  death  of  the  sheep  "right  on 
our  doorstep  and  probably  involving  a chem- 
ical similar  to  materials  we  have  been  test- 
ing . . . (makes  us)  highly  suspect." 

Asked  whether  he  thought  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  gas  to  have  been  carried  by 
the  winds  from  Dugway  to  Skull  Valley,  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  President  of  Metronics  and  one 
of  the  major  Stanford/Dugway  researchers  in 
the  50's  and  60's,  told  the  Observer  that 
without  further  information,  he  could  make 
"no  comment." 

Gas  warfare  is  illegal  by  international 
agreement,  presumably  making  those  who 
engage  in  it  war  criminals.  Asked  whether 
his  corporation  had  any  policy  on  manufac- 
turing illegal  weapons,  an  FMC  public  rela- 
tions man  explained  that  until  they  are  used, 
"strategic  chemicals"  are  not  weapons 
"FMC  Progress."  a 1962  FMC  publication, 
is  more  forthright.  "Chemical  weapons,"  it 
says,  arc  as  much  a part  of  the  U.S  Army's 
arsenal  as  the  rifle  and  the  atomic  shell." 


‘Vietnam 
Commencement’ 
Banned  by  U.C. 

Berkeley  Chancellor  Roger  Heyns  has 
prohibited  the  "Vietnam  Commencement" 
planned  by  Campus  Draft  Opposition  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  mean  allowing  Uni- 
versity facilities  to  be  used  for  organizing 
or  carrying  out  unlawful  activity. 

According  to  University  authorities,  the 
"unlawful  activity"  would  consist  of  coun- 
selling people  to  refuse  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

CDO  maintains  that  they  "do  not  influence 
men  to  make  any  particular  choice,"  but  only 
"make  young  men  aware  of  the  difficult 
choice  with  which  they  arc  confronted,  and 
offer  our  support  to  those  who  have  made  the 
moral  decision  to  refuse  military  service." 

A fine  point.  The  gross  point  is  that  the 
University  of  California  is  willing  to  use 
force  to  keep  army  and  Dow  recruiters  on 
campus  (in  the  name  of  free  speech)  and  to 
keep  resistance  recruiters  off  campus. 

The  University  won't  need  any  force  in  this 
case,  since  Campus  Draft  Opposition  is  not 
a "militant"  group.  Its  public  tone  is  so  pa- 
cific that  it  was  able  to  get  Robert  Hutchins 
to  agree  to  give  the  principal  address  at  the 
Vietnam  Commencement.  Hutchins,  former 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
now  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara,  has 
always  been  highly  suspicious  of  young  rad- 
tcals,  he  refused  to  be  associated  in  the  slight- 


Haight  Gunplay: 
Hippies  Shoot  it 
Out  With  Blacks 

.fan  Carden 

Two  shooting  incidents  and  a possible 
knifing  took  place  on  Haight  Street  between 
11  am  and  noon  on  Thursday. 

The  first  occurred  in  front  of  the  Print  Mint, 
when  four  black  kids  tried  to  rip  off  a hippie 
dealer  (steal,  in  this  case,  his  kilo).  Three  oth- 
er hippies  came  to  the  dealer's  defense,  and 
at  least  one  fired  his  .22  pistol  at  the  spades, 
who  hid  behind  garbage  cans. 

Some  witnesses  thought  the  firing  sounded 
like  blanks,  but  the  slugs,  fired  from  65  feet 
down  the  street,  put  two  small  holes  in  one 
garbage  can. 

A short  time  later,  guns  were  fired  by  both 
parties  at  Haight  and  Clayton.  A knifing  and 
a later  shooting  were  also  rumored. 

About  10  people  were  involved  in  the 
shootings,  with  at  least  200  people  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  the  whole  time.  One  white 
cat  got  his  bleeding  head  mopped  up  at  the 
Print  Mint.  Rumors  of  other  injured  persons 
were  circulating. 

That  night  an  Express  Times  editor,  driving 
up  Haight  Street,  saw  a white  hippy  holding 
a .45  on  a black  youth.  The  incident  apparent- 
ly ended  peacefully  — or  at  least  no  shots 
were  fired  then  and  there.  Like  the  afternoon 
shoot  'em  up,  this  incident  also  happened  in 
front  of  the  Print  Mint. 

One  eyewitness  felt  the  gunplay  was  an 
extension  of  a large-scale  watergun  fad  in 
Haight-Ashbury.  As  he  told  me  this,  two  pre- 
teen  girls  squirted  us  with  their  pistols.  Wa- 
terguns  succeed  last  month's  police  whistle 
fad,  which  was  a shrill  mass  thing 

An  uneasy  quiet  filled  the  Haight  after  the 
shooting.  White  kids  who  garbage  up  the 
sidewalks  and  storeowners  who  complain 
about  garbage  were  united  in  their  distaste 
for  the  spade  robbers.  (Both  the  robbers  and 
the  barons  are  integrated  clans,  with  respec- 
tive black  and  white  majorities). 

The  street  fight  was  held  without  police 
interference  and  was  part  of  one  day's  traffic. 
(A  squad  car  did  cruise  by  after  the  action | 
The  street  people  now  display  their  weapons 
and  a new  mood  not  to  get  busted.  An  in- 
formed police  captain  told  a friend  that  in  the 
last  6 months  more  weapons  have  been  con- 
fiscated in  Haight-Ashbury  than  in  any  other 
district  in  San  Francisco. 
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est  way  with  the  Free  Speech  Movement  or 
any  campus  rebellion  since. 

CDO  is  investigating  off-campus  sites  for 
the  Commencement  and  contemplating  legal 
actibn  to  force  the  Regents  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  which  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
forced  on  them  for  awhile. 

The  FSM  has  demanded  that  the  Univer- 
sity be  deaf  to  the  content  of  speech,  and  only 
regulate  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  speech 
The  Regents'  resolution  of  December  18, 1964, 
stating  that  "the  Regents  do  not  contemplate 
that  advocacy  or  content  of  speech  shall  be 
restricted  beyond  the  purview  of  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution," was  passed  as  a way  of  granting  the 
students  their  victory  while  saving  face.  That 
language  appeared  in  the  July,  1966  Univer- 
sitywide Policies  Relating  to  Students  and 
Student  Organizations,  but  is  missing  from 
the  February,  1968  version  of  that  document 
By  the  normal  rules  of  evidence,  the  omission 
shows  that  the  Regents  now  do  intend  to  re- 
strict the  content  of  speech  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. 

Cal  students  once  stood  firm  for  "First  and 
Fourteenth  or  Fight."  If  they  now  leave  the 
campus  open  to  war  recruiters  and  closed  to 
the  conscientious  objectors,  it  won't  matter 
how  loud  they  yell  at  each  other  to  free  Huey 
Newton. 
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BILL  BRENDT  AT  THE  BOBBY  HUTTON  MEMORIAL  RALLY. 

Set  the  Hog  Out 
of  the  Stream 

Suzy  Nelson 

The  Black  Panther  Party  has  often  used  allegories  in  the  past  to  make  its 
points.  The  choice  of  the  panther  itself,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Party,  signifies 
the  nature  of  the  position  of  the  black  man  today  in  a white  racist  society. 

Huey  Newton  runs  it  down  this  way:  "a  panther  will  not  attack  anyone  but 
will  back  up  first.  But  if  the  assailant  is  persistent,  then  the  black  panther  will 
strike  out. . 

The  latest  Panther  allegory  was  introduced  by  Pastor  E.  E.  Cleveland  at 
Bobby  Hutton's  funeral  on  Friday,  and  recurred  throughout  the  afternoon  at 
the  memorial  in  Merritt  Park  in  Oakland.  It  is  the  allegory  of  the  "Hog  in  the 
Stream"  and  as  James  Forman  (Black  Panther  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
SNCC's  International  Affairs  officer)  told  the  audience  in  Oakland,  the  Hog  is 
everything  associated  with  "the  decadent  white  civilization  as  it  rapes  and 
exploits  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  and 
the  stream  is  "Humanity." 

Pastor  Cleveland  had  said  "you  can't  get  a cool  drink  of  water  until  you 
get  the  Hog  out  of  the  stream"  and  Forman  asserted  that  the  "Hog  is  so  fat 
he  can't  move  too  fast"  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  assist  him  by  any  means 
possible  out  of  the  stream.  He  warned  that  attempts  to  "purify"  the  Hog,  like 
open-housing  legislation  and  civil  rights  bills,  are  futile.  "The  Hog  is  can- 
cerous, the  disease  is  eating  into  his  heart  and  he  must  fall." 

And  Forman  told  the  blacks  in  the  park 


PROTEST 

CARAVAN 

VANISHES 


Friday's  jointly  sponsored,  jointly 
planned  memorial  demonstration  for 
Bobby  Hutton  only  half  came  off. 
Close  to  2000  people  came  to  Merritt 
Park  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  young 
Panther  leader.  They  also  came  to  lis- 
ten to  speeches,  and  as  the  literature 
had  announced,  go  by  car  caravan  to 
Vacaville  to  demand  the  release  of  El- 
dridge  Cleaver. 

Respect  was  paid,  speeches  were 
made,  the  buses  (rented  by  the  Peace 
& Freedom  Movement)  were  ready  — 
but  at  the  last  minute  the  procession 
was  called  off  by  Black  Panther  Chair- 
man Bobby  Scale. 

Scale  told  the  crowd  that  he  had  received 
''definite,  reliable  information"  that  the  town 
had  been  cordoned  off  and  that  droves  of  po- 
lice officers,  highway  patrolmen,  and  national 
guardsmen  were  pouring  into  the  city.  He 
suggested  that  when  the  Panthers  make  the 
decision  to  enter  into  a confrontation  with 
the  police  forces  of  the  State  of  California, 
they  were  going  to  be  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  day  of  Bobby  Hutton's  fu- 
neral wasn't  that  day.  And  that  was  it.  The 
speeches  continued. 

The  unexpected  change  of  plans  met  with 
mixed  response  from  the  crowd.  Some  were 
disappointed,  some  relieved,  most  confused. 
There  were  no  cries  of  "On  to  Vacaville!" 


Bobby  Seale  said  a little  later  in  the  pro- 
gram "King  in  his  own  way,  Malcolm  in  his 
own  way,  Evers.  Lumumba,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Castro  in  their  own  ways,  are  all  dealing  with 
how  to  get  the  Hog  out  of  the  stream." 

Speaker  after  speaker  repeated  that  the 
black  man  in  this  country  is  thirsty;  so  thirsty 
that  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  his  life  for  that 
cool  drink  of  water.  I was  impressed  with  the 
indivisible  dedication  to  this  theme  through- 
out the  afternoon.  Warren  Wells,  with  a "pig 
bullet  still  in  his  leg"  from  his  involvement 
in  the  shootout  with  the  Oakland  cops  on 
April  6,  spoke  of  " a different  feeling  (among 
black  people] ; in  the  presence  of  each  other 
wc  afc  beginning  to  feel  comfortable;  this  is 
the  beginning  of  unity.  I don't  mind  dying 
now;  1 know  you're  going  to  keep  on  mov- 
ing." 


they  should  join  the  Black  Panther  Party;  "it 
ain't  no  point  in  your  worrying  about  your 
life,  all  black  people  arc  dying  everyday,  we 
have  nothing  to  live  for  but  to  fight." 

Ruth  Hagwood,  an  ardent  and  fiery  woman 
from  the  Berkeley  black  community,  said  "this 
is  a sorrowful  occasion  but  wc  can't  spend 
any  more  time  crying.  I'm  forty-four  years 
old  and  I'm  not  scared."  She  also  made  a plea 
to  the  young  blacks  in  the  crowd  to  join  the 
Party  and  follow  Bobby  Hutton's  heroic  ex- 
ample. Forman  said  "all  black  men  arc  bom 
revolutionaries,  their  problem  is  whether  they 
can  keep  the  revolutionary  birthright  they 
were  bom  with."  Without  exception,  the  aft- 
ernoon's speakers  acclaimed  Bobby  Hutton  as 
a prototype  of  the  black  revolutionary,  and 
restated  the  necessity  of  strength,  solidarity 
and  unity  in  the  black  community. 


Most  of  the  memorial  program  was  direct- 
ed toward  the  black  audience.  But  Kenny 
Denmon.  a Panther  leader  from  San  Diego, 
advised  whites  to  send  telegrams  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Sacramento,  demanding  the 
immediate  release  of  Huey  Newton  and  El- 
dridge  Cleaver.  Seale  told  us  wc  had  to  find 
some  way  of  controlling  the  white  racist  pow- 
er-structure. Brando  said  that  wc  should  push 
legislation  through  Sacramento  and  Washing- 
ton. Brcndt  said  "whites  ask  what  can  wc 
do'?  1 say,  you  know  in  your  hearts  what's 
right,  do  what's  right!"  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Panthers  weren't  up  there  to  run  down  a 
program  for  the  white  community,  but  what 
was  obvious,  both  in  mood  and  expressed  ad- 


vice, was  that  whites  would  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  the  black  community.  Mrs.  Hag- 
wood  was  the  most  adamant;  "stay  in  your 
own  neighborhoods.  If  you're  hot  fighting 
racism,  you  are  a racist!" 

About  a half  an  hour  after  the  memorial 
was  over  and  Panthers  had  begun  to  drift 
back  to  their  headquarters  in  Oakland,  the 
Oakland  Pigs  served  notice  on  the  Party  that 
the  harassment  continues.  About  three  blocks 
from  the  office  four  brothers  were  arrested  on 
"suspicion  of  robbery  " M of  late  Saturday 
they  still  had  not  been  charged  and  it  is  sus- 
pected that  they  will  be  held  for  seventy-two 
hours  and  released  "for  lack  of  further  evi- 
dence." 
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KMPX:  The  Plot  Thickens, 
Then  Stir  Three  Minutes 


Sandy  Darlington 

The  KMPX  strikers  have  almost  completed 
arrangements  to  have  several  benefit  show- 
ings of  the  Beatles  film,  Magical  Mystery 
Tour.  They'll  probably  get  the  film  this  week 
and  arc  looking  for  a large  theatre.  The 
straight  press  panned  it  in  Britain  when  it 
was  shown  in  black  and  white  on  TV.  How- 
ever, people  who’ve  seen  it  in  color  on  a large 
screen  say  it's  really  groovy.  A number  ol 
underground  films  will  be  shown  with  it  to 
make  a full  bill. 

Names  in  the  News:  Larry  Miller  changed 
his  mind  and  started  scabbing  on  KMPX 
Wednesday  evening.  Thursday  he  changed 
his  mind  yet  again  and  quit  on  the  air,  with 
a long  obviously  unprepared  statement  thai 
ended,  "I  quit.  You  people  arc  on  your  own.' 
How  does  it  feel?  Pretty  good. 

Friday  morning,  Ben  Patch,  an  ex-sales 
employee  at  KMPX  and  an  ex-striker,  phoned 
us  and  others  and  read  us  a telegram  he'd 
sent  to  the  FCC  requesting  a hearing  to  de- 


termine if  there  was  a possible  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  Tom  Donahue,  Milan  Melvin,  Lou 
Avery  and  various  radio  corporations  to 
break  the  station  so  they  could  get  control. 
Or  something  like  that. 

The  strikers'  immediate  reaction  was,  "Oh, 
not  another  fink,  what  a drag!"  Their  second 
reaction  was  that  although  they  didn't  want 
the  delay  that  a hearing  might  involve,  the 
hearing  itself  would  be  just  fine. 

I'll  try  to  get  some  more  information  on 
this,  but  what  Patch  has  told  me  so  far 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  good  material 
for  a long  divorcc-courr  type  hassle  about 
who  said  what  to  whom  when  and  what  did 
it  really  mean.  No  one  can  explain  a hassle 
clearly,  so  if  you  start  getting  confused,  go 
talk  to  the  people  involved.  The  owners  "have 
no  comment  at  this  time."  The  strikers  are 
easy  to  talk  with  and  very  articulate  and  can 
be  reached  at  the  picket  line  or  at  989-6396 


or  4?l-3656. 

That's  what  I like  about  Godard  flicks: 


lottsa  changes. 


S.F.  Park  Lords 
Ban  Rock  Music 
To  Fieht  V.D. 


Lee  Oleson 

Thursday  afternoon  the  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission  — a sort  of  duchy  that  holds 
small  parcels  of  land  all  over  San  Francisco 

— heard  a petition  from  the  Haight-Ashbury 
Medical  Clinic.  The  Clinic  wanted  to  use  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  for  a benefit  rock  concert 

— with  groups  like  Big  Brother  and  the  Hold- 
ing Company,  the  Initial  Shock,  and  the 
Quicksilver  Messenger  Service. 

Rock  concerts  at  the  Palace?  The  idea 
brought  San  Francisco  aristocrats  crawling 
out  of  the  woodwork  to  the  Park  Commission 
meeting  in  McLaren  Lodge.  Walter  Johnson 
was  there.  He's  an  83  year  old  millionaire 
who  lives  across  the  lagoon  from  the  Palace 
And  during  Thursday's  meeting  it  was  John- 
son who  got  up  and  informed  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  rock  groups  at  the  Palace  would 
attract  5-10  thousand  people  — "mostly  hip- 
pies and  other  sorts  — that  have  the  highest 
rate  of  venereal  disease  in  the  country." 

Commission  President  Shorcnstein  — who', 
no  fool  — was  quick  to  remind  Johnson  that 
everybody  has  the  constitutional  right  to  use 
the  Palace,  even  hippies,  and  even  if  they 
have  venereal  disease.  Shorcnstein  went 
ahead  and  denied  the  "hippies  and  other 
sorts  their  Constitutional  rights  anyway. 
But  it  took  him  and  the  Commission  a good 
ten  minutes  of  looking. 

First,  Shorenstein  asked  the  City  Attorney 
if  the  Clinic  had  a police  permit  to  use  the 
Palace.  The  City  Attorney  solemnly  replied 
that  the  Clinic  hadn't  applied  for  the  permit. 
The  Commission  was  appalled.  The  City  At- 
torney added  another  scrap  to  the  pile  of  bu- 
reaucratic garbage:  the  Clinic  hadn't  applied 
for  a fire  permit  either.  Now  the  Commission 
looked  disgusted.  An  unfavorable  decision 
was  coming  up,  have  no  doubt.  But  then 
someone  from  the  Clinic  said  what  everyone 
already  knew:  it  was  impossible  for  the  Clin- 
ic to  get  a police  permit  until  the  Commission 
gave  permission  to  use  the  Palace  in  the  first 
place. 

So  next  Shorcnstein  wondered  aloud  if  the 
Clinic's  request  to  use  the  Palace  was  made 
within  the  deadline  " What  deadline?  Once 
again  Shorenstein  went  to  the  City  Attorney 
for  help.  And  the  City  Attorney  helped  "I 
think  there's  a deadline,"  he  said. 

Isn  t it  fifteen  days?"  Shorcnstein  asked. 
The  City  Attorney  was  uncomfortable.  It 
was  pretty  clear  that  there  wasn't  any  dead- 
line at  all,  But  if  Shorenstein  was  going  to 
invent  one,  he  should  have  made  it  more 
credible. 

"I  think  the  deadline's  — ah,  five  days," 
the  City  Attorney  said.  He  spoke  wistfully, 
without  conviction,  but  the  Commission 
wanted  to  believe  him,  and  it  did  The  Med- 
ical Clinic  request  was  killed  with  a flash  of 
the  bureaucratic  axe:  the  request  was  tabled 
indefinitely. 

So  the  Haight-Ashbury  Clinic  request 
could  be  tabled,  the  Commission  could  be 
guiltcss,  and  Water  Johnson  could  go  home 


happy  that  his  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  would  be 
free  from  VD,  for  a while  anyway.  But  mean- 
while the  coat-and-tied,  talcum  powdered 
aristocrats  on  the  Park  Commission  arc  suf- 
fering from  a venereal  disease  of  their  own. 
The  Parks  in  the  poorer  section  in  this  city 
are  rotten.  Parks  like  Union  Square  have  a 
well-dipped,  castrated  look,  but  they  arc 
clean  anyway.  The  story  in  the  ghettoes  isn't 
so  sweet.  Parks  like  Bay  View  Park  in  Hun- 
ter's Point  and  Duboce  Park  in  the  Fillmore 
arc  holes.  They're  garbage  cans.  But  no  one 
in  the  city  has  to  look  at  them,  and  no  one 
does  except  the  poor.  And  in  Hunter's  Point 
and  the  Fillmore  the  poor  are  getting  tired 
of  looking,  they're  getting  tired  of  waiting. 


Stop-the-Draft 
Demonstration: 
Anyone’s  Guess 


Stop  the  Draft  Week  will  occur  on  April 
23rd  and  perhaps  April  25th.  Plans  call  for 
participants  to  assemble  at  the  UC  campus 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  and  then  to 
proceed  to  the  Oakland  Induction  Center  for 
a massive  rally. 

According  to  STDW  leaders,  what  happens 
during  the  rally  is  largely  up  to  the  Oakland 
police.  If  the  police  want  to  cooperate  by  di- 
verting traffic  and  holding  up  the  buses  car- 
rying inductees  then  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lems. However,  if  the  police  decide  to  disperse 
the  rally  the  participants  reserve  the  right  to 
defend  themselves. 

After  the  rally  at  the  induction  center 
there  will  be  a march  to  the  Alameda  County 
Courthouse  in  support  of  Newton. 

Plans  for  the  25th  arc  dependent  on  what 
happens  on  the  23rd.  There  are  tentative 
plans  to  march  to  the  Alameda  County  Court- 
house where  a dleegation  will  attempt  to 
visit  Newton. 


x-Governor  Brown 
To  Deejay  for  KPFA 


KPFA  is  movinig  out  of  its  studios  for  its 
ird  annual  fund-raising  marathon,  which 
begins  at  6 pm  Thursday,  April  18. 

It  will  be  broadcast  live  from  Cody's  Book- 
store on  Telegraph  Avenue  in  Berkeley,  and 
from  a store  at  2213  Shattuck  Avenue,  right 
below  KPFA's  studios. 

People  like  Arlo  Guthrie,  James  Baldwin, 
Larol  Chanmng,  Pete  Sccgcr.  Steve  Allen, 
Donovan.  Rowan  and  Martin  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy will  be  heard.  Peter  Sellers  and  Carl 
Remer  will  team  up,  and  former  Governor 
[MmunlC  Brown  will  d.j.  a show 


Lenny  Glaser  Goes  to  Court- 
Brief  Calls  Grass  Laws  Illegal 


Lenny  Glaser's  challenge  to  the  marijuana  laws  is  back  in  the  courts 
Monday  he  filed  a long  brief,  which  he  wrote  himself,  asking  for  a Superioi 
Court  injunction  to  keep  San  Francisco  police  chief  Thomas  Cahill  from  arrest- 
ing him  for  failure  to  register  as  a drug  offender. 

Glaser  was  released  from  prison  January  20  after  serving  three  years  anc 
three  months  for  possession  of  one  small  roach.  He  had  thirty  days  after  hi: 
release  in  which  to  register  as  a convicted  drug  offender.  He  spent  the  thirty 
days  (and  sixty  days  more)  working  on  his  brief. 

Glaser's  brief  skips  over  the  peripheral  is- 
sues and  insists  that  the  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  possess  marijuana  is  in  violation  of 


the  Ninth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  says  that  the  enu- 
meration of  certain  rights  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  disparage  other 
rights  possessed  by  the  people.  Glaser  uses 
historical  sources  to  show  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  the  Ninth  Amendment  to 
cover  all  the  normal,  everyday  rights  which 
it  would  be  pointless  to  list  exhaustively  — 
and  he  demonstrates  that  possession  of  mari- 
juana (known  then  as  hemp)  was  one  of  those 
normal,  everyday  rights. 


The  brief  cites  a great  deal  of  contemporar 
evidence  to  show  that  marijuana  is  harmles 
and  that  the  legislature  has  been  motivate 
by  political  opportunism  in  maintaining  th 
current  laws.  It  ends  by  urging  courage  o: 
the  court,  using  the  language  of  the  gres 
Nineteenth  Century  Justice  John  Marshall 
"No  man  is  desirous  of  becoming  the  pecu 
liar  subject  of  calumny.  . . . But  if  he  has  m 
choice  in  the  case,  if  there  is  no  altemativ 
presented  to  him  but  a dereliction  of  duty 
or  the  opprobrium  of  those  who  are  denomi 
nated  the  world,  he  merits  the  contempt  a: 
well  as  the  indignation  of  his  country,  whe 
can  hesitate  which  to  embrace." 


German  Teenagers 
Burn  Report  Cards 


WEST  BERLIN  (Liberation  Ninos  Service) 
~Onc  hundred  high  school  and  a hundred 
other  university  students  and  onlookers  re- 
cently gathered  for  a mass  burning  of  report 
■rards  Target  the  authoritarian,  antiquated 
•ertnon  school  system  which  pupils  claim  en- 
courages authoritarianism  and  punishes  in- 
dividuality. 


Heavy  Weekend 
In  Berkeley  for 
Dick  Gregory 


Johnes,  Peace  and  Freedom  Candidate  1 
Alameda  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  It  w 
be  held  in  San  Pablo  Park,  at  Acton  and  Ri 
sell,  at  1 pm. 

For  further  information,  and  tickets  to  t 
brunch,  call  841-8480  or  549-0690. 


Dick  Gregory  will  appear  free  at  the  Berke- 
ley Community  Theater  Friday  night,  April 
19.  Then  he  will  make  three  more  appearances 
in  Berkeley  during  the  weekend:  a Saturday 
morning  brunch,  a Saturday  afternoon  pic- 
nic. and  a Sunday  afternoon  rally. 

He  will  be  surrounded  with  Peace  and  Free- 
dom candidates  and  supporters  wherever  he 

8°cs- 

The  Saturday  brunch  is  a Peace  and  Free- 
dom fund-raiser  at  the  New  Orleans  House  in 
Berkeley. 

The  afternoon  picnic  is  in  Tildcn  Park  from 
1 30  to  6 pm.  For  free  transportation  be  at 
University  and  San  Pablo  at  1 Pm  sharp,  or 
Adeline  and  Alcatraz  at  1 :15 

Thc  Sunda>’  rally  is  on  behalf  of  Mike 


City  of  Love  Has 
An  Affair  With  Dov 


Everywhere  you  look,  there's  the  Dt 
Chemical  Corporation. 

Look  on  page  382  of  Moody's  Municif 
and  Government  Manual  and  you  find  tb 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  sells  electric  pow 
to  Dow  Chemical,  maker  of  Saran  Wrap  a: 
napalm,  and  also  to  the  Hercules  Powc 
Company,  which  specializes  in  explosives 
The  electric  power  is  generated  as  a b 
product  of  thc  Hetchy  Hetchy  water  supp 
system,  which  is  owned  by  what  Mayor  Ah 
to  likes  to  call  (on  occasions  like  the  dea 
of  Martin  Luther  King)  the  City  of  Sai 
Francis. 
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PG&E  Saboteur: 
Clearing  the  Air 

Why  are  you  trying  to  blow  up  PG&E  lines ? 

To  clear  the  air. 

What  do  you  mean,  " clear  the  air?" 

You  know  what  I mean.  We've  got  as  much  smog 
here  as  L A.  Once  a month,  maybe,  we  get  a really 
clear  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  it's  this  dirty  gray  or 
brown  haze. 

In  other  words,  you  want  to  focus  attention  on  . 

Focus  attention,  hell.  I want  to  cut  the  power  off, 
stop  the  machines  from  running  — clear  the  air,  man. 

Cutting  the  power  off  for  half  a day  isn't  going  to 
do  that. 

How  about  cutting  it  off  for  a month? 

Do  you  think  you  can  do  that? 

I'm  gonna  try. 

You  mean  this  whole  sabotage  organization  is 
composed  of  air  pollution  nuts? 

I don't  know  about  any  organization.  I operate  by 
myself.  Safer  that  way. 

You  mean  you've  pulled  off  all  these  jobs  by  your- 
self, without  any  help? 

No,  I'm  a small-timer.  I pulled  off  one  job  that 
worked  and  three  that  didn't.  I'm  not  connected  with 


Since  the  person  interviewed  made  a point  of  giv- 
ing no  technical  details,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  or  not  she  is  a genuine  saboteur.  Readers 
will  have  to  make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  basis 
of  whether  this  vision  meshes  with  their  oivn. 
Anyone,  regardless  of  political  position,  is  free  to 
blow  up  a power  line  and  tell  us  why  they  did  it. 

the  nut  who  turned  himself  in  in  San  Mateo,  or  with 
the  group  — I guess  it's  a group  — in  the  East  Bay, 
or  with  any  of  the  others  I read  about  in  the  papers. 

I guess  there's  people  who  are  blowing  up  PG&E  for 
the  Vietnamese,  or  for  the  spades,  but  I'm  not  into 
that.  I mean  sure,  end  the  war,  let  the  black  brothers 
take  what's  coming  to  them  after  three  hundred  years 
of  slavery  blah  blah,  but  that's  not  — of  course  it's 
possible  that  it's  spades  who  are  pulling  off  some  of 
these  jobs,  Black  Panthers  or  something.  I guess 
they'd  want  to  throw  the  switch  when  the  National 
Guard  came  in. 

How  come  so  many  people  have  been  throwing  the 
switch  already? 

It's  all  practice  so  far.  Or  at  least  it  is  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  I would  guess  the  other  saboteurs  are 
doing  this  just  to  get  up  their  nerve  and  learn  how  to 
do  it,  like  I am. 

Let's  get  back  to  this  air  pollution  thing.  Were  you 
serious  when  you  said  yon  were  sabotaging  PG&E  to 
— to  clear  the  air,  you  said. 


Look,  man,  when  I said  clear  the  air  I wasn't  just 
talking  about  how  you'll  be  able  to  see  the  stars  at 
night  — hey,  have  you  ever  seen  stars?  There's  hard- 
ly anyplace  in  California  you  can  see  stars,  you  know. 
Have  you  ever  been  out  in  the  Nevada  desert  at  night? 

Yes,  in  fact  I have. 

And  turned  off  your  car  lights?  And  waited  long 
enough  to  see  the  stars  move?  Camped  there  a couple 
of  weeks  to  learn  the  difference  between  full  moon 
and  new  moon?  Hey,  what  phase  is  the  moon  in  now ? 
Do  you  know?  It's  PG&E  that  keeps  you  ignorant. 
Now  you  don't  even  know  the  difference  between 
night  and  day.  Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  live  in  a city 
with  night  and  day  instead  of  twelve  hours  of  brown 
haze  followed  by  twelve  hours  of  purple  haze? 

It  sounds  great,  but  how  are  we  going  to  live?  1 
mean  how  are  we  going  to  eat?  Are  we  supposed  to 
shoot  rabbits  in  Civic  Center  Plaza ? How  do  you  keep 
food  from  spoiling  without  refrigeration?  What  work 
can  you  do  without  electricity?  Don't  you  need  elec- 
tric pumps  for  water?  Without  water  you  die.  How 
do  you  unload  ships  without  electric  power,  and 
where  do  you  get  food  if  you  can't  unload  ships? 

There.  Just  by  talking  about  cutting  off  the  power, 
I've  cleared  the  air,  for  you  anyway,  Now  you're  not 
worried  about  money  and  credit  and  poverty  pro- 
grams and  who  stole  how  much  from  BART,  you're 
trying  to  figure  out  where  food  comes  from.  Most 
people  think  food  comes  from  supermarkets.  After 
(continued  on  page  11) 


Dale  Morrow: 


Without  Guns 

Marvin  Garson 


"We  can't  fight  the  cops/'  said  Dale  Morrow  in 
the  San  Mateo  County  Jail,  where  he  is  locked  up  be- 
cause he  knocked  over  a power  line  with  a bulldozer. 

"The  police  are  mostly  very  reasonable  men.  They 
know  the  system  is  corrupt,  they  know  why  I did 
what  I did.  We  can  get  to  them,  especially  the  young- 
er ones." 

I myself  wasn't  especially  sure  why  Morrow  had 
done  what  he  had  done,  but  I knew  he  had  a bit  of  a 
point  to  make  about  the  police  — about  San  Mateo 
Sheriff's  Deputies,  anyway.  When  I had  checked  in 
at  the  desk,  the  woman  deputy  who  took  down  my 
name  noticed  my  "Free  Huey"  button,  gave  me  a very 


warm,  genuine  smile  and  said  "I  like  that  button," 

Contrary  to  what  some  newspapers  have  said. 
Morrow  does  not  feel  at  all  repentant  for  his  attack 
on  PG&E.  He  knocked  over  the  power  line  "as  a dem- 
onstration of  what  can  be  done.  If  we  can  knock  out 
enough  power  lines  this  summer,  Johnson  will  have 
to  bring  the  soldiers  out  of  Vietnam  just  to  keep  the 
electricity  on  at  home." 

He  turned  himself  in,  he  says,  "for  the  publicity  — 
so  I could  get  a chance  to  say  why  I did  it  and  give 
other  people  the  idea. 

"There's  nothing  to  it,  and  it's  not  very  dangerous. 
If  I hadn't  turned  myself  in  they  never  would  have 
got  me.  They  had  no  clues  except  a single  footprint 


which  didn't  do  them  any  good.  I face  five  years  for 
this,  but  that's  what  you  face  on  a second-offense 
drug  arrest.  There  are  so  many  people  willing  to  risk 
five  years  for  drugs  — they  ought  to  be  willing  to 
take  the  same  kind  of  risk  for  revolution." 

Revolution?  Morrow  considers  himself  a revolu- 
tionist, and  is  very  excited  about  the  idea  that  mod- 
em technology  has  made  it  possible  to  have  a revolu- 
tion without  anyone  getting  hurt. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,"  he  says.  "It's  warfare 
against  machines,  with  no  guns  necessary.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  stop  the  machines  long  enough  for  peo- 
ple to  listen,  and  then  they'll  decide  we  must  have 
reform." 

Reform?  Morrow  is  a classical  reformer,  despite  his 
unorthodox  choice  of  tactics.  "We've  got  the  best 
system  of  government  in  the  world,  this  constitu- 
tional democracy  we  have.  But  we're  going  to  lose  it 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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Hostile  Children 


Lethal  Weaponry 


Raymond  Mungo 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  April  7 — Prowling  the 
alleys  and  streets  of  Washington  under  stress  of  black 
insurgency  and  bayoneted  Army  "protection,"  I feel 
in  a foreign  land.  Never  before  have  I been  stopped 
on  my  street,  my  circle,  by  hostile  children  armed 
with  lethal  weaponry  who  can't  understand  that  the 
city  is  mine,  that  I have  a right  to  walk  it. 

Clever  gambits  suffice  to  get  past  some  of  the 
12,000  soldiers  who've  been  guarding  me  these  last 
three  days,  but  others  cannot  be  convinced,  so  alley- 
ways  and  stealthful  detours  arc  necessary.  Many  of 
my  friends  are  in  jail  already  for  being  in  violation 
of  the  4 pm  curfew,  so  caution  is  the  word.  D.C.  jail, 
as  all  of  the  2100  prisoners  there  at  the  moment  will 
attest,  is  a drag. 

The  brothers  have  created  open  warfare  in  the  na- 
tion's capital;  the  liquor  stores,  pawnshops,  fancy 
downtown  department  stores,  drugstores,  are  open. 
We  are  recipients  of  a portion  of  the  loot:  I am  smok- 
ing Luckies  instead  of  Winstons  because  Luckies  are 
free.  We  are  of  and  on  the  streets  this  week. 

Washington  is  Saigon  is  Washington.  The  Hotel 
Burlington  is  the  Hotel  Caravelle.  A sniper's  nest 
fitted  with  machine  guns  graces  the  Capitol  steps. 
Cordons  of  crack  guards  surround  the  White  House. 
The  emperor  has  no  clothes!  The  capirol  is  under 
seige!  The  loyalist  army,  mostly  conscriptces,  are  at- 
tempting (in  vain)  to  protect  the  commerce  magnates, 
the  politicians,  the  hangovers  from  the  old  regime! 

"Hippies  eat  too,"  says  a black  loaded  with  pre- 
cious loot,  as  he  hands  us  flower  and  food.  Some  of 
the  "hippies"  go  out  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
wreak  their  own  havocs  in  the  till-now  comfortable 
suburbs. 

Eight  people  are  dead  and  800  listed  as  wounded. 

But  Stokely  Carmichael  says  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  Washington  power  structure  has  uttered  no 
sounds  (except  for  LBJ's  pious  whining)  because 


events  these  days  are  moving  too  quickly  to  under- 
stand. Even  television  cannot  bring  the  carnage  into 
one's  living  room,  so  one  has  to  actually  live  it,  either 
in  the  streets  or  in  those  darkened  alcoves  along  17th 
Street  from  the  White  House  to  Maryland  where 
shades  are  drawn  and  people  pray  to  be  spared.  What 
excuses  will  suffice?  "I  never  had  anything  against 
them  personally.  . ."  Signs  bearing  the  legend  "Soul 
Place"  spring  up  on  glistening  steel-and-glass  laun- 
dromats. 

I figure  my  life  is  worth  no  more  than  anybody's, 
no  more  than  Martin  Luther  King's  or  the  life  of  any 
black  brother  looting  People’s  Drug  Stores.  Fearsome 
though  this  place  may  be  it's  the  America  we  are 
born  to  groove  on  ...  we  made  it  and  we  had  better 
unmake  it. 

Last  week  at  this  time  I was  in  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota,  a peculiarly  wintry  and  antiseptic  place  of 
some  few  thousand  weary  people,  where  a black 
Washington  transported  there  to  study  law  said, 
"Burn  down  the  slums.  You  can't  build  new  slums." 
North  Dakota  hardly  quivered  in  reaction  and  winds 
howled  across  its  miles  — long  flatness,  its  purple 
fields  and  lonely  macadam  highways. 

Can't  build  new  slums  in  North  Dakota  because 
there  are  no  old  slums  to  tear  down;  can't  build  new 
slums  in  Washington  because  the  entire  city  is  a slum. 
No  cherry  blossoms  this  spring  — cherry  bombs  in- 
stead, ar\d  worse.  An  hour  may  be  forever. 

Macabre  stories  abound  — three  students  dead  in 
Boston  but  the  Globe  denies  it;  man  burned  alive  on 
Seventh  Street;  Village  Voice  reporter  held  in  $300 
cash  bail  when  nobody  has  a cent  left;  six  whites 
beaten  by  30  blacks  in  good  ol'  Occaquan  workhouse; 
the  homeless  gather  in  churches  staffed  and  owned 
by  whites  who  worry  about  the  dirt  accumulating  on 
the  blue  carpets. 

White-motherfucker-America:  listen!  You  are 
bleeding,  ma!  Your  own  people  are  rising  up  against 
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you,  no  matter  your  Kennedys  and  your  McCa’rtT' 
and  all  the  other  frauds!  It  is  too  late,  too  late  ^ 
you  done  me  wrong  and  i am  going  to  oust  you  from 
the  household,  tear  you  down  and  start  all  over  |t 
too  late. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  has  often  been  decried  b 
black  militant  leaders  as  "leading  his  people  to  the 
slaughter."  Like  Ghandi,  he  has  now  led  himself  to 
the  same.  All  the  politicians  who  called  him  Commu- 
nist yesterday  are  calling  him  martyr  tonight,  but 
no  matter.  The  militants  too  are  praising  him  as 
brother,  however  wrong  his  path,  and  the  rioters  are 
burning  and  looting,  ironically,  in  his  name  T00 
bad  America  can't  appreciate  her  martyrs  while 
they're  still  alive. 

King  was  a good  man,  but  the  militants'  charges 
against  him  were,  undoubtedly,  true.  He  asked  John- 
son to  bring  the  troops  into  Detroit  when  the  troops 
ought  to  have  been  withdrawn;  his  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  which  may  or  may  not  at  this  point  hap- 
pen, was  a foregone  failure;  he  was  perpetually  used 
by  his  own  as  an  excuse  for  righteous  uprising  when 
they  should  have  had  no  need  for  excuses.  Surely  the 
racist  history  and  urban  misery  of  this  land  are  ex- 
cuses enough  for  revolution. 

I remember  King  in  Selma,  King  in  St.  Augustine. 
King  in  Chicago,  in  New  York  on  April  15,  in  Boston 
for  Vietnam  Summer.  He  risked  mobs  of  bloodthirsty 
whites  everywhere  he  went,  and  risked  others'  lives 
too  — others  who  did  not  have  quick  vehicles  to 
speed  them  from  the  scene  (as  with  King  in  Memphi 
last  week,  during  his  march).  He  was,  unfortunate 
too  easy  to  love  because  too  apparently  undangerous, 
and  so  even  the  Great  Flatulent  One  in  the  White 
House  can  mourn.  He  was  everybody's  property  and 
was  mistakenly  viewed  as  the  exponent  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  American  ruling  classes  on  race 
relations:  that  blacks  should  be  incorporated  into 
white  society  ('integrated/  if  you  will)  without  rep- 
arations made  for  300  years  of  slavery,  and  that  the 
incredible  debasement  and  brutality  inflicted  on 
blacks  should  be  met  with  prayer  and  nonviolence 
Dr.  King  was  the  last  of  what  Brecht  and  all  of  us 
would  commonly  call  the  "good"  man.  To  be  "good' 
is  to  be  something  less  than  real;  we,  his  heirs,  are 
real,  and  we  will  make  our  reality  felt. 
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KMPX 


Monsanto 
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[Carnaby  1314  grant  ave.  362-1977 


am  rpT y t ,he  ar,ention  °f  r°bert  p™<°«  ^ 

of  Errors  Urry1mfr  & ,he  rK“*  ™8«iy  c„m  Comedy 

and  ,h  W‘'h  emP1’as's„™  e well  known  ideals  of  Love  7,  ,he  Fores, 

ov  & r,end  k Tn  ? Wel!kn0-n  Forg.veness  rhing  and  o every  par,  ol 

famIlv' rHA£™?,MSB  ,hro“sh  f3Ult  and  naw  HEXAGRAM  37  (THE 
INC  POINT  RETUpS,  ! 3RaD  5™  & 6™  PLACES  TO  24  I™E  TURN’ 

. also  add  ^ P CaSe  eaV°r  t0  understand  ^is  please. 

'true  colors"1?!  To  T?,  * ,arry  miller  did  bV  his  action  show  his 

hav  shown  vo  fT™  ? ***  b'Ue)  then  to°'  bV  V™  a«> 

Thing  Art  3nd  Ufe  3nd  Freed°m  » do  0ne'S 

how  could  larry  miller  have  stayed  on/by  your  side,  dusty  "super  chic"  (sic)? 

^icrwasTse^^f11™  3,1  a‘°"8  ~ even  at  ‘hat  great  superball  reunion 

unt  anTpr  ks  y 'T  ^ brothcrhood  or  mustc  or  loving 

the  end  verv! S T ^ * S°  havc  named  hi-  such  bad  words  in 

rne  cruel  very  super  printed  newspaper. 

staneTit^Io^  ^ l°  ,bear'  that  We  wil1  never  have  KMPX  again  . . . larry 
night d t doesn't80  * T™  fitlin«  tbat  hc  finishcd  out  last  thursda^ 
lost  vn  ' matter  Who  "Wins"  the  «rike  - the  way  & the  light  are 

ZrSa^enr^  Pr°8ramminS  wb-b  really  got  it  - it  was  and 
Jitter  which  IT"8  ^ h'65^8'  '"tent  °f  tbose  who  P<aH 

you  sSlNC  „ In  ' leX'y°Ur  eX'Stati°n  3 way  to  Uve  in  & with,  but  now 

essm ; ,Mnk  ■ ^ r n b/iievt ^ 

inept  creens  lirr,.  c i ,0se  ' ' ’ y°u  arc  hitter  exiles,  the  scabs  are 

Detroit  ("bvdaJ^  l V ? mud  Spnn8s  'he  lotus)  miller  is  gone  back  to 

listene's  ( . am  one  T n"  , “d  by  ^ 1 W and  rh, 

god  b oss  us  and  1 ,Ur"  °®  ,1'C,r  radi°s  “d  ro  live  alone. 

8 Dless  us  all  and  may  we  yet  find  all  the  love  we  need. 

Catessa  1434  Grove 

berkeley 


April  18, 
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(continued  from  front  page) 

"They  arrested  my  best  friend  and  that 
pissed  me  off.  I can  smoke  it  and  hide  and 
my  friend  gets  busted.  So  I figured  to  lay  the 
whole  thing  out  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Hall 
of  Justice.  But  marijuana  was  only  part  of  it. 

"I'd  like  to  stop  some  of  this  killing.  There's 
no  sense  in  killing  something  unless  you  can 
eat  it.  I like  being  a policeman.  I'd  still  like 
to  be  one.  But  the  police  code  of  ethics  says 
it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  a policeman  to 
serve  mankind.  You  don't  serve  people  with 
guns.  I've  never  seen  one  on  a waiter  yet. 

"I  don't  need  a gun  to  deal  with  people  be- 
cause I'm  not  afraid  of  them.  Any  policeman 
who  can't  take  off  his  gun  and  put  a red  rib- 
bon around  his  hat  ought  to  go  look  for  a 
safer  occupation." 

Sergeant  Sunshine,  known  to  the  straight 
world  as  Sergeant  Richard  Bergess,  spent 
twelve  years  on  the  San  Francisco  police  force. 
Two  years  ago  he  kept  some  confiscated  grass 
and  tried  it.  He's  been  turning  on  regularly 
since. 


He  explained  that  he  liked  most  of  the  men 
he  worked  with  on  the  force,  but  that  most 
of  them  were  up-tight  and  frightened  in  their 
dealings  with  the  public.  Sergeant  Sunshine 
thinks  police  and  the  public  would  get  on 
better  if  the  cops  didn't  wear  guns. 

"How  come  uniforms  do  such  nasty  things 
to  people?  1 know  and  like  90  per  cent  of  the 
police  officers.  How  is  it  that  1 see  them  as 
nice  and  you  see  them  as  pricks?  We  need  a 
new  image  I'm  hoping  that  there  will  be 
some  policemen  out  there  who  will  listen  to 
me  and  say  "Hey,  maybe  he's  right.'  If  there 
are  any  other  cops  around  that  have  the  guts 
they  should  put  a ribbon  on  their  hats  and  a 
smile  on  their  faces  and  put  the  gun  in  the 
trunk  if  they  feel  they  really  need  it  around. 
But  don't  wear  it." 

Bergess  didn't  want  to  talk  about  the  use 
of  drugs  among  other  policemen.  He  said 
most  of  what  he  could  say  would  be  gossip 
and  that  none  of  it  really  mattered,  He  doesn't 
believe  it  does  any  good  to  stress  the  nega- 
tive, as  he  puts  it. 


"Course,  it's  all  true.  We  all  know  it's  true, 
it's  not  news.  But  it's  like  sitting  around 
talking  about  your  operations.  It  doesn't  ac- 
complish anything." 

The  conversation  ebbed  as  Sergeant  Sun- 
shine wrapped  himself  in  a pink  blanket  and 
complained  about  the  Fairmont,  where  he 
spent  Sunday  night  after  his  release  from  jail. 

Boyd,  the  best  friend  whose  initial  arrest 
sparked  the  Easter  incident,  sat  on  a table  in 
bright  flowered  shirt  and  striped  cords  and 
tapped.  Periodically  he  would  urge  Bergess  to 
go  to  sleep.  Bergess  looked  like  he  was  about 
to  drop  off  any  minute,  but  didn't  want  to 
sleep  yet.  He  followed  the  conversation  spo- 
radically. commenting  occasionally. 

"I  only  have  one  more  thing  to  say,"  Ber- 
gess interrupted  Boyd  at  one  point.  "I'd  like 
to  encourage  the  cops  to  keep  a little  of  the 
next  stash  they  confiscate  and  try  it.  It  really 
is  great  shit.  Maybe  they'll  understand  if  you 
say  it's  like  pouring  your  best  bourbon  down 
the  sink." 


ANATHIN 
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if  the  Report  had  already  been  en- 


Mark  Lane 


(conlinued.from  page  1) 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  temp- 
tations put  before  me  with  evil 
regularity  I have  refused  tooffer 
an  analysis  of  Robert's  role.  I 
reasoned  that  while  the  ques- 
tioners Isolated  Robert  Kennedy 
from  other  corrupt  persons  in 
public  office,  my  answer  might 
well  be  published  without  the 
question  that  prompted  it  and 
thus  give  the  appearance  that  I, 
not  the  questioner,  made  the  se- 
lection. 

Robert  Kennedy  now  wishes  to 
be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  His  position  on  all 
public  matters  is  nowrelevant.lt 
is  beyond  dispute  that  the  foreign 
policy  matter  of  greatest  rele- 
vance is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
my  Judgment  the  domestic  ques- 
tion of  greatest  relevance,  and  one 
closely  related  to  the  escalation 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  is  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  that  which  has  happened  to  us 
since  that  event.  Could  there  have 
been  a coup  d’etat?  Was  there  a 
lone  assassin?  There  is  evidence 
that  rejects  the  latter  proposition 
and,  unhappily,  much  to  cause  a 
consideration  of  the  former.  Now 
an  analysis  of  Robert  Kennedy's 
role  regarding  the  evidence  relat- 
ed to  the  death  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  relevant;  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, required. 

As  it  may  have  been  unfair  In 
the  past  to  focus  upon  Robert 
Kennedy  and  the  assassination  be- 
cause he  was  the  brother  of  the 
murdered  president,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  defense  of  the  Report 
by  President  Johnson  and  his  as- 
sociates, It  would  be  unfair  now  to 
exempt  him  from  criticism  due  to 
that  relationship.  I thoroughly  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  members  of 
the  family  to  remain  silent  and  to 
treat  the  matter  as  a family  af- 
fair. Yet  the  man  who  died  was 
our  brother.  And  Robert  Kennedy, 
who  aspires  to  that  office,  must 
now  answer  relevant  questions 
about  that  matter  high  on  the 
American  agenda  of  unfinished 
business,  or  forfeit  the  support 
of  thinking  and  critical  citizens. 

RFK’S  THREE  PHASES 
During  the  past  four  and  one 
half  years,  Robert  Kennedy  has 
moved  through  three  stages  in  re- 
gard to  his  public  position  on  the 
assassination.  The  public  pro- 
nouncements may  not  be  said  to 
be  intrinsically  developmental, 
merely  different,  although  an  ex- 
amination of  each  reveals  both  a 
single  theme  — the  desire  for 
maintaining  silence— and  a tor- 
tured, almost  irrational  logic, 
that  makes  sense,  If  at  all,  only 
when  viewed  through  a prism  of 
political  expediency.  Indeed,  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  has  moved  from  ab- 
solute silence  to  total  endorse- 
ment of  the  Warren  Report,  with- 
out ever  passing  through  know- 
ledge. 

PHASE  ONE 

Pha.;?  one  began  as  soon  as  he 
was  Informed  of  the  death  of  the 
President.  Although  he  was  At- 
orney-General  at  the  time,  he 
took  no  official  interest  in  the 
case.  He  examined  none  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  War- 
ren Commission.  He  neither  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission 


nor  gave  testimony  before  any  oi 
the  Commissions  counsel.  It  ap- 
pears that  his  one  official  contact 
with  the  Commission  took  place 
on  Friday,  June  5,  1964,  when, 
for  ten  minutes  he  sat  in  silence 
alongside  Jacqueline  Kennedy  at 
her  home  as  she  offered  her  very 
brief  testimony  to  Earl  Warren. 
It  was  said  by  William  Manches- 
ter, concededly  a rather  poor 
source  for  factual  data,  that  the 
Commission  sought  and  failed  to 
obtain  Robert  Kennedy’sapproval 
prior  to  publication.  During  that 
period,  and  for  some  time  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Warren 
Report  in  September,  1964,  Ken- 
nedy refused  to  comment  uponlt, 
or  even  its  central  conclusion — 
that  Lee  Oswald  was  the  lone  as- 
sassin. Thus  as  the  months  pass- 
ed Robert  Kennedy  remained  si- 
lent, neither  challenging  nor  con- 
firming the  official  version.  Ac- 
cording to  Drew  Pearson,  cer- 
tainly one  of  America's  most  en- 
terprising journalists,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  then  a top  White  House 
aide,  confided  that  he  was  “wor- 
ried about  Bobby"  during  that 
period  and  that  he  had  “virtually 
to  drag  Bobby*  into  President 
Johnson’s  first  cabinet  meeting. 


dorsed  sans  reading  why  the  need 
for  another  work  to  tell  the  truth? 

First  a genuine  author  was 
sought  and  found.  But  he  was  ap- 
palled at  the  conditions  of  em- 
would  see  to  it,  as  a liberal,  that  p]0y[Tient,  The  brother  and  widow 
things  in  Vietnam  did  not  get  out  would  commission  the  boolc,  se- 
of  hand.  Goldwater  was  then  the  cure  a publisher,  and  make  the 
menace,  Just  as  today  Johnson  Is.  Hfacts.  ^om  to  the  author.  In  re- 
Kennedy  is  now  the  hope,  as  was  t author  must  agree  in  ad. 

Johnson  then.  vance,  that  the  work  could  not  be 

Rejected  as  the  Vice  Pres  den-  bllshed  before  1968  at  theear- 
tial  nominee  by  thenewpresident  Uesl  and  In  fact  not  pubilshed 
who  explained  to  a speech  writer  at  £ lf  Jacqueline  and  Robert 

L W0U'd  ,e  Kennedy  subsequently  decided  to 

to  have  that  little  son  of  a bitch  _imnpp„  i( 

o„  .he  Ucket.  “E  It  ...  difficult  to  find  a 

r vmuH  h £en  „hebelle™s  self-respecting  author  who  would 
LSlfl  J Aennedy  accept  such  terms  it  was  decided 
sought  the  nomination  of  the  par-  to  commisslon  william  Manches- 


It  was  so  different  that  Mancha 
ter’s  publishers  were  compel^ 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Kennedy* 
neither  authorized  nor  stood  be 
hind  the  book.  Mrs.  Kennedy  went 

further  in  stating  that  the  Man 

Chester  book  was  “inaccurate’ 


PHASE  TWO 

The  second  stage  commenced 
just  as  the  political  pundits  agreed 
that  Robert  was  obviously  wooing 
Lyndon  Johnson  so  that  he,  Rob- 
ert, might  be  the  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nominee  in  1964.  For  the  first 
time  Kennedy  spoke  about  the 
Warren  Report.  He  was  asked 
about  it  while  on  a tour  of  Poland, 
and  by — is  it  not  often  the  case 
when  it  is  a relevant  but  irrev- 
erent inquire  — a student.  Ken- 
nedy replied  that  he  had  not  read 
the  Warren  Report,  that  he  was 
not  familiar  with  any  of  the  evi- 
dence but  that  he  accepted  the 
Commission’s  conclusions.  The 
odd  combination — a confession 
of  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  the 
assertion  of  a commitment  to  the 
conclusions — appears  to  contra- 
vene principles  of  thought.  How- 
ever, when  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
made  almost  the  identical  state- 
ment later  and  Robert  followed 
that  with  a domestic  repetition 
of  his  Polish  performance,  one 
could  detect  anemergingpattern. 
Threesuch  statements,  constitut- 
ing the  entirety  of  the  Kennedy 
family  position  on  the  question 


ty  for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  New  York.  Almost  certain- 
ly, Johnson,  then  in  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  could  have  de- 
nied the  nomination  to  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  had  made  it  clear  to  his 
supporters  that  he  would  not  fight 
for  it,  for  without  Johnson's  bless- 
ing he  would  have  had  no  chance 
at  the  New  York  State  convention. 
Kennedy  on  the  other  hand  was  not 
weaponless.  He  and  his  family, 
which  due  to  his  father’s  illness 
and  brother’s  death,  took  leader- 
ship from  him,  had  almost  total 
control  of  the  most  emotion-pack- 
ed political  issue  of  the  century. 
The  reasons  behind  John  Ken- 
nedy’s murder  and  proof  of  the 
cynical  manipulation  of  the  truth 
by  the  Commission  appointed  by 
Lyndon  Johnson.  For  Robert  Ken- 
nedy held  the  autopsy  photographs 
and  X-rays,  which,  even  without 
reference  to  any  other  evidence 
provide  proof  that  the  shots  orig- 
inated from  two  or  more  sourc- 
es. Even  had  he  not  possessed  the 
evidence  the  possibility  that  he 
might  express  doubt  about  the 
Report's  validity  during  an  elec- 
tion year  was  a sufficiently  ex- 
plosive commodity.  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  compromised.  Johnson 
yielded  and  sent  word  to  New  York 
that  he  did  not  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation of  Kennedy  and  thus  open- 
ed the  door  to  the  Senate  for  him. 
Robert  promised  repeatedly  and 
publicly  not  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1968,  paid  lip  service  to 
the  Report,  suppressed  the  es- 
sential evidence  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  Senate. 

But  the  campaign  was  difficult. 
Charged  with  being  a carpetbag- 
ger merely  because  he  did  not  live 
in  the  state,  and  a supporter  of  Joe 
McCarthy,  in  that  order,  which 
gives  one  some  insight  into  poli- 
tical priorities,  he  ran  poorly. 


ter  who  had  previously  written  a 
fawning  biography  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy referred  to  by  a major 
newspaper  as  an  “adoring"  work. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  confided  in  Man- 
chester. In  due  course  the  book, 
a diatribe  against  Johnson  which 
contained  dark  hints  about  his  role 
in  the  tragedy,  was  completed. 
Johnson  fumed.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  the  Kennedy 
family  was  seriously  concerned 
about  his  great  anger  over  the 
book.  The  moment  seemed  quite 
right  for  another  bargain. 

It  is  said  that  Johnson,  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  agreed  to 
withdraw  any  stated  objection  to 
Kennedy’s  political  career,  who  in 
return  agreed  that  the  book  would 
not  be  published.  A contract  had 
been  entered  into  between  the 
Kennedys  and  Manchester  which 
stipulated  that  most  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  hard  cover  edi- 
tion would  be  given  to  a suitable 
Kennedy  fund.  Thus  Manchester’s 
financial  potential  appeared  to  be 
severely  limited  and  should  the 
book  then  be  banned,  the  Kennedys  , 
could  quite  easily  compensate  ] 
Manchester  for  the  loss  of  his 
limited  profits.  However,  over- 
looked, by  Kennedy,  not  by  Man- 
chester, were  the  American  mag- 
azine serial  rights  for  the  well 
publicized  book,  foreign  serial 
rights  both  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine, a Book  of  the  Month  Club 
contract  and  paperback  rights  as 
well.  Kennedy  had  failed  to  make 
adequate  provisions  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  substantial  peri- 
pheral rights.  Before  Robert  de- 
cided to  send  his  sister-in-law 
into  court  to  ban  the  book,  and  to 
pretend  that  it  was  really  her  idea, 
Manchester  had  sold  the  maga- 
zine rights  in  America  for  well 
over  half  a million  dollars.  Man- 
chester decided  that  as  a matter 


could  hardly  be  t^n^re  Vet  London  Johnson’s  ^ 

successive  silos.  The  „ saved  him-,  although  he  trails  ; ?;_pr“_cip!e  lt  wouId  be necessary 


successive  slips.  The  suggestion 
that  lt  was  a well  planned  pro- 
gram to  prove  that  the  Kennedys 
were  not  intellectuals  was  quickly 
rejected  by  the  analysts  leaving, 


saved  him;  although  he  trailed  a 
million  votes  behind  Johnson  he 
did  manage  to  get  more  votes 
than  his  unexciting  opponent. 

The  campaign  was  rendered  no 


for  him  to  violate  the  explicit 
terms  of  his  contract  and  pro- 
ceed with  publication.  The  court 
action  that  ensued  is  a matter  of 
record  as  are  the  polls  that  re- 


or  so  lt  seemed  then,  and  still  m°re  easy  by  questions  about  the  vealed  Kennedv’^siitahf  tn*  “h 
seems  now,  but  one  explanation  Warren  Report  put  to  hlmhvstn.  ...  ..  enn0d>'s  substantial,  and 


seems  now,  but  one  explanation. 
Robert  Kennedy  had  entered  poli- 
tics as  a candidate  and  his  en- 
trance fee  into  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
Democratic  Party  was  public 
homage  to  the  Warren  Report, 
which  after  all  had  merely  false- 
ly stated  the  reasons  for,  and 
manner  of,  his  brother’s  death. 

Yet,  reasoned  Robert,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis— I will  keep 


Warren  Report  put  to  him  by  stu- 
dents. At  Columbia  University, 
Kennedy  wiped  an  Imagined  tear 

from  his  eye  and  said  that  he  could 

not  talk  about  the  subject.  It  was 
of  course,  just  a little  less  than  a 
year  from  the  murder  and  a sym- 
pathetic public  understood  his  re- 
luctance, or  thought  they  did.  The 
more  astute  (or  is  cynical  the 
word?)  noted  that  while  he  was 


my  options  open,  I will  maintain  ®»ble  to  talk  about  John  during  a^d  legal 

flexibility  and  adequate  ground  U>e  campaign  he  was  not  reluctant  .M^chester,  it  seems, 


PEOPLE  WANTED  TO 
BUY  PART  OF 
A 140-ACRE  RANCH 
AT  ALBION,  NEAR 
MENDOCINO.  A 
SPECIAL  PLACE 
JERRY  ROSENFIELD 
1721  Grove  Street 
Berkeley  9 
848-5167 


flexibility  and  adequate  ground 
within  which  to  maneuver  by  cou- 
pling my  weak  and  rare  endorse- 
ments with  the  statement  that  I 
have  not  read  the  Report,  I have 
not  seen  the  evidence.  Therefore 


the  campaign  he  was  not  reluctant 
to  take  John  John  for  a well  pub- 
licized walk  or  two  in  Manhattan. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A BOOK 
Before  entering  phase  three 


at  the  time  it  was  feared,  perma- 
nent loss  of  popularity.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  American  beast  that 
the  suppression  of  the  vital  evi- 
dence and  allegiance  to  a false 
report  harmed  him  not  at  all 
while  his  desire  to  have  an  em- 
ployee live  up  to  his  contract 
was  almost  fatal  to  his  ambitions. 

Harsh  words  were  exchanged 
during  the  newspaper  and  legal 


maintained  that  portion  of  his 
equilibrium  that  he  did  maintain 
by  rushing  home  each  night  to 
stick  pins  into  Bobby’s  image. 
Except  that  it  was  his  pen  point. 


- uicieiore,  entering  pnase  thrpp  ir.  ...  . — 

should  lt  be  appropriate,  or  lm-  Sen-  Robert  Kennedy  flirted  with’  ^ Johnson  became 

perative,  to  state  on  some  future  and  then  aborted  without  ever  l0SaOlevlllair>,nolongerthesus- 
occasion  that  the  Report  is  wrong,  even  consummating,  what  might  ™.C.L^d/he.uKe!!nedys’  save>  of 
I may  do  so  by  explaining  that  I be  characterized  as  public  dosI  5°  . S*'  for  016  deceased  Presi- 
have  overcome  my  grief,  read  the  (1°n  two  and  one  half.  Conceited  WOrse  ^ 

evidence,  and  astonished  by  what  that  Johnson’s  enmity  might  well  pr®vJously  hai 
1 read’  must  now  reject  it-  Prevent  him  from  eventually  as-  he  may  have  been  on 

With  young  people  and  others  tending  to  his  rightful  position  in  f°T,d &round.  Robert  finally 
mobbing  Bobby  everywhere  these  the  White  House  he  comn!fssiolIid  n n ^,th  ?ne  eye  on  0,0  Ga]- 

days  and  with  Lyndon  Johnson  un-  a book  that  was  to  “tell  the  truth*  kP  016  o0ler  str*hiing  over 

oh,“  uie  trutn  the  Harris  poll,  there  was  little 


— * — v-vviuiouiiuji-  - *-**«*'  wad  ieii  rnp  truth”  .k  — “**•'** b 

able  to  gather  a few  supporters  al>out  the  assassination  as  Jar  *!?rr,s  P011-  0161-0  was  tittle 

anywhere  except  on  an  Army  base  Queline  Kennedy  put  it  on  behalf  2!!enl  °"  eft  for  0,0  ,aw  journal, 

or  at  a war  plant  it  may  be  diffi-  of  both  of  them.  Again  we  en  wbat  had  been  contemplated 

cult  to  conjure  up  the  very  dif-  counter  confused  phraseolow  f5  the0lird  stage  never  did  sur- 

^eniSCenef0uryearsaE°- john-  nowine  Perhaps  from  confusion  {ace’,fo^  book  became  a dif- 

fnr 'draped  in  the  ilt-fltting,  but  of  thought  about  previously  ex  mM**. document  0-0111  the  one 
fm-  the  populace,  adequate,  Ken-  Pressed  public  and  private  ODin-  J,«Ch  hadbeen  commissioned  and 
> mantle,  was  the  hero  who  *ons  of  the  Warren  Report.  For  ^-^0n.  as  weI1  °"orn  the  one 


that  had  originally  been  written. 


PHASE  THREE 
Therefore,  Kennedy’s  reluc 
tance  to  further  comment  upon 
the  subject  was  not  inexplicable 
Nevertheless  he  was  dragg^’ 
kicking  and  screaming  all  tiip 
way,  into  stage  three.  This  was 
of  course  accomplished  by  astu 
dent.  Adults  have  a well  develop" 
ed  awareness  of  the  need  to  ask- 

trivial  question?.  Robert  Kennedv 
has  appeared  on  numerous  televi  - 
sion programs  yet  the  chances 
are  you  never  heard  of  an  inter 
viewer  ask  him  about  the  sup- 
pressed evidence  in  the  National 
Archives.  More  questions  have 
been  directed  to  him  about  iuS 
hair  style.  Probably  even  J0e 

Pyne  would  not  be  unsophisticated 

enough  to  inquire  of  him  regard- 
ing the  details  of  the  Warren  Re- 
port. However,  the  Kennedy  or- 
ganization leaves  very  little  to 
chance.  When  Sen.  Kennedy  is  in- 
vited to  appear  on  a television 
interview  program,  my  source 
here  being  two  different  produc- 
ers of  different  television  pro- 
grams, his  office  requires  an 
advance  agreement  that  no  ques- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  Warren  Commission 
Report,  Jim  Garrison's  investiga- 
tion, or  my  book  will  be  asked. 
If  the  program  operates  on  a two- 
way  format  with  viewers  calling 
in  with  questions,  then  it  must  be 
agreed  that  all  calls  will  be 
screened,  a task  often  undertak- 
en by  the  producer  or  an  assist- 
ant producer,  and  no  one  who  is 
I interested  In  the  assassination  be 
permitted  to  ask  his  question. 

The  success  of  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy on  the  campus  required 
Robert  to  make  a college  tour  in 
an  attempt  to  recapture  his  youth- 
ful admirers.  But  such  a tour  is 
not  without  disadvantage,  for 
young  men  and  women  are  often 
without  the  requisite  mature 
that  will  no  doubt  come  to  them 
when,  in  the  days  ahead  they  en- 
ter the  world  of  commerce  and 
sensible  compromise.  Thus  un- 
armed with  experience  and  devoid 
of  the  practical  approach  of  the 
media  personnel,  they  may  ask  In- 
telligent questions,  and  worse 
still,  may  be  less  than  satisfied 
with  less  than  a truthful  or  dir.  c- 
answer. 

When  speaking  at  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College,  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy received,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press,  “a  barrage  of 
questions*  on  “whether  if  elected 
President  he  would  open  the  Unit- 
ed States  Archives  to  reveal  de- 
tails of  the  death  of  his  brother.’ 
The  A.P,  noted  Kennedy’s  reac- 
tion. “Several  times  the  senator, 
campaigning  for  the  Democrat 
presidential  nomination,  tried  to 
ignore  the  questions  from  stu- 
dents. He  became  distressed  as 
they  persisted.  Finally  he  said 
'Your  manners  overwhelm  me.  " 
But  unconcerned  with  Robert’s 
rules  for  etiquette,  the  students 
persisted.  When  the  senator  re- 
plied to  one  that  the  question 
“does  not  interest  me*  an  ob- 
viously reply  to  an  earnest  in- 
quiry, the  student  responded  that 
it  did  interest  him  and  that  that 
was  why  he  asked  it  and  hoped  for 
an  answer.  In  the  face  of  dedica- 
tion for  which  his  fixed  television 
interviews  provided  little  prepa- 
ration he  finally  said,  “Go  ahead, 
go  ahead,  ask  your  questions*  A 
student  then  asked,  “Will  you  open 
the  Archives?*  Kennedy  answer- 
ed, “Nobody  is  more  interested 
than  I in  knowing  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy.*  Then  he  said  that  he 
“would  not  reopen  the  Warren 
Report."  Presumably  the  latter 
statement  meant  that,  if  elected 
president,  he  would  not  appoint  a 
new  Commission,  a campaign 
commitment  upon  which  we  can 
(continued  on  page  10) 
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Second  Coming  Was  What  It  Was 
The  common  denominator  is  where  you  are  at. 

The  second  coming  as  history  was  dealt  a blow. 

History  is  being  overcome. 

Seeds  of  Mysterious.energy  are  being  planted  and  will  bear  fruit. 

We  are  rising  from  history  to  mystery  . . 

The  body  resurrecting  here,  now. 

£T  "who  rose" 

Free  “a  rose  is  a rose  is  a rose" 

ET  "who  knows" 

Free  "planet  rose" 

Free  two  "a  city  bus  rose 

the  police  department  rose 
unknown  drifters  rose" 

Free  three  "coming  forever 
out  of  control" 

ET  "who's  responsible" 

Free  "me" 

ET  "who's  in  control" 

Free  "what's  on  second  and  is  about  to  steal  third." 

ET  "we  can't  print  this" 

Free  two  "be  free" 

ET  "Some  say  the  second  coming  was  a fraud" 

Free  two  "it  was" 

Free  "a  cosmic  joke" 

Free  three  "you  are  the  second  coming" 

ET  "what  are  the  political  implications ?" 

Free  "vote  for  me" 

ET  "you" 

Free  "ME" 

ET  " Vote  for  me." 

Planet  rise 
Me  open 
Planet  energy 
Flowing 
Coming  Forever 
Through  me 
Out  of  control 

The  Second  Coming  is  what  is. 

yiro-ii  boo  mnra-yo  a a a a c i a m q o rrtrrrrrtnrrtnprrin^  n a a b ■ 

EAST  OF  THE  SUN* 3850  23-d 
•St.  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94114 

will  fill  mail  orders  promptly  on  the  following  items: 

I-Ching  Wilhelm/Baynes 6.00 

T ot  Card  Spread  Reader 6.95 

Egyptian  Tarot  deck 3.00 

Isis  Unveiled  — Blavatsky 7.95 

The  Book  — Alan  Watts 1.00 

Stranger  in  a Strange  Land 95 

Snake  Charmers  flute  2.49 

Pure  oils  (over  30  scents) 1.00 

Redwood  incense  1.00 

send  check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  East  of  the  Sun.  add  S'/o  sales 
lax  for  California  orders  and  25*  postage  and  handling  for  all  orders  — 
EAST  OF  THE  SUN  is  open  Tuesday  thru  Friday  Etrnings.  4 p.m.  lo  9:30  p.m.  and  all  day 
Saturday  & Sunday.  Call  824-2571  for  information  ^ 


Sidney  Poitier 
To  Star  in 
‘Young  Dr  King’ 

David  Mairowitz 

Martin  Luther  King  won  all  the  Academy 
Awards  in  Hollywood  last  week.  Sidney  Poi- 
ticr  accepted  the  ayvards  for  Dr.  King,  who 
had>just  been  buried  and  couldn't  attend  the 
ceremonies. 

Rod  Steiger  accepted  the  awards  for  Best 
Actor  (in  the  shadow  of  Dr.  King),  proclaim- 
ing that  Sidney  Poitier  taught  him  the  nature 
of  prejudice,  and  finished  by  saying  "We 
Shall  Overcome."  And  lo,  there  was  a great 
silence  in  Heaven  whie  Hollywood  overcame. 
The  TV  camera  panned  quickly  round  the 
glittering  stars,  in  desperate  search  for  one 
black  face.  Desperately,  but  with  no  luck. 
They  would  have  to  wait  until  Someday  to 
overcome. 

Then  Sidney  Poitier,  yvho  had  the  only 
black  face  in  the  theater,  appeared  on  stage 
to  give  Katherine  Hepburn  the  Best  Actress 
Award  for  a film  on  race  prejudice  starring 
Sidney  Poitier  (under  the  shining  star  of 
Reverend  King).  Poitier  was  introduced  by 
Bob  Hope,  the  smiling  comedian  who  insists 
on  encouraging  "Our  Boys"  abroad,  year  aft- 
er year,  cracking  ha-ha's  on  the  Road  to 
Bloodbath.  The  star-spangled  audience  went 
wild,  cheering  its  own  private  handsome  plas- 
tic nigger.  Poitier  got  more  applause  than 
any  award-winner  — but  it  was  all  for  Dr. 
King. 

Finally/  the  Best  Movie  of  the  Year  turned 
out  to  be  a race  relations  movie  starring  Sid- 
ney Poitier.  The  coup  was  complete.  Reverend 
King  had  copped  all  the  Oscars  and  the  exor- 
cism was  over. 

Hollywood  is  making  a film  about  Mal- 
colm X,  with  James  Baldwin  writing  the 
screenplay.  Sidney  Poitier  will  play  both 
Malcolm  X and  Elijah  Muhammcd  in  this 


one,  Step  in  Fctchit  not  being  available  at 
the  moment.  Simultaneously,  Sidney  is  mak- 
ing a film  called  "Cool  It,  Baby,"  in  which  he 
plays  a Negro  National  Guardsman  forced, 
against  his  Colored  conscience,  to  take  part 
in  putting  down  one  of  those  Negro  riots.  But 
he  learns,  in  the  course  of  the  film,  that  only 
compromise  will  save  our  society.  He  teaches 
the  uninhibited  bunch  of  Negroes  a poignant 
lesson  in  non-violence:  White  Men  Are  To 
Be  Forgiven,  For  They  Know  Not  What  They 
Do.  Poitier,  a racial  outcast  in  his  own  bat- 
talion, then  gains  the  respect  of  his  white 
brothers-in-uniform.  The  final  touching  scene 
shows  Poitier  teaching  the  white  Guardsmen 
the  words  to  "We  Shall  Overcome,"  as  the 
crowds  disperse  in  the  streets. 

Poitier  has  also  signed  to  play  the  Ultimate 
Negro  role  — Martin  Luther  King  in  a movie 
called  "Young  Dr.  King,"  about  the  early 
days  of  the  Sit-Ins,  whose  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  tactic  of 
non-violence. 

One  of  the  few  celebrity  faces  missing  from 
the  Academy  Award  Presentations  was  that 
of  actor  Marlon  Brando.  It  seems  he  had  to 
be  in  Oakland,  California  the  next  morning 
to  attend  a funeral. 


San  Francisco 
News  Roundup 

Direct  from  the  Source 
PUBLIC  SPACE  IS  AVAILABLE  THIS  WEEK 
Free  radio  KPFA  tuesday  midnight. 

Free  poetry  and  music  at  your  city  hall  every 
day  at  noon. 

Free  food  is  everywhere  when  you  plant  a 
book. 

Offerings  arc  urgent  in  the  season  of  the  lamb 
Public  space  is  wherever  you  outrage  your- 
self. 

Free  Hall  (Sharon  Building)  to  be  children's 
fun  house  by  May  1.  Free  Hall  is  adjacent  to 
the  children's  playground  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Send  ideas  for  the  maximum  use  of  the 
building  to:  Free  Park  Commission,  c/o  Mc- 
Laren Lodge,  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Free  Bounty  offered  on  dragons.  You  are  in- 
vited to  slay  your  local  dragon.  Bring  the 
carcass  to  15  Lafayette  St.  for  reward. 

Free  family  dances  at  the  Carousel  Ballroom. 
The  weekly  family  stomp  will  be  announced 
by  word  of  mouth.  Listen  for  news. 

SF  Redistribution  Service  needs  volunteers 
for  door  to  door  redistribution  in  Pacific 
Heights.  From  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  needs.  Call  661-7056 
or  863-7775  for  details. 

Marathon  Free  City  planning  conference  be- 
ginning 8 am,  April  30  at  Playland  Beach. 
Planning  will  take  place  during  a 49  mile 
walk  (scenic  route).  Refreshments  will  be 
served  along  the  route. 

Free  City  Convention  May  1,  Carousel  Ball- 
room. Better  Free  than  dead. 

White  America  invited  to  bring  offerings  of 
food  to  free  food  warehouse.  15  Lafayette  St. 
SF  Free  Fool,  the  city  jester,  needs  food.  Bring 
Contributions  to  the  Free  Unitarian  Church. 
Free  Consulate  plans  under  way.  Large  house 
being  rented  in  Pacific  Heights.  If  you'd  like 
to  participate  write:  Free  Consulate,  202  23rd 
Avc.  SF. 


Doctors  and 
Panthers 

Panthers  and  doctors  will  be  running  to- 
gether in  the  ghetto,  the  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  announced  Tuesday. 

The  idea  is  less  to  provide  emergency  med- 
ical service  than  to  provide  "respectable"  wit- 
nesses in  the  event  of  further  incidents  be- 
tween Black  Panthers  and  police,  Accordingly, 
the  doctors  are  launching  an  appeal  to  law- 
yers and  other  professionals  to  join  in  the 
project. 

"It's  obvious  that  the  police  are  out  to  de- 
stroy the  Black  Panthers  in  one  way  or  an- 
other," said  Don  Goldmacher,  an  intern  at 
Mount  Zion  hospital  and  a national  officer 
of  MCHR.  "You'll  notice  that  the  only  inci- 
dents the  Panthers  get  involved  in  are  with 
the  police,  never  hassles  with  third  parties. 
And  there  are  usually  no  witnesses  except 
Panthers  and  police." 

The  MCHR  also  wants  to  set  up  a Speakers 
Bureau  to  explain  to  white  audiences  what 
the  Panthers  are  doing  and  why  they  are  be- 
ing harassed.  For  further  information,  call  the 
San  Francisco  chapter  chairman,  Phil  Shapiro, 
at  WE  1-0506. 


DEALING 

FUCK  IT  ALL  — tired  of  selling  for  your  old 
man?  drop  by  GRAVEN  IMAGE,  2986  Adc- 
line,  Bkly.  fe  buy  him  a beautiful  shirt  I 


LOVE  DOGS  — English  setter,  9 weeks  old 
Orange  Tick:  Call  707-822-1281. 


Will  be  in  SF  one  day  a week/  for  individ.  fe 
grp  THERAPY  Call  Dr.  James;  Lie.  Psycholo- 
gist L.A.  936-8526  or  write  601  S Vermont, 

L.A.,  Calif.  Donations  only  1 1 

Renaissance  designs  including  By  Margie  at 
the  GRAVEN  IMAGE,  2986  Adeline.  Bkly. 


I CAN  COOK  for  groups  up  to  50,  or  less. 
I'm  looking  for  summer  job,  nice  place  and 
people.  Karel  Wcissbcrg,  652-8894,  eves, 
wknds. 


PEACE  ROACH  CLIPS  — unusual  & groovy 
things  from  the  past  & future  city  lights  pub- 
lications & underground  newspapers  & do-it- 
yourself  light  shows  — all  at  the  GRAVEN 

IMAGE,  2986  Adeline,  Bkly. 

VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  TRAINING  EVERY 
SUNDAY1  — DcnoCarlo  Naval  Base  at  Muir 
Beach  "It’s  a chance  to  serve  your  country" 
by  singing,  dancing  playing  in  the  sand." 
Drill  instructors;  Womb,  Marble  Farm, 
Cleavcland  Wrecking  Co.  Band,  others!  Be- 
ginning at  1300  hours  every  Sunday  starting 
now  $1.50  charge  for  military  equipment! 
Good  once  any  Sunday  in  America!  People 
under  12  admitted  free!  Telephone  362-1853. 
Tickets:  Town  Squire,  Cal  Phonics  Headquar- 
ters, SF. 


FREE  CITY  POLITICAL  CONVENTION 
VOTE  FOR  ME  VOTE  FOR  ME  VOTE  FOR  ME 
DEVOUR  YOURSELF  EAT  YOURSELF  EAT  MEAT 
YOUR  MEAT 

IMMOLATION  INCANDESCENCE  RESURRECTION 

CAROUSEL  BALLROOM  MAY  1 
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WHOLE  WHIvlT  LRG;I  > i loaves-  'Dissolve  d teadfoons  s aft » f tadUtyoons 

O'  | I ffim.  Mj-cufs  of  hot  water  o~  then  add  z tafjffpoons  of  dry yeafl-  3fta  yeatl  it  dissolved'  (hr  uvi  cufs 
I | of  uimeadid  wfutejlouc  o-  (et  rise  ik  a tdiye  foivffor  (font  one  dour  ( be  sure  tdat  tkc  adlib n does  not  reverse 
useff)-  f&t'  (hr  in  i^cuf  of doney  wfuch  has  been  dissolved  fk  i^cuf  of  dot  water  cr  o tadtffoons  of olCu 
J(un  fir  ui  as  much  as fossille  of  to  cufi  of xydotc  wheat  four-  (Knead'  erf  due  in  a tarac  contauur  to  ristf 
doufle  -Jura  out  onto  wayced  faper  > awfi  into  f (oaves  - knead  uito  round  'fads  for  a minute  or  two-  drift  rise 
io  miiudes-  ffoiv  form  (oaues  and fdut h Guttered  bread fans  to  rise  one  more  hour ■ fade  at  350°  fir  30  nun 
ides-  fj he  doves  truly  be  drushtu_  until  one  beaten  eyyiylh  indeed  with  1 tabledboon  nutfa  before  baJdha  fora 
dark  brown  cruft- or  may  bo  brusded  wdd  mettedf butttr  full  after  dadlna  ■ ‘pep  die  dbaid  ui  mJpans 
fir  10  minutes  before  tommy  out  on  a rode  to  coo(j  J d 


Mark  Lane 


(continued  from  page  8) 

Whether  he  THE  ASSASSINATION 


very  likely  rely.  Whether  he 
would  declassify  the  evidence, 
the  questions  that  was  puttohim’ 
remained  without  reply.  The  for- 
mer portion  of  his  comment  Is 
intriguing,  again  I suggest,  indl- 
I eating  a crossing  over  of  the  pri- 
vate opinion  into  the  public  arena. 
Why  should  Robert  Kennedy  be 
I ‘interested*  in  “knowing  who  is 
responsible*  for  the  assasslna- 
tiop  if  he  has  known  the  identity 
of  the  lone  culprit  for  more  than 
four  years? 


Kennedy  did  make  reference  to 
the  Archives,  however.  It  was 
that  statement  that  brought  him  to 
a new  plateau  In  relation  to  the 
evidence.  “I  have  seen  everything 
that’s  there.  I stand  by  the  War- 
ren Commission."  No  doubt  it 
was  Mear  to  him  that  he  could  not 
defend,  in  an  open  encounter,  the 
position  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
evidence  but  was  willing  (o  vouch 
for  the  validity  of  the  Report. 
There  were  but  two  possibilities 
then  available.  Retreat  from  the 
endorsement  or  claim  to  have 
read  the  evidence  and  repeat  the 
| endorsement.  He  chose  the  latter 
course  although  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  his  statement  Is  entirely 
false.  To  read  'everything"  in  the 
Archives  would  require  perhaps  a 
year  of  constant  study  there.  Rob- 
ert has  Just  not  been  missing  that 
long.  Indeed  I find  It  difficult  to 
contemplate  a trlpby  Robert  Ken- 
nedy Into  the  public  archives 
building  that  would  escape  press 
notice.  I think  it  Is  far  more  like- 
ly that  he  has  not  been  there  at 
all  rather  than  that  he  has  been 
encamped,  laboring  there  for 
months  as  he  poured  over  the 
files. 

And  so  It  came  (o  pass  that 
Robert  Kennedy  who  wishes  tore- 
main  silent  about  the  Report  came 
full  circle  and  offered  that  dis- 
credited document  his  full  en- 
dorsement at  a lime  when  almost 
no  one  else  was  willing  to  do  so. 
The  question  that  remains  is  why 
so  political  an  animal  has  taken 
so  unpopular  a position.  Principle 
apparently  does  not  enter  Into  the 
decision  for  his  original  asser- 
tion was  devoid  of  any  logic  and 
his  final  position  Is  based  upon 
an  untrue  assertion.  Principle  re- 
quires more  honorable  compan- 
ions. 


AND  THE  C.I.A. 

More  than  a year  ago,  just  af- 
ter news  of  Garrison’s  investiga- 
tion was  made  available,  andjust 
before  It  became  firm  media  pol- 
icy to  attempt  to  discredit  the  In- 
vestigation, Drew  Pearson  wrote 
what  may  be  the  most  important 
story  of  his  long  career.  It  Is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
column  has  largely  been  ignored. 
Pearson  asked,  “Was  JFK  killed 
in  a CIA  backfire?*  His  article 
began  with  this  sentence — 'Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  sitting  on  a pol- 
itical H-bomb — an  unconfirmed 
report  that  he  hadquestioned“top 
officials’  who  agreed  that  a plot 
to  assassinate"  Fidel  Castro  was 
•’considered’  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy at  the  time  that  Bobby  was  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  agency*  Pearson 
added  that  some  officials  agreed 
that  the  plan  was  “approved  and 
implemented."  According  to 
Pearson,  it  Is  alleged  that  “three 
hired  assassins  were  caught  in 
Havana  where  a lone  survivor  is 
still  supposed  to  be  languishing 
in  prison."  It  is,  of  course,  well 
established  that  Pearson  enjoys 
access  to  Information  inside  the 
government  at  the  highest  level. 

Possible  confirmation  of  that  sto- 
ry comes  from  the  FBI  which  stat- 
es that  an  investigation  by  the 
“Bureau"  has  indicated  that  the 
allegations  should  be  discounted. 

Among  the  facts  which  Pearson 
said  can  be  “verified"  are  these: 
"President  Kennedy  was  sodis- 
lllusioned  with  the  CIA  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  that  he  swore 
to  friends  he  would  like  to'splin- 
ter  the  CIA  in  a thousand  pieces 
and  scatter  it  to  the  winds.’  He 
ordered  a thorough  investigation 
by  a group  headed  by  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor.  But  the  President’s 
real  watchdog  was  his  brother 
Bobby,  who  ended  up  calling  the 
shots  at  the  CIA* 

Pearson  also  stated  that  it  can 
be  “verified*  that,  “During  this 
period,  the  CIA  hatched  a r’  f0 
knock  off  Castro.  It  would  i 
been  Impossible  for  this  torea.h 
the  high  levels  il  did,  say  insid- 
ers, without  being  taken  up  with 
the  younger  Kennedy.  Indeed  one 
source  Insists  that  Bobby,  eager 
to  avenge  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
Played  a key  role  in  the  planning." 

— Pearson  added  that,  ‘Some 


sources  consider  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's behavior  after  the  assassi- 
nation to  be  significant.  He  seem- 
ed tormented,  they  say,  by  more 
than  the  natural  grief  over  the 
murder  of  his  brother."  Pearson 
concluded  that  “some  Insiders 
think"  that  Robert  Kennedy  was 
“plagued  by  the  terrible  thought 
that  he  had  helped  put  into  mo- 
tion forces  that  indirectly  may 
have  brought  about  his  brother’s 
martyrdom." 

At  the  time  of  the  Pearson  col- 
umn, Garrison’s  investigation  was 
relatively  new.  \Vhile  he  had  Iden- 
tified some  of  the  men  involved 
In  planning  the  assassination,  in- 
sufficient evidence  was  then 
available  to  constrain  him  to 
think  the  unthinkable— that  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  government 
actually  planned  and  carried  out 
the  assassination.  Much  more 
evidence  is  now  available  and 
Garrison  is  now  convinced  that  the 
CIA  organized  the  murder. 

Last  September,  Garrison 
charged  that  Robert  Kennedy  had 
made,  “very  positive  efforts  to 
obstruct"  his  investigation.  ‘It  is 
quite  apparent  to  me,"  Garrison 
said,  ‘that  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other he  does  not  want  the  truth 
brought  out.  Perhaps  he  can  ex- 
plain better  than  I can  why  his 
political  career  is  so  important." 
He  added,  “I  have  to  conclude 
that  he  feels  the  development  of 
the  truth  about  the  assassination 
catching  the  real  assassins  of 
Jack  Kennedy,  would  interfere 
with  his  political  career." 

Quite  recently  a former  CIA 
official  told  me  that  the  “foot- 
prints of  an  intelligence  operation 

are  all  over  Dealey  Plaza."  The 
evidence,  he  said,  conforms  to 
the  classic  pattern  of  a CIA 
-executive  action*— a euphemism 
that  includes  assassination.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  an  intelli- 
gence agency  planning  the  mur- 
der would  be  compelled  to  deal 
during  an  early  planning  stage’ 

with  the  necessity  of -neutraliz- 
ing* the  actions  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  otherwise  might  be  ex- 
pected, quite  naturally,  toattempt 

to  expose  and  prosecute  the  con- 
spirators.  it  has  been  suggested 

?Ie'CJA'  ,ntlma‘ely  familiar 
with  the  details  of  Robert  Ken- 

nedy’s  Castro  assassination  plan 

utilized  that  aborted  program 
to  kill  John  Kennedy.  My  source 
states  that  not  only  logic  dictated 
that  approach,  but  that  the  known 
facts,  known  to  a severely  limited 
tha?  °f  Participants,  confirms 
that  it  happened  exactly  that  way 


According  to  that  information 
one  of  the  men  chosen  by  Robert 
Kennedy  to  participate  in  the  Cas- 
tro assassination  was  later  em- 
ployed by  the  CIA  for  the  assas- 
sination that  actually  did  take 
place  in  Dallas.  Confronted  with 
the  obligation  of  pretending  to 
accept  a false  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  brother’s  death 
or  publicly  reveal  that  his  own 
hand  picked  assassin,  fired  some 
of  the  shots,  Kennedy  chose  the 
former  course,  according  to  the 
analysis. 

Once  having  adopted  that  posi- 
tion he  supported  it  with  action. 
The  former  head  of  theantl-Hof- 
fa  squad,  organized  by  Robert 
Kennedy  for  the  personal  perse- 
cution of  a union  leader,  after 
succesfully  and  shamefully  hav- 
ing sent  James  Hoffa  to  jail,  was 
dispatched  to  try  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  Jim  Garrison.  Walter 
Sheridan,  Robert  Kennedy’s  “in- 
vestigator" while  he  was  Attor- 
ney General  became  a “news  in- 
vestigator” for  NBC-TV  and  in 
that  capacity  visited  witnesses 
in  New  Orleans.  He  has  since 
been  indicted  for  attempted  pub- 
lic bribery  in  connection  with 
those  visits.  Sheridan’s  trial  will 
provide  information  revealing 
how  far  he  was  willing  to  go  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  Garrison’s  in- 
vestigation and  Garrison. 

Garrison’s  reaction  to  all  this 
is  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
“What  else  can  Bobby  do?”  he 
asks  when  I express  displeasure 
with  his  actions.  “If  they  could 
kill  his  brother  while  he  was 
President  he  knows  that  they  can 
do  the  same  thing  to  him  should 
he  tell  what  he  knows  when  just 
a candidate.”  Garrison  is  more 
charitable  in  judgment  than  ami 
Garrison  too,  had  to  make  a 
choice  about  his  political  future 
and  his  personal  safety  before 
deciding  whether  to  investigate 
the  murder.  His  decision  virtual- 
ly ended  any  possibility  of  ad- 
vancement should  he  fall  to  con- 
vict Clay  Shaw.  “It  might  be  even 
more  dangerous  for  me  when  he 
is  convicted"  Garrison  recently 
said  to  me  when  we  discussed  this 
subject.  To  those  who  suggest  that 
he  expects  to  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  he  replies,  “Do  you 
really  think  that  my  actions  have 
endeared  me  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee?*  He  knows 
that  his  life  is  in  danger,  as  is 
the  recent  murder  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  again  reminds 
us,  the  life  of  any  man  who  speaks 


out  effectively  in  this  country 
where  assassination  has  become 
a potent  political  weapon.  Garri- 
son never  even  thought  that  he 
had  a choice  except  to  meet  the 
obligations  imposed  by  his  office. 
Robert  Kennedy  made  a different 
estimate.  It  is  a measure  of  the 
time  within  which  we  live  that 
the  press  has  not  raised  a single 
question  about  the  motives  behind 
Kennedy’s  decision  while  it  heaps 
abuse  upon  Garrison  for  imagined 
ulterior  motives. 

More  than  the  future  of  two  men 
is  here  at  stake.  Murder  breeds 
murder.  Organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity, officially  excused,  is  an 
invitation  to  more.  America  de- 
veloped three  eloquent  spokes- 
men in  the  last  five  years.  Each, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Malcolm  X and 
Martin  Luther  King,  has  been  as- 
sinated  during  that  time.  Kennedy 
for  turning  toward  peace.  Those 
who  feel  that  he  turned  too  slow- 
ly in  that  direction  should  re- 
member that  il  was  not  for  the 
slowness  but  for  the  movement 
that  he  was  killed.  Malcolm  X for 
having  developed  the  understand- 
ing which  turned  him,  for  the  first 
time,  into  an  effective  and  im- 
portant leader.  And  Martin  Luther 
King  for  reasons  that  it  may  still 
be  too  early  to  fully  discern. 
Newsweek,  it  might  be  notedhere, 
wrote  just  BEFORE  Dr.  King’s 
assassination  that  ‘King’s  demise 
as  a black  icon  would  be  a dam- 
aging and  perhaps  irreparable 
blow  to  hopes  for  peaceful  social 
change  in  America.” 

One  man  who  possessed  enough 
knowledge  to  expose  much  of  wha* 
had  taken  place  in  Dallas  was 
murdered  while  being  protected 
by  70  police  officers  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Dallas  Police  and 
Courts  Building.  The  man  who 
did  that  deed,  and  who  was  there- 
fore perhaps  able  to  expose  a pari 
of  what  had  gone  before,  died  in 
police  custody,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  would,  after  his 
request  to  testily  in  Washington 
about  that  which  he  knew  was  de- 
nied by  Earl  Warren. 

And  through  it  ail  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  remains  silent  about  the 
facts,  continues  to  suppress  vital 
evidence,  and  pursues  his  politi- 
cal career.  Dr.  King  observed 
just  before  his  death,  that  a man 
unwilling  to  speak  out,  unwilling 
to  die  for  what  he  believes,  is  in 
any  event,  no  longer  alive. 

If  unearned  suffering  is  re- 
demptive as  Dr.  King  said,  then 
John  F.  Kennedy  survives  his 
brother  Robert. 
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Sandy  Darlington 

Black  radio  for  the  black  community.  What's  the 
black  community  like?  Most  white  people  don't  have 
any  idea.  Black  people  become  visible  to  us  one  by 
one,  on  our  turf,  when  Adam  Clayton  Powell  makes 
Newsweek  or  Chuck  Berry  appears  at  the  Fillmore. 
But  all  those  millions?  They  happen  off  stage.  Off  our 
stage.  Our  ignorance  is  understandable  historically, 
maybe,  but  it's  time  we  learned  better. 

One  school  we  can  go  to  is  black  radio.  If  you  stand 
on  a street  corner  and  watch  everything  around  you, 
the  people,  shops,  billboards,  houses,  traffic  flow, 
you'll  learn  a lot  about  that  community.  The  same 
goes  for  a radio  station.  In  this  case  a black  one: 
KDIA.  Listen  to  the  whole  sound.  Not  only  the  songs 
but  the  ads,  comments,  anouncements,  everything. 
KDIA  is  different  than  white  radio  of  course.  It 
should  be,  it  speaks  to  a different  community.  Okay, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  do  penance  while 
listening  to  it.  You  don't  have  to  roll  on  the  floor 
weeping  Lord  why  was  I bom  a honky.  You  can  just 
listen  and  enjoy  and  maybe  learn  something  about 
where  black  people  are  at,  where  they  want  to  be  and 
how  they  plan  to  get  there. 

Note  the  features  like  Sound  Off,  comments  from 
listeners,  usually  on  racism:  There  Are  Things  To  Say 
Only  You  Can  Say.  Or  Lou  Rawls  singing  Tobacco 
Road: 

Cause  it's  home 

The  only  life  I've  ever  known 

And  the  Lord  knows  I loathe  Tobacco  Road  . . . 

Bring  dynamite  and  a big  old  crane 

Blow  it  up,  tear  it  down,  start  all  over  again 

Build  me  a town,  be  very  proud  to  show 

Keep  the  name  Tobacco  Road.  . . . 

Or  the  phrases  that  keep  jumping  out  of  love 
songs:  Set  me  Free  / You  keep  me  hanging  on  / Stop 
in  the  Name  of  Love  / There'll  be  Dancing  in  the 
Street  / Try  a little  Tenderness. 

Now  taste  the  commercials:  Jump  in  your  car  and 
drive  out  to  Jackson  Goldy  Motors  NOW,  get  a really 
good  car  Now:  easy  credit  terms.  Or  come  on  down 
to  Austin  Carpets,  buy  some  wall-to-wall  carpets, 
add  that  touch  of  grace  to  your  home.  They  play 
symphony  music  behind  that  one.  Elegance.  And  easy 
credit  terms.  Always  that.  Sign  here  and  get  on  the 
credit  payment  trip  just  like  white  folks.  Man,  that's 
all  suburbia  is,  like  one  big  credit  payment  plantation 
and  you  can  sign  for  it  and  get  back  to  your  roots  at 
the  same  time.  You  want  courses  in  Negro  History? 
Man  ,with  us  you  can  Re-Live  your  History.  Sign  this 
line  and  you'll  be  enslaved  to  us  forever  more,  just 
like  your  great  grandparents.  At  night  after  work 
you  can  stare  at  those  carpets  on  your  floor  like  they 
were  just  so  many  rows  of  cotton  and  you  were  pick- 
ing them.  Don't  miss  out.  Get  in  bondage  NOW! 

But  it  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  There's  an  ad  that 
says  Come  down  to  Gross  Brothers  in  Oakland  and 
get  all  the  furniture  you  need.  They  don't  say  Buy, 
they  say  Get.  And  the  people  are  coming.  They've 
been  out  and  signed  for  a better  car,  they've  got  their 
rugs  and  now  they're  coming  back  for  the  furniture 
that's  in  your  window.  I mean  you  said  come  and  get 
it.  Well,  through  the  door  or  through  ;he  window, 
just  as  long  as  people  get  furniture,  right? 

There's  one  public  service  ad  read  by  a shaky 
white-sounding  old  geezer  about  Always  lock  your 
door.  Put  a good  lock  on  your  premises.  Be  sure  to 
report  suspicious  loiterers.  Take  down  the  license 
numbers  of  fleeing  villains ...  you  know:  High 
School  Principal  advice.  But  underneath  it,  KDIA 
is  playing  a soul  instrumental,  solid  and  constant. 
So  as  this  shaky  old  gent  locks  up  his  shop  for  the 
night,  worrying  about  his  possessions,  across  the 
street  there’s  some  spades  leaning  against  the  wall, 
slender  and  sharp-looking  like  the  Chambers  Broth- 
ers, just  humming,  tapping  their  feet,  waiting  and 
watching.  Will  they,  won't  they?  Tune  in  Tomorrow 

Hubert  Humphrey  had  the  cheek  to  say  that  one  of 
rhe  most  interesting  things  about  the  riots  was  that 
when  Blacks  looted  stores,  they  tended  to  take  the 
big  name  brands.  In  a way,  he  said,  the  whole  thing 
was  a triumph  of  mass  advertising. 


BOSS  SOUL 


What  he  didn't  mention  was  that  it  also  showed 
how  black  people  are  helping  our  economy.  They've 
read  the  Galbraith  and  Keynes  things  about  how 
there  has  to  be  an  efficient  redistribution  of  wealth 
to  keep  a consumer  economy  healthy,  so  they've 
come  to  help.  It's  quite  simple.  We’re  the  ones  who 
have  and  They're  the  ones  who  don't,  so  they'll  just 
take  things  and  share  them  around  among  them- 
selves. All  the  mags  like  Newsweek  and  Time  say 
there  should  be  more  opportunity  for  Negroes  in 
show  business.  So  why  can't  Rap  Brown  play  Robin 
Hood? 


That's  a couple  of  the  more  spectacular  themes, 
but  there's  plenty  of  calmer  things  like  the  feature 
called  Profiles  in  Black,  America's  Negro  Pioneers 
Past  and  Present,  short  biogs  of  people  like  George 
Edwin  Taylor,  the  first  Negro  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, in  1904,  who  said,  "The  National  Liberty  Party 
now  confronts  the  people  of  the  United  States,  claim- , 
ing  their  consideration  for  the  first  time,"  Stirring 
martial  music  plays  in  th£  background  as  these  words 
are  read.  Comy?  Well,  a bit,  but  the  message  gets 
across:  Join  Closer,  Brothers,  Be  Proud  You're  Black: 
The  Power's  On  In  Oakland. 


Morrow 

( continued  from  page  5f 

if  we  don't  act  in  time,  wake  people  up  before  it's  too 
late,  get  rid  of  all  these  corrupt  officials." 

Morrow  is  a Colorado  mystic,  a loner  who  could 
not  conceivably  have  been  part  of  a conspiracy'.  No 
one  could  doubt  his  denial  of  any  connection  with 
the  East  Bay  dynamitings. 

In  the  hands  of  the  law  he  is  friendless  and  help- 
less. His  original  plan  was  to  plead  guilty  and  tell 
his  story  to  a jury.  A court-appointed  attorney  ad- 
vised him  that  you  don't  get  a jury  trial  — or  any 
trial  — if  you  plead  guilty,  which  makes  sense  when 
you  think  about  it. 

Morrow  hadn't  thought  about  it.  Once  he  did,  he 
told  his  lawyer  to  plead  him  not  guilty  and  to  ask 
for  a jury  trial.  When  he  came  up  for  arraignment, 
though,  the  lawyer,  in  a sickroom  tone  of  voice,  asked 
the  judge  to  send  the  case  up  to  Superior  Court  with- 
out a plea  with  the  understanding  that  the  Superior 
Court  would  appoint  psychiatrists  to  determine 
"whether  the  defendant  was  mentally  capable  of  as- 
sisting in  his  own  defense." 

It  was  a double-cross  of  the  rankest  sort,  and  Mor- 
row jumped  up  in  court  to  give  an  impassioned 
speech  about  this  "corruption  of  justice."  The  judge 
gaveled  him  down,  and  decided  very  definitely  to 
send  him  up  to  the  psychiatrists.  The  Court  was  pro- 
tecting his  interests  by  appointing  an  attorney'  for 
him;  his  failure  to  understand  that  constituted  more 
evidence  that  he  was  incompetent  to  conduct  his  own 
defense. 

If  Morrow  isn't  crazy  now,  he  will  be  when  they 
get  through  with  him.  His  bail  is  $6000  ($600  to  a 
bondsman,  and  solid  collateral  against  the  rest), 
which  he  can't  make  by  himself.  He  also  needs  to 
find  a lawyer  he  can  trust,  and  he  may  have  to  pay 
for  that  too. 

Dale  Morrow  has  disappointed  a lot  of  sabotage 


fans,  who  expected  the  PG&E  raiders  to  be  hipper 
and  more  survival-minded.  But  there  are  other  sabo- 
teurs at  work  — notably  the  people  who  dynamited 
the  East  Bay  towers  — and  they  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  tell  us  why  they  are  knocking  out  pow- 
er lines.  Their  silence  is  a generous  act;  it  allows 
each  of  us  to  construct  his  own  fantasy  (and  act  on 
it,  perhaps?)  instead  of  having  to  listen  to  someone 
else's. 

PG&E 

(continued  from  page  5) 

the  power  goes  off  they'll  loot  the  supermarkets  — 
probably  stock  up  on  frozen  food,  the  damn  fools. 
And  then  when  the  supermarkets  are  empty  they'll 
look  around  and  say,  "Hey,  where  does  food  come 
from?"  And  some  people  will  go  out  rounding  up 
food  in  trucks,  and  some  people  will  round  up  the 
trucks,  and  some  people  will  round  up  gasoline  for 
the  trucks,  so  that  food  can  be  distributed  free.  If 
ships  have  to  be  unloaded  without  power,  they'll  get 
unloaded.  You  talk  about  pumping  water.  Well,  you 
know  there  are  small  generators  all  over,  portable 
ones  that  run  off  gasoline.  Every  contractor  has  them 
sitting  around.  You  need  electricity  for  something, 
you  cop  it.  Maybe  we'll  have  little  electric  islands  all 
over.  Imagine  the  Carousel  Ballroom  all  lit  up,  light 
and  music  blowing  out  of  the  walls,  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a dark  plain. 

Won't  that  make  it  harder  to  see  the  stare? 

You  can  miss  the  stars  for  one  night,  unless  you're 
an  astrology  nut. 

I thought  you  said  — 

I did.  Let  that  go.  The  important  thing  is  for  peo- 
ple to  learn  what  they  really  need,  what  it's  really 
about,  that  they  can  help  each  other  get  what  they 
really  need  just  by  going  out  and  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  each  other. 
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TEMPUS  FUGIT 


frank  bardacke 


On  a windy  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  last  week  I went  with  an  old  friend 
to  see  the  San  Francisco  Giants  play  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  The  arrangements 
were  simple.  My  friend  works  at  KQED  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  leave  at 
noon.  But  he  did  have  to  check  back  at  the  station  at  a reasonable  hour  before 
going  home.  "Don't  worry,"  I told  him,  "I  have  an  appointment  with  my  law- 
yer in  Berkeley  at  five  — the  game  will  be  over  in  time." 

In  time  all  baseball  games  are  over.  Baseball  is  the  only  major  American 
spectator  sport  that  is  not  run  by  the  clock.  In  football  and  basketball  the  win- 
ning team  is  the  one  that  is  ahead  after  a specified  amount  of  time.  But  in  base- 
ball the  winner  is  the  team  that  is  ahead  after  each  side  has  had  twenty-seven 
outs.  This  difference  gives  baseball  ks  special  — and  now  old-fashioned  char- 
acter. 

The  pace  of  a baseball  game  is  pre-industrial.  It  is  a game  for  country  boys 
who  must  work  hard  when  they  have  to  work,  but  who  don't  get  upset  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  A country  boy,  like  a baseball  player,  can  sit  back  and 
wait  for  some  action  without  worrying  about  the  passing  time.  Many  young 
farmers  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  fields;  some  baseball  players  sleep  on  the 
bench  between  innings. 

This  relaxed  ethic  is  now  an  anachronism.  In  our  overorganized  industrial 
society  every  minute  is  precious."  Time  is  money,’’  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
nothing  is  more  important  than  money.  If  a minute  is  wasted  it  can  never  be 
retrieved;  everyone  is  in  a losing  race  against  the  clock.  Anyone  who  is  in  such 
a race  has  a natural  sympathy  for  games  like  basketball  and  football.  They  can 
understand  all  those  players  running  around  trying  to  use  every  second  of 
their  time.  The  clock  runs  football  and  basketball  as  it  runs  the  working  lives 
of  most  Americans.  The  sound  of  a buzzer  at  the  end  of  a game  is  not  too 
different  from  the  sound  of  a time  clock  striking  five. 

But  there  is  no  time  limit  on  a baseball  game  — no  bell  or  buzzer  at  the 
end.  When  we  were  kids  we  would  never  leave  a game  before  it  was  over,  and 
we  had  complete  contempt  for  the  people  who  left  the  ballpark  early.  We  un- 
derstood then  that  when  you  go  to  a baseball  game  you  must  leave  behind  your 
ordinary  timebound  concerns  and  give  yourself  up  to  the  game. 


People  who  do  not  understand  this  very  often  find  baseball  boring.  A game 
does  move  slowly  and  casually,  and  there  are  long  intervals  between  the 
action.  But  these  intervals  are  the  key  to  the  tension  and  excitement  of  a game. 
The  outcome  of  a game  is  determined  by  one  pitch,  a bad  hop,  or  a split  second 
swing.  The  emphasis  on  that  special  instant  is  possible  only  because  it  takes 
place  in  the  context  of  a long  afternoon's  play.  If  a fan  becomes  impatient  be- 
cause of  all  the  "wasted  time"  then  he  cannot  sense  the  shift  in  mood  as  a lazy 
afternoon  becomes  a highly  charged  moment  of  tension  on  which  the  whole 
game  depends. 

The  general  behavior  of  a baseball  crowd  reflects  this  peculiar  sense  of 
time.  Baseball  fans  talk  throughout  the  game;  mostly  they  talk  baseball  but 
some  genuine  fans  will  talk  about  politics  or  their  jobs  or  their  kids.  People  sit 
back  casually  during  most  of  the  game,  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
field  only  at  the  crucial  moments.  But  the  emphasis  is  on  talk  — either  among 
friends  or  with  strangers. 

Last  Thursday  Sol  and  I sat  in  the  general  admission  seats  in  Left  Field. 
It  was  Ladies'  Day  and  after  awhile  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  middle- 
aged  women.  The  ladies  watched  the  game  in  absolute  silence.  Everytime  either 
Sol  or  I yelled  something  out  neighbors  looked  at  us  as  if  we  were  talking  in 
church.  One  womam  leaned  over  and  said,  "Sssshhhh,  I can't  hear  the  radio." 

We  left  our  general  admission  seats  and  snuck  into  the  reserved  section. 
An  usher  kicked  us  out  and  we  tried  four  or  five  spots  until  we  landed  unde- 
tected right  behind  the  Giant  dugout.  The  game  was  now  in  extra  innings  and 
neither  the  Giants  nor  the  Pirates  seemed  in  a hurry  to  score  any  runs.  Sol  said 
he  was  worried  about  getting  back  on  time.  It  was  almost  four. 

Ten  minutes  later  Willie  Mays  walked  with  two  outs.  On  the  second  pitch 
he  tried  to  steal.  He  looked  slow  and  was  thrown  out  easily.  When  Mays  got 
up  and  turned  around  he  seemed  old  and  weary.  He  stood  out  by  second  base 
a long  time.  Then  he  turned  and  moved  into  center  field  with  a pain'ful  old 
man's  jog. 

Inside  a ballpark  there  is  no  time.  But  seventeen  years  have  passed  since 
Willie  Mays  was  a rookie  and  I was  nine  years  old.  Now  I am  twenty-six  and 
that  afternoon  I had  to  see  my  lawyer  about  staying  out  of  jail. 

"Hey,  Sol,  I really  have  to  see  my  lawyer  at  five." 

"Sure.  I have  to  get  back  too.  We  can  hear  the  rest  of  the  game  on  the 
radio." 
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The  captain  set  out  for  the  planetoid  to  see  for  him- 
self about  all  of  these  doomsday  murmerings  of  a 
collision  course  with  earth,  the  telegraph  from  space, 
the  ufo's  and  whatnots  that  became  the  talk  of  the 
street  as  everyone  armed  for  defense  weaponry  the 
only  way  it  seemed  at  that  point  with  murder  every- 
where that  dillenger  would  be  in  the  hand  of  every 
man.  Perhaps  this  strange  icarus  trip  was  nothing 
more  than  hindi  rouge  to  pick  everybody's  head  up 
to  the  sky,  the  canonization  of  chicken  little  pecking 
the  melting  titan  monsters,  disney  and  demille  flash- 
ing on  each  other,  balls  projected  across  the  firma- 
ment. who  is  that?  who  dat? 

The  captain  in  electric  soliloquoy  says,  "seismic 
me,  am  catatonic  searching  for  clues  to  catclysm 
what's  coming,  they  tell  me  it's  coming,  i ask  them 
who  is  they?  what  is  coming?  they  say  end  or  begin 
and  i am  tinkled  tink,  twilight  brother  at  dusk,  muth- 
erfucker." 

Funds  were  raised,  a rocket  ship  built,  action  set 
afoot  to  send  a man  up  and  check  this  barely  visible 
june  15  phenomena  almost  out  of  human  sight  which 
would  change  the  world  (melting  icecaps?  spirit  trip? 
Ma?),  or  destroy  it  (fire?  gilroy?  leroi?)  or  so  people 
of  the  street  hoped  for,  an  action  pageant  making  a 
dent. 

And  so  it  was  captain  apocalypse  set  out  in  his 
rocket  ship  towards  the  sun,  a paraffin  penis  flash 
light,  on  the  way  to  icarus  speeding  incredibly 
through  the  galaxy  of  space,  seeking  the  proof  of  the 
matter,  "i  am  landing;  i am  landing  roger." 

The  captain  arrived  on  the  hurtling  noisey  plane- 
toid, and  immediately  set  upon  solving  the  mystery 
of  icarus.  "you  may  reach  your  number  . . . i have  a 
direct  call  . . . will  you  take  it?  . . . will  you  take  it?" 
Apocalypse  questioned  the  first  creature  that  ap- 
proached him,  "are  you  hurtling  noisily  towards  the 
earth?"  The  creature  explained  that  he  was  not  able 
to  speak  for  the  planetoid  as  a whole,  but  that  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  icarus  would  come  no  closer  to 
earth  than  in  previous  years;  that  mercury  would  be 
closer  than  earth,  and  that  nothing  unusual  would 
happen  this  trip  . . . "coinciding  with  the  Olympic 
games  in  aztec  stadium,"  thought  Apocalypse,  "it  is 
all  connected,  silver  and  gold,  mercur^  and  art,  and 
the  sun 

The  creature  reached  for  a book  in  its  back  pocket, 
"Earth-Guide:  Confessions,"  and  began  to  read  to 
the  captain:  "disease  dismisses  the  difference  of  good 
and  evil,  says  everything  is  off  to  a retreat  in  the 
himalayas,  from  a flower  to  a cesspool. 

and  most  of  the  race  has  nothing,  having  turned 
creation  into  degeneration  and  death,  cults  and  reli- 
gions, fairy  tales  and  countries.  You  are  watching 
your  shadow  dim  the  reflected  light,  gray  dead  ball, 
deflection  of  darkness,  the  earth  has  twisted  between 
satellite  and  sun,  the  moon  is  dead  blood  circling  the 
earth." 

The  creature  returned  "Earth-Guide:  Confessions" 
to  his  pocket,  and  watched  for  the  reaction  of  the 
captain.  The  captain,  stunned,  went  back  to  his  shit, 
and  returned  to  earth. 
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Telegram  from  Betty  Shabazz 

(The  following  is  a telegram  sent  to  Bobby  Huttons  family  from  Betty 
Shabazz,  Malcolm  X's  widow) 

The  question  is  not  will  it  be  non-violence  vs.  violence  but  whether  a 
human  being  can  practice  his  God  given  right  of  self  defense. 

Shot  down  like  a common  animal  he  died  a warrior  for  black  liberation. 
If  the  generation  before  him  had  not  been  afraid  he  perhaps  would  be  alive 

today.  . 

Remember,  like  Solomon,  there  is  a time  for  everything  — a time  to  be 
born,  a time  to  die,  a time  to  love  and  a time  to  hate,  a time  to  fight  and 

a time  to  retreat.  ...  . . . 

In  the  name  of  brotherhood  and  survival  remember  Bobby.  It  could  be 
you,  your  son,  your  husband  or  your  brother  tomorrow.  Crimes  against  an 
individual  are  often  crimes  against  an  entire  nation. 

To  his  family  only  time  can  eliminate  the  pain  of  losing  him.  But  may 

he  be  remembered  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  us  all. 

THROUGH  VACAVILLE 
WITH  GUN  AND  BUTTON 

Marvin  Garson 

The  day  after  the  Caravan  to  Vacaville  didn't  happen,  I went  up  there  my- 
self with  a "Free  Huey"  button  and  a 12-gauge  shotgun  to  try  to  see  if  the 
town  was  as  rough  as  Bobby  Seale  had  said  it  was. 

The  shotgun  stayed  in  the  car,  unconcealed  and  unloaded,  entirely  legal 
and  frameup-proof.  (No  danger  of  getting  busted  for  "brandishing  a weapon" 
if  you  leave  it  in  the  car). 

If  set  upon  by  a mob  of  thugs  swinging  tire  chains,  my  fantasy  ran,  I would 
retreat  to  the  car  and  make  a stand  there,  brandishing  the  weapon  in  legitimate 
self-defense  or  if  necessary  using  the  birdshot  1 had  brought  along  to  draw 
some  blood  and  scare  them  off  without  killing  anybody. 


The  first  sign  I saw  off  the  freeway  pointed 
to  the  California  Medical  Facility  (that's  a 
prison).  The  moment  I entered  the  prison 
grounds.  I realized  1 was  carrying  a gun  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a jail,  which  is  a 
felony.  1 turned  right  around  and  started  out. 
but  not  before  a cop  pulled  me  over. 

So  I chatted  with  the  officer  for  twenty 
minutes  about  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 


and  the  Black  Panthers  and  prison  reform  and 
the  previous  day's  non -demons  nation,  all  the 
while  leaning  casually  against  the  car's  rear 
window  to  block  his  view  of  that  goddamn 
shotgun. 

They  had  "been  prepared"  for  the  demon- 
strators, he  told  me.  The  authorities  "wel- 
comed" a peaceful,  orderly  demonstration,  so 
much  so  that  they  had  even  erected  a plat- 


form which  speakers  could  use.  At  the  same- 
time  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  orderly, 
to  prevent  "burning  and  looting." 

As  the  conversation  drifted  to  small  talk, 
he  said  his  birthday  was  on  May  13.  "I'm 
superstitious,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid  of  black 
cats." 

The  townspeople  were  friendly  and  gener- 
ally  willing  to  talk  to  someone  with  a "Free 
Huey'"  button  and  more  hair  than  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy. They  all  knew  that  a demonstration  at 
"the  Facility"  had  been  called  on  and  then 
called  off.  but  they  were  fuzzy  as  to  details. 
It  involved  a prisoner  who  had  "killed  that 
Negro  boy  they  buried  in  Berkeley  yesterday 
or  ".killed  an  Oakland  cop"  or  whose  activi- 
ties were  entirely  mysterious.  One  volun- 
teered that  the  prisoner's  name  might  be 
"Clifford." 

Most  people  said  the  riot  squad  had  been 
out  in  force,  "with  smoke  bombs  and  ma- 
chincguns,"  according  to  one  man.  Estimates 
of  their  strength  ranged  as  high  as  two  thou- 
sand. Most  believed  the  police  had  massed  at 
"the  Facility,"  but  some  believed  they  had 
been  patrolling  the  town  and  one  thought 
they  had  stopped  all  cars  entering  town.  Since 
no  one  seems  actually  to  have  seen  unusual 
police  activity  with  his  own  eyes,  it's  likely 
that  the  riot  squad  had  concentrated  at  the 
prison  and  stayed  out  of  town. 

A waitress  thought  the  idea  of  the  demon 
stration  was  to  "set  the  guy  free  or  burn 


down  the  town."  She  cited  as  her  source  of 
information  the  Vacaville  Reporter  (which 
had  in  fact  run  a very  cool,  straightforward 
story  under  an  unobtrusive  headline).  "You 
can  t believe  everything  you  read,  though, 
she  said. 

Aside  from  the  waitress  and  the  cop,  no 
one  suggested  that  the  demonstrators  had 
been  planning  pillage  and  arson.  It's  possible 
that  the  previous  day  they  had  gotten  pan- 
icky, but  were  now  embarrassed  to  admit  it. 
It's  also  possible  that  they  had  been  just  as 
cool  on  Friday  as  they  were  on  Saturday. 

The  most  common  stance,  among  the  fif- 
teen people  I talked  to,  seemed  to  be  neu- 
trality. They  weren't  grateful  to  the  police 
for  protecting  them  and  they  didn't  suspect 
the  police  of  wanting  to  provoke  something; 
they  didn't  understand  what  the  demonstra- 
tion was  about  but  they  didn't  want  to  knock 
it. 

I'm  not  sure  what  the  police  had  in  mind 
for  the  demonstration.  Probably  they  wanted 
to  sec  an  orderly,  legal  rally  take  place  which 
thev  could  humiliate  by  their  mere  appear- 
ance in  overwhelming  strength,  without  any 
need  for  violence.  Or  perhaps  they  really 
did  plan  a massacre,  as  Seale  said.  If  they  did. 
I doubt  very  much  that  they  would  have  had 
any  civilian  vigilantes  to  help  them. 

One  thing  is  certain  — you  can  walk 
through  Vacaville  wearing  a "Free  Huey" 
button  without  any  need  for  a shotgun.  Vaca- 
ville may  not  be  Berkeley,  but  it's  not  Port 
Chicago  either. 


The  Bay  Area's  only 
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assumption 
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vital  and  free  radio. 
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2207  Shattuck  Ave. 
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COMMEDIA  IN  THE  PARKS 


RUZZANTE 
or,  The  Veteran 


APRIL 

SUNDAY 

MON 

TUES 

WED 

THU 

FR1 

SATURDAY 

20 

RUZZANTE 
San  Pablo  Pk. 
Berkeley 

21 

RUZZANTE 
Lake  Merritt 
by  Museum, 
Oakland 

28 

PATELIN 
Canyon,  Calif. 
Schoolyard 

The  Farce  of 
PATELIN 


MAY 

SUNDAY 

MON 

TUES 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

2 

3 

4 

PATELIN 
Provo  Park 
Berkeley 
5 P.M. 

PATELIN 
Provo  Park 
Berkeley 
5 P.M. 

RUZZANTE 
Live  Oak  Park 
Berkeley 

5 

8 

9 

10 

:11 

1UZZANTE 
Live  Oak  Park 

PATELIN 
Union  Square 
S.F. 

PATELIN 
Union  Square 
S.F. 

PATELIN 
Union  Square 
S.F. 

RUZZANTE 
Provo  Park 
Berkeley 

PATELIN 
Dolores  Park 
S.F. 

12 

RUZZANTE 
Provo  Park 
Berkeley 

16 

PATELIN 
St.  Mary's  Sq. 
S.F. 

17 

PATELIN 
St.  Mary's  Sq. 
S.F. 

18 

PATELIN 
Provo  Park 
Berkeley 

PATELIN 
Dolores  Park 
S.F. 

RUZZANTE 
Mill  Park 
Mill  Valley 

19 

PATELIN 
Provo  Park 
Berkeley 

22 

PATELIN 
Civic  Center 
S.F. 

23 

PATELIN 
Civic  Center 
S.F. 

24 

PA1ELIN 
Civic  Center 
S.F. 

25 

RUZZANTE 
Duboce  Park 
S.F. 

KWzante 

Mill  Park 
Mill  Valiev 

PATELIN 
Union  Square 
S.F. 

26 

PATELIN 
Duboce  Park 
SF 

RUZZANTE 
Union  Sq. 

SF 

JUNE 


SUNDAY 

MON 

TUES 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY  I 

1 I 

1UZZANTE  1 
.afayette  Parkl 
s.F. 

2 

RUZZANTE 
Lafayette  Park 
S.F. 

8 

RUZZANTE  1 
Gold  Gate  Pk.  1 
behDc  Young] 
PATELIN  I 
Mill  Park  1 

Mill  Valley  1 

9 

RUZZANTE 
Golden  Gate  Pk 
behind  De  Your 
PATELIN 
Mill  Park 
Mill  Valley 

g Mus 

12 

PATELIN 
Aquatic  Park 
S.F. 

13 

PATELIN 
Aquatic  Park 
S.F. 

14 

PATELIN 
Aquatic  Park 
S.F. 

15 

RUZZANTE  I 
Dolores  Park  | 
SF 

16' 

RUZZANTE 
Dolores  Park 
SF 

19 

PATELIN 
Alcoa  Bldg. 
Plaza 
S.F 

20 

PATELIN 

Panhandle 

S.F 

21 

PATELIN 

Panhandle 

S.F. 

22 

RUZZANTE 
Washington 
Sq.  Pk.  S.F. 
PATELIN 
Aquatic  Park 
S.F. 

23 

RUZZANTE 
Washington 
Sq.  Pk.  s.F. 
PATELIN 
Aquatic  Park 
S.F. 

26 

PATELIN 
Washington  Sq 
Pk.  SF 

27 

PATELIN 
Washington  Sq 
Pk.  SF 

28 

PATELIN 
Washington  Sq 
Pk.  SF 

29  30 

RUZZANTE 

Panhandle 

SF 

Sat.  Sun.  2:00  Weekdays  12  Noon 

FREE,  UNSUBSIDIZED  CULTURE 
FOR  THE  MULTITUDES 


MORE  IN  JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER 


HEY 


863-7775 


WEDNESDAY.  April  17 
LECTURE:  Art  Hoppe,  on  Satire  and  Other 
Blunt  Instruments:  Diablo  Valley  College, 
Concord,  8 pm,  adm  (?),  info  685-1230  X388. 
SEMINAR:  On  The  lews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
— Is  There  Really  A Problem?  — speakers, 
discussion,  related  topics,  SF  Jewish  Comm. 
Center,  3200  Calif,  SF,  8:1 5 pm,  FREE. 
LECTURE:  On  Buddhism,  by  Mike  Evans;  146 
Waverly  Place,  SF,  8 pm. 

CONCERT:  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
performs  Could,  Brahms,  Stravinsky;  Rich- 
mond Memorial  Aud,  8 pm,  $2. 

FILMS:  Btakhage's  The  Art  of  Vision  (4'/» 
hrs) ; Wheeler,  UCB,  8 pm,  SI,  spons  Cinema 
Psychedelica,  info  848-3172. 

FILM:  Orphans  of  the  Storm  (DW  Griffith) 
— 1922.  Merritt,  Oakl,  7 pm,  FREE. 

CLASS:  Theory  & Practice  of  Satanic  Ritual; 
6114  Calif,  SF,  9 pm,  $7.50  for  3 sessions; 
info  752-3583  after  3 pm. 

DANCE/CONCERT:  Straight  Theater,  Haight 
at  Cole,  SF.  "Phoenix"  w/lights  by  The  Broth- 
erhood of  Light,  9 pm,  SI. 

THURSDAY,  April  18 

DRAMA.  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  in  His 
Humor,  performed  by  Actors  Ensemble;  Life 
Oak,  1301  Shattuck,  Bkly,  8:15  pm,  $1  (stu- 
dents 50c),  info  526-5760. 

OPERA.  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffman,  per- 
formed by  Cal  State  Opera  Workshop;  Cal 
State,  Hayward,  8:15  pm,  $1.50  (students  75c) 
LECTURE:  Shades  of  the  Student  Protest 
Movement,  w/Rbt  Mandel,  and  Carl  Frank; 
Merritt,  Oakl;  FREE,  info  655-6110,  spons 
Controversy  '68. 

FORUM:  The  Draft  — How  Does  Your  Con- 
science See  It?  w/attny,  mother.  Am  Legion 
member,  more;  Ethical  Forum  of  SF,  Hall  of 
Flowers,  9th  & Lincoln,  SF,  8 pm,  FREE,  info 
845-3979. 

LECTURE:  Aden  Treganza,  SF  State,  on  Use 
of  The  Idiot  Spoon  (shovel  — archaeology); 
Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pablo,  8 pm,  SI. 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Sexual  Freedom  League,  920 
Univ  (Bkly  Rm),  Bkly,  8 pm,  FREE,  654-0316. 
HOOT:  Ellen  Faust;  Hearth,  Oak  & Baker,  SF, 

9 pm,  FREE. 

DANCE:  Ann  Halprin  leads  myths  (theatre 
experiments  w/audiencc  participation),  321 
Divisadero,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $3  (students  $2.50), 
info  626-0414. 


Pitschel  Players  Presents 

THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 

Saturday  nights  9 pm 
Admission  $1.50 

1 120  Julian  Street,  between  Misti  on  Ac 
Valencia  off  15th  St,  S.F. 
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DRAFT  COUNSEL:  1703  Grove,  Bkly,  2:30- 
6 pm,  FREE,  info  845-2470. 

CLASS:  Life  Drawing,  2125  Bush,  No.  C,  SF, 
7:30-10  pm,  $1.50,  info  922-0843. 

CLASS:  Public  speaking,  poise  development, 
spons  Kerista;  8:30  pm,  FREE  loc  & info  647- 
3908. 

CLASS:  Hatha  Yoga,  1748  Haight,  SF,  10-12 
noon. 

CLASSES:  Creative  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture; beg  to  adv,  info  922-0843. 

POETRY  READINGS:  Blue  Unicom  Coffee 
House,  1927  Hayes,  SF,  adm  (?);  info  752- 
6710. 

I/Thou,  1736  Haight,  SF,  50c  (students  35c), 
info  386-9860. 

EVENT:  Malvina  Reynolds  raps  on  & sings 
abt  "The  Singing  Jesus,"  Hearth,  Oak  & Bak- 
er, SF,  8 pm,  FREE,  info  626-1910. 

FILMS:  Von  Sternberg's  Dishonored,  also 
Garrett's  One  Way  Passage;  145  Dwindle, 
UCB,  8 pm,  $1,  spons  FW  Murnau,  info  658- 
8609. 

FILMS:  Animated,  by  children  5-15  from 
Yellow  Ball  Workshop,  also  others;  756 
Union,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $1,  spons  Canyon  Cine- 
ma Thequc,  info  781-4719. 

FILMS:  Andalusian  Dog,  more;  2416  18th  St, 
SF,  8:30  pm,  $ 1,  info  861-5491. 

MEETING:  Oakland  in  Transition  — empha- 
sis on  educational  problems  — w/asst  Sup 
Oakl  Schools,  more;  Jefferson  School,  2035  — 
40th  Avc,  Oakl,  7 :30  pm,  FREE. 

LECTURE:  Student  Protest  Movts  in  Asia  & 
America,  w/Rbt  Lee;  Newman  Hall,  Bkly, 
7:30  pm,  FREE. 

DANCE/CONCERT:  Straight  Theater,  Haight 
at  Cole,  SF,  "The  Womb,"  Brotherhood  of 
Light,  9 pm,  $1. 

DEMONSTRATION:  Haight  Anti-Draft  Un- 
ion & Brotherhood  of  Free  Men  support  Dave 
Mandel  as  he  refuses  induction  by  singing 
Alices  Restaurant.  7:30  am  at  Oak  Ind  Cent. 
Car  pools  leaving  629  Cole  at  6:45  or  Ban- 
croft & Dana  same  time.  Be  there  I 
FRIDAY,  April  19 

DRAMA:  Actors  Ensemble,  see  Apr.  18. 
OPERA:  Tales  of  Hoffman,  see  Apr.  18. 
CONCERT:  Ray  Rcussner,  guitarist;  SF  Cons, 
of  Music,  1201  Ortega,  SF,  8:30  pm,  FREE. 
LECTURE:  Mario  Pci,  on  One  Language  for 
the  World;  Merritt  College,  Oakland,  8 pm, 
FREE. 

SPECIAL.  Dick  Gregory,  comedian;  Bkly 
Community  Theatre,  8 pm,  FREE,  spons  Mer- 
ritt College. 

OPERA:  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt;  SF  State,  8 pm, 
adm,  info  585-7174. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Credence,  Clearwater 
Revival;  Poppycock,  135  University,  Palo  Al- 
to, 9 pm,  $1,  info  325-4620. 

FILMS:  Andalusian  Dog,  more,  sec  Apr.  18, 
note  new  times  8 & 10  pm. 

PARTY:  Single  adults,  21-35  yrs;  677  Grizz- 
ly Peak,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  info  524-5192  or 
849-1352. 
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CONCERT  / DANCE  : Sons  of  Champlin, 
lights;  Straight  Theatre,  SF,  9 pm,  $2. 

JAZZ:  2nd  annual  festival — tonite  Miles 
Davis,  Carmen  McRae,  Cecil  Taylor;  Greek 
Theatre,  UCB,  8 pm  (sharp),  $2-3-4  (non-stu- 
dents $2-4-5),  info  848-4800  X4537,  or  3125. 
PANEL:  "How  Should  Students  Vote  in 
Choice  '68"  Speaker  for  McCarthy,  RFK,  PFP, 
and  YSA,  4 LeConte,  UCB,  8 pm. 

DEBATE:  Pete  Camejo,  YSA,  vs.  McCarthy 
supporter,  2338  Market,  SF,  8 pm.  $1,  students 
50c. 

PARTY/DANCE:  Single  men  and  women  ov- 
er 30  in  Bkly  — Res.  $2.50,  call  The  Guild, 
525-0457. 

SATURDAY,  April  20 

DRAMA:  Ionesco's  "The  Lesson"  at  the  Step- 
penwolf,  2136  San  Pablo,  Bkly.,  8 pm,  $1. 
DANCE/CONCERT:  Straight  Theater,  Haight 
and  Cole,  SF,  Sons  of  Champlin,  etc.  See  Fri- 
day, Apr.  19. 

MIME  TROUP:  "Ruzzante  or  the  Veteran"  2 
pm,  Merritt  Park,  Oak. 

JAZZ:  UCB,  1:30  pm.  Piano  Workshop  di- 
rected by  Billy  Taylor,  Herbie  Hancock,  Theo- 
lonious  Monk,  Denny  Zcitlin  and  Cecil  Tay- 
lor. 

WORKSHOP/PICNIC:  PFP,  1:30  pm  at  Padre 
right  picnic  area  in  Tildcn  Park.  Dick  Gregory 
and  other  candidates  have  been  invited.  Food 
available  — Everyone  invited. 

BRUNCH:  PFP  spons,.  New  Orleans  House, 
Bkly.,  $5,  Dick  Gregory  and  Paul  Jacobs  will 
speak.  Tickets—  2860  Telegraph,  Bkly.  11 


DANCE/CONCERT : Fillmore,  Love,  btapic 
Singers,  Roland  Kirk,  9 pm,  $3. 
DANCE/CONCERT : Avalon,  Thugs,  Ace  of 
Cups,  Allmen  Joy,  9 pm,  $3. 

SUNDAY,  April  21 

ALICE  SAYS  IT  like  it  is—  The  New  Shake;- 
peare  Company  presents  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" A real  theater  experience  for  everyone 
2 pm.  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Gough 
Bush,  S.F.  Kids  & students  $1,  Adults  $1  : 
MIME  TROUP:  2 pm,  RUZZANTE  in  Provo 
Park,  Bkly. 

DRAMA:  "The  Gas  Heart"  at  the  Stepper - 
wolf,  2136  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  50c 
MUIR  BEACH:  1 pm  every  Sunday,  Bands  ft 
Food,  Etc.  $1.50. 

PANCAKE  BREAKFAST:  spons  PFP,  9-1  pm. 
Brazilian  Rm,  Tilden  Park,  $1.50  adults,  r; 
children  under  12.  All  you  can  eat  — plea;c 
come. 

CONCERT:  Old  Spaghetti  Factory,  478  Green 
St,  3:15  & 8:15  pm.  Oak  Youth  Symphony 
Bach  Sinfonia  in  D Minor;  Britten  Serenade 
more. 

CONCERT:  Straight  Theater,  Haight  at  Cole 
SF,  "Malachai,"  8 pm,  75c. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  CONFEREE 
9959  San  Pablo,  Albany,  10:30-8  pm.  6 wen  I - 
shops  (student  power,  draft,  exptl  educ 
street  theater,  etc).  Info  661-4651  or  52 
3858. 

MONDAY,  April  22 

DRAMA:  Ionesco's  "Jack  or  the  Submissic 
8:30  pm,  Stcppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo,  Bklv , 
50c. 

FILMS:  Two  views  of  the  fall  of  Dienbien- 
phu,  "The  317th  Section"  and  'The  Ba> 
of  Dienbienphu."  Spons  Faculty  Documentary 
Films  Comm.  Info  845-6409. 
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Oakland  Seven  in  Court  Friday 


The  Oakland  Seven— leaders  of  last  October's  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  demonstration  indicted  for  conspiracy — will  make  their 
first  major  court  appearance  this  Friday,  May  3,  at  the  Ala- 
meda County  Courthouse. 

Their  attorneys  Charles  Garry  and  Bernard  Dreyfus  (lawyers 
who  are  also  defending  Huey  Newton  and  the  Black  Panthers)  be- 
lieve that  the  Grand  Jury  indictment  is  unconstitutional.  They 
will  present  preliminary  motions  seeking  to  quash  the  trial  be- 
fore it  begins.  They  also  plan  to  file  suit  in  federal  court  seeking 
to  enjoin  the  state  court  from  beginning  the  trial  because  it  would 
have  a ‘chilling  effect”  on  dissent  against  the  Vietnam  war. . 

The  Seven  are  charged  with  conspiracy  are  felons. 


to  commit  three  misdemeanors:  resisting 
arrest,  trespass,  and  creating  a public 
nuisance.  Since  any  conspiracy  is  a felony, 
the  defendants  face  possible  sentences  of 
three  years  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

The  "conspiracy  to  commit  a misde- 
meanor" has  never  been  used  in  a poli- 
tical case  before.  A successful  prosecu- 
tion could  lay  the  groundwork  for  mis- 
demeanor-conspiracy charges  against  ev- 
en the  most  peaceful  demonstration. 

Conspiracy  charges  could  be  brought  by 
the  district  attorney’s  office  even  if  no 
crime  takes  place.  Clarence  Darrow noted 
in  his  autobiography  that  if  a boy  steals 
candy  it  is  a misdemeanor;  but  if  two  boys 
agree  to  steal  candy,  but  don’t  do  it,  they 


One  of  the  Oakland  Seven,  Bob  Man- 
del,  who  is  also  awaiting  trial  on  a charge 
of  “assaulting  an  officer"  during  last  Octo- 
ber’ s Stop  the  Draft  Week  was  arrested 
a third  time  last  week.  He  had  been  or- 
ganizing high  school  students  for  the  In- 
ternational Student  Strike,  and  was  ar- 
rested on  a warrant  charging  him  with 
five  counts  of  “loitering  around  a high 
school,"  His  ball  is  set  at  $2,500. 

There  will  be  a demonstration  support- 
ing the  Oakland  Seven  Friday  at  the  court- 
house at  12th  and  Fallon  in  Oakland  A 
Picket  line  will  begin  at  9:30  am  and 
as  many  people  as  possible  will  pack  the 
courtroom  for  the  hearing  which  will  be- 
gin at  10  am  in  Dept.  15. 


PFP  Organizes 
Across  Country 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyom- 
ing and  Nevada  have  been  added  t0  the 
growing  list  of  states  in  which  Peace 
and  Freedom  Parties  have  begun  to  or- 
ganize. 

Preliminary  meetings  in  the  Chicago 
area  indicate  sufficient  Interest  among 
movement-oriented  students  and  others  to 
expect  that  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
will  be  on  the  ballot  in  Illinois.  25,000 
signatures  of  registered  voters  who  have 
not  voted  in  other  party  primaries  must 
be  collected  on  nominating  petitions  for 
candidates  for  statewide  office.  200  sig- 
natures must  be  collected  in  each  of  so 
counties,  requiring  a statewide  effort 

Peace  and  Frredom  Party  organizing 
committees  have  been  formed  also  in  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska;  Laramie,  Wyoming  and 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Initial  efforts  indicate 
a good  possibility  of  success  in  all  these 
states,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Nevada,  where  6,393  signatures  of  voters 
must  be  collected  by  July  5th  in  a state 
where  the  political  atmosphere  is  not 
promising.  In  any  case,  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Clubs  in  Reno  and  Las  Vegas  win 

add  to  the  National  movement  and  may  con- 
duct a write-in  campaign. 

Previously  reported  organizing  in  Co- 
lorado and  Kentucky  is  continuing,  Paul 
Jacobs,  PFP  candidate  for  U S,  Senate  in 
California,  has  been  invited  to  speak  in 
Boulder,  Colorado  later  this  month 

In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a Peace  and 
Freedom  Club  is  being  established  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  using  local 
electoral  action  as  an  organizing  tool  des- 
pite failure  of  a petition  drive  to  put  a 
Gregory-Spock  ticket  on  the  ballot.  Lackm 
a democratic  organization  for  declsior 
making  and  an  early  deadline  (April 
contributed  to  the  initial  setback,  but  in- 
terest among  members  of  SDS,  the  Black 
Student  Union  and  others  justifies  contin- 
uing an  organizing  effort  in  Kentucky 


mary  ann  pollar  presents 


IN  CONCERT 
Sat.  May  18—8:30  p.m. 
MASONIC  AUDITORIUM 

San  Francisco 

Adm.:  $2.50,  3.00,  3.50 

Tickets  at  Downtown  Center  B O 325 
Mason  S F.  (PR  5-2021);  Sherman/Clay 
BO.,  2135  Broadway,  Oak  (HI  4-8575)- 

o40  Teleera»h-  Berkele; 
(TH  1-4652).  Enclose  stamped  return 
envelope  with  mail  orders. 

Information  836-0564 


ALTIMETER 


taurus.  aprll  20-  may  20. 
grass  prices  came  down  several 
points  in  the  past  week:  kilos 
are  between  $85  & 90  with  lids 
well  under  10.  $5- $8  is  the 
average,  opium  is  going  for  a- 
bout  $90  an  oz.  as  is  hash, 
speed  & smack  prices  are  rela- 
tively stable,  a dime  for  a 
dime.  1/2  oz.  of  speed  is  about 
$35,  if  you’re  on  that  trip, 
there  is  an  evil  bill  before 
the  state  legislature  which 
would  make  felony  convictions 
of  dealers  even  easier  than  it 
is  today,  write  your  congress- 
man a letter  & say  what  sargent 
sunshine  says:  “grass  wasn't 
illegal  before  1937,  it  shouldn’t 
even  be  a misdemeanor  now." 
score  from  a friend  today. 

— the  grass  prophet 

Ft.  Ord  Love-In 

Soldiers  at  Fort  Ord  plan  to  hold  the 
first  Love-In  ever  at  a military  instal- 
lation this  Sunday,  May  5.  The  planners 
want  you  to  come  too.  Fort  Ord  is  an 
open  post  and  this  invitation  is  legal. 

The  fort  is  located  off  Route  1 just 
north  of  Monterey.  There  are  many  en- 
trances but  the  most  direct  route  is  to 
drive  South  on  Route  1 past  the  main  gate, 
a"d‘a£e  a left  on  Gigling  Road.  (That's 
right,  Gigling  Road.)  Follow  Gigling  to 7th 
Avenue  (about  one  mile),  then  left  to  But- 
tler  Street.  The  Love-In  will  be  at  the 
B^rst  Brigade  Parade  Grounds,  Buttler  and 
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i HELP  SELL 

> 

| Why  do  you  have  so  much  trouble 
. finding  Express  Times?  Why  do  so  fev. 

I street  vendors  carry  it?  Why  don't 
■ you  SEE  it  wherever  you  go,  the  way 
| you  see  the  Berkeley  Barb? 

Street  vendors  aren’t  employed  by 
; anyone.  They’ re  independent  agents  who 
buy  papers  and  go  out  to  sell  them 
wherever  they  wish.  They're  in  it  for 
money,  not  love,  and  the  way  they're 
most  likely  to  come  up  with  rent 
money  is  to  get  as  big  a stack  of 
Berkeley  Barbs  as  they  can  carry  and 
peddle  them  to  the  grinning  idiots  on 
Topless  Row  or  the  gawkers  who  drive 
down  Haight  Street.  It’s  no  fun,  they 
don’t  like  it,  but  they've  got  to  live. 
And  although  we  offer  better  term 
than  the  Barb  (vendors  can  get  their 
money  back  for  unsold  copies  of 
Express  Times,  but  they  have  to  eat 
unsold  Barbs),  nevertheless  they  aren't 
picking  us  up  nearly  as  much  as  they 
should. 

We  do  want  to  get  sold  on  Broadway 
and  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  to  the 
Haight  Street  tourists,  because  we  can 
use  the  money  But  the  places  we 
really  want  to  circulate  are  places 
where  street  vendors  never  go,  the 
neighborhoods  where  you  find  real 
people  rather  then  voyeurs. 

You  won’t  be  able  to  make  a living 
at  it — not  at  first,  anyway — but  if 
you'd  like  to  deal  a newspaper  you  like 
to  people  you  like,  then  give  us  a 
ring.  863-7775. 

THIS  PAPER 
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High  Noon  on  Black  Night: 
Leroi  Jones  Meets  the  Editor 


War,  Racism,  Poverty,  etc. 
Marched  Against  by  People 

Saturday's  march  against  war,  racism,  poverty,  op- 
pression and  the  draft  was  the  dullest  event  20,000 
people  ever  participated  in,  or  ever  could. 

They  marched  through  hot,  empty  streets  from  the 
Panhandle  to  the  Civic  Center,  with  the  barest  mini- 
mum of  music  or  banners.  No  hate,  no  love,  no  anger, 
no  joy.  But,  as  usual,  plenty  of  speeches. 


The  two  star  attractions,  which  were 
supposed  to  save  the  rally,  fell  flat. 
Vanessa  Redgrave  didn’t  appear  after  all, 
but  taped  a message.  Muhammed  All  de- 
cided not  to  speak  against  war,  racism, 
poverty,  oppression,  or  the  draft,  but  In- 
stead extolled  the  wisdom  of  The  Honor- 
able Elijah  Muhammed.  He  drove  people 
away  In  droves,  and  where  they  went, 
nobody  knows. 


Fred  Halstead,  Socialist  Workers  Party 
candidate  for  president,  made  the  biggest 
hit  of  all,  perhaps  because  he  spoke  early, 
before  people  were  entirely  numb. 

It  was  a hot  day,  and  entirely  breeze- 
less In  Civic  Center  Plaza.  One  man  did 
what  thousands  were  Itching  to  do,  and 
Jeff  Blankfort  took  a picture  of  him  that 
was  worth  all  the  words  spoken  at  the 
microphone  or  written  In  this  paper. 


an  exercise  in  avenue  theater,  by  raymond  mungo 


(It  is  evening  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  but  the  evening  is 
called,  on  printed  broadsides,  “Black  Night,”  and  the  vibes  feel 
like  High  Noon.  Atonal  music  by  spaced  Polish  composers  rises 
in  the  background  as  the  lights  go  up. 

The  principal  players:  stage  left,  Marvin  Garson,  tousle-haired 
radical  editor  who  has  a baby  face  and  is  slightly  trembling;  stage 
right,  Leroi  Jones,  poet  with  round,  intense  eyes,  nattily  dressed 
like  a Muhammed  Speaks  salesman.  Garson  is  white,  Jones  black, 
and  both  are  surrounded  by  campfollowers — Jones's  men  dancing 
around  and  muttering,  Garson's  obviously  feeling  brave  to  hold 
their  feet  in  one  place  on  the  sidewalk.  Garson  is  carrying  about 
50  copies  of  Express  Times  featuring  a prominent  story  about 
Jones's  joint  press  conference  with  the  Newark  police  and  a Newark 
white  vigilante.) 


Unidentified  Black  (UB):  Hey,  man,  ex- 
plain this  shit  to  me.  I mean,  like  what’s 
this  thing  saying  about  Leroi?  I mean, 
what’d  Leroi  do  with  this  white  racist? 

Unidentified  White  (UW):  The  Newark 
cops  ... 

Garson  (pointing  to  the  paper):  Well, 
you  see,  this  Is  the  transcript  of  a press 
conference  . . . 

UB:  Never  mind  that  shit,  man,  I wanna 
know  about  Leroi  and  what  he  said,  you 
know. 

Garson:  Well,  It  says  here  . . . 

UB:  If  Leroi  did  that  shit,  he  oughta  be 
executed,  you  know,  but  we  gotta  check 
that  out  with  Leroi. 

Garson:  Yeah,  sure,  check  it  out.  But 
it  shows  here  how  . . 

UB:  What  you're  saying  is  you  ain’t  got 
nothing  on  what  Brother  Leroi  said. 

Garson:  No.  what  Tm  saying  is  . . . 

UB:  What  he’s  saying  is  he  has  to  vacate 
the  premises  or  pay  his  three  dollars.  All 
these  people  gotta  vacate  the  premises. 

UB:  Yeah,  you  know,  you  could  come 
back  TOMORROW  or  something,  but  this 
is  our  turf  tonight,  you  know.  Black  night 
tonight. 

(A  crowd  begins  to  gather.  Everybody, 
white  and  black  is  carrying  an  Express 
Times,  except  the  whites  carry  It  folded 
once  and  the  blacks  carry  It  folded  twice, 
like  a fly-swatter.  Jones  enters  and  the 
entire  group  moves  outside  from  gym  lobby 
to  gym  entrance.) 

Jones:  What  Is,  what  is  this?  What  Is 
this? 

Garson  (still  trying):  Well,  it’s  a tran- 
script of  a press  conference  with  Leroi 
Jones  (Jones  perks  up,  stares  a mean 
stare)  and  the  Newark  police,  and  Jones 
says  the  riots  were  started  by  communist 
agitators  like  SDS  and  Tom  Hayden  and . . . 

Jones:  What  Is  this?  What  is  this  Marvin 
Garson? 

UB  (aside  to  UW):  You  shut  your  fucking 
mouth.  Can  you  shut  your  mouth? 

UW  (aside  to  UB):  Of  course  I CAN. 
It’s  a question  of  whether  I WILL 

Lewis  Carroll:  1 daresay  you  haven’t 
tried  very  hard.  Why,  I used  to  be  able  to 
oo  six  Impossible  things  before  breakfast  ■ 

intermission 

( While  the  audience  goes  out  for  a smoke, 
e playwright  has  deemed  it  only  fair  that 
_ actors  get  a smoke.  Therefore,  all 


characters  remain  onstage  and  simul- 
taneously light  up  cigarettes,  blacks  shar- 
ing with  blacks  and  vice-versa.  Jones  does 
hot  smoke  because  he  Is  intensely  reading 
the  Express  Times.  Dead  quiet  is  observed 
for  five  minutes  until  Jones  puts  down  the 
paper  and  begins  anew.) 

Jones:  You  are  a dog  and  a beast  and  a 
swine  and  a scum  All  white  people,  all 
of  them. 

UW:  I knew  a fox  terrier  once. 

Jones:  He  was  your  father. 

Jones:  You  and  Tom  Hayden,  who  is 

this  Tom  Hayden?  I don't  know  him.  You 
and  Tom  Hayden,  you  leftists,  are  dogs 
and  beasts;  you  even  look  like  a dog. 

Garson:  Well,  okay.  (Resigned)  But  if 
all  white  people  are  dogs,  why  are  you  co- 
operating with  the  Newark  vigilantes? 

Jones:  Imperlale,  I told  Imperiale  I 

would  kill  him,  I told  the  cops  I would  kill 
them. 

Garson:  You  didn't  tell  him  publicly. 

Jones:  I will  kill  him andl will  kill  you. 

Garson:  So  why  didn’t  you  say  that  in- 
stead of  saying  you  are  working  with  him? 

(General  turmoil.  Unidentified  blacks 
make  references  to  unidentified  whites 
sucking  black  dicks,  etc.  White  says, ‘You 
got  something  against  fags?"  Black  shouts 
back,  ‘They  pollute  our  society.’) 

UB:  It  is  time  for  you  all  to  vacate  the 
premises  or  pay  your  three  dollars. 

UB:  Just  vacate  the  premises. 

Garson  (one  last  try):  I’m  not  going  to 
kill  you  and  Imperiale  is.  Does  that  make 
any  difference  to  you? 

UB:  That’s  right,  baby,  you  aren't  going 
to,  you  aren’t  going  to,  you  aren’t  going  to. 
Not  you,  baby,  you  ain’t  gonna  kill  him. 

(Blacks  walk  away  after  final  admon- 
itions to  “vacate  the  premises."  The  group 
of  six  whites  straggles  off,  papers  in  hand, 
occasionally  throwing  glances  back  at  the 
gym  door.) 

Garson  (to  UW,  a student  at  the  college): 
What  would  the  left-wingers  at  S.F.  State 
say  if  we  got  beat  up  or  stabbed  or  some- 
thing? 

UW  (in  response):  Well,  it's  sort  of  a 
delicate  issue  . . 

(Uproarious  applause  from  the  gym,  as 
Leroi  goes  onstage,  drowns  out  the  restof 
the  conversation.) 


Alioto  Crashes  in  the  Tenderloin 


jan  garden 

“there  must  be  some  way  out  of  here 
said  the  joker  to  the  king.  ." 

Monday  Mayor  Alioto  beckoned  his  news- 
men and  marched  on  a teenage  crash- 
house  in  the  Tenderloin,  where  few  be- 
side the  staff  awaited  his  9 am  visit. 
The  Mayor  proceeded  to  show  1)  how  very 
concerned  he  was  about  all  problems,  2) 
that  he  was  more  interested  in  arresting 
pushers  than  setting  up  clinics,  and3)that 
he  knew  nothing  about  Hospitality  House  be- 
fore his  dutiful  visit. 

Last  Tuesday  Mike  McCone,  the  May- 
or’ s personal  representative  to  everybody, 
was  equally  evasive  with  eight  Free  City 
people,  whose  demands  for  public  service 
and  news  facilities  were  more  concrete. 
McCone  side-tracked  questions  about  sur- 
plus food,  empty  city  buildings,  and  park, 
news  and  garbage  facilities  He  told  the 
free  people  that  they  had  no  political  pull 
and  asked  what  they  could  do  for  him 
He  finally  conceded  that  these  proposals 
were  constructive  alternatives  to  a sum- 
mer of  social  unrestand  possible  violence. 

Alioto  did  not  meet  such  persuasive 
spokesmen  in  the  Tenderloin,  but  he  met 
teens  whose  personal  problems  are  more 
severe  and  immediate. 

The  instability  of  Tenderloin  living  con- 
ditions—the  Inadequacy  of  welfare  allot- 
ments and  housing,  the  need  for  food, 
clothes,  and  jobs,  and  harassment  by  po- 


lice and  citizens— are  the  problems  teens 
now  live  with.  ‘Hospitality  House  is  the 
only  place  that  doesn’t  burn  ya,"  said  one 
of  the  volunteer  helpers, 

The  Mayor  talked  Incessantly  about 
three  sources  which  employ  15  males 
a month.  A youth  pointed  out  that  there 
are  100  to  300  unemployable  teens  at 
Hospitality  House  each  night.  (The  House 
closes  at  midnight,  but  kids  can  crash 
there  during  the  day.) 

When  the  Mayor  said  that  San  Fran- 
ciscans were  charitable,  Director  Clay 
said  that  Hospitality  House  could  use  their 
charity.  Clay  said  that  he  and  his  volun- 
teers needed  more  than  one  floor  (rent- 
ed monthly)  and  expanded  facilities  to  cope 
with  the  number  of  young  people  who  lived 
on  the  streets  In  his  neighborhood. 

Questions  were  politely  raised  and  drop- 
ped until  the  Mayor  raised  his  point  of 
the  day: 

MAYOR:  Are  drugs  a problem  here? 

ANSWER:  Yeah,  a lot  of  the  kids  are 
hard-core  users 

MAYOR;  You  could  really  help  us  make 
some  arrests.  Narcotics  Is  one  of  the 
city’s  biggest  problems  and  you  could 
help  us  fight  it. 

GIRL:  (shaking  her  head  no)  That  doesn’t 
solve  the  problem— it's  much  deeper— it’s 
getting  kids  to  stop  using  drugs. 

MAYOR:  A few  arrests  wouldn't  hurt. 

continued  on  page  14 


TIJERINA  ARRESTED 

Reies  Tijerina,  Cristobal  Tijerina,  Felix  Martinez  and 
ten  other  leaders  of  the  Alianza  were  arrested  Sat- 
urday night  at  an  Alianza -sponsored  dance  in  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico.  Tijerina  was  charged  with  kid- 
nap and  robbery.  The  others  were  picked  up  on  old 
charges  of  possession  of  firearms  and  conspiracy. 

The  arrests,  coming  just  before  the  start  of  the 
Poor  People's  March  on  Washington,  were  described 
by  an  Alianza  spokesman  as  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
Mexicans  from  participating  in  the  march. 
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Been  to  your  local  gunshop  lately?  If 
at  this  late  date  you  think  of  arming  your- 
self for  the  revolution  or  against  the  re- 
volution (or  for  self  defense)  forget  It.  Not 
only  Is  It  hard  to  buy  a good  weapon,  but 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  buy  arms  at 
the  private  shops.  One  SF  gun  dealer 
told  one  of  his  customers,  a secret  P&Fer 
who  also  Is  a gun  freak,  that  he  and  the 
other  dealers  had  been  swamped.  “But 
I saved  this  little  shotgun  for  my  regu- 
lar customers.  All  you  got  to  do  is  point 
It  at  the  kinky  hair  and  pull  the  trig- 
ger." And  the  Liberals  wring  their  hands. 

Alan  and  Mrs.  Barth,  of  Washington  Post 
and  ultra  liberal  fame,  understand  what  the 
Panthers  are  doing  and  have  some  sym- 
pathy. “But  If  my  wife  was  attacked  I would 
defend  her."  Mrs.  Barth  also  sympathized 
with  what  the  poor  blacks  were  going 
through,  “but  when  I see  three  or  four 
Negro  teenagers  walking  in  my  neighbor- 
hood I know  what  they're  doing.  They're 
casing  houses."  Of  course,  why  else 
would  they  be  In  a Liberal’s  neighborhood? 

Latest  report  from  diplomatic  circles: 
The  six  kids  bound  for  Cuba  who  were  kid- 
napped were  victims  of  a CIA-Cuban  coun- 
ter-revolutionary  ring  that  operates  in 
Mexico.  The  gang  was  tipped  off  to  the 
kids’  arrival  by  the  US  State  Department 
(the  six  had  applied  for  permission)  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment the  whole  affair  was  neatly  car- 
ried off.  But  Mexico’s  face  Is  now  much 
redder  than  her  politics.  An  Arab  diplo- 
mat said  not  so  diplomatically  to  a pass- 
ing Mexican  UN  aide:  “1  thought  you  were 
at  least  morelndependent  than  Guatemala." 

Cause  for  more  liberal  alarm;  The 
SFPD  racist  faction  Is  growing  much  fast- 
er than  Sgl.  Sunshine's  crowd.  Watch  for 
a Bircher  appointed  by  Alloto  (who  shoots 
from  the  lip)  to  the  Community  Relations 
squad.  rrrttttttrtttitttt 

Bill  Light,  ex-civll  rights  veteran  and 
now  teacher  of  Presidio  Hill's  Mobile 


Junior  High,  took  his  class  on  a trip lo 
study  government-all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington. A stop  at  Albuquerque  provided  he 

scene  for  an  Impromptu  class  with  Reies 
Tijerina,  leader  of  the  Alianza  to  get 
back  the  land  the  Anglos  stole  from  his 
people.  Tijerina  convinced  most  of  the 
youngsters  that  they  were  no  longer  in  US 
territory  and  over  the  course  of  two 
hours  gave  a colorful  history  lecture. 
Following  the  Albuquerque  class  the  Ju- 
nior high  travelers  met  the  grandson  of 
America's  greatest  guerrilla  warrior, 
Geronimo,  and  god  knows  what  he  taught 
them.  In  any  event  they  are  well  prepared 
to  meet  Justice  Douglas,  Bobby  K and 
the  Israeli  Ambassador  when  they  get  to 
Washingt 

Grenada,  British  TV,  made  a superb 
documentary  on  Che's  death  and  the  end  of 
revolution  (?)  in  Bolivia.  Interviews  with 
Regis  Debray,  in  his  cell,  Pres.  Barri- 
entos and  US  Green  Berets  make  one’s 
liberal  hair  curl  How  did  the  US  Sgt. 
feel  about  killing  Che?  “Well,  he  was  a 
soldier,  but  thank  god  we  got  him.  We 
been  chasing  him  for  two  years.  I guess 
my  little  Indj an ^boj^s  just  ate^eir  v"  " 

No  more  Peace  marches!  Unless  of 
course  they  can  kick  the  celebrity  hang- 
up and  the  bickering.  The  various  group- 
lets  of  political  sectism  (Alice’s  Alpha- 
bet Game)  argued  over  Paul  Jacobs  speak- 
ing. 1LWU  said  no;  P&F  said  yes.  ILWU, 
in  the  person  of  Sid  Roger,  pulled  out. 
He  sure  showed  them.  Behind  it  ail  was 
the  old  fight  dating  to  when  Jacobs  play- 
ed a hatchet  role  in  getting  the  ILWU 
kicked  out  of  the  CIO,  for  which  he  has 
publicly  repented.  Bridges,  claims  one 
disillusioned  longshoreman,  has  run  out  of 
good  labor  issues  to  fight  on,  and  not 
wanting  to  jeopardize  all  the  wage  gains 
by  urging  that  the  members  refuse  to  load 
war  ships,  has  decided  to  carry  his  grudge 
against  Jacobs  into  the  21st  Century. 
Enough  bullshit,  cry  the  Crustaceans.  Take 
acid,  Harry,  and  kiss  Jacobs  on  his  bald 
head  and  lead  another  general  strike 
against  the  Vietnam  War. 
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Mao  on  King’s  Murder 

A CABLEGRAM  FROM  PEKING 
(The  following  cablegram  was  sent  to  Liberation  News  Service 
from  Peking  and  contains  the  full  text  of  a statement  made  by 
Mao  Tse-tung,  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  China,  following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  According  to  Robert  Williams,  who  transmitted 
the  statement  to  LNS,  “after  the  issuance  of  this  statement  count- 
less Chinese  masses  throughout  the  country  took  to  the  streets 
beating  drums  and  cymbals  to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the 
oppressed  black  people  of  America  in  response  to  Chairman 
Mao's  call  for  action.") 

mao  tse-tung 

Some  days  ago,  Martin  Luther  King,  the  Afro-American  clergy- 
man was  suddenly  assassinated  by  the  U.S.  imperialists.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  an  exponent  of  non-violence.  Nevertheless,  the 
U S imperialists  did  not  on  that  account  show  any  tolerance  towards 
him  but  used  counter-revolutionary  violence  andkilled  him  in  cold 
blood  This  has  taught  the  broad  masses  of  the  black  people  in  the 
U S a profound  lesson.  It  has  touched  off  a new  storm  in  their 
struggle  against  violent  repression  sweeping  well  over  a hundred 
cities  in  the  U.S.,  a storm  such  as  has  never  taken  place  before 
in  the  history  of  that  country.  It  shows  that  an  extremely  powerful 
revolutionary  force  is  latent  in  the  more  than  20,000,000  black 
Americans. 

The  storm  of  Afro-American  struggle  taking  place  withm  the 
U.S.  is  a striking  manifestation  of  the  comprehensive  political 
and  economic  crisis  now  gripping  U.S.  imperialism.  It  is  deal- 
ing a telling  blow  to  U.S.  imperialism,  which  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Afro-American  struggle  is  not  only  a struggle  waged  by 
the  exploited  and  oppressed  black  people  for  freedom  and  eman- 
cipation; it  is  also  a new  clarion  call  to  all  the  exploited  and  op- 
pressed’people  of  the  U.S.  to  fight  against  the  barbarous  rule  of 
the  monopoly  capitalist  class.  It  is  a tremendous  aid  and  inspir- 
ation to  the  struggle  of  the  people  throughout  the  world  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  to  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  U.S.  imperialism.  On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  people,  I here- 
by express  resolute  support  for  the  just  struggle  of  the  black  people 

in  the  U.S. 

Racial  discrimination  in  the  U.S.  is  a product  of  the  colonialist 
and  imperialist  system.  The  contradiction  between  the  black  masses 
in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.  ruling  circles  is  a class  contradiction.  Only 
by  overthrowing  the  reactionary  rule  of  the  U.S.  monopoly  cap- 
italist class  and  destroying  the  colonialist  and  imperialist  system 
can  the  black  masses  and  the  masses  of  white  working  people  in 
the  U.S.  have  common  interests  and  common  objective  to  struggle 
for.  Therefore,  the  Afro-American  struggle  is  winning  sympathy 
and  support  from  increasing  numbers  of  white  working  people  and 
progressives  in  the  U.S.  The  struggle  of  the  black  people  in  the 
U.S.  is  bound  to  merge  with  the  American  workers'  movement  and 
eventually  end  the  criminal  rule  of  the  U.S.  monopoly  capital- 
ist class. 

In  1963,  in  the  statement  supporting  the  Afro-Americans  in  their 
just  struggle  against  racial  discrimination  by  U.S.  imperialism,  I 
said  that  the  evil  system  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  arose 
and  thrived  with  the  enslavement  of  Negroes  and  the  trade  in 
Negroes,  and  it  will  surely  come  to  its  end  with  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  black  people."  I still  maintain  this  view. 

At  present,  the  world  revolution  has  entered  a great  new 
era.  The  struggle  of  the  black  people  in  the  U.S.  for  emancipation 
is  a component  part  of  the  general  struggle  of  all  the  people  of 
the  world  against  U.S.  imperialism,  a component  part  of  the 
contemporary  world  revolution.  I call  on  the  workers,  peasants 
and  revolutionary  intellectuals  of  all  countries  and  all  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  fight  against  U.S.  imperialism  to  take  action 
and  extend  strong  support  to  the  struggle  of  the  black  people  in  the 
U.S.!  People  of  the  whole  world,  unite  still  more  closely  and  launch 
a sustained  and  vigorous  offensive  against  our  common  enemy, 
U.S.  imperialism  and  its  accomplices!  It  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  complete  collapse  of  imperialism,  colonialism  and 
all  systems  of  exploitation,  and  the  complete  emancipation  of  all 

the  oppressed  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  are  not  far  off. 
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CLEAVER  ON  ICE:  SOUL  STILL  BURNS 


... 


Bobby  Hutton  was  mentioned.  A change  came  over  Eldridge. 
ie  spoke  in  gaspy  jerks  as  if  restraining  a scream.  “They 
tilled  him!  They  ground  off  chunks  of  his  body. ..with  slugs. 
Those  shotguns  were  the  lynch  ropes!" 

Eldridge  sobbed,  uttering  those  unnatural  sounds  that  are  made 
by  men  who  have  forgotten  how  to  cry. 

When  composure  returned,  he  spoke  of  the  debt  created,  the 
need  to  do  something:  “Can't  brothers  conduct  a tribunal  and  let 
the  world  know  what  happened  to  Bobby?  and  convince  those  who 
may  doubt  that  cops  are  beast  adorned  with  iron,  leather,  lead 

and  license  to  exterminate  us."  , . 

As  Eldridge  wrapped  together  his  loosely  fitting  bathrobe  and 
the  guard  banged  the  heavy  key  into  the  lock  to  take  him  out 
and  back  to  the  special  cell,  in  the  special  isolated  cell  block, 
one  became  aware  of  the  stench.  That  stench  familiar  to  every 
hospital  in  the  world  where  wounds  ooze. 

After  going  through  those  six  doors  that  lead  to  the  outside 
(an  outside  which  is  a mere  cop's-whim  distance  from  the  in- 
side) and  having  the  ultraviolet  light  flashed  on  the  right  wrist, 
one  is  reminded  how  little  of  what  Eldridge  said  or  sought  was  for 
himself.  Not  once  did  he  mention  the  need  for  more  letters  to  the 
Adult  Authority  of  California,  letters  which  can  pressure  officials 
into  setting  aside  the  illegal  revocation  of  his  parole.  But  he 
did  ask  that  more  efforts  be  made  to  get  support  for  Panther 
Party  leader  Huey  Newton  and  Bobby  Seale  and  for  Rap  Brown 
who  are  “uptight”  with  either  felony  convictions  or  pending  trials. 

There  was  no  talk  of  personal  conveniences  for  himself.  Another 
prisoner  clandestinely  told  me  of  the  refusal  to  Eldr  idge  of  access 
to  typewriter,  movies,  reading  matter  or  contact  with  humans. 

Eldridge's  concern  was  about  Black  people.  As  he  put  it.  A 
people  lied  to  so  much  and  so  often.  And  yet  some  still  believe 
in  a system  that  must  call  this  dungeon  a 'Medical  Facility’." 

After  meeting  Eldridge  in  this  prison,  one  concludes  that  his 
soul  is  not  on  ice.  THE  FIRE  STILL  BURNS. 


Panther  Day 


Thursday  is  Black  Panther  Day,  marking 
the  anniversary  of  the  Panther's  armed 
appearance  at  the  State  CapitollastMay  2. 
Activities  planned  for  the  day: 

9 am-demonstratlon  at  the  Alameda 
County  Courthouse  to  support  Bobby  Seale, 
who  is  appearing  for  sentencing.  Follow- 
ing the  demonstration  a caravan  will  leave 
for  Sacramento  and  a demonstration  for 


Eldridge  Cleaver  at  the  state  parole  board. 

10  am-supporting  demonstration  at  the 
Federal  Building  in  San  Francisco  for  those 
who  can't  make  the  caravan. 

2 pm-a  Free  Black  People  rally  at 
DeFremery  Park,  18th  and  Adeline,  Oak- 
land. The  caravan  will  terminate  at  the 
rally. 

8 pm-Free  Huey  Workshop,  featuring  the 
Mime  Troupe  and  Black  Panther  lawyer 
Alex  Hoffman,  at  Jefferson  School,  Rose 
and  Sacramento  in  Berkeley. 


When  California  wants  to  change  a black  man  into  a white  veg- 
etable, it  sends  him  to  the  "Medical  Facility”  at  Vacaville.  Eld- 
ridge Cleaver  is  there.  , . .. 

This  prison  squats  nudged  against  the  rump  of  hills  near  the 
:own  of  Vacaville.  The  buildings  of  the  ‘Medical  Facility  are 
:hree  story  boxes,  fecal  gray  in  color.  But  for  the  fact  that  there 
ire  two  16  ft.  high  rows  of  electrified  fences,  tower  guards  with 
shotguns  and  bolt  action  30-06  rifles... the  "joint”  could  pass  for 
in  Oakland  Housing  project. 

Cleaver,  widely  read  writer,  action  oriented  revolutionary,  and 
Minister  of  Information  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  will  be 
ficult  to  "vegetalize".  Too  many  lawyers  come  to  see  him.  Too 
many  people  send  telegrams  demanding  his  release.  Too  many 
of  Cleaver's  personality  traits  won’t  let  him  surrender. 

One  senses  this  after  getting  past  the  grade  “S”  white  people 
who  are  guards,  the  grade  *Y"  white  man  Kane,  the  associate 
superintendent,  the  six  doors  from  the  outside  wall  and  first  see- 
ing Eldridge. 

There’s  fire  in  his  eyes. 

This  fire  gleams  even  though  he  is  rolled  into  the  room  in 
a wheel  chair  instead  of  striding  as  he  usually  does,  even  thoug 
his  head  is  shaven  of  the  "burning  bush”  and  his  face  is  stnppe 
of  its  Malcolm  X beard.. .even  though  his  left  leg  is  mangle 
and  prune-sized,  lead  shotgun  balls  protrude  in  it. 

“Hey  Baby!  Be  cool.  The  man  will  lock  us  in,  but  he  s got  the 
room  bugged”  are  the  first  words  he  said  with  a grin. 

And  for  the  next  three  hours  he  commands  the  conversation 
and  directs  it  into  channels  that  can  lead  into  action:  Tell  Kath- 
leen (his  wife)  to  be  sure  to  contact  those  fellows  who  were  going 
to  do  the  investigation  of  the  racist  composition  of  the  Alameda 
County  grand  juries  (Huey  Newton’s  case).  ‘Ask  Jim  Forman 
(Director  of  International  Relations  Office  of  SNCC)  to  follow 
through  with  getting  James  Baldwin  to  write  the  pamphlet  on  the 
Panthers."  , „ 

‘Here's  the  name  of  a neuro-surgeon  for  Wells  (Warr^  ^ells, 
a Panther  crippled  in  the  Oakland  cop  ambush  of  6 April  1968> 
same  one  in  which  Cleaver  was  injured).  “Give  Mr.  Bronson  $10-00 
for  me.  (a  man  serving  ten  years  who  is  toothless  and  whom  Eld- 
ridge has  promised  to  help  get  a set  of  teeth)  and  I 11  pay  you 
when  I can.” 

For  three  hours  this  conversation  went  on.  Mostly  Eldridge 
talking,  pausing  only  occasionally  to  light  a cigarette,  rub  his 
swollen  leg  or  ask  a question. 
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Lone  Assassin 
Strikes  Again 

The  impact  from  the  ballet  drove  the  young  leader  backward. 
Immediately  after  the  bullet  inflicted  the  fatal  wound  the  sound  of 
the  explosion  shattered  the  air.  The  sound  came  from  an  area  in 
front,  the  witnesses  agreed.  Although  police  officers  were  sta- 
tioned about  the  area  and  FBI  agents  were  also  present  were, 
in  fact,  witnesses  in  the  assassination — the  man  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot  left  the  scene  unhampered. 

Pictures  of  the  Sniper's  nest”  were  widely  transmitted  to- 
gether with  offical  assurances  that  the  murderer  was  a lone  as- 
sassin— there  had  been  no  conspiracy. 

This  was  the  scene  in  Dallas,  1963.  It  was  the  scene  as  well  in 
Memphis,  1968. 

One  week  after  President  Kennedy  was  killed  his  successor 
appointed  a Commission  to  conceal  the  facts  about  the  alleged 
lone  assassin — who  was  by  then  dead  himself,  having  been  mur- 
dered in  the  basement  of  a police  station.  No  such  Commission 
was  appointed  one  week  after  Dr.  King's  death,  possibly  because 
the  “lone  assassin”  was  not  yet  in  custody — let  alone  safely  dead. 

The  media  evidently  learned  little  from  the  experience  of  the 
intervening  four  and  one  half  years.  If  it  was  unsound  to  endorse 
the  Dallas  police  conclusions  once  the  suspect  had  been  appre- 
hended— Oswald  did  it  alone — was  it  not  ludicrous  for  Walter 
Cronkite,  as  one  example,  to  assure  his  listeners  that  the  killer 
of  Dr.  King  was  a lone  “crazed  assassin”,  ‘one  moral  misfit"? 
The  long  distance  posthumous  psychoanalysis  of  Oswald  by  com- 
mentators and  cops  broke  new  ground,  yet  those  scientific  advances 
were  as  naught  when  compared  with  Cronkite's  ability  to  evaluate 
the  mental  aberrations  of  an  unknown  suspect. 


The  otherwise  hopeless  television  pic- 
ture was  marked  by  the  Intelligent  com- 
ments of  NBC’s  Edwin  Newman.  He  pre- 
sented the  facts  and  offered  the  opinion 
that  the  evidence  did  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  conspiracy — In  fact,  almost 
suggested  It. 

In  all  other  respects  It  was  Dallas  all 
over  again,  with  the  Memphis  police  rival- 
ing their  Dallas  counterparts  with  an  In- 
credible Incompetence  that  put  the  Key- 
stone Cops  to  shame,  The  hapless  FBI 
agents  were  effective  only  when  telling  wit- 
nesses not  to  talk  about  their  observa- 
tions— and,  fortunately,  not  even  totally 


effective  then. 

In  the  Interim  the  assassin  escaped  from 
the  scene  while  someone,  quite  possibly 
an  accomplice,  penetrated  the  Memphis 
police  radio  with  broadcasts  describing  In 
minute  detail  the  police  chase  of  the  as- 
sassin, although  that  exciting  event  never 
did  take  place  in  real  life.  Of  course, 
the  first  lesson,  painfully  re-learned,  is 
that  the  local  and  federal  authorities 
cannot  provide  even  the  barest  degree  of 
protection — if  indeed  they  wish  to — aDd 
cannot  even  prevent  the  culprits  from 
leaving  the  scene  after  the  very  public 
murder  Is  accomDllshed 


I arrived  in  Memphis  early  enough  to 
question  the  relevant  witnesses  before  the 
FBI  order  of  silence  was  in  effect.  Ram- 
sey Clark,  our  Attorney  General,  had  al- 
ready been  there  to  take  charge.  He  pre- 
dicted an  “early  arrest,"  one  to  be  made 
within  hours,  and  stated  that  the  federal 
authorities  had  “the  man  on  the  run.”  In- 
formal conversations  with  amazed  and 
disgruntled  FBI  agents  revealed  that  they 
didn’t  know  what  Clark  was  talking  about 
as,  at  that  time,  they  had- no  idea  who  had 
fired  the  shot.  “How  can  we  chase  some- 
one when  we  don’t  know  who  we’re  sup- 
posed to  be  after?"  one  of  them  asked. 
Perhaps  they  might  have  checked  with 
Cronkite  for  a profile. 

Clark's  performance  altered  not  at  all 
his  previously  unblemished  record  regard- 
ing assassinations.  He  had  already  stated 
that  Clay  Shaw  was  not  only  innocent  but 
a fine  man  whom  Garrison  had  ruined. 
He  added  that  the  FBI  had  checked  out 
Shaw  and  found  him  to  be  innocent  in  the 
weeks  following  the  assassination,  but  he 
has  been  unable  to  explain  why  Shaw  had 
been  investigated  at  all  some  years  before 
he  was  Indicted  in  New  Orleans.  Clark 
also  said  that  he  probably  would  have  to 
"prosecute  Garrison"  Lf  he  persisted  In 
trying  to  find  out  who  killed  President 
Kennedy.  The  fact  that  no  “early  arrest" 
was  forthcoming  in  the  King  assassination 
did  not,  in  the  circumstances,  require  a 
new  evaluation  of  Clark’s  probity. 

Memphis  was  a silent  town.  Black  men 
stood  on  almost  every  corner  in  the  busi- 
ness district.  The  signs  they  carried  read, 
“Honor  King — End  Racism,"  “I  Am  A Man." 
Police  were  everywhere,  but  nowhere  did 
I see  Negroes  enter  downtown  stores  to 
shop. 

My  first  stop  was  the  Lorraine  Motel, 
where  Dr.  King  stood  when  the  bullet 
struck  him.  Thewitnesses  wereunanimous 
at  the  motel.  They  spoke  as  lf  In  one 
voice.  The  shot  had  come  from  the  di- 
rection of  a brick  structure  across  Mul- 
berry Street,  built  on — can  you  believe 
it? — a grassy  knoll.  The  little  slopinghlll 
ended  not  at  the  street  level,  as  it  does 
in  Dealey  Plaza,  but  at  the  edge  of  a 
wall  which  formed  an  embankment  several 
feet  above  the  street.  Within  moments  black 
hands  were  pointing  to  the  back  of  the  brick 
structure  and  police  officers  were  attempt- 
ing, without  success,  to  climb  the  wall — 
although  a well-trained  police  dog  might 
have  made  it. 

F rustrated  by  the  embankment  that  stood 
between  them  and  the  presumed  killer,  the 
officers  finally  tried  another  approach. 
They  ran  around  the  back  and  approached 
the  building  from  Us  front  on  Main  Street. 

My  next  stop  was  the  building.  Bessie 
Brewer  had  just  taken  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  building  the  previous  month. 
She  opened  the  door  reluctantly  and  sus- 
piciously. 

I saw  a tiny  woman  wearing  dungarees. 
“Well,  what  do  you  want?"  was  her  way  of 
opening  the  discussion.  Finally  she  ag- 
reed to  talk  with  me,  and  later  even  ap- 
ologized for  not  having  invited  me  into 
her  room  for  the  interview.  “My  hus- 
band is  there  and  he  is  drunk — very 
drunk,"  she  explained.  She  was  bitter 
about  the  whole  affair — most  bitter  (at 
least  at  that  moment)  because  of  letters 
addressed  to  her  “from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, New  York  and  those  places."  The 
letters  condemned  her  as  a southern  bigot 
for  having  rented  the  room  to  the  assas- 
sin. Unlike  the  owner  of  the  rooming  house 
where  Oswald  had  lived,  Mrs.  Brewer  did 
not  charge  a fee  for  an  interview  or  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  pictures  of  the 
scene. 

It  was  Thursday,  April  4.  and  a man, 
who  said  his  name  was  John  Willard,  asked 
for  a room  Did  he  have  any  accent?  I 
asked.  Mrs.  Brewer,  who  speaks  with  a 
very  pronounced  Southern  drawl,  replied, 
“Wha  no.  He  spoke  jes  lahk  ah  do." 

It  was  after  3 o'clock  In  the  afternoon, 
but  before  3:30.  The  man  wore  a dark 
suit,  a white  shirt  and  a dark  tie.  He  had 
no  luggage.  Mrs.  Brewer  said  that  she  had 
two  vacancies.  She  showed  him  the  ex- 
pensive one  first — ten  dollars  for  a week 
for  room  8.  The  man  looked  about  the 
room.  No  window  looked  out  on  the  Lor- 
raine Hotel  balcony.  “I  don’t  need  no 
stove  or  ice  box,"  he  said.  “Til  look  at 
the  other  one.“  The  other  room  was  suit- 
able. It  had  no  kitchen  facilities,  but  was 
close  to  the  bathroom,  which  looked  out 
at  the  balcony— and  it  had  a window  from 
which,  with  some  straining  of  the  neck 
muscles,  the  balcony  could  also  be  seen. 
As  the  man  entered  room  5b  the  occu- 
pant of  the  only  room  between  that  one 
and  the  bathroom,  Charles  Q.  Stephens, 
saw  him.  The  man  took  a crisp  $20  bill 
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from  his  pocket  and  paid  the  rent  for  T 
week  in  advance — $8.50. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  is  told  by  the 
mute  furniture.  When  I examined  room 
8 it  was  as  “Willard"  had  left  it,  but  not 
as  he  had  found  it.  A chest  that  had  stood 
in  front  of  the  one  window  in  the  room 
had  been  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  The  thin  plastic  curtains  that  had  or- 
ignially  been  yellow  and  green,  but  which 
had  deteriorated  into  a sooty  greyness 
had  been  place  up  on  a nearby  mantle! 
The  screen  had  been  pried  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  placed  near  a wall.  A chair  had 
been  moved  from  a table  near  the  bed  and 
placed  at  the  window.  The  bed  had  not  been 
used.  “Willard,"  it  seems,  sat  at  the  win- 
dow, leaning  out,  waiting  for  Dr.  King  to 
appear  on  the  balcony.  Soon  after— or 
shortly  before — Dr.  King  stepped  out  to 
chat  with  some  of  his  associates  in  the 
parking  lot  beneath  the  balcony,  “Willard" 
entered  the  bathroom  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
passing  Stephen’s  room.  At  that  time 
Stephens  was  but  a few  feet  from  “Wil- 
lard" with  a rooming-house-thin  wall  be- 
tween them.  Stephens  tinkered  with  a radio 
which  he  was  trying  to  repair.  “Willard" 
was  looking  at  King  through  a telescopic 
sight.  He  fired.  In  that  confined  area  the 
explosion  sounded  to  Stephens  “just  like 
a German  88.  I went  to  the  door  and  walk- 
ed out  into  the  hall  to  see  what  happened. 
I saw  the  man  Just  as  he  turned  the 
corner.  He  had  something  in  his  hand, 
oh,  say,  about  three  feet  long.  It  was 
wrapped  In  newspapers,  it  looked  like." 

The  man  quickly  exited  from  the  room- 
ing house  and  dropped  his  rifle  “In  front 
of  my  place,"  said  G W.  Canipe,  owner  of 
an  amusement  firm.  Canipe  said  the  man 
‘Walked  south  on  Main."  If  so,  he  ignored 
the  white  Mustang  which  was  parked  to  the 
north  of  the  rooming  house,  In  front  of 
Jim’s  Grill.  Lloyd  Jowers,  the  owner  of 
the  grill,  said  that  the  Mustang  remained 
in  front  of  his  establishment  until  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  shot  had  beer: 
fired.  If  Jowers  Is  correct,  then  the  Mus- 
tang was  driven  from  the  scene  long  af- 
ter the  police  had  arrived  there.  If  the 
Mustang  was  driven  by  “Willard,"  then  h- 
evidently  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  crime 
fifteen  minutes  after  firing  the  shot.  Or 
perhaps  someone  other  than  Willard  drove 
the  vehicle  from  the  scene.  Someone  else 
not  fleeing  the  city  in  a vehicle,  then  broad- 
cast false  details  of  the  non- existent  chase 
of  another  vehicle  by  police  officers.  The 
evidence  here  seems  clear:  the  calls  wer- 
broadcast  from  a stationary  radio.  They  did 
not  vacillate  In  strength,  as  they  would 
have  had  they  originated  from  a moving 
vehicle. 

Putting  all  of  this  information  togethe. 
in  a scholarly  and  reassuring  fashion 
Attorney-General  Clark  stated  that  “ther- 
was  no  conspiracy."  He  added,  “we  ar. 
after  one  man  on  the  run"  and  that  his  ar- 
rest was  probably  Just  hours  away. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  FBI — in  absentia — 
charged  Eric  Starvo  Galt  with  “conspiracy" 
in  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King.  At  that 
time,  Galt  was  still  running,  and  it  be- 
came clear  that  he  was  a suspect  not 
because  he  had  been  running  or  followed 
from  Memphis  but  rather  because  a week 
before  a citizen  in  Atlanta  had  notified 
authorities  that  a white  Mustang  had  beer 
parked  there  since  the  day  after  the  as- 
sassination. The  FBI  had  tried  to  suppress 
all  details  of  the  investigation,  but  the 
statement  of  one  Memphis  resident  about 
the  description  of  the  presumed  getaway 
car  was  reported  nevertheless  by  the  media 
and  was  read  by  the  Atlanta  resident. 

One  witness  had  seen  the  car  leave  the 
scene.  Another  noticed  that  it  had  been 
abandoned  for  a suspiciously  long  time.  All 
the  police  had  to  do  was  to  check  with 
the  motor  vehicle  bureau  to  secure  the 
name  of  the  owner.  No  wonder  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Is  so  Inclined  to  shroud  the  work 
of  his  agency  in  mystery:  only  the  my- 
stique can  hide  the  fact  that  his  agency 
is  both  unimaginative  and  incompetent,  due, 
primarily,  to  the  fact  that  his  agents  ar> 
frozen  in  the  fear  that  by  some  action— 
however  well  Intended — the  bureau  might 
be  embarassed,  and  the  agent  would  there- 
fore incur  the  wrath  of  the  petty  dicta- 
tor who  rules  the  bureau.  And  so  they  do 
little  more  than  the  routine  work  pre- 
viously outlined  for  them  while  alert  ci- 
tizens solve  the  difficult  cases  for  them 

Two  weeks  after  the  murder,  Clark 
agreed  that  there  had  been  a conspiracy 
to  assassinate  Dr.  King.  He  added  that 
the  culprits  would  be  apprehended — “the 
Lord  willing,  soon."  If  we  are  going  to  rely 
upon  Him,  perhaps  we  might  consider  re- 
placing Clark  with  a minister  or  some 
other  person  with  better  credentials  and  a 
closer  connection  to  that  master  detective 
In  the  sky.  mark  lane 
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I went  out  to  the  airport  Friday  to  talk  to  Muhammed  Ali.  His 
plane  arrived  early  and  I was  taken  aback  by  his  looks.  Somehow 
he  looks  even  more  like  a flattering  photograph  in  the  flesh,  a 
little  too  big,  a little  too  handsome  in  his  odd  way.  A big  man,  and 
he  took  long  strides  down  the  corridor,  carrying  two  plastic  suit- 
bags,  surrounded  by  cameramen  and  reporters,  who  knewthere  was 
a press  conference  to  come  and  so  weren’t  bothering  him  with 
questions  yet.  A quiet  flow  along  the  corridor,  and  then  a black 
porter  looked  up  and  smiled:  ‘Hi,  champ,”  he  called,  “welcome 
back.”  And  Muhammed  beamed  as  he  returned  the  greeting.  A man 
used  to  attention,  who  obviously  craves  attention. 


He  started  off  with  an  announcement 
that  he  wasn’t  here  to  protest  anything,  but 
that  he  was  here  for  purely  religious  rea- 
sons. Somehow  it  sounded  like  a statement 
prepared  by  a lawyer,  and  maybe  it  was. 
With  his  case  still  on  appeal  maybe  It  was 
necessary.  Then  he  started  talking  about 
the  colleges  he  has  been  touring,  as 
part  of  his  ministry  for  the  faith  of  Is- 
lam. His  words  sounded  rehearsed,  over- 
sincere.  Every  reference  to  the  name  Eli- 
jah Muhammed  In  a reverential  voice  and 
prefaced  by  “the  honorable.”  But  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  is  sincere,  that  he 
really  believes  with  a fervor  1 have  al- 
ways found  a bit  embarrassing  when 
I’ve  encountered  It  in  other  religious  zeal- 
ots. I don’t  know  If  the  newsmen  crowd- 
ed into  the  VIP  lounge  found  it  embar- 
rassing. Most  of  them  weren’t  very  inter- 
ested In  his  religious  beliefs,  unless  there 
was  a touch  of  sensationalism  in  it. 

1 We  who  follow  the  honorable  Elijah  Mu- 
hammed believe  in  the  separation  of  the 
races,"  Ali  said. 

“It's  a divine  thing,  separation.  The  hon- 
orable Elijah  Muhammed,  he  knows,  when 
the  time  comes,  when  and  where  to  go." 

“Leave?”  a reporter  asked. “You  mean 
leave  the  country?" 

“Yes,  I mean  leave  the  country." 

But  when  pressed  to  elucidate  Ali  left 
off  his  preaching  voice  and  said  “It’s 
hopeless.  In  no  way  black  and  white  will 
get  along.  Don’t  fool  yourself." 

He  was  asked  if  he  agreed  with  the  Black 
Panthers,  and  he  said  “No,  I’m  only  Mus- 
lim, I’m  with  nothing  else." 

Asked  about  Dick  Gregory's  campaign 
for  the  presidency  he  would  comment  on- 
ly “We  don’t  look  to  politics  for  no  solu- 
tion." When  asked  what  the  answer  was 
he  said  “the  honorable  Elijah  Muhammed 
and  the  faith  of  Islam.” 

.Mid  then  someone  asked  him  about  the 
Quarry- Ellis  fight  the,  next  night  in  Oak- 
land and  his  manner  changed.  He  said  he 
thought  Ellis  would  win  and  started  eval- 
uating the  styles  of  the  two  men.  He  was 
animated  and  talked  with  the  authority  of 
a man  talking  about  his  passion.  They 
asked  him  if  he  would  fight  the  winner  of 
the  fight  if  he  was  ever  allowed  to  fight 

again  and  he  said  yes,  he  would  fight  any 
logical  contender.  It  was  obvious  he  missed 
the  ring. 

“Actually,  this  has  been  a good  thing. 
It  would  have  been  good  anyway  for  me  to 
sit  down  for  a year  and  give  them  a chance 
to  catch  up.  People  were  losing  faith  af- 
.ter  the  Liston  fight.  Now,  if  I ever  come 
back  they  might  have  somebody  they 
think  can  at  least  hit  me." 

“If  you  win,  then,”  he  was  asked, “you’ 11 
go  back  into  the  ring?" 

“Yes." 

“Do  you  think  you'll  win  your  court 
case?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I got  six  lawyers  workin’ 
on  it.  It’s  all  up  to  Allah.  All  divine.  If 
1 go  to  jail,  it’s  up  to  Allah.  If  I don’t  It’s 
up  to  Allah." 

Someone  returned  then  to  the  subject 
of  separation  and  All  grinned. 

“Why  do  you  white  folks  always  worry 
about  separation?  Only  one  question  whites 
are  worried  about.  Everywhere  I go  it's 
all  the  same,  you  all  worried  about  it,  you 
all  ask  the  same  question.  When  a woman 
get  pregnant,  after  nine  months  she  got  to 
come  to  a separation.  Well,  America's 
Pregnant  with  the  truth.  He’s  kickin'  and 
mama’s  painin’.” 

reporters  all  seemed  to  have  read 
he  same  type  of  stories  about  All  that 

had  read,  for  they  phrased  their  ques- 
>°ns  as  simply  as  possible.  “What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  running  things?"  one 
asked. 

“You  mean  if  I was  like  Johnson?  Well, 
what  are  they  spending  over  there,  eighty 
million?  Well,  eighty  million  I’d  get  some 
pi  ’ Set  11  asi^e.  an£I  build  a lot  of  homes. 
Eighty  million  put  up  a whole  lot  of  houses. 

en  take  those  ex-slaves,  give  them  all 

couple  hundred  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

1 nat  should  make  things  nice." 


Money  seemed  an  important  issue.  He 
was  asked  what  his  draft  resistance  had 
cost  him. 

“About  five  million.  But  I’m  free  now. 
I’m  free,  I got  no  white  bosses.  It 
cost  me,  but  Pm  free.  I never  felt  this 
good  boxing,  after  a fight." 

The  subject  was  boxing  again. 

"I  have  a belt  in  Chicago.  Traditionally 
it’s  the  same  belt  as  John  L.  Sullivan, 
as  ..."  he  traced  a list  of  heavyweight 
champion.  “I  got  the  last  one.  Now  we 
gonna  have  three  world  belts  out  there. 
People  can't  go  to  the  fight  anymore 
and  say  this  is  the  real  world  championship 
belt.  1 didn’t  get  it  because  of  religious 
beliefs  or  political  beliefs." 

Several  more  questions  were  hurled  at 
him,  but  he  was  tired  of  their  game. 

"You  don’t  talk  to  boxers  like  that.  You 
talk  to  me  like  I was  the  president. 
'What  you  think  about  Vietnam?1,  he 
mimicked.  "I’m  not  a senator  or  some- 
thing. You  don’t  go  talk  to  them  other 
boxers  like  that.” 

The  press  conference  was  over.  As 
he  headed  towards  the  door  the  two  airport 
policemen  who  had  followed  him  since  he 
left  the  plane  moved  up  beside  him.  One 
was  a hulking  blond  in  a helmet.  The 
other  was  a middle  aged  Negro, 

“Has  anybody  ever  tried  to  take  your 
pistol?”  Ali  laughed  at  the  Negro,  with 
only  a hint  of  threat. 

Outside  a small  group  of  hippies  waited, 
and  some  people  stopped  him  for  auto- 
graphs. As  he  walked  off  they  started 
applauding  and  that  wide  grin  spread  again, 
and  then  a face  of  mock  dismay  as  he  held 
up  his  hands  to  signal  enough. 

Downstairs  a young  dark  skinned  woman 
stood  holding  a baby,  Ali  stopped  to  hold 
the  baby  while  the  photographers  clicked 
their  shutters.  He  talked  awhile  with  the 
woman.  She  said  she  thought  they  were 
pushing  him  around  too  much.  He  seemed 
pleased  to  learn  she  was  Indian,  and  he  gave 
her  an  autograph  for  the  baby. 

Nearby  a stereotypical  family  group 
stood  watching.  Mama  in  her  size  sixteen 
suit  and  badly  dyed  red  hair.  An  over- 
weight adolescent  son.  The  father,  a little 
hen-pecked  man,  with  thinning  hair  and 
stooped  shoulders  And  a thin  little  girl 
about  eight.  The  little  girl  asked  her 
father  who  the  man  was. 

“He’s  a boxer,  sweetheart.  He’s  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world." 
There  was  a touch  of  awe  in  his  voice. 


Muhammed  Ali  may  be  uneducated,  but 
he’s  not  dumb.  I got  the  Impression  he 
was  aware  of  a lot  more  than  he  was  let- 
ting on.  He  has  a sharp  sense  of  humor 
and  uses  it  often  to  hide  behind.  Somehow 
I felt  he  has  trouble  expressing  the  serious 
things  he  feels  inside.  It  is  disconcerting 
that  he  comes  off  sounding  like  he  was 
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reciting  a sermon.  But  he’s  not  unaware 
of  the  absurdity  of  his  position  as  a 
symbol.  He’s  a boxer.  That’ sail  he  really 
wants  to  be.  But  he's  black,  and  there  is 
another  conflict  in  him.  And  mostly  what 
he  was  saying  is  that  Muhammed  Ali 
is  nobody's  boy. 

anathln 


ml  see  by  next  weeks  papers 
■Long  hot  summer  ahead 
WA  thousand  sparkling  heroes 
TBut  every  hero  is  dead 

■Woe  to  the  land  that  needs  martyrs 
■Woe  to  the  land  that  burns  bread 
"America  rose  in  gladness 
* Fallen  in  madness  instead 

■Vhere  brother  sticks  his  brother 
W&  sweethearts  cry  for  the  kill 
jThe  fattened  calf  & the  callous  laugh 
^Destroying  the  lovers  will 

I see  by  next  years  commission 
"Long  cold  winter  & bare 
1A  million  raceless  corpses 
R you  & I lie  here  & there 
B you  & I lie  there 

— Fugsong  No.  212 

■.  INTRODUCTION 


" 1.  I write  this  the  day  after  the  assassination,  shooting, 

Amurder  of  Dr.  King. 

B But  I have  been  brooding  over  this  article  a long  time. 
^Events  come  swift  & savage  now,  making  our  calculations 
easily  miss.  This  is  why  we  revolutionaries  today  can  have 
mo  (very)  fixed  ideology.  All  things  change.  Now  they  change 
Before  they  exist.  Mailer  says  “20  years  war.”  We  have  to 
■hink  on  our  feet. 

A 2.  The  black  power  advocates  have  read  us  pore  white 
Revolutionaries  out  of  the  movement.  Wo  are  honkies  too, 
Wno  better  than  THEM,  sharers  in  the  colonial  spoils,  unfeel- 
Fing  sub(not)-human,  purveyors  of  Jewish  microphones  that 
Afuck  up  black  public  address  systems.  Wo  owe  them  money 
■for  400  yrs  of  slavery.  We  owe  them  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
■Georgia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  (good  riddance?)  They  want 
Jblack  ambassadors,  armies,  police  forces,  insurance  pol- 
i icies  TV  sets,  candy  stores.  They  want  their  own  usurers 
■ & exploiters,  their  own  bureaucrats,  their  own  executioners 
■Who  can  blame  them? 


H.  YIGGERS  AND  BLONKIES 


1.  “During  World  War  U,  the  United  States  placed  more 
than  100,000  persons  into  detention  camps.  Most  people 
are  unaware  of  this.  Today,  the  U.S.  government  should 
round  up  draft  dodgers  and  put  them  into  detention  camps. 
Those  who  interfere  with  the  draft  process  must  be  put  into 
other  and  similar  camps.  That's  what  can  be  done!" 

“The  unproductive  •citizen  must  be  taken  off  the  streets 
and  given  responsible  work — however  menial  to  perform. 
That's  what  can  be  done!” 

“Plagues  in  great  American  cities  threaten.  These  tene- 
ments must  be  rid  of  the  vermin,  human  and  otherwise, 
fumigated  or  if  need  be,  the  hippie  hovels  should  be  burned 
down.  That's  what  can  be  done!" 

“People  who  fight  the  police  or  the  United  States  Army 
are  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  law  must  crack  down  on 
them — as  the  law  does  with  anyone  else.  Why  are  they  given 
just  a few  days  in  jail — when  a man  who  fights  with  another 
man  in  a bar  gets  a year  or  more?  Stiff  terms — instead  of 
sentimental  coddling.  That's  what  can  be  done  I” 

“Public  parks  are  places  for  the  people,  for  mothers  and 
children  and  families.  The  public  parks  must  be  cleared 
of  this  filth.  Hippies  must  be  made  to  clean  up  their  gar- 
bage and  then  thrown  into  jail.  That's  what  can  be  done!" 

—from  THE  GREAT  HIPPIE  HOAX,  Joel  Raleigh, 
ed.,  Universal  Publishing  & Distribution  Co.,  New 
York,  1968. 


wiped  out ’hundreds' of  ltr. 
tribes)  in  genocidal  warfeJ 
also  considered  shining 
all  the  millions  & 
where?  Are  they  really  to 
say  a Schwerner,  those 


2.  It's  obvious,  right.  The  hippy-yippy  is  the  new  nigger: 
call  me  yigger. 


Some  black 

cans  with  a bill  f0r  40o 
havent  been  in  America 
they  were  too  busy  getting 
lish  gentry  & peasants  to 
Anyway  blacks  claim  the 
right?  (Who  really 
many?)  years  of  slavery 

Inn 

Who’s  the  accountant 
bills  to  to  balance  them  out? 

Nonsense! 

And  are  we 
parents  sins?  This  is 
everyone  for  the  sins  of 
wd  inherit  the  dearth. 

Are  we  going  to  have 
fered  more?  O you?  Wei] 
ment  with  a Castro 
suffering  B):  two  rooms 
looking  the  East  River 

Is  every  white  the 
devil? 

Is  every  black  noble, 

That  way  lies  total 
both  communities. 


Now  what  about  the  blonky.  Now  hereT talk  oufo 
self-interest  & *butrage."  Man,  wdnt  it  be  Gods  own  irony 
to  be  killed  by  a black.  ME,  worlds  jio.  1 revolutionary, 
killed  by  a color-blinded  comrade!  I wont  have  it. 


3.  White  Bad:  Black  Good- 


mmm  bwana  KILL! 


3.  Me.  I can  blame  them.  We  have  no  more  time  for 
Athis  nationalism  crap.  Is  Algeria  better  off  under  its  own 
■dictatorship  & non-economy  than  under  the  French.  Yes? 
■Was  that  worth  a million  lives? 

A ^he  black  revolution  without  an  immediate  amalgam- 
ation with  democratic-socialist  revolution  of  any  (or  many) 
^ Pr0Ve  3 Cruel  decePtion-  The  black  revolution 
% 56  !1V6n,?°ntent-  ,KiI1  Wtttey"  makes  you  feel  good 
for  5 minutes.  What  then,  my  love. 

i But  if  I criticize  the  blacks  here  I may  as  well  crit- 
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naci  1 ^ati°n:  talk  to  each  other«  tort  the  Cops,  & mystify 
.passers-by:  but:  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  THE  CONTENT  OFOim 
^REVOLUTION?  We  have  to  discuss  &dothiS  Z new 
■families,  tribes  & communes  are  one  obvious  take-off  point. 


Well  the  whole  race  thing  is  a crock  of  shit  when 
you  get  down  to  it.  Let  a man  adopt  whatever  culture  or 
mixture  of  cultures  he  wants  to.  Mezz  Mezzrow  (born  a 
Jew)  said  he  was  a black  back  in  the  30s.  The  most  Jewish 
cat  I knew  was  a middleclass  black  from  Newark.  He  had 
the  (Jewish)  accent,  the  attitudes,  everything.  What  about 
Falashas?  Are  they  Jews  or  blacks?  Arabs  are  blacks? 
Wr.at  about  Sudanese  (Moslem)  Arabs  who  have  wiped  out 
thousands  of  black  Christians  in  the  past  10  years?  What 
about  the  Arabs  who  today  own  black  slaves  in  the  middle 
east?  Are  these  your  black  brothers?  What  about  the  Yem- 
enite Jews  discriminated  against  in  Israel?  Are  they  un- 
deserving consideration  because  they  are  Jews?  Wliat  of 
the  black  chieftians  of  the  19th  century  West  Coast  Africa 
who  sold  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  “black  breth- 
slavery?  Are  they  to  be  welcomed  into  the  black 
community  simply  because  they  were  black?  ww  nf 
Mac,  chieftians  oi  1Wh  Centur? 


m.  THE  CRACKERS 

1.  Yeah!  The  crackers  -w*ys  t 
is  trackers"  (nuts)  too.) 

No.  After  all  the 
cation  & excuses:  the  situate  vfispe: 


Mankind  is  sick, 
where  (I  believe)  most  (?) 
blood  bath  this  summer. 


Their  lives  are 
They  tolerate,  gloat  on  the 
color  into  their  living 
rage  the  free  hippy  (or 
They  seek  to  blame  & to 
feeling  ALIVE  & they  are 


(of  Other 
,1D?  Are  they  to  be 
ack  history?  What  of 
£ Uncle  Toms  every- 
red  more  worthy  than 


present  white  Ameri- 
davery.  My  ancestors 
5 For  over  300  years 
;s  whipped  by  the  Po- 
that  America  existed. 
iroahs  as  black  rulers, 

jeWsB  did  some  (how 
ht?  So  we  have  a bill 

upposed  to  take  these 


responsible  for  our 
could  end  up  killing 
ts.  Then  the  poor  pure 


ing  contest?  Who  suf- 
take  a 6-room  apart- 
had  an  MSB  (medium- 
eakfeast  alcove  over- 
'o  golf  club  privileges. 


rich,  the  happy,  the 


ring? 

death,  & disease  for 


If  this  is  not  disease,  what  is? 

2.  What  is  to  be  done? 

Now  (as  I too  chuckle  sardonically)  I don’t  know  if 
anything  (enough)  can  be  done. 

Time  grows  short. 


dinary  life  & ponder  on  ultimate  things. 

A universal  sharing  is  what  must  come  first. 

White  must  open  their  homes  to  blacks,  blacks  to 
whites:  people  must  physically  move  in  with  one  another. 
Thousands  of  new  communes  must  be  started.  Universal 
communism  must  be  proclaimed.  Everyone  must  refuse  to 
be  inducted.  The  police  must  give  up  their  guns.  The  money 
economy  must  disappear  immediately:  starting  perhaps  with 
massive  loot-ins.  Schools  must  be  decentralized  into  store 
fronts  immediately.  The  armed  forces  must  be  immediately 
transferred  into  a gigantic  house  building  ( no  projects  1 ) 
corps.  The  state  & federal  govts  must  be  permitted  to 
disintegrate  & people  must  govern  themselves  in  town  meet- 
ings in  each  small  neighborhood.  They  must  find  NEW  not 
sham-democratic  ways  of  cooperating  on  regional,  national, 
& international  levels.  EVERYONE  must  throw  their  weapons 
into  the  river. 


It  is  plans 
the  country. 


like  these  (alone)  I believe  that  can  save 


It  is 
problem: 


not  just  the  Vietnam  war 
the  entire  society  is  sick, 


or  just  the  black 
it  is  killing  itself. 


The  solutions  are  radical. 
We  must  choose. 


The  energy,  the  beginnings  must  come  from  the 
young  of  all  areas,  races,  classes,  religions. 


IV.  Do  I ask  others  to  do  things  lam  not  able  or  unwilling 
to  do  (at  least  at  first)? 


♦ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

♦ 

♦ 

I 


Sp  the  other  guy.  (& 


=r= 


‘Sparring,  self-justifi- 
Sperate. 

B gotten  to  the  point 

r- 


f 


My  only  answers  are  apocalyptic  & I do  not  know  if 
we  have  the  people  (especially  myself  included)  capable  of 
such  wisdom,  compassion,  & heroism. 


In  the  first  issue  of  the  NEW  YORK  SEER  I pro- 
posed a whole  list  of  Revolutionary  Alternatives  to  Violence 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


ring,  tension-laden. 
5 war  brough  nightly  in 
■•nvy  with  a murderous 
lSe  of  what  he  must  be), 
ey  crave  one  moment  of 
■kill  & be  killed  for  it. 


But  the  reader  will  know  in  his  heart  what  has  to  be 
done:  everyone  has  to  stop  the  selfish  course  of  their  or- 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


The  . 

- Further 
Demise 

Of 

Whiter 

Hope 


I wondered 
ten  dollars. 


May  2,  1968 


frank  bardacke 


Writing  about  a heavyweight  champion- 
ship light  Is  not  a casual  matter.  An 
article  about  a big  fight  must  follow  a 
highly  stylized  form — a form  developed 
by  such  notables  as  Pierce  Egan,  John 
Lardner,  Budd  Schulberg,  A.J.  Llebllng, 
and  Norman  Mailer.  In  some  respects 
the  form  Is  as  rigid  as  a sonnet  and  not 
even  Mailer's  brilliant  and  self-con- 
sciously Iconoclastic  article  on  the  Pat- 
terson-Liston  fight  violated  the  rules.  A 
"boxing  piece”  must  Include  a visit  to 
the  two  training  camps  where  the  author 
talks  to  trainers  and  managers  and  var- 
ious colorful  boxing  characters  who 
happen  to  be  his  old  friends  and  who  give 
him  an  Inside  line  on  the  fight.  After 
describing  the  the  training  camps,  the 
author  must  turn  to  the  city  where  the 
fight  will  be  held  and  throw  In  a few  para- 
graphs about  the  degenerate  political, 
sociological,  and  culinary  state  of  a once 
magnificent  metropolis. 

The  night  of  the  fight  theauthor  travels 
to  a bar  where  he  discusses  the  fight  and 
has  an  Involved  and  authoritative  dis- 
cussion with  the  driver,  who  leaves  him 
at  the  arena  with  a telllngqulp.  The  fight 
Itself  Is  saved  for  last  and  often  is  but  a 
footnote  to  the  essay.  Someday  someone 
will  write  a fight  plecewlthoutever  men- 
tioning the  fight. 

But  last  Saturday  night's  fight  did  not 
deserve  rigid  adherence  to  the  accepted 
literary  forms.  The  fight  was  not  quite 
for  the  heavyweight  championship,  which 
still  belongs  to  the  fighting  minister, 
Muhammed  All.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
tremendous  Interest  In  the  Oakland  match 
since  one  of  the  fighters  was  Irish  Jerry 
| Quarry — a white  man. 

Since  the  mid-fifties  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Rocky  Marciano  there  has  not 
been  a white  heavyweight  champion. 
Ingemar  Johanson  had  the  title  for  a year 
but  he  lost  It  in  his  first  defense,  and 
besides  he  was  a foreigner  and  does  not 
count  as  a first  class  white  man.  Even 
the  black  fighters  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  a white  champion.  A couple  of 
days  before  the  fight,  Muhammed  All  told 
a newsman: 

■America  needs  a good  white  boy  as 
champion.  That’s  why  boxing  is  dead. 

The  fight  in  Oakland  would  be  nothing  If 
two  black  men  were  fighting.  A white  man 
is  good  for  boxing,  it's  better  for  the 
sport  to  have  all  colors,  It  draws  more 
whites  and  blacks.  In  these  days  of  racial 
conflict,  everybody  watching  the  fight  is 
thinking  of  the  riots.* 

A white  champion  means  more  money 
for  everybody.  White  fans  will  pay  to  see 
their  racial  representative  fight  it  out 
with  a representative  of  the  rioting 
blacks.  But  they  expect  their  man  to 
win.  After  all,  knives  and  razors  are 
not  allowed  in  the  ring. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  the  boxing  world 

Is  so  hung  up  about  the  color  of  the 
heavyweight  champion  Is  that  It  has  never 
recovered  from  the  first  black  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world,  Jack  John- 
son.  Johnson  was  the  champion  from  1 908 
to  1915  and  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  fighter  of  all  time. 

But  it  was  not  Johnson's  boxingablllty 
that  proved  traumatic  for  white  Ameri- 
cans. Johnson  simply  refused  to  be  a 
good  nigger.  He  often  humiliated  his 
white  opponents  by  calling  out  the  punch 
he  Intended  to  throw  and  then  hitting  his 
man  with  it.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
of  automobiles  and  raced  them  at  danger- 
ous speeds,  accumulating  countless  tick- 
ets  a few  arrests,  and  causing  six  bad 
accidents. 

But  most  aggravating  was  the  fact  that 

u'h,ie  women-  marrying  five  of 
them  and  having  public  affairs  with  many 
others  This  behavior  made  him  a hated 
man.  Once  after  he  fought  In  Oakland  a 
•Mein  0fm.en  !Umped  ,nto  the  ring  yelling, 
hSS.iS1  nlaeJr  Johnson  defended 

himself  by  smashing  the  men  with  a water 

SkSinT  °.U‘  'he  rlne'  ‘he,»Wdin  an 
Oakland  brothel  for  a couple  of  wpekc 
until  the  Oakland  police  department  for- 
go about  the  Incident.  The  Oakland 
Police,  In  their  own  inimitable  way  had 
wanted  to  press  charges  against  Johnson 
When  Johnson  beat  Tommy  Burns  for 
the  heavyweight  championship  Jack  Lon- 

S’fffi?1?  bel.°KVed  0akland' was  coverlng 

the  fight  for  the  New  York  Herald.  In 
“*  ? i,dry  about  ,he  «B»>‘  London,  that 
felirlrt  S0clallst'  called  on  the 

,ll  e?.eX-Champlon  Jlm  Jeffries  to 

fight  Johnson  and  win  back  the  title  for 

‘e  ™ce-  He  called  Jeffries  the 

icle  with  and  flnished  Ws  ar‘- 

icie  with.  ' But  one  thing  now  remains 


alfalfa  farm  and  remove  the  golden  smile 
from  Jack  Johnson's  face.  Jeff,  It’s  up 
to  you.” 

After  Johnson  defeated  Jeffries  in  1910 
in  the  'Battle  of  the  Century*  there  were 
race  riots  throughout  the  country  con- 
sisting mostly  of  drunken  white  men 
shooting  up  groups  of  blacks.  Eleven 
black  deaths  were  attributed  to  white 
disappointment  at  the  defeat  of  the  first 
great  white  hope.  Less  than  a year  after 
Johnson’s  victory  he  was  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Mann  Act — transporting 
a woman  across  state  lines  for  illegal 
purposes.  The  woman,  of  course,  was 
white  but  she  also  happened  to  be  John- 
son’s wife.  But  her  mother  claimed  that 
Johnson  used  'hypnotic  power  on  white 
women"  and  Johnson  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  one  year  In  jail  He  jumped 
bail  and  fled  to  Europe  where  he  boxed 
and  drank  (he  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  only  man  ever  to  drink  Rasputin 
under  the  table)  for  five  years. 

Johnson’s  return  to  America  was  the 
most  remarkable  event  of  his  career. 
He  agreed  to  throw  a fight  to  Jess 


of  the  white  race.  Before  his  fight  with 
Thad  Spencer,  another  black  fighter  he 
had  to  beat  to  get  the  championship 
bout,  he  told  a newsman,  'Almost  every 
day  somebody  on  the  street  will  come  up 
to  me  and  tell  me  to  win  for  the  whites.... 
Boxing  needs  a white  heavyweight  cham- 
pion to  replace  Cassius  Clay.  It’s  an 
extra  Incentive  for  me."  But  the  as- 
sassination of  Martin  Luther  King  made 
that  kind  of  talk  impossible.  Quarry 
now  insists  that  there  are  no  racial 
overtones  to  his  career  and  that  he  is 
“just  a fighter--not  a white  fighter.” 
Quarry  seemed  anything  but  a simple 
man.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  suf- 
fers from  an  ulcer.  Up  until  his  last 
couple  of  fights  his  father  complained 
about  Jerry's  lack  of  confidence.  He 
is  very  erratic  In  the  ring;  he  is  very 
good  in  some  rounds  but  simply  re- 
fuses to  fight  In  others.  He  suffered 
from  nephritis  as  achildandwas period- 
ically bed- ridden  until  he  was  a teenager. 
Then  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  no 
longer  a seml-lnvalid  he  attempted  a 
tricky  dive  Into  a pool,  missed  the  water, 
and  broke  his  back.  That  Is  no  small 


W^.^sy^-frr^  . seemed 


JERRY  QUARRY 

Willard,  the  newest  white  hope,  in  ex- 
change for  the  assurance  that  lie  would 
be  admitted  back  Into  the  United  States 
and  the  conviction  against  him  would  be 
reversed.  The  fight  was  held  in  Havana 
and  after  Johnson's  wife  signaled  that 
fonk  , received  the  fix  money,  Johnson 
‘°°k.  a ^ve-  0ne  of  the  most  famous 
fight  pictures  of  all  time  shows  him 

‘y‘ng  K°n^S  back’  after  ^ing  the  knock- 
out,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun 
Sometime  after  the  fight  he  turned  him- 
self into  the  Federal  Authorities  at 
Tijuana  sure  that  he  would  be  returned 

™ JT,  .1  set  free-  He  was  lm- 

medlately  thrown  in  jail  where  heserved 
his  full  term  for  the  phony  Mann  Act 
conviction.  When  he  got  out  he  spen 
the  rest  of  his  life  touring  America 
fighting  exhibitions,  or  as  a strong  man  in 

of  hi?  wh°u  Pla,ylne  °thell°  opposite  one 
u h wlves  who  played  Desde- 

whn  on*  "I5  not  ,he  klnd  of  black  man 
who  endears  himself  to  white  Americans. 

..  trauma  °f  Jack  Johnson  produced 
the  dream  of  the  great  white  hope  and 
now  that  dream  is  realized  in  Je??y 
Quarr),  a twenty-two  year  old  second 

SllTornlT  lrnSh  Amerlcan  from  Southern 
California.  Up  until  recently  Quarry 


accomplishment.  This  .seemed  to  be  a 
white  champion  appropriate  to  our  times. 

Early  last  week  I went  down  to  a 
small  gym  in  Oakland  to  watch  Quarry 
work  out.  I had  been  reading  old  boxing 
articles  so  I hoped  to  find  a manager 
°^^trainer  who  would  sum  up  the  fight 
with  a quotable  remark.  When  I got  to  the 
gym  1 lost  a verbal  fight  with  the  man 
at  the  door  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
San  Francisco  Express  Times  and  was 
not  about  to  let  me  in  free.  So  I paid 
“ foliar  and  walked  inside  trying  to 
soak  up  atmosphere.  I didn't  know  anyone 

n’ft  Cevene'f.and  1 f°Und  notWng.  I could- 

O.Lrv-c  ^re  out  wh,ch  man  was 
Quarry’s  manager. 

Since ‘'l  hatCh  QUarry  b0x  six  ™unds. 
frain  L seen  ar»'one  else 

Jhat  ZJ  b.‘e  fieht  1 could  not  ‘ell 
what  those  six  rounds  meant.  But  it 

'a.  clear  that  Quarry  and  hus  sparring 
fhereertoe  S faCh  °ther>  theV  Just  stood 
sav  cii,°e  t0  t0e’  as  ‘he  boxing  writers' 
rnni/ ?fEinS'  At  the  1,611  ending  every 
round  Quarry  always  threw  an  extra 

Mac?  h"d  hlS  sparrine  Partner,  a local 

WheS  theaVre‘ght’  jUSt  glar6<1  at  hlm 
when  the  six  rounds  were  over  each 

fighter  left  the  ring  without  saying  a word* 

_ uuauy-seemed-n&rvous  and  self- eon-- 


scious--that  disastrous  kind  of  seTT 
consciousness  where  a person  is  cons* 
tantly  aware  of  how  he  appears  t' 
others.  He  would  walk  across  the  gVm 
and  you  could  tell  that  in  his  mind  hp 
had  a picture  of  how  he  looked  walking 
across  the  gym.  B 

I tried  very  hard  to  eavesdrop  on  some 

conversations  and  come  up  with  some 
important  information.  But  all  I heard 
was  my  neighbor  say,  'He’s  all  irish» 
whenever  Quarry  swung  after  the  bell 
Hardly  enough  to  hang  a story  0n 
After  the  Quarry  people  left,  the  Eius 
group  moved  In.  (I  was  relieved  not  to 
have  to  pay  an  extra  buck.)  When  Jimmy 
Ellis  was  the  sparring  partner  of  Muham- 
med All,  Ali  used  to  claim  that  Eins 
was  the  second  best  heavyweight  in  the 
world.  Everyone  chalked  It  up  to  All’s 
bragging;  no  one  seriously  believed  that 
a sparring  partner,  one  of  the  lowest 
positions  in  the  boxing  world,  could  ever 
amount  to  anything.  Sparring  partners 
simply  don’t  have  enough  character  to  be 
great  fighters. 

Now  that  I had  sat  through  Quarry’s 
training  session  I could  watch  Ellis  train 
with  a seasoned  eye.  The  Ellis  people 
made  the  Quarry  camp  seem  like  a morgue 
There  were  five  or  six  black  fighters! 
all  with  naturals,  and  all  having  the  time 
of  their  lives.  Ellis  smiled  easily  and 
there  was  a lot  of  fooling  around.  Ellis 
sparred  two  rounds  with  a man  who  must 
have  been  his  best  friend;  they  did  more 
joking  and  talking  than  they  did  boxing! 
It  was  like  a dance  compared  to  Quarry's 
<=Lx.  rounds.  I was  not  at  all  surprised 
when  later  in  the  week  Ellis’  manage:, 
Angelo  Dundee,  held  Ellis  away  from  a 
joint  press  conference  with  Quarry,  saying 
he  was  afraid  his  fighter  might  get' too 
friendly.  In  sparring  his  two  rounds  Ellis 
looked  like  one  of  the  most  friendly  guys 
in  the  world.  I remembered  a Liebling 
quote  from  a boxing  expert  and  old  friend 
of  his,  “I  never  seen  a good  fighter  who 
wasn’t  a conceited  son  of  a bitch  " 

I did  not  hear  any  significant  conver- 
sations among  the  Ellis  people  either. 
The  only  inside  dope  I got  from  the  whole 
afternoon  were  the  words  of  an  old  drunk 
as  we  left:  “These  colored  boys  never 
train." 

My  next  big  problem  was  getting  a free 
ticket  to  the  fight.  The  cheapest  seats 
were  ten  dollars  and  I was  not  about  to 
pay  that  much  to  see  a man  who  cannot 
dive  into  a pool  of  water  fight  a boxer 
remarkable  for  his  friendliness.  1 called 
up  the  promoter  to  see  if  I could  con  a 
ticket  out  of  him. 

“Hello.  This  is  Frank  Bardacke  from 
the  San  Francisco  Express  Times.  Could 
you  please  send  us  along  some  pres- 
credentials  for  Saturday  night's  fight* 
“From  what?” 

“The  San  Francisco  Express  Times  * 
i slurred  it  as  much  as  I could  without 
being  too  obvious. 

"Never  heard  of  you.” 

^Well,  we  are  a relatively  new  paper.  ” 

“You  were  supposed  to  apply  for  press 
credentials  two  months  ago.” 

«wu1I,JWe  are  barely  ‘wo  months  old 
Why  don’t  you  call  back  when  you  have 
grown  up.” 

No  free  ticket.  And  no  local  TV  coverage. 

. lf  1 could  hit  Marvin  for  the 
dollars.  But  the  day  before  the  fight 
a friend  of  mine  from  Newsweek  called, 
ihey  had  been  given  two  tickets  and 
tneir  cameraman  was  sick,  so  Mike  wanted 
to  know  if  i W0U]d  g0  ajong  wlth  Wrn 

he  day  of  the  fight  Muhammed  AH 
spoke  at  thepeace  marchin  San  Francisco 
i somehow  managed  to  miss  his  speech, 
out  it  seems  that  a lot  of  people  wer- 
surprised  that  he  did,  indeed,  turn  out 
° a,  black  musllm-  'Straight  black 
rtoU*.  a friend  of  mine  complained 
Yujx  What  did  he  expect,  David  Harris 
rhe  fight  was  scheduled  to  start  a: 
the  early  hour  of  seven  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate Eastern  TV  coverage. i I want- 
!dtosee  ‘he  first  preliminary  so  Mike 
and  I left  about  five- thirty.  We  ate  some 
cheese  sandwiches  in  the  car.  I was  low 
fas  bu‘  we  could  only  come  up  with 
r,  . S,even  cents  between  us.  I didn’t  want 
to  nsk  running  out  of  gas  on  the  free- 
way so  we  pulled  Into  the  first  gas  sta- 


pleaser"y"SeVen Cents  worth  ot  regular. 


in  TKh.e  gas  slation  attendant  was  a kid 
in  his  middle  twenties  of  non-descript 
fight  ’ * aSkCd  him  What  he  thought  of  the 
“What  fight?" 


continued  on  page  12 
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wayne  collins 

Before  the  watershed  of  World  War  n,  there 
were  still  some  characters  around  San  Fran- 
cisco—Foghorn  Murphy,  the  Seals  announcer 
riding  up  Market  Street  on  a horse,  announc- 
ing that  the  baseball  game  was  about  to  be- 
gin; Felix  the  Simple  Minded  wandering  up 
Market  at  the  head  of  a parade;  the  Button 
Man  bringing  up  the  rear.  They  made  life 
interesting  in  an  age  before  Herb  Caen  was 
brought  down  from  Sacramento  to  become  Mr. 
San  Francisco. 

The  grandfather  of  all  San  Francisco  street 
characters  was  Joshua  Norton,  who  appeared 
as  Emperor  of  the  United  States  in  the  hec- 
tic days  after  Judge  Terry  killed  Senator 
Broderick.  He  announced  his  assumption  of 
royal  office  in  the  press.  In  a way,  his 
success  resulted  from  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Broderick,  because  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  printed  his  proclamation  as  comic 
relief  in  the  aftermath  of  the  duel. 

At  the  peremptory  request  and  desire  of 
a large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States,  I,  Joshua  Norton, ...declare 
and  proclaim  myself  Emperor  of  these 
United  States... 

Norton  had  been  a prosperous  businessman 
but  a series  of  disastrous  fires  and  ill  in- 
vestments had  ruined  him.  He  disappeared  for 
a time,  and  then  reappeared  as  Emperor 
several  years  later,  in  1859. 

The  only  other  competition  the  Emperor 
had  was  from  a filthy  old  beachcomber  of 


sorts  who  never  said  a word  to  anyone,  un- 
til he  pulled  a knife  on  a policeman  who  had 
ordered  him  out  of  the  downtown  area.  The 
Emperor  attended  his  hearing.  The  beach- 
comber, generally  referred  to  as  The  Gut- 
tersnipe by  the  local  press,  was  found  in- 
sane. Norton  was  unchallenged  in  his  royal 
and  public  supremacy. 

The  Emperor  was  keenly  interested  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  often  issued  unsolicited 
advice  to  the  heads  of  foreign  states.  He 
informed  William  of  Prussia  of  his  warm 
support  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  sent 
telegrams  of  advice  to  Diaz  of  Mexico  on 
many  occasions,  and  earlier  ordered  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  shot,  since 
Norton  was  also  ‘Protector  of  Mexico." 

On  domestic  affairs,  the  Emperor  was  sub- 
ject to  even  more  consternation.  He  was 
ardently  opposed  to  domestic  anarchy,  and  or- 
dered the  Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dency, and  Congress  abolished,  issuing  his 
proclamations  in  the  local  press  as  was  his 
wont.  All  were  dutifully  printed. 

The  Emperor's  daily  routine  was  much 
more  mundane.  Aside  from  collecting  taxes 
and  promenading  around  the  business  sec- 
tion of  town,  the  Emperor  would  occasionally 
make  an  excursion  across  the  Bay  to  review 
the  cadets  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  University  saw  nothing  wrong  with  this. 
The  only  incident  that  upset  the  Emperor  oc- 
curred when  he  reviewed  the  encampment  of 
the  first  Calvalry  of  California  in  1869.  He 
had  not  announced  his  intention  first  and  was 


locked  in  the  guardhouse  by  an  over  zealous 
soldier.  When  the  post  headquarters  heard 
about  it,  they  released  the  Emperor  immed- 
iately and  apologized. 

Money  flowed  easily  in  San  Francisco  during 
those  years,  and  Norton  cashed  in  on  it. 
He  issued  an  imperial  scrip  in  return  for  I 
his  purchases.  The  scrip  was  payable  ini 
1880,  a year  the  Emperor  was  not  to  sur-  I 
vive.  The  commandant  of  the  Presidio  pre-  I 
sented  him  with  a uniform,  but  that  did  not  long  I 
remain  his  sole  costume.  The  Emperor  would  I 
simply  call  upon  a local  clothier  and  request  I 
a new  uniform.  It  was  always  furnished.  It  I 
became  the  thing  to  post  notices  in  business  I 
windows— Emperor  Norton's  uniforms  made  I 
here,  Norton’s  shirts  bought  there,  etc.  | 

Although  the  Emperor  had  almost  no  ex-  I 
penses— he  lived  in  a single  room— he  found 
that  his  scrip  was  insufficient  revenue.  There- 
fore, the  Emperor  proceded  to  tax  various  I 
businessmen.  He  would  drop  in  on  them  and 
assess  a small  sum.  He  was  never  refused. 
The  amount  never  reached  above  half  a dol- 
lar. 

Norton  usually  dined  at  free  lunch  counters 
prevalent  throughout  the  city.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  would  feel  the  desire  to  dine  in 
style.  He  would  enter  the  finest  restaurants 
in  town,  order  the  best  meal,  and  leave 
without  payment.  If  he  was  in  a good  mood, 
he  would  offer  an  Imperial  bond  in  exchange; 
of  course  this  was  always  refused. 

Occasionally  the  Emperor  ran  into  compet- 
ition. His  most  worthy  opponent  was  George 
Washington  the  Second,  another  street  char- 
acter who  chanced  upon  the  scene  inthemid- 
60's.  He  did  bear  a remarkable  resemblance 
to  George  Washington,  and  promenaded  over 
the  city  demanding  that  he  be  reimbursed 
financially  for  his  services  during  the  re- 
volutionary war,  and  putting  up  posters  an- 
nouncing his  return.  Greatly  angered  at  this, 
the  Emperor  would  tear  them  down.  In  the 
ensuing  scandal  over  such  goings  on,  the  news- 
papers sided  with  the  Emperor.  George  Wash- 
ington the  Second  then  sailed  for  the  East, 
explaining  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  waiting 
to  be  requited  for  his  earlier  services. 

So  Norton  lived  on  through  the  years,  walk- 
ing the  streets,  growing  older  with  the  years, 
attending  debating  societies,  sitting  in  the  best 
seats  at  theaters.  One  cold,  foggy  night  he 
collapsed  and  died  at  the  corner  of  Grant 
Avenue  and  California  Street.  An  extimated 
10,000  people  came  to  see  him  lie  in  state. 

Under  a large  granite  tombstone  the  Em- 
peror lies  buried.  The  inscription  reads: 
NORTON  I 
EMPEROR 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND 

PROTECTOR  OF  MEXICO 
Joshua  A.  Norton 
1819-1880 
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continued  from  page  10 
it  Is  a brief  ride  on  the  freeway  from 
Berkeley  to  the  Oakland  Coliseum.  The 
Coliseum  complex  was  built  on  the  free- 
way so  that  sports  fans  will  not  have  to 
travel  through  Oakland  to  get  to  It. 
That  could  be  an  Important  factor  In 
keeping  up  attendance  sometime  later  In 
the  summer.  We  did  not  have  a dollar 
for  the  parking  lot  so  we  had  to  park 
a good  distance  away  and  walk.  But  we 
became  rich  men  when  we  picked  up  our 
press  passes  at  will  call.  I was  sitting 
In  the  very  first  row  with  the  other 
cameramen,  and  Mike  was  way  back  In 
row  three. 

The  preliminary  was  between  two  black 
Heavyweights.  The  bigger  man  knocked 
his  opponent  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  round.  The  smaller  fighter  looked 
very  scared  but  he  managed  to  hold  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  first.  Somehow 
the  llttler , frightened  man  got  back  into 
the  fight  and  scored  Impressively  with 
i left  hook  In  the  last  two  rounds.  All 
three  judges  called  the  fight  a draw.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  fight  of  the 
night. 

Next  the  two  heroes  entered  the  ring. 


Quarry  came  first,  In  his  green  velvet 
trunks  and  the  crowd  was  all  his.  Almost 
everyone  wanted  a white  champion.  After 
the  fight  Ellis  said  the  fans  cheered 
Quarry  because  he  Is  from  California, 
but  that  Is  ridiculous  and  even  Ellis  knows 
it.  Three  months  ago  the  Oakland  crowd 
had  been  for  Quarry  against  Thad  Spen- 
cer— a black  man  who  makes  his  home 
In  the  Bay  Area.  The  cheers  for  Quarry 
were  not  home  town  cheers,  they  were 
racial  cheers.  And  the  crowd  booed  El- 
lis not  because  he  comes  from  Louisville, 
but  because  he  Is  black. 

Ellis  won  the  fight  with  a simple, 
straight-forward  strategy.  Quarry  is  a 
counter-puncher  who  likes  to  back  up 
against  the  ropes,  let  his  opponent  lead, 
and  then  bang  away  with  left  and  right 
counters.  Quarry  Is  very  awkward  when 
he  tries  to  lead,  and  is  not  fast  enough 
on  his  feet  to  fight  well  In  the  center 
of  the  ring.  So  Ellis  simply  jabbed  away 
and  refused  to  follow  Quarry  into  the 
ropes.  Quarry  would  backup,  Ellis  would 
follow  him,  and  then  suddenly  drop  his 
hands,  move  away,  and  beckon  Quarry 
back  to  the  center  of  the  ring. 

This  simple  tactic  frustrated  Quarry 
and  had  him  shaking  his  head  and  making 
faces  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  rounds.  Quar- 
ry has  a very  expressive  face;  but  he 
has  worked  at  making  it  expressive,  and 
all  of  his  gestures,  even  his  facial 
ones,  are  self-conscious.  By  the  eighth 
round  Quarry  was  on  a very  bad  trip. 

He  was  frustrated  by  Ellis'  refusal  to 


follow  him  into  the  ropes,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  Ellis  was  making  a fool  of 
him.  So  to  counteract  the  fact  that  Ellis 
was  frustrating  him  he  tried  to  show  the 
crowd  that  he  felt  frustrated.  Afterall.lf 
you  show  that  you  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  you  that  counts  for  something. 
But  that  is  a loser's  game.  Quarry's 
show  of  frustration  soon  fed  on  Itself 
and  he  became  more  and  more  inept. 

Quarry's  attack  consisted  mostly  of 
swings  after  the  bell  rang.  He  swung 
after  the  bell  In  the  third,  sixth,  tenth, 
and  twice  after  the  final  bell  ending 
the  fight.  Every  time  he  apologized  to 
Ellis  and  every  time  Ellis  nodded  that 
he  accepted  the  apology.  What  Ellis 
didn't  know  was  that  Quarry  had  been 
practicing  that  punch  for  weeks. 

Or  maybe  Ellis  did  know  that  but  was 
too  nice  to  get  mad.  During  the  fight 
Ellis  showed  all  the  ferociousness  of  a 
kitten.  In  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
rounds  he  lilt  and  hurt  Quarry  with 
straight  left  jabs  followed  by  overhand 
rights — the  most  basic  combination  in 
boxing.  But  he  refused  to  rush  Quarry 
once  he  hurt  him.  Rather  he  let  him  off, 
making  sure  to  give  him  a friendly 
pat  of  the  gloves  at  the  end  of  each 
round.  Being  let  off  so  easily  Quarry 
came  on  strong  in  the  twelth  and  thir- 
teenth despite  himself,  and  almost  stole 
the  fight  away  from  Ellis. 

Dundee,  in  Ellis’  corner  was  furious 
with  his  fighter.  He  slapped  him  loudly 
on  the  leg  again  and  again,  urging  him 
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to  throw  more  punches.  Dundee  was  so 
mad  he  seemed  to  be  doing  as  much 
damage  to  Quarry  as  Quarry  was  dolne 
to  Ellis.  His  slaps  certainly  sounded 
worse  than  any  of  Quarry's  punches 

When  the  decision  was  announced  Quar 
ry  left  the  ring  dramatically  shaking  his 
head,  showing  everyone  his  heart  was 
broken.  The  crowd  cheered  him  sympa- 
thetically. From  the  way  he  shook  hiS  head 
the  crowd  knew  that  he  had  done  his 
damnest  and  was  a good  boy  at  heart 
It  was  an  incredible  performance, Quar- 
ry milking  the  crowd  for  every  second 
of  applause  as  he  left  the  ring  after 
a putrid  fight. 

Mrs.  Ellis  came  into  the  ring  wear- 
ing a blue  chiffon  dress  over  a blue 
satan  slip.  She  had  white,  gold,  and  blue 
tight  stockings  and  a brownish  red  wig 
The  crowd  was  not  pleased  to  see 
such  an  outrageously  dressed  black  wo- 
man hugging  the  new  champion.  But 
someone  remembering  Jack  John- 
son must  have  been  relieved  that  at  least 
she  wasn't  a white  women.  Ellis  was 
right  on  form  at  his  press  conference. 
He  had  a good  word  for  everyone,  and 
didn't  even  complain  about  the  one  judge 
who  called  the  fight  a draw. 

But  the  surprise  was  Quarry’s  dress- 
ing room.  Quarry's  own  acting  job  had 
gotten  to  him,  and  he  sat  surrounded  i t 
newsmen,  a truely  dispirited  young  man. 
The  newsmen  stood  around  not  knowing 
what  to  say  and  Quarry  looked  up  and 
sensed  their  embarrassment.  "It’s  hard 
to  be  with  a loser,  huh  fellows?"  Quar- 
ry gave  It  just  the  proper  Ironic  inflec- 
tion, looking  quite  sad  and  beautiful  as 
the  defeated  young  man.  The  sports- 
writers  did  not  know  what  to  say  and 
they  simply  turned  around  and  left,  a 
the  writers  went  out,  the  room  filled 
with  genuine  pity.  Quarry  experienced  a 
supreme  moment  of  emotional  exaltation 
Almost  any  white  fighter  is  more  of  a 
genuine  white  hope  than  Jerry  Quarry 
but  there  will  never  be  a white  hope  who 
is  more  comfortable  and  graceful  in  de- 
feat, 

On  the  way  home  In  the  car  we  heard 
a news  story  about  a man  who  jumped  in 
the  lions  den  at  the  San  Francisco  Zoo 
and  challenged  a lion  to  a fight  Wit- 
nesses said  the  man  shouted  at  the  lion, 
waved  a wine  bottle,  and  struck  a be- 
er’s pose.  The  lion  nearly  killed  him 
but  was  shot  dead  by  his  trainer.  I sup- 
pose the  man  was  outraged  because  the 
lion  is  king  of  the  jungle.  He  probably 
considered  himself  the  great  white  hope 
of  the  human  race. 
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EXPRESS  TIMES 
IS  FAMILY  NEWS 

LIVE  NEAR  THE  SURF  THEATER? 
WANT  TO  MEET  THE  PUBLIC 
AND  MAKE  SOME  SPARE  CHANGE? 

Keep  a stack  of  Express  Times  in  your 
house  and  find  out  what  time  the  breaks 
are  at  the  Surf.  Drop  over  at  the  right 
time  and  sell  some  papers  as  an  excuse 
to  talk  to  the  folks.  Become  a local  char- 
acter. Maybe  the  Surf  manager  will  wind 
up  giving  you  free  passes.  Call  863-7775, 
and  if  no  one  answers  keep  trying 
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REACTION 

“Where's  the  meeting?  (the  room  of 
crowded  people  on  hitler  trips) 
stop  that  man  walking  off  with  the 
holy  grail  like  that.” 

— Astronomer  R.  Jangre 

The  white  stars  are  signalling  earth  every  fraction  of  a second, 
in  palo  alto  and  east  albion  radio  waves  are  received;  four  have 
been  discovered  now  never  varying  their  power  enormous  trans- 
mitting power  a billion  atom  bombs  house  of  power  banging  on  the 
door,  the  radio  sounds  of  jupiter,  and  small  white  stars  increasing 
appearances  every  day;  what  will  be  the  reaction  of  Official 
as  the  number  of  stars  communicating  with  the  planet  incr/ises 
to  twelve,  twenty,  fifty;  then  stops  at  some  number— sixty/  nine, 
seventy — what  will  be  the  reaction  of  Official  Earth? 

“A  phenomena.” 

“Gas  explosions,  or  space  sickness” 

“The  destruction  of  some  distant  Superstar,  shattered  into 
enty  glimmering  pieces  each  one  larger  then  the  earth’s  sutvT 
“No  comment  at  this  time.” 

FROM  EARTH 
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letters  to  the  world] 


(And  Marvin  Carson  who  has 
Irony  enough  tor  us  all) 

HEY  MARVIN  (she 
yelled  running)! 

» Didn't  they 
Tell  you  that 

• There's  going  to  be  a parade? 

• But  don’t  worry  they’re 
Only  looting  at  the  library 
While  you  sell  smack  and 

• Buttons  a penny 


Six  penny  a peace  (cheap 
enough  at  that  rate) 

And  peopled  motorcycles  roar 
In  the  streets  but 
What  the  tuck  there  wasn’t 
Anything  better  to  do 
Than  get  gassed  on  the  corner,  o 
I guess  you’re 
Right:  we  never 
Will  learn. 

Love  from, 

Lethe 
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continued  from  page  3 
After  the  Mayor  waved  goodbye  to  three 
television  cameras,  I asked  him  a couple 
of  questions,  since  he  avoided  me  during 
the  recording  session. 

ET:  Could  you  help  Hospitality  House 
get  surplus  food? 

MAYOR:  (to  House  worker)  Have  you 
tried  contacting  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture? 

Since  this  was  not  what  I had  asked, 

again  said: 

ET:  Could  YOU  help  get  surplus  food? 

MAYOR:  We’ll  look  Into  that. 

ET:  Are  there  any  publicly  owned  build- 
ings which  are  vacant? 

MAYOR:  (shyly  or  slyly,  take  your  pick) 

. . .no.  . .1  don't  know.  . . 

ET:  How  about  those  around  McAl- 
lister? 

MAYOR:  I’ll  tell  Mike  (McCone)  to  look 
Into  It. 

Free  Homes  and  Gardens 

jan  garden 


man,  and  the  Mayor  are  all  aware  of  the 
coup.  So  far  the  only  official  to  make  a 
public  comment  Is  the  neighborhood  cop, 
who  told  the  occupiers  not  to  paint  their 
streetlamp  In  psychedelic  colors  and  to 
keep  it  cool  after  I am. 

The  roomy  three-floor  house  Is  cheaper 
and  less  eccentric  than  the  huge  Victor- 
ian flats  available  in  Haight-Ashbury. 
The  house  is  open  to  everybody, 

The  2X5  Jungles  of  North  Beach  are 
not  as  ravishing  as  the  mangy  garden  be- 
hind the  house,  with  its  splotches  of  red 
and  a tangle  of  greens — plants  which  flour- 
ish unnamed. 

The  rent  (zero)  Is  unbeatable,  and  the 
neighbors,  a $7/week  hotel  and  two  black 
men  who  like  to  sit  on  their  doorstep, 
seem  friendly  enough.  The  street  is  semi- 
private, with  the  dead  end  overlooking  the 
parking  lot  of  a coffee  factory. 


The  Free  People  have  Invaded  a build- 
ing In  the  scenic  neighborhood  south  of 
Market  Street,  where  pawnshops,  meat- 
packers,  striking  machinists,  winos,  and 
homey  greasy  cafes  are  the  established 
redistributors  of  garbage. 

Their  house  on  Verona  Place  is  city 
property  on  a street  charted  for  future 
development  into  cheap,  impersonallzed 
living  areas.  The  police,  the  local  post- 


S.F.  Zoo  Story 

There  was  another  Park  and  Recreation 
meeting  at  McLaren  Lodge  last  Thursday. 
This  time,  as  well  as  the  usual  exces- 
sive amount  of  parliamentary  procedure 
and  rhetoric,  there  was  almost  a riot. 

A few  minutes  before  the  meeting,  eight 
or  ten  black  militants  from  Hunters  Point 
and  the  Fillmore  crowded  Into  the  room. 
They  stood  up  around  the  Commission’s 
table  and  started  talking  to  members  of  the 


"fand  this  was  obvious  to  everyone  but 
Shorensteln. 

When  the  blacks  asked  questions  about 
! the  proposed  fee  to  the  zoo,  Shorensteln 
once  again  ruled  them  out  of  order,  claim- 
ing that  the  meeting  had  to  follow  parli- 
amentary procedure.  “Why  should  I have 
to  wait  for  your  procedure?"  a black 
asked.  Shorensteln  threatened  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  room.  “Go  ahead!",  he 
said.  At  that  point  It  was  clear  to  every- 
one in  the  room  that  If  anyone  would  be 
physically  removed  from  the  room,  it  would 
be  Shorensteln. 

Things  got  worse.  Another  black  asked 
why  there  were  no  Negroes  on  the  Com- 
mission. (The  Commission  is  lily-white 
and  well-to-do.)  “Are  you  trying  to  make 
a race  Issue  out  of  this?"  Shorensteln 
shouted.  “Who  appointed  YOU?”  the  black 
shouted  back.  Shorensteln  tried  to  bring  the 
subject  back  to  the  "condition  of  the  zoo’ 
and  away  from  embarrassing  topics  like 
race  relations  and  political  appointments. 
“I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  us,” 
Shorensteln  said,  “agrees  on  this:  that  we 
all  want  to  have  a good  zoo.”  “Do  you 
want  to  have  a good  ghetto?”  a black  asked. 
“You  seem  more  worried  about  the  animals 
In  the  zoo  than  the  black  people  In  the 
ghettoes.  I’d  like  to  live  In  the  zoo-it’s 
cleaner  there  than  it  is  in  some  of  the 
housing  projects." 

The  shouting  went  on  for  another  hour 
and  ten  minutes,  until  the  Commission 
once  again  postponed  its  decision  of  how 
much  the  zoo  fee  will  be.  (The  decision 
whether  or  not  to  levy  the  fee  was  made 
a month  ago,  although  the  Commission  tried 
to  disguise  the  fact  last  Thursday.)  Dur- 
ing that  hour  and  ten  minutes,  every  group 
— the  Wildlife  Council,  the  Home  Service 
Bureau,  the  Legal  Assistance  Foundation, 
and  a half  dozen  others — opposed  any  fee 
to  the  zoo.  In  fact,  only  two  people  at  the 
meeting  rose  to  defend  the  fee  at  all. 


(free 


The  fee — whether  It's  $1.50  or  just  ten 
cents  is,  very  simply,  discrimination 
against  the  poor.  But  the  Commission  re- 
fuses to  admit  this.  The  Park  Commis- 
sion, apparently,  Is  still  pretending  that 
we  are  living  in  a classless,  perfectly 
Commission  in  a normal  conversational  bom°senlzed  society.  We  aren’t.  And  may-  Iw— 

tone.  President  Shorensteln  called  them  b®  » ‘^re-s  a real  honest-to-god  race 

out  of  order  and  told  them  to  find  a seat.  tr‘ot  at  the.neft  Pa^  Commission 
The  audience  laughed:  the  room  was  so  the  Commission  will  realize  that  we  aren't, 
crowded  that  then*  was  no  place  to  sit, lee  oleson 


continued  from  back  page 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4 

TOWN  MEETING:  “War,  racism  M 
verty  and  the  future  of  Oakland, wllh 
panel  of  Oak.  community  leaders.  jen. 
ny  Lind  Hall,  2267  Telegraph,  Oak 
7:45  pm.  Spons  Women  for  Peace’.  Free’ 
FILM:  “Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre"  ami 
“Song  of  the  Prairie"  Washington  School 
Aud..  Bancroft  and  Grove,  Bkly  7 in 
& 10:30  pm,  $1.  u 

DRAMA:  Mime  Troupe,  “Ruzzante"  in 
Live  Oak  Park,  Bkly.  2 pm  Fre- 
CONCERT /DANCE:  Fillmore,  Moby 

Grape,  Hourglass,  United  States  of  Am- 
erica, 9 pm,  $3. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Carousel,  Steve 
Miller  Blues  Band,  James  and  Bobby 
Purify,  Sons  of  Champlin,  8:30  pm  >3 
DRAMA:  Pitschel  Players  Presents  ‘V 
C Fields  Memorial  Orphanage,"  9 pIn 
$1.50,  120  Julian  Street,  SF. 

FILMS:  Jean-Luc  Godard's  “Les  Cara- 
blnlers”  & “Alphaville"  Wheeler  Aud* 
UCB,  8 pm,  50?  (free  to  Art  Coum  ii 
Members) 

SOCIALIST  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKEND 
Spons.  by  Young  Soc  for  Halstead  •, 
Boutelle,  All  Day  Sat.,  Stiles  Hall,  Ban- 
croft & Dana,  Bkly.  Info  849-1032  or 
841-9744.  50(1 

SUNDAY,  MAY  5 

DRAMA:  Mime  Troupe  performs  “Ruzz 
ante"  in  Live  Oak  Park,  Bkly,  2 pm 
free.  1 

FILMS:  Marlene  Dietrich  in  Von  Stern- 
berg's “The  Scarlet  Express”.  8 i 
Firehouse,  1757  Waller,  SF.  $•  50  con’ 
trlbutions.  Info-673-8914.  387-0806 
FILMS:  Jean  Luc  Godard’s  “Masculine- 
Feminine"  & “The  Married  Woman” 
Wheeler  Aud,  UCB,  8 pm.  50? 
to  Art  Council  Members) 
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i meeting,  EXPRESS  TIMES 
IS  FAMILY  NEWS 

LIVE  IN  NORTH  BEACH?  WANT  TO 
MEET  THE  PUBLIC  AND  MAKE  SOME 
SPARE  CHANGE? 

Sell  Express  Times  to  the  people  In 
your  neighborhood,  not  the  gawkers  on 
Topless  Row.  Sunny  afternoons  in  Wash- 
ington Square,  warm  evenings  on  Upper 
Grant,  lunch  time  at  the  Art  Institute, 
— whatever  suits  your  temperament.  Be- 
come a local  character.  Call  863-7775 
and  if  no  one  answers,  keep  trvin: 
*******w*w*ww##w##**#*«««i««*««w 


DEALING 

HOSPITALITY  in  Vancouver!  Passing 
through?  Bring  sleeping  bag  & stop  eve- 
a few  days.  David  Mead,  164  E 2nd 
St.  North  Vancouver,  Canada. 

Medievalish  CLOTHES:  capes,  long  vel- 
vet gowns,  elfin  mini-dresses.  GRAVE  • 
IMAGE.  2986  Adeline,  Bkly. 

Seeking  summer  sublet  In  SF — 5 rms, 
about  $150  any  hill,  any  bay  or  oo.-an 
view — reliable  couple  (editor  & e\- 
playw right)  call  Barbara  Garson,  77r- 
1843. 

EXPRESS  TIMESurgently needsa couch- 
we  will  even  PAY!  Please  call  us  with 
clues  as  to  where  we  can  procure  su<  h 
an  urgently  needed  item.  Thanks.  (863- 
7775) 

Full  room  & board  scholarship  for  fe- 
male student.  High  Intelligence.  Tell- 
youride  House,  co-ed,  15  member  liv- 
ing group  in  Berkeley.  Call  Dan  or 
Sue,  841-9366  soon. 


U&LGKCI5CS4 

NATURALLY.  PERMANENTLY  Mill  Ax  Lf<  CliLt ' ' Al  I Tv ' JouM,r“UAL  PER,0"''WN« 
NCR  AS  NEVER  nCrORE.  « OMEN  »|10  DEVELOP  CERTAIN’  !,?,?!„.  1 AND  YOUR  •'ART- 
OYNAXIITE-  MEN  ACQUIRE  GREATER  DRIVE  WENCY  ANn  * lEXERt-“E  ARE 

BUT  A COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  v n 7 t AND  STAYING. POWER.  NOT  A COOK 
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with  two  cop^  and  won,  as  far  as  I’m  con- 
cerned. It’s  very  important  what  one  indiv- 
idual did  to  protest  the  whole  thing.  All  the 
grievances  built  up  and  finally  he  just  said  No 
and  he  drew  and  he  fired.  I know  the  Black 
Panthers  still  have  a long  way  to  get  to  the 
core  of  the  problem,  but  I'm  really  glad  when 
I see  all  these  black  kids  coming  by  who  are 
really  hung  up  on  the  dignity  of  having  black 
skin:  it's  very  important. 

‘I  mean  most  of  us  could  go  off  and  meditate 
on  a houseboat  like  Alan  Watts,  that's  where 
our  heads  are  at,  but  we  still  feel  there's  a 
fight  going  on,  so  hee  we  are.  There  were 
some  very  beautiful  shops  in  the  Haight  a year 
ago  and  that's  what  got  me  thinking  about  it. 
The  Psychedelic  Shop  was  the  first  I walked  in 
and  I said  you  know  this  is  a nice  reason  for 
not  working  for  somebody  else  and  for  perpet- 
uating the  movement.  I don't  think  politics  is 
where  it's  at  now,  because  politics  is  mostly 
ideological.  The  most  significant  two  lines 
are  when  Dylan  says: 

Watch  the  parking  meters, 

Don’t  follow  leaders. 

And  that's  it,  that's  where  it’s  at  now.  There 
are  symbols,  good  karma  symbols.  Like 
Huey’s  a good  karma  symbol  now.  Allen  Gins- 
berg always  is,  has  and  probably  will  be  be- 
cause he  keeps  denying  leadership.  But  I don't 
think  anybody  wants  a system  now,  no  matter 
what  it's  like.  I mean  that's  the  joke,  the 
classic  human  joke:  you  can't  point  to  any  one 
system  that's  really  good  karma,  where  indiv- 
iduals have  freedom  and  where  one  individual 
can't  impose  his  will  upon  another,  which  is 
right  where  I'm  at.  But  there  is  some  other 
kind  of  evolution- revolution  (changes,  the 
mystics  would  call  it)  taking  place  right  now, 
and  we're  all  very  much  a part  of  it,  and  it's 
a social  thing,  not  a political  thing." 

Barry  came  down  from  the  Fish  offices 
about  then,  bounced  in,  grabbed  the  mike,  did 
a vaudeville  turn,  settled  back  in  an  office 
chair  like  a movie  Sheriff  and  started  to  rap. 
He's  putting  up  the  money  because  the  Fishare 
getting  income  beyond  living  expenses  now, 
and  he  wants  to  put  it  back  into  the  community: 

“I  could  invest  in  PT&T,"  he  laughed  at  the 
thought.  “But  where's  that  at?  That's  no  fun. 
The  reason  why  I invest  in  a store  like  this  is 
because  I can  sit  around  here  and  bullshit  and 
watch  the  groovy  people  walk  in.  Basically 
I'm  the  kind  of  person  who  likes  to  sit  around 
and  talk  and  not  do  much,  and  a store  is  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  that.  People  walk  in, 
you  give  them  something  if  you  feel  like  it, 
or  sell  them  something  if  they  feel  like  it. 
It's  just  a place  to  sit  and  rap,  see,  and  it's 
out  in  the  open,  it's  public.  I could  buy  land 
and  a bunch  of  shit  like  that,  but  I'd  rather  put 
my  money  into  people." 

It  seems  like  everything  groovy  that's  going 
on  around  here  involves  doing  your  thing  and 
doing  it  along  with  other  people.  We've  started 
to  learn  how  to  cooperate  and  still  be  our- 
selves. 

Places  like  “Graven  Image"  are  OUR 
business.  It's  open  most  afternoons  and  the 
number  is  549-3740.  Go  and  enjoy  yourself. 


bill  miller  among  the  furs 


photo  by  Jim  Parslow 


it  seems,  through  all  the  rallies  and  the  dem- 
onstrations, and  you're  tired  of  that.  Or 
you've  got  some  money  for  a change  and  you 
want  to  spend  it,  but  not  just  on  yourself.  You 
want  to  make  a stand,  to  provide  something, 
be  an  example  and  not  just  a complaint.  So 
maybe  you  open  a store. 

Bill  Miller  and  Barry  Melton,  both  Geminis, 
have  opened  a place  called  GRAVEN  IMAGE 
in  Berkeley  on  the  corner  of  Adeline  and 
Ashby,  below  the  Fish  offices.  They  sell  used 
leather  and  fur  coats  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars,  original  dresses,  capes  and  gowns, 
jewelry,  underground  papers  . . . everything 
reasonably  priced.  In  fact  the  prices  are  flex- 
ible, if  you  are.  Bill  says: 

“I  put  the  first  price  on  things  that  comes 
to  my  head,  because  if  people  are  really  cur- 
ious, they'll  say:  Are  you  SERIOUS?  And 

then  I can  tell  them:  Of  course  I’m  not  ser- 
ious. And  then  we  start  talking.  The  used 
leather  coats  and  stuff  I don’t  mark,  purpose- 
ly, because  I want  to  promote  discussion  be- 
tween store  owner  and  customer,  quote  un- 
quote. 

“I’m  going  to  get  Tom  Weller  from  the  Fish 
offices  to  make  me  a sign  for  outside  saying 
that  if  you're  in  a hurry  to  catch  a bus  and 
run,  don’t  bother,  because  you  have  to  look 
around  and  touch  things  and  you  have  to  ask 
what  the  price  is  and  you  have  to  dicker  a 
little.  People  come  in  and  maybe  read  the 
books  a while,  which  is  what  books  are  for 
after  all,  not  necessarily  to  be  bought.  And 
I give  little  things  away  more  likely  than  not. 
People  are  even  starting  to  hitchhike  here.  I 


see  them  get  out  of  a car  and  make  a bee-line 
for  the  shop.” 

A hippie  general  store.  Groovy  prices  for 
groovy  people.  And  conversation.  Giving  is 
a form  of  propaganda.  Selling  is  an  exchange. 

Everything  in  the  store  reflects  our  style. 
The  back  room  is  lined  with  redwood  and 
“mudflat  driftwood,  official,  imported  from 
Emeryville,"  and  there's  an  old  tugboat  wheel 
from  about  1800  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
by  a chain,  with  dresses  hung  on  the  spokes. 
And  in  the  window,  a mong  other  things,  there's 
a picture  of  Huey  Newton  and  a giant  antique 
Singer  Sewing  Machine: 

“The  sewing  machine  was  just  sitting  up- 
stairs when  I got  the  place.  I put  it  in  the 
window  because  it  kind  of  looks  like  the  end  of 
the  Beatles  movie  “Help!”,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  an  era. 

“E  verybody  says  you  hang  these  Black  Pan- 
ther posters  in  your  window  so  you  won't  get 
looted.  And  I say  No,  I hang  them  because  I 
think  it's  groovy  that  Huey  had  a shoot-out 


THURSDAY,  MAY  2 


WORKSHOP:  For  Huey  Newton,  w/Alex 
Hoffmann,  (B  Panther  Attny)  also  SF 
Mime  Troupe,  Jefferson  School,  Bkly, 
8 pm,  free  info  845-3970. 

DRAMA:  SF  Mime  Troupe's  The  Farce 
of  Patelin,  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  5 pm,  free. 
FORUM:  Dr  Dieter  Georgi,  on  Jesus 
as  a Wiseman,  Hearth  Oak  & Baker, 
SF,  8 pm,  free,  Info  626-1910. 

DISCUSS:  What  Good  Is  the  SFL?  9 
McCormick,  SF,  8 pm,  free,  spons  SFL, 
info  654-0316. 

POETRY:  readings  by  Gene  Fowler, 
Andy  Clausen  John  Oliver  Simon,  more; 
Bkly  Art  Center,  1275  Walnut,  8 pm, 
$ .50  Info  549-2456. 

FILMS:  Blood  of  a Poet,  more;  4416 
18th  St.,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $1,  Info  861- 
5491. 

DISCUSSION:  Dr.  V.  Washburn,  UCB,  on 
Human  Evolution,  Contra  Costa  College, 
San  Pablo,  8 pm,  $1. 

FILM:  Rocco  & hts  Brothers,  801  Park 
Central,  Richmond,  7:30  pm  (discussion 
follows),  info  223-4311. 

PANEL;  on  Caesar  or  Christ;  The  The- 
ology of  Protest,  St.  Marys  College, 
Moraga,  8 pm,  free. 

SPACE:  Lecture.  “Research  for  Space 
flight  of  Long  Duration,"  Dr.  D.D.  Fell- 
er, Chabot  Science  Center,  4917  Moun- 
tain Blvd.,  Oakl.  View  Stars  wnd  Plan- 
ets, free. 


HEY 


863-7775 


CLASS:  Public  speaking,  poise  develop- 
ment, spons  Kerlsta,  8:30  pm,  free  loc 
& info  647-3908. 

CLASS:  Hatha  Yoga,  1748  Haight,  SF, 
10-12  noon. 

SYMPHONY:  Welcome  Home — Joseph 
Krips  cond.  S.F  Symphony,  War  Mem 
Opera  Hse,  9 pm,  $3.50  up,  info  861- 
4008. 

FILMS:  “Go  West"  and  “Seven  Chances" 
Pauley,  UCB,  8 pm,  $1,  F W.  Murnau 
Film  Soc.  658-8609. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  3 

EVENT:  Audium-sound/  space  experi- 
ence, 309  4th  Av,  SF,  8:30  & 10:45 
pm. 


FILM:  ‘Treasure  of  Sierra  Maor.- 
“Song  of  the  Prairie"  Washington  School 
Aud.,  Bancroft  and  Grove,  Bkly  7.0* 
& 10:30  pm,  $1.  > J.  '.30 

DRAMA:  Mime  Troupe,  “The  Farce  nr 
Patelin"  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  5 pm  fro° 
PARTY:  for  single  adultsover  30,  sni0r 
gasbord,  conversation  & dancine  ir.' 
call  525-0457.  The  Guild,  p 0 r? 
7153,  Bkly.  ’ ’ B0!( 

CONCERT/THEATRE/DANCE:  PaulBl 
netti's  “A  Personal  Circus"  a happening 
of  human  feelings;  Intersection  7-) 
Union,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $2.50  (stud.  $1  5oi 
info  655-3098.  * -&0) 

DRAMA:  Robinson’s  "Moving  Benches 
also  his  “Parker"  at  the  God's  Ev; 
Theater,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $2,  (students 
$1.50),  Info  661-5146.  S 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  1 

MYSTICISM:  s.  metaphysics  & the  oc- 
cult-discussion group,  6016  Claremont, 
Oakl,  7:30  pm,  free  info  655-2909,  653- 
6663. 

FILM:  Felinl’s  8 1/2,  SF  State  Main 
Aud,  3 & 7 pm,  $.75,  spons  Film  Guild 
info  469-1629. 

FILMS:  Founding  Fathers  of  the  under- 
ground film  #3,  YWCA  Bancroft  & Bow- 
ditch,  Bdly,  8 pm,  free,  spons  Cinema 
Psychedellca,  info  848-3172. 

FILM:  Moans  (1926-Flaherty's  doc.  on 
Samoan  life),  Merritt  College,  Oakl, 
7 pm,  free. 

DANCE  CONCERT:  Frula  Folklore  En- 
semble, Wheeler,  UCB,  8:30  pm,  $3 
(students  $1,50) 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes, 
SF,  9 pm,  adm  (?)  info  752-6710. 
CONVENTION:  Free  City,  “A  vote,  for 
me  is  a vote  for  you”  type  convention, 
Carousel  Ballroom,  Market  & Van  Ness, 
SF,  7 pm.  Bring  food,  women,  etc. 
MAY  DAY  RALLY.  At  noon— Independent 
Socialist  Club,  Sproul  Hall  Steps — UC, 
Kathleen  Cleaver,  Mario  Savio,  Mike 
Jones,  Richard  Romo,  A1  Brosse,  Greek, 
German  & Polish  Students. 


HOOT:  Ellen  Faust,  Hearth,  Oak  & 
Baker,  SF,  9 pm,  free. 

DANCE:  Ann  Halprin  leads  myths  (the- 
atre experiments  w/audtence  participa- 
tion), 321  Divisadero.  SF,  8:30  pm,  $3 
(students  $2.50),  Info  626-0414. 


GUERRILLA:  Seminars  on  Urban  War- 
fare, counter-insurgency,  more,  read- 
ings from  Che,  DeBray,  Fanon,  Mao, 
Lenin,  Malcolm  X,  more;  SF  State  (Ex- 
pmntl)  College  Hll  #135,  7-10  pm,  free. 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  1703  Grove,  Bkly, 
2:30-6  pm,  free,  info  845-2470, 

CLASS:  Life  Drawing.  2125  Bush  No. 
C.,  SF,  7:30-10  pm,  $1.50,  info  922- 
0843. 


I 

I 

I 
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Pitschel  Players  Presents 

THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 

Saturday  nights  9 pm 
Admission  $1.50 

120  Julian  Street,  between  Minion  «t 
Valencia  off  15th  St,  S.F. 


Police  Repression  in  the  Ghetto?  w/ 
speakers  from  PFP,  Panthers,  STDW 
CP,  more,  150  Golden  Gate,  SF,  8 pm 
$1^  (students  & unempld  $.50)  spons. 

CONCERT/DANCE:  Canned  Heat,  Junior 
Wells,  Clover,  Avalon,  SF,  9 pm,  $3. 
CONFERENCE:  on  Okinawa— speakers 
panels,  discussions,  Stanford  Univ.  to- 
"‘‘e  & a11  day  tomorrow,  info  969- 
1 862. 

POETRY:  Victor  Turks  & Marilyn  Ca- 
dogan  read;  Albany  Public  Library  8 
pm,  free(?) 

FILMS:  “An  Evening  with  W.C.  Fields" 
compiled  and  narrated  by  Robt.  Wade 
Chatterton,  Wheeler,  UCB,  8 pm  The 
Film  Club,  658-8609 

nnrrMMiiiMiiiirniuiin 


DRAMA:  Wiers- Jenssen’ s“Anna  Peders- 
dotter",  1st  Unit.  Church,  Kensington. 
8:30  pm,  adm  & info  call  525-0302. 
CONCERT/DANCE:  Fillmore,  Country 
Joe  & the  Fish,  Hourglass,  United  states 
of  America,  9 pm,  $3. 

CONC ERT/DANC E:  Avalon,  Junior  Wells 
Canned  Heat,  Clover,  Chrome  Cirrus, 
9 pm,  $3. 

CONC  ERT  /DANC  E : Carousell  Ball  ro< 
Steve  Miller  Blues  Band,  James  and 
Bobby  Purify,  Sons  of  Champlin,  8:30 
pm,  $3. 

DEBATE  .“Kennedy,  McCarthy  Halstead’ 
— speakers  for  each  candidate,  Le  coni'' 
School  Aud,  Russell  & Ellsworth,  Bklv 
8 pm/Info  849-1032  or  841-9744. 


continued  on  page  14 
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PG&E  Saboteur, 
Still  At  Large, 
Tells  How  He  Did  It 


marvin  garson 

At  6 pm  Sunday,  EXPRESS  TIMES  finally  got  the  phone 
call  we  had  been  waiting  for  ever  since  the  PG&E  to- 
| wers  were  blown  up  in  the  East  Bay  seven  weeks  ago. 

We  talked  for  an  hour  and  a half  with  one  of  the  men 
who  did  it.  Let's  call  him  The  Wasp. 

“A  farmer-type,  you  know,  overalls,  drives  a pick- 
up truck  out  to  the  Valley,  Stockton,  one  of  those  places. 
Buy  a hundred  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate — it’s  fer- 
tilizer, dig,  old-fashioned  but  lots  of  small  farmers  still 
use  it — buy  that  in  one  place,  and  a hundred  pounds  of 
potassium  chlorate  in  another  place. 

“Now  all  you  need  is  some  steel  pipe  and  some  mend- 
ing tape  and  a box  of  rifle  cartridges  (.30-06  maybe, 
doesn't  really  matter),  and  you  can  start  making  bombs 
for  four  dollars  apiece. 

“Simple  and  cheap,  that's  the  secret.  Our  principle 
is  to  cause  THEM  a thousand  dollars  worth  of  damage 
for  every  dollar  we  spend.” 
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CfFP  ground  our  to 
SHAPE  THE  CHARGE 


0^055 -SECT /ON 


The  Wasp  went  on  to  describe  In  detail 
how  the  backyard  terrorist  can  make  the 
ilnd  of  explosive  bomb  that  knocked  over 
Uie  PG&E  towers  (see  below  for  details); 
and  a thermite  bomb  to  melt  oil  storage 
tanks,  and  a stink  bomb  with  a silent, 
smokeless,  delayed-action  fuse;  and  a 
smoke  bomb;  and  a device  that  emits 
thick  clouds  of  black  smoke  from  your 
car’s  exhaust. 

The  Wasp  is  not  connected  with  Dale 
•Morrow,  the  man  who  knocked  over  a power 
line  with  a bulldozer  in  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty  and  then  turned  himself  in  for  the  pub- 
licity (interviewed  In  EXPRESS  TIMES 


April  18).  Nor  is  he  connected  with  the 
anonymous  woman  saboteur  we  Interviewed 
in  the  same  issue  of  EXPRESSTIMES,  who 
described  herself  as  “a  small-timer" 
and  took  no  credit  for  the  East  Bay  to- 
wer demolition  that  first  made  utilities 
sabotage  big  news.  (“She  sounds  like  a 
great  chick,"  The  Wasp  said.  “I  wish 
there  was  some  way  I could  meet  her.") 

In  addition  to  the  East  Bay  power  black- 
out, The  Wasp  and  his  group  claim  cre- 
dit for  a stink  bomb  Incident  in  the  Fed- 
eral Building  April  15, which causeda ma- 
jor Internal  Revenue  office  to  close  on  the 
day  returns  were  due. 


continued  on  page  14 


Exclusive: Stanford  Sit-in  Report) 

Tne  sit-in  at  Stanford  continued  in  an  atmosphere  of 
calm  today.  Students  continue  to  occupy  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  They  are  moving  in  and  out  freely 
and  conducting  seminars  on  the  lawn.  The  faculty  is 
calling  for  a university  meeting.  The  Santa  Clara  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  has  called  on  President  Sterling 
to  negotiate. 

The  ROTC  building  has  been  burned  down. 

continued  on  page  4 


POETS  VOW  CITY  HALL  NOON  FOREVER 


SEE  PAGE  4 
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4THE  FOOLS! 
DON’T  THEY  I 
REALIZE!  I 
BOMBING  i 
ONLY  I 
STRENGTHENS! 
OUR  WILL  J 
TO  RESIST!  1 
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'fill  RIGHTS  RESERVED 


Back  Britain- Not  Black  Britain 


robert  hurwitt 

Ignoring  the  advice  of  their  union  leaders,  over  a thousand 
London  dockworkers  went  on  a one-day  strike  April  23  and  marched 
on  Parliament.  Nothing  unusual  in  that— the  dockworkers,  despite 
a strong  Communist  influence,  are  among  the  most  militant  in  the 
British  labor  movement.  What  was  unusual  in  this  instance  was 
the  cause  for  which  they  marched:  "BACK  BRITAIN — NOT  BLACK 
BRITAIN!"  London's  left  was  numbed  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
onslaught. 

The  previous  Saturday  evening  Enoch  Powell,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  had  made  a speech  reminiscent  of  George 
Wallace's  “stand  in  the  schoolhouse  door."  Widows  afraid  to  go 
out  of  the  house  because  the  neighborhood’s  been  taken  over;  six 
million  immigrants  by  the  turn  of  the  century;  ‘coloureds"  taking 
over  all  the  jobs,  social  security,  educational  and  medical  facil- 
ities; give  them  some  money  and  send  them  home;  Powell  threw 
in  everything  he  could  think  of. 


migrants  home  there  would  be  nobody  to 
run  the  public  transport,  and  besides,  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Security  was  already 
providing  money  to  immigrants  on  welfare 
to  help  them  go  home.  The  Evening  Stand- 
ard carried  out  a poll  which  indicated  that 
54%  of  the  population  felt  the  Race  Rela- 
tions Bill  should  be  passed — and  that  an 
equal  percentage  believed  a man’s  color 
was  sufficient  reason  to  deny  him  a jobor 
accomodation.  The  paper  concluded  that 
it  was  both  socially  necessary  and  politic- 
ally  necessary  to  pass  the  bill. 


He  spoke  of  a woman  old-age  pensioner 
“who  having  lost  her  husband  in  the  war, 
had  opened  his  seven-room  house  to 
boarders."  Immigrants  began  moving  into 
her  neighborhood: 

“ Wlth  growing  fear  she  saw  one  house 
after  another  taken  over.  Thequlet  street 
became  a place  of  noise  and  confusion. 
Regretfully,  her  white  tenant  families 
moved  out.  Immigrant  families  have  tried 
to  rent  rooms  in  her  house,  but  she  has 
refused  them.  She  is  becoming  afraid  to 
go  out.  Windows  are  broken.  She  finds 
f*cre,a.  pushed  trough  her  letterbox, 
when  she  goes  to  the  shops  she  is  followed 
by  ch  ldren,  charming,  wide-grinningpic- 
aninnies.  They  cannot  speak  English,  but 
one  word  they  know.-  ■ Racialist1 , they  chant 
when  the  new  Race  Relations  Bill  is 
passed  this  woman  is  convinced  she  will 
0 Prison.  And  is  she  so  wrong?" 

(She  is  probably  wrong.  The  Labour 
Government’s  Race  Relations  Bill  which 
Poweu  was  speaking  against  is  a typically 
toothless  liberal  measure,  putting  the  gov- 

fn,Ten I0."  reCOrd  aSainst  racial  discrim- 
ination but  providing  for  little  in  the  way 


more  along  New  York  or  San  Francisco 
lines  than  those  of  Alabama.  You  don’t 
talk  about  it.)  But  by  Monday  things 
seemed  pretty  much  back  to  normal. 
Powell  had  been  removed  from  the  Tory 
leadership  hierarchy.  The  Government 
and  the  press  had  united  to  show  that  his 
immigration  figures  were  blown  all  out  of 
proportion  and  an  exhaustive  press  invest- 
igation indicated  that  Powell’s  widow  was 
a figment  of  his  imagination. 

Tuesday  morning  the  dockers  went  out 
on  strike  in  support  of  Enoch  Powell- 
DON’T  KNOCK  ENOCH  The  left  was 
caught  by  surprise:  divided  between  dis- 
may that  racism,  once  it  surfaced,  was  as 
widespread  as  it  was,  and  a sort  of  gleeful 
"Oh  boy,  now  we  can  have  a civil  rights 
movement  too."  For  the  next  several  days 
the  scene  was  pretty  confusing.  The 
dockers’  demonstration  reflected  the  con- 
fusion of  Powell’s  speech,  with  sentiments 
ranging  from  "some  of  my  best  friends" 
!,°.  ‘ 1 ,saw  m>'  daughter  go  out  with  one 

I d shoot  her.'  Some  dockers  wen-  ob- 
viously deeply  hurt  and  confused  at  being 
labeled  fascists.  6 


Monterey  Festival 
At  Santa  Clara 

No  Pop  F estival  at  Monterey  this  year 
but  for  those  who  dig  the  sound  the  North- 
ern Ca  ifornla  Folk-Rock  Festival  goes  or 

ft.  Sa.nt,a„ Clara  County  Fairgrounds  May 
18  and  19. 

From  11  am  to  6 pm  seventeen  bands 
will  play  continuously.  Saturday  headlines 
the  Jefferson  Airplane,  and  Sunday  the 
Doors,  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Eric  Burdon  and  the  Animals  Coun- 
ty Joe  and  the  Fish,  Electric  Flag,  Ka- 
eidoscope  and  Loading  Zone  are  among 
the^n  s ^at  wln  be  appearing  both  days6 

Shamln  Ahmed  and  Taranoth  Rao  from 
Tiso  f,hankar’s  Indlan  Music  Festival  will 

SurSubfr131  COnClin  °'  rnoslc  ,or 

Tickets,  $4  for  each  day,  can  be  pur- 
and^hp3  nD,Sf0Unt  Records  in  Berkeley 
Lnr“a„cisTo  ™ Ce"1"  B“  0m"  >” 
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Limp  Love^Tn 
At  Fort  Ord 

todd  gitlln 

At  Fort  Ord  Sunday  the  U S.  Army 
launched  into  the  famous  flexible-  response 
strategy  that  has  lost  it  a war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Ten  days  ago,  soldiers  and  officers 
on  the  base  began  promoting  a Love-in 
They  posted  mimeographed  fliers  showing 
a hand  in  the  sign  of  the  V,  with  the  sim- 
ple caption,  "5  May.  First  Brigade  Par- 
ade Field" ; that  was  all.  The  word  spread 
through  the  ranks,  and  by  the  middle  "0f 
this  past  week  the  Army  had  reacted  with 
all  the  cool  of  a spastic  ogre  harassed 
by  ants  underfoot  Trying  to  stamp  out  the 
troublemakers,  the  ogre  stepped  on  a lot 
of  innocent  toes,  amply  proving  the  or- 
ganizers’ point  that  the  ogre  is  no  friend 
at  all  to  the  common  G.I 

The  high  command  on  the  post  sum- 
moned companies  to  read  them  regulations 
barring  "civil  rights  demonstrations."  Ex- 
tra MPs  were  Imported  from  the  Pre- 
sidio in  San  Francisco.  Ononeday’snotlr. 
one  officer  and  some  draftees  were  ordered 
to  Camp  Roberts  and  Hunter-Liggett  Mi- 
litary Reservation  elsewhere  in  California 
It  was  also  rumored  that  six  men  in  each 
“cadre  platoon”  were  issued  gas  masks 
and  equipped  for  riot  control,  with  look- 
outs posted  in  Third  Brigade  Headquarters 
overlooking  the  parade  field.  The  parade 
field  itself  was  decorated  with  water 
sprinklers. 

This  lovely  Sunday  afternoon  looked  to 
the  commanders  like  a good  time  to  culti- 
vate their  lawns.  The  sprinklers  wer- 
turned  on  full  blast.  The  barracks  area 
around  the  field  was  sealed  off,  the  en- 
trances— ordinarily  open — patrolled  by 
soldiers  looking  uncomfortable.  Squads  0f 
trainees  were  assigned  to  key  maneuvers, 
like  weeding  the  premises  and  repairing 
the  shoulders  of  roads.  They  were  kept  not 
only  from  the  Love-la  but  from  the  annual 
auto  races  at  Laguna  Seca,  a few  miles 
away,  al$o  this  afternoon. 

As  this  reporter  drove  around  the  usu- 
ally open  base,  he  was  followed  by  an 
officer  in  an  unmarked  car.  OneG  I.  look- 
ed up  from  his  weeding  and  flashed  <' 
universal  V. 

The  Lovers-In,  civilian  and  military, 
outflanked  the  ogre  by  gathering  in  the 
athletic  field  at  Monterey  Peninsula  Col- 
lege, a few  miles  away.  GIs  who  had  plan- 
ned to  plant  themselves  at  the  Fort’s  main 
gate,  to  alert  revelers  to  the  change  in 
plans,  did  not  appear,  but  when  one  wo- 
man asked  an  MP  where  the  Love-In  was. 
she  was  told,  "Oh,  over  at  MPC  ” Still! 
no  more  than  50  got  to  the  college,  where 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enter- 
tained by  an  excellent  rock  group  called 
God,  in  Its  unheralded  first  public  per- 
formance. 

On  arriving  at  MPC,  one  blonde  hippie 
was  heard  to  say,  “It  doesn’t  look  like 
there’s  anything  here  " True,  the  Lovers- 
In  were  but  a small,  if  amplified,  picnic 
in  one  corner  of  a field.  But  the  real 
action  was  back  at  Fort  Ord,  wj,ere  fUr. 
ther  repercussions  may  be  expected 


of  actual  implementation.)  -—wo.o. 

Powell's  speech  seemed  to  shock  the  Gov.ernment  counter-attacked  by 

public.  (British  racial  dis,H°mfn  ou‘  *ba‘  if  they  did  send  the  im- 
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The  Oakland  Seven 
Go  Through  the  Motions  4% 

paul  glusman  ' 

The  bailiffs  ushered  us  into  the  courtroom.  The  vacant  judge's 
desk  was  set  off  by  the  backdrop  of  a huge  flag  of  the  United 
States.  A smaller  California  flag  hung  from  a staff.  On  the  walls 
were  an  aerial  photograph  of  the  Bay  Area,  a picture  of  some  old' 
judge  in  a huge  wig,  and  a Northern  Pacific  Railway  calendar.  The 
courtroom  was  decorated  in  early  musty. 

The  Oakland  seven,  Reese  Erlich,  Terry  Cannon,  Jeff  Siegel, 

Frank  Bardacke,  Mike  Smith,  Steve  Hamilton  and  Bob  Mandel 
had  Friday  May  3 in  court  to  play  a game  of  ‘the  system”.  You 
must  play  by  the  system's  rules  and  try  to  beat  it  at  its  own  game. 

If  you  win,  you  are  allowed  to  continue  the  normal  flow  of  your 
life.  If  you  lose,  the  system  decides  how  long  to  interrupt  your 
life. 

The  system  does  not  expect  novices  to  be  able  to  play  the  game 
perfectly.  You  are  allowed  to  hire  stand-ins  who  play  the  game  for 
you.  But  YOU  must  take  the  consequences  of  winning  or  losing. 


Alameda  County  Superior  Court,  depart- 
ment six,  Judge  George  W.  Phillips  Jr. 
presiding,  was  called  Into  session  to  hear 
arguments  that  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  misdemeanors,  arising  from  last 
October's  Stop  the  Draft  Week,  were  un- 
constitutional. There  were  seven  defen- 
dants and  seven  lawyers,  but  the  arguments 
of  each  lawyer  applied  equally  to  all  de- 
fendants. 

A1  Bendich  gave  the  major  arguments 
for  the  defense.  He  argued  that  the  Grand 
Jury  indictments  should  be  overturned  be- 
cause agreements  among  people  to  carry 
out  political  acts  could  not  be  prosecuted. 
In  effect,  the  Oakland  Seven  were  being 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy  to  ADVOCATE  a 
certain  political  action  and  thus  were  pro- 
tected under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
constitution 

Noon  recess.  Lunch.  Back  to  court. 
New  plot.  A black  man,  perhaps  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  Is  in  the  docket.  He 
has  a black  lawyer.  He  has  been  accused 
of  attempted  murder,  assault  with  a deadly 
weapon,  and  rape.  During  his  trial  It  has 
come  out  that  he  did  not  commit  rape.  He 
is  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  assault 
with  a deadly  weapon. 

The  judge  has  had  the  man  examined 
and  has  determined  that  the  crime  was 
committed  In  passion,  and  that  the  man  is 
not  a menace  to  society.  He  wants  to  give 
him  probation  with  a year  In  County  Jail, 
but  cannot  be  this  lenient  without  the  assent 
of  the  DA.  The  District  Attorney  wants 
to  put  the  man  in  State  Prison.  The  Judge 
refuses  to  ^ive  probation.  Despite  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  he  has  taken  a pledge  to 
uphold  the  law.  The  angry  defense  attorney 
now  wishes  to  plead  his  client  Innocent,  The 
case  Is  put  off. 

Back  to  the  Oakland  Seven.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  represented  by  a Mr.  Jen- 
sen, presents  his  case.  He  Is  no  fool  He 
argues  that  a conspiracy  existed  to  pro- 
hibit the  functioning  of  the  Induction  center. 
Even  though  the  act  may  be  political,  one 
cannot  stop  a business  from  functioning, 
can  one?  After  all,  a person  could  be 
tried  for  blocking  the  normal  business 
of  a store,  why  not  an  Induction  center? 

Above  all,  argues  the  DA,  Public  Or- 
der must  be  maintained!  The  Judge  Is  im- 
pressed. He  asks  certain  questions  of  the 
defense  which  indicates  his  sympathy  with 
the  prosecution. 


Bendich  argues  well.  He  puts  the  con- 
stitutional issue  first,  again  stating  that 
all  the  defendents  are  accused  of  doing  was 
speaking  and  organizing  for  a political 
event.  If  the  Indictment  were  to  stand, 
It  would  •chill”  political  activity,  espec- 
ially that  which  challenged  the  basis  of 
government  policy.  Was  Bendich  effective? 
“He  sure  convinced  me"  said  defendant 
Cannon.  Whether  he  convinced  the  Judge 
will  be  learned  In  the  next  episode  of 
“the  system,"  May  17th  at  2 pm.  Judge 
to  rule  on  arguments. 


SIX  OF  THE  SEVEN  photo  by  Jeffrey  Blankfort 

time,  he  says,  to  stay. 


KMPX  Strike  Heading  for  Truce? 

There  is  still  a strike  at  KMPX.  Officially  both  sides  are  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations.  Unofficially  the  strikers  have  no  hope 
of  going  back,  the  station  has  no  intention  of  taking  them  back, 
Larry  Miller  is  back  reorganizing  the  station,  and  the  strikers 
hope  to  be  working  for  another  San  Francisco  station  within  two 
week£. 

This  has  been  a week  of  changes  on  all  sides.  The  Carousel 
Ballroom,  which  originally  supported  the  strike,  decided  it  was 
losing  too  much  money  and  began  advertising  on  KMPX  again.  The 
strikers  originally  decided  they  understood  the  position  of  the  ball- 
room and  wouldn't  picket,  then  decided  they  would  have  to  maintain 
a consistent  position  against  KMPX  advertisers  and  did  picket. 
And  Larry  Miller  decided  that  he  really  wants  to  be  program  di- 
rector and  once  again  has  gone  to  work  for  KMPX. 

Friday  night  the  strikers  formed  an  in- 
formational picket  line  outside  the  ball- 


Ron  Rackow,  manager  of  the  Carousel, 
explained  why  he  decided  to  go  back  on  the 
air  this  way: 

“I  spoke  with  the  strikers  and  they  told 
me  they  have  given  up  all  hope  of  dealing 
with  that  radio  station.  Their  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  no  longer  strik- 
ing for  better  benefits.  It’s  become  a 
punitive  strike.  In  fact  I'm  now  financing 
a job  search  1 like  those  guys.  They  are 
really  fine  people.  But  my  alternative 
was  either  go  back  on  the  air  or  go  out  of 
business.  I figure  I've  already  invested 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  the  strike. 
And  the  advertising  has  definitely  been 
effective;  the  ads  started  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  my  men  reported  that  tickets 
were  selling  like  crazy." 


Mill  Valley  Bans  Mime  Troupe 

The  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  will  perform  “Riz- 
zante*  in  Mill  Valley  May  18  despite  the  City  Coun- 
cil’s refusal  to  allow  the  performance. 

The  City  Council  says  that  the  Mime  Troupe  is  not 
a sufficiently  worthy  cause  to  be  allowed  to  solicit 
donations  in  the  park;  that  the  crowds  would  be  too  big 
^ handle;  and  that  the  park  is  reserved  for  the  Mill 
Valley  Optimist’s  Club’s  Annual  Kids’  Trout  Derby. 
The  Mime  Troupe  says  they  applied  six  weeks  before 
the  Optimists  did. 

“Ruzzante”  is  an  adaptation  of  a 16th  century  play 
about  a soldier  who  returns  from  a war  to  find  things 
worse  at  home.  The  performance  starts  at  2 pm,  whether 
Jtie  City  Council  likes  it  or  not. 


room  They  handed  leaflets  to  those 
arriving  which  explained  about  the  strike 
and  that  the  Carousel  was  advertising  on 
the  station  while  the  strike  was  In  prog- 
ress Some  of  the  people  stopped,  con- 
fused as  to  what  to  do.  One  girl  who 
crossed  the  line  explained: 

“I  don't  really  understand  the  strike. 

I rarely  think  about  it.  All  I know  really 
is  that  when  you've  looked  forward  all  day 
to  seeing  Dr.  John  it  could  really  be  a 
bummer  not  to  see  him." 

The  strikers  weren’t  trying  to  stop  any- 
one from  going  In.  Chan  Laughlin  ex- 
plained to  one  couple: 

“It  isn't  that  we  object  to  anyone  going 
in,  just  when  you  go  in  find  someone  In  the 
management  and  tell  them  you  object  to 
their  advertising." 

It  was  a congenial  picket,  but  It  left  the 
strikers  divided  In  some  respects.  They 
consider  the  Carousel  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  defection  of  the  Carousel 
seems  in  some  ways  to  have  pushed  the 
Issue  of  calling  off  the  strike.  The  strik- 
ers will  meet  Thursday,  after  Tom  Dona- 
hue has  returned  from  New  York,  to  con- 
sider that.  According  to  Milan  Melvin, 
former  sales  manager  at  KMPX,  “we  are 
very  tired  of  doing  negative  things.” 

This  has  been  a confusing  strike,  with 
various  charges  and  counter-charges.  A 
lot  of  personalities  and  egos  have  been  in- 
extricably mixed  into  It.  The  feud  between 
Donahue  and  Miller,  which  began  long  be- 
fore the  strike,  has  complicated  the  issue. 
Miller’s  action  of  coming  in  to  take  over 
as  program  director  changing  his  mind 
and  coming  out  in  support  of  the  strikers, 
changing  his  mind  again  and  going  to  work 
for  KMPX,  and  then  quitting  and  flying 
back  to  Detroit,  was  confusingly  incon- 
sistent And  now  he's  back  again,  this 


I got  my  feelings  hurt  because  I made  l 
the  mistake  of  getting  emotionally  involved  I 
with  the  issues,"  Miller  explained  in  an| 
interview  this  weekend.  "Those  two  weeks 
had  nothing  to  do  with  what  I'm  doing  now. 

I don't  think  anything  I did  in  that  two- week  ! 
period  was  valid.  That  whole  two  weeks  | 
was  an  absurdity. 

"I’m  doing  now  what  I should  have  done 
then,  which  is  to  evaluate  things  properly, 
and  make  a decision  and  stand  by  It.  That’s 
what  I'm  doing  now.  I couldn't  handle  the 
changes  before,  It  was  too  much.  When  I 
went  on  the  air  It  was  with  the  Idea  of  see- 
ing that  the  station  survived  and  I was 
hoping  I might  be  able  to  help  60lve  the 
problem  In  a way  beneficial  to  everybody. 

But  no  one  could  see  that.  And  I got  hurl, 
and  I left." 

“I  came  back  " Miller  went  on,  “because 
after  going  over  everything.  I could  see 
very  clearly  that  whatever  I did  wouldn't 
change  anything.  The  strikers  are  Into 
their  own  trip,  the  management  Is  Into  their 
own  trip — it’s  all  beyond  my  control  to 
change  I've  got  a radio  career,  a thing  I 
want  to  do  on  the  radio,  and  a wife  and  a 
child  to  support.  I’m  not  going  to  let  any- 
one hurt  me  again  All  I want  to  do  Is  play 
records  on  the  radio.  That’s  all  I want. 

If  people  don’t  like  it  they  can  turn  It  off." 

“Larry  Miller  has  walked  Into  the  same 
situation  we  walked  out  of,"  Milan  Melvin 
said.  “We  were  fighting  for  three  things: 
artistic  freedom.  Including  no  censorship 
of  what  we  were  doing;  a reduction  of  the 
commercial  load;  and  maintaining  the 
family  of  people  who  had  created  the  KMPX 
sound.  He  still  has  to  contend  with  manage- 
ment censorship,  and  he  will  probably  stilt 
have  the  ad  problem." 

Melvin  will  be  testing  the  artistic  free- 
dom on  the  new  KMPX  at  10  pm  tonight 
(Tuesday)  Buddha,  who  has  just  started 
as  a disc  Jockey  for  the  station,  has  In- 
vited Melvin  to  come  on  his  show  for  an 
Interview.  He  has  not  informed  the  man- 
agement. Melvin  does  not  believe  he  will 
be  allowed  to  speak. 

Miller  says  he’d  be  happy  to  see  the 
strikers  get  a station  of  their  own.  “1  think 
it  would  be  beautiful.  I'd  welcome  the  com- 
petition, it  would  keep  us  all  working  for 
a better  sound.  I’d  rather  see  them  on  the 
air  than  on  the  streets." 

Miller  believes  that  he  and  the  strikers 
want  essentially  the  same  thing  as  far  as 
the  station  Is  concerned.  He  hopes  to  con- 
tinue KMPX  as  a station  playing  the  groovy 
things  the  community  Is  Interested  in — 
and  the  FCC  and  station  owners  will  tole- 
rate. He  is  now  trying  to  put  together  a | 
staff  to  do  that 

The  strikers  are  looking  for  a station 
where  they  can  go  back  to  doing  what  they  I 
were  doing  so  well  on  KMPX,  but  without  [ 
censorship  anathin 
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Columbia:  An  Unhysterical 


jeff  shero 

Reprinted  from  THE  RAT  (New  York) 

With  the  aid  of  the  ill-laid  plans  of  Grayson  Kirk  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Columbia  University  made  history  last  week.  The 
news  has  focused  on  the  startling  events,  the  beating,  the  barri- 
cades, and  taken  issue  on  the  opposing  forces'  positions,  but  no 
one  has  attempted  to  explain  how  just  another  protest  demonstra- 
tion grew  into  militant  movement  qualitatively  different  from  any 
yet  in  an  American  university. 

Back  on  campus  Mark  Rudd,  the  blond- 
A week  ago  Tuesday  SDS  called  a noon  , lmpulslve  and  aggressive  SDS 

rally.  A petition  was  to  bo  carried  into  der’  canecj  to  the  throng  to  take  their 
Low  Library  in  defiance  of  an  order  ban-  noan  mieman  in  Hamilton 

ning  Indoor  demonstrations.  A line  of 


Jocks  blocked  the  marchers  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  center  of  campus.  What 
looked  like  another  failure  of  the  left  was 
saved  by  the  Impromptu  idea  of  marching 
to  the  gym  construction  site  in  Morningside 
Park.  With  a frustrated  energy,  the  dem- 
onstrators began  tearing  down  the  chain 
link  fence  surrounding  the  property  and 
when  the  friendly  local  police  were  called 
in  to  protect  the  property  and  apprehend 
the  culprits,  fighting  ensued.  Arrested 
demonstrators  were  freed  from  the  clutch- 
es of  the  police  and  several  police  were 
knocked  into  the  mud  puddles.  It  was  the 
first  hint  that  the  mood  was  beginning  to 
change.  


grievances  to  Dean  Coleman  In  Hamilton 
Hall.  It  was  a matter  of  practicality — It 
was  impossible  to  gain  entrance  into  Low 
Library,  the  seat  of  administrative  power. 
The  crowd  trailed  behind  the  leaders,  there 
was  no  surge,  no  great  anger.  Inside  Dean 
Coleman  was  surrounded,  imprisoned  by 
the  mass  of  bodies  around  him.  Mark  Rudd 
demanded  that  he  deal  with  us.  When  the 
crew-cut,  tight-lipped  dean  refused,  citing 
our  rudeness  and  retreating  into  his  office, 
the  logic  of  the  situation  made  him  our 
hostage — we  were  going  to  keep  him  there 
until  he  reached  someone  with  enough 
power  to  discuss  our  grievances. 

continued  on  page  6 


Stanford 


continued  from  front  page 
“It’s  not  Just  radical  politics  anymore. 
It’s  becoming  a movement."  Thisistheway 
Steve  Weiseman,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  sit-in  at  Stanford  Universltydescrlbed_ 
the  aftermath  of  yesterday's  student  seiz- 
ure of  Old  Union  Hall.  As  usual,  it  was  the 
University  administration  that  provided 
the  best  tactical  support  for  the  students. 

Unlike  the  recent  student  uprisings  at 
Howard,  Columbia  and  Northwestern,  the 
Stanford  sit-in  is  not  connected  with 
black-white  problems.  Rather  it  is  a pro- 
test over  arbitrary  administration  handling 
of  student  disciplinary  cases  arising  from 
demonstrations  last  November  against  CIA 
recruiting  on  campus. 

The  sit-in  came  in  response  to  a ruling 
of  the  Interim  Judicial  Board  (appointed 
by  the  university  president)  which  sus- 
pended seven  students  Involved  in  demon- 
strations against  the  CIA.  The  suspen- 
sions were  handed  down  after  the  Student 
Judicial  Board  had  acquitted  them. 

The  suspensions  were  announced  on  May 
1 by  Dean  of  Students  Joel  Smith.  On 
Monday  morning  a thousand  students  de- 
scended on  the  Administration  Building  to 
talk  with  Smith.  They  found  the  building 
locked  and  the  doors  chained  shut.  The 
chains  were  cut  and  the  doors  forced  open. 
The  occupation  was  on. 

After  taking  control  of  the  building  the 
students  quickly  formulated  their  demands  _ 
and  made  them  public.  They  are:  1)  all  " 
suspensions  to  be  rescinded;  2)  the  In- 
terim Judicial  Board  to  be  abolished  and 
replaced  by  a student-faculty  committee; 
3)  no  double  jeopardy.  The  students  also 
reiterated  their  intention  to  stay  indefin- 
itely. 

Cesare  Massarentl,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  sit-in  and  Stanford  Student  Body  Pre- 
sident, called  a general  meeting  of  the 
student  body  for  Monday  evening.  The 
2,000  students  present  voted  to  support 
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the  demands  ol  the  sit-in  but  not  to  sup- 
port the  sit-in  itself.  In  light  of  this  vote 
the  students  occupying  the  administration 
building  reconsidered  their  position.  They 
voted  to  discontinue  the  sit-in  and  to  attend 
a university-wide  meeting  called  by  the 
Stanford  administration. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  adminis- 
tration saved  the  day  for  the  students. 
When  the  bureaucracy  attempts  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  its  constituency,  in  Cal’s  Greek 
Theater  or  at  Stanford,  the  result  gener- 
ally is  the  same.  They  infuriate  the  act- 
ivists and  alienate  the  moderate  elements 
on  the  campus.  This  is  what  happened 
last  night  at  Stanford. 

When  the  3,000  or  moEe  members  of 
the  University  community  entered  the  hall 
for  the  meeting  they  were  greeted  by  a 
stage  with  accommodations  only  for  ad- 
ministration spokesmen.  They  were  told 
that  after  the  administration  presented  its 
case  they  could  ask  questions. 

Finally,  during  the  question  period,  as 
the  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
trators became  unbearable,  one  of  the  sit- 
in  leaders  was  allowed  to  speak.  At  this 
point  the  students  were  so  fed  up  that,  after 
Cesare  Massarentl  spoke,  they  reoccupled 
the  Administration  building. 

As  we  go  to  press  Tuesday,  the  students 
continue  to  hold  the  Administration  build- 
ing. Sentiment  on  the  campus  has  swung 
sharply  in  their  favor.  They  are  moving 
freely  in  and  out  of  the  building  and  are 
conducting  seminars  and  sending  speakers 
out  through  the  campus  to  reach  as  many 
students  as  possible. 

PFP  Ecologist  Killed 

On  Thursday  afternoon  three  Bay  Area 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  organizers  were 
involved  in  a serious  automobile  accident 
in  Utah.  Chuck  Herrick,  leader  of  the 
Ecology  Caucus  in  the  East  Bay,  and  Lu- 
cille Birnbaum  and  Tom  Condit  of  the 
statewide  office  were  en  route  to  a national 
organizing  conference  in  Ann  Arbor  when 
their  car  suffered  a mechanical  failure, 
veered  off  the  road  at  high  speed  and  hit 
an  unoccupied  parked  truck.  Herrick  was 
killed  instantly.  Lucille  Birnbaum  suffered 
severe  head  injuries,  lacerations  and  a 
concussion.  Tom  Condit  escaped  with  min- 
or bruises  and  cuts. 

Tom  is  due  back  in  Berkeley  today, 
Lucille  is  hopefully  not  going  to  have  any 
brain  damage,  but  the  doctors  say  that 
it  is  too  soon  to  tell.  It  is  expected  that 
she  will  be  hospitalized  in  Utah  for  se- 
veral more  weeks.  Anyone  wishlngtosend 
cards  or  flowers  should  contact  Peace  & 
Freedom  State  Office,  841-848*1. 

At  the  request  of  Herrick’s  family 
Chuck's  funeral  will  be  private.  Hisfriends 
in  the  Ecology  Caucus  suggest  that  anyone 
wishing  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  plant 
a tree  or  flower  in  the  “park”  he  had 
planned  for  the  vacant  lot  on  Dwight  and 
Telegraph  in  Berkeley.  On  Sunday  his 
friends  went  ahead  with  Chuck’s  plans 
to  create  a park  in  the  vacant  lot  and 
erected  a monument  in  his  memory. 


Six  poets  arrested  San  Francisco  boon  Tuesday  City  Hall 
: steps.  Noon  poetry  readings  obstruct  traffic.  Mayor! 
seeking  $500,000  from  Board  'of  Supervisors  to  bring 
opera,  chamber  music,  ballet  and  ACT  to  neighborhoods. 

• Poets  will  continue  to  read  on  City  Hall  steps  every  noon. 


In  fact,  demonstration  leader  Janies 
Turner  had  mentioned  chittlins  and  col- 
lard  greens  in  the  course  of  a speech, 
but  it  was  a humorous  reference  and 
by  no  means  a demand  on  the  university, 
And  what  appeared  like  a demand  for  se- 
gregated housing  was,  according  to  Beck- 
er, a demand  for  some  kind  of  facilities 
for  black  social  life,  on  the  model  oi 
Hillel  or  Newman  foundations,  available 
for  those  who  wanted  to  make  use  of  them 
but  not  at  all  mandatory. 


Crisis  At 
Northwestern 

Friday  morning  a group  of  black  stu- 
dents at  Northwestern  University  seized 
an  administration  building,  following  the 
lead  of  the  rebels  at  Columbia.  That  night 
the  annual  WAAMU  (Women's  Athletic 
Association  and  Men's  Union)  show  was 
performed  on  campus — its  title:  “The 
Natives  Are  Restless.” 

The  sit-in  was  ended  amicably  the  fol- 
lowingday  when  University  officials  agreed 
to  part  of  the  black  students’  demands.  It 
had  started  amicably  too.  At  the  beginning, 
the  sit-inners  sent  out  a message  that 
they  would  allow  no  vandalism  and 
"wouldn’t  even  move  a piece  of  paper.” 
The  Administration  countered  by  announ- 
cing that  it  had  absolutely  no  intention  of 
calling  in  the  police  or  using  any  other 
kind  of  force 

A special  faculty  meeting  called  Fri- 
day afternoon  for  a report  on  the  friendly 
little  crisis  revealed  a strong  sentiment 
for  settling  it  on  whatever  terms  the  black 
students  would  accept,  according  to  Ex- 
press Times  informant  Howard  Becker, 
who  teaches  sociology  at  Northwestern. 

“ I’ m sure  the  University  will  survive  and 
will  come  out  looking  just  swell,”  said  the 
Dean  of  Women.  “We'll  be  a stronger 
institution  when  it’s  all  over.”  She  called 
the  black  students'  demands“significant.” 
The  demands,  according  to  a United 
Press  story  which  Friday’s  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  put  on  Page  One,  were  that 
university  officials  ‘stamp  out  alleged 
■white  racism',  give  blacks  separate  hous- 
ing on  campus  and  serve  'chitlins  and  col- 
lard  greens’  in  the  cafeteria.’ 


Commencement 

In  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Regents,  the  Campus  Draft 
Opposition  is  going  ahead  with  plans  for 
a Vietnam  Commencement  on  May  1" 
At  the  same  time  they,  are  pressing  their 
lawsuit  in  federal  court  to  force  the  Un- 
iversity to  allow  them  the  use  of  the  Gr*  ek 
Theater  to  demonstrate  support  of  those 
who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  draft. 

The  organization  is  committed  to  hold 
some  ceremony  on  the  campus  even  if  H 
is  illegal.  Although  the  Regents  have  tan- 
ned the  demonstration,  the  University  ad- 
ministration has  remained  silent  on  the 
question  of  issuing  a permit  for  use  oi 
the  Greek  Theater  or  other  campus  fac- 
ilities. 

Among  those  committed  toappearonthe 
17th  are  Robert  Hutchins,  Sterling  Hayden 
and  his  son  Christian.  Christian  Hayden 
goes  on  trial  on  May  27th,  in  Los  An- 
geles, for  burning  his  induction  noth  • 

On  May  9th  the  CDO  will  hold  a rail) 
on  Sproul  Hall  steps.  At  that  time  an  at- 
torney from  the  ACLU  will  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  case  in  federal  corn 
Other  speakers  will  be  Mark  Shorer,  Leon 
Woofsy,  and  Sheldon  Wolden,  all  faculty 
members  at  the  University.  
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Captain  Thomas  Hill  of  the  Oakland  Police  Department,  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Black  Panther  Bobby  Hutton  on  the  night  of  April 
6 will  be  tried  by  a Black  People’s  Tribunal  in  Oakland  this  week. 

’ it  is,  according  to  the  opening  statement  the  prosecutor  will 
make,  ‘the  second  time  in  the  history  of  America  that  Blacks  have 
gathered  openly  in  a tribunal  and  judged  those  white  men,  in  cop 
uniforms,  who  have  used  a gun  to  perform  the  traditional  role  that 
white  men  covered  with  sheets  used  to  perform  with  rope  and 
torch.  The  first  was  in  Detroit,  in  1967,  when  the  Black  People's 
Tribunal  for  Michigan  tried  three  cops  who  had  taken  three  black 
men  into  an  adjoining  hotel  room,  one  by  one.  And  one  by  one,  blew 
their  heads  into  a jelly  of  flesh,  blood  and  bone  splinters  . . 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript  of  the  Tribunal,  which 
convenes  at  8 p.m.  May  9 at  Merritt  Auditorium,  57th  and  Grove  in 


Oakland. 

PROS:  Clerk  call  the  next  witness,  Mr. 
Bobby  Seale. 

CLERK:  Do  you  swear  In  the  name  of  Den- 
mark Vesey,  Soujourner  Truth,  and  In  the 
name  of  Emmett  Till,  Mack  Parker,  and 
in  the  name  of  Patrice  Lumumba  and 
Brother  Malcolm  . . . that  you  will  seek 
justice  for  Black  people  with  your  testi- 
mony? 

WIT:  I do. 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION  OF 
BOBBY  SEALE  BY  PROSECUTOR 
Q State  your  name,  address,  age,  and 
occupation. 

A.  Bobby  Seale,  lived  in  Oakland  for  31 
years,  31  years  old  and  I am  Chairman  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party. 

Q,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Oakland 

Police? 

A Very  familiar.  Since  about  the  age  of 
9,  I can  recall  seeingthem harass,  intimi- 
date, beat,  shoot  andkill  Black  people.  The 
East  Bay  used  to  have  few  blacks  in  it  be- 
fore World  War  II.  When  we  started  com- 
ing in,  the  white  community  became  fright- 
ened of  Black  takeover.  In  this  setting  the 
police,  white  pigs,  have  conducted  a per- 
sistent, and  systematic  campaign  to  con- 
tain us. 

Q What  is  the  relationship  of  the  Pan- 
thers to  this  police  practice? 


A We  followed  the  police.  We’ve  stopped 
them  on  instances  when  they  would  have 
beat  or  shot  a brother.  We’ve  worried 
them.  They’ve  had  to  assume  that  every 
other  person  with  a natural  is  a Panther. 
We’ve  constantly  bargained  with  the  one 
thing  that  all  cops  want, 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A Cops  want  to  live  too.  (Pause) 

Q (Drink  a little  water)  Is  this  the  only 
thing  the  Panthers  have  done  which  the 
cops,  or  Pigs  as  you  call  them,  dislike? 

A.  We  want  to  run  our  own  communities, 
have  full  employment,  proper  education, 
decent  housing,  trial  of  Blacks  by  their 
peers,  free  all  Black  prisoners  and  an  im- 
mediate end  to  beating  and  killing.  The  Oak- 
land Pigs,  Mayor  Reading  and  all  the  white 
power  structure  are  opposed  to  this. 

Q What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the 
Oakland  cops? 

A.  They  have  reacted  with  harassment. 
Over  a two  year  period  there  have  been  a 
thousand  instances  of  Panthers — and  peo- 
ple thought  to  be  Panthers — who  have  been 
stopped,  shaken  down  and  abused. 

ON  MAY  22,  1967,  they  arrested  me  on 
a phony  gun  charge. 

ON  OCTOBER  28,  1967,  they  arrested 
the  Minister  of  Defense  and  placed  a 
jive  murder  rap  on  him. 

ON  JANUARY  15,  1968,  the  pigs  raided 
Minister  of  Information  Cleaver’s 


home  and  waved  guns  and  shouted  ob- 
scenities after  an  illegal  search. 

ON  FEBRUARY  25, 1968,  the  pigs  did  the 
same  thing  at  my  home. 

ON  APRIL  3,  1968,  they  charged  into  a 
Panther  meeting  at  the  St.  Augustine 
Church. 

ON  APRIL  6, 1968,  they  murdered  Bobby 
Hutton. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  specifics. 

Q Tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  mur- 
der of  Bobby  Hutton. 

A I know  that  on  Saturday  night,  around 
9:30  p.m.  near  the  intersection  of  Union 
and  28th  in  Oakland,  some  Panthers  were 
sitting  in  some  cars.  The  cops  drove  up 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Panthers. 

Wendell  Wells,  Terry  Cotton,  Eldrldge, 
Bobby  Hutton  and  the  others  were  all  sur- 
prised, shocked  and  stunned.  But  they  were 
not  too  shocked  or  too  stunned  to  scatter, 
to  run,  to  seek  cover.  More  shots  were 
fired,  We  don’t  know  who. 

Eldridge,  Wells  and  Bobby  eventually 
found  refuge  in  the  basement  of  a house 
located  on  28th  Street. 

Q Describe  that  house. 

A It’ s the  white  frame  house.  It’ s got 
the  green  roof,  the  freshly  painted  red 
steps  and  the  red  and  white  aluminum 
awnings  hanging  on  the  front.  It’s  right 
across  the  street  from  that  “White  House 
Cleaner." 

Q Whereabout  in  the  house  did  Wells, 
Bobby  and  Eldridge  go? 

A.  They  went  in  what  you  might  call  the 
basement,  or  the  first  floor.  It’s  an  area 
that  was  full  of  household  things:  furniture, 
clothing,  mattresses  . . . 

Q What  happened  after  the  three  went 
into  the  house? 

A The  cops,  Pigs,  unleashed  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  rounds  from  shotguns, 
carbines,  revolvers,  tear  gas  guns,  and 
Stoners — that’s  the  latest  machine  gun 
cops  are  using.  It  tears  through  walls.  The 
bullet  spins  head-over-head  and  when  It 
hits  a man  It  rips  off  melon-sized  chunks 
of  his  flesh. 

Q.  Were  either  of  those  Panthers  armed 
when  the  cops  first  started  shooting? 

A Bobby  Hutton  was.  Believing  in  the 
right  of  self-defense,  the  right  of  a Black 
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man  to  preserve  his  life,  Bobby  fired  a 
couple  of  rounds  back. 

But  the  situation  was  Impossible.  The 
houses  were  jammed  together  and  the  cor- 
ridor was  but  a couple  of  feet  wide.  They 
were  hopelessly  outnumbered. 

Q What  happened  then? 

A.  There  was  more  of  the  same.  The 
cops  poured  shots  Into  the  building,  both 
floors,  so  fast  that  one  could  not  hear  sin- 
gle shots;  it  was  just  one  long  boom  of 
death.  The  cops  were  determined  to  de- 
stroy everything  living. 

Cleaver  was  hit  almost  In  the  face  by  a 
tear  gas  shell  He  was  partially  blinded  by 
It.  There  was  pain  in  his  left  leg. 

Q.  What  happened  then? 

A.  With  the  aid  of  Bobby,  Eldridge  began 
ripping  l>ts  clothing  off  In  search  of  wounds. 
Meanwhile  there  was  fire  and  smoke  In  that 
basement.  A fire  believed  to  have  been 
started  by  the  tracer  bullets  shot  into  the 
house. 

Q What  are  tracer  bullets? 

A Tracers  are  bullets  that  do  two 
things:  they  show  you  the  path  of  their 
flight  in  darkness,  it’s  like  writing  with 
light.  Secondly,  they  are  Incendiary;  they 
set  fire  to  anything  that  they  touch  that 
will  burn. 

Q What  effect  did  this  fire  have? 

A Well,  all  the  combustible  material  In 
the  basement  was  burning  and  giving  off 
stifling,  acrid  smoke.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  surrender. 

To  stay  in  that  basement  crowded  into 
nothingness  by  bullets,  fire  and  smoke  was 
certain  death.  To  surrender  meant  that 
some  lives  might  be  saved.  Might  be  saved. 

After  throwing  Bobby's  gun  out,  Eldridge 
hollered,  “We're  surrendering!" 

“You  Black  sonofabltch!  Come  out  with 
your  goddamn  hands  In  the  air"  was  the 
reply.  Then  floodlights  were  quickly  turned 
on  making  the  whole  area  brighter  than  a 
television  studio. 

Q What  happened  then? 

A Holding  his  hand  and  Eldridge' s in 
the  air,  Bobby  led  the  limping,  stumbling 
and  naked  Eldridge  through  the  hedge  cor- 
ridor between  Ihe  two  buildings  into  the 
street  Eldridge  at  this  time  could  only  see 

continued  on  page  12 
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We  had  a hostage!  High  spirits  and 
community  swept  through  the  crowd.  Black 
student  leaders  and  white  student  leaders 
| began  speaking,  explaining  the  Issues  and 
I making  demands  In  militant  tones.  As  the 
time  passed,  the  mood  became  more  mili- 
I tant.  People  were  preparing  to  sit  Into 
the  night.  The  speakers  began  engaging 
the  curious  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
perlmenter  of  the  demonstration.  One 
black  speaker  who  had  earlier  fought  with 
the  police  at  the  gym  site  captured  the  Idea 
which  was  to  move  people  In  the  following 
days.  He  looked  Into  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators and  hecklers  and  movingly  ex- 
plained: "I  love  peace  and  order.  . . But 
I love  Justice  more.” 

Early  that  evening  the  administrators 
attempted  their  first  peace-keeping  ploy. 
Dean  Coleman  emerged  from  his  office 
and  announced  that  he  had  contacted  Vice- 
President  Truman,  and  that  he  would  deign 
to  discuss  the  Issues  with  us  If  we  left 
Hamilton  Hall  and  proceeded  to  Wollman 
Auditorium.  It  was  clear  we  had  no  bar- 
gaining power  If  we  released  the  Dean. 
Our  response  was  direct— have  Truman 
come  to  us.  ...  An  Impasse,  and  we  were 
headed  Into  the  first  long  night. 

That  night,  students  and  community 
people  from  Harlem  poured  In.  Separate 
meetings  were  held  to  debate  strategy  and 
plan  for  the  next  day.  The  white  students 
divided  on  the  Issue  of  whether  to  barri- 
cade the  hall  or  merely  keep  the  Dean 
hostage  while  still  letting  students  attend 
classes.  Much  the  same  tactical  debate 
took  place  In  the  black  meeting.  One 
point  clearly  arose,  though:  the  black 

militants  had  a higher  degree  of  commit- 
ment than  did  the  bulk  of  whites.  Rumors 
abounded  about  the  number  of  guns  brought 
In  by  blacks,  and  the  whites  knew  the 
black  leadership  proposed  barricading  the 
building.  Many  were  edgy.  As  the  night 
wore  on  It  became  more  obvious  that 
while  we  shared  common  demands,  ten- 


sions threatened  our  solidarity.  At  five 
in  the  morning  when  the  blacks  declared 
that  they  were  going  to  blockade  the  build- 
ing and  that  whites  who  shared  their 
determination  should  seize  another,  a 
clear  andpositive  resolution  to  the  internal 
political  turmoil  was  reached. 

Just  before  six  o’clock  the  whites 
streamed  out  of  the  building  and  headed 
for  Low  Library.  A window  was  smashed 
and  students  hurried  by  the  startled  secur- 
ity guards  who  sat  at  their  desks  and 
made  only  feeble  protests.  Quickly  and 
with  a sense  of  awe  at  being  In  the  Inner 
sanctum,  students  took  over  President 
Grayson  Kirk’s  executive  office  and  lightly 
barricaded  the  doors.  Everyone  expected 
the  police  to  arrive  in  force  at  any  mo- 
ment. Between  the  frantic  periods  of 
scurrying  irrationality  when  people  dashed 
about  accomplishing  nothing,  frozen  mo- 
ments much  like  World  War  II  movies  of 
submarine  crews  holding  tight  while  depth 
charges  slowly  descended  and  exploded 
near,  gripped  the  suite.  People  lived  in 
ten- minute  spurts. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the  police  hadn’ t 
come,  the  mood  changed  to  liberated  Jubi- 
lation. The  President' s sherry  and  cigars 
were  broken  out,  the  mood  was  festive — 
the  peasants  had  taken  over  the  palace. 
Two  prophylactics  and  a skin  magazine 
were  found  In  President  Kirk’s  drawer — 
ah!  the  emperor  also  stands  naked. 

The  hours  hustled  by.  While  the. New 
York  Times  editorialized  about  the  Hoolig- 
anism, the  demonstrators  were  finding  a 
new  empowered  sense  of  themselves,  and 
support  was  spreading.  New  halls  were 
taken.  Faculty  members  for  the  first 
time  attempted  forcibly  to  keep  cops  away 
and  were  Injured  in  the  process.  That 
night  at  one  o’clock,  two  thirty-man  teams 
fanned  out  in  a coordinated  move  and  seiz- 
ed the  Mathematics  Building.  It  was  se- 
cured, barricaded  throughout,  In  thirty 


Segmented  time  lost  Its  normal  mean- 
ing, sleepless  hours  blurred  into  sleep- 
less days.  While  events  crashed,  racing 
through  the  minds  of  the  participants 
changing  them  more  swiftly  than  months 
of  arguments  ever  would,  certain  moments 
sometimes  inconsequential  stand  out  like 
rays  of  clarity  in  the  jumbled  Joy  and 
strain  of  the  time.. .A  Negro  sergent,  sup- 
posedly guarding  the  ledge  outside  the  Pre- 
sidential suite,  made  friends  with  the 
window- watchers  and  when  he  got  too  cold, 
gladly  took  a glass  of  the  President’s 
imported  Sherry. . .Sir  Stephen  Spender , the 
elderly  British  poet,  climbed  through  the 
second  story  window  to  greet  the  students. 
Some,  unaware  of  their  guest's  fame,  de- 
manded forcefully  to  know  if  he  was  a 
reporter.  Reporters  aren't  allowed... 
Chalked  on  a blackboard  by  someone 
unknown:  “Fellow  classmates:  Although  I 
am  spending  the  night  here  I want  to  tell 
you  that  I love  the  idea  of  a classroom 
as  much  as  any  student  can,  and  that  I’m 
not  taking  part  in,  but  rather  doing  my 
best  to  prevent  any  damage  to  It  or  the 
ideas  it  represents. "...On  another  black 
board,  “Create  two,  three,  many  Colum- 
blas."...More  moments... After  many  long 
hoursof  debate  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  barricades.  A police  attack 
was  lmmminent;  people  prepared  them- 
selves, a great  sense  of  pride  glowed 
through  those  who  were  to  protect  the 
barricades  Pride  In  themselves;  pride  In 
their  work... After  a tense  period  in  Fay- 
erweather  Hall,  a couple  announces  to  the 
crowd  that  they  were  going  to  get  mar- 
ried. They  don’t  have  a license,  but 
they  want  to  be  married  now.  Jubilation 
and  unity.  The  priest  marries  them,  and 
pronounces  them  childn  n of  the  new  age. 
A totally  happy  wedding. 

The  vignettes  are  pleasing,  they  give 
a certain  reassurance  that  everything  Is 
the  same,  that  the  status  quo  oscillates 
and  then  returns  to  normality.  But  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  new  political  pre- 
cedents slowly  formed  and  solidified.  Par- 
ticipants by  the  hundreds  realized  new  con- 
crete possibilities  in  their  lives  and  were 
forever  changed.  Alliances  between  black 
and  white,  between  the  campus  and  the 
community,  the  exaltation  of  people  over 
property  and  the.  unchallenged  participa- 
tion of  outsiders  In  the  struggle — Ideas 
found  only  in  radicals’  fondest  pot  dreams 
slowly  emerged  Into  realities. 

Durtng  the  siege,  whites  and  blacks 
held  separate  halls,  with  little  communi- 
cation, yet  the  blacks  refused  deals  for 
amnesty  just  for  themselves,  instead  they 
told  the  mediators  and  the  public— am- 
nesty for  all  and  not  only  an  end  to  gym 
construction,  but  get  rid  of  IDA  as  well. 
(Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  Colum- 
bia's main  contribution  to  the  war  mach- 
ine.) The  distrust  woven  into  the  minds 
of  whites  and  blacks  for  hundreds  of  years 
unravelled  just  a little. 

The  press  screamed  about  the  disre- 
spect for  property  and  the  destruction 
brought  about  by  the  demonstrators.  Then 
the  Administration  called  in  the  police, 
which  spread  more  destruction  in  hours 
than  the  demonstrators  did  for  days.  The 
demonstrators  began  to  work  on  a new 
principle.  If  the  cause  Is  just,  if  we  are 
right  that  Columbia’s  role  In  the  counter- 
insurgency of  the  IDA  means  more  efficient 
death  for  Vietnamese  and  its  seizure  of 
property  In  East  Harlem  perpetuates  crip- 
pling racism,  then  we  should  hold  our 
position  as  effectively  as  possible.  Tear 
off  a door  of  Grayson  Kirk’s  cabinet  to 
build  a stronger  barricade  or  smash  a 
window  to  get  desks  to  block  up  a base- 
ment; it’s  Judged  much  better  than  smash- 
ing another  person’s  skull. 

A third  precedent  was  set,  a problem 
which  is  still  a matter  of  great  debate  at 
Berkeley.  During  the  blockade,  non- 
students from  both  the  black  cotnmunity 
and  the  white  radical  community  joined  In, 
and  no  students  bothered  to  raise  the  issue 
of  outsiders.  It  became  as  legitimate  for 
a radical  to  go  to  Columbia  as  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, The  University  was  no  longer  seen 
as  a protected  island,  freed  from  outside 
involvement  and  participation.  Just  as  the 
Administration  works  with  the  corporate 
leaders  and  fronts  projects  for  the  CIA 
and  the  military,  so  the  students  work 
with  forces  outside  their  narrow  com  mun- 
lty. 

The  development  which  held  the  most 
pathos  was  the  tortured,  self-searching 
role  of  the  faculty.  Except  for  the  hand- 
ful of  radical  professors  who  backed  the 
political  demands,  most  of  the  faculty 
attempted-  to  save  their  position  by  being 
mediators,  protectors  of  order.  But  the 
conflict  was  polarized.  Those  who  wanted 


to  maintain  harmony  In  a dlscordanTaT' 
mosphere  had  no  real  power  or  position 
The  faculty  became  more  faint-hearted 
after  the  Initial  leftward  surge;  as  em 
ployees  of  the  University  they  identified 
with  the  Institution  they  had  learned  to 
live  with.  Maintenance  of  the  Institution 
was  repeatedly  stated  as  more  Important 
than  the  issues  at  stake.  Mostblockaders 
felt  the  University  was  an  integral  part  of 
an  oppressive  system,  an  idea  which  the 
professors  who  built  their  lives  on  aca- 
demia could  not  accept. 

The  conflict  still  unfolds.  It  seems  the 
Administration  made  the  fatal  mistake  0f 
overplaying  Its  hand,  and  has  done  great 
damage  to  itself.  But  then  another  possi- 
bility exists.  During  the  Berkeley  Free 
Speech  Movement,  Steve  Weissman  ob- 
served that  the  Administration-saved  the 
movement  time  and  again  from  extinction 
through  its  blunders.  Good  luck?  k0  he 
would  respond,  the  bureaucracy  is  so 
rigid,  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  subject  to  a system  of 
outside  control  that  it  couldn’t  help  but 
blunder  into  mistakes  which  outraged  the 
academic  community.  He  argued  it 
the  nature  of  the  system. 

And  so  It  may  be  now.  Leaders  ilk 
Mark  Rudd  are  singled  out  as  Instigators 
but  the  crises  are  much  more  thorough- 
going. The  struggle  at  Columbia  lias 
sparked  new  dreams  in  students  throughout 
the  country.  It’s  now  only  a matter  of 
time  before  “Columbia"  is  Imitated  with 
new  intensity  throughout  the  country. 


Fairmont  Nine 
Screwed  Good 


Of  all  the  political  defendents  being 
tried  for  felonies  in  the  Bay  Area,  the 
Fairmont  Nine  seem  likely  to  get  the 
worst  screwing  of  all. 

They  were  arrested  on  Nob  Hill  the 
night  of  January  11  when  police  broke 
up  a picket  line  in  front  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  where  Dean  Rusk  was  speak- 
ing. An  hour-long  melee  followed,  in 
which  police  sealed  off  the  Fairmont  and 
chased  people  all  over  Nob  Hill  and  se- 
veral blocks  down  its  slopes,  applying 
clubs  and  mace  to  anything  that  moved, 
especially Jf  it  wore  bells. 

Fifty-two  people  were  arrested  that 
night  on  assorted  charges;  nine  on  fe- 
lony charges  ranging  from  assaulting  an 
officer  to  assault  with  a deadly  weapon 
(a  brick).  The  following  day  they 
arraigned  and  released  on  their  own  re- 
cognizance. Then,  four  days  later,  when 
they  made  a preliminary  court  appear.-:,  e 
the  legal  nightmare  began.  On  their  . ay 
out  of  the  courtroom  they  were  re-arr  st- 
ed,  held  several  hours,  and  once  Jtiin 
released  on  their  own  recognizance.  Mean- 
while, the  District  Attorney  was  seeking 
Grand  Jury  indictments — an  unusual  pro- 
cedure. to  say  the  least  in  such  cas - — 
and  at  their  NEXT  court  appearanc-  die 
Fairmont  Nine  were  re-arrested  once 
again  and  held  in  lieu  of  $6,000  ball. 

After  getting  their  bail  reduced  to  an 
amount  they  were  able  to  post 
apiece),  the  Fairmont  Nine  are  by  no 
means  in  the  clear.  The  District  V- 
torney  wants  to  try  them  all  together, 
even  though  they  were  arrested  In  dif- 
ferent places  under  different  circumstan- 
ces at  different  times  on  that  wild  nigh1 
of  January  11.  Thedefendantshavelearn  J. 
to  their  chagrin,  that  they  have  no  guar- 
anteed right  to  a separate  trial,  and  tiui 
at  their  next  court  appearance  Mas 
Judge  Joseph  Karesh  is  likely  to  order 
them  tried  together. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  San  Francisco 
wants  to  get  the  Fairmont  Nine  and  g-' 
them  good.  Perhaps  it  started  when  M j'  ,r 
Alioto  called  the  demonstrators''neo-f3-- 
cists"  back  in  January;  perhaps  it  con- 
tinues because  Alioto  still  has  his  heart 
set  on  getting  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  switched  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  and  wants  to  send  some  tr-.u- 
blemakers  to  prison  as  an  example  to  ’h- 
others. 

Contributors  to  the  defense  fund  wit- 
nesses, and  other  supporters  can  com ± 
the  Fairmont  Nine  through  Mike  Cher  - 
2021  Channing  Way  S8,  Berkeley,  i46- 
0855. 
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DAVE  MCCULLOUGH 

“Poverty  provides  the  occasion,  expediency 
determines  the  form",  I remembered  Morian 
Mare  having  said.  So  I was  not  surprised  to 
find  the  theater  for  my  first  viewing  of  fund- 
raising films  from  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal 
furnished  with  a Handel  score  open  on  the 
Steinway,  oils  and  graphics  gift-of-the-artist 
crowding  the  walls,  African  and  pre-Colum- 
bian small  carvings  on  the  mantle,  non-Skira 
volumes  on  the  radio/phono/tape/PA  en- 
semble, and  dust  covers  from  Verve  albums 
on  the  andirons  waiting  to  kindle.  The  thirty- 
odd  people  gathered  in  this  Rancho  Park  home 
chatted  about  Jim  Bacchus,  Dustin  Hoffman, 
Les  Crane  and  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 
Teenager  present,  advising  a friend  not  to 


Poverty 
Expediency 
and  the 

Evils  of 
Capitalism 


films;  and  the  sparsely  gathered  near-wealthy 
of  the  liberal-left.  The  first  showthe  second 
to  the  third  at  private  gatherings;  the  third 
lay  bread  on  the  first  in  public  givings.  In 
theory.  Practice  is  drearer,  Mike  assured 
me,  which  corresponds  to  the  giving  I saw. 

Evil  is  played  from  offstage  by  US  capital- 
ism, whose  press  cuts  off  the  PA  system  at 
every  mention  of  the  Tribunal  and  substitutes 
sotto  voce  anticipations  of  a denouement  in 
which  Schoenman  turns  out  to  be  Cassius  play- 
ing Merlin  playing  Rasputin  playing  Schoen- 
man. And  Bertrand  Russell  is  revealed  as 
Charlie  McCarthy. 

Schoenman  opened  with  a response  to  his 
American  critics:  the  Tribunal  was  not  a 
trial  (“we  lack  state  power*)  a fortiori  not  a 


v. 


bolt  the  Establishment:  “This  guy  from  me 
PFP  is  taking  away  votes  from  somebody 
who’ll  be  elected  anyway." 

I asked  the  host  to  point  out  the  people 
presenting  the  film,  hoping  to  add  a chunk  of 
beef  to  the  thin  stock  of  movie-review  cum 
LA  culture  consomme.  “Mike  McCabe  will 
be  running  the  projector.  That’s  Ralph 
Schoenman  with  the  beard."  And  a story  was 
bofn.  This  is  a story  of  poverty,  expediency 
and  the  evils  of  capitalism. 

Poverty  is  played  by  Studies  in  the  Third 
World,  Inc.,  a branch  of  the  Bertrand  Russell 
Peace  Foundation,  with  branches  of  its  own 
in  Los  Angeles,  La  Jolla,  and  San  Francisco. 
Its  purpose  is  to  to  lay  the  massive  work  of 
the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  before  the  American 
Public  through  film  and  print.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Herbert  Marcuse,  researchers 
at  UC  San  Diego  are  sifting  the  volumes  of 
testimony  and  documents  presented  in  Stock- 


holm to  distill  a series  of  pamphlets  for  mass 
distribution  under  topical  headings  such  as 
“U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia"  and 
‘The  Technology  of  Genocide."  From  its 
home  office  in  New  York  at  Room  53,  127 
Riverside  Drive,  and  the  L.A.-San  Francisco 
branches.  Studies  hopes  to  distribute  a one 
hour  fifty  minute  film  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Tribunal  itself,  intercut  with  appropriate 
footage  of  war  crimes,  as  an  indictment  of 
American  foreign  policy.  The  tab  for  the 
filmic  project  is  $48,000,  mostly  for  editing 
(there  are  70  running-hours  of  the  Tribunal 
sessions  alone).  Forty-eight  thou  is  chicken- 
feed,  but  Studies  hasn't  got  it  nor  are  angels 
forthcoming  to  play  sans  strings. 

Thus  enter  Expediency,  an  interplay  be- 
tween Schoenman,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Tribunal,  McCabe,  former  Berkeley  radical 
and  now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Bertrand 
Russell  Peace  Foundation’s  LA  office;  two 
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rigged  trial.  Rather  it  is  a response  to  prima 
facie  evidence  “as  massive  as  that  of  Germany 
in  Eastern  Europe*  of  US  war  crimes  against 
the  Vietnamese,  resulting  in  an  indictment. 
The  intent  is  not  to  condemn  the  US  but  to 
"change  the  consciousness"  of  its  people  by 
laying  the  facts  before  them.  Asked  about 
arguments  for  the  defense,  Schoenman  re- 
plied that  Johnson,  MacNamara,  Westmore- 
land et  al  had  been  invited  to  present  their 
case  or  send  representatives  or  at  least  doc- 
uments in  their  defense.  Instead,  they  sent 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  put  the  screws  on  France 
shortly  before  the  hearings  were  to  open  in 
Paris;  result — Couve  de  Meurville  invoked 
a French  statute  of  1881  prohibiting  attacks 
on  heads  of  state  by  name,  the  hearings 

continued  on  page  10 


The  Spectre  is  the  Reasoning  Power  in  Man,  & 
when  separated 

From  Imagination  and  closing  itself  as  in  steel 
in  a Ratio 

Of  the  Things  of  Memory,  It  thence  frames  Laws 
& Moralities 

To  destroy  Imagination,  the  Divine  Body,  by 
Martyrdoms  & Wars. 


America  faints!  enrag'd  the  Zenith 
grew. 

As  human  blood  shooting  its  veins  all 
round  the  orbed  heaven, 

Red  rose  the  clouds  from  the  Atlantic 
in  vast  wheels  of  blood, 

And  in  the  red  clouds  rose  a Wonder  o'er 
the  Atlantic  sea, 

Intense!  naked!  a Human  fire,  fierce 
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A report  on  the  FREE  CITY  “Vote  for 
Me"  Convention,  May  3,  1968. 


w.  blake 


The  Guardian  Prince  of  Albion  burns 
in  his  nightly  tent: 

Sullen  fires  across  the  Atlantic  glow  to 
America's  shore, 

Piercing  the  souls  of  warlike  men  who 
rise  in  silent  night. 

Washington,  Franklin,  Paine  & Warren, 
Gates,  Hancock  & Green 

Meet  on  the  coast  glowing  with  blood 
from  Albion's  fiery  Prince. 
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ners  dark 
Surrounded:  hea 
the  murky 


Washington  spoke:  “Friends  of  Amer- 
ica! look  over  the  Atlantic  sea; 

A bended  bow  is  lifted  in  heaven,  & a 
heavy  iron  chain 

Descends,  link  by  link,  from  Albion's 
cliffs  across  the  sea,  to  bind 
Brothers  & sons  of  America  till  our 
faces  pale  and  yellow, 

Heads  deprest,  voices  weak,  eyes  down- 
cast, hands  work-bruis'd, 

Feet  bleeding  on  the  sultry  sands,  and 
furrows  of  the  whip 

Descend  to  generations  that  in  future 
times  forget." 


_,dge  . 
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terrors,  ban- 

; light  went  thro' 
here. 


Here  on  their  magic  seats  the  thirteen 
Angels  sat  perturb’d, 

For  clouds  from  the  Atlantic  hover 
o'er  the  solemn  roof. 

Fiery  the  Angels  rose,  & as  they  rose 
deep  thunder  roll’d 

Around  their  shores,  indignant  burning 
with  the  fires  of  Ore; 

And  Boston’s  Angel  cried  aloud  as  they 
flew  thro’  the  dark  night. 


“The  morning  comes,  the  night  decays, 
the  watchmen  leave  their  stations; 

The  grave  is  burst,  the  spices  shed,  the 
linen  wrapped  up; 

The  bones  of  death,  the  cov'ring  clay, 
the  sinews  shrunk  & dry’d 

Reviving  shake,  inspiring  move,  breath- 
ing, awakening, 

Spring  like  redeemed  captives  when 
their  bonds  & bars  are  burst. 

Let  the  slave  grinding  at  the  mill  run 
out  into  the  field. 

Let  him  look  up  into  the  heavens  & 
laugh  in  the  bright  air; 

Let  the  inchained  soul,  shut  up  in  dark- 
ness and  in  sighing, 

Whose  face  has  never  seen  a smile  in 
thirty  weary  years, 

Rise  and  look  out;  his  chains  are  loose, 
his  dungeon  doors  are  open; 

And  let  his  wife  and  children  return 
from  the  oppressor’s  scourge. 

They  look  behind  at  every  step  & be- 
lieve it  is  a dream, 

Singing:  “The  Sun  has  left  his  black- 
ness & has  found  a fresher  morn- 
ing. 

And  the  fair  Moon  rejoices  in  the  clear 
& cloudless  night; 

For  Empire  is  no  more,  and  now  the 
Lion  & Wolf  shall  cease.” 


I want!  I want- ! 

li£  % WBlaJ#  ///'/<#  //<jj 

For  all  are  Men  in  Eternity,  Rivers,  Mountains, 
Cities,  Villages, 

All  are  Human,  & when  you  enter  into  their 
Bosoms  you  walk 

In  Heavens  & Earths,  as  in  your  own  Bosom  you 
bear  your  Heaven 

And  Earth  & all  you  behold;  tho'  it  appears 
Without,  it  is  Within, 

In  your  Imagination,  of  which  this  World  of  Mor- 
tality is  but  a Shadow. 
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moved  to  Stockholm,  and  France  continued 
receiving  essential  computer  components 
from  the  US. 

As  for  Bertrand  Russell's  senility,  dis- 
covered by  the  bourgeois  press  through  a 
technique  known  as  “projection"  in  psychology 
textbooks,  Schoenman  ran  down  some  recent 
indications  to  the  contrary:  Russell's  appear- 
ance on  American  TV  three  weeks  ago  (Les 
Crane:  "Why  4s  it  that  you  are  so  anti- 

American?"  Russell:  "Am  I anti-American? 

Why,  half  my  wives  are  American."),  a recent 

article  on  NATO,  work  on  an  updated  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  completion  of  the 
third  volume  of  Russell's  autobiography,  and 
extensive  conferences  with  figures  such  as 
Nkrumah  and  Thant.  Russell  is  96.  Schoen- 
man's  own  reputed  psychic  mastery  of  his 
employer  is  unparallelled  in  history,  he 
pointed  out,  since  it  began  several  genera- 
tions before  Schoenman  was  born  with  Rus- 
sells'  anti-imperialist  activities  at  the  time 
of  the  Dreyfus  case  in  1894. 

The  effect  of  the  Tribunal  on  Sweden, 
where  testimony  and  evidence  on  US  war 
crimes  were  daily  available  to  the  public  by 
television,  offers  strong  motivation  for  the 
Studies  project  here.  The  initial  resistance 
of  the  Swedish  social-democratic  regime 
began  to  shift  as  the  Tribunal's  work  reached 
the  public,  especially  the  trade  unions.  Now 
it  has  come  to  Rusk's  declaration  last  week 
that  Sweden  is  no  longer  considered  “neutral" 
by  the  US  State  Department.  (Swedish  Prime 
minister  Erlander  replied  that  neutrality 
doesn't  mean  having  an  empty  mind — my 
•translation  from  the  Diplomatese.)  This 
shift  was  “astonishing  because  American 
investment  in  Sweden  is  tremendous",  said 


— Schoenman,  ‘but  publicity  of  the  Tribunal's 
work  had  an  effect  on  the  Swedes  which  I 
can  only  describe  as  traumatic".  One  can 
gather  something  of  what  he  means  by  studying 
the  filmed  faces  and  gestures  of  Tribunal 
participants  when  testimony  is  given. 

The  film-segments  which  Schoenman  and 
McCabe  are  carrying  around  to  catharsis 
previews  are  a 38-minute  sequence  of  part  of 
one  morning's  hearing  in  Stockholm  and  17 
minutes  of  US,  ARVN,  and  South  Korean  bru- 
tality. Neither  reel  carries  the  original 
soundtrack,  the  first  because  of  technical 
problems  and  the  second  by  design — not  to 
overstep  the  audience's  threshhold  of  anger 
and  compassion.  Hence  Schoenman  had  to 
narrate  the  first  film,  which  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do  having  been  seated  next  to 
Sartre  during  the  proceedings.  His  account 
of  what  was  said  seemed  entirely  credible. 
Indeed,  Schoenman  himself,  despite  his  shift- 
ing eyes  and  uptight  jaws,  appears  entirely 
credible.  He  is  especially  proficient  at  tech- 
nical descriptions  of  the  ways  in  which  US 
weapons  and  strategy  lacerate  the  body-tissue 
and  social  tissue  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Other  familiar  persons  in  the  38-minute 
film  include  Carl  Oglesby,  Simone  de  Beau- 
voir, Hugh  Mannes,  Peter  Weiss,  Courtland 
Cox,  and  Isaac  Deutscher.  The  only  Eastern 
European  representative  was  from  Yugo- 
slavia; others,  such  as  Yevtushenko,  were 
invited  but  sent  no  reply.  The  sequence  in- 
cludes testimony  by  Cornell  Economics  Pro- 
fessor Dowd,  describing  the  complicity  of 
American  universities;  a pretty  young  Euro- 
pean woman  doctor  reporting  on  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  medical  facilities;  and 
four  Vietnamese,  including  a 9-year-old  buf- 
falo boy  of  amazing  aplomb.  In  general,  the 
Vietnamese  both  in  this  and  the  atrocity  film 
reveal  an  incredibly  gentle  graciousness. 
There  was  a striking  sequence  of  a teenage 
Vietnamese  girl,  double  amputee,  who  brush- 
ed aside  a wisp  of  hair  falling  over  her  eye 


as  the  camera  approached,  as  if  she  were  in 

a sidewalk  cafe  rather  than  a crowded  hospital 

and  the  camera  were  arriving  for  a rendez- 
vous. 

The  shorter  film  included  previously  re- 
leased shots  of  US  bombing,  burning,  bull- 
dozing, maiming,  and  mistreatment  of  pri- 
soners, also  new  documentation  of  an  indif- 
ferent, businesslike  torture  and  slaughter  of 
prisoners.  One  wonders  why  anyone  sur- 
renders in  this  war. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  films, 
which  are  straightforward  documentary  and 
now  in  very  rough  form.  But  the  potential  is 
there.  In  the  Tribunal  hearings  there  is  al- 
ready a multiple  confunction  of  diverse  com- 
municative elements — the  direct  testimony 
of  wounded  flesh  speaking  quietly  of  how  the 
wounds  came  about;  expert  testimony  from 
investigators  (150  surgeons,  neurologists, 
doctors,  lawyers,  physiologists,  radiologists,  ■ 
dermatologists,  agrarian  economists,  etc. 
were  sent  to  North  Vietnam)  whose  words 
were  borne  out  by  slides  of  what  they  de- 
scribe— sometimes  slides  of  themselves  at 
the  scene  of  destruction  balancing  the  suit- 
and-tie  atmosphere  of  the  hearing  room, 
sometimes  technical  charts,  photos  and  x- 
rays  pointing  like  Geiger  counters  to  the 
activities  of  thousands  of  American  technol- 
ogists who  “are  only  doing  their  job"  of  dev- 
eloping genocidal  equipment;  careful,  soph- 
isticated questioning  by  the  international 
elite  which  cuts  point  by  point,  like  a brain 
surgeon’s  knife,  to  the  underlying  abcess  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Whether  much  will  be  done  with  the  material 
remains  to  be  seen;  the  audience  problem 
facing  avant-garde  filmmakers  is  doubled 
here — the  thing  cannot  be  entertaining.  From 
Schoenman's  projection,  we  can  expect  a 
traditional  narrative  film.  However,  his 

continued  on  page  13 
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FOR  SALE!  1959  INT  METRO  2-ton 
van-new  brakes-good  for  living  in,  or 
for  delivery-best  offer  lower  to  family. 
Call  Paul,  525-1860 

FOR  SALE!  18  foot  sailboat,  outboard, 
trailer,  excellent  family  or  beginners 
boat.  $1200/?  843-5611 

GROOVY  INCENSE— wholesale  only. 
Strawberry,  Mandarin  orange,  Pepper- 
mint, Sassafras  and  many  more.  Free 
samples  & catalog-Olfactory,  1857-c 
7th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE!  “Is  there  Intelligent  life  on 
Earth?  25?  buys  this  protest  button  or 
any  of  our  600  other  titles.  Free  list! 
Psychedelia  & poster  catalog  10?.  AR- 
IES, box  666ET,  Aptus,  Calif.  95003 

SNCC  NEEDS  YOUR  TRADING  STAMPS! 
All  kinds,  esp.  Green,  Blue  Chip,  Top 
value.  Send  to  Marin  Co.  Friends  of 
SNCC,  P O.  Box  210,  Mill  Valley,  Ca. 

Dig  Macrobiotics?  The  GOOD  KARMA 
CAFE  needs  good  woman  to  help  run 
cafe.  Please  contact  Joe  Sage,  621- 
4112.  Or  drop  In  501  Dolores,  SF. 


SUBLET  wanted  for  summer.  About  5 
rooms,  up  to  $150,  any  SF  hill.  Reli- 
able couple  (editor  and  ex-playwright). 
Garson,  775-1843  or  863-7775. 


Almost  Free  Astrology 
Accurate  Chart  and  small  rap.  Send 
exact  birth  time,  place,  date.  Only  $2.00 
Superorganic  PO  Box  9056  Berkeley 
94719 


“WHITE  FOLKS 
GOTTA 

GET  TOGETHER'’ 


Conference  on  White  Organizing 
May  11,  12  lo  A M -5  P M 
Gallery  Lounge— S F.  State 

Information 


658-6991 

845-7096 
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THE  THEATER 

2980  College  Ave.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

MOLIERE'S  COMEDY 
ADVENTURES  OF  SCAPIN 


849-2791 


OPENS  FRI  MAY  10 
Thereafter  WED.  thru  SAT  8:30 
GEN.  $1.75  STUDENT  $1.25 
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May  0.  1968 
Charles  tweed 

For  some  years  in  my  life,  I wanted  to  be 
a stock  car  driver.  It  started  when  my  father 
took  me  to  the  Langhorne  Speedway  near 
Philadelphia.  The  year  was  1953,  when  big, 
blimp-shaped  Hudson  Hornets  were  eating  up 
all  the  other  cars  at  the  races.  I wasn't  sure 
that  I should  go,  since  I had  recently  heard  a 
priest  condemn  stock  car  racing  as  sinful. 
However,  he  had  been  talking  specifically 
about  the  Yellow  Jacket  Speedway  in  Camden, 
not  about  Langhorne.  Moreover,  he  had  said 
nothing  about  WATCHING  stock  car  racing. 

Once  I got  there  I forgot  a 11  about  the  priest. 
I would  gladly  go  to  hell  for  this.  Thirty 
thousand  of  us  sat  baking  in  the  sun,  while 
down  below  a few  dozen  cars  growled  and 
popped  in  the  dust.  That  was  the  major  thing 
about  stock  car  racing — the  noise  and  the 
dust.  The  Hudson  Hornets  made  a noise  like 
a vacuum  cleaner  when  a sock  or  a big  wad 
of  paper  gets  stuck  in  the  hose.  Every  once 
in  a while  there  was  a loud  bang,  and  everyone 
would  stand  up  and  look  around.  All  you  cquld 
see  was  a cloud  of  orange  dust,  and  then  a 
tow-truck  dragging  the  wrinkled  corpse  of  a 
car  through  the  infield.  The  drivers  were 
-never  hurt. 

The  best  driver  at  Langhorne  was  Dick 
Rathman.  He  won  every  race  I saw  there,  in 
a black  Hudson  Hornet.  Langhorne  was  a 
circular  mile,  but  most  men  drove  it  as  if  it 
were  an  oval.  Rathman  drove  it  like  a circle. 
He  would  plant  the  tail  of  his  Hornet  against 
the  guardrail,  then  put  his  foot  to  the  floor. 
No  one  else  ever  drove  that  far  out  on  the 
track,  so  it  was  all  loose  dirt.  The  crowd 
would  cheer  when  Rathman  came  around,  car 
against  the  rail,  sending  up  a plume  of  dirt 
thirty  feet  high.  It  looked  like  a speedboat 
racing  against  cars.  Eventually  the  dirt 
would  come  down  on  us,  so  that  everyone 


looked  amorphous  when  the  race  was  finished. 

My  favorite  driver  was  Tim  Flock,  the 
national  champion.  Like  most  of  the  other 
drivers  he  had  been  a whiskey-runner  down 
South  before  he  turned  to  auto  racing.  What  I 
liked  most  about  him  was  that  he  was  tall  and 
skinny,  like  me.  I figured  that  I would  grow 
up  to  look  like  him,  and  the  one  thing  I could 
salvage  out  of  my  appearance  would  be  my 
skill  as  a stock  car  driver.  I cut  out  a picture 
of  Tim  Flock  from  my  racing  program.  He 
was  leaning  against  his  Hudson  Hornet  with 
one  skinny  arm,  and  holding  his  crash  helmet 
with  the  other.  I made  a stamp  out  of  my 
lettering  kit,  and  stamped  my  name  on  his 
car  in  thick  ink.  It  said: 

CHARLES  TWEED 

PROFESSIONAL  STOCK  CAR  DRIVER 

I kept  the  picture  in  a drawer. 

After  two  years  of  Langhorne  I moved  back 
to  my  home  town  of  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
The  Speedway  there  was  small-time,  not  like 
Langhorne.  It  was  a quarter-mile,  red  clay 
track,  dug  out  of  a cow  pasture.  All  through 
the  week  the  cows  grazed  quietly  around  and 
inside  the  Speedway.  Then  on  Friday  nights 
they  would  be  ushered  out  while  the  cow  pies 
were  scraped  off  the  track. 

For  weeks  I read  about  the  Friday  night 
races  at  the  Bloomington  Speedway.  The 
newspaper  always  ran  the  same  ad.  It  showed 
an  old  Ford  up  on  its  nose,  probably  in  the  act 
of  flipping,  with  others  speeding  recklessly 
by.  The  stories  after  the  race  were  always 
the  same,  too.  They  said,  “Ronnie  Breedlove 
flipped  end-over-end  six  times  in  the  feature. 
He  climbed  out  of  his  car  and  waved  to  the 
anxious  crowd  that  he  was  all  right." 

When  I finally  got  out  to  the  Bloomington 
Speedway,  I found  that  it  was  not  up  to  Lang- 
horne standards.  The  cars  were  slow,  and 
although  they  banged  around  a lot,  they  did  not 


provide  many  anxious  moments.  When  they 
rolled  over,  which  was  rare,  they  simply 
tipped  and  fell.  Only  one  car  ever  went  end- 
over-end,  and  that  happened  when  its  front 
end  caught  the  lip  of  the  track.  It  went  over 
like  a crowbar  and  landed  on  its  roof. 

Then  came  the  Unlimited  Modifides.  The 
Speedway  management  brought  them  in  be- 
cause the  crowd  no  longer  believed  the  news- 
paper ad,  and  was  growing  thin.  The  Unlim- 
iteds  were  tiny,  hand-built  cars  with  barely 
enough  room  for  the  driver.  But  they  had 
enormous  engines  which  were  powerful  and 
noisy.  From  twenty  miles  away  they  sounded 
like  a model  airplane  engine  right  next  to  you. 
Up  close  they  sounded  like  a machine  gun 
firing  a continuous  bullet. 

Now  the  Speedway  was  glorious.  People 
came  from  counties  around  to  watch  and  listen 
to  the  Unlimiteds.  The  Unlimiteds  were  ser- 
ious business.  Whenever  one  got  nudged  off 
the  track  during  a race,  there  would  be  a fight 
in  the  pits  afterwards.  The  pit  crews  would 
drop  their  tools  and  run  to  the  scene.  The 
crowd  in  the  stands  would  look  over  and  say 
things  like,  “By  god,  must  be  old  Dorval 
Bohaugh  fattin  Jimmy  Walsh." 

Everyone's  favorite  driver  was  Cecil  Bea- 
vers, from  Bedford.  Cecil  was  an  inspiration. 

I once  saw  him  go  into  a turn  behind  three 
cars.  They  kicked  up  so  much  dust  no  one 
could  see  what  happened,  but  somehow  Cecil's 
little  pink  and  white  Unlimited  broke  through 
the  dust  in  the  lead.  The  crowd  nearly  fainted. 
Lf  you  put  Stirling  Moss  in  this  race,  I thought, 
Cecil  would  beat  him.  After  watching  Cecil 
Beavers,  people  would  get  into  their  own  cars 
and  roar  in  tribute  through  the  pasture  parking 
lot,  their  tires  spinning  and  churning  through 
the  cow  pies. 

continued  on  page  15 
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silhouettes  through  his  Inflamed  eyes,  and 
was  limping  because  his  leg  had  been  man- 
gled by  a load  of  prune-sized  buckshot. 

Q And  then  what  happened? 

A The  cops  began  shouting  and  rejoic- 
ing “We  got  the  niggers!  We  got  the  nig- 
gers. We  got  em  . . .’’  They  were  ordered 
to  stretch  out  on  the  ground.  Bobby  was 
searched.  There  was  no  need  to  search 
Eldrldge;  he  was  completely  naked.  Bobby 
was  only  partially  undressed. 

Q Would  you  like  some  water? 

A.  No.  Then  they  experienced  the  long- 
est five  minutes  In  the  world.  (Pause) 
Some  10  or  12  cops  gathered  around  and 
began  kicking  them.  They  stomped  El- 
drldge's bleeding  leg.  Kicked  Bobby  over 
and  over  again  In  the  head.  Kept  kicking 
him  In  his  ribs.  Both  men  could  do  nothing 
but  cover  their  faces. 

Cops  with  shotguns  and  carbines  jabbed 
them  in  the  rectum.  A symbolic  rape  . . . 

(on  ...  long  . . . pause  . . let  this  bes- 
tiality sink  in) 

Q And  then  what  happened? 

A “Get  off  ya  asses,  run  over  there  and 
get  in  that  squad  car  before  we  blow  you  to 
a nigger  hell!"  was  the  next  command.  In 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  many  search- 
lights, with  eyes  running  tears  from  the 
gas,  Bobby  got  off  of  the  ground  and  start- 
ed In  the  direction  where  he  must  have 
thought  the  squad  cars  were.  Bobby  moved 
forward,  slowly,  In  a kind  of  hop-skip. 

Eldrldge  tried,  but  got  no  higher  than  a 
crouch  before  fajllng  on  his  bleeding  leg. 

As  he,  Eldrldge,  was  falling  he  heard  a cop 
shout  "Shoot!" 

Almost  Instantaneously  Eldrldge  heard 
the  screaming  roar  of  death  from  a dozen 
guns,  Bobby's  body  shook  In  mid-air  as 
parts  of  body  and  face  were  ground  Into 
jelly. 

(pause pause  . . . pause  . . . .) 


Oakland  Pigs,  and  only  one  of  them  was  a 
Panther: 

1.  They  shot  dead  David  J.  Giles,  30 
years  old,  of  125G-G7th  St.,  in  the  back. 
The  Oakland  Pigs  called  it  Justifiable... 

2.  They  shot  dead  Lawrence  Hughes  23 
years  old.  He  lived  at  512  Foothill  Blvd. 
He  was  shot  In  the  back.  Oakland  called  it 
“excusable"... 

3.  They  shot  dead  Ronald  Foster.  He 
was  20  years, old.  He  lived  at  1081- 
106th  Avenue.  He  was  shot  In  the  back. 
Oakland  said  it  was  "justifiable." 

4.  They  shot  dead  Roy  L.  Greene  20 
years  of  age.  He  lived  at  1342-107th  Ave- 
nue. He  was  shot  in  the  back.  Oakland 
Pigs  said  it  was  "Justifiable." 

Those  are  just  the  ones  killed.  It  does 
not  include  scores  more  who  were  shot 
and  were  lucky  enough  to  live. 

DEF  ATTY:  I've  no  further  question. 
You're  one  of  those  smart  alecks  who 
pretends  to  have  an  answer  for  every- 
thing. 

PROS:  The  prosecution  rests. 

DEFENSE  MOTIONS  TO  DISMISS  THE 
CASE 

DEF  Your  Honor,  at  this  time  I would 
move  to  have  the  charges  dismissed. 
First,  this  Black  Peoples’  Tribunal  is 
illegal  There  are  no  provisions  under 
the  Constitution  that  give  Black  people 
the  right  to  pass  judgment  on,  or  bring 
to  trial,  a policeman. 


Q If  Eldrldge  were  to  testify  In  this 
tribunal,  would  his  testimony  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  yours? 

A Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Panther  Wendell  Wells  were 
to  testify,  would  his  testimony  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  yours? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  order  to  shoot  given  by 
this  defendant,  this... sitting  here’ 

A.  Yes. 

PROS:  The  defense  attorney  may  cross- 
examine. 

JUDGE:  Before  the  defense  attorney  be- 
gins cross-examination  of  Mr.  Seale 
and  before  the  other  witnesses  are  pre- 
sented, there's  a function  to  be  carried 
out. 

This  is  a tribunal.  You  are  asked  to 
maintain  your  quiet  and  respectful  at- 
titude. The  ushers  will  pass  briefly 
among  you.  Such  monies  as  you  con- 
tribute will  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
and  aid  the  various  funds  seeking  to 
aid  the  situation  and  crisis  which  we 
Black  people  In  this  community  are 
faced  with  at  this  time. 

DRUMMER:  Here  play  martial  music.  Soft 
hushed,  persistant,  slow— yet  drlving: 
without  syncopation,  but  yet  speaking  a 
black  truth. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION  OF  BOBBY  SEALE 
BY  DEFENSE  ATTORNEY 
DEF  ATT:  Now  Bobby,  aren't  you  stretch- 
ing the  truth  a little  bit  when  you  sug- 
gest that  the  "Pigs",  as  you  call  them 
are  brutalizing  andklllingBlaekpeople? 
Isn’  t It  Just  the  Panthers,  who  announce 
that  they  hate  cops  and  carry  guns,  that 
are  having  trouble,  eh? 

*n  0,8  last  couple  of  months,  five 
FIVE  Black  men  have  been  lynched  by  the 
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These  kinds  of  trials  by  Peoples' 
tribunals  can  only  lead  to  anarchy.  We 
would  have  no  government.  Take  Oak- 
land for  example.  98%  of  the  police- 
men are  white.  If  this  policeman  is  con- 
victed by  this  court,  all  of  those  white 
policeman  may  resign.  What  could  we  do 
then...? 

SECOND,  the  grand  jury  which  hand- 
ed down  the  indictment,  and  the  trial 
jury  here  is  all  black.  There  is  no 
way  possible,  and  you  know  it  your 
Honor,  for  a white  Oakland  policeman  to 
get  a fair  trial  from  an  all  black  jury. 
I call  to  your  attention  the  case  of 
POWELL  V ALABAMA  where  a color- 
ed person  was  tried  by  an  all  white  jury 
from  which  colored  people  were  system- 
atically excluded.  I submit  your  honor, 
that  we  white  people  have  the  same  rights 
as  Negroes. 

THIRD,  I call  to  your  Honors  at- 
tention, that  the  trial  atmosphere  here 
is  prejudicial.  How  can  a man  get  a 
fair  trial  from  a jury  when  all  these 
guards  and  fierce  looking  people  are 
standing  around  and  sitting  in  the  audi- 
ence glaring  at  my  client?  How  could 
this  jury  sitting  here  get  the  impression 
that  my  client  is  other  than  a danger- 
ous beast  Infected  with  the  rabies? 

JUDGE:  Mr.  Prosecutor,  do  you  have  any 
response  to  these  motions? 

PROS:  No,  your  Honor.  The  defense  made 
the  same  motions  earlier.  Arguments 
made  by  me  at  that  time  are  known. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  repeating  them. 

JUDGE:  Mr.  Defense  Attorney.  Black  peo- 
ple do  have  the  right  to  judge  and  try 
policemen— white  and  black— in  a Black 
People’s  Tribunal  According  to  your 
constitution,  government  is  derived  from 
the  people.  We  are  the  people.  We  are 
the  people  as  much  as  the  richest  white 
man  your  fertile  mind  could  now  think 
of. 

Now  as  for  the  consitution.  In  a Black 
People’s  Tribunal  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  only  advisory,  not 
mandatory.  By  that  I mean,  in  a Black 
People’s  Tribunal,  your  constitution 
need  not  be  followed. 

For  Black  people,  that  constitution  is 
suspect. 

The  people  who  wrote  that  constitu- 
tion were  the  white  racists  of  that  day. 
Patrick  Henry  was  a slave-owner; 
George  Washington  was  a slave-owner; 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a slave-owner; 
And  you  have  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to 
honor  that  constitution  in  a Black  Peo- 
ple's tribunal.  In  the  very  document  it- 
self, it  admits  us  Blacks  as  to  being 
only  “three-fifths”  of  a human. 

Now,  as  for  your  second  argument  the 
one  suggesting  that  this  trial  is  illegal 
because  the  jurors  are  not  the  PEERS 
of  the  policeman  on  trial. 

This  court  recognizes  no  race.  Yel- 
low people,  red  people,  brown  people 
and  black  people  are  all  the  same  be- 
fore  us.  You  don’t  know  me,  but  if  you 


did  you  wouldn't  make  that  suggestion. 
But  let  me  add  this.  We  Black  people 
are  as  much  the  peers  of  that  white 
policeman  sitting  here  on  trial,  as  are 
all  of  the  many  hundreds  of  white  grand 
juries,  and  all-white  trial  juries  that 
sit  in  the  courts  In  California  and  find 
black  defendants  guilty. 

I insist  that  you  must  assume  ( or 
act  like  you  assume,  so  long  as  you 
are  in  this  Tribunal)  that  Black  people 
are  just  as  “fair"  as  white  people. 

Mr.  Defense  Attorney.  Call  your  wit- 
nesses If  you  have  any.  This  Tribunal 
will  proceed. 

DEF.  ATTY  : Clerk  will  you  please 
swear  In  the  defendant. 

CLERK:  Raise  your  right  hand.  (Defen- 
dant raises  his  left)  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  that  the  testimony  that  you  are 
about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
so  help  you. 

DEF.:  I do. 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DE- 
FENDANT 

ATTY:  State,  your  name,  address  and 
occupation 

A.  Capt.  Thomas  Hill,  Chief  of  the  un- 
iformed policemen,  City  of  Oakland.  I 

presently  reside  at  the  Hotel.  My 

family  and  I had  to  move  there  because 
last  week  my  home  was  destroyed  by  a 
“mysterious"  bombing. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a member 
of  the  Oakland  Police  force? 

A.  16  years,  2 months  and  1 day. 
Do  you  want  the  hours? 

Q No,  not  the  hours.  What  schools 
have  you  attended  and  what  special  train- 
ing have  you  had  as  a law  enforcement 
officer? 

A.  I graduated  from  Berkeley  High  School 
at  the  head  of  my  class.  I’ve  taken  three 
special  course  in  criminology  from  the 
University  of  California  and  I am  a grad- 
uate from  the  FBI  school  in  Washington 
who  holds  the  record  for  the  highest 
score  ever  to  be  obtained.  I have  a special 
and  personal  commendation  from  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Q.  During  your  16  years  of  service  have 
you  received  any  special  commendations? 

A.  Yes.  In  1952  I was  walking  a beat  in 
West  Oakland  and  an  Insane  colored  man 
attacked — 

Q.  That's  alright  about  the  citations, 
(embarrassed)  The  prosecution  has  im- 
plied that  you  are  a racist  and  that  you 
are  a member  of  racist  law  enforcement 
agency,  the  Oakland  police. 

A.  That’s  not  true.  As  a boy  I lived  in 
an  integrated  neighborhood.  I’ve  never  had 
any  problems  with  race.  There’s  no  racism 
in  the  Oakland  police  department,  either. 
I’ve  told  all  my  men  that  I won’t  toler- 
ate it.  That  we're  here  to  protect  all  ci- 
tizens and  the  colored  people  are  as  much 
citizens  as  the  white  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I’ve  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  them  that  if 
I find  one  of  them  expressing  racial 
prejudice,  I'll  strip  him  of  his  badge  on 
the  spot.  We  don’t  want  and  we  don’t 
need  that  kind  of  man  on  the  force.  He’ll 
create  more  problems  for  us  than  we  can 
solve. 

The  Chief  of  police,  Chief  Charles  Gains 
and  Mayor  Reading  have  taken  the  same  po- 
sition. 

Q.  Let's  go  now  to  the  night  that  Bobby 
Hutton  was— that  he  died.  What  do  you 
know  about  that? 

A.  When  I arrived  on  the  scene  some 
75  to  90  officers  were  In  the  area  and 
they  had  this  white  building  with  the  red 
steps  surrounded  and  shooting  at  it. 

After  being  told  that  there  were  some 
Panthers  in  it  and  that  an  officer  had  been 
wounded,  I ordered  the  men  to  regroup  be- 
hind the  floodlights.  I then  had  those  flood- 
lights turned  on  the  building  so  that  we 
could  see  anyone  who  appeared.  I posi- 
tioned my  men  behind  the  lights  and  joined 
them  in  the  shooting,  to  help  subdue  the 
subjects  inside  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
avoid  endangering  lives  any  longer  than 
necessary. 

Q.  What  were  your  men  shooting? 

A.  The  lieutenant  had  a Thompson 
submachine  gun.  I had  a Stoner,  and  the 
others  had  carbines,  shotguns,  and  of 
course,  their  service  revolvers. 

Q.  What  happened  then? 

A.  In  between  the  volley  of  shots  I heard 
the  scream  of  some  women  asking  to  be 
let  out.  At  first  I thought  this  was  some 
sort  of  trick,  but  then  I decided  to  take 
a chance  because  the  other  colored  citi- 
zens in  these  organizations  would  lose 
sight  of  the  Panther  attack  and  start  blam- 
ing us  for  killing  some  lady.  The  firing 
ceased.  The  people  on  the  second  floor 
came  out  and  I ordered  them  taken  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  scene  and 
Interrogated  To  see  if  the  old  lady  and 
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the  aged  man  were  involved  with  the  Pan7~ 
thers. 

We  started  firing  again  as  soon  as  the 
people  from  the  upstairs  were  clear 
Q.  Was  there  tear  gas  being  used  at 
this  time? 

A.  Yes,  of  course.  And  then  I ordered 
the  tracer  bullets  to  be  used  to  set  the 
place  on  fire.  This  would  end  the  siege 
in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Was  the  place  set  on  fire? 

A.  Yes,  and  in  a few  minutes  I heard 
another  holler  about  surrender.  I holler- 
ed back  for  those  inside  to  come  out  with 
their  hands  In  the  air. 

Q.  What  happened? 

A.  It  was  the  strangest  and  funniest 
sight  I think  I’ve  ever  seen.  There  was 
this  one  tall  colored  subject,  as  naked 
as  a jay- bird  holding  the  hand  of  the  other 
colored  subject,  the  shorter  one.  The  one 
I later  learned  to  be  named  Hutton.  They 

walked  and  staggered  like  they  were  drunk. 

(Smile,  as  if  to  inject  humor,  then  wipe 
it  quickly  off  your  face,  because  you  have 
quickly  recognized  there  is  no  humor  NOW 
in  this  situation.) 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? 

A.  I ordered  them  to  stretch  out  on 
the  ground.  Then  my  men  and  I walked 
over  to  search  them.  We  only  had  to 
search  the  one,  Hutton,  who  was  only  strip- 
ped from  the  waist  up.  Some  of  the  other 
men  went  in  cautiously  to  see  if  there 
were  others  still  in  the  building.  When 
we  ascertained  there  were  no  others,  l 

ordered  the  two  colored  subjects  to  get  into 
the  squad  car.  They  both  started  getting  up 
The  Hutton  fellow  got  up  a little  faster. 
Then,  I'm  not  too  sure  what  happened.  You 
see,  there  was  a ring  of  officers  just 
beyond  the  spotlights  which  were  lighting 
up  the  area,  and  as  Hutton  moved  out 
in  a little  trot  one  of  them  must  have 
seen  the  glint  of  something  reflected  in 
the  light.  Maybe  It  was  his  belt  buckle 
Anyway,  an  officer  whom  I don't  know, 
shouted  to  warn  us:  "He's  got  a gun!" 

Instantaneously,  I shouted  to  the  men 
“shoot"  while  at  the  same  time  firing 
the  Stoner  rifle  I had.  I have  no  idea 
how  many  officers  shot  at  that  time, 
(pause. ..at  this  point  there  will  probably 
be  some  expression  of  resentment  and  dis- 
belief from  the  audience.  Judge  will  bang 
gavel  for  order) 

Q.  Then.  Captain  Hill,  you  would  say 
that  the  death  was  accidental,  that  It  was 
all  an  accident,  eh? 

A.  Yes,. ..yes,  that’s  right.  It  was  all  an 
accident.  No  one  intended  to  kill  him.  It 
was  an  accident. 

(Again  there  will  probably  be  audience 
response  and  the  need  for  the  gavel  to 
bring  order) 

DEFENDANT:  (Frightened,  bewildered, 
just  plain  scared  shitless)  Judge,  let 
me  say  something,  let  me  say  some- 
thing... 

ATTY:  No,  you  just  answer  questions  as 
I put  them  to  you. 

DEF:  No,  I can  clear  It  up,  just  let  me 
explain  it  (breaks  off  his  atty's  sen- 
tence.) 

(Def.  Atty  turns  away  in  disgust  at  his 
pig-headed  client.) 

DEFENDANT:  (In  an  excited  and  pleading 
tone)  Like  I told  you.  it  was  a mistake, 
all  a mistake,  so  help  me  God.  But 
you’ve  got  to  understand  the  position  of 
the  police.  We  were  all  a little  excited. 
Here  it  was  late  at  night,  dark,  and 
the  Panthers  were  Involved.  Everyl  - 
knows  that  they  are  cop  killers  and  that 
they  are  armed  with  all  sorts  of  guns 
How  could  we  know  how  many  of  them 
might  be  in  the  area,  and  might  be 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  fellows  we 
had  surrounded? 

We’ve  got  wives  and  kids  and  families 
and  our  job,  you  know,  isn’t  the  safest 
one. 

We  take  it  because  we  want  to  serve 
Think  about  the  many  times  we*  re  called 
upon  to  save  lives  Involved  in  accidents 
and  things  like  that. 

Now  take  this  Hutton  fellow,  is  he 
really  worth  all  this  bother  when  some- 
thing was  merely  an  accident’  He  was 
a school  drop-out,  probably  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  that  would  have... 

JUDGE:  Silence!  Silence!  You’ve  gone  too 
far  Hill  You've  gone  too  far!  Bobby 
was  the  most  important  person  in  the 
world,  because  he  was  one  of  us,  blood 
of  our  blood,  flesh  of  our  flesh... and 
far  more  important  than  the  most  exalted 
white  person  your  fecal  mentality  < ould 
think  of.  By  trying  to  say  that  Bobby 
Hutton  wasn’t  important,  you've  re- 
minded us  again  that  the  patience  of  400 
years  is  not  inexhaustible.  It  Is  ex- 
hausted. 

—copyright  1968  by  Len  Holt 
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sandy  darlington 

Do  your  head  a favor  and  listen  to  the 
Quicksilver  Messenger  Service.  They’ll  show 
you  the  whole  world  inside  their  music  and 
they'll  ease  your  mind  while  they're  at  it. 
They're  all  Virgos,  hence  the  name,  and  their 
first  LP  is  out  May  27th  on  Capitol. 

In  performance  they  mainly  do  other  peo- 
ple's songs,  like  “Mona",  “Smokestack  Light- 
ning”, “Back  Door  Man",  and  “Who  Do  You 
Love?”  But  on  the  LP,  most  of  the  songs  are 
originals,  including  “The  Fool”,  which  lasts 
17  minutes.  Their  music  is  clean-edged  and 
direct,  like  Steve  McQueen  looks,  and  as 
honest  as  your  teachers  told  you  Abe  was 
when  you  were  in  grade  school. 

Quicksilver  develop  their  arrangements 
much  further  and  more  solidly  than  most 
bands,  in  a dramatic  way  that  you  might  call 
rock  opera,  whereby  they  build  a section  until 
it  seems  like  the  whole  song  and  then  turn  a 
corner  into  something  very  different  and  Show 
you  how  it's  all  part  of  the  same  world.  It’s 
like  they  were  taking  you  through  a big  groovy 
house  and  said:  Here’s  the  dining  room,  and 
you  see  a long  table,  carved  chairs  and  mir- 
rors everywhere.  Then  they  take  you  through 
a tiny  side-door  you  hadn't  noticed  at  first, 
into  a huge  hall  full  of  wild  animal  trophies 
and  medieval  flags.  And  through  a window 
you  can  see  the  garden,  and  beyond  that,  the 
ocean. 

When  a band  goes  in  for  heavy  dramatic 
effects,  the  temptation  is  to  throw  in  a lot  of 
struggle  noises  and  temper  tantrums,  like 
Vanilla  Fudge,  coming  on  like  Samson  with 
that  jawbone,  as  though  it's  not  really  music 
without  a little  bloodshed.  Whereas  Quick- 
silver just  get  up  and  do  their  thing,  clearly 
and  straightforward,  more  like  Mozart  than 
Wagner,  without  any  pseudo-sweat,  because 
it  comes  naturally  to  them. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what  a 
band  is  saying,  and  of  their  life  style.  A band 
develops  by  combining  each  person's  tech- 
nical ideas  and  their  tastes,  until  everybody's 
notions  of  “What  could  work  here?”  and  “What 
would  feel  groovy?"  all  fit  together.  The 
result  is  the  sound  of  that  band.  But  a lot  of 
non-musical  things  also  help  determine  that 
sound,  such  as  why  did  the  band  get  together, 
who  leads,  are  they  equal,  are  they  in  a big 
hurry  to  succeed  and  what  do  they  mean  by 
success?  The  music  that  results  from  this 
process  not  only  reflects  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  who  make  it,  it  advocates  that  life. 

For  instance,  the  Monkees.  They’re  pack- 
aged, by  producers  who  want  a fast  returnon 
their  investment.  Then  there's  the  part- 
packaged,  like  the  Mamas  and  Papas  who  do 
the  vocal  thing  but  use  session  men  for  the 
instrumental.  The  result  can  be  groovy  music 
in  any  case,  but  when  it's  packaged  it  usually 
represents  the  life  style  of  people  who  get 
together  more  for  business  or  for  glamor  than 
for  love.  So  when  a situation  develops  like  in 
San  Francisco  where  groups  of  people  care 
enough  to  go  through  all  the  difficulties  of 
building  themselves  into  a tight  musical 
sounds,  and  they  go  through  all  it  takes  to  get 
nougn  to  uve  on  ana  to  get  along  together, 
eir  life-style  is  quite  different  fromsome- 
ody  who  is  a Pro  in  the  Hollywood  sense, 
nd  this  shows  in  the  music. 

What  Hollywood  means  by  Pro  is  someone 
W 0 has  worked  his  way  through  all  the  angles 

in-fighting  of  the  Industry,  someone  who 
as  learned  to  take  orders,  to  fit  into  the 
corporate  world  and  who  yet  has  some  touch 
0 is  own  left.  Somebody  like  Dean  Martin 
0r  Herb  Alpert.  These  people  naturally  ap- 
peal to  suburbanite  young-marrieds  who  are 
struggling  up  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  great 
white  ladder  and  who  look  up  to  somebody  who 
i^s  succeeded  at  the  same  game  they're  in, 
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Russell  Tribunal 

continued  from  page  10 

extensive  consultation  with  Godard,  Truffaut 
and  others  may  be  reflected  in  the  finished 
product. 

Afterwards  there  was  a question  period. 
EXPRESS  TIMES:  “You  have  said  that  you 

wish  to  raise  consciousness  and  also  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  not  an  isolated  incident,  but 
the  result  of  a comprehensive  policy.  What 
perspective  do  you  have  on  the  political  job 
which  needs  to  be  done  here  and  the  ways  the 
work  of  the  Tribunal  can  be  used  in  doing  it?” 
SCHOENMAN:  “The  policy  question  will  be 

raised  in  the  film  through  questioning  by 
members  of  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  rather 
than  by  those  who  put  the  film  together.  . . . 
Of  course  each  of  us  involved  has  his  own 


perspective,  but  it  would  be  sectarian  to  at- 
tempt to  go  beyond  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence." 

A woman  wanted  to  know  if  it  were  true  that 
the  Viet  Cong  are  supplying  dope  to  our  boys 
to  weaken  their  morale.  Schoenman  launched 
into  an  account  of  the  US officers'corps  take- 
over of  the  multi-million  opium  and  heroin 
trade  in  Southeast  Asia  from  the  indigenous 
ruling  elite.  Ky,  who  began  his  rise  to  power 
as  a collaborator  and  pimp  for  the  French 
occupation  army,  is  now  allowed onlya  minor 
province  in  the  dope  realm.  As  for  “our 
boys",  they  only  get  a few  packets  of  grass 
from  all  this;  the  officers  have  a monopoly 
on  the  hard  stuff.  “Grass?”  Schoenman:  “I 
should  have  said  marijuana.” 

Those  wishing  to  further  the  project  by  con- 
tributions or  distributions  should  contact 
The  Bertrand  Russell  Peace  Foundation,  P.O. 
Box  69790,  Los  Angeles  90069,  phone  (212) 
272-1174.  Earmark  “Studies  in  the  Third 
World.” 
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like  Herb  Alpert:  He's  their  kind  of  guy. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Herb  Alpert  fans  don't 
like,  and  probably  resent,  the  music  of  groups 
like  Quicksilver,  just  as  they  resent  what  they 
call  hippies.  They  say  we're  weird.  What 
they  mean  by  “weird”  is  that  we  tend  to  re- 
late person  to  person  rather  than  status  to 
status  and  it  gets  on  their  nerves. 

So  in  such  a world  amidst  the  cross-fire 
and  explosion  of  all  these  values,  it  clears 
my  head  to  sit  on  the  floor  at  the  Avalon  and 
listen  to  the  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service 
make  direct  solid  Existence  music  that  is 
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about  living  more  than  about  tripping  out. 
You  could  make  love  by  it,  but  you  could  also 
dig  in  the  garden  or  eat  dinner  or  fly  kites  or 
play  pinball  machines.  They  make  musical 
decisions  that  are  consistently  right  and  that 
at  the  same  time  seem  effortless,  like  the 
Beatles.  In  fact  they're  a lot  like  the  Beatles, 
not  in  their  sound  but  for  that  same  feeling 
of  underlying  stability.  Like  instead  of  run- 
ning around  on  fire,  they  just  calm  down  and 
gather  all  they  see  into  their  music,  so  that 
the  message  is:  Take  it  easy  and  dig  every- 
thing: Life  is  the  trip. 
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PG&E  Saboteur  Talks 


continued  from  front  page 

“Paper  Is  our  target  as  much  as  elec- 
tricity Is,"  he  says.  “You  stop  the  elec- 
tricity and  you  stop  the  electric  type- 
writers and  the  billing  machines  and  the 
computers.” 

Like  the  other  saboteurs  at  work  In  the 
Bay  Area,  The  Wasp  and  his  group  de- 
sign their  projects  so  as  not  to  hurt  any- 
one, They  see  their  enemy  as  The  Go- 
vernment and  The  Establishment,  not  the 
people.  The  Wasp  Is  aware  that  It  Is  tech- 
nically possible  for  a small  group  of  back- 
yard saboteurs  to  knock  out  a whole  re- 
gional power  grid,  but  he  balks  at  the 
Idea.  “People  In  Iron  lungs  and  so  forth, 
they  have  access  to  emergency  power 
sources,  I know,  but  If  you  blow  the  whole 
system  out  you’re  likely  to  cause  some 
deaths." 

An  “action  group.”  The  Wasp  says, 
should  consist  of  no  more  than  ten  peo- 
ple, In  two-man  teams  with  a vehicle  for 
each  team.  The  best  all-around  vehicle  Is 
a panel  truck  or  microbus.  “It  generally 
takes  two  people  for  any  operation,  one  of 
them  to  drive."  An  action  group  can  get 
along  with  only  one  "technical  person"  to 
Invent  and  manufacture  technical  devices. 

The  best  form  of  organization,  says  The 
Wasp,  is  the  “anarchistic,  Quaker  town 
meeting"  type,  based  on  mutual  trust  and 
respect  rather  than  authority.  “If  you  can 
manage  without  meetings,  doit.  When  your 
life  style  centers  around  naturally  seeing 
certain  people,  you  can  Just  kind  of  fall  to- 
gether without  ever  calling  a meeting." 

He  listed  some  actions  that  his  group 
wasn’t  prepared  to  do — “not  exactly  our 
thing" — but  that  other  groups  might  un- 
dertake in  striking  back  at  an  oppressive 
government. 

1)  “People  talk  about  diversionary  action 
to  draw  cops  out  of  the  ghettos  when  the 
time  comes,  to  take  the  pressure  off  our 
black  brothers.  Best  thing  is  to  throw 
bricks  through  bank  windows.  When  bur- 
glar alarms  In  banks  go  off,  the  cops  get 


there  in  a nurry." 

2)  “Get  a whole  lot  of  .22  bullets  and  a 
long  fuse.  (See  below  for  how  to  make  the 
fuse)  Wrap  the  fuse  around  the  base  of 
a bullet,  let  it  run  a few  inches,  then  around 
another  bullet,  till  you  have  as  long  a chain 
as  you  can  handle.  Light  It  and  DROP  IT 
IN  A STORM  DRAIN  in  front  of  the  mayor’s 
house,  or  near  city  hall,  or  wherever  you 
want.  It's  safe,  and  the  echoes  are  tre- 
mendous. All  summer  long  the  storm 
drains  are  dry.  After  a rainfall  you'll  have 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  coat-hanger  ar- 
rangement to  suspend  It  from  the  sewer 
and  keep  it  dry. 

How  do  you  get  started?  The  Wasp  quotes 
John  Ciardl:  “The  library  Is  the  revolu- 
tionary's best  friend." 

“There’s  no  single  book  that  tells  you 
what  to  do,  and  If  there  were  then  they’d 
just  take  it  off  the  shelves.  Be  curious. 
Look  In  the  card  catalog  under  “Ex- 
plosives", or  whatever  you're  interested 
In,  and  be  prepared  to  search  through  lots 
of  garbage." 

The  best  devices  are  those  that  can  be 
made  with  simple  tools  and  cheap,  read- 
ily available  materials.  At  least  one  of  his 
projects  involves  a chemical  that  has  to 
be  specially  ordered  therefore  he  won't 
say  what  it  is  for  fear  of  having  his  sup- 
ply cut  off.  But  he  Is  happy  to  share  other 
recipes  with  interested  members  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

EXPLOSIVE  BOMB:  Take  a steel  pipe 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  about  eight 
inches  long.  Cap  it  at  one  fend.  Fill  it  three 
quarters  full  with  ammonium  nitrate  (see 
above).  Put  a layer  of  potassium  chlor- 
ate on  top  of  that  and  a layer  of  confec- 
tioner’s powdered)  sugar  on  top  of  that, 
to  fill  It  the  rest  of  the  way;  use  about 
as  much  sugar  as  potassium  chlorate.  Then 
cap  that  end  with  a PRIMER,  made  as  fol- 
lows: Take  a high-powered  rifle  bullet, 
.30-06  or  similar,  with  as  small  a lead 
slug  as  possible.  Cut  off  the  slug  where 
It  joins  the  shell  casing.  Drill  a hole  In  a 
pipe  cap  exactly  the  size  of  the  bullet, 
then  seat  the  bullet  in  the  hole,  leaving 


Garrison  Suspect  Blows  His  Cover 

mark  lane 

New  Orleans — Edgar  Eugene  Bradley,  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  has  made  important 
admissions  in  a letter  to  a friend.  In  the  letter  Bradley  admitted 
that  he  knew  “facts  about  the  case  that  the  public  will  never  know 
about."  Bradley  also  wrote,  “You  can  be  sure  that  Oswald  was 
not  the  only  one  involved." 

This  letter  by  Bradley,  which  I was  recently  able  to  intercept, 
constitutes  the  first  admission  made  by  anyone  in  the  case  since 
the  shots  were  fired  almost  four  and  a half  years  ago. 

The  letter  was  written  almost  four  years  ago,  long  before  Brad- 
ley was  charged  by  Garrison  and  years  before  he  even  was  a 
suspect.  Nevertheless  in  the  letter  Bradley  stated  that  “my  life 
has  been  threatened  many  times”  and  that  “another  patriotic 
friend  of  mine  has  been  shot  and  killed." 

Just  as  significant  as  the  provocative  admission  contained  in 
Bradley's  letter  is  another  communication  which  he  addressed  to 
the  same  young  woman.  In  an  affidavit  which  he  prepared  for  her 
to  sign,  she  was  to  swear  that  Bradley  had  been  with  her,  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  on  November  21  and  November  22, 1963.  He  thus  sought 
to  have  her  offer  an  alibi  for  him  for  the  day  of  the  assassination. 
She  refused  to  sign  the  affidavit,  however,  stating  that  it  was  false, 
as  she  had  not  seen  him  on  November  22.  Her  daily  diary,  a 
copy  of  which  I have  been  able  to  secure,  reveals  that  she  saw 
Bradley  on  November  20,  1963,  not  on  the  22nd. 

An  effort  to  develop  a false  alibi  may  be  of  great  significance. 
It  quite  obviously  raises  most  important  questions.  Where  was 
Bradley  on  November  22,  1963,  and  why  would  he  wish  to  fabricate 
an  alibi  for  that  day  if  he  could  disclose  his  whereabouts  without 
fear  of  prosecution? 

While  the  letter  and  the  false  proposed  affidavit  do  not  consti- 
tute full  confessions  under  the  law  they  certainly  qualify  as  ser- 
ious admissions  against  interest.  I will  forward  copies  of  all  the 
documents  that  I have  referred  to,  to  Jim  Garrison. 

On  December  20,  1967,  Bradley  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
murder  President  Kennedy.  Garrison's  efforts  to  bring  Bradley  to 
New  Orleans  have  thus  far  been  frustrated  by  California.  Bradley 
said  that  he  would  fight  extradition  ‘tooth  and  nail."  His  attorneys 
secured  a sixty  day  stay  and  then  the  California  courts  granted  an 
additional  six  month  stay.  Bradley,  who  has  been  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  the  President,  remains  at  liberty  while  the 
California  courts  slowly  contemplate  the  legal  motions. 


“about  3/6“  of  the  bullet  primer  sticking 
out  Wrap  your  fuse  around  the  cartridge 
base,  getting  as  many  turns  of  the  fuse  as 
possible  around  It.  A good  home-made 
FUSE  can  be  made  out  of  mending  tape 
(from  a sewing  supply  store).  Tape  3/8 
inches  wide  is  good.  Dissolve  equal 

amounts  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  In 

boiling  water.  The  solution  should  be  strong 
but  not  saturated*  Soak  the  mending  tape  in 
it.  When  it  dries  you  should  have  a fuse 
that  will  burn  at  about  two  minutes  per 
foot but  test  it  of  course  before  you  at- 

tach It  to  anything  live,  To  SHAPE  THE 
CHARGE  (i.e, , to  direct  most  of  the  ex- 
plosive force  in  one  direction),  grind  away 
the  center  of  the  first  pipe  cap  (not  the  one 
that  has  been  made  into  a primer);  then 
place  this  end  of  the  bomb  against,  say, 
the  leg  of  a PG&E  tower. 

Further  issues  of  EXPRESS  TIMESwlll 
carry  The  Wasp's  recipes  for  a thermite 
bomb,  a stink  bomb,  a smoke  bomb,  and 
that  wonderful  device  for  blowing  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  out  of  your  car’s  tail 
pipe  to  cover  your  escape. 

Now  what  the  hell  Is  this  all  about? 
What  is  the  theory  behind  it? 

“We  want  to  make  as  much  trouble  for 
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the  government  for  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible to  make  them  hire  as  many  people 
as  possible  to  repress  the  rest,”  says  The 
Wasp. 

Does  this  mean  provoking  the  govern- 
ment Into  repression,  under  some  crack- 
pot “the  worse  the  better"  theory?  Not 
really.  The  basic  Idea  is  to  “prevent  the 
government  from  thinking,  like  the  black 
power  people  have  down,  by  scaring  it 
shitless.’’ 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  other  coun- 
tries," he  says,  “but  in  this  country  at  least 

government  is  a prohibitive  organization, 
not  a positive  organization  that  helps  you  do 
good  things." 

I'd  like  to  meet  The  Wasp  over  a cup 
of  coffee  and  maybe  a pipe,  have  a long 
discussion  with  him  and  try  to  straighten 
him  out  where  I think  his  political  theory 
is  weak.  But  circumstances  make  it  dif- 
ficult. He’s  properly  cautious  about  re- 
vealing his  Identity  to  people  outside  his 
action  group. 

But  he’s  not  paranoid.  "Paranoid?  Man, 
YOU'RE  the  one  who  ought  to  be  para- 
noid. You’ re  out  front.  Everyone  knows  v,ho 
you  are  and  where  you  are.  But  nobody 
knows  where  to  find  ME." 


restaurant 
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louis  rapoport 


Jerry  Columbo's  “God  Weep"  has  been 
proclaimed  the  most  important  novel  of  the 
decade.  It  is  a chronicle  of  who  is  who, 
which  is  what,  appearing  at  a moment  in 
history  when  gender  and  philosophy  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  identify.  Columbo  is  a 
fine  writer  and  acrobat  to  boot — .master  of 
the  put-on  and  slave  to  the  put-down,  he  puts 
up  and  he  puts  away.  Followers  pay  a part  of 
income  for  the  monthly  lesson. 

In  “God  Weep",  Columbo  discusses  his 
visits  to  the  underworld  and  the  overworld, 
and  admits  his  own  eternal  shining  resem- 
blance to  the  God  of  gods,  an  image  of  nine 
secret  souls:  a russian  orthodox  priest  with 
a withered  arm,  an  arab  procurer  of  hashish 
and  lewdness,  a Jewish  car  salesman,  an 
African  paramount  chief,  a japanese  tran- 
sistor magnate,  who  meet  in  a clandestine 
room  on  the  hudson  river  and  there  decide 
the  fate  of  the  earth.  These  nine  are  but  one 
of  millions  of  similar  secret  societies  that 
pepper  the  universe. 

Much  of  “God  Weep"  deals  with  the  everyday 
life  of  Jerry  Columbo  himself — his  constant 
vow  to  never  stop  talking,  until  the  time  of 
the  Time  of  Times,  has  lasted  for  sixty-four 
of  his  eighty-nine  years.  The  great  shock  of 
his  book  is  his  promise  to  stop  his  constant 
chatter  on  August  15th  of  this  verv  vear.  The 
continuous  song  “I  am  God,  God  is  Me,”  will 
cease  for  the  first  time  since  1901,  when  the 
youthful  Columbo  first  became  aware  of  the 
cosmic  chaos  around  him.  Columbo  has  fore- 
cast a second  “flood” — an  inundating  of  the 
world  in  soft  liquid  globules  (tears)  from 
Outer  Space.  It  is  his  view  that  the  world 
will  be  engulfed  one  late  summer  day  when 
God  weeps,  and  thereafter,  he  will  say  nothing. 


Play  the  Game 

Over  two  thousand  people  walked  through 
an  SDS  Ideological  pamphlet  the  size  of  a 
football  field  at  San  Francisco  State  last 

week. 

The  State  chapter  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  set  up  the  Americana 
game — a rope  maze  punctuated  with  signs, 
collages,  photographs,  and  props — on  the 
lawn  In  front  of  the  Commons  as  their 
contribution  to  Stop  The  Draft  Week. 

The  San  Francisco  State  chapter  of  SDS 
produced  an  experiment  In  guerrlla  thea- 
,Pr  as  their  part  In  the  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  activities.  They  called  It  the  Amer- 
icana game,  and  It  consisted  of  a rope  maze 
Punctuated  with  signs,  collages,  photo- 
graphs, and  props  laid  out  on  the  Com- 
mons lawn.  Over  two  thousand  people  went 
through  the  maze  during  the  two  days  of 
operation. 

„ 'Congratulations',  the  first  sign  read, 
>ou  have  been  born  In  Americana— the 
land  of  freedom,  justice,  law,  order,  mor- 
y,  goodness,  motherhood  and  apple  pie." 
me  participant  was  directed  to  follow 
the  rope  which  stretched  before  him  and 
.fUide  Wm  trough  life.  At  points 
ong  the  way  he  was  confronted  with  a 
cnoice  of  continuing  along  the  path  he  was 
’ ,or  choosing  an  intersecting  one.  Each 
srw.?  lmPlled  a chance.  Dropping  out  of 
ed  | Pres®nted  the  chance  of  being  draft- 
set  ,?«,  There  were  also  chance  points 

ei  up  at  certaln  crltlca,  posItlons  ThuSi 

taka  !s°ne  ?raduated  high  school  he  had  to 
Mexican  .chance  of  being  born  black  or 
schrmi  'i'merIcan  and  In  dropping  out  of 
■ directed  back  into  the  ghetto 

UP  TIGHT 
WITH  THE  DRAFT? 
RESIST! 


The  Resistance 
Oak  St.,  S.F.,  626-1910 

***■■  i 


struggle. 

Birth  led  Into  the  "Socialization  Pro- 
cess": "You  are  being  brought  up  to  re- 
alize the  problems  of  society,  but  also  to 
rationalize  anything" , with  the  rational  ten 
commandments;  “Thou  shalt  survive  if  thou 
art  the  fittest",  “Thou  shalt  be  free  if 
thou  supportest  the  status  quo" , “Maketh 
the  proper  connections  and  thou  shalt  be 
rewarded." 

The  next  step  was  high  school:  ‘You 
are  now  entering  high  school.  Question  not 
and  ye  shall  be  rewarded.”  Those  who 
made  it  through  high  school,  chanced  out  to 
be  white,  and  confronted  Suzle  and  her 
missing  period  during  English  class,  were 
presented  with  a toilet  paper  diploma.  Then 
there  was  the  choice  of  college  or  the  draft. 

Those  who  dicin'  t make  it  through  took 
another  turn:  ‘If  this  is  where  you  were 
born  what  made  you  think  you  would  ever 
leave?"  Maybe  they  wound  up  In  the  wino/ 
junkie  section,  or  the  bootlicking  section 
“You  have  gained  'acceptance1"  or  as  a 
community  organizer  or  a Black  Panther. 

Those  who  went  on  to  college  were 
presented  with  televised  lectures,  ROTC, 
propaganda  courses,  etc,  until  the  next 
choice  point.  There  he  was  presented  with 
a choice  of  continuing  college,  becoming  an 
activist,  or  joining  the  working  class. 

The  worker’s  path  had  a detour  to  the 
hippie  community:  “Sorry — Back  to  the 
Clinic.  You've  been  warned  about  sharing 
needles."  But,  avoiding  the  detour,  the 
worker  was  presented  with  a choice  of 
“Union  Man  (and  being  sold  out),  scab,  or 
an  organizer  (“You  have  several  ex- 
friends, one  of  whom  reports  you  to  the 


shop  steward.") 

If  the  participant  decided  to  continue 
on  through  college  ("Do  you  understand  the 
world  now  better  than  when  you  started?" ) 
and  made  it  through  the  draft  again,  he 
was  confronted  with  a life  style  either 
frozen  in  suburbia,  geared  toward  ex- 
ploitation or  certified  through  civil  ser- 
vice, where  he  wound  up  with  a letter  of 
recognition  for  50  years  faithful — never 
a day  absent  or  tardy — service. 

‘Basically  this  was  just  a huge  pamph- 
let," Bob  Blderman,  one  of  the  SDS  or- 
ganizers, explained,  “but  because  of  the 
form  It  had  an  added  and  unexpected  im- 
pact. One  of  our  problems  is  that  the  stu- 
dents have  been  over-propagandized  with 
the  traditional  means  and  methods  in  a 
static  procedure.  It's  amazing  how  re- 
ceptive people  are  to  new  forms.  We 
presented  them  with  situations  where  they 
could  see  the  obvious  alternatives,  or  that 
there  was  no  alternative  at  all.  It  was  a 
tremendous  educational  experience." 


The  Newsreel 


Do  you  want  to  use  celluloid  as  a wea- 
pon? 

THE  NEWSREEL,  a radical  film  project 
which  began  in  New  York,  Is  setting  up  in 


San  Francisco  to  make  films  about  Black 
Panthers,  farm  labor, brownpower. Peace 
and  Freedom  and  similar  subjects  for  aud- 
iences in  high  schools,  militant  anti-po- 
verty groups,  churches  and  community 
centers  and  even  In  the  streets. 

They  have  made  ten  films  already  In  the 
East  on  subjects  ranging  fro'tn  army  de- 
sertion to  the  contradictions  within  a con- 
sumer’s coop. 

Contact  THE  NEWSREEL  through  Rob- 
ert Kramer,  c/o  Bob  Machover,  1374 
Fulton,  S F.,  931-4208. 

SPEEDWAY 

continued  from  page  11 

One  night  Cecil  tried  to  squeeze  between 
two  cars  and  didn’t  make  it . It  was  a rou- 
tine maneuver  for  him,  but  this  time  his 
rear  wheel  caught  the  front  wheel  of  the 
inside  car.  Cecil  shot  Into  the  air  like  he 
had  been  launched  from  a rubber  band. 
When  he  landed  he  broke  his  back.  The 
crowd  watched  silently  as  Cecil  was  un- 
strapped from  his  car,  slipped  into  an  am- 
bulance and  taken  away.  No  one  said  any- 
thing but  we  knew  it  was  the  end  of  the  Un- 
llmlteds.  Three  weeks  later  the  Speedway 
brought  back  the  Jalopies.  By  now  I was  old 
enough  to  drive,  but  didn’t  Instead  I worked 
in  the  pit  crew  of  my  friend  Breathless.  He 
drove  a 10-year-old  ghost,  a Hudson  Hor- 
net. 


Pitschel  PlayCT#  Presents 

THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 

Saturday  nights  9 pm 
Admission  $1  50 

120  Julian  Street,  between  Mission  k 
Vilen ci*  off  15th  St..  S F 
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~S]Hvnine  Troupe: 
Make  Mill  Valley 
An  Open  City 

The  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  has 
vowed  to  * make  Mill  Valley  an  open  city 
in  response  to  the  town's  refusal  to  per- 
mit a performance  of  the  play  Ruzzante" 
in  front  of  the  city's  Youth  Center. 

Robert  McCreadle  of  the  Marin  ACLU 
filed  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Troupe  In  Mar  n 
County  Superior  Court  asking  that  the  cl  y 
of  Mill  Valley  be  ordered  to  show  cause 
why  the  play  cannot  be  performed,  me 
city  must  present  Its  arguments  at  2 pm 
Wednesday  (May  15)  In  the  San  Rafael 
County  courthouse.  . ... 

■Ruzzante"  has  been  performed  by  the 
Troupe  at  parks  In  Berkeley,  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  without  Incident,  and  they 
have  bookings  through  September  In  the 
Bay  Area. 

Although  the  final  schedule  for  the  per- 
formances  on  the  18th  and  19th  will  not 
be  announced  until  Wednesday  afternoon, 
a usually  reliable  source  says  the  per- 
formance will  go  on  In  Mill  Valley  no  mat- 
ter what  the  court  decision. 


Coffee  and  Cream 
Sweeps  England 

From  the  British  weekly  Peace  News 

About  2,000  people  turned  up  at  Tower 
Hill  at  noon  on  May  Day  to  march  against 
Powelllsm.  (Enoch  Powell  Is  the  Conser- 
vative MP  who  has  become  the  leader  of 
the  racist  movement  in  England. JThepro- 
Powelllte  dockers  march  arrived  as  the 
"antis”  completed  a desultory  RED  FLAG 
and  moved  off.  There  were  angry  ex- 
changes as  dockers  waved  union  cards  at 
LSE  students.  Donald  Soper,  preaching 
Christian  non-violence,  got  a rough  time 
from  both  sides:  'Get  back  to  the  House 
of  Lords"  seemed  to  sum  It  up. 

Very  occasionally,  as  the  march  moved 
through  the  City,  applause  was  heard, 
usually  from  girls  In  upper  windows. 
Equally  rarely  some  member  of  the  ra- 
cialist sub-culture  would  hoot  a baffling 
slogan — 'Coffee  and  cream!"  or, “Go back 
to  Russia!”  — suggesting  vast  hinderlands 
of  unexplored  prejudice  In  the  troubled 
minds  of  the  socially  or  sexually  In- 
secure. Now  and  again  girls  would  rush 
up  with  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  single 
page  BLACK  DWARF  and  peel  off  copies 
for  the  eager  marchers  and  the  not  so 
eager  bystanders. 

After  the  speeches  In  Smith  Square, 
about  500  filtered  off  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  they  were  kept  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  dockers 
who,  under  the  benign  patronage  of  the  po- 
lice, were  singing  TEN  LITTLE  NIGGER 
BOYS  and  making  MAYBE  IT'S  BECAUSE 
TM  A LONDONER  sound  like  a home- 
grown  Horst  Wessel  song. 


POOR  PEOPLES’  MARCH 
“WE’RE  HERE  TO  TAKE 


sentatlve  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community” 
but  after  a day  with  his  fellow  poor 
decided  he  could  best  he  described  as  a 
"representative  of  the  New  York  poor,* 
put  It:  "We  are  not  coming  to  Washing- 
ton again.  This  Is  the  last  time.' 


ALTIMETER 

taurus.  aprll  20  - may  20. 

U S bombing  of  Mexican  pot 
fields  has  greatly  reduced 
the  amount  of  weed  to  be  had 
In  the  bay  area,  keys  are 
still  possible  to  locate  but 
under  $100  Is  a rare  price, 
lids  are  up  around  $9  or  $10 
with  no  immediate  price  re- 
duction In  sight,  dedicated 
smokers  need  not  despair  as 
the  availability  of  both  hash 
& opium  Is  Increasing,  the 
price  on  these  two  drugs  Is 
now  about  $90  an  ounce,  with 
grams  going  for  around  $8. 
acid  prices  are  relatively 
stable,  fluctuating  between 
$3  & $5.  a new  drug,  H O G , 
has  been  Introduced  which  Is 
rumored  to  be  a refinement  of 
PSP,  a nice  8 hour  trip,  until 
the  trucks  get  up  here  from 
south  amerlca  don’t  panic: 
osterlze  your  seeds  & stems  & 
outwalt  them,  time  Is  on  OUR 
side. 

the  grass  prophet 


After  three  days  of  lobbying  in  the  ca- 
pltol,  the  representatives  returned  to 
their  communities  to  organize  caravans 
of  their  constituents  which  will  begin  ar- 
riving in  Washington  on  May  12.  Separ- 
ate caravans  of  poor  will  leave  from  Mem- 
phis, May  2;  Edwards,  Miss.;  May  5; 

mule  train  and  Freedom  Train  from 
Marks,  Miss.,  May  7;  a Midwest  cara- 
van from  Chicago,  May  8;  an  Eastern 
caravan  from  Boston,  May  9;  a West- 
ern caravan  from  Los  Angeles,  May  10; 
an  Indian  caravan  from  Seattle,  also  May 
10;  and  an  Appalachian  caravan  from  West 
Virginia  at  the  end  of  May. 

In  Washington,  the  Poor  People  will 
build  a "shanty  town"  In  a conspicuous 
location  to  serve  as  a base  for  what 
SCLC  President  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
calls  “militant  nonviolent  action."  The  de- 
monstrations will  continue  Indefinitely  into 
the  summer  If  the  demands  of  the  poor 
are  not  met,  Abernathy  says.  Rev.  James 
Bevel  will  direct  the  nonviolent  action. 

SCLC  has  called  for  participation  by 
college  students  after  the  school  term. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  PPC  Indi- 
cated that  the  campaign  would  succeed  In 
uniting  the  poor  In  community,  and  break- 
ing down  the  racial  barriers  that  have  long 
prevented  America's  poor  people  from 
Joining  together  In  common  cause. 

This  ecumenical  spirit  was  the  theme 
of  the  kick-off  rally  held  at  the  John 
Wesley  AME  Church  in  Washington,  April 
29.  Speaker  after  speaker,  representing  all 
the  different  communities  of  poor  people, 
described  their  surprise  and  happiness  in 
discovering,  many  for  the  first  time, 
that  others  shared  their  plight,  their  de- 
mands, and  their  militancy. 

At  one  point  In  the  rally,  a white  wom- 
an from  Alabama,  who  is  now  organizing 
what  she  called  “white  niggers"  in  the 
North,  was  given  a loud  and  boisterous 
ovation  from  the  black  people  in  the  aud- 


ience. She  described  how  poor  Southern 
whites  “do  only  what  they're  allowed  to 
do  and  from  birth  we  know  we  are  al- 
lowed to  kill  niggers."  The  woman  told 
how  she  lived  In  Montgomery  during  the 
bus  boycott  and  considered  Martin  Luth- 
er King  "an  uppity  nigger  for  wanting 
to  sit  in  the  bus  with  us."  But,  she  con- 
tinued, "killing  black  folk  didn’t  put  food 
In  my  belly  or  pay  me  rent.  We’re 
done  with  that."  And  to  the  white  rul- 
ers: 'We  ain’t  going  to  do  your  dirty 
work  any  longer." 

An  American  Indian  told  of  his  joy  In 
holding  hands  for  the  first  time  'with 
my  black  brothers,  my  Mexican- American 
brothers,  my  Puerto  Rican  brothers." 
Another  Indian  described  the  Indian  people 
as  still  docile  and  not  yet  awakened  to 
the  possibility  for  change.  But,  he  roar- 
ed, ‘A  quiet  Indian  Is  a sell-out.  We 
once  owned  the  land,  now  we  get  agri- 
culture commodities.  The  land  Is  In  the 
wrong  hands.  It’s  ours." 

But  the  poor  people  were  not  in  the 
mood  to  make  speeches.  “This  talk,  too 
much  talk,  ain’t  getting  us  anywhere.  We 
need  action,"  said  Mrs.  Alberta 
Scott,  an  old,  black  woman  from  Balti- 
more. And  from  Rudolph  Gonzales:  “They 
want  us  to  believe  that  power  doesn’t 
come  from  the  barrel  of  a gun.  They 
better  show  It  to  us." 

For  the  United  States:  another  chance. 
This  Is  how  Manual  Ortiz,  a young  New 
Yorker  who  left  the  city  as  a 'repre- 
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Goody  Palace 

sandy  darllngton 

Do  you  like  old  groovy  costume  clothes 
for  very  low  prices?  Go  to  the  C lare- 
mont  Thrift  Shop,  6089  Claremont,  just 
below  College  in  Berkeley,  hours  U-o 
Monday  through  Saturday,  655-2909.  Karen 
Wyse  bought  the  store  six  months  ago 
and  has  transformed  it  from  Its  humble 
thrift  shop  beginnings  Into  a pala  .e  of 
goodies. 

Such  as  antique  gowns,  dresses,  '.apes 
and  vests  from  the  ’90s  through  the  ’40s, 
from  old  lace  to  flowing  chiffon.  Beads  of 
carved  ivory  and  wood,  and  Florentine 
beads.'  Art  Nouveau  jewelry,  1920s  pen- 
dants, old  French,  German  and  Italian 
beaded  purses,  a Japanese  rain  '.ape, 
derby  hats,  a Czechoslovakian  ehun  > 
lamp,  old  lace,  Dutch  caps,  and  feathers 
and  plumes.  A veritable  smorgasbord  oi 
old  groovies.  , 

Plus  kitchen  ware,  underwear,  pots  ^ 
worn  books  and  children's  clothe-  me* 
give  free  gifts  to  nice  people.  And*  uss- 
in  Metaphysics  and  Occultism  wlthspe.  - 
ers  such  as  Alan  Noonan,  the  man  who  h 
been  to  Venus  and  says  he  is  the  New  ile 

slah.  . 

Run  down  there  now  and  buy  and  rap 
look  at  the  goodies,  accompanied  by  ■* 
coffee  and  tea  and  the  rattle  of  beads 
conversation,  and  a bird  in  the  ba 
whistles  all  day.  Magic  Now! 
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CLEAVER 

suzy  nelson 

Eldridge  Cleaver  is  running  for  president.  The 
Black-Brown  Caucus  and  the  “Radical  Caucus”  of  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Movement  joined  Black  Panther 
spokesmen  in  backing  Cleaver  at  a press  conference 
Monday. 

A national  Peace  and  Freedom  nominating  convention 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for  July. 

The  candidate,  author  of  the  widely -acclaimed  book 
“Soul  on  Ice”,  is  in  prison  recovering  from  wounds  he 
suffered  in  a gun  battle  April  6,  in  which  Panther  leader 
Bobby  Hutton  was  killed  by  Oakland  police.  Cleaver  is 
likely  to  remain  in  prison  throughout  the  campaign  and 
for  several  years  after,  despite  the  impressive  number 
of  appeals  that  have  been  made  on  his  behalf  to  the 
California  Adult  Authority,  which  revoked  his  parole. 


Ever  since  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
qualified  for  the  ballot  In  January,  attention 
has  been  focused  on  potential  candidates. 
The  statewide  convention  ominously  re- 
sembled a GOP  affair,  with  people  running, 
being  nominated,  declining,  dropping  out  to 
support  someone  else,  and  jumping  in 
again,  The  presidential  roster  has  includ- 
ed at  one  time  or  another  Martin  Luther 
King,  Benjamin  Spock,  Dick  Gregory, 
Robert  Williams,  and  now  Eldridge 
Cleaver.  It's  never  been  clear  how  the 
names  rise  to  the  fore;  there  hasn’t  been 
any  confrontation  over  Issues,  nor  any 
public  dialogue  between  suggested  candid- 
ates. Two  weeks  ago  Kenny  Denmon,  then 
; ct|airman  of  the  Black-Brown  Caucus, 
'is  supporting  Gregory.  This  week  Manuel 
Gomez,  present  chairman  of  the  Caucus, 
announced  that  they  would  be  endorsing 
Cleaver.  The  Panthers  are  supporting  the 
Cleaver  candidacy  100%,  even  though  sev- 
eral months  ago  Eldridge  himself  dis- 
cussed a Robert  Williams  campaign.  The 
eace  and  Freedom  Movement  has  split 
°tv®[  SPock,  and  according  to  a spokesman 
at  the  statewide  office  It  will  probably  split 
over  Cleaver-Gregory. 

After  the  announcement  of  Cleaver’s 
candidacy  I talked  to  Gregory  campaign 
leadquarters,  Panther  headquarters  in 
Garland,  and  with  people  from  three  Peace 
nd  Freedom  offices.  The  Initial  responses 
r‘  veal  that  people  are  viewing  the  candid- 
ates lm  the  traditional  way.  The  Cleaver 
erieSS  release  states:  “The  phenomenal 
cocrgy,  imagination,  intellect,  talent,  and 
pro  °Und  understanding  of  our  problems 
...  Eldridge  Cleaver  such  an  out- 
standing leader  . . etc.— and  “Eldridge 

cieaver  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a 
*fsman  of  the  highest  caliber,  a bril- 
■vm„  and  a deeply  humanist  indl- 

' Tfiis  is  the  kind  of  leadership  our 
campaign  will  project." 

Kathleen  Cleaver,  Black  Panther  Com- 
Fr  Liatl0ns  Secretary  and  Peace  and 
at  th  °m  assembly  candidate,  suggested 
— press  conference  that  Eldridge  was 


reluctant  to  accept  the  idea  of  his  own 
candidacy.  Black  Panther  Chairman  Bobby 
Seale  convinced  him  that  “the  people" 
wanted  him.  According  to  a spokesman 
for  the  Panthers,  they  also  believe  his 
candidacy  will  focus  on  Cleaver  increased 
public  attention,  which  will  improve  the 
chances  of  his  parole  being  reinstated. 

From  Gregory  headquarters:  "Cleaver 
doesn’t  have  a chance  of  winning.  . . .his 
followers  are  mostly  under  voting  age." 
Gregory’s  campaign  manager  assured  me 
that  Gregory  would  get  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  nomination,  and  that  he  is  an- 
xious to  debate  the  other  candidates, 
“Kennedy,  McCarthy  and  Cleaver."  (All In 
one  breath!)  He  also  pointed  out  that 
Gregory  already  has  a national  following, 
whereas  Cleaver  Is  not  well  known  outside 
California. 

One  Peace  and  Freedom  organizer 
voiced  concern  over  Cleaver's  candidacy 
because  It  reflects  that  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  is  too  closely  tied  to  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  doesn't  have  Its 
own  national  Identity.  Another  PFP  activ- 
ist said  that  she  will  be  supporting  Cleaver 
because  he  can  get  more  publicity,  cam- 
paigning as  he  will  be  from  prison.  Paul 
Jacobs  likened  this  aspect  of  the  candid- 
acy to  that  of  Eugene  Debs,  who  polled 
close  to  a million  votes  from  jail  In  1920. 

What  is  very  clear  is  that  there  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  each  can- 
didate. It  seems  crucial  however,  now 
that  there  are  definitely  two  candidates 
organizing  for  the  same  base,  around  the 
same  kinds  of  issues  (the  war  and  racial 
oppression),  that  we  not  get  lost  in  the 
bravado  and  superficiality  of  the  political 
circus.  Everyone  talks  about  participation 
in  the  electoral  process  as  "an organizing 
tool."  But  the  traps  and  obstacles  are 
many. 

Both  Gregory  and  Cleaver  are  firmly 
committed  to  immediate  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  Immediate  rec- 
tification of  racial  oppression  in  the 
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KMPX  Strikers 
Get  New  Station 

anathin 

The  KMPX  strike  is  over. 

The  strikers  will  be  taking  over  station  KSFR, 
with  the  new  call  letters  KSAN,  95  FM,  and  will 
begin  broadcasting  Wednesday,  May  22. 

Tom  Donahue  will  be  back  on  the  air  in  the  6-10 
spot,  and  Bob  Prescott  will  have  the  6-10  am  show. 
Other  shows  have  yet  to  be  determined.  Initially  there 
will  not  be  room  for  the  entire  staff,  but  two  other 
announcers,  three  of  the  sales  staff  and  two  of  the 
chick  engineers  will  go  on  KSAN. 

According  to  Chan  Laughlin,  speaking  for  the  strik- 
ers, “They  don't  have  the  facilities  now,  but  we  hope 
shortly  to  expand  to  include  more  of  our  people.” 

Until  employment  is  found  for  the  other  strikers 
they  will  be  supported  by  the  proceeds  from  the  strike 
fund,  as  will  the  KPPC  strikers  in  Los  Angeles.  That 
strike  has  yet  to  be  settled. 

The  local  strikers  who  do  not  go  to 
KSAN  will  form  a production  company 
to  handle  ads  and  do  commercials  for 
the  station,  and  also  do  pilots  for  auto- 
matic stations  which  are  interested  In 
doing  hard  rock  shows.  They  are  also 
considering  offers  by  East  Bay  and  Sacra- 
mento stations. 

“We  have  a bunch  of  very  talented 
people,"  Laughlin  said,  “and  after  nine 
weeks  it  turns  out  there  Is  a market  for 
them."  The  strikers  will  settle  among 
themselves  who  will  go  with  the  station 
now,  with  the  final  say  belonging  to  Don- 
ahue. 

KSAN  is  owned  by  Metro- Media,  a nat- 
ional chain  based  In  New  York.  The  strik- 
ers consider  that  going  in  with  a large 
corporation  with  lots  of  money  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  pro- 
grams, doing  what  they  call  "real  radio”, 
as  opposed  to  the  shoestring  they  oper- 
ated on  at  KMPX. 

At  KMPX  Larry  Miller  Is  proceeding 
with  his  reorganization  of  the  station. 

One  of  the  first  crises  was  passed  when 
Buddha  invited  striker  Milan  Melvin  on 
his  evening  show  to  discuss  the  strike. 

The  staff  at  the  station  told  Buddha  they 


would  turn  the  transmitter  off  if  he  at- 
tempted  to  go  on  the  air  with  Melvin. 
Buddha  finally  located  Larry  Miller  at 
his  hotel  and  got  approval  to  go  on,  but 
several  times  during  the  show  he  was  In- 
terrupted with  calls  from  Miller  and  Ron 
Hunt,  until  finally  he  was  forced  to  an- 
nounce over  the  air;  “There  are  only  a 
few  people  In  the  Bay  Area  who  will  un- 
derstand these  next  words — those  words 
are  trust  me  and  let  me  do  my  program." 

It  was  odd  to  listen  to  Melvin  run  through 
the  grievances  against  the  station  on  their 
time,  and  Miller  and  Hunt  were  obviously 
nervous  about  what  was  coming  down,  even 
though  they  knew  they  had  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  accept  It  after  offering  Bud- 
dha freedom  to  do  his  show  as  he  pleased. 
Afterward  Hunt  called  Buddha  and  congra- 
tulated him  for  handling  It  well. 

During  the  show  the  KMPX  station  was 
invaded  by  another  striker— Edward  Bear 
carrying  a sign  reading  “The  Benevolent 
Brotherhood  of  Bears  Salutes  Radio  Free 
Buddha." 

Radio  Free  Buddha  will  continue  on 
KMPX,  but  it  looks  like  It  will  soon  have 
some  rough  competition. 


At  4:30  pm  Sunday,  station  KMPX  played 
Frank  Sinatra  singing  "Only  The  Lonely." 


ghettoes  of  America;  just  as  Kennedy,  *he  Preservation  of  Imperialism  and  he 
Rockefeller.  McCarthy  and  Reagan  are  domf  c and  International  exploitation 
personally  and  politically  committed  to  requlslte  to  th,s  *oal 
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Spontaneous  Pig  Control: 


You  Are  a Member 


Spontaneous  Pig  Control  came  to  Bert*-  Tonight 

lev  this  past  Sunday  In  provo  park.  Whl  e Xoday  ^ere  *eY;  UUs  type  of  action  Is 

bugdngEa  cat  for  drinking  some  wine;  ater  on  the  la'J'n’  them  off  the  one  block 

on  a small  crowd  gathered  around  hem  peope  ^Bgg^pie  could  mobilize 
while  they  were  accusing  someone  of  stead  0 Jail  before  e g ^ Qn  the  Spontan- 


whlle  they were  accusing  someone  oi£ itwu-  ,0  Jail  beiore  b ^ ^ t„e  spontan- 

lng  his  own  guitar  from  some  car  they  to  stop  them.  t0  follow  the  un- 

halluclnated.  After  they  realized  the  futll-  eous  pig  Control  p *»-nHnn  to 


iMi.uclnated.  After  they  realized  tnemu-  eous  tug  ^ ^"0  draw  attention  to 

Ity  of  that  trip,  they  walked  away  look-  termed  ar°^at  they  would  be  easily 

ng  for  other  people  to  bug.  Since  they  thei®|en« iso ‘that rIngiUiyone 
had  made  no  arrest  they  probably  expect-  surrounded  should  they  try  non_organlza_ 
ed  the  crowd  to  dissipate  and  Jet  ^em  g°  down.  The  any  confrontatlon  and 

their  way.  They  were  disappointed.  A lea  tlon  wlsh  presence  to  stop  any  fool- 

~ ;=e:si|  !===«*=" 

SSSSE  SSes.-“ 

a loud  round  of  applause  when  they  finaily 

walked  back  across  the  street  to  the  Hall  rlchard  krech  

of  “Justice". 


San  Quentin  Art 
Clean  and  Dull 


suzy  nelson 


that  there  were  no  nudes  since  the  female 
form  is  a traditional  subject  for  painters. 
He's  aid  "Oh.  there-  s plenty  of  THAT  going 
on  in  here— it  gets  to  be  quite  a problem, 
these  pornographic  drawings  the  prisoners 
make  and  sell."  The  inmates  apparently 
also  are  quite  creative  when  it  comes  to 
making  counterfeit  “coupons"  (used  in 
place  of  currency  to  purchase  things  from 
the  canteen)  Parks  told  me.  He  said  most 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  monstrously  ugly  0[  the  prisoners  take  up  arts  and  crafts 
Civic  Center  structure  In  San  Rafael  was  to  make  money.  They  buy  their  own  sup- 
this  year’s  site  of  The  Annual  Exhibl-  piles  and  set  their  own  prices.  During  the 
tlon  and  Sale  of  Arts  and  Crafts  as  Ex-  year  their  work  is  displayed  and  sold  in 
ecuted  by  the  Inmates  of  San  Quentin  a sh0p  open  to  the  public  at  the  main  gate 
Prison.  of  the  prison.  . 

Having  nothing  better  to  do  on  Sunday,  Before  I left  I asked  him  about  Robert 
and  being  moderately  Interested  in  art,  I Aldridge,  the  artist  who  did  the  charcoals 
decided  to  go.  There  were  approximately  j nked.  He  said  “Oh,  he’s  a temperament- 
2000  paintings  on  display,  ranging  from  ai  type: kinda individualistic, kinda kooky, 
awful  to  devastatlngly  horrifying.  He’s  been  at  San  Quentin  for  seven  and  a 

In  evidence  were  the  usual  pastoral  barn-  half  years,  and  has  a lifetime  sentence  for 
yard  landscapes;  an  abundant  selection  of  first  degree  murder.  I couldn’ t help  think- 
weeping pastel  clowns  on  black  velvet,  and  lng  about  another  who  is  presently  In  pri- 
far  too  many  floral  still-lifes  for  even  son  in  Vacaville,  his  personal  life  stifled, 


the  hardiest  critic.  I wasn't  expecting  a 
Peggy  Gugenheim  pageant,  but  I was  look- 
ing for  some  insight  into  life  at  San  Quen- 
tin. Prison  life  affords  few  outlets  for 
personal  expression,  and  I had  imagined 
that  the  art  work  of  the  inmates  would  re- 
flect something  of  their  lives  there.  I 
became  suspicious  of  censorship  at  work 
when  I noticed  that  there  wasn't  one  fe- 
male nude  in  the  show.  Nor  any  violence; 
nor  any  politics,  nor  any  of  the  “vices" 
that  get  people  Imprisoned  In  this  society. 
The  notable  thing  about  the  selection  was 
its  total  irrelevancy.  It  could  very  well 
have  been  a suburban  Women's  Amateur 
Artist’s  Club  show. 

There  was  only  one  artist  out  of  the 
entire  array  who  piqued  my  curiosity.  His 
charcoals  were  poignantly  political  in  sub- 
ject— a black  hand  gripping  a revolver  so 
tight  that  the  veins  stood  out  along  the 
wrist;  an  interior  of  a cell  with  a shaft 
of  light  projecting  through  a barred  win- 
dow onto  a skeletal,  somber  face;  and 
another  picture  of  a soldier  with  a rifle 
standing  in  front  of  an  Alphavlllesque 
structure  labeled  "Washington  D.C." 

I talked  with  Warden  Parks  later  about 
the  show  and  he  confirmed  my  suspicions. 
He  said  the  main  objective  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Program  is  to  “provide  a 
HEALTHY  leisure  time  activity"  and  that 
"certain  subjects  are  discouraged."  He  as- 
sured me  that  they  were  careful  to  discour- 
age anything  that  might  be  interpreted  as 
“offensive  to  any  race  or  creed" — and  of 
course  because  they  are  a state  institu- 
tion supported  by  the  taxpayers  they  can't 
allow  any  “unpatriotic"  creative  attempts. 
I mentioned  that  1 was  rather  surprised 


his  creative  attempts  censored,  and  his 
political  self  crippled.  In  Alphaville  cre- 
ativity is  not  permitted  any  more  than  In 
San  Quentin  Prison. 


Peace  & Freedom 
Park  in  Berkeley 


paul  glusman 


ea 


Almeda  County  Peace  and  Freedom  Ar- 
__  group  11  has  begun  the  first  direct 
action  slum  prevention  project  in  the  city 
of  Berkeley. 

The  air  conditioned  slum  that  is  due 
to  be  erected  Is  a suite  of  offices  on  the 
corner  of  Dwight  and  Telegraph.  Old  tim- 
ers (those  who  have  been  in  Berkeley 
longer  than  six  months)  will  recall  that  on 
said  spot  once  stood  Sather  Hall  for  Men, 
a Berkeley  Landmark.  Since  it  was  torn 
down,  a sign  on  the  property  has  adver- 
tised offices  ready  for  occupancy  Spring 
1968. 

Spring  1968  has  arrived  and  construction 
has  not  yet  begun.  Therefore  Peace  and 
Freedom  has  begun  construction  on  a park. 
Trees  and  flowers  have  been  planted,  a walk 
constructed  and  some  wood  sculpture  built. 
Rumor  also  has  it  that  some  passerby  has 
planted  cannabis. 

The  group  feels  that  by  building  the  park, 
it  can  prevent  the  erection  of  slums.  Lf 
people  build  and  use  the  park,  they  will 
be  committed  to  preserving  it. 

Anyone  is  welcome  to  contribute  his  own 
bit  of  landscape  architecture,  or  drift- 
wood sculpture. 


’The. 


US  Army  May  Help  Put  Down 
Berlin  Student  Demonstrators 


BERLIN  (Liberation  News  Service)— 
United  States  troops  will  be  used  to  control 
riots  in  West  Berlin  lf  the  local  police 
and  frontier  guards  are  unable  to  keep  the 
situation  under  control.  An  Embassy 
spokesman  in  London  told  the“  American" 
(a  London  paper  for  Americans)  after  the 
Easter  disturbances: 

“For  the  moment  we  are  leaning  over 
backwards  to  stay  out  of  It... But  if  things 
ever  got  to  the  state  that  was  reached  in 


some  American  cities  recently,  with  ar- 
son, looting  and  shooting,  the  military 
would  be  obligated  to  move  in.  I think 
things  will  quiet  down  when  the  Easter 
school  recess  is  finished." 

West  Berlin  is  still  officially  an  oc- 
cupied  city  controlled  Jointly  by  the  U S , 
Britain  and  France.  For  this  reason  the 
occupying  powers  have  the  ultimate  “ re- 
sponsibility" for  maintaining  “law  and 
order"  there. 
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‘We  found  ourselves  in  front  of  groups  applying  guerrilla  tac- 
tics,” said  Police  Prefect  Maurice  Grimaud.  “Things  have  been 
seen  this  night  that  have  never  been  seen  before  in  Paris.” 

Things  have  been  thought,  also,  that  have  never  been  thought  in 
Paris  before.  Last  week  Le  Nouvel  Observateur,  France's  mass 
circulation  (500,000)  weekly  with  a political  slant  roughly  similar 
to  Ramparts  or  The  Village  Voice,  carried  a picture  of  Herbert 
Marcuse  on  the  cover,  with  the  caption:  “Idolof  the  Student  Rebels.” 

Marcuse,  who  taught  philosophy  at  UC  San  Diego  last  year,  has 
been  the  most  prestigious  ideologue  for  the  American  New  Left 
since  C.  Wright  Mills  died. 

In  a country  where  student  politics  has  consisted  of  agitation 
for  bigger  grants,  student  leaders  now  talk  of  “putting  in  ques- 
tion the  social  function  that  capitalism  assigns  to  the  University" 
and  of  "refusal,  on  the  part  of  students,  to  be  executives-in- 
training  for  the  exploitation  of  the  working  class.”  (Daniel  Cohn- 
Bendit,  interviewed  in  Le  Nouvel  Observateur,  May  8). 

And  in  a country  where  student  politics  has  always  been  dom- 
inated by  ponderous  organizations  linked  to  the  old-line  politi- 
cal parties,  especially  the  Communist  Party,  a great  student  re- 
bellion has  broken  out  in  an  entirely  ad  hoc  fashion. 

Below  are  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Maurice  Clavel,  te- 
levision critic  (of  all  things)  for  Le  Nouvel  Observateur,  defend- 
ing the  student  rebels  against  his  smug  readers. 

Translation  for  EXPRESS  TIMES  by  Anita  Frankel. 


Don’t  say  "they’re  sick,  let’s  be  indul- 
gent, let’s  cure  them.*  This  partial  truth 
is  a cosmic  Imposture.  Sure  they’re  sick, 
like  all  oi  you  who  are  lacking  something! 
and  It’s  precisely  you  that  these  rebels 
can’t  stand.  But  it’s  to  them  now,  the  ones 
who  are  entering  the  universe  of  men,  If 
I can  say  that,  whom  you’re  “doing  It*  to. 
Having  realized  the  abyss  of  your  nothing- 
ness, just  before  falling  in,  they  are  fight- 
ing with  their  arms  In  the  void.  As  it’s 
you  who  are  the  void,  you’re  receiving  the 
blows. 

Finally!  Yes,  finally.  For  years  I was 
afraid,  not  of  this,  but  of  the  opposite: 
that  all  these  young  people  would  let  them- 
selves be  digested  by  the  boa  constricter 
that  you  are  1 was  afraid  when  one  of 
them  would  confide  to  me  that  he  was  going 
to  do  such  and  such,  marry,  earn  such  and 
such...  Screwed!  Another  one  down  the 
drain  I said  to  myself. 

Then  a young  man  came  to  see  me  three 
months  ago.  He  had  finished  his  studies 
second  in  his  class  In  a fine  scientific 
school,  but  had  left  everything  behind,  his 
job,  his  family,  his  money,  to  pursue  a 
personal  metaphysical  search. ..All  of  a 
sudden,  I saw,  SAW  my  career,  I SAW  my 
life,”  he  told  me.  Seized  by  a kind  of  al- 
most physical  horror,  I found  myself  shak- 
ing...this  young  man  was  for  me  a nightin- 
gale. a harbinger.  I believed  and  yet  dared 
not  believe  in  springtime.  The  rebels  of 


Nanterre  and  the  Sorbonne  are  his  broth- 
ers, a bit  less  conscious,  that’s  all. 

The  ■agitation,”  as  they  say,  started  in 
Letters  and  Sciences.  Obviously!  The  oth- 
ers, Law,  Medicine,  are  still  calmed,  for 
a little  while  yet,  by  the  thought  that  af- 
ter all  their  'grey  years”  they’ll  be  ab- 
le to  earn  their  place  among  the  fossils 
with  their  thousand  a month.  They  haven’t 
yet  reached  the  spiritual  awakening  of  my 
nightingale;  That  will  come  later  At  tills 
hour,  It  is  significant  that  the  principal 
In  the  revolt  Is  sociological  or  antl-so- 
clological,  I should  say.  It  is  comforting 
that  there  Is  no  meat  program,  that  there 
is  no  Order  to  restore,  Order  always  be- 
ing a systematic  flight  from  Being,  a bas- 
ic hypocrisy  which  Is  necessarily  repres- 
sive in  regard  to  the  truth.  It  Is  the  truth 
which  bursts  within  Order,  as  a result  of 
Order,  or  which  make  order  collapse,  all 
of  which  mean  the  same  thing.  This  goes 
far  beyond  politics,  and  one  can  well 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party  (which  at  first  opposed  the  Nan- 
terre radicals  as  • adventurist,"  etc  — 
tr.),  good  guardian  of  Order  that  it  is. 
Their  attitude  indicates  that  the  left-wing 
consumer's  society,  now  being  prepared 
for  us  by  the  Opposition  (the  entire  spec- 
trum of  the  French  Left,  now  uniting 

continued  on  page  10 


What  a Paris,  when  the  darkness  fell!  A European  metropolitan  City  hurled  suddenl^ort!n^nnt?old" 
combinations  and  arrangements;  to  crash  tumultuously  together,  seeking  new.  Use  and  wont  will  now  no 
longer  direct  any  man;  each  man,  with  what  of  originality  he  has,  must  begin  thinking;  or  following  those 
that  think.  Seven  hundred  thousand  individuals,  on  the  sudden,  find  all  their  old  paths,  old  ways  of  acting 
and  deciding,  vanish  from  under  their  feet.  And  so  there  go  they,  with  clangout  and  terror,  they  know  not 
as  yet  whether  running,  swimming  or  flying— headlong  into  the  New  Era. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution* 
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™ lodging.  It  was  open  to  the  public  twenty  four  hours  a day.  The 

J photo  by  Jeffrey  Blankfort 


How  Stanford  Officials  Blew  It: 
Pigheadedness  Down  on  the  Farm 

a i 11 i 1U/,  -tnrlnrf  c1  rlori  clfllt 


gerald  stone 


w..c  ...  questions. 

came  obvious  that  the  students’  decision 
to  end  the  sit-in  would  be  met  by  no  com- 
The  Stanford  administration  had  two  op-  parable  concessions  from  theadmlmstra- 

portunltles  to  quash  last  week's  sit-in,  but  tlon,  frustration  began  to  mounfjwhen  It 

the  men  In  charge  of  dealing  with  the  became  obvious  that  the  meeting  had  been 
students  were  so  pigheaded  that  they  used  called  not  to  discuss  Issues  but  to > give 
the  opportunities  to  the  demonstrators’  the  administration  a chance  tc ) scold I the 
advantage  Had  they  been  even  “ vaguely  students,  the  frustration  turned  to  anger 
reasonable”  as  one  sit-in  leader  phrased  then  to  action.  The  students  demanded 
it  afterwards,  the  students  would  have  that  they  be  given  a representat: Ive -on 
rolled  up  their  sleeping  bags  and  gone  stage;  when  Lyman  demurred  (I  really 
h don’t  know  how  to  choose  one"),  there  was 

The  first  opportunity  came  on  the  night  stamping  and  shouting.  ("We'll  choose 

of  Monday,  May  6,  at  a community  meeting  one!")  Student  body  president  Cesare 
called  by  Provost  Richard  Lyman  In  the  Massarentl,  a leader  of the sit-‘n-^rough‘ 
3,000- seat  Memorial  Auditorium.  Most  of  a chair  on  stage,  took  a microphone,  and 
the  2,500  students  who  attended  had  come  very  quietly  but  very  passionately  de- 
directly  from  a mass  meetlngat  thesat-ln  nounced  the  administration  as  a tachol 
Old  Union  Building.  There  they  had  voted  lntranslgeant  blowhards.  The  a“dience 
(3-2)  to  end  the  sit-in  and  to  try  more  clapped  and  cheered;  Lyman  hastily  ad- 
moderate  tactics  in  their  effort  to  get  journed  the  meeting  and  walked  offstage 
seven  political  suspensions  rescinded  and  to  a chorus  of  ^°s'^nd0f ^ *5®^? 
the  university’s  judicial  structure  re-  students  returned  to  the  Old  Union  Building 
formed.  At  Memorial  Auditorium  Lyman,  and  voted  to  continue  the  sit-in. 

Dean  of  Students  Joel  Smith,  and  two  docile  The  second  opportunity  came  on  he 
faculty  members  manned  a podium  on  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  the 
stage-  one  microphone  was  available  to  Academic  Council  meeting  that,  it  was 

tacitly  agreed,  was  going  to  settle  the 
sit-in.  The  sit-inners  had  been  Informed 
that  a faculty  group  was  working  on  a 
reasonable  resolution.  They  had  faith  that 
it  would  meet  most  of  their  demands  at 
least  In  part,  and  would  protect  them  from 
harsh  punishment  for  sitting  in.  They 
also  expected  the  administration  to  accept 
such  a resolution  and  "give  the  faculty  the 
victory"  to  save  face. 

The  faculty  group’s  resolution  proved 
surprisingly  accomodating  to  the  students; 
it  granted  amnesty  to  the  sit-inners,  re- 
scinded the  seven  suspensions,  and  re- 


placed the  old  Interim  Judicial  Board  with 
a student- faculty  body,  but  allowed  the 
administration  to  appeal  the  suspensions 
to  the  new  board.  Had  the  administration 
come  up  with  a resolution  that  was  even  a 
little  more  liberal  than  Its  original  pos- 
ition, it  might  well  have  passed.  But  the 
administration  was  again  unwilling  to 
compromise;  its  resolution  was  so  hard- 
nosed  that  it  apparently  put  off  even  some 
administration  supporters,  let  alone  the 
neutrals.  The  faculty  resolution  passed, 
narrowly  and  dramatically — first  a voice 
vote,  then  a show  of  hands,  then  a roll-cail 
vote,  about  280-240.  After  losing  the  vote, 
Lyman  got  up  and  made  a speech  vilifying 
the  faculty  in  general  and  some  members 
of  it  personally.  Again  he  was  booed. 

After  the  sit-in’s  rebirth  Monday  night, 
one  of  its  leaders,  squeezing  through  the 
crowd  pouring  back  Into  the  Old  Union 
Building,  spotted  another  leader  squeezing 
through  in  the  opposite  direction  and  called 
out  to  him  exultantly:  "You  know  what 
happened?  They  had  us  in  their  bag,  and 
then  the  sadistic  bastards  wanted  to 
squeeze  the  bagl" 


Zellerbach  Protest 

paul  glusman 

University  of  California  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  are  planning  a major 
protest  against  the  dedication  of  the  new 
auditorium-theater  complex  on  campus, 
which  is  to  be  named  Zellerbach  Hall  if 
The  Regents  have  their  way. 

The  Crown  Zellerbach  corporation  was 
the  object  of  civil  rights  protests  against 
discriminatory  hiring  in  its  Bogalusa, 
Louisiana  plants.  In  1965,  shortly  after  ( 
the  Bogalusa  protests,  the  Senate  of  the 
Associated  Students  of  UC  voted  a boycott  | 
of  all  Crown  Zellerbach  products. 

The  auditorium-theater  will  cost  seven' 
million  dollars  to  build,  of  which  one  mil- 
lion has  been  contributed  by  the  Zellerbach 


famli^anc^siJ^niTlion  will  come  from" 
student  "incidental  fees”,  a fancy  name 
for  tuition. 

Since  it  was  learned  that  the  hall  was 
to  be  named  Zellerbach,  the  student  body 
has  twice  overwhelmingly  rejected  the 
name  in  campus  referendums,  once  In 
favor  of  naming  the  building  alter  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

One  part  of  the  protest  that  has  teen 
definitely  set  is  a separate  dedication 
ceremony  to  be  held  just  before  the  Uni- 
versity1 s.  This  would  name  the  hall  lot 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  Bobby  Hut-nn 
both  murdered  while  furthering  the  . ause 
of  black  liberation.  (Hutton,  a young  mem- 
ber of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  was  killed 
by  Oakland  police  April  6,  two  days  alter 
King’s  death.) 

SDS  Is  also  demanding  that  the  Univer- 
sity sever  its  membership  in  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  (which  does  weapons 
research  for  Vietnam  and  the  ghettoes), 
and  that  UC  immediately  begin  a program 

of  preferential  hiring  of  minority  acaden  k 

and  non-academic  personnel,  and  prefer- 
ential recruitment  of  minoirty  students. 

Although  it  has  not  been  discussed  by 
SDS,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a sit-in  or 
other  disruptive  action  at  the  University's 
dedication  ceremony.  The  dedication  . ill 
be  the  culmination  of  the  Univers  e s 
Centennial  celebration,  and  it  is  v. idely 
rumored  that  the  Governor  and  other  not- 
ables will  be  present. 
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Let  me  pull  your  coat  about  the  people  in  these  pictures.  I 
hope  they  come  out  clear  so  you  can  understand  them  and  we  can 
pull  the  covers  off  some  nonsense. 

The  dude  in  the  star-spangled  shirt  is  Ama  (that's  his  name) 
and  he  paints  and  writes  plays  where  he  plays  all  the  parts  and 
stands  up  and  DOES  them.  You  say,  ‘Whatcha  been  doin?"  and 
he  goes  into  this  twenty  minute  number  with  kings  and  queens  and 
courtiers  and  a wise  fool  with  him  doing  all  the  parts  and  you 
gassed  to  watch.  The  cat  lives  where  he  stands  and  you  can't  stop 
him.  He’s  been  staying  in  one  of  the  family  houses  and  painting 
everything. ..doors,  ceilings,  walls,  doorknobs,  murals,  pictures 
that  make  living  in  the  house  like  living  in  a song.  Last  week  he 
started  to  paint  this  little  room  and  closed  himself  in  for  days  be- 
cause everytime  the  design  wasn’t  right  he'd  paint  the  whole 
room  brown  and  start  over.  He'd  step  back,  pin  what  he'd  done 
and  if  it  wasn't  right,  blip  with  the  brown  paint. 

The  cat  in  the  bandanna  is  John  T (for  trouble)  Hardin  alias 
Ron  Thelin  alias  Saint  because  he's  truly  righteous  and  brave. 
He  used  to  own  the  Psychedelic  shop,  first  thing  on  the  Haight 
scene,  until  he  got  hip  that  his  business  number  was  cramping  his 
people  number  so  he  shucked  the  business  and  got  real. 

They  are  two  of  my  brothers.  Fronting  for  a family  of  about 
five  hundred,  we  had  some  ideas  and  offers  for  the  major: 

* The  city  pick  up  rent  ($100  a month)  on  vacant  store- 
fronts and  aid  neighborhoods  in  setting  up  Free  stores  like 
the  Black  Man’s  Free  Store  to  move  surplus  goods  and  cloth- 
ing where  they're  wanted. 

* Allow  us  to  repair  vacant  or  condemned  buildings  to  be 
lived  in  rent  free. 

* Give  us  surplus  trucks  usually  sold  for  $75  at  auction 
and  we  could  deliver  more  free  food,  haul  more  trash,  and 
set  up  more  mobile  printing  presses  to  pass  Free  News 

around  the  city. 


Coat 

* Drop  permit  nonsense  to  aid  people  in  using  the  city's 
streets  and  parks  for  parties,  festivals  and  celebrations. 

All  the  work  would  be  done  free  because  we  dig  it.  All  of  these 
things  are  actually  happening  now  and  city  support  could  make  it 
happen  on  a bigger  scale.  The  mayor  ignored  us  so  we  called  a 
press  conference  on  city  hall  steps  where  we've  been  going 
everyday  to  read  poems,  rap,  give  away  food,  meet  people  and 
loosen  things  up.  We  told  news  people  we  could  make  San  Fran- 
cisco a model  for  other  cities  to  follow  in  the  future.  What’s  to 
lose?  The  cities  make  the  turn  or  they  burn.  Right? 

We  had  our  say  and  as  the  reporters  split  (as  we  predicted) 
and  Ama  got  up  to  signify,  the  cops  busted  him  for  desecrating 
the  flag.  And  while  that  was  happening  some  croaky  old  Judge 
told  Saint  to  take  his  mask  off  and  Saint  said  no,  he  dug  not  hav- 
ing an  identity,  and  didn't  feel  like  taking  it  off  so  four  cops  grab- 
bed him  and  pulled  it  off  his  face  and  knocked  him  down  and  Saint 
felt  like  he  was  being  messed  with  then  and  got  salty  and  It 
took  ten  cops  to  get  him  in  the  wagon. 

Now  really  pin  this  picture  a second.  There's  Saint  looking  all 
flappy  and  real  and  the  cops  are  pulling  off  his  mask  like  they 
were  pulling  down  his  pants,  and  they're  searching  him  in  front 
of  all  those  people,  and  shoving  a flash  camera  in  his  face  and 
doing  their  best  to  humiliate  him  and  why?  It's  about  manhood 
and  it's  about  lameness.  America  kills  black  manhood  by  making 
black  men  slaves.  She  kills  white  manhood  by  turning  pale  brothers 
into  ‘white  men".  The  lames  kill  their  own  manhood  doing  things 
no  man  would  do  and  pretending  they  HAVE  to  because  really 
they're  afraid  to  take  care  of  themselves.  So  one  dude  does  some- 
thing he  wants  to,  WHEN  he  wants  to,  and  everybody  goes  crazy, 
and  gives  the  cops  the  go-ahead  to  get  what  scares  them  most: 
manhood,  dignity,  independence.  When  a grey  cat  wears  a natural 
his  hair  is  long. 

So  we're  going  to  keep  doing  our  thing  all  over  the  city,  includ- 
ing city  hall  and  it  would  be  boss  if  brothers  started  moving  all 
over  the  city  like  it  was  theirs,  like  the  planet  was  theirs— then  it 
WOULD  be.  Then  men,  who  walk  where  they  want  to,  in  their  own 
way,  would  meet  and  decide  what  kind  of  city  they  were  going  to 
have  and  how  they  were  going  to  live.  It's  an  idea  till  you  do  it. 
We  can  stop  paying  rent  on  our  own  lives.  It's  all  free  because 
it's  all  been  paid  for.  City  Hall  Steps.  Noon.  Forever. 


vid  mairowitz 


We  were  at  opening  night  (invitation  only) 
EUGENE,  a cabaret-nightclub  at  theCom- 
Theater,  dedicated  to  the  McCarthy 
aipaign.  There  is  a Eugene  counterpart  in 
w York. 

ill  the  bright  lights  of  the  City  were  there: 
b Caen,  John  Burton,  Mrs.  Jack  Morri- 
f Five  bucks  a throw  and  you  were  backing 
Gene.  You  could  hear  integrated  folk- 
an  integrated  rock  band,  Juan  Ser- 
and  even  Angela  Lansbury  and  her  Viet- 
- bound  son.  You  could  order  drinks  from 
McCarthy  for  Pres,  waitresses,  dressed 
■varying  combinations  of  red,  white,  and 
iue.  yes,  Mr.  Firstnighter,  you  came  to  have 
self  an  evening. 


help  elect  Gene  McCarthy.  He’ll  do  the  job 
for  you,  won't  he? 

The  waitress  brings  you  another  drink. 
You've  already  spent  fifteen  bucks  on  watered- 
down  bourbon,  but  what  the  hell,  you're  hav- 
ing a ball,  aren’t  you?  John  Wasserman,  who 
has  coordinated  the  wonderful  entertainment, 
is  proud  that  the  waitresses  here  are  not 
topless.  And  so  are  you,  Mr.  Firstnighter, 


an 

feers, 


sandy  darlington 


proud  and  clean. 

Or  are  you?  Perhaps  those  flag-pattern 
uniforms  would  rouse  you  a bit  if  they  yield- 
ed to  a pair  of  superb  strawberry  tits.  Some- 
thing, after  all,  to  kill  the  moral  pain  of  this 
impossible  campaign.  Something  to  bring  life 
into  this  morgue.  And  suddenly,  you're  gone, 
off  on  a Magical  Mystery  Trip  of  your  own. 
The  alcohol-blood  rushes  to  your  head  and 
you  finally  feel  the  blackness  enveloping  you. 
It  is  the  void.  Quite  simply,  you  are  bored. 
You've  been  bored  all  evening.  Then — wham! 
Off  into  great  flowing  wheat  fields  with  naked 
nymphs  all  about  you,  lashing  you  with  wheat 
stalks.  The  heavens  have  opened.  The  apoc- 
alypse is  here.  Bill  Blake  sits  on  his  Hea- 
Asyou  walked  in  you  wondered  about  all  the  venly  throne  and  shoots  sunbeams  from  his 
ippies  sitting  at  the  bar  watching  everyone  eyes.  The  sky  is  falling  on  your  head,  but 
lse  drink.  But  then  you  probably  thought  they  there  is  gladness  in  knowing  it.  JOY  IS 
H actors  and  so  at  least  they  would  be  on  PROCLAIMED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 
tage  a ad  not  at  your  table.  Then,  as  you  en-  you,  Mr.  Firstnighter,  you  are  elected  Pre- 
ered  the  cabaret  itself,  a rock  band  called  the  sident  and  you  will  hold  the  Inauguration  in 
Incut  balloon  was  playing  louder  than  you  ever  the  manure  fields  while  the  bulls  engender 
eard  anisic  played  before.  And  you  put  your  future  generations  for  your  reign.  You  throw 
,nds  over  your  ears,  didn’t  you,  Mr.  First- 


^r?  Then  you  assimilated  it  all  in  a flash, 
rtinderstood  that  such  music  was  neces- 
^■to  coax  the  youth  element  in  the  cam- 
ign.  You  couldn't  deny,  could  you,  along 
'ithMr.  Cronkite,  that  the  youth  of  America 
jas  turning  McCarthy's  candidacy  into  a po- 
itical  phenomenon  and  a presidential  reality? 
'tell,  so  be  it. 

Finally  Scott  Beach  came  on  and  the  Uncut 
lallooi!  flew  away.  In  your  relief,  you  even 
lughed  at  each  of  the  cute  Ethel  Kennedy  jokes 
hat  |cott  told.  You  applauded  wildly  at  the 
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|on  of  your  candidate.  You  listened  at- 
sntively  as  Joe  Carioca,  County  Chairman  for 
rthy,  introduced  all  the  localparamecia 
ork  for  the  common  goal — Minnie 
secretary  of  the  Marin  County  chap- 
» of  Gene  for  Pres;  Winnie  Ille  Pooh,  co-  off  your  clothes.  Cleanliness  commits  sodomy 
£dinating  chairman  for  a peaceful  settlement  with  Godliness  in  the  manure  pits,  Gene  Mc- 
Vietnam  war  with  honor  and  Gene;  Carthy,  naked  on  a blue  steed,  charges  across 


Faraway  in  Gotham  City,  the  big-money, 
wide-screen,  full-color,  big-town  Producers, 
who  spring  full-blown  out  of  “The  Valley  of 
the  Dolls",  are  at  it  again,  figuring  the  trends, 
trying  to  guess  what  kind  of  entertainment  we 
the  public  of  the  United  States  will  want  to 
buy  six  months  or  a year  from  now,  so  they 
can  get  it  packaged  and  ready  in  time. 
They’ve  decided  that  the  coming  thing  is  an 
act  as  full  of  fun  and  boyishness  as  the  Mon- 
kees,  as  clean-cut  as  the  Association,  and  with 
a political  side  like  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish, 
but  cleaned-up  and  tasteful  of  course,  so  the 
whole  family  can  enjoy  it,  not  just  the  kids. 
And  they  think  they've  found  it  in  that  new  Now 
act,  The  Gene  and  Bobby  Show,  with  special 
guest  artist,  Fat  Hube,  who  are  currently 
touring  the  nation  and  causing,  well  not  a 
stir  exactly,  more  like  a persistent  buzzing, 
like  someone  was  using  an  electric  razor  in 
the  next  room. 

The  two  lads  are  lithe  of  limb  and  quick 
of  toe,  and  their  diction,  movement  and 
dancing  reveal  how  long  they've  studied  with 
all  the  best  teachers  of  the  theatrical  arts 
and  how  hard  they've  worked  to  copy  tap  for 
tap,  shuffle  for  shuffle,  all  those  old  Gene 
Kelly  and  Fred  Astaire  routines  until  now 
: they're  about  as  proficient  as  anyone  will 
|ever  be  who  wasn't  born  with  natural  rhythm. 

: In  the  colleges  and  small  towns  where  they've 
;been  polishing  their  routine,  audiences  often 
| find  it  killingly  funny  the  way  Fat  Hube  comes 
: rushing  on  stage,  a bit  late  and  a bit  out  of 
; breath,  as  fat  boys  often  are,  yelling,  “Hey, 
| you  guys,  wait!  Save  some  for  me!" 
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aDuck,  President  of  Alameda,  on  and  on,  field  and  disappears  in  a blaze  of  light.  You 


r-  Firstnighter,  on  and  on. 


see  him  as  a brother,  not  as  a father.  He 
N^fct  came  the  young  singer  with  his  Proem  too  has  been  elected  President.  Hubert  and 
P Clean  Gene:  Bobby  are  having  each  other  in  the  slime 

! The  country  needs  a patriot  fields.  Both  of  them  are  Presidents.  JOY  HAS 

Who'll  redesign  the  land.  BEEN  PROCLAIMED  IN  ALL  QUARTERS. 

country  needs  a President  Wake  up,  Mr.  Firstnighter!  Herb  Caen  is 

McCarthy  is  the  man.  going  home  to  write  his  column  and  you  haven't 

•nd  there  he  was:  the  politically  conscious  told  him  your  newest  Ethel  Kennedy  joke.  But 
ld  who  sings  folk  songs  and  goes  on  peace  you  can  say  nothing  to  him.  You  hear  nothing. 
>arches,  just  like  the  Senator's  young  da  ugh-  Only  the  great  silence.  There  is  no  joy  in 
^-Soday's  youth — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junior  this  room,  and  hence,  no  joy  for  another  eight 
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America.  years.  What  happened  to  all  that  youth  Mr. 

BRthe  Committee  Workshop  actors  came  Cronkite  spoke  about?  There  are  lots  of  young 
" and  d‘d  skits,  like  you  used  to  do  back  at  people  here.  But  only  boredom  and  death. 
j^Ofd,  eh,  Mr.  Firstnighter?  Good  clean  Well,  if  Clean  Gene  isn't  the  candidate,  then 


(^Raking  something  of  themselves.  You  who  is?  you  ask. 
ln  * |e*  them  down,  can  vou?  You’ve  got  to 


You  will  ask  that  question  one  time  too  many. 
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against  De  Gaulle— tr.),  may,  by  a proph- 
etic somersault,  become  worse  than  the 
present  one;  lor  Its  debut  In  the  form  o 1 
a Popular  Front  or  similar  pastiche  would 
make  our  boredom  even  sadder  and  more 
implacable. 

It  Is  thus  out  of  the  question  to  Join  the 
Social  Democratic  chorus  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine  In  underlining  the  "lightening 
responsibility"  ol  the  De  Gaulle  regime, 
or  other  similar  empty  phrases.  The 
truth  Is  that  De  Gaulle,  always  the  “Man 
ol  Destiny"  . . . was  the  one  who  precipi- 
tated the  event  with  his  provocations.  He 
has  blessed  this  country  with  his  lackeys 


UNIVERSITY  ART  MUSEUM 

JEAN- LUC  GODARD 
RETROSPECTIVE 

“PIERROT  LE  FOU"  with  Anna  Karina  and  Jean- Paul  Belmondo 
(English  Sub-titles) 

■MADE  IN  USA*  with  Anna  Karina  (No  English  subs-shown  last.) 
SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY  MAY  18  & 19  4 p.m.  & 8 p.m. 

WHEELER  AUD U.C.  BERKELEY 

51.25  students  $1.50  general 


2980  College  Ave. 


THE  THEATER 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

MOLIERE'S  COMEDY 
ADVENTURES  OF  SCAPIN 


849-2791 


OPENS  FR1  MAY  10 
Thereafter  WED.  thru  SAT 
GEN.  $1.75  STUDENT  $1.25 


8:30 


****** * 


1 mary  ann  pollar  presents 


IN  CONCERT 
Sat.  May  18 — 8:30  p.m. 
MASONIC  AUDITORIUM 

San  Francisco 

Adm.:  $2.50,  3.00,  3.50 

Tickets  at  Downtown  Center  B O.  325 
Mason,  S F.  (PR  5-2021);  Sherman/Clay 
B O.,  2135  Broadway,  Oak  (HI  4-8575)- 
Record  City,  2340  Telegraph,  Berkeley 
(TH  1-4652).  Enclose  stamped  return 
envelope  with  mall  orders. 


Information  836-0564 


Flower  Power  Capitalism 
in  Santa  Clara 


and  expected  us  to  love  them;  he  has  given 
the  French  university  system  a cop  for  a 
director;  he  has  stupefied  us  with  his 
television  to  reduce  us  to  the  state  of 
gaping  bystanders  before  his  ceremonies. 

Now  the  bystanders  are  taking  to  the 
streets.  And  already  History,  which  Is 
Spirit.  Is  engulfing  this  action  along  with 
all  past  events.  We  will  prevail  If  we 
have  the  courage  to  rethink  everything, 
to  do  everything  over  again;  alter  crossing 
out  our  recent  history,  In  which  we  have 
been  compromised  and  contaminated,  and 
after  giving  ourselves,  as  In  an  examina- 
tion, the  zero  which  we  deserve. 


sandy  darllngton 

Let  the  buyer  beware.  The  ads  for  the 
Rock  Festival  at  Santa  Clara  Fairgrounds 
this  weekend  are  misleading.  They  state 
that  the  Airplane  perform  Saturday  and  the 
Doors  on  Sunday,  which  Is  true,  and  then 
list  a stack  of  bands.  People  conclude, 
obviously,  that  these  other  bands  will 
perform  both  days.  It  Isn't  so. 

Big  Brother  and  Eric  Burdon  appear  on- 
ly on  Saturday.  The  Fish,  The  Electric 
Flag,  The  Youngbloods  and  The  Loading 
Zone  appear  only  on  Sunday.  Perhaps  Er- 
ic Burdon  and  the  Animals  won’t  even  ap- 
pear. Ralph  Gleason  writes  that  they  are 
also  supposed  to  appear  In  London  this 
weekend. 

If  that’s  so,  one  way  for  the  producer 
to  have  played  that  game  Is:  he  sends 
the  group  a contract,  hears  nothing  de- 
finite but  announces  that  the  group  will 
be  there  anyway.  When  they  don’t  show, 
he  shrugs  and  says:  These  Rock  Bands  are 
all  alike.  So  everybody  blames  the  band 
since  they  didn’t  appear,  and  the  producer 
smiles  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  It’s  the 
old  shell-game.  Bands  themselves  are  not 
saints  of  course,  but  they  are  liable  to 
union  sanctions  if  they  break  contracts, 
so  they  don’t  often  do  it. 

I'm  not  sure  when  the  other  bands  are 
appearing,  such  as  People,  Kaleidoscope, 
Taj  Mahal,  Smokestack  Lightning,  Trans- 
atlantic Flash,  Chrome  Syrcus,  Indian  Head 
Band,  New  Mourning  Reign  and  Dirty 
Blues  Band,  You  should  assume  each  will 
appear  only  on  one  day. 

Who  is  to  blame?  The  publicity  peo- 
ple announce  what  the  producer  tells  them. 
The  papers  and  radio  advertise  what  the 
publicity  people  tell  them.  The  bands  play 
when  they’re  scheduled,  and  the  pro- 
ducer, Bob  Blodgett,  who  should  be  re- 
sponsible. maintains  a godlike  Invisibility. 


The  Festival  will  go  from  11  am  t0  6 
pm  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  costs  $4  each 
day  and  you’  11  probably  still  enjoy  y0Ur 
self  even  If  only  half  the  bands  show  Ud 
each  day.  You  can  He  on  the  grass  and 
listen  to  the  music  and  let  your  mind  roll 
on.  In  this  case,  you  might  like  to  muse 
about  the  workings  of  our  great  economic 
system. 


Chicago  Students 
Won’t  Participate 

CHICAGO  (Liberation  News  Service) 
Sixty  per  cent  of  graduating  seniors  and 
first  year  graduate  students  of  the  Un 
iversity  of  Chicago  say  they  win  refuse" 
to  participate  In  the  war  in  Vietnam 
cording  to  a poll  taken  by  the  Student 
Government. 

The  poll  shows  that  46.2  per  cent  of 
the  seniors  and  44.8  per  cent  of  the 
graduate  students  replying  say  they  win 
refuse  to  be  inducted  Into  the  armed 
services.  Of  those  who  will  serve,  28  9 
per  cent  of  the  seniors  and  32.4  per  c.-nt 
of  the  graduate  students  say  they  will  re- 
fuse to  go  to  Vietnam  If  ordered. 


UP  TIGHT 
WITH  THE  DRAFT? 
RESIST! 

The  Resistance 
1321  Oak  St.,  S.F.,  626-1910 
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^ back  in  the  1930's  gene  mccarthy  was  a hard-slugging 
^ first  baseman  in  the  Great  Soo  League. 


contiDued  from  page  9 

Tfieir  first  single  is  out  and  getting  some 
airplay.  Rumor  has  it  Frank  Sinatra  filled 
in  on  the  difficult  phrases.  But  in  spite  of 
all  that  talent,  inside  opinion  in  the  In- 
dustry  is  that  the  Producers  may  have  made 


a serious  error  in  judging  the  mood  of  the 
buying  public  when  they  decided  that  Gene 
and  Bobby  could  get  a hit  with  an  uptempo 
version  of  “These  Foolish  Things  Remind 
Me  Of  You."  Still,  their  original  plan,  to 
cover  Blue  Cheer's  version  of  “Summer- 


time Blues,”  might  not  have  worked  either, 
even  if  the  deal  to  use  theSupremesas  back- 
ing hadn’t  fallen  through. 

Early  in  the  massive  pre-planning  for  the 
Show,  the  Producers  decided  to  work  in  a 
minstrel  number  called  “Totin  Dat  Cibil 
Rats  Plank".  Central  Casting  sent  them 
Whitney  Young,  famous  character  actor  and 
all-round  genial  coloured  gentleman.  An  in- 
formed source  described  the  audition  to  us: 

“There  were  tears  in  our  eyes  and  nos- 
talgia in  our  hearts  when  that  great  trouper 
rolled  his  eyes  and  said,  “Lawsy  Massa, 
dat  uppity  Carmichael  boy  has  been  a stealing 
ob  de  watahmelons  again.  He  ain't  never  gwine 
to  hebbin!" 

Whitney  will  begin  regular  appearances  with 
the  Show  as  soon  as  he' completes  a course 
at  Harvard  Summer  School  in  “Diction  for 
the  Modern  Negro:  Naturalizing  Your  Natu- 
ral Rhythm,"  as  a recent  Louis  Harris  poll 
has  revealed  that  too  heavy  a dialect  might 
offend  some  segments  of  the  urban  audi- 
ence. 

But  perhaps  the  Gene  and  Bobby  Show  will 
never  reach  the  big  cities.  Behind  the  facade 
of  success  and  glamor  lies  the  hard  and 
often  bitter  truth  of  show  business,  as  we 
found  out  when  we  interviewed  one  of  the 
Producers  in  the  lush  confines  of  his  execu- 
tive suite: 

•I  dunno,  times  are  a changing.  It  used  to 
be  you  could  move  a stack  of  records  with 
a name  like  Bobby  the  K,  but  now,  whew, 
nothing.  I mean:  where  IS  Indiana?  It  sounds 
like  an  old  Lenny  Bruce  routine.  Well,  we'll 
give  it  a few  more  months,  on  the  off-chance. 
I mean  a tax  loss  is  a handy  thing  to  have. 
Then,  if  nothing  moves,  we'll  announce  a big 
retirement  and  start  looking  for  some  movie 
parts.  I’ve  been  on  the  phone  to  some  really 
big  men  on  the  Coast  and  they're  sure  we  can 
get  some  good  things  going  for  Gene  and 
Bobby,  in  a few  years. ..like  maybe  when 
they  film  The  Cary  Grant  Story.  I mean,  he 
takes  this  LSD,  you  know?  And  right  there 
you've  got  the  teen-age  market.  Look,  if 
Cary  Grant  were  to  keel  over  tomorrow? 
We'd  grey-tint  Bobby's  hair  and  have  him  on 
the  next  jet  west.  It's  a natural.  You  gotta 
figure  the  angles." 


Citizen  Kane’s 

wayne  collins 

The  Hearst  Task  Force  hit  the  U.C. 
campus  last  week,  invited  by  the  Calif- 
ornia Alumni  Association  to  enlighten  the 
University  Community  about  the  state  of  the 
" - rid.  The  Task  Force  was  qualified  since 
they  traveled  a lot  and  wrote  a lot. 

On  hand  to  greet  the  chief  of  the  yel- 
low press  as  he  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  childhood  were  about  75  pickets 
from  Bay  Area  unions,  demonstrating 
against  strike-breaking  at  Hearst’ s Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Swelled  by  about  100 
SDS  members,  the  pickets  chanted  “Hearst 
svabs  must  go,"  and  paraded  around  Paul- 
ey Ballroom  and  out. 

Hearst  had  laryngitis,  so  after  a short 
at  the  demonstrators,  he  had  Ex- 
*™ner  editor  Charlie  Gould  read  his 
fech-  if  was  unfortunate  the  chief  him- 
_ couldn’t  read  it,  because  the  few 
w)thenCeSu  he  dld  get  off  were  sprinkled 
•ktnrt^UCh  eems  as  “P°P"’  “squawks", 
“gee-  etc'<eranma"’  ‘gramPa’-  “golly*, 

ClUrf*  1?eech  ltself  was  a masterpiece. 
p Kane  donned  the  robes  of  Joe  Mc- 
thpf  i!,  The  “new  isolationism  nurtured  by 
lead  , ellectual  left"  in  America  would 
ofnJ®  a,new  Hltler-  etc-  Self  Interest 

covered  S S n0t  isolatlonIsm-  he  had  dis- 

had  molcler  of  American  public  opinion 
— _se  random  comments  on  current 


Old  School  Tie 

reality  as  well.  1)  The  Tet  offensive  had 
“held  not  a single  city’  (contrary  as  this 
was  to  the  Hearst  press  Itself)  2)  “South 
Korea  is  a bastion  of  free  world  strength." 

3)  Israel  must  keep  all  lands  it  has  seiz- 
ed since  “the  new  borders  are  defensi- 
ble." 4)  “Israel  is  the  best  defense  against 
Communism  in  the  Middle  East."  5)Greece 
is  also  a very  Important  defense  against 
Communism.  6)  Military  rule  and  demo- 
cracy are  not  “inconsistent." 

At  this  point  the  star  reporter  of  the 
Hearst  chain,  Bob  Consldine,  took  over. 
He  said  little  except  that  since  the  U.S. 
had  had  to  maintain  its  military  pre- 
sence in  Germany  and  Korea  since  the 
end  of  hostilities  there,  it  was  likely 
that  the  U.S,  would  remain  in  Vietnam 
until  around  2,000  A.D. 

Milton  Kaplan,  Editor  In  Chief  of  all 
Hearst  Newspapers  spoke  next,  focusing 
on  the  Middle  East.  Predicting  20  more 
years  of  war  there,  he  called  on  the  U S. 
to  rearm  Israel  since  Russia  had  rearm- 
ed the  Arabs.  He  saw  one  great  problem 
for  Israel  in  the  future.  Since  she  had 
to  keep  all  territory  gained  in  the  last 
war.  she  now  had  1,500,000  Arabs  in- 
stead of  300,000.  Within  40-50  years, 
he  implied,  they  would  outnumber  the 
Jews  in  Israel.  He  did  not  say  why  the 
Arabs  would  soon  outnumber  the  Jews, 
but  for  the  well  brought  up  audience  of 
the  class  of  1914,  the  reasons  were  clear 
— “My  God,  they  procreate  as  fast  as  our 
colored  folk." 


That  was  the  show.  After  It  was  over, 
Hearst  shook  hands  with  Edward  Teller, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  and 
left 

So  it  was  that  the  ruling  class  appear- 
ed at  Berkeley,  and  nobody  could  be- 
lieve they  were  that  primitive. 


Pirate  Radio: 
Helpful  Hints 
From  the  Wasp 

marvln  garson 

The  Wasp  called  us  back  this  Sunday  on 
behalf  of  his  sabotage  action  group — The 
Balls  of  Brass  Brigade — to  express  his 
appreciation  for  our  story  on  his  attack 
against  PG&E  facilities;  to  chide  us  for 
getting  his  recipe  slightly  wrong  (the  pot- 
assium chlorate  and  the  sugar  should  be 
mixed  together);  and  to  spread  the  word 
about  pirate  radio. 

Station  KIBE,  he  says,  goes  off  the  air 
at  dusk,  and  it  seems  a shame  to  let  the 
slot  go  unused.  He  doesn't  know  how  to 
design  electronic  circuitry  himself,  he 
says,  but  he  knows  enough  about  it  to  work 
out  the  specifications  for  a workable  pirate 
transmitter: 


1)  It  must  be  able  to  transmit  at  least 
1 kw  in  the  AM  band,  not  more  than  5 kw. 

2)  It  must  be  able  to  feed  into  a vertical 
end-feed  wire.  Impedance  matching  must 
not  be  critical,  since  the  antenna  will  be 
of  varying  height,  50  feet  to  500  feet. 

3)  It  roust  be  able  to  operate  on  12  volts 
or  24;  preferably  12. 

4)  It  must  be  entirely  transistorized. 

5)  It  should  be  broken  down  into,  say, 
four  units,  each  of  suitcase  size  and  weigh- 
ing about  75  pounds.  Four  likely  units  are: 
a power  supply  pack  capable  of  taking 
power  from  batteries  or  110  volt  wall 
sockets  or  ac  or  dc  generators,  and  prop- 
erly fused  to  meet  good  safety  standards; 
a battery-operated  record  player,  tape 
deck,  and  microphone  input;  a unit  for 
voice  amplification,  pre-amplification, 
mixer  control,  etc.;  and  the  power  ampli- 
fier unit. 

The  antenna  is  simply  a fine  wire  hang- 
ing down  from  a helium-filled  balloon. 

The  transmitter  should  be  crystal- 
controlled,  if  possible.  Crystals  for  com- 
mercial broadcast  frequencies  are  hard  to 
come  by,  but  clever  electronic  design  can 
make  use  of  citizens’  band  crystals,  The 
Wasp  believes. 

These  are  suggestions  for  someone  else 
to  do,  The  Wasp  stresses.  He  and  his 
Balls  of  Brass  Brigade  are  content  to 

operate  with  explosives,  stink  bombs,  and 
similar  apparatus — always  deliberately 
used  against  property,  never  against  per- 
sons. 
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A Non -Scandal 


*j  w 


frank  bardacke 


America  became  dope  conscious  last  week  as  the Jinner - of 

a set-up  for  Eric  Severeid,  the  master  of  pompous  comlWf ry' 
lo  wou>d  look  us  straight  in  our  TV  eye  and  say  in , z saddened 
but  wise  voice,  ‘When  a sporting  event  of  such  great  an 
tradition  becomes  subject  to  the  gambler's  fix,  ltta%beC°^ehtl^_ 
for  this  great  nation  to  look  at  itself  and  ask,  where  are  we  head 

ed  and  whither  are  we  going.'  ” . . pvnlained 

But  no  scandal  developed.  Sports  writers  pat  ently  plained 
to  the  American  people  that  the  horse,  Dancer  s Image,  had  been 
drugged  with  gooS  dope  rather  than  bad  dope.  The  ume  ana  ysi 
revealled  that  Dancer's  Image  was  not  given  one  of  those  nasty 
amphetamines— no  siree— he  was  given,  phenylbutazone,  a sim- 
ple anti-inflamation  drug.  Phenylbutazone  is  used  by  thousands  of 
middle  class  Americans  to  ease  the  pain  of  arthritis  and  gou  . 
It's  not  at  all  like  speed— it's  just  an  ordinary  American  pain  kill- 

Confident  in  the  knowledge  that  the  drug  was  one  of  theirs, 
none  of  the  sports  writers  were  too  upset.  Dancer's  Image  had 


sore  ankles  they  reasoned,  and  all  the  trainer  wanted  to  do  was 
kill  the  pain  so  the  horse  could  continue  to  run.  What  the  hell,  if 
sports  writers  were  given  a urine  analysis  after  they  turned  in 
their  copy,  every  sports  page  in  America  would  be  disqualified. 

Only  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  (Eric  Severeid  in  newsprint)  was 
determined  to  pursue  the  issue.  They  turned  it  into  a serious 
theoretical  article.  The  article  featured  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Ian  Paton,  a leading  research  veterinarian,  who  summed  up  the 
problem  like  this:  "Where  does  proper  therapy  stop  and  stimula- 
tion start?" 

Now  there  is  a thought  that  should  keep  you  for  a week. 

letters  to  the  world 


IUUUIUUUUUUUUMjIJUUuuj 


Dear  Sirs: 

Your  story  last  week  about  the  anti-draft  demonstration  was  so 
self-righteous  and  destructive  that  we  didn't  think  you  could  get 
worse,  but  you  did.  This  week  the  story  about  the  peace  march  Sa- 
turday is  even  worse.  If  we  didn't  know  better  we  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  your  aim  is  disruption  of  the  radical  movement — if 
not  disruption,  the  spread  of  defeatism  and  a cynical  attitude.  We 
are  very  disappointed.  Such  capable  people  should  surely  be  able 
to  find  an  outlet  for  creative  and  not  destructive  writing.  Satire 
is  one  thing  and  what  you're  doing  is  another. 

FLORENCE  MCDONALD 
2165  Ashby,  Berkeley 


restaurant 


ui  juuuj  cncyycu  ■ w mis  a small  maim  cue  m ficces  eyrg  unui  gouun  vroivn  ■ jvm  / 
•tat)leJj)oons  of,  hot  humor uui ffrika  6-  about  Zlz  cufs  of rice  > ttir  in  the  rim  d-  cook  gcnthj  fo> 
about  jive  mmutes-Jhen  cooti  with  well seasoned  auxicn  -ilocb  - enough  to  cover  the  chicken  mi 
rice • for  ten  more  nmoles-  iAdd  some  unshelied frowns  > crad legs-  clams  fr fresh fcas-fffos 
stile  ful  in  some  baby  artichokes  around  tie  edge  ■ Cook  over  medium- fugh  heat for fifteen  ter' 
twenty  minutes  • (Mug  more  chicken  tfocb  when  necessary  - Ofie  rice  should  %e  mo  til  • hut  each  gr 
tin  sf orate  - 7 ilhentie  water  is  ahnoil gone  fiacc  in  tie  oven  at  150 for  the  CaJl few  mitudti- 
(buffed farstif  should  be  added  before  serving  • Jhe  constant  ilgredicntstvr  a fpanish foe 
da  m rice - saffron  fcfrthn  • da  nwscUue  of  fork » chukm  bshetfushffoft  any  additons 
would  he  effrofridte • 
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Cartoon  Archetypal 
Slogan  Theater 


came  together  and  has  been  staging  demon- 
strations on  a fairly  regular  basis  since 
March— at  street  markets,  in  the  tubes,  on 
miscellaneous  crowded  streets — wherever 
the  unconverted  congregate.  Store  awnings  on 
a rainy  day  provide  ready  audiences.  The 
group  is  not  a demonstration  auxiliary,  al- 
though it  does  perform  at  small  demonstra- 
tions in  crowded  areas.  It  is  not  a theatri- 
cal company  and  will  not  perform  as  such. 


The  6 to  20  members  of  the  street  the- 
atre meet  weekly  to  discuss,  exercise,  and 
rehearse.  Each  skit  is  developed  around  a 
basic  simple  idea  to  be  put  across,  a sen- 
tence or  even  a phrase,  and  the  audience 
and  environment  it  is  aimed  for.  Sometimes 
a skit  takes  days  to  develop,  for  others  a 
few  hours  is  enough.  The  important  consid- 
erations are  political  relevancy,  immediacy, 
mobility,  effectiveness.  Most  are  based 
around  Vietnam  or  the  American  take-over  of 
Britain.  There  is  no  leader,  no  spokesman — 
all  decisions  are  democratically  made,  usu- 
ally by  consensus. 

Public  reaction,  though  hard  to  gauge,  has 
generally  been  good.  The  audiences  certainly 
understand  the  political  implications,  often 
discuss  them,  sometimes  even  join  in — usu- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  NLF.  Police  reaction 
has  been  helpful:  they  warn  before  they  bust 
here  and  usually  wait  until  the  skit  is  over, 
once  even  joining  in  on  a rousing  chorus  of 
“Kneel  Britannia.”  The  group's  policy  is  to 
avoid  busts  when  busts  are  not  expedient — 
and  when  they  are,  to  incorporate  the  cops 
into  the  skit.  This  was  done  with  some  de- 
gree of  success  by  a small  pacifist  street 
theatre,  trained  by  Bill  Stickers  members, 
in  a small  midlands  town  where  there  is  an 
American  base.  "Vietnamese  peasants”  help- 
ed the  authorities  remove  the  “GI”  actors. 
Helping  other  street  theatre  companies  or- 
ganise and  grow  is  a primary  function  of  the 
Bill  Stickers  group. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  saying  that  the 
San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  has  had  another 
bastard,  alive  and  well  in  London. 


now  an  active  and  imaginative  street  theatre 
in  London.  The  group,  sometimes  called  the 
Bill  Stickers  Street  Theatre  (the  name  changes 
with  police  warnings)  came  about  almost  spon- 
taneously. It  started  last  December  when  some 
members  of  the  Stop  It  Committee  (Americans 
in  Britain  for  US  withdrawal  from  Vietnam) 
met  with  members  of  London’t  most  radical 
theatre  group,  the  Cartoon  Archetypical  Slo- 
gan Theatre,  and  a refugee  from  the  San 
Francisco  Mime  Troupe.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  plan  a short  street  action  that 
would  serve  as  publicity  for  Stop  It's  resis- 
tance-solidarity public  meeting,  coinciding 
with  Stop  The  Draft  Week  in  the  States. 
A short,  stark,  dramatic  representation  of 
American  insanity  was  planned  for  the  after- 
noon of  December  6 when  a group  of  power- 
crazed  Americans  took  over  the  center  of 
Fleet  Street,  home  of  Britain's  major  national 
newspapers,  haranguing  and  attempting  to 
draft  lunch-hour  Britons. 

London's  first  street  theatre  demonstration 
failed  as  a publicity  device — it  didn't  bring 
the  reporters  out  of  their  offices.  As  street 
theatre  it  was  hampered  by  poor  planning.  The 
crowds  were  there,  but  an  almost  solid  wall 
of  double-decker  buses  cut  them  off  from 
the  demonstration.  Yet  people  did  watch,  be- 
gan to  discuss,  argue.  The  issue  of  Viet- 
nam had  been  brought  into  their  daily  life  and  a 
small  group  of  people  were  beginning  to  think 
this  was  a good  way  of  getting  out  of  the  old 
demonstration  bag  of  gathering  our  people  to 
preach  at  ourselves.  Within  two  months  there 
was  another  such  demonstration,  this  time  on 
the  main  shopping  street  in  London.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  present  loosely  disorganised 
polynonymous  Anglo-American  street  theatre 


robert  hurwitt 


You're  sitting  in  the  subway,  perhaps  going 
home  from  work.  A stop,  the  doors  open,  and 
a girl  dressed  in  jeans  and  wearing  a Viet- 
namese cor.  ical  hat  slips  in  and  quietly  sits 
down  in  a vacant  seat.  You  may  not  even 
notice  her — but  you  cannot  help  noticing  the 
three  who  get  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 
The  first,  in  Oklahoma  tux  and  stetson  with  a 
sign  announcing  LBJ’S  BOMBING  PAUSE, 
enters  and  proclaims:  ‘All  right  folks  now 
there's  nothin  to  worry  about.  We're  jus 
lookin  for  some  little  ol  veeyetcong."  Num- 
ber two  is  a slightly  built  young  man  in  dark 
suit  and  bowler  hat.  The  third,  almost  a 
shapeless  blob  of  Khaki  green,  carries  a huge 
silver  bomb  labelled  BOMB  and  wanders  aim- 
lessly behind  the  others,  hoarsely  stage- 
mumbling, “Can  I drop  it  yet,  boss?  Can  I 
drop  it?” 

LBJ'S  Bombing  Pause  leads  the  parade  as 
the  three  march  through  the  subway  car.  He 
picks  out  passenger  after  passenger  saying, 
‘OK  Harold,  try  this  one,  or  I’ll  take  away 
yore  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  (Ford,  Esso,  Hoo- 
ver, Singer,  IBM,  phone  service).”  Harold 
quietly  asks  each  individual  ‘Not  to  worry. 
There  IS  a bombing  pause  on.  Are  you  Viet- 
cong?” 

April  1968.  This  skit  was  performed  in  the 
subways  of  London — the  world  premiere  of 
Tube  Theatre;  London’s  street  theatre  troupe 
has  gone  underground.  The  skit  ends,  ob- 
viously, when  the  three  actors  come  upon  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  bombing  pause  is  over. 
The  Vietnamese  runs  out  at  the  next  stop 
pursued  by  LBJ’s  bombs.  Proper  timing  is 
essential. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  saying  that  there  is 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15 

•JAZZ,  Plor  23,  Embarcadero  Pier  23, 
DO  2-5125. 

•GREGORY  for  President  Benefit,  Avalon 
Ballroom,  8:30  pm,  Monte  Waters  Dig 
Band,  Cleveland  Wrecking  Co.,  Sons  of 
Champlln,  $2.50,  931-0802. 

•■THE  KNACK*,  Lllllo  Theater,  SFStato, 
$2,  students  $1.50. 

•ESALEN  Institute  Lecture,  Dr.  Gerald 
Felgen  on  Socially,  Grace  Cathedra]  House 
Library,  8 pm,  $3,  831-8771. 

•STRAIGHT  Theatre,  dance  concert,  In- 
dian Head  Band,  9 pm-1  am,  $1.50,  Haight 
4 Cole. 

•HELL'S  ANGELS’  Party,  Carousel  Ball- 
room, Big  Brother,  Youngbloods,  Rejoice, 
9 pm,  $1,  free  boor,  no  minors. 
•ANTIGONE",  8 pm,  City  College  of  SF. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16 

•F.W,  MURNAU  FILM  SOCIETY,  *Our 
Hospitality*.  Buster  Keaton,  1923,  "Sev- 
en Years  Bad  Luc*’,  Max  Linder,  1921 
8 pm,  11  Wheeler,  UC  Berkeley. 

■him*  byc.e.  cummlngs,  Arena  Theater, 
SF  State,  $2,  students  $1.50. 

•FILM  FINALS,  best  of  the  semester,  main 
aud.,  SF  Stalo,  $2,  students  $1,  8:30. 
•BIG  MAMA  THORNTON,  Both/And.  350 
Dlvlsadero,  863-2896. 

•STRAIGHT  Theatre,  Indian  Head  Band, 
9-1,  $1.50,  Haight  4 Colo. 

•FILLMORE,  Country  Joe  4 Ihc  Fish, 
Incredible  String  Band,  Albert  Collins, 
567-8600,  922-3220. 

•ANN  HALPRIN’S  DANCE  MYTHS,  dance 
experiments  with  audience  participation, 
321  Dlvtsadoro,  8:30,  $3,  students  $2.50, 
626-0818. 

•3000  YEARSOF  HEBREW  POETRY,  Shir- 
ley Kaufman,  3200  California  St.,  8:30, 
$2.  386-6080. 

•CANYON  CINEMATHEQUE,-  films  by 
llorb  de  Grasse,  756  Union,  i 8:30  pm, 
$1,  781-8719. 

•FILMS,  ’Vampyr*,  Mcllcs*  ‘Conquest  of 
tbc  Pole*,  8816  18th  St..  8:30  pm,  $1, 
861-5891 

•LIFE  DRAWING,  models  from  Models' 
Guild,  2125  Bush  *G,  7:30-10,  $1.50, 
922-0883. 

•PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN,  (8th-8th  grades) 
■Birthday  of  tho  Infanta’,  Frederic  Burk 
School  Aud,  8 pm,  $1,  children  50?,  pre- 
sented by  the  Children’s  Rep.  Theatre, 
SF  Stalo. 

•GOD'S  EYE  Thealor,  'Moving  Benches* 
and  "Parker"  by  John  Robinson,  512 
Frederick,  corner  SUnyan,  $2,  students 
$1.50,  661-5180. 

•NINE  FILMS  by  Stan  Brakhage,  San  Fran- 
cisco Museum  of  Art,  7:30  pm. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  17 

•PLAY,  "ROMULUS’ . Gore  Vidal’s  adap- 
tation of  work  by  Frcdrlch  Durrcnmatt, 
Inlorplayers,  787  Beach,  8:30. 

•BIG  MAMA  THORNTON,  Both/ And  , 350 
Dlvlsadero,  863-2890. 

•INTERNATIONAL  FOLK  DANCE  Festi- 
val, Nourse  Auditorium,  8 pm,  $2,  $1 
students,  626-3999,  UN  3-7676. 

-THE  KNACK'.  Little  Theater,  SF  State. 

$2,  students  $1  50.  8:30  pm. 

•FILM  FINALS,  main  aud.,  SF  State,  $2, 

$1  students. 

•THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  MOVE- 
MENT, *The  War  and  the  Draft*,  panel  of 
high  school  students,  8 pm,  2338  Mar- 
ket, $i.  Students  and  unemployed  50?. 
Militant  Labor  Forum. 


{J63-777S 


•ESALEN  Institute  Weekend  Workshopsat 
SF  Slate,  w/Dr.  William  Schutt.  Esalen 
director,  $10,  students  $7.50  for  entire 
weekend,  gallery  lounge,  869-1208. 
•STRAIGHT  Theater  dance  concert,  All- 
men  Joy.  Hurdy  Gurdy  Band,  Petrus. 
9 pm-1  am,  Haight  4 Cole. 

•JAZZ,  Phil  Yost  Quartet,  Cedar-Bonlta 
Coffeehouse,  Berkeley  Unitarians,  1606 
Bonlla,  Berkeley,  50?,  881-8828 
•PHIL  OCHS,  Bear's  Lair,  Student  Union, 
UC  Berkeley,  9 and  II  pm. 

•OPERA,  Ccrvalli’s  ‘Erlsmena*.  Hertz 
Hall,  UC  Berkeley,  8:30pm,  $2.50,  students 
$1.50. 

•FILMS,  *Vampyr*,  also  Mclles"  'Con- 
quest of  the  Pole*,  8816  18th  St,,  $1, 
8 and  10  pm,  861-5891 

•PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN  (8th-8lh  grades), 
•Birthday  of  the  Infanta",  Frederic  Burk 
School  aud,  8 pm,  8 pm,  $1,  children 
50?,  presented  by  Children’s  Rep.  The- 
atre, SF  Stale. 

•PLAY,  "West  Side  Story*,  College  The- 
ater. Fine  Arts  Building,  College  of  Mar- 
in, Kentfleld,  8:30  pm. 

•PARTY,  rock,  blues  2235  Blake,  Berke- 
ley, 9 pm,  $1  men,  50?.  women,  free 
wine,  singles  21-35,  528-S192  , 889-1352. 
•JAZZ,  Pier  23,  Embarcadero  Pier  23, 
DO  2-5125. 

•WELLINGTON  CITADEL  BAND  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  New  Zealand,  Scottish 
Rite  Aud.,  19th  4 Sloat  Blvd.,  626-0300. 
•COD’S  EYE  Theater, ‘Moving  Benches' 
and  ‘Parker*  by  Jotrn  Robinson,  512 
Frederick,  corner  Stanyan,  $2,  students 
$1.50,  661-5186. 

•FILMS,  "The  Bandits  of  Orgosolcf , M.H. 
de  Young  Memorial  Museum,  Golden  Gale 
Park,  8 pm. 

•LIGHT,  SOUND  DIMENSION,  JerryGran- 
elll,  liquid  projections  by  Bill  Ham,  oth- 
ers, 1527  California,  8:30  and  10:30  pm. 
•AUDIUM,  electronic  music,  309  8th  Ave, 
8:30,  10:85  pm. 

•FILLMORE,  Country  Joe  4 the  Fish,  In- 
credible String  Band,  Albert  Collins,  567- 
8800 

•AVALON,  Junior  Wells,  Sons  of  Champ- 
lln, Santana  Blues  Band,  885-2131. 
•CAROUSEL,  Electric  Flag,  Don  Ellis, 
PG4E,  626-8088. 

SATURDAY  MAY  18th 

•ESALEN  Institute  Weekend  Workshops, 
SF  Stale,  see  Friday. 

•WORKERS  LEAGUE  PARTY,  688  Oak  St. , 
Ladles  free  til  10  pm,  *The  Best  Hard 
Rock,  1958-1968* 

•STRAIGHT  Theater,  Flamin'  Groovles, 
Curly  Cooke’s  Hurdy  Gurdy  Band,  Pet- 
rus, Haight  4 Cole. 

•AVALON,  Junior  Wells,  Sons  of  Champ- 
lln, Santana  Blues  Band,  885-2131. 
•CAROUSEL,  Electric  Flag,  Don  ElUs, 
PG4E,  626-8088. 

•FILLMORE,  Country  Joe  4 the  Fish, 
incredible  String  Band,  Albert  Collins 
567-8800. 

• "him*  by  o.e.  cummlngs,  Arena  Thea- 
ter, SF  Stale,  $1.50,  8:30  pm. 

•FILM  FINALS,  main  aud.,  SF  State,  $2 
students  $1,  8:30  pm. 

•PLAY,  ‘ROMULUS',  Interplayers,  787- 
Beach,  8:30  pm 

•BIG  MAMA  THORNTON,  Both/And. 350 
Dlvlsadero,  863-2896. 

•JAZZ,  Pier  23,  Embarcadero  Pier  23, 
DO  2-5125. 

•TELEGRAPH  HILL  ASSOCIATION  FAIR 
noon-7  pm,  games,  craft  sales,  raffles, 
etc,  Chinese  and  Italian  food,  rock  band 
50?  or  three  for  $1. 


•CHILDREN’S  FILMS,  ’The  Gold  Rush' 
with  Chaplin,  ‘The  Red  Balloon",  ‘Daddy 
Mabel  Viewing  the  World's  Fair  at  San 
Francisco',  and  the  Strackctte  Puppets, 
puppets  at  1 pm,  films  at  1 1 am  and  2 pm, 
1290  Poirero  (near  Army)  75?  adults,  35? 
children  282-7931 

-ANTIGONE’,  city  College  of  SF,  8 pm 
••THE  CRUCIBLE'.  College  of  San  Mateo, 
8:15  pm 

•NORTHERN  CALIF.  ROCK  FESTIVAL, 
Santa  Clara  County  Fairgrounds. 

•ARLO  GUTHRIE,  Masonic  Aud,  8:30, 
$2.50,  $3,  $3.75 

•BALLET  ’68.  Special  Student  Matinee, 
S2.50,  students  $1,  Presentation  Theater, 
2350  Turk,  at  Masonic,  775-2021 
•THEATRE  FLAMENCO  of  SF,  Gill  The- 
atre, Unlv.  of  SF,  Campion  Hall,  2130 
Fulton,  8:30  pm,  $2.75,  student  $1.50, 
EX  7-3333 

“W.C.  FIELDS  Memorial  Orphanage*, 
Pltschel  Players,  120  Jullanfbetween  15th 
and  16th  olf  Mission 

-WEST  SIDE  STORY*,  College  Theater, 
8:30  pm.  College  ol  Marin,  Kentfleld 
•FILMS,  Underground  Cinema  12,  mid- 
night, Presidio 

•LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION,  JerryGran- 
elli  4 Bill  Ham,  1527  California,  8:30  and 
10:30 

•LAMPLIGHTER’S  GALA,  “A  Farewell  to 
the  Harding  Theater’,  Gilbert  4 Sullivan 
highlights,  Harding  Theater,  616  Dlvlsa- 
dero, 8:30  pm 

•FILM  FAIR,  ‘Across  the  Pacific*,  ‘Ac- 
tion In  the  North  Atlantic*,  3189  Steiner 

•JEAN-LUC  GODARD  • Retrospective* 
University  Art  Museum,  • Pierrot  LeFou* 
and  ‘Made  In  USA*.  Wheeler  Aud.  U.C. 
Berkeley — 8 p m.  4 8 p.m.  $1.50  gen. 
students  $1.25. 

SUNDAY  MAY19TH 

•CHORAL  UNION  Concert,  SF  State,  main 
aud,  3 pm,  $1.50,  students  $1. 

•TV,  NET  Festival,  KQED,  *WU1  the  Real 
Norman  Mailer  Please  Stand  UP?’,  5-30 
-6:30. 

•FILMS,  Mar*  Brothers' ‘Horscfeathers* 
and  "Monkey  Business*.  8 pm,  $1,  2338 
Market  nr,  Castro,  spons  YSA. 

•JAZZ,  Pier  23,  Sunday  Jam  Session  8- 
7 pm.  Embarcadero  Pier  23,  DO  2- 
5125. 

•MOUNTAIN  PLAY.  - Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass*  Mt.  Tamalpals,  Marin,  2 
pm,  $1  50,  children  12-15  50?,  under  12 
free. 

•CAROUSEL,  Electric  Flag,  Don  Ellis 
PG4E,  626-8108. 

•AVALON,  Junior  Wells,  Sons  of  Champ- 
lln . Santana  Blues  Band,  885-2131. 
•ANTIQUE  CAR  SHOW,  HlllsboroughCon- 
cours  tf  Elegance,  Crocker  and  North 
Hillsborough  Schools. 

•NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FOLK  ROCK 
Festival,  Santa  Clara  County  Fairgrounds 
THEATRE  FLAMENCO  of  SF,  Gill  The- 
ater, University  of  SF,  Campion  Hall 
2130  Fulton  St.  $2.75,  students  $1.50 
EX  7-3333. 

•LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION,  JerryGran- 
elll  Bill  Ham,  other,  1527  California, 
8:30  and  10:30  pm. 


•JEAN-LUC  GODARD  •Retrospective*, 
University  Art  Museum,  ’Pierrot  LeFou* 
and  ‘Made  In  USA*.  Wheeler  Aud.  U.C. 
Berkeley— 8 p.m.  & 8 p.m.  $1.50  gen 
students  $1.25. 


TUESDAY  MAY  21 

•STRAIGHT  THEATER,  dance  concert, 
Phoenix,  Haight  4 Cole. 

CONTINUOUS 

•"EUGENE*,  McCarthy's  discotheque,  836 
Montgomery,  Uncut  Balloon,  Gooey  Crunch 
others,  nightly  except  Monday,  8 pm. 
•ISRAELI  ARTS  FESTIVAL,  San  Fran- 
cisco Jewish  Community  Center. 
•CALVERAS  County  Fair  and  Jumping 
Frog  Jubilee,  Thurs.  - Sunday,  Angel's 
Camp. 

•JAZZ  WORKSHOP,  Ahmed  Jamal  Trio, 
nightly  9:30  pm,  Sunday  matinee  8-7 
pm,  Ladles  free  Wed.  873  Broadway. 
•THE  COMMITTEE,  satirical  revue,  re- 
gular show  9 pm,  Improvised  show  11 
pm,  three  shows  Saturday,  student  dis- 
count, open  Tuesday-Sunday,  622  Broad- 
way. 

•ASTRONOMY  Show,  "Icarus',  Morrison 
Planetarium,  Golden  Gate  Park. 


863-7775 


10? 

word 


WEDNESDAY,  18th 

•WINE-TASTING,  2-6  pm.  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome,  near  Embarcadero,  362-9578. 
•POETRY.  City  Hall,  noon, 

•JAZZ,  Monte  Waters  Big  Band,  Civic 
Center  Plaza,  noon. 

•FILMS,  Bunuel,  Franjo,  others.  S.F.  State 
Ed  117,  7 4 9:30  pm.  869-1629. 
•LECTURE,  John  Hitchcock  on  ‘For- 
bidden Knowledge  In  Science  4 Seman- 
tics*, 7:30  pm.  201  Science  Bldg.  S F. 
State. 

•LECTURE,  On  Investment,  Marina  Jr. 
HS  Aud,  7-9  pm,  776-5018. 

•GIRLS  FREE,  Jazz  Workshop,  Ahmad 
Jamal  Trio,  9:30,  873  Broadway. 

•PLAY  "The  Farce  of  Patelln,*  S F.  Mime 
Troupe,  St.  Mary's  Square,  noon. 

•JAZZ,  Monte  Waters  Big  Band,  Civic 
Center  Plaza  noon. 

•HOOT,  Ellen  Faust,  Hearth,  Oak  4 Ba- 
ker, 9 pm. 

•PFP,  meet  Kathleedn  Cleaver,  Marvin 
Garson,  Grattan  School,  8 pm,  MO  1- 
9521 

•LECTURE,  "The  Deepening  Crisis  In 
Race  Relations,  • w/Hank  Sliver,  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  Council,  Rec. 
Rm,  Halls  of  Flowers  9th  4 Lincoln,  8 
pm,  spons.  Ethical  Forum  at  SF 
•POETRY,  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm,  752-6710. 

— ’SEND  OFF  Rally.  Poor  People’s  March 
Oakland  Auditorium  Arena,  10th  4 Fallon 
St.,  7:30  pm.  Oakland,  speakers,  music, 
entertainment. 

THURSDAY  AGAIN 

•CONCERT,  Beethoven,  Hindemith,  Tele- 
mann 4 Britten,  Janice  Hegherbon  on 
Violin  4 oboe,  SF  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, 8:30  pm. 

•FOLKDANCE,  Elementary  Instruction, 
Hearst  Gym,  UC  Berkeley,  8-10  pm. 
•GUERRILLA  Warfare  Seminars,  S.F 
State  Experimental  College,  HU  #135, 
7-10  pm. 

FRIDAY  17th 

•WINE-TASTING  2-8  pm,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome  near  Embarcadero,  362-9578 
•POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon. 

•JAZZ,  Monte  Waters  Big  Band,  Civic 
Center  Plaza,  noon. 

•PLAY,  ’The  Farce  of  Patelln,’  St.  Ma- 
ry's Square  S.F  Mime  Troupe,  noon 
•VIETNAM  COMMENCEMENT,  honoring 
graduating  UC  seniors  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Induction.  Sproul  Steps  (or  Hearst 
Greek  Theatre)  noon,  U.C.  Berkeley,  889- 
8125,  881-8322. 

•FREE  BREAD  all  day,  pancakes  In  morn- 
ing, 1350-1358  Waller. 

SATURDAY,  18th 

•WINE-TASTING,  2-8  pm,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome,  near  Embarcadero,  362-9578. 
•ART  FESTIVAL  4 Talent  Show,  Rich- 
mond District  Art  Council,  10  a.m.-9 
p m..  9lb  Ave.  between  Clement  and  Geary 
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•ORGAN  CONCERT,  Richard  PurvIsTTT 
lon  of  Honor,  3 p.m  • Lc8- 

•CHARADES  Party.  First  Unltarln, 
Church,  Franklin  4 Geary.  8 pm 

SUNDAY  MAY  19th 

•WINE -TASTING,  2-6  Seawall.  ,501  San 
some,  362-9578.  san‘ 

•ORGAN  CONCERT,  Richard  Purvis  Le- 

Ion  of  Honor,  3 pm. 

•CONGO  DRUMMERS,  afternoon,  Lower 
Sproul  Plaza,  UC  Berkeley.  or 

•ENGLISH  COUNTRY  DANCING  t 
VanNess.  8 pm.  831-3929.  C’  427  *> 
HOOT,  1/Thou,  1736  Haight,  g-lo 
•ART  FESTIVAL  4 Talent  Show,  Richmond 
District  Art  Council  10  am-9  pm 
Ave.  between  Clement  and  Geary 
•CONCERT,  Glass  Mountain,  The  No. 
Monk,  2119  University  Ave,  Bkly,  88 1 

MONDAY  MAY  20th 

•POETRY,  City  Hall  noo. 

•JAZZ.,  Civic  Center  Plaza,  noon. 
•CONCERT,  Glass  Mountain,  New  Monk 
2119  University,  Bdly,  881-9903. 


TUESDAY,  21st 

•FREE  BREAD,  all  day,  pancakes  Inmom. 
lng.  1350-1358  Waller. 

•POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon. 

•JAZZ,  Civic  Center  Plaza  noon 
•SOCIALIST  DISCUSSION  Series,  Mi,. 
State,  Revolution,  and  the  Revolution. 
Party,"  by  Bob  Chester,  8 pm  a.. 
Market  St. 

•FOLK  DANCING,  First  Unitarian  Churcl 
Franklin  4 Geary,  8 pm. 
•WINE-TASTING,  2-6  pm,  Seawall 
Sansome,  362-9578. 

CONTINUOUS-FREE 

•FRIENDSHIP,  S.F  Liberation  Commune 

1928  25th  St.  648-1237 

•DRAFT  counseling,  9 am-5  pn. 

State  Experimental  College,  Hut  u ; ,. 
1660. 

•THINGMAKER,  blackllght  painting  and 
sculptures,  wed-sun,  1-5,  eves  until  mid. 
night  18th  and  Dolores  across  from  Good 
Karma.. 


DEALING 

; FOR  SALE!  195a  INT.  METRO] 
’ 2-ton  van— new  brakes— good  (ur 
| living  In,  or  for  delivery— best  ol- 
i fer  lower  to  family.  Call  Paul  I 
; 525-1860. 

' FOR  SALE!  18  foot  sailboat,  out- ! 
board,  trailer,  excellent  family) 
or  beginners  boat.  $1200/7  843- . 
5611, 

GROOVY  INCENSE- wholesale; 
only.  Strawberry,  Mandarin  or-  '■ 
ange,  Peppermint,  Sassafras  and  j 
many  more.  Free  samples  &■  cat- " 
alog— Olfactory,  1875-c  7th  St 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

CHAUFFEUR — Young  man  with) 
International  Driver’s  License] 
desires  job  as  chauffeur  ill, 
843-6818  after  6 p.m. 

YOUR  FREE  UNIVERSITY 
NEEDS  TEACHERS.  The  Freei 
University  of  Berkeley  Is  gath- 1 
ering  courses  for  anew  catalog) 
.-teach  your  thing.  1703  Grove- 
841-6794,  549-0220. 

Garage  and  Basement  CLEANING; 
(cleaning  of  any  kind)  843-1770. 

FOR  SALE! /Is  there  intelligent 
life  on  Earth?  25?  buys  this  pro- 
test button  or  any  of  our 
other  titles.  Free  list!  Psyche- 
delia & poster  catalog  10?.  AR- 
IES, Box  666ET,  Aptus, 

95003. 

SNCC  NEEDS  YOUR  TRADING 
STAMPS!  All  kinds,  esp.  Green, 
Blue  Chip,  Top  Value,  Send  to 
Marin  Co.  Friends  of  SNCC.  P 
O.  Box  210,  Mill  Valley,  a. 

Dig  Macrobiotics?  The  GOOD 
KARMA  CAFE  needs  good  woman 
to  help  run  cafe.  Please  con- 
tact Joe  Sage,  621-4112.  Or  drop 
in  501  Dolores,  S.F. 

EXPERT  HOUSEPAINTING  & 
ODD  JOBS.  Call  843-6818  after 
6 p.m. 

SUBLET  wanted  for  summer 
About  5 rooms,  up  to  $150,  any 
SF  hill.  Reliable  couple  (editor 
and  ex-playwright).  Garson,  7'  - 
1843  or  863-7775. 

ALMOST  F REE  ASTROLOGY 
Accurate  Chart  and  small  raj 
Send  exact  birth  time,  place,  date 
Only  $2.00  Superorganic  PO  Bo.' 
9056  Berkeley  947 


May  16,  1668 
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In  Columbo's  GOD  WEEP,  there  is  a chapter  on  “Property,  Possession,  Reincarnation,  and  Predic- 
tions,” in  which  he  writes:  “In  1987,  an  asteroid  will  hit  the  earth,  and  it  won't  matter:  there  will  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  it  will  be  permanent.  Everyone  will  be  doing  something  somewhere  else.”* 
Columbo  is  no  alarmist,  however,  and  he  encourages  his  followers  “not  to  worry  about  it.”* 

In  his  discussion  of  property  and  possession,  the  master  tells  the  story  of  a rival  guru  who  called  out- 
raged from  a phone  booth  to  say,  “You  have  stolen  my  asteroid  so  to  speak.  Lifted  my  prediction.  Sucked 
my  blood,  scum  fucking  bum.”  Guru  Columbo  smiles  like  a rose  when  telling  this  story.  He  answered 
his  rival,  straightaway:  “My  dear  comrade  guru,  who  directs  this  comet?  Who  is  backing  this  hot  piece 
of  planet?  Me,  me.  Him?  no.  The  uptown  yoga?  The  Indian  fakir?  Victorina?  No!  Me!  ME!”*  His  rival 
answered,  "It  is  the  force  of  our  own  vibrations,  sivavishnu,  men  wrot  wot  god  brot.”  Columbo  detested 
sivavishnu,  and  struck  backatthis  false  voice:  “You  are  a fake  from  back  east.”*  He  was  shaking,  talking 
rapidly,  whispering  under  his  breath  on  the  phone  ("Icarus  Belongs  To  Me”),  answering  the  rapping  flap- 
pers on  his  shoulders  (which  made  him  stand  out  in  a crowd,  rather  like  a man  held  suspended  by  two 
hummingbirds):  “It's  horrible  to  be  blind  and  walking  around;”  and,  “How'd  you  like  a piece  of  possessed 
property,  reincarnated  and  making  predictions.  “Who owns  what?”  Columbo  asks,  “I  own  everything,”*  he 
answers.  *QuotationS  from  GOD  WEEP,  Jerry  Columbo,  c.  Trans-Columboism  Press,  1968,  pat  pend, 

***** 


THE  MAGIC  THEATER 


^ on  sit  there  tn  this  dingy  oblong  box  . .and  they  take  you  out  of  yourself  complete- 
ly...You  are  swept  up  In  their  thing  and  It’s  past  acting  and  past  a play  and  past  a 
Performance.  I even  think  it’s  past  the  suspension  of  reality.  You  do  more  than  just 
agree  not  to  question;  you  believe."  RALPH  GLEASON,  CHRONICLE 

*tkC,;  °r  The  Submission"  by  Ionesco.  Sat.,  5/18,  8:30  pm.  contribution  Si. 00. 
rhe  Gas  Heart"  — a dada  play — by  Tzara.  Sun.,  5/19,  8:30  pm,  contribution  50?. 
The  Lesson"  by  Ionesco,  5/20  and  5/21,  8:30  p.m.,  contribution  50?. 

Directed  by  John  Lion. 

STEPPENWOLF,  2136  San  Pablo,  Berkeley,  845-9382— 
Sorry,  no  minors. 
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15  Lafayrtie  Street 
San  Frantiaco 
California  94101 
Phone  861-7775 
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may  15-22. 
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Cosmic  C-jv-eebody 


Tk*  placets  speaK  i * tke  fallowing  signs,  and  wi' 
J-‘*  - -i»-.-«-  J5  indicated: 


remain  tker*  until  * change 


the  sun  and  venus  in  Taurus  t the  exaltation  of 
love  in  labor..*  mercury  in  gen/uvu : yet,  4<sti  II 
there  are  so  many  things  that  I have  never  seen  ; 
in  every  wood  m every  sprmgfhere  is  a. 
different  green”...  J.  R.R.  ToUttVn  Thlftllou/sfuj? 

of  the  /&ng  •••  mars  in  genwnu  ; the  -political 
degression  of  Possibility...  A pol ificatyclism  ? 

• • • jupiter  in  leo  i the  shall our  throne  " * the 
hollow  roar. ..  Saturn  in  ar fes;  a.  fractured 
sKull  betrays  the  need  fov  peace  . « . wraous 
And  -nlato  in  virgo  ; what  strange  harvest 
skald  the  virgin  bring...  neptune  in  s corjao: 
what  secret  dreams  are  wishes  madej^or. 
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These  are  the  reloutionships  the  planets  will^orna  with  eachother 
this  weetf.  The  influence  of  each  aspect  buu'lds  up  and  climaxes 
at  the  approximate  time  gi ven,  and  afterwards  ^uictTly  wanes. 
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I am  a free  man, Governor... 


You  may  have  heard  of  my  Party, 
Governor;  I certainly  have  heard 

of  yours.  We  visited  you  last 

ye^r  _ ?rd. . .wer^verv  badly 

received,  because . . . some  of  us 
brought  our  guns  with  us.  We 
were  told  that  your  men  had 
the  right  to  have  their  guns  but 
that  ours  didn’t.  We  argued 
the  point . . . 


Eldridge  Cleaver,  Open  Letter  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 


The  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
Sacramento,  California 

Honorable  Sir: 

■n  writing  you  this  letter,  I want  first  of 
si!  to  make  one  ihing  clear:  I do  not  write 
" to  ask  a favor  of  you;  I do  not  write  it 
seeking  mercy;  I do  not  write  it  to  com- 
plain. . . . 

1 am  a political  prisoner,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  circumstances  resulting  in 
m>'  imprisonment  will  reveal  this  fact  to 
lou  or  to  anybody  else.  I realize  that  I have 
just  asserted  an  awkward  claim,  because 
I know  that  other  people  have  already  ex- 
amined the  circumstances  of  which  1 speak 
and  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that,  indeed, 
1 should  be  right  where  I am.  But  1 do  not 


intend  to  argue  their  side  of  the  story, 
which  I not  only  consider  wrong,  but  per- 
fidious and  criminal  Because  certain 
people  had  to  do  certain  things  in  order 
for  me  to  be,  at  this  moment,  sitting  in 
this  cell.  There  was  a mechanics  to  this 
motion,  a process.  People  talked  about 
me,  my  activities,  what  that  is  all  about, 
and  then  they  issued  orders.  Other  peo- 
ple moved  to  carry  out  those  orders.  Those 
who  fastened  the  handcuffs  to  my  wrists, 
the  shackles  around  my  legs,  the  chain 
around  my  body,  put  me  into  a car,  trans- 
ported me  to  this  place  and  turned  me  over 
to  the  keepers  here,  were  mere  function- 
aries, automatons,  carrying  outthelrfldu— 
ties”  in  Adolf  Eichmann’s  spirit.  I speak 
of  the  decision  makers,  those  whom  you 
have  appointed  and  charged  with  making 
decisions  in  this  area.  They  are  the  guilty 


ones,  the  conspirators,  whose  decisions 
and  orders  1 bring  to  your  attention. 

I was  on  parole  in  San  Francisco,  after 
serving  nine  years  on  a fourteen- year 
sentence  in  San  Quentin,  Folsom,  and  the 
last  year  in  Soledad.  I was  released  on 
December  12,  1966.  My  parole  agent  was 
Mr.  R L Bilideau.  I was  given  four  years 
parole  by  the  California  Adult  Authority, 
presumably  because,  according  to  their 
lights,  I had  been  rehabilitated.  According 
to  my  own  lights,  1 had. 

Having  gone  to  prison  from  Los  Angeles, 
I decided  to  take  my  parole  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, wanting  to  start  anew  in  a brand 
new  locale,  there  to  stand  or  fall  on  my 
own  merit,  and  merit  alone,  and  to  build 
a brand  new  life.  I did  this,  with  ease, 
with  a thirst  for  life,  a driving  hunger  to 
be  Involved  in  life,  the  real  life  that  1 had 


watched  for  so  long  from  the  sidelines  of 
a stagnant,  deadening,  artificial  world.  I 
found  love,  and  married  it.  Her  name  is 
Kathleen,  my  darling  wife.  While  in  pri- 
son, 1 decided  that,  upon  my  release,  I 
would  find  a way  to  relate  to  the  struggle 
of  my  people  for  a better  life,  to  plunge 
myself  into  that  struggle  and  contribute  of 
myself  what  I possessed  and  that  could  be 
used,  without  reservation:  my  life,  my 
fortune,  and  my  sacred  honor  which, 
through  my  struggles  to  survive  the  soul- 
murder  of  my  stay  in  prison,  1 found. 

After  a few  false  starts,  I encountered 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  which  I quickly 
Joined,  and  after  proving  myself,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Minister  of  In- 
formation, a position  which  I still  hold  and 

continued  on  page  3 
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Berkeley  HS  Breakthrough  Day: 
“A  Lot  of  Hate  Happened” 


emlly  bach 

(Emily  Bach  is  a senior  at  Berkeley  H S ) 
Breakthrough  Day  at  Berkeley  High 
School  started  with  an  assembly  featuring 
our  Dean  of  Attendance,  who  showed  the 
world  that  he  was  a swell  fella  by  taking 
off  his  Jacket,  tie,  and  white  shirt  to 
reveal  a baby- blue  dacron  sport  shirt,  He 
made  a nothing  speech,  Interjecting  a cou- 
ple of  sock-lt-to-me's  that  got  some  laughs 
and  many  groans.  The  second  speaker  was 
Reverend  Charles  Belcher,  who  gave  a 
fairly  good  speech  entitled  “The  Future: 
Chaos  or  Community?”  It  consisted  main- 
ly of  quotes  from  songs  such  as  “Blow- 
in’  In  the  Wind"  and  ‘Impossible  Dream." 
He  went  on  with  the  “No  Man  is  an  Is- 
land" thing.  Revernd  Belcher  said  that 
protests  must  be  directed  to  free  each 
other"  and  that  “no  man  is  free  until  all 
men  are  free." 

After  the  assembly  the  students  split 
to  assigned  classrooms.  A leader  from  the 
Breakthrough  Day  Com  ml  ttee  was  assigned 
to  each  room  to  Inspire  the  kids  to  speak 
up  For  the  morning  session  I went  to 
my  assigned  room.  We  got  our  asslgn- 
ments  lor  this  student- run  free  day  on, 


Mandel’s  Mind 
Boggled  by  PFP 
Senate  Nominee 


marvln  garson 

William  Mandel  is  running  against  Paul 
Jacobs  for  the  Peace  and  Freedom  no- 
mination in  the  U S.  Senate  race.  He 
doesn't  stand  a chance  of  winning,  If  only 
because  as  a write-in  candidate  he  needs 
some  70,000  write-in  votes  In  the  pri- 
mary If  his  name  Is  to  appear  on  the  No- 
vember ballot. 

Mandel’s  major  purpose  Is  to  ‘thrash 
out  the  whole  Issue  of  antl-Communlsm 
In  the  anti-lmperlallst  movement,"  and  to 
focus  attention  on  Paul  Jacobs,  a man  he 
says  should  “keep  his  fucking  nose  out  of 
politics." 

Jacobs,  he  says,  “bears  part  of  the  res- 
ponsibility for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  for 
Jltncrow  practices  In  many  unions.  That 
such  a man  should  be  the  candidate  of  an 
antl-lmperiallst,  pro-black  party  boggles 
my  Imagination." 

Let  Mandel  go  and  he  will  talk  for  hours 
about  the  history  of  the  McCarthy  period 
and  the  Cold  War,  during  which,  he  says, 
“the  Ideological  basis  for  turning  the 
American  Intelligentsia  and  workingclass 
against  the  USSR  was  provided  by  Trot- 
skyists during  the  1930s,  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  getting  Communist  unions 
expelled  from  the  CIO,  an  action  which  he 
has  acknowledged  and  apologized  for  many 
times  during  the  past  few  years. 

Mandel  was  a Communist  Party  member 
who  quit  In  the  mid- Fifties  in  protest 
against  the  Party’s  de  facto  opposition  to 
freedom  of  expression.  He  was  subpoen- 
aed to  testify  at  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee’s  San  Francisco 
hearings  In  1960,  where  his  attack  on  the 
Committee  greatly  contributed  to  the  mo- 
rale of  the  student  demonstrators  outside 

"Jacobs  admits  he  finked  20  years  ago," 
says  Mandel  "He  claims  he’s  a good  boy 
now.  But  Inasmuch  as  I know  that  he  fink- 
ed In  I960,  I have  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  just  who  and  what  he  really  is 
today" 

The  reference  is  to  what  Mandel  says 
was  ft  move  by  Jacobs,  among  others  to 
force  radio  station  KPFA  to  get  Mandel 
Marshall  Windmlller.  Paul  Baran,  and 
Herbert  Aptheker  off  the  air. 

Jacobs  denies  the  charge,  and  offers  to 
produce  rues  of  letters  proving  that  he  Is 
being  slandered.  It  appears  to  us  that  one 
side  Is  right  and  the  other  side  is  wrong 
but  we  can’t  tell  which  without  plowing 
through  documents  as  thick  as  the  Warren 
Report.  If  enough  readers  express  inter- 
est, though,  we’ll  do  it. 

k-DArV?  ,0  press>  we  'earned  that 
KPFA  Is  taking  Mandel’s  program  off  the 
air  on  the  grounds  (for  God’s  sake)  that 
fcc  regulations  would  require  them  to 
offer  equal  time  now  that  Mandel  Is  a 
candidate  for  office. 


of  all  things,  IBM  cards.  Tills  group  was 
not  balanced  proportionally,  but  it  was  In- 
teresting. There  were  four  white  kids, 
three  silent  Oriental  boys  who  insisted  on 
reading  magazines  through  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  rest  were  black  kids.  The  teach- 
er who  lives  In  that  room  is  a first- 
class  Tom  who  tries,  but  can’t  pronounce 
the  word  "brother."  He  tried  to  mono- 
polize the  conversation  and  he  was  very 
hurt  when  we  told  him  to  shut  up  and  that 
his  only  function  there  was  to  be  In  the 
room  In  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  first  significant  conclusion  that  we 
came  to  was  that  LBJ  is  a member  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  As  the  time  passed  It 
became  a “Kill  white)'”  session.  One  naive 
little  blond  kept  asking,  “But  why  do  you 
want  all  this  NOW?”  The  general  feeling 
was  expressed  by  one  black  guy:  “if  we 
can’t  have  a piece  of  cake,  we  gonna  spit 
on  It,  ain’t  nobody  can  eat  It." 

By  this  time  It  was  lunch  time  and  things 
moved  to  Provo  Park  across  the  street. 
The  Bond  Street  Express,  a soul  group 
from  school,  was  performing  there.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  group  told  me  that 
they  were  guarded  by  black  kids  so  well 
that  the  whites  who  wanted  to  listen  were 
pushed  away.  It  wasn’t  planned.  During  the 
music  thing  the  group’s  car  was  broken 
Into  and  $200  worth  of  equipment  was 
stolen. 

In  the  afternoon  I wandered  from  room 
to  room  inspecting  groups  and  leaders. 

A lot  of  the  groups  were  completely 
segregated  and  the  whites  were  busily  en- 
gaged In  games  of  Seven-up.  At  1:30  the 
mandatory  part  of  the  day  was  over.  There 
were  13  workshops  that  we  could  attend. 

I hopped  around  from  one  to  another  tak- 
ing notes.  They  were  all  completely  white 
except  for  a total  of  about  ten  black  kids. 
Everyone  else  went  home. 

In  speaking  to  people  the  next  day  the 
opinion  of  most  Is  this:  It  was  a good  idea 
and  a lot  was  said,  but  a lot  of  hate  hap- 
pened. There  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate polarization.  Two  days  later  the 
whole  thing  was  forgotten., 


ALTIMETER 

gemini.  may  21  - June  . 
grass  prices  remained  high 
this  past  week,  keys  drop- 
ping to  around  $95  with  lids 
at  around  $8.  several  large 
shipments  are  expected  soon 
so  the  prices  should  be  com- 
ing down  in  the  near  future, 
if  you're  interested  in  the 
far  past  & astral  projection 
try  to  cop  some  of  the  syn- 
thetic yage  which  is  just  be- 
coming available  In  the  bay 
area,  (hope  to  have  future 
reports  on  this  drug  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  western  world  By  burroughs 
many  years  ago),  synthetic  grass 
pills  are  also  around,  hash  & 
opium  are  steady  at  $90  an  oz. 
keep  the  cops  from  busting 
people  In  public  parks,  support 
your  local  connection. 

— the  grass  prophet 


California  2, 
Conspirators  1 
After  l^t  Inning 


paul  glusman 


Alay  23,  1968 

and  Steve  Hamilton  remain  under  ImTT) 

for  conspiracy  to  trespass  and  cSra?‘ 
to  resist  a public  officer  during  ston 
Draft  Week  activities  at  the  Oakland  fiS* 
tion  Center  last  October.  due' 

It  is  possible  to  beat  the  system  at  i, 
own  game.  The  chances  are  about  3-1  ‘ . 

It,  but  people  do  win.  Otherwise,  »» 
not  be  a system  but  a random  application!, 
punishment.  A case  In  point  is  the  droppm! 
of  the  public  nuisance  charge,  PPlng 

The  District  Attorney  maintained  that , 
public  nuisance  was  committed  becau,« 
public  highways  had  been  blocked  clurtn! 
the  Stop  The  Draft  Week  demonstration? 
The  judge  ruled,  however,  that  the  public 
nuisance  statute  refers  not  to  personal™! 
duct  but  to  use  of  property.  For  example' 
an  excavation  that  blocked  a highway  rouid 
be  a public  nuisance  while  people  blocking 
a highway  could  not  be.  Thus,  a law  that 
fundamentally  concerned  with  rights  at 
property  Is  turned  in  defense  of  the  Oakland 
Seven, 

All  seven  were  arraigned  on  the  other 
two  counts  and  all  pleaded  Not  Guilty 

The  score  remains  tentative  because  both 
sides  will  appeal  the  parts  of  the  decision 
that  went  against  them. 

A possible  side-effect  of  this  ruling  bears 
on  the  convictions  of  the  six  non-students 
who  took  part  in  the  UC  sit-in  of  December 
1966.  Their  arrests  on  charges  of  trespass 
and  public  nuisance  led  to  the  strike  ol  that 
month.  All,  Including  Stop  The  Draft  Week 
defendants  Hamilton  and  Smith,  are  appeal- 
ing  convictions  on  public  nuisance.  If  Judg! 
Phillips’s  decision  is  upheld  by  higher 
courts,  their  convictions  could  be  over- 
turned. 


The  score  at  the  end  of  one  Inning  stands 
at  The  People  of  the  State  of  California  (you 
don’t  really  believe  that  WE  are  the  people): 
two.  and  The  Oakland  Seven:  one.  At  this 
point  the  score  is  tentative,  and  it  looks 
like  it  could  be  a close  game. 

The  Oakalnd  Seven  appeared  Friday  In 
Alameda  County  Superior  Court  to  hear  the 
results  of  motions  filed  by  counsel  two 
weeks  ago.  The  motions  were  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  charge  of  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit a public  nuisance  was  dropped  by  Judg< 
George  W Phillipps. 

Frank  Bardacke,  Terry  Cannon,  Bob  Man- 
del,  Reese  Erlich,  Jeff  Segal,  Mike  Smith 
- .ai 


Next 

court  appearance  Is  June  21, 

2 pm 
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Pomp  and  Circumstance 


paul  glusman 


why  waste 
Your  vot 


The  Vietnam  Commencement  on  the  UC 
campus  was  held  Friday  without  any  major 
Incidents.  It  was  a pompous  and  clrcum- 
stanclal  honoring  of  members  of  the  senior 
class  who  face  Induction  and  will  refuse  to 
serve. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  the  cere- 
mony concerned  Its  non-controverslal 
nature.  Radicals  attacked  It  because  It 
sought  to  honor  draft  refusers  without  going 
Into  the  Implications  of  draft  refusal  re- 
garding American  Imperialism,  university 
complicity,  and  the  basic  nature  of  the 
American  system  of  channeling  people  by 
goading  them  with  carrot  and  stick  Into 
serving  the  “national  Interest." 

The  right  wing,  Including  Governor  Rea- 
gan, attacked  the  ceremony  because  It  was 
allegedly  Illegal.  Reagan  also  called  lt“ob- 
scene." 

The  Regents  originally  banned  the  com- 
mencement on  campus,  but  the  Campus 
Draft  Opposition  got  around  the  ban  by  hold- 
ing It  as  a noon  rally  on  Sproul  steps. 
Administration  and  court  reaction  to  this 
subterfuge  Is  yet  to  be  determined.  Radicals 
then  attacked  the  CDO  for  not  fighting 
strongly  enough  for  the  Greek  Theater  and 
for  cutting  down  the  program  to  fit  the  noon 
slot.  As  a concession  to  the  radicals,  the 
CDO  permitted  a representative  of  the  Black 
Panthers  to  speak  briefly. 

About  seven  thousand  students  attended 
the  event  and  heard  from  Robert  Hutchins 
how  bad  the  war  was,  Other  speakers  com- 
mented as  to  how  wonderful  and  brave  draft 
reslsters  were.  Pledge  “A"  signers,  those 
who  vowed  not  to  serve  In  the  army,  wore 
blue  armbands.  Pledge  “B"  signers  vowed 
their  support.  I was  looking  for  pledge  “C” 
to  morally  support  any  professor  who  got  In 
trouble  over  the  ceremony  (although  not 
actually  ENCOURAGING  them  to  do  so) 

Phil  Ochs  sang  “I  Ain’t  A-Marchln’  Any- 
more" despite  Reese  Erlich’s  suggestion 
that  he  sing  “Love  me,  I'm  a Liberal." 
“Draft  Dodger  Rag"  might  have  been  nice 
too. 

Despite  the  bland  nature  of  the  event,  It 
was  held — very  publicly  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  orders  of  The  Regents  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. Repercussions  are  expected. 


MARVIN  GARSON 

Saturday  night  I went  to  Robert  Kennedy's  $100  a plate  fund- 
raising dinner  at  the  Sheraton- Palace  Hotel.  The  benign  ghost  of 
President  Warren  G.  Harding,  who  dies  in  the  Palace  in  1923 
(poisoned  by  his  wife)  historians  (suspect)  made  a brief  appear- 
ance at  the  bar  before  the  dinner  began.  I was  the  only  one  who 
noticed  him. 

“Why,  Mr.  Harding,"  I said.  ‘I'm  so  pleased  to  meet  you.  I 
just  finished  telling  my  host  that  your  administration  was  the 
model  of  how  the  presidency  ought  to  be  run.” 

‘Have  a drink,  son.  ” We  drank,  and  I laid  a joint  on  him. 

Thanks  a lot,  son.  Hard  to  find  around  I was  gracious  at  the  dinner  table, 
re.  Mexican  girl — cutest  little  piece  of  despite  my  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
ss  you  ever  saw — used  to  bring  a bunch  button  (which  many  guests  took  as  a de- 
Whif6  uS  whenever  she  came  visiting  the  liberate  Insult),  I did  not  heckle  or  jeer. 

e J?ouse'  But  * ain’t  been  able  to  find  In  fact,  when  Senator  Kennedy  made  his 
and  th  "ls  StUff  slnce  the  time  all  the  kids  entrance,  I squealed:  “Oh,  he’s  gorgeous!" 
(o  . e c°lored  came  In  here  to  the  Palace  although  he  wasn’t. 

that-^’K9°UJld  ^ slng  son6s  When  was  At  a sizable  distance,  or  In  a photo- 
he  th  ’ Been  Pretty  dull  around  graph,  he  looks  beautiful,  but  closer  up  he 

“Wh  last  llve  years-”  ls  a wax  d°H.  Pink  flesh  melting  under  the 

I asked  d°  y°U  tlllnk  about  Kennedy?"  lights,  hair  of  an  entirely  indeterminate 
„j  . ’ color  (gray?  brown?  sandy  blond?  It  was  as 

a dead”  * See  throw*ng  away  your  vote  on  If  his  designers  had  not  yet  made  up  their 
anvwau"*^11'  The>”re  S°nna  kill  him — and  minds  and  were  flipping  through  a set  of 
a lot  m there  aint  much  there  to  kill.  I’m  color  overlays) 

I r i°^e  allve  than  is.”  II  was  a good  speech.  The  jokes  weren’t 

v,.ere  my  hosts  for  dinner.  They  very  funny  (which  hardly  mattered — the 

lve  in  th  *£a*  n°vlces  who  had  become  act-  audience  was  ready  to  laugh  for  any  men- 
anize  thrfenne<ly  campaign,  helped  org-  tion  of  Teddy  or  Ethel);  but  the  serious 
complim*  ♦ ner'  and  wanted  t0  use  their  part  of  it  sounded  very  sincere  indeed. 
communi  HFy  tlckets  in  'bridging  the  Do  you  want  a political  analysis?  The 
had  to  cat‘ons  &ap •’  Several  times  they  rhetoric  was  New  Left,  the  program  was 
who  dicing!!6  me  lrom  ushers  and  police  Elsenhowerlan.  “People  have  to  partlcl- 
ot  believe  I had  a ticket.  pate  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their 


lives";  “we  must  return  government  to  the 
people."  He  talked  against  poverty  and 
also  against  centralized  federal  bureau- 
cracy. What  would  he  do?  It  came  down  to 
this:  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  set  up  operations  In  poverty 
areas. 

“He's  talking  your  talk",  I said  to  an- 
other guest,  a Rockefeller  Republican  from 
Denver  (also  Invited,  presumably,  to 
bridge  the  communications  gap) 

“Yes,"  he  said,  “very  good.  But  why 
wasn't  that  done  In  the  first  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration?" 

"Wasn't  It?"  1 asked.  “Hmm,  guess  not." 

The  speech  finished,  people  crowded 
around  the  Senator  to  get  his  autograph, 


thrusting  books  and  bumper  stickers  and 
all  kinds  of  scraps  of  paper  at  him.  I 
happened  to  have  with  me  an  Express 
Times  with  Jeff  Blankfort’s  classic  photo 
on  the  cover,  the  naked  man  entirely  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd  at  the  Civic  Center 
rally  April  27.  I conceived  the  Idea  of 
having  the  Senator  autograph  It, 

It  took  a good  twenty  minutes  to  worm 
my  way  through,  but  finally  I was  face  to 
face  (or  face  to  mask,  rather)  with  the 
Senator. 

“May  I have  your  autograph,  Senator?" 

I smiled.  He  took  the  paper  tentatively 
with  one  hand,  beginning  to  make  preli- 
minary signature  motions  with  the  other; 
blinked;  focused  on  the  picture;  and  then 
gave  me  a look  of  pure  hatred  and  dis- 
gust, like  a man  opening  his  refrigerator 
and  finding  a giant  spider  there.  He  made 
a motion  with  his  hand  as  If  to  squash  me. 

On  the  way  out,  iinautographed  news- 
paper under  my  arm,  I ran  Into  President 
Harding  again  “Buy  a paper,  sir?"  and 
held  it  up  He  looked  at  the  picture, 
chuckled,  and  pulled  a quarter  from  hls 
pocket.  I fumbled  for  change,  taking  my 
time.  He  winked  to  let  me  know  he  was 
hip  to  my  hustle.  “Keep  the  change,  son," 
he  said. 


CLEAVER 


continued  from  front  page 

of  which  I am  as  proud,  Governor,  as  I 
Imagine  you  are  of  the  office  you  hold. 
You  may  have  heard  of  my  Party,  Govern- 
or, I certainly  have  heard  of  yours.  We 
visited  you  last  year,  May  2nd,  In  Sacra- 
mento, and,  If  I may  say  so,  were  very 
badly  received,  because,  as  1 understand 
It,  some  of  us  brought  our  guns  with  us, 
even  though  your  men  had  their  guns  with 
them.  Moreover,  your  men  turned  their 
guns  on  us,  although  we  did  not  do  the 
same  thing  to  them.  We  were  told  that 
your  men  had  the  right  to  have  their  guns 
but  that  ours  didn’t.  We  argued  the  point, 
of  course,  but  evidently  our  arguments 
fell  on  dissenting  ears,  because  our  men 
with  guns  were  arrested  and  some  of  them 


had  to  serve  a jail  sentence.  I was  arrested 
also,  but  quickly  released,  with  all  charges 
dropped,  when  a judge  discovered  that  I 
should  not  have  been  arrested  In  the  first 
place,  because  I was  there  as  a reporter, 
with  proper  credentials,  for  RAMPARTS 
Magazine,  of  which  I was  then  and  still 
am,  a staff  writer,  and  because  I did  not 
have  a gun,  and  because,  In  reference  to 
my  being  on  parole,  I had  the  written  con- 
sent of  my  parole  agent  to  be  there.  That 
was  the  only  time,  In  the  eighteen  months 
I was  out  on  parole,  that  I was  ever  ar- 
rested. Since  that  situation  was  resolved 
as  It  was,  I think  It  would  be  fair  to  say, 
Governor,  that  In  the  eighteen  months  that 
I was  out  on  parole,  I was  never  arrested 
for  cause. 

continued  on  page  4 
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If  the  truth  were  to  be  told,  I was  a 
model  parolee,  although  I gather  that  I 
was  something  of  a headache  to  my  Parole 
Agent,  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  but  be- 
cause he  was  caught  up  In  the  contradiction 
between  the  presumptions  of  the  Parole 
Department  and  my  Human  Rights  and  my 
Constitutional  Rights  to  engage  In  political 
activity.  He  was  always  telling  me  that 
although  I had  a perfect  right  to  be  a 
Black  Panther,  there  were  politicians  In 
Sacramento  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Party,  and  that  It  was  his  advice,  If  I 
wanted  to  be  successful  on  parole,  that  I be 
cool.  BE  COOL?  For  nine  long  years  I had 
been  on  ICE  Shit.  1 was  being  cool,  In  fact, 

I was  still  thawing  out,  trying  to  warmup, 
so  that  I could  really  do  my  thing.  Besides, 
legality  was  on  my  side.  As  for  politicians, 

1 was  one  myself.  (I  guess,  getting  ahead 
of  myself  a little,  I forgot  that  politics, 
especially  when  they  start  to  get  deep,  get 
dirty,  and  you  can't  really  count  on  any- 
thing, not  even,  as  in  my  own  case,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although 
I was  not  REALLY  counting  on  that,  being 
aware  as  I was  that  some  politicians,  in 
the  name  of  upholding  the  Constitution, 
violate  It,  yea,  rub  it  In  the  mud.) 

But  I am  Minister  of  Information  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  what  would  be 
the  quality  of  my  soul,  my  politics,  my 
value  to  my  Party,  to  my  comrades,  and 
to  the  people  we  represent,  If,  through 
mere  fear  of  hostile  politicians,  I abdi- 
cated the  responsibilities  which  I had  ac- 
cepted and  pledged  myself  to  fulfill?  Having 
yourself  taken  an  oath  of  office,  Governor, 
I’m  sure  you  can  understand  that.  It  would 
be  like  If  Jesse  Unruh  sent  you  a threaten- 
ing message  demanding  that  you  resign 
as  Governor.  I know  what  you  would  do: 
you  would  tell  Big  Daddy  where  to  go, 
Well,  I did  more  or  less  the  same  thing, 
but  that  was,  at  least  It  was  SUPPOSED 
to  be,  just  between  me  and  my  Parole 
I Agent.  I chose  to  stick  to  my  guns.  Any- 
way, I thought  that  the  politicians  in  Sac- 
ramento had  better  things  to  do  than  to  be 
fucking  around  with  parolees,  and  the  Party 
didn’t  have  any  plans  for  visiting  the  state 
Capitol  again.  Dispensing  information 
seemed  Innocuous  enough,  and  besides,  I 
was  so  busy  that,  literally,  I didn’t  have 
much  time  to  worry  about  it. 

Huey  P.  Newton,  Minister  of  Defense  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  was  uptight,  on 
Death  Row,  and  he  needed  me:  District 
Attorney  Coakley  of  Alameda  County  was 
prosecuting  my  leader,  for  murder,  in  the 
name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, so  it  was  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
People  needed  some  Information  which 
they  didn’t  seem  to  have,  about  Huey,  about 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  about  the  Oak- 
land Police  Department,  about  District 
Attorney  Coakley,  about  Black  People, 
about  1968,  about  the  black  response  to 
white  racism  (this  was  before  LBJ,  with 
superior  resources,  etc.,  decided  to  give 
me  a hand  by  issuing  his  Civil  Disorders 
Report),  and  about  politics — and  about 
how  all  that  jazz  was  mixed  up,  Inter- 
related, with  Welfare,  Police  Brutality, 

Dad  Housing,  the  War  in  Vietnam— all 
that  shit.  All  that  shit  had  to  be  put  into  a 
perspective  from  which  the  People  could 
see,  and  understand,  and  join  In  the  de- 
mand, that  Huey  Must  Be  Set  Free!  Come 
See  About  Huey! 

Whew!  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Governor, 
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that  shit  was  wearing  me  out.  I was  getting 
old  before  my  time:  I'm  22  years  old,  the 
age  I was  when  I went  to  prison,  because 
when  I got  out.  there  was  a great  big  gap 
in  my  soul  that  had  to  be  filled.  I filled  It 
with  the  Black  Revolution.  In  practical 
terms,  I filled  it  with  Huey,  because  Huey 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  Black  Revolution, 
if  you  can  dig  that. 

And  then  along  came  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party.  Politics.  What  the  hell.  We 
had*  called  them,  hadn't  we?  “Come  See 
About  Huey,  but  the  rest  of  you  didn’t 
come."  No,  we  were  serious,  there  was 
very  little  time,  the  Black  Revolution  was 
at  stake,  and  we  needed  every  hand  we 
could  get,  because  the  People  needed  In- 
formation. 

O K We  had  asked  for  it,  and  here  it 
was:  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.  Poli- 
tics. How  do  we  relate  to  it?  Shit.  Do  you 
think  we  had  a hard  time  coming  up  with 
the  answer,  Governor?  If  you  do,  you  are 
as  wrong  as  two  left  shoes,  because  It  was 
as  simple  as  Stales  Rights  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  to  George  Wallace — who,  by  the  way, 
came  along  with  his  National  States  Rights 
Party,  the  American  Independent  Party, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party,  as  I’m  sure  you  are  aware, 
but  they  didn’t  come  to  see  about  Huey.  I 
think  they  went  to  see  about  the  Oakland 
Police  Department  and  D A Coakley.  The 
Peace  and  Freedom  people  only  needed  a 
little  Information  because  they  already 
had  a lot  of  their  own.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  we  exchanged  Information 
with  them.  After  that.ltwasjustaquestion 
of  apportioning  the  work  load,  which  we 
did,  at  the  Richmond  Auditorium,  at  the 
Founding  Convention  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Movement,  Party,  or  whatever 
(I  never  could  get  that  shit  straight!)  back 
In  March,  when  a grand  Coalition  was 
formed  between  Browns  (Brown  Caucus), 
Whites  (White  Caucus),  and  Blacks  (Black 
Caucus) — that's  a little  complicated,  Gov- 
ernor, I know,  but  let  me  leave  it  like 
that.  If  you  want  more  information  on  that 
subject,  contact  the  Peace  and  Freedom  i 
people  or  the  Black  Panthers  or  the  Mex- 
ican-Americans,  and  they  will  fill  you  in. 

If  1 could  leave  here,  I would  be  glad  to  go 
get  that  Information  for  you,  because  you 
really  should  know  about  it,  it’s  a brand 
new  bag,  but  this  joint  I’m  in  sort  of 
cramps  my  style.  Informationwise. 

The  notorious,  oppressive,  racist,  and 
brutal  Oakland  Police  Department  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  This  gestapo  force 
openly  and  flagrantly  terrorizes  the  black 
people  of  Oakland.  The  Black  Panther 
Party  took  a position  against  what  the  OPD 
was  and  is  doing  to  black  people.  As  one 
of  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the  Party,  I be- 
came well  known  to  the  OPD  and  well  hated 
by  them.  I know  that  they  hated  me,  I’ve 
seen  their  murderous  hatred  burning  in 
their  eyes.  They  hate  the  whole  idea  of  a 
Black  Panther  Party,  and  they  were  out  to 
destroy  it.  We  were  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  organize  the  black  community  so  that 
it  could  put  an  end  to  the  terror.  We  saw 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  do  this,  and 
nobody  else  seemed  to  be  doing  anything 
about  it.  If  they  were,  it  was  not  showing, 
because  things  were  getting  worse  and 
not  better.  The  GPD  had  increased  its 
patrols  of  the  black  community  to  the  sat- 
uration point,  and  became  like  a sword 
burled  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  Black 
Panther  Party  intends  to  remove  that 
sword. 

In  Its  effort  to  counter  the  Party's  drive, 
the  OPD  launched  a systematic  campaign 
of  harrassment  by  arrest  of  Party  mem- 
bers, particularly  of  its  leaders.  Take  a 
look  at  the  rap  sheets  of  Huey  P Newton, 
our  Minister  of  Defense,  or  David  Hilliard, 
our  National  Captain,  or  Bobby  Seale,  our 
chairman.  You  will  find  a string  of  phony 
cases  as  long  as  your  arm.  On  October 
-8,  19G7,  they  attempted  to  murder  Huey 
then  charged  him  with  murder  when  one  of 
their  own  men  came  up  dead.  On  April  6, 
1968,  they  attempted  to  murder  me,  shot 
me,  and  did  murder  a member  of  our 
Party,  Bobby  Hutton.  17  years  old.  And 
then  they  charged  me  with  attempting  to 
murder  them! 

Governor  Reagan,  I would  call  to  your 
attention  an  old  saying,  that  when  there 
is  smoke  there  is  fire,  because  there  is  a 
lot  of  smoke  around  the  Oakland  Police 
Department.  I submit  that  the  smoke  is 
from  the  frequent  use  of  their  guns  against 
V rk„co^mun“y  I t deserves  looking 
inlQ  As  the  Governor  of  the  State  ofCali- 
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fornia,  you  would  not  be  stepping  out  of  cautioned  me  about  Sacramento poIuTmT'' 
your  place  if  you  looked  into  Oakland.  Be-  who  don’t  like  the  Panthers.  My  ou.  sh 
sides,  it  may  be  easier  for  you  to  look  ,Si  in  whose  opinion  does  the  Black  pan„, 
into  Oakland  than  for  anybody  else.  1 under-  Party  have  a bad  reputation?  Certain 
stand  that  you  have  many  friends  and  sup-  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  black  communii 
porters  in  Oakland  and  that  recently  you  and  not  in  the  opinion  of  all  white  neon|  ’ 
received  a warm  welcome  by  the  Repub-  so  what’s  this  shit  about  reputation-'  Hq 
lican  convention  there.  dreds  of  people,  all  over  the  Bay  Arm,.’, 

Well,  on  the  night  that  I was  shot  and  over  the  State,  across  the  nation  ini 
arrested,  the  OPD  came  up  with  the  para-  around  the  world,  have  cried  out  again  1 
noid,  fantastic  notion  that  other  members  the  persecution  of  the  Black  Panther  1 ?! 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  MIGHT  invade  by  the  Oakland  Police  Department  • ! ! 


the  jail  and  rescue  me.  (Shit.  Anybody  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  going  tospeak  \ 
MIGHT  do  anything!)  So  they  got  in  touch  reputations,  the  Oakland  Police  Depart 
with  the  California  Adult  Authority  (did  ment  has  the  worst  reputation  of  any  n0ii?' 
they,  I wonder,  get  in  touch  with  you?) and  department  in  the  state  of  California  and 
asked,  them  to  come  get  me  and  take  me  can  only  be  compared  to  the  racist  poll,- 
to  San  Quentin.  The  OPD  communicated  jn  Mississippi  and  South  Africa  So  whu 
its  own  panic  to  the  Adult  Authority,  be-  is  the  Adult  Authority  doing  associate 
cause  at  the  absurd  hour  of  4 am,  Sunday  with  this  disreputable  police  fore  ' stf 
morning,  April  7,  two  of  its  members,  a they  have  a regular  thing  going  Th‘ 
quorum  meeting  over  the  telephone  and  prisons  of  California  are  bursting  vm 
apparently  groggy  from  sleep,  ordered  people  handed  over  by  the  Oakland  p0||r? 
my  parole  revoked  and  I was  taken  to  San  Department.  Pure  and  simple,  (his  bad 
Quentin  and  from  there  to  Vacaville.  I reputation  jazz  is  nothing  but’  polltloi 
have,  at  last,  been  served  by  the  Adult  opinion,  uninformed  at  that. 

Authority  with  three  reasons  for  revoking 


The  third  and  last  charge,  that  I laiua 
to  cooperate  with  my  parole  officer,  turns 
my  stomach  inside  out,  because  it  is  a ne 
Like  the  other  charges  It  is  an  afterthought 
conjured  up  as  justification  for  the  prec.' 
ipitous  action  of  ordering  me  back  to 
prison.  (Why  is  it  that  when  some  people 


my  parole.  Here  they  are: 

(1)  Eldridge  Cleaver  violated  his  pa- 
role by  being  in  possession  of  a gun. 

(2)  Eldridge  Cleaver  violated  his  pa- 
role by  associating  with  people  of  bad 
reputation. 

(3)  Eldridge  Cleaver  violated  his  pa- 

role by  failing  to  cooperate  with  his  parole  instead  of  moving  to  cortecTlTand" ’oHer 
aSent-  relief  to  the  victim  of  their  mistake  thev 

Are  you  outraged,  Governor?  I am,  and  I move  instead  to  fabricate  a justification? 
think  you  should  be.  Let  me  point  oulwhy.  j know  a boXcar  full  of  COnvicts  who  ar 
On  what  do  they  base  the  first  charge?  better  men  than  that,  who  are  mor,  th-,r 
The  impeccable  word  of  the  Oakland  Police  willing  to  admit  that  they  were  . 
Department!  (After  the  Surgeon  General  The  last  time  I saw  my  parole  officer  just 
of  the  United  States  said  to  stop,  after  the  a few  days  before  I was  arrested,  we  shoot 
chiefs  of  Police  of  both  San  Francisco  and  hands,  and  his  parting  words  to  me  .-r- 
Los  Angeles  issued  orders  to  stop,  the  “I  want  you  to  do  me  a favor,  Eldridce 
OPD  still  hasn’t  said  that  it  will  stop  When  I get  a copy  of  your  book,  win  you 
using  MACE  on  the  citizens  of  the  state  autograph  it  for  me? 
you  govern.)  This  charge  by  the  Adult  We  both  laughed,  and  I said,  "Isn’t  this 
Authority  amounts  to  nothing  more  nor  less  a fantastic  turn  of  events?  Just  think  ollh 
than  an  invasion  Into  the  province  of  the  all  these  years  1 have  been  dependent  upon 
Judiciary  and  Imprisoning  me  without  a you  guys  signing  things  for  me,  and  now  1 
trial.  I have  entered  a plea  of  Not  Guilty  get  a chance  to  sign  something  for  you’  It 
to  that  charge  in  the  Superior  Court  but  will  be  a pleasure!" 
the  Adult  Authority  has  already  tried,  1 do  not  know  whether  or  not  my  parole 
convicted,  and  sentenced  me.  Am  I not  officer  actually  submitted  such  a lying 
entitled  to  a trial?  report  against  me,  or  whether  the  Adull 

The  second  charge,  that  I associated  Authority  merely  charged  me  in  hi s name 
with  people  of  bad  reputation,  is  fantastic,  because  failure  to  cooperate  with  one’s 
Now  I realize  that  all  black  people  have  a parole  officer  is  a routine  charge  lodged 
bad  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  certain  rac-  against  men  whose  paroles  are  on  w - 
ists,  but  the  Adult  Authority  here  refers  it  iS  a cliche,  of  their  style,  tossed  in  for 
to  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  g00d  measure.  And  the  Adult  Authority 
My  parole  officer.  Mr.  Bilideau,  told  me,  operates  in  such  a secret  fashion,  is 
and  I quote  him,  that  “it’s  all  right  with  cloaked  with  such  an  impenetrable  -hroud 
us  if  you  are  a Black  Panther.”  We  had  a 

full  discussion  of  the  matter  and  he  merely  continued  on  page  12 
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Letters  From  the  Paris  Barricades 


fief604’'  W°rking  f0r  3 comPuter  until  something  called  him 

bac  lai  t . S Wf®k‘  He  s one  01  a majority  of  lycee  graduates  who  didn't  pass  his 
baccalaureat,  and  was  thus  sifted  into  the  Beta  Minuses  of  the  French  New  World,  where 

?*  ® earnJng  aH°jr?*$150  3 m0nth  WOrking  fuHtime. (Paris  is  as  expensive  as  New  York.) 
Last  week  he  didn  t go  to  work.  He  was  in  the  streets,  but  has  found  time  to  write  to  his 
est  friend,  who  dropped  out  and  came  to  America  at  a time  when  Paris  showed  no  signs 
of  exploding.  Letters  translated  for  Exnrp.QQ  Timoc  h™  a 


* a l i s 

May  11,  1968 
Saturday 

Mon  cher  ami... 

Demonstration  has  become  rebellion... 

Yesterday,  Friday,  a demonstration  was  organized  with 
the  same  demands  as  before.  But  this  time  the  cortege 
''■asn’t  composed  of  6,7,  or  8,000  people;  it  was  more  like 
40.000...  / 

Arriving  at  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  the  UNEF  (The 
ational  Union  of  French  Students)  gave  the  mot  d'ordre 
o occupy  PEACEFULLY’  the  Latin  Quarter  and  its  sur- 
roundings, which  were  still  patrolled  by  the  CRS  (Secur- 
ity Police). 

I don't  think  I've  ever  seen  such  a large  crowd  put 
e”erSY  to  a task  with  such  determination,  such  in- 
lopni  y and  above  a11  with  such  sang-froid,  all  this  hap- 
P ning  under  the  i^vine  eye  of  some  18  000  CRS,  who 

e keepln&  the  sacrosanct  ordre  clvi] 

thinv  hv0  ^0Urs  we  raised  56(1!)  barricades,  and  don’t 
D(  "eY  were  little  piles  of  stones.  They  consisted 
lhat  up  on  one  another,  and  of  paving  stones  so 

varini  d have  ready  weapons.  This  was  all  reinforced  by 
materials  which  could  be  copped  from  nearby 

construction  sites... 

thrpt>e  RUe  Gay  Lussac  where  I was,  was  arrayed  with 
v.iih  successive  barricades  which  were  later  covered 
r^h  gasoline... 

Uf,  whole  Population,  solidly  behind  us,  distributed 
thp“ir,t°m  the  wlnd°ws,  while  we  were  either  singing 
I E n,ernati°nale"  or  chanting  “SS  CRS  SS  " 
of  nmr°ne  Was  glued  to  a transistor,  for  a delegation 
Benin's  k and  studenls  (including  Daniel  Cohn- 

Tht-  mi  to  rap  with  the  Dean  of  the  Sorbonne. 

taiinn  Fe  time  Passed.  the  more  I felt  that  a confron- 
A°  COmlng  on- 

noiinced  tW°  in  lhe  morning,  a vague  communique  an- 
arder  in  °» US  ,fiat  the  prefect  of  police  might  give  the 
2.  attack  our  impressive  barricades.  It  was  then 


that  everyone  prepared  to  put  on 
his  helmet 
his  gloves 
his  gas  mask 
his  goggles 

(Press  reports  tell  of  medieval  swords  and  armor  as 
well  as  Army  surplus  ware — Tr.) 

I don’t  know  if  you  can  Imagine  the  scene... And  then, 
all  at  once,  the  shit  was  flying.  Stuff  which  was  tear  gas 
in  name  only  began  raining  on  us — a mixture  of  chlor- 
ine and  acetic  acid.. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  to  a man  determined  not  to 
cede  one  inch  of  territory,  our  lungs  were  burning,  we 
couldn’t  find  fresh  air,  but  this  didn't  stop  us  from  find- 
ing the  strength  to  throw  a veritable  hail  of  paving  stones 
on  the  mothers. 

After  a good  fifteen  minutes  of  this  treatment,  they  re- 
treated, finding  our  side  of  the  barricaded  street  impregnable. 
We  were  ready  for  them  directly  on  the  Rue  Gay  Lussac, 
and  then  there  came  the  most  ferocious  combat  (I  don’t 
use  the  word  lightly)  that  I have  ever  seen.  At  a distance 
of  200  meters,  a chain  of  people  threw  everything  in  sight 
at  the  CRS.  The  bastards  didn't  take  it  very  gracefully, 
and  their  grenades  made  the  air  unbreathable.  The  tech- 
nique for  throwing  something  was  to  sprint  50  meters  and 
heave,  then  beating  it  back  to  avoid  the  asphyxiants  and  the 
concussion  grenades  (!)  which  were  falling  in  all  directions. 
It  was  really  fantastic  how  the  people  of  the  quarter  sup- 
ported us  100% — as  soon  as  a grenade  touched  ground, 
one  could  see  veritable  waterfalls  coming  simultaneously 
from  all  floors  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  The  people 
were  filling  their  pots  and  pans  with  water  to  help  us!  Once 
your  face  was  burned,  you  wanted  to  lean  back  under  the  im- 
provised shower  and  bathe  away  the  pain.  At  one  point,  a 
cop's  grenade  exploded  on  the  barricade  of  cars,  throwing 
hen’s  fire  over  them  all  Our  ranks  gave  a standing  ova- 
tion. The  twenty-foot  flames  were  almost  aesthetic,  if  not 
psychedelic.  We  realized  that  the  barricade  really  bugged 
the  pigs,  and  it  was  totally  impossible  to  see  through  the 


flames  and  smoke  which  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  on  top  of 
that,  the  wind  was  blowing  their  way  I!  From  that  moment  on, 
it  rained  paving  stones  and  all  sorts  of  projectiles  (the 
“conservative"  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  themselves  threw 
flower  pots  on  the  “anti- hippie"  cops.) 

This  one  barricade  held  for  THREE  HOURS  in  the  face 
of  continuous  attack.  It  was  only  at  five  AM  that  we  had  to 
retreat. ..behind  the  OTHER  barricades.  There  were  only 
2,000  of  us  left,  facing  18,000  CRS.. .you  get  the  picture, 
I’m  sure. 

Once  the  cops  broke  through  the  first  barricade,  they 
found  themselves  facing  guys  who  were  ready  for  anything, 
and  I saw  several  cops  collapse  crying  for  their  mothers. 
But  there  are  details  here  which  I prefer  not  to  put  down 
on  paper.  Next,  I found  myself  on  a barricade  which  kept 
changing  hands,  and  here  also  there  was  unheard  of  vio- 
lence. 

Day  was  dawning,  the  air  was  asphyxiating  us,  and  we 
wanted  to  leave,  satisfied  that  we  had  held  out  for  an  entire 
night.  But  how  were  we  to  get  out,  without  battling  our  way? 
The  number  of  people  fighting  was  diminishing.  We  thus 
decided  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieur 
(France’s  famed  elite  institution).  There  were  about  500 
of  us  wandering  through  the  corridors  of  the  school  build- 
ings, As  for  me,  I made  the  wise  decision  to  look  for  a place 
to  crash  in  the  quarter,  to  wait  to  see  what  would  happen. 
A beautiful  person  put  me  up  in  his  apartment,  made  me 
some  coffee...  It  was  then  that  we  learned  the  “boxscore" 
for  this  “Night  of  the  Barricades,"  as  the  papers  say:  367 
injured,  of  whom  251  were  CRS  and  102  “students,"  and 
188  cars  set  on  fire  (you  know  who  and  how)!!  What  do  you 
think  of  the  balance? 

Of  course  nothing  came  out  of  the  meeting  with  the  Dean, 
nor  out  of  the  extraordinary  session  of  Parliament.  Note 
also  that  a General  Strike  by  all  French  trade  unions  (the 
professors  and  school  teachers  included! ) is  planned  for  Mon- 
day, at  the  request  of  the  UNEF. 

The  total  lack  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  Europe  No. 
1 (a  private  radio  station)  was  a bummer;  they  owe  a lot 
to  the  monitors  of  the  UNEF  who  kept  us  from  invading  the 
station.  Most  virulent  attacks  against  the  students  came  from 
the  “Figaro"  a Gaulllst  mouthpiece)  and  “Paris- Jour”  (Na- 
tional Enquirer  cum  Hearst  politics  daily,) 

The  prefect  Grlmaud  (Prefect  of  Parisian  Police)  Is 
hallucinating  pro- Chinese  agitators  who  want  to  sabotage 
the  “Viet-US*  (!!)  negotiations.  You  realize  this  Is  pure 
bullshit,  because  if  the  thing  has  any  precise  goals  at  all, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  pro-US  or  pro  “Viet." 

Equally  absurd  is  the  prefect’s  call  for  an  Inquiry  to 
find  out  if  the  students  had  taken  courses  on  guerilla  war- 
fare because  the  chevron-pattern  of  the  cars  piled  up  to 
make  barricades  “smelled  of  professionalism."  I helped 
build  those  barricades  and  the  position  of  the  cars  was  to- 
tally improvised  by  us.  Also,  the  Geneva  Convention  for- 
bids the  use  of  asphyxiating  gas,  though  not  tear  gas.  So 
much  for  the  prefect  of  police. 

I saw  the  following  with  my  own  eyes,  and  it  so 
sickened  me  that  I am  no  longer  acting  out  of  anger, 
but  out  of  hatred.  Right  beside  me  on  the  barricades, 
under  a red  flag,  was  a guy  who  was  fighting  hard,  like 
the  rest,  under  the  hall  of  fire  bombs,  tear  gas  and 
concussion  grenades,  which  were  now  being  launched 
from  mortars  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  All  at  once, 
an  incredible  explosion  threw  me  to  the  ground.  Getting 
up  with  my  ears  ringing,  1 saw  the  guy  beside  me 
Inert  on  the  paving,  his  face  covered  with  blood.  I 
called  for  help  from  the  Red  Cross  (to  whom  I take  off 
my  hat),  who  came  from  in  front  of  our  line  with  a 
stretcher.  They  picked  up  the  guy,  who  was  still  un- 
conscious, and  made  for  their  ambulance.  One  might 
have  thought  the  pigs  would  let  them  through.  Not  a 
chance.  The  CRS  advanced,  arresting  the  Red  Cross 
people,  and  one  of  them  took  the  injured  guy’s  papers 
WHILE  ANOTHER  WORKED  HIM  OVER  WITH  HIS 
CLUB  When  people  scream  “SS  CRS  SS*  the  truth  Is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Yesterday  (Prime  Minister)  Pompidou  came  back 
from  a trip  to  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Two  hours  later 
he  came  on  TV  to  declare  that  he  was  waiting  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  the  students  and  profes- 
sors. Today,  throughout  France,  students  are  seizing 
the  school  buildings,  and  going  out  into  the  street  to 
explain  to  the  average  Frenchman  the  causes  of  the 
revolt.  THERE  IS  NO  NEWSPAPER  WHICH  IS  DOING 
IT.  I have  not  been  able  to  read  anywhere  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Latin  Quarter  were  giving  out  food, 
handkerchiefs,  etc. ...I  even  saw  a woman  giving  out 
her  best  linen  and  another  her  sheets — I HAVEN’T 
READ  ABOUT  THAT  ANYWHERE!!  On  Europe  No.  1 
they  were  satisfied  to  say  that  “a  woman  was  seen 
crying"  (don’t  forget  the  tear  gas  deluge) 

Y’esterday  in  Bonn,  30,000  demonstrated  in  support 
of  the  French  students. 

I’  jl  stop  here  because  I’ ve  got  a doctor’ s appoint- 
ment to  see  about  my  eyes  which  were  burned  by  the 
chlorine. 

Michel. 


continued  on  page  6 
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May  15,1968 
Monday 


1 must  admit  that  I wanted  to  propose  mass-produc- 
tion of  the  “Tue-Flic"  (cop-klller-Tr.)  so  dear  to  Boris 
Vian  (a  writer  of  the  fifties  In  the  tradition  of  Brecht 
and  Ionesco— Tr.) 

Cheers,  Dirty  Troublemaker!  As  for  Monday,  the  demonstration  in  Paris  Included 

I Just  got  back  from  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  where  there . workers,  teachers,  and  students.  It  was  accompanied  by 
has  been  a round-table  discussion  among  Jacques Sanvageot  a General  Strike  throughout  France. 

(UNEF),  Alain  Gelsmar  (Professor’s  Union),  Daniel  Cohn-  The  demonstration  was  rather  incredible— 800,000 
Bendlt  and  Michel  Castro  (both  from  the  March  22nd  people  according  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  1,000,000 
Movement),  a member  of  the  Gaullist  Party  (UNR),  and  a according  to  the  organizers  (take  the  average).  I don’t 
Communist.  The  C.P  , after  having  violently  criticized  the  know  if  your  head  can  Imagine  a million  people  singing 
students,  is  now  trying  “to  reassess  its  position,"  claim-  the  “Internationale"  but  I guarantee  that  De  Gaulle  must 
ing  that  they  supported  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning  have  heard  them  from  the  Elysee  Palace. 

. ..etc. ..The  C.P  cat  was  roundly  put  down.  But  before  all  strange  as  it  may  Seem,  I didn’t  catch  sight  of  a sln^ 
this  took  place,  there  are  many  many  things  which  are  worth  gie  CRS,  and  the  Latin  Quarter  seemed  almost  bizarre 
noting.  without  their  camp  touch... 

Friday,  as  I told  you,  Is  now  known  as  the  Day  of  the  i swear  to  you  that  the  communion  of  workers  and  stu- 
Barricades,  and  there  are  things  I’d  still  like  to  tell  you  dents  linking  arms-a  chick  In  a mini-skirt,  a worker 
but  I don’t  dare  to,  as  this  letter  might  pass  through  other  in  blue  overalls,  a cat  with  shoulder-length  hair,  a mall- 
hands  before  it  reaches  you.  I'm  sure  you  can  fill  in  the  man  in  uniform— all  grooving  in  step-thls  kind  of  scene 
blanks.  In  any  case,  'official"  communications  now  admit  was  one  which  will  shake  the  Gaullist  regime,  the  au- 
that  combat  gas  was  used,  and  also  a gas’which  has  not  thoritariancapitalist  guardian  of  the  status  quo. 
yet  been  medically  tested,  and  for  which  no  antidote  is  But  what  in  fact  do  the  "utopian"  students  want?  In 
known— I’ m one  of  its  victims... many  people  were  burned  brief,  it’s  this:  the  student  « malaise"  was  really  no  more 
with  this  stuff.  And  when  I look  In  the  mirror,  Fve  got  the  and  no  less  then  the  powder  keg  in  the  sun.  The  entrance 
Impression  that  I'm  looking  at  that  little  Michelin  Tire  ad  of  the  cops  into  the  Sorbonne  was  the  match  which  let  loose 
cat  (a  puffy  little  man  made  out  of  rubber— Tr.)  It  seems  all  hell.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves;  If  the  students  de- 
that  chlorine  gas  and  water  make  a delicious  solution  of  manded  the  retreat  of  the  cops,  the  freeing  of  the  im- 
hydrochlorlc  acid,  and  the  effectsare  charming.  So  much  for  prisoned  demonstrators  (which  was  obtained  for  the  first 
my  face  and  legs ...  group),  and  the  reopening  of  the  Faculties,  these  were  only 

Saturday,  as  I told  you,  Pompidou  came  back  from  Teheran,  immediate  demands  to  make  a stand  against  the  Nazi- 
Obvious  ly  he  began  to  play  the  imbecile,  pretending  that  he  like  oppression  of  which  they  were  the  victims  when  the 
has  no  idea  what’s  going  on.  Hoping  to  master  the  situa-  cops  invaded  the  schools. 

lion,  he  spoke  on  TV  at  midnight.  He  did  the  golden  boy  thing  What  the  students  want  is  a revolution.  They're  sick 
to  the  hilt,  announcing  that  the  University  would  be  re-  of  this  consumer  society  with  its  capitalist  base  and  the 
opened  the  police  occupation  of  the  Latin  Quarter  “light-  sickness  of  the  University  system  is  not  a wound  which 
ened  BUT  since  the  Ministry  of  Justice  is  independent,  he  will  be  healed  by  the  balm  which  the  Government  will 
couldn  t do  more  than  “express  his  desire  for  amnesty  for  apply.  The  sickness  of  the  University  won’t  be  cured  by 
the  people  who  have  let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  their  changing  the  University  but  by  changing  the  society  for 
youthful  exuberance..."  You  see  the  style.  which  it  is  made,  for  the  University  is  an  Integral  part 

Fortunately  the  students  aren’t  dupes.  These  measures  of  of  that  society... 
appeasement  could  have  easily  been  taken  at  the  beginning  You  ask  me  about  violence  in  your  letter  I agree 
of  the  week  and  perhaps  the  pavement  of  the  Latin  Quarter  that  it’s  tragic.  But  we’re  no  longer  in  the  epoch  of  the 
would  not  have  been  bathed  in  blood.  Why  weren’t  these  early  Christians  where  faith  alone  will  preserve  us 
measures  applied?  Simply  because  no  one  wanted  the  res-  if  we’re  thrown  to  the  lions.  We’re  in  the  twentieth 
ponslblllty  for  such  a move.  Notice  also  that  our  dear  Ge-  century,  and  when  De  Gaulle  unleashed  his  lions  fCRSI 
neral  must  not  have  taken  things  very  seriously,  for  when  on  what  he  thought  was  a few  -SraSs  " he  wotrnd  uo 
It  was  announced  to  him  that  barricades  were  being  raised,  facing  guys  who  not  only  had  faith  hut  whn  had  nr,  inP 
I ™U!SVVaS  he,d  a‘r,eady  Put  d0wn  one  rebelli°us  tantii  oMetting  themselves^  be  e^ 

Wa7Tr  ri2’  rrebelS  3t  M,e  end  °f  the  AJgerian  a ca*e  for  the  beasts— the  barricades  * ’ 

'!ar'..T.:).Y:and,  n°  *^d.°{.  y.oun<L  sWls  was  eolng  to  spoil  I think  that  a generation  which  has  refused  to  ac- 

d order  and  which  is  capable  of  m 
ing  nine- foot  high  barricades  ought  to  be  able  to  over- 


[ PlanS  (he  lef‘  for  Ruma"‘a’  has  ^st  re-  cept  the  established  order  ^d  which  is  capable^f  mount- 

Second,  there’s  Fouchet,  sweet  Fouchet,  who  had  been  h^This^roief  rSe^hd  rX  1° u*  S®  ‘°  T*' 
Minister  of  Algerian  Affairs,  then  booted  out  by  De  with  a N?irXXninSha  ft***  ??!??? 


Gaulle,  who  put  him  back  In  the  Government  as  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  then  kicked  him  out  again. ..today  he's 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  you  can  Imagine  the  eager- 
ness and  dexterity  with  which  he  unleashed  his  CRS 
goons... We' re  waiting  for  his  resignation  as  well  as 
that  of  Grimaud  (Prefect  of  Police). 

In  any  case,  Pompidou's  muslngs  didn't  particular- 
ly satisfy  public  opinion,  or  rather  student  opinion 
A paternalistic  speech  in  the  style  of  “Calm  your- 
selves, children,  the  future  of  the  country  is  in  your 
hands...”  Remember  that  there  are  still  100  people  in 
prison  as  I write  this. 

Sunday,  nothing  special  to  report,  except  to  say  that 
1 spent  the  day  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  where  there 
were  numerous  meetings  on  the  themes  “Organization 
of^the  Struggle,"  "Reorganization  of  the  University..." 


...  Marxist- Leninist  base.  More  important,  a society 
with  a deep  belief  in  the  people’s  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  which  satisfies  the  needs  of  all-  If  every- 
one's needs  are  satisfied,  I don’t  see  why  there' d be 
demonstrations  and  thus  why  we'd  need  any  protectors  of 
Law  and  Order."  The  term  is  a lovely  one,  no? 

*?rde^  The  great  word  of  the  day.  In  French  cap- 
italism (I  can’t  speak  for  other  countries),  order  is 
primordial.  Dupont  comes  before  Durant,  the  latter  tak- 
ing a bow  (you  follow  me?).  Then  there’s  the  segrega- 
tion of  people  into  classes.  The  “ruling  class"  (the  Gaul- 

he  S 1? S al!  P0wer  in  lts  hands.  among  others 
the ^biuty  to  keep  the  people  uninformed.  I’m  sure  that 
naif  the  French  people  (and  Tm  being  optimistic)  are 
at  present  incapable  of  saying  why  there  are  these  bit- 
er  demonstrations,  and  bitter  is  a euphemism.  Not  hav- 
'nJLt.h.e  least  idea  ab°ut  what  life  could  be,  they’  re  in- 
capable  of  saying  if  they’re  happy  with  their  lives,  even 
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though  subconsciously  they  know  their  lives  are  failu7T~ 
from  the  moment  they’  re  conceived. 

On  another  subject  (I'm  going  from  the  “coq"  to  thP 
“ass",  from  the  rooster  to  the  donkey,  that  is-ihk 
expression  amuses  my  American  friends),  I see  the  anal 
ogy  between  the  student  “malaise"  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
that  of  the  West.  I’m  thinking  of  Warsaw  and  Paris  n 
know  the  latter  better,  of  course)... Both  groups  are  r, 

belling,  one  against  an  intolerable  capitalism.  And  the  oth! 

er? 

O.K  The  analogy  is  the  following:  The  University  k 
an  integral  part  of  the  society  for  which  it  is  created  it 
is  created  to  train  the  executives  who’ll  serve  the  soci. 
ety— and  at  that  point  it  becomes  a machine  which  d|! 
gests  the  student.  The  shit  then  is  molded  to  have  the 
form  of  the  executive  type.  The  annoyance  is  that  the 
intellectual's  whole  thing  is  not  to  let  himself  be  mold, 
ed  Into  some  predetermined  pattern  of  thinking 

Young  people  refuse  to  leave  their  respective  wen. 
homogenized  university  departments  and  go  out  into  the 
very  society  whose  purposes  they  criticize.  There's  the 
rub-for  whatever  the  society,  it  is  provided  with  a 
University,  a “Temple  of  Culture,”  with  professors  (or 
high  priests. 

Today  the  "priests"  are  defrocking  themselves  and 
going  into  the  streets  on  the  side  of  their  students 
That's  how  the  revolution  is  beginning,  and  it  is  maklne 
Europe  tremble,  this  Europe  which  we  thought  was  so  so! 
lid  because  It  was  stabilized  with  good  business  sense 
When  I think  about  -Pompidou  speaking  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  generation  of  executives!  Haven't  they  understood 
ANYTHING  yet? 

r 11  change  the  subject  because  rm  getting  wrapped 
up  in  my  words,  I'm  raging,  and  I think  r 11  soon  suf- 
focate in  my  “hargne,  rogne,  and  grogne”  (three  lovely- 
words  for  bad  temper— Tr.)  so  dear  to  my  General. 
(De  Gaulle  likes  such  rich  assonance  when  he  address! 
es  his  people— Tr.). 

Do  you  know... I read  the  following  on  a placard  which 
a bum  of  the  Rue  Mouffetard  carried  on  his  back- 
what  am  I saying,  a bum!  A sage! 

A GRAIN  OF  RICE  IS  A BEAD  OF  SWEAT 

A BEAD  OF  SWEAT  IS  A DROP  OF  BLOOD 

If  from  that  you  don’t  draw  enough  to  meditate  and 
think  about  until  my  next  letter,  you’re  really  out  of 
it. 

Michel. 


UP  TIGHT 
WITH  THE  DRAFT? 
RESIST! 

The  Resistance 
1321  Oak  St.,  S.F.,  626-1910 
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CHARLES  TWEED,  SAYS  GOODBYE  TO  PHYSICS  CAREER,  SETS  OFF  TO  WORK  ON  THE  RAILROAD. 


could  afford  no  better.  “Here,"  he  said,  gen- 
erously placing  a small  mound  of  change  on 
the  counter.  “I  can't  stand  to  see  the  man 
next  to  me  starve."  “Thank  you,"  I said, 
‘I've  been  out  here  a month,  and  it's  hard 
to  find  work."  “Oh,  it's  no  problem  if  you  have 
an  education,"  he  suggested.  ‘Myself,  I’m 
a physicist." 

I knew  what  a physicist  was,  but  I had 
never  met  one  before.  “Yes,"  he  said,  “a 
Physicist,"  intending  to  erase  any  last  doubts 
from  my  mind.  “Do  you  know  that  most  phy- 
sicists believe  people  would  weigh  less  on  the 
moon  than  on  the  Earth?"  he  asked.  “That’s 
because  the  moon  is  smaller  and  has  less 
gravity,”  I answered.  “Well,"  he  said,  “you're 
wrong  and  they're  wrong.  Actually,  the  moon 
has  more  gravity  because  it  rotates  faster 
than  the  Earth.  Therefore,  it  creates  more 


proper  information.  I walked  down  to  a used 
book  store  on  Calgary's  skid  row.  It  was 
deserted,  except  for  the  owner.  “I’d  like  a 
book  on  physics,"  I said.  "Here's  a nice 
one,"  he  said,  pulling  out  a thick,  black- 
covered  volume.  The  shelves  creaked  with 
surprise.  Inside,  the  physics  book  announced 
impressively  that  it  was  for  engineering  stu- 
dents. I paid  the  owner  my  last  two  dollars, 
and  carried  the  book  through  small  bands  of 
winos,  back  to  my  hotel  room. 

My  hotel  room  had  no  windows.  Without  re- 
ference to  night  or  day,  I studied  my  physics 
book  for  48  solid  hours.  It  was  full  of  for- 
mulas, and  I committed  half  of  them  to 
memory.  Later  on,  while  taking  college  chem- 
istry, I let  them  drop  unsparingly  during  ex- 
ams, without  beneficial  effect. 

After  I finished,  I looked  up  my  friend,  the 


wore  sun  bonnets  and  looked  dead  ahead,  like 
metal  ghosts.  The  men  sat  grimly  by  their 
sides,  under  Big  Bill  Haywood  hats. 

Lanfine  had  been  all  but  abandoned  years 
before,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  prairie  air.  It 
consisted  of  a few  boarded-up  houses,  a 
store  left  over  from  its  days  of  glory,  and 
a grain  elevator.  There  was  no  running  wa- 
ter, and  no  electricity.  Fourteen  people  lived 
around  Lanfine,  two  in  the  town  proper.  One 
owned  the  store  while  the  other  worked  in 
the  grain  elevator,  kicking  at  stray  wheat 
with  his  boots. 

I lived  among  a cluster  of  red-painted 
shacks,  set  aside  for  railroad  hands.  There 
were  five  of  us  in  our  section  crew.  Two 
were  Hungarians  who  couldn’t  speak  English, 
and  another  a twenty-seven-year-old  man  who 
continued  on  page  12 


Centrifugal  Force  Sweeps  Charles  Tweed 


Charles  tweed 

When  I was  sixteen  I met  the  world's 
greatest  physicist.  He  was  sitting  at  a lunch 
counter  in  Calgary,  Alberta.  Calgary  is  a 
bad  place  for  young  boys,  especially  in  the 
summer.  It's  full  of  winos,  drunken  mule 
skinners  and  perverts.  But  Calgary  has  a phy- 
sicist, and  there  he  was. 

From  external  appearances,  he  looked 
like  an  ordinary  person.  He  was  about  thir- 
ty-five, had  short,  black  hair,  and  was  wear- 
ing a uniform  with  no  identifying  patches  on 
it.  He  could  have  been  a free-lance  garbage 
man. 

I spoke  to  him  almost  by  accident.  I had 
ordered  a frugal  meal,  water  and  a dough- 
nut, and  felt  obliged  to  announce  to  the  peo- 
ple around  me  that  I was  almost  broke,  and 


centrifugal  force  and  more  gravity.  People 
would  weigh  much  more  on  the  moon.” 

He  had  me  there.  I had  taken  high  school 
physics  but  got  an  F in  it.  In  fact,  my  brother 
Mike  Tweed  and  I were  the  only  students  to 
get  F’s  in  physics  that  year.  ‘You  know,” 
he  continued,  “I  just  got  back  from  a con- 
ference of  physicists,  the  best  physicists  in 
the  world.  It  was  in  Montana,  and  President 
Eisenhower  was  there.  We  were  talking  about 
the  clean  H-bomb.  I knew  it  was  impossible, 
and  I told  them  so."  “Impossible?”  I asked. 
“Yes,"  he  said,  “impossible.  Ike  says  tome— 
he  got  me  aside  and  he  says,  “Will  this 
thing  work?"  I said,  “No,  it  won't.  You  can't 
make  a clean  H-bomb." 

Immediately  I began  to  plot  out  a career 
in  physics.  My  previous  failure  did  not  deter 
me;  success  was  a matter  of  interest  and 


physicist.  I showed  him  my  book  and  men- 
tioned my  hours  of  disciplined  study.  By 
now,  however,  he  had  become  a Jehovah's 
Witness,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
physics.  He  went  on  about  the  probable  size 
of  heaven's  host,  and  I returned  to  my  room. 

The  next  day  I packed  my  book  and  hitch- 
hiked to  Lanfine,  Alberta,  to  work  on  the 
railroad.  Lanfine  was  at  the  end  of  a 200- 
mile-long  gravel  road.  Hardly  anyone  travel- 
led along  that  road  except  for  the  Men- 
nonites,  who  apparently  didn't  pick  up  hitch- 
hikers. The  Mennonites  had  traded  in  their 
horse-drawn  wagons  for  brand  new  station 
wagons,  but  in  deference  to  their  traditions 
they  painted  all  the  chrome  black.  A doz- 
en Mennonite  station  wagons  passed  me  on  my 
journey  to  Lanfine,  although  it  may  have  been 
the  same  one  twelve  times.  The  women  all 
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The  Karl  Marx  Tree 


wayne  collins 

By  now  just  about  everybody  has  heard  of 
the  General  Sherman  Tree  at  Sequoia  National 
Park.  Everybody  knows  how  tall  it  is,  how 
wide  it  is,  and  just  about  howoldit  is.  But  no 
one  remembers  what  its  original  name  was. 
In  1890  it  was  called  the  Karl  Marx  Tree. 

At  that  time,  the  Sequoia  grove  was  not  a 
national  park;  it  was  the  Kaweah  Cooperative 
Commonwealth,  a utopian  colony  of  Calif- 
ornia socialists  who  had  grown  tired  of  the 
struggle  in  the  cities  and  retired  to  the 
countryside.  The  moving  force  behind  the 
colony  was  Burnette  G.  Haskell,  a San  Fran- 
cisco lawyer,  socialist,  anarchist,  populist, 
and,  of  course,  racist.  (Chinese  were  not 
popular  with  labor,  and  believe  me,  THAT 
socialist  movement  had  a working  class  base. 

Before  founding  the  colony,  Haskell  ran  a 
left-wing  journal,  Truth,  whose  banner  pro- 
claimed: “Truth  is  5?  a copy  and  dynamite  is 
50£  u pound."  Like  most  of  Haskell's  ventures 
it  ended  in  failure,  but  it  did  last  a few  years, 
and  for  a number  served  as  an  unofficial 
organ  of  the  San  Francisco  labor  movement. 
Haskell  had  become  a lawyer  in  the  manner 
customary  for  San  Francisco  in  the  1870s. 
After  dropping  out  of  U.C.  he  read  for  the 
law,  and  passed  the  bar  by  buying  the  exam- 
iner a few  shots  at  the  Bank  Exchange  Saloon. 

A wealthy  uncle  who  had  political  aspirations 
lost  them,  and  turned  his  paper  Truth  over 


to  his  erratic  nephew. 

Haskell's  search  for  news  led  him  into 
contact  with  organized  labor,  and  in  a short 
time  his  paper  became  an  unofficial  organ  of 
the  left-wing  labor  movement.  Active  parti- 
cipation soon  followed  journalistic  commit- 
ment. Haskell  and  other  radicals  then  organ- 
ized the  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  later  the 
Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Haskell  became 
first  treasurer. 

But  Haskell's  activity  on  behalf  of  labor 
did  not  stop  at  mere  union  organizing.  He 
became  convinced  that  the  only  salvation  for 
labor  lay  in  a socialist  society,  and  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  that  end.  Now  Truth  brought 
the  message  of  socialism  and  anarchism  to 
the  working  class.  Haskell  organized  a group 
called  the  International  Workingmen's  Assoc- 
iation (IWAO  after  the  First  International  of 
Karl  Marx. 

No  one  knows  the  extent  of  its  member- 
ship. Haskell  claimed  it  was  over  a million; 
it  probably  had  a few  thousand.  Each  member 
was  supposed  to  get  five  other  members  and 
so  on,  the  names  of  the  five  each  recruited 
being  unknown  expect  among  themselves.  In 
Denver,  a group  sprang  up  around  the  Labor 
Advocate,  a weekly  paper  once  edited  by 
Haskell.  On  the  bottom  corner  of  the  first 
page,  where  most  papers  of  the  time  had  the 
closing  stock  market  prices,  the  Labor  Advo- 
cate carried  the  latest  price  of  dynamite. 

But  by  1889  Haskell  had  lost  interest  in 


the  IWA,  even  as  it  had  lost  membersTHii' 
interest  turned  toward  the  utopian  colony, 
which  he  established  in  1888. 

High  in  the  Redwood  plateaus,  Kaweah,  the 
site  of  the  colony,  was  of  little  interest  to 
lumber  speculators  who  thought  the  area  too 
inaccessible  by  road.  Yet  the  colonists  built 
one,  through  back-breaking  labor.  They  also 
built  a mill  and  began  logging  operations. 
Haskell  had  great  plans.  He  predicted  the 
undermining  of  world  capitalism  by  Kaweah’s 
underselling  the  world  market — first  intim- 
ber and  then  expanding  to  other  industries— 
through  the  efficacy  of  socialist  labor. 

The  lumber  industry  of  the  socialists  didn’t 
get  anywhere:  the  colonists  could  not  compete 
with  the  big  concerns  which,  once  they  learned 

that  milling  was  possible  at  Kaweah,  pres- 
sured the  government  to  get  rid  of  the 
colonists. 

Several  important  colonists  were  indicted 
for  allegedly  cutting  down  a few  government- 
owned  trees,  Haskell  among  them.  This  be- 
gan the  downfall  of  the  "Kaweah  Cooperative 
Commonwealth”.  But  it  was  not  the  major 
cause.  At  heart  it  was  the  distrust  of  the 
colonists  themselves  that  destroyed  it. 
Everyone  suspected  everyone  else  of  every- 
thing—theft,  self-seeking,  favors,  backbiting. 
Kaweah  collapsed  in  a cloud  of  hostility. 

Haskell  returned  to  San  Francisco,  disil- 
lusioned and  bitter.  For  a time  he  was  active 
in  populist  and  other  radical  politics  of  the 
city.  But  soon  he  had  turned  to  alcohol;  the 
city  that  had  known  him  as  an  invincible  trial 
lawyer  of  the  left  had  forgotten  him. 

He  died  in  1907,  in  a miserable  alley  off 
Market  Street,  in  a ruined  city  that  was  build- 
ing for  a new  age  and  for  a new  radical  move- 
ment. 


frank  bardacke 


Nietzsche  On  Third 


The  most  popular  question  among  baseball  writers  this  season 
is  “What  is  wrong  with  baseball?"  The  daily  chroniclers  of  the 
game  suffer  a deep  malaise  and  are  worried  about  baseball’s 
future.  Until  last  week  I didn’t  think  much  of  these  desperate 
complaints,  chalking  them  up  to  fashion.  The  idea  that  “things 
are  falling  apart"  is  sweeping  American  journalism  and  I fig- 
ured the  sports  writers  were  simply  picking  up  on  the  action. 

But  when  I bought  an  issue  of  The  Sporting  News  last  week, 
I became  a quick  convert  to  these  Andrew  Kopkinds  of  the  base- 
ball scene.  I purchased  this  trade  journal  of  baseball  because  I 
wanted  to  see  how  a couple  of  my  boyhood  friends,  now  minor 
league  ballplayers,  were  doing  this  year.  But  to  my  astonishment 
I discovered  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  more  than  thirty  year 
history  The  Sporting  News  does  not  carry  minor  league  box  scores 
(complete  statistical  accounts  of  a game.) 

Now  that  may  not  seem  like  the  end  of  the  world  to  you,  but 
that  is  only  because  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  The  Sporting 
News.  It  is  more  than  a simple  trade  journal;  sports  writers 
have  tried  to  capture  its  importance  by  calling  it,  in  their  own 
incisive  way,  the  "bible  of  baseball."  But  as  far  as  us  here  true 
baseball  fans  are  concerned  the  bible  is  The  Sporting  News  of 
religion.  And  leaving  out  minor  league  box  scores  is  like  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Genesis  and  leaving  out  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

As  I began  looking  through  The  Sporting  News  last  week  every- 
thing seemed  ON.  All  the  trivia  reported  as  if  they  were  of  utmost 
importance.  Scotty  Harris,  a Texas  League  umpire,  weighs  over 
three  hundred  pounds.  Mickey  Lolich  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  rides 
a motorcycle  to  the  ballpark.  Len  Boyer,  third  baseman  for  the 
Arkansas  Cardinals,  made  a one-handed  grab  of  a duck  that  land- 
ed near  his  infield  position. 

But  this  excellent  and  familiar  reporting  could  not  hide  the 
one  great  lack.  No  minor  league  box  scores.  I felt  slightly  diz- 
zy. If  baseball  people  are  no  longer  interested  in  what  some 
first  baseman  in  the  Florida  State  League  is  hitting,  then,  in- 
deed, there  is  nothing  permanent  in  this  world.  My  god,  some 
day  there  might  not  even  be  a Florida  State  League.  For  a 
brief  moment  I looked  down  into  Nietzche’s  abyss. 

Now  I have  some  notion  of  what  Anericans  will  feel  when  they 
realize  that  we  have  just  lost  a war. 
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Poor  Peoples’  March 
“40  Acres  and  a Mule” 


marvln  garson 

Two  thousand  people  came  to  the  send- 
off  rally  for  the  Poor  People's  March 
Wednesday  night  In  the  Oakland  Auditor- 
ium. The  crowd  was  half  the  size  of  the 
one  that  came  to  the  Huey  Newton  Birthday 
rally  in  the  same  auditorium  February  17; 
it  was  older  and  rather  churchy-looking; 
some  of  the  people  on  the  platform  had  one 
foot  In  the  Establishment;  but  the  rhetoric 
was  just  as  apocalyptic. 

The  crowd  was  at  least  80%  black,  with 
Mexican- Americans  making  up  much  of 
the  rest.  Curiously,  only  a handful  of 
Berkeley  radicals  showed  up,  outnumbered 
by  San  Francisco  Diggers.  (One  Digger, 
well  known  at  City  Hall,  had  spent  the  day 
hustling  the  ruling  class  for  money  for  his 
trip  to  Washington.  Mike  McCone,  Mayor 
AllotCs  youthful,  idealistic  personal  rep- 
resentative to  everyone,  had  given  him 
16?  ) 

The  basic  Image  was  a powerful  one  for 
people  who  take  their  Bible  seriously: 
Martin  Luther  King  was  a Moses  who  had 
seen  the  Promised  Land  and  died;  now  his 
people  were  marching  Into  Canaan, 

Many  speakers  dropped  hints  of  insur- 
rection. Ralph  Abernathy  said  to  the  gov- 
ernment: “Unless  you  do  something  to 
change  the  plight  of  poor  people,  poor 
people  are  going  to  rise  up  and  change  the 
government.  . . . We’re  going  to  stay  until 
Congress  decides  to  put  an  end  to  poverty 
in  this  country.  We1  re  going  to  see  to  it  that 
Congress  doesn’t  take  up  any  new  business 
until  the  old  business  is  taken  care  of." 

Did  he  mean  it?  Maybe  not,  but  there 
were  people  In  the  audience  who  took  it 
seriously. 

The  first  heavy  speaker  was  the  Rev- 
erend Jesse  Jackson,  who  gave  a Marxist 
pitch  (“The  real  fight  must  be  a class 
struggle,  not  a race  struggle"),  inter- 
spersed with  phrases  that  delighted  the 
Diggers.  (“Our  economy  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  universe.") 

“Black  power,"  said  Jackson,  “must  not 
be  a small  version  of  white  power.  Black 
power  doctors  must  serve  the  public 
health;  black  power  lawyers  must  seek 
justice,  not  Judgeships;  black  power 
preachers  must  keep  the  freedom  to  be 
prophets  . . ." 


Mark  Comfort  spoke  briefly,  putting 
down  the  rumors  that  10,000  poor  people 
will  be  killed  in  Washington.  “If  they  kill 
us  they  can’t  eat  us,  and  if  they  eat  us  we 
gonna  lay  heavy  on  their  stomach." 

Reies  Tijerina,  who  has  been  fighting 
the  New  Mexico  police  on  behalf  of  land- 
less Mexican- Americans,  mixed  wild 
clowning  with  shivery  phrases  that  brought 
the  audience  up  short:  “Martin  Luther  King 
died  because  he  wanted  to  bring  change 
WITHOUT  PUNISHMENT." 

Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy,  the  "black 
Joshua"  the  Lord  gave  His  people  after 
taking  away  their  Moses,  gave  a dull, 
phony-sonorous  speech  for  the  cameras, 
then  turned  hipster  when  the  television 
lights  went  off. 

“I  talked  to  Senator  Brooke  and  Repre- 
sentative Conyers  (both  Negroes)  and  I 
said  ‘Charley’ — used  to  call  'em  Mister 
Charley  but  now  I just  say  Charley — " 

The  people  crowed  with  delight. 

When  it  was  over,  Assemblyman  Willie 
Brown  grabbed  the  microphone,  turned  on 
his  soul  accent,  and  sent  the  speakers 
down  into  the  audience  with  baskets  while 
he  gave  a magnificent  fund  pitch. 

"You,  Byron,  youReies,"  he  said,  refer- 
ring respectively  to  the  cautious  moderate 
Assemblyman  Byron  Rumford  and  the 
flaming  militant  Reies  Tijerina, “get down 
there  and  pick  up  the  money  from  the 
folks."  Rumford,  who  had  sat  on  the  plat- 
form all  evening  with  nothing  to  do  but 
listen  to  blood-curdling  (to him) speeches, 
wearily  passed  the  basket  around,  while 
hipster-opportunist  Willie  Brown,  Ken- 
nedy man  one  day  and  Black  Panther  the 
next,  kept  up  his  ecstatic  fund  appeal. 

It  ended  with  the  singing  of  “ We  Shall 
Overcome”.  People  actually  linked  arms 
and  swayed,  people  actually  sang  it,  all  the 
words,  even  including  "black  and  white 
together." 

I managed  to  recover  from  it  in  time 
for  Big  Brother's  last  set  at  the  Carousel 
Ballroom,  at  the  party  thrown  by  the 
Hell's  Angels.  Outside,  at  Market  and  Van 
Ness,  5Q0  hip  people  stood  waiting  for  the 
Tactical  Police  Squad  to  show  up,  ready 
for  a fight  if  anyone  fucked  with  them,  and 
also  ready,  like  the  poor  people  in  Oak- 
land, for  “that  great  camp  meeting  in  the 
promised  land." 


sam  silver 

The  Hells  Angel  party  at  the  Carousel 
Ballroom  last  week  was  quite  a bitdiffer- 
ent  from  the  Free  City  Political  Convention 
held  in  the  same  place  two  weeks  before. 
The  Free  City  people  had  closed  circuit 
TV  and  nude  people  and  a boxing  ring 
which  was  used  for  babysitting.  The  Angels 
made  the  restaurant  into  a boxing  ring 
complete  with  injuries  and  drunken  victors 
and  a bunch  of  suspicious-looking  people 
who  didn't  really  care  for  cameras  very 
much. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening,  other  than 
the  dope  and  the  violence  voyeurs,  was 
Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Company. 
Janls  sang  “Ball  and  Chain"  so  well  that  a 
number  of  chicks  cried,  not  to  mention 
myself. 


photo  by  Jeffrey  Blankfort 

There  were  two  other  groups,  Including 
an  abbreviated  version  of  the  Youngbloods 
which  proved  conclusively  that  the  piano 
cannot  be  a lead  Instrument  in  a rock  band. 

The  Angels  have  a really  marvelous  way 
of  dividing  up  their  personnel.  They  had 
the  fighters  In  the  kitchen  and  the  com- 
pulsive types  watching  the  front  door  and 
the  other  types  grooving  Inside.  The  eve- 
ning was  filled  with  groovy  little  Incidents 
like  an  Angel  blowing  a whistle  in  your 
ear  and  saying  in  a loud  voice,  “You're 
under  arrest!" 

It  was  well  attended  and  a good  time 
was  had  by  all,  Including  the  heat  who  were 
busting  people  or  rather  hassling  people 
for  internal  possession  of  dope  if  they  left 
the  dance  early.  . . . Piece 


Spock  Trial  Jury  Challenged 


barry  weisberg 

It  has  been  five  months  since  the  United 
States  government  charged  William  Sloan 
Coffin,  Michael  , Ferber,  Mitchell  Good- 
man, Marcus"  Raskin  and  Benjamin  Spock 
with  criminal  conspiracy  to  commit  three 
"offenses  against  the  United  States" : 

1)  to  counsel  and  aid  young  men  to  “re- 
fuse and  evade  service'1  in  the  armed 
forces;  2)  to  counsel  and  aid  young  men  to 
turn  in  their  draft  registration  certificates 
and  classification  in  violation  of  their  obli- 
gation under  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
carry  these  cards  on  their  persons  at  all 
times;  3)  to  ‘hinder  and  interfere”  with 
the  administration  of  the  draft. 

The  first  day  has  been  entirely  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  the  jury.  Of  the  hundred 
people  “chosen  arbitrarily"  from  the  pol- 
ice list  of  residents,  only  nine  are  women. 
Leonard  Boudin,  defense  counsel  for 
Spock,  questioned  the  director  of  the  juror 
selection  procedures  about  the  "unusual 
ratio"  of  women  to  men  since  over  half 
the  names  in  the  police  list  are  women. 
Boudin  showed  the  existence  of  a system 


that  “for  efficiency’s  sake"  unconsciously 
passed  over  the  names  of  the  women  to 
get  the  men.  He  entered  a motion  for  a 
new  jury  list — denied,  abruptly,  by  Judge 
Ford. 

By  4 pm  a 15- member  Jury  had  been 
selected,  all  male,  all  white,  all  over 
thirty.  To  everyone’s  surprise,  the  Jury 
selection  had  been  completed  in  a single 
day  Judge  Ford  seemed  pleased. 

Some  blocks  away,  In  the  Arlington 
Church,  the  Resistance  had  held  a press 
conference.  They  announced  that  two  young 
men,  In  defiance  of  their  notices  to  re- 
port for  the  Army,  have  taken  sanctuary. 
They  have  challenged  the  government  to 
come  in  and  get  them.  A long  night's  work 
has  begun. 

One  is  Immediately  struck  by  the  ap- 
parent similarity  of  this  courtroom  to  the 
one  Camus  described  In  “The  Stranger." 
The  same  Mediterranean  coloring,  the 
same  dull  monotonous  procedures,  the 
same  amazing  predictability  with  which 
each  prospective  juror  Is  challenged  by 
the  Government.  But  not  the  same  “benign 
indifference.” 
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Charles  Tweed 


continued  from  page  7 . 

had  escaped  home  as  a child,  and  didn't  have 
a single  tooth  or  brain  left  in  his  head.  The 
last  was  an  eighty-year-old  man  with  a glass 
eye.  When  he  talked,  it  was  hard  to  deter- 
mine which  eye  to  watch.  His  glass  eye  was 
so  realistic  it  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
sight. 

After  sorting  through  the  people  of  Lan- 
fine,  I decided  that  the  old  man  would  be 
my  friend.  One  night  I split  some  wood, 
started  up  a fire  in  my  stove,  and  invited 
him  over.  He  was  pleased,  since  there  wasn't 
much  to  do  around  Lanfine.  The  old  man 
commended  me  on  my  fire,  and  we  began 
to  chat.  Gradually,  I worked  the  conversation 
around  to  the  subject  of  physics.  *1  have  a 


book  here  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
seeing,"  I said,  reaching  into  my  duHel- 
bag  ‘It's  on  physics,  which  I have  studied  for 
some  time  now."  I opened  my  physics  book 
and  began  to  read  aloud.  The  old  man  lis- 
tened quietly,  while  I read  off  formulas  and 
laws.  When  I concluded  he  said,  ‘You  must 
be  pretty  smart  to  know  all  that.”  ‘Yes, 

I answered,  “it’s  one  of  my  favorite  fields." 
‘Well,”  he  said,  ‘I'm  too  old  to  learn  it 
now.” 

Working  on  the  railroad  was  hard,  and  l 
didn't  like  it.  I whistled  a lot,  then  began 
having  accidents  with  my  tools,  breaking  them 
so  they  couldn’t  be  used  anymore.  One  day 
the  supervisor  appeared,  driving  a motor- 
ized hand-car  along  the  tracks.  He  wore  a 
high,  striped  cap,  hoping  people  would  mis- 
take him  for  an  engineer.  The  supervisor 


restaurant 


talked  secretly  with  my  foreman.  Every  once 
in  a while  they  would  both  glance  over  at 
me.  Finally,  the  supervisor  climbed  back  on 
his  toy  train  and  chugged  away,  shaking  his 
head.  The  foreman  told  me  I was  fired. 

I left  Lanfine  as  quickly  as  I could,  which 
was  a matter  of  some  hours  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  traffic.  1 stood  on  the  road  curs- 
ing the  place,  but  it  was  undramatic  be- 
cause without  a ride  I could  not  put  it  be- 
hind me.  Eventually  I was  picked  up,  and 
five  days  later  arrived  in  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana. 

Terre  Haute  was  not  used  to  seeing  young 
boys  wander  around  with  no  visible  means 
of  support.  Consequently  I was  arrested,  and 
taken  to  the  police  station.  It  was  clean,  like 
a hospital  kitchen.  ‘What  do  you  do,  boy?” 
they  asked.  “I  was  working  on  the  railroad," 
I said,  “and  I study  physics.  ‘Let’s  see  your 
hands,"  they  said.  I showed  them  my  hands. 
My  hands  looked  like  cactus  plants  at  the 
ends  of  my  arms.  "Perhaps  you'd  also  like 
to  see  my  physics  book,”  I said,  extracting 
it  from  my  duffel-bag.  They  handled  it  like 
a Bible.  “You  understand  all  this,  boy?" 
they  asked.  *Yes,”  I said.  ‘Very  well," 
they  said.  “You  can  go.” 
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of  darkness,  that  nobody  knows  what  goes 
on  in  their  Star  Chamber  proceedlng- 
However,  if  my  parole  officer  did  submit 
that  lie,  I would  be  more  hurt  than  sui- 
prised,  because  in  my  time,  1 have  seen 
enough  of  the  Organiaatlon  Men  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  that  nothing  they 
do  could  surprise  me,  no  matter  how 
nauseating.  But,  youknow, Governor, w l n 
you  have  frequent  contact  with  another 
person  for  18  months,  something  between 
you  is  built  up.  You  get  toknoweach  other 
on  a human  level,  you  learn  to  see  inside 
each  other’s  personality,  and  them  ai- 
certain  things  that  human  beings naturally 
expect  from  each  other,  like  not  to  t» 
stabbed  in  the  back.  But,  alas,  it  is  noi 
or  else,  why  and  from  what  depth  of  a 
sense  of  betrayal,  could  Caesar  say,  et  tu 
Brute?  Et  tu  Billdeau? 

Well,  there  you  are,  Governor,  that  is 
more  or  less  the  substance  of  wha*  I 
wanted  to  lay  before  you.  But  permit  it. 
to  add  a few  remarks.  I am  ftnlshed  with 
the  California  Department  of  Correction!, 
with  the  Adult  Authority,  with  parole  oi- 
ficers,  with  prisons,  and  all  of  their  wo:  W 
of  restraint,  confinement,  and punishinen' 

I can’t  relate  to  them  anymore,  becaus-  I 
am  free.  I am  a free  man,  Governor,  and 
I no  longer  know  how  to  submit  and  i 
the  part  of  a debtor  to  society.  Whatl  owe 
to  society  is  the  work  that  1 must  do,  out- 
side these  dumb  stone  walls.  My  " 11 
can’t  wait,  it  won’t  watt,  it  should  not  wan 
And  you,  Governor,  should  welcome  me 
back  tomy  job, because  I was  dealing  with 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fa>  in? 
not  only  the  state  of  California  but  tine- 
nation  and  the  world.  And  the  people  >u 
can’t  reach,  the  dispossessed  and  op- 
pressed people — whom  you  can’t  even  talk 
to,  whom  you  can’t  understand,  and  who 
neither  trust  nor  understand  you — are  the 
very  people  with  whom  I am  on  the  best  of 
terms,  for  I am  of  them,  I am  one  of  them 
Y'ou  and  I,  Governor,  have  both  been  work- 
ing on  the  same  problems,  except  that  you 
are  working  from  the  top  down  and  I am 
working  from  the  bottom  up.  The  bottom  of 
the  world  Is  In  motion,  Governor , and 
Bobby  Dylan’s  “empty  handed  beggar"  is 
at  the  door,  except  that  his  hand  is  not 
empty  anymore.  He’s  got  a gun  in  that 
hand.  And  he’s  stopped  begging.  In  far’ 
he’s  nearly  stopped  talking,  because  it 
becoming  clear  to  him  that  hardly  any- 
body is  listening.  When  he  finally  stop 
talking  altogether,  he  Is  going  to  star' 
shooting.  This  brings  to  a conclusion  what 
1 wanted  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  I have 
aothlng  else  to  say,  except  one  question 
Have  you  been  listening  to  me.  Governor 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eldrldge  Cleaver 
Minister  of  Information 
Black  Panther  Party 
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The  Beatles’  rejection  of  the  Mahareshi  is 
wonderful  news.  It  is  a rejection  of  fairy 
castle  “eastern"  bullshit  that  tries,  consci- 
ously or  not,  to  take  people  away  from  the  bit- 
bloody  truth  of  life  on  earth.  But  Ma- 
harishi  is  not  just  another  religious  phony, 
he  is  more  like  Elijah  Muhammed-a  heavy 
evil  cat.  (I  know  of  one  Berkeley  politico 
who  called  him  “a  passing  fad,  just  like  l.s.d.”) 
The  word  evil  freaks  people  in  america 
who  no  longer  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
passe  “meaningless"  terms  like  good  and  ev- 
il devil  and  demon.  I was  told  once  that  my 
vocabulary  was  medieval  because  I still  used 
the  word  “demon."  In  Africa,  I watched  de- 
mons driven  off  with  sebe  magic,  juju  all 
around  me  and  not  even  knowing  something 
heavy  had  come  off.  All  I could  do  was  pa- 
tronize these  “superstitions." 

Only  westernized  people  reject  magic  and 
demons  as  superstitions  from  the  dark  ages. 
Three-quarters  of  the  people  in  the  world 
don't  scoff  at  talk  of  a demon.  They  are  hip 
to  a lot  of  bad  cats  who  have  always  kept 
them  down.  His  Holiness  is  one  of  those 
oppressors  who  use  magic  to  live  very  well 
in  the  poorest  country  in  the  world,  magical 
mystical  ruby  of  the  empire,  deathly  India. 

Mahareshi  says  the  parents  are  right,  and 
so  is  the  government,  co-operate.  The  flow- 
er fascist  washes  the  blood  off  his  bouquet, 
attracting  millions  of  young  who  would  be  des- 
troying these  governments  instead  of  drop- 
ping pebbles  from  the  castles. 

Maharishi  has  conned  some  very  hip  good 
people,  almost  captured  them,  or  to  Heark- 
en back  to  a medievalism,  possessed.  He 
had  a very  heavy  line  to  win  over  the  Beat- 
les for  so  long,  and  the  Stones.  It’s  easier 
to  understand  other  followers  who  fall,  hung 
up  and  trying  to  catch  some  holy  fast. 

Two  months  ago,  a friend  of  the  Beatles 
said  that  Ringo  was  the  most  cynical,  (he 
was  the  first  to  pull  away),  but  that  the  oth- 
ers were  cynical  too;  and  he  couldn't  under- 
stand how  they  could  get  so  in  to  the  Ma- 
hareshi’s  trip.  (San  Francisco  groups  went 
for  His  Holiness  for  two  weeks  then  dropped 
him  like  everything  else.) 

One  explanation  for  his  power  is  cheap 
ugly  crowley  bowing  to  balls  and  rubber 
shivas  magic.  There  are  a lot  of  heavy  things 
in  tibet  and  india,  and  a lot  of  it  is  bad  shit, 
equivalents  to  Christian  disciples  like  klan 
soldiers  baptist  cops  and  ado  If  hitler. 

Today  the  announcement  comes  that  the 
Beatles  Reject  M.  Yogi.  It's  not  just  the 
food— or  maybe,  that's  exactly  it;  it’s  not  just 
leaving  the  ashram  without  a diploma— it  is 
rejection,  throwing  off  a spell,  casting  out  of 
evil.  It  will  be  described  as  “Their  political 
Maturity,"  or  “The  realization  he  was  queer," 
or  ‘whatever."  The  Beatles  took  acid  and  a 
lot  of  dope  once,  and  in  the  papers  today 
they  say  that  they  found  out  that  His  Holi- 
ness was  human — that  is,  he  was  not  an 
avatar;  or  a devine  being  on  earth  (that  is 
what  they  believed,  the  same  as  Malcolm 
X’s  belief  about  The  Honorable  Elijah  Mu- 
hammed). 

People  who  have  taken  acid  are  prone  to 
think  in  terms  more  akin  to  the  ‘supersti- 
tious* colored  peoples  of  the  world.  There 
are  few  acidheads  who  deny  the  “other  di- 
mension”; heads  have  a “Native  Mentality" 
about  an  eclipse  on  the  equinox,  a comet  in 
the  sky,  while  straight  people  tuck  their 
tongues  when  saying  “cosmic  happening." 

The  Beatles  rejection  of  Mahareshi  affects 
millions,  as  does  Malcolm’s  rejection  of  Eli- 
jah. Meanwhile,  Mahareshi's  current  dollar 
tour  isn't  working  out,  his  claims  have  called 


their  experience  with  him  a mistake,  and 
they've  told  the  world  that  he  is  in  no  way 
devine  (Days  of  the  Sun  Kings!). 

In  Berkeley,  the  Mahareshi's  followers 
have  taken  a large  expensive  former  soror- 
ity house  on  fraternity  row  (mixing  well  into 
the  neighborhood),  and  transformed  the  greek 
noble  sisterhood  into  a meditation  center,  the 
death  house.  The  Beatles  had  planned  a mil- 
lion dollar  meditation  center  in  London,  but 
Changed  Their  Minds  (LSD). 

Nothing  wrong  in  meditating  or  flowers, 
but  who  are  the  people  who  really  get  into 
krishna  consciousness  and  swami  yoga.  They 
don’t  go  to  their  own  people;  they  paint  their 


noses  sickly  white,  shave  their  heads,  spurn 
dope,  and  follow  a way  that  lias  no  reality 
for  a western  kid— especially  an  american. 
It  becomes  middle-class  insanity  with  Ma- 
hareshi: businessmen  and  sorority  chicks  can 
bounce  that  nagging  headache,  get  rid  of  that 
troublesome  clawing,  in  one  transcendental 
month. 

Attendance  will  slip  now,  but  the  replace- 
ments for  Mahareshi  will  be  even  worse, 
a cavalcade  of  saintly  gurus  and  messiahs; 
leaders;  soul  grabbing  bummer  after  bum- 
mer, lie  after  lie. 

louis  rapoport 
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WEDNESDAY  MAY  22 

JAM  SESSION,  Jerry  Garcia  and 
others,  Carousel  Ballroom,  9pm. 
AVALON  Dance  Concert,  Indian 
Head  Band,  AB  Sky's  Blues  Band, 
Cleveland  Wrecking  Company,  9 

THURSDAY  MAY  23 

CANYON  Cinematheque  films  by 
Schoflll,  Intersection,  756  Union 
8:30  pm,  SI,  781-4719. 

SENSUAL  Awareness,  group  li- 
mited to  20,  7:30  - 11:00  pm, 
$5.00,  647-2483. 

STRAIGHT  THEATRE,  Kenneth 
Rexroth  reads  poetry,  Phoenix, 
8:00  pm,  Haight  & Cole 
TRIBUTE  TO  LENNY  BRUCE, 
forum,  920  University,  Berkeley, 
50?  9:30  pm,  Sexual  Freedom 
League,  654-0316. 

FILMS,  "The  Wind",  “The  Out- 
law and  his  Wife",  155'Dwlnelle, 
UC,  Berkeley,  8:00pm,  658-8609. 
HWA  CHING  BENEFIT,  "Dragon 


96  1-T77S 

POETRY,  open  reading,  light 
show,  refreshments,  1275  Walnut 
Berkeley,  7pm,  50?. 

PLAY,  ‘King’s  Threshold"  by 
W B.  Yeats,  Arena  Theater, 
8:30  pm,  $1. 

FRIDAY  May  24 

SF  BAY  BELLS  CHORUS,  music- 
al smorgasbord,  Nourse  Audit- 
orium, 8pm,  $2.50-4.50,  387- 
3173 

FILM  FAIR,  “Black  Legion", 

“All  This  and  Heaven  Too", 
8:30  pm,  3149  Steiner 
FILMS,  experimental,  Balllle, 
Nelson,  Van  Meter,  and  others, 
4416  - 18th,  8,10  pm,  $1,  861- 
5491 

CAROUSEL,  Mad  River,  HP 
Lovecraft,  Clara  Ward  Singers, 
8:30,  $2.50 

FILLMORE,  The  Yardblrds, 

Cecil  Taylor,  It’s  A Beautiful 
Day,  9pm,  $3 

AVALON,  Hourglass,  Young- 
bloods, Kaleidoscope,  9 pm,  $3 


English  Reformation,  featuring 
Purcell,  Turner,  St  Luke's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Van  Ness  & Clay, 
7:30  pm 

FILM  CLASSICS,  "Casablanca" 
w/Bogart,  ‘Men  of  War"  w/Lau- 
rel  & Hardy,  7:30  & 9:40  pm.  $1, 
Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page 
PLAY,  “King's  Threshold",  by 
Yeats,  Arena  Theater,  8:30  pm, 
$1 

ANN  ARBOR  FILM  FESTIVAL, 
2:30,  8:30,  main  aud,  $2,  students 
$1  SF  State 


Inn",  Chinese  film  w/subtitles,  FORUM,  “The New  Revolutionary 


World  Theater,  644  Broadway,  6, 
8,  10  pm,  $2  (Hwa  Chlng  is  the 
gang  of  Hong  Kong-born  Chinese 
trying  to  establish  a youth  center 
In  Chinatown) 

PLAY,  “West  Side  Story*,  Col- 
lege of  Marin,  Kentfleld,  8:30 
pm 

CLASS,  creative  drawing  and 
painting,  nude  and  still  life,  2125 
Bush,  7-10  pm,  $3.50,  922-0843. 
DANCE  MYTHS,  w/Ann  Halprin, 
theatre  experiments  w/audience 
participation,  321  Divlsadero, 
8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2.50,626- 
0414T 

FILMS,  experimental,  Balllle, 
Nelson,  Van  Meter,  others,  4416 
18th  St.,  8:30  pm,  $1,  861-5491 
CHORICA,  Nicoloudl  Dance  and 


Epoch,”  David  Horowitz,  Senior 
Editor  Ramparts,  2338  Market 
(nr  Castro),  8 pm,  $1,  students  & 
unemployed  50? , MLF 
FORUM,  “Radlcallzatlon  In 
france:  What  Does  It  Mean?" , Nat 
Weinstein,  8 pm,  2519A  Tele- 
graph, 25? , YSA 

CHORICA,  Nicoloudl  Dance  and 
Theater  Company  from  Athens, 
music  by  Manos  Hadjidakls, 
Greek  Theater,  UC  Berkeley, 
8:30  pm 

PLAY.  "King's  Threshold",  by 
W B Yeats,  Arena  Theater,  3:30 
pm,  $1 

ANN  ARBOR  FILM  FESTIVAL, 
(different  films  each  show)  2:30 
& 8:30  pm,  main  aud,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1 


Theater  Company  from  Athens,  STRAIGHT  THEATER,  Charlie 
music  by  Manos  Hadjidakls!  M“sselwhite,  Savage  Resurrec- 
Greek  Theater,  UC  Berkeley’  tlon-  Dan  Hlcks  and  Hls  Hot 
8:30  Dm  ’ Licks,  9 pm,  $2 

FORUM,  "Guatemala:  A First-  'THE  GOOD  SOLDIER SCHWEIK' 
hand  Report",  Bias  Bontane.i  Interplayers,  8:30  pm,  747 Beach 
a Maryknoll  Catholic  Priest  de- 
ported from  Guatamala  for  pol- 
itical activity,  8pm,  25?.  2519 
Telegraph  Ave,  Berkeley,  849- 
1032,  YSA 


DEALING 

WANTED:  BOOKBINDING  equip- 
ment: esp.  standing  press,  lying 
press  and  plough.  Contact  David 
lance  Golnes,  848-4058 

ONLY  authentic  class  to  develop 
Extra-Sensory  Perception  In  the 
Bay  Area.  Wed.  & Sun.  8 pm.  $5 
1524  Walnut,  Berkeley  841-2491 
THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM 
carpentry/pain  ting/repalrs/ren- 

o vations/movlng/haullng. 

527-4687 

Very  SPECIAL  MACHINE.  Beau- 
tiful abstract  painting  by  Joe  Ly- 
sowski,  painter  of  Ron  Boise 
sculpture.  All  this  comes  on  ex- 
cellent condition  1965  yellow  VW 

convertible.  Super!  $1250.  Come 
anytime  to  see.  1737  Grant,  Bkly. 

MIME  TROUPE  NEEDS  HOUSE 
for  8 actors,  can  pay  up  to  $200. 
Splitting?  Call  GArbage  1-1984 
INTER-VIEWS  Designers  of 
groovy  things,  especially  clothing 
SKILL  BAG  CO-OP  2178  Bush 
St..  S.F.,  921-9766 

FREE  CITY  needs  car,  truck  or 
jeep  to  redistribute  energy.  We 
have  some  old  money.  Call  431- 
4065 

CHICK  BLUES  SINGER  needs 
guitarist,  band.  Call  922-2313. 
Ask  for  Suzanne. 


FILM  CLASSICS,  ‘Casablanca’, 
with  Bogart,  'Men  of  War1,  with 
Laurel  & Hardy,  7:30  & 999:40  pm 
Armenian  Hall 

SATURDAY  MAY  25 

CAROUSEL,  Mad  River,  HP 
Lovecraft,  Clara  Ward  Singers, 

8:30  pm,  $2.50 

FILLMORE,  The  Yardblrds,  Ce- 
cil Taylor,  It’s  a Beautiful  Day, 

9 pm,  $3 

AVALON,  Hourglass,  Young- 
bloods, Kaleidoscope,  9 pm, 

* cr*irc$$  time# 
lo  fafaticftc 
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STRAIGHT  THEATER,  Charlie 
Musselwhlte,  Savage  Resurrec- 
tion, Dan  Hicks  and  Hls  Hot 
Licks,  9 pm,  $2 

DANCE  Improvisation,  Norman 
Leistlko  of  Dancers  Workshop, 
321  Divlsadero,  8:30  pm 
RUSSIAN  RIVER  Rodeo,  Guerne- 
ville 

THEATRE  FLAMENCO,  Gill 
Theater,  Univ.  of  SF,  8:30  pm, 
$2.75,  students  $1.50,  EX  7-3333 
FOLKSINGER,  Shlomo  Carle- 
bach,  Veteran’s  Auditorium,  8:30 
pm,  $3,  students  $2.50 
FILM,  de  Young  Museum,  'Uget- 
su’,  Golden  Gate  Park,  3 pm 
FILM  FAIR, 'Black  Legion’,  'All 
This  and  Heaven  Too’,  3149 Stein- 
er, 8:30  pm 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12, 
midnight,  Presidio  Theater 
CHORICA,  Nicoloudl  Dance  and 
Theater  Company  from  Athens, 
music  by  Manos  Hadjidakls, 
Greek  Theater,  UC,  8:30  pm 
FILM  CLASSICS,  “Casablanca" 
w/Bogart,  “M'en  of  War"  w/Lau- 
rel  & Hardy,  7:30  & 9:40  pm,  $1, 
Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page 
BENEFIT,  Blue  Trane,  Country 
Music,  square  dancing,  enter- 
tainment, handicraft  auction,  $2 
at  door,  $1.50  in  advance,  8:30 
pm,  1290Potrero,  spons,  Mission 
Co-op  Nursery  School 
TELEGRAPH  HILL  ASSOC  Teen 
Dance,  all  soul  rhythm  & blues, 
6 bands  with  KDIA  dj  Bob  White, 
421-6441 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS, "The  W.C. 
Fields  Memorial  Orphanage",  9 
pm,_120  Julian 
SUNDAY  MAY  26 
AVALON,  Hourglass,  Young- 
bloods, Kaleidoscope,  9 pm,  $2.50 
FILLMORE,  Yardblrds,  Cecil 
Taylor,  It’s  a Beautiful  D^y, 

9 pm,  $2,50 

CAROUSEL,  Mad  River,  HP. 
Lovecraft,  Clara  Ward  Singers, 
8:30  pm,  $2 

DANCE  Improvisation,  Norman 
Leistlko  of  Dancers  Workshop, 
321  Divlsadero,  8:30  pm 
THEATRE  FLAMENCO,  Gill 
Theatre,  Univ.  of  SF,  Campion 
Hall,  2130  Fulton,  2:30pm,  $2.75, 
students  $1.50 

RUSSIAN  RIVER  Rodeo,  Guerne- 
vllle 

SATIRATHON,  The  Committee, 
special  show  11  pm  until  dawn, 
bringing  back  all  of  The  Commit- 
tee, 622  Broadway,  $2,  392-0807 
SF  BOYS  CHORUS,  w/Francesca 
Howe  soprano,  3 pm,  Vets  Aud, 
EX  7-0717 

ST  LUKE’S  CHOIR,  Music  of  the 


WEDNESDAY  MAY  22 
WINE-TASTING,  2-6  pm,  Sea- 
wall, 1501  Sansome  (nr  Embarc- 
adero,  362-9578) 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon,  fea- 
turing Lettuce  reading  Carrots 
GIRLS  FREE, Jazz  Workshop 
Ahmad  Jamal  Trio,  9:30,  473 
Broadway 

POETRY,  Blue  Unicorn,  1927 
Hayes,  9 pm,  752-6710 
LECTURE  on  investment,  Marina 
Jr  H.S.  aud,  7-9  pm,  776-5018 
LECTURE,  Dr  Earle  Marsh  on 
sexual  perversions,  part  of  a ser- 
ies on  self-acceptance  and  sex,  8 
pm,  UCSF  Medical  Center 
RAP  WITH  THE  RESISTANCE, 
The  Hearth,  Oak  & Baker,  8 pm, 
626-1910 

FORUM,  Tran  Van  Dlnh,  former 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Viet 
Mlnh,  Boalt  Hall,  UC  Berkeley, 
525-6822 

MIME  TROUPE,  “Farce  ofPate- 
lin",  Civic  Center,  noon 

THURSDAY  MAY  23 

MIME  TROUPE,  "Farce  ofPate- 
lln”,  Civic  Center,  noon 
POETRY,  Lettuce  reading  Car- 
rots, City  Hall,  noon 
JAZZ  DANCE,  Zack  Thompson, 
1830  Sutter,  7 pm 
GUERRILLA  seminar  on  urban 
warfare  & counterinsurgency,  SF 
State  Experimental  College,  7-10 

nm 

FOLKDANCING,  Hearst  gym220, 
8-12  pm,  UC  Berkeley 
HOOT,  Ellen  Faust,  The  Hearth, 
Oak  & Baker,  9 pm 
LECTURE,  "Dimensions  -of  the 
Challenge  of  Ethnicity  to  National 
Integration",  4 pm,  160  Kroeber 
Hall,  UC  Berkeley 

FRIDAY  MAY  24 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon,  pos- 
sible appearance  by  Carrots 
POETRY,  readings,  conference 
of  small  magazine  editors  and 
publishers  (COSMEP),  145  Dwin- 
dle, 7 pm,  UC  Berkeley 
ART  AUCTION,  Firehouse  East 
427-25th  St,  8-11  pm 
WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome  (nr  Embarcadero)  2-8 
pm,  362-9578 

ORGAN  CONCERT,  Ludwig  Alt- 
man, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 
FREE  BREAD  all  day,  pancakes 
in  morning,  1350-1354  Waller 


SATURDAY  MAY  25 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome  (nr  Embarcaderol  ? n 
pm,  362-9578  8 

ORGAN  CONCERT,  Ludwig  Alt 
man,  Legion  of  Honor,  3 Dm 

MIME  TROUPE, “Ruzzante"  Du 

boce  Park,  2 pm;  “The  Farce  of 
Patelln" , Union  Square,  2 Dm 
VOYEURS  SHOW,  Golden  Cate 
Park,  dawn  to  dusk 
NEIGHBORHOOD  ARTS  Festival 
auditions  for  performers  in  Mis- 
sion, Bernal,  Potrero  & Haight' 
Good  Samaritan  Center,  1292Po’ 
trero,  2 pm,  751-1644;  Western 
Addition,  Washington  Community 
Center,  800  Presidio,  12-6  pm 
626-4636;  Chinatown,  Marina  4 
North  Beach,  Chinatown  YWCA 
965  Clay,  6-11  pm,  986-5559' 
bay  view  - Hunter’s  Point,  Ba>- 
vlew  Community  Center,  2-ifi 
pm,  626-4626 

PEACE  & FREEDOM,  Kathleen 
Cleaver,  Ben  Irby,  1-5  pm,  350 
Harbor  Drive 

SUNDAY  MAY  26 
PIANO  CONCERT,  Susan  Her- 
shey  plays  Bach,  Brahms,  Scar- 
latti, St  Saens  & Mozart,  SF  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1201  Ortega, 
8:30  pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT,  Ludwig  Alt- 
man, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 
WINTE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome  (nr  Embarcadero)  2-0 
pm,  362-9578 

HOOT,  i/thou,  1736  Haight,  8- 10 
SCAVENGER  HUNT.  find  the 
mayor,  Golden  Gate  Park 
MIME  TROUPE, “Ruzzante",  Un- 
ion Square,  2 pm,  ‘The  Farce  of 
Patelln",  Duboce  Park,  2 pm 

MONDAY  MAY  27 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon 
FROM  PROTEST  to  Resistance 
interviews  with  Carmichael,  Sa  .- 
lo,  Harris,  KQED,  9 pm 

TUESDAY  MAY  29 

SOCIALIST  DISCUSSION,  “Latin 
America:  Permanent  Revolution1, 
Tony  Camejo,  2338  Market  (nr 
Castro),  8 pm,  YSA 
POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon 
FREE  BREAD  all  day,  pancakes 
in  the  morning,  1350-54  Waller 
FOLK  DANCING  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Franklin  & Geary,  8 pm 
WINE- TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome  > 2-6  pm,  362-9578 

CONTINUOUS 

COMMITTEE  Actor's  Workshop, 
Fri,  Sat,  Sun,  Tue,  1:30-5  pm, 
Committee  Theater 
FRIENDSHIP,  S.F.  Liberation 
Commune,  1924-25  St,  648-12  37 
DRAFT  COUNSELING,  SF  State 
Experimental  College,  Hut  D, 
9-5,  469-1668 

THINGMAKER,  blacklight  paint- 
ings & sculptures,  Wed-Sun  1-5 
pm,  eves  till  mldnite,  18th  and 
Dolores,  across  from  Good  Kar- 
ma Cafe 
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Ihe  gigantic  font  of 


,s  how + bie  weeK  will  aj^ect  yoursi^ 

* 


MAY  21  to  JUNE  21 


t aKe  advantage  of  a UAifuing+i 
for  an  inception  of  r\€wgoal5.  longterm 
trips  need  careful  consideration . 
the  collected  worNs  of  1 pob  dglan 

rQ  ameer: 


•Sagittarius:  NOV  22  to  DEC  21 

he  reflective.  it’s  time  to  guietlg 
corrrnunicate  with  uour- closest friends 
cxvuk  finish  avuj  unfinished  trips. 
VlSlOnS  of  Johanna  - bob  dglan 


JUNE  22  to  JULY  21 


yacK  igour  bags. the  magical  mgsterg 
four  is  commij  to  taKe  igou  awag  • 
Consult  hexagram^ZO  Contemplation. 

Cl  Ching)* 

the  lantern -the  rolling  stones 

fJ\^\eo:  JULY  22  to  AUG  21 

let  new  friends  show  gou  new  things 
i’ve  just  seem  a face 
john0pau\,george  y-i^go 

vivgo : AUG  22  t0  SEPT  22 

at  worft  turn  gour  ideas  on  to  gpe oy\e  and 
action «,  amd  let  them  enhance  gourtrip. 


ta\K\ng  union  — the  almanac  si  nger 5 


"V3  Capricorn  : DEC  22  to  JAN  20 
let  gouv 


jour  natural  caya citgfoir  love 
enjogmenT  exyress  itself  and  dete* 
limits  of  uour  obligations- 


*t>' 

the  fimits  of  gour  obfigatu 
■yledgmg  mij  time  - bob  dgla' 


aguan  us 


ness 


JAN  21  to  FEB  19 

express  and  recognize,  gour  ha,yy\ 
and  I00K  forward  to  maKing  itthegog 
of  others.  purchase  -yets  *■  yleasu re 


l*ll  he  gour  babg  tonight—  bobdglah 


lihra*  SEPT  23  to  OCT  22 
when  gou  return  fvrrvn  exylorutorg 
deey-sea  mind  tri-p,,  ex-press  gfruv 
hew-found  Knowledge* 

V\4l'ow  SuUanwv  tke  Katies 

I am  the  walrus  / 


VVW  5C 0Vy\0  *.  OCT  23  to  NOV  21 
this  is  a dgnawuc  time  f«\r  iwatevial  — 
U At  ion  of  dreams,  move  into  the  center 
of  gcruy  world*  donH  hall  mirages, 
hut  hall  log  all  means, 
the  ballad  of  fvanKie  lee-  and  judas  Jjriest- 
hoh  dglan 
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yisces  : FEB  20  to  MARCH  20 
start  to  rest  comfortably  oyen  gour- 
S«\f  to  the  things  nearbg.,amd  let 
dreams  return, 
dear  landlord-  bob  dglan 

Tories:  MARCH  21  to  APRIL  19 
a good  time  fm^  short  triys  if  g<ru 
are  sure  how- few  gour  influence 
evtewds . 

1 1 nev  notes  to  john  wesleg  hard  i mg 

7 taurus  '.APRIL  20  to  MAY  20 
fear  not.  though  gou  vnag  lose 
attachments  gou  are  gaining  liberty 
to  maKe  use  of  developing  resources, 
on  the  road  again  — 
bob  dijlan 
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Bobby  Seale  Mocks  Mock  Trial 

paul  glusman 

The  Afro-American  Student  Union  on  the  country  are  folIo^n|  [he  Black  Panthers 
UC  campus  staged  a mock  trial  of  Huey  because  of  our  2re  dild 

Newton  at  UC’s  Wheeler  Auditorium  Sun-  grams.  They  see  ZTnumters  Jf  whlte 
day  afternoon.  It  was  a theatrical  produc-  follow  us.  Ever ' " a,rnBi"“™Sur  program 
tion,  but  the  real  drama  was  provided  by  people  are  coming  to  support  our  program 
Black  Panther  Party  chairman  Bobby  because  of  our  actions. 

Seale,  who  got  up  on  stage,  grabbed  the  He  denounced  cultura!  nationalism,  say- 
microphone  and  denounced  the  event.  ing  that  he  ha  once  . anything 

Before  a stunned  audience  of  a thousand  ter  group  and  that  ‘ ‘ of 

people,  about  half  black.  Seale  accused  for  the  black  people  'Twenty. ears  ° [ 
the  AASU  of  jiving  when  they  should  be  on  cultural  nationalism  in  n 

the  streets  of  the  ghetto  organizing.  The  meant  a thing  th*  lt  wasn’t 

way  to  black  liberation  lies  in  concrete  One  black  student  asked  If 
acts  not  In  theatrical  fantasies,  said  unwise  to  let  such  arguments  go  on  in 
s”ip  front  of  whites.  Seale  responded  that  whites 

A black  man  in  the  audience  shouted  had  seen  blacks  fighting  among  themsel  ves 
that  people  were  learning  through  the  play,  far  centuries  and  tl^tl 
-If  they  really  want  to  learn,  let  them  get  straight.  He  urged  the  AASU  to  start 
go  out  into  the  ghetto  and  work,-  said  organizing  in  the  community  tatfeul  ol 
|eaJe  6 -pimping  off  the  Panthers  for  the  benefit 

As  he  left  he  was  applauded,  and  several  of  bourgles  and  whites." 
hundred  left  with  him.  Afterwards,  in  re-  He  urged  people  to  sign  up  to  work  on 
sponse  to  a question  by  a member  of  the  the  Newton-Seale  Peace  and  Freedom 
AASU,  he  said,  -The  black  people  in  tills  Party  campaign. 


Sonny  Bono  Dings  Dope 


Chavez rDecency  And  Confusion 


marvin  garson 

Cesar  Chavez  appeared  briefly  at  Ken- 
nedy headquarters  in  San  Francisco  Mon- 
day. He  stood  on  a balcony  and  spoke 
through  a microphone  to  the  thirty-odd 
office  workers  down  below.  The  echoes 
made  it  liard  to  hear. 

Chavez,  who  led  the  movement  of  Mexi- 
can-American  farmworkers  in  its  darkest 
days  and  who  Is  now  a delegate  on  the 
Kennedy  slate,  announced  that  he  was 
bringing  several  hundred  farmworkers 
into  East  Los  Angeles  for  precinct  work. 

When  he  finished  his  brief  speech,  the 
upturned  faces  broke  into  smiles  for  a 
moment  and  then  everyone  scurried  back 
to  their  desks.  At  Kennedy  headquarters, 
nearly  everyone  seems  to  have  a desk, 

I climbed  the  stairs  to  the  balcony  and 
spoke  quietly  to  Chavez  for  a few  minutes. 
One  of  the  reasons  I was  against  Kennedy, 

I said,  was  his  opposition  to  amnesty  for 
draft  resisters  and  army  deserters.  Did 


he,  Cesar,  believe  with  Kennedy  that  they 
ought  to  ‘‘face  the  music"? 

Yes,  he  said,  civil  disobedience  was 
worthless  if  you  tried  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences, whatever  they  were. 

What  about  all  the  people  who  just 
wanted  to  be  free,  free  of  the  draft  and 
free  of  the  prisons?  Didn't  they  have  a 
right? 

At  that  point  he  switched.  ‘We  must 
be  realistic.  Kennedy  can  win,  and  he 
can  do  things  for  my  people  " 

We  talked  some  more,  and  it  was 
friendly.  Chavez  radiates  decency,  de- 
cency and  confusion.  Suddenly  I remem- 
bered Pierre  Salinger’s  virtual  admis- 
sion last  Friday  that  Kennedy,  as  At- 
torney-General, had  tapped  Martin  Luther 
King’s  phone;  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
Kennedy  must  be  tapping  Cesar's  phone 
too. 


sam  silver 

Ten  years  ago  lt  was  all  In  the  slums, 
but  now  even  the  nicest  kids  use  the  stuff." 

J.  Marquadt  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  was  educating  educators  about 
drug  abuse  early  last  Saturday  morning 
at  Stanford. 

-Even  the  kids  use  the  nicest  stuff," 
Dr.  Eugene  Schoenfeld,  who  was  also  on 
the  panel,  seemed  to  be  snickering. 

They  showed  three  films  intended  for 
use  in  high  schools:  “Drugs  and  the  Mind,” 
•Seduction  of  the  Innocent,"  and  -Mari- 
juana." 

“Seduction  of  the  Innocent”  was  a pre- 
psychedelic film  which  showed  how  a fine 
young  girl  from  Levittown  became  a 
streetwalker. 

-Drugs  and  the  Mind"  was  mostly  ani- 
mated, featured  groovy  psychedelic  co- 
lors, and  tried  not  to  moralize  — although 
it  equivocated  strenuously  on  LSD  and 
weed. 


Pick  Up  Friends  As  You  Go  Along 


emil  hoffman 

What  Is  being  talked  about  is  a travelling 
commune,  a nomadic  community  using 
vans  and  trailers,  coupled  with  the  idea 
of  presenting  a special  show  enroute, 
somewhat  as  the  old  carnival  and  circus 
troupes  used  to  do. 

Communes  in  various  forms  are  being 
built  as  a way  out  of  the  bureaucratic  and 
organization  trap,  as  a means  of  realizing 
full  human  potential.  Farming  communes 
have  been  founded  and  show  lt  is  possible 
to  live  on  a subsistence  level  and  to  work 
on  new  social  forms.  Urban  communes  are 
being  started  to  re-structure  the  city  based 
on  the  idea  of  free  things  for  free  people. 

Some  of  us,  however,  cannot  be  tied  down 
to  a particular  set  of  circumstances.  I 
have  traveled  alone  through  much  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America,  picking 
up  friends  as  I went  along.  Alone  is  not 
the  way  to  travel. 

This  project  differs  from  the  outdoor 


theater  troupes  in  that  they  are  first  of  all 
actors,  while  to  us  the  show  is  beside  the 
point.  We  want  the  purpose  and  excitement 
of  the  show.  We  want  to  provoke  tolerance, 
bring  a flash  of  freedom  into  otherwise 
bland  lives,  communicate  to  the  young 
around  the  continent  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  live.  But  our  sense  of  community 
comes  first. 

The  show  itself  will  be  the  group’s  own 
thing.  Its  form  will  be  determined  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  members  forged  into  a 
unique  whole.  Music,  dance,  lights,  in  a 
tent  would  probably  be  Included.  Wares 
might  be  sold.  The  idea  is  to  pay  expenses, 
enjoying  modern  technology  when  avail- 
able, not  to  make  money. 

Inquiries  from  peaceful  and  tolerant 
persons  of  various  ideologies,  especially 
gypsies,  are  invited.  Leave  word  for  Eml) 
Hoffman  at  392-9259. 


David  Harris 
Trial  Begins 

jan  garden 

After  the  jurors  were  chosen  on  Mon- 
day, David  Harris  and  Joan  Baez  Harris 
walked  out  of  the  courtroom  holding  hands. 

David  is  on  trial  for  “refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  Induction."  His  attorney,  Francis 
Heisler,  who  has  handled  hundreds  of 
draft  cases,  is  arguing  the  case  before 
Judge  Carter,  who  “gives  18  months  to 
everybody  and  talks  a lot,”  according  to 
a Resistance  expert. 

When  David  was  student  president  of 
Stanford  (fall  of  1966  to  spring,  1967), 
his  stands  against  the  war  and  the  draft 
made  national  headlines.  He  dropped  out 
of  Stanford  in  his  senior  year  to  start 
the  Peace  and  Liberation  Commune  in 
Palo  Alto.  He’s  been  doing  Resistance 
speaking  tours.  His  last  one  was  with 
Joan  Baez  and  they  got  married  in  New 
York. 

The  trial  continues  in  Judge  Carter's 
courtroom  on  the  19th  floor  of  the  Federal 
Building.  Attorney  Heisler  will  argue  that 
Harris  did  not  willfully  refuse  induction, 
but  rather  that  he  was  denied  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  asked  to  violate  his 
conscience  when  he  was  drafted. 


The  most  entertaining  and  most  lnsldi 
ous  was  -Marijuana,"  with  Sonny  Bono 
Sonny  & Cher,  who  are  performing  at  the 
Kennedy  gala  this  weekend, 

It  opened  with  a scene  of  the  cops  bust 
ing  a very  pleasant- looking  party  fun 
L A.  teenagers.  Sonny  told  the  kids  that 
he  wasn’t  going  to  preach,  and  proceeded 
to  preach  for  45  minutes.  Kids  drove  over 
cliffs  and  committed  armed  robberies 
under  the  influence  of  marijuana  and  hoi 
lights. 

The  panel  was  surprisingly  literate 
literate  enough  to  shock  some  of  the  high 
school  teachers.  A 300-pound  lady,  after 
hearing  enough,  bellowed  at  the  so-called 
experts  (including  the  narcs)  for  refusing 
to  criticize  these  terrible  drugs.  She  had 
had  marijuana  24  years  ago,  she  said 
and  lt  had  lowered  her  morals  so  severely 
that  “a  team  of  wild  horses"  couldn’t 
make  her  use  the  stuff  again. 


Primary 


More  important  things  are  at  stake  In 
Tuesday's  primary  than  Kennedy  or  Mc- 
Carthy. Whether  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  has  a full  slate  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot  in  November  will  depend  upon  how 
many  write-in  votes  candidates  can  mus- 
ter in  the  Peace  and  Freedom  primary 
this  Tuesday. 

Black  Panther  fans  can  get  out  the  vote 
for  Bobby  Seale,  Huey  Newton  and  Kathy 
Cleaver.  White  Panther  fans  can  do  lt  lor 
David  Rynln,  Joe  Edmiston,  or  Walt  Bat- 
taglia. The  number  of  valid  write-ins 
required  runs  about  700  in  most  districts, 
falling  short  will  leave  the  November  ballot 
entirely  to  the  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  do  precinct 
work  and  show  people  how  to  write-in  on 
the  voting  machine. 

Call  431-0383  in  San  Francisco,  549- 
0690  or  548-0506  in  Berkeley,  if  you  want 
to  help. 


Macy’s  Loot-in  Set 

NEW  YORK  (Liberation  News  Service) 
Macy-s  Department  Store,  one  of  the  larg- 
est general  stores  in  the  world,  will  be- 
come a Free  Store  on  June  8th.  The  YIP 
(Youth  International  Party)  is  sponsoring 
the  event.  Perhaps  the  nation1  s first  pre- 
publicized loot-in,  the  Yippies  are  also 
asking  people  to  bring  to  Macy*s  items 
they  wish  to  give  away.  With  the  Poor 
People’s  Campaign  underway,  special  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  the  securing  of 
camp  equipment.  As  a chanting  Yippie  told 
it  the  other  day: 

“Loot, 

It  belongs  to  you 

Keep  what  you  need. 

Give  what  you  don’t  need 
to  those  that  do. 

Loot. 

It  belongs  to  you." 
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Insurrection 


(this  extraordinary  passage  is  from  an  article  by  Edgar  Morin,  leading  French 
sociologist,  published  last  week  In  the  very  respectable  Le  Monde  Hebdomadalre) 

The  original  thing  about  this  “juvenile  commune’  is 
its  dimension  of  PERMANENT  GAME.  Not  the  rowdy 
schoolboy  game,  which  very  quickly  ran  its  course,  but 
the  festival  game  culminating  in  that  great  euphoric 
parade  across  Paris  — and,  in  a more  intimate  way,  the 
guerrilla  game,  the  planetary  game,  in  the  sense  that 
at  last  events  allowed  people  to  mime  seriously  (all 
great  games  are  serious  mime)  the  barricades  of 
French  history  and  Che's  guerrillas. 

This  game,  certainly,  is  masked  by  ideology;  but  at 
the  same  time  you  can  admit  to  a friend  that  you’re 
having  a ball. 


There  were  also  games  In  the  strategic 
sense  of  the  word,  with  problems  of  ter- 
rain, of  offensive,  of  coordination.  Real 
risks,  Including  the  risk  of  death,  identify 
ll  as  a real  game.  And  that  is  where  the 
game  dimension  gets  reversed  into  its 
opposite  - the  deadly  serious.  Because 
It  Is  also  with  total  seriousness  — that  is, 
with  faith  in  their  solidarity  and  their  ac- 
tion - that  young  people  fought,  that  they 
wanted  to  instruct  their  world  and  the 
world. 

You  can  see  the  transition  from  the 
playful  to  the  serious  to  the  tragic  all  on 
Friday  night.  Barricades  rose  in  ecstacy, 
were  built  in  joy.  An  entire  generation 
strove  to  gobble  up  epic  and  bloody  real 
history,  history  of  revolutions,  of  just  and 


heroic  causes  still  burning  in  Vietnam  and 
in  Latin  America,  a history  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived. 

The  rites  of  passage,  In  the  ancient 
forest,  consisted  of  a confrontation  with 
evil,  terrifying  spirits.  The  French  police 
played  this  role,  and  in  so  doing  provided 
a true  initiation  into  adult  life,  that  is,  into 
the  cruelty  and  bestiality  of  the  world. 
But  It  went  even  further  than  that  for  thou- 
sands of  young  people;  for  them  this  week 
has  been  an  Initiation  into  social  life,  a 
true  socialization. . . 

Thus  the  great  festival  of  youthful  soli- 
darity, the  great  game  that  IS  the  revolu- 
tion, these  have  been  for  each  individual 
participant  an  entrance  examination  into 
society 


Is  a Festival 


Roger  Barnard  in  Peace  News 

The  student- revolt  which  sparked  off 
the  whole  crisis  seems  in  particular  to 
have  taken  on  many  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  1871  Commune.  When  one 
reads  of  the  direct  take-over  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  by  students,  the  exuberant  “cul- 
tural fair”  in  the  court-yard,  the  non- 
stop day  and  night  discussion  sessions, 
the  festooning  of  the  University  with 
Marxist  and  anarchist  flags,  the  resur- 
gence of  old  Proudhonian  slogans  like 
"Universal  Suffrage  Is  The  Most  Obvious 
Form  Of  Dictatorship,"  and  the  tethering 
oi  an  ass  next  to  a notice  reading  “Please 
Feed  Our  Rector,"  then  one  is  hard  put 
not  to  recall  that  the  Paris  Commune  in 
1871  was  also  an  historical  moment  when 
neither  aesthetic  nor  political  theory  could 
adequately  encompass  the  overall  social 
situation. 

The  proletarians  of  the  Belleville  Dis- 
trict in  Paris  at  that  time,  as  Murry 
Bookchln  describes  it,  refused  to  confine 
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their  insurrection  to  the  private  subjective 
world  outlined  by  Marxist  economics. 
They  turned  their  Insurrection  into  an  all- 
out  festival  of  public  Joy,  play,  and  frater- 
nal solidarity  - the  Commune  was  awash 
on  a sea  of  alcohol  and  for  months  every- 
one in  the  Belleville  District  was  magnifi- 
cently drunk.  It  was,  in  its  intoxicating 
beginnings,  the  mass- release  of  social 
libido,  the  break-down  of  all  the  repres- 
sive internalised  mechanisms  that  serve 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  propertied 
society. 

Similarly,  the  students  in  Paris  1968 
seem  — for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate 
— to  have  re-invented  for  themselves  the 
notion  of  anarchist  federation  and  some 
kind  of  Luxemburgian  notion  of  spontane- 
ous insurrection  from  below.  The  Revo- 
lution Mark  If  gets  nearer  home  every 
week  — from  Czechoslovakia  and  Berke- 
ley and  Tokyo  to  West  Berlin  to  Rome 
to  Paris  and  fanning  out  to  Madrid.  They'll 
never  build  the  Channel  Tunnel  now! 


I Monday. 

I A billy  club  met  with  my  Intellectual 
lass. 
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Tuesday. 

1 caught  a grenade  In  my 
trouble- making  eye. 
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Wednesday. 

I marched  sans  violence 
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I was  exemplary. 


The  trouble  was  that  the  demonstration  was 
interrupted  Fortunately  I protected  myself 
with  my  professional  agitator's  arm. 
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Thursday. 

iMorei?  rm  writing  my  will  One 
[never  knows.  I'll  leave.,  shit! 
Ipve  got  nothing  — wait! 
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1 leave  my  enrage  heart  to  the 
transplant  surgeons. 
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From  ACTION,  the  revolutionary  student  newspaper 
which  was  for  many  days  the  only  paper  circulating 
in  Paris. 


Do  it  Yourself, 
But  Do  it  Right 

May  9 Express  Times  carried  an  interview  with  The  Wasp, 
a member  of  the  group  that  blew  up  the  PG&E  tower  in  the 
Berkeley  hills  March  20.  The  interview  included  detailed 
instructions  on  how  he  makes  his  bombs,  along  with  a dia- 
gram. The  Sunday  Examiner-Chronicle  reprinted  it  in  full 
May  19. 

This  week  we  received  an  angry  visit  from  a man  we'll 
call  The  Hornet.  He  was  angry  because  the  bomb  we  de- 
scribed was  likely  to  go  off  at  the  wrong  time,  and  more 
likely  not  to  go  off  at  all. 

Here  are  his  detailed  criticisms: 


CAUTION 

“As  a general  rule  Improvised  explosives 
and  incendiaries  are  much  more  danger- 
ous to  handle  than  conventional  explo- 
sives. Such  mixtures  as  the  chlorate- 
sugar  mix  mentioned  below  can  be  Ignited 
or  detonated  by  a single  spark,  excessive 
heat,  or  merely  by  the  friction  generated 
by  stirring  or  mixing  the  ingredients  to- 
gether. The  danger  In  handling  these  Items 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.* 

FUSE 

A more  precise  method  of  making  the 
fuse;  dissolve  1 part  potassium  chlorate 
and  1 part  sugar  in  2 parts  hot  water, 
soak  in  the  hot  solution  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  then  dry.  Or,  carried  In  all  the 
better  gun  shops  In  your  area  — cannon 
fuse,  used  by  amateur  civil  war  nuts  in 
miniature  cannons.  Or,  Jetex  fuse  sold  In 
your  local  hobby  shop  for  model  Jet  en- 
gines,  


PRIMER 

1. )  You  cannot  buy  a "high-powered  rifle 
bullet,  .30-06  or  similar  with  a lead  slug." 
You  can  buy  a .30-06  (or  other  caliber) 
that  has  a brass  casing  around  the  bullet. 
Why  cut  it  when  you  can  pull  the  bullet 
out  with  pliers?  The  cartridge  must  be 
filled  with  cotton  to  hold  the  powder  in 
place. 

2. )  Forget  all  of  number  1 because  the 
chlorate- sugar  mixture  merely  needs  a 
spark  to  set  It  off  so  why  not  put  the  fuse 
directly  into  the  mixture?  Avoid  the  middle 
man  whenever  possible. 

3. )  Concentrated  sulfuric  acid  will  also 
ignite  the  chlorate- sugar  mixture.  Place 
the  acid  in  a gelatin  capsule,  balloon,  or 
other  suitable  container  to  provide  a delay 
(length  of  the  delay  depends  on  how  long 
it  takes  the  acid  to  eat  through  the  con 
talner). 

continued  page  12 
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frank  bardacke 

Last  week,  desperately  interested  in  what  was  hap- 
pening in  France,  we  played  a little  game  with  the 
6:30  news.  We  started  watching  CBS,  and  as  soon  as 
Peter  Calisher  finished  his  report  from  Paris  we 
changed  to  NBC  to  pick  up  their  Paris  correspondent, 
Elly  Abel  I think  it  was.  The  reports  were  always  simi- 
lar but  on  Wednesday  night  they  were  almost  identical, 
and  the  two  newsmen  finished  with  the  same  tag  line: 
“There  have  been  five  French  Republics  and  there  can 
always  be  a sixth." 

The  identical  closing  remark  gave  the  whole  shuck 
away.  Calisher  and  Abel  were  not  in  the  streets  cover- 
ing the  Paris  uprisings.  Getting  that  story  would  be 
difficult  work.  It  would  mean  talking  to  students,  police, 
workers,  government  officials,  and  housewives.  Instead 
of  doing  this  job,  Calisher  and  Abel  had  spent  their  time 
in  the  bar  of  some  American  hotel  talking  to  each  other. 

I don't  suppose  that  many  people  will  be  shocked  or 
even  surprised  at  this  conclusion.  Newsmen  always  hang 

out  together  and  get  most  of  their  stories  from  one  an- 
other, rather  than  from  the  actual  -newsmakers.  We 
have  learned  to  accept  the  results:  because  newsmen 
live  off  each  other  they  file  stories  whose  similarity 
gives  a fake  impression  of  objectivity.  The  fact  that 
all  the  reports  are  the  same  suggests  that  the  reports 
are  true,  but  what  it  usually  means  is  that  the  informa- 
tion was  developed  in  conversations  among  newsmen. 

I saw  an  extreme  example  of  how  this  works  at  the 
recent  Quarry-Ellis  fight.  I was  sitting  among  the  sports 
writers  in  the  first  two  rows.  A large  table  had  been 
set  up  and  most  of  the  writers  had  their  typewriters 
in  front  of  them.  Before  the  fight  all  the  reporters  were 
talking  to  one  another,  exchanging  stories  about  the 
training  camps.  No  one  watched  the  preliminary. 

When  the  main  event  started  the  reporters  focused 
their  attention  on  their  typewriters.  They  tried  to  follow 
the  fight  and  type  it  up  at  the  same  time.  But  boxing  is 
very  fast  and  soon  the  writers  were  hollering  questions 
to  one  another.  ‘Was  that  a left?"  somebody  would  yell. 
“Yeah,  a left  followed  by  a right  that  missed,"  someone 
else  would  authoritatively  answer.  By  the  second  round, 
two  of  the  most  aggressive  writers  were  calling  the 
fight,  blow  by  blow,  for  their  sportswriting  comrades. 

It  was  a remarkable  scene.  A dozen  sports  writers 
were  sitting  within  ten  feet  of  the  fight.  But  instead 
of  trusting  their  own  eyes,  they  let  two  writers  call  the 
fight  for  them  while  they  typed  their  stories.  They  were 
more  interested  in  what  their  fellow  writers  were 
saying,  thinking,  and  writing,  than  in  the  fight  itself. 
God  forbid  that  they  might  file  a story  saying  that  Ellis 
hit  Quarry  with  a good  left  in  the  fourth  when  all  the 
other  writers  said  it  was  a right. 

But,  of  course,  it  could  have  been  either  a left  or  a 
right.  The  two  writers  who  were  calling  the  fight  did 
not  have  the  definitive  word  on  what  was  happening  in 
the  ring.  They  were  simply  more  aggressive  and  self- 
confident  than  their  colleagues.  If  the  writers  had  been 
watching  the  fight  on  their  own,  perhaps  ninety  per  cent 
of  them  would  have  written  that  Ellis  hit  Quarry  with 
a left.  But  a couple  of  men  might  have  said  that  it  was 
a right.  The  differing  reports  would  remind  everyone 
that  the  sports  writer  is  not  an  objective  observer  tell- 
ing you  what  really  happened  at  the  fight;  he  is  a human 
being  interpreting  what  he  saw  of  the  fight.  Everyone 
reported  the  fight  as  it  was  seen  by  the  two  writers 
who  told  everybody  else  what  was  happening. 

This  fake  objectivity  may  be  quite  insignificant  in 
sports  writing,  but  it  is  disastrous  in  regular  news  re- 
porting. You  may  not  care  whether  Ellis  hit  Quarry 
with  a left  or  a right,  but  you  should  certainly  care 
about  what  is  really  happening  in  France.  And  as  long 
as  newsmen  are  more  interested  in  their  fellow  news- 
men than  in  the  news,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell 
w hat  is  happening  in  France  or  anywhere  else. 

Despite  this  widespread  journalistic  sin,  I have  be- 
come much  more  sympathetic  to  newsmen  in  the  four 
months  that  I have  been  writing  this  column.  Reporters 
somehow  manage  to  do  an  amazing  thing  — they  write 
every  day.  I have  difficulty  writing  every  week.  Too 
continued  page  13 
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S.F. STATE:  CRACKERS  IN  THE  SOUP 


PETER  SHAPIRO 

In  February  the  History  Department  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  decided  not  to 
rehire  Juan  Martinez,  a man  the  Examiner 
calls  a “trouble- making  professor."  Mar- 
tinez. the  only  chicano  on  the  faculty,  Is  a 
self-made  man  who  worked  his  way  out  of 
the  grape  fields  and  through  college  on  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  taught  for  nine  years  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  got  hisPh.D.  at 
Berkeley,  and  fulfilled  his  publish-or- 
perish  requirements  by  writing  a red- 
baiting book  about  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
He  now  views  the  whole  process  of  aca- 
demic bootlicking  with  an  abounding  con- 
tempt, often  says  things  like  “They  told 
me  i was  Inferior  for  so  long  1 began  to 
believe  it."  As  if  in  revenge  for  years  of 
degradation  under  the  hell  of  Academia, 
he  began  hectoring  the  S.F.  State  adminis- 
tration about  its  non-white  student  ratio 
149t  in  a city  whose  public  school  enroll- 
ment is  over  50%  non-white.  He  commuted 
regularly  between  the  campus  and  the 
Mission  District,  one  day  bringing  400 
Mission  High  School  kids  into  the  Admis- 
sions Office  and  frightening  the  dean 
enough  to  write  out  a letter  of  resignation 
(which  was  not  accepted  by  his  superiors). 

Meanwhile,  the  ROTC  issue  was  finally 
coming  to  a head.  An  SDS-sponsored  re- 
ferendum to  terminate  its  contract  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  a student  body  election, 
and  the  faculty-under  student  pressure— 
was  overcoming  its  earlier  quorum  prob- 
lems and  beginning  to  move,  if  for  all  the 
wrong  reasons.  A special  committee  to 
investigate  the  “academic  legitimacy”  of 
the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  dis- 
covered to  Its  horror  that  the  ROTC  vio- 
lated the  doctrine  of  faculty  control  of  cur- 
riculum and  hiring,  retention  and  tenure 
of  professors.  In  a lengthy  report  which 
had  nothing  to  say  about  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  committee  recommended  that  the 
ROTC  contract  be  terminated  before  the 
May  31  deadline.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Academic  Senate  concurred  and 
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passed  the  recommendation  on  to  the  full 
faculty  body,  which  was  expected  to  vote 
against  ROTC  by  a margin  of  about  100 
votes.  President  Summerskill  followed 
his  long-standing  policy  of  Ignoring  stu- 
dent votes,  but  promised  to  end  the  con- 
tract if  the  faculty  asked  him  to. 

Unfortunately  the  situation  looked  sus- 
piciously like  last  Spring,  when  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  voted  to  end  class  rank- 
ing and  Summerskill  refused  to  do  so, 
saying  he  would  lose  his  job  if  he  did  (the 
new  Draft  Law  was  passed  a month  later, 
making  the  whole  issue  irrelevant). 

The  connection  between  ROTC  and  ad- 
missions policies  was  established  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  administration, 
which  wasn’t  supposed  to  have  room  for 
minority  special  admlttees,  was  giving 
ROTC  14  rooms  of  the  Psychology  build- 
ing for  a total  of  29  students.  With  the  end 
of  the  semester  (and  the  deadline  for  term- 
inating the  ROTC  contract)  less  than  two 
weeks  away,  student  radicals  met  and  de- 
cided to  sit-in  Tuesday,  while  the  full 
faculty  was  voting  on  the  ROTC  issue. 
To  make  sure  the  faculty  didn't  get  the 
wrong  idea,  they  sent  a letter  to  the  faculty 
meeting  saying  that  they  weren’t  trying  to 
intimidate  the  faculty,  but  they  had  three 
other  demands  they  wanted  met  and  any- 
way the  administration,  not  the  faculty, 
had  power  to  implement  the  ROTC  deci- 
sion. It  didn't  do  any  good.  As  about  200 
students  filed  into  the  administration 
building,  the  faculty  blew  its  cool,  argued 
furiously  about  how  best  to  resist  student 
coercion,  and  forgot  all  about  ROTC. 
When  the  matter  came  up  for  a vote  they 
decided,  by  a narrow  margin,  to  retain  it. 
Liberal  faculty  members,  who  had  strug- 
gled for  six  months  within  the  constrict- 
ing bounds  of  the  Academic  Senate  infra- 
structure to  get  an  anti- ROTC  vote  and 
now  seen  their  efforts  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat,  rushed  over  to  the  Ad  building 
to  scream  furiously  at  the  students  about 
the  ends  not  justifying  the  means.  The 
students  calmly  responded  that  they  were 
a bunch  of  asslicking  sellouts. 

It  looked  pretty  grim.  In  an  effort  to 
stave  off  a sit-in  President  Summerskill 
had  announced  cheerfully  that  one  of  the 
student  demands  — 400  minority  special 
admissions  — had  already  been  met.  As 
usual.  Summerskill  didn’t  know  what  he 
was  talking  about.  When  Ron  Quldachay 
of  Third  World  Liberation  Front  (TWLF) 
went  in  to  negotiate  with  Summerskill 


Tuesday  afternoon  he  discovered  that, 
while  a special  admissions  program  was 
indeed  in  the  works,  Summerskill  was  in 
a state  of  total  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
terms  of  the  program  were,  that  it  was  in 
fact  to  Include  white  athletes  as  well  as 
third  world  students,  that  most  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  transfer  students  who 
had  already  made  it  into  the  state  college 
system,  and  that  in  terms  of  giving  large 
numbers  of  minority  students  an  opportu- 
nity they  would  not  have  otherwise  had 
the  program  was  all  but  meaningless. 
Quldachay  asked  about  third  world  faculty 
(the  TWLF  position  is  that  there  is  no 
point  bringing  third  world  students  into 
S.F,  State  if  there  are  no  faculty  mem- 
bers who  can  relate  to  them).  Summer- 
skill  said  that  qualified  third  world  faculty 
were  hard  to  find.  What  about  Martinez, 
Quldachay  demanded.  Summerskill  shook 
his  head;  none  of  the  departments  wanted 
to  hire  him  and  there  was  nothing  Summer- 
skill  could  do  about  it.  Quldachay  threw  up 
his  hands  and  walked  out,  told  the  students 
sitting  outside  Summerskill’ s office, 
“We're  right  back  where  we  started." 

At  ten  o'clock  Summerskill  ordered  the 
building  closed  and  called  the  Tactical 
Squad  of  the  SFPD.  The  demonstrators 
left  a token  force  of  27  students  in  the 
building  to  get  busted.  The  Tactical  Squad 
came  and  did  their  thing,  peacefully  ar- 
resting the  lawbreakers  and  turning  their 
billy  clubs  on  about  a thousand  night  stu- 
dents who  had  gathered  outside  the  build- 
ing to  watch  the  busts  being  made.  About 
11  people  had  to  be  hospitalized,  and  at- 
torney Kayo  Hallinan,  who  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  Associated  Students  to  defend 
students  accused  of  parking  violations,  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  and  charged  with  as- 
saulting an  officer.  His  bloodied  face  made 
the  front  page  of  both  the  big  dallies  the 
next  day.  Meanwhile  the  howling  mob  vi- 
ciously countered  the  police  attack  by 
brutally  throwing  pieces  of  newspaper  at 
them,  for  which  Mayor  Alloto  accused 
them  of  being  “street  hoodlums." 

Wednesday  morning  the  campus  was 
thrown  into  tumult.  Liberal  faculty  mem- 
bers, still  arguing  about  ends  and  means, 
stood  in  front  of  the  commons  and  har- 
angued whoever  would  listen.  At  noon  the 
demonstrators  held  a rally  atwhlch  Bruce 
Hartford,  one  of  the  most  vocal  of  the  sit- 
in  leaders,  spoke  about  the  faculty  vote  the 
day  before.  “The  faculty  has  put  us  in  this 
box,"  he  said.  “We  asked  them  to  do  some- 
thing about  ROTC  and  they  couldn’t  even 


get  a quorum.  We  started  pressuring  then 
and  they  finally  got  moving,  only  then  the; 
refused  to  vote  against  ROTC  becaus< 
they  said  we  were  pressuring  them.  The 
don’t  act  unless  we  pressure  them  an 
when  we  pressure  them  they  act  th 
wrong  way."  Hartford  then  made  an  ana 
logy:  if  the  students  were  niggers,  th 
faculty  were  the  crackers.  Like  the  stu 
dents,  they  had  no  power  and  no  self 
respect.  But  the  Power  Structure  allowe 
them  to  preserve  their  egos  by  sayln 
they  were  superior  to  the  students,  an 
warned  them  that  if  they  allowed  the  stu 
dents  to  get  too  big  they  would  be  treate 
just  like  the  students.  So  the  facult; 
powerless  though  it  is,  becomes  the  prl 
mary  agent  In  suppressing  the  students. 
When  Hartford  finished  speaking  the  peo- 
ple went  back  up  to  the  Ad  building  and 
sat  down;  this  lime  there  were  twice  as 
many  as  the  day  before. 

The  crackers  were  in  the  soup,  but  they 
were  also  upset  about  cops  on  campus  the 
night  before.  A full  faculty  meeting  was 
called  and,  while  the  students  were  in  the 
Ad  building  planning  for  more  arrests 
that  night,  they  voted  to  ask  Summerskill 
to  declare  an  “open  campus"  policy:  no 
cops,  no  busts,  campus  buildings  will  be 
open  24  hours  a day  so  that  “meaningful 
dialogue*  between  students,  faculty  and 
administration  could  take  place.  Of  course, 
the  effect  of  the  policy  was  to  deprive  the 
sit-in  tactic  of  its  potency,  so  Summer- 
skill  complied  with  it  and  the  faculty 
streamed  back  into  the  Administration 
and  began  dialogue- lng  like  mad.  Students 
resigned  themselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
tactics  would  probably  have  to  be  escalated 
into  deliberate  obstruction  of  administra- 
tive business  the  next  day,  and  began  pre- 
paring again  for  the  Grand  Confrontation. 

Thursday,  however,  the  negotiations 
really  got  started.  While  about  four  hun- 
dred people  waited  outside  the  door  of 
Summerskill’ s office,  fretting  that  the 
negotiators  would  sell  them  out,  Summer- 
skill  capitulated,  one  by  one,  to  each  of 
the  demands.  He  granted  428  third  world 
special  admissions,  with  the  transfer- 
freshman  ratio  tobedetermlnedbyTWLF, 
provided  for  nine  third  world  faculty,  to 
be  hired  by  a committee  with  a TWLF 
majority,  and  then  picked  up  the  phone 
and  created  the  Institute  for  Ethnic  Studies 
and  hired  Martinez  to  its  faculty.  Through 
additional  haggling,  Professor  Hank  Mc- 
contlnued  page  12 
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Country  Joe  and  the  Fish:  An  Electric  Newspaper 


sandy  darlington 

Rediscover  America  now  with  your  tour 
guides,  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish,  on  their 
third  LP:  “TOGETHER." 

The  record  opens  with  Rock  and  Soul  Music. 

Joe  says,  “We'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
now  to  play  you  a little  thing  that  we  learned 
from  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  King  of  Soul 
Music.  Now  this  ain't  soul  music,  mind  you, 
this  is  rock  music.  But  it's  got  soul  to  it,  if 
you  can  dig  that."  And  wham,  you're  right  in 
the  middle  of  hard  joyful  dance  music,  Fish 
style.  As  Bruce  has  pointed  out,  when  the 
Fish  started  they  played  mostly  clubs  and 
concerts,  but  now  they're  more  into  dances 
and  the  music  has  shifted  accordingly.  Plus 
as  always  they're  keeping  us  informed  of 
the  latest  news  on  the  national  and  domestic 
scene: 

Everywhere  I go  from  Kansas  City  up  to 

Maine, 

Rock  and  Soul  Music's  driving  people 

insane. 

There's  four  songs  by  Chicken.  Chicken  re- 
minds me  of?  Well,  he's  a drummer  and  that's 
groovy  and  he  has  this  room  full  of  paintings 
he  made  that  are  his  version  of  Rousseau, 

8 11  magical  jungles  and  doodley  patterns.  And 
every  time  I meet  Chicken,  he's  got  a beauti- 
ful chick  and  they  look  good  together.  And 
his  songs?  They're  off  and  on.  One  begins 
with  “No  more  ..."  which  leaves  me  ended 
before  the  start.  But  then  there's  Bright 
Suburban  Mr.  & Mrs.  Clean  Machine,  an 
animated  Fish  cartoon  of  Suburbia. 

The  Fish  laugh  well.  At  the  same  time  that 
they're  putting  down  Suburbia,  they're  grab- 
bing up  the  fallen  puppet  strings  of  it  and 
making  it  dance  for  us  once  again.  This  is 
the  Fish  Joy  and  Games  Trip,  the  same  as 
with  Fixing  To  Die  Rag:  the  words  are  a pro- 
test against  the  system,  but  the  singing  of  it 
is  an  affirmation  of  us. 

Side  Two  begins  with  the  Harlem  Song.  The 
music  is  that  amazingly  corny  type  we've  all 
loved  and  hated  in  those  old  second-featurette 
travel  movies  about  beautiful  Nantucket,  ex- 
cept this  time  it's  about  carefree  Harlem, 
folks,  ‘land  of  enchanting  contrasts,"  with 
all  the  Amos  ‘n'  Andy  Finger  Licking  Good 
references  laid  on  thick: 

Bring  the  family  to  Harlem  (in  New  York 

City) 

For  a summer  of  fun  dancing  to  the  rhythm 

and  blues. . . 

And  every  little  pickaninnie 

Wears  a great  big  grin 

Just  hanging  'round  waiting 

For  some  white  folks  to  drop  in  . . . 

In  this  song,  the  Fish  bring  to  you  on  a 
platter  the  great  watermelon  of  the  American 
Dream- Life  and  then  drop  it  on  the  pavement, 
and  it's  all  ooze  and  pieces  and  nobody  can 
figure  out  if  it's  blood  or  juice,  maggots  or 
seeds,  but  the  truth  is  inside  your  mind. 

This  song  is  for  all  those  nice  white  folks 
who  sincerely  deplore  the  death  of  Dr.  King 
because  he  was  the  last  famous  darkie  they 
could  safely  invite  to  their  parties.  And  it's 
for  that  hung-up  corner  in  most  of  us  which 
is  still  confused  about  whether  the  word  is 
Negro  or  Black  or  black.  So  for  Americans 
everywhere,  here's  a Fish  Synanon  game  on 
what  the  big  mags  call  Race  Relations.  It's 
very  funny  and  it  puts  your  head  through 
changes  that  they'd  better  go  through,  and 
if  you're  already  through  them,  fine,  then  you 
can  just  enjoy  it. 

A lot  of  us  have  passed  through  the  time 
when  a psychedelic  experience  meant  Wow 
look  at  those  weird  dragons  on  the  rug.  After 


a while,  the  novelty  wears  off.  Then  one 
starts  to  look  around  again.  And  there  is  the 
world  again,  the  same  as  always  but  apparent- 
ly revitalized,  waiting  to  be  seen  and  used. 

Actually  the  world  itself  was  never  dull. 
But  our  looking-habits  were,  the  methods  that 
had  been  trained  into  our  heads  of  seeing  only 
in  discreet  amounts,  all  the  anxiety-ridden, 
bandage  protection,  sterilized,  mustn't-touch 
bit:  every  man  his  own  defense  pact.  Acid 
blew  down  those  walls  like  Mind  Cannon.  And 
now  that  the  Veterans  of  the  First  Psychedelic 
Wars  are  starting  to  come  home  again,  they 
are  expropriating  the  common  things  of  life 
that  they  can  see  again,  and  they  are  using 
them  in  their  visions  and  their  music  in  such 
a way  as  to  point  up  their  magic  and  vitality. 

Some  pop  artists  have  used  the  flashier  and 
harder  elements  of  our  times:  the  brassy 
visual  exclamations,  like  Warhol's  Elizabeth 
Taylor.  But  instead  of  that,  I’m  talking  about 


the  more  human  and  warm  things  of  America: 
patchwork  quilts,  furniture,  old  clothes,  base- 
ball, soul  music,  walking  through  the  hills, 
standing  on  the  corner  or  leaping  about  in  a 
game  of  Cowboys  and  Indians.  If  you  take 
some  of  these  things  separately,  such  as 
soul  music,  they  can  easily  become  a Con- 
troversial Subject,  something  to  fret  about. 
But  blended  with  all  the  rest,  it  is  part  of 
the  family  portrait  of  America,  a huge  and 
energetic  country. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  Fish? 
Everything.  The  whole  Fish  thing  is  recog- 
nizing the  world  and  using  it  joyfully.  They 
take  into  themselves  what's  going  down  and 
lay  it  all  out  in  their  music:  society, politics, 
costumes,  love,  drugs,  money,  friends  . , 
the  whole  thing.  They’re  really  the  best- 
underground  newspaper  around.  And  this  LP 
“TOGETHER,"  is  their  third  volume  of  col- 
lected works. 
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sun  is  freedom 
the  suicide  of  one  uranian 
millionaire  is  worth  all  the 
genocide  on  earth 


ON  THE  SUMMER  SOLSTICE  I%8  SAN 


ANCISCO  WILL  ENTER  INTO  ETERNITY 


MECHANIX  ILLUSTRATED  ANGELS 
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fam  Silver 

When  Moe  Moskowltz  takes  tils  position 
beside  his  regulation  Brunswick  Pool  table 
he  Is  tranformed.  By  day  a mild  mannered 
book  dealer,  by  night  he  Is  a worthy  adver- 
sary for  Minnesota  Fats.  “Minnesota," 
Moe  says,  “taught  me  everything  I know." 

I sometimes  find  myself  beside  this 
same  pool  table  but  I am  no  suitable  ad- 
versary for  Fats  or  Moe  or  even  some  of 
the  ladles  who  are  admitted  free  to  the 
more  exclusive  billiard  establishments. 

But  despite  the  lack  of  pool  prowess  on 
my  part,  Moe  allows  me  to  keep  my  posi- 
tion and  many  Interesting  things  go  down 
while  I watch  Moe  run  balls  and  trade 
"isdom  with  Fats,  while  I mourn. 

Moe  Is  responsible  for  Moe's  Books  In 
Berkeley  and  In  a secondary  way  for  the 
Print  Mint  and  for  two  Robbie  Basho  al- 
bums, for  Spring  Fever,  and  curiously 
enough  for  Shakespeare  and  Company,  a 


bookstore  In  competition  with  his  own  In 
Berkeley. 

Moe  initiated  a new  form  for  the  book- 
store when  he  opened  his  first  store  on 
Shattuck  near  University  some  years  ago; 
specializing  in  used  paperbacks.  Many 
people  who  might  otherwise  have  burned 
books  were  given  a way  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  remnants  of  their  college  experience 
and  also  to  eat  a meal  In  moments  of 
maximum  unemployment  pleasure. 

Moe's  success  In  the  used  paperback 
line  has  made  him  a legendary  figure  and 
has  enabled  him  to  have  his  ear  bent  by 
some  of  the  more  illustrious  unpaid  busi- 
ness schemers. 

Some  of  these  schemes  have  paid  off 
handsomely.  By  financing  the  Print  Mint 
many  of  us  have  become  able  to  paper 
our  walls  with  curious  wallcoverings.  By 
financing  me  from  time  to  time  1 have 
been  able  to  eat  lunch  at  times  when  It 
looked  doubtful. 

In  an  environment  peopled  by  charitable 
institutions,  people  who  burn  money,  and 
mostly  by  people  who  do  nothing  to  acquire 
it,  Moe  is  indeed  odd;  he  Is  hip  and  able, 
and,  sometimes,  Inclined  to  Invest  in  peo- 
ple who  couldn’t  raise  a dime  from  the 
Bank  of  America.  He  is  running  a whole- 
sale underground  newspaper  distributor- 
ship while  backing  a rock  band,  a record 
company,  and  half  a dozen  unworkable 
crackpot  schemes  — with  his  eyes  wide 
open. 

Despite  all  this  Moe  is  primarily  a 
bookdealer  About  a year  and  a half  ago 
he  decided  to  open  a bookstore  on  Haight 
Street.  He  bought  the  building  that  houses 
the  Print  Mint.  He  went  to  the  police  de- 
partment, Park  station,  and  applied  for 
a permit  to  sell  used  books.  (He  didn't 
need  the  permit,  but  he  wanted  to  get  off 


on  the  right  foot  with  the  police.)  They 
turned  him  down  on  the  grounds  that  a 
bookstore  would  bring  a low  element  to 
the  street;  that  Moe  sold  dirty  books  like 
Lady  Chatterl/s  Lover;  and  that  there 
was  already  a bookstore  on  the  block 
He  took  his  case  to  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Permit  Appeals  (composed  of 
one  “Negro."  one  “Jew,"  one  “Italian," 
etc.)  which  agreed  with  the  boys  from 
Park  station  and  the  Haight  Ashbury  Mer- 
chants Association.  He  lost  by  a three  to 
two  vote. 

Moe’s  mind  boggled.  He  went  to  Superior 
Court  where  the  judge  said  that  Moe  was 
right  but  that  he  needed  a transcript  of 
the  proceedings  in  order  to  make  a ruling. 
So  with  a will  not  normally  associated  with 
his  profession,  Moe  went  back  before  the 
Board  of  Permit  Appeals  to  repeat  the 
farce,  this  time  by  a vote  of  4 to  1. 


All  this  took  about  a year  and  a half 
during  which  time  our  favorite  street 
went  from  a tender  psychedelphla  to  a 
cheap  version  of  the  tenderloin,  complete 
with  smack  and  speed  and  sweeps  by  the 
cops  and  It  just  ain’t  no  place  for  a book- 
store. What  with  the  front  window  of  Print 
Mint  broken  five  times  In  seventy  days  It 
Isn’t  the  best  place  to  do  business. 

Moe  will  continue  in  court  and  win  the 
right  to  have  a bookstore  on  Haight  street; 
in  preparation  for  his  hollow  victory,  Moc- 
has plans  to  turn  the  location  into  a free 
community  center  of,  In  his  words,  a 
'Cockamayme  palace."  He  has  In  mind 
an  Interracial  pillow  fight,  but  welcomes 
all  other  suggestions  for  using  the  space 
in  the  community’s  Interest.  Send  them 
to  Cockamayme  Palace,  c/o San  Francisco 
Express  Times,  15  Lafayette  St,,  San 
Francisco. 


Taj  Mahal 
Dave  Van  Ronk 
Family  Tree 
Credence  Clearwater 
Revival 

Nay  31,  June  1,  2 

AVALON  BALLROOM 

Sutter  at  Van  Ness 


W.C.  FIELDS 
FILM  FESTIVAL 


THE  BANK  DICK 
THE  PHARM1CIST 
THE  BARBER  SHOP 
THE  FATAL  GLASS  OF  BEER 


Fri.  May  31 
Sat.  June  1 
Sun.  June  2 


TWO  SHOWS: 
7:30  & 9:40  pm 
Adm.  $1.00 


ARMENIAN  HALL 
1563  Page  St. 
(nr.  Ashbury) 


Editor  and  Adversary 


Currently  Hot!! 

yt  Committee 


AN  IMPROVISED  REVUE 


Tues.Wed.Thurs.Sun 
9 & 11  pm 
$2, students  $1.50 


VOTE  FOR  ME 


622  BROADWAY 
392-0807 


Friday  9 &U  pm 
Saturday  8:30,  10:30, 
12:30  pm 

$3, students  $2.50 
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Guckln  of  the  faculty  and  the  Chairman 
and  vice  chairmen  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Academic  Senate  got  Sum- 
mersklll  to  commit  himself  to  a campus- 
wide referendum  on  ROTC,  to  be  held 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  on  a one-man,  one- 
vote  basis.  He  made  a signed  statement 
that  the  results  of  that  vote  would  be  bind- 
ing, and  he  made  an  appointment  with  AS 
president  Russel  Bass  to  negotiate  the 
question  of  amnesty  for  the  students  ar- 
rested Tuesday  night.  John  Webb,  an  AS 
legislator  who  had  been  with  the  sit-in 
from  the  beginning,  then  got  up  to  make 
what  he  said  was  “the  most  Important 
speech  of  my  life."  Webb  argued  that  the 
demonstrators  must  not  react  Impulsively 
to  a referendum  on  ROTC,  that  It  would  be 
political  suicide  If  the  sit-in  repudiated 
the  referendum  and  lost  the  vote,  that  If 
they  turned  the  administration  building  Into 
an  Election  Central  and  waged  a strong 
campaign  they  could  win  the  referendum. 
He  made  Ills  statement  In  the  form  of  a 
motion,  and  the  body  debated  the  motion 
for  five  solid  hours. 


The  Ideologues,  the  politically  sophisti- 
cated, the  PL  members  all  tend  to  feel 
that  elections  are  liberal  bullshit,  that  the 
most  democratic  of  elections  would  not  be 
able  to  franchise  the  people  most  affected 
by  Its  outcome,  l.e.,  the  Vietnamese.  They 
feared  what  would  happen  If  the  election 
were  lost:  “We  would  still  have  a responsi- 
bility to  kick  ROTC  off  campus,  etc."  They 
pointed  out  that  Summerskill  really  didn’t 
give  a damn  about  the  democratic  process, 
that  he  was  only  trying  to  take  himself  off 
the  hook,  that  students  had  already  voted 
on  ROTC,  above  all,  that  the  other  three 
demands  had  been  met  not  because  anyone 


voted  or  anything,  but  because  of  the  raw, 
naked  power  of  the  sit-in. 

Those  who  spoke  In  favor  of  the  refer- 
endum were  mostly  people  who  had  Joined 
the  sit-in  since  the  Tuesday  night  busts. 
They  were  less  articulate,  less  appalled 
at  the  Idea  of  a “democratic  vote."  They 
appealed  to  the  demonstrators  to  have 
faith  In  the  campus,  not  to  cut  themselves 
off:  Only  a few  argued  the  question  on 
political  grounds.  Unexpectedly,  they  in- 
cluded Alex  Forman  of  SDSand  John  Levin 
of  PL,  both  of  whom  were  expected  to  go 
the  other  way. 

Forman  Is  a powerful,  if  somewhat  un- 
predictable speaker.  His  approach  on 
ROTC  was  that  Summerskill  had  abdicated 
power,  that  no  one  should  be  unaware  of  It, 
that  the  referendum— however  devious  Its 
motives— represented  the  first  step,  after 
which  decisions  would  no  longer  be  made 
arbitrarily  by  a bunch  of  faceless  bureau- 
crats in  the  administration  building,  that 
they  would  be  made  by  the  people. 

Like  everyone  else,  Levin  was  exhausted 
—he  had  not  slept  since  Monday  night— and 
he  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  getting  the 
words  out.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  fifteen  times  during 
the  debate  and  that  he  was  liable  to  continue 
doing  so  after  he  had  spoken.  The  way  he 
felt  now,  though,  was  that  the  Issue  was 
primarily  one  of  tactics  rather  than  moral- 
ity. He  likened  the  sit-in  to  a Goh  game 
and  said  the  referendum  represented  the 
administration’s  latest  attempt  to  outflank 
the  students.  The  way  to  counter  the  at- 
tack, he  said,  was  not  to  Ignore  the  admin- 
istration's move  on  moral  grounds  and 
get  screwed  tactically,  but  to  participate 
In  the  election  and  make  sure  we  won  it. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF  continued  i 


1 4.)  ",  . . An  expedient  method  of  obtaining 
I sulfuric  acid  is  as  follows:  drain  the  liquid 
I from  one  or  more  wet  cell  batteries, 
I place  It  In  a glass,  pottery  or  ceramic 
I container,  and  heat  It.  As  the  liquid  comes 
I to  a boll  It  will  begin  to  emit  dense  white 
I smoke.  Remove  the  remaining  liquid  from 
I the  heat,  allow  to  cool,  and  place  it  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  glass  bottle.  Test  the 
I acid  before  each  operational  use.” 
POTASSIUM  CHLORATE  AND  SUGAR 

1. )  Yes,  as  you  said  in  the  next  issue, 
May  16,  it  must  be  mixed,  BUT  “use  a 
mixing  container  made  of  non-sparking 
material  such  as  a ceramic  bowl,  card- 
board, or  newspaper;  use  a wooden  stick, 
plastic,  or  rubber  spatula  to  stir  chemi- 
cals." 

2. )  “Do  not  store  mixtures  which  contain 
this  chemical  (potassium  chlorate)  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  as  they  may  explode 
spontaneously." 

| AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
“The  use  of  ammonium  nitrate  (fertilizer 
grade)  as  a high  explosive  Is  quite  pos- 
sible, but  requires  more  than  just  walking 
into  a hardware  store,  picking  out  a fer- 
tilizer, and  priming  it  Into  a bomb." 
1.)  Therefore,  buy  ammonium  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer with  a minimum  of  33-1/3  nitrate; 
then  mix  a sensitizing  agent  (oil,  kero- 
sene, or  diesel  fuel,  number  2 fuel  lspre- 

I ferred)  with  ammonium  nitrate;  allow  it 
to  stand  at  least  one  hour  so  that  pellets 
absorb  the  oil. 

I 2.)  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  ammonium 

I nitrate  fertilizer  properly  prepared  will 
be  detonated  by  the  above  priming  method 
(chlorate-sugar).  Other  references  re- 
quire a blasting  cap  and  booster  (small 


quantity  of  TNT  or  dynamite). 

3.)  If  you  are  REALLY  a participant  in 
the  ‘free’  society  why  not  liberate  com- 
mercial explosives  and  with  a roll  of 
heavy  tape  eliminate  the  home  brewery? 
SHAPED  CHARGE 

“A  shaped  charge  is  designed  to  concen- 
trate the  energy  of  the  explosion  on  a small 
area  to  make  a tubular  or  linear  fracture 
In  the  material  on  which  it  is  placed... 
almost  any  conically  shaped  container  may 
be  used  to  make  a shaped  charge;  however, 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using  a cavity 
liner  . . with  the  angle  of  the  cone  at  42 
degrees  . . . Cups,  bowls,  funnels,  wine 
bottles,  or  cocktail  glasses  can  be  used 
. . . The  stand-off  distance  (distance  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaped  charge  to  the 
target)  should  be  from  1 to  2 times  the 
diameter  of  the  cone.  The  height  of  the 
explosive  content,  measured  from  the  base 
of  the  cone,  should  be  twice  the  height 
of  the  cone.  The  detonation  point  should  be 
exact  top  center."  See  diagram 
QUESTIONS 

1. )  Are  there  other  ways  of  taking  down 
power  lines  besides  bombing  them? 

2. )  Have  you  ever  seen  the  air  maps  of 
the  northern  California  region?  Do  you 
know  how  to  read  one? 

3. )  Next  week? 

REFERENCES 

1. )  Army  Field  Manual  FM  31-20.  Dec 

1965. 

2. )  Explosives  and  Bomb  Disposal  Guide 
Robert  R.  Lenz,  1965. 

3. )  High-Low  Boom,  Philip  J.  Dansevlch 

1966.  ’ 

4. )  Special  Forces  Handbook,  date  un- 
known, 


When  the  question  was  called  about  twenty 
minutes  later  all  the  PL  people  voted  to 
accept  the  referendum,  the  motion  to  do  so 
carried,  and  as  the  body  broke  up  five 
minutes  later  PL  members  could  be  seen 
in  little  knots  throughout  the  Ad  building’ 
trying  frantically  to  justify  what  they  had 
just  done.  A half-hour  later  they  were  all 
convinced  they  had  made  a mistake,  but 
It  was  after  midnight  and  everyone  was 
too  tired  to  think. 


MEET  THE  EXCITERS!!! 


TERMS 
TO  SUIT 


NOW 

IN  STOCK 


Since  Summerskill' s departure  two 
trends  have  developed.  An  almost  totally 
anonymous  new  administration  has,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Council  of  Academic  Deans 
and  the  department  heads,  squelched  the 
ROTC  referendum,  ended  Summerskill’ s 
"open  campus"  policy  and  called  in  the  cops 
twice  more,  and  condemned  the  results  of 
Thursday's  negotiations  without  making 
any  effort  as  yet  to  overturn  them.  But 
when  the  campus  was  closed  Friday  night 
another  slzeablejjroup  of  faculty  was  en- 
raged enough  about  it  to  begin  to  organize, 
not  so  much  In  support  of  the  student  de- 
mands as  out  of  respect  for  what  they  say 
underlies  them:  a sense  of  powerlessness 
in  the  face  of  arbitrary  administrative 
action.  Five  were  arrested  with  the  stu- 
dents Friday  night;  about  fifty  more  voted 
to  have  a teach-in  past  closing  hours  in 
the  Ad  building  Monday. 


But  the  really  significant  action 
Monday  afternoon,  when  the  combln, 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Humanities  vot, 
to  refuse  to  grant  students  in  the  srhr 
of  Humanities  credit  towards  their  m-n 
for  ROTC  courses,  to  grant  students  * 
power  on  all  program  and  curriculum  a, 
hiring,  retention  and  tenure  committu 
and  to  call  for  a “ constitutional  conventloi 
which  would  attempt  to  reorder  the  now 
relationships  within  the  college  \t  Pr  ' 
time  Tuesday,  with  finals  beginning  aj 
the  deadline  for  terminating  the  rot 
contract  two  days  away,  it  appears  m 
the  students  have  done  all  they  can  r, 
the  moment.  But  they  may  have  accon 
plished  more  than  they  ever  dreamed 
accomplishing. 


EXPRESS  TIMES 
IS  FAMILY  NEW, 


f 


EXPRESS  TIMES  LAYOUT  MAN 
EXPATRIATING 


♦ 


1 


To  London 
& Points  East 

Has  cheap  & saleable  goodies 


I 


•bricks  & boards 
•1  rocking  chair 

*1  mattress  & boxspring(good  cond.) 

•3  psychedelic  pet  mice  in  cages  (free) 


I 


I 


*1  kitchen  table 

*1  small  coffee  table 

*1  good  Panasonic  alarm  clock  radio 

*1  apartment 

•1  vacuum  cleaner 

•assorted  etceteras 


I 


l 


♦ 


ACT  NOW  LEAVING  SOON 
Call  David,  524-8149 


J 


HENRY  MOZESSON  INSURANCE 
1280  Columbus  Ave.,San  Francisco  94133  771-3500 


♦For  all  your  insurance  needs- 


♦Home, Auto,  Life,  Business 


♦Special  Teacher  programs 


Yamaha  250 
Single  Enduro 
Model  DTI 


861-0521 
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louis  rapoport 

As  readers  of  this  column  recall,  Henry 
Luce,  shortly  after  his -death,  revealed  to  the 
world  the  impossible,  startling  'story  of 
the  millenium’:  the  fact  that  aliens  from 
another  planet  were  taking  over  power  on 
earth.  Even  though  Luce  swore  to  this,  the 
media  chose  to  snuff  the  news  out. 

The  former  editor-publisher  said  crea- 
tures were  taking  over  the  world  through 
industry  taking  over  america,  mergers  tak- 
ing over  industry,  and  conglomerates  taking 
over  mergers.  And  the  aliens  in  business 
suits  were  acquiring  the  power  of  electricit 
and  the  power  of  america.  « 

Shockingly,  no  one  picked  up  on  this.  Time 
and  Life  did  nothing  to  reveal  the  writhing 
turmoil  in  the  universe.  No  one  said  any- 
thing except  a young  Jr.  Pinkerton  Guard 
who  stumbled  across  the  story  in  a most 
obscure  way. 

He  watched  a house  across  from  R.  Ash, 
founder  of  Litton  Industries,  and  occasionally 
swapped  stories  with  the  cia  guards  salted 
in  the  bushes:  “Do  you  know  how  I know?  It 
was  in  ALL  the  papers,  you  just  didn’t  read 
about  it." 

The  young  Jr.  Pink,  musing  and  mutating 
while  doing  his  nightly  rounds,  witnessed 
a strange  and  eerie  ceremony  in  the  house 
across  the  street  — Ash's  house.  A group 
of  people  with  suction  cups  on  their  hands 


and  hissing  mouths  devouring  excrement, 
flew  into  the  chimney  atop  Ash's  house. 

The  guard  watched  through  a window  as 
other  people  with  suction  cups  and  strange 
little  marks  on  their  left  ankles  greeted 
their  kind,  charging  up  energy  from  electric 
inlets  between  their  cups  spewing  dead  rat 
and  chanting  out  the  name  of  some  weird 
god/leader  of  their  planet. 

The  sharp-eyed  guard  made  a report  to 
his  immediate  superior,  who  believed  him 
but  didn’t  see  what  could  be  done,  so  tried 
to  forget  about  it,  later  wondering  how  he 
ever  fell  for  that  far  out  tale.  So  no  one 
official  heard  about  it,  and  it  died  a daily 
flying  saucer  story  death. 

The  guard  quit  his  job  at  Pinkerton  and 
went  to  live  in  a love  shop  on  first  avenue. 
He  told  his  story  to  a bead  jobber,  a news- 
paper vendor,  and  a religious  leader.  They 
all  believed  him,  but  the  religious  leader 
gave  a response  that  was  to  become  stan- 
dard: “Where  does  Ash  come  from?  Who 
cares?  Why  should  it  bother  you,  what  does 
it  matter  if  he  comes  from  a place  of  de- 
struction, another  fascist  planet;  what  dif- 
ference could  it  make  — an  alien  of  destruc- 
tion coming  to  this  world  of  death;  can  he 
make  things  worse  than  they  already  are?' 

The  ex-guard  thought  it  over,  and  decided 
to  suppress  the  whole  thing  rather  than  be 
foolish  and  constantly  paranoid. 


LEFT  FIELD  continued 

often  I stare  for  half  a day  at  a blank  piece  of  paper 
trying  to  think  of  an  incident,  or  a remark,  or  a joke 
that  I can  build  a column  around.  Usually  such  columns 
turn  out  to  be  essentially  fake.  So  I am  going  to  stop. 

I won’t  write  just  because  another  column  is  due.  When 
I have  something  to  say  about  sports  I will  sit  down 
and  w rite  it.  That  may  happen  every  week,  but  it 
probably  will  not. 
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CHILD  IS  FATHER  TO  THE  MAN 
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Lites  by  Garden  of  Delights. 
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INCLUDING. 

I LOVE  YOU  MORE  THAN  YOULL  EVER  KNOW 
I CANT  QUIT  HER/SOMETHIN-  GON  ON 
HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


The  bie-band  sound  is  back. 

Except  this  time  it's  electric. 

With  bie  arraneements  and  bie  sound. 
Organized  by  Al  Kooper  and 
Steve  Katz  <of  the  Blues  Project). 
With  brass  and  strings  and 
little  children  and  animal  sounds 
and  other  things. 

The  Underground  Groove 
on  Columbia  Records- 
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BUDDHA  LABELED  TRAITOR : 

TWO  VIEWS 


jeffrey  stallard 

O K.  Beautiful.  The  strike  is  over.  Hurrah.  Long 
live'  KMPX  ...  Long  live  KSAN  ...  Now  we  have  two 
stations,  people  are  working  again  and  the  music  is 
going  out  as  it  should  be.  But  what  I would  like  to  sug- 
gest — at  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  obvious  - is  that 
what  happened  at  KMPX  is  still  a fruitful  area  of  inquiry. 

We  can  begin  with  the  recent  Monday  night  when 
Buddha  crossed  the  picket  line  to  begin  his  show  at 
KMPX.  Of  course,  the  Berkeley  Barb  and  others  of  the 
paranoid  Marxist  persuasion  felt  compelled  to  sling 
epithets  such  as  “scab*  and  to  label  Buddha  a traitor. 
They  did  this  without  investigation  or  regard  for  what- 
ever personal  truth  might  have  led  Buddha  to  cross 
the  line. 


marvin  garson 

I was  at  KMPX  with  Jeffrey  Stallard  the  night  Milan 
Melvin  spoke  for  the  strikers  on  Buddha's  show.  Ann 
Lubar,  who  was  covering  it  for  the  Times,  took  the 
liberty  of  answering  the  phone  whenever  it  rang,  and 
from  the  answers  she  got  we  knew  the  strike  was  over. 

People  wanted  to  hear  music.  They  weren't  interested 

in  the  strike  issues,  they  weren't  interested  in  any  talk 
they  just  wanted  the  music. 


By  any  definition  of  the  term,  Buddha 
Is  a heavy  cat.  And  when  a member  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Band  mentioned  that  Ron 
Hunt,  the  KMPX  station  manager,  was 
looking  for  a mediator,  Buddha  decided 
to  take  a crack  at  it.  People  In  Marin 
County  missed  their  music  and  had  no 
regular  up-to-the-minute  source  of  news 
telling  what  was  doing  with  the  family  In 
the  big  city,  and  most  everyone  encour- 
aged Buddha  to  do  his  thing.  He  talked  to 
strikers,  he  talked  to  management,  he 
talked  to  musicians,  he  went  to  the  fruit- 
less rap  session  of  all  concerned  parties 
at  the  Committee  Theater  and  hit  on  many 
people  for  their  Ideas  about  what  was  hap- 
pening. What  Buddha  found  out  was  that 
very  few  people  had  any  Idea  at  all  what 
was  happening. 

The  strikers  and  management  were  hung 
up  In  a hopeless  situation  that  had  de- 
generated to  the  level  of  ego  clashes  — 
most  particularly  Tom  Donahue  and  man- 
agement - and  no  prospect  of  settlement 
seemed  possible.  When  I asked  Milan 
Melvin  If  there  was  no  way  at  all  of  peo- 
ple getting  together,  he  shook  his  head 
and  said,  ‘No  man,  It’s  hopeless  now. 
It’s  no  longer  the  Issues,  it’s  personali- 
ties.* 

So  It  was  not  without  Investigation  and 
due  forethought  that  Buddha  left  his  happy 
home  In  the  scummy  mudflats  of  Gate  Five 
to  go  on  the  air.  And  It  was  not  for  money. 
For  the  record,  Buddha  Is  still  working 
free,  but  may  take  some  bread  now  that 
Ihe  strike  Is  over. 

What  Buddha  had  done  was  to  make  a 
decision  to  Involve  his  own  personal 
energies  In  a situation  In  his  environment 
that  was  unacceptable  to  him.  For  the 
Berkeley  Barb  to  have  Indulged  In  the 
cheap  calumny  with  which  they  treated 
the  issue  places  them  three  cuts  below 
the  Examiner. 

On  the  night  of  his  first  show  Buddha 
received  four  phone  calls  supporting  his 
move  and  one  against.  After  the  next 
night’s  show,  (when  he  astounded  the 
management  of  the  station  by  bringing 
on  striking  DJ  and  adman  Milan  Melvin 
as  his  first  guest,  In  order  that  he  might 
use  the  facilities  of  KMPX  to  air  the 
strikers'  beefs  and  discuss  the  strike), 
encouragement  came  from  Paul  Kantnor 
of  the  Airplane,  Dave  Freiburg  and  Ron 
Polte  of  the  Quicksilver  AND  striking 
DJs  Ed  Bear  and  Bob  McClay.  From 
that  point  on  the  strike  was  over.  Some 
strikers  voted  to  go  to  KSAN  and  some 
returned  to  KMPX. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  what  the  strikers 


should  have  done  was  to  have  left  when 
asked  to  do  so  . . . and  to  have  taken  all 
the  advertising  with  them  that  they  could. 
Internal  management  hassles  and  power- 
plays  like  Donahue’s  happen  all  the  time 
In  the  media  business.  Granted,  nobody 
likes  to  be  86’ d,  but  Is  trying  to  break  up 
the  bar  really  the  sort  of  response  which 
we,  as  thoughtful  people  who  claim  to 
have  a great  new  message  and  great  new 
way  to  offer  the  tired  old  people,  really 
believe  In?  I think  not. 

Probably  nobody  knew  at  the  time  of 
the  strike  what  It  really  meant,  but  can 
anyone  really  have  any  doubt  now?  The 
strikers  grew  tired  and  long  ago  lost  any 
real  heart  for  the  strike.  It's  very  simple. 
Negative  uses  of  energies  that  do  not 
strengthen  all  concerned  can  then  only 
drain  all  concerned.  It  really  twisted  my 
head  to  see  Jerry  Garcia  taking  his  music 
AWAY  from  people. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  now.  O K.  We 
have  two  radio  stations  that  will  be  under 
the  dominant  Influence,  If  not  control,  of 
our  community.  The  great  ugly  possibility 
is  that  our  talent  will  be  subverted  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  two  commercially 
competitive  stations  which  will  concen- 
trate on  building  larger  and  larger  audi- 
ences by  greater  and  greater  sacrifices 
of  quality.  The  Top  40  Album  Hits  ap- 
proach Is  plain  nauseating. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  where  Tom 
Donahue  Is  at  now  that  he  has  the  position 
of  program  director  of  Metro-Media.  Will 
he  push  hard  for  quality  programming  or 
Is  big  bread  what  he  really  wanted  all 
along?  Will  he  fight  for  a station  that  Is 
more  than  a passive  mirror  to  the  com- 
munity, one  that  feedbacks  and  Involves 
Itself  with  the  life  of  the  community? 

And  will  we  now  have  hip  ad  salesmen 
going  out  in  the  best  Horatio  Alger  tradi- 
tion to  sell  for  good  old  K$$$?  If  these 
stations  are  going  to  serve  the  free  com- 
munity, then  they  are  going  to  have  to  find 
subversive  ways  of  cooperation  to  over- 
come whatever  formal  competitive  bag 
the  owners  force  them  Into. 

What  is  really  needed  is,  of  course,  a 
free  radio  station,  freeoftheadvertisers- 
contract-fixed  time  hassles.  One  where 
the  only  competitiveness  games  will  be 
for  higher  quality.  One  which  will  con- 
cern Itself  with  building  now  the  new 
world.  It  is  not  such  a far-out  idea.  One 
current  FM  station  - KPEN  - started 
with  only  $1000  and  belief.  Right  now 
there  are  already  thousands  of  people 
listening  to  the  vacuum. 


Milan  Melvin  was  doing  a fine  job,  tell- 
ling  his  side  of  things  very  sensibly,  while 
Buddha,  who  had  just  come  to  the  station, 
confessed  his  ignorance  at  every  opportu- 
nity and  merely  expressed  the  wish  that 
everyone  could  get  along  with  everyone 
else. 

A KMPX  salesman,  bitterly  antl- 
Donahue,  muttered ‘Lies,  lies!’’  through- 
out Melvin’s  pitch.  I was  agitating  him  to 
go  on  the  air  and  set  things  straight.  In- 
stead of  doing  it,  he  called  Ron  Hunt,  who 
owns  the  station,  to  ask  for  permission. 
Hunt  said  no. 

Why  didn’t  Hunt  drive  in  from  Walnut 
Creek  to  go  on  the  air  himself?  If  he 
wasn’t  willing  to  do  that,  I asked  every- 
one present,  what  right  did  he  have  to 
own  the  station?  Nobody  there  understood 
what  I meant;  and  meanwhile  Buddha,  with 
nothing  to  say  except  to  wish  that  every- 
one could  get  together,  was  putting  an  end 


to  the  strike. 

I admit  that  I never  managed  to  sort  out 
EXACTLY  what  the  strike  was  about,  or 
what  makes  Tom  Donahue  run,  l'm  ajre 
there  were  lots  of  *ego  clashes"  , Id  fact 
most  strikes  start  right  off  with  an  ego 
clash,  workers  saying  "THEY  can’t  fuel 
with  ME,*  and  then  modifying  it  slightly 
to  “THEY  can’t  fuck  with  US." 

Is  that  so  awful?  I think  there's  some- 
thing  beautiful  In  it,  especially  when  it 
takes  the  leap  to  ‘THEY  can’t  fuck  with 
HIM,"  the  essence  of  brotherly  solidarity, 
KMPX  listeners  seem  Incapable,  at  this 
point,  of  going  that  far;  while  the  Marxists, 
however  paranoid  and  cranky  they  may 
get,  retain  THAT  little  spark  of  beauty. 

It  Is  obvious,  Jeffrey  says,  that  the 
strikers  “should  have  left  when  asked  to 
do  so."  Why  isn*  t it  just  as  obvious  that 
Ron  Hunt  should  have  left  when  asked  to 
do  so? 
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SENSEMAYA 
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1718  University  Berkeley 
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GREEK  DANCE 

Johnny  Pappas — Fine  Greek  Trio 
‘ THE  MERIKLIDES  " 
Llgure  Club  4799  Shattuck  Oakland 
Friday  May  31  $2.50,  students  $2 

everyone  invited 

525-0457 
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FILLMORE,  Buffalo  Spring- 
Held,  Chambers  Brothers, 
Richie  Havens,  9 pm 

THE  FIRST  EDITION,  Basin 
St.  West,  for  ten  days 

FILM,  Keaton  Classics,  “Col- 
lege” & "Our  Hospitality,”  8 
pin,  150  Dwlnelle,  U.C.  Berke- 
ley, $1-25 

FILM,  “Dawn  Patrol,"  rare 
second  feature,  $1,  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Tele- 
graph, Berkeley,  848-8610,  call 
for  times 

AVALON,  Spring  Medicine  Show 
- A benefit  for  the  H/A  Free 
Medical  Clinic,  All  Men  Joy, 
Country  Weather,  Linn  County 
Band,  Santana  Blues  Band,  A.B. 
Skhy,  It’s  A Beautiful  Day,  8:30 
pm 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New 
Monk,  University  & Shattuck, 
Berkeley,  no  cover 

THURSDAY  MAY  30 


CAROUSEL,  1545  Market,  SF, 
Grateful  Dead,  Charles  Mussel- 
white,  & Petris,  8:30  pm,  $2.50 

FILM,  Canyon  Cinematheque, 
756  Union,  SF,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
■•Aasls,"  “Mantra,"  ‘Ming  I," 
and  "Nlghtrlde.”  Free  popcorn 
and  coffee, 

CLASS,  Tarot  reading,  8 pm, 
master  Instructor.  Metaphysi- 
‘ M Town  Hall  Book  Shop,  435 
Powell  St.,  SF.  Donation 


FILLMORE,  Buffalo  Spring- 
Field,  Chambers  Brothers, 
Richie  Havens,  9 pm 

FILM,  “Dawn  Patrol,"  rare 
second  feature,  $1,  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Tele- 
graph, Berkeley,  848-8610,  call 
for  times 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New 
Monk,  University  & Shattuck, 
Berkeley,  no  cover 
FRIDAY  MAY  31 


•;  FACE  & FREEDOM  Benefit, 
Folkslnger  Jonathan  Fromer, 
two  rock  bands,  Lynne  Country 
<nd  the  Daemons,  AthePeters- 
Wrlght  Creative  Dance  Co.,  two 
speakers.  Also,  Posters  for 
Peace  contest,  with  PRIZES! 
Fequola  High  School  Aud.,  Red- 
wood City,  7 pm,  $2,  students 
SI 

CAROUSEL,  1545  Market, 
Grateful  Dead,  Charles  Mussel- 
white,  Petris,  8:30  pm,  $2.50 

■Uw|M,*b-C-  Fields  Film  Fes- 
1st ; *“*  Dlck’"  “Pharmi- 

Fatal  Glass  of  Beer," 

7 ,n  ?aIber  ^OP.”  Two  shows: 

Han  it!;40  pm-  Armenian 
HaH,  1563  Page,  SF 

SYMPOSIUM,  “Politics  of  Lib- 
eration in  America"  - ‘Black 
today,"  with  Doctor  Hamilton 
>rom  Roosevelt  Univ.,  Chicago, 

469-ri205Ve  AftS  AUd-  SF  St3te 

CLASS,  Astrology,  every  Fri- 
nI  y.  nleht> * * * * * *  7*8.  “Erecting  Com- 
plete Horoscope,"  and  8-10, 
Advanced  Astrology.”  Each 

\et?KS1’  0r  ^ for  S1-50- 

Metaphysica,  Town  Ha„  B k 
Shop,  435  Powell 


FORUM,  ‘The  General  Strike 
in  France:  New  Stage  In  the 
World  Revolution?"  Nat  Wein- 
stein, Natl.  Comm.  SWP.  Mili- 
tant Labor  Forum,  2338  Mar- 
ket, SF.  8 pm,  donation  $1, 
students  & unemployed  50? 

CONCERT,  Margaret  Favrlzio, 
Harpsichordist,  performs  a re- 
volution In  Baroque  music. 
Spons  KPFA,  321  Dlvisadero, 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay, 
$1.  Others  free 

STRAIGHT  Theater,  Haight  & 
Cole,  SF,  Notes  from  the  Un- 
derground, Ace  of  Cups,  and 
Liberty  Street,  9 pm,  $2 

FILLMORE,  Buffalo  Spring- 
field,  Chambers  Brothers, 
Richie  Havens,  9 pm,  $3 

FILM,  “Private  Life  of  Henry 
the  8th,"  w/Charles  Laughton 
& “Things  to  Come,"  Tele- 
graph Repertory  Cinema,  2533 
Telegraph,  Berkeley,  $1,  call 
848-8610  for  times 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New 
Monk,  University  & Shattuck, 
cover 

AVALON,  Taj  Mahal,  Dave  Van 
Ronk,  Family  Tree,  Credence 
Clearwater  Revival,  9 pm,  $3 

BOTH/AND,  John  Handy  En- 
semble, Big  Mama  Thornton, 
350  Dlvisadero 

INTERPLAYERS,  “The  Good 
Soldier  Schwelk.’  8:30  pm,  747 
Beach 

DENO-CARLO,  The  Crabs, 
Transatlantic  Railroad,  8 pm, 
$1,  Muir  Beach  Lodge 

AUDIUM,  Electronic  Music,  309 
4th  Ave.,  8:30  and  10:45  pm 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION  - 
Granelli,  Ham,  others,  1527 
California,  8:30  & 10:30  pm 

SATURDAY  JUNE  1 

CAROUSEL,  1545  Market,  SF, 
Gratehil  Dead,  Charles  Mussel- 
white,  & Petris,  8:30  pm,  $2.50 

STRAIGHT  Theater,  Haight  & 
Cole,  SF,  Notes  from  the  Un- 
derground, Ace  of  Cups,  and 
Liberty  Street.  9 pm,  $2 

FILM,  W.C.  Fields  Film  Fes- 
tival, “Bank  Dick,”  ‘Pharml- 
cist,"  “Fatal  Glass  of  Beer," 
and  “Barber  Shop."  Two  shows: 
7:30  & 9:40  pm,  $1,  Armenian 
Hall.  1563  Page.  SF 

FILM,  ‘The  Private  Life  of 
Henry  the  8th,”  & “Things  to 
Come,"  $1,  Telegraph  Reper- 
tory Cinema,  2533  Telegraph, 
Berkeley,  848-8610,  call  for 
times 

AVALON,  Taj  Mahal,  Dave  Van 
Ronk,  Family  Tree,  Credence 
Clearwater  Revival,  9 pm,  $2.50 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION  - 
Granelli,  Ham,  others,  1527 
California,  8:30  & 10:30  pm 

DENO-CARLO,  1 pm,  Sand- 
castle  Contest,  judged  by  Benny 
Bufano,  Cleveland  Wrecking 
Co.,  Clover,  Circus,  Time, 
Boogie,  Pure  Funk,  Phanang- 
dang,  Muir  Beach  Lodge 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New 
Monk,  University  & Shattuck, 
Berkeley,  cover 


SYMPOSIUM,  ‘Black  Today," 
spons  by  Faculty  Program  Cen- 
ter at  SF  State.  Call  469-1205. 
Speakers  from  black  commu- 
nity, discussion 

YOGA  NIDRA,  Psychosomatic ' 
Yoga  - Body  Balance.  8 pm, 
Metaphysical  Town  Hall  Book 
Shop,  435  Powell,  SF.  DO  2- 
8571 

JAZZ,  Blair  Cooke  Quartet  w/ 
Phil  Yost,  La  Val's  Cantina, 
Euclid  & Hearst,  Bkly,  9:30  - 
1:30,  25?.  843-5617 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA,  12,  | 
midnight,  Presidio  Theater 

FOLK  CONCERT,  Mexican 
regional  songs  & dances,  w/ 
Emilio  Pulido  Dance  Troupe 
from  U.  of  Guadalajara,  Bkly 
Little  Theater,  Allston  Way  & 
Grove  St.,  8:30  pm 


Mm 


AY  JUNE  2 


JAZZ  CONCERT,  Vince  Guer- 
aldl,  Cal  TJader,  benefit  Black 
Institute  of  the  College  of  Marin, 
sponsored  by  People  Against 
Racism,  8pm, Collegeof Marin, 
gym,  Kentfield,  $2,  $3,  for  re- 
servations 453-8646 

MONDA^UN^^^^^^^^ 

FILM,  “Public  Enemy"  &“WUd 
Boys  of  the  Road,"  $1,  Tele- 
graph Repertory  Cinema,  2533 
Telegraph,  Berkeley,  call  848- 
8610  for  times 


MIME  TROUPE,  “Ruzzante  or 
the  Veteran,"  Lafayette  Park, 
SF,  2 pm.  “The  Farce  of  Pate- 
lln"  at  the' Sacramento  County 
Fair 

PIANO  RECITAL,  Esther 
Fustuklan  plays  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven, Chopin,  Debussy,  Gelallan, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1201 
Ortega,  3 pm 

MONDAY  JUNE  3 


ASTROLOGICAL  MATH  Class, 
two  2-hour  classes,  $5.  Regis- 
tration all  afternoon.  1944  Bkly  | 
Way,  Bkly.  548-0366 

PEACE  & FREEDOM  Meeting,  I 
Speakers  Include  Kathleenl 
Cleaver,  Marvin  Garson  and  I 
Eric  Murphy.  Entertainment  by  I 
the  Black  Arts  Dance  Group, 
7:30,  Mission  High  School  Aud., 
between  18th  & Dolores.  Call  | 
431-2253 

FILM,  W.C.  Fields  FilmFesti-l 
val,  "Bank  Dick,"  “Pharmi-| 
cist,"  ‘Fatal  Glass  of  Beer," 
and  "Barber  Shop."  Two  shows:  I 
7:30  & 9:30  pm,  $1,  Armenian | 
Hall,  1563  Page,  SF 

FILLMORE,  Benefit,  Countryl 
Joe  & the  Fish,  Monty  Waters! 
Big  Band,  Cleveland  Wrecking! 
Co.,  the  Hyler  Jones  Quartet! 
and  Marble  Farm,  9 pm,  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  the  Black 
Panther  Party  Defense  Fund.  I 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION  -I 
Granelli,  Ham,  others,  1527 
California,  8:30  & 10:30  pm  | 

DENO-CARLO,  1 pm,  Milk- 
wood,  Cleveland  Wrecking  Co. , 
Pure  Funk,  Muir  Beach  Lodge 


FILLMORE,  Buffalo  Spring- 
field,  Chambers  Brothers,  | 
Richie  Havens,  9 pm,  $3 

FILM,  “Private  Life  of  Henry  | 
the  8th"  w/Charles  Laughton, 
•Things  to  Come,"  Telegraph  | 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Tele- 
graph, Berkeley,  call  848-8610 1 
for  times,  $1 

AVALON,  Taj  Mahal,  Dave  Van 
Ronk,  Family  Tree,  Credence 
Clearwater  Revival,  9 pm,  $3 

BOTH/AND,  John  Handy  En- 
semble, Big  Mama  Thornton, 
350  Dlvisadero 

INTERPLAYERS,  “The  Good 
Soldier  Schweik,  8:30  pm,  747  | 
Beach 

BACH  Festival,  Bach  Choir  w/| 
orchestra,  Suite  #1,  Cantata 
#140,  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran 
Church,  Gough  & Eddy,  8 pm 

YOGA  BEYOND  OCCULTISM, 
“Offering,"  with  Swaml  Satyan- 
anda  from  India.  Metaphysical  I 
Town  Hall  Book  Shop,  435 1 
Powell,  SF.  8 pm,  free 


POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon,  last 
day  of  the  first  onion 

LECTURE,  George  Murray, 
Education  Minister,  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  on  the  BPP,  8 pm, 
Washington  School,  Grove  & 
Bancroft,  Berkeley 

LECTURE,  “The  Outlook  for 
Student  Movements  in  Western 
Germany,"  4:10  pm,  2003  Life 
Sciences  Building 

THE  SECOND  JOINT  SHOW, 
Moore  Galleries,  535  Sutter, 
until  June  29 

PETER  VOULKOS  Sculpture, 
Quay  Gallery,  2 Jerome  Alley, 
off  Pacific,  until  June  29 

RON  BOISE,  sculpture  & Ray 
Gover,  paintings,  Vorpal  Gal- 
lery, 1168  Battery,  until  June 
29 

FUNK  DADDY:  Wally  Hedrick, 
Glide  Memorial  Methodist 
Church,  330  Ellis,  until  June  29 

THE  ELEVATED  UNDER- 
GROUND, Cellini  Gallery,  530 
McAllister,  until  June  22 

_TUESDAY JUNE  4 

CLASS,  “Is  Socialist  Revolu- 
tion Possible  in  the  United 
States?,’  Karl  Frank.  Spons 
YSA,  2338  Market  St,,  8 pm 

PHOTOS  OF  NORTH  BEACH, 
and  Haight  Ashbury,  by  Imogen 
Cunningham,  Focus  Gallery, 
2146  Union,  until  June  29 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon,  the 
Buffalo  Plot 

FREE  BREAD,  all  day,  pan- 
cakes In  morning,  1350-1304 
Waller. 

NATIONAL  RAFFLE,  your 
neighborhood  voting  booth. 


WEDNESDAY  MAY  29 

TRYOUTS,  for  “Caligula"  by 
Albert  Camus.  Interplayers, 

7:30  pm,  747  Beach  St.,  also 
need  costume  designer,  crew, 
property  master,  light  & sound 
technicians,  asst,  stage  man- 
ager, asst,  director 

ART  WORKS  FOR  PEACE, 
meeting,  Graphics  Arts  Work- 
shop. 359  Waller  St.,  8 pm 

WINE-TASTING,  2-6  pm,  Sea- 
wall, 1501  Sansome,  (nr.  Em- 
barcadero) 362-9578 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon,  The 
International  Vegetable  Conspi- 
racy 

GIRLS  FREE,  Jazz  Workshop, 

Shelley  Manne,  9:30  pm,  473 
Broadway 

TRUMPET  RECITAL,  Larry 
Souza,  plays  Souza,  Graupner 
and  Tomasl,  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1201  Ortega,  8:30  pm 

THURSDAYMA^h^^^^^^ 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon.Rad- 
dlsh 

POETRY,  The  Hearth,  open 
reading.  Oak  & Baker,  9 pm 

FOLK  DANCING,  Hearst  gym, 

220,  8-12  pm,  UC  Berkeley 

FRIDA^IA^^^^^^^^ 

POETRY^lt^falMioon^he 
Intergalactlc  Experience  of 
Aubergine 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome,  2-8  pm,  362-9578 

FREE  BREAD,  all  day,  pan- 
cakes in  morning,  1350-1354 
Waller 

SATURDAY  JUNE  1 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome,  2-8  pm,  362-9578 

SQUIRREL  RACE,  Japanese 
Tea  Garden,  Golden  Gate  Park 

MIME  TROUPE,  "Ruzzante  or 
the  Veteran,"  Lafayette  Park, 

SF,  at2pm,*The  FarceofPate- 
lin”  at  the  Sacramento  Fair 

PARADE,  Vacaville  Fiesta 
Days,  10  am,  Vacaville 

UNDAY  JUNE  2 

RESISTANCE  CARNIVAL,  2-6 
pm,  Palo  Alto  Park,  Palo  Alto, 
with  The  Fool,  John  Green, 

Jeffrey  and  Kent,  David  Harris, 

Blind  Timmy  and  his  Stove.  To 
support  the  Resistance  Caravan 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome.  2-6  pm,  362-9578 

HOOT,  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8- 
10  pm 

DON  QUIXOTE,  midnight,  the 
old  windmill,  Golden  Gale  Park 

Classified  ads  10?/word.  Include  phone  Us,  address  #s,  all 
words  as  10?  Deadline  Noon  Monday.  Print  or  type  CLEARLY 
Specify  caps  or  lower  case.  Enclose  check  (for  continuing  ads 
include  total  cost  of  Insertions),  address  and  phone  # for  our  files, 
even  if  you  don't  Include  them  In  ad.  We  reserve  right  to  reject  copy.' 


COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Work- 
shop, Frl.,  Sat.,  Sun.,  Tues., 
1:30  - 5 pm,  Committee  Thea- 
ter 

FRIENDSHIP,  S F.  Liberation 
Commune,  1924  - 25th  St.,  648- 
1237 

THING  MAKER,  Blacklight 
paintings  & sculptures,  Wed.,- 
Sun.,  1-5  pm,  eves  till  mid- 
night, 18th  & Dolores,  across 
from  Good  Karma 

DEALING 

OLD  BROWN  SHINGLED  HSE. , 
No.  Oakland,  2 bdrms  &,  fire- 
place, back  yard,  $18,500.  Call 
654-3078,  Sue  or  Bob  Trupln 

‘IS  THERE  Intelligent  Life  on 
Earth?"  - 25?  buys  this  protest 
button  or  any  of  our  600  other 
titles.  Free  list!  Psychedelia  & 
poster  catalog  10?.  ARIES,  Box 
666ET,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003 

FOR  SALE:  1962Corvan Camp- 
er. rebuilt  engine,  $900?  861- 
2291 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP  - OPEN 
TO  NEW  MEMBERS  - CALL 
861-2291 


the  sea  inundates  the  sand- 

bui  It. 


your  plans  may  be  completed, 
but  yourtrip  isn’t  finished 
unless  you  let  it  complete  itself 
naturally . 


castle  you  thought  you 
and  as  the  wave  withdraws, 

it  reveal sthe  new -foundation 


go  pishing  but  let  the  big 
ones  get  away. 


cancer 
juntZZ 
july  23 


are  settl  mg  clown  • 
our  -friends  bon  voyage 


■stand  quietly  and  let  the 
changing  relationships  worfr 


at  a party  somebody  gi  ves  you 
a million.  <po  change  your 
clothes. 


-find  an  even  deeper  sense 
of  your  own  reality  in  every 
thing  around  you. 


the  morning  s un  through  the 
window  fTarods  your  house  in 
crystalline  perspectives . 


taKe  up  fit*  tut  simple 
activities  and  -s Kills.. 


5corpio 
oct-zt 
hoy-  2-2. 


a shaman  visits  the  village 
and  brings  new  weather. 


seeh  processes  of  emotional 
release. 


the  highway  is  for gamblers, 
better  use  yiru**  sense 


• ••tahCe  what  you  have 
gathered  -from  coincidence 

— bob  dy  lan 


capricorn 
dec-  22 
jan.20 


a person  loohs  at  the  cloch 
and  discovers  what  time  it  is 


caring  for-  the  present 
brings  good  fortune. 


a^uanus 

jan-2.1 

feb-l^ 


turn  onpriendly  thirsty 
breathing  dragons  to  the 
driafting  fountain. 


pisets 

feb.20 

marxh20 


u Whose  woods  these  are  I thintcl  Know.  His  house  is  in  the 
village  though he  will  not  see  me  stopping  here  to  watch  his 
woods  fill  up  with  snow  ...  the  woods  are  lovely  0 darKand 
deep,  but  I have  promises  to  Keep,  and  miles  to  go  before  I 
siefp,  and  miles  to  go  before  I sleep.  *' 

stopping  by  the  woods  ok  a s nowtj  evea/ng  — Robert  Frost 


^ries 
march  21 
Upril  20 


bun\per-to- bumper 
communication  at  rush  hour 


talK  about  things  of  interest 
but  not  op  value. 


tauras 
april  ii 
may  2i 


gh  you  are  Ur  a A to 
ion  your  plane  , you  wi  )l 
m#ney  in  your  parachute 


account 


obi 


55*** 


-Berhfeieg  Astrology  Cfuiy. 


Jbr  The  wetftrf 
may  30  - june  5 ^ 


lh<;  (jicjaiilic  Icnl  of 
Hermes  Trisme^isfus 


Stelln 

bodi 


JLUJ 


Ihis  is  Wow  +We  weeK  will  Ljour 


pg  & e election  day  bombings  pg3 
charles  tweed  pg  13 

45  free  things  to  do  this  week  pg  14 

KENNEDY  SHOT  AGAIN 


Tuesday  night  millions  of  people  watched  a kind  of 
re-run  movie,  slower-paced  than  the  original  Kennedy 
assassination  but  more  dramatic  because  so  many 
people  sensed  that  it  was  inevitable. 

“It's  just  like  what  you  hear  about  in  them  foreign 
countries,”  said  a waitress  in  an  all-night  diner.  But 
many  more  people  came  to  that  conclusion  before 
Tuesday  night — in  1963,  when  John  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  in  1965,  when  Malcolm  X was  assassin- 
ated, or  two  months  ago,  when  Martin  Luther  King 
was  assassinated.  “The  shooting  of  Kennedy,”  said 
Peace  and  Freedom  Senatorial  candidate  Paul  Jacobs, 
“is  a reflection  of  the  near-chaos  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  present.” 

Kennedy  had  convinced  black  people,  brown  people 
and  poor  white  people  that  he  was  the  man  to  raise 
them  up  from  hopelessness.  It  was  pure  fraud,  and  if 
Kennedy  were  in  the  White  House  they  would  quickly 
discover  it.  Now  they  will  be  bitter,  convinced  that 
they  also  are  the  targets  of  assassins.  Tom  Hayden, 
an  organizer  of  the  Newark  Community  Union  Project, 
put  it  in  New  Left  language:  "It  seems  to  mean  that 
there's  no  peaceful  way  to  make  change  within  the 
system,  not  even  mild  reform.” 


Television  commentators  read  statements  from 
important  public  figures,  the  kind  of  statements  we 
are  all  so  familiar  with  by  now,  expressing  "shock” 
and  “horror.”  But  Tuesday  night  we  were  spared  that 
stock  phrase,  "a  senseless  act  of  violence  committed 
by  a demented  individual.”  Even  the  television  com- 
mentators had  gotten  the  idea  that  some  PATTERN  of 
events  was  at  work. 

Leaders  of  the  Youth  International  Party  (YIPpie), 
which  was  planning  a “festival  of  life*  in  Chicago  this 
August  to  coincide  with  the  “festival  of  death®  (the 
Democratic  National  Convention),  watched  it  all  on 
television  together.  Jerry  Rubin  said,  “I feel  horrible, 
really  sick.  It's  such  an  ugly,  ugly  thing,  to  keep 
thinking  about  a bullet  in  the  brain.  I wanted  to  see 
Kennedy  lose  in  California,  I was  disappointed  when 
he  won,  and  I feel  very  funny  now.  I really  identify 
with  Bobby  Kennedy  right  now.” 

In  San  Francisco  Sandy  Archer,  speaking  for  the 
Mime  Troupe,  had  the  courage  to  put  it  in  its  proper 
perspective:  "It's  a very  interesting  event.  Get  out  of 
Vietnam.” 

Marvin  Garson 
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Knee  Deep  In  The  Big  Muddy 


michele  dark 

WASHINGTON  (LIBERATION  News  Ser- 
vice) - Conditions  In  Resurrection  City 
were  never  expected  to  be  luxurious,  but 
a real  shanty  town  Is  In  the  making  In  our 
national  capltol  There  has  been  no  run- 
ning water  lor  several  days.  No  electri- 
city has  been  Installed.  The  A-lrame 
plywood  shacks  are  cold,  and  there  are 
not  enough  of  them.  But,  as  a teenager 
from  Marks,  Mississippi  sald;‘Wedon't 
want  to  go  back.  Most  of  us  are  living 
better  here  than  we  do  at  home." 

The  Poor  People’s  Campaign  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a gathering  of  the  poor  of  all 
communities  — black,  white,  Indian,  and 
Spanish.  However,  members  of  JOIN,  a 
white  working-class  community  organi- 
zation In  Chicago,  report  that  the  feeling 
of  unity  at  the  camp  site  Is  racial  rather 
than  economic.  They  are  treated,  they 
say,  "Like  any  other  white  men*  by  many 
of  the  blacks  involved. 

Problems  of  shelter  and  food  organiza- 
tion seem  to  occupy  the  energies  of  most 
of  the  leadership,  along  with  showing 
government  officials  around  the  site  and 
negotiating  with  delegations  of  senators 


and  congressmen.  Consequently,  a feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  permeates  discussions 

with  non-leadership  people  Involved  in 
the  Campaign.  As  one  white  girl  from 
New  York  who  Is  living  on  ‘Head Street 
In  the  city  $aid:  “It’s  hard  to  find  out 
what’s  happening.  We  have  to  read  the 
newspaper  to  see  if  there's  a demonstra- 
tion planned." 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  visited 
the  camp  site  last  Friday,  acted  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  people  actually  In- 
volved. At  a meeting  for  Women  In  the 
War  on  Poverty  later  that  day,  he  called 
the  Campaign  “the  American  way"  of 
bringing  about  social  change.  But  Rev. 
James  Bevel  of  SCLC  said:  ‘The  econo- 
mics of  the  United  States  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.” 
SCLC  leadership  expects  that  their 
legislative  demands  for  expanded  low- 
income  housing,  welfare  ahd  employment 
opportunities  will  eventually  be  met. 
They  also  know  that,  as  Bevel  said,  “We 
are  here  to  dramatize  that  need”  for 
thorough- going  changes  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  power  In  the  country. 
But  they  do  not  expect  the  Campaign 
itself  to  bring  about  these  changes. 


Free 

Muni 

Buses 


emll  hoffman 

First  there  Is  the  hassle  of  finding  the 
coins;  then  the  hassle  of  having  a bus 
driver  yell  at  you  because  your  transfer 
Is  no  good;  next  an  up  tight  hippie  who 
needs  his  15  cents  plotting  how  to  escape 
the  eye  of  a bus  driver  who’s  told  to  be 
a cop. 

Money,  cheating,  consciousness  cen- 
tered on  paying  or  not  paying,  paranoia, 
social  poverty.  Why  do  weputupwithour 
15  cent  mentalities?  Has  acid  or  psycho- 
logy or  anthropology  done  nothing  to  alter 
our  social  perceptions? 

This  wasn't  part  of  the  conversation  at 
the  public  hearing  last  week  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Public  Utilities  Commission.  The 
hearing  was  called  to  gauge  public  senti- 
ment about  a proposed  fare  Increase  to 
20  or  25  cents  for  the  city- owned  system 
of  buses,  tolleys  and  cable  cars  (MUNI). 

Representatives  of  retired  persons’ 
groups  got  up  to  argue  for  a nlckle  or 
dime  fare  during  certain  hours  exclus- 
ively for  retired  persons.  Then  a Trans- 
port Workers  Union  chief  got  up  to  say 
buses  were  primarily  a service,  ‘the 
poor  man’s  automobile,”  and  should  not 
be  a money-making  venture. 

Next  a downtown  businessman  rose  to 
say  In  hushed  tones,  “Business  Is  soft, 
gentlemen,*  followed  by  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  man  who  told  the  commission, 
‘an  across-the-board  fare  Increase  Is 
one  of  the  least  imaginative  of  propo- 
sals,” that  there  were ‘broader  Implica- 
tions," and  wound  up  by  saying,  ‘some 
believe  a free  transportation  system 
Is  Justified.” 

A cat  from  City  College  who  said  he 
represented  45,000  college  students 
spoke  against  a fare  increase  and  had 
his  speech  Interrupted  because  it  was 
over  three  minutes  long. 

A black  man  from  Hunters  Point  Co- 
ordinating Council  who  said  he  was  un- 
employed told  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
committee,  *Fm  for  riding  the  buses 
free.” . 

And  a professional  ‘city  planner,” 
William  Vickery,  from  Stanford  (who 
“usually  hangs  out  at  Columbia")  told 
the  group  a free  transit  system  was  one 
of  the  alternatives  the  commission  should 
consider.  (The  others  were  a 25  cent 
fare  during  rush  hours  and  If  necessary 
a city  sales  tax  to  pay  for  the  bus  sys- 
tem.) 


According  to  the  city  planner  It’s  more 
practical  to  have  free  buses.  More  prac- 
tical In  terms  of  number  of  people  moved, 
speed  of  travel  time,  number  of  cars  in 
San  Francisco,  cost  of  building  garages, 
ratio  of  transit  riders  to  various  fares, 
etc. 

Shovel  all  these  enlightened  ‘herd” 
figures  Into  a computer  and  you  come  up 
with  the  answer:  free  buses  would  pro- 
vide better  service  at  a lower  overall 
cost,  according  to  his  testimony. 

Supervisor  Jack  Morrison  is  already 
on  record  as  favoring  a free  transit  sys- 
tem. And  Supervisor  Blake  Interrupted 
the  hearing  to  jokingly  say  he  was  for 
free  buses. 

Studies  displayed  by  MUNI  general 
manager  John  Woods,  who  has  been  with 
the  system  three  months,  stated  that  if 
the  fare  were  raised  to  20  cents  six  per 
cent  of  the  present  riders  would  be  lost, 
and  If  the  fare  went  up  to  25  cents  12 
per  cent  of  the  system’s  present  riders 
would  be  lost. 

He  said  If  the  fare  were  cut  to  five 
cents  for  senior  citizens  a 12  per  cent 
rider  gain  would  be  forthcoming.  He 
said  the  system  would  take  in  $182,000 
from  senior  citizens  under  a nlckle 
fare  for  them  and  that  it  takes  In 
$488,000  from  them  now. 

He  did  not  explain  how  the  studies 
were  made.  The  TWU  chief  doubted 
their  validity.  The  MUNI  general  man- 
ager said  no  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
sider such  things  as  the  economic  im- 
pact on  the  downtown  area. 

A reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Express-Times  (me)  said  if  bus  fares 
were  eliminated  service  would  be  safer 
and  faster  because  drivers  would  be 
freed  from  making  and  counting  change 
and  Issuing  transfers. 

Finally  a society  matron,  Marjorie 
Warren,  from  one  of  the  city's  civic 
clubs,  who  evidently  was  at  home  among 
the  committee  members,  put  her  hands 
on  her  hips  and  said,  “I  hope  at  your 
next  meeting  you’re  better  prepared.  Go 
back  to  your  drawing  boards.” 

The  PUC  will  meet  again  at  2 p.m.  June 
18  in  City  Hall  at  which  time  they  will 
vote  on  fares.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission said  it  would  ‘appreciate  hear- 
ing from  the  public  in  writing  as  soon  as 
possible”  about  the  matter. 
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Cleaver  in  Court  In  Parole  Case 


Prospects  for  the  release  of  Black 
Panther  Minister  of  Information  Eldridge 
Cleaver  seemed  slightly  brighter  after 
a hearing  Monday  in  Solano  County 
Superior  Court  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Friends  of  Cleaver  were  surprised  at 
Judge  Raymond  Scherwln’s  apparent 
sympathy  toward  Cleaver  and  Irritation 
at  the  prosecution. 

Charles  Garry,  representing  Cleaver, 
challenged  the  three  reasons  the  Adult 
Authority  gave  for  rescinding  Cleaver’s 
parole: 

(1)  That  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
weapon  the  night  of  April  6,  when  he  was 
wounded  and  Black  Panther  Bobby  Hutton 
was  killed  by  Oakland  police; 

(2)  That  he  associated  with  people  of 
bad  reputation; 

(3)  That  he  failed  to  cooperate  with 
his  parole  officer  by  not  telephoning  him 
upon  his  (Cleaver’s)  return  from  New 
York. 

The  state’s  failure  to  produce  Clea- 
ver's parole  officer,  R L.  Bilideau,  in 
court,  made  its  case  appear  shaky. 
Bilideau  is  reported  to  be  privately  sym- 
pathetic to  Cleaver,  but  afraid  to  em- 


barrass the  Adult  Authority.  At  the 
hearing  Monday  the  prosecution  was 
reduced  to  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  ab- 
sent Bilideau — a piece  of  rank  hearsay 
which  angered  Judge  Scherwln. 

The  Black  Panther  arguments  run  as 
follows: 

(1)  There  has  never  been  any  evidence 
presented  that  Cleaver  possessed  a gun. 
The  Adult  Authority  has  simply  taken 
the  word  of  the  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment, without  hearing  any  witnesses  or 
having  them  cross-examined. 

(2)  The  “people  of  bad  reputation” 
Cleaver  associated  with  are  Black  Pan- 
thers. To  rescind  Cleaver’s  parole  for 
associating  with  them  is  Imprisonment 
on  purely  political  grounds. 

(3)  Cleaver  was  in  fact  careful  to  fol- 
low every  Instruction  from  his  parole 
officer. 

To  resolve  the  disputed  questions  of 
fact  would  require  some  form  of  open 
hearing  in  which  witnesses  could  testily 
and  be  cross-examined.  No  such  hearing 
has  ever  been  held. 

Informed  sources  expect  arullngfrom 
Judge  Scherwln  in  about  a week,  but  no 
date  has  been  set. 
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The  Great  Debate 

niarvin  garson 

The  Gene  and  Bobby  Show  ended  Saturday  night  in  the 
bewildering  anticlimax  of  the  great  debate  between  the 
principals,  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  (D.,  Minn.)  and 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D.,  N.Y.).  They  were  cast  as 
rivals  for  the  office  of  President. 

The  giant  listening  audience  of  25.5  million  Americans 
quickly  lost  attention,  and  spent  most  of  the  show  rum- 
maging about  in  the  refrigerator,  carrying  on  unrelated 
conversations,  or— in  the  case  of  a rude  minority— openly 
eering  the  performance. 


UC  Students  Rebel  Against  NBC 


The  hour-long  TV  special  was  taken  as 
a painfully  second- rate  exercise  In  theater 
of  cruelty  by  those  In  the  audience  who 
were  aware  that  Hubert  Humphrey,  either 
In  Ids  own  right  or  as  a front  man  for 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  had 
already  secured  the  nomination  which  Mc- 
Carthy and  Kennedy  were  portrayed  as 
seeking. 

The  great  debate  was  on  balance  a vlc- 
ory  for  McCarthy.  He  appeared  very  much 
•like  a President  of  the  United  States,  calm, 
wise  and  mellow;  Kennedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  looked  like  a candidate  for 
senior  class  president,  young,  bright  and 
snotty.  McCarthy's  statement  in  favor  of 
racial  Integration  (specifically,  that  some 
^federally- financed  public  housing  for  resi- 
lents  of  black  ghettoes  ought  to  be  con- 
structed In  suburban  areas)  did  not  hurt 
him  as  much  as  it  might  have.  It  came  late 
In  the  show,  at  a time  when  most  viewers 
had  given  up. 

Act  One  was  played  against  the  back- 
;round  of  the  tremendous  boost  in  public 
morale  which  followed  President 
Fohnson’s  announcement  March  31  that  he 
would  not  seek  renominatlon.  The  spirit 
>f  confidence  among  the  people  (or,  if  not 
sonfidence,  then  at  least  willingness  to 
sontlnue)  Is  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
Act  Two,  when  the  prospect  of  a Humphr  ey- 
Jixon  contest  bears  down  upon  the  public 
:onsclousness  with  its  full  weight.  The 
McCarthy  kids,  sensing  themselves  the 
'victims  of  a monstrous  betrayal,  join  the 
marchlst  youth  International  which  has 
already  ravaged  Prague,  Warsaw,  Berlin 
and  Paris,  and  which  now  threatens  to 
(turn  upon  America  just  as  the  “long  hot 
summer  of  1968"  finally  begins. 

Act  Two  (as  yet  untitled)  promises  to 
be  a great  deal  more  serious  and  bitter 
than  the  Gene  and  Bobby  Show.  It  is  ex- 
acted to  deal  with  the  taboo  theme  of  the 
lectoral  process  as  a cynical  fraud. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  hlppest 
and  most  sophisticated  of  the  official 
press,  showed  Its  awareness  of  the  change- 
I pver  by  dropping  Gene  and  Bobby  from  the 
favored  position  at  the  top  of  the  front 
|®&e-  On  the  day  before  the  primary,  the 
Chronicle  led  with  WAR  ON  OUR  WORLD 
— referring  to  “youth  In  turmoil"  all  over 
■Europe  and  America. 


i 20bert  novick 

Taking  a lesson  from  Alameda  County, 
e Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
rrested  ten  chicano  political  organizers 
n felony  charges  of  conspiring  to  disturb 
e {>eace-  Armed  with  grand  jury  indlct- 
Jjents,  last  Friday  the  LAPD  raided  the 
b ces  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  chicano 
spaper  La  Raza  and  of  the  Brown 
rets  (Mexican- American  self-defense 
organization). 

addition  to  arresting  La  Raza’s 

iha  0I-  ^ Rlsco  and  Brown  Beret  chair- 

flip  CrUZ  01meda>  the  Police  confiscated 

Ban /nd  destr°yed  valuable  equipment. 

rtn-i  °r  each  of  the  ten  arrested  was  orl- 
fdany  set  at  $12  500 

bv  h®  charges  grow  out  of  the  role  played 
Ea  ' . organizers  In  the  strike  of  10,000 
last  m °S  AnSe,es  Wgh  school  students 
fiuhn.  nCh'  At  0131  tlme  many  prominent 
KennLt fl lgures>  Including  Senator  Robert 
dents'  V expressed  support  for  the  stu- 
surrr  ,mands.  Therefore  it  was  not  so 
Sr  slng  that  a great  deal  of  support. 


“Suddenly,  there’s  hope  In  America" 
was  the  theme  of  the  McCarthy  campaign 
and  Indeed  of  the  entire  Gene  and  Bobby 
Show.  In  the  real  world,  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam grew  more  ferocious,  tension  between 
the  races  became  unbearable,  and  the 
preparations  of  Tactical  Police  Squads 
became  more  and  more  ominous.  But  of- 
ficially there  was  hope,  In  the  person  of 
Gene  McCarthy  for  the  middle  classes  and 
Robert  Kennedy  for  the  lower  classes. 
People  pretended  that  the  war  was  over 
and  the  long  hot  summer  would  never 
come.  Suddenly,  there  was  hope — and 
soon,  just  as  suddenly,  there  will  be 
despair. 


PG&EBomb 

from  our  own  correspondent 

After  a ten-week  bombing  pause  that 
was  not  matched  by  any  reciprocal  re- 
straint on  the  enemy  side,  the  PG&E 
saboteurs  resumed  activities  and  toppled 
three  70-foot  transmission  towers  on 
Election  Day. 

The  sabotage  action  blacked  out  300,- 
000  homes  and  Interfered  with  voting  In 
20  East  Bay  election  precincts.  The 
Election  Day  bombings  constitute  a sig- 
nificant escalation  of  the  war,  as  the 
saboteurs  used  the  more  powerful  plas- 
tic bombs  for  the  first  time. 

The  multiple  attacks  were  made  pos- 
sible by  unseasonably  good  weather,  a 
heavy  fog  covering  the  area.  The  attacks 
were  the  seventh  successful  mission  in 
the  East  Bay  since  February  1. 

On  another  front,  a bulldozer  being 
used  to  destroy  homes  on  Berkeley  Way 
between  Bonita  and  Milvia  was  severely 
damaged  by  a bomb  Monday  night.  This 
was  the  saboteurs’  heaviest  action  yet 
Inside  the  Berkeley  city  limits. 

American  Ambassador  Averill  Harri- 
man  refused  to  comment  on  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  bombings  were  an  attempt 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies 
to  put  teeth  Into  their  offer  to  refrain 
from  bombing  the  United  States. 

Spokesmen  for  the  saboteurs  refused 
to  comment  on  their  plans  for  the  1968 
Humphrey- Nixon  election. 


financial  and  otherwise,  was  forthcoming 
from  the  liberal  community  In  Los 
Angeles.  Even  the  McCarthy  people  offered 
$8,000.  On  Monday  evening  ball  was  low- 
ered to  $250  and  the  defendants  were  re- 
leased. 

The  suprising  element  was  the  absence 
of  any  gesture  of  support  from  Senator 
Kennedy,  who  until  now  has  been  the  over- 
whelming favorite  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community.  The  day  before  the 
primary,  he  managed  to  disillusion  the 
most  solid  bloc  of  voters  In  the  state  com- 
mitted to  his  candidacy. 

Within  hours  of  the  release  of  the  ten 
prisoners,  the  two  Spanish-language  news- 
papers In  Los  Angeles  had  endorsed 
Senator  McCarthy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

Eight  years  ago  John  Kennedy  secured 
the  release  of  Martin  Luther  King  from 
jail  and  won  a presidential  election.  His 
brother1  s failure  to  make  the  same  gesture 
in  East  Los  Angeles  may  cost  him  the 
California  primary  and  the  Democratic 
nomination. 


A spontaneous  insurrection  by  five 
thousand  Berkeley  students  last  week  al- 
most prevented  the  filming  of  a prime- 
time NBC  network  show. 

The  Student  Campaign,  a scholarship 
fund  drive  to  aid  poor  students,  had  ad- 
vertised a free  concert  by  the  Chambers 
Brothers  for  Friday  afternoon  In  the 
Greek  Theater.  When  the  thousands  of 
students  gathered  at  the  appointed  time 
In  the  Greek  Theater  they  received  a mild 
surprise. 

Instead  of  a free  concert,  the  NBC  net- 
work was  filming  a TV  show,  with  the 
students  as  the  audience.  The  show, 
called  ‘Showcase  68”  was  a nationwide 
screening  of  new  “talent."  There  were 
to  be  several  acts,  the  best  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a panel  of  Judges. 

Lloyd  Thaxton,  a well  known  turkey 
from  LA,  best  known  to  those  who  watch 
the  afternoon  teeny-bopper  dance  shows, 
moderated.  Within  five  minutes,  Thaxton 
managed  to  make  five  thousand  enemies. 
Dressed  In  a ridiculous  suit  and  wearing 
a nervous,  overly  toothy  smile,  Thaxton 
responded  to  audience  hostility  with  ner- 
vous giggles  and  terrible  jokes. 

Thaxton’ s Job  was  to  get  the  audience 
to  do  a spell-out  of  “Showcase.”  When  he 
tried,  he  was  booed  off  the  stage.  The 
Chambers  Brothers,  the  group  the  audi- 
ence had  come  to  see,  next  tried  to  lead 
the  spell-out,  but  with  only  minimal  suc- 
cess. One  student  In  the  back  succeeded 
In  getting  the  audience  to  spell  out  “bull- 
shit.” 

Students  then  were  allowed  to  sit  In  the 
front  section.  Berkeley's  grubbiest  group 
responded  by  grabbing  all  the  front  rows. 
Small  groups  started  chanting  “Free 
Huey,"  and  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.” 

Eleven  and  twelve  year  olds  sat  on- 
stage, passing  cigarettes  back  and  forth 
(Joints?). 

Tom  Donahue  of  KSAN  then  acted  as 
mediator.  He  told  the  audience  that  he 
was  having  a great  time,  but  that  NBC 
was  seriously  considering  not  doing  the 
show.  “Needless  to  say,  they've  aban- 
doned the  ‘Showcase1  spell-out." 

He  explained  that  he  didn't  know  about 
the  other  cats  that  would  appear,  but  the 
Chambers  Brothers  did  need  the  national 
exposure  because  they  were  virtually  un- 
known outside  California. 

The  audience  agreed  that  the  show 
should  go  on,  but  demanded  one  more 
concession:  that  NBC  donate  to  the  Stu- 


dent Campaign.  NBC  agreedand  the  show 
began. 

The  acts  were  all  terrible.  One  trio 
of  cleancut  boys  from  the  suburbs  of 
New  York  sang  about  what  a hard  time 
they  were  having  working  in  the  coal 
mines.  There  was  a ventriloquist  and  a 
singer  In  the  Perry  Como  style,  and 
Bobby  Goldsboro. 

It  was  obvious  that  Goldsboro  was  being 
built  up  to  win  the  best  act  award.  His 
main  talent  consisted  in  making  cricket 
noises.  Time  and  again  he  would  deliber- 
ately chirp  Into  the  microphone,  then 
nonchalantly  sit  back  and  wait  for  audi- 
ence laughter  that  never  came.  He 
couldn’t  finish  tils  second  song  and  rather 
than  antagonize  the  audience  with  repeat 
takes,  the  producer  decided  to  dub  the 
whole  thing. 

The  show  was  going  on  at  the  mercy 
of  the  audience.  Some  acts  would  be 
greeted  with  complete  silence,  others 
with  sarcastic  applause  and  “V"  signs. 

Finally,  the  Chambers  Brothers  came 
on.  The  entire  audience  clapped  in  time 
to  the  music.  Applause  was  tumultuous. 
The  Judges  were  Introduced.  “That  well 
known  Bay  Area  columnist,  Jack  Russell 
(complete  silence)  and  the  two  well  known 
disc  Jockeys,  Johnny  Holliday  and  Tom 
Donahue  (In an  earlier  rehearsal  Holliday 
had  been  booed  when  Introduced  separ- 
ately)." 

There  was  a moment  of  tension.  Thax- 
ton nearly  fell  off  the  stage  he  was  so 
nervous.  All  knew  that  lynchings  were 
likely  if  the  Chambers  Brothers  were  not 
picked  as  the  best  act.  They  were,  and 
the  entire  audience  went  wild  with  ap- 
plause. 

Afterwards,  the  Chambers  Brothers 
gave  a free  concert  and  the  audience  went 
away  happy.  NBC  will  film  Its  next  show 
at  Humboldt  State  College. 


pfp  convention 

The  San  Francisco  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  will  reconstitute  Itself  at  an  open 
convention  this  weekend  (June  8 and  9)  at 
55  Colton  Street.  Every  Peace  and  Free- 
dom registrant  who  attends  gets  one  vote, 

Registration  is  from  8 am  to  9 am.  Dues 
of  $1  will  be  charged  at  the  door.  Call 
431-0383  for  further  information. 


LA  PD  Busts  Brown  Berets 


Francis  Heisler 


photo  by  Jeff  Blankfort 

David  Harris: 
Willful  Violator 

Jan  garden 

Judge  Carter:  You  are  one  of  the  most 
willful  violators  I have  ever  seen.  I usually 
give  draft  objectors  18  months,  but  I sen- 
tence you  to  three  years  In  prison. 

David  Harris:  1 think  ultimately  the  people 
around  the  world  will  judge  me  Innocent. 
To  build  love  Into  a political  fact,  you  have 
to  become  a criminal  In  modern  America. 

•1  can  now  speak  as  a criminal," 
David  Harris  told  the  couples  and  families 
gathered  In  Palo  Alto  Park  (across  from 
the  Stanford  Shopping  Center)  at  a Resist- 
ance picnic.  Two  policemen  listened  In, 
at  one  point  telling  a band  whose  volume 
could  not  span  Hippie  Hill  that  they  were 
playing  too  loud. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  In  June  and  David 
Harris  was  playing  a zither  at  the  picnic. 
Resistance  people  from  points  like  Los 
Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  San  Diego  had  spent 
three  days  beside  the  Pacific  High  pool 
planning  a caravan  of  talent  to  travel 
through  the  state  this  summer  and  teach 
people  to  oppose  the  Selective  Service  sys- 
tem. A Resistance  newspaper  from  Boston 
named  the  states  (New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Georgia)and countries 
(Sweden,  France,  Switzerland)  where  one 
could  find  other  Resistance  projects. 

In  the  courtroom,  author  Kay  Boyle 
hands  Non-Violence  Institute  director  Ira 
Sandperl  a copy  of  her  latest  book,  Being 
Geniuses  Together.  They  sit  In  the  front 
row,  next  to  Joan  Baez  and  her  parents, 
who  are  grey,  reserved,  and  handsome. 
The  Harris  parents  sit  a few  rows  back, 
among  young  Reslsters  and  groovy  spec- 
tators. David's  attorney  pop  has  freckles 
and  glasses  and  his  mom  is  wearlnkapink 
coat  and  smiling. 

David  Is  comfortably  att  racting  attention 
from  the  witness  chair.  He  Is  elegant  in 
blond  muttonchop  sideburns,  a charcoal 
3-piece  suit,  and  black  leather  shoes  with 
silver  buckles. 

David's  lawyer,  Francis  Heisler,  Esq., 
is  a distinguished  silver-haired  man  who 
came  here  from  Switzerland  in  1924.  He 
has  defended  600  draft  cases,  taking  20  to 


COURT  MARTIAL 
OF  CONSCIENCE 


james  william 

Pvt.  Ken  Stolte  Jr.  and  PFC  Daniel 
Amlck  have  each  been  sentenced  to  four 
years'  imprisonment  and  a dishonorable 
discharge  for  circulating  a leaflet  among 
their  fellow  soldiers  which  expressed 
their  views  on  the  war  and  called  for  a 
serviceman's  union  to  express  their 
common  grievances.  The  trial  was  the 
army's  latest  development  in  the  perse- 
cution of  people  who  have  their  own  ideas. 
For  anyone  facing  the  draft,  it  should  be 
an  important  consideration. 

Monday  morning  the  jury  of  officers 
enters,  and  the  trial  begins.  Four  of  the 
seven  jurors  wear  arm  patches  signify- 
ing past  engagement  In  Vietnam.  The 
law  officer  (judge)  has  also  returned 
from  Vietnam. 

The  prosecution  charges  first  that,  In 
violation  of  article  134  of  the  UCMJ 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice),  PVT 
Kenneth  Stolte,  Jr.  and  PFC  Daniel  Amlck 
did  on  or  about  21  February  1968 publicly 
utter  statements  disloyal  to  the  United 
States,  with  design  to  promote  disloyalty 
and  disaffection  among  the  troops  and 
civilian  populace.  Second  that,  in  viola- 
tion of  article  81  of  the  UCMJ,  they  did 
on  the  same  date  conspire  together  to 
commit  the  above  offense  and,  In  order 
to  effect  the  object  of  said  conspiracy, 
did  publish  and  distribute  leaflets  urging 
the  formation  of  a union  to  voice  their 
opposition  to  the  war. 

Defense  Attorney  Francis  Heisler  of 
the  ACLU  steals  the  Initiative  from  the 
army  by  requesting  an  out  of  court  hear- 
ing on  a point  of  law.  The  jury  leaves,  and 
Heisler,  addressing  the  law  officer, 
moves  that  the  charges  be  dismissed  on 
constitutional  grounds,  because  article 
134  is  overly  broad  and,  at  least  as  ap- 
plied in  this  case,  interferes  with  the 
first  amendment  right  of  free  expression 
and  the  sixth  amendment  right  of  freedom 
of  assembly.  He  takes  the  rest  of  the 
morning  to  argue  his  point,  recalling  a 
list  of  high  court  decisions  to  establish 
the  following: 

1)  Foreign  policy  is  not  exempted  from 
the  first  amendment. 

2)  National  unity  Is  an  end  which  pub- 
lic officials  may  foster  by  persuasion 
and  example,  but  they  may  not  do  so  by 
force. 

3)  To  be  meaningful,  freedom  cannot 
be  simply  for  little  things,  but  for  those 
Issues  that  touch  the  very  heart  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Statements 
criticizing  public  policy  must  be  pro- 
tected. To  judge  otherwise  would  be  a 
rather  unflattering  estimate  of  the  ap- 
peal of  our  Institutions  to  free  minds. 

4)  The  Supreme  Court  cases  advoca- 
ting debate  on  political  issues  have  all 
been  made  categorically;  nowhere  do  they 
allow  for  an  exception  to  be  made  for 
people  who  happen  to  live  at  Fort  Ord, 
California. 

5)  The  'war  power"  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  invoked  to  limit  free- 
dom of  expression.  Implicit  In  the  term 
"national  defense”  is  the  notion  of  de- 
fending those  ideals  which  for  200  years 
have  set  this  country  apart. 

6)  The  law  judges  actions  only;  what  a 
man  thinks  is  of  no  concern  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

7)  Advocacy  and  belief  go  hand  in 
hand;  there  can  be  no  meaningful  free- 
dom unless  both  are  allowed. 
SERVICEMEN  DON’T  RATE  C*=0=C«3 

The  trial  counsel  argues  against  dis- 
missal, citing  thr  e or  four  cases  of  its 
own  to  make  the  following  points: 

I)  First  amendment  rights  are  subject 
to  restrictions  of  time  and  other  relevant 
circumstances,  such  as  profession.  Ab- 
solute protection  is  most  necessary  for 
people  in  public  office  however,  since 
government  employees  are  employed  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  government, 
their  public  interests  should  not  contra- 
dict the  material  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment. Servicemen,  furthermore,  because 


of  the  overriding  national  interest,  just 
don’t  rate. 

2)  Article  134  of  the  UCMJ  is  essen- 
tial to  the  army  since  no  man  willingly 
lays  down  his  life  for  a cause  he  be- 
lieves unjust. 

3)  The  government  can’t  understand 
how  article  134  could  be  unconstitution- 
ally vague  since  it’s  gotten  away  with 
using  it  before. 

The  law  officer  agrees  to  take  the 
motion  under  advisement  during  lunch, 
and  declares  a recess. 

Amlck  joins  his  father  for  lunch,  and 
Stolte  goes  to  an  off-base  restaurant  with 
a group  of  interested  civilians.  Stolte, 
asked  about  his  idea  for  forming  a union, 
comments  Tin  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
armies,  certainly  not  any  army  organized 
like  this  one.  I think  a union  would  at 
least  humanize  the  army." 

EXHIBIT  NUMBER  ONE  0=o=cs=*0 
After  lunch,  the  law  officer  denies  the 
motion  for  dismissal,  and  the  prosecution 
begins  its  case.  Amick  and  Stolte  plead 
not  guilty.  Their  leaflet  now  becomes 
prosecution  exhibit  number  one. 

The  second  prosecution  witness  Is  one 
of  the  12  basic  trainees  who  received  the 
leaflet  outside  the  chapel.  He  had  read 
the  first  line  or  so  and  handed  it  to  the 
private  in  charge. 

Heisler:  'What  made  you  feel  the  leaf- 
let was  something  you  shouldn’t  have?” 
‘The  first  line  or  two." 

Heisler  reads  each  sentence  in  the 
first  two  lines,  asking  what  isobjection- 
able  about  each  one.  WE  PROTEST  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM.  WE  KNOW  THAT 
WAR  WILL  NEVER  BRING  ABOUT 
PEACE.  PEACE  CAN  ONLY  BE  OB- 
TAINED THROUGH  PEACEFUL  MEANS. 
“Well,  wliat’s  the  story?  Pve  read  every 
full  sentence  in  the  first  two  lines. 
You've  stated  that  there  was  one  of 
these  sentences  which  you  objected  to, 
now  Just  which  one  was  it?" 

‘I  think  what  I meant  was  the  very 
first  line,  'We  protest’  (the  title).  You 
didn't  read  that  line.” 

“Oh,  I see.  Do  you  happen  to  know, 
are  you  allowed  to  protest?” 

•Don’t  know." 

'Was  it  that  you  just  didn’t  want  to 
read  the  leaflet?' 

“Yes." 

“Did  reading  the  first  one  or  two  lines 
of  the  leaflet  cause  you  in  any  way  to 
become  disloyal?" 

“No.” 

“In  any  way  not  as  good  a soldier?” 
"No." 

'Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  dis- 
affected?" 

'No." 

“Neither  do  I."  (Laughter  from  the 
audience.) 

All  the  witnesses  are  asked  similar 
loyalty  questions  with  similar  results. 
WITH  THE  FBI  o=o=^>=cr>=C3 
The  third  witness  (the  private  In  charge 
of  the  12  basic  trainees):  “When  I read 
the  first  two  lines,  I saw  what  It  was  and 
collected  them.  Later  after  1 had  read 
the  entire  leaflet,  I handed  them  over  to 
the  platoon  sergeant,  who  is  with  the 
FBI." 

Heisler:  “If  the  same  statements  ap- 
peared in  the  Monthly  Peninsula  Herald, 
would  you  feel  you  should  collect  it?” 
"Yes,  I think  I would.” 

“By  what  authority  did  you  collect 
these  leaflets?  Did  anyone  tell  you  that 
you  are  to  prevent  basic  trainees  from 
reading  ANYTHING?" 

'No." 

The  fourth  witness  is  the  platoon  ser- 
geant who,  after  reading  one  of  the 
leaflets,  stuffed  it  into  his  vest  pocket 
and  set  out  (unsuccessfully)  to  apprehend 
PVT  Ken  Stolte  and  PFC  Daniel  Amick, 
whose  names  he  had  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  leaflet.  Later  he  gave  the  leaflet 
to  his  captain. 

Heisler  asks,  “Why  did  you  set  out  to 
apprehend  these  two  men?" 

“For  passing  out  propaganda." 
'Anything  anti-war  and  pro-peace  is 
propaganda?" 


“Yes.  The  leaflets  were  not  in 
with  -the  policy  of  the  Unites  su  C* 
Army."  J -s 

“What  in  the  leaflet  is  not?” 

The  sergeant  reads  through  the  w, 

“ ‘ . express  our  dissension . • J ; 

means  to  commit  mutiny." 

“Is  that  so?  What  do  you  think 'muti™ 
means?"  1J 

'To  go  against  a command,  refuse in 
obey  a lawful  order." 

‘That  is  certainly  not  what  ‘mutiny 
means.  But  tell  me,  where  did  you 
the  conclusion  that  speaking  out  agalL 
what  the  army  is  doing  is  mutiny  .'" 

There  is  some  discussion,  the  sereen 
finally  concludes:  “From  my  upbrimS- 
then." 

Heisler  runs  his  hand  through  hlsloic 
white  hair,  “Tell  me,  did  that  part 
your  upbringing  which  led  you  to  ttjs 
conclusion  ever  include  any  kind  of  re. 
ligious  training?" 

The  witness  thinks  a moment,  some- 
what  startled,  “No.” 

Heisler  looks  tired  and  sad,  as  u 
thinking  of  his  years  under  the  Genres 
Nazis.  'Ahh,  I thought  so.  That  will  tf 
all." 

THE  IDEAL  SOLDIER  C>=C3=c>=ci 
The  fifth  witness,  the  captain,  has  i 
fresh  battle  scar  across  his  forehead,  t- 
is  clean-cut  and  likeable;  in  fact,  quit, 
the  ideal  soldier.  He  had  read  the  lea!- 
let.  Realizing  there  aren't  any  dislop] 
statements  in  the  leaflet,  he  takes  fc 
view  that  only  when  taken  as  a w hole  Is 
the  leaflet  a disloyal  statement.  Heisler, 
however,  wants  to  confirm  this,  and  re- 
sumes his  technique  of  reading  line  bj 
line:  "...  Peace  can  only  be  obtained 
through  peaceful  means.  War  cannot  be 
rationalized,  justified  or  condoned.  U 
you  want  to  fight  for  peace,  stop  killing 
people.  The  greatest  contribution  Amer- 
ica can  make  toward  world  peace  Is  Is 
become  a peaceful  nation.  TheCommiz- 
1st  paranoia  that  we  possess  does  w 
justify  what  we  are  doing  to  the  couotri 
of  Vietnam  and  its  people.  If  a Coe- 
munist  power-play  Is  being  enacted,  ii 
must  be  thwarted  in  some  other  way. 
This  stupidity  of  war  must  end.  Tcc 
many  of  our  friends,  not  to  mention  ih 
Vietnamese,  are  being  killed  for  nothlnz 
for  the  foolish  game  of  politics.  Youai 
a human  being  with  a free  will  have  tie 
right,  If  not  the  obligation,  to  speak  to 
against  these  atrocities.  You  have  tfc 
free  will  to  refuse  to  be  a part  of  thl* 
stupidity.  Our  government  is  suppose: 
to  represent  us,  not  rule  us  Do  tie 
American  people  want  this  war?  Do  if, 
who  must  actively  participate,  have  aij 
desire  for  this  war?  Then  why  do  vs 
have  it?  Why  do  we  allow  it  to  contlPK 
day  after  day?” 

Heisler  is  interrupted  by  the  capulh 
'I’ve  already  said  any  one  statemec 
can’t  be  considered  disloyal;  many  ci 
them  are  fallacious,  yes,  but  not  dis- 
loyal " 

■ Which  ones  are  fallacious?” 

' For  example,  ‘We  know  that  war  *U 
never  bring  about  peace.’  ” 

'Did  any  war  ever  bring  about  peace? 
After  some  discussion,  the  captain^- 
mlts  he  hasn’t  heard  of  any.  Heals 
thinks  the  leaflet  might  lead  other  see 
dlers  to  commit  disloyal  acts,  tut  o *"• 
imagine  what  kind.  Heisler  talks  at® 
paranoia. 

Next,  Heisler  compares  the  leafle 
with  Fullbright’s  “Arrogance  of  Power, 
Tolstoi’s  “War  and  Peace,"  the  writing 
of  Albert  Camus,  and  the  criticisms 
U S policy  by  the  large  newspapers* 
allied  nations  such  as  England,  »t 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  witness  ' 
cuses  them  all  on  one  ground  or  anoto  , 
so  Heisler  tries  something  else. 

“Have  you  heard  of  the  United  Sta 
Constitution?" 

“Yes." 

'Have  you  heard  of  the  first  amen- 
ment?" 

“Yes,  I have." 

“Do  you  believe  that  these  two 
are  protected  under  it?" 

“Yes,  but  there  are  limitations  « 
its  scope.  Soldiers,  for  instance,  ■ 
subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regu 
of  the  United  States  Army.”  ..1 

‘Can  you  think  of  any  rule  <-’r  r"= .,J 
tion  which  says  that  these  two ■■ 
shouldn’ t have  been  passing  out  "■ 

such  as  this?"  .jB 

“No  - well,  in  effect,  yes  I <'&• I 
know  that  every  soldier,  whether  n 
lists  or  is  drafted,  takes  the  e 
induction  and  swears  to  be  1°> 

United  States  Army.”  nictitf* 

“ Do  you  know  the  oath  of  ind 


David  Harris 


Harris 


the  Supreme  Court.  In  1964,  when  Harris 
was  18  and  doing  civil  rights  work  In  Mis- 
sissippi, Heisler  was  defending  two  candy 
factory  workers  who  had  refused  Induction. 
The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  cases 
when  it  heard  that  4 per  cent  of  the  candy 
the  workers  made  went  to  the  government. 
(People  who  supply  the  government  with 
things  don’t  have  to  put  up  their  lives.) 
Heisler1  s arguments  for  David  go  back  to 
quotes  from  George  Washington  pardoning 
the  Quakers  for  refusing  to  be  Inducted 
into  the  American  Revolution. 

An  empty  ceremony  begins.  Assistant 
US  Attorney  Langford  charges  David  with 
willful  and  intentional  failure  to  submit  to 
induction.  He  brings  in  Selective  Service 
Auditor  Miss  Thompkin  and  we  find  out,  in 
the  cross-examination,  that  David’s  re- 
quest for  an  appeal  was  overlooked  in  his 


processing.  David  waives  his  right  to  an 
appeal.  He  wants  the  Supreme  Court  to 
acquit  him  by  declaring  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  unconstitutional.  But 
that  Court  has  just  upheld  the  ferocious 
penalties  prescribed  by  Congress  for  draft 
card  burners,  with  only  Douglas  dissent- 
ing. The  judges  are  scared. 

The  next  prosecution  witnesses  are  FBI 
Special  Agent  James  Llle  and  Lieutenant 
Dull.  Llle  says: "David  refused  Induction." 
Dull  says:"Daviddldn’treport."  The  tight- 
lipped  witnesses  step  down  looking  straight 
out. 

The  defense  begins  and  David  follows 
his  mother  on  the  witness  stand.  Tolstoy, 
Gandhi  and  Thoreau  are  Resistance  lead- 
ers in  the  defendant’s  eyes.  He  is  trying  to 
live  up  to  his  education — to  form  a political 
organization  based'on  brotherhood,  on  love 
and  labor  in  the  name  of  the  people,  The 
people  are  the  oppressed,  sympathetically 
drawn  from  his  readings  and  his  civil 
rights  experiences. 

“When  a society  rejects  brotherhood  as 
an  organizing  symbol,  it  leads  to  the  de- 
struction of  other  societies,"  David  says. 
■Vietnam  is  not  the  exception  but  rather 


Photo  by  Jeffrey  Blankfort 

the  practice."  When  he  refused  Induction 
on  January  17,  “for  me  to  exist  as  a man 
and  for  me  to  exist  as  a human  being,  the 
only  thing  I could  do  was  stand  up  and  make 
that  statement,  ...  It  was  the  way  l walk 
by  somebody  on  the  street  and  make  the 
decision  not  to  kill  him.  . . In  the  world  of 
brdtherfjood,  thdre  16  no  6uch  ttilrtg  Wan 
induction  center." 

David  chose  to  transcend  the  courtroom 
rather  than  succumb  to  the  mechanics  of 
due  process.  He  told  the  Sacramento  Bee: 
“Fear  is  the  cement  that  holds  the  Select- 
ive Service  system  together  and  everyone 
who  carries  a draft  card  16  his  own  storm 
trooper."  He  told  fellow  resisters:  “You 
and  1 have  a Joyous  opportunity  to  build  a 
world.  Our  lives  are  the  see<’s  of  that 
world.  It’ll  never  be  built  If  you  and  I don’t 
begin  it," 

David’ s personal  form  or  civil  disobed- 
ience is  to  go  on  trial  for  his  beliefs.  David 
Harris,  22,  has  graduated  from  being  an 
honors  student  at  Fresno  High  School  and 
Stanford  University  to  being  a spokesman 
for  universal  brotherhood  and  man. 

The  best  people  are  &oing  to  Jail  these 
days. 


$ yes  " 

.would  you  please  repeat  it?" 

• I swear  to  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  . ."  At  this  point  the 
•ire  courtroom  breaks  out  laughing, 
^nd  the  law  officer  declares  a ten- minute 

Ssa'fbee  COUNTRY 
Heisler  moves  the  case  be  dismissed 
. lack  of  evidence;  the  law  officer 
takes  the  motion  under  advisement  until 
the  next  morning  and  recesses  the  court. 

The  first  defense  witnesses  are  Amick 
and  stolte,  who  testify  how  they  learned 
in  school  that  they  were  brought  up  in  a 
free  country,  with  rights  other  people 
didn't  have,  including  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms.  Stolte  thinks,*  All  human 
beings  have  the  right  to  express  feelings. 
A GI  more  than  anyone  should  be  allowed 
to  question  policy  because  he’ s sent  to  kill 
or  be  killed." 

Both  men  agree  that  loyalty  doesn't 
mean  io  follow  blindly  - that  is  the  pat- 
tern of  a totalitarian  system.  They  have 
read  such  things  as  Ghandl,  the  Bible,  and 
Zen,  and  have  concluded  they  wouldn’ t be 
afraid  to  juxtapose  democratic  ideas  to 
totalitarianism.  Heisler  comments  how 
ironic  it  is  that  because  of  this  belief  in 
democracy,  they  ended  up  in  a general 
courtmartial 

Neither  Amick  nor  Stolte  had  any  poli- 
tical affiliation  before  entering  the  Army 
and  were  not  vitally  interested  in  politics: 
but,  says  Amick,  “Coming  into  the  Army 
throws  you  right  into  the  middle  of  it.” 
Amick  wasn’t  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  at  first,  so  he 
began  reading  magazines  and  daily  pa- 
pers, mostly  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Look;  he  noticed  that  most  of  the  wri- 
ters thought  something  was  wrong,  and  he 
points  out,  “Most  of  the  things  said  in 
the  papers  were  much  stronger  than  what 
we  said,  so  I presume  they  liad  more  in- 
formation than  we  did.”  Heisler  empha- 
sizes this  point  by  reading  the  pointed 
statements  of  General  Gavin  and  General 
Shoup,  He  wants  to  know  why  Stolte  and 
Amick  are  disloyal  if  the  generals  are 
not. 

CHRISTIAN  UPBRINGING 
Amick  and  Stolte  had  met  by  chance 
after  entering  the  Army;  both  felt  and 
expressed  misgivings  about  the  conflict 
between  Christian  upbringing  and  Army 
reality.  They  used  to  go  to  the  library 
just  to  talk.  One  evening  Stolte  typed 
out  a statement.  Amick  was  willing  to  co- 
sign  it  because  he  agreed  with  it  in 
principle,  although  it  wasn't  exactly  the 
way  he  would  have  written  it. 

Since  the  Army  hadn’t  told  them  they 
didn't  have  their  constitutional  rights 
now  that  they  were  soldiers,  they  felt  free 
I to  distribute  the  leaflet.  “Stolte  and  I 
wanted  to  see  if  we  could  meet  others 
opposed  to  the  war.  We  had  thought  about 
making  a petition  and  sending  it  to  the 
President." 

Under  further  questioning,  Amick  in- 
sists they  never  intended  to  encourage 
ilsloyalty. 

"If  you  had  known  you  were  committing 
an  offense,  would  you  have  published 
his?" 

“No,  but  if  I had  read  the  articles  of 
the  UCMJ  I'm  charged  with,  I wouldn’t 
ave  seen  any  prohibitions  against  our 
ictlvities.” 

Amick  is  asked  about  the  sentence 
If  you  want  to  fight  for  peace,  stop  kill- 
ing people."  He  explains  that  it  was  aimed 
only  at  the  policy  of  killing,  not  at  any 
individual  The  prosecution  maintains 
, the  leaflet  is,  at  the  least,  subject 

misinterpretation. 

iih*e*S*er  as*{s  Amick  if  he  knows  any 
* tr  tlme  In  history  when  someone’s 
natements  were  misinterpreted. 

“Jesus." 

"And  what  did  they  do  to  him?" 

Because  Stolte  wrote  the  leaflet,  the 
rosecutlon  questions  him  further, 
is  politics  a foolish  game?" 

Stolte:  “Yes,  I think  so.  Anyone  who 
manipulates  men  to  the  point  of  killing 
s*Wng  in  a foolish  game." 
th  do  you  meajl  by  ’organize’  in 

e phrase  ‘We  are  organizing  a 
inlon  ...’?■ 

" Anything  done  in  an  orderly  manner 

is  organized." 

rl  uS  concludes  the  cross-examination, 
Heisler  moves- for  a directed  verdict 
i not  guilty  on  the  grounds  that  thepro- 
cution  has  failed  utterly  to  prove  its 
sc  Court  is  recessed  until  the  next 
horning. 


MANKIND  IS  NO  ACCIDENT 

For  the  concluding  remarks,  the  pro- 
secution waives  its  opening  statement. 
Heisler,  not  having  any  arguments  to 
refute,  presents  his  concluding  state- 
ment: 

“Is  it  disloyal  to  be  loyal  to  mankind? 
The  United  States  is  an  accident  of  poli- 
tics and  geography,  but  mankind  is  no 
accident.  Therefore  one  must  ask  where 
is  the  source  and  goal  to  which  all  loyalty 
ought  to  be  directed?  Is  it  the  state,  or  is 
there  some  higher  object  of  allegiance?" 

He  reads  the  entire  leaflet,  comment- 
ing on  the  reasonableness  of  each  sen- 
tence in  turn: 

“Why  do  we  allow  it  to  continue  day 
after  day?  We  are  tired  of  it.  We  are 
tired  of  all  the  lies  about  war,  the  false 
ideals,  the  empty  reasoning.  We  see  the 
reality  of  war  ; it  is  a pointless,  meaning- 
less, and  tragic  battle  between  two  dif- 
fering factions  of  human  beings.  Even 
the  most  degenerate  of  animals  don’t 
organize  and  institutionalize  their  quar- 
rels. Man’s  emergence  from  the  dark 
ages  is  long  overdue. 

•We  are  unitingand  organizing  to  voice 
our  opposition  to  this  war.  If  you  want  to 
be  constructive  towards  buildlnga  better 
world,  then  stop  being  destructive.  If  you 
really  want  to  work  for  peace  and  free- 
dom, then  Join  us  in  our  opposition.  We 


are  organlzinga  union  in  order  to  express 
our  dissention  and  grievances.  If  inter- 
ested and  wish  further  information,  then 
contact: 

PVT.  KEN  STOLTE  JR. 

PFC  DANIEL  AMICK* 

“I  WON’T  BORE  YOU* 

There  is  a long  hush  in  the  courtroom. 
Finally  the  prosecuting  attorney  rises  to 
his  feet;  then,  assuming  the  role  of  victor 
by  default,  turns  squarely  to  attorney 
Heisler  and  begins,  •Gentlemen  of  the 
court,  I won’t  bore  you  with  a lengthy 
closing  argument. 

“We  are  not  dealing  with  a nineteenth 
century  Russian  author  (Heisler  had  re- 
ferred to  Tolstoi),  we  are  dealing  with 
two  men  who  took  an  oath  to  defend  their 
country  from  its  enemies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic;  and  who  did  so  by  passing 
out  statements  to  basic  trainees  in  order 
to  cause  dissention  and  impair  the  war 
effort. 

“The  court  should  consider  the  state- 
ment, ‘If  you  want  to  fight  for  peace, 
stop  killing  people.’  How  does  one  stop 
killing  except  by  refusing  orders  when 
ordered  into  combat?  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  such  a statement  could  undermine 
the  will  of  the  troops  and  their  willing- 
ness to  fight? 


“Does  not  this  statement,  'You  have 
the  free  will  to  refuse  to  be  a part  of 
this  stupidity*  counsel  disaffection? 
Would  it  not  counsel  withdrawal,  dis- 
obedience, indeed  mutiny? 

•How  can  one  not  permit  it  to  go  on, 
except  by  directly  opposing  it?" 

•Given  the  need  for  any  army,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  an  army  could  be 
effective  is  such  statements  are  to  be 
passed  out  to  trainees.  Suppose  the 
President  said  tomorrow,  ‘The  troops 
are  to  be  withdrawn,’  and  a general 
officer  distributed  leaflets  to  troops  in 
his  command  saying  the  President  is 
wrong.  How  does  that  differ  from  what 
these  two  have  done?  What  these  two 
men  can  do,  the  generals  can  also. 

■This  restriction  on  first  amendment 
rights,  therefore,  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary." 

The  jury  deliberates  for  40  minutes, 
finds  Amick  and  Stolte  guilty,  and  gives 
the  sentence:  reduction  to  lowest  rank, 
forfeiture  of  all  pay,  four  years  in  prison, 
and  a dishonorable  discharge  for  each. 

Well,  two  men  shared  their  conscience 
with  others;  they  called  for  a human  com- 
munity in  the  green  machine.  Now  they 
live  in  cages;  but  their  attorney  is  hope- 
ful appeals  will  reverse  the  decision. 
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TURKISH  COFFL 

it  is  important  to  use  the ; proper  si$&  turkish  co 
£ fc pot  when  making  the  oofe  ■ pout'  into  the— 
pot  one  demi-tasse/  cup  op  water preach  cup 
op  cojfie  desired  & one  heaping  mfpoon  of  put 
verged  coffee-a  mfeture  q rmcm&muim 
roaJl  worts  wed'- Crone  imping  tab  (Spo- 
on of  sugar  for  cadi  cup-  fruw  it jiiit  toevJ 
(oil  three  turn y • Sirring  condmttg  in  order 
to  am  it  a (mi:  tfiis  is  verg  much  desired  ■ 


this  is  done  to  give  each  cup  a "crccwng  head- 
a Jew  drops  of  diddled  rose  water  mag  he 
added  after  'bod tig  - or  if  sugar  is  not  used  ■ 
a-  cracked  cardamon  seed  mag  be  added  he  - 
fore  be* 7' 


Trout  Fishing  in  Mill  Valley 
The  Whole  Mime  Troupe  Story 


Mill  Valley  Is  a very  handsome,  very 
comfortable,  very  white  suburb,  which 
made  news  not  long  ago  when  most  of  Its 
voters  decided  they  were  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  On  March  3rd  of  this  year, 
the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  applied 
for  permission  to  perform  two  plays 
(RUZZANTE  OR  THE  VETERAN  and 
THE  FARCE  OF  PATELIN)  In  Mill  Val- 
ley’s Old  Mill  Park,  May  18  & 19  and  June 
8 & 9. 

On  March  8th  Mrs.  Jean  Barnard, 
chairman  of  the  Mill  Valley  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission,  called  and 
asked  to  see  a copy  of  the  script.  We  said 
that  would  be  prior  censorship. 

At  the  first  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission meeting  we  attended,  a copy  of 
the  original  RUZZANTE  was  passed  a- 
round.  “We  don’t  want  to  get  Into  censor- 
ship here,"  said  Mrs.  Barnard  more  than 
once.  There  were  several  questions  about 
suitability  for  children.  Don  Dlmitratos, 
the  Park  Director  (a  city  employee,  not 
an  appointed  official)  said  that  routinely, 
he  could  simply  have  signed  a permit. 
The  matter  was  postponed  because  It 
was  not  on  the  agenda. 

At  the  next  meeting  two  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Dlmitratos  announced  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  commission  was  only 
an  advisory  body  and  could  not  decide. 
The  commissioners  voted  4-3  to  rec- 
commend  that  the  City  Council  allow  us 
to  perform. 

On  March  29th  the  city  manager,  Bert 
Balmer,  wrote  us  that  the  only  stipula- 
tion governing  park  use  was  that  the  city 
police  forbade  collecting  money  unless  it 
were  for  a “worthy  cause";  we  should  be 
prepared  tp  prove  worthiness.  We  felt 
prepared.  He  said  he  had  recommended 
the  request  be  granted,  and  we  could  go 
ahead  and  print  our  schedule. 

At  the  end  of  April  we  got  a surprise. 
Mr.  Dlmitratos,  Park  Director,  wrote  us 
that  the  Mill  Valley  Optimist  Club  had 
requested  use  of  the  park  on  May  18  and 
19  for  their  Kids’  Trout  Derby,  an  annual 
event.  “This  could  prove  to  be  a problem 
to  your  group,"  he  wrote.  And  lo,  It  was. 
At  the  May  6th  Council  meeting,  we  were 
denied  permission  to  play  on  any  of  the 
dates,  by  a vote  of  4-1.  (One  of  the  four 
was  newly  elevated  from  the  Park  and 
Rec  Commission,  where  he  hadvotedfor 
us.)  The  grounds  were;  1)  the  Troupe 
was  not  a worthy  cause;  2)  we  would 
draw  too  large  a crowd;  and  3)  the  Op- 
timists had  requested  (a  month  and  some 
after  our  request)  use  of  the  park  May 
18  and  19. 

The  ACLU  said  the  “worthy  cause” 
business  was  unconstitutional  — giving 
the  council  power  to  deny  their  civil 


rights  to  groups,  like  us,  which  live  off 
donations;  as  to ‘large  crowd,”  theom 
timlst  Club  testified  It  would  draw  800- 
1000  kids.  The  Mime  Troupe  has  nothaj 
the  drawing  power  of  trout  in  recen, 
years. 

Going  for  other  parks,  we  ran  through 

all  the  public  land  In  the  city  and  ended  up 

asking  for  a grassy  lot  in  front  of  the 
youth  center,  suggested  by  park  director 
Dlmitratos.  The  City  Manager  (Balmer) 
found  this  was  unsuitable:  needed  as  i 
parking  lot  for  a baseball  game,  he  said 
and  filled  with  trash  (It  used  to  be  a 
dump). 

The  ACLU  took  It  to  court  and  got  a 
“show  cause"  order  requiring  the  city  to 
show  why  we  could  not  perform.  At  the 

first  hearing,  Balmer  leaned  overtone, 

Davis  and  Irving  Cohen  (Marin  County 
ACLU  chairman)  and  said, ‘Privately,  i 
hope  you  win."  At  the  second,  the  city 
attorney  (Leland  Jordan)  told  us  he  was 
on  our  side. 

The  judge  asked  Jordan,  ‘The  city 
Isn’t  trying  to  keep  the  Mime  Troupeoui 
of  the  parks,  is  it?”  ‘No."  ‘Because  11 
it  were,  that  would  be  a constitutional 
question.  Does  the  city  say  It  has  the 
right  to  determine  who  can  put  on  a play?* 
“Yes."  Balmer,  Jordan,  and  Dlmitratos 
all  testified  that  the  youth  center  yard 
was  too  dirty  for  the  Mime  Troupe. 

The  judge  said  he  saw  no  reason  why 
we  couldn’t  play  In  Mill  Park  on  any  day 
there  was  no  Trout  Derby,  but  ruled  the 
youth  center  unsuitable.  (Result;  we 
could  play  in  June  but  not  In  May.) 

The  ACLU  attorney,  Robert  Mac- 
Readle,  jumped  up  and  asked,  “ Would  you 
say  that  this  was  a constitutional  Issue?1 
“No,”  said  the  judge. 

Lessons:  fear  Is  strongest  In  the  safest 
places;  office-holders  are  as  goodasthe 
powers  they  serve.  Either  the  park  direc- 
tor or  the  (liberal)  city  manager  could 
have  granted  the  permit;  either  could 
have  gone  privately  to  the  council  and 
cooled  them;  the  city  manager  and  the 
(liberal)  city  attorney  knew  we  had  i 
constitutional  right  to  use  the  parks  ani 
admitted  this  In  private.  Censorship - 
the  desire  of  certain  residents  to  prevent 
the  Mime  Troupe  from  playing  in  Mill 
Valley  — was  barely  ever  mentioned,  and 
then  only  to  be  deplored. 

And  they  did  not,  how  shall  we  say, 
shoot  straight  with  us.  By  2 p.m.  (our 
show  time)  on  Saturday  the  18th,  at  least, 
nearly  all  the  kiddles  were  gone  Iron 
Mill  Park:  trout  fishing  Is  In  the  early 
morning.  And  at  the  youth  center:  no 
baseball  and  less  garbage.  The  only  ob- 
stacle was  four  squad  cars. 

Cultural  change,  friehds,  means  what 
I do  Is  what  I am  and  what  1 say  I do. 
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Zip 


Peace  a Freedom 
national 
organizing 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPT 


For  a national  Third  Party  - a political  alternative 
to  the  parties  of  war  and  racism. 

Organizing  drives  exist  in  many  states  to  provide  a 
unified  voice  to  the  movements  for  peace,  black  lib- 
eration, economic  and  social  justice;  P&F  is  already 
on  the  ballot  In  several  states.  We  have  been  asked  to 
help.  Here’s  what  you  can  do: 

1)  Full  and  part-time  organizers  are  needed  in  other 
states.  Most  will  be  supported  by  host  states;  some 
subsistence  salaries  are  available  for  regional  or- 
ganizers. 

2)  Send  the  names  of  contacts  you  have  in  other  states 
who  might  be  interested  in  Peace  and  Freedom. 

3)  Write  your  friends  to  Interest  them  in  the  third 
Party  movement;  ask  us  for  literature. 

1)  Offer  room/board  to  a local  summer  volunteer 
5)  Contribute  money  for  travel,  paper,  stamps,  etc. 
teer. 

5)  Contribute  money  for  travel,  paper,  stamps, 
etc. 

Peace  & Freedom  Summer  Action 

INFORMATIONAL  MEETINGS 
Free  U.  Bookstore  - Menlo  Park  - 7:30  - June  5 
P&F  Headquarters  - 55  Colton,  SF  - 7:30  - June  6 
| Stiles  Hall  - Bancroft  & Dana,  Berkeley- 7:00  - June  7 
(the  views  expressed  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
Stiles  Hall) 


Mail  to: 

Peace  & Freedom 
Summer  Action 
Box  881, 

Berkeley  94701 

Name 


Address . 


Zip. 


Age 


Phone - , 

Can  work  anywhere  Q 
Can  work  In 


Summer  address 


. Phone 


Full  time  Part  time 

a □ 

I can  begin  organizing 


(date) 

Please  include 
relevant  experience, 
financial  needs. 


What  Could  I Tell  You 
That  You  Could  Understand  ? 


(from  J.G.,  released  after  five  years  In 
federal  penitentiaries  for  non-coopera- 
tion with  Selective  Service.) 

“WHAT  COULD  I TELL  YOU  THAT 
YOU  COULD  UNDERSTAND  - ABOUT 
WHAT  IT’S  LIKE.  I MEAN  YOU  REALLY 
couldn’t  have  any  idea  — what  it' s like  to 
be  lying  naked  on  concrete  with  the  lights 
on  all  the  time  and  this  cat  walking  by 
outside  back  and  forth  and  you  hate  him 
and  you  know  he’ s stupid  — and  he  repre- 
sents everything,  man,  authority,  every- 
thing you  hate.  ...  I Just  never  did  any- 
thing — I turned  on  when  I was  eighteen 
and  they  busted  me  when  I was  twenty  — 

I just  didn’t  report  for  the  physical  — just 
going  on  twenty-one  when  1 went  in. . . . 

I was  supposed  to  be  married  at  the  end 
of  December  and  they  busted  me  in  early 
December  . . . but  she  could  Just  say 
something  like  'you  capitalist  pig*  and 
never  know  what  it  meant  — never  change 
her  way  of  dealing  with  these  people 
when  she  met  them  — never  tell  them 
what  she  thought  of  them. . . . Jail  is  like 
— there’s  no  one,  no  one  around,  man  — 
no  one  you  can  communicate  with. ..  that 
was  the  hardest  thing  of  all  — the  intel- 
lectual thing  — but  it' sail  communication 
...  if  you  speak  a certain  way  that  Is  dif- 
ferent, man,  you  know,  different  from 
some  image  they  have  of  what  masculinity 
is  — or  anything,  man,  you're  immedi- 
ately pegged  — who  admits  you  — that’ s 
very  Important  - who  pegs  you  first. . 
like  if  you  came  in  wearing  those  glasses, 
man,  they'd  be  afraid  of  you,  they'd  think 
you  were  some  sort  of  bookworm  — but 
if  you  had  a moustache,  well  then  they’d 
say  you  were  a hippy  and  they'd  like  you. 
...  I have  a great  need  to  laugh  — You 


don’t  laugh,  you  don’t  smile  — not  once 
In  a year  ana  if  you  do  it’ s overreacting 
to  some  stupid  thing. . . . Yeah,  they  had 
women  In  the  offices,  man  — women  with 
make-up  — that  was  sick,  man,  whatkind 
of  women  would  dig,  really  dig,  to  dress 
up  like  that  and  work  in  a place  where 
men  are  behind  bars Hoffa’s  kind  of 

- short  guy,  squat  - 1 dldn’ t get  into  his 
head  much  but  everything  was  money, 
you  know  man,  like  I can  buy  you  or  sell 
you  for  twenty  thousand,  man  — every- 
thing was  status  and  money  with  him. .. . 
It  was  the  wrong  thing  for  me  ...  no  man, 
they  are  just  stupid,  they  accept  every- 
thing, they  accept  it  - like  I don’t  know 
if  you  heard  about  it,  there  was  a strike 

- so  they  were  so  stupid,  man,  they 
stopped  work  on  a F riday  which  gave  the 
administration  a whole  weekend  to  man- 
euver against  them ...  if  they  stopped  on 
a Monday  they’d  been  able  to  win  — you 
see  what  I mean . . . they  didn’t  like  me, 
didn’t  trust  me  because  I wouldn't  play 
their  game  ...  I just  can’t  see  taking  an 
eight-hour  job  and  just  existing. . , no,  I 
don’t  mind  talking  about  it  — everyone 
asks  me. . . as  much  as  you  could  under- 
stand, not  being  me . . .this professor  got 
very  defensive  — he’s  thirty-three  and 
just  turned  in  his  draft  card  when  he  was 
thirty-one  and  he  wonders  how  come  I 
knew  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  what  It  took 
him  thirty-one  years  to  find  out  ...  wants 
me  to  react  in  a certain  way  — but  I’m  not 
going  to  do  it  — why  should  1?.  . r m not 
psychologically  well  yet  you  see... I have 
my  own  defense  things  — take  me  months 
— it  seems  reasonable  — at  least  some 
months  to  get  over . . . . " 

(Liberation  News  Service) 


Police  Bust  Religious  Observance 


bayne  bamjard 

A Shiva  priest  answered  President 
Johnson's  call  to  Pray  for  Peace  on 
Memorial  Day  by  holding  a service  — 
with  sacramental  marijuana  - on  Hip- 
pie Hill  at  11  a.m.,  the  Presldentlally 
appointed  hour. 

A few  minutes  after  eleven,  when  I 
arrived,  there  were  about  150  people 
sitting  in  the  flat  area  just  below  Hip- 
pie Hill.  The  speaker,  who  could  barely 
be  heard  over  the  hecklers,  said  he  was 
turning  things  over  to  a friend  who  was 
born  and  trained  In  Benares,  India.  He 
said  that  Joints  would  be  passed  out, 
and  would  have  to  be  shared,  as  there 
were  only  55  of  them. 

The  priest,  black-robed,  led  us  in  a 
prayer  for  Shiva,  Goddess  of  Destruc- 
tion, but  again  the  hecklers  (drunks, 
young  blacks,  others  there  just  for  the 
dope)  gained  control  of  the  airwaves. 
The  priest  sat  down,  and  began  a chant 
of  Hare  Krishna.  He  then  slipped  his 
robe  over  his  head,  stood  up  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle,  completely  disrobed, 
and  said,  “Brothers  and  Sisters,  I would 
like  to  read  to  you  from  the  Bible, 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon. * He  had 
read  about  two  lines  when  a voice 
called,  “Here  comes  the  man.” 

Two  policemen  on  horseback  rode 
up.  “Let's  break  it  up.  Come  on,  move 
on.  Get  out  of  here.  You  can’t  get  en- 
tertainment like  that  here."  Then,  to 
the  priest,  “Put  your  clothes  on."  The 
policemen  rode  away  with  the  priest 
walking  between  them. 

At  Park  PoUce  Station  two  young  men 
decorated  the  very  dusty  paddy  wagon 
with  peace  symbols  and  phrases  like 
“Love,"  “Peace,*  “Smoke  Pot,“  etc. 
The  police  watched,  then  one  got  In 
and  drove  it  around  to  the  back  door. 
We  thought  the  big  moment  had  come, 
but  no,  It  was  Just  to  hose  off  the  paddy 
wagon.  The  man  was  roundly  applauded 
for  attending  to  cleanliness  soprompt- 
ly.  At  this  point  four  or  five  men  came 
out  of  the  Station  with  their  riot  hel- 


mets on,  and  long  (looked  to  be  about 
three  feet)  sticks.  Badge  957,  on  front 
line  duty,  smiled  and  chatted  with  us, 
he  had  been  watching  us  and  reading 
about  us  for  two  years,  he  said;  he 
thought  we  had  something,  but  it  was 
all  talk  and  ho  action,  I told  him  that 
just  that  morning  we  had  tried  to  take 
action  against  the  war  and  for  peace, 
and  that  Just  got  someone  arrested. 

He  asked  If  l hadn’t  left  part  of  the 
story  out,  and  I answered,  “Nothing 
that’s  Important.* 

Someone  suggested  turning  him  on, 
since  he  seemed  so  nice.  Several  to- 
bacco cigarettes  and  one  real  Joint 
promptly  appeared  and  were  duly 
passed  around.  There  were  six  or  eight 
other  policemen  and  two  Narks  Insults 
watching  all  this  from  about  15  feet 
away.  The  spokesman  cop  said  that  he 
didn't  want  to  know  which  one  was  real 
because  he  didn’t  want  to  arrest  any- 
one else.  Then  he  added,  *The  first 
person  who  tells  me  which  Is  the  real 
joint  will  get  500  blue  chip  stamps." 
He  crltlcesed  our  chanting  of  Hare 
Krishna,  saying  we  were  out  of  tune, 
and  the  rhythm  was  lousy,  We  asked 
him  to  lead  us  with  his  baton,  but  he 
declined  modestly. 

The  paddy  wagon  was  finally  ready  to 
go,  and  we  were  asked  to  stand  up  and 
move  back  so  the  truck  could  get  out. 
All  complied  except  one  boy  who  said 
he  was  going  to  wait  until  the  paddy 
wagon  was  right  at  the  white  line.  An- 
other policeman,  looking  really  angry, 
had  asked  him  to  move  once,  and  now 
came  in  swinging.  Two  of  us  said,  *No 
violence,"  but  he  looked  so  menacing 
that  the  boy  got  up  when  the  wagon  was 
still  about  five  feet  away. 

I went  up  to  that  cop  and  looked  at 
his  badge.  He  sneered,  and  said  *1750, 
sister  " I said,  “Thank  you.  You  were 
the  only  one  who  did  anything  shitty 
today.  The  other  cop  was  talking  about 
love."  He  said,  *Your  language  is  Il- 
legal, lady."  End  of  Memorial  Day 
peace  prayers. 
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Liberty  House 
Co  operative 


sieve  keyes 

Liberty  House  Is  a group  of  thirteen 
handcraft  cooperatives  In  Mississippi, 
owned  and  run  by  former  sharecroppers, 
cotton  choppers,  domestics,  etc. , and  in 
a larger  sense  Is  a kind  of  brand  name 
for  the  whole  movement  for  economic  In- 
dependence through  small  producer  co- 
operatives. Liberty  House  has  several  re- 
tail stores,  all  of  them  In  the  East  so  far.- 
Detroit;  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio;  and  two  In  New  York  City 
I'd  like  to  set  one  up  here. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  poor  peoples’ 
groups  In  this  country  which  make  things 
to  sell.  There's  the  Liberty  House  Co- 
operatives — they  make  handbags,  belts, 
dolls,  candles,  dresses,  that  sort  of  thing. 
There’s  a group  In  Louisiana  called  South- 
ern consumer’s  Cooperative  that  runs  a 
bakery  making  fruitcakes  and  the  like. 
There's  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  Loulslana- 
Texas  border  called  the  Koasatl  (ever 
hear  of  them?)  who  left  their  reservation, 
got  their  own  land,  and  are  in  direpoverty 
because  of  their  habit  of  thumbing  their 
noses  at  the  government.  Their  women 
make  baskets  out  of  pine  needles  and  rafia. 
There’s  a group  of  poor  whites  In  North 
Carolina  who  make  rag  dolls,  patchwork 
quilts,  and  all  kinds  of  Imponderables 
like  gee-haw-whammydlddles,  fllpper- 
dlngers,  and  so  forth. 

A national  chain  of  Liberty  Houses  could 
provide  outlets  for  existing  poor  peoples' 
groups,  make  contact  with  isolated  com- 
munities of  craftspeople,  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  cooperatives.  That 
would  constitute  a real  step  away  from 
poverty  for  a lot  of  people,  and  a much 
more  life-giving  one  than  anything  the 
government  could  offer. 

I would  like  to  set  up  a Liberty  House 
In  Nort|i  Beach,  which  could  be  a damn 
fine  artsy-craftsy  shop  on  Its  own  merits 
as  well  as  one  more  link  in  that  poverty- 
killing chain  of  Liberty  Houses  we  dream 
of. 

In  order  to  take  the  first  step,  in  ordei 
to  get  the  shop  opened,  I’ll  need  to  raise 
three  thousand  dollars.  In  order  to  do  It 
well,  I need  to  gather  a small  group  of 
dedicated  co-workers  with  skills  I don’t 
have,  And  in  order  to  nourish  the  whole 
thing,  Til  need  to  splash  the  name  Liberty 
House  around  a lot,  until  everyone’s  good 
and  used  to  it. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions,  comments, 
questions,  if  you  might  like  to  work  along 
with  the  thing  for  a while,  get  in  touch 
with  me.  My  name  Is  Steve  Keyes,  I live 
at  ICO  Belvedere,  and  my  phone  number  is 
564-2944. 
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Don  Drysdale  is  a pitcher  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers.  A big,  thick  man,  he  is 
almost  six  feet  six  inches  tall.  He  is  a native 
of  Southern  California  and  he  looks  it;  past 
thirty  he  still  has  a chubby  teenager’s  face. 
His  square  jaw,  insignificant  nose  and  fair 
skin  make  him  a conventionally  handsome 
American.  When  interviewed  by  the  press  he 
responds  in  cliches:  “I  just  try  to  do  my  best 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,"  or  “I 
am  going  to  pitch  one  game  at  a time,”  or 
“Well,  baseball  is  a game  of  inches."  His  wife 
is  also  a native  of  Southern  California,  a pretty 

pretty  girl  named  Ginger. 

Drysdale  is  agoodpltcher.butforthelast  five  years 
he  was  overshadowed  by  his  teammate,  a lefthanded  Jew 
named  Sanford  Koufax.  Koufax,  however,  could  not  beat 
Drysdale  at  Don’s  specialty  — throwing  the  ball  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  at  a batter’s  head.  Drysdale 
usually  leads  the  league  In  hit  batsmen,  and  the  “bean- 
ball"  Is  a regular  part  of  his  repertoire.  He  learned 
to  use  the  pitch  from  Sal  Maglie  who  was  pitching  for 
the  Dodgers  when  Drysdale  first  came  into  the  big 
leagues  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Sportswrlters,  masters 
of  the  nickname,  called  Maglie  “the  barber"  because 
so  many  of  his  pitches  gave  the  hitters  close  shaves. 
Maglie  was  a first  generation  American  with  a heavy 
beard  and  big  bulging  eyes.  He  seemed  the  epitome  of 
evil  as  he  stood  on  the  mound  preparing  to  throw  a 
pitch  at  the  batter  knowing  full  well  it  might  kill  him. 
But  when  Drysdale  throws  at  hitters  he  seems  to  be 
a foolish  little  American  boy  playing  around  with  dan- 
gerous things  he  does  not  understand. 

Last  Friday  night  Drysdale  pitched  in  Dodger  Sta- 
dium against  the  Giants.  All  Giant-Dodger  games  are 
televised  back  to  San  Francisco,  but  this  one  was  es- 
pecially important.  Drysdale  had  pitched  four  consecu- 
tive shutouts,  and  if  he  could  pitch  a fifth  he  would  set 
a new  National  League  record  and  tie  the  American 
League  record.  The  American  League  record  was  set 
in  1904  when  Doc  White  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
pitched  five  straight  games  without  allowing  a run. 
No  man  had  done  it  since. 

Such  records  are  not  meaningless  statistics;  they 
are  crucial  to  baseball.  Baseball  is  a game  of  conver- 
sation and  memory.  The  true  baseball  fan  is  an  inveter- 
ate story-teller.  He  can  talk  for  hours  about  the  pecu- 
liar and  wonderous  games  he  has  seen.  And  all  fans 
have  a common  experience  of  certain  historic  events: 
Joe  DiMaggio’s  fifty- six  game  hitting  streak,  Bobby 
Thompson’s  home  run,  or  Don  Larsen's  perfect  game. 
They  might  not  have  seen  all  of  these  (or  even  been 
alive  when  they  happened)  but  they  have  been  told  about 
them. 


These  shared  stories  make  up  a rich  oral  tradition. 
Because  the  tradition  is  oral  (only  the  most  famous 
stories  are  written  down  — hardly  anyone  learns  about 
baseball  from  books)  It  Is  filled  with  outrageous  tales 
that  have  been  enlarged  and  elaborated  over  the  years. 
The  result  Is  that  all  ballplayers  are  faced  with  a set 
of  seml-mythlcal  heroes  whose  exploits  have  become 
legendary.  And  It  is  these  heroes  that  the  ballplayers 
are  supposed  to  emulate. 

Sometimes  the  heroes  are  so  great  the  fans  make 
them  gods.  A god  can  be  emulated,  but  he  should  not 
be  surpassed.  Those  who  have  surpassed  them  have 
paid  for  It.  After  Roger  Marls  hit  slxty-one  home  runs 
and  broke  Babe  Ruth's  record,  his  life  fell  apart.  His 
friends  ignored  him  and  his  marriage  hit  the  rocks. 
New  Yorkers  hated  him.  The  Yankees  went  from  the 
most  powerful  team  in  baseball  to  the  most  pitiful. 
Maris  had  to  be  traded  and  moved  out  of  New  York 
City.  A clear  case  of  hubris. 

The  goal  of  a baseball  player  Is  what  Hannah  Arendt 
tells  us  is  the  goal  of  a man  in  classic  Greek  culture: 
to  become  an  Immortal.  All  ballplayers  want  to  be  re- 
membered, to  be  talked  about,  to  be  considered  along- 
side the  heroes  of  the  past.  Millions  of  ballgames  have 
been  played  by  thousands  of  players,  and  the  players 
and  the  games  look  very  much  the  same.  To  become  a 
baseball  hero  is  to  do  something  so  remarkable  that 
people  will  remark  about  it,  so  memorable  that  people 
will  remember  it.  In  that  way  you  cut  through  the 
monotony  and  basic  sameness  of  the  world  and  create 
something  permanent  that  will  last  forever 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  setting  a record.  Not  just 
any  record  will  do  Some  records  are  short  lived  and 
insignificant.  But  by  beating  or  tying  a record  that  has 
lasted  over  half  a century  you  will  “make  a name  for 
yourself."  People  will  tell  stories  about  you  and  your 
deeds.  If  your  achievement  is  great  enough  the  game 
you  have  made  will  become  a genuine  part  of  American 
popular  culture. 

This  was  the  opportunity  that  faced  Don  Drysdale 
Friday  night.  Shutting  out  the  Giants,  however,  is  no 
small  task.  The  Giants  have  an  uninteresting  but  dan- 
gerous attack.  They  score  with  home  runs  from  three 
big  hitters  - Willie  Mays,  Willie  McCovey,  and  Jim 
Ray  Hart.  They  are  all  Negroes  from  the  deep  South 
and  they  are  tied  for  the  National  League  home  run 
lead  with  nine.  But  the  Giants  cannot  score  without 
home  runs.  They  don’t  bunt,  they  don't  hit  and  run, 
and  they  don’t  steal.  It  is  either  long  ball  or  no  count. 

So  Drysdale  had  to  get  his  shutout  against  the  three 
leading  home  run  hitters  in  the  League.  This  created 
tremendous  tension  as  any  one  of  the  Giant’s  big  hitters 
could  end  Drysdale’ s dream  with  a single  swing.  Mc- 
Covey was  especially  dangerous.  He  hits  Drysdale  so 
well  that  he  Insisted  on  playing  Friday  night  even 
though  he  still  has  twenty  stiches  in  his  leg  and  he  had 
not  played  for  three  weeks. 


In  the  first  few  innings  Drysdale  revealed  his 
strategy  against  the  big  Giant  hitters.  Dodger  Stadium 
is  a huge  ballpark  and  it  is  hard  to  hit  home  runs 
there.  Even  hitters  as  strong  as  Mays,  McCovey,  and 
Hart  usually  need  to  get  an  inside  pitch  to  pull  in 
order  to  hit  a home  run  in  Dodger  Stadium.  So  Drys- 
dale pitched  away  from  them,  on  the  outside  of  the 
plate,  where  they  could  not  hit  the  ball  with  their  full 
power. 

This  strategy  worked  the  first  two  times  he  faced 
the  big  hitters;  Drysdale  struck  out  Hart  twice  and 
Mays  and  McCovey  once.  By  the  sixth  inning,  however, 
the  Giants  were  finally  on  to  this.  Mays  led  off  the 
Inning  by  waiting  for  an  outside  pitch  and  stroking  it 
to  right  Held  for  a single.  McCovey  was  still  swing- 
ing for  a home  run  and  he  grounded  out.  Hart  also 
looked  for  the  outside  pitch  and  lilt  it  deep  to  right. 
It  was  caught  and  the  inning  was  over,  but  Drysdale 
still  had  to  face  all  three  hitters  once  more. 

When  Mays  came  up  in  the  eighth  he  was  looking 
for  another  outside  pitch,  but  Drysdale  surprised 
him  by  throwing  inside  and  Mays  popped  it  up  Then 
came  the  ninth.  Drysdale  needed  only  three  more  outs 
to  win  his  fifth  straight  shutout.  McCovey  led  off  and 
he  was  still  trying  for  a home  run.  Drysdale  was 
pitching  outside,  but  now  he  was  nervous  and  he 
walked  McCovey  — the  first  base  on  balls  of  the  game. 
Then  Hart  leaned  out  over  the  plate  and  hit  the  first 
outside  pitch  to  right  field  for  a clean  base  hit.  Drys- 
dale was  very  upset  and  he  walked  the  next  man,  miss- 
ing the  strike  zone  badly.  Dick  Dietz,  the  Giant  catcher, 
was  the  next  batter.  Drysdale’ s fifth  pitch  hit  him  in 
the  arm.  The  dream  was  over.  Dietz  started  for  first, 
and  the  run  was  forced  over  from  third. 

Then  FORTUNE  intervened.  Harry  Wendelstedt,the 
home  plate  umpire,  said  that  Dietz  did  not  try  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  pitch.  Therefore,  the  pitch  was 
only  ball  three,  and  Dietz  was  still  hitting,  and  no  run 
had  scored.  I had  never  heard  of  the  rule.  Vince  Scully, 
the  Dodger  announcer,  had  never  seen  It  called  in  nine- 
teen years  of  baseball  broadcasting.  The  Giant  an- 
nouncers were  speechless.  Herman  Franks,  the  chunky 
Giant  manager,  shot  up  to  the  plate  and  screamed, 
stomped  his  feet,  and  pushed  the  umpire.  After  scream- 
ing for  ten  minutes  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  game.  His 
rage  purged  the  tension  of  the  evening,  Drysdale,  who 
a few  minutes  before  had  been  nervously  shaking  on  the 
mound,  now  calmly  played  catch  on  the  sidelines.  The 
game  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gods;  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  nervous. 

When  Franks  left  the  Giants  were  dead.  Dietz  hit  a 
little  fly  ball  to  short  left.  The  next  hitter  ground  into 
a force  out  at  the  plate.  And  the  last  batter  popped  up 
to  the  first  baseman.  Drysdale  had  his  fifth  straight 
shutout. 

When  the  game  ended  I danced  around  the  living 
room,  and  then  phoned  my  brother.  We  shouted  into 
the  phone  at  each  other,  recounting  the  big  moments 
of  the  game.  It  was  already  bigger  and  greater  and 
more  bizarre  than  it  really  had  been.  We  were  building 
a legend,  and  Don  Drysdale,  of  Van  Nuys,  California, 
was  becoming  an  immortal. 


Ambrosia  Cake 
Falstaff  Bliss 

sandy  darlington 


The  Carousel  Ballroom  is  a beautiful  place 
to  hang  out.  There’s  good  local  bands  like  the 
Dead  and  the  Airplane,  plus  they've  presented 
people  like  Thelonius  Monk,  Johnny  Cash  and 
Dr.  John  the  Night  Tripper.  But  it's  more 
than  a dance  concert.  The  place  is  big  enough 
so  you  aren't  forced  to  listen.  You  can  wander 
off  into  the  side  rooms  and  talk  or  eat  and 
•irink.  And  since  you  have  all  those  choices, 
it's  easier  to  listen,  easier  to  be  relaxed. 
It's  like  a big  party  in  a big  house. 

Food?  I had  a plate  of  chicken  cooked  in 
tomatoey  sauce,  saffron  rice,  asparagus 
cooked  in  wine  and  home-made  bread  for 
95?.  My  old  lady  had  a piece  of  Ambrosia 
Cake  with  real  orange  slices  in  the  layers. 
Ahhhhhh,  instant  Fhlstaff  bliss!  Take  your 
whole  harem  for  a meal  today. 

The  dance  floor  has  a ceiling  made  of  velvet 
silver  glittery  drapes  arranged  like  huge  up- 
side down  mushrooms.  There's  carpets  and 
chairs  on  the  side,  and  a big  bar  area  with 
more  carpets  and  a restaurant  with  damask 
walls. 


It  was  groovy  like  a Victorian  opera  house 
bordello  even  before  people  started  turning 
it  into  a rock  palace  with  their  decorations. 
Now  paintings  are  growing  on  the  walls. 
Mouse  painted  a stoned  Donald  Duck  on  a 
pillar.  Spider  did  a wall.  Ovid  is  painting 
a three-wall  mural.  You  can’t  go  wrong  with 
names  like  that.  And  Bob  Thomas  is  painting 
a Magical  Black  Light  Forest. 

The  Carousel,  new  as  it  is,  radiates  an  im- 
portant force  in  the  community.  There's  a 
great  sense  of  participation  there.  We  are  all 
part  of  it.  There's  jam  sessions  on  Tuesday 
night  for  a dollar.  A band  forms  up  and  plays 
for  about  an  hour,  then  mother  band  forms. 
Last  week,  Jerry  Garcia  and  Elvin  Bishop 
jammed  together.  And  last  Sunday,  the  Carou- 
sel moved  their  whole  show,  which  included 
the  Dead,  Charley  Musselwhite  and  Petris 
out  to  Golden  Gate  Park  for  the  afternoon 
as  a holiday  celebration. 

Last  Friday  Ron  Rakow,  the  manager,  got 
together  with  Bill  Graham  for  a three-hour 
talk  over  breakfast  about  ways  in  which  the 


ballrooms  could  cooperate  so  that  each  could 
do  their  scene  and  it  wouldall  workand  make 
a more  total  thing. 

A lot  of  people  like  to  put  down  Bill  Graham. 
It's  a favorite  indoor  sport.  Because  he's  suc- 
cessful, or  ornery,  or  commercial,  or  too 
straight . . . lots  of  reasons,  lots  of  put-downs. 
The  great  thing  about  put-downs  is  that  while 
you  are  describing  what  THAT  person  did 
wrong,  you  don't  have  to  DO  anything  right 
yourself,  you  can  just  play  Instant  Expert. 

We  can't  afford  that  luxury  now.  We  have 
to  do  something  affirmative,  whatever  we 
can:  rap,  sew,  eat,  dance,  sing,  or  set  up 
another  dance  hall.  Argument  can  be  very 
good  when  it's  face  to  face.  When  we  do  our 
thing  somehow  in  relation  to  each  other,  a 
tremendous  energy  force  flashes  between  us, 
our  various  scenes  and  methods  reflect  on 
and  strengthen  each  other.  Insofar  as  we  do 
that,  we  are  a community. 

So  when  the  Carousel  people  and  Graham 
try  to  work  out  ways  to  cooperate,  Just  the 
fact  of  their  trying  helps  us.  This  kind  of 
sharing  and  of  breaking  down  barriers  is 
characteristic  of  the  things  the  Carousel 
has  been  involved  with,  such  as  the  beauti- 
ful Free  City  Convention,  the  Hells  Angels 
Dance,  the  jam  sessions . . . even  the  strike- 
breaking that  Ron  Rakow  got  into  when  he 
advertised  on  KMPX.  I didn't  like  that,  but 
in  fact  it  DID  help  blow  open  a situation  that 
had  by  then  turned  into  pretty  much  a game. 

The  whole  feeling  of  the  Carousel  is  that 
it's  a gathering,  a place  for  all  of  us  to  hap- 
pen, rather  than  a concert.  Go  there  and  hang 
out,  meet  your  friends,  it’s  our  palace. 


The  Phenomena  Machine 


doug  lummis 

Last  week  I visited  a little-known  re- 
search institute  a short  distance  from  the 
Stanford  campus  known  as  the  Association 
for  Electronic  Developmental  Noumenology, 

or  AEDN.  It  is  strange  that  so  few  people 
have  heard  of  it.  It  is  richly  financed  by  an 
astonishing  variety  of  sources,  governmental 
and  private,  and  is  staffed  by  a dazzling 
collection  of  scientists,  technicians,  and 
theoreticians.  But  the  reason  why  its  anon- 
imity  is  surprising  is  the  nature  of  the  pro-' 
ject  itself.  This  little  institute  may  well 
have  distilled  the  essence  out  of  modernity, 
captured  the  common  secret  intention  that 
has  impelled  man  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  congealed  it  into  a single,  final  inven- 
tion. AEDN  has  perfected  the  Phenomena 
Machine. 

When  I entered  the  laboratories  I could 
immediately  feel  that  the  atmosphere  was 
pervaded  with  the  excitement  of  discovery. 
The  AEDN  staff  comes  from  a wide  variety 
of  social,  political,  and  professional  back- 
grounds, and  the  project  demonstrates  once 
again  the  power  of  scientific  progress  to 
transcend  all  human  differences.  These  men 
truly  believe  that  their  work  here  is  of  such 
monumental  importance  that  distinctions  be- 
tween left  and  right,  hip  and  straight,  tech- 
nologist and  humanist,  old  and  young,  pale  by 
comparison. 

What  they  have  created  is  nothing  less  than 
a machine  that  creates,  encodes,  stores,  and 
reproduces  phenomena.  The  reader  is  per- 
haps no  less  startled  and  bemused  than  I 
was  upon  hearing  this  ciaim.  I will  try  to  set 
down  the  brief,  layman's  explanation  given 
me  by  the  AEDN  official  who  showed  me 
around. 

Noumena  (the  official  explained)  has  existed 
in  philosophy  for  a long  time,  but  until  quite 
recently  no  one  knew  how  to  operationalize 
it.  Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  first  to  make 
the  really  quite  obvious  observation  that  the 
brain's  experience  of  reality  is  limited  to 
the  messages  transmitted  to  it  by  the  sense 
organs.  Our  eyes,  for  example,  react  to  light 
waves  in  a certain  way,  encode  their  reac- 
tions into  electrical  impulses,  and  send  those 
impulses  to  the  brain,  which  decodes  the 
messages  to  produce  visual  experiences. 
The  world  as  known  to  us  through  these  codi- 


fied sense  experiences  is  called  the  pheno- 
menal world.  Whatever  it  is  that  is  "really" 
out  there  sending  the  messages  was  labeled 
the  noumenal  world  by  Kant,  who  also  showed 
that  there  is  nothing  the  human  organism  can 
know  of  that  realm:  we  cannot  experience 
beyond  our  senses. 

However  (the  official  went  on),  we  do  ex- 
perience the  reality  of  the  noumenal  world 
indirectly  through  what  AEDN  calls  "onto- 
logicial  stubbornness."  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  world  takes  the  form  that  it  does  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  human  organism, 
it  still  retains  for  itself  the  right,  as  it  were, 
to  resist  our  will.  It  continually  resists  our 
wishes,  encircling  our  lives  with  restrictions, 
necessities,  hardships,  and  even  dangers. 
It  is  against  this  stubbornness  of  the  outside 
world  that  men  have  been  struggling  since 
the  beginning  of  civilization. 

The  battle  against  stubbornness  has  taxed 
the  nobility  and  genius  of  man,  but  no  civili- 
zation thus  far  has  been  able  (as  the  official 
put  it)  to  "squeeze  the  last  drop  of  stubborn- 
ness out  of  phenomena."  You  can  still  stub 
your  toe  against  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nological artifact.  All  of  our  attempts  to  at- 
tack the  outside  world  directly  and  wrestle 
it  into  different  shapes  to  fit  our  fancy  were 
doomed  to  fall  short  of  total  satisfaction.  But 
this,  according  to  AEDN,  is  because  we  have 
been  forced  to  go  about  it  the  wrong  way.  Now 
technology  has  opened  the  path  to  a radically 
new  approach,  one  foreseen  only  by  the  wild- 
est of  poetic  and  mystical  imaginations. 
"Man,"  as  one  of  the  AEDN  brochures  puts 
it,  "fashioned  in  the  Beginning  out  of  clay, 
will  soon  be  able  to  break  free  from  that  clay 
altogether  and  fly  upward  into  the  godlike 
realm  of  unobstructed  Mind." 

“Put  it  this  way,”  the  official  explained. 
"The  outside  world,  the  noumenal  world,  is 
like  a great  machine  which,  in  ways  unknown 
to  us,  triggers  the  phenomenal  world  in  our 
sense  organs.  But  in  return  for  putting  on 
this  show,  it  retains  some  control  over  it.  If 
we  could  build  a machine  that  could  do  the 
same  thing,  then  we  could  control  it.  We 
could  shape  fact  . . . phenomenal  fact  ...  to 
our  fancy.  After  all,  if  Kant  is  right  that  the 
noumenal  world  is  beyond  our  understanding 
and  could  be  anything  whatever,  then  there 
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is  no  reason  why  in  principle  it  could~noTbe 
in  the  shape,  for  example,  of  a tape  re- 
corder." 

The  Phenomena  Machine  does  in  fact  re- 
semble a tape  recorder.  The  technicians  at 
AEDN  have  mastered  the  coding  system  used 
by  the  senses  to  transmit  to  the  brain,  and 
are  now  able  to  produce  any  phenomenal  ex- 
perience and  record  it  on  tape.  The  subject 
simply  lies  down  in  a cushioned,  coffin- 
shaped box,  attaches  electrodes  at  key  points 
around  his  body,  selects  a taped  experience 
from  the  library,  lies  back  and  switches  on 
the  machine.  The  official  emphasized  that  the 
experience  will  be  entirely  real,  that  his 
noumenal  tape  recorder  is  quite  as  able  as 
the  outside  noumenal  world  to  produce  pheno- 
mena. The  only  difference  is  that  the  world 
it  produces  will  be  under  control. 

I objected  that  the  mind  might  become 
corrupted  living  in  a world  without  resist- 
ance, a world  in  which  every  whim  is  satis- 
fied. The  official  looked  at  me  with  candid 
surprise.  "You  misunderstand  entirely,"  he 
rebuked.  “The  tapes  need  not  carry  only  easy 
experiences.  They  can  in  principle  carry  any 
sort  of  experience  whatsoever  . . . base  or 
sublime,  sensuous  or  aescetic,  saintly  or 
evil.  The  point  is  only  that  there  will  be  no 
physical  risks  to  oneself  or  to  others.  One 
can  live  on  tape  the  lives  of  Christ  or  of 
Sade  without  the  inconvenience  of  organic 
damage.” 

The  official  pointed  out  the  obvious  connec- 
tion between  AEDN  research  and  recent  de- 
velopments in  artificial  hearts,  kidneys,  and 
other  organs.  He  envisaged  the  day,  relative- 
ly far  in  the  future  but  quite  certainly  coming, 
when  the  brain  could  be  kept  alive  long  after 
the  failure  of  the  various  bodily  organs. 
Instead  of  putting  the  old  in  dreary  homes 
and  hospitals,  they  could  be  placed  in  a 
Phenomena  Machine  and  remain  alive  and 
alert  for  an  indefinite  period,  who  knows, 
perhaps  for  hundreds  of  years. 

AEDN  is  aware  that  there  may  be  some 
public  outcry  against  their  machine  when  it 
is  completed  (there  are  yet  a few  minor 
technicalities  to  iron  out).  They  have  agreed 
to  keep  it  off  the  market  for  a reasonable 
period  to  give  opponents  a chance  to  express 
their  views.  However,  they  eJQDect  to  hear 
no  more  than  vague,  sentimentalist,  cranky 
arguments.  "After  all,"  as  the  official  put 
it  to  me,  “what  philosophy  is  there  today 
that  could  produce  a really  compelling  argu- 
ment, moral  or  otherwise,  against  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Phenomena  Machine?” 

I had  no  answer. 
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CHARLES  TWEED  (2ND  FROM  LEFT)  AT  GRANDMA  TWEED’S  FUNERAL 


My  grandmother’s  funeral  was 
held  in  Greensburg,  Indiana,  six 
years  ago.  Greensburg  has  a tree 
growing  right  through  the  court- 
house roof.  If  you  climb  out  on  it 
and  look  in  all  directions,  you  can 
see  a hundred  little  cemeteries  and 
one  big  one.  Every  old  house  has  its 
own  tombstones,  like  mailboxes  to 
the  past.  Greenburg  is  a funeral 
town. 

An  aunt  and  uncle  of  mine  once 
owned  a funeral  home  there.  Half 
the  house  belonged  to  the  living,  and 
half  to  the  dead.  There  was  a clear 
line  of  demarcation.  The  living  were 
upstairs,  and  the  dead  downstairs. 
There  was  no  way  for  the  dead  to  get 
upstairs.  They  lay  around  in  fancy 
coffins,  waiting  to  be  shipped  off  to 
the  cemeteries.  My  aunt’s  specialty 
was  fixing  the  hair  of  the  women.  She 
could  have  worked  in  a beauty  par  lor, 
except  she  only  knew  how  to  fix  hair 
in  the  front. 


My  grandmother  had  taken  two  years  to  die. 
First  came  the  moles,  great  fuzzy  patches 
that  started  on  her  cheekbone,  then  spread 
downwards  toward  the  jaw.  Next  came  the 
strokes,  which  left  her  mind  blood-soaked 
and  senseless.  Still  she  had  been  mobile, 
which  gave  various  of  my  aunts  tending  her 
no  end  of  trouble.  From  time  to  time  she 
would  wander  out  of  the  house  like  a bus. 
Then  my  aunts  would  hunt  her  down  and  try 
to  coax  her  back.  This  was  no  easy  task, 
because  my  grandmother  weighed  200  pounds 
and  lacked  reason.  They  would  take  her  hand 
and  say  • Let's  go  home  now,  Mom,"  but  they 
might  as  well  have  been  talking  to  a tree. 

One  day  my  grandmother  stopped  walking. 
They  loaded  her  huge  freight  into  a bed,  and 
wrapped  her  in  diapers.  The  bed  was  a large 
iron  crib.  It  was  the  same  one  my  Aunt  Norann 
had  died  in,  from  muscular  distrophy.  Norann 
had  taken  eight  years  to  die.  She  was  dying 
every  day  of  my  childhood.  When  she  tried 
to  talk  all  that  came  out  was  a monotonous 
hum.  My  grandmother,  by  contrast,  was  silent 
in  her  crib. 

Sickness  was  an  integral  part  of  my  grand- 
mother's house.  It  had  been  a round  for  so  long 
that  every  room  became  a sickroom.  The  light 
was  always  pale  gray,  day  or  night,  and  came 
from  no  visible  source.  The  walls  were  pa- 
pered with  holy  pictures.  Here  and  there 
heavy  wooden  crucifixes  hung,  with  white 


figures  of  agony.  Relics  from  Norann's  fatal 
disease  abounded,  telling  of  hopeless  decline 
toward  death.  First  there  were  crutches,  for 
use  when  her  disease  was  young.  Then  a four- 
legged metal  walker,  which  looked  like  a 
breakfast  table  with  no  top.  Finally  there  was 
the  iron  crib  itself,  in  which  my  grandmother 
also  died.  The  newspaper  eulogized, 

Mrs.  Michael  Tweed,  76.  Went  to  6 AM  daily 
mass  for  32  years.  Nine  children  survive. 

I drove  to  the  funeral  from  Bloomington, 
with  my  brother  George  and  cousin  Joe.  We 
were  late,  and  had  to  speed  to  Greensburg 
over  treacherous  Southern  Indiana  blacktop 
highway.  The  highway  had  been  poured  right 
onto  the  ground,  over  blades  of  grass,  rocks 
and  even  streams.  It  followed  every  contour 
in  the  earth's  surface.  We  rattled  over  it  like 
a runaway  stagecoach,  believing  we  couldn't 
be  killed  because  we  were  going  to  a funeral. 

At  Greensburg,  the  funeral  crowd  waited 
anxiously  for  our  arrival.  They  had  already 
reached  the  church.  Except  for  one  or  two, 
all  the  men  present  were  beyond  their  prime. 
They  did  not  want  to  carry  the  casket,  for 
fear  they  would  suffer  heart  attacks.  We 
caught  up  just  as  the  hearse  door  opened. 
The  three  of  us  stepped  smartly  from  our 
stagecoach,  to  silent  cheers  from  the  crowd. 
My  father  said  we  were  like  the  stars  of  a 
basketball  team,  arriving  just  before  the 
game  starts. 

The  casket  slid  from  the  hearse  on  rubber 
bearings.  It  was  lead-colored,  with  handles 
extending  the  length  of  the  sides,  and  one 
extra  on  each  end.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a 
refrigerator,  and  enormously  heavy.  As  we 
climbed  to  the  church,  I imagined  the  casket 
spilling  its  dreadful  contents  on  the  steps, 
and  wondered  what  the  funeral  would  do. 
Would  the  women  scream?  Would  the  men? 
Would  we  bundle  my  grandmother  back  in- 
side, and  continue  as  if  nothing  happened? 
Once  gone,  the  dead  should  cause  no  more 
trouble. 

The  ceremony  was  brief.  There  were  no 
speeches  about  how  good  or  beloved  my 
grandmother  was.  She  had  died  beyond  her 
time,  when  she  was  neither.  The  priest 
sprinkled  some  holy  water  on  the  casket. 
Two  altar  boys  flanked  him,  holding  candles 
and  glancing  around.  All  of  us  were  bored. 
I continued  to  think  about  the  casket  spilling. 
The  funeral  then  proceeded  to  the  cemetery, 
where  my  grandmother  was  launched  into  the 
ground.  The  priest  sprinkled  on  a little  more 
holy  water,  then  covered  up  the  cavity  with  a 
rug  of  imitation  grass. 

The  funeral  was  over,  except  for  my  Aunt 
Elsie.  She  passed  out  cards  and  talked  in  low 
tones.  The  cards  were  inscribed  in  gold.  They 
had  pictures  of  saints,  and  said  that  a cer- 
tain order  of  monks  would  offer  masses  for 
the  dead  for  the  next  five  years.  My  Aunt 
Elsie  never  let  anyone  die  safely.  The  rest 
of  us  drank  beer  and  had  a good  time. 


Vipers  & 
Prophecy 

louis  rapoport 

Jeremy  Gooaspeed,  the  17th  Century  anti- 
pope and  calvin  hater  lived  in  a Liverpool 
house  and  collected  snakes  from  far-away 
lands  described  by  Milton  as  thunder  of  roll- 
ing mountains  sweeping  into  the  sea.  From 
these  mountains  and  hills,  Goodspeed  had 
gathered  together  a remarkable  collection  of 
vipers,  cobras,  mambas,  and  other  deadly 
reptiles. 


Goodspeed  was  the  most  prophetic  seer  in 
the  history  of  western  civilization.  Unlike 
Nostradamus,  Goodspeed  was  a doctor  of 
herbs  and  roots.  In  his  studies  of  snakes  and 
herbs,  Goodspeed  had  received  some  special 
knowledge  that  made  his  predictions  the  most 
accurate  in  history.  Goodspeed's  visions  of 
future  centuries  included  exact  names  and 
exact  dates,  as  if  he  had  visited  in  a time 
machine  (one  of  Goodspeed's  more  obscure 
visions  was  his  estimation  of  the  box  office 
gate  for  a 1930's  H.G.  Wells  film,  “Shapes 
of  Things  to  Come”). 

In  Goodspeed's  Introduction  to  the  20th 
Century,  he  prefaces  his  predictions  with 
an  argument  for  the  destruction  of  “The 
Freemasonry  of  Science  and  Technology  — 
you  mean  that  chap  in  black  with  wings  over 
the  world?" 


The  chapter  “Seven  Days  in  Revolution"  is 
perhaps  the  most  relevant  for  modern  read- 
ers, especially  as  there  are  many  Goodspeed 
curiosities,  such  as  a discussion  of  Harold 
Robbins.  Goodspeed's  ideas  have  been  pon- 
dered by  countless  followers  for  centuries: 
“in  the  first  days  of  revolution,  people 
look  around;  in  the  second  days,  the  civil 
war  starts  between  whites  and  reds.  The 
third  days  bring  News  from  the  Sky  (planes 
with  banners,  planes  with  bombs),  a wave 
of  pestilence  sweeps  the  land  (He's  got  the 
Wandering  Disease).  (Shoot  him.)  Fourth 
days,  rumours  that  Howard  Hughes  has  been 
dead  for  five  years  spread  among  the  cab 
drivers  of  the  city.  Fifth  days,  a period  of 
bewilderment,  a temporary  cease-fire,  peo- 
ple go  around  confused  and  bleeding  from 
the  hip  (the  Wandering  Disease).  Sixth  days, 
society  used  for  mortar  in  the  barricades! 
Seventh  days,  rest." 
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FILM,  Lubltsch’s  "Trouble  In  Paradise," 
(6:30  & 9:40) and  Lubllsch's* Shop  Around 
the  Corner"  (8:00  & 11:10),  $1,  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly 
848-8650 


NEW  ORLEAN’S  HOUSE,  1505  San  Pablo, 
Bkly.  Dave  Van  Ronk,  Memory  Pain, 
Info  call  525-2221 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New  Monk,  Uni- 
versity & Shattuck,  Berkeley,  no  cover 

ADVENTURES  of  Noel  Parentl,  theater, 
dance  & mime,  Presentation  Theater, 
2350  Turk,  8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2. 
567-3037 

FILM  CLASS,  viewing,  talking,  produc- 
tion, Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  9 pm, 
$20  month,  346-0144 
— THURSDAY  JUNE  6 

FILM,  Lubltsch’s  "Trouble  in  Paradise* 

(6 : 30  & 9 : 40)  and  Lubltsch' s " Shop  A round 
the  Corner"  (8:00&  11:10), $1,  Telegraph 
Repertory  cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly 
848-8650 

NEW  ORLEAN’S  HOUSE,  1 505 San  Pablo, 
Bkly.  Dave  Van  Ronk  & Memory  Pain. 
Lights.  525-2221 

FILM,  at  the  Canyon  Cinematheque,  756 
Union.  Shorts  by  Bruce  Conner  (Looking 
for  Mushrooms,  The  White  Rose,  etc.), 
$1,  8:30  pm,  Coffee  and  FREE  popcorn. 

CLASS,  Tarot  reading,  8 pm,  master  In- 
structor. Metaphysical  Town  Hall  Book 
Shop,  435  Powell  St.,  SF.  Donation 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New  Monk,  Uni- 
versity & Shattuck,  Berkeley,  no  cover 

FILLMORE,  Mothers  of  Invention,  B B. 
King  & Booker  T.  & the  MG’s. 

FETHER’S  POINT  CINEMA,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe’s  "Tales  ofTerror"  w/ Peter  Lorre, 
Boris  Karloff,  Vincent  Price,  plus  “The 
Feast  of  Ishtar,"  4416-  1 8th St. , 8:30pm, 

$1 

DANCE/ENCOUNTER,  w/Norma  Leis- 
tlko,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  $3,  stu- 
dents $2.50 

CLASS,  Creative  drawing  & painting, 
nude  & still  life,  2125  Bush,  7-10  pm, 
$1.50.  922-0843 

FRIDAY  JUNE  7 

FILM,  Mamoullan’s  “Applause"  (6:30  & 
9:30)  with  Helen  Morgan,  & Von  Stern- 
berg's "Dishonored"  with  Marlene  Die- 
trich (7:50  & 10:50),  $1,  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly 
848-8650 

NEW  ORLEAN’S  HOUSE,  1505  San  Pablo, 
Bkly.  Charlie  Musselwhlte,  The  Bronze 
Hog.  525-2221 

AVALON,  Iron  Butterfly,  CromeSyrcus, 
Velvet  Underground,  9 pm,  $3,  1268 
Sutter 

FORUM,  "French  Revolutionary  Youth 
& the  General  Strike"  with  PeteCameJo, 

8 pm,  2338  Market,  $1,  students  and  un- 
employed $.50,  Spons  MLF 

RALLY,  "Victory  to  the  French  Work- 
ers," 8 pm,  644  Oak  St.,  Donation  75?, 
students  & unemployed  50?,  Spons  Work- 
er’s League,  626-7019 

STRAIGHT  Theatre,  Haight  & Cole,  Sal- 
vation, Mt.  Rushmore,  The  Tree  of  Life. 
Lights  by  Straight  Lightning.  9 pm,  $2 

CLASS,  Astrology,  every  Friday  night, 

7-8,  "Erecting  Complete  Horoscope," 
and  8-10,  "Advanced  Astrology."  Each 
class  $1,  or  both  for  $1.50.  Metaphysical 
Town  Hall  Book  Shop.  435  Powell 

FILLMORE,  Mothers  of  Invention,  B B 
King,  Booker  T & the  MG’s.  9 pm,  $3 
1805  Geary 

CAROUSEL,  Jefferson  Airplane,  Grate- 
ful Dead,  Fleetwood  Mac,  lights  by  Glen 
McKay,  Market  & Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 


AUDIUM,  Electronic  Music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  & 10:45  pm 
LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION,  Granelll, 
Ham,  others,  1527  California,  8:30  & 
10:30  pm 

FETHER’S  POINT  CINEMA,  Poe’s 
“Tales  of  Terror,"  w/  Peter  Lorre, 
Boris  Karloff,  Vincent  Price,  4416  - 
18th  Street,  8 & 10  pm,  $1 

CONCERT,  Works  of  17th  & 18thcentury 
Italian  Baroque  masters,  Presentation 
Theater,  2350  Turk,  8 pm,  $3,  861-2534 

£•  SATURDAY  JUNE  8 
FILM,  Mamoullan’s  "Applause"  w/Helen 
Morgan  (6:30  & 9:30),  & Von  Sternberg's 
“Dishonored"  w/  Marlene  Dietrich  (7:50 
& 10:50),  $1,  Telegraph  Repertory  Cine- 
ma, 2533  Telegraph,  Bkly.  848-8650 

POETRY,  “The  Incredible  Poetry  Read- 
ing" with  Allen  Ginsberg,  Gregory  Corso, 
Michael  McClure,  Robert  Duncan,  John 
Weiners,  Lew  Welch,  David  Meltzer,  and 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti.  8:30  pm,  Nourse 
Aud.,  Van  Ness  & Hayes. 

FILLMORE,  Mothers  of  Invention,  B B 
King,  Booker  T & the  MG’s,  1805Geary, 

9 pm,  $3 

AVALON,  Iron  Butterfly,  CromeSyrcus, 
Velvet  Underground.  Lights  by  Retina 
Circus,  9 pm,  $3,  1268  Sutter 

CAROUSEL,  Jefferson  Airplane,  Grate- 
ful Dead,  Fleetwood  Mac,  Lights  by  Glen 
McKay,  9 pm,  $2.50,  Market  & Van  Ness 

NEW  ORLEAN’S  HOUSE,  1505  San  Pablo, 
Bkly.  Charlie  Musselwhlte,  The  Bronze 
Hog.  Lights.  525-2221 

PARTY,  Benefit  for  Workers’  League, 
Donation  99?  (Ladles  Free),  644  Oak 
St.,  626-7019 

STRAIGHT  Theatre,  Haight  & Cole,  Sal- 
vation, Mt.  Rushmore,  The  Tree  of  Life. 
Lights  by  Straight  Lightning.  9 pm,  $2 

CONCERT,  DeYoung  Museum,  7 pm, 
Twilight  Concert,  $1.  Hayden  Quartet, 
Berg's  pieces  for  Clarinet  and  Plano, 
Ravel,  Brahms. 

YOGA  NIDRA,  Psychosomatic  Yoga  — 
Body  Balance.  8 pm,  Metaphysical  Town 
Hall  Book  Shop,  435  Powell.  DO  2-8571 

FETHER’S  POINT  CINEMA,  Poe’s 
“Tales  of  Terror,"  with  Peter  Lorre, 
Boris  Karloff,  Vincent  Price,  plus  "The 
Feast  of  Ishtar,"  $1 

LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION,  Granelll, 
Ham,  others,  1527  California,  8:30  & 
10:30  pm 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  The  New  Monk,  Uni- 
versity & Shattuck,  Berkeley,  cover 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12,  midnight, 
Presidio  Theater 

PUNCH  & JUDY,  Puppet  Show,  Migrant 
Theater,  1 & 3 pm,  25?,  548-1403,  1477 
San  Pablo,  Berkeley 

ADVENTURES  of  Noel  Parent!,  theater, 
dance  & mime,  Presentation  Theater, 
2350  Turk,  8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2, 
567-3037 

CONVENTION.  Peace  & Freedom  Party, 

55  Colton,  all  day,  $1  dues,  431-0383 

SUNDAY  JUNE  9 

BENEFIT,  Charlie  Musselwhlte,  the  Hay 
Market  Riot.  Le  Conte  School,  Russell  & 
Ellsworth,  Bkly.  Benefit  Peace  & Free- 
dom, $1,  7:30  - 11:30  pm 

FILMS,  New  Orleans  House,  1505  San 
Pablo,  Bkly.  Bay  area  underground  art- 
ists. 8:30  - 10:30  pm 

FILM,  Mamoulian’s  "Applause"  w/Helen 
Morgan,  & Von  Sternberg's  "Dishonored" 
with  Marlene  Dietrich.  ■ Applause"  shown 
at  6:30  & 9:30  and  "Dishonored"  at  7:30 
& 10:50.  Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  $1.  848-8650 

CAROUSEL,  Jefferson  Airplane,  Grate- 
ful Dead,  Fleetwood  Mac,  9 pm,  $2 
Market  & Van  Ness 

AVALON,  Iron  Butterfly,  CromeSyrcus, 
Velvet  Underground,  1268  Sutter.  9 pm 

CO  C A 


LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION,  Granelll, 
Ham,  others,  1527  California,  8:30  & 
10:30  pm 

FETHER’S  POINT  CINEMA,  Poe’s 
“Tales  of  Terror,"  w/Lorre,  Karloff, 
Price.  Plus  “The  Feast  of  Ishtar,"  $1, 
uic  ’ i9th  at  8-30  Dm.  861-5491 


BACH  Festival,  B Minor  Mass,  Marian 
Marsh,  soprano,  San  Francisco  Bach 
Choir  & Orchestra,  St.  Ignatius  Church, 
Fulton  & Parker,  7 pm 

CONVENTION,  Peace  & Freedom  Party, 
55  Colton,  all  day,  $1  dues,  431-0383 

MONDAY  JUNE  10 

POETRY,  Glide  Memorial,  with  Lew 
Welch,  Daniel  Moore,  others,  8:30  pm, 
75? 


FILM,  Lubltsch’s  "Lady  Windermere’s 
Fan"  and  Raymond  Griffith’s  "The  Night 
Club,"  $1,  Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Bkly.  848-8650  for  time 


POETS’  THEATER,  8:30  pm,  Straight 
Theatre,  Haight  & Cole,  SF,  with  Len- 
nart Bruce,  James  Tate  and  Lucia  Matson 
reading  their  own  works.  Spons  KPFA, 
848-6767 

— CONTINUOUS 
Classes  in  "Acting  Openhand:  A New  Ap- 
proach" at  The  Theatre,  2980  College 
Avenue,  first  week  of  June.  John  Argue, 
who  has  taught  at  the  American  Conser- 
vatory Theater,  The  Committee,  S.F. 
State  & U C.  Berkeley,  will  conduct 
classes.  849-0534 


Folk  Dancing,  nightly,  427  So.  Van  Ness, 
431-3929,  431-6200 


WINE-TASTING,  2-6  pm,  Seawall,  1501 
Sansome  (nr.  Embarcadero) 


POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon.  Juan  Valdee 
and  Mme.  Folger  reading  Beanie  & Cecil 


GIRLS  Free,  Jazz  Workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

RAP  with  the  Resistance,  The  Hearth, 
Oak  & Baker,  8 pm,  626-1910 

POETRY,  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes, 
9 pm,  752-6710 


HOOT,  Ellen  Faust,  Hearth,  Oak  & Baker, 
9 pm 


BACH  Festival,  Harold  Mueller  plays 
organ  works,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Gough  & Bush,  8 pm 

THURSDAY  JUNE  6 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon.  Alioto  read- 
ing Peaches 

NEWSREEL,  Rolling  Renaissance,  bring 
tapes,  films,  slides,  participants  needed 
for  a newsreel  of  the  Hip  Revolution, 
Committee,  836  Montgomery,  3pm,  771- 
6453,  986-1639 

BACH  Festival,  Cantatas  4 & 51,  Suite 
#2,  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Van 
Ness  and  Sacramento,  8pm 

MEETING,  Become  a Peace  & Freedom 
national  organizer,  55  Colton  St.,  7:30 

FRIDAY  JUNE  7 

POETRY,  Paul  Mariah ana  joun Gorham, 
original  works,  8 pm,  Albany  Public  Ll- 
brary,  1216  Solano  Ave.,  Albany 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon.  Herb  Caen’s 
best 


FREE  BREAD,  all  day,  pancakes  in  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

LECTURE,  w/slides,  "Hong  Kong"  w/ 
Lorenzo  Lo,  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate, 
8 pm 


PART  TWO  of  the  Buffalo  Plot  8 
Ghiradelll  Square,  bring  cheesecake  »Il 
red  beads  ,uia 

CONCERT,  Puccini’s  "Sister  Angelica  . 
also  choir  works,  & Mozart’s  Pim 
Concerto  #20,  Merritt,  Oakland,  8;i5p^ 

FLOATING  LOTUS  MAGIC  OPERA 
Shakespeare  Garden,  Golden  Gate  park’ 

9 pm 

FESTIVAL,  Mission  High,  7 pm.  Films 
Julian  Theatre  production  of“Tosca"’ 
film  of  S.F  Mime  Troupe,  free  projec- 
tion  time  for  16mm filmsofSF residents 
Everything  FREE!  Info  558-2912 

SATURDAY  JUNE  8^>,>' 

' v ' c* 

MIME  TROUPE,  • Farce  of  Patelin  " Old 

Mill  Park,  Mill  Valley,  & “Ruzzante  or 

the  Veteran,"  Golden  Gate  Park,  both  at 
2 pm 

KPFA,  "Conscience  and  Vietnam,”  de- 
livered by  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  8:30  pm,  848-6767 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

NEAL  CASSADY,  reading  “The  Fourth 
Third,"  sunrise,  Pier  39 

ORGAN  CONCERT,  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

FESTIVAL,  Mission  Delores  Park,  noon; 
children’s  play,  1 pm;  neighborhood  tal- 
ent, 3 pm;  rock  concert,  5:30  pm;  Mime 
Troupe 

JAZZ,  John  Handy  Ensemble  and  Bill 
Ham’s  Light  & Sound  Dimension.  Mission 
High  Women’s  Gym.  SF.  Call  for  time  - 
558-2912 

SUNDAY  JUNE  9 

CLASS,  "What’s  Next  for  France?"  with 
speaker  Pete  Camejo.  Spons  YSA.  8 pm, 
2519  Telegraph,  Bkly.  849-1032 

MIME  TROUPE,  "Farce  of  Patelin,"  Old 
Mill  Park,  Mill  Valley,  and  “Ruzzante  or 
the  Veteran,”  Golden  Gate  Park,  both  at 
2 pm 

HOOT,  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 

DEBATE,  Ralph  Branca,  Bobby  Thomp- 
son, “Lorenz’  Theory  of  Agression," 

8 pm,  Eastern  Parkway  Shrine  Temple 

WINE-TASTING,  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

ORGAN  CONCERT,  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

FLOATING  LOTUS  MAGIC  OPERA, 
Shakespeare  Garden,  Golden  Gate  Park, 

9 pm 

FESTIVAL,  Neighborhood  Art’s  Free 
Festival  continues: noon, children’ splay; 
1 pm,  Spanish  language  play;  4-8  pm, 
Black  Culture.  Evening  performance  ol 
God’s  Eye  Theatre’s  "In  White  America" 
MONDAY  JUNE  10 

POETRY,  City  Hall,  noon.  Frank  Buck  & 
Chicken  Little 

TBESDAY  JUNE  11  "iV 
FREE  BREAD,  all  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

POETRY,  City  Hall  noon.  Shoes  to  Youse 

MASKED  TENNIS  matches,  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  5 am 

POETRY,  New  Berkeley  Poets,  Glide 
Memorial  Church,  8:30  pm 
->•?-  FREE  CONTINUOUS  -s'f" 
COMMITTEE,  Actor’s  Workshop.  Frl . 
Sat.,  Sun.,  Tues.,  1:30  - 5 pm,  Com- 
mittee Theater 

FRIENDSHIP,  S.F.  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 

THINGMAKER,  Blacklight  paintings  i 
sculptures,  Wed. -Sun,,  1-5  pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  & Dolores,  across  from 
Good  Kharma 

OPEN  HOUSE,  free  coffee,  FD  Maurice 
House,  1248  Arguello.  7 pm,  566-0410, 
MO  1-1472 

FREE  PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY.  call  F re* 
City  Puppets,  552-3209  for  time  & P1-1 
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astraloqu, 
occjlt.tibet, 
yogajurjjieff, 
orBentalej^nj, 
tarot.maqic, 
meta  physics 

WKS 

m rear  of  mo^s 
247b  teleqraph 
berKele^.cal. 

FIT  LHIT- 
F RCFL  FIB! 
FEE 

E.M, CLARKE  REALTY 
1742  Haight 
863-8580 

STUDIO $50  UP 

3 ROOM $70  UP 

4 ROOM $80  UP 

5-6-7  ROOM $115  UP 

HOUSES  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 


THE  lpm-lam 

art  owl 

1369  Haight 
Lite  Paintings 
Art  & Head  Goodies  ^3* 


register  now! 
FREE  U. 
berkeley 


the  pop  bead 


Fantastic  assortment  of  beads,  . 
findings,  & filligree:  . wood 

• . ^ , crystals 

• ••C  « elass  * 

• 0S  ’ tortoise 

* • mosaic 

9940  San  Pablo  Ave  # plastic 
Near  E.C.  Plaza  • metal  • 
Tues-Sat  10:30-6  * cameo  • 

• * . , • pins  • 

524-4736  -V-  . j2gjts 


X^n  Charming"  Way 
BerfaCey  KI 8- zb+s 
open  Mon -Sat.  u-b,  Tfturs.  6-9 


•Mi 

r~  p 

2511  Manning' 

berxeley 

£ roovy!,C  lothes 
from  all  over* 

million?  of  loose 
beads  & finding’s 


trippy  ornaments 
ana  jewels  ^ 
essences  and 
artifacts  -v 

ltosTBaigkt 
>.$an  Francisco 


For  all  your  insurance  needs- 

Home 
Auto 

Life 
Business 
Group 

Special  teacher  programs 


HENRY  MOZESSON  INSURANCE 
1280  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco  94133  771-3500 


ALTIMETER 

gemlnl.  may  21  - June  21. 
kilos  are  again  entering  the  area, 
the  price  Is  still  high,  between 
$85  & $95,  but  the  availability  Is 
Increasing  so  the  prices  should 
drop  soon,  lids  are  keeping  steady 
at  around  $8.  hash  & opium  are  on 
the  market  but  the  supply  Is  dwin- 
dling. acid  is  available  In  quan- 
tity with  prices  ranging  from  $1.25 
to  $2,  depending  on  the  quantity, 
with  single  doses  at  about  $3. 
t.h.c.  (synthetic  grass  pills)  are 
being  Introduced  Into  the  area, 
there  are  disputed  claims  as  to  Its 
potency  but  It  does  produce  a high 
similar  to  pot.  some  people  get  a 
good  high  off  a whole  pill,  while 
others  claim  the  pill  Is  equivalent 
to  a lid  & can  be  split  between  se- 
veral people  in  a glass  of  water, 
an  eyedropper  can  be  useful  when 
large  numbers  (l.e.,  10)  people  split 
one  pill,  the  discrepancy  between 
reports  could  be  due  to  different 
manufacturers,  but  extensive  research 
proves  the  high  Is  definitely  like 
a grass  high  as  the  chemical  Is  syn- 
thesized from  that  plant,  tetrahydra- 
cannablnol  Is  the  official  name  for 
this  sacrament,  support  pharmaceutical 
research:  better  living  thru  chemis- 
try. 

— the  grass  prophet 


EDITOR 


Dear  me! 

Standing  and  sitting  in  these  last  days 
and  years  since  Hermann  Hesse  we  re- 
call the  good  times  of  a Green  earth. 
Blue  sky  and  strong  Sea  when  the  last 
apes  became  the  first  men,  and  their 
pelts  were  burned  with  tektltlc  rain.  The 
age  of  three-toed  hanging  sloths  and 
golden  sabretoothed  cats;  a time  of  great 
energy. 


And  then  a reversal,  wise  planet  calling 
down  upon  Itself  a Joyful  Indignant  uni- 
verse. You  and  Aye  lolnlocked  together 
instant  of  non- magnetism. 

Now  quiet  filling.  New  seasons:  Cool 
and  clean  summer,  autumn  of  colors  In 
continuous  cessation  of  one-by-one  fall- 
ing. Warm  snow.  For  planting,  tears. 

From  Charles  Sweet,  Berkeley 


LETTER 


DEALING 


j ANYONE  INTERESTED  In  working  on  the 
Committee  Theater’s  ‘Multi- Media  En- 
vironmental Newsreel"  of  the  Hip  Explo- 
sion, please  come  to  a meeting  on  June  6, 
at  3 pm,  at  the  Committee  Theater,  836 
Montgomery  St.,  SF 

FUB  BEGINS 

Register  this  week  for  classes  at  Free 
University  of  Berkeley  - Black  & White 
Liberation,  Joy  In  Geometry,  Turn-On: 
Yoga,  Anti- Establishment  Parties, 
Mixed  Media,  Handgun  Familiarization, 
The  New  Germany,  Guitar,  Contempo- 
rary Music,  Group  Dynamics,  Mime  and 
Pantomime,  AND  MANY  MORE.  1703 
Grove  St.,  Bkly.  841-6794 


FOR  RENT:  ROOM,  $45,  Berkeley.  Call  | 
548-0900 

SENSEMAYA  has  work  space  for  rent, 
to  craftsmen,  In  rear  of  groovy  store. 
Will  sell  your  things.  1718  University 
Avenue,  Berkeley 

FOR  SALE:  "Is  There  Intelligent  Life 
on  Earth?*  - 25$  buys  this  protest  button 
or  any  of  our  600  other  titles.  Free  list! 
Psychedelia  and  poster  catalog  10$. 
ARIES,  Box  666 ET,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003 

FOR  SALE:  1962  Corvan  Camper,  re- 
built engine,  $900  or  offer.  Call  861-2291 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Open  to  New 

Members.  Call  861-2291 


TWO  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  58  x 40,  red/ 
blue,  for  sale,  $50  each,  soft,  thick. 
776-3054 

OLD  BROWN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  IN  NO. 
-OAKLAND  for  sale.  2 bdrms,  fireplace, 
back  yard.  Big.  $18, SOO.OOCall 654-3078 
Sue  or  Bob  Trupln 


URGENTLY  NEEDED:  volunteers  to  staff 
and  work  for  an  International  Peace  Pil- 
grimage near  Hopl  Indian  reservation  at 
Flagstaff,  Arlz.  Dedicate  your  summer 
and  heart  to  Dan  Katchongva,  Strongest 
traditional  Hopl  Indian  Spiritual  Leader 
and  their  Sacred  Covenant  with  the  Great 
Spirit.  Call  655-2909  or  843-9152 


Classified  ads  10$/word.  Include  phone  U s,  address  Its,  all 
words  as  10$.  Deadline  Noon  Monday.  Print  or  type  CLEARLY  I 
Specify  caps  or  lower  case.  Enclose  check  (for  continuing  ads 
include  total  cost  of  Insertions),  address  and  phone  H for  our  flies, 
even  If  you  don’t  Include  them  In  ad.  We  reserve  right  to  reject  copy. 


300 
Precita 
at  Folsom 
Mi  7-5900 


A relaxed  little  bistro  at  the  bottom  of  Bernal  Hill  serving  sandwiches 
on  whole  grain  breads  with  crisp  green  salad  from  11a.m.  Steam  beer 
and  fine  California  wines.  Quality  home  style  dinners  from  6 p.m. 
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“I  saw  the  best  minds  of  my  gen- 
eration destroyed  by  madness, 
starving  hysterical  naked,  / drag- 
ging themselves  through  negro 
streets  at  dawn  looking  for  an  angry 
fix  / angel  headed  hipsters  burning 
for  the  ancient  heavenly  connection 
to  the  starry  dynamo  in  the  mach- 
inery of  night ..." 

That  was  Allen  Ginsberg 
over  a decade  ago.  And  “Howl" 
became  the  poem  that  symbol- 
ized the  Beat  Generation  and 
what  critics  called  the  San 
Francisco  Renaissance.  No 
one's  used  that  term  in  a long 
time,  but  now  the  Glide  Foun- 
dation and  Intersection,  in 
conjunction  with  practically 
everybody,  is  presenting  the 
Rolling  Renaissance,  a retro- 
spective on  underground  arts 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  big  event  is  The 
Incredible  Poetry  Read- 
ing, Saturday,  June  8,  at 
Nourse  Auditorium. 
Ginsberg  reunited  with 
Gregory  Corso,  Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti,  John 
Wieners,  Michael  Mc- 
Clure, Philip  Whalen, 
David  Meltzer  and  Lew 
Welch.  And  more  poetry 
readings  at  Glide  all 
week,  featuring  practi- 
cally every  poet  in  San 
Francisco  — Rexroth, 
Broughton,  Robert  Dun- 
can, Brother  Antoninus, 
Richard  Brautigan,  Le- 
nore  Kandel,  and  more 
and  more. 


r 


Other  events  include 
a special  performance 
of  the  Floating  Lotus 
Magic  Opera  June  7 & 
9.  See  HEY  or  call  Glide 
at  771-6300  or  Inter- 
section at  397-6061. 


renaissanc 


turn  in 

yw  gun 

In  a spirit  of  cooperation  with  Mayor  Alioto's  plea  for 
citizens  to  turn  in  their  guns,  the  Express  Times  will  serve 
as  a collection  point  for  firearms.  No  questions  asked  or 
answered. 
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“Atmosphere  of  Violence” — see  pgs  2,3,4,5,7,10,11,14 


Why  Waste  Your  Vote 


marvln  garson 

Three  weeks  ago  Express  Times  ran 
a photo  collage  showing  Robert  Kennedy 
in  a coffin,  with  the  headline  WHY 
WASTE  YOUR  VOTE?"  Underneath  was 
the  story  of  my  encounter  with  Kennedy 
at  the  Sheraton- Palace  Hotel,  where  the 
ghost  of  my  favorite  president,  Warren 
Harding  - who  died  In  the  Palace  In 
1923  - said  of  Kennedy:  “I  don  t see 
throwing  away  your  vote  on  a dead  man. 
The/re  gonna  kill  him  - and  anyway 
there  ain’t  much  there  to  kill.  I m a lot 

more  alive  than  he  Is.” 

(Two  weeks  later,  shortly  alter  Ken- 
nedy was  shot,  a reporter  from  the  Miami 
Herald  called  up  to  Inquire  about  a War- 
ren Dardin.  They  had  gotten  a tip  that  he 
had  conspired  to  kill  Kennedy.) 

Considerably  shaken  by  the  week  s 
events  - the  shootings  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  Andy  Warhol  - I dropped  in 
tor  a drink  at  the  Palace.  President 

Ha«r^o  kHled*Robert  Kennedy?*  I asked. 

-It  was  an  Arab,”  he  said  ‘Name  of 
Slrhan  Slrhan.  Wasn't  you  watching  the 
teevee,  son?” 

“Yes  but  there  were  some  things 
about  It  that  bothered  me.  Like  first 
they  said  he  wouldn’t  even  tell  the  po- 
lice his  name,  and  then  they  said  he  was 
talking  his  head  off.  It  makes  me  won- 
dor  — " 

President  Harding  chuckled.  “Picture 
It  for  yourself.  A cop  asks:  'What  s 
your  name,  kid?’  He  answers:  ’Slrhan, 
slrhan,  sir.’  So  the  cop  says:  ‘Listen, 
kid.  You're  In  enough  trouble  already 
without  getting  wise.'  But  every  time 
they  ask  him  his  name  he  says  ‘Slrhan 
Slrhan,'  so  finally  they  give  up  and  book 
him  as  John  Doe." 

1 laughed,  then  grew  serious. 

“Sir,”  I said,  “I’m  distressed  about 
the  future  of  my  country.  This  kind  of 
thing  can't  go  on.  What  will  happen  If 
our  political  leaders  continue  to  be  as- 
sassinated In  this  fashion?" 


‘Political  leaders?  I don't 
there'll  be  much  more  of  that.  Oh  som  - 

good.  But  it'll  stop  after  that. 

-I’m  so  glad  there's  an  end  in  sight 

to  sll  this  killing.  T h p r p'  S 

“Oh  no,  son.  ydu  got  me  wrong.  Ther 

gonna  be  more  killing  than  ever  Jut  the 

political  leaders  will  get  a rest.  _Now 
who's  the  fellow  who’s  President  of  the 
University  of  Columbia,  where  the  kids 

kl?„e,r»\me‘“o™“'„?Klrk,  ,r  »; 

when  HE  goes  every  other  college .presi- 
dent in  the  country  is  gonna  get  a body 
guard,  and  that'll  keep  ^OST 'of  them 
safe  Now  what  about  this  Warhol  fella? 
Where’s  that  gonna  lead?  'Stead  of  tear- 
ing the  clothes  off  their  Idols,  the  fans 
are  gonna  start  killing  'em.  You  think 
Elizabeth  Taylor*  s safe?” 

I had  a question  for  President  Harding, 
started  to  ask  tt  and  then  decided  1 

didn't  want  to  know  the  answer. 

•What  was  that  about  newspaper  edi- 
tors, son?  Oh,  yeah  he  was  chuckling, 
as  I got  out  of  earshot  just  in  time. 


nick  marshall 

All  of  a sudden,  KYA  has  a social  con- 
science. Apparently,  until  the  funeral  and 
LBJ*s  day  of  national  mournlngareover, 
the  station  Is  programming  only  music 
which  Is  consonant  with  the  occasion.  So 

we  make  the  pleasant  discovery  that  KYA 

is  really  a latent  love  station,  not  just 
another  one  of  your  typical  § stations. 
Never  before  have  I heard  such  a steady 
stream  of  songs  written  or  performed  by 
left-wing,  pacifistlc  folkles,  anti-war  and 
pro-people,  emanating  from  a Pop  AM 

station  All  night  long,  the  two  jocks  have 

concentrated  on  such  people  as  Buffy 
Ste. -Marie  and  Gordon  Llghtfoot,  Joan 
Baez  and  Pete  Seegar,  with  a near- radi- 
cal dose  of  Phil  Ochs-authored  songs 
thrown  In  for  an  extra  dash  of  humanity. 
Already,  1 have  been  treated  to,  among 
others,  ‘We  Shall  Overcome”  and  “My 
Country  'Tls  of  Thy  People  You're  Dy- 
ing’ twice,  and  ‘Universal  Soldier," 
•There  But  for  Fortune,"  and  ‘Buddy, 
Can  You  Spare  a Dime?"  three  times 
each. 

It  is  strange  that  in  a time  of  repen- 
tence,  straight  America  should  turn  for 
solace  to  those  very  people  who,  In  nor- 
mal times,  It  so  easily  maligns.  Especi- 
ally at  a time  when  those  same  people 
are  being  driven  into  a noticeably  less 
pacifistlc  stance  as  a direct  result  of 
this  society's  determined  resistance  to 
nonviolent  change  of  any  sort,  of  even 
the  simplest  humanism. 

Meanwhile,  438  ripe  American  citizens 
got  their  heads  blown  off  this  past  week 
as  a direct  result  of  policies  fomented  by 
the  Kennedy-Dlrksen-Reagan-Wallace 
power  axis.  Somehow,  the  projected 
image  of  a Fallen  Hero,  downed  by  an 
Arab  terrorist  as  he  stood  atthethresh- 
liold  of  greatness,  does  not  wash  too  well. 
In  reality,  he  was  only  In  the  better  half 
of  a bad  lot  of  Senators  during  the  past 
four  years.  And  if  he  hadn’t  been  shot 
down,  he  would  have  probably  remained 
as  such  throughout  Happy  Humphrey's 
administration,  as  well. 

What  it  all  bolls  down  to,  then,  Is  simply 
that  the  past  cannot  go  on  any  longer. 
Eventually,  Americans  are  just  going  to 
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gem  ini.  may  21  - june  21. 
kilos  are  available,  but  still 
commanding  high  prices  around 
$100.  lids  varying  between  $8 
& $10.  some  blue  owsley  acid  is 
in  town,  about  $3  a tab.  speed 
& heroin  prices  stable:  dime  for 
a dime,  beware  of  milksugar 
or  oregano  substitutes,  demand 
the  real  thing.  Park  Lanes,  the 
Marijuana  filter  tipped  cigar- 
ette  from  Vietnam  (20  to  a pack) 
are  on  their  way  to  the  bay  area 
sent  direct  from  U.S  military 
personnel  In  Vietnam.  In  a pam- 
phlet on  pot  given  to  soldiers 
In  Vietnam  it  says:  “Opium  Is 
becoming  the  Religion  of  the 
Masses’  need  more  be  said? 

- the  grass  prophet 


have  stop  messing  with  all  the  Viet  Cong 
of  the  world,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  are  more  of  “them"  (the  swarthy 
little  colored  bastards)  than  there  ar«  of 
“us.”  And  when  the  sun  goes  down 

After  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassin- 
ated, I remember  taking  his  picture  down 
off  my  bedroom  wall,  where  it  had  hung 
throughout  the  duration  of  his  pr  esidency . 
Then  I watched  in  amazement  as  my 
country  bought  off  Its  conscience.  Sud- 
denly, everyone  bought  pictures  of  Ken- 
nedy and  hung  them  on  their  walls.  And 
both  Cape  Canaveral  and  Idlewild  Air- 
port became  Kennedys.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  was  his  friend. 

Now,  too,  we  find  that  President  John- 
son and  Mayor  Yorty  were  Bobby’s 
friends.  The  way  1 had  heard  It,  though, 
was  that 

This  week,  two  shocks  have  come  my 
way.  The  first  was  Kennedy,  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  second  came  today,  In  a letter 
from  back  East  (1  am  a recent  college 

Continued  on  page  7 
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LETTERS 


(This  letter  was  originally  sent  to  Herb 
Caen,  who  never  printed  It.  Eldridgethen 
sent  it  to  Free  News,  a Digger  publica- 
tion, which  printed  it  and  gave  it  to  us.) 

Dear  Herb  Caen: 

Briefly  on  my  nude  exit.  Re:  The  Oak- 
land Shootout  mentioned  In  your  column. 
It  was  based  on  long  and  continuous  ob- 
servation of  Pigs  while  in  prison.  All 
Pigs  are  homosexuals,  latent  if  not  ac- 
tive. When  confronted  with  a naked  male 
body  totally  by  surprise,  the  homosexu- 
al's basic  Impulse  is  to  caress  it.  In- 
stead of  shooting  me,  the  Oakland  Pigs 
kicked  and  stomped  my  naked  body.  In 
the  circumstances,  a kick  or  stomp  may 
be  interpreted  as  a caress  when  con- 
trasted with  shooting.  There  were  about 
50  frenzied  Pigs  around  me  with  guns  in 
their  hands.  Had  just  one  of  them  been 
"straight,"  I’d  be  one  dead  black  cat. 

Truly, 

Eldridge  cleaver 
Minister  of  Information 
Black  Panther  Party 


Everyone  knows  about  yellow  people. 
They  are  industrious,  well-mannered, 
unassuming.  They  don’t  make  trouble. 
Mayor  Alioto  advanced  this  idea  when 
opening  the  new  Japanese  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. He  pointed  to  yellow  people  as  a 
model  minority.  He  said,  in  essence, 
“they  know  their  place.”  This  Is  a racist 
statement.  .. 

There  Is  a group  of  yellow  people  ge  - 
ting  together  now.  They  call  themselves 
the  Asian- American  Political  Allian'  -. 
They  dislike  the  yellow  myth  and,  furthei , 
question  the  society  that  produce-  >< 
Their  acting  chairman,  Yuji Ichioka,  -'jU 

that  the  Alliance  questions  the  foundation 
of  a society  ‘which shows  every  evidence 

of  liquidating  black  people,"  and  ’is 
waging  the  politically  and  morally  in- 
sane war  in  Vietnam."  ‘A  time  comes 
when  silence  is  betrayal."  The  Alliance 
is  determined  to  speak  out  and  to  aD 
The  Asian-Amerlcan  Political  Alli- 
ance can  be  contacted  at  2005  Hears  , 
Berkeley,  or  TH  5-7156. 

Victor  Ichioka 


LETTERS 


Your  front-page  reaction  to  the  Ken- 
nedy shooting  claims  that  Robert’s  con- 
cern for  the  poor  was  “pure  fraud.”  The 
question  is  now  academic,  but  were 
Robert  the  Great  Thespian,  his  swindle 
would  have  been  minor  indeed  compared 
to  the  grand  Larceny  planned  by  the  party 
regulars. 

As  RFK  pointed  out,  if  the  primaries 
showed  nothing  else,  they  demonstrated 
most  emphatically  that  little  people  all 
around  this  country  who  think  of  them- 
selves as  Democrats  want  ‘a  change  of 
direction." 

Yet  In  August,  a great  many  ugly  party 
hacks  are  going  to  meet  in  Chicago,  de- 
clare themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  Party  of  the  People,  and  ceremoni- 


ously place  the  mantle  of  power  around 
the  modest  shoulders  of  Hubert  Humph- 
rey That’s  the  script. 

I do  not  think  we  can  allow  this  hypo- 
crisy to  pass  quietly.  LBJ  in  righteous 
wrath  demanded  after  the  Kennedy  shoot- 
ing that  we  ‘live  under  the  law.”  Alright. 
A great  number  of  kids  have  been  living 
on  peanut  butter  sandwiches  since  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  to  attempt  to 
change  the  government  in  a lawful  man- 
ner. Now  they  are  discovering  that  the 
more  they  succeeded,  the  more'  they 
were  doomed  to  fail  The  Power  Struc- 
ture is  quite  capable  of  just  ignoring  the 
rules.  But  that  is  what  law  is  all  about: 
Rules. 

I would  like  to  see  someone  else  busy 
in  Chicago  in  August  besides  liquor  dis- 
pensers and  hotel  prostitutes.  Td  like  to 


see  the  Chicago  police  force  pitj 
against  a couple  hundred  thouswidajC' 
Americans.  Young  people,  °ld  P * 
white  people  and  black  people,  a ; 
the  cry  of  ‘fraud"  and  with  the  de 

that  that  convention  not  be  adjourn^  unj 

the  Party  of  the  People  establishes  N 

ground  rules  that  would  make  it  t ^ 

of  the  People,  and,  incidentally 
Hubert  and  all  remnants  of  the  Estab 

ment  out.  , , , h,rks 

At  the  same  time,  I think  th 

would  get  the  message  with  much 

impact  if  just  a whole  bunch ot  P«grijl 
New  York,  Detroit,  and  olheJ ‘ ^f  (r0(T, 
centers  decided  to  take  a we  l0 

work,  say,  beginning  two  days  P 
the  convention.  ,oVnlutK». 

There  are  many  forms  of  r » 
Changing  the  substance  whl 
facade  is  one.  Replacing  the 
of  the  Democratic  Party  could  be 
a change. 

John  Marquard 
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bringing  it  all  back  home 


j.w.  harding 
military  editor 

“Sabotage  has  nothing  to  do  with  terror- 
ism; terrorism  and  personal  assaults  are 
entirely  different  tactics.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  terrorism  is  of  negative  value, 
that  it  by  no  means  produces  the  desired 
effects,  that  it  can  turn  a people  against  a 
revolutionary  movement,  and  that  it  can 
bring  a loss  of  lives  to  its  agents  out  of 
proportion  to  what  it  produces.” 

— Che  Guevara 

“The  trouble  about  getting  the  war  across 
to  people  is  that,  like  the  black  liberation 
movement,  the  war  is  only  something  that 
happens  on  television,  and  is  not  real  to 
them.  The  U.S.  blithely  destroys  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  what  to  the  Viet- 
namese is  their  national  forest.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  what  napalm  would  do  to  the 
redwood  trees  along  highway  one?  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  our  national  forests  be 
burned,  but  something  has  got  to  happen 
which  is  going  to  bring  the  reality  of  the 
violence  of  this  kind  of  war  home  to  people 
- especially  those  in  power.  A gut  reaction 
must  be  provoked.  The  war  has  to  be  seen, 
touched,  and  tasted  to  be  real.  It's  time  to 
choose  sides.” 

At  this  point,  the  man  known  in  these 
pages  as  The  Hornet  rose  and  said,  “You'd 
better  go  now,  I've  got  a lot  of  work  to  do. 
I'll  be  in  touch.” 


oitvwJ 


CRUZ 


> c 

*- 

O N-Ja 

■V  '“*** 

Driving  back  through  one  of  California's 
lush,  placid  valleys,  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said  was  apparent  everywhere.  Fields  of 
newly-harvested  hay  crops  dotted  with  bales 
stretched  out  in  all  directions.  No  problem 
with  defoliants  here.  Animals  grazing 
peacefully  along  the  road  showed  no  signs 
of  bullet  wounds  or  napalm  scars.  The  eyes 
of  other  drivers  stared  vacantly  ahead,  not 
searching  the  sides  of  the  road  for  ambush 
parties,  or  crawling  along  while  mine  detec- 
tion teams  walked  ahead.  No  war  here,  ob- 


viously. Do  these  people  know  that  THEY 
PERSONALLY  are  involved  in  a war  with 
Asian  men  and  women  who  seek  only  what 
is  being  destroyed? 

Our  land,  water,  livestock,  life  itself 
seems  to  suggest  that  one  side  is  not  really 
involved,  not  enough  to  wake  up  screaming 
with  a taste  like  old  pennies  in  the  mouth 
and  an  icy  forehead.  They  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acts. 

Does  Ollie  at  Ollie's  Texaco  Service 
know  why  his  lights  went  off  and  his  pumps 


stopped  working  the  other  night?  Will  he 
begin  to  wonder  why  when  they  go  off  again 
and  stay  off  for  a while?  Maybe  it  will  give 
him  some  time  to  think,  sitting  there  in  his 
dark  gas  station  with  a candle  lit,  waiting. 
He  might  even  begin  to  wonder  what  the  idea 
of  destroying  property  and  not  people  is  all 
about,  maybe  what  the  idea  of  ‘property”  is 
all  about.  What's  the  matter,  Ollie,  don't 
you  know  there's  a war  on? 

Sometimes  people  can  see  things  more 
clearly  with  the  lights  out. 


SCHEER  SUBPOENAED 

Robert  Scheer,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Ramparts  Maga- 
zine, has  been  served  with  a subpoena  to  appear  before 
a New  York  Grand  Jury  this  Thursday,  June  13.  Warren 
Hinckle,  publisher  of  Ramparts,  has  also  been  subpoe- 
naed. 

Both  men  are  expected  to  be  indicted  under  federal 
statutes  providing  five  years'  imprisonment  for  destruc- 
tion of  a draft  card.  The  December  issue  of  Ramparts 
carried  a picture  on  its  cover  showing  Scheer  and 
Hinckle,  among  others,  burning  their  draft  cards.  In- 
formed sources  indicate  that  the  photographer,  Carl 
Fischer,  will  testify  against  Scheer  and  Hinckle. 


POT  BUST 

lee  oleson 

San  Francisco  police  conducted  ages- 
tapo-style  marijuana  raid  on  an  apart- 
ment building  at  554  Ashbury  last  Tues- 
day night.  At  approximately  10  pm  the 
door  to  the  building’s  lower  apartment 
was  kicked  in,  and  ‘ten  or  twelve"  po- 
licemen stormed  In,  billy-clubs  swing- 
ing. A few  of  the  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment jumped  out  windows  or  escaped  out 
the  back  door;  the  others  were  arrested. 
Police  then  kicked  in  the  door  to  the 
apartment  next  door  and  raided  the  occu- 
pants of  that  apartment.  There  were  a 
total  of  twelve  arrests. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  front  room,” 
one  eye-witness  reported,  "and  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a crash  - not  a knock, 
a crash.  Then  the  glass  In  the  door  was 
kicked  in  and  somebody  yelled  ‘Cops!’," 
Another  eye-witness  told  how  he  found 
himself  storming  down  the  front  hall 


Berkeley  Draft 

j w.  harding 

Berkeley’s  draft  board  is  located 
across  the  street  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  alert,  disciplined,  highly  trained 
and  Intelligent  members  of  the  Berkeley 
Police  Department. 

Monday  morning  at  3:45  a.m.  the 
Berkeley  office  of  the  Selective  Service 
system  was  remodeled  by  an  explosive 
blast  of  apparent  low  yield  which  re- 
moved part  of  the  cornerstone  and  most 
of  the  stylishly  tinted  windows,  in  addl- 
on  to  spilling  a lot  of  coffee  across 
. e street  in  the  police  station.  Inside 
e building  at  Grove  and  Addison  streets, 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  debris.  The 
‘te  of  the  explosion  was  the  right  angle 
ormed  by  the  cornerstone  and  theAddi- 
Street  window  about  five  inches  in 
JUNE  12,  1968 


Board  Bombed 

and  eighteen  Inches  from  the  ground. 

The  blast  peppered  a door  In  the  oppo- 
site wall  with  pieces  of  aluminum  window 
framing  and  glass,  only  two  of  which 
penetrated  the  hollow  door.  Flying  debris 
made  a hole  approximately  two  Inches  In 
diameter  in  a ceiling  tile.  There  was  no 
visible  damage  to  the  flies,  which  are 
stored  in  the  far  rear  of  the  building. 

This  writer  would  guess  that  the  ex- 
plosive used  was  two  or  three  sticks  of 
Industrial  dynamite,  electric  blasting 
cap,  battery,  and  alarm  clock  or  watch 
timer  (the  Volkswagen  of  the  bomb 
world).  Such  a device  was  probably  fas- 
tened to  the  cornerstone  with  wire  or 
adhesive.  Shrapnel  fragments  indicated 
that  It  was  not  a homemade  pipe  bomb 
or  a similar  metal-container  explosive. 

SAN  FFANC1SCO 


No  injuries  were  reported,  as  guer- 
rillas once  again  demonstrated  the  ease 
of  anonymous,  low-risk  forms  of  politi- 
cal protest 

It  was  obvious  by  8:30  In  the  morning 
that  indeed  the  medium  is  the  message. 
Local  police  and  federal  agents  stood 
around  looking  foolish  with  their  tape 
measures  and  cameras  as  passers-by 
gave  them  the  familiar  *V"  hand  signal 
or  another  equally  familiar  gesture. 

Black  students  from  Berkeley  High 
School  walkedpast,  surveyed  the  damage, 
broke  into  grins  and  actually  began  to 
cavort  In  a shameless  display  of  plea- 
sure. 

Meanwhile  police  went  about  the  rou- 
tine business  of  collecting  debris  and  put- 
ting It  in  little  plastic  bags,  filling  out 
forms,  and  posing  for  the  cameras  of  the 
news  media. 

What  will  they  think  of  next? 


TIMES 


side  by  side  with  a phalanx  of  cops. 
“There  we  were,  going  side  by  side 
down  the  hall.  One  of  them  grabs  me, 
so  I kick  him  — otherwise  lie  woulcT  ve 
got  me  — so  he  hit  me  with  a billy  club, 
but  I put  my  hand  up  and  that  deflected 
the  club."  He  showed  me  the  scar  on  his 
hand.  “So,  he  didn’t  get  me,  and  I got 
out  the  back  door  somehow."  A third 
eye-witness  told  of  seeing  a flashlight 
at  the  front  door  for  a moment  beforc- 
the  crash.  But  all  accounts  of  the  Inci- 
dent agree  that  there  was  no  warrant 
and  no  knock.  “I  honestly  think  the  cops 
raided  the  wrong  apartment  and  then 
they  freaked,"  one  survivor  of  the  raid 
said. 

And  the  cops  did  freak.  After  the  ar- 
rests, according  to  eye-witness  ac- 
counts, the  polio  spent  two  hours  ran- 
sacking both  top  and  bottom  apartments. 
Books  were  scattered,  posters  ripped 
off  the  walls  and  torn  up,  food  was 
dumped  on  the  floor.  A can  of  paint  was 
opened  and  poured  out  onto  the  floor. 
When  I walked  through  the  lower  apart- 
ment three  days  later  — on  Friday  — 
there  was  still  plenty  of  evidence  of  what 
the  police  had  done.  The  front  door  was 
in  splinters.  I was  shown  one  room  that 
hadn't  been  cleaned  up  yet.  The  room 
was  In  shambles:  boxes  were  ripped 
and  crushed,  clothes  were  torn,  a guitar 
case  looked  as  though  It  had  been  thrown 
and  kicked. 

When  the  police  left  — about  12:30  pm 
— they  stole  a radio,  a camera  and  film, 
and  $300  In  cash,  When  the  surviving 
members  of  the  apartment  returned,  they 
foun0  a bag  of  seed  planted  In  the  bed- 
room and  a Joint  planted  In  the  garbage 
can. 

City  authorities  at  the  Hall  of  Justice 
had  no  comment  to  the  charges  of  illegal 
entry  and  search,  harassment,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  theft  And  Monday 
the  twelve  arrested  were  still  In  city 
prison. 
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PUC  Meeting 
On  Free  Buses 


emil  hoffman 

Like  (he  Christ  who  was  said  to  liave 
thrown  the  money  changers  out  of  his 
temple,  the  fare  boxes  on  our  MUNI  buses 
may  soon  be  melted  down  Into  the  gro- 
tesque shapes  they  really  are. 

It  seems  almost  everybody  thinks  free 
buses  are  "groovy"  and  "great"  and  “I1 11 
be  very  glad  to  help,"  but  the  Idea  Is  new 
and  radical  enough  that  Its  practicality 
becomes  a problem. 

The  nitty-gritty  comes  at  2 p.m.  next 
Tuesday  In  City  Hall  at  a meeting  of  the' 
Public  Utilities  Commission, 

The  meeting  Is  being  ostensibly  called 
to  vote  on  whether  fares  ou'ght  to  be 
raised  or  not,  but  after  angry  public  re- 
action against  a fare  Increase  the  politi- 
cally sensitive  body  Is  expected  to  vote 
to  keep  things  the  way  they  have  always 
been. 

Supervisor  Jack  Morrison,  who  told 
the  Express-Times  he  thinks  “the  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  a free  transportation  sys- 
tem," said  he  thinks  the  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  Is  against  a rise 
In  fares. 

The  action  of  the  PUC  Tuesday  be- 
comes automatic  in  30  days  unless  the 
Supervisors  overrule  the  body  by  a two- 


*The  prerogative  Is  to  get  money  for 
new  buses,"  said  A.  Thomas,  a Trans- 
port Workers  Union  official  who  was 
asked  his  personal  opinion  about  the  bus 
situation. 

"It  could  be  a wonderful  thing  If  they 
could  make  the  bus  system  free.  I think 
buses  ought  to  work  the  same  way  as 
police  and  fire,"  he  commented. 

City  planners  who  are  worried  about 
traffic  congestion  and  businessmen  who 
want  to  bring  more  people  downtown 
also  consider  free  buses  a valid  alter- 
native. 

“I  think  we’ll  save  money,"  said  Su- 
pervisor Morrison.  “11^  all  tied  In  with 
the  automobile  and  lidto  we  handle  it. 
Too  many  cities  have  given  up  on  a good 
transportation  system. 

"It  might  be  a good  idea  to  devote 
some  of  the  off-street  parking  revenue 
to  pay  for  MUNI.  The  water  utility  Is 
making  money.  Some  of  the  money  could 
come  from  there,"  he  said.  “It  would 
be  cheaper  to  pay  for  the  MUNI  through 
a property  tax.  If  you  make  the  MUNI 
pay  for  Itself,  the  users  get  the  whole 
burden." 

"Buses  should  be  free,"  said  Vivian 
Watson  over  at  the  Free  City  house.  "So 
should  garbage  service.  I was  passing 
out  free  bus  passes.  They  were  made  up 
as  a token,  something  you  can  give  out 
free,  It  Is  also  a pass  to  request  some- 
thing for  free.  Sometimes  they  work  - 
it  depends  on  the  bus  driver." 

cont.  on  page  17 


PLEASE  HAVE 
EXACT  FARE  READY 
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Voting  In  Emeryville 


Emeryville  Is  a heavily  Industrial 
community  which  Is  generally  considered 
a sector  of  Oakland. . . . though  its  boun- 
daries do  in  fact  touch  those  of  the  Cities 
of  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  and  it  boasts 
Its  own  pollcedeparlment(whlchparticl- 
pated  In  the  assault  on  Eldrldge  Cleaver, 
et  al.),  fire  department,  and  post  office. 
Its  citizenry  consists  principally  of  Ital- 
ian Immigrants,  poor  Southern  whites, 
Negroes,  and  Blacks.  And  my  polling  sta- 
tion Is  a perfectly  normal  elementary 
school,  complete  with  cement  block  con- 
struction and  solid  asphalt  playgrounds. 

When  1 (white,  female,  heavily-educa- 
ted, late  twenties)  arrived  at  the  school 
about  1:00  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  polling 
table  was  manned  by  two  elderly  white 
women,  and  a third,  middle-aged,  person 
whom  I would  describe  as  perhaps  a typi- 
cal American  Negro  male:  looking  a little 
neutered  and  emitting  a certain  gray 
senselessness.  (This  Is  a defensible 
means  of  continuing  in  Life  while  not  of 
it,  especially  In  America.)  Approaching 
these  persons,  1 smiled  sweetly  and  said 
hello.  "Do  you  want  to  vote?"  answered 
one  of  the  women  with  hard-edged  In- 
credulousness. 

"Yes"  (still  smiling  sweetly).  I gave 
my  name. 

■ What  Is  she?"  (first  woman). 

"Democrat."  (second  woman,  with  the 
book). 

1 was  given  a ballot  and  a marker;  and. 
Inside  the  booth,  I could  feel  the  dryness 
of  my  mouth  and  something  caught  In  my 
throat.  Oh  rapture!  McCarthy;  There  was 
his  name,  right  on  the  ballot.  Bam.  Ben- 
nett. Bam.  George.  Bam.  James  Sharpe, 
the  pleasant  Negro  realtor  whom  I en- 
countered a few  years  ago.  Bam.  My 
breast  swelled,  I swallowed,  I left  the 
booth,  and  l returned  to  the  table. 

"I  think  I should  really  bring  some- 
thing up  I mean,  I’ve  filled  out  this  bal- 


lot, and  It's  fine  — I don't  mind—  There 
arc  so  many  interesting  choices  to  make 
on  this  ballot  — But  I changed  my  regis- 
tration and  Tm  curious  that  you  don't 
seem  to  have  a record  of  that." 

“No,  you're  a Democrat,"  (woman  no. 
2). 

(Smiling  sweetly:)  “Well,  that’s  all 
right  — but  I really  do  wonder  what  hap- 
pened. Does  that  mean  that  somehow  the 
new  form  I filled  out  didn't  get  sent  on  to 
the  City  of  Emeryville?” 

"Well,  what  did  you  change  to?”  (first 
woman). 

■Peace  and  Freedom  Party." 

The  second  woman  opened  the  book  to 
my  name  and  announced  that  she  had  read 
the  entry  on  the  wrong  line.  My  Demo- 
cratic ballot  was  set  aside  for  voiding. 

As  I was  handed  another,  this  time  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  a big,  loud-mouth 
redhead  In  his  thirties  came  to  the  table 
from  the  booths,  joking  that  he  had  man- 
aged to  make  an  X with  his  marker. 
"Peace  and  Freedom,"  he  boomed  as  I 
approached  my  booth.  I smiled  back 
sweetly  and  as  I entered: 

"I've  never  gotten  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party,"  (second  woman). 

"Oh,  it’s  a hold-out  for  kooks,"  (red- 
head) 

“What  is  her  name?”  (first  woman) 

"M ,"  (second  woman) 

When  1 was  certain  the  loud-mouth 
had  left  the  polling  area,  I turned  In  my 
ballot  and  left,  only  to  see  that  he  had 
joined  some  buddies  In  a white  pickup 
parked  behind  my  car.  He  couldn’t  resist 
blasting  the  horn  as  he  pulled  out  and 
drove  past. 

I understood  in  a flash  the  vulnerability 
involved  when  you  must  report  your  resi- 
dence to  become  a registered  voter  in 
America. 

(Signed)  JM 


PFP  SUES  CITY 

Peace  and  Freedom  officials  were  preparing  to  file  suit 
against  San  Francisco  Registrar  of  Voters  Basil  Healey 
as  Express  Times  went  to  press  Tuesday.  They  alleged 
widespread  election  fraud  in  the  primary,  and  backed  up 
their  case  with  close  to  a hundred  affidavits  from  reg- 
istered Peace  and  Freedom  voters  who  were  prevented 
from  casting  write-in  votes. 


Healey  said  that  write-ins  would  not 
be  counted  until  next  Monday,  June  17. 
The  number  of  write-ins  will  determine 
whether  Kathleen  Cleaver,  Joe  Edmlston, 
Eric  Murphy  and  Walter  Battaglia  will 
be  on  the  November  ballot  as  Peace  and 
Freedom  candidates  contesting  State  As- 
sembly, State  Senate,  and  U.S.  Congress 
seats. 

(In  the  East  Bay,  where  the  Party  or- 
ganization is  a great  deal  stronger  and 
was  able  to  put  a force  of  poll  watchers 
in  the  field,  no  unusual  Irregularities 
were  reported.  The  Alameda  County 
registrar’s  unofficial  count  showed  Huey 
Newton,  Bobby  Seale  and  David  Rynln 
making  the  ballot  with  no  difficulty. 
Newton,  whose  trial  on  charges  of  mur- 
dering an  Oakland  policeman  begins  in 
August,  will  be  running  for  Congress 
from  his  jail  cell  against  incumbent 
Jeffrey  Cohelan,  a liberal  Democrat  with 
strong  support  from  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  the  AFL-CIO.) 

The  San  Francisco  Peace  and  Freedom 
Movement  is  seeking  a court  order  to 
place  Its  candidates  on  the  November 
ballot  whether  or  not  the  official  count 
shows  them  to  have  gotten  a number  of 
write-in  votes  equal  to  1%  of  the  total 
voter  registration  in  their  respective 
districts. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  affidavits  alleging  vote  fraud: 

THELMA  C.  GREENWOOD 

At  approximately  7:50  am  I entered  the 
polling  place  at  2437  Washington  Street. 
Upon  entering  I noticed  that  In  the  win- 
dow above  the  entrance  there  was  a large 
poster  advertising  the  candidate  Ken- 
nedy. I protested  to  the  poll  attendant 
and  he  Informed  me  that  I should  tell  It 
to  Joe.  I asked  him,  “Joe  who?”  and  he 
said  the  Mayor.  . . . 

I then  said  that  I wished  to  have  a 
write-in  vote  and  he  said  It  was  not  pos- 
sible. After  some  discussion  the  other 
poll  attendant  said  that  she  thought  I was 
right.  He  insisted  that  I couldn’t.  So  I 
said  that  I would  return  later  In  the  day 
when  they  had  straightened  the  matter 
out  and  so  I wanted  to  take  my  name  off 
the  register  that  I had  already  signed. 
They  wouldn't  allow  this.  ...  I was  un- 
able to  move  the  parts  that  the  instruc- 
tions said  should  be  moved  so  that  I could 
vote.  . . . 


The  attendant",  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Ander- 
son, then  came  Into  the  booth  to  ‘.ry  and 
help  me  move  the  bars  in  order  to  vole 
for  my  write-in  candidates  and  he  was 
unable  to  budge  them.  I’m  sure  that  both 
he  and  I were  aware  that  he  shouldn't 
have  entered  but  he  was  at  that  point 
trying  to  be  helpful.  And  so  I was  unable 
to  complete  my  vote.  Mr.  Anderson  .a; 
very  angry  with  me  and  said  that  I was 
in  the  wrong  and  that  there  were  other 
voters  to  be  attended  to.  . . . 

LINDA  STEVENSON 

The  precinct  In  which  I was  registered 
to  vote,  the  155thpreclnct,  18th  Assembly 
District,  located  at  1428  Fulton  Street, 
did  not  appear  to  be  equipped  to  accom-’ 
modate  write-in  votes.  Since  I had  never 
before  attempted  to  write  in  a candid- 
ate’s name  before,  I asked  the  voting 
machine  attendant  to  show  me  how.  He 
said  write-in  votes  were  not  allowed  In  a 
primary  election  and  made  referent.-  to 
a newspaper  clipping  he  had  on  him  which 
he  said  indicated  that  no  write-in  can- 
didates would  be  allowed.  . . . 

The  attendant  himself  apparently  did 
not  know  how  to  Inform  us  on  the  pro- 
cedure for  writing  In  candidates  and  said 
that  he  had  not  expected  anyone  to  at- 
tempt such  voting.  He  seemed  disturbed 
at  this  point,  or  disgruntled,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  call  the  Office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar for  further  Information.  He  men- 
tioned that  several  other  people  that 
morning  had  also  asked  to  write  in  can- 
didates,  but  the  Registrar  had  not  pre- 
pared him  to  handle  such  requests.  . 

KAREN  E.  BUTZINE 

Upon  entering  the  polling  place  at  1 438 
Leavenworth  and  stating  that  1 wanted 
to  write-in  specific  candidates  on  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  ballot,  1 was 
told  by  the  election  officials  tliat  1 could 
only  vote  on  the  proposals.  After  von- 
tacting  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
headquarters  and  being  assured  of  my 
right  to  write-in  specific  candidates  of 
my  choice,  1 then  returned  to  the  polls 
whereupon  they  told  me  that  I could 
write-in  the  specific  candidates  of  my 
choice.  I entered  the  booth  and  upon  lilt- 
ing slot  13  to  write-in  Joe  Edmlston,  I 
found  the  name  of  Al  Graf  written  in  the 
slot.  . . . 


Revolutionary  Blustering 


at  PFP 


marvln  garson 

The  convention  held  last  weekend  to 
reconstitute  the  San  Francisco  Peace 
and  Freedom  Movement  adopted  a pro- 
gram for  the  organization,  established 
priorities,  set  up  a structure,  and  ac- 
complished nothing. 

The  action  took  the  form  of  a faction 
fight  between  “PL"  and  “the  bureau- 
crats." In  fact,  the  "PL*  side  included 
many  more  people  than  Just  Progressive 
Labor  (a  moderate  Maoist  organization), 
and  “the  bureaucrats"  Included  many 
more  people  than  the  headquarters  func- 
tionaries. But  they  were  convenient  la- 
bels thrown  about  freely  in  the  Informal 
caucuses  that  buzzed  around  the  edges 
of  the  meeting. 

The  bitter  fight  came  over  structure. 
"The  bureaucrats"  wanted  a strongcity- 
wide executive  body  with  an  orientation 
toward  national  Issues  and  the  building 
of  a national  party.  "PL"  wanted  a weaker 
city-wide  structure  with  more  emphasis 
on  the  neighborhood  groups  and  on  such 
local  issues  as  rent  control.  "PL"  won. 

The  125  people  who  attended  the  con- 
vention were  the  activists  who.  despite 
their  faithful  attendance  at  neighborhood 
group  meetings  during  the  last  few 


months,  have  gradually  lost  contact  with 
the  15,000  Peace  and  Freedom  regist- 
rants In  San  Francisco.  Instead  of  having 
an  open  session  on  the  problem,  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  where  people 
who  have  been  turned  off  by  Peace  and 
Freedom  could  feel  free  to  stand  up  and 
say  why — instead  of  creative  discussion 
of  any  kind,  there  was  revolutionary 
bluster. 

On  gun  control,  for  Instance,  one  of 
the  prominent  pistol-packing  Peace  and 
Freedom  people  proposed  a statement 
of  position  opposing  any  laws  that  do  not 
disarm  the  entire  population,  polio  in- 
cluded. The  body  voted  against  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  wasn’t  a militant  enough 
position,  and  passed  instead  a resolution 
calling  simply  for  the  disarmament  of 
the  police.  It  was  like  an  auction  where 
after  the  feverish  trading,  the  ultimate 

buyer  finds  he  has  been  carried  aw  ay  and 

can’t  conceivably  pay  for  what  he  has 
bought.  Peace  and  Freedom  doesn't  have 
the  political  credit  to  convince  anyone 
of  anything  right  now. 

Despite  its  present  condition,  Peace 
and  Freedom  does  have  a future  in  San 
Francisco.  Once  the  fact  ofaHumphrey- 
Nlxon  campaign  has  sunk  in,  once  the 
local  liberal  Democrats  have  taken  their 
reluctant  stand  for  Humphrey,  thousand; 
of  people  wiU  want  to  get  active  in  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  and  we  can 
expect  a rebirth  of  the  spirit  that  put  the 
party  on  the  ballot  last  December. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


JUNE  12,  19> 


no  kings  inside 


WASHINGTON,  June  7 (Liberation 
News  Service)  — Lyndon  Johnson  killed 
Robert  Kennedy  as  sure  as  you  and  lare 
alive.  (Sure ?)  Robert  Kennedy  killed  Lyn- 
don Johnson  sure  as  that  man  in  the  big 
white  house  is  dead.  (Sure?) 

In  America,  life  is  pdwer;  power  is 
expensive  and  physical  life  is  cheap.  The 
survival-of-the-fittest  thing  continues 
unabated  over  millions  of  years  here. 
It  is  our  national  religion. 

Lyndon  Johnson  took  away  Robert 
Kennedy's  power  in  19C3.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy took  it  back  in  1968.  Lyndon  seemed 
to  cede  defeat  on  March  31,  this  year. 
Robert  seemed  to  reciprocate  — when 
was  it?  — yesterday.  You  might  say  they 
were  both  Indian- givers. 

O the  newspapers  and  the  television 
pretend  concern  for  his  physical  life, 
but  the  real  question  is:  who  gets  his 
power?  What  will  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment bequeath  to  his  fellows  in  crime 
in  Washington,  D.C.?  Who  will  be  our 
next  king?  The  king  is  dead  - long  live 
the  king! 

•But  there  are  no  kings  Inside  the  gates 
of  Eden.* 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Robert  Kennedy 
practiced  their  art  over  many  years. 
Lyndon  killed  Nguyen  Van  Troi,  who  had 
tried  to  kill  Robert  MacNamara  in  Sai- 
gon, swearing  at  his  stake  that  he  had 
done  no  crime  to  his  people.  Robert 
killed  Andrew  Goodman,  James  Chaney 
and  Michael  Schwerner  when  they  were 
in  Philadelphia,  Mississippi  and  he  the 
highest  law-enforcer  in  the  land.  Lyndon 
became  known  for  his  specialty  - killing 
Vietnamese  — and  Robert  Is  long  re- 
membered for  his  - killing  blacks. 

Lyndon,  now  considered  dead  by  most, 
may  rise  again  and  shake  off  those  bags 
under  his  eyes  - particularly  after  he 
kills  Chuck  and  Pat.  Robert  has  probably 
had  enough  for  a spell.  But  nobody  can 
really  say  for  sure. 

“There  is  so  much  confusion;  I can’t 
get  no  relief." 


Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a friend  to  the 
poor;  at  least  the  poor  thought  so.  I have 
seen  them  cheer  and  lunge  at  his  golden 
cufflinks.  I have  seen  Ralph  David  Aber- 
nathy praying  for  his  recovery,  then 
praying  for  his  soul.  I have  heard  Jim 
Bevel,  though,  say  “Remember  that  JFK 
guy?  He  was  walkin’  around  with  hun- 


Continued  from  page  2 

dropout  and  neophyte  San  Franciscan). 
Excerpts  from  this  letter  read  like  this- 
“Dear  Nick, 

‘It  was  awfully  good  to  hear  from  you. 
Things  here  have  been  rugged.  After  you 
left  I was  very  sick  for  a while,  then . . . 
then . . . , and  now  of  course  Kennedy  gets 
shot  and ... 

“Also  a big  bust,  there  have  been  30 
warrants  out  for  about  15  townies,  15 
slu,dents-  S’s  roommate  turned  out  to  be 
a fed  (s  got  busted,  too)..  I am  deeply 
disturbed  by  people  and  can’t  understand 
what's  happening  here. 

"Best  wishes, 

“Pete" 

Those  30  people  are  friends  of  mine. 

I only  wonder  who  is  mourning  for  these 
living  victims  of  my  government.  Surely 
not  the  RFKFBI. 

After  all,  he  did  have  Martin  Luther 
King’ s phone  tapped  “in  the  interests  of 
national  security."  And  if  McCarthy 
hadn  t first  challenged  Johnson  for  the 
presidency,  Bobby  Kennedy  would,  even 
now,  be  alive  and  supporting  LBJ  for  re- 
election  For  such  a renowned  champion 
morality,  he  always  had  a strange  way 
expressing  his  convictions. 

So,  you  see,  I would  really  like  to  be 
ompassionate  enough  to  be  able  to  cry 
■or  the  junior  senator  from  New  York  but 
recently  my  ability  to  feel  compassion 
or  some  people  has  become  strained  by 
, y sucl1  People  as  the  junior  senator 
--/ew  York,  it  is  too  bad  that  he  was 
. e - 'et,  somehow,  my  sense  of  priori- 
4"tfl  ma*es  me  feel  more  sorrow  for  the 
. M an°nymous,  flag-draped  corpses 
frnm  \MUr  leaders  refused  to  withdraw 
anH  Y1®1113111  while  they  were  still  alive 
our  i j .e  31,(1  for  my  30  friends  whom 
eaders  will  put  behind  bars  for  a 
RoKSP,eaJ?  non'crime  than  I feel  for 

obscJn^en!!e<lj  ’ who  was  one  of  th°se 
for  ‘eaders  of  ours,  who  call  neither 
fretwi„  drawal  from  evil  abroad,  nor  for 
am  rt«m,ai1d.  tolerance  at  home.  I,  too, 
lariv  6P  y disturbed  by  people,  particu- 
let  liveUr  leaders>  who  cannot  live  and 

'■2TI968’ 


the  gates  of  eden 


areds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  his 
people  were  servin’  to 
J“‘h‘  . But.B,evel  ls’  as  a Washington 
Post  columnist  said,  a "hothead."  Robert 

poor  ennedy  truly  was  a friend  to  the 


“And  he  travelled  with  a gun  in  everv 
hand." 


* omiora  is  alive.  He’s  got  re- 
ligion, and  wants  to  shout  and  sing  He 
wants  to  resume  gifts  of  arms  to'  the 
Greek  military  junta,  which  this  week 
announced  plans  to  shave  off  the  heads 
of  schoolboys"  who  do  not  conform  to 
its  hairstyle  standards,  and  to  arrest 
“schoolgirls"  who  do  not  wear  a ribbon 
in  their  hair  at  all  times  - preferably 
black  or  blue  3 


Doesn’t  Clark  Clifford  know  that 
£ha''®d  heads  are  a symbol  of  Buddhism  •> 
Buddhism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Pentagon.  Can  it  be  that  Clark  Clifford 
is  a secret  Buddhist?  He  would  then  be 
dead  - America  can’t  allow  its  power 
in  the  hands  of  Buddhists,  after  all. 
Heretical.  Maybe  it’s  just  that  Clark 
Clifford  likes  military  dictatorships 
Go  to  bed  with  THAT  one  ton  i ah. 

But,  have  no  fear,  Clark  Clifford  seems 
the  most  living  person  around  town.  Come 
what  may  in  good  old  L.  A.,  his  life- func- 
tions are  secure.  It’s  not  that  he’s  a 
Buddhist,  it’s  just  that  he’s  BALD.  Still 
and  all,  it  must  be  a dragtobe  a school- 
boy these  days  in  Greece  (Washington-1). 
Growing  up  Is  kinda  delicate.  Glad  I did 
it  already  (did  I?). 

"It’s  alright,  Ma:  I can  make  it." 


"VIOLENCE  IS  GOLDEN 
WHEN  IT’S  .USED  TO 
PUT  DOWN  EVIL.** 


alive.  Eugene  likes  to  kill  Arabs,  but 
then  who  doesn’t?  Even  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy liked  to  kill  Arabs,  although  I 
hadn't  noticed  any  Arabs  lurking  around 
Washington  trying  to  kill  HIM.  So  who 
worries  about  offending  the  ARAB  vote 
already? 

Richard  Nixon  would  like  to  kill  a whole 
lot  of  people,  but  nobody  ever  gives  him 
a chance.  He’s  a Quaker. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  would  like  to  kill 
Richard  Nixon. 

“For  threatening  my  baby,  unborn  and 
unnamed;  You  ain’ t worth  the  blood  that 
runs  in  your  veins," 

Nobody  gets  excited  when  a black  man 
gets  killed,  'cause  they’re  dead  already. 
Dick  Gregory  is  a black  man  who  is  run- 
ning for  President  but  if  somebody  shot 


HIM,  they’d  put  it  on  the  Entertainment 
Page,  Dick  doesn’t  want  to  kill  anybody 
in  order  to  bring  himself  and  his  people 
to  life  - he  wants  only  to  change  some 
people’s  lifestyles  (he'd  make  Lyndon 
secretary  of  spare  ribs).  But,  while 
Lyndon  can  poll  from  Texas  tombstones, 
Dick  can’t  run  from  one 

Dick  represents  the  godless,  lifeless 
multitudes.  Draft  resistors  are  dead. 
Poor  people  are  dead.  Blacks  are  dead. 
Browns  are  dead.  Students  are  dead  only 
temporarily,  unless  they  get  notions. 
Convicts  are  dead.  All  soldiers  are  dead, 
unless  they  get  promoted  or  killed. 

I sometimes  wonder  what  would  happen 
If  all  the  deadmen  got  together  and  united. 
God  knows,  they  have  nothing  to  lose.. . . 

“Strike  another  match  and  start  anew: 
'Cause  it’s  all  over  now,  Baby  Blue." 


Mourning  Becomes  Electronic 


Hubert  Humphrey  is  bald,  too.  I’ll  bet 
both  he  and  Clark  Clifford  have  enough 
life  left  in  them  to  walk  to  Arlington 
Cemetery  tomorrow,  IPs  right  on  the  way 
to  the  office.  Irreligious  snot  that  I am, 
I'll  probably  stay  home  and  sleep.  Dead 
men  sleep. 

Hubert  Humphrey  likes  to  kill  Com- 
munists of  all  kinds  abroad,  and  to  im- 
prison them  at  home.  This  double-stan- 
dard is  a reflection  that  he,  too,  deplores 
violence  - at  home.  He  smiles  a lot, 
which  shows  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
his  God  and  can  go  on  to  new  and  higher 
planes.  Just  by  smiling,  he  convinces 
people  he  is  alive,  and  thus  gets  more  so 
every  day. 

Eugene  McCarthy  looks  pretty  dour 
these  days;  seems  to  be  clinging  to  life 
by  a thread.  He  makes  even  LBJ  look 


As  this  country  grows  increasingly  in- 
sane, the  comment  that  Malcolm  X made 
in  reference  to  John  F.  Kennedy’s  as- 
sassination, about  “the  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost,"  seems  more  and  more 
appropriate. 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy was  at  a rally  for  him  on  Eddy 
Street  four  days  before  he  was  shot.  The 
crowd  was  95%  black  and  ready  to  be 
taken,  which  is  exactly  what  Bobby  did 
to  them.  After  showing  off  house  nigger 
Rafer  Johnson  to  the  admiring  field 
slaves,  Kennedy  then  delivered  a short 
pep  talk  to  the  troops.  Hardly  anyone 
could  hear  what  he  was  saying,  but  all 
his  faithful  darkies  cheered  lustily  for 
their  Great  White  Hope,  anyway.  The 
crowd  seemed  so  elated  by  the  hoax  that 
I could  not  help  being  dismayed  by  it  all. 
How  many  more  times  will  they  let  them- 
selves be  lied  to,  before  they...  ? 

It  was  only  after  the  Pale  Messiah  had 
returned  to  his  hotel  suite  on  Nob  Hill 
and  a small  cadre  of  Black  Panthers  had 
collared  that  part  of  the  ghetto- bound 
crowd  which  had  been  slow  in  dispersing, 
that  I was  able  to  cheer  up  somewhat. 
None  of  my  best  friends  are  Panthers 
but,  after  the  stink  left  by  any  of  our 
current  professional  politicians  (“lead- 
ers," they  are  called),  a little  truth 
alwayshelpsclear  the  air. 

(Did  you.  perchance,  hear  it  when  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  said  he  was  a soul 
brother?  Gee,  Willie  Brown  isn’t  even 
one  of  thosel) 

After  Kennedy’s  death,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  anyone  in  that  crowd  with  me  on 
Eddy  Street  could  have  shot  Kennedy, 
just  as  easily  as  Sirhan  Sirhan  allegedly 
did  it  four  days  later.  What  is  more, 
however,  is  that  Bobby,  too,  could  have 
shot  anyone  in  that  crowd  on  that  Friday, 
merely  by  pulling  a gun  out  of  his  coat 
and  firing  away.  Still,  I do  not  think  the 
Senator  would  ever  have  gone  about  kill- 
ing anyone  in  so  crude  a fashion.  You 
see,  Senators  have  other  ways  of  doing 
that. 


todd  gltlin 

The  prince  is  dead  and  the  serfs  are 
left  with  only  the  shimmering  memory 
of  a hand  touched,  a hair  plucked.  “We 
can  do  better,  better,  better."  Grief  has 
been  denatured.  The  Americans  spent 
last  week  tuned  in  on  the  global  manor. 
The  prince  had  always  lived  in  the  castle, 
though  he  made  forays  outside.  The  emo- 
tional spasm  came,  had  to  come,  from 
outside  oneself,  from  the  deadened  glands 
and  symbols  of  the  media:  “it’s  incredi- 
ble." “we’ve  lost  our  last  best  hope* 
etc. 

The  media  manage  the  event  by  yoking 
it  down  to  packaged  blandness.  We  have 
the  choice  of  “thinking":  “We’re  so  vio- 
lent, what  lias  happened  to  us?"  or  “It 
was  after  all  the  act  of  one  crazed  man," 
or  — Eric  Sevareld  — we  live  in  a 
crowded  theater  now  and  cannot  tolerate 
anyone  whoshouts“Fire!"  (flamesor  no.) 

But  we  cannot  relate  directly  to  the 
blanched  weariedfacesontheMuni,  tuned 
in  to  transistorized  bafflement:  baffle- 
ment because  the  powers  that  transmit 
50,000  watts  of  News  don’t  themselves 
comprehend  what  happened.  They  boil 
the  assassination  down  to  the  penny-ante 
stuff  of  human  Interest  (listen  to  a talk 
show,  rc-ad  the  interview  with  Sirhan 
Sirhan’ s father)  and  the  nickel-ante  stuff 
of  political  lnsiderlsm  (DID  Yorty  try  to 
hop  on  the  plane?  WILL  Teddy  throw  in 
with  Humbert?) 

The  old-fashioned  grief  of  a person, 
purgatory  and  redemption  in  one,  was  a 
force:  binding  together  the  surviving 
family,  inspiring  resolution.  Electronic 
grief  leaves  only  the  separate  pairs  of 
eyes  watching  death  on  the  big  screen. 
The  allegiances  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
in  life  were  private  too;  what  would  the 
fans  have  had  to  say  to  each  other, 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  tothechlcano 


Nick  Marshall 
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kid  In  the  Mission  7 Electronic  politics 
breeds  electronic  grief. 

Electronic  grief  COULD  create  a com- 
munity of  solace  and  dedication  If  some- 
one had  answers,  a way  out.  But  the 
masked  men  of  power  don’t  know  either 
what  has  happened  to  their  country. 
Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  attacks  Johnson’s 
Violence  Commission  for  Including  some 
of  the  wrong  people.  The  Commission  and 
general  prayer  are  the  only  salable  pro- 
positions: one  asks  the  aid  of  deus  ex 
machina,  the  other  of  Deus  Himself.  Will 
the  media  tell  the  Americans,  Good  peo- 
ple, you  are  left  with  yourselves,  you 
must  take  the  country  back  and  make  of  It 
a liveable  place? 

Asking  the  question  answers  It.  When 
the  Dead  and  the  Airplane  try  to  Invent 
a collective  response,  an  actionable 
grief,  a "Joyful  Wake,"  here  come  the 
Pigs.  Brute  animal  force,  but  with  a mes- 
sage; stay  Inside,  stay  off  the  streets, 
pray,  wait  for  the  Commission's  report. 
And  by  the  way:  Turn  In  your  guns. 
(Mayor  Alloto,  would  it  not  be  appropriate 
to  tell  your  hired  gunslingers  - who  per- 
form more  tlian  their  share  of  violence  — 
to  turn  In  their  guns  too?  Politically  un- 
cool: but  your  kneejerk  triviality  is  also 


an  expression  of  the  electronic  privati- 
sing grief,  for  to  turn  In  your  own  - 
superfluous  if  you'  11  turn  It  In  now  - wea- 
pon Is  the  private  way  out;  to  disarm  the 
police  is  an  authentic  public  act.)  The 
message  In  other  words  Is:  Stay  calm, 
return  to  normal  as  soon  as  It's  decently 
respectful. 

But  a paradox:  here  and  there  Is  action. 

All  the  frustrations  of  life  in  this  America 
are  poured  through  the  filter  of  grief, 
emerge  as  rage,  good  aggressive  rage. 
In  a Detroit  factory,  two  older  workers 
come  to  work  Wednesday  morning,  say, 
-It's  too  bad  Kennedy  got  It,  but  while 
they  were  at  It  they  should  have  got  a 
couple  of  niggers  too.”  The  under-30 
workers  walk  out.  Who  knows  how  the 
GIs  felt  on  the  battle-fronts  the  next  day? 
In  Fremont,  GM  workers  strike  against 
a wlse-ass  foreman.  Maybe  these  are  the 
Isolated  episodes  that  enrich  only  our 
fantasy- lives,  but  maybe  they  are  out- 
croppings of  authentic  grief  from  beneath 
the  surface  of  mediated  electronic  grief. 
In  other  words:  the  media  have  lost  their 
hold.  The  President  calls  for  an  end  to 
violence,  and  Sunday  a 55-year-old  Jor- 
danian grocer  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
Is  killed,  nine  children  orphaned, 

The  people  are  uncontrollable.  From 
on  high  the  messages  are  too  confusing: 


"kill  Communists,”  “turn  In  your  guns, 
“love  Negroes,"  “stop  extremists,  in- 
stitutions lose  legitimacy  when  they  lose 
predictive  power  and  fall  to  answer  com- 
. mon  questions.  The  grand  institution  °f 
the  Presidency  requires  a risk  of  lne, 
safety  for  the  candidates  is  only  at  mili- 
tary posts  and  AFL-CIO  conventions. 
Now  the  media  lose  credibility  because 
they  can’t  satisfy  the  need  for  authentic 
deep-seated  grief.  The  clergy?  At  Can- 
dlestick Park  Sunday,  a priest  told  the 
spectators  that  Robert  Kennedy  "a  Giant 
and  a Metropolitan,”  had  made  "his  hits 
and  Ills  errors,  drawn  his  balls  and  his 
strikes."  had  now  gone  to  “the  Omni- 
scient Infallible  Umpire  in  the  Hall  of 
lame  In  the  sky."  (Does  He  prepare 
the  Great  Scorecard?) 

There  is  not  a politician  or  a celebrity 
In  the  country  who  can  offer  people  the 
slightest  thread  of  hope,  or  its  second 
best  substitute,'  consolation.  Everything 
seems  senseless.  The  global  manor 
passes  into  history;  the  serfs  holding 
only  a coffined  memory  dissolve  their 
old  bonds,  slowly  but  without  choice: 
there  are  no  other  princes  In  view,  no 
tribal  institutions  to  stand  In. 

There  is  no  Kennedy  program  with 
which  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead 
man.  There  Is  no  way  of  converting  the 


compassionate  Kennedy  mystique  Into  the 
hard  stuff  of  political  change  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  political  possibi- 
lity - Humphrey  or  Humphrey/Kennedy 
or  Nixon,  ain’t  nothing  coming,  no  Nev 
Deal,  no  soon  end  to  the  war,  nothing. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  told 
Humbert  last  week  that  even  if  the  war 
ended  tomorrow,  gold  and  balance-of- 
payments  crises  are  such  that  only 
$5-6  billion  would  be  freed  for  domes- 
tic programs  — enough  to  make  up  for 
the  cuts  of  the  last  and  next  few  weeks. 
Because  liberal  reform  costs  money, 
there  is  no  viable  liberalism  left,  and 
with  the  death  of  the  prince  there  Is  not 
even  the  mood  of  one  now. 

Will  someone  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest 
that  voters  register  their  true  If  dim 
sense  of  the  real  state  of  things  by  writing 
in  Kennedy  and  King  in  November?  To 
say  that  the  only  men  whom  anyone  would 
want  to  follow  FOR  WHATEVER  REA- 
SONS are  buried  in  the  earth? 

Will  we  tell  the  people  that  whatever 
we  thought  of  Robert  Kennedy  we  take 
their  feelings  seriously  - only  THEIR 
feelings,  not  NBC  s — and  find  a thou- 
sand ways  of  working  from  the  patent 
fact  that  not  only  has  reform  proved  Im- 
possible but  the  system  itself  IS  im- 
possible? 
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While 
Others  Talk 
We  Dig! 

You  Dig? 

Noon,  Sunday,  May  5.  A small  group  of 
people  take  over  the  rubble  at  Dwight  and 
Telegraph  in  Berkeley  and  declare  it  a 
park.  Some  plant  trees,  some  make  a stone 
border,  some  create  a path  above  the  gravel, 
some  letter  FREE  LAND  in  concrete,  others 
put  up  a hasty  sign,  Herrick  Peace  and 
Freedom  Park.  All  anonymous  acts.  Last- 
minute  changes  create  new  forms.  Changes 
due  to  the  freeway  death  of  Chuck  Herrick, 
father  of  the  plan,  plan  being  ‘another  Mime 
Troupe  bastard,”  one  might  say.  Plan  be- 
comes not  only  agit-prop-street  theater- 
game,  but  a memorial  to  Chuck.  Cops  come 
and  go  (two  seen  lunching  later  in  the  park), 
half-hour  event  lives  two  weeks  and  a day, 
Chuck  lives  on.  Every  day  there  is  a new 
plant,  or  someone  watering  the  flowers,  or 
a new  sculpture  or  gate.  Articles  about 
Chuck  say  don't  cut  flowers  plant  in  the 
park,  or  don't  cut  flowers  contribute  to 
his  group  Ecology  Action.  A handsome  new 
sign  is  painted,  a thin  sapling  symbolically 
covers  the  “Now  Leasing*  notice. 

The  second  Sunday,  at  one,  a plant-in  at 
the  park.  Lots  of  people  this  time,  kids  off 
the  streets  who  dig  the  “plant-in”  notice, 
Ecology  Action  and  other  Peace  and  Free- 
dom people,  friends  of  Chuck,  passers-by. 
Several  larger  trees  go  in,  nasturtium 
seedlings,  lots  of  succulents.  Green  is  still 
thin  as  the  sapling  against  the  concrete  of 
Telegraph,  but  is  gaining  force.  Then  they 
move  on  to  Blake  and  Ellsworth  to  cover  an- 
other vacant  lot  with  green  and  love  and 
decorations  and  gifts  to  the  people.  Tear 
down  the  concrete,  freeways,  phone  lines. 
Give  the  land  back  to  the  people.  Restore 
the  ecological  balance. 


Green  is  gaining.  During  the  second  week, 
a picnic  in  the  Tilden  meadow,  a petition 
which  hundreds  sign  to  make  the  park  per- 
manent torn  down  by  the  cops,  plans  to  go 
to  City  Council,  realization  that  the  park 
may  be  razed  before  the  Council  meets.  On 
the  third  Sunday,  a potluck  supper  at  Her- 
rick Park. 

Two  weeks  and  a day.  On  Monday  at  7 am, 
bulldozers  razed  Herrick  Park.  Mary  and 
Cliff  Humphrey,  carrying  on  Ecology  Action, 
report  that  two  supervisors  did  the  job,  ar- 
riving an  hour  before  their  regular  workers, 
and  digging  up  the  trees,  which  they  stood  up 
on  the  Dwight  sidewalk.  Mary  and  Cliff  left 
the  trees  there  as  a symbol.  Next  time 
maybe  we'll  dig  them  up,  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice living  beings,  but  this  time  we  were 
pacifists,  letting  the  world  watch  the  mach- 
ines of  evil  destroy  us.  Next  time  there  will 
be  new  forms.  You  will  create  them. 

Early  June.  Green  is  gaining.  Parks  are 
gaining.  Many  have  seen  the  pamphlet  “what 
is  peace,  what  is  freedom,”  first  circulated 
by  Chuck  and  Ecology  Action  at  the  Rich- 
mond P&F  convention.  Ideas,  contacts  come 
in.  EA  becomes  an  official  Caucus  of  Peace 
and  Freedom.  Charlie  Devlin  and  Ted  Pos- 
selt  go  to  City  Council  meeting  to  protest 
destruction  of  parks  for  cars.  The  bull- 
dozers were  clearing  for  a right-hand  turn 
lane  off  Dwight.  Negotiations,  discussions 
with  the  Civic  Arts  Commission  and  the 
Planning  Review  Commission  on  the  50'  x 
80'  bricked-in  triangle  for  pedestrians. 
Why  bricks,  why  not  a park?  cries  Ecology 
Action,  and  makes  a model,  now  in  the 
Shakespeare  & Co.  window  across  the 
street.  Finally,  victory,  the  triangle  will 
be  a permanent  park. 

The  next  project  is  yours.  As  Chuck  said, 
‘It’s  living  theatre.  When  land  is  vacant, 
we  must  raise  the  issue.  We  must  put  it  to 
use  as  a park,  a baseball  diamond,  anything 
but  a lot  with  a path  across  it.” 

Need  a project?  Breathe  in  some  smog, 
look  at  concrete,  get  killed  on  the  freeways, 
take  a stroll  around  the  bay,  take  the  kids 
to  the  jet  fighter  in  your  local  playground, 
watch  the  redwood  cutters,  tour  your  nearest 
atomic  power  plant,  move  to  central  city, 


clean  your  plate  ’cause  kids  in  India  are 
starving. 

Over  three  billion  people  inhabit  the  earth. 
Despite  technology,  many  are  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Every  year,  a million  acres  of  Ameri- 
can land  are  turned  into  city  — 375  acres 
every  DAY  in  California.  Much  is  prime 
agricultural  land.  Much  is  beautiful  and 
could  have  been  saVed  for  recreation.  World 
population  will  have  doubled  in  30  years. 

At  the  present  rate,  earth's  atmosphere 
will  be  too  poisonous  to  support  human  life 
in  100  years.  Wasteful,  exploitive  farming 
practices  destroy  soil  and  forests,  pollute 
waters,  ruin  farmland  with  long-residue 
insecticides. 

America  spends  $2  billion/year  on  natural 
resources  and  conservation  but  $30  billion/ 
year  killing  Vietnamese. 

The  world  as  a whole  is  running  out  of 
resources.  Superabundance  is  a myth.  Capi- 
tal and  technology  only  provide  a more  effi- 
cient withdrawal  of  resources  with  profit 
the  incentive.  While  the  rich  get  richer  .. . . 

ECOLOGY  is  the  relationship  of  all  living 
things  to  their  environment  and  to  each  other 
....  ECOLOGY  studies  the  larger  household 
upon  which  our  individual  environments  are 
dependent  — the  water,  soil,  air,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  men  in  relation  to  each  other.  We 
are  guests,  not  the  managers  of  this  house- 
hold. If  we  ignore  it,  we  may  be  EVICTED. 

Join  the  world  eco-system.  Do  your  thing 
and  let  us  know.  Ecology  Action,  655-0672. 
In  Riverside,  E.N.  Anderson  Jr.,  26386 
Ironwood  Avenue,  Sunnymead  92388.  Groups 
forming  in  Monterey  and  New  York.  Present 
projects:  parks;  packets  for  candidates;  ed- 
ucational displays;  high  school  kits,  samples 
distributed  through  AFT;  bay  area  "travel 
brochures.”  EA  needs  waste  paper,  money, 
etc. 
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San  FRANCISCO  POETRY 
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has  batik  and  tie-dyed  shirts,  children’s 
things,  cloth  from  Ecuador,  pottery  spice  jars, 
men’s  shirts  to  order,  handmade  dresses 
under  $20 and  more! 

11  to  6:30  Tuesday  through  Saturday 

1718  University  Ave  Berkeley  1*  843-0790 
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Tim  Buckley 
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roy  1,  walford 

Among  the  slogans  writ  large 
on  the  walls  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  on  the  august  and  ancient 
Sorbonne,  are: 

‘Long  live  the  world-wide,  antl- 
bourgeolsle,  anll-old-guard  re- 
volution!' 'Direct  confrontation!’ 
•A  has  1‘etatl’  'Down  with  hypo- 
crisy!’ ‘Art  Is  the  Inversion  of 
life!’  'Imagination  seizes  power1' 

It  is  forbidden  to  forbid  anything!’ 

Eight  million  workers  are  on 
strike.  All  trains,  buses,  airlines, 
and  subways  In  France  are 
stopped.  Over  2,500  factories  are 
occuppled  by  workers.  Garbage 
plies  up  In  the  streets.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  students  from  hlgh- 
school  to  college  and  university 
have  been  Joined  by  professors 
and  teachers  to  close  down  the 
entire  French  educational  sys- 
tem. The  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  Theatre  de  France  have 
been  seized  by  students.  The 
Opera,  the  Com'edle  Franchise, 
the  Museum  of  Art  and  Archeology 
are  held  by  gatherings  of  actors, 
stage-workers,  and  students. 

And  over  the  seized  buildings, 
over  the  Theatre  de  France,  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  float  the  red 
flag  of  revolution  and  the  black 
flag  of  anarchy. 

It  Is  May  22,  1968. 

And  up  to  a couple  of  weeks 
ago  I was  gettlngbored  with  Paris. 

And  why  not?  While  major 
youth-oriented  confrontations 
were  taking  place  In  New  York, 
the  western  United  States,  In 
Prague,  Warsaw,  Amsterdam, 
Belgrade,  Berlin,  Japan,  what  was 
happening  here’’  Essentially 
nothing! 

There  Is  no  underground  news- 
paper at  all  In  France.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  authentic  types 
like  J.J.  Lebel,  George  Andrews, 
and  David  Allen,  the  local  hippie 
community  is  a small,  inbred, 
largely  expatriate  groupofsmug, 
self-contemplating  non-entities 
whose  only  preoccupation  has 
been  to  know  whether  they  are 
•In*  or  not  There  is  no  perceptible 
racial  problem  In  France.  French 
Intellectual  society  was  until  Just 
recently  a pale  round  of  dignified 
private  assemblies  where  cock- 
tails were  served.  The  well- 
springs  of  modern  art  had  moved 
to  New  York.  And  the  patient 
French  students  were  preparing 
for  their  enormous  year-end 
competitive  examinations. 

One  did  not  see  here  the  seeth- 
ing of  revolutionary  forces. 

Indeed  none  of  the  familiar  in- 
gredients were  present.  No  mili- 
tary defeats,  no  threats  from 
abroad,  no  scandal  at  home!  Three 
weeks  ago  production  was  grow- 
ing, exports  booming,  and  the 
French  franc  was  one  of  the  stab- 
lest of  the  world's  currencies. 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  had 
governed  for  lOyearswithamix- 
ture  of  paternalism,  authority, 
and  the  occasional  issuance  of 
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proclamations  to  his  people.  Like 
a creatureout  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
he  'held  Illimitable  dominion  over 
all.* 

Or  so  it  seemed. 

For  the  sickness  of  France 
was  not  on  the  surface,  but  part 
of  the  deep  world  sickness.  The 
guarantee  of  not  dying  of  hunger 
Is  being  bought  at  the  risk  of 
dying  of  boredom.  In  the  univer- 
sities the  old  intellectual  liberal 
is  being  transformed  Into  an  In- 
tellectual technician,  Into  a so- 
ciologist, a psychologist,  a public 
relations  man,  a personnel  man- 
ager. Everything  got  Into  the  pro- 
ductive circuit,  placedat  theser- 
vice  of  an  Industry  that  has  be- 
come a vast  suction  machine 
gulping  down  human  values!  Why 
do  we  pollute  our  environment, 
fight  Immoral  wars,  submit  to  the 
insults  of  advertising?  WHY  DO 
WE  ALLOW  THESE  THINGS?  It 
Is  because  industrial  society^  as 
it  exists  today,  simply  absorbs 
all  opposition  to  the  indiscrlmi-, 
nate  foraging  and  feeding  of  an 
insatiable  economic  machine. 
Men  submit  confusedly  in  the 
name  of  something  called  "social 
cohesion.* 

Such  Is  the  sickness. 

What  the  European  students 
have  seen  In  the  Vietnam  War  is 
not  simply  the  Injustice  of  such 
a war,  but  the  metaphorical  ex- 
pression of  a small,  brave  people 
battling  against  a gigantic,  in- 
human technological  monster. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  himself  has 
been  caught  up  In  it  and  devoured. 
Even  the  Pentagon  is  trapped. 
The  ‘thing*  has  been  aroused,  the 
juggarnaut  of  advanced  industrial 
society.  Into  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
the  modern  youth  movement,  the 
hippies,  the  Intellectuals,  have 
projected  a romantic  image  of 
themselves  as  being  also  perse- 
cuted by  a blind,  mindless,  social 
system. 

And  In  fact  one  of  the  early 
events  of  the  1968  French  Revo- 
lution was  a small  anti-Vietnam 
demonstration  In  Paris.  There 
were  arrests,  among  them  a stu- 
dent from  Nantorre,  a suburban 
branch  of  the  borbonne  set  up  a 
few  miles  outside  of  Paris  to 
accomodate  the  overflow  of  stu- 
dents. Nanterre  had  already  been 
the  scene  of  student/administra- 
tion fights,  but  on  a small  scale. 
There  was  now  a protest  meeting 
about  the  arrest,  at  which  800 
students  packed  into  a Nanterre 
lecture  hall,  and  an  anarchist 
group  (“the  movement  of  22 
March*)  led  by  the  now- famous 
Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt  temporarily 
seized  the  dean’s  office.  The  rec- 
tor closed  the  University  of 
Nanterre. 

On  3 May  Cohn-Bendlt  was  to 
appear  before  the  disciplinary 
committee  of  the  parent  univer- 
sity 'In  Paris,  the  Sorbonne.  He 
showed  up  with  400  supporters 
from  Nanterre.  At  the  same  lime 
members  of  a small,  highly  mili- 
tant right-wing  student  organiza- 
tion appeared  on  the  campus.  The 
police  were  called  and  a riot 
ensued,  not  however  involving 
leftist  and  rightist  students,  but 
police  and  leftist  students.  The 
student  body  at  large — until  this 
moment  rather  passive  andpre- 
occuppied  with  examinations — 
saw  their  comrades  hauled  away 
in  the  black  police-wagons.  And 
for  only  the  second  time  in  the 
long  stretch  of  700  years  the 
governmental  authorities  closed 
the  great  Sorbonne.  The  first 
time  had  been  under  the  Nazis. 
Students  and  faculty  were  stunned 
and  outraged. 

The  small  flame  of  a small 
group  of  revolutionary  agitators 
had  been  fanned.  .And  France 
caught  fire. 


On  May  6 fifteen  thousand  stu- 
dents assembled  on  the  Boulevard 

St.  Germain  in  the  heart  of  Paris. 
Three  thousand  policemen  moved 
against  them.  A full-scale  riot 
took  place.  Tear  gas  grenades 
and  paving  stones  flew  in  opposite 
directions.  Students  at  Strasbourg 

and  Lille  demonstrated  in  support 

of  their  Paris  brothers.  On  May 
7 thousands  of  students  staged 
their  “long  march"  up  the  Champs 
Elysees  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  big  communist  labor 
unions,  who  as  recently  as  May 
3rd  had  violently  criticized  the 
student  activities  as  being  too  far 
out,  too  uncontrolled,  now  switch- 
ed their  position. 

On  May  8 the  governmental 
authorities,  pursuing  a policy  of 
consistent  miscalculation,  laid 
another  horrendous  egg.  In  the 
morning  they  agreed  to  a number 
of  student/faculty  demands,  In- 
cluding the  prompt  reopening  of 
the  university.  In  the  afternoon 
they  rescinded. 

On  the  night  of  May  10  the 
student  body  anchored  Itself  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  around  the 
Sorbonne.  The  Paris  lycees(high 
schools,  ages  14  to  17)  had  struck 
that  day  in  support  of  their  uni- 
versity comrades.  Many  younger 
students  joined  the  older  ones. 
They  followed  the  time-honored 
French  custom  of  throwing  up 
barricades  In  the  streets.  Over- 
turned cars,  stones  torn  from  the 
pavement,  street  signs,  all  avai- 
lable material  went  into  the  con- 
struction of  60  barricades  by 
which  an  area  of  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter was  squared  off  and  rein- 
forced. A lot  of  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding two  Nobel  prize  winners, 
were  behind  the  barricades  with 
the  students. 

Again  the  government  couldn’t 
make  up  its  mind.  An  attack  early 
in  the  evening  might  have  dis- 
persed the  defenders  before  the 
barricades  had  been  completed. 
Not  until  2:30  on  the  morning  of 
May  11  did  the  police  squadrons 
receive  their  orders.  They  ad- 
vanced behind  a barrage  of  tear 
gas  grenades.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  buildings  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
passed  buckets  of  water  to  the 
students.  With  water  and  cloth  to 
hold  over  your  face  and  wipe  your 
eyes,  you  can  take  a lot  of  tear 
gas.  The  students  had  plenty  of 
ammunition  because  the  streets 
of  Paris  are  not  simply  concrete 
or  asphalt  like  those  of  American 
cities,  but  are  made  of  3x3  inch 
paving  stones  which  can  be  dug 
out  fairly  easily. 

As  the  police  took  one  bar- 
ricade, the  students  fell  backbe- 
hlnd  another.  The  barricades 
were  effective  in  slowing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  “service  .d'ordre." 
The  technique  of  “sweeping  the 
street*  consists  in  the  moving 
forward  on  a broad  front  of  a 
tightly  woven  mat  of  men  four  to 
five  deep  and  shoulder  to  should- 
er, strungacross  the  whole  street 
and  on  the  sidewalks  right  up  to 
the  buildings.  All  in  black,  in 
long  shiny  black  raincoats,  black 
helmets,  and  goggles  as  protec- 
tion from  their  own  tear  gas, 
they  appear  in  their  massed  for- 
mation like  some  giant  inverte- 
brate. The  monster  of  the  state! 
But  if  there’s  a barricade  in  the 
street,  an  overturned  burning 
automobile,  an  uprooted  tree,  the 
formation  has  to  break.  It  be- 
comes human  again,  less 
frightening. 

It  took  four  hours  and  over 
10,000  policemen,  including  the 
C.R.S.  (riot-control  police),  to 
retake  the  Latin  Quarter.  Six 
hundred  persons  were  injured. 
The  government  had  won  the  battle 
but  lost  public  sympathy.  (Polls 
showed  60(~  of  the  population  now 
supported  the  students.)  And  It 


was  in  danger  of  losing  what -no 
government  can  lose  and  sur- 
vive, the  control  of  the  streets*. 

On  May  13,  a massive  protest 
wound  its  way  halfway  ’ across 
Paris  (quite  peacefully  now’  be- 
cause the  police  stayed  out  of  it) 
from  the  Place  de  la-Republlque, 
past  the  site  of  the . Bastille,  to 
Denfert-Rochereau:  50,000  uni- 
versity students,  600,000  work- 
ers, and  5,000  young  people  from 
the  Paris  lycees. 

The  students  wanted  next  to 
occupy  the  Champs  de  Mars,  but 
the  labor  unions  demurred.  The 
split  between  big  labor  and  the 
revolutionary  student  groups  was 
again  becoming  apparent. 

It  would  increase. 

On  May  15,  the  Theatre  de 
France  (the  theatre  of  Jean-Louis 
Barrault) -was  invaded  and  taken 
over  by  2,500  students.  Hence- 
forth it  would  serve -as  a kind  of 
■tennis  court*  assembly  of  open 
debate  analogous  to  that  of  the 
original  French  Revolution. 

On  May  16,  the  French  commu- 
nist labor  unions  came  out 
strongly  and  publicly  against 
Cohn-Bendlt  and  the  revolution- 
ary students.  In  their  official 
newspaper,  lTIumanite,  they  said, 
“The  workers  are  mature  and  do 
not  need  tutors  and-adventurers.” 
Several  thousand  students  walked 
10  miles  from  the  Sorbonne  to  a 
Paris  suburb  where  workers  had 
occupied  an  industrial  plant.  They 
carried  a banner,  “The  workers 
should  take  from  the  fragile  hands 
of  the  students  the  flag  of  battle." 
At  the  orders  of  the  big  labor 
bosses  they  were  locked  out. 
Communist  labor  clearly  wanted 
to  cash  in  heavily  on  the  popular 
momentum  generated  by  the  stu- 
dent revolt,  but  it  had  no  real  wish 
to  overturn  society.  It  just  wanted 
(their  first  demand)  seven  cents 
an  hour  more  in  wages. 

But  labor  was  not  wholly  united. 

A few  days  hence  Andre  Barjonet, 
47  year-old  principal  economic 
theoretician  of  the  CGT (the  main 
communist  union),  would  resign 
his  position  of  20  years  standing 
as  Secretary  of  the  Center  of 
Economic  and  Social  Studies, and 
would  state,  “In  the  great  move- 
ment of  regrouping  of  workers, 
students,  and  other  categories  of 
the  population,  the  C.G.T.  has 
committed  a grave  error  of  judge- 
ment. In  seeing  only  traditional 
labor  demands,  it  has  failed  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  confron- 
tation." By  May  18  three  hundred 
thousand  workers  in  largely  wild- 
cat strikes  had  seized  and  occu- 
pied their  factories. 

Meanwhile  groups  of  workers 
and  artists  seized  the  Paris  Opera 
House,  the  Comedie  Francalse, 
the  National  Popular  Theatre  of 
France.  At  the  movie  festival 
next  morningat  Cannes,  Francois 
Truffaut  presented  the  motion 
of  strike  already  adopted  by  the 
Paris  cinema  workers.  When  the 
well-dressed  spectators  arrived 
in  the  afternoon  to  view  the  next 
film  of  the  list,  they  became  en- 
raged at  being  deprived  of  “Pep- 
permint Candy."  The  microphone 
was  grabbed  from  the  hand  of 
Jean-Luc  Godard.  Fist  fights 
broke  out. 

And  by  19  May  two  million 
workers  were  on  strike.  There 
was  total  stoppage  of  trains, 
buses,  subways.  The  port  of  Rouen 
was  paralyzed.  The  naval  ship- 
yards at  Saint-Nazaire  were 
occupied. 

By  21  May  the  number  of  strik- 
ers was  six  million.  Over  two 
thousand  industrial  plants  includ- 
ing those  ofRenault,  Peugeot,  and 
Citroen  were  totally  shut  down. 
The  community  of  Paris  actors 
met  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Thea- 
tre de  Porte  Saint-Martin  where 
they  reaffirmed  total  strike  “to 
denounce  and  destroy  a cinema 
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IT  CAW  H 

How  can  events  like  the  Pari 
rebellion  happen  here  in  the  Ba 
Area?  The  old  political  vision 
says  it’s  impossible  - but  tha 
same  vision  also  considered  th 
French  rebellion  impossible 
No  student  rebellion  wl 
launch  young  workers  - lorge 
the  old  ones  — into  a genera, 
strike.  The  student  radicals  ar 
too  old,  too  dry,  too  muc 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  rhe 
torical  revolutionism 
But  another  center  of  youtl 
rebellion  is  developing  - lb 
army.  By  now  almost  ever 
army  base  in  the  country  ha 
its  peace  group.  At  Fort  Ord 


of  reactionary  structure  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  make  mone;. ." 
Control  of  the  French  national 
television  was  assumed  by  the  an- 
nouncers and  personnel.  They 
would  no  longer  submit  to  govern- 
mental censorship  of  news  cov-r- 
age  and  programming. 

And  so  it  is  22  May.  Even  the 
Folies  Bergere  and  the  Casino 
de  Paris  are  on  strike.  Only  the 
Crazy  Horse  Saloon  continues  to 
belt  out  its  sexual  napalm. 

The  French  writers,  led  by 
Simone  de  Beauvoir,  Nathalie 
Sarraute,  and  Michel  Butor,  in  a 
commando  raid  have  taken  over 
the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters, 
housed  in  the  Hotel  de  Massa  on 
rue  Saint-Jacques.  Their  com- 
munique reads,  “By  this  symbol ir 
gesture  we  strike  an  institution 
decayed  and  non-representa1:  • . 
One  that  benefits  from  unjustified 
priveleges. . . ."  Artists  are  re- 
moving their  paintings  from  'he 
modern-art  museums  to  hang  in 
factories,  for  example  in  the  Su  l- 
Aviation  plant.  In  the  courtyards 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Beau* 
Arts  they  have  gathered  to  com- 
pose revolutionary  poster : Ma  - 
Helion,  Apechinsky,  Segui, 
others. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  returned 

from  the  grandeur  of  his  Rouman- 
ian tour  and  made  a grand  rhetor- 
ical blunder.  He  has  said,  “F’3- 
form,  yes;  but 'chienlit,'  no"The 
word  “chienlit*  is  one  you  won 
find  the  flavor  of  in  the  standard 
French  dictionary.  It  referes  o 
the  masks  used  in  certain  theat- 
rical performances  but  more  lit- 
erally means  “dog’s  bed*  and 
figuratively  “to  shit  in  your  own 
bed.*  In  the  Latin  Quarter  tne 
students  have  torn  down  the  signs 
on  one  street  and  replaced  them 
with  “Avenue  de  Chienlit.’ 

Meanwhile  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France  fails  by  H v° 
(244  are  needed)  to  bring  abo 
the  downfall  of  the  government. 
But  the  placards  in  the  stree 
read,  “The  people  have  alreao) 
censured  the  government." 

It  can  hardly  be  denied. 
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IN  HERE 

rm/s  attempt  to  stop  anti- 
organization  - by  senten- 
prlvales  Stolte  and  Amlck 
ir  years  in  prison  for  dis- 
ting leaflets  - has  appar- 
backlired,  and  at  present 
are  reported  to  be  two 
Kjgraphed  underground 
papers  circulating  at  the 

rkeley  and  S.F.  State  are 
• to  explode  in  the  Fall, 
the  usual  results.  But  a re- 
it  an  army  base,  now  a real 
billty  for  the  first  time, 
alvanize  young  workers  the 
he  Sorbonne  uprising  did  in 


The  above  thumbnails  the 
xirse  of  events  as  of  my  time 
1 writing.  I*ve  emphasized  the 
tudent  (and  related  cultural)  as- 
set because  It  Is  they  who  rep- 
ssent  the  new,  world-wldeforci 
lloying  its  most  powerful  con- 
mporary  manifestation  ii 
ranee. 

But  what  actually  is  happenini 
id  why,  and  why  specificall; 

■re? 

There'  are  three  separate 
imetimes  lnterdigitating,  some- 
roes  warring  groups  involved 
ie  students  (and  faculty)  witl 
ieir  supporters;  the  big  laboi 
Hons  (the  strongest  faction  i: 
immunist);  and  the  government 
It  was  In  fact  because  of  majoi 
^satisfaction  with  the  Frencl 
Jucational  system  that  the  stu- 
snts  suddenly  blew  their  cool  ii 
ssponse  to  what  might  seem  les: 
catastrophic  happenings  a 
anterre  and  the  Sorbonne.  Ir 
ie  eafly  part  of  the  20thcentur; 
iere  were  5,000  university  stu 
?nts  ln  France — an  elite  corps 
1 1957,  170,000;  today, 602, 000 
years  aeo  Nanterre  hac 
,000 students;  today,  15,000.  Twi 
:.ar,s  ago  there  wereatNanterr. 
students  per  professor;  today 
. • There  is  little  contact  be- 
’fen  teacher  and  student  ln  am 
ne,Dch  university,  and  the  stu- 
' f lal<e  w*iat  may  be  compare< 
on-corrected  correspondent 
^ es  ln  Preparation  for  tough 
Hrh  q'JallfyinS  examination: 
,h„.  decide  their  whol. 

^re  Furthermore,  all  Frencl 

■ran?  t'There  are  18)  ar. 

,f^,zed  under  one  cenira 
ls  V“e  bureaucratic  ills  of 
University  of  Californii 
multiplied  not  only  in  siz. 
y hundreds  of  years  of  mum- 
Ration  of  the  old  Frencl 

in?rcS  t,Udents  want  t6  reform  th. 
cm  . 1 y aPParatus,  but  many  o 
uil  1 COme  t0  believe  the 
isJlrfft0  Wlth0ut  reforming  It 

cS,’  dSC!“-,»»PPl>'<ech 

achin,  he  s°cio-economii 
e.  if  students  existed  onl; 
examinations  and  inte 
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grate  Into  the  society  of  con- 
sumers, if  workers  existed  only 
to  produce  more  and  more,  If 
citizens  existed  only  to  consume 
more  and  more,  all  would  be  well. 
But  the  system  itself  is  being 
challenged. 

The  revolutionary  faction  has 
found  ln  the  person  of  Daniel 
Bendit-Cohn  a speaker  who  com- 
bines wit,  eloquence,  and  self- 
conviclion  in  a fashion  reminding 
one  of  Hitler  and,  as  is  becoming 
apparent,  apolitical  timing-sense 
reminscent  of  Gandhi.  I*ve  heard 
and  seen  him  ln  open,  free-swing- 
ing, extemporaneous  debate  at  the 
“tennis  court"  assembly  at  the 
Theatre  de  France:  “T’m  not  in- 
terested in  students  who  want  to 
make  revolution,  in  workers  who 
want  to  make  revolution,  ln  artists 
who  want  to  make  revolution,  but 
ln  revolutionaries  who  fire  at  the 
same  time  students,  in  revolu- 
tionaries who  are  at  the  same 
time  workers. . . And  so  forth. 
My  French  is  not  up  to  following 
this  kind  of  melee  very  closely 
in  a large  noisy  hall.  Suffice  to 
Say  he  makes  Stokeley  Carmi- 
chael look  like  a pipsqueak. 

There  are  60,000  students  cen- 
tered around  the  Latin  Quarter  on 
the  Left  Bank  in  Paris.  Because 
the  streets  there  are  narrow,  a 
mob  can  easily  set  up  effective 
barricades.  And  because  Paris 
itself  is  actually  small  and  the 
streets  cut  across  one  another  at 
odd  angles,  a mob  can  break  up, 
re-form, appear  unexpectedly  at 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Paris 
is  heavily  congested  with  traffic. 
In  the  presence  of  shifting  mobs, 
barricades  on  key  streets,  and 
the  breakdown  of  subway  anji  bus 
systems,  transportation  is  easily 
paralyzed. 

As  for  the  local  police,  and  in- 
cluding the  C.R.S. , I know  that  in 
American  and  British  newspapers 
you’ve  seen  bloody  pictures  of 
“police  brutality"  from  the  French 
scene.  Certainly  this  has  oc- 
curred. But  I’ve  been  present  as 
an  observer  at  two  of  the  hottest 
battles  so  far  waged,  and  com- 
pared to  American  fuzz,  the 
French  police  are  not  really  too 
bad.  On  the  night  of  10  May  it 
happened  that  as  rhany  policemen 
as  students  were  injured.  A week 
ago  the  police  syndicate  issued 
a statement  saying  they  were 
sworn  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  state  and  all  that  crap,  but 
they  “wished  the  public  powers 
would  not  systematically  oppose 
the  policemen  to  the  workers  and 
students  ln  pitched  battles,  be- 
cause the  execution  of  certain  of 
their  missions  have  become  mat- 
ters of  conscience." 

Put  it  this  way.  About  midnight 
on  May  8th  my  wife  and  I heard 
shots  from  a block  away. 

I trotted  over. 

The  shots  were  the  noise  of 
exploding  tear  gas  grenades. 

I trotted  back.  “Baby,  youVe 
got  to  s.ee  this." 


A gathering  of  students  and  the 
minions  of  the  C.R.S.  faced  each 
other  on  the  Rue  de  Renne  near 
our  pad.  The.  students  were 
throwing  paving  stones  and  had 
broken  the  windshields  of  the 
police  vehicles.  The  police  retal- 
iated with  tear  gas.  The  students 
retreated  until  the  wind  blew  the 
gas  aside,  then  returned.  Finally 
the  police  charged  en  mass.  The 
students  melted  around  the  cor- 
ners and  Into  the  watching  crowd. 
The  police  didn't  try  to  clear  out 
the  crowd  itself  (A  Frenchman's 
got  a right  to  watch,  Doc!).  They 
simply  “swept"  for  a block  down 
that  particular  street  and  then 
halted.  The  students  re-formed. 
My  wife  and  I were  caught  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  next  police 
charge  and  ran  like  hell  up  the 
street.  We  passed  an  old  bum,  a 
“clochard,"  sleeping  on  the  side- 
walk over  a ventilator  that  warm 
air  was  coming  out  of.  He  raised 
his  head  sleepily  and  said  some- 
thing like  “what  the  fuck!"  and 
went  back  to  sleep.  On  came  the 
police  legions.  They  divided  and 
went  around  him.  He  slept  quietly 
on. 

So  you  see  what  I mean. 

Of  course  in  one  of  the  main 
events  when  30,000  students  and 
10,000  policemen  are  careening 
around  Paris,  many  people  get 
hurt;  but  that  single-minded  sa- 
vagery of  the  aroused  American 
gendarmerie  is  much  less  com- 
mon here. 

The  police  situation  in  fact  rep- 
resents another  governmental 
blunder.  The  several  demonstra- 
tions (large  ones,  too)  which  I’ve 
observed  where  the  police  did  not 
make  an  appearance  went  off 
peacefully.  The  students  and 
workers  monitored  their  own 
show  much  like  in  the  San'  Fran- 
cisco Peace  March.  But  whenever 
a line  of  C.R.S.  appears,  up  go 
the  barricades.  And  the  confron- 
tation starts.  From  its  own  stand- 
point the  government  should 
either  suppress  the  manifesta- 
tions with  overwhelming  force  or 
else  stay  out  of  them.  The  con- 
tinuous provocation  of  indecisive 
and  unnecessary  battles  merely 
foments  and  intensifies  the 
revolution. 

Another  factor  Is  that  France 
has  been  bored.  And  a bored 
France  is  brittle.  They  who  staged 
the  original  French  revolution 
and  the  Communes  like  a good 
show.  Bui  art  and  literature  have 
moved  headquarters  to  New  York 
and  other  American  cities.  The 
youth/hippie  movement  is  an 
American/British/Dutch  pheno- 
menon. When  Jacob  and  Monod 
a few  years  ago  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  medicine,  they  said 
this  was  all  very  well  for  the 
grandeur  of  France,  but  that  their 
research  had  been  supported  not 
in  fact  by  the  strutting  French 
government  but  bytheU.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Paris  has  lost  the 
status  of  being  the  great  center 


of  the  cultural  world  and  the 
French  have  not  found  the  out- 
moded, old-man  posturings  of 
papa  de  Gaulle,  with  his  assump- 
tion of  a not  very  realistic  inter- 
national position,  to  be  sufficient 
substitute  for  this  loss.  De  Gaulle 
wants  for  the  third  time  to  play 
the  role  of  the  savior  of  France, 
but  now  he  has  to  save  It  from 
himself. 

The  role  of  the  big  French 
communist  labor  unions  has 
been — and  this  is  quite  the  proper 
word  for  it— chickenshlt.  Labor 
was  initially  against  the  students, 
then  for  them,  at  present  against 
them.  The  old-line  bosses  are 
frantically  manoeuvering  to  rep- 
resent the  “left"  in  negotiations 
with  the  government.  A few  days- 
ago  I picked  up  a communist 
street-sheet  which  reads,  “The 
bourgeosie  tries  to  divide  the 
social  forces  . . . and  the  anar- 
chists, such  as  Cohn-Bendlt,  are 
part  of  these  manoeuvers."  Or- 
ganized French  labor  is  trying 
desperately  to  control  and  ride 
a movement  which  it  was  quite 
unable  to  start  on  its  own. 

And  one  of  the  meaningful  bat- 
tles of  France  really  settles  on 
this  point:  the  powerful,  old- 
guard,  scared,  labor  bosses 
versus  the  revolutionary  youth/ 
student  movement.  The  latter 
want  to  overturn  the  structure  of 
consumer-oriented  society 
whereas  the  unions  desire  a 40 
Instead  of  a 48-hour  work  week, 
a guaranteed  annual  wage,  the 
traditional  demands  of  essentially 
conservative  labor.  It’s  a peculiar 
switch.  I quote  again  from  the 
French  communist  newspaper, 
lTiumantte,  “The  French  workers 
have  reconciled  (He  Marseillaise 
and  the  Internationale.  The  revo- 
lutionary interests  of  the  class 
who  direct  popular  combat  against 
the  power  of  the  monopolists  con- 
form to  the  true  national  Inter- 
ests." Whether  they’re  right  or 
wrong  is  one  thing,  but  you  can 
see  what  I mean  by  chickenshlt. 

What  in  fact  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  more  revolutionary  faction? 

I can  only  make  a stab  at  this 
because  no  concrete  proposals 
have  been  set  forth  beyond  the 
rather  vague  structural  idea  of 
“auto-direction,"  which  means 
control  of  everything  from  the 
bottom  by  those  who  are  actually 
doing  the  work.  Their  stance  Is 
more  an  attitude  than  a detailed 
philosophy.  They  seek  not  so  much 
a change  ln  the  distrlbuilon  of 
wealth  (like  labor  does)  as  in  the 
ways  of  society.  Neither  capital- 
ism nor  communism  bul  some  as 
yet  undefined  other  thing!  They 
don’t  like  what  IS,  and  they  search 
for  a new  objective  position.  At 
the  “tennis  court"  assembly  which 
is  in  continuous  24-hour  session 
the  ordinary  avanl-garde  Is  itself 
under  attack.  Francoise  Sagan 
made  her  appearance  there  Ihe 
night  of  22  May  and  was  greeted 
from  the  balcony  by  “Get  out! 
We  refuse  to  welcome  the  bour- 
geoise,  aristocratic  spy!  Co  back 
to  your  Ferrari,  your  whiskeys, 
and  your  orgies!"  Jean  Genet, 
Beckett,  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance 
Company  have  all  been  lacerated 
as  representing  cultural  avanl- 
garde  feathers  wherewith  the 
bourgeoise  tickles  Itself  awake. 

An  event  pulled  off  on  20  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  by  J.  J.  Lebel 
at  the  Theatre  de  France  will 
illustrate  the  point.  Lebel  had 
published  an  excellent  collection 
of  translations  into  French  of  the 
U.S.  beat  poets.  Jean-Louis  Bar- 
rault, director  of  the  Theatre  de 
France  and  generally  regarded 
highly  as  an  authentic  avant-garde 
personage,  telephoned  Lebel  and 
asked  for  help  ln  staging  a poetry 
reading  based  on  the  translations. 
Lebel  arranged  for  George  And- 
rews, an  American  beat  poet 
living  ln  Paris,  to  assist  and 
participate  ln  Ihe  readings.  But 
except  for  what  Andrews  himself 
read,  the  actual  event  wasn't 
very  good.  The  French  actors 
who  had  been  selected  to  give 
the  readings  DECLAIMED  the 
poetry.  They  sawed  the  air  with 
their  hands,  like  characters  out 


of  Hamlet.  Suddenly  Lebel’s  gang 
took  over  from  the  balconies. 
They  shouted  a manifesto  which 
I translate  in  pari,  “The  Theatre 
de  France,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  a cemetery.  Today  they  are 
trying  to  bury  the  beat  generation, 
Killed  by  a kind  of  dirty  literary 
geslapo. . .they  will  Judge  them 
“respectable."  But  you  can  keep 
your  state-supported  mauso- 
leums, your  houses  of  backward 
culture.  We  have  need  today  of  a 
poetry  of  action,  an  art  of  com- 
bat, that  contents  Itself  not  with 
saying  but  with  doing.  Poetry  Is 
neither  a product  lobe  consumed, 
nor  a thing  of  leisure,  nor  a way 
lo  divert  oneself,  but  a manner 
of  action  and  of  living.  It  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  being  and  of 
society.  It  IS!" 

It's  in  this  spirit  that  in  con- 
tinuous session  in  the  halls  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Theatre  de  France,  the 
Museum  of  Art  and  Archeology, 
60,000  students  and  their  asso- 
ciates, partially  broken  up  into 
about  400  Committees  of  Action, 
are  putting  their  heads  together 
to  evolve  ln  4 to  6 weeks  time 
the  fundamentals  of  a new  struc- 
ture of  society. 

Like  what  kind  of  society? 

I can  say  ln  any  case  they*  re 
not  interested  ln  hlpple-com- 
munes  and  the  Tim  Leary/Tull 
Kupferberg  southsea  island  Utop- 
ian dream-paradise  crap.  This 
they  regard  as  another  tickle  ln 
the  armpits  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  desire  something  not  lead- 
ing concurrently  to  a polluted  wa- 
r supply  and  a defunct  scientific 
society.  A new  society,  but  one 
that  has  not  refused  the  grand 
adventure  of  man! 

They  have  produced  a mythol- 
ogy. It  ls  not  a question  ofavant- 
garde  leadership  (like  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat  ln  the 
Russian  revolution),  but  of  a 
minority  acting  merely  as  a per- 
manent ferment,  pushing  forward 
action  without  attempting  io  direct 
it.  Social  change  provoked  at  each 
successive  step  by  revolutionary 
confrontation!  And  they  have  au- 
thentically demonstrated  the  phe- 
nomenon common  to  major  revo- 
lutions, the  emergence  of  a new 
political  force.  Jean  Paul  Sarlre 
met  with  them  at  the  Sorboneand 
said,  “What  you  have  made  Is  an 
extension  of  the  field  of  possibi- 
lities." 

They  demand  nothing  specific  of 
the  government  and  they  refuse 
dialogue.  I can  perhaps  illustrate 
this  attitude  by  quoting  part  of  a 
recent  speech  by  President 
Johnson: 

•The  age-old  ills  which  agitate 
our  communities  can  be  solved. 
They  will  not  be  solved  lfweglve 
way  to  crippling  despair  or  to 
bad-mouthing  our  country  all  day 
long,  all  week  long.  They  will 
not  be  solved  if  we  delude  our- 
selves with  labels  and  slogans 
which  are  substitutes  for  Ideas — 
not  Ideas.  They  will  be  solved  by 
realism,  by  determination,  by 
commitment,  by  hope  and  by 
self-discipline." 

Can’t  you  Just  hear  his  tired 
old  voice  grinding  out  that  speech! 
And  what  the  students  are  saying 
ln  many  countries  and  now  most 
loudly  and  forcefully  ln  France 
seems  to  be  this:  “Is  it  possible. 
Is  It  really  possible,  to  have 
dialogue  with  governments  whose 
chief  spokesmen  dribble  this  kind 
of  platitudinous  shit?"  Because 
dialogue  requires  confidence  ln 
the  ultimate  good  sense  of  the 
other  side,  it  requires  confidence 
in  the  possibility  that  the  other 
side  can  actually  disencumber 
Itself  from  the  vast  socio-econo- 
mic stalemate  and  undertake  ef- 
fective action.  But  politics,  east 
and  west,  have  become  simply 
a complicated  lie.  Politicians 
talk,  and  then  they  manipulate  and 
are  manipulated.  All  comes  to 
nothing,  to  another  meaningless 
saga  ln  the  idylls  of  the  kingpins. 

The  structure  of  the  new  power 
requires  continuous  acts  of 
Imagination. 

It  ls  being  conceived. 

It  ls  not  yet  born. 
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New  Sphere  lifts 
white  man's  burden 


barry  greenberg 

The  ghost  of  Rudyard  Kipling  stalked 

among  the  trees  around  Stanford  s t rost 
Amphitheater  last  Sunday,  and  a happy 
ghost  was  he  The  white  maf  s 
hasn’t  had  It  so  good  since  the  halcyon 
days  of  Gunga  Din. 

Surrounded  by  multi-colored  flags  and 

powder  blue  balloons,  and  with  martial 
music  saturating  the  hot  air,  se^ral 
thousand  WASPS  and  a few  blacks  gath- 
ered in  Frost  to  celebrate  the  advent  of 
National  Voluntary  Service,  ' 

In  case  you  haven’t  heard,  National 
Voluntary  Service  is  a master  plan  to  get 
almost  every  American  youth  to  work  lor 
the  State,  either  at  home  or  abroad  it 
used  to  be  called  National  Service,  but 
when  a lot  of  people  got  uptight  about  Its 
compulsory  nature,  It  was  changed  to 
National  Voluntary  Service,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  middle  word. 

It's  still  compulsory.  "Voluntary"  re- 
fers to  the  "choice"  a young  American 
can  make  between  being  In  the  civilian 
service  or  the  military  service.  But  what 
if  you  don't  want  to  “serve"  this  screwed- 
up  society  In  any  way  whatsoever? 

Tough  Ucky,  baby,  that  question  isn’t 
In  the  ball  park. 

Sunday*  s festivities  got  off  to  a brilliant 
start  with  Dr.  Frank  C.  Lauback,  1968 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  nominee  lor  his  pion- 
eer work  In  the  world-renowned  "Each 
One  Teach  One"  method.  That’s  right. 
Dr.  Lauback  shrewdly  pointed  out  that 
"educated  people  are  never  hungry"  and 
that  Ignorant  people  are  rarely  not  hun- 
gry. He  then  drew  the  Inevitable  conclu- 
sion: If  ignorant  people,  who  just  happen 
to  make  up  a large  part  of  the  world's 
underdeveloped  regions,  could  be  educa- 
ted by  us  Americans,  who  Just  happen  to 
live  In  one  of  the  world's  few  developed 
regions,  they  no  longer  would  be  hungry. 

Mr.  Kipling  smiled.  Say,  boy,  as  long 
as  you're  taking  a break  from  your 
studies,  why  don’t  you  fix  another  batch 
of  mint  juleps  for  our  guests. 

What  followed  Lauback’ s enlightening 
remarks  can  only  be  described  as  an 
eerie  combination  of  a Girl  Scout  jam-# 
boree  and  a downbeat  version  of  “Mein 
Kampf.”  As  the  Stanford  band  played 
some  kind  of  schmaltzy  thing  that’s  sup- 
posed to  make  you  feel  all  warm  Inside, 
a whole  bunch  of  Aryan-looking  guys 
carrying  national  flags  poured  In  from 
two  sides  of  the  amphitheater,  marched 
to  its  middle,  and  then  proceeded  up  to 
the  stage.  Some  national  flags  were  miss- 
ing (like  China  and  North  Vietnam).  Prob- 
ably an  oversight.  Behind  the  flag-bear- 
ers marched  groups  of  young  Indian- 
Americans,  Chlnese-Americans,  Afro- 
Americans,  etc.,  all  wearing  their  na- 
tional costumes.  The  crowd  applauded 
enthusiastically. 

When  the  music  and  applause  died 
down,  a woman  at  an  offstage  mike,  her 
voice  full  of  that  obnoxious  American 
pride,  began  to  tell  an  “Earth  Story," 
A totally  fictionalized  account  of  Ameri- 
can history  merged  the  poetic-prosaip 
Images  of  sky,  trees,  wind,  grass,  and  the 
quaint  customs  of  other  lands. 

The  narratress  breathlessly  told  how 
beautiful  It  was  when  the  U S. , having 
reached  its  Western  borders,  turned  its 
compassionate  gaze  toward  the  Orient. 
Mr.  Kipling,  I would  like  you  to  meet 
Commodore  Perry.  Wong,  as  long  as 
you’re  taking  a break  from  your  abacus, 
please  fix  the  Commodore  a scotch  and 
soda,  ril  have  another  gin  and  tonic. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
parts  of  the  day's  festivities  were  the 
real  authentic  dances  that  were  per- 
formed In  conjunction  with  the  “Earth 
Story."  There  was  a real  authentic  Mexi- 
can dance,  Scandinavian  dance,  Scottish 
dance,  and  many,  many  others.  Predict- 
ably, the  real  authentic  African  dance, 
performed  by  two  scantily  dressed  mu- 
lato  girls  and  an  energetic  black  guy, 
got  the  loudest  applause  even  though 


warning! 

Wsstfr 


most  of  the  middle-aged  men  in  the  audi- 
ence had  their  hands  In  their  pockets. 

This  "Earth  Story"  and  dance  thlhg 
went  on  for  about  an  hour,  during  which 
approximately  a third  of  the  audience, 
apparently  overwhelmed,  left.  Too  bad, 
because  they  missed  one  of  the  pageant’ s 
most  stirring  moments  - the  March  of 
the  States.  More  flags,  more  Aryan- 
looking  guys,  more  martial  music,  more 
of  this  obnoxious  woman  unctuously  re- 
citing the  names  of  the  states:  "Alabama, 
Mississippi . . ."  Having  finished  the  roll 
call,  she  paused  pregnantly  and  then  said, 
“Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  our  national 
anthem."  Everyone  but  a handful  of  us 
irreverent  radicals  rose,  and  the  anthem 
filled  the  air,  punctured  at  one  poin'  by 
a loud  blast  from  a cannon  somewhere 
off-stage.  The  bomb  bursting  in  air 

There  were  lots  more  goodies  still  to 
come  - a stirring  medley  from  “Man 
from  La  Mancha,"  stirring  speeches  by 
National  Service  bigwigs,  the  stirring 
debut  of  the  first  National  Service  vol- 
unteers, a stirring  on-stage  rainbow  of 
the  “Woman  to  Woman,  Building  the 
Earth"  ladies,  etc.  — but  most  of  the  peo- 
ple left  after  the  anthem.  Including  me. 

However,  I went  back  to  Frost  a couple 
of  days  ago,  and  Mr.  Kipling  was  still 
there,  giggling. 

(reprinted  from  Midpeninsula  Observer) 
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sandy  darlington 

Election  Eve  we  went  to  the  Repub- 
an  Rally  at  the  Oakland  Coliseum. 
rst  of  all  to  sell  papers.  But  the 
rking  attendant  said  we  couldn't  do 
jt.  Against  Coliseum  rules,  he 
id.  He  wore  a gun.  I believed  him. 
we  got  press  passes  and  went  to 
e the  Rally,  out  of  curiosity,  as 
irists,  and  got  our  minds  blown 
th  the  ominous  charming  pathetic 
stalgia  of  it  all. 

Del  Courtney  and  his  thirty  piece  orches- 
i started  off  with  numbers  like  "Winches- 
■ Cathedral'  and  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
public."  Then,  after  anarduous  Presenta- 
n of  Colors,  Salute  to  the  Flag  and  Star  - 
angled  Banner,  we  got  down  to  the  GOP 
ty-gritty:  the  Youth  of  America  Revue. 
These  people,  average  age  16,  are  an 
:hestra  and  chorus  with  solo  singers 
1 dancing  girls  and  boys.  They  do  a very 
irough  job  of  protecting  their  vision  of 
lerica.  The  dancing  girls  wear  short 
irts  that  come  up  to  their  knees.  During 
■ir  kicks,  you  get  an  occasional  glimpse 
thigh.  Good  clean  prurient  interest.  The 
■Is  wear  their  hair  long  and  curled  under, 
1-next-door,  like  Miss  Rheingold. 
kn  operatic  Negro  woman  sings  “You’ll 
ver  Walk  Alone."  An  Ann-Margret  type 
igs  ‘Tonight"  from  “West  Side  Story." 
e chorus  sings  “America  the  Beautiful." 
was  like  the  end  of  the  Magical  Mystery 
ur  where  the  Beatles  descend  the  stairs 
iging  “Your  Mother  Should  Know."  Instant 
e night  movies  from  the  40’s.  We  began 
realize  we  were  in  somebody  else's 
jam  world.  What  I call  1940,  they  call 
38  and  live  in  it.  When  they  finished,  their 
der,  who  looked  like  Lawrence  Welk, 
d,  ‘Only  in  such  a wonderful  country  as 
:s  could  such  a wonderful  thing  happen." 
\rt  Linkletter  was  the  MC.  ‘It's  a funny 
rid,"  he  said.  “If  I hadn't  turned  down  that 
| on  Death  Valley  Days,  maybe  Ronald 
agan  would  be  introducing  me  tonight.” 
en  Connie  Haines,  who  is  brassy  and  about 
with  lots  of  cleavage,  sang  some  of  the 
numbers  she'd  done  with  Tommy  Dorsey 
years  ago.  She'd  recently  married  the 
id  leader,  Del  Courtney.  ‘This  is  our  first 
1 together  since  then,  and  it's  just  great 
rking  with  you,  honey,"  she  said  in  a 
chy  voice  and  blew  him  a kiss, 
rhe  audience  couldn't  quite  approve  of 
'•  Republican  ladies  don't  like  broads, 
d although  the  men  would  love  her  at  a 
g party,  or  better  yet  in  a motel,  they 
re  compelled  to  act  bored  under  the  cir- 
nstances.  It's  all  right  to  look  up  Mar- 
ket O’Brien's  dress,  but  not  Rita  Hay- 
s’s. Not  when  your  wife  is  around. 


Then  Pat  Boone  sang  for  us.  Art  Link- 
letter  introduced  him  by  saying,  ‘He  started 
out  on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  Talent  Show  and 
now  his  name  is  a household  word  wherever 
good  clean  music  is  played."  Pat  now  wears 
brown  desert  boots  and  a semi-mod  jacket, 
but  is  otherwise  unchanged.  He  said  it  used 
to  be  really  tough  to  be  a Republican  actor 
in  Hollywood,  because  there  were  so  few  of 
them,  way  back  when:  Art  Linkletter,  Roy 
Rogers,  John  Wayne  and  himself.  He  made 
it  sound  like  a dangerous  mission.  He  sang 
“Friendly  Persuasion"  and  “Love  Letters 
in  the  Sand,"  and  ended  with  a song  which 
he  said  symbolizes  all  we  stand  for  today: 
“Born  Free." 

After  that,  George  Murphy  spoke  briefly. 
He  praised  the  Youth  of  America  as  the  most 
talented  bunch  of  people  he'd  ever  seen, 
“and  not  a hippy  in  the  bunch."  That  got  ap- 
plause. But  so  did  everything  else,  like  the 
drum  duet  during  the  Revue.  He  reminisced 
back  over  his  glorious  years  in  show  busi- 
ness. They  all  did.  All  their  adjectives 
were  superlatives,  but  through  the  innuen- 
dos and  complaints  (like  Pat  Boone  wishing 
he  could  get  a hit  now,  and  Linkletter 's 
remark  about  Death  Valley  Days),  what  came 
out  was:  “I've  spent  35  wonderful  years 
scrubbing  floors  in  this  hotel  and  I've  loved 
every  wonderful  minute  of  it."  Then  he  intro- 
duced his  pal,  the  top  of  the  bill:  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  Reagan  got 
into  a hymn  of  praise  to  the  Forgotten  Man. 
It  was  quite  touching  when  you  think  how  it 
must  affect  the  people  it's  about.  The  for- 
gotten man,  caught  in  the  middle,  between 
riots  and  government.  He's  worked  hard  all 
his  life,  provided,  been  a good  citizen,  and 
now  nobody  pays  attention  to  him  any  more 
except  to  collect  taxes.  People  worry  about 
Negroes  and  criminals  and  their  rights,  but 
nobody  cares  about  him.  Except  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. He  cares. 

And  the  man  who  feels  forgotten  cares 
back.  It  means  a lot  to  him  that  all  these 
Hollywood  stars  he  adored  when  he  was 
young  would  come  to  him  and  talk  to  him 
as  though  he  was  as  good  as  they  were. 
That's  his  reward  for  all  his  struggle:  Las 
Vegas  says  hello. 

The  Oakland  Coliseum  is  a big  cage 
made  of  girders,  cement,  glass  and  pri- 
mary colors.  It  holds  about  40,000  people. 
Only  6,000  showed  up  that  night.  The  last 
of  the  Faithful.  It  was  like  church  in  a 
ghost  town.  But  all  that  really  means  is 
that  the  rest  stayed  home.  They're  not 
dying  out,  they're  out  there  by  the  millions 
voting  for  Max  Rafferty,  George  Wallace 
. . . for  law  and  order  and  their  terms.  The 
people  tended  to  be  well-off,  and  tasteless. 
The  kind  of  women  who  could  afford  to 
shop  at  Magnin's  rather  than  Macy's  and 
still  bought  things  that  fit  them  like  potato 
sacks,  girdle-lined. 
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There  were  lots  of  young  people  there 
too,  but  they  were  a different  kind  of  young. 
My  friends  and  I inherited  the  dreams  and 
wild  hopes  of  our  parents  as  they  were  whis- 
pered and  sighed  into  our  ears  during  child- 
hood. But  these  young  people  had  mostly  in- 
herited the  sensible  side:  save  your  pennies, 
count  your  change,  walk  evenly  to  save  shoe 
leather,  and  above  all  be  responsible:  re- 
member, you  and  your  kind  built  this  coun- 
try. 

And  THAT  message  is  true  TO  THEM, 
in  an  ominous  and  pathetic  way,  because 
“this  country"  to  them  means  only  the  tiny 
part  they  know.  The  rest  is  invisible,  or 
irritating.  It's  like  when  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi  says  he  is  a friend  to  the 
Negro,  he's  telling  the  truth,  because  "the 
Negro"  is  a phrase,  and  he  knows  and  likes 
what  it  stands  for.  It's  a closed  circuit 
thing,  and  anyone  who  gets  between  him 
and  his  little  concept  is  an  outside  agitator. 
And  now  the  forgotten  man  is  awash  in  a 
sea  of  outside  agitation. 

So  he  takes  refuge  in  this  old  movie  world 
of  his  dreams.  Alan  Ladd  in  a Navy  uniform 
meets  Betty  Grable  at  the  USO  canteen,  and 
after  the  War  they  live  the  Life  of  Riley  in 
an  America  that  has  shade  trees  on  every 
street,  where  Elizabeth  Taylor  is  in  love 
with  a horse  named  Velvet,  and  social  strife 
is  a drunken  but  genial  Irish  uncle.  To  this 
man,  Ronald  Reagan  at  the  Coliseum  is  as 
complete  a world  as  the  Grateful  Dead  at 
the  Carousel  is  to  me.  The  last  words  of 
the  evening  were,  “Be  sure  and  come  again 
the  next  time  we  Republicans  have  a love- 
in." 

Thanks  for  the  show,  Wasp  People,  I en- 
joyed watching  your  dream.  For  all  I know 
we  could  have  been  friends  once,  a hundred 
years  ago.  But  now  it's  too  late.  Goodbye. 
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louis  rapoport 

On  the  news  of  his  violent  catholic  death, 
the  entire  room  full  of  women  urinated. 
Room  filled  flowing  involuntarily  in  inch 
thick  streams  clutching  rosaries  from 
amazed  bladders. 

Outside  the  room  on  dolores  street,  palms 
like  los  angeles  with  an  old  mission  church 
the  street  packed  with  cars,  women  in  black 
wondering  what  he  was  taken  for  wondering 
who  will  be  taken  next  why  be  taken  at  all 
don't  want  to  be  taken,  but  he  cares,  God's 
Will  Will'o  God. 

Beautiful  mexican  girl  comes  north  for  a 
dose  of  evil;  cross  creaming  withakennedy 
button  between  her  tits..  Pray  for  the  dead 
today,  and  building  san  francisco  into  an 
altar  offering  pyre  that  doesn't  burn.  Where 
is  the  John  Birch  Bookstore  on  that  street? 
No  word  now  that  they  are  so  much  a part 
of  the  American  scene.  Simply  another 
secret  brotherhood  of  people  with  things  in 


common,  drinking  the  world  and  drunk* 
success. 

Poor  people  shot  brains  crying  for  fall, 
wax  gods.  Everyone  must  somewhere  kna 
that  they  are  going  to  get  zapped,  bvirnii 
lye  for  the  poor,  eskimo  pie  for  the  ric 
Hard  to  survive  coming  down,  even  wi 
books  of  nuts  and  berries,  a little  knowledg 
of  truck  farming  and  distilled  water;  ther 
won't  be  a getting  out  of  the  way  with  every 
one  in  dead  center  of  the  desert.  Bombl 
burned  city  — good  souls  not  suppose  dor 
get  zap  understand  because  tradition  say 
weak  shall  merit  earth  and  my  friends  an 
I are  good  and  weak  and  anything  else 
there  is  no  zap  or  angels  come  take 
good  folk  away,  holy  one,  in  the  flying  sau 
cer.  Zap.  The  city  is  an  altar  to  sacrific 
Kennedy's  dog  Freckles  and  johnson's  dog 
Churchill  nixon  roosevelt  hitler  dogs,  lov 

me  love  my  dog.  But  no  aztec's  around  hen 

leave  us  out  of  this  ceremony.  Zap.  Oucl 
Zap.  Ah. 

You  can't  take  the  country  out  of  Salem 
even- Stephen  shot  between  the  eyes,  a lo 
of  tired  shit.  Ruth  Bomba  the  beauty  wa 
there  shaking  the  tree,  dawn-light  bird 
noises  and  a running  toilet  skylight  rei 
beacons  of  police  radio  towers,  a boilini 
pot  of  almonds,  a gift  of  the  wind. 


Ron  Cobb  is  one  of  the 
best  political  cartoonists 
in  the  country” 


— Michael  Lydon,  in  Esquire  Magazine 
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Summer  In  The  City 


mike  James 


/editor's  Note:  The  author  is  an  organizer 
, r the  National  Community  Union,  with 

headquarters  in  Chicago.) 

how  many  of  us  know  what  we  are, 
",  hell  our  lives  are  about,  how 
fit  in  to  what’s  going  on  in  the  world? 
•!!  ‘‘,e  have  a sense  of  what  we  as  a 
iteration  will  end  up  being  at  age  35? 
we  tiave  a vision  of  what  we  could  be? 
It’s  hard  to  predict  the  future  of  a gener- 
ation to  have  a sense  of  its  essence;  it’s 
hard  beuause  we  too  often  think  in  indivi- 
dual or  personal  terms  - - what  will  I be" 
r •ivhat  1 want"  or  'what  I will  do."  We 
,ren’t  taught  to  think  about  what  we,  as  a 
wneration,  can  do  together.  A sense  of 
the  future  is  particularly  vague  because 
we  Hve  in  times  when  traditional  institu- 
tions, the  patterned  ways  we  are  taught 
to  lead  our  lives,  are  no  longer  adequate. 
Instead  they  are  crumbling,  coming  apart, 
filling  too  many  of  our  heads  with  “what 
will  happen  to  me"  anxieties  rather  than 
what  the  hell  WE  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

Too  many  of  us  understand  our  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  retreat 
into  our  private  lives,  digging  the  Stones, 
reading  the  underground  or  political  paper , 
while  waiting  on  wine  and  herb-filled  meals 
and  the  sophisticated  and  cynical  talk,  talk, 


talk  that  goes  with  them. 

“I  ain’t  gonna  work  on  Maggie's  Farm 
no  more  / he  asks  you  with  a smile  if 
you're  having  a good  time  / and  fines  you 
every  time  you  slam  the  door  / I ain’t 
gonna  work  on  Maggie's  Farm  no  more.” 
Well,  too  many  of  us  are  already  working 
on  Maggie’s  Fqrm,  and  we’d  better  be  hip 
to  that  and  start  to  do  something  about  it. 
We’re  talking  about  our  lives,  not  some- 
body else’s. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  ogre, 
we’ve  got  to  believe  that  we  can  make  a 
difference,  that  we  can  rub  off  and  bring 
our  revolutionary  and  democratic  Ideals 
to  America.  One  way  we  start  is  by  look- 
ing at  where  we  are  at,  where  America  is 
at,  and  starting  to  move  out  into  America. 
Most  Movement  activists  are  from  the 
middle  class  and  spend  99?(  of  their  time 
in  middle  class  settings.  The  main  prob- 
lem with  that  is  that  people  begin  to  think 
that  that  is.  what  America  is  about.  But 
that's  not  true;  we  are  myopic.  We  don't 
know  America;  and  a summer  working 
with  poor  kids  in  a camp;  digging  truck 
stops  while  whipping  cross  country  during 
school  vacations,  digging  Bonnie  & Clyde 
or  Tom  Wolfe's  Kandy  Kolored  Tangerine 
Flake  Stream  Line  Baby  don't  make  us 
hip  to  what  America  is  all  about.  We  have 
got  to  take  a step  into  America  and  dis- 
cover what  is  out  there,  over  there,  all 
around  us.  If  we’ve  got  the  guts  to  get  over 
our  "in-groupprotectlve psychology"  we’ll 
find  out  there’s  a lot  happening  out  there 
that  we  aren't  hip  to  because  we  are  afraid. 
We  were  separated  from  the  working  class 
kids  when  we  took  college  prep  and  they 
took  shop  courses,  and  they  had  their 
lockers  at  one  end  of  the  building  while 
ours  were  at  the  other  end,  and  we  got 
separated.  Somehow  we  were  forced  to 
develop  a superior  thing,  which  made  us 
think  we  were  better,  but  also  really  made 
us  afraid. 

Well,  we  can  purge  ourselves  of  a lot  of 
our  hang-ups,  by  forcing  ourselves  this 
summer  to  live  and  work  in  situations 
where  we  will  meet  new  people  — people 
we  don't  know  yet,  people  and  places  that 
will  force  us  to  be  more  honest  about  our 
Movement  work  and  our  own  lives.  The  big 
difference  between  us  and  working  class 
Mds  is  that  we  go  off  to  college  and  post- 
pone our  reward,  and  they  go  off  to  the 
factory  (even  with  a little  junior  college) 
^d  start  making  payments  on  new  super 
stocks,  plastic  covered  couches  and  gold- 
Unted  lamps,  all  the  things  that  the  TV 
mjects  into  our  heads.  We  must  get  our- 
selves into  the  city;  those  of  us  who  are 
already  in  the  city  must  somehow  get  our- 


selves out  of  our  apartments  of  poster- 
covered  walls,  and  away  from  small 
clusters  of  like-people  in  hip  student 
neighborhoods  and  the  beach.  We  will  dis- 
cover that  young  people  out  there  listen 
to  the  same  music,  smoke  dope,  don’t  like 
cops,  and  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  army. 

Let's  look  upon  this  summer  around  the 
country  as  a summer  of  transition.  Let's 
say  that  we're  not  going  to  sit  around  and 
talk  about  what  we're  going  to  do,  but 
we’re  going  to  decide  to  do  a come-live- 
in-the-city,  discover-the-clty  thing.  Some 
of  us  should  work  with  existing  organizing 
efforts  underway.  They  can  probably  use 
some  people,  helping  put  out  community 
newspapers,  doing  Draft  resistance,  tenant 
organizing,  and  more.  A helluva  lot  of  us 
should  take  jobs  in  factories.  In  the  fac- 
tory we  will  learn  a lot,  and  we  will  make 
contact  with  people  who  share  our  con- 
cerns. Some  of  us  might  decide  to  stay  on 
as  organizers  in  working-class  neighbor- 
hoods, developing  the  contacts  we  made 
during  the  summer.  For  others,  who  go 
back  to  school,  the  experience  will  change 
our  views  on  things,  and  we  will  be  better 
organizers  on  the  campus. 

Those  of  us  who  plan  on  being  school 
teachers  should  get  to  know  people  in 
certain  neighborhoods,  and  get  to  know 
other  future  teachers,  starting  this  sum- 
mer to  develop  a future  Radical  Teachers 
Group,  a group  of  people  who  will  grow, 
discuss,  and  make  plans  for  where  and 
how  they  will  work  as  teachers  a year  or 
two  from  now.  Future  teachers  living 
in  a neighborhood  should  think  hard  about 
how  they  are  going  to  be  better  teachers, 
how  they’re  going  to  influence  other  teach- 
ers and  move  the  union  to  the  left,  how 
they're  going  to  relate  school  Issues  to 
neighborhood  Issues.  The  teacher  should 
work  with  groups  that  neighborhood  organ- 
izers have  gotten  together,  pointing  out 
that  the  reason  kids  get  messed  up  is  not 
parents,  but  crowded  schools,  automation, 
inadequate  employment,  rotten  cops,  rot- 
ten and  expensive  housing,  and  so  on.  The 
Future  Radical  Teachers  should  start  to 
happen,  and  there  should  be  similar  things 
happening  for  those  of  us  who  plan  on 
being  doctors  or  lawyers. 

What  are  artists  going  to  do  this  sum- 
mer? Why  don't  they  put  together  an 
artists’  committee  that  does  several 
things?  They  might  develop  posters  that  we 
can  use  everywhere  we  go,  so  that  every 
week  there  is  a poster  that  each  of  us 
can  put  all  over  his  neighborhood  by  just 
buying  some  flour  paste  for  35?  at  the 
local  hardware  store. 

What  would  happen  if  50  artists  moved 
into  neighborhoods  all  over  each  city, 
walked  through  the  neighborhood  some 
Saturday  morning  and  said:  * All  kids  who 
want  to  paint  today  follow  us"  - and  then 
the  kids  proceeded  to  paint  walls  and  to 
paint  all  the  abandoned  cars  on  the  street 
and  under  the  *el"  tracks?  See,  radical- 
ism doesn’t  just  mean  protest,  it  means 
sharing  our  values,  it  means  painting 
for  people  — art  for  poor  and  working- 
class  kids,  not  just  middle-class  kids, 
and  pictures  for  the  market,  for  art 
fairs.  Film-makers  should  make  a hun- 
dred films  this  summer,  about  our  or- 
ganizing, about  kids  in  neighborhoods, 
about  cops,  about  soldiers  — and  we 
should  show  them  on  walls  in  every  neigh- 
borhood In  our  cities. 

Every  one  of  us  should  live  in  poor 
and  working-class  neighborhoods;  you'll 
like  it.  Our  cities  are  filled  with  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  multi-racial,  multi- 
ethnic, and  even  have  hip-political  stu- 
dent types  living  in  them.  Living  in  those 
kinds  of  neighborhoods  beats  the  bread- 
culture  ghettos.  You'll  meet  new  people, 
and  develop  new  networks  that  spread 
the  word.  I met  a guy  named  Ronnie  in  a 
bar  - he  was  playing  guitar  there.  I just 
happened  in  one  night  and  we  got  to  know 


Dad,  you’re 
a problem* 


You've  got  all  the  ihirts  you  need. 

You  hate  having  other  people  pick  out  your 
tics  for  >ou. 

You'v c got  36  goll  bulls  uik!  eight  gift  de* 
cu  tilers  of  Scotch  left  over  from  Christmas. 

’lliat  Stilton  cheese  >ou  were  crazy  oboul  is 
• •hi  because  you're  watching  your  cholesterol. 

Your  subscription  to  Harper's  lias  a year* 
.v  l-a-hall  to  run,  and  you're  allergic  to  cigars. 

So  how  do  you  expect  your  family  to  come 
nr-  with  a bright  idea  for  Father's  Day? 

I 'n!ev«.nf  course,  they  come  to  Mark  Cross, 


where  we  approach  fatherhood  os  o happy  chal- 
lenge instead  of  a musty,  joyless  institution. 

Where  else  could  they  get  >\>u  a tclcvcopc 
that  looks  like  a cigarette  lighter  ($40)? 

Or  a file  cabinet  that  looks  like  u book  ( $50)  ? 
Or  a tool  kit  that  looks  like  a briefcase  ($100)  ? Or 
a clock  that  looks  like  a stock  market  ticker  ($25)  r 
We  can  also  show  them  a cur  radio  that 
triples  as  a flashlight  and  distress  blinker  ($30). 
And  a marsupial  attache  case  that  carrier  its  own 
briefcase  ($150).  Vnd  3,700  other  nifty  solutions  to 
problems  like  you. 


each  other.  He  brought  his  friends  over 
from  a small  town  in  Missouri  a few  days 
later.  They  took  literature  back  and  gave 
It  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  high 
school,  gave  it  to  the  other  guys  In  the 
beautician's  school,  gave  it  to  the  other 
guys  in  the  National  Guard.  They  came  up 
for  the  Chicago  peace  march  on  April  27. 
Ronnie  is  organizing  musicians,  spreading 
the  word  through  music,  the  way  black 
people  are  doing.  Some  go-go  dancers  he 
knows  are  now  talking  about  a union  and 
about  a “go-go  dancer  against  the  war" 
group.  A friend  he  Introduced  us  to  came 
along  to  talk  to  the  troops  during  the 
rebellions.  He  got  .busted,  talked  with 
black  guys  from  the  West  Side  of  Chicago, 
and  now  Is  spreading  the  word  In  his 
neighborhood. 

We  must  get  ourselves  together  now, 
plant  some  freedom  seeds  everywhere, 
and  help  them  grow.  If  we  don’t  we  will 
end  up  a generation  of  people  at  35  that 
could  have  made  a difference,  but  didn't 
because  we  were  afraid.  A lady  named 
Mrs.  Hamer,  who  lives  in  Rulevllle, 
Mississippi,  who  still  washes  her  dishes 
in  the  back  yard,  who  stood  in  Atlantic 
City  In  1964  and  rejected  Johnson's  com- 
promise on  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  saying,  'We  didn't 
come  for  no  two  seats  ‘cause  all  of  us  Is 
tired,”  said  some  important  things  on  fear 
that  we  should  all  think  about.  She  said: 

“You  can't  go  through  life  pretending  that 
things  are  OK  when  they  aren't.  You  can't 
spend  the  rest  of  your  life  being  scared." 
Remember  that.  And  remember:  If  we’re 
gonna  talk  about  building  a movement,  let's 
not  forget  that  the  sun  shines  on  young  men 
and  women  who’ve  got  sense  enough  to  get 
out  and  stand  In  It.  Let's  go. 


Mission  High 
Class  Boycott 

wayne  colllns 

The  Mission  High  School  Students 
Union  called  a boycott  of  classes  Monday, 
In  protest  of  poor  school  facilities, 
lousy  cafeteria  food,  outdated  and  worn- 
out  textbooks,  and  Incompetent  teachers. 
Also  at  Issue  was  the  small  percentage 
of  Black  or  Latin  teachers  In  the  pre- 
dominantly Black  and  Latin  American 
school.  (The  ratio  of  white  to  non- white 
staff  Is  5 to  1,  but  staff  Includes  all 
school  employees  as  well  as  teachers.) 

Mission  Is  not  noted  for  progressive 
education  or  liberal  attitudes  toward 
student  discipline.  Adult  volunteers  are 
used  as  hall  monitors  Instead  of  students. 
Students  are  dropped  for  truancy,  rousted 
by  police  in  Mission  Park,  sent  to  the 
juvenile  hall  If  not  Identified  by  school 
officials  as  students.  Occasionally  a 
paddy  wagon  hovers  around  the  park, 
police  patrols  parade  around  the  school. 
The  boycott  was  directed  against  these 
conditions  as  well 

It  was  impossible  to  assess  the  suc- 
cess of  the  strike.  Its  organizers  had 
encouraged  students  to  stay  away  from 
the  school  to  avoid  any  possible  con- 
frontation with  the  police.  Student  reports 
were  contradictory;  some  said  many  had 
stayed  home,  some  said  none  had  stayed 
home. 

The  school  said  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, but  that  was  why  the  boycott  was 
called  — nothing  ever  does  happen  at 
Mission  High  School. 


The  Lessons  of  France 


the  pop  bead 


Every  Sunday  night  -a  class-  8pm  2338  Market  St 

For  first  hand  Information  of  France,  read  the  Militant 
available  at:  Pioneer  Books  2338  Market  St 


D i e U Johnson 

DENO&CARLO 

NAVAL  BASE 

Homeowner’s  Insurance 

Events  Frl.,Sat,  Sun 

845-3941 

Muir  Beach  Lodge  $1 

E.M. CLARKE  REALTY 
1742  Haight 
863-8580 


STUDIO §50  UP 

3 ROOM $70  UP 

4 ROOM §80  UP 

5-6-7  ROOM $115  UP 


HOUSES  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 


Fantastic  assortment  of  beads,  . 
findings,  & filllgree:  . wood 


9940  San  Pablo  Ave 
Near  E C Plaza  • * 
Tues-Sat  10:30-6  • 


524-4736  -K-  • 


crystals  • 
glass  • 
tortoise 
mosaic 
plastic 
metal  • 
cameo  • 
pins  • 
rings*, 
pendants  • 
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NOW  ON  A NEW  ALBUM 
FROM  COMMAND  RECORDS.... 

the  crome  cyrcus 
love  cycle 

INCLUDES;  TAKE  IT  LIKE  A MAN;  YOU  MADE  A 
CHANGE  IN  ME;  CRYSTALS;  NEVER  COME  DOWN 
WOMAN  WOMAN  AND  LOVE  CYCLE 


cycle, 


MUSIC  BOX  LOCATIONS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
840  Market^  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
840  Market  Street 
591  Market  Street 
170  Grant  Street 


SAN  JOSE 

98  South  Third  Street 


SAN  JOSE 
98  South 
Third  Street 


MT.  VIEW 
227  Mayfield  Ave. 


HAYWARD 
Southland 
Shopping  Center 


CONCORD 
Sun  valley 
Shopping  Center 

STOCKTON 
Weberstown 
Shopping  Center 


DAVIS 

University  Mall 
Shopping  Center 

SANTA  ROSA 
Cod  din  gt  own 
Shopping  Center 


SAN  RAFAEL 
Northgate 
Fashion  Mall 

DALY  CITY 
Serramonte  Center 
(Soon  to  Open) 


Five  Pounds  of  Rutabagas 


•Smokestack  el  Ropo" 


Folk  music  celebrated  Its  non-demise 
l„  Berkeley's  Provo  Park  last  Saturday. 
Between  300  and  400  fans  and  musicians 
were  there  for  the  First  (obscurantistl- 
caily  advertised  as  the  Thirty- Fifth)  An- 
nual Old-Time  Fiddlers’  Convention  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  scene  was  in  full 


bloom. 

Those  who  remember  back  when  folk 
music  was  the  only  non-commercial  so- 
cial music  for  the  young  and  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  scene  in  the  last  two 
years  or  so  found  some  Interesting  turns 
had  been  taken  by  the  folk  scene.  The 
emphasis  on  instrumental  technique 
(alien  to  the  folk  scene  of  the  Forties)  that 
grew  through  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  con- 
tinues, of  course,  but  with  less  emphasis 
on  velocity  than  on  individual  style.  The 
depoliticization  continues  too  - nobody 
dared  to  sing  “This  Land  is  Your  Land" 
with  a strum-a  strum-a  banjo.  Of  course, 
this  WAS  a contest,  but  a curiously  non- 
competitive one.  (The  prize,  awarded  by 
a tipsy  jury  consisting  of  John  Lundberg, 
Campbell  Coe  and  John  Campbell,  was 
five  pounds  of  rutabagas.) 

As  just  about  everybody  knows,  most 
rock  musicians  came  out  of  the  folk 
scene.  But  perhaps  “came  out"  is  not 
the  word,  suggesting  as  it  does  that  folk 
music  is  a stationary  scene.  Musicians 
who  still  call  themselves  folkies  have 
made  changes  that  parallel  those  of  the 
ones  who  made  the  Big  Step  of  playing 
on  filthy  “sell-out”  electrified  instru- 
ments. They're  all  still  playing  for  their 
own  entertainment  and  their  friends’, 
singing  their  underground  sentiments  out 
of  a non-pop  musical  bag.  It' s the  general 
changes  of  a generation,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  some  had  the  personalities  to 
become  rock  musicians,  others  weren't 
into  it. 

I noticed  representatives  of  the  Grate- 
ful Dead,  Notes  from  the  Underground 
Country  Joe  and  the  Fish,  and  Jefferson 
Airplane  in  the  audience.  And  remem- 
bered the  funny  band  names  of  the  old- 
ttmey  string  bands  and  Jugbands  of  seven 
years  ago  (they  took  THEIR  inspiration 


from  such  country  bands  as  Gid  Tanner 
Md  the  BklHet-Lickers),  Early  evidence 
of  the  feeling  that  we  were  a generation 
seeking  our  musical  Identity  outside  the 
terms  of  any  established  music  scene 

generally'"  l0°king  '°r  °Ur  °Wn 

Some  of  the  contestants  could  probably 
make  it  as  professional  underground  mu- 

diifih.Pfe.rS?,nr-a"tleS-  The  Diesel 

delightful  “Grocery  Store  Music”  a 

verS'n  f 'JU>e  Band  Muslc"  (Kweskin's 

version  for  instance),  contains  lnstru- 
mental  Interludes  of  old  Muzak  favorites 
(Pennies  From  Heaven,"  “Tiptoeing 
Through  the  Moonlight,"  “Canadian  Sun- 

fn  it  ThQVei7,  p*rsonal  kind  of  humor 
if  ,h  Jr-,  Fa"“lyCow  (consisting largely 
Cleanliness  and  Godliness  Skiffle 
Band)  blew  a number  of  minds  by  per- 
0™l"s  Perry  Como’ s old  mouldy  “ Catch 
- wlth  a drum  majorette 
twirling  baton.  And  the  Golden  Toad  is 

S great  thines  With  their 

fiddle- and- bagpipe  duets,  Medieval  fan- 
fares and  freak  parade. 

The  whole  contest  cost  $40  to  put  on 
including  rutabagas. 


Incredible  Poets 
Reading  Gnaar 


The  Incredible  Poetry  Reading.  Norse 
Auditorium.  Sat  June  8.  Lew  Welch.  Tap 
City.  Philip  Whalen.  Michael  McClure. 
GNAAR.  Man  runs  up  on  stage.  Pulls  gun 
from  under  coat,  shoots  it  at  McClure 
Bangs.  Smoke.  McClure  backs  away 
protects  himself  with  hands  in  front  of 
him.  Man  runs  out  side  exit,  Ferlln- 
ghetti  turns  on  tape  recorder  with  a raga. 
Reads  poem  for  Kennedy  entitled  “Assi- 
nation  Raga."  No  one  dies  during  the  half 
hour  intermission.  David  Meltzer  inter- 
rupted with  much  clapping.  Jolrn  Wieners 
Allen  Ginsberg  reads  an  acid  poem.  A 
fbck  poem.  Leads  the  capacity  auditorium 
in  chanting,  singing. 

Freewheelin’  Frank,  Hell's  Angel  M C. 
leader,  had  copies  of  his  book  passed  out 
by  diggers  in  the  auditorium  free.  The 
Grass  Profit  Review,  a freesheet  from 
Berkeley,  was  also  passed  out.  Steam 
Beer  Brewery  orgy  Sunday  night.  More 
readings  all  week  at  Glide  Memorial 
Church.  330  Ellis  Street,  S.F.  Friday 
June  14th  Is  free.  Check  calendar.  Guar- 
anteed to  cure  any  head  cold,  post  nasal 
drip  or  stralghtjacket  depression. 

— richard  krech 


cont.  from  page  6 


And  David  Savage  said,  “I’d  like  to 
know  how  it’s  going  to  be  financed.  It 
has  to  be  paid  for  somehow.  It  seems 
to  be  a thing  of  either  everybody  paying 
for  the  buses  or  just  the  people  who  ride 
the  buses  paying  for  them.” 

The  politics  at  this  point  seem  to  be 
whether  people  want  buses  free  this  year 
or  next  year  or  20  years  from  now. 

Asked  if  the  PUC  had  received  any  of 
the  coupons  printed  in  last  week’s  Ex- 
press-Times saying,  “Pm  for  having 
free  buses,"  a secretary  said  no.  But 
then  maybe  she  didn’t  know  where  to  look 
for  it  is  known  that  several  coupons  were 
sent  in. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  had 
said  it  would  “appreciate  hearing  from 
the  public  in  writing"  about  the  matter 


As  for  the  bus  drivers  wno  have  to 
haul  us,  a lot  of  them  want  free  fares 
too.  Buses  could  be  moved  more  speedily 
and  safely  if  the  drivers  didn't  have  to 
“process”  the  riders.  And  the  money 
they  have  to  carry  seems  only  to  invite 
robberies  and  muggings. 

But  one  driver,  who' s something  like 
a lot  of  us,  wasn't  so  sure  about  free 
things,  “ril  give  a guy  15  cents,”  he 
said.  “Maybe  a booth  could  be  set  up 
downtown  where  the  unemployed  could 
get  bus  passes."  But  something  for 
free  he  didn’t  seem  to  understand.  “I 
work  hard  for  my  money,”  he  added. 

Why  don’t  you,  the  reader,  next  Tues- 
day, do  your  thing  - go  visit  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  their  meeting 
at  City  Hall.  If  you  can’t  make  it,  write 
to  them. 


PHOTO  BY  JEFFREY  BLANKFORT 
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|V.  Kenneth  Rexrolh,  Brother  An- 
Jimes  Broughton  and  Robert 
3 30,  Clide  Church,  $1 
^'■Key  Largo"  w/Bogart  4 Bacall, 
Town's  Talking-  w/Edward  G. 
■'  telegraph  Repertory  Cinema, 
’Telegraph,  Bkly,  complete  shows 
9 35,  $1,  848-8650 


, MOUNTAIN:  The  New  Monk, 
Vl  University,  Bkly,  no  cover 
■v«iRES  of  Noel  Parentl,  theater, 
, < mime.  Presentation  Theater, 
Turk  8:30,  53,  students  52,  567- 


II  CLASS:  viewing,  talking,  produc- 
ed the  Fool,  1825  Sutter.  9pm, 
'DOOtb,  346-0144 


THURSDAY  JUNE  13 


LMORE:  Big  Brother,  The  Found- 
■s,  craiy  World  of  Arthur  Brown, 

i Geary.  9 pm,  53 

TFT:  Andrew  Hoyem,  John  Weiners, 
i Thlebaud,  Joanne  Kyger,  Glide 
rch,  8:30  pm,  391-2220 
II:  Fether’s  Point  Cinema.  "The 
a bv  San  Quentin  Inmates,  *2*,  Klr- 
ir s "Menllmontant”  plus  Balllle's 
*-*,  8 & 10  pm,  4416  - 18th,  51, 
5491 

I ; Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema,  see 

:esday 

J-  Don  Lloyd  & Keith  Rodan,  Bay 
, lllmmakers.  Canyon  Cinematheque, 
Jnloo,  8:30  pm,  SI 
55  MOUNTAIN:  See  Wednesday 
CE/ENCOUNTER  with  Norma  Lel- 
i,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  §3, 
;nts  52.50 

USSION:  "What  Are  Contemporary 

munliy  Standards?’,  Sexual  Free- 

League,  8:30  pm,  $1 

SS:  Western  mystical  tradition,  7:30 

525-6614 


FRIDAY  JUNE  14 


M:  ’The  Seven  Samurai",  7:304  9:50, 
lenlan  Hall,  1563  Page  (nr  Ashbury), 


UJM:  ’Korea,  the  Next  Vietnam?’ 
1 Market  (nr  Noe),  $1,  students  4 un- 

loyed  50? 

il  Fethei-s  Point  Cinema.  See 
rsday. 

M Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema, 
x Lang'S  ’Fury*  w/Spencer  Tracy, 
j Only  Live  Once-  w/Henry  Fonda, 
pl.  shows  6:30  & 9:30,  2533  Tele- 
li,  Bkly,  51 

NDS:  Electronic  Music  by  Stanley 
i,  performance  by  Doug  McEachern, 
A 10:45  pm,  309  - 4lh  Ave 
IT-SOUND  DIMENSION,  1527  Call- 
ia.  Granelli,  Fred  Marshall,  Beverly 
ns,  liquid  projection  by  Bill  Ham, 
Fine,  8:30  4 10:30 

LON  BALLROOM:  Buddy  Guy,  Clear 
i.  Frumious  kmdersnatch,  lights  by 
e Jo’s  Electroluminescence,  Sutter 

ISjjgS 


FILLMORE:  See  Thursday 
CAROUSEL  BALLROOM:  Tim  Buckley, 
Booker  T and  the  MGs,  It’s  A Beautiful 
Day,  Market  A Van  Ness,  $2.50 
DENO-CARLO,  Credence  Clearwater 
Revival,  Muir  Beach,  7:30  pm,  $1 

INTERPLAYERS,  Brecht's  ’Good  Sol- 
dier Schwelk’  747  Beach,  8:30  pm 


STRAIGHT  THEATER,  The  Charlatans, 
Cleveland  Wrecking  Co.,  Uncut  Balloon, 
Haight  4 Cole,  9 pm,  52 


ASTROLOGY  CLASS:  ’Erecting  Com- 
plete Horoscope",  7-8  pm,  ’Advanced 
Astrology*,  8-10  pm,  Metaphysical  Town 
Hall  Bookshop,  435  Powell,  51  each  or 
both  for  $1.50 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  Music,  309  - 4th 
Ave,  8:30  4 10:45  pm 


SATURDAY  JUNE  15 


FILLMORE  AUDITORIUM,  sec  Wed. 
CONCERT:  Stanford  Chamber  Players, 
Mozart,  Stravinsky  A Brahms,  DeYoung 
Museum,  7 pm,  $1 

FILM:  “Seven  Satnural*,  see  Friday 
FILM:  Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema, 
see  Friday 

FILM.  Felher’s  Point  cinema,  see Thurs 
LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  see  Friday 
AVALON  BALLROOM:  see  Friday 
CAROUSEL  BALLROOM:  see  Friday 
DENO-CARLO,  Marble  Farm,  Crabs, 
Muir  Beach,  7 pm,  $1 
GLASS  MOUNTAIN:  see  Wednesday 
UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  midnight, 
Presidio  Theater 

ADVENTURES  of  Noel  Parentl,  see  Wed. 
INTERPLAYERS:  Brecht’s  “Good  Sol- 
dier Schwelk’ , 747  Beach,  8:30 


SUNDAY  JUNE  16 


FILM:  ’Seven  Samurai",  see  Friday 
DENO-CARLO  at  Muir  Beach:  Cleveland 
Wrecking  Co.,  Mime  Troupe,  Marble 
Farm,  Martha's  Laundry,  2pm, $1 
FILM:  Felher’s  Point  Cinema,  see  Thurs 
BOTH/AND:  Hyler  Jones  Quartet,  Monty 
Waters  Big  Band,  4-9  pm,  350  Dlvl- 
sadero. no  minimum 
CAROUSEL  BALLROOM,  see  Friday 
AVALON" BALLROOM:  see  Friday 


TUESDAY  JUNE  18 


CLASS:  Western  Mystical  Tradition, 

7:30  pm,  525-6614 

LIFE-DRAWING  CLASS  with  models, 
Settlement  House  (basement,  Page  St. 
Library),  Page  nr  Haight,  6:30  pm, 
50?,  922-0980 

LIFE-DRAWING  with  models  from  Mod- 
el's Guild,  2125  Bush,  (1C,  7:30  pm, 
51.50,  922-0843 

HATHA-YOGA  Class:  1748  Haight,  10am 


CONTINUOUS 


CLASSES:  “Acting  Openhand:  A New 
Approach",  The  Theatre,  2980  College 
Ave,  Bkly  w/John  Argue,  849-0534 
BOTH/AND:  John  Handy's  Concert  En- 
semble, 350  Dlvlsadero.  863-2896,  no 
minimum 


WEDNESDAY  JUNE  12 


MIME  TROUPE,  "The  Farceof  Patelln- , 
Aquatic  Park,  noon 

OPERA,  ’Barber  of  Seville’,  Franklin 
Jr.  High,  Scott  4 O’ Farrell,  free  tickets 
at  1269  McAllister 

BELLY  DANCE,  class  In  technique  with 
Mary  Overlie,  3-5  pm,  prepare  for  the 
Summer  Solstice,  1748  Haight,  other 
classes,  MA  1-0197,  431-4065 
AUDITIONS  for  experimental  slapstick 
comedy  films,  The  Cinema  Club,  710 
Oak  8 pm 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes, 
9 pm,  752-6710 

HOOT:  Ellen  Faust  at  The  Hearth,  Oak 

& Baker,  9pm,  626-1910 

WINE  TASTING,  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 

2-6  pm,  362-9578 

POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  Workshop,  473B'way, 

9:30  pm 

RAP  with  the  Resistance,  Hearth,  Oak 
4 Baker,  8 pm,  626-1910 


THURSDAY  JUNE  13 


MIME  TROUPE,  ’The  Farce  of  Patelln’ . 
Aquatic  Park,  noon 

DANCE  Technique  with  Mary  Overlie, 
12:30-2  pm,  Tap  for  Kids  with  Paula 
Faith,  3-4:30  pm,  1746  Haight,  431-4000 
or  MA  1-0197 

SENSITIVITY:  group  forming,  self-dir- 
ected, 203  Clayton,  8 pm,  664-3036 
SATIRE  and  other  blunt  Instruments: 
forum  with  Art  Hoppe,  Athletic  Field 
(off  Dover  St.  entrance),  Morrltt  College, 
Oakland,  11  am 
POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 

FRIDAY  JUNE  14 


FESTIVAL:  Western  Addition  Fair  and 
Arts  Festival.  Continuous  entertainment, 
games,  art,  fashion  shows  4 soul  food. 
Western  Addition  Library,  Franklin Schl 
and  Hamilton  Rec  Center,  558-2912 
POETRY:  Richard  Brautlgan,  Lenore 
Kandel,  James  Koller,  Kirby  Doyle, 
Philip  Whalen,  Michael  McClure,  Robt. 
Dawson,  Joanne  Kyger,  Pamela Mllward, 
others,  Glide  Church,  8:30  pm 
MIME  TROUPE,  "The  Farce  of  Patelln* , 
Aquatic  Park,  noon 

ELECTRONIC  SCULPTURE  by  Steve 
Waldeck,  preview,  7-10  pm,  Berkeley 
Art  Center,  1275  Walnut,  LlveOakPark, 
Berkeley 

POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 

Sdl 

Express 

Times 


WINE  TASTING,  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  382-9578 

LECTURE/DISCUSSION:  ’The  Roots  of 
Estrangement’  and  ’The  Aladdin  Syn- 
drome", 1st  Unitarian  Church,  1187 
Franklin,  7:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD  all  day,  pancakes  In  morn- 
ing, 1350-1354  Waller 


SATURDAY  JUNE  15 


FESTIVAL,  Western  Addition  Fair  and 
Arts  Festival.  See  Friday 
GRANT  AVE.  STREET  FAIR:  Art,  street 
programs,  coffee  houses,  982-2229 

MIME  TROUPE,  ’Ruzzante",  Dolores 
Park,  2 pm 

WINE  TASTING,  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm.  362-9578 

ORGAN  CONCERT,  Ludwig  Altman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  3 pm 


STRAIGHT  THEATER,  see  Friday 


SUNDAY  JUNE  16 


FESTIVAL:  Western  Addition  Fair  and 
Arts  Festival,  see  Friday 
GRANT  AVE  STREET  FAIR,  see  Sat. 
CLASS: ’The  Lessons  of  France*,  spon- 
sored by  YSA,  2338  Market  (nr  Noe),  8 pm 
MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln"  at Deno Carlo 
Naval  Base,  Muir  Beach,  2 pm;  and 
■Ruzzante",  Dolores  Park,  2 pm 
LECTURE:  Dr.  Scholefleld  on  ’Some 
Positives’,  1st  Unitarian  Church,  Geary 
& Franklin.  8 o.-n 

HOOT,  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm. 
WINE  TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

OPERA:  Mozart's  *Cosi  Fan  TultP  In 
English,  Stern  Grove,  2 pro;  free  tickets 
at  1269  McAllister 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Ludwig  Allman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 


MONDAY  JUNE  17 


DANCE:  Dimensional  Movement  with 
Adrian,  1748  Haight,  3-4:30  pm,  431-4065 
or  MA  1-0197 
POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 


DEMONSTRATION:  French  Commercial 
Attache,  400  Montgomery  (at  California), 
11  am;  bring  red  4 black  flags,  balloons, 
flowers,  guns 


TUESDAY  JUNE  18 


DANCE  technique  with  Jane  Laplner, 
1-3  pm;  dimensional  movement  with 
Adrian,  5:30-7  pm;  1748  Haight,  MA  1- 
0197  or  431-4065 

PUPPET  WORKSHOP  for  kids  4 others, 
3-5  pm,  1748  Haight,  MA  1-0197  or 
431-4065 

GIRLS  FREE,  Both/And,  John  Handy 
Concert  Ensemble,  350  Dlvlsadero,  863- 
2896,  no  minimum 

FREE  BREAD  all  day,  pancakes  In 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 
POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 


EXPERIMENT  In  Gullibility,  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  featuring  slow-thinking  un- 
derground Journalists,  5 am,  bring  ten- 

ills  shoe-. 


CONTINUOUS 


BLACK  PANTHER  Photo  Show  In  July, 
need  good  photos  of  Panther  activities, 
contact  Jeff  Blankfort,  285-5170 
FOLK  DANCING  nightly,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-3929,  431-6200 
COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Workshop:  Frl, 
Sat,  Sun,  Tues,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee 
Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 
TH1NGMAKER,  Blackllght  paintings  & 
sculptures,  Wed-Sun,  1-5  pm,  eves  til 
midnight.  18th  4 Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE,  free  coffee,  FD  Maurice 
House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  566-0410, 
MO  1-1472 


PUPPET  SHOW  dally,  call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209  for  lime  4 place 
SHOW;  ’Navaho  Surrealism",  Douglas 
Johnson,  ’Object  to  Objects",  Moa,  Vis- 
ionary oils  by  Patricia  Ross,  Bruno's 
Gallery,  1347  Polk  (nr  Bush),  noon-9, 
Mon-Sat,  346-9281 

VISIONARY  ART:  Rolling  Renaissance, 
new  works  by  Wilson,  Griffin,  Moscoso, 
Mouse,  Kelly,  others;  Moore  Gallery, 
535  Sutter 

ELECTRONIC  SCULPTURE  by  Steve 
Waldeck,  Berkeley  Art  Center,  1275 
Walnut,  Live  Oak  Park.  Bkly,  Tuo-Frl 
12-6  pm,  Sat  4 Sun  1 1 am-7  pm 


DEALING 


•59  GMC  SCHOOL  BUS  - excellent  con- 
dition. 51 100/offer.  662-2067 

TWO  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  58  x 40,  red/ 
blue,  for  sale,  550  each,  soft,  thick. 
776-3054 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Old  Avalon  Ballroom 
Family  Dog  handbills  printed  on  plain 
paper,  dated  before  December  1966, 
549-0751 


RUMMAGE  SALE  - behalf  of  Poor  Peo- 
ples' Campaign  and  S F.  P4F,  Buchanan 
YMCA  (off  Ge3ry),  Sunday,  11  am  to 
3 pm.  1530  Buchanan 

FINE  VIOLIN  for  sale  - 1956  Blsch  - 
$175.00  - call  betsy  at  Express  Times, 
863-7775 


OLD  BROWN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  IN  NO. 
OAKLAND  for  sale.  2 bdrms,  fireplace, 
back  yard.  Big.  $18,500.  Call  654-3078, 
SUe  or  Bob  Trupln 

FOR  SALE:  1962  Corvan  Camper,  re- 
built engine,  $900  or  offer.  Call  861-2291 

WANTED  - room  In  a house  wlthpeople. 
In  the  city,  for  under  $50/mo.  call  betsy 
at  Express  Times  office,  863-7775 

SENSEMAYA  has  work  space  for  rent, 
to  craftsmen,  In  rear  of  groovy  store. 
Will  sell  your  things.  1718  University 
Ave.,  Berkeley 


DEALING  ads  10?  a word.  Address 
and  phone  numbers  count  as  one  word. 
Deadline  noon  Monday.  Print  or  typo 
CLEARLYI  Specify  caps  or  lower  case. 
Enclose  check.  For  continuing  ads,  cover 
total  cost  of  Insertions.  Include  address 
and  phone  numbers  for  our  files,  even  If 
not  Included  In  ad.  We  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  copy.  DEALING,  15  Lafayetle 
Street,  San  Francisco  94103 


buddy  guy 

CLEAR  LIGHT 
FRUMIOUS 

BANDERSNATCH 

June  14,15,16 

AVALON  BALLROOM 

Sutter  at  Van  Ness 
^^^^^^Joctroluminescence 


PHOTOS 

for 

BLACK  PANTHER 
PHOTO  SHOW 

in  July 


NEEDED 

call 

' JEFF 
BLANKFORT 

285-5170 


Telegraph  Repertory 


2533  Telegraph 
Berkeley 


C inema 


848-8650 


Fritz  Lang's  “YOU  ONLY  LIVE  ONCE 
w/  Henry  Fonda  1937 


better  than  ‘Bonnie  & Clyde1  J.L  Goddard  ‘forerunner  to  ‘Bonnie  & Clyde1  ■ 
Complete  shows  6:30,  8,  9:30  admission  only  SI  -Pauline  Kael 
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cancer  June  21 -July  23 
Informed  sources  have 
Indicated  that  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  unprecedented  drought  which 
we  are  experiencing  Is  due  to 
Increased  nark  activity,  beware  of 
strangers  at  the  door  with  money  In 
their  hands,  grass  prices  are 
remaining  pretty  stable,  lids  go  for 
$8  to  $10.  some  out  of  sight  perfumed 
hash/hash  opium  mixture  Is  around. 
It's  sticky  & filmy  & Is  very  potent, 
about  $100  an  ounce  with  grams 
around  $10.  bay  area  regional  dope 
dealers'  convention  will  be  held  next 
month  In  a secret  location  not  In  the 
city,  back  to  nature  "and  moses 
spoke  of  a burning  bush.  . . .* 

— grass  prophet 


LETTER 

Dear  Express  Times, 

It  Is  a crime  that  experienced  com- 
munity organizers  of  Mike  James’s  cali- 
ber should  still  be  giving  off  that  creepy 
SDS  horseshlt.  Is  the  Scarsdale  New  Left 
STILL  preoccupied  with  the  sagging  self- 
esteem of  the  middle-class  organizer 
and  his  poor,  troubled  cor(scIence?"How 
many  of  us  know  what  we  are,  what  the 
hell  our  lives  are  about,"  writes  James. 
“We  have  got  to  take  a step  Into  America 
and  discover  what  Is  out  there,  over 
there,  all  around  us  ...  . Well,  we  can 
purge  ourselves  of  a lot  of  our  hangups, 
by  forcing  ourselves . . .“  etc. 

If  s the  Boy  Scouts'  Revolution:  be  a 
good  scout  and  go  out  there  INTO  AM- 
ERICA, man,  and  tell  the  workers  and 
other  real  people  all  about  their  self- 
interest.  Now,  what  self-respecting 
working  man,  or  student  for  that  matter, 
would  stand  still  a minute  for  a lathering 
like  that?  Give  people  credit  for  a little 
Intelligence,  and  some  dignity. 

I write  because  I take  people  like  Mike 
James  seriously,  respect  their  work,  and 
hate  to  see  their  Good  Ideas  garbled  by  a 
language  that  nobody  speaks  — a language 
made  up  of  the  latest  SDS  neologisms, 
gimmicks  and  absurd  mannerisms.  As 
Lenin  said,  “Talk  straight  to  people." 

David  Welsh 


Long  Wait  Fora  Day  in  Court 


lee  oleson 

Terry  Lee  Klnley  was  busted  May  24th 
for  possession  of  dangerous  drugs.  He 
was  released  last  Friday  after  being 
Imprisoned  three  and  a half  weeks  with- 
out ball. 

I first  heard  about  Klnley" s case  a 
week  after  he  was  arrested.  His  friends 
had  Just  discovered  he  was  In  Jail — they 
hadn’t  seen  him  for  a week  so  they  called 
the  county  Jail  Just  Incase.  He  was  there. 
They  tried  to  ball  him  out.  He  was  re- 
fused ball. 

Why?  The  answer  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
San  Francisco  Hall  of  Justice  and  the 
legalistic  and  bureaucratic  diseases  that 
Infest  the  place. 

When  Terry  Lee  Klnley  was  first 
arrested  he  was  taken  to  Juvenile  Hall 
and  he  appeared  In  Juvenile  Court. 
Terry's  a minor,  so  that’ s fine.  But  Judge 
O’Conner  of  Juvenile  Court  and  a proba- 
tion officer  decided  that  Terry  was 
"Incorrigible",  so  he  was  sent  to  Muni- 
cipal Court  to  be  tried  on  "possession 
of  dangerous  drugs,"  a misdemeanor.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  his  friends  tried  to 
ball  him  out  and  were  refused;  they  were 
told  that  Terry  was  a minor  and  could 
only  tie  released  to  the  custody  of  his 
parents.  This  Is  patently  false:  anyone 
who’s  tried  In  Municipal  Court  on  a 
misdemeanor  and  has  no  felony  record  Is 
bailable.  And  Terry  qualified.  So  his 
friends  continued  trying. 

But  meanwhile,  Terry  had  been  moved 
from  Municipal  Court  to  Superior  Court 
and  two  psychiatrists  had  been  appointed 
to  determine  If  he  was  sane.  Terry’s 
friends  were  now  told  that  Terry  could 
not  be  bailed  out  until  he  had  been  ruled 
sane.  This  was  May  21st.  Terry  had 
been  in  jail  a week. 

It  took  the  psychiatrists  two  weeks  to 
get  around  to  examining  Terry.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  kept  in  Jail  and  allowed 
no  visitors.  The  Public  Defender  was 
assigned  to  Terry's  case,  but  no  one 
from  his  office  talked  to  Terry,  and  Terry 
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was  not  allowed  to  talk  to  any  other  law- 
yer. He  asked  for  a lawyer,  repeatedly, 
but  was  Ignored. 

After  two  weeks  In  the  county  jail, 
Terry  got  hepatitis.  His  urine  turned 
brown,  his  skin  turned  yellow  around  his 
face  and  chest,  and  he  vomited  up  most 
of  his  food.  He  asked  to  see  a doctor  and 
this  time  his  request  was  granted.  A 
doctor  examined  him,  took  a urine  sam- 
ple, and  told  him -the  next  day  that  he  had 
hepatitis.  But  nothing  was  done  about  it. 
When  Terry  asked  for  treatment,  he  was 
Ignored.  Naturally,  his  hepatitis  got 
worse. 

About  this  time  I saw  him  during  one 
of  his  many  court  appearances.  I arrived 
at  the  court  at  10am;  by  10:45,  more  than 
fifteen  hearings  and  pleas  had  been  run 
through  the  court.  All  the  defendants 
were  poor— a few  of  them  were  hip,  the 
rest  were  blacks  and  poor  whites.  Only 
two  of  them  had  lawyers  other  than  the 
public  defender.  I was  told  later  that  In 
most  cases  the  defendants  had  not  even 
seen  the  Public  Defender  before  this  mo- 
ment In  court. 

When  Terry’s  case  came  up,  the  court 
discovered  that  the  psychiatrist  hadn’t 
interviewed  him  yet.  So  Terry's  next 
appearance  was  scheduled  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  and  Terry  was  led  back  to 
the  county  Jail.  He  left  the  courtroom 
three  minutes  after  he  had  entered. 

That  day  I asked  a lawyer  from  the 
\outh  Guidance  Center  to  defend  Terry, 
but  the  lawyer  discovered  he  couldn’t 
because  the  Public  Defender  already  had 
the  case.  The  Public  Defender  assured 
the  lawyer  that  Terry  would  not  be  ruled 
insane  at  the  hearing  Monday. 

So  on  Monday,  June  9th — three  weeks 
after  his  arrest— Terry's  sanity  hearing 
was  again  called  in  Superior  Court.  In  a 
very  brief  session,  two  psychiatrists 
testified  that  Terry  was  sane,  and  so  he 

was  sent  back  to  Municipal  Court  for  trial 
on  the  original  charges  of  possession  of 
dangerous  drugs.  .And  although  bail  was 


stui  refused,  for  the  first  time  In  three 
weeks  Terry  was  allowed  visitors.  When 
I saw  him  In  jail  on  Wednesday,  he  told 
me  his  hepatitis  was  getting  very  bad. 
He  couldn’ t eat  anything  and  he  was  very 
weak,  he  said.  He  was  the  only  white  In 
the  cell  block,  he  said,  and  four  blacks 
had  threatened  to  beat  him  up.  (The  next 
day  they  did.)  I promised  Td  do  my  best 
to  get  him  out. 

Terry’s  friends  bailed  him  out  that 
Frdiay  after  the  bail  authorities  finally 
admitted  that  Terry  had  the  right  to  bail. 
But  Friday  was  too  late.  Terry  was 
brought  to  trial  Thursday  in  Municipal 
Court.  There,  according  to  Terry's  own 
description,  he  had  his  first  communica- 
tion with  his  public  defender:  “I  had  three 
words  with  her.  We  decided  Td  plead 
guilty.”  Terry  pleaded  guilty. 

The  outstanding  thing  about  Terry's 
case  is  Its  legality.  His  three  and  a half 
week  series  of  court  appeaances  were 
all  procedurally  correct.  The  various 
rulings  by  his  Judges  could  have  been 
challenged  by  a good  lawyer,  but  a de- 
fendant without  money  has  to  settle  for 
the  public  defender.  And  the  fact  that 
Terry  was  denied  medical  care  In  Jail  Is 
something  Impossible  to  prove. 

Terry  tells  me  that  his  next  appearance 
In  court  is  July  5th.  That’s  when  he’ll  be 
sentenced. 


<2«i(5rancisD0 

(Stress  aimes 


Employment  Service 
Helps  You  Drop  Out 

Want  to  drop  out  but  not  sure  exactly 
where  to  begin?  Three  University  of 
Dayton  (Ohio)  dropouts  have  organized 
an  employment  service — Vocations  for 
Social  Change — which  lists  over  a thou- 
sand anti-Establishment  jobs,  located  in 
more  than  34  states  of  the  union. 

The  job  descriptions  vary  from  cook 
to  salesman;  from  farmer  to  fund- raiser; 
from  mechanic  to  medical  worker.  Most 
of  the  jobs,  however,  caU  for  office 
workers,  organizers  and  writers. 

Employers  range  from  local  under- 
ground papers,  black  power  groups  and 
"guerrilla  theater”  groups  to  such  "est- 
abUshed  and  respected  agencies”  as  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  the  Uni- 
versity Christian  Movement,  and  the 
National  Service  Foundation. 

It  is  even  possible  to  get  a job  with 
Vocations  for  Social  Change  Itself.  Con- 
tact the  group  at  2010  B Street,  Hayward. 
Phone  number  is  (415)  581-4015.  George 
Bros!  Is  the  man  In  charge. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'EXPRESS  TIME 


JERRY 

RUBIN 

BUSTED 

kate  coleman 

(New  York)  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  13,  a trio 
of  plainclothes  cops  came 
to  Jerry  Rubin,s  apartment 
and  busted  him  on  a felony 
rap  for  possession  of  mari- 
juana, which  carries  a sen- 
tence of  1-15  years.  Later, 
before  his  arraignment,  he 
was  beaten  by  police  and 
suffered  a probable  frac- 
ture of  the  coccyx. 

The  arrest  has  strong  political  over- 
tones Rubin,  a leader  of  the  Youth  Inter- 
national Party  (YIPples)  was  repeatedly 
threatened  and  harrassed  by  the  police 
in  his  apartment,  questioned  as  towhere 
his  gun  was  hidden,  and  threatened  with 
a beating  if  he  did  not  tell  them;  It  was 
only  later  that  the  police  asked  him  about 
marijuana  and  drugs. 

The  police  tore  through  his  belongings, 
closely  examining  correspondence  and 
carefully  picking  through  his  address 
book  commenting  on  such  names  as  Allen 
Ginsberg.  They  continually  made  refer- 
ences to  the  YIPples  and  to  the  demon- 
stration planned  for  Chicago  In  August. 
They  called  Rubin  a Communist  and,  ac- 
cording to  Rubin,  asked  him  If  he  Intended 
to  “take  care  of  Lyndon  Johnson.”  They 
appeared  to  know  about  his  trip  to  Cuba 
In  1964  and  made  repeated  allusions  to  it. 
But,  said  Rubin,  “Their  questions  were 
less  for  Information  than  for  general 
Intimidation  because  they  went  from  sub- 
ject to  subject  without  really  waiting  for 
answers,  shoving  me,  pushing  me  In  a 
chair,  calling  me  names  and  shouting  at 
me.” 

In  the  East  Village,  where  Rubin  lives, 
pot  busts  have  until  now  followed  an  es- 
tablished pattern;  large  crash  pads  have 
been  busted  on  the  pretense  of  looking  for 
runaways,  or  parties  have  been  raided 
where  neighbors  complain  about  noise. 
Dealers  are  also  apprehended,  but  rarely 
- If  ever  - Is  the  average  smoker  In 
danger  of  arrest. 

Rubin’s  girlfriend,  Nancy  Kurshan, 
who  lives  with  him  but  was  not  there  when 
he  was  arrested,  went  to  the  precinct 
after  she  received  a call  from  the  station. 
Police  asked  her  at  the  station  If  she 
lived  with  Rubin.  She  said  yes  and  was 
also  arrested  and  booked  on  marijuana 
charges.  Police  questioned  her  in  the 
same  political  manner  that  they  did 
Rubin,  asking  her  why  she  hated  Ameri- 
ca and  soon.  Charges  against  Nancy  were 
dropped  later. 

After  booking,  Rubin  was  taken  down- 
town to  await  arraignment.  The  narco 
police  continually  hounded  him  with  poli- 
tical questions  and  struck  him  when  he 
didn't  answer  or  move  fast  enough.  At 
the  arraignment  center,  one  cop  pre- 
ceded Rubin,  shouting  to  other  police  In 
the  corridor  that  Rubin  hated  America. 
In  front  of  two  uniformed  police,  the 
other  cops  hit  him  twice  In  the  head  and 
told  him  to  go  Into  the  cell,  Ashe  turned 
to  do  so,  Rubin  said  the  plainclothes  cop 
•kicked  me  at  the  base  of  my  spine, 
knocking  me  to  the  ground,  shouting 
'This  guy  is  a Communist;  he  hates 
America  he  won’ t fight  for  his  country.’  ” 

The  Legal  Aid  attorney  who  was  as- 
signed to  Rubin,  upon  finding  out  that  he 
had  been  arrested  at  Columbia,  told  him 
that  he  had  destroyed  a great  university 
and  he  had  no  sympathy  for  him. 

After  being  released  on  $1,000  ball, 
Rubin  went  immediately  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital for  treatment  and  x-rays  of  the 
back.  " I had  such  pain  at  the  end  of  my 
spine,”  he  said,  "that  I could  not  sit  pain- 
lessly or  go  to  the  bathroom  at  all.” 
The  examining  doctor,  R.P  Bazemore, 
said  It  looked  like  a probable  fracture  of 
the  coccyx. 

Rubin's  attorney,  William  Kunstler, 
who  is  an  attorney  for  H Rap  Brown, 
stated  to  me;  “I  think  the  search  war  rant 
was  issued  withno probable  cause.  There 
was  a motivation,  in  my  thinking,  behind 
this.  Jerry  Is  very  political  and  unortho- 
dox, and  the  combination  of  the  two  led  to 
the  Issuing  of  the  search  warrant.” 
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CLEARER  OUT  AND  TALKING 


Eldridge  Cleaver  was 
whisked  off  to  prison  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of 
April  7 and  was  held  there 
until  June  11  without  a 
hearing  of  any  kind.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  after  being 
wounded  — and  seeing  fel- 
low Black  Panther  Bobby 
Hutton  killed  — by  Oak- 
land police. 

Last  week  Judge  Raymond  Sherwin  of 
Solano  County  Superior  Court  ordered 
Cleaver  released  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  The  Adult  Authority  had  been  un- 
able to  back  up  Its  contentions  that 
Cleaver  had  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
parole.  Judge  Sherwin  held  that  Cleaver 
had  been  a “model  parolee”,  and  that  his 
imprisonment  had  stemmed  from  his 
“eloquence  In  pursuing  political  goals." 

Express  Times  editor  Marvin  Garson 
Interviewed  Cleaver  Sunday,  June  16. 

DO  YOU  CONSIDER  THE  PEACE  AND 
FREEDOM  PARTY  A “REVOLUTION- 
ARY ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  WHITE 
MOTHER  COUNTRY”? 

1 couldn’t  say  “revolutionary"  In  the 
traditional  and  very  misused  sense  of 
that  word.  The  word  itself  Is  beginning 
to  lose  all  meaning,  because  organiza- 
tions that  have  traditionally  been  con- 
sidered revolutionary,  even  the  Ameri- 
can communist  Party,  the  Communist 
parties  of  the  world  have  traditionally 
been  considered  revolutionary  parties 
but  these  days  you  hear  people  calling 
them  reactionary,  conservatives,  and  you 
have  a host  of  organizations  calling  each 
other  revolutionary,  calling  each  other 
all  kinds  of  names,  claiming  that  we’re 
revolutionary  and  you’  re  not  revolution- 
ary. So  that  you  can’t  really  approach 
the  question  from  that  point  of  view.  What 
we  look  for  in  the  white  community,  when 
we  start  looking  for  allies,  are  groups  and 
movements  that  we  can  work  with  to 
achieve  some  specific  goals.  And  we 
found  that  within  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  there  were  some  people  who  were 
willing  to  do  some  work  and  to  achieve 
certain  goals.  There’s  an  ideological 
polarization  within  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party,  there  are  different  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  as  to  the  direction 
that  the  Party  should  move  In,  and  this 


Is  really  to  be  expected  with  a young 
party.  Every  party  goes  through  that. 

So  I don’t  even  care  to  classify  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  as  to  whether 
or  not  it’s  revolutionary,  or  what  it  is. 

It  does  have  within  it  a reservoir  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  bring  about  changes  In 
this  society,  in  this  system.  And  we1  re 
willing  to  work  with  those  who  want  to 
do  this.  Now  because  of  all  the  conflicts 
about  what  direction  the  Party  should 
move  in,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Party 
— “is  it  revolutionary?”  — you  find  that 
In  trying  to  work  with  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party,  you  are  Inevitably  In- 
volved in  the  conflicts  that  are  going  on 
within  the  Party.  We  feel  that  we  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  how  these  conflicts 
are  finally  resolved.  We  would  like  for 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  to  be  a 
revolutionary  party.  We  consider  the 
Black  Panther  Party  to  be  a revolution- 
ary party.  We  don’t  say  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  at  this  particular  time  in 
its  development  fulfills  all  of  the  classic 
criteria  for  a revolutionary  party.  We're 
willing  to  subject  our  own  party  to  con- 
structive criticism,  so  that  we  don’t 
hesitate  to  subject  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party  to  constructive  criticism. 
And  any  criticisms  we  make  of  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  are  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  Isolate  what  In  our 
opinion  are  obstacles  and  factional  con- 
flicts that  Impede  progress.  So  that  we 
think  that  something  has  to  be  done  about 
these  things  so  that  we  can  become  a 
revolutionary  movement  capable  of 
changing  the  society  and  the  system  In 
America. 

IN  “SOUL  ON  ICE,"  IF  YOU  POINTED 
TO  ANY  GROUP  IN  WHITE  SOCIETY 
THAT  YOU  LOOKED  TO,  IT  WAS  THE 
YOUNG  WHICH  IS  A VERY  BIG  CATE- 
GORY. INSIDE  THAT,  FORGETTING 
THE  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM  PARTY, 
ARE  THERE  ANY  GROUPS  OR  MOVE- 
MENTS THAT  YOU  HAVE  CONTACTS 
WITH  WANT  TO  HAVE  CONTACTS 
WITH,  THAT  YOU’RE  OPTIMISTIC 
ABOUT? 

We  want  to  have  contacts  with  all 
groups  that  are  going  to  move  Into  chang- 
ing the  situation  here  In  America.  And 
we're  very  aware  of  groups  like  SDS, 
groups  like  PL  — you  see,  we’re  more 
aware  of  Individuals  and  categories  of 
people  who  are  moving. 

We  look  hopefully  to  the  young  people 
in  this  country,  the  young  white  people 
in  the  white  mother  country.  This  Is  be- 
cause we  don1 1 think  they  are  as  hung  up 
in  fighting  a die-hard  battle  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  as  some  of  the  old  people 


who  become  so  Identified  — their  whole 
perspective  on  survival  Is  so  wound  up 
with  the  system  that  they  seem  them- 
selves becoming  extinct  with  any  change 
In  the  system  itself.  We  see  that  the 
young  people  In  this  country  are  adven- 
turous, they're  willing  to  experiment 
with  new  forms,  and  they're  willing  to 
go  out  and  confront  life.  And  this  is  what 
has  to  be  done  because  we  can’t  go  into 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  Into 
another  century,  creeping  along  and 
hobbling  along  on  obsolete  forms.  So  that 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  keep  an 
open  mind  to  the  prospects  of  change, 
we  find  that  they  come  mostly  out  of  this 
reservoir  of  young  people  who  are  com- 
ing out  of  colleges  and  those  who  dldn' t 
make  colleges.  There  are  a lot  of  young 
people  who  aren’t  on  college  campuses, 
but  still  they  share  with  their  college 
counterparts  the  saving  grace  of  not 
being  as  Involved  with  all  the  hangups  of 
the  system  as  those  who  are  older  than 
them.  And  we  don't  write  off  all  old  peo- 
ple either.  There  are  a lot  of  old  people 

continued  on  page  4 


GINSBERG 
ON  CLEAVER 

Poet  Allen  Ginsberg  had  this  to  say 
about  the  release  of  Eldridge  Cleaver; 

* One  judge  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
State’s  bag.  The  ‘cat’  Is  organized  poli- 
tical repression  of  minority  rights  in 
Oakland.  The  judge  named  It,  sealed  and 
signed  it,  and  what  a great  relief  to  have 
officially  articulated  what  everybody 
knew  unofficially. 

“Cleaver  stands  as  artlst-hero-polltl- 
cian,  physically  persecuted  by  State  bu- 
reaucracy. The  violence  comes  from  the 
State.  Violence  begins  with  the  State. 
Violence  Is  caused  by  the  State.  Disorder 
Is  caused  by  the  State.  Until  this  point  Is 
made  clear  to  the  public,  police  dema- 
gogues will  continue  their  actions  of 
brainwash  and  violence  on  the  citizenry. 

■Cleaver  narrowly  escaped  death  and 
still  faces  Imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
the  State  for  dissenting  political  activity 
— that’s  what  the  judge  said.  He  should 
be  protected  by  the  Constitution,  but  who 
can  protect  him  from  unconstitutional 
police  violence?  Violence  and  disorder 
are  being  imposed  on  the  citizenry  by 
the  State  Itself." 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 
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Nobiwly  can 
guarantee  a 
police  officer's 

life,  or  shooting  accuracy,  but  this 
versatile  Smith  & Wesson  .357  Combat 
Magnum  goes  as  far  as  a sidcarm  can 
to  insure  both! 

It's  clearly  a top  gun  in  strength,  depend- 
ability and  finish.  (Even  the  handsome, 
handfilling  slocks  are  made  of  rare  and  exotic 
woods,  bought  by  the  pound. ) With  SAW's 
Micrometer  Click  sight,  honed  bairel  and  velvet 
smooth  double  action,  if  delivers  superb 
accuracy  with  exceptional  speed  of  handling. 

Yet,  this  quality  revolver  is  a "do-cvcrything" 
guri.  It  chambers  .38  Special  Mid  Range  Wadcutlers  . . . 

.38  Special  Standard  Velocity  and  Hi  Speed  loads  — 
as  well  ns  the  Walloping  .357  Magnum  round.  That  s 
four  firepower  choices  for  patrol  and  competition. 

You  say  you  like  to  hunt  with  a handgun?  Unless  you  prefer 
the  bigger-borc  Smith  & Wessons,  there’s  no  better  revolver  to  use. 
Naturally,  this  championship  w inner  is  not  cheap.  But  should 
a man  slake  his  life  on  less? 


___ SUNDAY  PUNCH 

Move  up 
to  the  S&W.357 
Combat  Magnum 

greater  firepower 
more  pleasure 
better  scores 

Ask  your  S&W  distributor  for  the 
.357  Combat  Magnum  at  law-enforcement 
discounts.  Or  write  us  for  literature. 

# SMITH  *' WESSON,  INC. 

Dept.  PC-4,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  01 101,  U.S.A. 


The  Police  Chief 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  VOICE  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


continued  from  page  3 
who  are  very  beautiful  and  they  produce 
results  and  they  work  Incessantly  to  bring 
about  change.  We  don't  write  them  off, 
and  you  can’t  draw  rigid  lines,  you  know, 
"you  can’t  trust  anybody  over  thirty.’’ 
Tm  33  myself,  and  I trust  me,  and  a few 
other  people  do,  and  there  are  other  peo- 
ple over  thirty  whom  I trust. 

IN  A FEW  DAYS  THE  SUMMER  OF 
1968  IS  GOING  TO  BEGIN  OFFICIALLY, 
AND  STARTING  ABOUT  SIX  MONTHS 
AGO  EVERYBODY’S  BEEN  TALKING 
ABOUT  THIS  SUMMER.  . . . WHAT  DO 
YOU  HOPE  IS  GOING  TO  HAPPEN 
THIS  SUMMER?  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  TRY  TO  MAKE  HAPPEN,  WHAT 
ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TRY  TO  KEEP 
FROM  HAPPENING? 

Well,  this  Is  this  thing  that  this  doctor 
S.I.  Hayakawa  put  out,  It's  called  the 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  and  it  states 
that  If  you  go  around  predicting  things, 
predicting  disasters,  it’s  possible  for 
people  to  get  so  caught  up  In  the  predic- 
tion that  they  start  working  lo  bring  It 
about,  maybe  even  against  their  own  de- 
sires. I don't  know  where  these  predic- 
tions come  from.  It  may  be  that  they're 
all  being  projected  from  some  behind- 
the-scenes  conspirators  who  want  to 
bring  about  some  disastrous  situation 
during  the  summer.  There  certainly  has 
been  a saturation  of  this  prophecy  that 
this  Is  going  to  be  a terrible,  terrible, 
catastrophic  summer.  Well,  I know  that 
the  people  for  whom  I work,  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  other  groups  of  black 
mlUtants  In  the  Bay  Area,  throughout 
the  State  of  California  and  all  the  way 
across  the  country,  they  think  It’s  ab- 
surd, absurd  for  people  to  go  around 
thinking  that  we  are  plotting  some  dia- 
bolical scheme  to  coincide  with  some 
change  In  the  weather.  We  work  year 
round,  year  round,  rain  or  sun  or  what- 
ever the  climatic  conditions  might  be, 
we  work  to  organize  black  people  so  that 
they  can  move  to  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions under  which  to  live.  We’  re  going 
to  do  that  In  the  summer,  In  the  winter, 
In  the  spring  or  In  the  fall,  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  time  of  year.  Those  who 
want  to  bring  about  tragic  situations, 
they're  the  ones  we  think  may  have  plots 
for  the  summer.  Those  who  we  think  are 
plotting  against  black  people  this  sum- 
mer are  the  racist  police  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  now  they  have 
machinery  in  the  Pentagon  that  Is  also 
been  pulled  Into  the  plot  to  suppress 
any  move  by  oppressed  people  to  better 
their  conditions.  So  they’re  the  ones  who 
move  on  these  timetables  of  disaster 


and  confrontation.  It’s  not  ttie  oppressed 
people  themselves,  because  they  are 
moving  all  the  time  lo  change  their  situa- 
tion. 

THERE’S  ANOTHER  THING  THIS 
SUMMER,  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAM- 
PAIGNS AND  SO  FORTH.  ARE  YOU 
RUNNING  FOR  PRESIDENT? 

While  I was  In  Vacaville,  In  prison, 
It  was  announced  that  I was  a candidate 
for  the  presidency  on  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  ticket.  I welcomed  that 
and  I gave  my  consent  for  this  announce- 
ment to  be  made.  Because  I am  Interested 
in  developing  working  machinery  between 
the  black  militants  in  the  black  com- 
munity and  what  we  refer  to  as  the  radi- 
cals in  the  white  mother  country,  because 
I’m  Interested  in  developing  this  type  of 
machinery,  I wanted  to  get  Involved  In  the 
presidential  thing,  lo  use  this  as  a way  of 
pulling  the  movement  together.  Pm  very 
Interested  In  working  to  pull  the  move- 
ment together  in  that  manner.  Whether 
or  not  1 can  do  this  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  presidential  nomination  from 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  can  only 
be  determined  through  the  convention 
which  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Partywlll 
hold  In  July.  Now,  If  they  would  nominate 
me  I would  work  through  that  mechanism 
to  do  these  things.  If  they  don’t  do  it, 
then  I will  work  anyway  to  do  these  things 
because  this  is  the  thing  that  1 want  to  do, 
tills  Is  what  Tm  dedicated  to. 

YOU  WERE  IN  VACAVILLE  FOR  TWO 
MONTHS  WHAT  WAS  GOING  ON  THERE 
POLITICALLY  INSIDE? 

When  I first  got  to  Vacaville  I found  that 
there  was  a very  great  interest,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  black  inmates,  in  what 
the  Black  Panther  Party  was  all  about. 


lee  oleson 

The  Supreme  Court's  "stop  and  frisk" 
ruling  last  week  doesn’t  change  much, 
according  to  Berkeley  attorney  Art 
Wells.  The  Court  ruled  that  cops  have  the 
right  to  stop  and  frisk  people  without  the 
"probable  cause*  mentioned  in  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

■But  In  California,  police  have  been 
stopping  and  frisking  people  for  years," 
Wells  said.  And  the  courts  have  been  ac- 
cepting as  evidence  whatever  the  cops 
find. 

Wells  has  earned  a reputation  in  the 
Bay  Area  for  his  knowledge  of  pot  laws. 
So  I asked  him  if  the  Supreme  Court's 


They  all  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
black  community  to  take  an  uncompro- 
mising stand  against  the  power  structure 
for  the  lives  of  black  people  to  be  im- 
proved. So  they  feel  that  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  has  taken  this  kind  of  stand, 
and  they're  attracted  to  It,  they  relate 
to  It.  When  I got  there  I began  to  discuss 
with  them  what  the  Black  Panther  Party 
was  all  about,  and  we  gained  quite  a few 
adherents. 

Because  I was  In  the  guidance  center, 
into  which  new  Inmates,  new  arrivals  into 
the  penal  system  are  funnelled  through 
the  guidance  center  Into  all  the  other  in- 
stitutions, we  were  able  to  talk  to  people 
and  explain  the  party  to  them  and  get 
commitments  from  them  that  they  would 
carry  this  message  Into  the  prison  sys- 
tem, throughout  the  prison  system.  They 
were  particularly  Interested  in  Point 
Number  Eight  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
program,  which  says  that  all  black  men 
and  women  being  held  In  federal,  state 
prisons,  county  jails,  and  so  on,  should  be 
released  because  they  have  not  received 
a trial  by  a jury  of  their  peers.  Now  it’s 
not  only  the  black  Inmates  in  the  prison 
system  who  are  beginning  to  look  at  this 
whole  situation  in  political  terms.  When 
I left  prison  in  December  1966,  there  was 
a very  pervasive  atmosphere  of  racism 
and  hostility  among  the  black,  the  white 
and  the  Mexican- American  inmates. 
During  my  stay  in  prison  I learned  that 
the  prison  officials  consciously  manipu- 
late these  racial  hostilities  In  order  to 
keep  the  black,  white  and  Mexlcan- 
American  Inmates  divided  to  a certain 
extent.  They  don’t  work  to  keep  a per- 
petual race  riot  In  progress,  but  they  do 
try  to  maintain  a certain  level  of  tension 


ruling  would  make  it  easier  for  cops  to 
search  people  for  dope.  If  anything  It  will 
be  harder  for  the  cops,  he  said.  Before, 
the  cops  didn’t  have  to  have  ANY  reason 
to  stop  and  frisk  someone.  Now  the 
Court  says  that  the  people  stopped  have 
to  be  “suspicious  looking."  That’s  some- 
thing. Someone  wandering  around  an  in- 
dustrial area  at  3:00  a.m.,  say,  might 
be  "suspicious  looking"  enough  to  be 
stopped.  If  he  was  seen  casing  a store 
or  if  he  had  a tell-tale  bulge,  he  could 
be  frisked  for  a weapon.  And  If  the  cop 
finds  dope,  chances  are  it  can  be  used 
as  evidence . 

But  now,  at  least,  there  has  to  be 
some  justification  for  the  stop  and  frisk. 


that  blocks  any  communication  between 
these  groups  on  mutual  grievances,  so 
that  they're  using  a form  of  divide  and 
control  on  the  Inmates.  This  was  the  situ- 
ation when  I left  prison  in  1966.  But  l 
found  this  time  that  a lot  of  that  had  dis- 
sipated, because  the  white  inmates,  par- 
ticularly In  the  guidance  center,  and  the 
Mexican-Amerlcan  inmates,  there  wen 
a lot  of  them  that  had  the  same  grievance 
that  I had.  A lot  of  them  had  been  violated, 
had  their  paroles  revoked,  for  very  petty 
and  asslnine  reasons,  like  personality 
clashes  with  parole  officers,  or  failure 
to  maintain  steady  employment  In  a time 
when  it’s  almost  Impossible  to  find  jobs. 

So  that  very  desperately  they*  re  looking 
around  for  other  avenues  of  regaining 
their  freedom.  So  they  begin  to  become 
political  at  that  point,  because  the  Adult 
Authority  is  composed  of  political  ap- 
pointees. They  have  seven  policemen  on 
the  Adult  Authority.  There  are  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Adult  Authority,  and  seven  of 
them  come  out  of  the  law  enforcement 
area  of  activity  — FBI  agents,  and  narco- 
tics agents,  deputy  district  attorneys  and 
this  sort  of  thing.  There's  not  a cross- 
section  of  the  professions  represented  on 
that  board,  which  inmates  feel  that  then 
should  be.  They  want  some  teachers  on 
the  board,  someone  from  the  Department 
of  Recreation  or  a lawyer,  someone  who 
may  be  more  inclined  to  view  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Inmates  from  a humanistic 
point  of  view  and  to  look  at  it  in  the  con- 
text of  some  of  the  structural  problems 
of  the  society  instead  of  just  grabbing 
each  inmate  and  viewing  him  as  some  po- 
lice problem  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  manner  that  policemen  deal  with  those 
things.  So  the  white  inmates  are  looking 
at  this  thing  in  political  terms,  and  the 
Mexican-Amerlcan  Inmates  are  looking 
at  it  in  political  terms.  There’s  a great 
ferment  within  the  prisons  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  I think  that  within  a very 
short  span  of  time  there’s  going  to  be  a 
very  critical  situation  existing  within 
those  prisons. 

The  only  thing  that  those  inmates  in 
then  are  waiting  for  is  the  development 
of  some  sympathetic  people  outside  of 
those  walls  who  will  not  so  much  rescue 
them  as  make  sure  that  they  receive  a 
hearing,  a full  hearing  so  that  the  public 
will  know  what  the  victims  of  the  system 
have  to  say.  Once  they  have  that  I think 
they  will  move  to  demand  a hearing.  And 
I think  they’ll  get'it. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MAIN  GRIEVANCES 
THEY  HAVE? 

The  main  grievance  of  the  entire  popu- 

continued  on  page  8 
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Peace  & Freedom  Party 
Called  “Public  Scandal” 

marvin  garson 

The  condition  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  is  by 
now  a public  scandal.  For  every  activist  who  has  stuck 
with  the  Party,  there  is  one  who  has  dropped  out  in  dis- 
gust. For  every  registrant  who  has  gotten  involved  in  the 
Party,  there  are  a hundred  who  have  been  repelled  by  the 
frozen  rhetoric,  the  interminable  discussion  of  structure, 
the  debates  in  which  each  speaker  tries  to  prove  he.is 
more  revolutionary  than  the  last. 


The  draft  resistance  movement  has  a 
spirit  of  Joyous  brotherhood;  the  Free 
City  people  have  an  ecstatic  vision  of 
revolution  right  around  the  corner;  but 
all  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  can 
offer  Is — an  alliance  with  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  a purely  EXTERNAL  fact. 
Yes,  we’re  allied  with  the  Black  Panther 
Party:  but  what  are  WE? 

1 drove  down  to  Fresno  Saturday  for 
the  statewide  Peace  and  Freedom  Council 
meeting  and  listened  to  the  plenary  dis- 
cussion for  a few  hours.  By  the  dinner 
break  the  following  events  had  occurred: 
all  the  Black  Panthers  had  left  In  dis- 
gust; a Los  Angeles  delegate  had  broken 
out  her  stash  and  turned  on  three  San 
Francisco  delegates  and  the  entire  Bak- 
ersfield delegation;  and  statewide  official 
Tom  Condlt  was  comparing  the  meeting 
to  the  Frankfurt  Assembly  (German 
“ revolutionaries*  who  started  drawing  up 
a constitution  In  1848  and  would  still  be 
at  it  today  If  the  Prussian  Army  had  not 
painlessly  dispersed  them). 

Just  about  every  delegate  I talked  to 
Individually  said  the  Party  was  doing 
nothing  In  his  area.  But  when  they  got 
together  as  a collective  body  operating 
under  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  they  dis- 
cussed a proposed  treaty  with  the  Black- 
Brown  Caucus— and  structure. 

The  secret  of  structure  Is  really  very 
simple:  every  activity  needs  an  organi- 
zational structure  of  Its  own;  you  dis- 
cover the  right  structure  through 
experiment  and  Improvisation;  the  more 
experience  you  have,  the  easier  that 
process  Is.  If  you  get  hung  up  on  struc- 
ture, chances  are  it’s  because  you  aren't 
actually  DOING  anything. 

While  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
Is  climbing  up  Its  own  (revolutionary) 
asshole,  the  country  is  entering  a poli- 
tical crisis.  All  the  false  hopes  are  gone 


now:  it  will  be  Hubert  Humphrey  against 
Richard  Nixon,  ugliness  against  ugliness, 
and  all  across  the  country  the  two-bit 
politicians  will  line  up  behind  one  or  the 
other. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  cannot 
be  an  “alternative"  In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word.  Humphrey  or  Nixon  WILL 
win,  everyone  knows  that.  Voting  Peace 
and  Freedom  is  a way  of  voting  no,  and 
a way  of  giving  some  reasons  why  you’ r4 
voting  no.  It  Is,  If  you  wish,  a "protest 
vote." 

This  may  be  a comedown  for  those  In 
the  Party  who  have  acted  as  If  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  "taking  state  power"  and 
who  therefore  have  made  their  own  or- 
ganization look  like  a parody  of  the 
government. 

It  may  be  a bringdown  for  those  who 
are  ‘sick  of  protest*  and  want  to  ‘create 
something,  for  a change.’  But  did  you  ever 
really  believe  that  pulling  a lever,  no 
matter  for  whom,  could  be  a CREATIVE 
act?  Do  you  expect  government  to  be 
creative?  The  government,  dear  doomed 
supporter  of  Eugene  McCarthy,  Is  the 
riot  squad  and  the  draft  board  and  that 
dumb  fuck  of  a judge  whose  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  get  through  the  day’s  calendar. 

Social  creativity  Is  an  extra-govern- 
mental, an  anti- governmental  process. 
It  can  be  a cooperative  nursery  or  an 
Insurrection  or  something  in  between, 
but  it  cannot  be  a political  party.  Political 
parties  do  speak  for  or  against  acts  of 
social  creation,  for  life  or  for  death. 
You  can  vote  for  death  (Democrat  or 
Republican)  and  thereby  help  bring  It 
about;  because  governments  do  have  the 
power  to  kill  You  can  vote  for  life 
(Peace  and  Freedom),  and  you  ought  to, 
but  you  should  also  be  old  enough  to  know 
that  babies  aren't  made  by  voting. 


Convention 
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Grant 


The  national  Peace  and  Freedom  con- 
vention to  select  an  opposition  presiden- 
tial ticket  will  be  held  August  17-18  at 
some  undetermined  city,  probably  In  the 
Midwest. 

It  will  be  preceded  by  two  California 
conventions,  one  In  the  North  and  one  In 
the  South,  deliberating  simultaneously 
during  the  weekend  of  August  3-4,  which 
will  choose  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention. 

The  California  conventions  will  be  open 
to  all  registrants  on  a one  man,  one  vote 
basis.  Registrants  will  form  caucuses  the 
first  day  of  the  convention  around  parti- 
cular candidates  or  points  of  view.  Then 
they  will  propose  slates  of  delegates  to 
the  full  assembly,  which  will  vote  on  a 
proportional  representation  basis. 


Avenue 
Street  Fair 

The  Grant  Avenue  Street  Fair  took  place 
in  Its  usual  spot  last  weekend.  Paintings, 
pots  and  photographs.  Good,  bad  and 
ordinary  Forty  thousand  attended.  Very 
successful  affair.  Beat  poet  Bob  Kauf- 
man, Ignored,  unrecognized,  avoided, 
alone,  walked  up  and  down  the  street 
looking  for  something.  Finally  an  old 
friend,  wasted,  embraced  him.  Bob  asked 
him  for  a nickel.  Put  out  his  hand.  Took 
the  nickel  and  disappeared  Into  the  crowd. 
It  wasn't  very  long  ago. 


THE  TRIAL  OF 
DR.  SPOCK 
AND  OTHERS 


lenny  the  red 

A tired  movement  lifted  its  head  and 
opened  its  eyes  to  the  headline  “Dr. 
Spock  is  Guilty."  It  seemed  right  because 
he  claimed  guilt,  and  wrong  because  he 
Is  right.  By  morning  coffee,  the  sleepy 
heads  were  wondering  what  actually  hap- 
pened to  the  ardent,  amateur  guerrillas 
of  October. 

Sixty- eight  years  after  his  proud  par- 
ents watched  him  graduate  from  high 
school  and  thirty  years  after  he  made 
some  rather  suspicious  Boston  political 
associations,  Judge  Francis  J W Ford 
Instructed  an  all-  male  jury  In  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  Boston  TO  CONVICT 
Benjamin  Spock,  Michael  Ferber,  Rever- 
end Coffin,  Mitchell  Goodman  and  Marcus 
Raskin. 

The  Verdict:  “Uh  . . . (shrugs)  . . . 
Guilty  ...  of  conspiring  to  aid  and  abet 
others  to  refuse  induction,  not  carry 
draft  cards  and  hindering  the  Selective 
Service  System." 

By  lunch,  one  realized  that  It  would  be 
many  more  months  (ho,  hum)  before  any 
of  them  would  be  Imprisoned,  except 
Raskin  who  was  acquitted  for  what  a- 
mounted  to  vagueness  In  his  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  and  his  minor 
role  In  the  plot.  “I  went  along,"  he  sadly 
added.  Furthermore,  the  U S.  Attorney 
had  gotten  Raskin’s  statements  mixed  up 
with  those  of  Art  Waskow,  an  associate 
of  Raskin’s  at  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  The  prosecutor'  was  embar- 
rassed. 


Mel  Belli  would  say  kick  It  upstairs, 
but  the  courts  aren’t  being  quite  so  de- 
pendable, not  as  Independent  as  one  might 
hope!  The  defendants,  now  convicted  fe- 
lons, wore  proud  smiles  In  the  face  of  five 
years  in  prison. 

Many  people,  with  a certain  smirk  for 
which  SDS  has  become  notorious,  have 
suggested  that  the  denial  of  guilt  by  the 
defendants  was  evasive  and  dishonest. 
“They're  singing  a different  tune  now,* 
was  typical. 

Mike  Ferber  said,  “No.  We  made  the 
same  distinctions  as  we  had  done  In  the 
Fall.  We  didn’t  Intend  to  twist  anybody's 
arms  Into  resisting  the  draft  by  turning 
In  their  draft  cards."  In  other  words,  the 
guilt  belongs  to  you. 

“The  trial,"  he  smiled,  “was  like  a 
classroom  with  the  Judge  as  teacher.  I 
imagined  bringing  apples  every  day." 

The  trial  was  an  event  for  event- 
starved  Boston.  The  Globe  was  sympa- 
thetic, verging  on  moral  support.  The 
War  and  the  Draft  were  objected  and  sus- 
tained out  of  existence.  The  supporters, 
a hundred  strong  Inside  the  courtroom. 


laughed  heartily  at  the  entertaining  Rev- 
erend Coffin  and  once  broke  Into  applause 
for  a ditty  that  thoroughly  deserved  ap- 
plause, only  to  be  ordered  out  by  the 
judge.  “Clear  the  courtroom,"  he  croaked 
over  the  groans  like  Otto  Kruger. 

Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  testified 
in  a roundabout  way  for  Spock.  (Auto- 
graph seekers  piously  restrained  them- 
selves.) Senator  Young  of  Ohio  did  the 
same.  Ben  Cohen,  who  helped  draft  the 
charter  of  the  now  defunct  United  Nations, 
was  for  Raskin.  Congressman  William 
Fltz  Ryan  was  for  Raskin.  Dana  Greeley, 
head  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and 
two  Irish  Catholic  priests  gave  Mike  a 
rousing  cheer  from  the  witness  box.  That 
grabbed  the  Judge  a little.  He  looked  hurt. 

But  June  Is  not  October,  at  least,  not 
this  year.  We  should  be  moving  on,  the 
dog-tired  movement  laments,  as  If 
wronged,  double-crossed  somehow. 
Which  way?  Which  direction? 

Suggestions  are  met  with  a kind  of 
mild  enthusiasm  which  ends  before  the 
meeting,  or  with  outright  blank  stares. 
Angry-scared  action  and  bold  showman- 


ship cut  through  to  the  bone  In  the  first 
act.  But  that  was  not  enough,  everyone 
agreed  In  the  aftermath.  “We  need  a 
homegrown  theory  and  a plan,"  the 
veterans  are  pointing  out.  More  blank 
stares. 

Lives,  like  that  of  Mike  Ferber,  who 
hasn’t  had  time  to  finish  his  papers  or 
write  any  new  poems,  have  been  altered. 
The  streets  of  the  student  ghettos  are 
teeming  again  with  searching  eyes  and 
hearts.  The  opposition  Is,  if  nothing  else, 
larger  and  maybe  even  wiser 

Mike  Ferber  said  that  during  the  sum- 
mer he’s  going  to  get  a few  things  going 
In  Boston,  building  up  for  autumn  Here 
and  there  a fiery  campus  radical  Is  draw- 
ing a crowd  or  taking  a building,  for  a 
while.  Some  Black  students  are  ducking 
bullets.  The  natives  who  read  about  what 
the  enemy  Is  doing  to  Mike  Ferber,  a 
‘brother,’  will  no  doubt  be  reminded  of 
their  own  dissatisfaction  with  an  un- 
finished task. 

Mr.  Ferber  will  appear  In  court,  In 
Boston,  on  July  10,  with  his  co-defen- 
dants, to  have  sentence  Imposed. 
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Hippies  Hayseeds, 
Hucksters,  Hicks 

wayne  collins 

Herb  .Caen  left  early  and  missed  the 
fun. 

The  old  Committee  and  the  new  started 
off  at  11  pm  Sunday  night,  and  hit  full 
stride  between  2 and  4 am.  As  theSatlr- 
athon  went  on  a panorama  of  America  un- 
folded. The  "Tornadoes  of  Talent”  show, 
complete  with  a Ted  Mack  - Major  Bowes. 

All  the  stereotypes  of  America  hit  the 
Committee's  Chautauqua  Circuit.  Amer- 
ica’s hicks  and  hayseeds,  dumb  but  well 
meaning,  paraded  before  the  Amateur 
Hour  audience. 

Nothing  was  sacred.  Audiences  re- 
cently critical  of  the  Committee  found 
nothing  to  object  to.  The  concept  of  mass 
media  was  destroyed  as  an  enthusiastic 
Hedda  Hopper  announcer  reported  live 
the  assassination  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  social  fabric  was  rent  as  Chinese 
waiters  ridiculed  and  cheated  their  white 
customers  from  the  safety  of  their  kitch- 
en. 

Hicks,  hayseeds,  hucksters,  hipsters 
paraded  before  a radio  announcer  In  the 
street,  looking  for  the  opinions  of  the 
■common  man.”  Drunks  fade  Into  Norman 
Mailer;  con  men  into  Jimmy  Cagney.  The 
past  30  years  of  America’ s entertainment 
and  character  come  fully  to  life,  pathetic 
but  real  despite  the  comedy. 

Towards  morning  the  audience  became 
drowsy  and  the  action  on  stage  recipro- 
cated. A pale  light  came  through  the 
cracks  and  skylights  and  the  magic  thea- 
ter glimmered  out. 


The  Poor  Protest  Peaceably  as 
AMA  Rejects  Heart  Transplant 


peter  shaplro 

A year  ago,  in  his  Inaugural  address  as 
President  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Milton  Rouse  summed  up  his 
organization’s  philosophy  as  "the  faith  In 
private  enterprise.”  The  AMA,  Rouse 
said,  should  'concentrate  (its)  attention 
on  the  single  obligation  to  protect  the 
American  Way  of  Life.  That  way  can  be 
described  In  one  word:  capitalism.” 

Rouse  concluded  Ills  one-year  term 
last  Sunday  in  characteristic  form,  at- 
tacking "this  growing  affection  for  an- 
archy . . . this  burgeoning  attitude  that 
any  means,  however  violent,  however 
distasteful,  however  destructive  of  lives 
and  property,  Is  justified  to  reach  an 
end  desirable  to  a single  group.” 

This  time,  however,  his  pontlficatlons 
did  not  go  unchallenged,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Poor  Peoples’  March  and  the 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
(MCHR)  managed  to  get  the  floor  in  the 
AMA’s  House  of  Delegates  and  hold  It 
for  nearly  a hall-hour  in  a dramatic 
challenge  to  the  AMA’s  long  history  of 
racism,  reaction,  and  what  they  termed 
■equation  of  the  physician’s  prerogative 
— Income,  ’freedom,’  power  — with  the 
general  welfare." 

For  over  fifty  years  the  AMA  has  dom- 
inated the  American  Medical  profession, 
and  the  sound  business  principles  within 
which  It  operates  show  Impressive  re- 
sults. A doctor  shortage  — so  acute  that 
federal  Investigators  have  said  that  it  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  nation  could  catch 
up  before  the  end  of  this  century—  is  due 
In  no  small  part  to  the  AM  A,  which  during 
the  Depression  actually  tried  to  limit  the 
number  of  practicing  physicians  and 
since  then  has  consistently  blocked  fed- 
eral aid  to  medical  school  facilities. 

County  chapters  of  the  AMA  in  the 
Deep  South  have  graciously  provided 
hospital  authorities  with  a legal  dodge 
to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Forbidden 
under  the  act  to  practice  racial  discri- 
mination, the  hospital  authorities  simply 
refuse  to  hire  any  doctors  who  are  not 
members  of  the  county  societies  of  the 
AMA  — which,  of  course,  are  lily-white. 
De  facto  segregatlonof  hospital  facilities 
Is  nationwide,  however;  only  2 percent 
of  America’s  practicing  physicians  are 
black. 

The  AMA’ s devotion  to  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise  has  had  other  effects: 
what  doctors  there  are  generally  set  up 
practice  In  affluent  communities,  con- 
verting the  Inner  cities  and  the  rural 
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areas  Into  what  MCHR  terms  'medical 
wastelands.”  Spiraling  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  In  this  country  are  a matter  of 
common  knowledge,  and  they  have  cre- 
ated a surprisingly  high  Incidence  of  pre- 
ventable diseases  like  tuberculosis. 
World  Health  Organization  statistics  re- 
veal that  American  Infant  mortality 
rates,  once  sixth  lowest  In  the  world, 
are  now  nineteenth  lowest.  This  Is  a 
commonly-used  standard  for  determin- 
ing a country’s  affluence;  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  statistics  are  mis- 
leading in  terms  of  gauging  affluence, 
but  enormously  revealing  with  regard 
to  its  health  care  system.  The  AMA 
blames  it  on  the  “Negro  problem":  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  black  people 
In  this  country  Is  twice  that  of  the 
whites,  and  the  maternal  mortality  rate 
four  times  as  high. 

Every  year  for  the  last  five  years, 
MCHR  has  picketed  the  AMA  convention 
over  just  such  Issues.  Tills  year,  along 
with  representatives  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples’ March,  they  sought  to  present  a 
statement  to  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates. 
Lacking  a place  on  the  agenda,  they  were 
told  to  'go  through  proper  channels." 

But  AMA  leaders  were  nonetheless 
fearful  of  disruptions,  and  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
Sunday  they  hired  a coterie  of  Burns 
patrolmen  and  had  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
where  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  put 
under  the  tightest  security  since  the 
Dean  Rusk  demonstrations  last  winter. 
A number  of  people  were  barred  admit- 
tance to  the  meeting,  Including  a KPFA 
reporter  who  suddenly  had  his  creden- 
tials revoked.  But  the  uniformed  dicks 
failed  to  keep  out  Don  Goldmacher  and 
Peter  Schnall  of  MCHR  and  Jimmy 
Rogers  of  the  Poor  Peoples’  March. 

The  three  men  stood  at  the  back  of 
the  hall  while  the  House  of  Delegates 
conducted  Its  more  urgent  business:  a 
band  played  the  stars  and  stripes,  a 
shaky  baritone  led  the  delegates  in  Our 
National  Anthem,  and  a contingent  of 
bayonet- wielding  army  surgeons 
marched  around  the  room  to  the  tune  of 
"Ballad  of  the  Green  Berets.”  The  dele- 
gates were  then  treated  to  a half-hour 
travelogue  on  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
San  Francisco. 

Finally  the  chairman  began  the  formal 
session  by  remarking  that  the  convention 
was  taking  place  in  California,  and,  to 
quote  his  old  friend  Max  Rafferty,  'In 
California  demonstrations  and  dlsrup- 
tlons  are  considered  routine."  Gold- 


macher and  Schnall  took  that  as  their 
cue,  walked  quietly  up  to  the  podium, 
and  seized  an  unmanned  microphone, 
which  was  quickly  turned  off.  Schnall 
began  speaking  anyway,  reading  a pre- 
pared statement  in  a voice  that  carried 
easily  to  the  back  of  the  room.  Several 
times  he  was  almost  drowned  out  by 
bursts  of  music,  but  he  kept  on  reading 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  stop  him. 

When  he  was  tnrough,  Rogers  read 
the  Poor  Peoples'  statement  In  a voice 
that  was  Inaudible  to  most  of  the  dele- 


gates. As  he  finished  Schnall  shouted, 
■Did  you  all  hear  him?”  The  delegates, 
who  had  tittered,  booed,  or  sat  stupefied 
throughout  the  statements,  chorused 
back,  “NO!" 

“Well,  that’s  the  trouble  with  you," 
retorted  Schnall.  “You've  never  listened 
to  the  poor  people.  You’ve  got  no  right 
to  call  yourselves  humanists  or  physi- 
cians." This  time  everybody  heard. 
Schnall,  Goldmacher  and  Rogers  walked 
briskly  out  of  the  room,  meeting  a bar- 
rage of  reporters  outside  the  door. 
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Poor  March:  Got  the  Bourgeois  Blues 


marshall  free 

(Liberation  News  Service)  Moving  to 
Resurrection  City  these  days  Is  like  mov- 
ing into  any  well-established  American 
community.  It  Is  a scaled-down  America, 
where  people  have  brought  with  them  and 
re-established  the  modes  of  living  they 
knew  in  urban  Cleveland  or  rural  Missis- 
sippi. In  miniature,  it  has  its  good  sec- 
tions and  Its  bad  (hierarchies  are  quickly 
established),  Its  downtown  and  its  sub- 
urbs, even  Its  own  somewhat  piggish 
police  and  Insensitive  city  bureaucracy. 

The  combined  message  of  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's mass  media  has  also  been  introduced 
in  the  form  of  a blaring  loudspeaker's 
continuous  stream  of  orders,  announce- 
ments and  SCLC-edlted  “news"  from  the 
outside. 

Beyond  the  range  of  the  loudspeaker, 
and  beyond  -the  crowded  row  huts  where 
urban  slum  dwellers  now  live,  is  a sort 
of  wooded  country  area  — with  tall  trees 
and  bushes,  and  huts  of  odd  sizes  and 
shapes,  sprinkled  at  various  distances 
from  each  other.  There,  in  the  “Califor- 
nia" section,  friends  of  ours  invited  us 
to  move  into  an  abandoned  cabin. 

When  you  register,  you  are  immedi- 
ately free  of  all  worries  about  material 
possessions.  You  might  as  well  divest 
> ourself  — at  least  temporarily  — of  all 
fancy  clothes,  tape  recorders,  cameras, 
etc.  They’ll  get  stolen  anyway,  and  you 
don’t  need  them. 

I went  into  a huge  tent  where  huge 
bundles  of  clothing  spilled  off  tables  and 
onto  the  floor  (and  shovels  were  needed 
to  move  them  out  of  the  way).  I hunted 
around  in  the  hot  weather  until  I found  a 
pair  of  comfortable  shoes.  No  need  to 
take  any  other  clothing;  no  reason  to 
hoard.  If  it  got  cold,  I knew  I could  go 
back  for  a coat.  But  nobody's  going  to 
take  "Your  Things,”  because  everybody 
has  enough  to  wear. 

My  keys,  my  wallet,  my  long  pants, 
my  watch  — all  of  these  I could  leave 
behind.  All  I needed  was  the  "new"  red 
shorts  SCLC  had  given  me.  Thus  dis- 
encumbered, I registered  as  a new  per- 
son, Marshall  Free.  Of  course,  SCLC 
had  forms  and  all  kinds  of  questions, 
but  they  were  easily  fielded  (“Relatives 
in  the  camp?"  I named  some  of  the  free 
men;  when  the  white  official  took  their 
names  he  must  have  assumed  that  they 
are  registered  that  way.)  He  gave  me  the 
entrance  ticket  to  the  city  - a hospital 
name  bracelet  with  my  new  name  be- 
tween the  layers  of  plastic. 

The  construction  superintendent  of- 
fered me  as  much  lumber  as  I would 
want,  to  build  my  cabin,  but  all  I needed 
was  some  paint  for  the  floor  of  an  exist- 
ing A-frame  that  suited  our  needs. 

I could  have  gone  to  the  warehouse  for 
blankets  and  cots  and  chairs,  but  why 
bother  finding  out  when  it’s  open  when 
friends  will  give  you  everything  you  need? 

The  difference  between  Resurrection 
City  and  a free  PX  is  that  there  was  no 
black  market.  The  cots  do  not  wind  up 
for  sale  downtown.  Most  of  them  stay 
right  there  at  the  camp,  and  are  circu- 
lated by  the  residents  where  needed. 
There’s  enough  for  everyone,  so  the 
goods  have  no  “market  price"  at  the 
camp,  and  are  just  available.  There  are 
some  items  that  are  harder  to  come  by 
- like  plastic  for  windows  — but  if  some- 
one has  extra  plastic  he’ll  lay  it  on  you. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  City,  when 
there  was  still  a great  amount  of  hostility 
between  the  races,  black  street  gangs 
w°uld  “steal"  large  quantities  of  free 
canned  food.  There  still  exist  huge  “se- 
cret” warehouses  of  such  goods,  com- 
plete with  double  doors  and  guards.  But 
this  ghetto  response  is  like  the  beggar 
who  gobbles  his  food  down,  before  he  gets 
used  to  the  idea  that  his  host  isn’t  going 
to  take  it  away  from  him. 

There  were  three  ways  you  could  eat, 
each  one  sufficient  in  Itself.  The  “nor- 
mal" way  was  the  SCLC  chow  line,  but 
some  New  York  diggers  had  opened  a free 
store  in  one  hut,  and  filled  the  shelves 
with  canned  goods,  soap,  matches,  can- 
k etc‘  ®est  o{  a^>  two  Californians 
aad  started  the  Bakery  which  came  to 
be  the  general  name  for  the  California 
section.  Good  bread,  hot  from  the  oven, 
'■'■as  available  almost  round-the-clock 
and  REAL  butter,  too,  and  jam  or 
honey). 

Music  was  live  and  continuous.  There 
was  no  need  for  a stereo.  Even  the  best 
records  are  plastic  anyway.  Of  the  sev- 
eral  “bands,"  the  best  was  the  Green- 
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Beret,  Black  Panther  group  that  beat  out 
Afro-American  (literally)  melodies 
around  the  campfire  in  our  neighborhood. 

No  food,  no  clothing,  no  shelter,  no 
water,  no  psychiatrist,  no  dentists,  no 
land,  no  newspapers,  no  entertainment, 
no  transportation  — none  of  these  could 
be  bought.  Yet  all  of  these  were  provided 
and  in  ample  amounts.  For  those  seeking 
a Free  City,  SCLC  had  created  an  en- 
vironment where  money  seemed  irrele- 
vant. 

Yet  freedom  from  money  — especially 
on  the  small  scale  of  one  City  — is  not 
necessarily  Liberation,  and  an  experi- 
ence of  Resurrection  City  depended  on  the 
frame  of  reference  and  past  experiences 
you  brought  there. 

The  Diggers,  allied  with  Tijerina, 
posted  a sign  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
near  the  Bakery:  “TierraOMuerte.  This 
is  Free  Land.  Are  You  Free?" 

The  only  thing  money  could  easily  be 
spent  on  (besides  the  pay  telephone)  was 
prostitutes.  Theirs  was  the  only  service 
which  was  not  free.  The  half-dozen 
houses,  who  consolidated  and  moved  one 
area  — Pimp  City  — to  be  found  easier 
and  to  standardize  rates,  did  good  busi- 
ness. Money  for  sex.  Money  for  bread, 
canned  beans,  furniture  — the  same. 
Money  prevents  us  from  being  lovers. 
Money  always  makes  us  prostitutes  and 
customers. 

Everything  we  “buy"  is  the  product 
of  man’ s labor  (for  love  or  money)  and 
man’s  natural  resources  (owned  by  us 
all).  The  idea  of  money  is  a*slavery 
from  which  Resurrection  City  residents 
were  as  free  as  they  chose. 

The  mental  sets  which  enslave  Amer- 
ica are  too  deep  to  disappear  at  the 
new  City’s  gates,  though  they  were 
weakened.  The  hoarding  slowed  down, 
and  fighting  became  less  frequent. 
Blackstone  Rangers  from  Chicago  beat 
up  other  residents  (and  were  sent  home 
by  SCLC);  they  were  too  poor  to  treat 
the  City  as  a new  idea.  One  girl  was 
raped.  (She  said:  “Oh,  well,  one  rape 
isn’t  going  to  ruin  a whole  campaign.”) 
The  radical  winos  learned  to  organize 
when  a few  men  were  sent  home  for 
bringing  booze  into  the  camp,  and  SCLC 
was  forced  to  rescind  its  no-juice  rules. 

And  there  were  Lilliputian  transla- 
tions of  all  the  normal  American  social 
roles  and  institutions.  The  liberal  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  has  a tower- 
ing building  in  uptown  New  York  that 
glistens  when  the  sun  glares  on  it.  The 
NCC  hut  at  Resurrection  City  was  huge 
and  silver-painted,  with  a specially- 
made  door  and  high  ceilings. 

The  SCLC  staff  fulfill  the  function  of 
Mayor  Daley's  Democratic  Party  mach- 
ine in  the  area,  with  Abernathy  and 
most  of  his  officials  living  at  the  Pitt 
Motor  Hotel  (Abernathy’s  explanation 
at  an  angry  camp  meeting  was  that  since 
Dr.  King*  s death  he  has  slept  only  three 
to  four  hours  a night  and  has  been  travel- 
ling the  country  to  raise  funds.) 


When  Abernathy  moved  into  Tent  City 
for  a few  days,  they  brought  in  a special 
heater  for  his  hut  which  required  a spe- 
cial generator  outside.  Now  a special 
cabin  is  being  constructed  and  Abernathy, 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter  will  move  there 
when  the  month-long  construction  pro- 
cess is  finished.  (Some  hut.) 

“Whenever  there’s  trouble,"  one  mid- 
dle-aged resident  said,  to  explain  the 
City's  alienation  from  the  SCLC  staff, 
"Abernathy  gets  up  at  the  meeting  and 
says,  ‘Let’s  Sing!’  We  sing  “Ain’t  gonna 
let  nobody  turn  me  round"  and  “We Shall 
Overcome"  till  we’re  blue  in  the  face." 

This  tactic  soon  wears  out  and  the 
singing  is  Interrupted  by  shouts  of  “No 
more  singing!"  and  “Let’s  talk,  not 
sing!" 

Some  of  the  white  SCLC  press  staff, 
ties  on  white  wash-and-wear  shirts, 
clip-boards  in  hand,  are  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  City  too  busy  doing  whatever 
it  is  they  do  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  for  a few  minutes. 

Like  Animal  Farm,  it’s  obvious  that 
some  poor  people  are  more  poor  than 
the  SCLC  staff,  some  more  equal  than 
others.  But  anybody  who’s  survived  The 
Man  for  a number  of  years  can  get  past 
or  around  the  Security  Guards  and  Mar- 
shalls and  their  regulations. 

When  I brought  my  friend  to  the  camp 
from  our  D C house  after  dark,  one  short 
fat  guard  stopped  us,  and  told  her  to“walt 
in  the  security  building"  when  he  saw 
she  had  no  wristband.  Bright  white  lights 
and  a dozen  men  mining  around  inside 
make  the  security  center  seem  exactly 
like  a police  interrogation  center.  But 
while  the  fat  man  went  for  something  - 
(or  did  he  tell  her  to  wait  inside  Just  be- 
cause he  had  heard  that  line  in  the 
movies?)  — I told  our  story  to  every- 
body else  inside  (registration  had  al- 
ready closed  for  the  day),  got  her  re- 
leased if  I would  vouch  for  her,  and  man- 
aged to  pass  out  a third  of  the  huge  box 
of  cookies  which  had  just  been  laid  on  us. 

Outside  someone  else  placated  fatso 
and  we  walked  towards  our  cabin  while 
he  mumbled  protestations. 

Many  of  the  creative  projects  within 
the  City  were  set  up  by  the  small  minor- 
ity of  white  Diggers  and  freemen,  while 
many  of  the  blacks,  even  young  ones, 
tended  to  see  the  City  as  a place  to  pass 
through.  Others  transferred  the  urban 
turf  fights  to  the  "streets"  of  Tent  City 
- a living  testimony  to  the  Impact  of 
ghetto  life  in  America.  And  the  SCLC 
staff,  after  all,  offered  no  coherent  pro- 
gram or  real  confrontation,  only  endless 
rounds  of  fruitless  encounters  with  vari- 
ous government  bureaucracies. 

The  major  exception  in  the  Camp  was 
the  Black  Panther  - Green  Beret  group 
from  California,  who  organized  a patrol 
of  our  area  to  prevent  stealing,  protect 
the  women  from  rape,  guard  against  the 


Mad  Incendiary  who  was  always  supposed 
to  come  and  burn  the  camp  down  (but  it 
rained  so  much  that  most  of  the  huts 
probably  were  never  fully  dried  out)  and 
break  up  fights.  They  were  disciplined 
and  helpful,  friendly  but  tough. 

Besides  the  attitudes  people  brought 
in  with  them,  life  In  the  City  was  unavoid- 
ably affected  by  its  relationship  with  the 
outside  world. 

There  is  no  worry  about  drug  raids 
largely  because  the  Camp  has  the  tacit 
approval  and  encouragement  of  the  gov- 
ernment, The  Urban  Coalition  saw  the 
“non-violent"  village  as  a quaint  prod  to 
the  Congress,  which  they  hope  will  pass 
massive  spending  programs  to  pacify 
black  people: 

“Big  Companies  Venture 
Their  Talent  and  Money 
In  Civil  Rights  Efforts. . . 

Where  the  giant  corporations 
lead,  the  rest  of  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry  is  likely  to 
follow." 

(Wall  Street  Journal,  June  14) 

Life,  Newsweek,  and  the  Washington 
Post  are  delivered  free  in  great  stacks 
every  day  (and  huge  sympathetic  spreads 
on  the  poor  residents  have  appeared  in 
all  three).  When  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
though,  the  Camp  could  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  busts,  Recently  there  have 
been  several  arrests  that  suggest  the  tide 
of  tolerance  may  be  turning.  A man  is  al- 
ready serving  a year  for  carrying  a pen 
knife  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  where  a 
group  was  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

The  fence  separating  the  camp  from 
the  National  Park  and  the  outside  world 
became  a highly  symbolic  and  important 
issue.  When  the  residents  started  to 
tear  it  down,  the  U S.  Park  Police 
■guarding"  them  stopped  them  — at  gun- 
point 

“But  it’s  our  fence  and  we  want  to  tear 
it  down." 

“You  can’t,  and  besides,  we’re  only 
supposed  to  talk  to  the  marshals  — 
the/  re  your  representatives." 

(The  marshals  are  not  elected;  they 
are,  of  course,  SCLC-appolnted.) 

Before  I moved  In,  the  population  of 
3,000  had  shrunk  to  about  1,000  and  it’s 
now  closer  to  half  that.  The  old  and  mid- 
dle-aged have  mostly  left  and  the  popu- 
lation is  mainly  young  people  now. 

The  dally  papers  have  been  predicting 
that  Abernathy  will  receive  an  audience 
with  the  Great  Flatulent  One,  alter  which 
SCLC  will  announce  that  the  City  is 
closing.  But  the  papers  have  also  been 
describing  the  quaint  poverty  of  the  poor, 
poor  peoples’  lives  in  Tent  City,  and  have 
not  told  how  some  are  as  rich  there  as 
they  can  afford  to  be. 

Like  old  ladies  who  won’t  budge  for 
urban  renewal  buildings,  some  may  have 
to  be  carried  out. 
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continued  from  page  4 
latlon  of  the  prisons  of  California  Is  that 
the  prisons  are  hidden  away  from  so- 
ciety, they*  re  not  on  the  map.  People  don’ t 
know  where  the  prisons  are,  and  It’s  Just 
something  that  exists  In  some  obscure 
realm.  The  prisoners  feel  that  this  veil 
of  obscurity  Is  what  needs  to  be  with- 
drawn, that  Che  prisons  need  to  be  opened 
up  so  that  the  people  on  the  outside  knov. 
what's  going  on  In  there.  So  that  they 
know  that  the  tax  money  being  appro- 
priated for  operation  of  the  prisons  is 
In  fact  resulting  In  the  development  of 
programs  that  will  correct  whatever 
problems  the  Inmates  might  have  but  will 
also  expose  problems  In  society  that 
cause  the  Inmate  to  develop  In  a certain 
manner,  to  behave  In  a certain  manner 
which  Is  called  criminal.  All  social 
science  recognizes  today  that  If  you  sub- 
ject people  to  certain  conditions,  social 
conditions,  they're  going  to  rebel  against 
them.  This  is  something  they  teach  high 
school  students  now.  That  if  you  subject 
people  to  poverty  and  just  disgusting 
levels  of  existence,  they’  re  going  to  rebel 
against  this  In  various  different  forms. 
What  is  happening  In  this  country  Is  that 
people  have  been  subjected  to  these  con- 
ditions, and  then  when  they  rebel  against 
these  conditions  they’  re  apprehended  and 
they’re  told  that  they  must  be  punished 
for  rebelling  against  the  conditions  they 
were  subjected  to.  And  this  Is  a glaring 
contradiction  that  needs  to  be  taken  Into 
account,  and  It’s  not  taken  Into  account 
because  the  Inmate  is  thrown  into  the 
prison  system  and  the  prison  system 
grinds  him  over  the  principle  that  he  Is 
totally  at  fault,  that  he  was  operating  with 
free  will,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has  to  be 
ironed  out,  corrected,  rehabilitated  and 

then  returned  to  society.  And  this  doesn't 
take  Into  account  the  real  problems  a lot 
of  these  men  are  facing. 

I NOTICE  THAT  WHEN  YOU  WROTE 
A LETTER  TO  HERB  CAEN  THAT  HE 
DIDN’T  PRINT,  A LETTER  FROM 
VACAVILLE,  AFTER  HERB  CAEN 
DIDN’T  PRINT  IT  YOU  SENT  IT  TO 
FREE  NEWS,  THE  DIGGER  PUBLICA- 
TION. HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT 
WHAT  THEY’RE  DOING,  THE  FREE 
CITY  PEOPLE? 

I don't  want  to  throw  any  dampers  on 
how  people  may  have  responded  to  the 
fact  that  this  particular  Item  found  Its 
way  to  the  Free  City  people.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  my  wife. 
She's  the  one  who's  responsible  for 
sending  It  to  these  Free  City  people. 

(KATHLEEN  CLEAVER:  They  asked 
for  It,  and  I gave  it  to  them.) 

1 just  want  to  say  that  I fully  endorse 
her  giving  It  to  them,  and  you  can  make 
that  retroactive  and  just  say  that  I gave 
it  to  them.  I really  don’t  know  what  the 
Free  City  people  are  Into  now.  I think 
that  maybe  what  they  were  Into  when  I 
was  out,  the  people  that  wanted  to  get 
part  of  the  Haight- Ashbury  — was  that 
the  area  that  Mayor  Alioto  blocked  off 
I know  that  there  are  a lot  of  people, 
Diggers  and  otherwise,  that  want  some 
liberated  territory  and  I fully  endorse 
the  aspiration  for  liberated  territory 
because  I’m  involved  In  a movement 
that’s  trying  to  liberate  a territory  for 
black  people.  So  If  that’s  the  basic  im- 
petus for  this  whole  thing,  then  I can 
endorse  It.  Beyond  that,  I really  don’t 
know  too  much  about  it.  The  idea  of  a 
Free  City  is  something  that  I can  re- 
spond to,  and  unless  the  name  itself 
is  a propaganda  device,  then  — a Free 
City,  Tm  all  for  a Free  City. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  IS  HAPPEN- 
ING IN  THE  BAY  AREA  RIGHT  AT  THE 
LEVEL  OF  BLACK-WHITE  RELA- 
TIONS, ON  THE  STREET,  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  AND  SO  FORTH?  DO  YOU 
THINK  ITS  GETTING  BETTER  OR 
WORSE?  WHAT  DIRECTION  DO  YOU 
THINK  IT’S  GOING  IN? 

I think  that  there’s  an  Increasing 
racial  tension  on  certain  levels  in  so- 
ciety, particularly  in  the  political  arena 
continued  on  page  9 
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continued  from  page  6 
during  this  election  year,  there’s  a lot 
of  racism  being  used  by  the  reactionary 
forces  in  the  political  arena,  trying  to 
mobilize  people  at  the  polls.  It’s  parti- 
cularly true  of  the  racist  Republican 
Party,  particularly  the  campaign  of  the 
racist  Governor  of  California,  Ronald 
Reagan,  racist  Richard  Nixon,  racist 
Max  Rafferty.  There's  an  attempt  to 
manipulate  this  racism  so  that  white 
Americans  will  be  frightened  by  all  this 
cry  about  the  violence  in  the  ghettoes 
the  violence  of  black  revolution.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  frighten  the  white  people 
into  supporting  these  racist  candidates. 
You  have  this  racist  dog.  George  Wal- 
lace, running  all  over  the  country  spread- 
ing the  poison  of  Alabama  throughout  the 
country  to  other  people.  The  fact  that  he 
is  receiving  a hearing  in  these  areas  out- 
side of  Alabama  indicates  an  Increasing 
receptivity  to  racist  appeals  on  the  part 
of  white  people.  So  that  it  can’t  be  sur- 
prising that  people  will  begin  to  respond 
to  this  in  high  schools  and  every  other 
area  of  life  in  this  country.  Each  poli- 
tician wants  to  take  a particular  stance 
on  tills  which  he  thinks  will  appeal  to 
the  voters.  Wallace  takes  an  outright 
racist  stand,  Nixon  wants  to  do  it  with 
a different  flair,  Rockefeller  wants  to 
have  a different  approach  to  his  racist 
position,  all  the  way  to  the  Democratic 
Party:  Johnson,  Humphrey  have  a parti- 
cular stance  on  this,  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy  approached  it  in  his  particular 
manner,  McCarthy,  but  they're  all  deal- 
ing with  the  racial  tensions  that  are  in 
this  country.  So  the  black  movement  in 
this  country  also  has  to  take  a position 
on  that.  So  you  have  everybody  in  this 
country  moving  and  concerned  with  the 
racial  tensions  that  are  being  exacer- 
bated  by  all  this  activity.  So  I’m  not 


wn,  V , a students  in  high  schools 
win  bring  With  them  the  attitudes  that 
they  re  picking  up  in  their  homes.  You 
may  find  a young  black  student  whose 
family  may  be  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  going  to  the  same  school 
with  a student  whose  family  may  be  sup- 
porters of  George  Wallace,  you  see?  They 
both  bring  with  them  what  they  receive 
at  home.  So  the  children  embody  all  these 
different  attitudes  on  the  spectrum  and 
they  can’t  relate  to  each  other,  so  they 
react  that  way,  and  that’s  what’s  going  on 
all  over  this  country.  1 don’t  see  how 
an y^ magic  wand  could  be  found  to  get  rid 

WHEN  ROBERT  KENNEDY  CAME  TO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  JUST  BEFORE  THE 
PRIMARY  ELECTION,  I SAW  HIM  DOWN 
™,i8TH  AND  CASTR0  THERE  WERE 
QUITE  A FEW  BLACK  TEENAGERS 
THERE  WITH  "FREE  HUEY"  BUTTONS 
AND  KENNEDY  BUTTONS.  THEY  ALSO 
HAD  “FREE  ELDRIDGE  CLEAVER- 
BUTTONS.  K 

I think  it’s  because  basically  people 
are  trusting,  particularly  people  in  the 
black  community  who  are  weighted  down 
with  all  these  grievances,  all  these  prob- 
lems, all  these  burdens,  the/ re  reaching 
out  with  hope  for  the  people  who  have  ac- 
cess to  the  mechanisms  of  power  in  this 
country,  to  come  forward  and  do  some- 
thing to  alleviate  the  situation.  I want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  we  in  the  Black 
Panther  Party  didn’t  consider  Kennedy  as 
a messiah  or  savior  of  black  people.  We 
have  very  grave  doubts  and  reservations 
about  all  people  Involved  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party. 
We  feel  that  in  fact  the  very  existence 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
apparatus  of  repression  under  which 
black  people  suffer.  So  we  don’t  differ- 
entiate between  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  juggernauts  of  oppression  - we  don’t 
care  who  it  is.  The  Democratic  Party  and 
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Vice  Squad  at  Mission  High 


emil  hoffman 

“You  must  be  kidding!"  exclaimed  the 
Express- Times  secretary  when  I called 
her  to  say  I had  been  arrested  for  alleged- 
ly passing  out  these  leaflets  In  front  of 
Mission  High  School. - 

Our  distribution  needs  some  improve- 
ment so  we  made  up  these  leaflets  to  re- 
cruit vendors.  They  bring  a smile  to  the 
face  no  matter  what  the  age.  There’s 
certainly  nothing  obscenely  suggestive 
about  them.  We  thought  people  ought  to 
smile  more. 

The  boys  at  Mission  — a school  serv- 
ing black  and  Latin  teenagers  — smiled 
when  they  saw  the  leaflets.  Everyone 
wanted  one.  They  seemed  glad  that  any- 
body would  show  them  any  attention. 

One  boy  asked  how  much  I was  being 
paid  to  be  there.  I told  him  Iwas  donating 
my  time.  “Really!”  he  said.  He  seemed 


surprised,  and  pleased,  that  anybody 
would  donate  his  time. 

Then  the  farce  began.  Some  of  the  kids 
told  me  I had  better  split  because  the 
administration  was  coming.  I thought  I 
had  a legal  right  to  remain  so  I stayed. 

The  administrators,  three  men  and  a 
woman,  took  one  look  at  the  leaflets  and 
seemed  offended  both  morally  and  poli- 
tically. “You  can’t  pass  these  out  here!" 
one  said.  I replied  I thought  I had  a legal 
right  to  do  so.  They  became  indignant 
and  one  showed  me  a card  with  an  ord- 
inance printed- on  it  that  said  it  was  il- 
legal to  loiter  near  a school.  I told  him 
I was  there  for  a reason. 

By  this  time  a small  crowd  had 
gathered.  1 asked  the  foursome  what 
their  names  were  so  that  I could  use  them 
in  a newspaper  story  later.  They  refused 
to  give  me  their  names.  One,“Steinbach, 
dean  of  boys,"  later  gave  me  his  name. 


the  Republican  Party  are  evil  and  need  to 
go.  That’s  how  we  feel  about  it.  But 
there  are  alotofpeopleintheblack  com- 
munity who  listen  to  what  politicians  say 
as  opposed  to  what  they  do.  And  Kennedy 
came  into  the  black  communities  and  lie 
stood  out  in  this  regard.  -He  had  made  a 
calculation  on  a formula  for  success  at 
the  polls.  His  formula  Included  trying  to 
capture  the  large  bloc  of  votes  In  the 
urban  ghettoes.  There  are  a lot  of  black 
votes  throughout  this  country.  So  Kennedy 
was  moving  to  capture  these  votes.  He 
would  go  into  communities  and  make  pro- 
mises to  black  people.  Maybe  these  kids 
that  you  mentioned  that  had  these  • Free 
Huey"  buttons  on  and  these  Kennedy  but- 
tons on  had  seen  the  response  of  their 
parents  to  what  Kennedy  had  said.  Or 
maybe  they  had  heard  Kennedy  them- 
selves, and  responded  positively  to  the 
promises  that  he  made.  And  maybe  they 
heard  about  what  Huey  wanted  to  do  for 

them.  Huey  wants  to  liberate  black  peo- 
ple and  they  can  dig  that  too.  They  want 
liberation  by  any  means  necessary  and 
if  Kenned/ s gonna  do  that,  then  they 
want  him  to  do  that  and  they'll  wear  the 
button.  But  there  are  a lot  of  black  peo- 
ple that  didn't  wear  Kennedy  buttons,  be- 
cause they’ve  been  wearing  all  kinds  of 
buttons  for  years,  and  maybe  they  haven’t 
as  yet  started  to  wear  Black  Panther 
buttons,  and  maybe  they*  re  not  wearing 
any  buttons,  and  that  means  that  the/  re 
still  trying  to  decide  on  which  direction 
the/  re  going  to  move  in. 

IT’S  BEEN  SAID  OVER  AND  OVER 
AGAIN  IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS 
THAT  IT'S  THE  JOB  OF  WHITE  RADI- 
CALS TO  FIGHT  WHITE  RACISM  IN 
THEIR  OWN  COMMUNITIES.  WHEN  IT 
COMES  TO  THE  WAR  THERE’S  SPE- 
CIFIC TACTICS,  DRAFT  RESISTANCE, 
THE  ANNUAL  MARCH,  MAKING  CON- 
TACTS AMONG  SOLDIERS.  BUT  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  FIGHTING  RACISM  IN 

I gave  him  mine. 

The  crowd  seemed  eager  to  receive 
the  leaflets.  1 told  them  if  anyone  wanted 
one,  he  could  have  one.  Several  reached 
out  to  take  a leaflet. 

One  of  the  administrators  tried  to 
forceably  restrain  me.  I warned  him  not 
to  try  to  assault  me.  Another  of  the 
administrators  said  something  about 
protecting  the  morals  of  children  but 
stopped  when  his  remark  brought  groans 
from  the  audience.  I told  him  I thought 
anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  take  one  who 
wanted  one. 

The  administrators  tried  to  heckle  me. 
The  woman  said,  “Look,  he  can  write," 
when  I took  down  Stelnbach's  name.  One 
of  the  men  said,  “Can’t  you  speak  En- 
glish?" I answered  him  in  Spanish. 

The  administrators  and  I then  made 
an  informal  agreement  to  ask  the  advice 
of  the  police  as  to  whether  I had  a right 
to  distribute  the  leaflets. 

Two  patrolmen  were  stopped  in  a car. 

I asked  them  specifically  for  such  ad- 
vice. They  said  to  wait  until  the  sergeant 
got  there. 

The  sergeant  — from  the  Mission  pre- 


THE  WHITE  COMMUNITY,  THEY  JUST 
CAN’T  FIGURE  OUT  ANY  SPECIFIC 
THINGS. 

I'm  tempted  to  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  through  an  Indirect  ap- 
proach. I think  that  in  order  for  white 
racism  to  really  be  confronted,  It's  going 
to  depend  upon  the  success  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  black  liberation  strug- 
gle. I think  that  as  the  black  people  in 
this  country  become  more  and  more 
united,  it  would  make  the  Job  of  those 
who  want  to  destroy  racism  in  the  white 
community  much  easier.  . . . say  with 
the  Bobby  Seale  campaign,  the  Huey 
New  ton  campaign,  the  Kathleen  Cleaver 
campaign,  we  feel  that  these  are  ways 
that  white  militants  can  take  issues  into 
the  white  community  and  have  people  de- 
cide one  way  or  another  about  tliat.  This 
is  how  we’re  moving  on  that.  This  is  why 
we  want  to  project  my  own  campaign  for 
the  presidency  so  we  can  move  on  this 
nationally.  In  the  Black  Panther  Party 
we  ve  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
move  on  this  nationally.  We  can  use  the 
mechanisms  developed  in  Alameda  Coun- 
ty to  develop  black  and  white  activists 
all  over  this  country.  And  no  one  can 
deny  this,  that  in  Alameda  County,  which 
has  been  the  central  focus  of  activity  of 
the  coalition  between  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
there  has  been  a very  noticeable  decrease 
in  this  pervasive,  undirected  hostility  and 
racial  tension.  The  hostilities  of  the  black 
community  have  been  directed  against 
specific  targets,  because  we’ ve  focused 
attention  on  the  activities  of  the  police 
department,  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
merchants,  and  on  the  political  manipu- 
lation of  the  power  structure.  So  that  all 
these  vague  hostilities  which  In  other 
communities  are  just  floating  around,  in 
Alameda  County  they  are  beginning  to 
take  on  a sharp  focus,  specific  targets, 
and  a lot  of  people  find  it  much  easier 
to  circulate  and  work  together. 

clnct  station  — arrived  a couple  of  min- 
utes later  in  a car,  I repeated  my  re- 
quest to  him.  He  took  a look  at  a leaflet 
and  said  Immediately,  “Take  him  In." 

I asked  the  sergeant  whether  I was  under 
arrest.  He  hesitated  an  Instant  and  then 
said,  "Yes,  you’ re  under  arrest."  Then  in 
an  aside  to  a patrolman  he  said,  “I'm 
about  99%  sure  an  arrest  can  be  made." 

I asked  the  sergeant  whether  he  objected 
to  pornography.  He  said  no. 

One  of  the  administrators  told  the  ser- 
geant that  “several  parents  liad  com- 
plained." This  was  apparently  a con- 
venient lie  because  all  four  of  the  school 
personnel  had  been  with  me  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  school  for  about  the 
last  ten  minutes.  I was  talking  to  the 
boys  in  front  of  the  school  for  about 
five  minutes  before  that 

The  administrators  also  conveniently 
forgot  that  we  had  agreed  to  ask  the 
police  whether  I had  a right  to  pass  the 
leaflets  out. 

Back  in  the  precinct  station  the  police 
looked  up  the  municipal  code  and  booked 
me  on  a section  that  prohibits  distributing 
advertising  matter. 


make  money — 
meet  people 


SEE  THE  CITY 

SA‘N  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


SELL  THE 


depress 

(Himes 

Buy  the  paper  for  7 1/2  cents, 
sell  it  for  15  cents. 

Make  up  to  $20  a day. 

No  Risk  Involved. 

Money  Back  For  All  Unsold  Copies 

PICK  UP  EXPRESS  TIMES  FROM  TUESDAY  ON  AT 
MOE’S  IN  BERKELEY  OR  AT  15  LAFAYETTE  ST. 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LAFAYETTE  ST  RUNS  FROM  MISSION 
TO  HOWARD  NEAR  SO.  VAN  NESS. 
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Charles  tweed 

At  fifteen  I became  a stranger.  I moved 
one  thousand  miles  to  a village  near  Mont- 
real, where  no  one  knew  me.  Like  most 
youth  I was  shy,  and  could  manage  only  the 
crudest  techniques  for  meeting  new  friends. 

My  basic  technique  was  to  stand  around  at 
night.  I stood  around  outside  of  sweetshops 
and  other  village  hangouts  for  youth,  lean- 
ing weightlessly  with  my  back  against  the 
window.  My  hair  was  long  and  heavily-oiled, 
combed  straight  back  in  a style  I had  adopted 
after  a few  years  in  New  Jersey.  I smoked 
endlessly,  hanging  each  cigarette  on  my  lip 
and  keeping  it  there  until  it  was  finished. 

I said  nothing. 

After  two  weeks  of  standing  around  I met 
a friend.  He  was  tall  and  strong  looking, 
about  the  same  age  as  me.  “You  from  the 
States?"  he  asked,  after  sizing  me  up. 
“Yeah,"  I said,  removing  the  cigarette  from 
my  mouth.  My  friend's  eyes  were  a pale 
gray,  almost  silver  color.  They  looked  like 
the  eyes  of  a Welsh  miner  gleaming  out  of  a 
coal-blackened  face.  “I  just  got  back  from 
Havana,”  he  said.  “I  worked  all  summer  on 
a ship."  He  showed  me  his  seaman's  papers. 

I noticed  that  his  fingers  were  covered  with 
a dark  yellow  stain,  from  smoking.  When- 
ever mine  started  I would  scrub  and  bleach 
them.  The  fact  that  he  didn’t  meant  he  was 
free  from  shame.  I liked  him  immediately. 

We  walked  down  to  the  ancient,  corroded 
docks  of  the  village  and  sat  by  the  river. 
My  friend  recounted  his  travels.  He  told 
me  about  the  Balia  mas,  about  bloody  fights 
among  the  crew,  and  about  Cuban  whores. 

I listened  for  hours,  to  every  word.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  was  parading  the  entire  world 
before  my  eyes.  Like  a good  dream,  it  was 
passing  too  quickly. 

As  we  parted  my  friend  said,  “There’s an 
Exhibition  in  Ottawa  tomorrow,  a carnival. 
You  want  to  go  up?  We  can  have  a lot  of 
fun.”  I said  yes,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  in 
the  village  early  the  next  morning  to  hitch- 
hike up. 

The  Exhibition  was  a modest  one.  It  fea- 
tured cows  and  other  rural  fixtures,  scat- 
tered through  several  dusty  brick  buildings. 
It  also  featured  a midway,  which  ihcluded 
the  usual  games  of  skill  and  cheap,  stuffed 
prizes.  At  the  heart  of  the  midway  was  a 
freak  show. 

The  freak  show  was  held  in  a large,  light 
brown  tent.  Outside  the  tent  was  a wooden 
platform,  festooned  with  banners.  Each  ban- 
ner stood  for  a different  freak.  It  was  the 
United  Nations  of  freaks.  On  one  was  painted 


the  portrait  of  a green  man  with  flippers. 

At  the  top  it  said  The  Seal  Boy.  On  the  plat- 
form stood  a hawker,  urging  people  to  come 
in.  He  wore  a hard  straw  hat  and  talked 
through  his  nose.  “Step  right  up,"  he  said 
slickly, . “it's  all  on  the  inside.  You'll  see 
the  Seal  Boy,  half  man,  half  seal.  He’s  just 
climbing  out  of  his  tank  now.  You'll  see  the 
Cannibal  Woman.  She  bites  the  head  off  the 
live  farm-bred  poultry  and  eats  it  bones, 
flesh,  feathers  and  all." 

The  Cannibal  Woman's  banner  showed 
her  wrapped  in  ten-foot  jungle  snakes,  eat- 
ing a chicken.  There  were  others — the 
Alligator  Man,  the  Human  Torture  Boy,  the 
Elephant  Woman — each  gaily  portrayed  on 
a banner.  The  hawker  sensed  our  curiosity. 
‘You  want  to  go  in  boys?"  he  asked.  “I’ll 
get  you  in  on  a special  deal.  Fifty  cents 
apiece,  special  price."  He  glanced  toward 
the  ticket  booth.  “Let  these  boys  in  for  fifty 
cents." 

We  bought  our  tickets  and  went  inside. 
The  tent  was  almost  bare.  I looked  around 
for  the  Seal  Boy's  tank,  but  could  not  see  it. 
In  one  corner  there  was  a small  stage,  much 
like  the  platform  outside.  A small  group  of 
people  sat  quietly  on  the  stage,  in  stiff- 
backed  chairs.  They  were  wearing  bath- 
robes. An  audience  of  a dozen  stood  in  front 
of  the  stage,  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
Nearby  was  a large  cardboard  box,  set  on 
the  ground.  A few  spectators  were  staring 
into  it.  We  went  up  to  the  box  and  looked 
in.  It  was  the  Cannibal  Woman.  She  was 
small  and  light-skinned,  and  wore  a badly- 
soiled  bathing  suit.  There  were  several 
dead  garter  snakes  in  the  box  with  her, 
along  with  some  chicken  feathers  and  bones. 
The  Cannibal  Woman  was  squatting  down, 
picking  at  the  chicken  bones  with  her  fingers. 


I watched  her  for  a minute,  but  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say  to  her  or  my  friend.  She 
did  not  look  at  the  people  watching  her. 

The  hawker  from  outside  entered  the  tent 
and  the  show  began.  He  introduced  himself 
as  the  Human  Torture  Boy,  stuck  some  pins 
in  his  arm  and  hammered  a nail  into  his 
nose.  It  was  a real  nail,  a spike.  He  drove 
it  up  his  nostril  with  a hammer.  A short, 
old  man  stood  up  from  the  group  on  the  stage 
and  took  off  his  bathrobe.  He  was  wearing 
rumpled  trousers  and  an  old-fashioned 
undershirt.  “I  am  the  Seal  Boy,”  he  said, 
smiling  at  us.  We  saw  that  he  had  no  arms, 
but  only  hands  attached  directly  to  his 
shoulders.  “You  may  think  that  I have  a 
hard  time  of  it  with  just  these  flippers,”  he 
continued,  “but  actually  I can  do  a lot  of 
things.”  He  produced  a lathering  brush  and 
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a razor.  “For  instance,  lean  shave. "Smil- 
ing, the  Seal  Boy  lathered  his  face  and 
shaved,  tossing  the  razor  smartly  from  one 
hand  to  the  other.  A trace  of  lather  dripped 
onto  his  undershirt,  spotting  it.  He  did  not 
wipe  it  off. 

The  Seal  Boy  sold  some  pictures  of  him- 
self, then  sat  down.  The  Alligator  Man  began 
his  act.  He  took  off  his  bathrobe  and  showed 
us  that  his  skin  was  crusty,  like  an  extinct 
volcano.  Unlike  the  Seal  Boy,  the  Alligator 
Man  did  not  smile.  He  whined  pitifully, 
telling  us  that  he  was  going  to  donate  his 
body  to  medical  science,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a cure  for  his  rare  affliction.  When 
he  concluded  he  held  up  a tiny  book.  "This 
is  the  world's  smallest  bible,"  he  said.  “I 
sell  it  to  earn  my  living.  Ordinarily,  this 
bible  costs  three  dollars,  but  I will  sell  it 
to  you  for  one.  If  you  wish,  I will  inscribe 
it  for  you."  Five  people  bought  the  Alligator 
Man’s  autographed  bible.  He  saidGod  Bless 
You  to  each  one. 

The  Alligator  Man  was  followed  by  the 
Elephant  Woman,  who  suffered  from  the  dis- 
ease elephantitis.  Her  feet  were  swollen 
enormously,  so  that  she  appeared  to  be 
walking  on  basketballs.  Several  more  freaks 
performed,  including  the  hawker  who  re- 
appeared at  various  times  as  sword 
swallower,  magician,  and  the  Electric  Man. 

When  the  show  ended,  my  friend  and  I 
hitchhiked  back  to  the  village.  It  was  one 
hundred  miles  away  and  took  over  three 
hours.  By  the  time  we  arrived  night  had 
fallen,  and  the  stars  were  up. 
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(odd  gltlln 

The  American  International  company 
that  used  to  make  the  low- budget,  high- 
profit  golly-gee  wing-ding  flicks  for  all 
you  kiddles  out  there  In  Plastlcland,  like 
How  to  Stuff  Fabian  into  a Wild  Bikini, 
or  whatever  they  were  called,  has  a new 
one  out,  something  else,  out  of  sight,  but 
as  close  as  your  neighborhood  theater, 
teeny  fans.  Don’t  miss  It.  It’s,  like, 
"Wild  in  the  Streets." 

See  there’s  this  kid,  Just  like  you  or 
me  but  spunkier,  and  you'll  never  guess 
what  he's  brewing  with  his  home  chem- 
istry set.  Yes  you  will.  And  dynamite 
besides,  and  Momma  won’t  believe  he's 


really  planning  to  blow  up  Daddy*  s Chrys- 
ler. But  one  fine  day  she  gets  to  be  a 
little  too  much  for  him,  so  he  slashesup 
the  plastic  coating  of  the  living  room 
furniture  and  scatters  the  stuffing  of  the 
scatter-pillows  over  the  floor,  walks  out 
the  door  and  sure  enough , Daddy' s Chrys- 
ler goes  up  in  good  total  flames.  Dig  it. 
Every  kid  In  the  audience  does.  I’m  the 
oldest  one. 

Max  Flatow  Jr.,  now  Max  Frost,  at  22 
is  the  living  scintillating  Idol  of  all  you 
screaming  teenies  out  there,  sort  of 
Elvis  with  a pony  tall  and  trying  to  look 
like  Mick  Jagger,  not  too  bad  an  imita- 
tion. He’s  picked  up  a Beverly  Hills 
estate  along  the  climb  and  an  entourage 


funnier  than  Dylan's:  his  mystic  acid- 
head  sweetie-poo  (Diane  Varsi,  late  of 
Peyton  Place);  his  15-year-old  business 
advisor,  youngest  graduate  in  history  of 
Yale  Law  School;  and  dig  that  spade,  it’s 
not  Sidney  Poitler,  he  wears  his  hair 
NATURAL,  he’s  Stanley  X,  anthropol- 
ogist-nice touch-and  drummer  (played 
by  Richard  Pryor,  who  used  to  do  bene- 
fits for  Friends  of  SNCC);  and  “The 
Hook"  (one  of  several  intriguing  char- 
acters introduced  for  a bow  and  then  left 
dangling,  presumably  in  the  rush  to  get 
the  film  out)  who’s  rolling  a joint  In  a 
cigarette- rolling  machine. 

Everybody's  talking  about  hang-ups, 
cop-outs,  groovy  groovy,  and  wearing 
peace- symbol  jewelry.  'You  read  the 
papers?"  says  Max.  “I  read 'em",  says 
Stanley  X — “on  Wednesdays.  But  I know 
what  you  roll  in  the  papers."  So  it  goes. 
Max  has  rollicked  as  far  as  he  can  through 
the  meadows  of  pleasure,  and — reading 
between  the  frames — has  nowhere  to  go 
but  seriousness. 

"We’re  the  majority,"  Max  reads  In 
the  paper.  “We’re  52%”,  the  under- 25s, 
that  is.  Cut  to  the  song  of  the  same  name: 
early  Sixties  LA  dexedrlne  rock. “We1  re 
52%,  they  play  the  songs  we  dig/we’re 
52%,  we  make  big  business  big."  The 
fans  go  wild. 

Back  at  the  homestead,  the  band  is 
stoned  again,  watching  earnest  Con- 
gressman Johnny  Fergus  (a  Kennedy 
wave  In  his  hair)  accompanied  by  earnest 
doll’s-house  family  make  his  TV  pitch: 
“I  think  If  a young  man’s  old  enough  to 
die  for  Ids  country,  he’s  old  enough  to 
vote.*  The  commercial  hucksters  who 
made  this  film  had  the  wit  to  understand 
just  how  innocuous  this  proposal  is,  and 
before  Leering  Bleeding  Johnson  and  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  picked  It  up. 

There’s  something  strange  happening 
here,  and  the  audience  knows  it  as  soon 
as  the  hero  looks  out  through  Ills  dope 
haze  and  says,  “The  only  thing  that  blows 
your  mind  after  yoiY  re  thirty  is  getting 
guys  to  kill  other  guys — only  in  another 
city,  another  country  where  you  don’t 
have  to  see  them."  Are  our  tour- guides 
camouflaging  their  sedition  as  the  maun- 
derings  of  a spaced-out  head?  But  then 
the  audience  is  taking  It  straight.  Do  you 
flinch  a little,  feel  “co-opted", commer- 
cialized? The  film’ s getting  a little  heavy, 
don’t  you  think? 

Next  thing  you  know  Max  Is  singing  a 
benefit  for  the  bland  Congressman,  only 
he’s  decided  that  18  is  a sell-out.  If 


Valle’s  good  enough  to  do  Max’s  Income 
tax — he  turned  down  GM  and  the  Rand 
Corporation  for  this  privilege— he' s 
good  enough  to  vote. 

“Fourteen  or  Fight"  is  the  slogan  and 
the  song:  "Black  power,  white  power 
that’s  old  hat  now /Youth  power,  that's 
where  it’s  at  now."  “The  country's  into 
a brand  npw  bag  now.* 

The  astonished  Congressman  blanches 

helplessly  as  Max  takes  the  pretty 
straight  crowd  into  the  strings  of  his 
guitar.  “We  outnumber  the  fuzz,"  he  says 
“We  outnumber  the  storekeepers.  We'li 
take  all  the  tigers  and  stuff  them  back 
in  their  tanks."  He'll  be  down  on  the  Strip 
three  days  from  now.  “You  know  where 
that’s  at?"  And  all  the  fans  who  want  to 
slosh  in  the  wave  of  the  future  should  be 
there  with  him,  not  to  leave  until  they 
get  the  14-year-old  vote.  “I  want  the 
hippies,  I want  the  heads,  1 want  the  2-car 
kids"  — most  of  the  audience  look  like 
the  latter. 

But  they  pour  In  from  around  the  coun- 
try. The  newscasters  are  frantic,  Sen- 
ators splenetic.  Three  Orange  County 
matrons  have  died  of  heart  attacks  watc  fl- 
ing Sunset  Strip  on  TV  Rabbit-seared 
state  legislatures  have  ushered  in  the 
18-year-old  vote  but  Max  holds  out  for 
14  and  his  troops — that’s  what  he  calls 
them — won’t  say  any. different.  (Footage 
from  the  Sunset  Strip  riots.)  Fergus 
visits  Max,  strikes  a deal — Max  settle;, 
on  15,  Fergus  supports  it,  Max  supports 
him  for  the  Senate.  They  shake  hands  on 
TV,  and  the  troops  disband. 

But  the  Congressman — now  Senator  — 
in  his  quest  for  votes  has  unleashed 
forces  he  can't  control;  this  Is  so  far  a 
realistic  film.  His  oldest  kid  runs  away 
from  home,  comes  to  Max,  reports  a 
Congressman  has  just  died  and  Max  can 
name  the  successor.  Turns  out  that  one 
of  the  entourage  Is  indeed  25,  the  legal 
age:  Sally  Leroy,  the  beautiful  blonde 
acidhead.  So  Max  announces  to  the  troops 
(footage  from  the  Monterey  Pops  Fest- 
ival) that  Sally  Leroy  is  going  to  Wash- 
ington to  press  the  campaign  for  the 
14-year-old  vote,  and  all  the  kids  should 
go  to  Washington  to  share  her  glory  and 
force  the  Congress  to  act. 

A glorious  scene  Indeed:  Sally  Leroy 
sworn  In  before  the  Congress,  dazed  and 
implacable,  shaking  her  tambourine  in 
the  Sam -Rayburn  and  John-McCormlck 
faces,  bringing  the  stacked  galleries  of 
teeny-boppers  to  their  feet  chanting 
continued  on  page  16 
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18th, 19th, 20th  CENTURY 
COLLECTABLES 
1649  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley 
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Tues-Thurs 
June  18-20 
KALEIDESCOPE 
Little  John  Blues  Band 


1 


Frl-Sat  June  21,22 
CONGRESS  OF  WONDERS 
ACE  OF  CUPS 
SEATRAIN 

Tues-Sat  June  25-29  Charlatans  Seatrain 
1505  San  Pablo  Berkeley  525-2221 


festival  of  Indian  iaticeiAuslcX)^ma 


INDIA'S  MORLDFAUOCS  DANCER  AND  HER  COMPANY  OF  DANCERS  AND  MUSICIANS 


SEATS  NOW;  Downtown  Center  Box  Office,  325  Mason,  S. F. 
PR  5-2021;  Sherman-Clay,  Broadway  at  21st,  Oakland,  HI-4 
8575;  Record  City,  2340  Telegraph,  Berkeley,  841-4652; 

U C Berkeley,  Stanford  U and  S.F  State  Box  Offices.  ’ 
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Beautiful  things,  all  handmade,  African 
combs,  velvet  pillows,  granny  shawls, 
batik  clothes,  children's  things, Icelandic 

yam,  dresses  under  $20 and  more!! 
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Floating 

Opera 

sandy  darlington 

The  Floating  Lotus  Magic  Opera  is  a play, 
an  opera,  a ritual  and  an  act  of  meditation. 
It  uses  images  and  ideas  from  various 
Eastern  cultures  in  a drama  that  centers  on 
the  struggle  between  opposing  yet  similar 
Demon/Brother/ Forces  in  a cyclic  universe 
of  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection.  It  is 
religious  theatre  here  and  now. 

The  opera  was  written  by  Daniel  Moore 
(who  also  plays  the  Red  Demon)  and  Ken 
Spiker  and  is  presented  cooperatively  by 
about  25  people,  generally  outdoors,  at 
night  and  for  free.  They're  trying  to  get  a 
permit  to  perform  in  the  Shakespeare 
Gardens  in  Golden  Gate  Park  and  will  per- 
form at  the  Berkeley  Folk  Festival  on 
Saturday  night,  July  6th.  Up  to  now  they've 
performed  fairly  regularly  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings in  John  Hinkle  Park  in  Berkeley 
where  we  saw  them  last  week. 

The  rocks  and  trees  of  the  natural  amphi- 
theatre rise  around  and  above  the  stage  like 
the  lace  stone  of  cathedrals.  Lots  of  dogs 
roam  about,  barking,  fighting,  wagging... 
the  animal  kingdom.  About  ten  musicians 
assemble  to  one  side  of  the  stage  and  play 
various  flutes,  horns,  violins,  gongs  and 
accordians.  The  music  drones  and  surges 
like  wind  or  ocean  waves.  The  lighting  is 
with  torches.  We  huddle  together  in  the 
chill  of  this  Neanderthal  night  as  the  ritual 
/appeasement/protest/sacrifice  begins. 

Various  beings  emerge  from  the  audience 
with  screams  and  groans.  They  break  out 
of  bags  or  pods,  become  people/seeds  and 
gather  together  on  the  stage.  Then  the  Red 
Demon  bursts  upon  them,  rattling  his  neck- 
lace of  skulls  and  beating  them  into  slavery 
with  his  lightning.  He  is  devil/fire/violence 
/night/winter/seasons/change. 

The  people  gather  together,  and  from 
their  collective  womb/hopes,  the  White  De- 
mon appears:  angel/life/crops/rain/peace 
/unchanging  day.  His  outfit  is  Marcel  Mar- 
ceau-ish.  His  face,  because  of  its  gray, 
white  and  black  markings,  is  a bit  clown- 
ish, as  is  common  with  angels. 

The  Demons  prepare  for  battle.  A Corn 
King  appears  in  the  audience.  His  is  human, 
but  also  priest,  messenger  betw  een  the  De- 
mons and  the  People.  A Man  Being  and  a 
Woman  Being  appear,  in  orange  and  blue- 
green.  At  one  point  the  people  make  love. 
The  seasons  and  the  elements,  anxieties 
and  hopes  run  through  everything.  In  all 
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the  weeping,  there  is  still  energy.  And  in 
the  ecstasy,  there  is  not  much  laughter.  Yes 
and  no  live  together,  uneasily. 

The  Demons  battle.  The  White  Demon 
seems  to  have  more  power.  Or  maybe  he 
only  looks  more  stable,  keeps  a straight 
face.  He  seems  to  win  more  rounds,  but 
the  Red  Demon  is  not  destroyed.  And  the 
Red  Demon  is  far  more  charming.  The  life 
of  the  party.  It  would  be  hard  to  depend  on 
him,  because  he’s  always  breaking  things. 
But  the  White  Demon  would  be  a bore  after 
a while.  Nothing  is  as  tedious  as  extended 
conversation  with  a saint. 

For  the  universe  to  continue,  there  can  be 
no  final  victory  in  the  battle  between  these 
forces.  Both  must  continue,  in  some  form. 
As  the  opera  says,  “In  the  absolute,  there 
is  no  warlike  and  no  peacelike. " So  the  Red 
Demon  sits  on  his  throne,  spreads  the  White 
Demon  across  his  lap  like  a feast  and  flour- 
ishes a knife  over  him. 

Masked  beings  carry  out  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  a table  on  which  there  is  the  figure 
of  a man  made  out  of  loaves  of  bread.  As  the 
Red  Demon  continues  to  threaten  the  White, 
the  center  of  our  attention  moves  from  them 
to  the  Bread  Figure.  Suddenly  the  Corn  King 
re-appears.  To  make  the  world  go  on,  he 
must  act:  he  stabs  the  Bread  Figure.  This  is 
the  harvest.  The  masked  beings  rush  to  the 
table,  tear  the  figure  apart  and  throw  chunks 
of  bread  to  the  audience.  We  eat. 

After  we  are  full,  the  people  gather  to- 
gether once  again,  and  out  of  their  midst, 
the  White  Demon  arises  again,  but  resur- 
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rected.  He  looks  mangled  and  tortured.  His 
shift  is  off,  his  chest  is  covered  with  reds 
and  blacks.  He  has  partaken  of  the  colors 
and  being  of  the  Red  Demon  and  is  now  the 
incarnation  of  both.  As  the  opera  ends,  the 
players  are  chanting,  and  they  invite  us  to 
come  forward  and  meditate  with  them. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  another  ritual  mur- 
der in  America.  In  ancient  times,  the  man 
who  was  made  king  was  often  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  elements.  When  Sir  John  Bar- 
leycorn is  a grown  man,  men  with  scythes 
cut  him  down  at  the  knees  and  bind  him.  The 
miller  grinds  him  between  two  stones. 
Finally  he’s  drunk  from  a bowl  as  whiskey 
and  ale. 

You  thought  we  were  too  civilized  for 
that?  There  is  more  in  life  than  your  philo- 
sophy has  dreamed  of,  Horatio.  We  change 
with  the  seasons.  Oppositions  are  also  pairs: 
cops  and  robbers,  candidates  and  assassins. 
Gods  flash  through  us  constantly. 

We  live  in  an  age  that  is  sick  with  reason. 
All  our  so-called  leaders  pretend  they  are 
sensible  and  efficient.  But  we  are  emotional, 
rabid,  scroungy,  black,  sexy  and  romantic. 

We  have  denied  this  too  long.  The  time  to 
change  is  now.  We  are  not  flowers,  we  are 
people  searching  for  our  freedom.  We  are 
Red  Demons  in  search  of  worthy  opponents. 
We  are  White  Demons  in  search  of  worthy 
lovers.  Go  to  the  opera  in  the  park.  Share 
with  your  friends.  Eat  and  enjoy.  As  they 
say  in  the  opera,  “Let  us  work  day  and  night 
to  create  godly  footprints  whenever  our  feet 
land.” 
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WILD 


continued  from  page  14 

“Fourteen  or  Flghtl*  Washington  Is  par- 
alyzed. Outside,  crowds  pushing  at  police 
lines — close  up  there  aren't  many  long- 
hairs  among  them,  they  don't  distinguish 
themselves  In  any  way  nor  do  they  re- 
mind you  of  too  many  people  you  know, 
but  the  Important  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  are  pushing.  (Background  footage 
from  the  Washington  Mobilization  last 
October,  Including  the  fight  with  the 
Nazis.)  They  finally  push  through,  and 
one  cop  reaches  for  his  gun — and  shoots. 
Kids  fall.  In  slow  motion. 

What  follows  Is  the  most  stunning 
scene  of  the  film,  Max  dressed  In  black 
against  a black  drop,  somber,  singing  his 
first  (and  only)  hard-strumming  song, 
“Nothing  Can  Change  the  Shape  of  Things 
to  Come,"  and  telling  the  troops,  “They 
killed  twelve  of  us."  Tear  trickles  un- 
characteristically down  cheek,  but  some- 
how the  scene  Is  right — most  weeping 
Is  uncharacteristic  anyhow. 

The  entourage  act  out  the  fantasy  of 
how  many  midnight  conversations,  drop 
acid  In  the  Washington  reservoirs  (how 
they  focus  Its  effect  Isn’t  explained)  and 
blow  the  minds  of  the  Congress.  Max  Is 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Repub- 
licans, you  see  him  standing  before 
monstrous  blown-up  posters  of  Hoover 
and  Elsenhower,  and  with  the  14-year- 
old  vote  now  In  effect  he  sweeps  every 
state  but  Hawaii. 

“You  wanna  know  what  the  State  of  the 
Union  Is?"  says  Max  to  his  new  Congress, 
an  assortment  of  under-25s  with  some 
elders  for  comic  relief.  And  he  begins 
to  announce  his  program,  which  has  been 
but  thinly  hinted,  barely  appended  to  the 
Him  up  to  this  point — political  pedants 
might  object,  but  the  whole  point  Is  that 
the  generational  strike,  Issues  sub- 
merged or  at  best  implicit,  Is  to  us  what 
the  general  strike  was  to  previous 
epochs,  a point  Sorel  would  have  under- 
stood perfectly. 

The  program:  withdraw  all  troops 
from  abroad,  disband  the  Army,  ship 
free  food  to  all  countries,  dissolve  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI  and  the  Secret  Service. 

What  was  the  source  of  our  trouble? 
“It's  not  the  Jews  and  It’s  not  the  Ne- 
groes, not  the  bankers  (debatable)  and 
It’s  not  the  Russians  and  It's  not  even 
the  Chinese  (a  healthy  clarification)" 

— hold  your  breath — “It's  the  old  peo- 
ple," meaning  those  over  30.  Senator 
Fergus  tries  and  falls  to  assassinate 
the  President,  who  suddenly  shrieks 
like  Hitler.  The  mood  of  the  audience  — 
delighted  with  the  program  up  to  now  — 
stills,  as  U smelling  meat  suddenly,  in- 
explicably gone  bad.  Max  announces  that 
for  their  own  protection  and  the  peace  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  all  Americans  over 
30  will  be  relocated  to  concentration 
camps  — called  Sunset  Villages,  or  was 
that  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem’s  name?  You  see 
the  blackshlrted  youth  round  up  the  el- 
ders, herd  them  Into  buses,  drive  them 
through  gates  marked  with  the  sign  of 
peace,  to  be  stoned  on  acid  for  the  rest 
of  their  compliant  lives.  You  feel  em- 
barrassed, angry,  used  - was  the  meat 
any  good  to  start  with?  And  It's  all 
downhill  from  here. 

From  this  description  the  Idle  reader 
might  conclude  “Wild"  Is  a tinsel  Holly- 
wood deception  foisted  upon  unwitting 
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teeny-boppers,  choked  with  the  appropri- 
ate Jargon  and  hip  paraphernalia  to  lend 
It  some  hack’s  version  of  Authenticity. 
Not  so  fast.  Max’s  turn  toward  fascism 
— still  an  Interesting  sort  of  fascism, 

this  which  disbands  the  Army  — Is  NOT 

foreshadowed  by  his  previous  persona 
(I  saw  It  a second  time  to  check).  In  fact 
the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  film  seem 
spliced  onto  the  rest  - you  can  almost 
see  the  splice  mark,  so  sharp  Is  the 
watershed  — as  If  the  film-makers, 
watching  rushes  of  their  exploitation  pro- 
duct, realized  with  a start  that  they*  d vin- 
dicated their  Intended  victims.  Just  then, 
say,  the  editor  heard  Mayor  Alloto’s re- 
marks - “storm-troopers  of  the  Left"  - 
on  the  radio,  didn’t  have  time  to  remake 
the  film,  therefore  tacked  the  downbeat 
ending  on.  Whether  they  thereby  contam- 
inated the  entire  product  Is  hard  to  tell  — 
like  all  cultural  resonance,  if  s an  empir- 
ical question.  Some  will  emerge  from  the 
theater-arena  muttering,  “I  told  you  so, 
they're  gangsters."  I suspect  though  that 
the  ending  is  so  patently  stuck-on  that 
most  will  be  only  puzzled  and  let  down. 

The  genre  of  exploitation  has  always 
and  will  always  be  with  us.  Films  like 
“Wild"  only  display  the  most  marketable 
products  for  the  tltlllatlon  of  their  silent 
audiences.  (The  audience  may  also  rebel: 
first  by  yelling  and  hooting,  then  by  re- 
fusing to  be  Insulted.)  What’s  remarkable 
Is  that  American  International  had  to  go  to 
such  lengths  to  ensure  that  tltlllatlon: 
so  far  that  they  had  to  turn  around  so  ab- 
ruptly. Such  film-makers,  of  course,  ask 
no  one  to  do  anything,  they  don’t  disrupt 
your  view  of  the  world  and  yourself  In  it. 
Instead,  they  REGISTER  changes  that  we, 
outside  and  against  the  safe  perimeters, 
have  already  fought  for  and  won.  We  don’t 
expect  John  Lindsay  to  make  a revolution 
— nor  would  we  want  him  to;  It  comes 
from  the  bottom,  right?  Then  why  should 
we  expect  Hollywood  to  make  the  film 
we’d  want  to  make? 

Hollywood  seems  to  have  lost  its  bal- 
ance when  It  doesn’t  know  how  to  handle 
a generational  revolution.  The  old  formu- 
las — corruption  and  mockery  — don’t 
work,  so  they  have  to  be  strung  together 
without  any  semblance  of  continuous 
meaning.  “Wild"  Is  for  us  a certain  am- 
biguous victory,  and  like  all  such  vic- 
tories It  can  only  be  secured  If  we  take  it 
upon  ourselves  to  remake  the  mass  into 
a public,  to  make  our  own  films  with  our 
own  explanations  and  to  show  them  in 
more  engaging  settings  than  the  no- 
feedback theaters.  The  bewilderment  of 
the  mass  media  opens  space  for  us  to  oc- 
cupy, and  It  Is  not  enough  Idly  to  denounce 
their  corruption.  The  distortion  of  oppo- 
sition into  taste  Is  a complicated  busi- 
ness, and  the  exploiters  often  turn  them- 
selves on  their  own  heads. 

In  the  meantime,  go  see  the  film,  talk 
to  the  kids  about  It,  see  whether  they*  re 
satisfied  with  this  pitchman’s  version  of 
their  dreams.  Manifestoes  are  cheap. 
Tempting  but  — I speak  from  some  ex- 
perience — comments  welcome,  c/o  the 
Express  Times. 
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WEDNESDAY  JUNE  19 

FILMS:  "The  Beal  Period  Films,  1954- 
w • Ron  Rice,  Chris  McLalne,  Larry 
Jordan,  Stan  Brakhage,  others.  Light 
Sound  Dimension,  1572  California,  SF. 
474-2425,  8:30  pm,  $125 

CONCERT:  Richie  Havens,  Grateful 
W3d  and  A Soul  Scene  by  the  Blackman’s 
Free  store.  Carousel,  Van  Ness  4 Mar- 
ket SF,  7:30- 2a in.  Tickets  4 Info  922- 
9841,  51-50,  $2  at  door. 

FILLMORE:  Chambers  Brothers,  Crazy 
World  ol  Arthur  Brown,  Beautiful  Day, 
53,  0 pm,  1805  Geary,  SF 

SPECIAL:  Godfrey  Cambridge  at  Project 
Mlij  Gritty,  open  house,  Bkly  Neighbor- 
hood Centre,  0th  4 Unlv.,  Bkly.  Noon  to 
4 pm 

FILMS:  ‘Casablanca’  w/Bogart,  Loore, 
Orecnstreet,  also  ‘The  Third  Man*  w/ 
Orson  Welles,  Joseph  Cotton.  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Tele,,  Bkly. 
0:30  b 8:10  4 9:45  pm.  Info  848-8050 

FILMS:  Homosexuality  (a  BBC  documen- 
tary), plus  2 shorts,  SIR  Center,  83  - 0th 
Street,  SF,  8 pm 


THURSDAY  JUNE  20 


FORUM:  Pat  Maglnnis,  ol  Assoc,  to  Re- 
peal Abortion  Laws;  920  Unlv.,  Bkly., 
8:30  pm,  50?,  Info  654-0310 

FILMS:  "San  Francisco  Underground, 
1968,’  Bartlett,  Kindle,  Schoflll.Balllle, 
Connor,  Van  Meter.  Stauffacher,  others. 
Light  Sound  Dimension,  1572  California, 
SF,  6:30  pm,  $1.25 

FILLMORE:  Chambers  Brothers,  Crazy 
world  of  Arthur  Brcrwn,  Beautiful  Day. 
$3,  9 pm,  1805  Geary,  SF 

CLASS:  Tarot  reading,  8 pm,  master  In- 
structor. Metaphysical  Town  Hall  Book 
Shop.  435  Powell,  SF,  donation 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN:  The  New  Monk, 
University  & Shattuck,  Bkly,  no  cover 

FILMS:  ’Casablanca’  w/Bogart,  Berg- 
man. 6:30  4 9:45,  ‘The  Third  Man*  w/ 
Orson  Welles,  8:10  4 11:25,  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Tele.,  Bkly., 
51,  843-8650 


FRIDAY  JUNE  21 


CONCERT:  Light  Sound  Dimension, 
drums,  voice,  electronic  strings,  wind 
instruments,  lights.  1572  California,  SF. 
8:30  4 10:00  pm.  $2.00,  Students  $1.50 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  ‘The  Clown  Show,* 
and  ‘Cry  In  the  Street,*  at  the  Encounter 
Theater,  1830  Sutter  St.,  SF.  Info  751- 

7707 

AVALON;  Kaleidoscope,  Mother  Earth, 
Country  Weather  Band,  w/llghtsby  Jerry 
Abrams’  Headlights.  9 pm,  S3,  1268 

Sutter,  SF 

FILLMORE:  Sly  4 the  Family  Stone, 
Quicksilver  Messenger  Service,  9 pm. 
S3,  1805  Geary,  SF 

FILMS:  Fether's  Pt.  Cinema,  4416  - 18th 
SF.  Balllle,  Brakhage,  and  ‘Mother 
succuba*  by  Robt.  4 Guvnor  Nelson.  8 4 
'0  Pm,  SI,  861-9151 

CLASS:  Astrology,  every  Friday  night, 
* Rm.  ‘ Erecting  Complete  Horoscope,* 

, " 10  Pm.*  Advanced  Astrology,*  each 
'lass  SI,  iwo  for  $1.50.  Metaphysical 
Town  Hall  Book  Shop,  435  Powell,  SF 


uiuidm  s inajan  Dance 
Drama  & Music,  Nourse  Aud.,  Van  Ness 
at  Hayes,  SF,-  8:30  pm,  Info  391-2220 

FILMS:  *Her  Majesty  Love*  w/W  C 
Fields,  Marilyn  Miller,  6:30  4 9:15,  4 
‘A  Night  at  the  Opera’  w/Marx  Bros., 
Margaret  Dumont,  7:45  4-  10:30  pm. 
Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema,  2533Tele- 
graph,  Bkly.,  848-8650,  $1 

CLASS:  ‘New  Course  In  Czechoslovakia* 
by  Jim  Kendrick,  8 pm,  2338 Market,  SF, 
SI  (stud.  4 unemplyd.  60?),  Spons  MLF 

ROLLER  DERBY:  Bombers  vs  Pioneers, 
Oakland  Aud.,  8:15  pm 

CONCERT:  *Blg  Black  Sextet,*  drumB, 
bass,  guitars,  saxophone.  8:30pm,  Hertz 
Hall  UC  Bkly.  Tickets  4 Info  642-2561 

SOLSTICE:  Festival,  Costume  Carnival 
(come  as  your  dream),  w/Muslcal  Drama 
by  Monty  Pike,  Allmen  Joy,  Amplllled 
Om,  Womb,  more.  Spons  Intersection  and 
SF  Art  Comm.,  at  Straight  Theater,  1702 
Haight,  SF,  6 pm,  $2.50 

CLINIC:  Canine  Rabies  clinic,  Bkly  Ani- 
mal Shelter,  2013-  2nd  St.,  Bkly,  4-8pm 

MUSICAL  COMEDY:  Rick  Besoyan-s 
•Little  Mary  Sunshine,"  SIR  Center,  83- 
6th  St.,  SF,  8:30pm, $5, 781-1570 

DINNER:  PoUuck,  couples,  1st  Unitarian 
Church,  Bkly.  Reservations  4 Informa- 
tion, 526-4592 

PARTY:  Benefit  for  Mississippi  Delta 
Poor;  Browns  Hall,  Mill  Valley;  bring 
potluck  dinner  4 blue  chip  stamps,  or 
clean  clothing,  7 pm,  $1.50 


SATURDAY  JUNE  22 


MIGRANT  THEATRE:  Punch  4 Judy 
Puppet  Show,  1 4 3pm,  Zack Thompson’s 
Studio,  457  Haight,  25? 

THEATRE:  BrechUs  *The  Clown  Show* 
and  ‘Cry  in  the  Street"  at  the  Encounter 
Theater,  1830  Sutter  St.,  SF,  751-7707 

AVALON:  Kaleidoscope,  Mother  Earth, 
Country  Weather  Band,  w/llghtsby  Jerry 
Abrams'  Headlights.  9 pm,  $3,  1268 
Sutter,  SF 

FILLMORE:  Sly  4 the  Family  Stone, 
Quicksilver  Messenger  Service,  9 pm, 
$3.  1805  Ceary,  SF 

FILMS:  Fether’s  Pt.  Cinema, 4416-  18th 
Ave. , SF.  Bruce  Balllle,  Brakhage,  and 
“Mother  Succuba*  by  Robt.  4 Gunvor 
Nelson.  8 4 10  pm,  $1,  861-9151 

FESTIVAL:  Indranl’s  Indian  Dance, 

Music,  Drama  at  Nourse  Aud.,  Van  Ness 
at  Hayes,  SF,  8:30  pm,  391-2220 

FILMS:  ‘Her  Majesty  Love*  w/W  C. 
Fields,  M.  Miller,  and  *A  Night  at  the 
Opera’  w/Marx  Bros..  M.  Dumont,  6:30 
A 9:15  $1.  Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Bkly.  848-8650 

CONCERT:  Raphael  Garrett  Universal 
Music  Ensemble,  7 pm,  de  Young  Mu- 
seum, SI 

SPECIAL:  Big  Time  Wrestling,  Pedro 
Morales,  Bearcat  Wright.  Cow  Palace. 
8:30  pm,  sanctioned  by  CAC 

CONCERT:  Calif.  Trio  plus  members  of 
SF  Symphony;  Ravel,  Dvorak.  Beethoven. 
Paul  Masson  Mountain  Winery,  near 
Saratoga,  3:30  pm 

SUNDAY  JUNE  23 


AVALON:  Kaleidoscope,  Mfether  Earth, 
Country  Weather  Band,  w/llghtsby  Jerry 
Abrams’  Headlights,  9 pm.  $2.50,  1268 
Suiter,  SF 

FILLMORE:  Sly  4 the  Family  Stone, 
Quicksilver  Messenger  Service,  9 pm, 
$3,  1805  Geary,  SF 


rlLMS:  Fether’s  Pt.  Cinema, 4416-  18th 
Ave.,  SE.  Balllle,  Brakhage,  "Mother 
Succuba’  by  Robt.  4 Gunvor  Nelson.  8 4 
10  pm,  $1,  861-9151 

FILMS:  ‘Her  Majesty  Love*  w/W.C. 
Fields.  Marilyn  Miller.  6:30  4 9:15, 
"A  Night  at  the  Opera*  w/Marx  Bros.] 
7:45  4 10:30.  Telegraph  Repertory  Cine- 
ma, 2533  Telegraph,  Bkly.,  $1 

CONCERT:  Soprano  Jennifer  Herring, 
plus  chamber  strings.  Bach’s  Branden- 
burg Concerto.  Vln  Et  Fromage,  Solano 
Ave.,  Albany,  9pm 

MONDAY  JUNE  24 


FILMS: ‘Abraham  Lincoln,*  6:3049:30 
^rugK|e’  by  D.W.  Griffith,  8:00  4 
iiavTr5,1’  TeleeraPh  Repertory  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Bkly.,  848-8650 


SCREENING  ROOM 
"Underground* 

10  am  lo  midnight 
220  Jones,  673-3384 

CASTRO 

■Becket’  4 “No  Way  to  Treat  A Lady* 
Castro  4 Market,  MA  1-6120 

BRIDGE 

■Story  of  a 3-Day  Pass* 

7 4 9 

Geary  4 Blake,  SK  1-3212 

CENTO  CEDAR 
* Tell  Me  Lies’ 

7 4 9:30  pm 

Geary  4 Larkin,  PR  6-8300 
CLAY 

•Closely  Watched  Trains 
Fillmore  near  Clay,  FI  6-1123 

GATEWAY 

•Chushlngura* 

8:15  pm 

215  Jackson,  397-1571 
LARKIN 

‘Bedazzled*  w/Raquel  Welch 

4,  6,  8,  4 10  pm 

Larkin  al  O’ Farrell,  PR  5-3811 

METRO 
“The  Graduate* 

6:15,  8:15  4 10:10 
Union- Webster,  BA  1-8181 

MUSIC  HALL 
"Elvira  Madlgan* 

6:45,  8:25  4 10:05 
Larkin  off  Geary,  OR  3-4800 

RICHELIEU  , 

•Battle  of  Algiers* 

Wed  - "Benjamin” 

Geary  near  Van  Ness,  SK  1-3210 

SURF 

■Funnyman*  4 “Crazy  Quilt* 

Irving  at  46th  Ave.,  MO  4-6309 
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WEDNESDAY  JUNE  19 


POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Project  Nitty  Gritty  with 
Godfrey  Cambridge,  West  Bkly.  Neigh- 
borhood Cultural  Center,  noon  lo  9 pm. 
Cambridge  at  4 pm. 

MIME  TROUPE:  ‘The  Farce  of  Palelln* 
at  Golden  Gate  Park,  noon 


SOLSTICE:  Participants  of  all  brands 
needed,  see  Monty  Pike,  Straight  Annex, 
1748  Haight,  between  7-11  pm 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes  9 
pm,  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

GIRLSFREE:  Jazz  Workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 


THURSDAY  JUNE  20 


AUDITIONS:  Actors,  actresses,  singers, 
stage  persons,  costume  designers,  more, 
ages  13-17,  for  musical  to  be  produced 
this  summer;  Jewish  Com.  Center,  3200 
California,  SF,  7:30  pm,  Info  340-0040 


FRIDAY  JUNE  21 


FILM  SHOW;  New  San  Francisco- made 
films,  7 pm.  Freo  time  for  anyone  to 
show  their  own  short  10mm  films. 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sonsomo, 
SF,  2-8  pm,  362-9578 

DANCE:  Kids  4 adults,  1-2:30,  Advanced 
Technique,  3-4:30,  Technique,  1748 
Haight,  431-4065 

SOLSTICE:  Celebration,  food,  music, 
Golden  Gate  Park  Panhandle,  Portsmouth 
Square,  Mission  Dolores  Park,  Washing- 
ton Square.  Turk-Malcolm  X Park 

LECTURE:  *What  Is  Man?*  *Tho  Auto- 
mated Man,  the  Liberated  Woman,’  7:30 
pm,  1st  Unitarian  Church,  1187  Franklin 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  Hearth, 
Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 


SATURDAY  JUNE  22 


POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 

ORGAN  RECITAL:  Masstaen’s  *The  As- 
cension," by  Carol  Heath,  also  Bach, 
Franck;  Ascension  Lutheran  Church, 
19tb  4 Dolores,  8 pm 

MIME  TROUPE: ‘Pnlelln,*  Golden  Gate 
Panhandle,  noon 

SENSITIVITY:  Group  forming,  self-di- 
rected. 203  Clayton,  8 pm.  664-3036 

MISSION  DOLORES  PARK:  *Palnt-In" 
at  10  am,  Chinese  Lion  Dance  at  12 
noon,  ’Alice  In  Wonderland*  at  12:30, 
Marlachl  4 Trans-Atlantic  Railroad 
Bands  al  3 pm 

MIME  TROUPE;  “Ruzzanle*  In  Washing- 
ton Square  Park  at  2 pm  4 *The  Farco 
of  Patolin"  In  Aquatic  Park,  2 pm 

ORGAN  RECITAL:  Ludwig  Altman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

KPFA:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Lecture, 
•Non-Violence  and  Social  Change,"  7pm 

BENEFIT  BAZAAR:  PFP  Alameda  Cty.. 
homecooked  food,  art,  books,  etc,,  2128 
McKinley,  Bkly.,  11  am  - 7pm,  549-0690 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501Sansomo, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 


SUNDAY  JUNE  23 


CLASS:  ‘The  Lessons  ol  the  French 
Strike"  discussion  of  what  happened  and 
Its  significance.  8 pm,  2338  Market,  SF, 
Spons  YSA 


Dlek  Johnson 

DENO&CARLO 

NAVAL  BASE 

Homeowner’s  Insurance 

Events  Frl., Sat,  Sun 

845-3941 

Muir  Beach  Lodge  §1 

Telegraph  Repertory 

eleeraDh  „ 

Cinema 


2533  Telegraph 
Berkeley 

Tues-Thurs  June  18-20 
“CASABLANCA*  w/Bogart.Bergman 
arol  Reed’s  - THE  THIRD  MAN”  w/Orson  Wells 
Complete  shows  at  6:30,  8:10,  9:45 


848-8650 


Monday  Only  June  24 

teth1 hJK  LINCOLN"  & ‘THE  STRUGGLE* 
°oth  by  D.w  Griffith  0930,  1931) 

Complete  shows  at  6:30,  8,  9:30 

admission  only  $1 


Fri-Sun  June  21-23 
W.C.  Fields  In  'HER  MAJESTY  LOVE* 
& 

Marx  Brothers  Classic  (1935) 

Complete  shows  at  6:30,  7:45,  9:15 
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DEALING  ads  10?  a word.  Address 
and  phone  numbers  count  as  one  word. 
Deadline  noon  Monday.  Print  or  type 
CLEARLYI  Specify  caps  or  lower  case. 
Enclose  check.  For  continuing  ads,  cover 
total  cost  of  insertions.  Include  address 
and  phone  numbers  for  our  files,  even  if 
not  Included  In  ad.  We  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  copy.  DEALING,  15  Lafayette 
Street,  San  Francisco  94103 


^ FRANCISCO  EXPRESS 


TIMES 


MISSION  DOLORES  PARK:  "Plnnochlo" 
presented  by  tho  Mission  Playhouse  at 
12  noon.  Black  Culture  show  w/Tho 
Soul  Injections,  African  Uhuru  Dancers, 
3-8  pm.  8 pm,  Light  and  sound  show  by 
Environmental  Dynamics,  A God’s  Eye 
Theatre’s  "Moving  Benches."  Plus  SF 
Mime  Troupe  nim. 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Ruzzanle*  In  Washing- 
ton Square  Park,  SF  at  2 pm,  -P3tolln" 
In  Aquatic  Park,  SF  at  2 pm. 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  David  Worth,  8 pm, 
Grace  Cathedral 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1601  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 


MONDAY  JUNE  24 


POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 


TUESDAY  JUNE  25 


POETRY:  City  Hall,  noon 

PUPPET  Workshop:  For  kids  4 others. 
3-5  pm,  1748  Haight,  MA  1-0197,  431- 
4005 

GIRLSFREE:  Both/And,  John  Handy’s 
Concert  Ensemble,  350  Dlvtsadero,  863- 
2890  no  minimum 

FREE  BREAD  all  day,  pancakes  In  morn- 
ing, 1350-1354  Waller 


CONTINUOUS 


BLACK  PANTHER  Photo  Show  In  July 
needs  good  photos  ol  Panthor  activities, 
contact  JefI  Dlonkfort,  285-5170 

FOLK  DANCING  nightly,  427  So.  Von 
Noss,  431-3929,  431-6200 

COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Workshop;  Frl., 
Sat.,  Sun.  Tues.,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee 
Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 

THINGMAKER,  Blackllghl  paintings  4 
sculptures,  Wed-SUn,  1-5  pm,  oves  Ull 
midnight,  18th  4 Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  colfco,  FD  Maurice 
House,  1248  Argucllo,  7 pm,  566-0410, 
MO  1-1472 

PUPPET  SHOW  dally,  call  Freo  City 
Puppets,  552-3209  for  time  4 places. 

SHOW:  ‘Navajo  Surrealism,"  Douglas 
Johnson,  “Object  to  Objects,"  Moa,  Vis- 
ionary oils  by  Patricia  Ross,  Bruno’s 
Gallery,  1347  Polk  (nr  Bush),  noon-9, 
Mon-Sat,  340-9281 

VISIONARY  ART:  Rolling  Renaissance, 
new  works  by  Wilson,  Grlflln,  Moscoso, 
Mouse,  Kelly,  others;  Moore  Gallery, 
635  Sutler 

ELECTRONIC  SCULPTURE  by  Stovo 
Waldeck,  Berkeley  Art  Center,  1275  Wal- 
nut, Live  Oak  Park,  Bkly.,  Tue-Frl,  12- 
6 pm,  Sat  4 Sun  11  am  - 7 pm 


Dealing 

ROOM  TO  LET  in  Berkeley  house,  $45/ 
mo.  Phone  betsy  at  X-Times,  863-7775, 
Sunday,  Monday  or  Tuesday 

MOVEMENT  PHOTOGRAPHER  desper- 
ately needs  part-time  Job.  Mark,  526- 
0739,  evenings. 

VW  - PORSCHE  Tune-ups  & repairs. 
Also  will  teach  same  - Hip  only.  Jack 
Turk,  845-7096 

MARTIN  D-28  for  sale,  1957,  very  good 
guitar,  has  been  much  loved.  §275,00  or 
best  offer.  Includes  green  plush-lined, 
hardshell  case.  Leave  message  at  SF 
Express  Times,  863-7775,  for  Diane  or 
Charles 

NEED  MONEY?  Sell  the  EXPRESS 
TIMES  Double  your  money.  See  Jim 
at  15  Lafayette  St.,  SF 

FINE  VIOLIN  for  sale  - 1956  Blsch  - 
§175.00  - call  betsy,  X-Tlmes,  863-7775 
Sunday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday 
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LIST  PRESIDENT  IF  HE  HMERICAH  MFIILIC 


Tlie  American  Republic  was  unable  to 
survive  the  administration  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  36th  and  last  president.  It  was 
an  administration  so  disastrous  that  at 
least  one  historian  considers  Johnson 
himself  largely  responsible  for  the  col- 
lapse ol  the  republic.  Most,  however, 
believe  that  the  republic  was  doomed  In 
any  case  and  that  Johnson  only  hastened 
Its  demise. 

The  constitutional  crisis  was  precip- 
itated in  November,  1968,  when  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  received  enough 
electoral  votes  from  Southern  states  to 
deny  a majority  in  the  electoral  college 
to  either  of  the  major  party  candidates. 
The  selection  of  a president  was  then 
placed  before  Congress,  with  each  state 
casting  one  vote  regardless  of  population, 
according  to  the  archaic  constitutional 
formula. 

The  Congress,  after  leaving  its  hist- 
oric seat  of  government  at  Washington 
to  escape  the  pressures  of  the  capltol 
mob,  continued  its  deliberations  at 
Springfield,  Illinois.  (The  site  had  been 
chosen  In  an  attempt  at  identification 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.)  But  a rump  fac- 
tion fearing  a pincers  movement  of 
Insurrectionary  forces  from  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  Insisted  on  convening  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Neither  of  the  two 
Congresses  was  able  to  select  a candidate 
beiore  the  constitutional  deadline  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969,  sometimes  given  as  the 
official  date  for  the  end  of  the  American 
republic. 

In  any  case,  the  voting  turnout  had  been 
so  light  (287c  of  those  registered)  that 
the  entire  proceeding  was  accorded  little 
respect  by  the  populace. 

Some  historians  believe  that  the  crisis 
could  have  been  averted  if  a constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  electoral  col- 
lege had  been  adopted  when  proposed 
earlier  in  the  decade.  Other  historians 
point  to  the  failure  to  abolish  the  elect- 
oral college  as  another  example  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  republic  in  its  last  years, 
its  "Inability  to  adopt  even  those  mea- 
sures universally  considered  to  be 
sensible  and  useful",  in  Professor  Car- 
michael's phrase. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  char- 
acterized by  classic  symptoms  of  decay: 
debasing  of  the  coinage;  a wave  of  polit- 
ical assassinations  (with  a persistent 
finger  of  guilt  pointing  at  the  president 
him  self);  a sudden  Increase  in  brigandage 
and  in  random,  apparently  unmotivated 
violence;  financial  crisis;  youth  revolt; 
the  spread  of  mysticism  and  of  exotic 
practices;  insurrectionary  movements 
among  racial  minorities;  the  waging  of 
Imperialist  wars  abroad;  and  unrest 
within  the  army. 

These  were,  of  course,  mere  symp- 
toms rather  than  root  causes.  Historians 
liave  presented  a wide  variety  of  explan- 
ations for  the  fall  of  the  republic,  ranging 
from  highly  elaborate  theses  to  Profes- 
sor Lennon’s  succinct  phrase,  "It  was 
too  big." 
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altimeter/ 
cancer,  june  21  -july23. 


the  drought  continues  as 
prices  get  higher. 
FUCK  MONEY! 


put  your  seeds  between  some  sheets 
of  damp  newspaper  for  a couple 
of  days  until  they  begin 


to  sprout. 


then  plant  them  1/4  of  an  inch 
under  the  surface  of 
your  flower  pot  or  backyard, 
water  them  daily  but  not  too  much. 

after  a few  days 
they  should  be  above 
the  ground 
and  the  longer  you  let  them 
grow 

the  larger  they  get. 
inside  or  outside. 


with  fertilizer  or  not. 


when  you  harvest  your  crop  you  can 
let  the  leaves  dry 
naturally  in  the  sun 
or  bake  them  in  the  oven 
being  careful 
not  to  burn  them, 
the  entire  plant  can  be 
smoked, 

the  seeds  replanted  and  money 
entirely  dispensed  with, 
god  grows  his  own. 
— the  grass  prophet 


PROGRESS... 


REVOLUTIONARY  GANGS 

marvin  garson 

My  comments  last  week  on  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  — that  it  had  become  a public  scandal  — were  sur- 
prisingly well  received,  even  by  people  well  placed  in 
the  party  hierarchy.  Now  lam  encouraged  to  take  on  a 
bigger  fish:  The  Movement,  sometimes  known  as  the  New 
Left.  Get  your  thinking  caps  on,  revolutionaries;  it's 
Theory  Time. 


What’s  wrong  with  the  New  Left?  What 
happened  to  all  the  magic  In  phrases  like 
"participatory  democracy"  and  ‘let  the 
people  decide*  ? Why  have  they  degener- 
ated Into  pure  demagogy?  And  what  did 
they  mean  In  the  first  place? 

The  slogans  suggested  that  what  we 
basically  needed  was  real  democracy  In 
place  of  the  present  sham  democracy, 
substantive  democracy  In  place  of  formal 
democracy.  We  needed  new  institutions 
through  which  people  would  really  be 
able  to  ‘parUclpate  In  making  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives.*  The  Idea 
was  right  there  In  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  New  Left  organization:  Stu- 
dents for  a DemocraUc  Society. 

The  model  of  the  New  Society  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  New  Left  organizations 
themselves.  The  agonizing  problem  has 
been  that  these  organizations,  while  Im- 
peccably democraUc,  have  been  a stone 
drag. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  bitching  about 
bureaucracy  Inside  the  New  Left,  but 
most  of  It  has  been  Ill-founded,  For  every 
B leader  who  has  tried  to  tyrannize  over 
H the  rank  and  file,  there  have  been  a hun- 

■ dred  who  have  earnestly  done  their  best 
P to  Involve  the  rank  and  file  In  decision- 
making. Where  the  typical  labor  leader 

^ tries  to  keep  his  followers  away  from 

■ meeUngs  whenever  sometlilng  important 
bf  is  up  for  decision,  the  typical  New  Left 
r organizer  drags  as  many  people  as  he 
f*  possibly  can  to  meetings,  and  tries  to 

get  opposing  points  of  view  set  forth  as 
fairly  as  possible.  The  heartbreaker  has 
been  that  for  some  reason  people  don’t 
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WANT  to  go  to  meetings,  don’t  WANT  to 
parUclpate. 

The  Implications  are  ominous.  After 
the  Power  Structure  has  been  over- 
thrown, will  people  sUll  have  to  be 
dragged  to  meetings?  How  can  you  run  a 
society  democraUcally  If  people  don’t 
WANT  to  “participate  In  making  the  de- 
cisions that  aflect  their  lives’?  Won’t 
power  eventually  fall  Into  the  hands  first 
of  revolutionary  leaders  and  then  — as 
the  excitement  fades  away  — of  a new 
generation  of  bureaucratic  hacks?  If  s an 
old  argument  - Michels  made  It  60  years 
ago  (his  “Iron  law  of  oligarchy- )-  but  no 
Marxist  has  ever  been  able  to  refute  It. 

Lef  s start  off  with  a different  principle 
of  organization,  and  next  week  we’ll  see 
where  It  leads. 

Suppose,  Instead  of  getting  together 
with  people  you  agree  with  In  the  abstract, 
or  people  whose  economic  Interests  are 
the  same  as  yours,  suppose  you  get  to- 
gether with  people  whose  company  you 
find  congenial,  people  who  are  really  Into 
the  same  things  you  are,  people  who  work 
and  play  well  together.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  forming  political  parties  or 
unions  or  protest  groups,  suppose  you 
form  gangs  or  families  or  communes. 
(You  don’t  all  have  to  live  under  the 
same  roof,  just  as  long  as  youllvein  the 
same  city  — or  better,  the  same  neigh- 
borhood.) 

The  main  difference  between  a revolu- 
tionary gang  and  a revolutionary  party  Is 
that  a party,  by  definition,  seeks  state 
power.  It  puts  forth  a program  which  it 
takes  very  seriously,  and  expects  the 


public  to  take  seriously;  for  it  Is  on  the 
basis  of  that  program  that  the  party  In- 
tends to  re-order  society  once  It  gains 
the  power  of  government. 

A revolutionary  party  says:  If  you  want 
“structural  reform,"  or  “peace,  bread 
and  land,"  or  “true  democracy,"  or“so- 
cial  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion," then  put  us  In  power.  Vote  for  us, 
or  (depending  on  the  circumstances) pick 
up  a gun  and  join  our  army. 

Conservative  parties  also  ask  you  to 
put  them  In  power,  by  ballot  or  bullet. 
Is  there  no  difference,  then?  Certainly 
there  is  — program.  And  that  is  why  re- 
volutionary parties  quarrel  and  split  so 
much  about  the  “correct  program,"  be- 
cause in  the  final  analysis,  that’ sail  they 
have.  The  program  can’ t be  too  sectarian, 
too  far  beyond  the  masses;  It  can’t  be 
opportunist , sacrificing  its  revolutionary 
content.  It  has  to  be  just  right. 

A revolutionary  gang  (or  family  or 
commune)  Is  more  modest.  It  carries 
out  projects  which  seem  productive  and 
are  fun  to  do;  but  It  understands  that 
there  are  plenty  of  other  gangs  around 
with  their  own  projects,  just  as  worth- 
while. 

Since  It  is  not  a candidate  for  power, 
it  does  not  need  to  present  to  the  public 
a formal  program  for  the  reorganization 
of  society.  Since  its  members  respect 
and  trust  each  other  from  the  start  - 
they  Joined  the  group  because  it  was  con- 


genial, not  because  It  was  “correct"  — 
they  can  dispense  with  the  parliamentary 
formalities.  (Roberts  Rules  of  Order  Is 
an  Important  defensive  weapon  that  can 
save  your  life  In  a political  jungle,  but 
it’s  usually  unnecessary  among  friends.) 

In  a gang/famlly/commune,  communi- 
cation Isn't  limited  to  a weekly  two-hour 
meeting.  People  are  always  running  Into 
each  other,  so  bright  ideas  can  be  con- 
verted Into  action  quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  rules  are  simple  and  natural  If 
your  bright  idea  needs  five  people  to 
carry  It  out,  then  you  have  to  get  four 
other  people  excited  enough  to  do  it  with 
you. 

The  projects  may  be  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, legal  or  clandestine,  construc- 
tive or  destructive,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  people  in- 
volved. Maybe  you  like  children,  and  want 
to  set  up  a cooperative  nursery  or  school 
In  your  neighborhood.  Maybe  you  like 
redwoods,  and  want  to  dynamite  the  bull- 
dozers that  are  logging  them  off.  Maybe 
you  like  guerrilla  theater,  and  want  to 
stage  a little  show  at  a Board  of  Super- 
visors meeting.  Anything  goes. 

You  are  not  pushing  the  name  of  your 
group,  but  word  gets  around  among  other 
gangs/families/communes  In  the  city, 
You  make  contacts,  get  to  know  each 
other,  share  services,  collaborate  on 
certain  projects.  Gradually  you  develop 
a stroiig  sense  of  solidarity.  Taken  to- 
gether, you  are  now  a significant  creative 
and  disruptive  force,  sometimes  amus- 
ing, sometimes  threatening,  always  ac- 
tive. 

But  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  re- 
volution. with  the  creation  of  a Free 
City?  Next  week. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


JOEL  FORT 

blasts  ama 

ON  GRASS 


marvln  gar son 

The  American  Medical 
Association’s  report  on  the 
dangers  of  marijuana 
‘poses  the  issue  in  the  lingo 
of  narcotics  police,  not  in 
scientific  or  humanitarian 
language,”  according  to  Dr. 
Joel  Fort. 


•Moreover,  the  media  made  a bad  re- 
port worse  by  paying  so  little  attention  to 
Its  constructive  recommendations  — the 
lilting  of  criminal  penalties  against  oc- 
casional users,  and  the  loosening  of 
federal  controls  restricting  research  on 
marijuana." 

Dr.  Fort,  a recognized  expert  in  the 
field,  cannot  get  a license  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  to  conduct  research  on 

marijuana. 

Fort  said  that  the  men  who  gave  the 
report  were  not  scientifically  qualified. 

■Their  expertise  is  bureaucratic,  not 
scientific.  Dr.  Way  and  Dr.  Farnsworth 
are  both  members  of  the  AMA  Committee 
on  Drug  Dependence,  which  sounds  im- 
pressive to  the  general  public.  But  neith- 
er of  them  has  done  any  original  research 
with  marijuana.  They  have  not  worked 
with  it  in  the  laboratory,  they  have  not 
studied  its  effects  on  users,  they  have 
not  had  any  experiences  with  adverse 
effects." 


The  AMA  report.  Fort  said,  relied  en- 
tirely on  a study  done  this  year  by  Dr. 
Isbell  at  the  Addiction  Research  Center 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Former  narcotic 
addicts  experienced  hallucinations  and 
psychotic  reactions  after  being  given 
large  doses  ofDelta-9-tetrahydrocanna- 
blnol  (an  artificially  synthesized  sub- 
1 component  of  the  active  principle  of  crude 
marijuana.) 

Is  marijuana  a dangerous  drug?  “All 
drugs  are  dangerous,”  Dr.  Fort  said, 
pointing  out  that  an  overdose  of  aspirin 
o^n  be  fatal.  “If  you  give  large  doses  of 
alcohol,  amphetamines  or  barbituates 
10  Pe°Ple  with  unstable  or  schizoid  per- 
sonalities, you  can  also  produce  halluci- 
nations." 


Dr.  Way  confirmed  that  neither  he  nor 
Dr.  Farnsworth  had  ever  conducted  any 
research  with  marijuana.  Their  report, 
he  said,  was  based  mainly  on  the  Isbell 
study,  along  with  “testimonial-type 
things’  (unsystematic  reports). 

Dr.  Way,  who  teaches  pharmacology  at 
u'-  Me<Ucal  Center,  has  recently  gotten 
clearance  from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
to  do  research  on  marijuana.  He  will  be 
experimenting  on  animals  and  on  narco- 
tics addicts. 

Do  you  have  any  plans  for  conducting 
experiments  on  normal  subjects?"  I 
as  >d.  Dr.  Way  said  such  experiments 
re  impossible  because  medical  school 
screening  committees  “do  not  feel  the 
climate  is  right." 

•Have  you  or  Dr.  Farnsworth  ever  used 
marijuana  yourselves?"  1 asked.  Dr. 

, taken  aback  refused  to  answer. 
rnii0!tiSt^  thls  newspaper,  which 
mjH;  Vely  1135  used  many  pounds  of 
DurJUana  for  (“nHcensed)  experimental 
cbi  fS'  reports  the  druS  to  be  benefi- 
stan  - hen  USed  under  the  proper  clrcum- 
cr- '--f le”  when  the  subject  himself 
hat  rV'  L*?  amount  used  — but  agrees 
Dr  fvSychotlc  reactions  might  result  if 
,,fy  were  to  administer  unknown 
„0|  tQ  u®s  ofDelta-9-tetrahydrocannabi- 


A Real  Threat 

na.Lne^0r1!ditor  01  United  Press  Inter- 
a crei^iS^l.dlast  weekthat  anarchy  poses 
c^m^,iSmreat  l°  the  United  States  than 

touidsu  fi?901"6  worry  about  the  Com- 
Louu  r-  ^Ung  over  our  country,"  said 
r.  ..  assels  of  UPl’s  Washington  Bu- 
?rn  r^uremarks  tetore  the  UPI  North- 
ihe  rf,  ?rala  Editors’  Conference.  “But 
■adlcaiiv  ?at  today  is  trom  an  even  more 
inarchy^  destruc,ive  philosophy  called 

'‘essirree. 
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P.I.S.S.  on  Prisons 


The  Prisoners’  Information  and  Support  Service  (PISS) 
has  been  founded  by  a group  of  ex-convicts  in  Boston  who 
“make  no  bones  about  their  basic,  radical  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  prisons,  to  the  prisons  in  existence  now,  to  the 
prison  structures  that  permeate  our  controlled  society.” 
The  first  issue  of  P.I.S.S.  NEWS  NOTES  consists  of 
questions  and  answers  about  life  in  federal  prisons  by 
John  J.  Phillips,  a draft  resister  who  recently  spent  eight 
months  in  the  Federal  Reformatory  at  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia and  six  months  in  the  Federal  Prison  Camp  at 
Allenwood,  Pennsylvania: 


WILL  I HAVE  CONTACT  WITH  OTHER 
PRISONERS? 

Yes.  In  most  prisons,  following  a short 
period  of  orientation,  prisoners  are  as- 
signed to  dormitory- type  living  quarters 
where  they  mix  freely  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Sometimes  you  may  find  that 
you  have  fifty  or  a hundred  room-mates, 
and  that  can  be  a drag.  Of  course,  you’ll 
be  among  other  draft  refusers  and  people 
whose  motivations  for  crime  are  akin  to 
your  own.  Come  away  from  your  “self- 
righteous  bag,"  learn  a few  rules  of 
“prison  etiquette,”  and  you’ 11  have  no  real 
problems,  generally  speaking. 

IS  THE  HOMOSEXUALITY  PROBLEM 
AS  EXTENSIVE  AS  WE’VE  BEEN  LED 
TO  ANTICIPATE? 

Yes,  with  qualifications.  There’s  a lot 
going  down.  Perhaps  as  many  as  70%  of 
the  prisoners  in  a youth  camp  are  in- 
volved sexually.  It’s  not  usually  “homo- 
sexuality" as  we  know  it  on  the  "outside," 
but  a sexual  expression  to  substitute  for 
heterosexual  activity  that  has  been  de- 
nied. But  If  you  don’t  want  to  become  part 
of  it,  you  can  usually  stay  out  of  it.  It  isn’t 
the  case  that  the  meekest  guys  are  always 
the  target.  There  are  occasional  raplngs 
of  random  victims,  no  getting  away  from 
that  fact;  but  I did  fourteen  months  In 
federal  prison  and  experienced  only  ver- 
bal threats  and  propositions. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  GUARDS? 

The  guards  vary  from  prison  to  prison. 


In  the  youth  prisons  (including  reforma- 
tories, where  you  may  be  sent  if  you  are 
under  23,  though  they  are  officially  for 
prisoners  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21) 
the  guards  are  mainly  young  rookies  who 
feel  they  have  to  prove  their  toughness 
to  the  prisoners  and  other  hacks.  They 
are  always  on  the  backs  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  hostility  they  generate  usually 
gets  redirected  toward  other  prisoners, 
for  fear  of  penalty.  In  other  Institutions, 
where  older  men  are  confined,  the  guards 
seem  more  professional,  more  sure  of 
themselves.  At  the  prison  camps,  which 
are  minimum  security,,  there  are  few 
guards  and  most  of  them  are  easygoing, 
likeable  fellows.  In  many  ways,  the 
guards  (we  called  them  “hacks")  were 
more  Imprisoned  than  we  were.  Corporal 
punishment  Is  rare,  but  not  unknown,  In 
federal  prison;  usually  one  has  to  earn  It. 

WHAT  IS  A TYPICAL  DAY  LIKE? 

Similar  to  the  day  of  a factory-worker 
In  the  larger  society.  Up  at  an  ungodly 
hour  (a  loudspeaker  wakes  you,  not  an 
alarm  clock),  to  work  at  the  8 o'clock 
whistle,  an  eight-hour  day  of  work  (yes, 
five  days  a week,  with  a few  exceptions). 
After  4 o’clock,  mail  distribution,  sup- 
per. In  the  evening,  television  (a  sopor- 
ific), gymnasium,  library,  school,  other 
activities  if  you  want  them.  Or  you  can 
relax,  write  letters,  read,  chat.  On  week- 
ends, there  Is  a lot  more  free  time,  a 
cont.  on  pg.  14 


E.  CLEAVER 
TALKS  TO 
DR.  T.  LEARY 

lenny  the  red 

“We  would  rather  die  than  accept  the 
same  old  shit."  He  was  the  Pioneer.  Do 
or  die.  Eldrldge  Cleaver's  forum  was  a 
stage  erected  In  one  of  the  home  plate 
backstop  areas  of  a small  park  directly 
across  from  the  Stanford  Plaza  shopping 
center  in  Palo  Alto. 

A small  lakeful  of  people,  99  percent 
white,  formed  a rough  semi-circle 
around  the  stage.  The  occasion  was  a 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  Be-In  spon- 
sored by  the  enormous  (100  students) 
Midpeninsula  Free  University.  Regis- 
tration for  classes  took  place  near  aVW 
bus  In  a far  corner,  beyond  a wall  of  full 
garbage  cans. 

Behind  Cleaver,  with  the  mikes,  gui- 
tars, drums  and  giant  amplifiers  was 
Kathleen  C leaver , a woman  who  looks  like 
there  might  be  only  one  of  her  In  the 
world.  And  two  bodyguards. 

Cleaver  looked  different  without  his 
goatee.  Less  rational  somehow.  What  was 
missing  was  the  visual  connection  with 
the  thinker.  That  was  always  what  I fig- 
ured Eldrldge  Cleaver  for  — the  thinker, 
the  theoretician. 

There  were  too  many  frivolous  con- 
trasts. One  young  lady  was  amazed  that 
a Panther  was  asked  to  speak.  “It  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  the  right  place." 

"We  say  he  (The  Man)  can  stick  his 
badge,  gun,  club  and  mace  up  their  ass." 
He  was  praying  past  Allah. 

“The  black  people  of  this  country  are 
going  to  stand  up  and  confront  this  power 
structure." 

“Dig?"  he  murmured  sexy  now.  1 in- 
stinctively looked  at  the  reaction  of  the 
first  pretty  girl  1 could  find  In  the  crowd. 

“They  (the  Blacks)  know  that  they 
mebbe  kll’t."  He  had  support  from  his 
own  community.  They  were  organizing 
feverishly.  But  for  now,  Cleaver  was  a 
martyr.  There  was  no  Insurrection  at  the 
time  of  the  shootout  in  Oakland.  He  Is 
caught  as  a man  nurturing  a nearly 
helpless  movement  through  Its  adoles- 
cence. 

He  was  wasting  words,  insulting  the 
candidates  (Mickey  Mouse  Reagan)  and 
saying  of  his  own  candidacy  for  Presi- 
dent that  “ 1 want  my  finger  on  that  button 
...  my  finger,"  he  repeated  looking  for 
the  next  phrase  (not  realizing  how  sinis- 
ter It  sounded).  "Then  I might  bomb  them 
. . . well,  rd  use  ltonthem  before  Pd  use 
It  on  you ...  I mean  If  1 had  a choice  be- 
tween you  and  them,  It  would  be  them," 
It  was  a gesture,  another  symbol  In  the 
flea  market  of  symbols  that  are  pushed 
and  pulled  by  the  radicals. 

He  praised  the  young  whites,  adding 
that  the  revolution  would  be  brought  from 
the  black  colony  to  the  white  mother  coun- 
try... . He  saw  Elchmanns.  Most  whites 
would  sit  back  in  the  suburbs  while  his 
people  were  exterminated. 

He  closed  as  he  had  opened  with  the 
symbol  of  manhood,  Huey  P.  Newton. 
‘Time  stops  with  Huey  ....  We* re  not 
goln’  to  let  'em  kill  Huey." 

“We're  goln'  down  with  him  ....  I 
couldn’t  live  another  day  Just  wastin’ 
time  or  trlppln’  while  Huey  was  in  the 
gas  chamber." 

Gas  chamber.  Elchmann.  Pigs. 

“Most  people  are  Interested  In  the 
‘Human  Contact  Series”  In  the  revised 
curriculum  of  the  Free  University.  “Not 
much  Interest  in  revolutionary  or  politi- 
cal courses."  “Here  people  are  political 
but  more  Idealistic." 

A housewife  sounded  confident  about 
the  Panthers’  cause:  “It’s  been  so  well 
publicized,"  she  said  to  her  husband  to 
bring  him  back  from  the  Olympus  of  long 
pastel  dresses  overflowing  in  teenage 
breasts. 

cont.  on  pg.  6 


Yogi  Will  Quit 

The  Maharlshl  Mahesh  Yogi,  who  has 
been  characterized  in  these  pages  as  a 
‘flower  fascist,"  admitted  Saturday  that 
he  had  failed  In  his  mission  to  convert 
the  world  to  his  philosophy  of  transcen- 
dental meditation  and  rendering  every- 
thing unto  Caesar. 

The  London  Dally  Express  quoted  him 
as  saying,  In  Sydney,  Australia:  *1  know 
I have  failed  to  spread  the  message.  I 
shall  retire  to  a quiet  place  next  year." 
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The  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  has 
declared  war  on  rock  music.  Death  to 
You  - Can*  t - Do  - It  - But  - 1 - Can  super 
moneytalentRock.  Death  to  three  dollar 
no-dance,  no-thlnk  decibel  onslaught. 

Guerrillas  are  In  the  hills  right  now 
practicing  what  shall  be  known  as  un- 
rock, or  guerrilla- rock,  the  music  ol 
liberation.  They  will  build  music  lor  the 
people,  which  will  become  music  by  the 
people,  Grass  roots  musk.  Be  a grass 
root.  Liberate  money,  old  amplifiers, 
new  amplifiers,  a bass  guitar,  ten  bugles, 
and  a keyboard  instrument.  Call  Marc  or 
Charlie  at  GA  1-1984,  or  send  anything 
to  S.F.  Mime  Troupe,  924  Howard  Street. 

P.S.  We  can  repair  ANYTHING. 


Mime  Troupe 
Declares  War 
On  Rock  Music 


MONEY 

WORTHLESS 

anathin 

Monday  was  the  last  day 
your  money  was  worth  any- 
thing. Some  people  may  ar- 
gue with  that  statement.  But 
Monday  was  the  last  day  the 
US  government  would  cash 
in  silver  certificates  for 
silver.  From  now  on  all 
you  can  get  for  US  paper 
money  is  more  paper 
money. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  lining 
up  at  the  Mint  on  DuBoce  Street  since 
the  government  announced  the  deadline. 
Sunday  night  the  line  had  already  started 
In  the  early  evening  for  the  8 am  open- 
ing. It  was  an  odd  looking  encampment, 
mostly  middle-class,  middle-aged.  Some 
young  people  who  hoped  to  earn  anywhere 
from  five  to  forty  bucks  by  selling  their 
places  In  line.  The  other  people  were 
mostly  there  for  the  profit,  also.  For 
one  silver  certificate  dollar  bill,  the 
government  was'handlng  out  metallic 
silver  which  you  could  turn  around  and 
sell  for  about  SI. 70  - a federal  reserve 
note  dollar  bill  plus  something  like  70 
cents  In  coins  which  don’t  ring  like  the 
old  ones  did.  No  one  seemed  very  wor- 
ried that  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
turn  In  their  money  for  metal.  "What 
good  Is  silver  anyway?"  one  young  man 
asked  me.  His  question  was  echoed  by 
almost  everyone  I talked  to. 

For  some  reason  several  people  In  the 
crowd  had  the  vague  Idea  that  the  US,  al- 
though low  on  gold  and  silver,  would  be 
able  to  back  up  Its  currency  with  plati- 
num or  uranium.  They  said  they  had 
heard  this  was  the  next  step. 

There  were  some  who  were  merely 
Intrigued  with  the  novelty  of  the  Idea  of 
having  a bar  of  silver  around  the  house. 

But  only  one  very  elderly  man  with  a long 
Bowing  gray  and  white  beard  voiced  any 
real  concern. 

"We  used  to  have  the  gold  standard  ■ 
he  said,  "and  then  they  were  running  low 
on  gold  so  they  used  the  silver  to  back  It 
UP.  And  n,at  was  okay.  Then  they  made  It 
Illegal  to  own  gold.  Now  they1  re  taking  the 
silver  away  They’ve  only  got  enough  gold 
to  cover  25, r of  the  money  anyway.  I just 
don  t know  where  it  can  go  from  here. 

But  i m keeping  the  silver.  Until  thev 
make  that  Illegal,  at  least." 

No  one  else  seemed  worried.  They  sat 
^ tenches  or  lounged  along  the  slde- 
w alk  at  the  Mint  entrance , casually  count- 
lng  out  their  pieces  of  green  paper  with 
no  thought  of  being  robbed,  waiting  for 
their  number  to  be  called,  as  others  were 
probably  waiting  In  New  York,  and  as  no 
one  win  ever  wait  again,  to  take  home 
their  pocketful  of  silver. 
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LIBERALS, SAINTS, COMMISSIONS, TEARS 


A guest  editorial  from  the  Mississippi 
Newsletter,  published  In  Tougaloo, 
Mississippi: 

When  I first  heard  about  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy being  shot,  I thought:  “Poor  Bobby. 
Nobody  loves  a ‘liberal’  these  days.  Folks 
really  should  take  a stand  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  then  at  least  SOMEBODY  will 
stick  up  for  them.  Those  who  try  to  make 
everybody  happy  end  up  with  everybody 
hating  them."  And  that’s  pretty  much 
true.  Liberals  pretend  to  be  friends  of 
the  poor,  of  black  people,  or  anybody  else 
who  Is  outside  the  System  and  might 
make  trouble  for  It. 

Sometimes  the  liberals  fool  some  of  us 
for  a time.  But  we  catch  on  after  a while, 
and  then  we  are  angry.  We  don’t  like 
fake  friends;  we  would  sooner  deal  with 
honest  enemies.  But  some  of  our  enemies 
are  running  so  scared  that  they  think  the 
liberals  mean  what  they  say  to  us.  So 
they  get  mad  at  them,  and  they  stay  mad, 
because  they  don’t  see  that  the  nice  things 
which  are  promised  to  us  never  really 
happen. 

The  people  who  want  to  keep  their  "way 
of  life"  just  the  way  it  is  (or  the  way  they 
THINK  it  is)  are  so  scared  that  they  can’ t 
tell  the  difference  between  saying  and 
doing,  So  they  think  the  liberals  are  on 
our  side,  when  really  they  are  a bigger 
danger  to  us  thanaretheout-in-the-open 
enemies  of  our  cause. 

So,  somebody  shoots  a big  liberal 
leader,  and  everybody  plays  the  same 
record  all  over  again:  the  conservatives 
(that’s  the  “keep-lt-Iike-it-ls”  crowd) 
are  happy  because  they  think  they  have 
one  less  enemy.  Our  people  do  the  strange 
bit  about  making  a saint  out  of  anybody 
who  gets  killed  (like  the  Jack  Kennedy 


Holy  Pictures  In  so  many  Black  Missis- 
sippi homes).  Everybody  on  radio  and  TV 
puts  on  serious  faces  and  reverent  voices 
and  tells  the  life  story  of  the  deceased  or 
says  wonderful  things  about  him.  And,  of 
course,  we  mustn’t  forget  the  President. 

i 

If  he  wasn't  the  one  who  got  shot,  then 
he  puts  on  a sad  face  and  makes  a solemn 
statement.  He  always  "deplores"  vio- 
lence — and  says  violence  will  not  be 
tolerated.  (And  what  THAT  means  is  that 
WE  had  better  watch  out,  and  that  THEY 
are  getting  the  public  ready  to  accept  the 
arrest  or  killing  of  our  leaders.)  Then  he 
says  we  should  pray"  for  peace  and  bro- 
therhood — while  hfe  orders  our  young 
men  to  murder  the  innocent  people  of 
Vietnam  (or  whatever  country  the  U.S. 
is  wrecking  at  the  moment). 

And  then  he  appoints  a Commission 
to  Study  the  Problem.  This  last  one  was 
a real  doozy:  He  appointed  a Commission 
to  Study  Violence  In  Our  Way  of  Life. 
He  tells  this  Panel  of  Distinguished  Citi- 
zens to  find  out  how  come  we  so  violent. 
How  come  we  shoot  up  each  other  so 
much?  How  come  violence  runs  all 
through  our  Society,  poisoning  it  every- 
where? 

Oh,  come  OFF  It,  Lyndon!  You  don't 
need  all  those  rich,  famous  folks  to  spend 
their  (no  doubt)  valuable  time  doing  a 
study  like  that.  Right  In  your  back  yard 
are  several  thousand  folks  who  really 
KNOW  something  about  violence.  They 
are  poor  people  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  camped  between  that 
ugly  monument  to  a slave-holder  named 
George  Washington  and  one  to  another 
liberal- who- got- shot  (and  thereby  be- 
came holy). 

Those  are  the  folks,  who  can  tell  you 
all  about  violence,  because  you  see,  Lyn- 


don, what  causes  violence  is  violence. 
Killing  people  is  violence,  and  you  die 
just  as  dead  from  hunger  as  from  bullets. 
Teaching  men  to  kill  is  violence,  and  you 
and  your  generals  have  taught  millions  of 
young  Americans  to  kill  Innocent  people 
all  over  the  world  so  that  you  and  the 
Kennedys  and  the  Rockefellers  can  get 
richer. 

Even  If  your  “Blue  Ribbon  Panel”  does 
tell  you  the  causes  of  violence  in  Ameri- 
ca, you  won’t  believe  them,  Lyndon.  Y'our 
"riot  commission"  told  you  that  the  cause 
of  Black  “riots"  is  white  racism.  But  you 
didn't  seem  to  be  listening.  They  said 
jobs  and  houses  are  needed  by  the  mil- 
lions and  the  schopls  are  in  bad  shape. 
You  did  nothing  about  that.  You  didn’t 
even  let  them  print  the  report  on  Cam- 
bridge, Maryland,  because  it  said  that 
Rap  Brown  did  NOT  cause  the  riot  there. 
Y’ou  couldn't  keep  Rap  in  prison  if  THAT 
got  out. 

So  you  see,  friends,  LBJ  stands  there 
and  lies,  as  usual  And  all  the  newsmen 
stand  there  and  lie.  And,  in  the  film  clips 
they  showed  of  Bobby  Kennedy,  he  stood 
there  and  lied,  too.  Then  everybody  is 
shocked  when  one  of  them  gets  shot. 

The  only  question  now  seems  to  be, 
was  Bobby  Kennedy  shot  by  an  Arab 
freedom  fighter  because  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment uses  Israel  to  wreck  Arab  free- 
dom, or  will  it  turn  out  that  a government 
agent  put  the  idea  in  his  head? 

Whichever  it  Is,  just  don’t  ask  me  to 
cry. 

(Mississippi  Newsletter  Is  published 
by  Freedom  Information  Service,  Box 
120,  Tougaloo,  Miss.  39174.  They  are  the 
best  remnant  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party.  If  you  want  the  news- 
letter, send  them  some  money,  and  if  you 
don’t  want  the  newsletter,  send  them 
some  money  anyway.) 
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Bill  Graham 
Mayor  Alioto 
Pop  Festival 

sandy  darllngton 

Mayor  Alioto  got  together  with  BUI 
Graham  and  said  something  like,  ‘Look, 
the  Monterey  Pop  Festival  didn’t  happen 
again.  We  should  have  a pop  festival,  be- 
cause this  Is  The  Place,  etc.  I hear  you1  re 
good  at  these  things.  How  about  setting 
one  up?"  In  other  words,  a preliminary 
conversaUon  about  the  possibility  of  a 
Monterey-type  Pop  Festival  In  San  Fran- 
cisco run  with  the  cooperation  of  the  City. 
What  exactly  this  cooperation  could  be 
won’t  be  clear  until  the  "Festival"  pos- 
sibilities are  clearer. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  Festival 
would  be  around  September  and  outdoors. 
Graham  says  that  the  only  place  he  would 
at  present  consider  holding  It  within  the 
City  Is  Golden  Gate  Park.  1 first  gathered, 
from  the  menUon  In  Herb  Caen’s  col- 
umn, that  this  Festival  would  present  the 
local  groups  mainly.  Not  so.  The  Mayor 
AND  Graham  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
Monterey-type  thing,  but  pertinent  to  this 
year. 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CAMP.  FROM  A WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 

the  Mountain  With  Rev. 


Abernathy 


“I've  been  to  the  moun- 
tain,'’ said  Martin  Luther 
King.  Reverend  Ralph  Ab- 
ernathy often  quoted  the 
phrase  in  his  campaign  to 
mobilize  the  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington.  He 
marched  the  poor  up  the 

mountain and  marched 

them  right  down  again  Mon- 
day in  what  The  New  York 
Times  called  “a  finale  pre- 
arranged with  Government 
officials  to  avoid  violence.” 
Stan  Weir,  writing  shortly 
before  Resurrection  City 
closed  down,  tells  it  like  it 
was: 

stan  weir 

In  the  half  mile  that  separates  the 
Washington  and  Lincoln  monuments  is 
the  postcard-famous  Reflection  Pool.  Its 
banks  are  lined  with  the  cherry  trees 
whose  April  blossoms  attract  thousands 
of  bent-neck  camera  packers  to  this  seat 
of  government,  company  town  and  center 
of  tourism.  Between  the  Reflection  Pool 
and  the  Potomac  lies  Resurrection  City, 
a five  minute  stroll  to  the  home  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  a fifteen  minute  walk  to  the 
Capitol. 

This  "City  of  the  Poor"  has  presented 
thousands  of  liberals,  white  and  black, 
with  a unique  opportunity  to  momentarily 
visit  with  and  observe  people  who  come 
from  the  ghettos  to  which  the  affluent 
have  lost  access. 

The  people  of  "The  City"  are  housed 
in  triangular  tent-shaped  shelters  made 
of  raw  4x8  foot  plywood  slabs.  Most  of 
their  days  and  nights  are  spent  In  pre- 
paring and  eating  food,  and  trying  to  stay 
clean  and  dry.  Just  their  body  weight 
makes  their  plywood  floors  sink  deeper 
r*to  the  mud  each  day.  It  has  rained  dur- 
17  of  the  32  days  since  Resurrection 
City  was  built,  and  the  rains  have  been 
warm  and  hard,  the  humidity  commonly 
above  85%. 

When  the  residents  first  arrived  they 
ormed  themselves  Into  enclaves  repre- 
senting the  cities  and  regions  from  which 
ey  came.  On  the  sides  of  their  new 
omes  they  painted  signs  to  announce 
neir  identity  and  more Motown ."  "Shy- 
n M 'Slsters  of  Watts  for  Human  Dlg- 
>.  "Apatche  the  Known  Stone  Lover," 


“Chicano  Power,”  "Wanted,  Girls,  In- 
side, No  Waiting,"  “This  is  6 Fang.  J. 
Dog,"  “Dogtown,  Pa.,"  “Jersey  Jets." 
On  "Hunger’s  Wall"  erected  next  to  “City 
Hall"  where  paints  and  brushes  are 
always  available:  'Uhuru  or  Revolution," 
‘Cuba  Libre,"  ‘Down  With  Black  Trai- 
tors," “Tierra  o Muerte,"  and  a flower 
drawing  with  the  plea,  ‘Love  Viet  Cong." 

No  signs  have  been  drawn  on  the  mo- 
bile chemical  toilets,  rented  with  the 
City’s  money.  No  one  wants  to  linger 
near  them  for  long.  They  are  disinfected 
dally,  but  they  are  the  main  source  of 
the  stench  that  lays  on  the  city  like  a 
swamp  fog  and  Increases  geometrically 
when  rains  flood  the  grounds. 

Last  Sunday  the  sunshine  dried  the  mud 
for  two  days  and  I sat  a distance  from  the 
tent  church  watching  and  listening  to  a 
10  year  old  black  preacher  turn  on  the 
worshippers  with  a song  before  launching 
his  fundamentalist  sermon.  In  the  hutch 
nearest  me  an  elderly  woman  with  dis- 
eased limbs  knelt  on  her  makeshift  bed 
scraping  clay  from  her  floor  with  a stick 
while  praying.  She  finished,  got  up  and 
swept  thoroughly  around  the  makeshift 
beds  and  placed  a chair  outside  her  oil- 
cloth door  on  a warehouse  pallet  board. 
As  she  sat,  the  legs  of  the  chair  slipped 
between  the  pallet’s  slats.  She  fell  and 
lay  unable  to  rise  until  help  was  offered. 

Not  all  the  Infirmities  in  the  City  came 
with  old  age.  Infant,  child,  teenage  and 
young  adult  Resurrection  citizens  with 


disease-induced  deformities  that  are 
seldom  seen  in  middle  class  neighbor- 
hoods, drag  and  shuffle  the  paths  of  their 
new  city. 

At  the  Child  Care  Center  a young 
mother  drops  off  her  four  month  old 
infant  — who  has  never  fed  other  than  at 
the  breast  — for  what  turns  Into  a nine 
hour  stint.  The  city’ solder  children  dally 
Invade  the  center  and  destroy  all  order 
and  toys  meant  for  preschoolers.  They 
have  had  no  toys,  and  SHARE  Is  an  un- 
known concept.  They  accumulate  and  then 
fight  to  protect  their  hoard  from  raiding 
parties.  The  smaller  children  stand  by, 
fearful  and  fascinated. 

This  Is  not  a love  city  with  all  the 
residents  busy  at  their  chores  humming 
“We  Shall  Overcome."  There  are  ten- 
sions. There  are  teenage  citizens  who 
arrived  here  In  groups  with  the  struc- 
ture of  their  gang  survival-units,  formed 
In  home  ghettos,  still  Intact.  At  first 
they  were  a source  of  tension  for  other 
citizens,  black  as  well  as  white,  A large 
Chicago  unit  built  Its  shelters  as  a 
separate  village  and  sealed  It  off  with  a 
fence. 

Less  cohesive  than  the  blacks,  num- 
bers of  young  Appalachian  whites  and 
southerners  who  did  not  come  to  Resur- 
rection to  either  abide  abuse  or  "free- 
dom ride,"  stayed  close  together  at  first. 
But  like  the  black  fence- builders  from 
Chicago  they  found  that  life  In  the  City 
cont.on  pg,  16 


The  Great  Cable  Car  Plot: 
Muni  Management  vs.  Public 


our  correspondent 

The  Municipal  Railway  management  is 
plotting  to  eliminate  San  Francisco’s 
famed  cable  cars.  A request  by  Muni 
general  manager  John  Woods  to  raise 
the  cash  fare  on  cable  cars  to  a quarter 
and  other  transit  vehicles  to  twenty  cents 
is  really  a gimmick  to  discourage  the 
public  from  riding  the  railed  cars. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
city  is  trying  to  soak  tourists  for  a quar- 
ter when  It  is  the  cable  cars  that  attract 
them  to  San  Francisco  In  the  first  place. 
Many  people  In  the  tourist  trade  believe 
that  the  cable  cars  should  be  free. 

Muni  management  has  long  been  hostile 
to  the  cable  car.  They  claim  that  the  cable 
cars  are  inefficient  and  should  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  passenger  train.  All  In 
the  name  of  progress.  Once  fewer  people 


are  riding  cable  cars  the  Muni  managers 
can  argue  that  the  public  doesn’t  really 
care  about  them  and  move  for  their  dis- 
continuation. 

On  another  front  It  has  been  learned 
that  some  bus  drivers  may  by-pass  their 
union  officials  and  attend  a second  Public 
Utilities  Commission  public  hearing  July 
16  about  the  proposed  fare  Increases. 

Some  of  the  bus  drivers  are  up  In  arms 
because  muggings  and  robberies  of  bus 
drivers  are  occurring  far  too  frequently. 
They  feel  that  carrying  cash  on  the  buses 
only  attracts  such  Incidents. 

If  a way  can  be  found  so  it  Is  financially 
feasible  to  do  away  with  the  money  on 
board,  these  drivers  are  all  for  It.  They 
are  also  concerned  about  the  prospect  of 
fewer  jobs  once  the  number  of  passengers 
declines  with  a rise  In  fares. 


At  this  point  Graham's  Cosmos-ori- 
ented mind  flashes  to  the  limitless  pos- 
sibilities . . . and  to  the  truth  that  If  you'  re 
going  to  do  a Pop  Festival,  do  It  right. 
Try  to  get  all  the  groups  like  the  Beatles, 
Stones , B.  B King,  Tim  Hardin,  Fred  Nell , 
Fats  Domino  — the  real  forces  In  Popu- 
lar Music.  And  try  to  present  the  show 
someplace  where  people  who  really  care 
will  attend.  Rather  than,  say,  the  Cow 
Palace,  throw  It  “In  the  Grand  Canyon 
area." 

As  Graham  points  out,  such  a big  festi- 
val couldn't  easily  be  contained  within  the 
City,  but  maybe  It  could  be  near  enough 
so  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
still  want  to  be  Involved. 

So,  armed  with  a letter  from  the  Mayor 
to  the  effect  that  the  City  Is  behind  the 
Idea  at  this  point,  Graham  Is  writing  a 
letter  to  the  type  of  acts  he  thinks  should 
be  Involved,  listing  what  he  has  in  mind 
and  asking  for  response.  Plus  he  plans 
to  go  over  to  Europe  soon  and  “talk  with 
the  people  at  Apple." 

Graham  says  tills  Is  all  a dream  so  far, 
a million  to  one  chance,  but  why  not  try 
for  it?  So  he  Is.  We’ll  see. 


Poetry  Reading 


Dear  Sir: 

What  a disappointment  to  read  ETs 
report  of  the  All  Too  Credible  Poetry 
Reading.  Why  couldn’t  your  man  have  told 
us  that  Lew  Welch,  our  most  distin- 
guished poet,  and  apparently  alone  among 
the  locals  In  mastering  Pound' s and  Gins- 
berg* s sense  for  the  sequence  and  clarity 
of  spoken  words,  read  us  Instead  a self- 
congratulatory  sermon  (who  In  Yankee- 
land  can  claim  congratulations  now?  by 
what  right  reckon  the  modish  evasions 
accomplishments?)  that  he  announced  a 
departure  from  Western  intellect,  only  to 
introduce  a parade  of  neo-Hugo’s?  that 
Whalen  read  barber  shop  cutups  of  old 
comic  books,  lighter  than  ether?  that 
McClure’s  act  resembled  a just  used 
cock  publicly  peeling  Its  condom?  (or 
that  McClure's  vanity  had  earlier  im- 
posed a booming  public  address  between 
poet  and  noisy  audience,  remaking  the 
readers  as  tiresome  lecturers  and  cor- 
poration officials.  Welch  and  Ginsberg 
had  visibly  tried  to  start  without  — they 
can  write  and  speak;  the  others,  If  they 
can’t  speak  up,  let  ’em  stay  down.  Or 
better,  let  them  declaim  awhile  at  Ocean 
Beach,  with  the  ancients'  pebbles  on  their 
tongues.)  That  Ferlinghetti  confessed 
himself  a freak  box  addict;  ThatMeltzer 
read  us  delightful  Yiddish  jokes;  that 
Wieners . , . ? that  Ginsberg*  s magnificent 
passion  was  less  than  winning?  that 
Brautigan  was  neither  on  the  blU  nor  the 
stage? 

The  ET  owes  Its  readers  (and  the  poets) 
a better  deal  Let’s  our  guys  try  a little 
harder  next  time. 

Yours, 

Richard  Mermln,  Tlburon 
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VIETNAM  GI 


WASHINGTON  (Liberation  New s Service) 
The  servicemen’s  newspaper  VIETNAM 
GI  has  been  banned  on  several  East  Coast 
Army  bases,  GI  contacts  have  told  the 
paper.  Gls  Irom  Forts  Dlx,  Benning, 
Gordon,  and  Marines  from  Parris  Island 
and  Cherry  Point  have  reported  that  a 
written  directive  has  comedown  warning 
soldiers  not  to  accept  or  read  VIETNAM 
GI  under  threat  of  Article  15  punishment. 

VIETNAM  GI  Is  an  anti-war  monthly 
newspaper  published  by  Vietnam  veter- 
ans for  Gls,  many  In  Vietnam  Itself.  Over 
15,000  copies  are  now  distributed  free  to 
servicemen  every  month.  Supporting 
subs  for  civilians  are  $10.  If  interested 
In  distributing  the  paper  to  Gls  or  making 
a contribution,  write  to  VIETNAM  GI, 
PO  Box  9273,  Chicago  60690. 


LETTERS 


Paris  June  19 
Messieurs, 

After  have  received  a copy  of  your 
paper  by  Anita  Frankel,  I should  like  to 
know  the  subscription  rate  per  year  to 
Paris  (postpaid). 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  to  thank  you 
for  the  publication  of  the  letters  1 have 
send  to  my  best  friend  (jean-paul  Pou- 
ron). 

1 hope  they  will  help  all  the  teenagers 
to  better  know  their  french  homologous. 
And  I hope,  In  this  manner,  to  see  the 
bonds  which  tie  Berkeley  and  Paris 
tighter  so  that  these  two  Universities 
form  an  only  one  and  same  Intellectual 
pole. 

But  maybe  I am  dreaming. . . 

I wait  for  your  answer  and  I thank 
you  for  It. 

Michel 
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Cleaver  & Leary 

cont.  from  pg.  3 

When  Cleaver  finished,  most  oi  the 
crowd  stood  to  applaud  his  courage. 
Where  there  was  human  contact  Involved, 
they  would  help. 

Tim  Leary  was  sitting  on  the  gTouad 
behind  the  stage.  Seated  close  to  him,  in 
a circle,  were  some  youngsters  who 
stared  at  his  face,  and  wonder. d what 
part  in  Tim  Leary’s  life  was  played  by 
the  people  he  greeted  with  affection,  by 
the  people  who  whispered  in  his  ear. 

I asked  him  about  his  30-year  1^ 
sentence.  He  expects  the  appeal  to  be 
heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  fall 
What  are  his  chances?  Leary  boasted, 
mockingly,  of  13  other  incidents  and 
shrugged,  "That’s  longer  than  Til  live, 
man." 

Leary  is  the  proud  owner  of  the  kind 
of  smile  you  always  wanted  your  lather 
to  give  you:  wide,  bright,  seemingly 
full  of  understanding  and  approval 

A bearded  man,  wearing  an  Orthodox 
Rabbi’ s High  Holiday  Yamulka  and  hold- 
ing his  woman  in  tow,  approaches  Leary 
who  rises  to  greet  him,  The  guy1  swear- 
ing a look  which  says,  “I  don't  want  to 
bother  you  since  you’re  busy,"  and  says 
he's  real  high  on  hash  and  mescaline 
Leary  nods  approval.  Actually,  the  guy 
was  acting  like  he  wanted  to  enjoy  ms 

trip  and  sitting  there  would  be  a bummer 

He  gets  more  approval. 

Suddenly,  some  grapes  are  pas>e 
around.  No  one  refuses.  Some  hippie 
who’s  selling  hash  pipes  for  a dollar 
starts  handing  them  out,  tossing  'he® 
. around.  One  lands  in  my  lap  like 
foul  ball  I always  wanted  to  catch. 

A placid  little  blonde  next  to  me  comes 
alive  and  publicly  offers  "Opium  - 11  s 
really  opium”  to  the  give-away  merchan. 
Bravery  is  in  the  air.  A teenage  to) 
with  a devilish  grin  offers  Leary  a pipe- 
ful of  marijuana.  Leary  gives  tacit  ap- 
proval but  declines.  Thirty  years  is 
long  time.  ..... 

Paul  Krassner  says  Tim  uses  Pinker 
ton  guards  to  keep  out  uninvited  gu 
at  his  parties.  But  he  said  that  a - 
time  ago  when  the  Doctor  was  in 
business. 
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Changing  habits  m tijc  Cfjurcf) 


michele  Clark 

(Liberation  News  Service)  “Nuns  will  be 
raped,"  said  Carl  Oglesby  in  1964,  speaking 
about  the  price  of  revolution.  It  didn't  seem 
very  expensive,  when  he  said  it,  because  who 
thinks  of  nuns  as  human  beings  anyway?  Sick 
jokes,  yes.  Sexually  frigid,  surely.  Maybe  a 
little  sadistic  on  the  side.  Pale',  aging, 
stilted.  Strange  black  and  white  animals  on 
the  streets  of  New  York,  Paris,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

In  Latin  America  today,  however,  you 
might  run  into  a nun  wearing  a blouse  and 
skirt,  her  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  her  legs 
visible.  In  the  past  year,  authoritarianism 
in  some  convents  has  been  replaced  by 
participatory  democracy.  But  that's  not  all 

- that’s  hardly  anything  — that’s  only  the 
window  dressing  outside  what's  happening 
in  the  bowels  of  the  church,  inside  the  people 
who  make  up  the  church. 

“There  was  one  day  when  I was  in  training 

— we  wore  these  hats  which  came  to  a point 
in  the  front  — I was  peeling  potatoes  or 
something  and  it  was  very  tight  around  the 
ears  and  I was  sweating  andlthought:  ‘What 
am  I doing  here?'  But  then  I really  knew . . ." 
Marjorie  Bradford  Melville,  age  38,  a 
former  Maryknoll  sister.  The  black  gown, 
chastity,  material  abstinence  were,  for  her, 
in  1949,  the  unfortunate  pre-conditions  to 
totally  involving  herself  with  other  people, 
creating  a better,  more  just  society. 

She's  a married  woman  now,  an  ally  of 
guerrilla  warriors,  under  indictment  for 
destroying  Selective  Service  records.  A 
beautiful,  small  lady  who  speaks  English 
with  a slight  Spanish  lilt  and  considers  her- 
self a Catholic.  “I  tried  to  attend  church  in 
Washington,”  she  said,  “but  it  just  didn't 
make  any  sense  — the  priest  is  faraway  on 
an  altar.  A priest  should  be  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  church  isn't  the  archbishop  or 
the  diocese  — the  church  is  the  people.  It's 
the  community.  Christ’s  teaching  is  essen- 
tially that  — you  show  your  love  for  God  by 
loving  and  working  with  your  fellow  man .. . 
We  perform  the  sacraments,  break  bread, 
among  ourselves.  In  our  community.  It  has 
meaning  here.” 

§"rpSANcI5co  EXPRESS  TIMES 


In  Guatemala  where  she  spent  the  last 
thirteen  years,  she  found  that  she  reached 
people  effectively  DESPITE  her  habit, 
rather  than  because  of  it.  The  students  she 
studied  with  at  the  university  and  those  she 
taught  in  the  high  schools  had  to  overcome 
their  distrust  of  her  as  a nun,  clothed  in 
medieval  black  before  they  would  speak 
honestly  about  either  feelings  or  ideas.  “I 
used  to  think:  ‘Black  is  for  mourning  — I’m 
not  in  mourning  — I’m  alive!  Why  do  I have 
to  wear  black?’  " When  she  finally  took  off 
her  habit  and  put  on  a blue  blouse  and  grey 
skirt  her  students  cheered.  “Some  of  the 
other  sisters  thought  people  would  be  scan- 
dalized, but  everyone  loved  it.  They  said: 
‘You’re  a human  being!’  Some  of  the  rich 
families  didn't  like  it  but  that  was  because 
you  weren't  theirs  anymore;  you  didn't  be- 
long to  them  specially. " 

On  the  other  hand,  because  she  was  a 
Catholic,  she  could  speak  very  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  Guatemalan  students.  She 
could  speak  of  Christian  social  doctrines, 
of  the  church  of  life  versus  the  official 
church  of  suppression.  She  shared  the  be- 
liefs of  the  people  she  worked  with. 

The  grand  ideological  canyon  separating 
Catholicism  and  communism,  the  great  gap- 
ping hole  between  the  church  as  a tool  of  an 
elite  and  Christian  doctrines  of  social  change 
is  being  bridged.  Catholics  themselves  are 
building  the  bridge  and  Catholics  are  walking 
over  it.  The  last  encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  in 
March  1967  contained  a long,  forceful  para- 
graph against  private  property:  If  private 
property  is  not  used  for  the  common  good 
it  should  not  exist  at  all.  If  a government  is 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  it  is  not  wrong 
to  take  up  arms  against  it.  Such  encycli- 
cals — issued  by  the  present  Pope,  by  John 
the  23rd  and  Leo  the  13th,  along  with  the 
Gospels  and  the  example  of  Jesus  — are the 
teachings  of  the  Church  upon  which  radical 
Catholics  now  base  their  lives. 

Lives  like  these  are  not  so  easy  to  live. 
The  stakes  are  high,  the  road  is  long  and 
the  enemy  everywhere.  In  1962  Sister 
Marian  Peter  (nee  Marjorie  Bradford), 
Fathers  Blaise  Bonpane,  Thomas  and  Arthur 
Melville,  all  of  the  Maryknoll  order,  started 


the  Center  for  Social  Training  in  Guatemala. 
Guatemala,  by  the  way,  is  the  country  whose 
potbellied,  malnourished  children  first 
radicalized  Ernesto  'Che'  Guevara.  A coun- 
try ruled  by  an  oligarchy  with  the  blessings 
of  United  Fruit  and  United  States  in  which 
the  average  wage  is  50<?  a day  and  the  ave- 
rage pound  of  meat  40£. 

The  university  students,  many  of  Indian 
descent,  did  not  know  why  their  country  was 
so  poor,  their  people  so  oppressed,  their  own 
freedoms  so  limited.  And  no  one  at  the  uni- 
versity was  about  to  give  them  the  answers. 

A young  man  once  said  to  Sister  Marian:  “I 
am  suffering  for  the  sifts  of  my  forefather." 
What  sins,  when,  how?  He  couldn't  say.  It 
somehow  seemed  to  him  that  his  ancestors 
must  have  done  something  terribly  evil  for 
conditions  in  Guatemala  to  be  so  hideous, 
ust  have  done  something  terribly  evil  for 
conditions  in  Guatemala  to  be  so  hideous. 

The  Center  (known  as  The  Crater,  because 
it  was  the  center  of  a brewing  volcano)  taught 
the  students  otherwise.  It  ran  intensive  week 
long,  twelve  hour  a day  seminars  on  social 
theory  — marxist,  Christian  and  capitalist. 
Classes  on  the  history  of  the  Indian  peoples 
of  Latin  America  were  held  along  with  dis- 
cussions about  methods  of  social  change. 
Yankee  Imperialism  was  analyzedat  length. 
The  concept  of  a monolithic  middle-class 
USA  held  by  most  Spanish  students  was 
broken  down.  Black  power,  Stokely  in  Cuba, 
every  leak  in  the  imperialist  dam  was  re- 
vealed. All  this  under  the  auspices  of  pre- 
sumably orthodox  priests  and  sisters. 

Ideas  are  best  used  when  they  are  lived. 
The  ideas  discussed  at  The  Crater  erupted 
into  action.  Teachers  and  pupils  traveled 
together  to  the  countryside  to  talk  to  the 
Indians,  to  listen  to  them,  to  organize 
workers,  to  teach.  They  met  with  the  Gua- 
temalan guerrillas  and  agreed  together  that 
the  time  would  come  when  they  would  have 
to  help  the  peasants  arm  themselves  against 
the  ruling  oligarchy  and  its  US  allies. 

Guatemala,  like  the  black  ghettoes,  is  a 
colony  under  siege.  The  government  versus 
the  people.  Last  year  3,000  persons  sus- 
pected of  communist  sympathies  were  mur- 
dered. “You  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 

cont,  on  8 
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PFP  Seeks  Presidential  Ticket 


Six  months  ago  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  registered  over  100,000  voters  by 
raising  the  specter  ol  a Johnson- Nixon 
contest.  Brochures  showed  pictures  of 
both  men,  with  the  slogan,  "You  Can  Do 
Better  Than  This.’ 

Time  Is  getting  short,  and  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  still  hasn’t  come  up 
with  a presidential  ticket  of  Its  own. 

The  Klng-Spock  ticket  was  moribund 
long  before  Dr.  King  was  assassinated 
In  Memphis.  But  now  It  Is  being  proposed 
with  a reverse  twist  — a Spock-Klng 
ticket,  with  Mrs.  Coretta  King  In  the 
vice-presidential  spot.  The  Idea  Is  ap- 
pealing to  the  "soft  left”  Inside  the  party, 
(which  Is  understrength  now  because 
most  of  It  has  defected  to  McCarthy). 
The  "hardleft,”  however,  mlstrustsMrs. 
King  for  her  hobnobbing  with  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  finds  Dr.  Spock  to  be  a 
kindly  man  but  a terrible  bore. 

The  hards  have  found  their  man  — with 
some  misgivings  - In  Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

The  Cleaver  candidacy  has  one  dis- 
advantage right  off:  he  Is  only  33  years 


old,  and  the  constitutional  requirement  Is 
35.  The  law  Is  not  clear  on  whether  his 
name  could  appear  on  the  ballot;  and 
wherever  the  law  has  been  unclear  in  the 
past,  state  officials  have  ruled  against 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.  If  the 
Party  cannot  get  a court  ruling  soon,  it 
will  be  In  an  awkward  position. 

Since  the  California  Secretary  of  State 
ruled  that  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
could  not  hold  a presidential  primary, 
the  party  Is  organizing  Its  own  primary 
of  sorts  during  the  weekend  of  August  3- 
4.  Simultaneous  'conventions"  will  be 
held,  one  In  Northern  California  and  one 
In  the  South.  Each  registrant  who  attends 
gets  one  vote.  During  the  first  day,  cau- 
cuses will  form  around  different  candi- 
dates or  political  perspectives.  These 
caucuses  will  choose  slates  of  delegates 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  body  as  a whole, 
on  a proportional  representation  rather 
than  a wlnner-take-all  basis.  The  dele- 
gates selected  will  go  to  a national  Peace 
and  Freedom  convention,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  two  weeks  later. 


Church  Habit 

cont.  from  7 

read  the  papers  to  see  if  anyone  you  know 
has  been  killed  or  disappeared.  You’re 
always  afraid  of  hearing  the  boots  at  the 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

In  December,  1967,  Sister  Marian, 
Bonpane,  the  Melville  brothers  and 
others,  Including  many  of  their  students, 
had  to  leave  Guatemala.  Some  were  for- 
mally expelled.  Others  found  their  pic- 
tures printed  in  a small  book  of 'sus- 
pected communists”  — an  act  which  usu- 
ally precedes  assassination  by  the  right- 
wing  terrorist  group  Mano  Blanco. 

In  January,  1968,  Thomas  Melville  and 
Marjorie  Bradford  were  married  In 
Mexico.  For  a time  they  considered  re- 
turning to  Guatemala  and  working  to- 
gether In  the  villages.  But  they  decided 
to  return  here,  instead.  Here  — their 
home  - these  United  States  — where  the 
power  wielded  by  Latin  oligarchies  (and 
Asian  oligarchies  and  African  oligarch- 
ies) is  sheltered  and  nurtured.  'We  could 
work  here  or  there,  but  here  seemed 
most  important."  They  are  working  with 
AVILA  (Avoid  Vietnam  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca). They  are  going  on  speaking  tours. 
•And,  they  are  doing  their  own  thing. 

Their  own  thing  included,  two  weeks 
ago,  the  napaiming  of  400  1-A  flips  at  a 
draft  board  In  CattonsvlUe,  Maryland. 
Marjorie  Melville,  Thomas  Melville, 
Arthur  Melville,  Blaise  Bonpane,  Phillip 
Berrlgan,  Daniel  Berrlgan  and  two  others 
walked  into  the  draft  board  office  and 
spoke  with  the  clerks.  They  took  the  files 
outside  and  burned  them  In  a wire  basket. 
They  said  a prayer.  It  will  take  months, 
maybe  years,  for  the  draft  board  to  re- 


are  safe  from  the  arm  of  the  military 
Four  hundred  young  men  can’t  go.  The 
Melvilles  and  the  others  are  under  both 
federal  and  state  Indictments. 

"It  happened  gradually.  But  I guess  It 
began  when  I Stopped  listening  to  other 
people  - and  began  to  do  what  Ibeli-.ed 
to-be  right  without  asking  my  superiors. 
I lived  in  a building  with  eighteen  other 
sisters.  You  know  — you  have  everything 
you  want  there.  You’ve  taken  vows  ol 
poverty  — but  that  means  you  don't  go 
around  spending  money  on  a lot  of  things 
You  have  all  your  material  needs  taken 
care  of  — food,  shelter,  companionship. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  you  ask  a su- 
perior and  follow  her  advice.  But  when 
you  give  that  up  — some  people  need 
that  — everyone  needs  security  of  some 
sort  — you’re  out  in  the  cold.  You  think: 
Oh,  Til  make  new  friends  — but  you're 
really  out  there  all  alone." 


WE  ARE  HUNGRY 

I am  writing  for  clothing  and  food,  we 
need  it  very  bad  here  at  Marks,  Missis- 
sippi. There  have  been  some  truck  come 
in  here  to  Marks,  Miss.,  but  the  poor 
peoples  did  not  get  theirs,  the  so  call  big 
shot  got  all  the  best  of  the  food  and 
clothing  so  many  poor  people  did  not  ge 
anything. 

1 am  hungry  and  so  are  many  more  so 
please  send  some  food  here  to  this  no. 
512  Third  St.,  Marks,  Miss. 

If  this  Is  not  the  right  address  please 
refer  it  to  the  right  address.  And  please 
send  some  one  with  the  food  and  c lothing 
You  can  call  this  no.  326-8604  an 
will  get  the  call.  Thanks  so  much, 

Mrs.  S.C.  Rose  Kendrick 
512  Third  St.,  Marks,  Miss. 


Peace  and  Freedom  Meeting: 

Dr.  Spock  for  President 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  for  V-P 

June  27  8pm  4 Le  Conte,  UC,  Berkeley 
841-2972 

Sponsored  by  the  Spock-King  Campaign  Committee 
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furbish  these  files.  (There  are  no  dupli- 
cates.) In  the  meantime  400  young  men  

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TI-MtS 


PANTHERS  PLAY 
FILLMORE  EAST 


Leroi  Jones  and  Black  Panther  Party  chairman  Bobby 
Seale  played  Bill  Graham's  Fillmore  East  on  May  21,  and 
for  weeks  after  radical  white  New  Yorkers  debated 
whether  Seale  was  a racist.  He  said,  “We  hate  white  peo- 
ple," yes  he  did.  And  a moment  later  he  said,  “I  wouldn't 
stoop  to  thelevelofaKuKluxKlansman  and  hate  a person 
for  the  color  of  his  skin."  Which  did  you  hear,  and  which 
did  he  mean? 

“When  I was  in  school  and  a white  liberal  would  walk 
by  me,  I used  to  come  up  with  my  knife  and  say,  ‘Give  me 
your  lunch  money  or  I'll  cut  your  gut  out.'  And  he'd  give 
me  his  lunch  money.  Pretty  soon  I’d  say  to  him,  ‘Tomor- 
row, you  bring  two  dollars.'  And  the  next  day  he'd  bring 
the  two  dollars.  Because  that  two  dollars  was  mine,  I took 
it,  a 400-year-old  debt  ....Liberals,  you  are  in  this  posi- 
tion and  you  can  just  go  and  tell  the  principal  because  he 
can't  do  nothing  anymore.  Liberals,  I'm  going  to  force 
you  to  support  the  black  liberation  movement." 

Although  there  weren't  any  knives  in  evidence  at  the 
Fillmore  East,  it  looked  like  extortion  to  some  — but  not 
to  others,  and  the  debate  raged  in  the  letters  column  of 
the  Village  Voice. 

Now  the  reverberations  are  reaching  the  Bay  Area,  and 
confused  versions  are  circulating.  Here  is  an  account 
which  puts  the  words  in  their  context: 


paul  samberg 


Prowl  cars  turn  every  corner  of  the 
night.  Drugs  keep  flowing.  The  people 
move  Into  the  streets.  Spring  has  Invaded 
the  Lower  East  Side.  And  while  a black 
flag  flutters  in  the  hot  wind  of  potential 
insurrection  on  the  corner  of  St.  Marks 
Place  and  Second  Avenue,  down  the  block 
at  Fillmore  East  an  impatient  crowd 
pushes  through  the  doors.  Blacks  and 
whites  fill  all  the  seats  of  the  Immense 
old  theatre  (owned  by  Billy  Graham). 
They  sit.  A few  heads  feel  themselves 
gathering  cobwebs.  Hands  begin  clapping 
rhythmically.  The  hands  are  white.  The 
blacks  wait. 


A single  spotlight;  front  stage  right. 
The  young  black  MC  says  It’s  too  bad 
he1  s late  but . . . black  power!  The  spec- 
tacle is  on.  Black  man  after  black  man 
saying  black,  black,  black.  Ferguson, 
the  Rifle-Man,  framed  for  murder,  tells 
his  people:  the  man  is  moving  into  his 
extermination  act  very  seriously.  All  you 
Ne.,  York  niggers  better  get  on  a train 
and  steam  on  out.  New  York  City  admits 
lo  a uniformed  police  force  of  28,000. 
Ferguson  is  extremely  pessimistic. 

Here  comes  LeRoi  Jones,  up  from 
Newark  complete  with  African  garb  and 
body  guards.  Jones  is  Jones.  He  wastes 
no  time  annihilating  the  white  half  of  the 
audience  with  words.  Then  he  puts  on  a 
Play.  The  first  act  is  a dark  empty  stage, 
a dark  theatre  and  echoing  black  voices. 
One  cosmic  voice  emerges;  black  is 
beautiful,  black  is  brave,  black  is  strong, 
black  Is  tender.. .every  positive  adjective 
in  the  dictionary. . . black  is  beyond  time 
and  space.  Then  it  is  the  future  race  of 
black  rulers  of  the  planet  communicating 
back  to  us  dwellers  In  the  present 
(through  the  oracle  of  Jones'  mouth). 

e future  race  of  black  kings  and  queens 
Praises  its  ancestors,  assures  them  that 
"e  r blood  will  be  a bridge  to  the  New 
black. 

The  second  act  takes  place  on  a lighted 
ge.  An  absurd  surreal  episode  ends 
ith  young  cool  black  man  facing  the  audi- 
ence, pointing  a gun.  “Whitey  get  out". .. 
nil  bam,  bam  he  unloads  his  gun  at  us 
• Get  out  of  the  world." 

°nes  1125  50116  to  the  logical  extreme, 
whitey  exterminated.  Black  raised  be- 
n lime  and  space-  111  words,  however. 
half.?6  Ume  Jones'  P^y  Is  over,  almost 
the  theatre  is  empty,  it's  late,  any- 
> Good  to  go  home  and  ball  In  a mild 
^rlng  night  like  this. 

SpotHght;  front  stage  right  - Kathleen 
j- leaver.  From  a distance  she  is  beautl- 
nu.  poised,  articulate.  The  black  bour- 
“ couPle  In  front  jive  and  eat  popcorn, 
0nly  on  an  occasional  black 
r cliche  in  Kathleen’s  speech. 


The  spectacle  is  degenerating,  in  the 
audience. 

And  finally,  Bobby  Seale.  Illuminated 
by  a spotlight,  surrounded  by  silent  body- 
guards, he  Is  clean  and  hard.  “Turn  on 
the  house  lights.  I want  to  see  my  audi- 
ence." Technicians  scramble.  Isolated 
comments  hang  high  in  the  theatre. 
"Seale  wants  the  house  lights." 

The  theatre  is  exposed.  There  are 
whites  in  the  audience!  Seale  starts  off 
slow.  He  says  he’s  glad  Leroi  preceded 
him.  It’s  important  to  develop  and  raise 
black  consciousness.  He  says  he’s  glad 
to  be  In  New  York.  He  takes  a cigarette 
from  his  pocket.  His  teenage  bodyguard 
fumbles  with  a match,  lights  Seale’s 
cigarette  and  retreats  into  a silent  Im- 
mobile position.  On  stage,  the  Black 
Panthers  are  a rigid  hierarchy.  Seale  is 
Authority.  But  Seale  refers  to  another 
authority.  What’s  power?  he  asks.  Well, 
he  answers,  as  Huey  P.  Newton  says, 
power  is  the  ability  to  define  phenomenon 
and  make  it  act  in  the  desired  manner. 
Later:  What's  reality?  As  Huey  P.  New- 
ton says,  reality  is.  . . Huey  P.  Newton. 
Huey  P.  Newton.  Bringing  it  all  back 
home  — to  the  Bay  Area. 

The  Black  Panthers  are  In  New  York 
to  bring  money  back  to  the  Bay  Area. 
They  succeed.  The  black  MC  reminds 
the  audience  that  if  we’re  good  for  any- 
thing, we’re  good  for  money.  Now,  he’d 
like  us  to  give  voluntarily.  He’d  like  us 
to  give  a little  bit  more.  He’d  like  us  to 
give  voluntarily  but  there’s  the  example 
of  the  NLF  checkpoint  charlie  making 
SURE  the  peasants  hand  over  their  rice. 
The  Panthers  don’t  want  to  have  to  set 
up  check  points  at  the  theatre  exits.  They 
want  us  to  give  voluntarily.  The  money 
flows.  Check  points  aren’t  established. 
Leroi  Jones  has  the  blank,  symbolic  gun. 
He  fires  it  indiscriminately  — spread  the 
symbol.  Seale  has  the  physical-death  gun. 
He  doesn't  use  it  on  the  audience  — 
discipline. 

Seale  talks  guns  from  experience  in  the 
Bay  Area.  What’s  his  message  to  New 
York?  Will  he  adjust  it  to  the  different 
social  reality? 

First,  not  a word  about  working  with 
whites  for  tactical  reasons  in  specific 
situations.  Seale  comes  down  heavy  on 
whites.  The  next  white  man  who  comes 
up  to  me  and  asks  if  I hate  him  because 
he's  white,  Tm  going  to  kick  his  ass. 
Legitimate.  What  comes  across,  how- 
ever, is  the  stance:  Tm  going  to  kick  your 
ass.  And  behind  Seale  are  the  silent  young 
bodyguards.  Seale  takes  out  another  cig- 
arette. A bodyguard  lights  it,  then  re- 
treats into  his  disciplined  position.  An 
idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Panthers  in  a 
riot  situation  begins  to  emerge. 

cont.  on  pg  16 
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Iranian  Activist 
Busted  in  Capitol 

wayne  colllns 

Khosoro  Kalantarl,  well  known  Iranian 
activist  at  San  Francisco  State  CoUege, 
was  arrested  in  Washington  last  week  on 
charges  of  disturbing  the  peace  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  “speaking  before  the 
White  House."  Released  on  $5,000  ball, 
he  is  now  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  until  his  trial  on  July  25. 

FBI  agents  made  the  arrest  when 
Kalantarl  attempted  to  picket  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  In  Washington  to  arrange  a 
$600,000,000  arms  deal  necessitated 
("unimpeachable  sources"  tell  us)  by  the 
British  pullout  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Kalantarl  was  carrying  a banner  alerting 
passers-by  to  the  obvious  homicidal  ten- 
dencies of  his  ruler.  Apparently  the  FBI 
agents  objected  to  the  message  on  Kalan- 
tari’s  banner  and  he  in  turn  objected  to 
their  objections. 

Kalantarl  ate  dinner  in  Jail  The  Shah 
ate  as  guest  of  honor  at  a White  House 
banquet,  and  left  the  next  day  to  look  at 
supersonic  fighter-interceptors  and 
other  royal  playthings. 

Iranian  students  plan  a car  caravan  to 
Washington  for  Kalantarl' s trial  on  July 
27.  Information  is  available  at  Iran 
House,  2516  Durant  Street,  Berkeley, 
or  at  PO  Box  808,  Berkeley. 


The  mountain  labored 
and  brought  forth  a mouse, 
a charming  little  mouse,  as  the 
pictures  show, 
but  still  a mouse. 

Several  thousand  San  Franciscans 
had  fun  in  the  parks, 
but  seven  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  others 

didn't  even  know  it  was  a holiday. 
The  news  of  the  summer  solstice 
came  to  them  mostly  through 
a full-page  ad 
in  Friday's  Chronicle: 
“Benson  & Hedges  100's 
Brings  You  June  21, 

The  Longest  Day  Of  The  Year." 
Nothing  much  happened 
in  the  streets: 
and  in  the  parks, 
most  people  waited  to  see 
what  entertainment  “the  Diggers" 
would  provide. 

Things  did  not  “spring  loose" 
on  the  solstice, 
not  this  time. 

But  have  faith; 
and  next  time, 
be  a Digger  yourself. 


photographs  by 
HANK  MEALS 
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A REVUE 

OF  YOU 
&ME 


sandy  darlington 

I wanted  to  write  to  you,  and  reviewing 
seemed  like  an  easy  way  to  start.  The  sub- 
ject was  anything  I got  with  that  week,  any- 
thing I could  use  as  a frame  to  hang  a pic- 
ture on,  a starting  point  for  conversation. 
We  all  use  these  icebreakers,  suchas,  “Gee, 
my  poodle  really  seems  to  like  your  poodle, 
Miss,"  or  “What  kind  of  oil  do  you  use  in 
your  Triumph?"  There’s  really  no  differ- 
ence between  that  and  “We  went  to  the 
Carousel  last  night  and  Big  Brother  was 
out  of  sight!” 

The  trouble  is  that  such  beginnings  can 
become  the  Center  all  too  easily,  and  the 
subject  can  dominate  the  people,  like  an 
Assembly  Line.  So  it  happened  that  in  the 
middle  of  my  dream  conversation,  I was 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  Spectre  of  a Com- 
posite Reader. . .some  poor  dude  who'd  been 
following  my  words  right  along  and  now  dug 
Marvel  Comics,  Godard,  the  Who,  the  Float- 
ing Lotus  Magic  Opera,  was  confused  by  the 
KMPX  strike,  wished  he'd  been  at  Country 
Joe's  Wedding  but  owned  all  the  Fish  LPs  by 
now,  and  ate  at  the  Carousel  ...  a kind  of 
hippie  version  of  the  Playboy  Man...  some- 
body who  thought  it  was  all  right  to  follow 
orders  as  long  as  they  were  groovy  orders. 

And  meanwhile  his  world  is  blowing  up 
under  him,  and  he  turns  to  me  and  says, 
“But  you  said  we  were  all  flower  children," 
and  I say,  “But  I never  . . .",  but  he’s 
freaked  out  and  can’t  hear.  And  I wonder, 
O Geez  was  I standing  between  this  kid  and 
a Si's  Burger,  the  only  real  nourishment 
he  had.  And  I am  so  horrified  at  this  vision 
that  I rush  off  the  page  strangling,  down 
past  the  bottom  of  the  cooking  strip,  and 
am  never  heard  from  again. 

Arggghh  no  no  that's  not  what  I meant. 
As  I hang  out  at  dance  halls,  parks,  fiddle 
contests,  Free  City  Conventions  and  all, 


the  moments  accumulate.  It  is  not  a series 
of  events,  it  is  a way  of  life.  We're  living 
in  a great  wheel  and  we  spin  from  calm 
to  tension  and  back.  I’ve  been  looking  for 
the  hope  in  it,  and  telling  you  about  it  be- 
cause it  is  an  alternative  to  the  straight 
world  that  is  shattering  around  us.  A lot  of 
people  know  this  alternative,  and  more 
SHOULD  know  it,  and  each  of  us  should  live 
it  more  deeply.  In  writing,  one  does  not 
simply  report,  one  becomes.  So  as  I tell 
you  about  it,  I involve  myself  more  deeply. 

You  should  celebrate,  you  should  love, 
you  should  cry,  you  should  feel  the  seasons, 
you  should  know  that  you  are  alive  and  act 
accordingly.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
turn  you  on  to  this.  I can  tell  you  of  street 
corners,  or  tomato  plants,  or  of  how  the 
birds  and  the  cars  make  a hum  together  in 
the  air.  I can  tell  you  that  there  is  a tall 
TV  antenna  on  our  roof.  The  birds  don't 
perch  on  it  often  because  it  offers  no  shel- 
ter from  the  wind,  and  probably  because  the 
metal  is  too  hot.  The  wire  that  is  supposed 
to  run  from  it  to  the  set  hangs  down  the  side 
of  our  house  (we  have  no  TV)  and  dangles  on 
the  ground.  When  the  wind  blows,  the  wire 
rubs  against  the  side  of  our  house  and  makes 
a sound  like  the  rigging  on  a ship  as  our 
house  sails  through  the  night. 

As  I see  these  pictures  in  my  mind,  I feel 
calm.  You  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  You 
may  or  may  not  have  seen  my  house,  but 
you've  looked  in  your  own  mirror,  or  felt 
like  magic  when  you  had  a new  dress  on,  or 
got  loaded  and  ate  weird  ice  cream.  If  I say 
blue-green  is  beautiful,  and  you  say  orange 
is  beautiful,  that's  not  an  argument,  that's 
harmony. 

Generally  friendly  tribes  of  gnomes  live 
in  my  head,  dance  down  through  my  should- 
ers and  arms  and  cause  my  fingers  to  tap 
dance  on  my  typewriter  and  tell  all  this  to 
you.  And  there  are  even  more  dark  crea- 
tures, or  are  they  worms,  who  live  in  a small 
untapped  portion  of  my  skull  and  occasion- 
ally sneak  out  in  strange  seasons  and  infest 


my  adverbs  and  sometimes  even  my  prepo- 
sitions, like  mildew  on  the  vegetables. 

It’s  a garden  of  words  that  grows  between 
us,  words  that  come  alive,  that  change  from 
definitions  to  descriptions  to  moods  as  they 
go  their  way  in  different  combinations: 

“Raindrops  fell  on  the  brown  faded  tar- 
paper of  the  shack.  No  one  answered  when 
I knocked." 

"We  walked  in  the  rain  the  first  time  we 
met,  in  Geneva,  by  the  lake.  I remember 
we  laughed  about  it  later,  in  your  room.  You 
had  on  that  silly  brown  dress  that  you'd 
brought  from  the  States.  It  had  a school- 
marm  air  about  it  that  was  so  out  of  char- 
acter that  it  turned  me  on.” 

“The  brown  faces  stood  by  the  shore  with- 
out expression  as  the  last  Italian  troops  left 
Ethiopia.  One  by  one  the  troops  went  up  the' 
gangplank,  bending  under  the  weight  of  their 
packs.  The  gangplank  sagged  and  gave  out  a 
sad  wooden  groaru-  We  have  been  defeated. 
Our  toy  tanks  are  rusted  now,  but  the  natives 
still  have  their  spears.  The  brown  faces  gave 
no  sign  of  antagonism  as  they  watched.  They 
were  like  turnstiles.  The  foreign  troops 
passed  before  their  eyes  for  the  last  time, 
and  then  click,  they  were  out  the  gate  and 
gone  from  this  land.  Rain  fell  on  the  tat- 
tered uniforms  of  the  Italian  troops.  The 
brown  people  didn't  care  about  the  rain. 
They  all  had  umbrellas.  Nobody  knew  where 
the  umbrellas  came  from.  Some  people 
thought  the  Quakers  had  sent  them." 

“She  had  brown  eyes.  I don’t  usually 
think  about  the  color  of  a girl's  eyes,  but 
I liked  to  stare  into  hers  when  I was  balling 
her.  It  was  like  I was  poised  on  a cliff  gazing 
down  into  a lagoon  that  was  all  in  shadows. 
Then  we’d  both  get  this  amazed  look,  and 
I'd  make  a perfect  high  dive  from  a long 
ways  up,  I'm  skin  diving  in  you,  baby." 

And  whatever  surfaces  we  use  to  slide 
these  moods  across  towards  egch other,  it's 
really  we  who  are  the  important  things, 
you  and  I,  because  we  are  alive.  That's 
what  I write  about. 
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Prisoners’  Service 


continued  from  page  3 

movie,  and  religious  services,  both  op- 
tional, break  up  the  time.  In  most  places 
you  can  be  outside  for  a good  part  of 
your  time.  Lights  out  by  eleven  (varying 
with  amount  of  security);  in  some  places, 
prisoners  are  allowed  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  to  stay  up  In  the  TV  room 
after  lights  out.  One  particular  Item: 
•count  time"  — a check  of  thepopulation 
— which  happens  a few  times  during  the 
day  and  also  at  night,  usually  in  the 
dormitories. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  JOB  WILL  I HAVE? 

You  have  a chance  to  express  your 
preference,  but  will  be  assigned  accord- 
ing to  prison  needs  (channeling)  There 
is  factory  work,  for  which  you  have  to 
apply,  since  it’s  very  i>opular.  You  make 
furniture  or  something  for  the  war  indus- 
try, get  paid  very  small  wages  (e  g., 
$30  per  month).  Or  you  may  be  on  the 
farm  crew,  the  construction  crews,  fire 
department,  work  on  the  kitchen  staff 
(not  recommended),  work  in  a laundry 
or  clothing  room,  machine  shop,  etc.  The 
larger  institutions  offer  courses  In  voca- 
tional training  (V  T.)  like  bricklaying, 
auto  mechanics,  welding,  woodworking, 
etc.  People  In  those  courses  work  part 
of  the  time  and  undergo  training  sessions 
as  part  of  the  forty  hours  of  the  work 
schedule.  There  are  also  a llmitednum- 
ber  of  clerical  Jobs  — 1 worked  as  a 
clerk  lo  the  Safety  Officer  at  the  reform- 
atory (light  work  load,  some  free  time 
to  read  or  write  letters);  other  people 
were  library  assistants,  chaplains’ 
clerks,  warden's  houseboys.  At  the  pri- 
son camp  to  which  I was  transferred, 

I worked  in  the  education  department, 
where  I gave  entrance  tests  (sorry,  you 
can't  get  a mark  low  enough  to  flunk 
out)  to  new  prisoners  and  taught  classes 
in  beginning  mathematics.  But  that  was  a 
rare  opportunity;  don't  expect  to  get  in- 
teresting or  even  meaningful  work. 

WHAT  ABOUT  VISITING? 

More  restricted  in  some  prisons  than 
in  others.  In  the  reformatory,  three  days 
per  week  were  allowed  for  visits;  but  in 
the  prison  camp,  only  one  per  month.  The 
visitors  had  lo  be  approved,  except  for 
immediate  family,  before  they  could 
come.  More  than  one  person  can  visit 
you  at  one  time.  Usually,  the  visiting 
room  is  a large  room  where  there  are 
small  tables  around  which  you  can  sit 
(in  plastic  chairs)  and  chat;  necking  isn't 
allowed,  but  you  can  embrace  and  kiss 
your  visitors  on  meeting  and  departing. 
No  items  are  supposed  to  be  transferred 
from  visitors  to  prisoners,  and  prisoners 
are  ‘shaken  down”  when  they  leave  the 
room.  Because  of  lack  of  privacy  and 
comfort,  and  the  strain  of  seeing  your 
loved  ones  again  many  prisoners  are 
disappointed  by  the  visits.  There  are  a 
few  people  who  have  managed  to  secure 
special  visiting  privileges  to  meet  with 
draft  resislers  outside  of  normal  visit- 
ing hours;  but  this  Is  a mixed  blessing. 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  THINGS  CAN  BE 
SENT  IN  TO  ME?  WHAT  ABOUT  COR- 
RESPONDENCE? 

Believe  it  or  not,  in  many  prisons 
you  can  receive  newspapers,  magazines, 
books  of  all  kinds  (current  exceptions: 
underground  newspapers,  Playboy  maga- 
zine, and  Grove  Press  books),  even 
phonograph  records  in  some  places  and 
games  (e.g.,WFF'N’  PROOF),  with  prior 
permission  from  the  prison,  and  If  the 
materials  are  sent  in  by  the  publisher 
or  the  bookstore  directly.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, since  obviously  people  out  of 
good  will  may  send  things  to  you  without 
your  knowledge.  Money  can  come  In,  too, 
and  it  Is  placed  in  your  commlsary  ac- 
count, where  you  may  draw  It  in  pur- 
chases — usually  once  a week  — at  the 
store.  Again,  it's  Important  to  realize 
that  the  business  of  receiving  things  In 
the  mall  is  regulated  by  one  or  two  peo- 
ple at  the  particular  prison,  and  they 
may  give  you  a hassle.  Try  to  gently 
bend  the  rules;  a protest  campaign  to 
challenge  the  rule  may  backfire  and 
cause  a regression.  Guitars  and  har- 
monicas usually  can  be  sent  in  to  you 
with  no  trouble,  and  other  Instruments 
may  be  approved.  When  you  first  enter 
the  prison,  you  are  asked  to  make  a list 
of  people  to  whom  you  wish  to  write. 


Think  about  this  before  you  go  to  prison, 
and  arrange  to  have  people  on  your  list 
who  will  write  regularly  and  send  money 
when  you  need  it.  Although  the  rule  may 
say  that  you  can  have  only  seven  or  a 
dozen  correspondents,  it  may  be  possible 
to  go  beyond  that  number  if  you  don’t 
shout  about  it.  In  some  prisons,  letters 
from  people  not  on  your  approved  list 
are  allowed  in  - but  you  can’t  write 
back  without  special  permission.  If  the 
letters  are  not  delivered  to  you,  they 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  Letters 
are  subject  to  censorship,  both  incoming 
and  outgoing,  but  many  slip  through  un- 
censored. All  incoming  mall  is  opened 
to  check  for  money;  unless  It  Is  in 
check  form,  it  will  be  placed  directly  in 
your  commissary  account.  Checks  some- 
times lie  around  for  weeks  before  pro- 
cessing is  completed.  One  discovers  how 
far  he  can  go  in  bending  the  rules  only 
by  trlal-and-error. 

WHAT  ABOUT  NON-COOPERATION? 

The  prison  routine  is  more  than  just  a 
drag;  it's  obscene  and  you  can’t  help 
noticing.  The  prison  routine  is  totalitar- 
ian, It's  unnatural;  it’s  a crime  to  put 
people  in  places  like  that,  probably  more 
of  a crime  than  the  offense  which  led  to 
the  imprisonment.  So  it’s  easy  to  feel 
that  you  shouldn’t  be  accepting  it  all  so 
casually.  In  addition,  of  course,  It’s  per- 
sonally oppressive,  and  it  gets  to  you 
after  a while.  These  thoughts  and  feelings 
prompted  me  to  refuse  to  work  occasion- 
ally; some  fellows  refused  to  work  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  imprisonment; 
in  the  Second  World  War,  a man  named 
Corbett  Bishop  refused  to  cooperate  In 
any  way  with  his  imprisonment  and 
finally  created  such  a problem  for  the 
administration  that  he  had  to  be  released. 
Next  to  slugging  a guard,  refusing  to  work 
is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  so  far  as 
the  administration  is  concerned.  There 
are  less  drastic  ways  to  express  your 
discontent  or  disapproval,  such  as  re- 
fusal to  obey  specific  orders  or  deliber- 
ate violation  of  some  restrictions.  When 
you  realize  that  you  have  the  option  of 
saying  no,  even  in  prison,  and  you  know 
the  consequences  of  that  refusal  — or  are 
willing  to  learn  — then  you  have  achieved 
an  Important  leverage.  All  choices  lead 
somewhere;  in  my  opinion,  the  decision 
to  stay  in  line  with  the  stupid  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  tyrannical  manipula- 
tion by  the  hacks  led  to  consequences 
ultimately  less  desirable  than  solitary 
confinement  or  segregation  from  the 
prisoners.  At  least  this  was  true  enough 
to  warrant  an  occasional  act  of  defiance. 
As  more  people  who  are  politically  ori- 
ented enter  the  prisons,  the  possibilities 
for  organized  noncooperation  obviously 
increase;  this  gives  us  a lever  in  obtain- 
ing specific  reforms,  and  creates  a new 
medium  for  creative  political  action  for 
those  of  us  who  view  prison  as  an  inter- 
ruption of  our  radical  activities.  And  the 
reverberations  outside  the  prison  (that 
is,  in  the  larger  prison)  maybe  substan- 
tial enough  to  bring  about  real  changes 
in  society. 

WHAT  IS  IT  LIKE  TO  BE  AN  “ EX- 
CON”  ? 

You’ll  probably  lose  some  privileges 
in  the  Great  Society;  civil  service  jobs 
will  be  closed  to  you,  as  will  be  other  jobs 
that  require  security  Investigations.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  practice  law  or  to  teach 
school  unless  you  hide  your  record. 
You’ll  lose  your  voting  privilege  inmost 
states.  And  you'll  be  conscious  — despite 
television  and  newspapers  in  prison  — 
that  you've  been  out  of  touch  with  things 
for  a while.  But  perhaps  the  limitations 
on  your  choices  will  lead  you  to  consider 
alternatives  to  the  usual  channels  In  our 
society.  In  the  movement,  your  record 
will  be  an  advantage;  somehow  the  people 
who  have  gone  through  the  prison  experi- 
ence develop  a keen  awareness  of  the 
prison  structures  that  others  in  our  so- 
ciety don't  notice.  With  regard  to  draft- 
ability:  it  is  possible  that  you  will  be  re- 
classified 1-A  and  ordered  again  to  re- 
port for  Induction;  in  other  wars,  some 
men  went  back  more  than  oncetoprison. 
In  this  war  period,  a few  have  reached 
the  stage  where  they  have  refused  Induc- 
tion a second  time,  but  1 know  of  no  re- 
prosecutlons  yet;  our  bulletin  will  carry 
news  of  new  developments  in  those  areas. 

For  further  information,  write  to; 
Mark  Twain  Column,  Box  387,  B U.  Sta- 
tion,  Boston,  Mass.  02215 
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Operation  Jericho 


in  Paris 


roy  1.  walford 

(from  the  LA  Free  Press) 

It  was  Louise  Michel,  an 
18701sh  revolutionary  French 
Jigure  known  as ‘the  red  virgin,' 
who  cried'Faisonsla  revolution 
d’abord,  on  verra  ensulte!’ 
(First  let’ s make  the  revolution, 
then  we’ll  see  what  happens.) 
Exactly  the  same  battle  cry  as 
you  can  hear  today  In  the  Sor- 
bonne  or  the  Facultede  Science! 
Yet  Louise  Michel  was  num- 
bered among  the  bomb-throw- 
ing, assassinating  anarchists  of 
the  fin  de  siecle,  and  theirs 
was  in  no  sense  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  march  today  under 
the  black  flag  in  France. 

At  a midnight  meeting  on  June 
5th  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls  of 
the  Faculte  de  Science  the  revo- 
lutionary students  decided  toseek 
contact  at  5 A.M.  next  morning 
with  the  workers  occupying  a 
central  depot  of  the  Paris  subway 
system  on  rue  Lebrun.  Tlie  early 
hour  was  an  attempt  to  circum- 
vent police  interference,  for 
union  of  students  and  workers  on 
any  large  scale  remains  the  chief 
fear  of  the  government,  the  labor 
bosses,  and  the  regular  French 
Communist  Party. 

The  students’  effort  failed, 
however,  because  the  service 
d’ordre,  duly  tipped  off  by  a com- 
plicated spy  system,  had  by  the 
early  morning  hours  sealed  off 
both  ends  of  the  street  leading 
to  the  depot  entrance.  There  was 
no  rioting.  The  dreaded  “ Mao- 
ists" were  in  fact  not  out  for 
blood. 


Seven  hours  later,  at  noon  of  the 
same  day,  the  theatrical  unions 
more  successfully  inaugurated  a 
so-called  “Operation  Jericho.”  In 
an  ordered  gathering  of  over 
1,200  they  thrice  circled  the  huge, 
round,  modern  building  of  the 
O.R.T. F.  (Radio  television  of 
France),  which  is  occupied  by 
strikers. 

The  demonstrators  carried 
banners,  including  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  theTheatre  Moustoffe, 
and  at  the  end  the  mimes  of  Paris 
with  their  banner  “for  liberty  of 
expression.”  As  they  marched 
past  the  windows  on  the  western 
curve  of  the  building,  wherefrom 
the  strikers  leaned  and  ap- 
plauded, they  set  up  a great  shout 
(mimes  too)  for  liberty  of  expres- 
sion. And  one  day  later  at  the 
same  time  “Operation  Jericho" 
would  be  carried  forward  by  the 
society  of  journalists,  next  day 
the  printers’  union,  then  the  stu- 
dents, and  so  on  by  different 
groups  each  day.  Until  the  walls 
come  tumbling  down. 

For  the  O.R.T.  F.  is  one  of  the 
central  hotspots  of  the  revolution. 
Radio-television  in  France  has 
always  been  under  tight  and  fre- 
quently exercised  governmental 
control.  The  press  here  is  mostly 
anti-gaullist,  but  there  is  in  fact 
no  newspaper  censorship.  Yet  de 
Gaulle  has  remarked, “They have 
the  newspapers,  I intend  to  keep 
the  O.R.T. F."  (It  is  at  the  same 
time  fair  to  report  that  this  cove- 
tuous  attitude  has  been  equally 
shown  by  all  previous  French  re- 
gimes; it  is  not  simply  a gaullist 
innovation). 
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During  the  first  half  of  May, 
while  the  T.V.  was  showing  old 
mqvles  and  the  radio  blaring  out 
happy  music,  you  could  hear  out- 
side your  door  the  distant  cries 
of  mobs  in  the  streets  and  the 
sound  of  exploding  tear-gas  gre- 
nades. The  contrast  for  a media 
supposed  to  carry  “news”  was  so 
great  as  to  be  degrading  to  the 
personnel  involved.  They  struck, 
not  in  this  instance  primarily  for 
economic  reasons,  but  against 
government  control  of  the  air- 
ways. 

Despite  the  strike,  the  govern- 
ment continues  broadcasting  by 
means  of  secondary  transmitters 
operated  by  the  army.  One  such 
transmitter  perches  atop  the  Eif- 
fel Tower.  The  June  7th  address 
by  General  de  Gaulle  over  this 
system  was  directed  towards  the 
elections  scheduled  for  June  23rd 
and  June  30th.  It  has  been  said  in 
certain  English-language  news- 
papers that  he  “let  himself  be 
interviewed  on  T.V.  for  the  first 
time  since  his  re-election  in 
1965."  This  is  connotatlve  bull- 
shit. For  it  was  no  “Meet  the 
Press"  type  of  Interview  but  a 
largely  staged  program  for  which 
all  questions  had  been  pre-ar- 
ranged and  answers  thought  out 
in  advance. 

It  became  clear  from  listening 
to  the  speech  that  de  Gaulle’s 
earlier  rhetorical  expression  of 
the  need  for  a “ mutation”  in  so- 
ciety was  in  fact  simply  rhetoric. 
Neither  his  government  nor  any 
government  can  come  to  terms 
with  the  modern  youth  movement 
unless  they  understand  it.  He 
clearly  does  not.  His  expressed 
ideas  for  university  reform,  for 
example,  are  for  the  schools  to 
improve  in  their  job  of  training 
students  for  specific  activities  in 
a society  in  which  they  will  be 
guaranteed  jobs  doing  what  they 
have  been  trained  for.  It  would 
seem  that  Ronald  Reagan  rides 
in  France! 

The  strike  at  the  Renault  plant 
at  the  town  of  Flins  outside  of 
Paris  was  broken  recently  by 
C.R.S.  squadrons.  The  manage- 
ment had  made  a secret  employee 
referendum,  disavowed  by  the 
unions  and  organized  without 
their  consent,  but  allegedly  show- 
ing that  a large  enough  percentage 
of  personnel  were  against  con- 
tinuing the  strike  that  police  could 
legally  be  called  to  intervene. 
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The  following  morning  two  or 
three  thousand  students  arrived 
from  Paris  to  staee  a direct 
counter-attack  against  the  police 
with  the  object  of  retaking  the 
plant.  A day-long  battle  in  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  spilled 
over  into  the  fields  of  the  neigh- 
boring countryside.  The  plant 
could  not.  be  re-taken,  partially 
because  the  Communist  labor 
unions  sided  against  the  students, 
labelling  them  as  “ provocateurs." 

The  episode  at  Flins  was 
nevertheless  important  in  defin- 
ing levels  of  student  action,  for 
(except  for  the  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental affair  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change) it  was  the  first  actual 
physical  attack  by  students  upon 
representatives  of  the  state. 

Major  nationwide  strikes  are 
still  in  effect  (June  10th)  involv- 
ing the  private  sector  of  the  eco- 
nomy: automobile  and  aviation, 
the  port  of  Bordeaux,  the  metal 
and  chemical  industries.  How- 
ever, In  the  public  sector  in- 


cluding subways,  railroads  and 
postal  services, the  strike  Is  over. 

The  present  stage  of  the  revo- 
lution is  In  many  sectors  formu- 
lallve  and  not  much  advertised  In 
the  press.  The  medical  facilities 
never  struck;  but  the  hospital  and 
research  centers  In  Paris,  until 
May  controlled  by  central  bu- 
reaucratic administration,  have 
now  broken  entirely  apart  and  are 
operating  autonomously  under 
developing  control  by  committees 
“at  the  base." 

In  this  not  as  yet  much  publi- 
cized manner  new  structures,  not 
only  for  university  and  primary 
education,  but  also  for  research, 
medical  care,  theatre,  journa- 
lism, are  beingset  up  In  the  midst 
of  an  older,  more  conventionally 
oriented  socio-economic  system. 
In  most  instances  the  government 
does  not  seem  to  be  actively  op- 
posing these  new  attempts,  and 
different  systems  operating  with- 
in the  same  country  may  find 
themselves  face  to  face. 
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Resurrection  City 


cont.  from  pg.  5 

forced  an  end  to  isolation  and  to  some  of 
the  hostility  it  breeds.  The  incidents  and 
near  Incidents  caused  by  plain  chicken- 
shit  attitudes,  the  propositions  to  the 
wives  or  girlfriends  of  others,  have  di- 
minished. Without  uniform  leadership 
from  the  top,  the  people ’and  their  natur- 
ally selected  leaders  have  made  a life  in 
Resurrection. 

From  across  the  country  the  residents 
were  brought  to  one  place.  In  close  con- 
tact with  one  another  they  were  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  It  became  ob- 
vious to  them  that  their  leaders  were  in- 
decisive and  had  no  definite  program  of 
action.  The  lack  of  organization  was  so 
great  that  the  many  offers  of  help  from 
liberal  organizations  In  Washington  in 
particular  could  not  be  taken  advantage 
of.  A course  of  action  would  start  on  one 
day  only  to  be  countermanded  on  the  next. 
The  one  ongoing  activity  in  which  the 
residents  could  participate  was  their  own 
spontaneous  discussions. 

Listening  In  on  a number  of  these  ses- 
sions one  gets  the  Impression  that  there 
is  a common  foundation  to  the  many 
Ideologies  of  the  residents:  they  reject 
giving  top  priority  to  a program  of  im- 
mediate reforms  to  aid  the  poor,  be- 
cause reforms  always  wind  up  being  a 
kind  of  charity.  The  marchers  came  to 
Resurrection  City  looking  for  ways  to 
make  big  changes.  As  this  idea  got  trans- 
mitted to  the  SCLC  leadership,  the  more 
militant  among  them,  like  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  began  to  make  public  statements 
against  the  system  that  generates  pover- 
ty. Shortly  thereafter  Jackson  was  with- 
drawn and  there  was  a period  of  quies- 
cence. During  a following  perlodofmili- 
tancy  it  seems  the  SCLC  felt  they  could 
not  keep  control  of  their  ranks  with  a 
program  that  was  related  to  Bayard 
Rustin' s Freedom  Budget.  So  without  a 
popular  program  of  their  own  they  re- 
buked both  Rustin' s ideas  and  offer  of 
aid.  But  in  the  vacuum  their  own  con- 
servatism again  reasserted  Itself,  fol- 
lowed again  by  demoralization  in  the 
ranks. 

On  the  day  after  the  assassination  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  Reies  Tijerina  called 
for  a demonstration  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing where  Dean  Rusk’s  office  is  located 
in  order  to  focus  the  blame  in  that  direc- 
tion, Whether  or  not  the  residents  had 
been  supporters  of  Kennedy  they  reacted 
to  his  murden  with  sensitivity  and  de- 
sired a demonstration.  The  SCLC  leader- 
ship balked  and  killed  the  demonstration 
by  getting  any  decision  on  it  tabled  to 
the  March's  steering  committee  where 
the  Mexican-Amerlcans  are  not  repre- 
sented. The  maneuver  was  mainly  ac- 
complished by  Reverend  Hoseah  Wil- 
liams, who  at  times  has  made  some  of 
the  more  militant  public  statements. 


At  one  point  there  were  over  2,300 
residents  in  Resurrection.  Now  there  are 
less  than  500.  More  people  want  to  come 
for  the  Big  March  on  June  19,  particu- 
larly from  Appalachia  and  the  Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan  regions,  but  the  SCLC  is  no 
longer  putting  out  money  for  bus  trans- 
portation. At  the  same  time  and  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  (June  13),  they  are 
again  making  militant  sounding  appeals 
to  the  residents  and  Reverand  Jesse 
Jackson  is  back  in  the  City. 

Hang  around  the  City  and  criticisms 
of  the  leadership  are  a major  bull  session 

topic.  One  hears  a resident  say  that  SCLC 

is  falling  apart  and  that  the  leadership  is 
using  the  people  to  get  publicity;  the 
critic’s  audience  divides  in  disagree- 
ment. Others  complain  that  the  March 
leaders  did  not  tell  the-people  that  they 
were  coming  to  Resurrection  to  live  in 
leaky  shelters  they  would  have  to  make 
themselves  or  that  there  would  be  little 
cold  water  and  no  hot  water.  Yet  this 
has  created  little  self-pity.  Probably  the 
most  common  complaint  or  criticism  is 
the  one  directed  against  most  of  the 
leadership's  life  style.  A convertible 
Firebird  with  an  SCLC  staff  sticker  on  it 
passes  by,  and  within  seconds:  "Our 
leaders  should  live  here  in  the  city  with 
us  'stead  of  uptown  in  the  good  hotels." 
“Let  them  catch  colds  and  shed  them  like 
we  have."  "If  Sidney  Poltier  and  Robert 
Culp  and  his  wife  could  do  it  so  can 
Reverends  Abernathy  and  Bevel." 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  for  anyone  - 
observer  or  camp  resident  — to  provide 
a definitive  historical  evaluation  of  the 
Poor  Peoples’  March.  It  Is  too  large  and 
complex  an  undertaking.  Society  reacts 
on  it  from  too  many  sides.  An  experience 
common  to  one  section  of  Resurrection 
may  well  have  gone  unfelt  in  others.  It 
is  certain  that  the  top  leadership  conflict 
between  the  blacks  and  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans represents  a failure.  It  is  certain 
that  the  SCLC  leadership  Is  divided  but 
then  it  is  still  traumatized  by  the  mur- 
der of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the 
leadership  vacuum  that  his  death  created. 

There  are  other  criticisms,  especially 
from  the  New  Leftists  and  the  few  hippies, 
old  leftists  and  sociologists  who  admir- 
ably put  on  their  old  clothes  and  came  to 
take  up  residence  here.  Regardless  of 
all  the  failures  and  probably  with  unin- 
tended results,  it  was  the  top  March 
leadership  who  got  the  people  here. 
Washington,  D C has  some  of  the  worst 
slums  in  the  country.  There  are  hundreds 
of  legislators  who  are  long  time  capitol 
residents  who  have  never  been  in  them. 
The  ghetto  people  here  have  rioted  but 
they  have  never  gone  calling  In  the  halls 
of  government.  The  March  changed  that. 
Congressmen  have  been  confronted  and 
picketed. 

Abernathy  has  explained  to  statesmen 
that  he  must  make  militant  statements 
in  order  to  maintain  his  position  of 
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Perhaps  anticipating  the  question  com- 
ing out  of  the  mouth  of  at  least  one  white 
chick  in  every  liberal  audience,  Seale 
tells  what  the  whites  can  do.  The  whites 
can  get  up  marches  of  half  a million  peo- 
ple supporting  black  liberation  like  they 
supported  peace  In  Vietnam.  Why  this 

when  he  knows  this  audience  isn’t  march- 
ing? (Earlier  in  the  evening,  a message 
from  Brooklyn  College  students  who  had 
just  seized  their  administration  building 
was  read  on  stage.)  Seale  has  no  direct 
use  for  New  York  whites.  His  territory 
of  action  is  the  West  Coast.  The  New 
York  whites  are  across  the  continent. 
But  wouldn't  a black  liberation  march  of 
half  a million  whites  on  the  television  In 
the  living  room  of  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can family  be  helpful? 

The  message  to  whites  has  been  ad- 
justed in  New  York.  And  Seale  won’t  re- 
lapse into  the  exact  same  position  he  left 
on  the  West  Coast  when  he  returns  to  the 
West  Coast. 

He  begins  talking  about  white  cops.  The 
pigs.  He  pronounces  "Pigs”  as  slow  as  a 
pig  through  mud.  The  pigs.  His  hatred 
is  so  deep  he  almost  caresses  the  word. 
The  pigs  are  an  occupation  force  in  the 
black  community.  The  black  community 
is  an  Internal  colony.  The  pigs  are  the 
first  phenomenon  that  must  be  made  to 
act  in  the  desired  manner.  "And  if  the 
desired  manner  is  that  the  pig  die..." 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  move  slowly, 
up  through  centuries  of  oppression,  Into 
a smile.  The  black  audience,  responds  on 
a deep  level.  Breakthrough! 

Seale  moves.  His  speech  turns  defin- 
itely into  a hard  rap.  Obliquely,  he  puts 
down  Leroi  Jones.  All  this  about  wearing 
your  hair  natural,  your  clothes  African, 
talking  Swahili  - bullshit.  The  cat  In  the 
street  ain’t  ready  for  us  cause  his  hairs 
straightened  and  he  drives  a Lincoln. 
Bullshit.  We  got  to  reach  the  cat  in  the 
street  where  he’s  at.  He’s  doing  the  loot- 
ing and  he’ll  do  the  fighting.  In  Oakland 


leadership,  and  they  have  been  pleased 
with  his  “reasonableness";  but  It  was 
Abernathy  who  led  delegations  of  poor  in 
to  see  the  heads  of  the  Justice,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture 
departments,  and  the  poor  told  them  off 
straight  for  what  must  have  been  the  first 
time. 

The  most  important  thing  about  Resur- 
rection City  may  be  the  emergence  of  the 
militant  white  poor,  a breed  that  has 
come  to  be  considered  extinct.  They  came 
in  two  blocs,  both  from  Appalachia,  one 
direct  and  one  via  the  slums  of  Chicago. 
Wanderers,  crusaders,  undisciplined 
freedom  fighters  — conflict  with  author- 
ities and  employers  is  a way  of  life  with 
them,  and  here  in  Resurrection  City  they 
have  come  to  make  some  generalizations 
about  that  cqnfllct. 


BENEFIT 
Harmony  Planning 

IRON  BUTTERFLY 
Canned  Heat 
West 
Phoenix 

Sandy  Bull 
Kaimoore 
Initial  Shock 
Wedge 

Special  Guest  Star: 
VANILLA  FUDGE 

Cow  Palace  July  12 
4pm-lam 
408-426-5871 
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1318  Grant  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  94133 
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E.M. CLARKE  REALTY 
1742  Haight 
863-8580 


STUDIO §50  UP 

3 ROOM $70  UP 

4 ROOM $80  UP 

5-6-7  ROOM $H5  UP 


HOUSES  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 


31jcrn>0oi> 

tfovcM 

18th, 19th, 20th  CENTURY 
COLLECTABLES 
1649  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley 


FILM  CLASSICS 

W.C. FIELDS  FESTIVAL 

“SIX  OF  A KIND"  & “POPPY" 

Fri.  June  28  Two  Shows 

Sat.  June  29  7:30  & 9:45 

Sun.  June  30  Adm.  $ 1 


UP  TIGHT 
WITH  THE  DRAFT? 
RESIST! 

The  Resistahce 
1321  Oak  St.,  S.F., 
626-1910 


ARMENIAN  HALL 
1563  Page  St. 

(nr.  Ashbury) 


NEW  ORLEANS  HQU 


we  . . . Now  I’m  not  trying  to  bust  up  any 
of  the  organizations  you  got  here  In  New 
York  . . . program.  You  need  a program 
the  people  can  understand.  Now  the  Black 
Panther  Party  has  a program.  There  arc- 
ten  points.  Ten  demands. 

Point  seven  is  operational.  Allpigsouj 
of  the  community.  The  people  must  be 
armed  and  disciplined.  Educated  pri- 
marily through  struggle.  The  people  must 
be  armed  and  disciplined. 

And  then  Seale  vanishes  off  stage  fol- 
lowed by  his  bodyguards.  It’s  over.  The 
Black  Panthers  have  raised  some  money 

Seale  talked  politics  and  his  stage 
presence  was  military.  He  talked  con- 
sciousness and  he  emanated  guns.  He 
came  across  hard  and  clear.  The  audi- 
ence was  mute.  Seale  talked  to  his  image 
of  the  audience.  Still,  any  white  who 
thought  black  power  leaders  weren’ t talk- 
ing about  him,  radical  him,  came  home 
with  a changed  mind.  For  even  if  he 
thought  himSELF  shielded  behind  a mis- 
taken image,  it  was  clear  that  Seale  was 
dealing  with  that  image.  This  shouldn’t 
be  forgotten,  especially  by  whites  who 
find  themselves  caught  in  a lethal  cross- 
fire between  cops  and  blacks.  The  situa- 
tion will  be  different  In  different  cities. 
How  did  the  New  York  blacks  respond  to 
Seale?  The  blacks  in  the  audience  re- 
ceived the  message.  But  would  they  act 
on  it?  New  Y'ork  is  a gargantuan  super- 
speed labyrinth  of  interrelated  power 
structures.  The  people  have  hard  eyes 
The  Panther  model  may  be  possible  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Harlem  Is  complex, 
Jaded  and  fragmented.  The  Lower  East 
Side  is  inhabited  by  blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans,  poor  and  old  European  immi- 
grants, hippies,  anarchists.  It’ snot  about 
to  be  organized  by  anyone. 


The  Panthers  are  back  on  the  West 
Coast. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIM-' 


frank  bardacke 

My  seventh  grade  gym  teacher  once 
spoiled  a whole  week  by  forcing  us  to  play 
soccer.  We  hated  the  game  because  it  was 
against  the  rules  to  touch  the  ball  with  your 
hands.  That  rule  made  soccer  seem  a party 
game  — like  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey  or 
bobbing  for  apples.  No  real  sport  would  make 
a manplay  with  a ball  that  he  could  not  touch. 
We  never  played  the  game  on  our  own,  and  to 
this  day  I have  never  seen  an  informal,  un- 
organized game  of  soccer  in  America. 

One  time  I played  in  a pickup  game  of 
soccer  on  a beach  in  Port  Said.  I couldn't 
control  the  ball  at  all,  and  the  only  thing  I 
remember  doing  well  was  hitting  the  ball 
with  my  head.  Nor  could  I get  a feel  for  the 
game,  since  the  Arabs,  true  to  character, 
were  more  interested  in  playing  grab  ass 
than  anything  else.  Arabs  are  world  cham- 
pions at  grab  ass. 

And  Americans  are  world  champions  at 
making  money.  Last  year  a few  Americans 
figured  they  could  make  some  money  off 
soccer.  They  set  up  two  soccer  leagues, 
staffed  the  teams  with  good  foreign  players, 
got  a television  contract  with  CBS,  put  up 
billboards  saying  “soccer  is  a violent 
sport,”  and  sat  back  waiting  for  the  fans  and 
money  to  come  in. 

Neither  arrived.  Very  few  people  are  in- 
terested in  watching  a game  they  have  never 
played.  Baseball,  basketball,  and  football 
are  popular  spectator  sports  because  almost 


all  Americans  have  played  them.  They  have 
grown  up  with  a ball  in  their  hands;  they 
understand  the  rhythms  of  these  games.  But 
Americans  barely  understand  the  basic 
rules  of  soccer.  Do  you  know  what  it  means 
when  a soccer  player  is  offside? 

The  money  makers  ignored  all  that.  They 
tried  to  impose  soccer  from  the  top;  they 
were  confident  that  through  the  power  of  the 
media  and  through  the  right  promotional 
techniques  they  could  “sell”  soccer  to 
Americans.  / 

After  a disastrous  first  year  the  owners 
have  stepped  up  promotion.  Billboards  were 
not  enough.  They  hired  the  English  and 
Scottish  championship  teams  for  an  Ameri- 
can tour.  These  teams  played  the  year-old 
local  teams.  The  tour  was  billed  as  the  first 
confrontation  between  English  and  American 
soccer.  The  “American”  players  and  coach- 
es are  all  foreigners.  Most  of  them  can't 
even  speak  English.  Only  the  money  is 
American, 

When  the  touring  teams  reached  Oakland 
a couple  of  weeks  ago  the  local  papers 
came  on  hard  with  the  press  release  bull- 
shit. This  was  going  to  be  the  great  world 
series  of  soccer,  the  Oakland  Tribune  said, 
admonishing  us  all  to  come  out  and  support 
our  Oakland  boys.  (The  Oakland  team  is 
about  75  percent  Yugoslavian.)  The  Tribune 
knew  better,  but  I guess  they  were  just  trying 
to  help  somebody  make  an  extra  buck. 

Quite  a few  extra  bucks  as  it  turned  out. 
The  Oakland  management  upped  the  prices  a 


dollar  on  all  the  seats,  and  almost  25,000 
people  came  out  to  see  the  game.  At  $4.50, 
$3.50  and  $3.00  a shot. 

The  game  was  pretty  much  of  a farce. 
Early  in  the  first  half  two  of  the  English 
players  were  thrown  out,  one  for  elbowing 
an  opponent  and  the  other  for  swearing  at  the 
referee.  The  announcer  explained  that  a 
player  who  is  thrown  out  cannot  be  replaced. 
So  the  English  team  had  to  play  with  two  men 
short.  Oakland  won  three  to  nothing. 

The  only  remarkable  aspect  of  the  Oakland 
performance  was  the  ease  with  which  their 
players  were  injured.  I have  never  seen  a 
more  brittle  bunch  of  athletes.  They  fell 
down  all  over  the  field.  And  they  stayed 
down  although  they  never  seemed  to  be  badly 
injured.  I complained  rather  obscenely  and 
loudly  about  this  behavior,  but  the  fan  sitting 
in  front  of  us  explained  it  to  me.  Soccer 
doesn't  have  any  time  outs,  he  said,  so  there 
is  no  way  of  squeezing  commercials  in  on 
T.V.  The  owners  told  the  players  to  fake  in- 
juries and  to  stay  down  when  they  fall.  That 
way  the  game  can  be  stopped,  commercials 
can  be  shown,  and  everybody  is  happy. 

During  the  game  the  management  revealed  • 
their  promo  special.  The  announcer  said  to 
the  crowd,  “Now  remember  the  word  is 
‘soccer  to  me'."  Then  he  paused  for  about 
thirty  seconds  and  said,  “What's  the  word?” 

“Soccer  to  me,”  the  crowd  groaned. 

‘That's  not  good  enough,"  the  announcer 
answered  and  yelled  again,  ‘What's  the 
word?” 

“Soccer  to  me.” 

“Once  more." 

“Soccer  to  me." 

“That's  fine.” 

About  the  third  time  the  announcer  went 
through  this  routine  — screaming  “what's 
the  word"  and  waiting  for  the  crowd  to  re- 
spond — my  friend  and  I answered  by  yelling 
as  loud  as  we  .could,  “fascism."  Everyone 
tried  hard  to  ignore  us. 

After  the  game  we  bumped  into  an  English 
friend  of  ours  and  we  started  kidding  him 
about  the  loss.  He  dismissed  it. 

“What  the  hell  do  you  know?  The  game  was 
a fix.  The  referees  were  obviously  bought. 
Our  players  , were  drugged  and  playing  at 
about  one-half  speed.  It  looked  like  school 
yard  soccer.  We  gave  the  game  to  Oakland 
so  they  can  make  some  money." 

He  said  it  all  with  a straight  face.  I told 
him  he  was  a bloody  English  cry  baby,  but 
I knew  that  I and  perhaps  ninety  percent  of 
the  audience  could  not  tell  a fixed  game  of 
soccer  from  a straight  one. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  stadium  we  saw  a 
young  boy  whose  father  had  bought  him  a 
soccer  ball.  The  kid  was  walking  along, 
bouncing  the  ball,  and  throwing  it  up  against 
the  wall  at  an  imaginary  basket. 
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lights  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Light 
Delightful  exotic  gourmet  food 


Frlday  & Saturday  $2.50  Sunday  $2 


Market  & Van  Ness 

INITIAL  SHOCK 
BUDDY  GUY 


Sa-’  r liANCISCO  EXPRLS^^^ES 


StaHSEmvk, 


All  handmade,  furry  purses.Afrlcan  shirts, 
and  dresses  made  to  order,  children's 
things,  sensuous  necklaces  six  feet  long, 

dresses  under  $20 and  morel !M II 

11:30  to  6 _ Tuesday  through  Saturday 

1718  Universit/  Av*  Berkeley 


843-0790 


CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 

Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 
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FRIDAY  JUNE  28 


SATURDAY  JUNE  29 


wePNESDAY  JUNE  26 

Albert  King,  Loading  Zone, 
faGttry  * Fl»n'orc-  9 pm 

^rrRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA: 
Hawks'  "Twentieth  Century-  w/ 
^Barrymore  A Carole  Lombard,  and 
Up  Baby"  w/  Cary  Grant, 
Hepburn,  2533  Tele.,  Bkly, 
{£sS50.  complete  shows  6:30  A 9:30, 

fl 

,,,-lflC  BALLET:  "Simple  Symphony  " 

F Cn)le"  "Pulclnella,"  "Auber  Pas  de 
'C  ■ *' Klsetsu,"  Presentation  Thea- 
r,°  Wrk  A Masonic,  §2.50,  studentsSl, 
175-2021 

HEDWOOD  ACRES  FAIR:  Through  Sun- 
jjf,  Eureka 

.rrlURE-  Alan  Watts  on  RoleofMystt- 
^ m western  Civilization,  Wheeler 
^florlum,  UC,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  SI. 50 

ciVDY  BULL:  Lion's  Share,  100  Cale- 
^1,  Street,  Sausallto,  332-9767,  shows 
j H 10,  midnight 

.«■  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Seatraln,  Char- 
Ijins,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  525-2221, 
though  Saturday. 

THURSDAY  JUNE  27 


FILLMORE:  Albert  King,  Loading  Zone, 
Palo,  Geary  A Fillmore,  9 pm 

TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA: 
Bward  Hawks'  "Twentieth  Century"  w/ 
kin  Barrymore  A Carole  Lombard,  and 
•Bringing  Up  Baby"  w/  Cary  Grant, 
Katherine  Hepburn,  2533  Tele.,  Bkly, 
H8-B6C‘0,  complete  shows  6:30  & 9:30,  §1 

CANYON  CINEMATHEQUE:  Films  by 

Be*  York  Ulmmakers  of  the  New  Ameri- 
can cinema.  George  Kuchar,  Ed  Emsh- 
«Uler,  Lloyd  Williams  and  Jonas  Mekas, 
156  Union,  8:30  pm,  §1 

PACIFIC  BALLET:  "Simple  Symphony,” 
•Canticle,'  “Pulclnella,"  "Auber  Pas  de 
Deuxl,"  "Klsetsu,"  Presentation  Thea- 
ter, Turk  A Masonic,  $2.50,  students $1, 
1:30,  775-2021 

S0N0MA-MARIN  FAIR:  Through  Sunday, 
Petaluma  Fairgrounds 

'FILM:  Freaks,  “Un  Chien  Andalou," 
Felhers  Point  Cinema,  4416  - 18th  St., 
8-30  pm,  861-5491 


FRIDAY  JUNE  28 


FILLMORE:  Canned  Heat,  10  Years 
Alter,  Dan  Hicks  A His  Hot  Licks,  Geary 
A Fillmore,  9 pm,  $3 

TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA: 
"The  Big  Sleep"  w/  Bogart  A Bacall, 
"Force  of  Evil"  w/  John  Garfield,  2533 
Telegraph,  Bkly,  848-8650,  complete 
shows  6:30  A 9:40,  $1 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/ Phil  Yost, 

La  Val's  Cantina, Euclldnr Hearst, Bkly, 
9:30  pm  - 1:30  am,  25?,  843-5617 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  "The  Clown  Show’ 
and  "Cry  In  the  Street"  by  Roll  Lauck- 
ner,  Encounter  Theater,  1830  Sutler, 
751-7707,  $3.50,  $2.50,  students  $1.50, 
8:30 

DANCE  CONCERT;  Xoregos  Dance  Co., 
"Spring  Song,"  “The Unicorn,"  "La Crea- 
tion du  Monde,”  “Mobiles,"  "Danse  Ma- 
cabre," Wheeler  Auditorium,  UC,  Bkly, 
8:30  pm,  642-2561,  642-3125 

MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
tre, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theatre.  11:30 
am,  1:30  A 3:30  pm,  673-0174 

PARTY:  644  Oak,  9 pm,  99?,  Girls  free, 
Workers'  League,  626-7019 

MUHAMMED  ALI:  "Ask  the  Champ  Any 
Question,"  Oakland  Auditorium,  8:30pm, 
$3,50,  $2.50  • 

SYNANON  STREET  SCENE:  Lombard  A 
Sansome,  noon  to  midnight,  $1 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  “Good  Soldier 

Schwelk,"  8:30  pm,  Interplayers,  747 
Beach,  885-5146 

AVALON:  The  Youngbloods,  It's  A Beau- 
tiful Day,  Santana  Blues  Band,  9 pm,  $3, 
Sutter  A Van  Ness 

PACIFIC  BALLET:  "Raymonds, " “3 
Gymnopedles,"  “Flower  Festival."  "Kl- 
setsu,"  "The  Incredibility  Gap."  Presen- 
tation Theater,  Turk  A Masonic,  $2.50, 
students  $1,  8:30,  775-2021 

FREE  HUEY:  Black  Panther  A PFP  plan- 
ning meeting  for  mass  mobilization  for 
trial,  55  Colton,  10  am,  free 

FILM:  W.C  Fields  Festival,  "Six  of  a 
Kind,”  “Poppy,"  Armenian  Hall,  1563 
Page,  complete  shows  7:30,  9:45,  $1 
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BRIDGE 

■Story  of  a 3-Day  Pass" 

7 A 9 

Geary  A Blake,  SK  1-3212 
CLAY 

•Closely  Watched  Trains" 

6,  7:55  A 9:50 

Fillmore  near  Clay,  FI  6-1123 

GATEWAY 

“Blow-Up" 

7:10  A 10:45 

215  Jackson,  421-3353 

LARKIN 

“Bedazzled"  w/Raquel  Welch 
6,  8 A 10 

Larkin  at  O’ Farrell,  PR  5-3811 

METRO 
•The  Graduate" 

6:15,  8:15  A 10:10 

Union  A Webster,  BA  1-8181 

MUSIC  HALL 
•Elvira  Madlgan" 

7,  8:35  A 10:05 

Larkin  off  Geary.  OR  3-4808 

RICHELIEU 

“Benjamin" 

6:15,  8 A 9:50 

Geary  near  Van  Ness,  221-8181 
SURF 

(WED)  “Battle  of  Algiers" 

A “The  Hunt" 

Irving  at  46th  Ave.,  MO  4-6300 
EAST  BAY  FLICKS 
ALBANY 

■Bedazzled"  A “Smashing  Time’ 
w/Raquel  Welch,  Lynn  Redgrave 
1115  Solano,  Albany,  LA  4-5656 

CINEMA 
•Erotlkon  TO" 

Shattuck  A Haste 
848-4300 

ELMWOOD 

"Closely  Watched  Trains" 

A “King  of  Hearts" 

College  A Ashby,  848-0931 


COMMUNION,  City  Hall,  noon,  free  city 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Patelln*  Washington 
Square  Park,  noon 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 

2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  The 
Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo"  Park,  Bkly,  6 pm, 
bring  bowl  A spoon 

OPEN  MEETING:  Peace  A Freedom 
Radical  Caucus,  8 pm,  Stiles  Hall,  Ban- 
croft A Dana,  Berkeley.  Speakers  Irom 
Black  Panther  Party,  discussion  com- 
munity projects,  housing,  rent  control, 
police  review  board. 

SATURDAY  JUNE  29 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Ludwig  Altman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor , 3 pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Ruzzante,"  Golden 
Gate  Park  Panhandle,  2 pm,  “Palelln" 
San  Pablo  Park  (Bkly),  2 pm,  GA  1-1984 

GIRLS  FREE:  Workers'  League  Party, 
64s  Oak,  guys  99?,  9 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  6 pm, 
bring  bowl  A spoon 

FREE  HUEY:  Black  Panther  A PFP  plan- 
ning meeting  for  mass  mobilization  for 
trial,  55  Colton,  10  am 

SUNDAY  JUNE  30 


BLACK  PANTHER  Photo  Show  In  July 
needs  good  photos  of  Panther  activities, 
contact  Jeff  Blankfort,  285-5170 

FOLK  DANCING  nightly,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-3929,  431-6200 

COMMITTEE,  Actor’s  Workshop:  Frl., 
Sat.,  Sun.  Tues.,  1:30-6  pm,  Committee 
Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  048-1237 

TH1NGMAKER,  Blackllght  paintings  A 
sculptures,  Wed-Sun,  t-5  pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  A Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  FD  Maurice 
House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  566-0410, 
MO  1-1472 

PUPPET  SHOW  dally,  call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209  lor  time  A places. 

SHOW:  “Navajo  Surrealism,"  Douglas 
Johnson,  “Object  to  Objects,"  Moa,  Vis- 
ionary oils  by  Patricia  Ross,  Bruno's 
Gallery,  1347  Polk  (nr  Bush),  noon-9, 
Mon-Sat,  346-9281 

VISIONARY  ART:  Rolling  Renaissance, 
new  works  by  Wilson,  Grlllln,  Moscoso, 
Mouse.  Kelly,  others;  Moore  Gallery, 
535  Sutter 

ELECTRONIC  SCULPTURE  by  Stevo 
Waldeck,  Berkeley  Art  Center,  1275  Wal- 
nut, Live  Oak  Park,  Bkly.,  Tuc-Frl,  12- 
C pm,  Sat  A Sun  11  am  - 7 pm 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  primitive  arl, 


“David  A Lisa* 


SUNDAY  JUNE  30 


'ILLMORE:  Canned  Heat,  10  Years 
liter , Dan  Hicks  A His  Hot  Licks,  Geary 
L Fillmore,  9 pm,  $3 

fELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA: 
'The  Big  Sleep*  w/  Bogart  A Bacall, 
'Force  of  Evil’  w/  John  Garfield,  2533 
telegraph,  Bkly,  848-8650,  complete 

Stews  6:30  A 9:40,  $1 

POTLUCK:  Dinner  A ecology  rap,  5:30- 
7:30,  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles  Ave., 
Chkland 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/ Phil  Yost, 
U Val's  Cantina,  Euclldnr  Hearst,  Bkly, 
3:30  pm  - 1:30  am,  25?,  843-5617 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  "The  Clown  Show" 
wd  "Cry  in  the  Street’ by  Rolf  Lauckner, 
Encounter  Theater,-  1830  Suiter,  751- 
7707,  $3.50,  $2.50,  students  $1.50,  8:30 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  "Good  Soldier 

sohwelk*  8:30  pm,  Interplayers,  747 
Beach,  885-5146 

AVALON;  The  Youngbloods,  It'sABeau- 
hful  Day,  Santana  Blues  Band,  9 pm,  $3, 
Shtter  A Van  Ness 

LECTURE:  "Black  History"  w/Mrs.  Rae 
Richardson,  1st  Unitarian  Church,  1187 
Franklin,  7;30  pm 

modern  music:  Contemporary  Com- 
posers' Culld,  “Piece  for  2 Brasses  and 
siagnetlc  Tape,"  “Rats  In  the  Wall,"  “A 
wy  In  the  Life  of  a Train,"  John  Cage's 
minutes,  33  seconds,"  San  Francisco 
vooservatory  of  Music,  8:30 

PACIFIC  BALLET:  “Raymonda,“  “3 
^Hnnopedles,'  • Flower  Festival,"  “Kls- 
*?■  'The  Incredibility  Gap,-  Presen- 
“uon  Theater,  Turk  A Masonic.  $2.50, 
Modems  $1,  8:30.775-2021 

elec,ron>o  music,  309  - 4th 
8:30  A 10:45,  $2 

PU-M:  w c.  Fields  Festival,  “Six  of  a 
pT“’  * p°PPy.‘  Armenian  Hall,  1563 
"se‘  complete  shows  7:30,  9:45,  $1 


FILLMORE:  Canned  Heat,  10  Years 
After,  Dan  Hicks  A Hts  Hot  Licks,  Geary 
A Fillmore,  9 pm,  $2.50 

TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA: 
•The  Big  Sleep"  w/  Bogart  A Bacall, 

" Force  of  Evil"  w/  John  Garfield,  2533 
Telegraph,  Bkly,  848-8650,  complete 
shows  6:30  A 9:40,  $1 

MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
tre, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theatre,  1:30 
A 3:30  pm,  673-0174 

SYNANON  STREET  SCENE:  Lombard  A 
Sansome,  10  am  to  10  pm,  $1 

SEMINAR:  On  Non-violence,  w/ attorney 
Francis  Helsler  and  Dr.  FrledyHelsler, 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Non-violence, 
Box  517,  Carmel  Valley,  408-659-4311 

AVALON:  The  Youngbloods,  It's  A Beau- 
tiful Day,  Santana  Blues  Band,  9 pm, 
$2,50,  Sutter  A Van  Ness 

FILM;  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 

FILM-DANCE  BENEFIT:  For  money  to 
complete  Black  Panther  documentary 
•I  AM  A MAN,"  2:30  pm,  "Stolen  Child- 
hood," “Come  Back  Africa,"  "Listen 
Whltey,"  "No  Game,"  "Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters," Straight  Theater,  Haight  A Cole, 

2 pm.  Dance  w/  ALL  MEN  Joy,  Curly 
Cook's  Hurdy  Curdy  Band,  Jazz  Seman- 
tics, Melting  Pot,  Mother  Earth,  Womb, 
7:30  pm,  Straight  Theater,  $2,  982-7475 

FILM:  W.C.  Fields  Festival,  "Six  of  a 
Kind,"  "Poppy*  complete  shows  7:30  A 
9:45,  $1,  1563  Page 

MONDAY  JULY  1 

FLATT  A SCRUGGS:  hungry  1,  599  Jack- 
son,  EX  7-0929,  expensive,  student  dis- 
count 

FILM:  "David  Copperfleld,"  w/  W.C 
Fields,  6:30  A 10:40  and  "Gaslight"  w/ 
Ingrid  Bergman,  8:45,  Telegraph  Reper- 
tory Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  $1, 
848-8650 

FILM  BENEFIT:  Documentary  on  Sum- 
merhlll  School,  to  benefit  Walden  School, 
2446  McKinley,  7:45  A 9 pm,  donation 

TUESDAY  JULY  2 

FILLMORE:  Steppenwolf,  Beautiful  Day, 
Credence  Clearwater,  Geary  A Fillmore, 
9 pm 

ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parent!,  dance, 

theater,  mime,  Presentation  Theater, 
2350  Turk.  8:30  pm.  567-3037 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Free  Spirits, 
Guest  Band,  1505  San  Pablo,  Berkeley, 
525-2221 


NORT11S1DE 
•Lord  of  the  Flies* 

Studio  A 

•What’s  New  Pussycat"  A "Pink  Panther" 
Studio  B 

1828  Euclid,  841-2648 
TOWER 

■Elvira  Madlgan" 

51st  A Telegraph,  Bkly 
OL  3-8022 


UNITED  ARTIST 
■Dr.  Zhivago" 
843-1487 


SHAKESPEARE:  ACT'S  "A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream"  w/ Mendelssohn  score. 
Stem  Grove,  2 pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Ruzzante."  Golden 
Gate  Park  Panhandle,  2 pm;  “Patelln," 
San  Pablo  Park,  Bkly,  2 pm,  GA  1-1984 

KING-KENNEDY  MEMORIAL  Concert: 
Washington  High  School  Auditorium,  8 
pm,  Spons  Neighborhood  Arts  Commis- 
sion, 621-0088 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  llalghl,  8-10  pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  6 pm, 
bring  bowl  A spoon 


WEDNESDAY  JUNE  26 

COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  free  city 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Farce  of  Patelln," 
Washington  Square  Park,  noon 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicom,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm.  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  Workshop,  473 
Broadway,  9:30  pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Berkeley,  6 
pm,  bring  bowl  A spoon 

BELLY  DANCING:  w/  Paula  Faith,  1748 
Haight.  MA  1-0197,  3-5  pm 

THURSDAY  JUNE  27 

COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  free  city 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Patelln,"  Washington 
Square  Park,  noon 

LECTURE:  “Signals  From  Space,"  w/ 
Dan  Q.  Posln,  professor  of  physical 
science.  Auditorium  101,  Science  Bldg., 
San  Francisco  State,  7:30  pm 

KING-KENNEDY  MEMORIAL  Concert: 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  8 pm, 
Spons  Neighborhood  Arts  Commission, 
621-0068 

LECTURE:  “Fake!,"  Dr.  Darrell  Amyx, 
UC  Art  Dept,  chairman,  145  Dwlnelle, 
UC,  Berkeley.  8:15  pm 

CHILDREN’S  HAPPENING:  Stories, 

singing,  drawing,  modeling.  Main  Libra- 
ry, Berkeley.  2:30  pm 

POOR  PEOPLES'  MARCH,  10:30  am, 
Grace  Baptist  Church,  936  Charming  Way, 
Berkeley,  march  to  City  Hall. 

POETRY:  Open  reading,  Peace  Piper 
Coffeehouse,  Newman  Hall,  2700 Dwight, 
Bkly,  9 pm,  549-3739 

FILM:  Ne ' sreel.  Steppenwolf,  Bkly. 8:30 
pm,  526-0739 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  6 pm, 
bring  bowl  and  spoon 


MONDAY  JULY  1 

COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  free  city 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  6 pm, 
bring  bowl  A spoon 

TUESDAY  JULY  2 

COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  tree  clly 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  833  Haight,  7:30 
pro,  War  Resistors  League,  626-6976 

GIRLS  FREE:  Bolh/And,  Big  Black 
Rhythm  Band,  guys  $2,  no  minimum, 
863-2896 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  in  the 
morning.  1350-1354  Waller 

RENAISSANCE  DANCE:  San  Pablo  Re- 
creation Center,  San  Pablo  Park,  Bkly, 
7:30  pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park.  Bkly,  6 pm, 
bring  bowl  A spoon 

CLEAVER  FOR  PRESIDENT:  Campaign 
meeting,  155  Dwlnelle, UC,  Bkly,  7:30 pm 

PUPPET  WORKSHOP:  for  kids  A others, 
w/  Ann  Llndyn,  1748  Haight,  MA  1-0197, 
3-5  pm  


PSYCHEDELIC  LIGHTING  MANUAL! 
Make  your  own  Ugh!  machines,  strobes, 
color  organs,  etc.,  with  easy  Instructions 
and  diagrams.  Send  $2  to  Llglitrays,  713 
T Pine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

NEED  MONEY?  Bo  a sales  representa- 
tive for  a soclo- politico- satirical  new 
poster  line.  Ideal  for  Individuals  and 
organizations.  Write  for  complete  poster 
profit  kit:  CROSS  N ATION  AL  P RODUCT , 
Box  427,  Wayzala,  MN  55391 

COME  HAVE  A GLASS  A dig  our  duds, 
pots  A pictures.  Skill  Bag  Coop,  2178 
Bush,  SF 

GET  YOUR  LICENSE  TO  GET  BY  WITH 
MURDER  BY  JOINING  YOUR  POLICE 
FORCE. 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP,  1090  Dwight  Way, 
Bkly.  849-4864.  $5  a session. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM,  carpen- 
try / painting  / repairs  / remodollng  / 
moving  A hauling  / creative  maintenance 
A general  Invention.  527-4087 

RADICAL  CHICK  mid  20’s,  lalrly  neat, 
reliable,  seeks  same  or  non-horny  male 
version  of  same  to  share  vast  and  groovy 
flat  near  Fisherman's  Wharf.  $92.50  plus 
util.  Call  Davids  at  YU  2-7475durlngday 

VW  • PORSCHE  Tune  ups  A repairs. 
Also  will  leach  same  - hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  845-7096 

TWO  BEDROOM  HOUSE  OR  APT.  ur- 
gently needed  lor  the  Fall,  In  Berkeley. 
Must  have  yard.  Call  Suzy  - 8037775 


DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per 
line).  Deadline  noon  Monday.  Print  or 
type  CLEARLYI  Enclose  check,  Include 
address  and  phone  numbers  for  our  files, 
even  If  not  Included  load.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  copy  and  return  your 
money.  Send  ads  to:  DEALING,  15Lafay- 
etle  Street,  San  Francisco  94103 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
PHONE  — 


THIS  IS  THE 


TO  DEAL 

FUl  out  and  send  In  NOW! 

WHOLESALE  RATES 
CONTINUOUS  DEALING 


HAIDA  PAINTING 


JULY  3,  1968  VOL.  1,  NO.  24  BAY  AREA  15? 


Foe  Strikes  At 
Berkeley. Boston 


ENEMY  TROOPS  DEPLOYING  ON  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE.  ALLIES  PUT  UP  FIERCE  RESISTANCE,  THEN  FELL  BACK 


RICHMOND 

ALLIES 

LULL 

FRONT 

SEIZE 

IN  PARIS 

QUIET 

N.Y.  TV 

FIGHTING 

page  4 

page  3 

page  6 

altimeter/ 

cancer,  june  21  - july  23. 
keys  are  all  but  unavailable 
with  lids,  when  you  can  find 
them,  going  for  $10 
or  more,  much  acid,  mescaline 
& S.T.P.  is  around, 
prices  varying  from  $2  to  $4. 
some  out  of  sight  D.E.T. 
is  in  the  area  & if  you 
smoke  just  a bit  of  it 
in  your  weed  you  go  on 
like  a half  hour  psychedelic  trip. 

M.A.C.E  . & tear  gas 
are  evil  illegal  criminal 
elements  & should  be  destroyed 
by  any  means  necessary 
even  if  that  inconveniences 
the  P.I.G.  controlling  these 
fucked  chemicals, 
pot  seeds  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  ground 
after  sprouting  between 
damp  newspapers  should 
start  unfolding  their  leaves  a few 
days  after  planting. 
Holy  Organic  Mantra 
repete  twenty  times  daily. 

— the  grass  prophet 


GOING  BEYOND  DEMOCRACY 


marvin  garson 

Last  week  I pointed  up  the  day-to-day  virtues  of  the 
revolutionary  gang,  family  or  commune  as  opposed  to  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  promised  to  show  how  revolution 
itself  could  grow  out  of  their  activities. 

Revolution  is  such  an  overused  word  that  I'll  have  to 
start  by  clarifying  it,  blearing  away  all  the  ideological 
garbage  littering  the  ground.  Sorry,  it's  not  MY  fault. 


The  most  common  idea  - and  the  most 
childish  - Is  that  revolution  Is  the  armed 
seizure  of  power  by  revolutionaries.  A 
revolutionary,  in  this  Image,  Is  someone 
who  Is  young,  bearded,  wears  a fatigue 
Jacket  and  beret,  clenches  his  fist,  and 
carries  a sldearm  - In  short  Fidel 
Castro  or  a rea  sonable  facsimile  thereof. 
(Some  schools  of  thought  hold  that  the 
revolutionary  should  also  smoke  pot  and 
say  fuck  on  television;  others  consider 
this  frivolous  nonsense.  It  Is  a minor 
difference  which  can  be  settled  after  the 
revolution,  most  likely  at  gunpoint.) 

If  you  Imagine  yourself  one  of  the  re- 
volutionaries, It’s  a very  noble  prospect 
plus  you  get  a lot  of  pussy.  But  the  real 
test  must  be  how  It  looks  from  down  be- 
lo.v.  And  from  below,  It  looks  a great 
deal  like  dictatorship. 

Fatigue- jacket  revolutionaries  will 
reply;  dictatorship  In  FORM,  perhaps, 
but  democracy  In  CONTENT  - the  oppo- 
site of  what  we  have  now.  A revolutionary 
government  would  give  land  to  the  peas- 
ants — whoops,  wrong  country  — would, 
uh,  end  raclsm-and-exploltatlon  by  end- 
ing the  corporate  system  that  perpetu- 
ates it. 

That  discussion  won’t  get  much  further 
unless  we  switch  now  to  the  more  sophis- 
ticated revolutionaries  who  all  this  time 
have  been  smirking  along  with  me  at  the 
romantic  Maolst-Ftdellstas.  They  are  a 
little  older,  more  historically- minded: 
they’ ve  read  Marx  and  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
and  also  people  you  never  heard  of  — 
from  Rosa  Luxemburg  (“red  Rosa," 


martyred  In  the  German  revolution  of 
1919)  to  Huron  and  Modzelewskl,  now 
serving  long  prison  terms  In  Poland  for 
trying  to  organize  a revolutionary  social- 
ist party  in  opposition  to  the  Gomulka 
regime. 

They  believe  it  Is  not  enough  to  expro- 
priate Industry  from  private  owners;  it 
must  be  kept  from  falling  Into  the  hands 
of  a new,  "socialist*  ruling  class  of  bu- 
reaucrats administering  property  which 
belongs  to  the  people  only  In  legal  theory, 
not  In  fact.  Very  good.  And  how  do  you 
Insure  democratic  control  of  Industry? 
Why,  by  setting  up  workers’  councils  In 
each  Industry  which  operate  with  full 
respect  for  all  the  normal  democratic 
procedures  - especially  the  right  to 
establish  caucuses  and  factions,  and  the 
right  to  strike.  The  economy,  in  short, 
will  be  run  the  way  a government  is 
SUPPOSED  to  be  run;  It  will  be  like  a 
gigantic  New  Left  convention  — Impec- 
cably democratic  and  a stone  drag,  as  I 
said  last  week. 

Some  people  call  democratic  voting  a 
•means  of  expression.*  It  Is  that,  but  it 
Is  the  poorest  means  of  expression  that 
1 can  think  of.  Isn’t  it  more  satlsfylngan 
expression  to  sing,  or  tinker  with  your 
car,  or  have  a flstfight,  or  write  on  a 
wall,  than  to  pull  a lever?  No,  voting  Is 
a defensive  weapon,  not  a creative  In- 
strument; It  Is  something  you  use  to  make 
sure  you  don’t  get  entirely  fucked  over  by 
would-be  dictators  of  any  variety,  but 
not  something  you  build  your  life  a round. 

The  democratic  process  is  In  fact 
painful  and  boring  for  all  but  the  few 


who  are  so  skilled  In  the  game  itself 
that  they  find  it  exhilarating  regardless 
of  Its  content;  everyone  else  looks  for 
excuses  to  stay  away.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  power  falls  Into  the  hands 
either  of  faceless  bureaucrats  or  of 
•groovy"  revolutionaries  who  govern  by 
decree  “In  the  true  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple." Once  again;  how  can  you  run  a so- 
ciety democratically  If  people  don’t 
WANT  to  ‘participate  In  making  the  de- 
cisions that  affect  their  lives"? 

The  only  way  out  Is  a revolution  which 
Is  consciously  determined  to  go  BEYOND 
democracy.  “Beyond  democracy"  — that 
will  stick  In  many  throats.  Let  meover- 
exp’aln  It,  just  to  make  sure. 

When  I say  democracy,  I mean  major- 
ity rule.  When  I speak  of  going  beyond 
majority  rule  I don’t  mean  minority  rule; 

I mean  no  rule  at  all 

A storm  of  protest;  Anarchy!  Madness! 
Our  society  Is  too  complex  to  run  without 
laws,  discipline,  control.  True  — but 
don’t  be  smug  about  It;  start  to  change  It. 
Slart  right  now,  and  let  your  revolution 
be  a dramatic  speeding-up  of  the  pro- 
cess. 

Our  technology  is  such  that  It  can  only 
be  administered  by  an  elite.  That’s  true 
too  — after  all,  It  was  an  elite  that  set 
down  the  design  criteria  for  the  engin- 
eers to  follow,  Did  you  think  they  ordered 
their  own  functions  to  be  designed  away? 

Do  you  think  they  told  the  engineers  to 
be  sure  to  remember  that  free  men  would 

©an(5rancteco  = 
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be  working  in  those  factories  and  offices? 

Perhaps  It’s  impossible  to  run  a steel 
mill  or  an  electric  power  plant  In  a free 
and  creative  way.  In  that  case,  run  it 
automatically.  If  computers  can  fly  a 
supersonic  jet  plane  at  a constant  altitude 
of  100  feet  over  rough  terrain  while 
making  it  take  evasive  action  and  launch 
bombs  on  target  and  screw  up  enemy 
radar  (the  plane  flew  two  miles  In  the 
time  It  took  you  to  read  that  half-sen- 
tence), then  certainly  computers  can  run 
a steel  mill. 

Will  there  be  any  work  left  for  people 
to  do?  Certainly.  We’ll  have  the  time  to 
build  our  own  houses,  for  Instance,  with 
our  own  hands,  with  master  workmen 
around  to  supervise  and  Instruct.  How’s 
that  for  a start?  Better  than  rent  sub- 
sidies? 

Sorry  I didn’t  get  around  to  explaining 
how  the  revolutionary  gangs/families/ 
communes  fit  Into  the  revolution,  but 
first  things  first.  Next  week. 


-crfl 

15  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California  94103,  phone  863-7775 
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SNIPERS 


When  Pierre  Salinger  and  Ted  Kennedy 
spoke  In  Berkeley,  the  crowds  were  so 
big  they  blocked  automobile  traffic.  They 
had  no  police  permit,  but  the  police  al- 
lowed It  to  happen;  they  did  not  throw 
tear  gas  at  Ted  Kennedy  or  Pierre  Sal- 
inger In  order  to  Insure  the  free  flow  of 
automobile  traffic. 

group  of  socialists  held  a de- 
in solidarity  with  the  French 
and  students  on  Telegraph  Ave- 
nue Friday  night,  the  police  assaulted 
the  demonstrators  with  tear  gas  and  billy 
clubs.  Why?  To  Insure  the  free  flow  of 
automobile  traffic. 

The  police  fired  the  opening  shot  of  tills 
war.  But  there  Is  more  to  a war  than  who 
started  It. 

There  is  no  place  where  you  can  find 
an  “objective  account"  of  the  occupation 
of  Berkeley.  The  mass  media  report  it 
from  one  side,  we  report  It  from  the 
other,  It  starts  on  page  9. 


CURFEW  IN  BOSTON: 
NATIONAL  BLACKOUT 


GUERILLAS 

HIT  NEW  YORK 


todd  gitlin 

“Money  doesn't  talk,  it  swears.”  — Dylan 

Your  eyes  might  have  been  stabbed  by  the  Page  One 
headline  in  last  Wednesday's  S.F.  Examiner:  “Cursing 
NY  Hippies  Seize  TV  Station.” 

“FOUL  TALK  GOES  ON  THE  AIR” 

“6  MEN,  WOMAN  ARRESTED” 

“By  United  Press  International  and  Associated  Press” 


todd  gitlin 

According  to  phone  reports,  the  his- 
toric Boston  Common  has  been  curfewed 
every  night  since  last  Friday. 

Persons  described  as  “hippies"  had 
wen  camping  out  In  the  tour-book  Com- 
mon. The  city  finally  clamped  down. 
That's  when  the  trouble  started. 

Saturday  night,  a thousand  people  gath- 
ered on  the  Common.  The  hippies  flocked 
coolly  away,  assured  by  their  mlnister- 
eaders  that  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  were 
negotiating  their  well-being.  But  the 
straights  came:  they  came  from  the  sub- 
urbs. where  nothing  happens,  and  they 
stood  around  watching,  and  they  were 
itlli  watching  when  a hundred  police  ar- 
rived to  disperse  THEM,  shoving  without 
regard  to  length  of  hair. 


So  what’s  It  all  about,  Alfle?  Even  in 
the  elementary  pursuit  of  information, 
we’  re  on  our  own.  The  only  mention  of 
the  Boston  Days  in  the  local  press  was 
a one-inch  teaser  In  the  Sunday  Exam- 
iner. 

My  usually- Informed  friends  in  Bos- 
ton, By  the  same  token,  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  Berkeley  days.  NOTHING.  And 
they  said  Boston  had  not  been  reported 
In  the  New  York  press  (Including  the  De- 
finitive Times),  a mere  200  miles  away. 

Paranoids  are  best  equipped  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarly  parallel  pattern.  The 
press  seems  to  be  blacking  out.  Mass 
disorder  has  reached  such  a threshhold, 
you  have  to  burn  down  a city  to  get  re- 
ported. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  new,  diffuse 
Insurgency,  no  Instant  analysis  today. 
All  that  seems  clear  is  that  across  the 
country,  toleration  for  arbitrary  author- 
ity has  plummeted  to  a new  low-,  that 
when  people  are  turned  Into  niggers,  they 
fight  back,  the  occupying  army  moves  In 
and  a “riot"  happens. 

And  when  there's  nothing  holding  peo- 
ple to  the  dull  Inertia  of  their  private 
half-lives  but  the  brute  force  of  brute 
mercenaries,  when  the  police  can't  dis- 
tinguish between  respectable  burghers 
and  anarchist  bands,  then  the  moral  Is  at 
least  this:  don't  count  on  leading  an  ordi- 
nary life.  For  those  tenuous  fibers  of 
legitimacy  are  disintegrating,  and  what- 
ever comes  is  up  for  grabs. 


Between  them,  each  with  their  vast 
chain  of  bureaus  and  thousands  of  Trained 
Personnel,  these  two  giant  “news"- 
“gathering"  corporations  were  able  to 
assemble  this  blood-curdling  tale: 

“NEW  YORK  - A score  of  loud- 
mouthed hippies,  shaggy,  beaded  and 
screaming  obscenities,  took  over  an  ed- 
ucational TV  station  while  thousands  of 
viewers  watched  In  their  living  room^." 

“The  Intruders  burst  Into  the  basement 
studios  of  station  WNDT-TV,  across 
First  Avenue  from  the  UN,  during  an 
‘underground  press’  Interview  late  last 
night,  They  knocked  down  a guard  and 
punched  their  way  past  two  members  of 
the  station  staff,  totally  disrupting  the 
program." . . . 

“ When  the  intruders  were  asked  what 
they  wanted,  one  replied,  'We're  here 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  panel  dis- 
cussion shows.’  Another  said  simply, 
‘We  want  In.’. . 

Now,  just  as  a guerrilla  Is  explained 
by  the  system  that  drives  him  Into  final 
opposition,  so  Is  what  happened  June  25 
at  WNDT-TV  perfectly  well  explained 
by  the  Examiner  story.  But  not  the  way 
the  Examiner  meant  it.  And  the  Examiner 
is  no  mere  benighted  bush-league  villain. 
The  Chronicle's  story  the  next  morning 
was  In  a lower  key  just  as  confused  and 
confusing,  and  the  New  York  Times  head- 
lined, “20  Hippies  Invade  TV  Show  and 
Shout  Obscenities  on  Air."  The  media, 
sure  enough,  as  a whole,  were  the  mes- 
sage — but  not  the  way  McLuhan  under- 
stands, either. 

No  one  has  to  study  Marcuse's  One- 
Dlmenslonal  Man  — though  it  would  help 
— In  order  to  read  between  the  lines. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  blllyclubbed 
or  Maced  by  a cop  only  to  read  that  his 
peaceable  demonstration  was  “violent" 
and  that  Law  Enforcement  Officers  used 
"necessary  force"  (If  the  fact  that  cops 


used  force  at  all  was  deemed  Fit  To 
Print),  anyone  who  has  been  In  Vietnam 
and  returns  to  hear  on  the  radio  that 
“our  boys’  morale  is  high,"  any  Columbia 
insurrectionary  who  reads  the  Times 
accounts  — anyone  who  has  lived  an  event, 
a place,  a mood  from  the  Inside,  and 
knows  and  Insists  he  knows  what  he  saw, 
heard,  felt  despite  the  sonorous,  three- 
button  Interpretations  of  Information 
Specialists;  anyone,  In  short,  who  has 
held  to  the  slightest  shred  of  his  own 
intuition  and  judgment  knows  that  the 
media  lie. 

They  lie  dally,  they  lie  In  patterns, 
they  Invent  lies  and  peddle  the  powerful’s, 
maybe  they  apologize  and  they  lie  again, 
by  commission  and  omission:  they  lie, 
we  might  say,  chronically,  predictably. 
They  lie  by  conspiracy  (the  handling  of 
D A.  Garrison),  they  lie  by  Implication 
("Communist*  equals  archdemon),  they 
lie  by  diversion  (at  least  Miss  California 
gets  close  to  Jesus  Christ),  but  mostly 
they  lie  by  telling  what  they  Imagine  to 
be  the  truth.  They  lie  because  of  the  code 
of  their  objectivity,  because  they  have 
learned  not  to  see,  hear,  feel,  not  to 
believe  In  the  inside  of  a fact,  not  to 
doubt  that  their  leaders  lie  and  their 
textbooks  lie  and  their  teachers  equate 
blue-eyed  rock-stable  property- gagging 
manifestly-destined  5^  Interest  America 
with  truth.  They  lie  finally  because  they 
can  do  no  other,  because  they  need  their 
lies,  for  the  crude  but  quite  serviceable 
reason  that  lying  Is  their  llveUhood, 
brings  In  advertising;  and  — never  for- 
get this  better  concealed,  more  Insidi- 
ous reason  — because  the  very  particu- 
lar slant  of  their  lies  numbs  their  audi- 
ence Into  nodding  befuddlement,  makes 
consumers  of  men  and  masses  of  pub- 
lics, makes  packaged  try-harder  Am- 
ericans of  puzzled  disgruntled  people. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  8 
PAGE  3 


Sunday  night,  five  thousand  people, 
lore  than  half  of  them  straight.  That’s 
ive  thousand.  Again  the  suburban  types, 
ither  straights,  and  a large  number  of 
ilacks,  superficially  without  an  Issue, 
inis  was  not  their  turf  they  had  come  to 
lefend,  no  Telegraph  Avenue,  the  down- 
own  Common.  But,  according  to  reports, 
ey  were  fused  Instead  by  a common 
tr*d  (or  the  police.  Their  moods  were 
imewhere  perhaps  between  Fort  Lau- 
lerdaie  and  the  Left  Bank. 

The  police  again  didn’t  care  who  they 
( ere  or  what  they  wanted,  if  indeed  they 
panted"  anything  easily  explained.  They 
persed  the  assemblage,  beat  some, 
ld  arrested  15  - all  straight. 


s wanted: 

Immediately  For  Publication 

photographs  and  written  reports  of  the  developing 
revolutionary  struggle  in  Berkley,  since  last  Fri- 
-day,  June  28,  Saturday,  June  29,  Sunday,  June  30, 
1^68  and  any  other  confrontation  since  then.  Bring 
in  your  prints  and  contact  sheets.  Writers:  bring 
in  your  notes,  quotes/  and  completed  reports  to: 
DOCUMENTARY  RESEARCH  PROJECT  of 
PRODIGIOUS  PRODUCTS 

COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY,  16  SEYMOUR,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  563-8080 
1 block  below  Dlvlsadero  between  Turk  and  Golden  Gate 

fAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


ALL  QUIET  IN  RICHMOND 


lee  oleson 

The  First  Christian  Church  Is  at  the 
edee  of  the  North  Richmond  ghetto.  Regu- 
lar services  aren't  held  at  the  church  any 
more.  Instead,  It  headquarters  groups 
like  the  Afro-American  School , the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party,  and  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party.  Last  week  the  church  was  a 
center  In  the  black  community’s  defense 

against  the  Richmond  Police  Department. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  about  230  blacks 
had  been  arrested  and  the  9 p.tn.  curfew 
had  not  been  lifted.  In  the  daytime  po- 
lice cruise  by  the  First  Christian  Church 
every  twenty  minutes  or  so.  At  night, 
more  often. 

“The  police  ain’t  here  to  protect  us," 
a black  working  In  the  church  lobby  said. 
“They  gon’  get  us." 

“We  get  a lot  of  crank  calls,"  a white 
organizer  named  Ken  Fox  said,  "They 
call  and  threaten  us  with  firebombs.  And 
the  Richmond  Police  notified  us:  they’re 
getting  calls  threatening  us." 

Richmond,  California  - the  town  domi- 
nated by  a huge  Standard  Oil  refinery  and 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  — Is  still  In  a state 
of  siege.  Ironically  enough,  shortly  be- 
fore the  shooting  of  Charles  Mims  started 
the  latest  riot,  a black  named  Robert 


Phillips  had  been  cleared  In  a similar 
case.  He  had  fled  police,  they  had  shot 
him,  then  charged  him  with  felonious 
assault.  A few  days  before  Mims  was 
shot,  Phillips'  case  had  been  dismissed. 

But  now,  the  black-white  hatreds  that 
existed  before  seem  more  Intense.  The 
curfew  that  started  last  Tuesday  con- 
tinues. When  I was  stopped  In  North 
Richmond  Thursday  night,  one  cop 
frisked  me  while  two  others  covered  with 
shotguns.  This  Is  the  way  it’s  been  In 
North  Richmond  all  week. 

“ They  burned  down  Tra  valllni’ s Furni- 
ture Store  on  lower  MacDonald  Street," 
a white  worker  at  the  First  Christian 
Church  told  me.  "Well,"  I think  they 
should  have  burned  it  down.  Have  you 
seen  the  block  of  stores?"  (I  saw  the 
stores  a few  minutes  later.  It  was  a block 
of  decayed,  gaudy,  and  rotting  storefronts 
- as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  commercial 
slums  in  the  Fillmore  or  the  Mission.) 

“Travallinl  is  an  old,  respected  name 
in  this  town,”  the  woman  said.  "Do  you 
think  Travallinl  could  have  run  that  store 
unless  he  was  rich?  No  one  else  could 
have  gotten  away  with  it." 

The  racial  tension  In  Richmond  Is  ag- 
gravated by  the  local  paper,  the  Indepen- 
dent, which  also  publishes  the  Gazette  in 
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Mike  Aronson  digs  Eldrldge  Cleaver 

— and  Spock,  andTljerlna.andMrs.  King 

— but  doesn’t  think  any  of  them  would 
make  good  party  presidential  candidates 
for  the  Peace  and  F reedom  Party.  Aron- 
son came  up  from  Los  Angeles  last  week- 
end to  get  support  for  his  Committee  for 
a Credible  Presidential  Candidate. 

The  Committee's  literature  says  it 
“intends  to  propose  policy  guidelines 
suitable  for  a national  coalition;  and  It 
will  look  deeper  Into  the  forces  of  the 
Left,  among  the  prominent  men  who  ap- 
pear in  no  headlines,  for  the  candidate 
or  candidates  who  could  advocate  this 
program  In  a really  creative  way,  to 
strengthen  the  Party  — someone  for 
whom  a wide  spectrum  of  radicals,  hu- 
manitarians and  non-establishment  lib- 
erals can  enthusiastically  vote  YESI" 

Aronson  Is  pushing  against  a deadline 
of  August  3rd,  when  simultaneous  Peace 
and  Freedom  conventions  will  open  In 
Northern  and  Southern  California  to 


choose  delegates  to  a national  Peace  and 
Freedom  convention  expected  to  be  held 
two  weeks  later.  These  a re  open  conven- 
tions, In  which  every  Peace  and  Freedom 
registrant  who  attends  gets  one  vote. 

In  San  Francisco,  you  can  contact  the 
Committee  for  a Credible  Presidential 
Candidate  care  of  Fred  Thalheimer,  845 
Ashbury,  661-9521. 


E.M. CLARKE  REALTY 
1472  Haight 
863-8580 
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HOUSES  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 


Berkeley.  Last  Thursday  the  Independent 

printed  Police  Chief  Murphy's  statement 
that  force  was  the  only  way  >°  end  the 
civil  disturbances.  This  seems  10  J 
the  independent’s  attitude.  Several  ey  - 
witnesses  I talked  to  said  that  the  Wed- 
nesday  night  crowds  went  home  volun- 
tarily. The  Independent  reported  that  the 
police  broke  up  the  crowds  and  forced 
them  to  go  home.  . . 

Again  and  again,  the  blacks  complained 

bitterly  about  the  police.  I talked  to  a wo- 
man who  had  a son  and  daughter  man- 
handled, and  another  son  beaten  when  the 
cops  invaded  North  Richmond’s  Kennedy 
High  School  Wednesday.  The  woman  Is 
planning  to  file  charges  against  the  Rich- 
mond Police  Department.  Another  woman 

complained  that  the  cops  had  broken  up 
a union  picket  line  the  day  Mims  was 
shot.  “My  brother  was  on  It,  picketlngat 
the  Reen  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
police  broke  it  up.  They  used  mace  on  my 
Brother  and  two  others." 

None  of  the  55  blacks  arrested  Thurs- 
day night  appeared  in  court  Friday,  so  the 

earliest  they  can  appear  now  is  Monday. 

In  the  meantime  they've  been  transferred 

from  Richmond  to  the  county  jail  at 
Martinez.  "We  were promised  they  would 
appear  Friday,"  Ken  Fox  told  me  Satur- 
day afternoon,  “Not  one  appeared.  There 
was  no  court  held  on  Friday.  And  with 
this  curfew,  It’s  the  blacks  who  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment. White  citizens  have  ho  problem  In 
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U.C.  Solons 
Are  Cheap  SOBs 

Two  and  a half  years  ago,  University 
of  California  officials  encouraged  two 
employees  to  file  suit  against  the  Univer- 
sity’s loyalty  oath  requirement.  Chancel- 
lor Roger  Heyns  and  his  assistant  John 
Searle  were  themselves  against  the  oath, 
they  told  Barbara  Garson  and  Charles 
Aronson,  and  wanted  to  see  it  struck  down 
by  the  courts. 

After  years  of  litigation  the  loyalty 
oath  was  declared  unconstitutional.  But 
the  University  still  won’t  pay  Mrs.  Gar- 
son  the  $110  it  owes  her,  and  still  won't 
give  Aronson  back  his  job. 

Aronson  was  hired  to  teach  a History  of 
Mathematics  course  in  the  University 
Extension  for  the  Fall  Semester  of  1965. 
When  he  refused  to  sign  the  oath  the 
University  cancelled  the  course.  Aronson 
continued  to  teach  It  unpaid. 

Early  this  year  Marvin  Chachere,  who 
is  in  charge  of  curriculum  and  hiring  for 
the  UC  Extension,  promised  Aronson  he 
would  be  re-hired  to  teach  the  course  this 
Fall.  Last  week  he  changed  his  mind  and 
cancelled  the  course. 

Mrs.  Garson  was  hired  as  a part-time 
statistical  clerk  in  September,  1965.  She 
filled  out  the  loyalty  oath,  but  added  flip- 
pantly, in  the  space  for  “exceptions®  that 
she  would  not  overthrow  the  government 
“except  if  feasible."  Her  oath  was  ac- 
cepted and  she  began  work;  but  on  her 
first  payday,  she  was  Informed  that  she 
could  not  in  any  case  be  paid  for  the 
work  performed,  and  could  not  be  paid 
for  future  work  unless  she  executed  a 
“proper  oath." 

Garson  and  Aronson  cannot  get  satis- 
faction on  their  particular  claims  without 
initiating  a new  and  costly  legal  suit. 
Chancellor  Roger  Heyns  may  be  a scho- 
lar, but  he  Is  no  gentleman. 
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Sirhan  No  Longer 
Without  A Paddle 

WASHINGTON  (Liberation  News  Service 
- A spokesman  for  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee  for  Sirhan  says  that  claims  that 
Sirhan  is  insane  are  “sheer  fabrications " 

John  M.  Lawrence  characterized  a series 
of  mass  media  references  to  Sirhan' s in. 
sanity  as  “the  attempt  of  pro- Jewish  force's 
to  rob  Sirhan’ s act  of  political  meaning- 
Lawrence  declared,  ‘‘CBS  started  this  in- 
sanity  thing  Wednesday  after  the  assasslni. 
tion,  and  the  National  Educational  Television 
too.  Senator  Javits  was  making  claims  that 
Sirhan  was  Insane  and,  of  course,  lie  is  in 
the  opposition  movement  against  the  Arab 
people.  Now  we  have  the  same  sort  or 
statements  in  the  Washington  Post. 

“I  talked  with  Mary  Sirhan  Just  this  morn- 

ing,  and  she  denies  that  she  ever  said  her 
son  Is  Insane  - and  I spoke  with  Sirharfs 
brother  last  Saturday;  he  told  me  that  sirhan 
is  fully  rational  in  all  aspects. 

“Sirhan  would  not  want  to  retain  a lawyer 
who  would  use  an  insanity  plea  ® 

The  Organizing  Committee  for  Clemency 
for  Sirhan  is  a nine-member  group  which 
Is  attempting  to  build  a national  legal  de- 
fense organization  for  Sirhan,  “to  try  to 
save  the  boy’s  life."  Mr.  Lawrence  likened 
their  efforts  to  those  made  in  behalf  0! 
Sobel  and  In  the  Scottsboro  case.  During 
the  legal  proceedings  which  will  determine 
Sirhan’ s sentence,  If  he  is  found  gully,  ihe 
Committee  plans  to  show  evidence  o'"  mill- 
gating  circumstances."  Sirhan’ s act  “grew 
out  of  the  brutality  of  Israeli  action  against 
Palestinians  . . . the  type  of  thing  which  Mi, 
Kennedy  himself  typified  and  exacerbated.’ 

The  Organizing  Committee  maintains  (hat 
a “show  trial"  is  being  staged  In  Los  An- 
geles: “The  utterly  unprecedented,  prejudi- 
cial and  weird  public  release  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  Grand  Jury  minutes  on  indict- 
ment of  Sirhan  Sirhan  for  the  assassination 
of  Robert  Kennedy  is  apart  of  the  continuing 
pattern  being  executed  by  Los  Angeles  court, 
police  and  prosecution  officials,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Public  Defender1  s office  and 
the  Southern  California  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  to  deliberately  deprive  Mi.  Sirhan 
of  his  constitutional  rights  of  Fair  Hearing 
. . . The  Grand  Jury  minutes  were  released 
utterly  without  any  colorable  consent  by  Mr. 
Sirhan,  where  he  has  rejected  the  Public 
Defender  as  his  attorney,  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  does  not  as  Amicus  Curiae  have  any 
authority  to  bind  him  to  consent,  and  no 
attorney  validly  speaks  for  Mr.  Sirhan.’ 

Though  the  Organizing  Committee  seeks 
to  build  a national  defense  organization  lor 
Sirhan,  there  is  disagreement  within  the 
Arab  community  over  the  wisdom  and  time- 
liness of  the  group's  action.  Dr.  Mohammed 
Mehdi,  leader  of  the  Action  Committee  on 
American  Arab  Relations  described  the 
Organizing  Committee  as  “well  meaning’ 
but  insisted  that  "there  is  no  meeting  ol 
minds  between  our  organization  and  theirs  ' 
Dr.  Mehdi,  who  wrote  his  doctoral  disserta- 
tion on  American  Constitutional  La  ' ex- 
plained, "My  understanding  of  the  law is  that 
clemency  procedures  would  come  In 3, Lor 
5 years.  Any  movement  for  clemency  at  this 
time  is  premature." 

The  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  must 
be  considered  a political  act,  Dr.  Mehdi 
emphasized  “It  is  no  usual  case  of  murder 
...  it  is  a political  act,  rationally  planned 
and  decided  upon,  in  the  same  sense  that 
President  Truman’s  decision  to  drop  'he 
atom  bomb  on  Hiroshima  was  a pollti  al 
act." 

The  .wisdom  of  the  “political  act"  can  t* 
judged  only  In  the  future.  Dr.  Mehdi  said: 
“If  we  In  the  U.S.  re-evaluate  our  perspec- 
tive on  the  Arab  situation,  something  good 
might  come  from  the  evil.  Otherwise  l> 
would  be  a wasted  tragedy. 

“Wisdom  ts  ultimately  what  the  historians 

of  the  future  say  about  our  actions." 

A markedly  different  view  was  advanced 
by  a spokesman  for  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Middle  East,  a U.S.  group  Interest*, 
in  policy  in  the  middle  East,  and  in  the 
financed  partially  by  grants  from  CIA  > un* 
duit  foundations  “Only  among  the  n' 
fanatic  would  Sirhan  be  considered  a hero 
. . . The  situation  is  very  messy  right  no* 
The  Arab  leadership  and  the  entire  Ara. 
world  were  grief-striken  at  the  assassina- 
tion, in  part,  at  least,  because  they  rota 
the  assassination  of  President  Kerim-  > 
They  were  all  terribly  sad  about  that  assas- 
sination, because  they  all  believed  tha  | 1 
Kennedy  program  was  the  only  hope  for 
Arab  world."  . 

Some  Arabs  In  the  United  States  appam  ■, 
ly  have  a different  “hope  for  the  Arab  wur 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS 


Jim  Garrison  Says  RFK 
Was  Hip  to  Murder  Plots 


New  Orleans  District  Attorney  Jim  Garrison  now  says 
t Robert  Kennedy  kept  silent  about  the  Warren  Report 
•because  he  realized  the  power  that  lay  behind  the  forces 
that  killed  his  brother.”  Here  is  the  transcript  of  Garri- 
son's interview  by  Art  Kevin  of  KHJ  radio  in  Los  Angeles. 

KEVIN'  Mr.  Garrison,  over  the  recent 

' . t _ o chlomonl 


, rilvs'  Mark  Lane  made  a statement 
",S  E the  effect  that  a couple  of 
in  °u:>  . , nnpfiv  WAS  shot 


months  before  Senator  Kennedy  was  shot 
1,1  r as  he 


ind  killed  here  In  Los  Angeles 
Srmed  them,  emissaries  had  been  In 
*,,rh  With  you.  And,  apparently,  he  had 
Sjeol  it  - to  the  effect  that  Sena- 
te Kennedy  said  that  he  knew  there  were 
mins  between  him  and  the  White  House 
ffl  that,  were  he  elected  President  of 
Z united  States,  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
secute these  people  responsible  for  his 
fate  brother’s  death.  Is  that  a true  state- 
ment by  Mark  Lane? 

GARRISON:  Yes.  That’s  essentially 
true  the  only  thing  is,  I would  use  differ- 
ent words  in  a few  senses.  For  example, 
emissaries.  We  had  mutual  friends  that 
rame  down  to  visit  from  time  to  time 
and  as  a result,  I finally  came  to  under- 
stand Senator  Kennedy’s  silence.  He  was 
client,  it  became  apparent,  because  he 
realized  the  power  that  lay  behind  the 
forces  that  killed  tils  brother. 

They  didn’ t come  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  them  did,  indeed,  when  I brought  up 
the  question  of  his  continued  silence, 
point  out  that,  were  these  forces  still  ac- 
tive in  America,  the  same  forces  that 
killed  his  brother,  that  Bobby  Kennedy, 
as  he  put  it,  was  very  much  aware  that 
there  were  many  guns  between  him  and 
the  White  House.  And  the  way  he  put  it, 

I think  it  was  Bobby  Kennedy1  s quotation 
- from  him. 

The  details  about  what  he  would  have 
done  afterwards  Td  rather  not  go  into 
except  to  say  essentially  what  Mark  Lane 
Is  saying  is  true.  We  had  a great  deal  of 
confidence  that,  not  only  in  Senator  Ken- 
nedy as  a man  of  integrity,  but  we  felt 
that  he  was  a man  that  they  least  wanted 
in  the  White  House.  And  that’s  been  dem- 
onstrated now,  But  the  phrase  “many  guns 
between  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  White 
House”  was  indeed  told  to  me  by  one  of 
his  friends  and  appears  to  have  originally 
come  from  him. 

KEVIN:  Jim,  did  you  in  any  way  seek 
contact  with  Senator  Kennedy  or  did,  in 
fact,  these  mutual  friends  come  to  you? 

GARRISON:  Well,  I told  them  to  let 
them  know  so  they  could  let  him  know 
tha;  1 was  going  to  lean  over  backwards 
not  to  seek  him  because  there  were  some 
elements  of  the  press,  not  all  the  press, 
but  there  were  some  elements  of  the 
press  that  had  smeared  me  and  I didn’t 
want  any  of  the  smear  to  rub  off  on  him 
in  any  case.  And  I recognized  by  then,  it 
took  me  a while,  but  by  then  I recognized 
his  problem  of  keeping  at  arm’s  length 
from  this  particular  issue  until  he  be- 
came President.  So  I made  a point  of  not 
seeking  it,  but  there  was  kind  of,  you 
might  say,  casual  liaison  behind  the 
scenes.  And  he  was  very  much  aware,  I 
think  — at  the  end,  that  we  understood 
his  reasons  for  silence  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  had  become  more  aware  that 
he  knew  of  this  force  in  America  which 
is  disposing  of  any  Individuals  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war,  our  involve- 
ment with  the  Vietnam  war,  or  any  sort 
of  Involvement  in  the  cold  war. 

KEVIN:  Jim,  Frank  Manklewicz,  the 
press  secretary,  the  national  press  sec- 
retary to  the  late  Senator  Kennedy  is 
quoted  now  in  Washington,  you  know,  re- 
action to  Lane's  initial  statement.  He 
said,  ■ Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  disprove." 
Is  there  any  kind  of  proof,  you  know, 
other  than  the  knowledge  that  you  have? 

GARRISON:  Well,  hard  to  disprove 
what? 


KEVIN:  Well,  hard  to  disprove  the  Lane 
story  and  your  corroboration  of  it? 

GARRISON:  First  of  all,  I don’t  think 
Mark  Lane  would  say  it  If  It  were  not 
true.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  But,  1 can 
assure  you  that  I would  not,  would  not  say 
H if  it  were  not  true.  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
the  statement  that  was  made  to  me  that 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  well  aware  that  there 
were  many  guns  between  him  and  the 
White  House  and  that  this  is  why  he  did 
not  publicly  go  into  the  matter  of  precise- 
ly what  forces  killed  his  brother  until 
Ibe  time  came  later  on  — tills  was  told 


to  me  at  Moran's  Restaurant  on  the  700 
block  of  Iberville.  But  I mean  what  is  this 
presumption  of  guilt,  the  presumption 
that  you’re  a liar?  Mark  Lane  has  never 
lied  that  I know  of  and  I certainly  wouldn’t 
bother  to  lie  about  anything  like  that.  I 
think  that,  from  what  I know  of  Frank 
Manklewicz,  he's  a good  man,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  anybody  in  this  channel 
of  communication.  One  of  the  men  with 
which  we  had  contact  from  time  to  time, 
it  -was  a loose  sort  of  contact,  was  from 
New  York  and  another  one  was  from  New 
York  state  and  outside  of  New  York  City 
and  another  one  was  out  on  the  West 
Coast,  It  was  a very  loose  sort  of  affair, 
but  we  had  this  liaison. 

KEVIN:  Jim,  may  I ask  you  this  and 
you  know  I don' t want  to  put  you  on  the 
spot  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  and  I know 
you  realize  that.  However,  on  the  record 
or  off  the  record,  would  you  allow  me  as 
a newsman  to  trace  down,  you  know,  some 
of  the  liaison  people  that  you  are  in  con- 
tact with  so  that  the  story,  youknow.can 
be  more  fully  rounded  out? 

GARRISON:  No.  I wouldn' t because  it 
doesn't  matter  tome.  While  Fm  very  fond 
of  you  personally,  it  doesn’t  matter  to 
me  whether  or  not  the  story  is  corrobor- 
ated rhat  much.  It  Is  true  and  1 wouldn' t 
bother  to  say  It  If  It  isn’t  true. 

1 think  it’s  a tragedy  and  It’s  more  of 
a tragedy  than  most  people  realize.  This 
talk  of  violence  in  the  streets  is  utterly 
irrelevant.  The  question  is,  what's  hap- 
pened to  the  American  and  the  govern- 
ment in  America?  That  what1  s happened. 
Violence  in  the  streets  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  But  I don't  want  to,  I wouldn’t 
want  to  elaborate  on  It  anymore  because 
I don’t  want  anybody  to  think,  least  of  all 
the  Kennedy  family,  to  think  we' re  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Kennedy  Is  now  among  the  missing. 

KEVIN:  Jim.  a question  now  that  I 
guess  we  can  call  a $64  question,  but  are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  the  same  ele- 
ments responsible  for  the  death  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  were  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 
perhaps  even  Martin  Luther  King? 

GARRISON:  Well,  you  can  remove  the 
perhaps.  The  answer  Is  of  course  except 
that  In  the  case  of  Senator  Kennedy,  they 
apparently  interposed  a cover  organiza- 
tion. I doubt  if  Slrhan  Sirhan,  since  he's 
younger  than  the  professional  shooters 
they  usually  use  and  consider  him  ap- 
parently Inexperienced  as  a professional 
shooter,  which  insulates  the  main  organi- 
zation. But  there’s  no,  I don’t  think 
there' s any  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  same  forces  removed  everyone. 
Every  one  of  these  men  were  humanists. 
They  were  concerned  about  the  human 
race.  They  were  not  racist  in  the  slightest 
way,  and  above  all,  they  were  opposed  to 
the  evolution  of  America  into  an  imperi- 
alist empire-seeking  warfare  state. 
Which  it  has  become,  F m afraid.  And  now 
there  aren’t  too  many,  now  there  aren’t 
too  many  leaders  left  to  talk  out  loud 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They're 
eliminating  them,  one  by  one.  Always 
a lone  assassin. 

KEVIN:  Jim,  In  the  federal  court  dia- 
logue that  you’  re  having  now  In  the  Clay 
Shaw  case  in  New  Orleans. . . . 

GARRISON:  It’s  no  dialogue,  Art.  They 
just  Jerked  it  out  of  our  hands  before 
trial  so  we  couldn't  go  to  trial.  . 

KEVIN:  Well,  the  charge  now  that 
they’ve  made,  as  I’m  sure  you1  re  aware, 
is  one  of  illegal  wiretap. 

GARRISON:  Wo  never  do  it  and  we 
haven’t  done  with  regard  to  Shaw.  When 
did  they  say  that? 

KEVIN:  Well,  this  came  on  a charge 
in  New  Orleans  which  we  picked  up  today. 
It  came  from,  you  know,  our  contact  that 
is  working  in  your  city  of  New  Orleans. 

And  the  quote  he  gave  me  from  the  federal 

judgement  was,  “Shaw’s  attorneys  have 
charged  Garrison  with  illegal  wiretap. 
Rights  of  Shaw  have  been  violated  by  the 
electronic  intrusion  of  his  home.”  In 
other  words,  the  Implication  is  that  you 
bugged  his  house  or  his  phone. 
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Washington  DC 
Is  Desecration  City 


marshall  law 


WASHINGTON  (Liberation 
News  Service)  June  24  — 
By  11:00  a.m.  today,  the 
streets  and  homes  of  Re- 
surrection City  were  de- 
serted, except  for  patrol- 
ling military  jeeps  and  hun- 
dreds of  police  guards  sta- 
tioned at  the  fence  on  the 
City’s  perimeter.  Flies 
were  beginning  to  swarm 
on  the  fresh,  hot  bread  left 
out  in  the  haste  of  evacua- 
tion. No  troops  would  touch 
it,  though,  lest  the  native 
food  give  them  dysentery. 


The  Urban  Renewal  tactic  practiced  In 
evacuating  and  burning  cities  In  Vietnam 
was  brought  back  home.  In  the  place  of  a 
translated  leaflet  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane, the  Government  made  this  loud- 
speaker announcement  at  9:45  a.m.; 

•The  permit  on  this  property  has  ex- 
pired. You  must  leave  here  within  the 
next  56  minutes  to  avoid  arrest  and  pro- 
secution. For  those  of  you  who  have  no 
other  means  of  transportation,  bus  ser- 
vice to  your  homes  will  be  provided  by 
the  Travelers  Aid.  Shuttle  buses  are  now 
available  at  the  West  side  of  the  Reflect- 
ing Pool." 

Later  this  week,  the  tactic  will  be  car- 
ried to  fruition;  the  city  will  be  quietly 
bulldozed  and  burned. 

But  the  “facesaving”  devices  which  our 
military  say  are  crucial  to  Oriental 
psyches  were  not  forgotten:  Ralph  David 
Abernathy  had  miraculously  led  most  of 
the  last  several  hundred  residents  out  of 
the  Camp  and  toward  a demonstration  at 
the  Agriculture  Department,  an  hour  be- 
fore the  final  eviction  announcement. 

The  mass  exodus  to  the  Agriculture 
building  and  then  on  to  the  Capitol  for 
the  arrests  which  were  SCLC's  an- 
nounced goal  of  the  day,  was  carefully 
synchronized  with  the  government,  and 
was  even  predicted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  that  morning.  Abernathy*  s group 
assembled  at  8:30  and  was  Just  far  enough 
away  not  to  know  what  was  happening  when 
the  bust  occurred.  Earlier,  Abernathy 
had  complained  to  the  press  that  the  trou- 
ble with  confronting  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  that,  unlike  Selma  or  Birming- 


ham, there  was  no  obvious  enemy.  But  the 
Agriculture  Demonstration  was  hatched 
to  avoid  the  one  real  confrontation  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Abernathy  and  the  government  had  been 
working  together  since  the  early  days  of 
the  campaign,  the  poor  people  being 
pawns  in  both  their  games  of  lobbying 
Congress  — by  a new,  quaint  technique 
— to  cough  up  poverty  funds  and  stop 
black  alienation  from  spreading.  Yester- 
day's Evening  Star  revealed  how  the  City 
Commissioner's  office  had  arranged  the 
provision  of  lumber,  bullhorns  and  other 
equipment  for  the  Campaign  and  had 
worked  closely  with  SCLC  in  planning  it. 
Walter  Fauntleroy,  SCLC’s  man  InD.C., 
is  one  of  Johnson’s  appointees  to  the  City 
Council. 

But  this  cosy  relationship  went  sour  as 
officials  began  to  realize  that  Abernathy 
did  not  have  as  much  control  over  "his" 
poor  people  as  he  claimed.  Various  inci- 
dents of  violence  led  to  bad  publicity. 
Most  threatening,  some  of  the  residents 
were  beginning  to  talk  as  if  they’d  never 
go  - and  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
Congress  wasn’t  about  to  be  budged,  es- 
pecially by  a bunch  of  poor  people  camped 
out  on  its  doorstep.  The  heart-rending 
village  was  becoming  an  unpopular  eye- 
sore. 

So  SCLC  quietly  arranged  to  de-esca- 
late by  offering  free  bus  tickets  to  any 
remaining  residents  who  wanted  to 
(would)  go  homo.  Powerless  to  prevent 
the  expiration  of  the  good  behavior  per- 
mit, SCLC  could  not  afford  an  ugly  and 
bloody  fight  with  the  government. 

At  the  same  time,  SCLC  couldnotrlsk 
being  too  obvious  In  selling  out  the  We- 
Won’t-Budge  principle  of  the  campaign, 
lest  It  lose  all  control  over  tent  city*  s 
residents.  Particularly  important  was 
maintaining  enough  trust  so  that  the 
residents  would  march  downtown  with 
Abernathy  the  day  after  the  permit  had 
expired.  ("If  you  trust  me,  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy, you’ll  go  back  to  your  beds,”  he 
had  blared  over  the  loudspeaker  two 
nights  earlier  when  an  angry  group  had 
assembled.) 

So.  Sunday,  June  23,  the  last  legal  day, 
SCLC  was  busy  constructing  a huge  new 
wooden  edifice,  next  to  City  Hall,  the 
most  permanent-looking  of  all  the 
Camp’s  buildings.  But  donated  wood  is 
cheap  and  the  labor  was  free.  The  Regis- 
tration Booth  was  still  open. 

For  their  part,  the  residents  lived  nc 
differently  that  day  than  any  other,  anc 
some  of  them  spent  the  afternoon  palntlni 
their  shacks. 

Why  did  most  of  them  follow  Abernath 
out? 

Why  did  many  residents  carry  bundle 
of  clothing  to  the  Agriculture  Demonstra 
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PARIS:  WAITING  FOR  OCTOBER 
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Mime  Troupe’s 
Free  Rock  Band 


Here  is  a report  from  Par- 
is, “back  to  normal”  at  the 
end  of  June. 

Joel  goldsteln 

The  Lefl  Bank  of  Paris  Is  Infested 
with  police.  They  surround  the  Sorbonne. 
They  throng  on  the  steps  of  the  Odeon 
Theatre,  from  which  they  drove  the 
students.  One  brandishes  a carbine. 
Most  of  them  are  packed  Into  buses  or 
small,  covered,  crowded  trucks.  They 
stand  In  clumps  and  smoke,  stare  sullenly 
at  passersby,  and  Insult  the  girls.  They 
are  already  a fixture;  they  have  been 
there  for  weeks. 

All  around  there  are  wall-posters; 
posters  on  posters  on  posters.  People 
surreptitiously  tear  them  down;  new  ones 
are  put  up.  One  striking  poster  was  glued 
to  the  wall  of  the  medical  school.  It 
showed  a man  removing  a De  Gaulle  mask 
from  his  face.  The  man  was  Hitler. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  medical 
school  there  still  flutters  a red  banner. 
At  the  door,  two  students  sit  at  a table 
selling  various  booklets,  Including  a 
tract  about  50  pages  long  that  has  just 
come  out  that  afternoon.  It  is  a statement 
of  the  problems  and  alms  of  the  striking 
medical  school  students.  But  this  is  not 
even  the  only  building  of  the  medical 
school.  There  are  several,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Left  Bank,  and  all  are  oc- 
cupied. And  the  medical  school  Is  not  the 
only  one  commandeered  by  students, 
The  School  of  Sciences  has  a thousand 
people  living  In  it  continuously;  It  is  on 
strike,  so  are  the  Schools  of  Law,  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  Nursing,  of  Pharmacy,  and 
still  others.  You  see  them  everywhere 
In  the  Latin  Quarter:  posters,  students, 
red  flags. 

Inside  the  medical  school,  we  talked 
to  some  of  the  leaders.  One,  Francois, 
told  us  tliat  every  university  in  France 
had  gone  on  strike.  In  the  provinces,  as 
In  Paris,  they  are  still  on  strike,  though 
In  some  areas  the  discipline  Is  not  as 
strong  as  here.  Some  are  under  contln- 


JOAN  BAEZ  AT 
FOLK  FESTIVAL 

Joan  Baez  will  sing  this  Sunday  evening 
at  the  Berkeley  Folk  Festival 
Others  appearing  during  the  Festival 
Include  Jesse  Fuller,  Howling  Wolf,  The 
Congress  of  Wonders,  The  Floating  Lotus 
Magic  Opera,  Dr.  Humbead  s New  Tran- 
quility String  Band,  David  and  Tina  Melt- 
r and  the  Quicksilver  Messenger  Ser- 

fhe  Festival  runs  from  Thursday,  July 
-1th  through  Sunday,  July  7th  on  the  Ber- 
keley campus.  Ticket  .re  on  sale  at  the 
A SUC  Box  Office.  ( 12  . ’ :T>. 


uous  student  occupation  while  some  are 
occupied  irregularly,  in  no  universities 
outside  Paris  have  the  police  taken  over. 

Only  the  Sorbonne  has  been  taken  by 
the  police.  But  the  Sorbonne  Is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  University  of  Paris.  It 
is  the  oldest  part,  and  In  a sense  it  is 
the  heart  of  the  University.  It  is  the 
School  of  Letters,  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege within  the  main  university.  But  the 
other  branches,  the  other  schools  out- 
side the  Sorbonne,  remain  in  student 
hands,  and  this  Is  where  the  students  are 
making  their  stand. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  was  the  first  day 
of  the  new  French  elections,  and  as 
everyone  expected,  the  Gaullists  ran 
very  strongly.  Next  Sunday  will  come  the 
runoffs,  in  districts  where  no  candidate 
got  a majority.  The  only  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  Is  whether  the 
government  will  move  against  them  now, 
or  in  a week.  The  police  detachments 
are  building  up  everywhere,  and  It  only 
seems  a matter  of  time.  But  the  govern- 
ment speaks  cautiously.  Everyone  waits. 

Willie  the  students  wait,  while  the  rad- 
icals wait,  while  the  police  wait,  while 
the  government  waits,  while  the  strikers 
wait,  while  the  people  of  F ranee  wait, 
everyone  wonders  what  will  follow.  There 
is  a clear  feeling  In  the  air,  as  after  a 
rain.  An  American  said,  "People  are 
more  friendly.  Last  year,  if  you  asked 
people  the  time  of  day,  they  would  snap 
at  you.  You  were  just  another  problem 
to  them.  Now,  everyone  seems  happy, 
liberated.  It’s  remarkable."  Even  the 
older  people  seem  relaxed.  Things  have 
changed,  at  least  for  a while. 

But  probably  not  for  long.  Though 
wages  were  raised,  the  prices  of  staples 
— bread,  milk  and  fuel — have  already 
gone  up,  and  others  will  too.  Many  think 
the  wage  gains  will  be  canceled  out  in 
a matter  of  months,  afid  that  trouble  will 
start  again  In  October  when  vacations 
end  and  students  return.  And  now  there 
are  strong  ties  between  the  students  and 
the  young,  radical  workers,  ties  that 
never  existed  before. 

When  the  Renault  workers  went  on 
strike,  the  students  raised  1500  francs 
($300)  In  one  night — a lot  of  money  here. 
There  were  no  strike  funds.  It  gave  the 
workers  cause  to  respect  the  students, 
who  were  poor  too.  During  the  strikes, 
students  held  support  demonstrations 
outside  the  factories  and  invited  the 
workers  to  come  visit  the  University. 
Many  of  the  young  workers  came,  and 
students  and  workers  gathered  ingroups 
to  talk  about  their  problems — often  per- 
sonal problems  as  well  aspolltlcalones. 

But  the  most  important  form  of  contact 
between  students  and  the  communities 
of  Paris  was  through  the  Committees  of 
Vietnam.  These  were  organized  about 
two  years  ago  and  exist  in  every  district 
in  Paris  as  weH  as  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Originally,  they  were  composed  of 
students  and  ex-students.  They  would 
go  to  the  market  places  on  Sundays  and 
ta'k  to  the  people  about  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  other  political  Issues. 
Gradually,  they  gained  the  confidence  of 


the  poor  people  and  the  workers,  and 
many  young  workers  Joined  the  Vietnam 
Committees.  When  “the  revolution" 
came,  these  Vietnam  Committees  were 
transformed  Into  Committees  of  Action, 
which  have  since  been  outlawed  and 
driven  underground.  Before  they  were 
banned,  and  even  now  from  under  cover, 
they  have  organized  the  districts  around 
local  issues  and  transformed  these  dis- 
tricts in  a way  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

In  the  Marais  district,  an  artisan  and 
working  class  area,  a rally  was  held  Ln 
the  Place  de  la  Republique  which  began 
at  7:00  one  morning  and  lasted  until 
3;00  the  following  morning.  People  in  the 
crowd  would  shout  out  slogans  like, 
“The  elections  are  a betrayal!"  and  one 
of  the  Committee  members  would  write 
it  on  a blank  placard  and  hold  it  up  on  a 
stick.  Often  people  would  get  excited  and 
run  to  get  their  friends  to  show  them 
their  slogans. 

In  this  same  district,  a public  nursery 
school  whose  directress  refused  to  allow 
enrollment  of  Jewish,  Algerian,  Spanish 
and  Italian  children  was  occupied  by  par- 
ents of  the  excluded  children  and  also  by 
parents  of  children  already  enrolled.  The 
directress  decided  to  take  a long  leave 
of  absence.  No  one  knows  yet  whether 
the  government  will  try  to  reinstate  the 
bigoted  directress. 

Citroen  ended  Its  strike  only  today, 
and  the  students  still  occupy  the  univer- 
sities. Soon  the  police  will  move,  and 
when  you  ask  the  students  if  they  will 
fight  again,  they  say  they  do  not  know.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  they  will  yield 
and  wait  for  another  chance, 

Besides,  the  police  here  are  not  so  gen- 
tle as  the  news  stories  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. One  student  spoke  to  a man  who  said 
he  saw  a man  beaten  to  death.  “Blood 
was  pouring  out  of  his  ears.  He  did  not 
move.  He  was  just  a man  who  lived  here, 
not  a student.  He  got  caught  in  the  street 
and  could  not  escape.  They  beat  him  until 
he  did  not  move.  He  was  dead,  I'm  sure 
of  it,  The  police  took  the  corpse  away.  It 
was  not  reported  In  the  newspapers." 
And  more.  “Nine  people  who  were  critic- 
ally Injured  were  carried  away  by  a mil- 
itary ambulance.  No  one  has  heard  of 
them  again.  And  three  of  my  friends  have 
disappeared.  They  are  not  in  jail.  I’m 
sure  they  are  dead." 

He  was  not  being  dramatic.  He  spoke 
softly,  quietly,  in  a matter-of-fact  tone. 
He  was  not  trying  to  impress  us.  He  was 
simply  stating  what  he  knew  to  be  true. 

And  so  everyone  waits  for  the  elections 
to  be  over.  The  students  wait,  and  so  do 
the  CRS — the  riot  police.  They  get  extra 
pay  when  they  get  in  a fight,  so  they  are 
looking  forward  to  rousting  the  students 
out.  And  the  regular  police  wait  too. 
Though  it  is  illegal  for  them  to  strike, 
many  got  "sick*  and  did  not  report  in 
during  the  demonstrations.  Others  “ar- 
rested" people  being  beaten  by  the  CRS, 
drove  around  the  corners,  and  released 
them.  Many  of  them  are  ashamed  of  what 
has  happened.  They  are  civilized  men. 

And  so  it  goes.  No  one  knows  what 
will  come  next.  Everyone  waits. 


The  San  Frahcisco  Mime  Troupe  Is  a 
mass  hallucination.  A group  of  people 
who  think  life  should  be  free  and  fun  and 
beautiful.  And  want  to  do  something  about 
it.  For  seven  years  they  have  been  pro- 
ducing and  presenting  free  their  adapta- 
tions of  commedia  dell’ arte  farces.  Then 
for  fun  they  added  the  Gorilla  Marching 
Band.  And  now  they  want  to  form  a rock 
group  for  free  rock  shows. 

“Why  do  you  have  to  pay  three  dollars 
to  go  stand  around  and  listen  to  music  ?• 
Marc  Ling  was  asking.  He  was  sitting 
under  a tree  in  the  panhandle,  waiting  for 
his  cue  in  “Ruzzante,”  one  of  the  two 
Mime  Troupe  presentations  playing  the 
parks  this  summer.  “All  right,  it’s  an 
event,  a religion.  But  we  don't  have  to 
be  part  of  that....  People  have  lost  track 
of  the  fact  that  music  passes  through  peo- 
ple, It  doesn’t  belong  to  anyone." 

He  excused  himself  then  and  ran  behind 
the  backdrop  of  the  portable  stage,  stuck 
a rubber  beehive  on  his  head  and  made 
his  entrance.  “Ruzzante"  is  the  story  of 
an  Italian  soldier  of  the  16th  century  who 
gets  sick  of  war  after  six  month-  and 
turns  around  and  walks  home.  That  Is 
the  basis  of  the  plot,  and  the  script  is 
rewritten  weekly,  jokes  and  bits  ofbusl- 
ness  constantly  being  added. 

“Grass  is  getting  so  scarce,”  Ruz- 
zante's wife  commented  at  one  polm, 
"that  over  ln  Berkeley  they*  re  trying  tear 
gas." 

Marc  was  back,  explaining  the  concept 
of  the  rock  band.  A fluctuating  concept. 
Right  now  they  are  thinking  of  a group 
with  amplified  Instruments  playing  ir  e 
music  of  a political,  rock,  or  non- rock, 
or  just  fun,  participatory  nature.  They 
are  making  and  fixing  instruments  to  hand 
out  to  people,  to  let  everyone  come  and 
make  their  own  music. 

“We  want  non-commercial  music  that 
people  can  get  Involved  in  - dance  or 
play  or  whatever.  The  Dead  was  getting 
into  that  for  a while  — but  now  they  have 
a big  house  in  Larkspur.  Which  is  cool. 
Which  is  what  everyone  wants,  I guess, 
his  own  place  in  the  country.  But  when 
you  get  involved  in  something  like  that, 
well,  you  become  an  owner,  you  have 
some  responsibilities." 

“We  don't  make  any  bread,  but  that’s 
okay,  that's  my  choice.  I get  $10  a 
and  work  a minimum  of  sixty  hours.  Bu' 
1 feel  a lot  better  than  when  I was  work- 
ing in  professional  theater. 

“I'd  like  to  see  the  band  play  the  Fill- 
more or  Wlnterland,  justonce.  We  won't, 
of  course,  but  if  we  did  it  would  be  tire 
first  time  they'd  have  a dance  then  with 
all  the  lights  on.  And  the  people  could 
look  at  each  other,  and  be  conscious  of 
being  together. 

•You  know,"  Marc  continued  after  an- 
other bit  onstage,  “there  are  34colleg,"-_ 
and  junior  colleges  within  10  mil 
San  Francisco,  and  250,000  coll 
people.  We’d  like  to  involve  them 
might  even  do  musical  shows,  stuff llK'' 
the  Hans  Eisler- Bertolt  Brecht  sor.:?. 
the  cabaret  type  things  In  Berlin  of  v 
twenties.  The  Berliner  Ensemble  is  the 
closest  thing  to  the  Mime  Troupe  as 

CONTINUED  ONPAGtJ 
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Practical  Proposals 
From  Allan  Ginsberg 


(Allen  Ginsberg  proposed  some  sensible  solutions  to 
the  drug  problem,  and  others,  in  an  interview  with  The 
Electric  Newspaper  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.) 


I see  in  the  public  handling  of  the  acid  problem  and 
the  pot  problem,  the  same  basic  error  of  will  psychology 
as  in  Vietnam:  punitive  force,  police  pressure,  to  handle 
a problem  which  should  be  handled  with  diplomacy  and 
good  cheer.  The  handling  of  the  acid  problem  is  paranoid 
so  far.  They  deliberately  had  a phony  composite  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  an  acid  monster  baby.  So  what 
is  everybody  going  to  think  or  believe  if  they  see  some- 
thing like  that?  It  was  literally  a mockup;  in  fact,  Time 
even  denounced  it.  So  what  is  public  opinion  going  to 
make  out  of  something  like  that? 


EP:  When  Leary  was  here  he  made  a 
statement  that  only  one  In  ten  thousand 
people  Is  ready  for  acid,  ready  to  use 
the  Insight  you  can  get  with  It.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  at  all? 

GINSBERG:  No  The  problem  Is  that  there 
is  the  scare  of  the  police  and  the  spook 
scare  of  the  chromosome  damage,  and  so 
Leary’s  a little  worried  about  everybody 
blaming  it  on  him,  and  they  shouldn' t be- 
cause he’ s a very  noble  man.  There’ s also 
the  threat  of  military  tyranny  which  was 
looming  on  the  horizon  before  Jolinson 
decided  to  cut  out,  because  he  called  in 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  handle  the  pot  and  acid 
problems,  as  was  reported  in  Drew  pear- 
son  sometime  in  January.  So  the  heat  was 
on,  and  perhaps  Leary  was  undergoing  a 
reconsideration  of  the  politics  of  the  situ- 
ation. But  it  seems  to  me  that  acid  has 
been  a boon  and  has  caused  a lot  of  social 
changes  and  has  widened  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  younger  generation.  I think 
lots  more  than  one  In  ten  thousand  have 
really  profited  from  it.  I think  psyche- 
delic use  should  be  increased  not  de- 
creased, and  I think  it  should  be  Institu- 
tionalized and  made  safe  and.  ..it's  time 
for  a change.  For  acid  there  are  some 
proposals  that  would  solve  the  problem. 
In  universities,  intra-discipllnary  psy- 
chedelic research  centers  for  people  who 
want  to  turn  on  — a kind  of  chapel,  soft 
curtains,  rug,  rabbi,  priest,  minister, 
psychologists,  mathematicians,  English 
poets;  instead  of  a kid  freaking  out,  he  can 
go  to  a nice  calm  safe  place  where  he  can 
be  taken  care  of  and  reassured  and  held. 


EP:  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  planning 
on  setting  up  study  centers  of  the  kind  you 
mentioned? 


GINSBERG:  The  psychedelic  study  cen 
ters  suggested  by  the  National  Studen 
Association  have  not  been  carried  out,  bu 
that’s  the  only  way  to  deal  with  it,  I think 
Or  it  can  go  on  as  it  has,  just  the  younge 
Pf°Ple  experimenting  - that’ s probabl 
the  healthiest  biological  way.  Individual! 
searching  out  their  own  roots,  like  a for 
est  grows,  individual  trees  grow, 
th  t s Issue  a general  declaration  toal 
underground  community,  contr: 
speedamos  ex  cathedra.  Speed  is  anti 
sociai,  paranoid  making,  it's  a drag,ba. 
your  body,  bad  for  your  mind,  gen 
any  speaking,  in  the  long  run  uncrea' 
^e  and  it's  a plague  in  the  whole  dopi 
industry.  All  the  nice  gentle  dope  fiend: 
are  getting  screwed  up  by  the  real  horro: 
monster  Frankenstein  speed-freaks  whi 
are  going  around  stealing  and  bad  mouth, 
log  everybody. 

The  answer  to  it,  Iwould say,  lssome- 
*°  put  the  speed-freaks  in  relation  t« 
ctors  and  nature  again.  What  the  gov- 
ernment  ought  to  do  is  establish  qule 
hea?ia',?0Untaln-w11derness- fresh  air- 
ran  d *og  cabinsi  where  speed-freak: 
g"  J®  "*‘h  ‘heir  girl  friends  or  bo- 

the  cut’  they  ^ Ve  any’  41111  get  oul  0 
back  »«»kher?  speed  is  available  andge 
rack  t°  the  refreshing  Influence  of  nature 

lin„  ,[e  gett'bg  all  dirty  fingered  hand- 

gettih*frbaSe  in  the  clty-  ““  the>"r( 
bra»(r5  1 SOrts  of  electronic  horror  vi- 
drJ°nS-  U’s  lhe  worsl  thing  in  the  whole 

I can>fC^ne  that  1 know  °f.  ‘he  one  thln{ 
can  t figure  out  what  to  do. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


I’ve  used  speed,  briefly,  like  for  a day 
of  writing,  but  the  use  of  speed  over  two 
days  tends  to  lead  to  irritability  and  in- 
sistency and  a kind  of  Hitlerian  fascist 
mentality,  which  may  be  the  by-product 
of  real  perceptions  of  interest.  But  gen- 
erally the  Interpretations  are  over- 
forced, with  too  much  will  power  and 
insistency,  so  they’re  always  leaning  on 
everyone  else  around  them,  trying  to 
force  everybody  else  into  their  universe. 
It's  not  a common  universe  that  is  the 
problem,  it's  not  one  that  everyone  can 
participate  in  — the  speed-crystal  uni- 
verse. Speed  was  originally  invented  by 
the  Germans  for  use  by  the  pilots  in 
bombing  England,  so  it's  originally  a 
kind  of  totalitarian  synthetic, 

Th?  physiological  problem  is  that  if 
you  stay  up  three  or  four  or  five  days, 
you  tend  not  to  eat  well  enough  to  nour- 
ish your  body,  and  pretty  soon  there 
comes  to  be  a metaphysic  of  despising 
your  body  out  of  that  crystal  universe. 
Since  you  don't  sleep  you  don't  get  your 
necessary  45  minutes  of  dreaming  each 
night,  and  so  after  a while  the  uncon- 
scious dream  life  begins  to  erupt  during 
waking,  walking  around  consciousness, 
and  you  begin  to  act  out  your  dream  life 
and  mistake  hallucinations  from  the  un- 
conscious as  being  manifest  sensory 
realities  that  other  people  can  pick  up  on. 
which  is  not  true,  so  there's  a disjunc- 
tion of  realities.  Or  there’s  the  insis- 
tence on  your  reality  being  the  only  real- 
ity, if  you’re  the  speed-freak,  which  is 
undemocratic,  and  that’s  where  it’s  to- 
talitarian. 

Since  1958  it’s  been  a plague  around 
my  house.  People  that  I liked  or  who 
were  good  artists,  have  gotten  all 
screwed  up  on  it,  and  come  around  burn- 
ing down  the  door,  stealing.  All  the  stuff 
I brought  back  from  India  was  stolen  by 
speed-freaks. 

The  junk  problem's  an  easy  problem 
to  handle  compared  to  the  speed  prob- 
lem. With  speed  you  don’t  haveaphysio- 
logical  addiction,  but  you  do  have  a psy- 
chic addiction,  which  is  strong  and  is 
followed  by  a long  depression.  It  takes 
several  months  for  the  metabolism  to 
re-establish  itself,  and  there’s  a depres- 
sion that  lasts  during  this  time.  Ap- 
parently getting  off  speed  requires  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  care  and  love 
and  nature.  But  the  speed  addict  has 
generally  so  offended  everybody  by  the 
time  he  wants  to  get  off  that  he’s  created 
a social  void  for  himself. 

The  ideal  government  agency  to  deal 
with  speed-freaks  would  be  whole  bunch 
of  lumberjacks  up  in  the  mountains  and 
strong  peasant  girls  to  cook  flapjacks 
and  make  a fire;  and  let  the  speed  demon 
sleep  off  his  depressions  and  lie  around 
for  a couple  of  weeks  until  he  finally  feels 
like  going  out  and  smelling  the  ever- 
greens and  then  maybe  building  a fence 
or  a bridge  back. 


EP;  I’ve  read  about  problems  in  ghetto 
situations,  conflicts  between  the  people 
that  are  stuck  there  and  the  hips  that  are 
living  there. 

GINSBERG:  I know  about  it  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  mostly.  I live  in  the 
lower  East  Side  in  New  York  where  it’s 
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RELICS  OF  LOVE 


robert  novick 

The  scene  is  dead.  Flower  children  now 
live  only  between  the  pages  o(  Time/Life 
on  coffee  tables  in  Walnut  Creek  and 
Orinda.  Along  Haight  Street  the  gun  traf- 
fic is  getting  to  be  as  brisk  as  the  dope 
trade,  and  Hare  Krishna  has  turned  into 
"Up  Against  the  Wall,  Mother  Fucker." 

There  is  only  one  question  worth  ask- 
ing of  any  organization  or  individual. 
Where  will  you  be  on  the  day  it  all  comes 
down?  And  the  only  way  to  answer  it  is 
by  seeing  where  that  individual  or  organ- 
ization is  at  now.  Dig  in  or  get  out,  baby 
(a  paraphrase  of  Bakunin). 

What  happens  when  we  ask  this  question 
of  the  last  two  relics  of  the  summer  of 
love,  KMPX  and  the  Carousel  Ballroom? 
Both  have  gone  through  some  crucial 
changes  this  past  week. 

The  Carousel  Ballroom  will  not  close. 
Bill  Graham  is  transferring  his  operation 
from  the  Fillmore  to  the  Carousel  This 
means  that  the  best  bands  in  the  world 
will  appear  there.  The  hall  will  be  pro- 
fessionally run  and  it  is  already  the  most 
comfortable  and  attractive  in  the  city. 
But  this  is  really  beside  the  point.  It 
doesn’t  answer  the  question. 

Ever  since  it  opened  on  Valentine’s 


Day  with  the  Fish  and  the  Dead,  the 
Carousel  has  been  a family  place.  It  was 
where  Diggers,  Panthers,  Angels,  all  the 
dug  in  people,  came  to  play,  talk,  relax, 
dance.  It  was  a place  where  people  actual- 
ly danced  and  the  musicians  mingled  with 
the  folk  on  the  floor.  It  was,  in  a way,  our 
Town  Hall,  our  church  and  our  market 
place.  It  was  our  turf.  Is  it  still? 

For  a long  time  KMPX  was  the  voice 
oi  the  people.  Our  people.  When  the  strike 
came  thousands  of  listeners  came  out  to 
support  the  strikers.  They  were  Involved 
in  a way  that  no  audience  has  been  in  this 
country.  Then  the  issues  became  murky 
- Donahue  vs  Miller,  program  control, 
etc.  All  of  which  was  irrelevant  to  the 
audience.  The  inevitable  happened  and 
people  became  bored,  which  was  a good 
indication  that  something  was  wrong. 

Now  Larry  Miller  and  three  other  DJs 
have  been  fired.  A new  staff  has  come  in 
and  the  programming  isgolngtobe'pro-  * 
fesslonal  ” The  underground,  which  also 
only  exists  in  Time/Life,  has  become 
competitive.  It’s  big  business,  whether 
it's  radio  stations  or  dance  halls  and 
even  newspapers.  It’s  run  by  people  who, 
when  the  time  comes,  will  have  some- 
thing, perhaps  too  much,  to  lose. 


CAROUSEL  ORGY 


paul  samberg 

The  cops  will  eventually  bust  into  the 
Carousel  scene.  An  intimation  of  how  that 
situation  will  arrive  was  trembling  in  the 
energy  between  the  audience  and  Janis 
Joplin.  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Com- 
pany was  the  first  group  to  break  down 
the  Indian  tribal  form  of  men  and  women 
sitting  on  the  ground.  As  the  Holding 
Company  put  out  a high  level  of  elec- 
tronic energy,  Janis  moved  through  her 
first  song  toward  orgasm.  The  men  stood 
up.  They  took  the  usual  route  from  sitting 
to  fucking  The  women  followed  the  men 
up.  Everybody  was  standing.  People 
watched  amazed,  unconsciously  hoping  - 
would  she  make  it  through  singing? 

“I  need  your  help.  I’ve  got  to  make  it. 

I m almost  there/  The  men  were  strain- 
ing with  stationary  bodies  and  desire 


going  up  to  the  stage.  She’s  moaning.  "I 
need  your  help.  I really  need  it/  She’s 
moaning.  "I’ve  got  to  make  it.  Come  on. 
Come  on."  And  she  breaks  into  her 
screaming  voice  release.  Did  she  have 
an  orgasm  on  stage?  No.  She  brought 
the  audience  into  a new  situation. 

The  men  and  women  were  standing. 
From  there  they  could  dance.  But  black 
groups  aren't  playing  in  our  ballrooms 
and  electronic  music  isn’t  evolving  a 
dance  beat.  People  won’t  Just  stand 
watching  and  listening,  though.  Not  with- 
in the  electronic  and  orgone  energy  of  the 
Carousel  In  the  wild  west  past,  the  men 
would  have  stormed  on  stage  We've  out- 
grown that.  The  next  time  Janis  Joplin 
is  on  stage  asking  the  audience  to  help 
her,  we  may  move  into  an  orgy.  A few 
men  in  the  audience  already  had  their 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  13 
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T.V 

And  the  chronic  liar  who  from  time 
to  time  tells  the  truth  Is  no  more  cre- 
dible, lor  who  can  tell?  We  may  be 
grateful  for  small  exceptional  favors, 
If  we  can  detect  them  — that  Examiner 
Interview  with  Huey  Newton  “wasn't 
bad,"  I thought  last  Sunday  morning:  a 
grudging  and  to  me  demeaning  tribute 
— but  the  pattern  Is  still  bare  — thread- 
bare — for  all  who  will  look,  and  no  less 

The  cultural  guerrillas  who  for  some 
15  minutes  liberated  a small  zone  of 
the  New  York  airwaves  had  come  natural- 
ly to  such  thoughts,  and  thoughts  pushed 
them  to  action.  Most  had  grouped  around 
Newsreel,  a project  founded  early  this 
year  by  New  York  filmmakers  deter- 
mined to  make  and  distribute  films  ad- 
dressed to  The  Movement,  The  Under- 
ground — films  which  engaged  political 
reality  from  within  It,  who  asked  the 
questions  of  It  that  an  activist  would  ask, 
who  reported  demonstrations  (October 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  Jeanette  Rankin 
Brigade,  Up- Agalnst-The- Wall-Mother- 
fucker’s dumping  of  garbage  at  Lincoln 
Center)  and  organizing  projects  (Resis- 
tance, Boston  Draft  Resistance  Group) 
not  only  thoroughly,  but  with  an  eye  to 
conveying  experience  to  people  prepared 
to  apply  Its  lessons. 

The  country  Is  fairly  crawling  with 
filmmakers  who  refuse  to  sever  their 
talent  from  their  commitment,  their 
eyes  from  their  more  vital  organs:  a 
San  Francisco  group  Is  already  at  work. 
Newsreel,  like  the  underground  press, 
lias  flowered,  and  for  the  same  reason: 
they  exist  to  sensitize  and  serve  those 
of  us  who  refuse  to  consume  the  Indiges- 
tible products  of  our  enemies. 

But  to  declare  yourself  fully  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  do  more  than  Your  Thing,  be- 
cause Your  Thing  is  circumscribed  and 
absorbed  and  eaten  In  a million  ways  by 
their  spongy,  50,000-watt,  1- million- 
circulation  Things.  The  German  SDS 
knew  this  well  last  spring:  they  took  after 
Axel  Springer,  right-wing  tycoon  pub- 
lisher, as  if  he  were  simply  manufactur- 
ing poison.  It  Is  Intolerable  to  manufac- 
ture poison,  they  reasoned,  even  if  some- 
one else  Is  allowed  to  make  antidotes. 

Newsreel  took  on  a more  elusive  and 
therefore  striking  target,  and  they  hit 
the  mark  directly.  ABC,  CBS,  NBC  would 
have  been  sitting  ducks  — even  former 
FCC  Commissioner  Newton  Mlnow  had 
consigned  them  to  a -vast  wasteland." 
Money-making  enterprises  pure  and 
simple,  purchasing  rigged  polls  to  justify 
their  spewing  forth  of  canned  pap,  dis- 
pensing “news'  In  Interchangeable  pel- 
lets (usually  placebos),  reserving  the 
most  meager  shreds  of  creativity  for 
commercials,  the  networks  have  left 
many  highly-placed  people  with  empty 
feelings  and  headaches  beyond  even  the 
far  reach  of  Excedrln.  CBS  News  Chief 
Fred  Friendly  had  quit  in  1966  when 
higher-ups  refused  to  jerk  the  morning's 
soap  operas  to  broadcast  the  Fulbrlght 


hearings  live,  and  written  a book,  “Due 
to  Circumstances  Beyond  Our  Control," 
denouncing  narrow-minded  bureaucrats. 
What  Friendly  proposed  instead  were 
broad-minded  bureaucrats,  administer- 
ing higher-toned  culture  In  gilded  eye- 
droppers to  higher-toned  people  — 
broadly  speaking,  the  upper  middle  class. 
Meanwhile  McGeorge  Bundy's  Ford 
Foundation  had  argued  for  a publicly- 
financed  TV  channel,  a fourth  network 
devoted  to  "public  affairs"  and  symphon- 
ic civilization:  and  lo  and  behold,  we  have 
PBL,  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  (The 
alacrity  with  which  PBL  zoomed  into 
regular  existence  tells  you  something 
about  where  power  is  lodged.)  No  com- 
mercials, well-mannered  critiques  of 
the  war  — not  yet  of  the  lustful  Imperial- 
ism (another  curse  word!)  that  powers 
this  war  and  the  next  — sympathetic 
treatments  of  black  power:  but  that’s 
Just  it.  PBL  offers  TREATMENTS,  ren- 
ditions, slicked  through  the  detached 
cinematic  retina.  The  upper  middles 
don't  want  to  relinquish  their  position, 
only  to  secure  it  more  firmly  by  adjust- 
ing its  sights,  “taking  account”  of  “new 
realities."  Typical  board  member; 
James  Restln  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  blandly  bemoans  the  plight  of  the 
Empire  and  hopes  Senator  McCarthy  will 
goose  It  back  Into  gear.  Poor  James. 
So  much  for  "new  realities." 

And  thus  NET,  the  National  Educational 
T elevislon  network,  a string  of  stations  — 
WNDT-TV,  New  York,  KQED-TV,  San 
Francisco,  etc.  — that  have  popped  up 
over  the  last  few  years  to  form  an  oasis 
In  the  wasteland.  NET  has  distributed 
Felix  Greene's  “Inside  North  Vietnam," 
Saul  Landau  and  Richard  Moore's  pro- 
Castro  “Report  on  Cuba."  Only  the  waste- 
land seeps  into  the  oasis;  the  oasis  ig- 
nores its  location  only  at  great  peril. 
Almost  everything  is  packaged  for  the 
most  painless  consumption,  tailored  to 
cramped  time-formats,  stripped  of  the 
sharpest  edges;  NET  does  not,  cannot 
promote  and  elaborate  the  shattering  idea 
that  It  Is  possible  for  Americans  to  live 
a different  way.  Instead  It  offers  a chan- 
neled switch- off  for  the  good  people 
whose  most  elementary  sensibilities  will 
not  allow  them  to  stomach  the  Big  3 net- 
works. American  television,  they  will 
conclude,  is  indeed  an  open  marketplace; 
let  the  buyer  only  beware,  and  he  will  be 
rewarded.  NET  Is  the  lollypop  after  the 
$2.50  haircut,  the  last  meal  on  Death  Row. 

I exaggerate,  but  to  a point.  Consider 
the  rebuttal:  “But  it’s  worlds  better  than 
CBS  ” But  there  Is  a principle  at  stake: 
the  airwaves  belong  to  the  people:  not 
grudgingly,  not  in  boiled-down  conces- 
sions, not  forever  subject  to  broad- 
minded censors  who  balance  politics  as 
If  they  were  a diet,  but  as  a matter  of 
right.  The  right  to  say  so  before  a micro- 
phone, for  the  tltillation  of  an  audience 
trained  only  to  be  flattered  by  novelty, 
is  not  the  issue.  The  Issue  is  the  right  to 
exercise  the  right,  not  proclaim  it. 

So  the  Newsreel  people  chose  WND-TV 
to  make  their  point.  The  occasion  was  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  underground 
press,  moderated  (very  precise  word)  by 


a protege  of  James  Restln.  The  guests 
(no  doubt  as  to  who  owned  the  house)  were 
Allen  Katzman,  editor  of  the  East  Village 
Other,  Jeff  Shero,  editor  of  Rat,  and  Mar- 
vin Fishman  of  Newsreel.  And  a few  min- 
utes into  the  show,  other  Newsreel  people 
entered  the  studio,  began  shouting  tele- 
graphic versions  of  their  views:  “The 
establishment  press  lies!  TV  Is  free!" 
Under  the  circumstances,  on  hostile 
ground  in  an  unaccustomed  medium,  they 
resorted  to  slogans:  but  then  they  as- 
sumed the  show  had  been  zipped  off  the 
air,  couldn't  know  the  studio  was  still 
transmitting.  Why  It  did  remains  a mys- 
tery: were  the  technicians  friendly? 

The  nervous  moderator  was  just  as 
oblivious.  “Why  did  you  do  this?”  he 
asked,  when  the  noise  level  had  settled. 
“This  is  what  the  underground  media 
really  Is,"  Fishman  said,  ‘and  no  estab- 
lished media  can  convey  what  the  under- 
ground wants  to  convey.  You' ve  got  a for- 
mat; the  underground  doesn't  work 
according  to  your  format.  The  under- 
ground works,  operates  and  creates  in  a 
whole  different  manner.  We  go  to  Colum- 
bia and  we  work  on  the  inside  where  the 
action  Is.  We  go  to  Resurrection  City 

and  we  work  on  the  inside We  cannot 

work  as  the  media  does,  behind  the  line 
of  the  police," 

He  went  on  to  talk  about  a show  Illum- 
inating Positive  Features  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  ghetto,  and  Jeff  Shero  defined 
a central  principle  of  the  Newsreel- 
Underground  approach:  “If  you  want  to  do 
a show  on  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  you  have 
an  open  camera  and  let  anyone  who  wants 
to  sit  down  and  talk  — gang  kids,  dope 
pushers,  anyone." 

Then  the  bombshell.  “And,"  said  Jeff, 
“I  can't  say  'fuck'  on  this  TV  station." 

Extra  consternation  In  the  studio. 

“If  you’re  doing  a show  on  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  people  have  to  express  them- 
selves In  their  own  language  — not  in  the 
language  of  the  establishment." 

Fishman  added,  “When  someone  goes 
on  TV,  he  Is  expected  louse  the  language 
of  TV.  He  can't  say  'fuck'  on  the  air  be- 
cause It's  considered  bad  taste,  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  uses  'fuck1  a 
great  deal  — not  for  Its  own  sake.  He 
uses  It  in  the  natural  course  of  how  he 
lives." 

But  probably  no  one  was  listening  any 
more.  Probably  no  one  heard  Jeff  Shero 
go  on  to  ask  whether  NET  had  broadcast 
evidence  liberated  from  Grayson  Kirk’s 
office  of  the  tie  between  Columbia  and 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  evi- 
dence of  Columbia  as  realtor  and  holding 
company.  Probably  no  one  heard  the  an- 
swer, “No,"  let  alone  pondered  the  impli- 
cations. Scandal  blurred  substance,  most 
likely:  after  all,  this  was  the  no- feedback 
medium,  there  was  no  chance  to  read  the 
watching  armchair  faces,  say  “Wait  a 
minute  now,  you  don’t  understand,  OK, 
we'll  explain  " 

And  the  infantry  was  on  its  way  to  re- 
take the  hamlet,  to  clear  and  hold.  Word 
got  to  the  liberators,  and  most  cut  out, 
melted  back  onto  the  street.  Seven  were 
a little  slow  in  leaving,  and  were  ar- 
rested, charged  with  (1)  burglary,  break- 


MIME 

being  a political-theatrical  organization 

It's  difficult  to  predict  what  the  music 
will  do,  it  could  go  In  any  direction.  Right 
now  it's  a matter  of  time  to  work  and 
hustle  equipment.  We  really  need  a small 
generator  and  some  outdoor  amplifiers 
In  any  condition;  we  can  fix  It.  Yesterday 
we  went  to  this  cat  who  offered  us  whole- 
sale prices,  no  markup  at  all  on  some 
beautiful  equipment,  but  we  have  no 
bread." 

Another  interruption  for  a bit  onstage 
and  then  Marc  was  back  explaining  why 
the  Troupe  goes  on  with  Its  preposter- 
ous ideas  despite  police,  city  councils 
and  the  Hearst  Corporation  which  re- 
fuses to  renew  the  lease  on  their  studio. 

“We  think  people  want  to  be  told 
something  when  they  go  to  an  event, 
they  want  to  come  away  taking  something 
with  them,  not  just  be  entertained  for  a 
few  moments.  There  Is  always  a line  be- 
tween performers  and  people  who  have 
paid  bread  to  come  and  listen  to  them. 
Actors  have  been  using  people  to  get  high 
off  of,  for  self-ejaculation.  There’s  no 
sharing.  Here  in  the  parks,  in  the  sun- 
shine, It’s  nice,  we  can  share  . . ,oh,  I 
have  to  go  now." 

Onstage,  Ruzzante  was  asking  the  pro- 
fessor what  would  happen  If  everyone  just 
did  what  they  wanted  to  do 

“That  would  be  anarchy  1"  the  professor 
replied  with  horror,  amid  a round  of  ap- 
plause from  the  mostly  hip  audience  sit- 
ting on  the  grass. 

“And  what  would  happen,"  Ruzzante 
asks,  “if  everyone  wanted  the  same  thing 
and  they  did  It?” 

“The  mind  boggles,"  the  professor 
exclaimed,  “that  would  be  revolution!" 

“And  you  would  be  the  first  to  go." 
Ruzzante  counters,  as  the  professor 
falls  to  the  first  shot  and  the  entire 
troupe  comes  onstage  and  locks  arms: 

“We  want  our  rights,  and  we  don’t 
care  how.  We  want  our  revolution  - 
now|" 

You  can  call  Marc  or  Charlie,  who  Is 
the  other  band  organizer,  at  GArbage  1- 
1984. 


ing  and  entering  with  Intent  to  commit  a 
felony,  namely:  (2)  rioting.  Maximum 
penalties,  seven  years  on  the  first 
charge,  four  years  on  the  second. 

This  is  serious  business,  this  buslnes- 
of  clearing  the  air.  Everything  has  gotten 
more  serious  this  year,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  stakes,  those  In- 
tangible and  preoccupying  stakes  we  car- 
ry in  our  heads,  are  climbing;  what  w 
once  found  tolerable  We  can  no  longer 
blink.  “Provo  tactics"  not  so  long  ago 
seemed  innocuously  cute,  the  raw  preci- 
ous stuff  of  stories  with  which  to  regale 
your  friends  for  months  to  come.  No 
longer.  Working  through  the  implication: 
of  theory  In  real  life,  always  risky  In 
the  abstract,  has  become  a matter  of 
concrete  risk  and  practical  planning,  a 
constant  tension.  Who  knows  what  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  medical  students  w(, 
in  1957  seized  a radio  station  in  Havana, 
held  it  momentarily  before  falling,  shot 
dead  in  the  streets  where  markers  today 
commemorate  them? 

Do  not  mistake  me:  We  are  not  riding 
the  crest  of  a revolutionary  wave;  we  are 
only  - ONLY,  but  this  is  no  small  fe  d 
staking  out  our  own  history,  deflningpro- 
cedents,  opening  space  for  new  objec- 
tives, lighting  new  energy-fuses.  Vague 
formulations  all,  for  the  holding  of  cul- 
tural and  physical  territory  is  something 
we  know  little  about. 

But  as  we  come  to  reckon  as  seriously 
with  the  cultural  artillery  of  the  oligarch 
as  with  our  own  walled-off  culture,  the 
liberation  of  WNDT-TV,  half-assed  and 
incomplete  and  problematic  as  it  was. 
may  stand  as  one  more  cracked  founda- 
tion stone  on  which  the  New  City  may  ye* 
be  built. 


The  Newsreel  Project  is  rushing  to 
complete  a film  on  the  rising  in  Berkeley 
It  will  be  shown  in  the  streets.  Money 
(ugh)  is  needed  to  finish  the  editing.  Send 
funds  or  anything  else  to  1374  Fulton. 
San  Francisco.  931-4208 
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lenny  the  red-and-black 


On  the  Ilrst  warm  Friday  night  of  the 
cummer,  the  Berkeley  Magic  Kingdom 
rose  in  spontaneous  revolt.  The  radicals 
were  beside  themselves  with  anticipation 
and  Joy,  but  it  was  the  hip  people  who 
drove  the  staleness  and  mediocrity  from 
the  scene.  Self  destruction  was  trans- 
formed into  a rudimentary  political 


The  Young  Socialist  Alliance  and  nine 
other  groups  had  planned  a Solidarity 
Hally  in  support  of  the  French  students 
and  young  workers.  Their  previous  two 
attempts  had  flopped  rather  badly.  This 
time  they  had  only  a permit  for  sound 
amplification  in  front  of  Cody’s  Book- 
store and  in  case  people  flowed  into  the 
street,  the  police  had  given  notice  they 
would  move  in. 

The  magic  kingdom  is  a lollypop. 
Beautiful  women.  Handsome  men.  It's 
stylish  but  loose  and  allows  laziness  In 
its  common  law  charter.  But  Berkeley 
is  beset  by  depression,  its  basic  emo- 
tional foundation.  Many  people  feel  they 
can  never  leave,  the  rest  of  the  country 
being  more  or  less  atrocious. 

The  monitors  said  that  they  expected 
the  cops  and  didn’t  act  very  uptight  about 
it.  They  believed  it  and  they  didn’t. 

The  sound  car  drove  up  and  down  the 
street  laying  out  the  line:  “Support  the 
right  of  Berkeley  citizens  to  freely  as- 
semble . . . support  the  right  of  free 
speech." 

The  first  rumor  comes  through  a friend 
in  front  of  Nicole’s:  The  stores  have  been 
warned  to  board  up  their  windows.  The 
police  say  there's  going  to  be  a riot. 

The  sound  car  repeats  Its  message  in 
very  good  Spanish.  The  voice  is  more 
relaxed  and  has  another  dimension  to  it. 

Red  flags  go  up  on  the  flatbed  truck  in 
front  of  Cody’s.  One.  Two.  Three.  Peter 
Camejo,  Socialist  leader  and  movement 
spokesman,  is  on  time  and  briefly  an- 
nounces, “ The  rally  IS  going  to  be  HELD." 
lip  above,  the  cops  have  taken  the  roofs 
on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Reese  Erlich,  one  of  the  Oakland  Seven, 
got  up  and  told  a long  story.  “Up  against 
the  wall,  Motherfucker,"  was  all  I really 
heard.  The  Lower  East  Side  Slogan.  In 
Berkeley,  the  wall  seems  more  meta- 
phorical; the  dead  end  of  talk  and  bull- 
! shit. 

The  sidewalks  were  packed  and  the 
passageway  for  cars  was  growing 
smaller  all  the  time. 


° Fuck  you,"  the  people  shout  at  the  cops 
on  the  roof  over  Eclair’s  Bakery 
“Fuckin'  Pigs."  “Go  Home."  Go  Home' 
Somebody  thinks  Telegraph  Avenue  is 
his  street. 

Camejo  takes  his  turn.  He’s  preparec 
an  analogy;  The  French  radio  and  T\ 
echnicians  and  announcers  went  oi 
strike  to  have  the  truth  reported.  NOT 
' MONEY.  He  wants  a new  human  be- 
S3yS  lhat  We  Want  t0°- 
will  be  a great  day  when  the  workers  o 

2ctortS^y  h°iSt  the  red  overthei! 

J'm  getting  sick. 

“The  French  students  stood  20, OCX 
strong  on  May  10  and  11.”  Ten  were  al- 
gedly  beaten  to  death.  Heroism.  "Th< 
ole  population  became  inspired." 
Cr  ^remember  the  Pentagon  and  Walnu 


rialKi’  taUc'  talk«"  moans  a critic. 
,ieblack  nag  anarchists  in  front  of  tl 
,nH  j ‘Tw°.  four,  six,  eight.  Organiz 
Tho  mas*J  the  %ate."  it's  a side  show 
the  r^a^  interaction  is  with  the  cops  o 

of  cops  are  massing  in  th 
atiftn  « y ?araee  " The  truth  of  the  situ 
K_r"  ,s  coming  home.  The  crowd  l 
Grk  cerVOUS  and  the  street  is  gettin 
“trepl  CraZy  Cat  ,eaps  out  on  th 

men  ml Sits  down-  The  Plainclothes 
Leatho-  the  roof  over  lrv,s  House  c 
lv  min  h,Smile  as  the  monitors  frantical 
’ Pml  him  away. 

pelrt0rcycllst  is  surrounded  by  2 
cpcc  ,’?wight  Way,  blocking  the  ac 
off  tho  r e ly-  ThePlainclothesmenmov 
poll,  orr.001'  In  a matter  of  moments,  fou 
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Another  dozen  walk  along  the  curb 
forcing  the  people  back  on  the  sidewalk. 
Two  thousand  people.  Is  that  All? 

From  far  away,  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
be  Inside  me,  a police  lieutenant  read 
the  riot  act,  the  order  to  disperse.  The 
crowd  is  of  one  mind:  Nobody’s  goin' 
anywhere. 

"...  an  unlawful  assembly  exists" 

"Fuck  You” 

"...  the  people  of  the  City  of  Berkeley" 

“We  are  the  people." 

The  Socialists,  always  sensitive  to  the 
need  for  order  and  security,  try  to  shape 
the  rising  bread.  For  the  record:  "The 
police  are  provoking  us."  Camejo  is  very 
upset  and  calls  out  to  Mayor  Johnson 
(lurking  somewhere  near  the  crowd)  and 
Police  Chief  Beall  to  speak  to  the  people, 
to  be  reasonable;  the  people  are  on  the 
sidewalks,  now,  to  discuss. 

The  Chief  will  meet  him  half  way. 
He’ll  go  to  the  truck  but  won’t  get  on 
it.  He  probably  had  images  of  an  undig- 
nified slip,  and  this  is  no  time  for  the 
cops  to  be  flopping  around.  "The  meet- 
ing was  allowed  as  long  as  it  was  or- 
derly ....  Now  we  are  going  to  clean  the 
streets." 

"So  you  think  we're  dirty,  huh?"  a 
young  chick. 

Camejo  is  racing:  “ There  may  be  harm 
done  if  we  stay  on  the  sidewalk ..."  He 
thinks  maybe  we'd  better  leave. 

“Where’s  your  YSA  vanguard  now?" 
Some  snickers.  Some  laughs. 

He's  talking  to  Beall:  “If  Captain 
Beall  allows  it,  we  will  continue.  . . ." 
But  The  Man  is  already  half  way  up  the 


street.  “We  don't  want  to  force  a con- 
frontation." 

By  now,  all  the  traffic  has  been  blocked 
and  shunted  off.  On  Haste,  a thlnredline 
of  clergymen  are  in  a chain  across  the 
street.  Up  the  street,  the  police  have 
massed  in  formation.  A lieutenant  reads 
the  article  again  and  blankly  listens  to 
the  men  in  collars. 

Just  then  the  street  lights  on  the  corner 
and  on  the  rest  of  the  2400  block  go  out; 
and  with  them,  last  hope  of  "honorable 
compromise." 

They  started  moving  through  the  dark 
like  an  awakened  beast.  My  group  backed 
up  across  Telly.  The  cops  cleared  the 
2400  Block  in  a few  seconds,  forcing 
some  people  south  across  Dwight  and 
others  north  to  the  campus,  four  blocks 
away. 

A fat  bull,  Alameda  County.  Sheriffs 
Deputy,  facing  us  on  the  end  of  the  police 
line  on  Haste,  roughed  up  a heckler  and 
no  sooner  had  they  separated  than  a great 
box  of  garbage  came  down  from  the  fin- 
escape  of  an  apartment  house  and  crashed 
inches  from  his  boots. 

"Pigs  Must  Gol" 

After  a few  rocks  are  thrown,  it's  our 
turn.  No  barricade.  The  lieutenant;  "A 
chemical  agent  will  be  used.  You  are 
ordered  to  disperse  Immediately." 
People  instinctively  back  up.  Jeers. 

"Let  the  Pig  speak!" 

The  gutter  runs  water  from  an  opened 
faucet,  "for  your  face."  Rags  and  towels 
are  generously  thrown  down  to  the  dem- 
onstrators. Not  alone. 

“Crackl"  It's  the  flight  of  a malfunc- 


tioning space  rocket;  the  can  crashes. 
Then  another.  Then  two  more. 

Running.  Running.  We’re  all  running. 
"Walk.  Walk.  Take  it  easy.  Walk." 
Looking  over  my  shoulder,  I followed  the 
crowd  down  a block  to  Dana. 

“Look  at  that  guy."  There's  a man 
standing  in  the  smoke,  right  where  the 
line  of  priests  was.  His  arms  are  out. 
“He  looks  like  a saint." 

The  night  and  the  street  are  different 
at  Haste  and  Dana.  “Let's  build  barri- 
cades." At  Telly  some  people  were 
shouting  "Oaklandl"  This  is  Berkeley. 

The  fastest  organizing  meeting  in  hist- 
ory takes  place  and  before  it's  over,  a 
slight  blonde  chick  with  glasses  is  rolling 
a car  out.  The  tires  are  flattened.  Two 
more  cars.  Wood.  Rocks.  Bricks.  Gar- 
bage cans.  Build.  Work  fast. 

Still,  it  was  only  a few  people  doing  it 
while  the  others  stood  around,  debating 
with  themselves,  perhaps.  A police  car 
united  us  again.  Two  cops  got  out, 

“Pigs  go  home." 

Tear  gas.  More  heat.  The  barricade 
is  set  on  fire  to  cover  the  retreat  down 
a block  to  Ellsworth,  I dicin’  t think  I could 
run  so  fast  any  more.  The  apartments 
are  full  of  friendly  people.  I could  knock 
on  a door  if  1 had  to. 

The  old  barricade  is  still  burning.  It 
was  like  a night  fire  on  the  beach  with  all 
the  young  faces  around  it,  nurturing  it. 
"Another  barricade,"  and  like  magic 
we're  directing  traffic  off  Ellsworth  as 
the  barricade  goes  up.  I don’t  know  how 
many  we  started  with,  but  about  forty 
are  left.  No  cops.  No  nothing, 

"Why  stay  here?" 

“To  Shattuckl"  two  streets  down;  the 
biggest  stores  in  Berkeley. 

The  first  arrest:  Four  cops  in  a '63 
T-Bird  swoop  down  on  a chick  standing 
near  a barricade  I hadn’t  seen  before  on 
Fulton,  three  blocks  west  of  Telly. 

"Run!" 

She  freezes  and  they've  got  her. 
"Pigs."  It’s  becoming  appropriate. 
Then  the  Images  started  thinning  out. 

It  was  over,  Back  up  on  Telly,  people  I 
knew  were  talking,  relating  separate  ex- 
periences and  Identical  feelings.  Tear 
gas  crystals  blotched  the  street.  A new 
odor  for  the  Avenue.  The  cops  were 
travelling  around  like  hawks,  driving  by, 
threatening  a toss,  throwing  cans  of  gas. 

Data  like  the  Story  of  the  Blake  Street 
Barricade,  the  Campus  Barricade  and 
Fire,  the  Frat  Dance  that  was  going  on 
in  the  Student  Union,  the  two  cop  cars 
that  were  stoned  away,  were  on  their 
way  into  legend. 

“What  a trip,'  said  someone  who  had 
dropped  acid  Just  before  the  rally.  I bet 
it  was. 


Saturday  was  Insane,  altogether.  The 
sun  came  up  and  reheated  the  night  be- 
fore. I,  like  everybody  else  in  town, 
cleaned  up,  showered  and  looked  very 
ready  to  go. 

“Mass  Meeting."  I cringed  at  the  sound 
that  word  makes. 

An  anarchist  leaflet:  “Dance  tonight." 
Dangerous  people? 

About  three  hundred  people  were  at 
Telly  and  Bancroft,  the  campus  entrance, 
bright-eyed  and  alert.  Two  guys  were 
wearing  and  displaying  their  gas  masks 
and  answering  questions  about  where 
more  could  be  had.  The  speakers  sounded 
mild.  Indeed,  Friday  had  an  atmosphere 
of  mildness  to  it.  You  couldn't  quite  call 
it  a riot.  The  people  were  ready  for  more; 
the  limit  of  their  passions  was  not  yet 
reached. 

The  basicdemandswereseloutbywhat 
appeared  to  be  more  of  the  socialists: 
An  open  Telly  on  July  4th.  an  open  micro- 
phone for  tonight.  A good  lookingformer 
fraternity  boy  spoke  over  the  bullhorn 
long  enough  to  ask  everyone  to  train 
themselves  in  self-defense.  At  that,  the 
crowd  turned  serious.  There  were  many 
laughs,  too.  Find  a cartoon  way  to  put  it, 
to  say  what  happened  and  what  it  meant, 

ON  TO  TONIGHT  WILL  WE  HAVE 
TO  PAY  FOR  TODAY? 

People  were  saying  “riot"  like  they 
really  liked  the  word.  They  were  caress- 
cont' d on  next  page 
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lng  It,  like  ‘rebel."  It  was  an  Identity  of 
self  out  of  self . . . the  men  had  reached 
out  and  got  their  hands  on  a piece  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  there  had  been  a 
near  riot  seemed  small  enough  price  to 
pay  for  tliat. 

Camejo  was  up  again.  He  had  It  all 
ready  In' words:  “Mights  are  won,  never 
granted.*  And  we  took  a pleasant  early 
evening  stroll  down  Telly.  The  cook  at 
Larry  Blake’s  waved  and  flashed  “V's 
to  amuse  his  co-workers.  Later,  I fig- 
ured It  was  a put-on  to  save  the  plate 
glass  windows.,  Larry's  place  is  sort  of 
fratty  and  expensive,  not  very  popular 
with  the  hip  set. 

The  sunset  was  magnificent  and  left  us 
alone  on  the  street  at  night  In  a crowd  of 
people.  The  rally  was  more  of  a side- 
show, not  at  all  the  purpose  of  the 
gathering.  People  wanted  to  hear  the  band, 
to  dance  on  their  street.  And  so  they  did. 
With  lookouts  posted  to  watch  for  attack, 
they  danced  In  semi-peace.  Further  up 
Telegraph,  a group  of  75  people  sat  on 
the  street  between  Virginia  Cleaners  and 
Fraser's,  and  gracefully  passed  around 
an  endless  number  of  contributed  joints. 

And  right  there  on  Dwight  Way  a great 
barricade  arose,  the  largest  I had  ever 
seen,  and  a young  man  with  long  hair, 
George  Washington  style,  stood  at  the 
crest  of  it.  There  were  arguments  at  the 
barricade  about  what  should  be  done.  A 
couple  were  near  fights. 

"There1  re  plenty  of  cops  to  fight  If 
you  wanna  fight."  No  fight. 

To  my  utter  amazement,  Wallace  John- 
son, the  milk  toast,  nimble-headed  mayor 
of  Berkeley,  came  strolling  up  the  avenue 
with  his  wife  and  nodded  and  waved  to 
those  who  shouted  his  name  from  the 
barricade. 

Oh  God.  Official  sanction.  If  sail  right, 
boys  and  girls.  You  can  go  home  now, 
your  cages  are  clean.  Dance  for  awhile, 
says  the  mayor,  and  makes  an  announce- 
ment that  nobody  can  hear  or  remember. 
Something  about  10  o'clock  and  the  band, 
“Well,  as  long  as  he's  here,  we  won't 
get  smashed."  Sounds  good  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

There  were  no  cops  on  the  building 
that  we  could  see.  A rumor  Hies  like  a 
concussion  bomb:  "The  Heat  Is  cornin' 
up  Dwight."  But  it’s  cool  and  the  band 
starts  up  again.  Confusing.  No  cops. 
That  produced  a purer  fear.  We  didn't 
know  what  would  come  down. 

Incense.  Naturals.  Loving  couples. 

A few  McCarthy  buttons  started  ap- 
pearing) “Yeahl  We  won  now  for  sure," 
was  observed  about  that. 

I ran  into  Father  Dick  York  from  the 
Free  Church  who  started  giving  me  the 
facts  on  the  way  the  cops  tried  to  break 
up  the  first  aid  center  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  fuckin'  hospital  bombers. 

“The  cops  are  putting  on  their  hel- 
mets." 

At  11:30,  It  was  still  Sitzkrieg. 

“The  police  are  gjlng  to  disperse  the 
crowd  with  all  means  necessary,"  and  the 
people  started  loading  up  with  rocks, 
selecting  and  choosing  the  right  size. 

“Tear  gas  on  Haste  and  Telly  I*  Walk. 
Walk,  Walk.  Walk.  Walk.  WALK.  WALK 
WALK,  chanting  as  they  come.  (The  bour- 
geois press  reported  they  were  saying 
“War.*)  The  spectacle  of  self-control 
serves  Its  purpose  well. 

‘To  the  Unlversltyl* 

But  before  we  could  get  there,  a squad 
of  cops  blocked  the  entrance  at  Bancroft 
and  the  crowd  turned  the  corner  down 
and  west  heaving  rocks  as  they  shifted 
direction,  while  the  cops  did  an  old- 
fashioned  Western  saloon  dance. 

In  twenty  minutes,  they  were  massing 
to  clear  Bancroft.  Meanwhile  the  window 


of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  lost  its  Integrity. 

The  cops  were  moving.  No  barricade. 

f Cocktail!"  A highway  patrolman  went 
up  like  a scarecrow.  Bangl  The  gas  Is  in 
the  air  and  the  squad  cars  zip  through 
the  first  ranks.  The  cops  are  angry, 
scared,  murderous.  There's  barely 
enough  time  to  throw  off  a rock  as  you 
run.  They'  re  out  for  blood. 

"They've  got  somebody  up  there." 
Beat,  club,  kick.  Men  are  frantically 
reaching  for  the  hands  of  their  girls, 
pulling  them. 

Real  Fear.  We're  half  coward.  The 
Man  Is  beating  tonight,  when  he  can  over- 
come the  urge  to  fly  down  the  streets  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  Snipers? 

The  sky  lights  up.  “Fire  on  Tellyl*  It 
was  a construction  site.  Some  LA  match- 
box. It  fits.  The  cops  moved  around  all 
night  in  private  as  well  as  police  cars, 
beating  and  clubbing  people  when  they 
felt  like  It.  Most  were  bystanders  who 
came  out  to  look.  Many  a studious  soul 
and  local  businessman  got  his  first  taste 
of  the  whip. 


SUNDAY: 

“We  had  ourselves  a riot."  Some  peo- 
ple are  wearing  outrageous  grins. 

“When  I saw  the  fire  I almost  knelt 
down  on  my  knees  and  prayed,"  an  ex- 
tremist was  overheard  saying. 

The  Mass  Meeting  at  Hlllel  (4  pm): 

The  less  said  the  better.  There  was  a 
big  debate  about  whether  or  not  to  allow 
the  bourgeois  press  to  cover  the  meeting. 
“One  speaker  FOR  . . One  AGAINST." 

The  press  stays  but  a distinction  is  made 
between  Their  Press  and  Our  Press 
(Barb,  Express  Times,  KPFA,  KSAN, 
Liberation  News  Service). 

The  negotiating  team  (Max  Scher, 
Bruce  Rappaport,  Pete  Camejo  and  Berk- 
eley lawyer  Peter  Franck)  met  with  the 
City  Council  and  found  out  that  the  Mayor 
thought  Telly  should  be  a one-way  street 
and  was  a very  important  artery  and 
shouldn't  be  blocked.  Max,  reporting 
back,  said  that  the  council  couldn’ t under- 
stand what  the  demands  were  about. 
They’re  not  too  hard  to  comprehend: 

(1)  Regular  Saturday  closings  of  the 
Avenue.  No  police  should  appear.  No  per- 
mits required. 

(2)  Free  use  of  the  street  on  July  4th 
to  finish  the  rally  we  started. 

(3)  A regular  Free  Speech  Mall  on 
Telly — no  permits  required. 

(4)  Special  provisions  for  use  of  the 
Avenue  on  nights  other  than  Saturday. 

(5)  Community  control  over  the  police, 
as  proposed  charter  amendment  by  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 

(6)  An  apology. 

(7)  Lift  the  curfew. 

The  Trots  had  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order 
down  cold  and  used  it  as  a weapon  to 
keep  a hold  on  things.  They  got  more 
yeas  than  boos,  although  the  Black  Flag 
people  finally  walked  out, 

Nol  The  curfew  would  not  be  honored. 
In  the  meantime,  Camejo  suggested  that 
we  all  go  to  Provo  Park,  passage  to 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Manager.  The  Mayor  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  read  the  city  ord- 
inance which  limits  his  power  over  the 
police.  It's  the  city  manager’s  job  to 
carry  out  council  policy.  So  what’s  his 
guarantee  worth? 

1 he  talk  Is  for  small  groups  and  no 
more  large  military  operations.  6:23  at 
Provo  Park.  It's  getting  late.  The  curfew 
won’t  be  lifted.  It  starts  at  seven;  Pied- 
mont to  Shattuck,  Derby  to  Bancroft  (later 
extended  to  Hearst) ...  56  blocks.  Provo 
Park  is  amishmosh.  We' re  being  terror- 
ized  by  some  kind  of  a stall.  In  an  hour, 
Firestone.  Ford,  Hardwick  Furniture. 


Dutch  Boy  Paints  and  some  other  places 
on  University,  outside  the  curlew  area, 
need  some  new  plate  glass  windows. 

The  curlew  area  was  as  tight  as  you 
know  what.  At  most  ol  the  streets  on  the 
perimeter,  a collection  ol  shrivelled 
auxiliary  cops  In  crinkled  brown  uni- 
forms and  Iwo  Jlma  helmets  kept  the 
watch.  Across  the  street  Irom  them, 
people  gathered  In  clumps,  straights  to- 
gether and  hip  people  together.  The  line 
was  drawn  the  night  before. 

"The  entire  city  ol  Berkeley  is  under 
curlew.  II  you  are  found  on  the  streets, 
you  will  be  arrested,"  the  cop  car  warns. 
The  big  streets  are  clogged  with  tralllc. 

The  word  is,  “Don’t  carry  dope."  The 
police  are  searching  people  and  cars. 


Who  are  the  characters  and  what  does 
It  mean? 

The  Trots,  poking  around  in  the  desert 
looking  for  workers,  struck  oil.  A gusher, 
and  they  brought  in  the  pumps.  They  act 
like  they*  ve  discovered  dynamite.  Now  it 
must  be  put  to  good  use.  The  Trots  say 
what's  good. 

The  Spring  Mobilization,  the  campus 
lights  ....  they’  re  essentially  conser- 
vative people.  I don’t  mean  to  handle 
them  flippantly  because  I found  out  a 
lotta  people  listen  to  them  Both  parties 
are  to  be  credited  lor  their  endurance. 
They’ll  learn  with  the  rest  ol  us,  but 
when  they're  put  on  the  spot,  they  return 
to  their  relerence  points:  SWP,  YSA, 
CP  and  ISC. 

"Stale  stull,  man." 

They  didn't  think  that  the  people  should 
have  returned  to  the  Oakland  Induction 
Center  alter  Bloody  Tuesday.  Picket 


City  Hall  ...  Demand  resignations, 
rights,  ball  money  Irom  the  Chancellor. 
Rights.  Mobilize.  Words  and  ideology 
can  be  used  as  a buller  to  the  world.  Too 
much  ol  it  leads  to  heavy  distortions  ol 
emotional  and  basic  reasons  for  people’s 
actions.  They  can  get  a microphone  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  people;  and 
then  show  college  colors. 

The  anarchists  are  new  on  the  scene 
but  appear  to  have  the  spirit  ol  their 
predecessors. 

The  people  were  typically  more  radi- 
cal than  the  "leadership."  A great  num- 
ber ol  people  are  in  Berkeley  lor  more 
than  the  weather  or  the  university,  and 
that  number  Is  growing.  There's  what 
Max  Scher  called  the  “Avenue  culture." 
At  the  Hillel  meeting,  a Telly  “business- 
man" talked  about  his  apoliticalness  and 
HIS  STREET. 

“The  cops  were  hassling  us  Just  like 
we  were  niggers,"  and  another  ldentlfi- 
cation  with  the  black  man's  cause  took 
root.  The  bricks  thrown  Into  the  windows 
was  an  example  ol  that  Irustratlng  at- 
tachment. Litfle  or  no  looting,  though 
two  are  arrested  for  It  A cop  on  the 
Avenue  took  a shot  at  a looter  Saturday 
night.  Bullets. 

Even  the  awkward  campus  cops  found 
a nice  tough  appearance  to  make,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  their  lellow  profes- 
sionals. Out  ol  training,  they  continued 
to  call  the  students  Sir. 

The  curlew  was  the  last  act  ol  the 
weekend  show  and  the  cops  were  having 
their  rousing  finale.  Cars  searched. 
More  beatings.  By  Sunday  midnight  sixty 
persons  had  been  arrested,  approximate- 
ly fifty  ol  them  for  curfew  violations. 
Small  streets  were  safer  to  travel  than 


big  ones.  The  cops  moved  three  and  four 
prowl  cars  in  a pack,  always  looking  up 
at  the  roofs. 

A thousand  cops  occupy  the  city  of 
Berkeley— from  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Hay- 
ward, San  Leandro  and  the  California 
Highway  Patrol.  Alameda  County  Sher- 
iff's Deputies. 

The  curlew  for  Monday  is  8 pm  to  C am. 
It's  all  right,  the  cops  will  leave. 


Has  Berkeley  done  it  again?  Can  this 
be  considered  another  blow  struck  for 
the  Revolution?  It  was  an  exceptional 
feeling  to  dance  in  the  crosswalk  ol  a 
revolutionary  street,  but  torture  to  know 
It's  a tease.  In  a short  time  the  people 
will  have  another  experience  ol  belong- 
ing, of  having  something  to  defend  in 
DEED.  But  there's  no  longer  any  faith 
in  the  police.  Their  threat  has  become 
their  act. 

The  Individual  and  secretive  groups 
may  form  and  go  about  the  business  ol 
starting  a long  war.  The  come-and-go 
groups  will  continue  to  say  what  they 
feel  like  whether  it  goes  down  well  or 
not.  The  old  hand  Trots  will  keep  making 
“literature"  and  trying  to  get  everybody 
to  take  the  primer  lesson:  good  front  is 
good.  “Don't  unnecessarily  antagonize." 
Americans  learn  lessons  like  that  very 
slow  if  at  all. 

Revolutionary  gangs,  indigenous  to  the 
neighborhoods,  could  have  done  a whole 
lot  better  and  let's  hope  that  they  get 
organized  that  way  and  not  with  pledge 
pins. 

People  feel  braver  and  more  deeply 
afraid  about  the  reactions  to  the  likes  ol 
the  Great  Berkeley  Commune  Revolt  of 
1968.  Things  could  get  very  mean  and 
everybody  knows  It.  One  good  thing:  The 
usual  one-upsmanshlp,  who's  the  tough- 
est, hardest  radical  In  the  west,  disap- 
peared temporarily  in  the  haze  ol  the  gas. 

The  college  generation  was  making  a 
grand  admission:  There  is  something 
and  maybe  some  place  worth  taking  a 
stand  on,  worth  attention  on  an  equal  par 
with  oneself.  The  barricades  were  dem- 
ocracies, given  that  you  wanted  to  build 
one.  Political  had  new  meaning.  Roll  the 
dice.  The  principal  spokesmen  failed  to 
find  the  words  to  express  it  and  missed 
an  opportunity  to  be  real  leaders. 

The  theory  was  caught  in  fragments  ol 
things  that  people  said  all  around  town. 

If  there  is  another  slack  like  the  previous 
months,  Telly  will  feally  be  a depressed 
area.  In  that  case,  people  will  have  to 
re-learn  thelessons,  and  the  same  old 
laces  will  greet  them  with  a revised 
edition  of  what  really  happened  and  what 
it  meant.  The  more  optimistic  but  less 
likely  turn  ol  events  could  be  a general 
act  of  self-organization  by  the  population 
of  the  rebel  community,  Maybe  the  good 
minds,  who  are  tying  themselves  up  in  ttie 
examination  of  unhappiness  as  an  art, 
will  find  a means  and  a reason  to  create. 

Support  for  the  people’s  enterprises 
will  undoubtedly  be  greater.  Some  ol  the 
entrepreneurs  were  right  out  there  with 
their  less  wealthy  or  successful  peers. 
They  are  more  trustworthy,  today.  May- 
be you  don't  have  to  sell  out;  a very 
important  concept.  After  the  action,  peo- 
ple who  ask  themselves  such  questions 
all  the  time  won’t  be  so  tempted  for  a 
few  days  or  weeks. 

Berkeley  has  begun  to  grow  Its  own 
“Shit  or  get  oil  the  Pot." 

There  were  new  faces  on  the  speakers 
platform,  their  Initiation  Into  the  leader- 
ship hierarchy  being  the  Revolt  Itself. 
“Negotiating  Team"  didn’t  sound  right  to 
most  people  who  realized  that  they  had 
become  trump  in  a larger  game  In  which 
it’s  hard  to  tell  where  and  when  the 
trump  is  played.  Too  soon?  Too  late? 

If  indigenous  gangs  could  get  together, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Trots  to 
have  such  exaggerated  roles.  They  would 
be  able  to  serve  a more  realistic  function 
for  the  movement  . . . certainly  not  as 
fiery  visionaries. 

When  will  the  first  one  be  killed?  Will 
our  leaders  become  subject  to  assassin- 
ation? Blood  was  taken  and  lost. 

A new  coalition  was  formed.  Scores  of 
young  blacks  found  an  answer  to  their 
own  dilemma:  White  or  Black.  The  bar- 
ricades were  colorless,  maybe  a sign  of 
things  to  come.  The  mind  gap  between 
the  hip  set  and  the  activists  was  closed 
In  a new  respect  for  each  other. 

The  high  school  students,  long  a mys- 
tery to  the  older  activists,  were  strong 
and  swift,  cooj  as  Ice  with  the  cops. 
Berkeley  High  of  the  strike  last  October, 
of  the  all  night  sit-in  at  the  Induction 
Center,  the  school  with  more  CO  applica- 
tions and  empty  spaces  on  draft  board 
lists  than  any  other  Institution  of  Its  kind 
in  the  world,  was  out  in  force.  They  took 
their  jobs  seriously  and  shouted  sense 
on  the  barricades. 

Our  city  remains  occupied  but  we 
know  where  we  are.  Enough  said. 
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LETTER  FROM  AN 
ABOMINABLE  SNOWMAN 
TO  THE  BERKELEY  COPS 

I’m  ugly  to  you 
but  my  old  lady  thinks 
I'm  beautiful 

the  difference  goes  back  to 
the  first  time  the  smooth 
men  beat  the  hairy  men 
and  said  sasquatch  blgfoot 
hippie  whatever 
go  get  high 
in  the  mountains 
and  don’ t come  back  down 
cause  we  own  everything  now 
and  we  went  bag  and  baggage  . 
muttering  about  pot  and  pottage 
but  you  were  so  hung  up  on 
law  and  order 

you  had  to  send  stifflip  english 
heroes  to  look  at  our  tracks 
and  they  said  let's  bust  the 
abominable  motherfuckers 
but  we  fooled  you  and  came 
to  berkeley 

and  telegraph  was  one  of  our 
high  places 

and  i thought  it  was  the  last 
place  I'd  ever  rest 
it  may  look  uninhabitable  to 
yon  but  to  me  it's  home  or  at 
least  where  1 wait  around 
for  what’ s going  to  happen 
to  happen 

And  then  you  sent  armed  minstrels 
in  black  masks 

to  give  us  an  old  song  and  dance 
about  whose  land  we  were  on 
and  you  said 
disperse 

and  we  said  we’d  love  to,  man 
but  we've  already  dispersed 
to  here 

from  all  the  other  places  you’ ve 
thrown  us  out  of 
where  can  we  go 
except  maybe  to  your  bed 
which  you  ought  to  be  home  in 
and  i bet  some  really  abominable 
demonstrations  go  on  there 
but  while  i was  talking  you  were 
busy  in  LA  which  you  also  say 
you  own  putting  the  products  of 
your  smog  factories  into  cans 
and  you  threw  the  cans  at  us 
and  1 could  see  it  was  another 
burn 

and  i saw  a green  light 

in  the  sky 

fade  in  the  west 

and  thought  that  means  go 

and  1 went  and  hid 

in  a reflex  action 

you  started  directing  traffic  around 
your  new  territory 

You’ ve  taken  my  tien  shan  my  beautiful 
brownshingle  maybeck  mountain  and 
turned  it  to  real  estate  and  you  say 
the  mountain  is  yours  because  you 
own  the  land  it  stands  on 
and  now  the  hills  are  pink  stucco  with 
parking  underneath  free  as  long  as 
the  rent  is  on  time 
you’ve  cornered  the  market  on  land 
and  you’re  aiming  for  people  now 
but  watch  us 

we're  peaceful  creatures  but 
even  the  most  abominable  among  us  will 
fight  if  cornered 

remember  you  domestic  shorthair  cats 

mountains  outlast  laws 

someday  you'll  use  up  your  ammo 

your  guns  will  hang  limp 

and  it  won’ t be  long  now 

all  the  land  used  up 

all  the  games  played 

and  you’ll  roll  over 

and  like  your  stupid  permits 

expire 

and  then  the  green  light  will  shine 
for  us 

and  we  will  come  down 
and  replant  a few  old  gardens 
where  you  will  push  up  all  kinds  of 
groovy  daisies 

Some  of  those  avenue  mountaineers 
are  only  human  like  you 
they  look  ready  to  flip  their  lids 
turn  on  a revolution 
and  take  away  your  jobs 

But  who  wants  your  job  anyway 
all  we  want  is  your  world 

Any  way  you  cut  it  you  guys  fucked  up. 

Love 

the  abominable  snowman 


CAROUSEL 

shirts  oil.  And  the  summer  will  get  hot- 
ter. So  Janls  asks  for  help  and  has  a 
singing  orgasm  through  our  sexual  orgy. 

But  aren't  public  orgies  a manifesta- 
tion of  decadence?  America’s  situation  Is 
different  from  that  of  old  empires.  In 
past  crumbling  societies,  the  upper  class 
Indulged  In  orgies  at  their  whim,  expend- 
ing energy  In  the  void  at  the  top  of  so- 
ciety. Today's  American  bourgeoisie  Is 
rigid,  trying  to  defend  the  structures  that 
limit  and  hold  together  its  members’ 
lives.  Our  sexual  energy  Is  beneath  and 
inside  society,  washing  down  the  psycho- 
behavioral  structures.  The  bourgeoisie 
will  move  to  stop  us. 

So  we’d  better  be  ready.  What  will  we 
do  when  the  police  are  charging  up  the 
stairs?  We’d  better  propagate  the  word. 
Words  are  Important;  especially  since 
TV  cameras  won’t  be  inside  the  Carou- 
sel. Words  are  a front  In  the  battle. 
“Orgy." 

The  potential  was  a presence  In  the 
Carousel.  It  could  become  a reality.  The 
next  time  the  Holding  Company  is  on 
stage  for  an  encore,  don’t  ask  Janls 
Joplin  to  sing  “Down  on  Me.” 


D.C. 

tlon,  even  though  the  marshals  insisted 
they  would  all  be  coming  back  and  would 
never,  never  abandon  the  city? 

“You  see,  it’s  like  this.  When  you  have 
so  many  Internal  problems  - all  those 
troublemakers  and  all  that  negotiating  by 
the  leaders  when  we  is  not  Involved  — then 
folks  don’t  care  so  much.  It  don’t  seem 
worth  fighting  so  hard." 

But  some  of  us  refused  to  leave  and 
112  were  hauled  off  to  jail  from  their 
homes  at  Resurrection  City.  1500  cops 
joined  in  the  raid.  Abandoning  all  pre- 
tense of  the  residents  being  residents, 
and  of  citizens  being  citizens,  no  war- 
rants were  issued  before  the  police  en- 
tered the  huts  and  removed  people. 

The  news  of  the  maneuverings  which 
closed  the  City  sent  a wave  of  frustra- 
tion through  Washington’s  black  com- 
munity today,  and  angry  young  men 
roamed  the  streets,  throwing  bricks  and 
bottles,  and  looking  menacing.  A few 
stores  were  looted.  But  Washington  Is 
Saigon,  and  since  Kings  death,  troops 
have  been  stationed  just  outside  the  city 
on  the  alert. 

National  Guardsmen  were  trucked  and 
bused  in.  A stretch  of  14th  Street  was 
systematically  tear  gassed  every  half 
block. 

By  9:00  p.m.,  the  City  was  put  under 
martial  law.  A blanket  of  military  law 
and  order  prevailed;  a curfew  was  de- 
clared, The  actual  Incidents  of  window 
breaking  and  looting  which  had  occurred 
were  minor,  and  require  little  retelling. 
But  R took  military  action  of  this  scope 
and  speed  to  prevent  Washington's  second 
major  outburst  In  two  months. 

The  government  sees  quite  correctly 
that  Washington  must  become  a perman- 
ently militarized  city.  For  if  the  troops 
go  too  far  away,  hell  will  break  loose. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  white  Ameri- 
ca to  govern  Washington  by  civilian 
authority. 


GINSBERG 


a completely  mixed  population  Puerto 
Rican,  Negro,  hippie,  old  bohemian,  old 
Ukranian.  The  problem  Is  that  the  news- 
papers have  been  making  the  hippies 
another  minority  group  that  the  police 
can  kick  the  heads  in  of.  The  other  min- 
ority groups  who  have  been  put  down  all 
along  and  violated  and  abused,  now  have 
an  even  lower  group  than  themselves 
that  they  can  beat  up  on.  The  newspapers 
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i PROTEST 


AGAINST  THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  CONFORMITY 


BE  A VENDOR 


SELL  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


PICK  UP  YOUR  PAPERS  AT  MOE'S  IN  BERKELEY 
OR  COME  ON  DOWN  TO  THE  EXPRESS  TIMES  OFFICE 
15  LAFAYETTE  STREET  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
JUST  ONE  BLOCK  OFF  MARKET  AND  VAN  NESS 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  ■ — 

YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  EAT  THE  EXPRESS  TIMES  BUT  IT  IS  NOURISHING 


build  up  that  enmity  and  competition  by 
exaggerating  the  conflicts  that  arise  and 
making  giant  sociological  problems  of  a 
very  hypocritical  nature  out  of  It. 

For  Instance,  when  there's  a piece  of 
violence  on  the  lower  East  Side,  the  news- 
papers say,  "Seel  The  flower  children 
can't  live  peacefully,  It’s  too  cruel  a 
world,  are  we  glad  to  see  ttiatl"  So  In- 
stead of  evaluating  the  situation  properly 
in  the  media  and  trying  to  cool  It  and 
calm  it  and  help  everybody  out,  they  pick 
on  everybody.  The  result  has  been  that 
some  of  the  hippie  groups  have  gotten  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  black  power 
groups,  like  Leary  has  been  to  see  Julius 
Lester  quite  a bit,  and  I’ve  seen  Stokely 
Carmichael  as  much  as  I could. 

Of  course,  It's  the  black  power  people 
who  feel  that  secession  and  revolution 
are  the  Inevitable  answers  on  account  of 
the  white  people  are  so  racist  and  so 
violent  that  the  whites  don’t  listen  to 
reason  anyway,  so  that  the  only  way  out 
is  something  abrupt.  So  there's  this 
Ideological  problem,  so  that  the  leaders 
of  the  communities  have  difficulties  com- 
municating, like  Lerol  Jones  won' t talk 
to  me  anymore,  though  1 knew  him  for 
ten  years. 

So  what  can  be  done?  The  lower  East 
Side  action  groups,  there' s a group  called 
ESSO  - East  Side  Social  Organization, 
tried  putting  out  handbills  printed  in 
Spanish,  for  the  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Eng- 
lish, pointing  out  the  common  minority 
problems  that  everybody  has,  trying  to 
make  peace.  They've  joined  forces  with 
a group  called  the  Serenos  — the  Serene 
Ones  — among  the  Puerto  Ricans,  who 
go  down  and  calm  the  Puerto  Rican  kids. 
Hare  Krishna,  the  International  society 
for  Krishna  Consciousness,  comes  into 
Tomkins  Park  and  chants  Hare  Krishna 
on  warm  Sundays.  We  try  to  make  open 
mixed  cultural  things,  like  Puerto  Rican, 
Afro- Cuban  music,  and  rock  & roll  and 
folk  in  the  bandshell  at  Tomkins  Square. 


doctors,  they  have  to  pay  fifty  dollars 
a day  to  the  Mafia  for  their  medicine. 
They  have  to  steal  for  it  and  that  causes 
animosity  and  crime  and  stealing  back 
and  forth.  A lot  of  the  hippies  live  with 
their  doors  open  so  Puerto  Rican  Junk- 
ies come  in  and  steal  or  the  hippie  speed- 
freaks  come  In  and  steal.  So  that's  the 
added  problem.  If  they  got  rid  of  the  Junk 
problem,  by  sending  all  the  junkies  to 
doctors,  that  would  eliminate  a lot  of  the 
crime  In  the  streets  and  a lot  of  the  vio- 
lence. That  would  eliminate  a lot  of  the 
bad  fear  feeling  of  being  victims  of  burg- 
lary that  the  Puerto  Ricans  have. 

It  would  calm  down  the  whole  scene 
very  fast.  Then  people  could  talk  more 
calmly.  But  as  It  is,  you’ve  got  tills  po- 
lice state  condition  In  that  area  of  Junk. 
There  are  50,000  junkies  In  New  York. 
An  armyl  50,000  to  100,000  according 
to  Mayor  Lindsay' s official  narcotic  in- 
formation coordinator. 


EP:  Is  It  making  any  headway  against 
the  feeling  in  New  York? 


GINSBERG:  Yes,  oddly  enough.  Against 
all  the  propaganda,  against  all  the  mis- 
constructions in  the  media,  there  still 
begins  to  be  some  calm.  Of  course,  one 
problem  is  the  junk  problem,  which  ex- 
acerbates things.  There  ar*  all  these 
hippie  and  Puerto  Rican  junkies,  mostly 
minority  group  junkies.  They've  got  the 
police  on  their  necks,  they  can’t  go  to 


EP:  Are  there  any  programs  like  Syna- 
non? 


GINSBERG:  Very  few.  There’s  a Synanon 
that  takes  care  of  a couple  of  hundred, 
there’s  a Methadon,  they're  supposed  to 
take  care  of  1,000  next  year,  if  they  get 
the  money,  If  they're  allowed  to  by  the 
cops. 

The  cops  are  pushing  junk.  The  whole 
Narcotics  Bureau  is  or  was  pushing  Junk, 
They  fired  them  all  or  shifted  them 
around.  They  were  stealing  and  pushing 
junk. 


EP:  It's  kind  of  keeping  yourself  In  bust- 


GINSBERG: Yeah,  it's  a business;  narco- 
tics is  a business.  Selling  Is  more  of  a 
habit  than  using  as  Burroughs  pointed  out 
a long  time  ago.  I think  that  a lot  of  the 
social  problems  will  be  resolved  with  the 
resolution  of  the  drug  problem.  There'll 
be  less  general  fear  on  the  streets,  fear 
of  the  cops.  The  cops  will  be  le6S  afraid 
of  the  populace  because  they  won’t  have 
to  be  arresting  everybody  for  no  good 
reason  anymore. 

The  cops,  for  Instance,  are  In  a posi- 
tion of  having  to  persecute  Junkies  as  if 
they  were  Jews,  so  cops  have  guilty  feel- 
ings all  the  time,  and  are  going  around 
hitting  everyone  on  the  head,  pushing 
junk.  Everybody  else  feels  guilty  for 
sheltering  a Junkie,  like shelterlnga  Jew, 


like  sheltering  Anne  F rank  In  the  base- 
ment. Besides,  everybody's  smoking  pot 
all  the  time,  sneaking  around  with  pot  In 
their  pockets,  worrying  If  the  next  red 
light  revolving  police  car  is  going  to  stop 
In  front  of  them  and  frisk  them.  So  It's 
that  paranoia  which  Is  a major  contribu- 
tory factor  to  the  general  paranoia  anxi- 
ety between  social  groups. 

People  are  afraid  to  call  the  cops  for 
helpl  The  cops  Instead  of  being  guardians 
and  friendly  — well,  no,  If  you  call  the 
cops  and  they  don’ t like  your  looks,  they4 11 
hit  you.  “Fuck  you,  good  thing  you' re  here 
to  be  beaten  up,”  in  fact,  the  cops  egged 
on  some  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  groups 
to  beat  up  the  hippies  last  summer.  The 
cops  started  the  violence  themselvesl 
The  guardians  of  social  order  were  the 
real  Incltors  of  violence  and  they  were 
rebuked  by  the  courts  for  it.  Recently, 
at  Grand  Central  Station,  the  “Yip-In" 
was  like  a police  riot,  the  cops  got  out 
of  civilian  control. 

The  problem  of  law  and  order  In  tills 
area  has  been  the  violation  of  order  by 
the  cops  for  the  most  part.  The  forces 
of  public  order  have  been  continuously 
enforcing  laws  In  an  unjust  way,  In  a pre- 
judicial way,  In  an  arbitrary  way,  against 
people  whose  dress,  demeanor  and  faces 
they  don’t  approve  of.  So  that  It’s  created 
a kind  of  anarchy  In  the  state  of  police- 
community  relations,  and  until  the  cops 
are  gentled  down  and  made  to  obey  the 
laws,  there’s  always  going  to  be  a giant 
confusing  problem  where  the  newspapers 
are  accusing  hippies  of  breaking  the  laws 
when  the  hippies  get  mad  at  being  beaten 
up  and  hit  on  the  head.  Some  of  the  hippies 
have  been  acting  very  well,  I think,  offer- 
ing peacefulness  and  pacifism  and  flower 
power  In  the  face  of  an  enormous  hatred 
and  vitriol  and  venom,  not  only  by  the  po- 
lice agency,  but  by  the  middle  class  it- 
self. CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK 
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Charles  tweed 

There  was  a pile  of  holy  trash  behind 
my  school.  The  priests  threw  everything 
from  the  church  that  was  old  or  broken 
or  useless  into  it.  I vomited  in  church  one 
morning,  before  communion.  We  were  all 
kneeling  down  when  my  throat  made  a 
york  sound  and  the  stuff  came  out.  It  made 
a puddle  on  the  seat  In  front  of  me.  Two 
girls  turned  around  and  looked  at  It,  then 
looked  at  me.  I looked  away.  A nun  came 
up  and  asked  me  If  I had  vomited.  “No,” 

I said,  ■ I just  spit  up  a little."  Then  a 
priest  came  and  scraped  up  the  vomit. 
He  carried  It  In  a dustpan  out  to  the  holy 
trashplle. 

During  noon  recess  I often  sneaked 
back  to  the  trashplle  to  look  at  it.  No  one 
was  allowed  back  there  because  It  was 
dangerous.  There  was  a lot  of  broken 
glass,  mostly  broken  candleholders.  In 
their  days  of  glory  these  candleholders 
had  served  the  church  well.  They  stood 
on  racks  like  faithful  soldiers,  waiting 
for  people  to  light  their  candles.  The 
racks  were  placed  In  front  of  statues  of 
various  saints,  so  that  the  people  could 
burn  candles  before  their  personal  favor- 
ites. Old  women  with  precious  little  time 
left  on  earth  were  especially  fond  of 
burning  candles  before  saints.  It  cost 
only  a nickel  or  a dime,  and  ensured 
that  their  prayers  would  arrive  at  heaven 
sooner.  The  candles  were  air  mall  to 
heaven. 

After  three  hundred  old  women  the 
glass  candleholders  cracked.  Then  they 
were  thrown  Into  the  trashplle  where'they 
imperilled  school  children.  A boy  cut 
himself  on  one  once.  He  was  rummaging 
through  the  trash  when  a candleholder 
slashed  his  arm.  A nun  came  and  took 
him  away.  The  boy’ s facq  was  pale  and 
he  was  trembling.  He  held  his  arm 
straight  out  like  a stick,  with  his  fist 
clenched  at  the  end.  He  looked  like  some- 
one about  to  make  a speech. 

One  day  while  looking  at  the  trashplle 
T noticed  a sign.  It  was  across  the  street 
that  ran  behind  the  school.  The  sign  had 
been  propped  up  oit  two  poles  and  placed 
right  next  to  the  street.  It  said  YARN, 
for  passing  automobiles.  I had  not  seen  It 
before. 

After  school  I went  over  to  Investigate. 
The  sign  stood  for  a yarn  shop,  In  a small, 
one  story  frame  building  attached  to  a 
big  Midwestern  house.  The  shop  had  no 
display  window,  only  a few  regular  win- 
dows and  a door.  I opened  the  door  and 
peeked  inside.  There  was  no  sound,  just 
the  silence  of  yarn. 

In  contrast  to  Its  plain  exterior,  the 
Inside  of  the  yarn  shop  was  ayarn  cathe- 
dral. It  was  like  splitting  open  an  ordi- 
nary alley  cat  and  discovering  all  sorts 
of  multi-colored  livers  and  Intestines. 
There  were  great  heaps  of  yarn  in  shal- 
low wooden  bins,  and  long  colls  of  yarn 


hanging  from  pegs  on  the  wall.  Some  of 
the  yarn  was  as  thick  as  rope. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety  stooa  a gray 
old  man.  "Do  you  want  some  yarn?”  he 
asked.  °1  just  wanted  to  look  around,"  I 
said.  "Well  then,  come  In,”  he  said.  The 
old  man  had  the  frozen  appearance  of  a 
dummy,  the  kind  you  take  apart  in  health 
class.  He  was  bald,  and  his  skull  was 
evenly  divided  into  sections  by  a network 
of  veins. 

I stepped  Inside  and  shut  the  door.  “ Did 
you  ever  see  yarn  before?"  he  asked. 
“Only  In  sweaters,"  I said.  “This  Is  the 
finest  yarn  In  the  world,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
Imported  from  South  America."  I reached 
Into  one  of  the  bins  and  felt  the  yarn.  It 
was  soft,  and  very  warm.  "My  Mother 
was  born  In  South  America,"  I said.  "Is 
that  so?"  he  said.  "What  is  your  name?" 
"Charles  Tweed,"  I told  him.  “Well  then," 
he  said,  "your  Mother  must  be  Virginia 
Shipp."  "That’s  right,"  I said. 

The  old  man’s  eyes  darted  back  and 
fbrth  He  started  to  smile.  "Let’s  see 
nov,”  he  said.  “Your  Mothers  mother 
died  In  South  America.  Very  tragic. 
She  was  111  for  several  years."  “I’m  not 
sure,"  I said,  I knew  nothing  of  my 
Mother's  mother.  “Yes,"  he  continued, 
“she  died  of  cancer.  Y'our  Mother  and 
her  sister  Catherine  — lovely  little  girls, 
both  of  them  - went  to  live  with  their 
Aunt  Jewel.  She  died  of  cancer,  too." 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,"  I said.  I re- 
membered Aunt  Jewel's  funeral.  We 
drove  through  red  stop  lights  on  the  way 
to  the  cemetery. 

“It  was  cancer  of  the  breast,  I believe, 
same  as  your  grandmother.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  cancer  In  your  Mother’ s 
family.  Did  you  know  that?"  1 did  not 
answer.  “There  was  your  Mother’s  Aunt 
Gertrude,  too."  I remembered  Aunt  Ger- 
tie who  never  came  downstairs.  Her 
room  was  full  of  medicine  bottles.  My 
brother  Mike  and  I suspected  she  was 
drinking.  We  were  unaware  of  cancer. 
“And  poor  Marthal"  he  went  on.  “Is  she 
still  In  the  hospital?  Why,  Martha  Is 
just  a child." 

The  old  man  was  a chronicler  of  death. 
He  had  spent  years  poring  over  obituary 
notices  In  age- stained  newspapers.  He 
constructed  family  trees  backwards, 
from  death  Instead  of  birth.  The  yarn 
shop  was  his  lure  to  the  living  Innocent, 
the  place  where  he  Infected  them  with 
death,  then  prepared  niches  for  them  In 
their  family  trees.  He  rambled  on  and  on 
with  his  grim  genealogy  until  I felt  suf- 
focated, and  had  to  leave.  “Come  In 
again,"  he  said. 

When  I got  home  dinner  was  ready. 
"Where  were  you?"  my  Mother  asked. 
“ Oh , I was  just  playing  behind  the  school," 
I said.  “You  know  you  shouldn’t  come 
home  so  late,”  she  said.  “What  wereyou 
doing?"  There  was  nothing  I could  say. 
1 sat  down  and  began  to  eat. 
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GARRISON 

GARRISON:  My  staff  will  not  even  In- 
terview anybody  In  the  office  unless, 
they  will  not  record  an  Interview  unless 
the  person  being  Interviewed  knows  that 
there  Is  a tape  recorder  there  and  sees 
the  wheels  moving.  And  the  reason  I want 
him  to  see  the  wheel  moving  Is  If  he 
wants  to  say  something  he  doesn't  want 
to  go  down,  he  can  point  to  the  machine 
and  say,  "stop  It,”  lam  adamantly  against 
the  government  using  these  measures, 
but  this  Is  typical  of  what  they've  done 
from  the  beginning. 

They  change  white  Into  black  and  black 
Into  white.  When  a witness  volunteered 
to  take  truth  serum,  we  said  well  that’s 
fine.  Wo  think  It's  a good  Idea.  And  we 
lined  up  doctors  and  they  gave  him  truth 
serum  and  then  after  that,  they  called  It 
drugs  Until  we  used  it  on  a witness  to 
make  sure  he  was  telling  the  truth  to 
give  Mr.  Shaw  the  benefit  of  every  pos- 
sible doubt.  It  was  called  truth  serum. 
After  we  used  it,  It  was  called  drugging 
witnesses.  This  is  the  same  thing.  I 
think  what  they're  doing  here,  thinking 
out  loud,  Is  that  they  don’t  have  any  real 
federal  Jurisdiction,  but  they  perhaps 
have  come  across  a case  Involving  wire- 
tapping and  have  learned  that  If  they 
charge  wiretapping,  even  though  they 
know  it's  not  true,  they  will  somehow 
acquire  federal  Jurisdiction.  But  these 
lawyers  know  better.  They  know  that  I 
nol  only  don't  wiretap,  Pm  adamantly 
against  It.  And  If  anybody  In  my  office 
did  It,  lie  wouldn't  be  on  the  office  staff 
anymore. 

KEVIN:  Jim,  one  final  question.  And 
this  again  hit  the  wires,  United  Press 
International  wires,  and  It  talks  about 
the  witnesses  In  your  case  against  Clay 
Shaw.  And  Im  going  to  quote  to  you  from 
the  UPI  copy.  It  says,  ‘Three  persons 
who  once  told  District  Attorney  Jim 
Garrison  that  Clay  L.  Shaw  was  linked 
with  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  orwlth“Cuban- 
looklng  men,"  are  known  to  have  re- 
tracted their  accusations. 

GARRISON:  Oh  really?  That's  inter- 
esting. Who? 

KEVIN;  Seedrick  and  Oneida  Von  Rale- 
ston,  Itinerant  artists  from  Orlando, 
Florida  and  Fred  H.  Leemans  Jr.  have 
given  Information  to  Shaw's  attorneys 
countering  their  earlier  statements  to 
Garrison." 


.-ARHISON-  Well,  that  doesn't  mean 

a Ke®e  we  felt  from  the 

beginning  were  sent  In  by  the  other  si 

befause  they  were  so  unconvincing  and 

we  never  Intended  to  use  them  as  wit- 
nesses at  all.  Tney  were  kin«ft^  llke 
Gurvich.  We  had  :ndless  penetrations 
and  endless  appearances  of  dIffer?"‘ 
people  and  then  they  were  not  convincing 
after  they  gave  us  a statement,  so  we 
paid  no  more  attention  to  them.  So  now, 
they  suddenly  appear  and  say  we  were 
witnesses  for  Garrison.  That  has  no 
meaning.  The  whole  thing  could  be  so  ved 
by  letting  us  go  to  trial.  Why  don  t th.y 
let  us  go  to  trial?  As  we've  been  trying 
to  do  since  last  fall?  Why  don't  they  let 
me  fall  on  my  face?  Apparently  they 
don’t  want  me  to  fall  on  my  face.  They 
would  rather  postpone  the  trial  and  just 
keep  announcing  these  false  statements. 

In  other  words,  It’s  the  same  power, 
the  same  power  which  was  able  to  get 
the  Warren  Commission  to  come  up  .vltn 
a total  lie.  It  Is  now  engaged  in  keeping 
Clay  Shaw  from  going  to  trial.  But  even 
while  lie's  not  going  to  trial,  they  have 
to  manufacture  these  falsehoods  to  make 
my  office  look  like  Fu  Man  Chu’s  office. 
We've  never  lost  a major  case  and,  more 
important  than  that,  we’ve  never  had  a 
case  reversed  because  of  any  methods 
used  by  the  office.  But  already,  the  press 
picking  up  these  charges,  some  of  the 
press  has  made  us  look  like  monsters. 
We  wouldn’t  use  a witness  we  didn’t 
think  was  telling  the  truth  nor  would  we 
consider  tapping  anybody’s  line. 

KEVIN:  Well,  Jim,  I hope. . . 

GARRISON:  Doesn’t  keep  them  from 
trying,  from  resorting  to  these  methods. 

KEVIN:  I hope,  Jim,  that  we  are,  you 
know,  allowing  a full  airing  of  these 
charges  • and  allowing  a refutation  of 
them,  which  Is  in  the  best  interests  of 
us  all,  as  a nation  and  a?  human  beings. 
Jim,  kind  of  a philosophic  thought  just 
as  a final  question.  I know  that  you  have 
worked  for  many  many  months  to  the 
point  of  great  exhaustion'  and  I know  that 
it's  been  a great  personal  risk  through 
conversations  that  you  and  I have  had  at 
other  times.  But  is  the  truth,  the  truth 
as  you  know  It  to  be  and  as  it  exists, 
ever  going  to  come  out  in  your  case  and 
in  these  other  tragedies  that  have  befal- 
len us  as  a nation? 

GARRISON:  The  truth  was  not  as  diffi- 
cult to  come  across,  for  us  to  find,  as 
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it  is  to  communicate.  That's  a good  ques- 
tion. I'm  answering  kind  of  elliptical  >. 
We  know  the  truth,  I think  quite  precisely, 
but  to  communicate  it  Is  almost  impos- 
sible because  of  the  steady  brainwashing 
now  from  the  Administration,  from  some 
organs  of  the  press.  I don't  know.  Itwoxd 
be  brought  out  at  a trial,  but  I don  t know 
now  if  we  can  ever  get  him  to  trial  be- 
cause of  the  forces  arrayed  against  us  and 
the  reasons  for  postponing  the  trial, 
which  they  bring  up  continually. 

The  truth  Is,  to  pat  it  simply,  that 

with  the  time  that,  in  a few  sentences, 
the  fact  that  Jack  Kennedy  was  s opp  ng 
the  cold  war  and  getting  ready  to  dis- 
mantle the  CIA.  By  then,  the  CIA  was 
too  powerful  to  dismantle,  and  it  dis- 
mantled him,  Instead.  And  what  I said 
in  the  two  hours,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  resumed,  the  troop  buildup  was  re- 
sumed, whereas  Jack  Kennedy  had 
brought  troops  back. 

Any  leader  in  this  country  who  speaks 
out  effectively  against  the  war  in  Asia  or 
against  the  continuation  of  the  cold  war 
machine  or  against  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  power  by  the  military  war 
complex,  will  be  assassinated.  And  it  will 
be  announced  that  it  was  by  a lone  assas- 
sin. Many  months  ago  I said  even  if  a , 
President  was  elected  and  he  tried  to 


tried  to  achieve  genuine  peace,  that  he'd 
be  assassinated.  And  that’s  still  true 
And  it’s  just  a matter  of  a professional 
cover,  which  is  no  problem  for  the  CIA 
because  they  work  on  it  beforehand  and 
then  all  you  see  is  the  lone  assassin 
One  final  point  I might  make  is  - you 
see  it  already  coming  up  to  the  surfa,  ,. 
in  the  case  of  Ray,  the  man  who  is  charged 
with  killing  Martin  Luther  King,  although 
It’s  still  not  clear  that  he  was  the  pro- 
fessional shooter  for  the  Centrallntelii- 
gence  Agency.  But  you  can  see  from  this 
pattern,  that  the  CIA  is  involved  in  this 
too;  just  as  they  were  with  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. And  if  you  became  a successful 
political  leader  and  you  spoke  out  effec- 
tively against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  they'd 

kill  you,  too.  But  It  would  be  annoum  . d 

that  it  was  a lone  assassin  and  evidence 
would  be  produced  and  most  of  thepeople 
in  the  country  would  never  be  allowed  to 
see  any  of  the  details. 
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sandy  darlington 

Feel  a bit  overwhelmed  by  it  all  hmmm? 
Every  time  you  raise  your  head  above  your 
garden-patch,  the  Big  Picture  brings  you 
down?  Friend,  what  you  need,  what  we  all 
need,  is  a good  escape-fantasy  movie  that 
has  that  perfect  blend  of  best-seller  seri- 
ousness so  that  we  can  allow  ourselves  to 
get  involved  in  it. 

And  here  it  is:  2001:  A Space  Odyssey,  a 
well-made  and  entertaining  film  about  evo- 
lution. Evolution!  Now  THERE'S  something 
we  haven't  thought  much  about  lately.  Maybe 
it's  the  subject  we  need  to  reunite  the  coun- 
try for  a brief  respite,  a trip  for  the  whole 
family.  We'll  all  go  see  this  movie  and  get 
with  it  for  different  reasons  and  have  lots 
of  discussions  about  it,  and  nobody  will  get 
shot  over  it.  And  who  knows,  we  MAY  turn 
into  stars  when  we  die. 

The  audience  at  the  Golden  Gate  is  mixed: 
half  straight,  half  tribe.  There's  dads  and 
sons  in  short-sleeve  shirts  enjoying  science 
fiction  together.  And  old  ladies  out  for  a 
quiet  spree.  And  whole  families  taking  a 
break  from  the  heavy  work  of  being  tourists. 
And  lots  of  9-10  year  old  boys  grooving 
around  in  a school’s -out  mood. 

The  other  half  is  instant  Carousel,  in 
robes  and  flowing  hair.  They  look  like  Sit- 
ting Bull's  warriors  come  to  see  the  white 
man's  new  invention.  And  yet  nobody  is  a 
tourist  like  on  Haight  Street.  It’s  every- 
body's turf.  That’s  pretty  rare  these  days. 
Our  old  myths  and  our  new  ones  come  to- 
gether in  this  film. 

The  beginning  of  the  movie  takes  place 
four  million  years  ago,  and  centers  on  apes 
who  are  frightened,  very  beautiful,  very 
emotional  and  surrounded  by  hostile  nature. 
"phen  it  cuts  to  modern  man  in  space.  First 


we  center  on  a government  scientist  (a 
Rosencx-antz  of  the  Space  Age)  who  is  on  his 
way  to  the  moon  to  investigate  a strange 
monolith  that  sends  radio  signals  to  Jupiter. 
He  is  an  essentially  static  character.  The 
‘action"  in  this  part  is  the  slow  accumula- 
tion around  him  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of. 
Modern  Space  Life:  the  Hilton  Space  Station, 
the  Howard  Johnson  Earthlight  Room.  . . 
man  surrounded  by  gadgets  and  technology. 

Then  the  movie  cuts  to  a space  ship  on  its 
way  to  Jupiter.  The  central  characters  are 
the  two  astronaut  pilots  and  a computer 
named  Hal.  Hal  tries  to  take  over  the  ship 
and  kills  all  the  men  except  one,  Dullea,  who 
disconnects  him  and  continues  alone. 

As  the  ship  approaches  Jupiter,  Dullea 
finds  another  monolith  in  orbit.  As  he  nears 
it,  he  enters  a time-warp  condition  and  the 
camera  puts  us  into  his  viewpoint,  so  that 
we  feel  like  we're  on  a roller  coaster  being 
driven  through  the  middle  of  an  exploding 
nebula.  On  the  other  side  of  this,  Dullea 
enters  a situation  in  which  he  sees  himself 
as  an  old  man  eating  lunch  in  a rather  ele- 
gant bedroom  in  which  no  personal  effects 
are  visible.  He  becomes  that  old  man,  dies, 
and  then  apparently  evolves  or  is  reborn 
as  a being  within  a star. 

In  the  first  part,  we  saw  a more  or  less 
total  picture  of  ape  life.  But  what  is  this 
vision  of  mankind?  No  women,  no  earth. . . 
only  scientists  and  astronauts  whose  lives 
center  on  the  solution  of  a problem:  what 
does  the  monolith  mean?  They  live  inside 
space  machines,  inside  engineering  dreams. 
No  flowers,  no  songs,  no  wine.  A Cartesian 
reduction:  get  rid  of  everything  but  the 
‘essential,”  then  proceed.  Get  rid  of  emo- 
tions. Observe,  respond,  act  rationally.  Live 
efficiently. 

And  get  rid  of  Dirty.  Dirty  is  a thing  which 


happens  in  urban  areas  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  old  houses  and  swarthy  skins.  To 
avoid  it,  move  into  a new  clean  suburban 
house  where  everyone  looks  like  Dick  Van 
Dyke  and  Dr.  Kildare.  Or  go  into  orbit.  The 
astronaut  is  the  ultimate  suburbanite.  To 
avoid  sexual  hangups,  avoid  women.  Consort 
only  with  men  and  machines. 

If  you  do  this  right,  you'll  end  up  all  alone 
in  a space  ship  near  Jupiter.  No  wonder 
Dullea  sees  himself  as  a lonely  old  man  in 
a bedroom,  where  after  all  those  astronaut 
TV  dinners,  he  gets  a decent  French  meal, 
then  dies  and  turns  into  an  embryo  inside  a 
light-globe. 

Some  evolution!  I think  I'll  stay  in  bed. 

I wonder,  however,  if  the  kind  of  evolution 
one  goes  through  depends  on  oneself.  Dullea, 
the  astronaut,  evolved  one  way.  But  consider 
this: 

After  the  apes,  cut  to  Eric  Clapton.  Scene: 
a dingy  London  room.  Half-full  cui>s  of  cold 
tea  all  about,  plus  soggy  cigarette  butts. 
Suddenly  a monolith  appears  before  him, 
emitting  a strange  signal.  It  is  a guitar,  but 
he  doesn't  know  that.  He  searches  for  it 
through  space,  in  a space  ship  that  looks  like 
the  Magical  Mystery  Tour  Bus.  It  emits  a 
contrail  of  pot  smoke  all  the  way  to  Jupiter. 

Near  Jupiter,  the  same freakout evolution 
occurs,  but  Clapton  turns  into  pure  sound,  a 
monstrous  beautiful  guitar  chord  that  echoes 
through  the  universe.  People  think  it's  the 
wind  when  it  blows  across  earth.  Birds  fly 
inside  it.  After  a while  it  passes  into  a space 
of  its  own,  curls  into  a ball,  cools  and  be- 
comes a planet.  We  see  the  surface  as  we 
did  the  Earth  at  the  beginning.  Bits  of  vege- 
tation are  beginning  to  appear.  Seasons  be- 
gin. End  of  film. 

I would  like  to  read  a review  of  2001  by 
Eldridge  Cleaver. 
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WEDNESDAY  JULY  3 


FILM:  'Jules  4 Jim,"  Castro  SI.  Graphic 
,*rls  club,  155  Dwlnelle,  UC,  Bkly,  7 4 
9 pm,  $1.25 

KID  FLICS:  "Mr.  Wonderblrd,"  'Red 
Balloon,"  Emerson  School,  Piedmont  4 
Forest,  Bkly,  2 pm,  35?,  841-8049 

CLASS:  Dynamics  of  drama,  poetry,  flc- 
Uon,  lor  creative  writers  4 perceptive 
readers,  w/Lawrence  Pixel,  8pm,  regis- 
tration now,  $6,  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter, 3200  California  St.,  346-60-10 

FILM;  "David  Copperlleld"  w/  W.C. 
Fields,  6:30  4 10:40,  "Gaslight"  w/Ingrld 
Bergman,  8:45,  Telegraph  Repertory- 
Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  848-8650, 
$1 

FILLMORE:  Steppenwolf,  Beautiful  Day, 
Credence  Clearwater,  Fillmore  & Geary, 
9 pm 

THURSDAY  JULY 4 


FESTIVAL  DANCE:  Howling  Wolf, 

Shlomo  Carlebach,  Dr.  Humbead’s  New 
Tranquility  String  Band,  Cronie  Syrcus, 
The  Morning,  Huge  Roach,  Student  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm  - 1 am 

PICNIC:  Benefit  ACLU,  Cleanliness  4 
Godliness  Skiffle  Band,  rap  sessions, 
games,  Big  Trees  camp,  Anthony  Chabot 
Park,  Redwood  Road,  Oakland,  bring 
lunch,  $1.  548-1321 

FILM:  "10th  Victim,"  Fethers  Point 
Film  Society,  4416  - 18th  St.,  8*  10  pm, 
861-5491,  SI 

PICNIC:  Benefit  Dick  Gregory  for  Presi- 
dent, Notes  From  the  Underground,  Me- 
tropolitan Sound  Co.,  food,  beer,  free 
transportation  from  Bkly,  The  Laurels 
area  of  Tllden  Park,  donations,  1 pm, 
849-4923 

AVALON:  Iron  Butterfly,  others.  Sutter 
4 Van  Ness,  9-2,  S3,  346-3445 

PFP  PICNIC:  Tllden  Park,  Padre  picnic 
area,  noon  on,  Si. 25, 75?,  for  food&'beer, 
w/  Mime  Troupe,  4 baseball:  Mime 
Troupe  vs.  Ramparts 

FILM:  Canyon  Cinematheque,  “The  Aw- 
ful Backlash/  "Hot  Leatherette,"  ‘Half 
Open  4 Lumpy,"  'The  Great  Blondlne 
Preview,"  by  Robert  Nelson,  also -Fog 
Pumas,"  8:30  pm,  $1,  756  Union  Street. 

FOLK  FESTIVAL:  Shlomo  Carlebach, 
Jesse  Fuller,  Sam  Hinton,  Congress  of 
wonders,  Song  of  Earth  Chorale,  others, 
Student  Center  Plaza,  UC,  Bkly,  1-5  pm 

FILLMORE;  Steppenwolf,  Beautiful  Day, 
Credence  Clearwater,  Fillmore 4 Geary, 
9 ’ 


FRIDAY  JULY  5 


POTLUCK:  Dinner  4 ecology  rap,  5:30- 
7 30,  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles  Ave., 
Oakland 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/Phll  Yost, 
u v'4l’s  Cantina,  Euclid  nr.  Hearst, 
Bkly,  9:30  pm  - 1 am,  25?,  843-5617 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  'The  Clown  Show,' 
“d  ‘Cry  In  the  Street"  by  Rolf  Lauck- 
ner,  Encounter  Theater,  1830  Sutter, 
751-7707,  $3.50,  $2.50,  students  $1.50. 
8:30  pm 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  'Good  Soldier 

ichwelk,*  8:30  pm,  Interplayers,  747 
Beach,  885-5140 

FILLMORE:  Butlerfleld,  Ten  Years 
V:  er'  Truth,  Fillmore  4 Geary,  9 pm, 


PARTY:  Cleaver  lor  President  Cam- 
PAIgn,  5-9  pm,  2531  Fulton,  Bkly,  dona- 
Hon  Si. 50,  free  food 


FOLK  FESTIVAL:  Children's  Concert, 
idm  Hinton.  Shlomo  Carlebach,  Dr.  Hum- 
, V New  Tranquility  String  Band,  11 
Am.  Pauley  Ballroom,  UC,  Bkly 


FOLK  FESTIVAL:  Evening  Concert,  Sar 
ThomV  D?,v.e  F Erickson,  Alice  Stuar 
Alla»  MacLeod,  Dr.Humbead1 
Shn«Tnanquillty  strlnS  BAnd  4 MedJcln 
' Pauley  Ballroom,  8 pm,  UC,  Bkl 

,M»«  Brothers  In  -Coconut"  < 
pm  . Wthers'’  Uo  shows,  7 * 9:4 
' Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page  St.,  $ 

Ir°D  others.  Sutte 

VM  Ness,  9-2,  S3,  346-3445 

FOm'L^.10111  vlcllm,*  Fethers  Poln 
^ 54^,  $T  18,hSt  ,8  4 1°pm 


Electr0ft*c  music,  309  - 4th 
>e  - 8:3Q  4 10:45,  $2 


HEY  NOTE:  All  Berkeley  listings  for 
this  week  are  dubious,  subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  Berkeley  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


SATURDAY  JULY  6 


JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet w/Phii  Yost, 
La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr.  Hearst, 
Bkly,  9:30  pm  - 1:30  am,  25?,  843-5617 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  'The  Clown  Show," 
and  ‘Cry  In  the  Street’  by  Rolf  Lauck- 
ner,  Encounter  Theater,  1830  Suiter, 
751-7707,  $3.50,  $2.50,  students  $1.50, 
8:30  pm  ’ 

MIME;  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
tre, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theatre,  11-30 
am,  1:30  4 3:30  pm,  673-0174 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  "Good  Soldier 

Schwelk,"  8:30  pm,  Interplayers,  747 
Beach,  885-5146 

FILLMORE:  Butterfield,  10 Years  Af ter, 
Truth,  Fillmore  4 Geary,  9 pm,  $3 

FOLK  FESTIVAL:  Mayne  Smith,  Larry 
Diggs,  David  4 Tina  Meltzer,  Vera  John- 
son, Paul  Amoldl,  Floating  Lotus  Magic 
Opera  Company,  Pauley  Ballroom,  UC, 
Bkly,  8 pm 

FOLK  WORKSHOPS:  15,  Lncludlngbanjo, 
guitar,  fiddle,  string  bands,  song  writing, 
one  ticket  good  for  all,  starts  10  am, 
Student  Center  Plaza,  $1,  A.S.U.C.  Box 
Office,  Student  Union,  642-3125 

FILM:  Marx  Brothers  In  "Coconut"  4 
"Horsefeathers,"  two  shows,  7 4 9:45 
pm,  Armenian  Hall  1563  Page  SL,  $1 

AVALON:  Iron  Butterfly,  others.  Sutter 
4 Van  Ness,  9-2,  $3,  346-3445 

SUNDAY  JULY  7 


DANCE:  Benefit  Haight-  Ashbury  Medical 
Clinic,  Allmen  Joy,  Countryweather 
Band,  A.B.  Skhy  Band,  Initial  Shock,  The 
Y o u ngbloods,  Jefferson  Airplane 
at  Straight  Theater,  Haight  4 Cole,  $3 

FILLMORE:  Butterfield,  10  Years  After, 
Truth,  Fillmore  4 Geary,  9 pm,  $2.50 

JUBILEE  CONCERT:  Folk  Festival,  Joan 
Baez,  Jesse  Fuller,  Howling  Wolf, 
Shlomo  Carlebach,  Alice  Stuart,  others, 
Hearst  Greek  Theatre,  2 pm 

FESTIVAL  DANCE:  Quicksilver  Mes- 
senger Service,  Howlin’  Wolf  Band,  It's 
a Beautiful  Day,  Student  Center  Plaza, 
UC,  Bkly,  8 pm  - 1 am 

FILM:  Marx  Brothers  In  “Coconut”  4 
"Horsefeathers,"  two  shows,  7 4 9:45 
pm,  Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page  St..  $1 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  25? 

TUESDAY  JULY  9 


FILLMORE:  Electric  Flag,  Buddy  Guy, 
Freddy  King,  9 pm,  Fillmore  4 Geary 

FILM:  -The  Actor's  Art:  Laurence  Oli- 
vier," w/  ‘Hamlet’  w/Ollvier,  Wheeler 
Hall,  UC.  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  students  $.85 


BLACK  PANTHER  Photo  Show  needs 
good  photos  of  Panther  activities,  con- 
tact Jeff  Blankfort,  285-5170 

COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Workshop:  Frt., 
Sat.,  Sun.,  Tues.,  1:30  - 5 pm,  Com- 
mittee Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 

THINGMAKER,  Blacklight  palDtlngs  L 
sculptures,  Wed-Sun,  1-5  pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  4 Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE.  Free  coffee,  FD  Maurice 
House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  566-0410, 
MO  1-1472 

PUPPET  SHOW  dally,  call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209  for  time  4 places. 

SHOW:  ‘Navajo  Surrealism,*  Douglas 
Johnson,  "Object  to  Objects,*  Moa,  Vis- 
ionary oils  by  Patricia  Ross,  Bruno's 
Gallery,  1347  Polk  (nr  Bush),  noon  - 9, 
Mon.  - Sat.,  346-9281 

ELECTRONIC  SCULPTURE  by  Steve 
Waldeck,  Berkeley  Art  Center,  1275Wal- 
nut,  Live  Oak  Park,  Bkly,  Tue-FTl,  12- 
6 pm.  Sat  4 Sun  11  am  - 7 pm 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA  - 
“Maltese  Falcon,"  w/Humpbrey  Bogart, 
Peter  Lorre,  4 Hitchcock's  "Foreign 
Correspondent,"  Thursday  - Sunday, 
complete  shows  6:30  & 10:10, 2533  Tele- 
graph Ave.,  Bkly,  848-8650 

JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL  - Wed.,Thurs„ 
"The  Magician,"  Frl.,  - Sun., ‘Seventh 
Seal,"  Mon.  - Tues., "Monika,*  215  Jack- 
son  4 CINEMA,  Shattuck  4 Haste  Bkly 
421-3353,  848-2038. 

BRIDGE  - ‘Story  of  a 3-Day  Pass,* 
Geary  4 Blake,  SKI-3212 

CENTO-CEDAR  - “Toll  Me  Lies'  4 
•Accident,"  Geary  4 Larkin,  PR  6-8300 

CLAY  - ‘Closely  Watched  Trains,*  Fill- 
more 4 Clay,  FI  6-1123 

LARKIN  - "Bedazzled,"  Larkin  4 O'- 
Farrell, PR  5-3811 

METRO  - "The  Graduate,"  Union 4 Web- 
ster, BA  1-8181 

MUSIC  HALL  - “ Elvira  Madlgan,"  Lark- 
in 4 Geary,  OR  3-4800 

SURF  - ‘The  Battle  of  Algiers"  4 ‘The 
Hunt,"  Irving  4 46th  Ave.,  MO  4-6300 

PRESIDIO  - ‘Thercse  4 Isabelle," 
Chestnut  4 Scott,  WA  1-2931 

STAGE  DOOR  - ‘Poor  Cow,"  4 "The 
Knack,"  Mason  nr.  Geary,  YU  6-4767 

BALBOA  - "Heat  of  the  Night,"  "Thou- 
sand Clowns,"  Balboa  4 38th,  BA  1-8181 

CASTRO  - ‘The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
4 “How  to  Save  a Marriage,"  Castro  4 
Market,  MA  1-6120 

CROWN  - ‘Wild  In  the  Streets,"  "Good 
Bad,  4 Ugly,"  Mission  4 22nd,  MI  7-6995 

NORTHPOINT  -"Petulla,"  Bay  4 Powell, 
989-6060 

CINEMA  21  - "Rosemary's  Baby," 

Chestnut  4 Steiner,  921-1234 

GOLDEN  GATE  - *2001:  A Space  Odys- 
sey," Market  4 Taylor,  673-4841 

EAST  BAY  - ‘Closely  Watched  Trains," 
•King  of  Hearts,"  College  4 Ashby, 
TH  8-0931 

BERKELEY  - ‘Madlgan,*  “Charade,” 
Shattuck  4 Haste,  TH  8-4300 

FOX  OAKLAND  - ‘Rosemary's  Baby," 
19th  4 Telegraph,  TW  3-2303 

NORTHS1DE  - Studio  A,  ‘Seduced  4 
Abandoned,"  ‘Billy  Liar,"  Studio  B, 
“Zulu,"  ‘King  Rat,"  1828  Euclid,  Bkly, 
TH  1-2648 

PIEDMONT  - “The  Odd  Couple,"  Pied- 
mont 4 41st,  OL  4-2727 


TOWER  - “Elvira Madlgan,"  51st 4 Tele- 
graph, OL  3-8022 


WEDNESDAY  JULY3 


COMMUNION;  City  Hall,  noon,  FreeCIty 

POETRY':  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes, 
9 pm,  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  Workshop,  473 
Broadway,  9:30  pm 

BELLY  DANCING:  W/Paula  Faith,  1748 
Haight,  MA  1-0197,  3-5  pm 

JAZZ  ACTION  MOVEMENT:  Foralljazz 
musicians,  Both/ And  Club,  350  Dlvlsa- 
dero,  6-8  pm,  863-2896 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Patella,*  Aquatic 
Park,  noon 

BLACK  PANTHER  - PFP  MEETING: 
11  Wheeler,  8 pm,  UC,  Bkly,  discuss 
Huey  Newton  trial. 

FILM:  Pasolini's  ‘Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew,*  auditorium,  Merritt  Col- 
lege, 5714  Grove,  Oakland,  12-.30  pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon,  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 

THURSDAY  JULY  4 


COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  FreeCIty 

MIME  TROUPE:  ‘Patelln,*  Aquatic 
Park,  noon 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY:  Everywhere  but 
Berkeley 

FREE  FOOD:  l’rovo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 


FIREWORKS:  Marina  Green,  8:30  - 8:45 
pm 

FRIDAY  JULY  5 


COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon.  Free  City 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  Tho 
Hearth,  Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Patelln,"  Aquatic 
Park,  noon 

POETRY:  Ken  Irby  4 Ron  Stillman,  Al- 
bany Public  Library,  1216  Solano,  8 pm 

FOLK  RAP;“Folk Communication—  Will 
It  Exist  In  the  Future?"  Sam  lllnlon, 
Charles  Seeger,  E,D.  Denson,  Heller 
Lounge,  Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  1 pm 

SUMMIT  TALK:  Folk  Festival,  Charles 
Seeger  and  Ed  Kahn,  Stephens  Room, 
Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  10  am 

FREE  FOOD;  Provo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon,  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  Diamond 
Park,  Frultvale  4 McArthur,  Oakland, 
3 pm 

SATURDAY  JULY  6 


WINE-TACTING:  SeawaU,  ISOlSansomo, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FESTIVAL:  China- 
town - North  Beach,  Washington  Square 
Park,  rock  bands,  Tal  Chi,  horoscope 
reading,  art  shows,  calligraphy,  11  am 
children's  program  at  noon,  St.  Petor 
and  Paul's  Church  gym.  films.  Free 
City  Puppets,  Bonaparte  puppets,  story- 
tollers.  621-0068 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Ruzzante"  behind  Do 
Young  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  2pm, 
“Patelln,"  Duboce  Park,  2 pm 

FOLK  RAP:  “Folk  Communication  To- 
day," Sandy  Darlington,  David  Meltzer, 
Daniel  Moore,  Richard  Rollins,  Heller 
Lounge,  Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  1 pm 

SUMMIT  TALK;  Folk  Festival,  Charles 
Seeger  4 Dave  Fredrickson,  Stephens 
Room,  Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  10  am 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon,  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 

SUNDAY  JULY  7 


HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8- 10  pm 

WINE- TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

CONCERT:  Country  Weather,  A.B  Skhy 
Band.  Marvin  Gardens,  Initial  Shock. 
Big  Brother  4 the  Holding  Company, 
Speedway  Meadows,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
noon  - 5 pm,  Spons  Haight- Ashbury 
Medical  Clinic 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Ruzzante,"  behind  Do 
Young  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  2pm, 
"PatcUn,"  Klmbell  Playground,  Geary  4 
Slelner,  2 pm 

SUMMIT  TALK:  Folk  Festival,  Charles 
Seeger  and  Mayne  Smith,  Stephens  Room, 
Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  noon 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon,  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Frc-e  people  of 
Halght-Ashbury  meeting,  55 Colton,  8pm 


MONDAY  JULY  8 


COMMUNION:  City  Halt,  noon,  Free  City 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  4 TANTRA: 
Classes,  tho  Vajrayana  Society,  East  of 
the  Sun,  3850  - 23rd  St.,  7:30  pm,  call 
824-2571 

MERER  BABA:  Headings,  filth  floor, 
Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon,  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 

TUESDAY  JULY  9 


COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  FreeCIty 

GIRLS  FREE;  Both/And,  Big  Black 
Rhythm  Band,  guys  $2,  no  minimum, 
863-2996 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

RENAISSANCE  DANCE:  San  Pablo  Re- 
creation Center,  San  Pablo  Park,  Dkly, 
7:30  pm 

PUPPET  WORKSHOP:  For klds4  others, 
w/Ann  Ltndyn,  1748  Haight,  MA  1-0197, 
3-5  pm 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  833  Halgbl,  7:30  pm, 
626-6976,  War  Resistor’s  League 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  1703  Grove,  2-6  pm,  845-2470 

FREE  FOOD;  Provo  Park,  bring  bowl  4 
spoon,  spons  Balloon,  6 pm 


THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  carpen- 
try / painting  / repairs  / remodeling  / 
moving  4 hauling  / creative  maintenance 
4 general  Invention  / 527-4087 

VW  » PORSCHE  tune  ups  4 repairs,  also 
will  teach  same  - hip  only.  Call  Jack, 
845-7096 

CONTEMPORARY  DANCE:  New  Danco 
Workshop  In  Berkeley.  Performing  group 
and  classes  all  levels.  Inlo  549-3078 

WOW||  GEE,  GOSH  1 1 Another  whole  now 
group  of  classes  to  dig  at  your  own  FREE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BERKELEY.  Register 
right  now  for: 

Community  Organizing 
Studies  on  Sox 
John  Cago  Experience 
Laymen's  Theory  of  Relativity 
Painting 

Science  of  Revolution 
Boat  Construction 
Afro-American  Militancy 
And  many  more. . . . 

1703  Grove  Street,  Bkly,,  841-0794 

RADICAL  CHICK  - mid  20s,  fairly  neat, 
reliable  - seeks  sameornon-horny  malo 
version  of  same  to  share  vast  and  groovy 
flat  near  Fisherman's  Wharf.  $92.50  plus 
util.  Call  Da vlda,  YU  2-7475,  during  day 

PIANIST  NEEDED  - must  bo  able  to  play 
near-authentic  Boogie-Woogie  stylo  to 
•rock"  - experience,  reading  4 voice 
helpful  - PROFESSIONAL  attitude  re- 
quired - possibility  of  big  bread  - pre- 
sent members  ready  to  record  - 841- 
3820,  aftor  0:30  pm 

NEED  MONEY?  Be  a sales  representa- 
tive for  a soclo- politico- satirical  new 
poster  line.  Ideal  for  Individuals  and 
organizations.  Write  for complote poster 
profit  kit:  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT, 
Box  427,  Wayzata,  MN  55391 

HOUSE  OR  APARTMENT  for  Iwo  peo- 
ple and  dog,  urgently  needed  for  Fall, 
In  Berkeley,  must  have  yard.  Call  Suzy, 
863-7775 


HUMPHREY  CAMPAIGN  HQ  421-9230 


CALL  US  UP  AND 
TELL  US  WHAT  YOU  THINK 


ws, 


M&&NWMH.E 


WE  WERE  BORN  OF  REVOLUTION, 
LAD\E$>  AND  GENTLEMEN! 

WE  SHOULDN’T  FEATL  CHANGE-!* 
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Express  crimes 
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URN,  STANFORD,  RURN 


S.F.  Newsreel:  Mark  Hardesty 


WHO  ELSE  RUT  NELSE? 

^ NELSON  ROCKEFELLER,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  8,  1968 


cancer. 

june  21  - july  23. 

frontline  reports  indicate  tb,it 

the  availability  of  kilos 

will  shortly  be 

on  the  upswing,  lids 

now  range  from  $10  - $15 

rarely  a full  ounce. 

hash  prices  have  risen 

due  to  increased  demand, 

pounds  going  for 

between  $800  - $900  with 

ounces  at  $100  or  so. 

all  those  people  who  bought 

army  surplus  gas  masks 

only  to  find  out 

that  they  don't  work 

needn't  be  upset. 

stick  a corncob  pipe  bowl  on 

the  end  of  the  tube  & put  on 

or  hold  tightly  to  your  face 

the  mask  part  & you 

have  created  an  air  purifier 

no  army  can  match. 

inhale  deeply  & the  noxious 

fumes  of  regulation 

& bureaucracy  will  dissipate 

leaving  you  unfettered 

to  see  your  way  clear. 


— the  grass  prophet 


altimeter/ 


FREE  STREET  MOVEMENT 


marvin  garson 

A week  after  the  great  Berkeley  revolt,  the  traditional 
left  still  doesn't  even  know  what  happened.  There  was  a 
lot  of  fighting,  but  what  was  it  about?  There  was  a move- 
ment, but  what  was  it  for? 


The  banner  over  Telegraph  Avenue  on 
July  4 said:  "Free  Speech,  Free  Assem- 
bly, Free  Huey.  “ But,  of  course,  It  wasn’t 
a fight  for  free  speech  or  for  Huey  New- 
ton; and  It  was  a fight  for  free  assembly 
only  if  you  take  the  word  In  Its  non- 
political  meaning. 

The  placards  on  the  detour  signs  came 
closer  to  the  spirit  of  It:  "Telegraph  Is 
Ours,"  they  said.  But  who  are  we,  and 
how  do  we  possess  a street? 

There  Is  no  getting  around  It.  That 

‘FUCKOFF’ 

EDITOR 

ST.  UOUET,  Arkansas  (Liberation  News 
Service).  The  editor  of  a small,  mimeo- 
graphed underground  newspaper  at  St. 
Rouet  State  College  was  beaten  bloody 
today  by  the  town’s  teenage  volunteer 
group,  which  works  with  City  Hall  tore- 
paint  walls  In  ghetto  neighborhoods, 
Kevin  Slmpium,  19,  editor  of  The  Fuck- 
off,  was  the  only  person  in  town  who 
complained  of  the  activities  of  the  'Teen 
i oni inunity  Improvement  Program* 
(ClP),  or  CIPPIES,  in  a letter  to  ‘.he 
weekly  St.  Kouet  Citizen-Stem.  The  Citi- 
zen-Item called  the  CIPPIES  the  "per- 
sonal ambassadors  of  the  mayor,"  Harry 
Lefebre,  in  erasing  such  slogans  as 
"burn,  baby,  burn"  from  the  walls  of  va- 
cant lots 

Simptum  was  beaten  just  off  the  campus 
Wednesday  night  and  later  charged  with 
felonious  assault  on  a police  officer.  A 
defense  and  hospitalization  fund  has  been 
set  up  in  his  behalf  at  Box  41,  St.  Rouet, 
Arkansas,  also  the  address  of  The  l uck- 
off 


mighty  battle  was  indeed  fought  to  keep 
the  cars  off  Telegraph.  If  cars  had  been 
permitted  on  Telegraph  July  4 there 
would  have  been  a guerrilla  war;  since  the 
traffic  was  blocked,  there  was  peace. 

To  many  people,  it  seemed  like  a Fort 
Lauderdale  riot  rather  than  a Berkeley 
riot.  They  are  embarrassed  because  it 
"lacked  political  content.”  In  fact,  it  had 
more  political  content  than  they  could 
cope  with;  it  raised  all  kinds  of  issues 
which  revolutionaries  expect  to  come  ip 

SOLIDARITY 

FOREVER 

Sunday  night  in  Berkeley,  two  demon- 
strators found  themselves  in  th?  streets 
far  from  home  when  the  city-wide  curfew 
was  declared.  One  of  them  had  been  in 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  for  a short 
time,  and  although  he  had  quit  the  party 
in  disgust,  he  had  maintained  his  friend- 
ships with  Party  members.  So  he  headed 
for  the  nearby  house  of  one  of  his  PL 
“comrades,"  whose  wedding  he  had  at- 
tended two  weeks  before.  Berkeley  PL 
was  having  a meeting  there  when  he 
knocked  and  asked  for  sanctuary  from 
the  cops.  The  answer:  sorry,  our  meet- 
ings are  closed,  you  can’t  come  in. 

(reprinted  from  The  Movement) 


AFTER  the  revolution.  All  these  years 
the  political  leaders  had  tried  to  get  the 
masses  moving  on  1790  issues  like  free 
speech,  and  suddenly  the  masses  moved 
by  themselves  on  1970  issues  like  free 
streets  and  the  nature  of  the  city. 

There  are  capitalist  philosophies  of 
work,  of  money,  of  commodities.  We  know 
all  about  that.  But  there  is  also  a capital- 
ist philosophy  of  the  street  Inherent  even 
in  such  simple  and  reasonable  notions 
that  streets  are  for  traffic 

You  Five  in  a box.  You  work  in  a box. 
You  buy  in  a box.  The  purpose  of  the 
street  is  to  take  you  from  one  box  to  an- 
other. Traffic  is  purposeful  movement 
along  the  streets  from  one  box  to  another. 
The  streets  are  for  traffic:  NOT  for 
gathering,  NOT  for  celebrating,  NOT  for 
spontaneous  communicating. 

The  Trotskyists  of  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  - the  visible  leadership  - 
thought  that  the  free  street  movement  was 
actually  a free  speech  movement.  The 
vanguard,  as  usual,  was  in  the  rear,  both 
in  thought  and  action.  The  Trots  ran  the 
mass  meetings,  guided  the  passage  of 
resolutions  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
authorities,  but  they  did  not  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  streets. 

Tuesday  night  they  had  close  to  a thou- 
sand people  in  the  Community  Theater, 
and  what  they  got  the  thousand  people  to 
do  was  to  vote  that  people  would  come  to 
Telegraph  Avenue  on  July  4th.  Now 
everyone  knew  it  was  going  to  happen  no 
matter  how  the  meeting  voted:  what  then 
was  the  point? 


©flii(5ranotsco  - 

express  aimes 


Think  how  beautiful  it  would  have  been 
if  no  self-appointed  negotiators  had  come 
forward,  if  no  mass  meetings  had  been 
held,  if  no  votes  had  been  taken,  if  there 
had  been  no  one  to  issue  a permit  to. 
THEN  if  the  City  Council  had  backed  down 
we  would  really  have  had  a free  street  to 
celebrate  on  July  4,  and  the  celebration 
would  have  been  joyous  instead  of  sodden. 

The  mass  meetings  were  hardly  a pow- 
erful organizing  force.  In  fact,  they  dis- 
organized the  movement  by  giving  so 
many  people  the  illusion  of  participation 
and  communication  when  in  fact  they 
were  spectators.  Participation  was  on  the 
street,  and  in  concrete  preparation  for 
the  street.  It  was  at  meetings,  yes,  but 
at  unpretentious  meetings  of  small 
groups  of  people  who  knew  each  other 
already  or  who  decided  that  since  they 
lived  so  close  they  had  better  get  to 
know  each  other  quick.  For  every  group 
with  a strange  new  name  (Delaware 
Affinity  Group,  Berkeley  Commune), 
there  were  dozens  of  anonymous  little 
gangs,  families,  communes,  cells.  It  was 
all  of  them,  acting  instinctively  together, 
that  organized  the  action  against  the  po- 
lice. Does  anyone  believe  it  could  have 
been  done  any  other  way? 

We  all  saw  how  that  kind  of  natural 
organization  made  possible  the  near- 
insurrection  in  Berkeley.  But  a revolu- 
tion is  a lot  more  than  street  fighting; 
it  is  conscious  construction,  too.  I pro- 
mised two  weeks  ago  to  show  how  re- 
volutionary gangs,  families  and  com- 
munes could  not  only  stir  up  trouble 
but  make  a revolution  as  well.  It  will 
have  to  wait  another  week.  The  way  things 
are  going  it  may  have  to  wait  all  sum- 
mer. I’ll  try  to  time  it  to  appear  the 
week  of  the  revolution. 


X) 


15  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California  94103,  phone  863-7775 
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BHRI  STANFORD! 


lenny  the  black-and-blue 

Boola,  boola!  After  collectin’  mem- 
entoes and  heads  for  forty  years,  retiring 
President  Wallace  Sterling  of  Stanford 
got  paid  back  a little.  His  prestigious 
office  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a fire 
started  with  some  flammable  liquid, 
about  5 am  Friday  morning. 

Just  what  the  hell  is  going  on  down 
there? 

The  truth  Is  that  President  Sterling  is 
not  really  retiring  at  all.  but  exchanging 
his  present  post  for  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, Evidently,  he  will  not  relinquish 
his  powerful  role  at  Stanford  or  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  TheSRI  ispres- 
ently  conducting  "research"  in  Thailand 
in  th?  field  of  “counter- insurgency".  The 
work  is  limited  to  graduates. 

“Sterling  is  a real  tyrant — a bastard," 
said  one  of  his  youthful  admirers.  • Fuck- 
ing Sterling  is  probably  having  a heart 
attack,"  he  smiled. 

(This  was  the  third  fire  bombing  at 
Stanford.  Naval  ROTC  got  it  the  other 
two  times,  on  February  19  and  May  7 of 
this  year.  After  that,  Stanford  officials 
decided  not  to  rebuild  it,) 

The  two- story  administrative  building 
is  constructed  of  light  brown  concrete 
blocks  and  red  Spanish  tile  roofing  and 
is  part  of  a much  larger,  attached  com- 
plex of  covered  walkways  and  other 
buildings  of  similar  design.  Sterling’s 
office  looked  like  an  old  burnt  log  that 
can  never  be  lit  again.  Damage  estimate: 
?200,000.  Lost  in  the  fire:  paintings,  rare 
books  and  “personal  mementoes  from 
40  years  of  service." 

Sterling  also  kept  some  SRI  files  in 
his  office,  most  of  which  were  destroyed, 
but  the  always  alert  police  discovered 
a green  book  bag  («.  . . of  the  kind  used' 
by  students")  at  the  rear  door  of  the 
building  which  contained  some  of  the 
missing  files.  The  other  offices,  includ- 
ing that  of  Provost  Lyman,  suffered  from 
gutting  and  smoke  damage.  Of  Lyman, 
who  blew  his  cool  very  badly  in  front  of 
the  faculty  during  the  recent  sit-in,  it’s 
been  said,  “He's  worse  than  Sterling." 

Stanford  people  came  strolling  by,  one 
or  two  at  a time,  to  quietly  stand  and 
survey  the  damage  all  the  hot  day. 

A professor:  "Completely  irrational." 
Then  in  a deeper,  more  serious  voice: 
"The  student  position  may  be  hurt  with 
regard  to  reforms." 


Surprised?  No.  not  really.  Just  curious 
about  the  motive. 

The  campus  cops  were  acting  a bit 
sheepish  because  of  the  presence  of  their 
far  superiors,  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Sheriffs  crime  detectors,  who  were 
busily  sifting  through  the  wreckage  for 
clues.  They  guiltily  loafed  around,  guard- 
ing what  was  left. 

“We  had  some  sit-ins  and  things,  but 
NOTHING  like  this!  Frankly."  a partic- 
ularly thin  and  helpless  looking  cop 
whispered,  "I  don’t  think  it's  one  of  our 
students." 

Stanford  is  a place  where  professors 
have  crewcuts  and  drunken  boys  piss  in 
gas  tanks;  where  sorority  girls  fight  so 
hard  to  save  their  virginity,  only  to  sur- 
render it  in  the  end,  submissively. 

In  I960,  under  the  influence  of  return- 
ing civil  rights  workers  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  a move- 
ment began  at  Stanford.  I spoke  with  the 
radical  professor  at  the  Big  U 

"This  is  a movement  of  people  with 
fairly  well-off  backgrounds  . . . most 
radicals  here  are  Maoists." 

Some  1400  students  out  of  a student 
body  of  12,000  came  out  to  support  the 
May  C-8  sit-in  and  the  Stanford  establish- 
ment started  reeling.  The  radicals  are 
arranged  in  small  groups  with  “more 
trust  . . . the  ability  to  do  things,  very 
little  in- fighting.  And  no  Trots." 

The  movement  is  limited  to  the  cam- 
pus. “You  get  so  that  you  have  reality 
problems  down  here,"  said  a radical 
chick.  Still,  the  movement  at  Stanford 
considers  itself  luckier  than  Berkeley 
where  the  knives  are  always  out, 

There  are  the  Red  Guards,  a group 
that’s  not  easy  to  find  out  much  about.  A 
small  group.  The  Resistance  started  in 
East  Palo  Alto  with  Dave  Harris  and 
Dennis  Sweeney  but  doesn’t  do  very  much 
on  the  campus  any  more.  The  Free  Uni- 
versity is  very  successful  but  not  very 
political  “They  do  mostly  touching 
things’  (their  course  in  Human  Contact) 
The  Midpeninsula  Observer  is  an  under- 
ground paper  which  circulates  about  5000 
copies  every  two  weeks.  Its  office  over- 
looks University  Avenue,  the  main  drag 
in  pleasant,  nice  cop,  tree  lined,  roller 
painted  Palo  Alto. 

"You  can  expect  more  of  this  from 
Stanford,"  an  exhuberant  young  man  told 
me  as  I was  leaving.  I was  having  sanity 
problems  all  day. 


WHERE  ROCKY’S  AT 


David  Horowitz  and  Todd  Gitlin  (with  th 
assistance  of  Bob  Fitch,  and  the  Ram 
parts  Research  Commune) 

Surely  it  isn't  brazen  self-confidenci 
that  drives  Nelson  Rockefeller,  scion  o 
the  most  powerful  network  of  vested  in- 
?he  Free  World,  to  appear  a* 

e Galahad  of  the  forces  of  Change  ir 
the  pre- convention  election  scramble. 
After  all,  empires  are  not  administerec 
by  headstrong  individuals  but  by  heredi- 
tary networks,  families,  tribes  - Nelsor 
does  not  go  off  on  his  own  to  contest  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  Party.  Then  whal 
could  he  have  in  mind? 

For  sixteen  of  the  twenty  Cold  War 
years,  Rockefeller  trainees  have  mono- 
polized the  key  foreign-policy  post  in 
the  Cabinet,  Secretary  of  State  John  Fos- 
er  Dulles  was  not  only  a partner  in 
Sullivan  & Cromwell  (attorneys  for  the 
Rockefellers’  Standard  Oil),  and  a direc- 
tor of  the  Schroeder. Rockefeller  bank 
(which  helped  finance  the  Nazis),  but 
also  — droll  coincidence!  — former 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
(a  philanthropic  sideline,  repository  of 
major  holdings  in  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  a main  predator  of  the  poor 
countries).  Dean  Rusk,  more  of  an  office 
boy  than  the  aristocrat  Dulles,  also  re- 
ceived his  training  as  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  while  even  the 
interim  stand-in,  after  Dulles’  well- 
earned  demise  - Christian  Herter  - 
was  married  to  a Standard  Oil  fortune. 

Nor  does  the  major  Rockefeller  in- 
fluence in  Washington  end  in  the  feeble 
Mate  Department,  c.  Douglas  Dillon, 
S®*;retar>  of  the  Treasury  under  Ken- 
neoy,  administrator  of  the  New  Fron- 
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tier’s  economic  program,  was  also  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  trustee  and  a 
director  of  the  Rockefeller’s  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  Nor  was  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  unwelcome  in  the  Rocke- 
feller court:  he  was  mentioned  for  his 
Secretaryship  by  Robert  A.  Lovett,  also 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  Chase 
Manhattan  and,  according  to  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr.,  one  of  the  two  “heads 
of  the  American  Establishment."  True, 
McNamara  came  from  Ford,  but  the 
rooms  of  the  court  are  not  carefully 
boxed  apart.  Consider  that  John  J. 
McCloy,  Schlesinger's  other  Establish- 
ment head,  is  both  a director  of  Chase 
Manhattan  (and  several  other  Rocke- 
feller corporations)  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  (which  indeed  OWNS  the  Ford 
Motor  Company). 

The  diagram  of  incestuous  power  could 
stretch  mesh-like,  thick  with  intercon- 
necting lines,  over  many  square  feet  of 
print.  The  Rockefeller  empire  is  not  a 
piece  of  the  action,  but  the  action  itself. 
Military-industrial  complex?  Itek  and 
Thiokol,  probably  a piece  of  Chrysler 
and  possibly  of  McDonnell-Douglas,  the 
biggest  of  the  defense  contractors,  a 
creature  of  Laurence  Rockefeller’s 
$500,000  investment  a few  decades  back. 
CIA?  The  two  determining  directors  have 
been  Allen  Dulles,  as  snugly  and  smugly 
in  the  Rockefeller  fold  as  his  brother,  and 
John  A.  McCone  of  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  no  mere  abstract  struc- 
ture: it  works  and  it  makes  history;  ig- 
nore it  at  peril.  A case  in  point  is  the 
1960  coup  against  Patrice  Lumumba, 
perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  U S. 

continued  on  page  6 


ROCKY  SLUMS  ON 
MONTGOMERY  ST. 

“Decisions  made  on  the  seven  prime  blocks  of  Mont- 
gomery Street  affect  all  of  California,  the  West  and 
often  the  nation  or  the  world.” 

“Executive  Headquarters  West,” 

S.  F.  Chamber  of  Commerce  ad  in 
todd  gitim  Fortune  magazine,  June  15,  1968 


Nelson  Rockefeller  came  to  talk  to  his 
people  Monday  noon.  Several  blocks  of 
Montgomery  and  California  Streets  In  the 
financial  district  were  closed  to  traffic 
— without  a permit.  A spokesman  for 
Chief  Cahill's  office  told  me  later,  "No 
permit  is  required  to  give  any  kind  of  a 
political  rally,  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican  or  any  party.  This  would  fall 
under  the  category  of  a peaceful  assem- 
bly.” San  Francisco,  as  the  Governor 
said,  has  always  been  a progressive  city; 
it  placed  at  his  disposal  not  only  the 
streets,  the  balconies  from  which  well- 
groomed  flunkies  poured  lump  after  lump 
of  confetti,  but  a private  cable  car  fes- 
tooned with  banners.  An  honest-to-God 
brass  band  blasted  one  of  those  inter- 
changeably bland  tunes  over  Chinatown 
streets,  another  group  pounded  out  hard 
rock  lor  the  Montgomery  Street  swing- 
ers. 6 

Rocky,  as  his  fans  call  him,  had  a smile 
for  all  the  folks,  and  the  folks  returned 
the  favor.  The  walking  tour,  the  auto- 
graphs, the  tanned  face  and  leathery 
smile  for  the  Instamatics,  the  “How- 
are-you:”  "Good-to-see-you"  to  a thou- 
sand titillated  tourists:  this  is  still  the 
face  (if  not  the  f.oer)  of  American  poli- 
tics. A teenager  passing  out  Rocky  leaf- 
lets said  he  was  actually  for  Humphrey 
Why  was  he  there?  “It’s  fun."  And  fun  it 
was:  when  the  anonymous  hand  reaches 
out  to  the  palm  of  the  candidate,  it  feels 
transformed,  it  feels  like  a vote.  Chant 
“We  Want  Rocky!"  and  he  makes  the  sign 
of  V for  Victory.  Public  celebrations 
come  few  and  far  between  these  days, 
and  a lot  of  people  make  the  most  of 
them,  including  the  kid  in  a madras 
Jacket  holding  up  a poster,  “We  love 
the  Guv,”  decorated  with  a peace  sym- 
bol; Including  the  girl  carrying  a Rocky 


feller  wanted,  but  expected  he  would  r>  - 
ognize  Red  China,  who  liked  McCarthy 
but  thought  “he  couldn’t  do  the  Job"  and 
Rocky  could. 

Itycky  was  thrilled  to  be  back  here, 
he  said;  he  had  spent  three  months  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  1945  confer- 
ence which  founded  the  United  Nations. 
What  he  didn't  say  was  that  on  the  earlier 
occasion  his  contribution  was  a lobby  In 
behalf  of  the  seating  of  Peronlst  Argen- 
tina, and  in  behalf  of  Article  51,  which 
guts  the  UN  Charter  in  the  name  of 
"regional  self-defense,"  the  provision 
under  which  the  U S.  justified  the  1954 
rape  of  Guatemala  and  other  rascalities. 

With  the  Instant  sincerity  of  a night- 
club Me,  Rockefeller  glibbed  the  stan- 
dard set  of  campaign  truisms,  but  they 
made  a peculiar  sense  when  filtered 
through  his  own  very  special  biography. 
"People  are  losing  faith  in  themselves, 
in  our  institutions,  in  our  country,  but  v/e 
have  the  most  flexible  Institutions  any 
country  ever  devised."  (Was  he  thinking 
of  the  lntertangled  multi-national  cor- 
porations, which  assimilate  new  situa- 
tions the  way  bulldozers  handle  clumps 
of  dirt?  We  must  be  “realistic,"  "effec- 
tive," "restore  faith,"  "achieve dignity  - 
we  "need  new  leadership  with  vision  and 
courage  to  lead  the  country  ahead  Into 
new  politics  " (The  way  old  John  D.  made 
this  country  great,  only  now  the  fittest 

- Nelson’s  reference,  that  Darwinism 

- have  to  be  especially  spry  in  order 
to  survive?)  "The  old  politics  is  afraid 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  the 
young."  (Let’s  hear  it  for  idealism!  The 
Polyethylene  banner  of  the  fallen  Senator 
Kennedy  still  nutters  high:  empire- 
builders  need  to  believe  that  time  and 
inheritance  are  on  their  side.) 

continued  on  page  6 
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ROY  L.  W ALFORD 

When  the  great  Sorbonne  was 
overrun  on  June  lGth  l>y  police 
units  of  the  C.R.S.,  you  half  ex- 
pected Hie  cry  to  go  up, “Babylon 
Is  fallen,  is  fallen!"  For  a mad 
mixture  of  a world  had  sprungup 
Inside  the  huge  building  and  over- 
flowered throughout  the  Latin 
Quarter  and  along  the  left  bank  in 
Pans.  The  st  rents  were  no  longer 
populated  by  automatons  goliig  to 
and  from  work,  by  automatons 
buying  bread  and  cheese  and  daily 
newspapers.  They  were  filled 
with  human  beings,  with  people. 
Writing  of  Cohn-Bendil  in  the  May 
30th  issue  of  le  nouvel  Observa- 
teur,  Jean  Genet  said,"  Thanks  to 
hint,  the  voyager  who  crosses 
Parts  knows  the  gentleness  and 
elegance  of  a city  in  revolt.  The 
autos  with  their  grease  have  dis- 
appeared and  Paris  become  a 
thin  city.  Sin*  has  lost  a few  kilo- 
grams. And  the  voyager  experi- 
ences the  joy  of  seeing  faces 
which  he  had  known  as  dull  and 
hard  become  tender  andbe&utlflil. 
If  the  days  of  May  have  produces! 
only  that,  It  will  be  enough." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  might,  in 
this  post-T.S.  Eliot  world,  draw  a 
less  flattering  analogy  to  the  e- 
cli'pse  of  the  Sorlionne,  that  it 
ended  “Not  with  a bang  but  a 
whimper."  For  it  wasn’t  really  in 
blood  and  smoke  and  flame  and  la 
gaz  lacrymogene  that  it  was  token. 

It  fell  by  trickery. 

Like  I’ve  said,  you've  got  toad- 
mire  le  General.  He  knows  how  to 
win!  One  has  made  a phrase  for 
him:  The  Monster  of  Deceit  is  the 
Master  of  tl»e  State!  It’s  not  bad. 

And  now  to  bring  you  uptodate 
as  of  June  23rd.  Afterabrlef cri- 
tique. 


Throughout  May  and  the  first 
half  of  June,  the  Paris  students 
tried  to  link  forces  with  the  work- 
ers occupying  the  struck  indus- 
trial plants.  They  were  consis- 
tently thwarted.  The  labor  leaders 
wouldn’t  let  tnem  into  whatever 
plants  they  got  to,  and  the  C.R.S. 
blockini  off  all  highways  and 
streets  whenever  any  large  body 
of  students  tried  to  approach.  The 
workers  were  kept  .inside  (lie 


closed  doors  of  their  factories, 
the  students  outside  and  as  far 
away  as  possible.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  communists  agreed 
whole-heartedly  on  this  one  goal. 

During  the  second  week  in  June, 
strike-breaking  by  C.R.S.  units 
took  place  at  two  large  automo- 
bile plants  just  outside’Taris:  the 
Renault^_plant  at  Flins  and  the 
Peugeot  plant  at  Sochaux.  Why 
just  at  these  two  plants  in  a na- 
tionwide strike  involving  8 to  10 
million  people?  The  answer,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Peugeot,  is 
this:  The  factory  was  being  occu- 
pied by  the  workers  in  shifts  of 
about  5,000  each  from  among  a 
total  force  of.25,800.  At  a secret 
ballot  held  on  June  9th,  the  shift 
then  occupying  the  plant  voted 
2,004  to  return  to  work  and  2,015 
to  keep  striking.  In  view  of  the 
slight  majority,  the  plant  opened 
on  June  10th.  But  now  a lot  of 
militant  young  workers  came 
back  in.  Spreading  throughout  the 
plant  In  open  debate,  these  won  the 
day  for  continuance  of  the  strike 
and,  what  was  more,  throwing 
open  the  factory  gates  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  students  ‘began  their 
march  from  Paris  to  the  outlying 
town. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  because 
the  slight  pro- work  margin  of  the 
secret  ballot  made  intervention 
legally  easy,  that  the  C.R.S.  took 
over  the  plant.  The  long  awaited, 
much  sought-for,  intimate  con- 
tact of  students  and  workers  was 
foiled.  It  was  a critical  failure. 
One  such  flowing  together  in  a 
large  industrial  plant  might  well 
have  catalyzed  large  masses  of 
the  labor  movement  to  swing  to 
the  side  of  the  students. 

For  several  days  thereafter, 
student/young  workers  coalitions 
on  the  one  sideandC.R.S.  units  on 
the  other  waged  furious  battles 
around  the  outlying  factories. 
Two  workers  were  shot,  by  trig- 
ger-happy happenstance,  but  nev- 
ertheless shot  and  killed.  In  the 
nearby  town  of  Meulari  a dozen 
students,  chased  onto  a bridge  by 
the  police  and  thinking  they  were 
about  to  be  clubbed  down,  jumped 


into  the  river.  An  18-year  oldhigh 
school  student,  - Gilles  Tauten, 
drowned. 

The  Paris  students  got  very 
pissed  off.  Barricades  went  up  in 
the  Latin  Quarter,  a police  station 
was  attacked,  four  police  automo- 
biles were  burned  to  cinders, 
Molotov  cocktails  were  thrown 
from  rooftops  at  the  C.R.S.  down 
below.  A massive  protest  demon- 
stration was  called  for  11  June 
at  the  big  square  in  front  of  the 
Gare  de  1’  Fst  on  the  right  bank. 

The  C.R.S.  now  adopted  a new 
and  effective  tactic.  They  closed 
off  all  streets  and  subway  exits 
leading  into  the  square.  Confined 
to  miscellaneous  sidestreets  and 
confronted  by  massive  collec- 
tions of  C.R.S,  men,  the  students 
couldn't  get  started.  Other  units 
of  police  blocked  the  narrow  en- 
tranceway to  (he  Sorbonne  so  that 
student  reinforcements  were  bot- 
tled up.  The  toughness  and  bru- 
tality of  the  police  increased. 
They  regained  “control  of  the 
streets." 

Meantime,  on  the  political  front 
the  regime  was  courtingwhatever 
votes  it  could  mustef  for  the  up- 
coming elections  of  -June  23  and 
June  30.  It  jurned  dramatical!}  io 
the  far  right.  On  June  9,  Georges 
Bidault  was  allowed  back  from 
exile  in  Belgium.  His  Council  for 
the  National  Resistance  had  been 
the  political  arm  of  the  OAS  (Se- 
cret Army  Organization),  which 
in  19G1-G2  mounted  six  assassi- 
nation attempts  against  General 
de  Gaulle.  A few  days  later,  Raoul 
Salan,  former  actual  head  of  the 
OAS,  was  released  from  his  six 
years’  imprisonment.  Forty- 
eight  other  members  of  the  OAS 
were  freed  from  prison  or  al- 
lowed back  into  France.  They  rep- 
resented the  ultra -far-right  of 
the  old  Algerian  terrorist  days 
who  still  numbered  about  a mil- 
lion votes.  Pierre  Poujade,  lead- 
er of  the  former  semi-fascist 
movement  in  France,  now  came 
out  on  the  side  of  de  Gaulle. 

On  June  13,  the  government 
outlawed  seven  leftwing  political 
parties:  the  Jeunesse  Commu- 


niste  Revolutionnaire,  Voix  Ouv- 
riere,  the  Comite  de  Liaison  des 
Etudiants  Revolutionnaires,  L’U- 
nion  des  Jeunesses  Communistes, 
the  Federation  des  Etudiants  Re- 
volutionnaires, the  Groupe  Re- 
volte, and  the  Movement  of  22 
March.  All  the  far  left  activists 
groups!  Their  organizers  are 
henceforth  subject  to  G months  to 
2 years  in  jail.  The  groups  can’t 
publish  papers,  hold  meetings  or 
have  bank  accounts.  The  govern- 
ment can  legally  seize  their  of- 
fices. 

At  the  same  time,  political 
street  demonstrations  were  for- 
bidden. With  , of  course,  one  ex- 
ception! The  June  18  event  mark- 
ing the  anniversary  of  de  Gaulle’s 
World  War  11  radio  appeal  from 
London  to  rouse  the  underground 
French  resistance  fighters  was 
allowed  to  go  on  as  planned.  It 
was  not  a political  demonstration 
but  a “patriotic  celebration." 

And  now  the  Sorbonne!  During 
the  revolution,  the  students  threw 
it  open  to  the  whole  populace. 
Anybody  could  come  in,  stay  in, 
participate  in  the  running  debates 
in  the  amphitheatres.  While  filled 
night  and  day  with  revolutionar- 
ies, it  also  became  a place  for 
sightseers  and  a crash  pad  for 
clochards  and  hippies,  most  of 
whom  (it  must  be  said)  didn't  give 
a big  damn  about  the  revolution. 
They  simply  took  advantage  of  the 
free  space.  The  building  gradual- 
ly accumulated  litter  and  dirt 
despite  the  student  clean-up  bri- 
gades. On  June  14  the  students 
evacuated  everybody  except  those 
in  the  strike  committee,  the  stu- 
dent service  d'ordre,  the  first-aid 
service,  and  the  clean-up  bri- 
gade. The  hygienic  branch  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police  was  allowed  in 
to  help  with  the  cleaning.  The  stu- 
dent body  proper  would  come  back 
later  and  keep  things  better  con- 
trolled. 

Then,  on  June  1G,  on  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Michel,  a man  was  stab- 
bed. The  incident  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  revolution,  but,  be- 


cause of  the  well-known  student 
first-aid  service  in  the  i • art". 
Sorbonne,  he  was  taken  tli*  t lor 
initial  treatment.  Whereupon  the 
police,  claiming  that  “a  cm  "has 
been  committed  within  Hie  Sor- 
bonne," suddenly  moved  in.  One 
hundred  fifty  C.R.S,  men  in  lull 
battle  dress  stormed  into  the 
courtyard.  The  residual  -indent 
contingent  got  tossed  out. 

And  that’s  how  the  Sorbonne 
fell,  “Not  with  a bang  but  a whim- 
per.” 

Other,  small  facilities  at  <•  mi 
held  by  students:  the  !•  cob  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  Facultede  Medi- 
cine, the  Faculte  des  Sc 
out  none  are  defensible  struc- 
tures. Student  holding  ad  o will 
continue  there  if  possible  and 
meetings  of  all  students  in  France 
are  planned  through  the  summer 
at  Saint  Tropez  and  LaBaul-  . H's 
hard  for  police  to  block  o!  'he 
beaches.  But  the  loss  of  tin-  sor- 
bonne was  a big  loss.  The  n-w 
University  was  to  be  worked  out 
there  over  the  summer  months 
and  the  government  pi 
with  a going  system  in  the  tall. 
Also,  it  was  a fortress.  In  'tic- 
courtyard  is  a bell.  When  a street 
confrontation  was  blowing  up. 
someone  had  only  to  souri ; "■■■ 
bell  and  5,000  students  stormy 
forth  into  the  middle  ofParis.  -o 
more!  Samson  got  his  ion;  hair 
shorn. 

Babylon  is  fallen. 

The  chorus  of  Immortals  pro- 
vided the  comic  relief.  These  are 

the  members  of  the  Acarh  mte 
Francalse  who  keep  the  Unirn^  - 
pure  by  continuously  revising  m 
national  dictionary.  They 
asked  about  the  new  words  cata- 
pulted Into. use  by  the  r.-volt ' 1 
contestation,  concer  tat  ion , i oup- 
usctile,  others.  Groupuscu 
means  small  group,  a ' ‘y 
slides  over  from  the  word  cor  - 
scule.  King  of  a crazy  n • 'a.  1 
rical  twist!  Not  really  ala  : " 
at  all!  It’s  cute!  Still,  «h-  In  - 
tals  will  not  be  back  to  :: 
again  until  1987.  It’ll  have  to  v 

(courtesy  L.A.  Free  Pre.-- 
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The  Politicos 
Pull  the  Plug 

richard  currier 

i was  up  on  Telegraph  Avenue  on  July 
just  minding  my  business  and 
f nV  hai>P>'  along  with  almost  everyone 
f^ihen1!  stumbled  across  asocial, 

Im'ic  i and  musical  disaster  area  right 

Ke  middle  of  the  street,  FredSokolow, 

Notes  From  the  Underground  was 
hun"  down,  brung  down,  hung  up.  and  all 
kinds  of  mean,  nasty,  ugly  things  were 
crawling  around  in  his  h?ad.  “They 
didn't  let  us  play,  man."  was  all  he 
could" say  for  five  minutes.  The  look  of 
disbelief  on  his  face  was  strong. 

"Well " I said,  as  briskly  as  1 could, 

-who  or’ what  wouldn't  let  you  play  where 

or  when?"  . 

• red  explained  that  his  band  had  spent 
some  gas  money  and  a good  chunk  of  a 
beautiful  dry  schlepping  Instruments  and 
sound  equipment  into  Berkeley  from 
itichinoud  and  that  after  they  had  waited 
on  Telegraph  for  three  hours,  ready  to 
day  they  had  been  dismissed,  informed 
that  they  were  not  to  o’.ay . by  the  politicos 
who  were  running  things.  The  speeches, 
said  the  politicos,  were  behind  schedule. 
Fred  offered  to  make  an  announcement 
over  the  public  address  system  and  call 
for  3 vote  from  the  audience,  but  need- 
less to  say  the  politicos,  being  hip  enough 
to  know,  at  least,  which  way  the  vote 
would  go,  declined  his  offer.  Skip  Rose, 
also  o'.  “Notes,"  was  on  the  stand  with 
i red  and  took  hold  of  the  mike,  but  as 
he  did  so,  one  of  the  political  people 
turned  off  the  power.  Then  they  were  all 
hustled  off  stage  (shades  of  Scalapino!). 

Fred  :ried  farther  to  explain  that  the 
bass  player  had  to  leave  In  a couple  of 
hours  and  that  there  was  no  chance  that 
the  band  could  play  later  in  the  day. 
"Sorry,"  said  the  politicos,  giving  the 
signal  to  begin  the  speeches.  I helped 
Fred  and  Furry,  the  drummed,  to  col- 
lect themselves  and  some  of  their  equip- 
ment, aid  I brooded  while  driving,  as  1 
listened  to  the  two  of  them  put  down 
politics  and  politicos  and  vow  never, 
never  to  play  for  politicos  again. 

Apparently  some  of  our  local  political 
1 masterminds  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  people  don't  come  to  hear  them  make 
speeches:  people  come  to  hear  the  bands 
t play.  It  was  clear  during  the  struggle  on 
the  stand  that  most  of  the  audience  was 
strenuously  resisting  the  idea  of  politi- 
cal speeches.  The  power  which  the  poli- 
ticos falsely  claim  to  dispense  is  really 
the  power  of  music  and  emotional  free- 
dom, not  the  power  of  slippery  New  Left 
ideology. 

With  the  obvious  exception  of  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  who  helped  organize  a militant, 
non- racist  black  political  movement  (and 
who  SHOULD  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
because  he  is  doing  something  politically 
important  and  difficult),  most  of  these 
political  organizers  serve  only  as  com- 
munication service  between  the  straight 
politicos  of  the  Berkeley  City  Council  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  people  who  USE 
Telegraph  Avenue  on  the  other.  For  this, 
the  political  organizers  should  be  entitled 
to  stand  up  and  take  a bow.  I will  even 
help  give  them  three  cheers.  But  when 
they  start  sending  bands  homo,  they  have 
gone  too  far. 

I think  the  leaders  of  the  July  Fourth 
Telegraph  Avenue  Street  Demonstration 
In  Support  of  The  French  Student  Revolt 
should  apologize,  formally  and  publicly, 
to  the  musicians  of  "Notes  From  the 
Underground”  and  to  any  other  musicians 
and  other  artists  they  may  have  similarly 
offended.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  word 
will  get  around,  and  some  day  they  may 
ftni  that  the  bands  will  no  longer  come 
at  their  beck  and  call.  This  they  must 
never  risk,  for  it  would  turn  off  their 
Political  power  at  the  source  They  had 
better  be  careful  not  to  pull  the  plug  on 
the  bands,  before  the  people  pull  the  plug 
on  them. 

Wanted 

Did  the  cops  work  you  over  bad  during 
the  curfew?  Here's  your  chance  to  get 
oven. 

Send  affidavits  and  photographs  con- 
cerning police  outrages  either  to  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Movement,  2214 
Grove,  or  to  the  ACLU  Police  Conduct 
Complaint  Center  at  1919  Berkeley  Way 
(open  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
8-10  pm,  phone  548-0921) 


IEHELEY  SETTEES 
DIWI  Tl  SIMMER 


lenny  the  black-and-blue 

Always  after  something  has  been  accomplished,  people 
ask,  “Has  anything  been  accomplished?"  Debate  smoul- 
ders after  the  flames.  Armed  with  new  information  about 
the  world,  Berkeley  settles  down  to  summer.  But  it's  not 
Summer  School;  it'll  be  Summer  on  the  Avenue. 


Dull-dull. 

Wednesday  night,  the  meeting  to  ar- 
range for  the  council-approved  day  on 
Telly  sounded  and  looked  like  4 am  at  a 
Jerry  Lewis  Muscular  Dystrophy  Tele- 
thon. A hardy  core  of  radicals  and  peo- 
ple who  felt  obligated  to  help  out  were 
left  holding  the  bag  of  details. 

“I  think  I liked  the  war  better  than  the 
peace." 

Milton  McDowell  made  a money  pitch 
for  Wayne  Green,  of  the  Resistance  Com- 
mune, who  was  falsely  charged  with  the 
firebombing  of  a Highway  Patrolman.  The 
charge  is  attempted  murder.  "They  got  a 
trumped  up,  beat-up  ass  case  against 
the  cat.”  (Get  the  money  or  eye-witness 
reports  to  Wayne  Green,  c/o  Henry  El- 
son,  2020  Mllvia,  Berkeley.) 

Reese  Erlich  was  complaining,  "So 
far  we  spent  twenty  minutes  on  the  agenda 
question  " 

Next  to  me:  “The  Trots  are  going  to 
merge  with  the  ACLU  pretty  soon." 

(The  Telegraph  Avenue  Defense  Fund/ 

2001  Milvia,  Berkeley.) 

Up  on  the  Avenue  some  good  ideas 
were  floating  around:  "We'U  get  big  oil 
drums  and  pour  it  over  the  street  to 
stop  the  heat." 

“If  everybody  had  listened  to  Camejo 
Saturday  night,  we  wouldn't  have  the 
Avenue  tomorrow."  The  curfew  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  City  Council  planned  to  inves-.igate 
the  charges  of  citizens  against  the  police. 
“Sure.” 

Two  cops  were  reading  an  affinity 
group  poster  on  a lamppost; -they1  re  a 
little  more  Interested  now.  Maybe  It  was 


the  dynamited  West  Campus  guard  house 
that  made  them  look  alerl. 

“Psychological"  was  the  word  stag- 
nating the  air.  Conversations  were  de- 
generating into  psychiatric  analyses  ol 
the  reasons  for  the  meaning  of  the  Revolt. 
With  the  Council,  it  took  a similar  form: 
"If  we  don't  get  the  Avenue,  we  fight." 

Berkeley  people,  so  adept  at  the  forms 
of  self-analysis,  were  projecting  all  over 
the  place 

"The  barriers  were  psychological .. . 
you  see,  the  cops  and  the  people  were 
standing  apart,  not  being  able  to  touch 
each  other  . . . which  Is  unnatural . . . and 
so  the  barricades  were  erected  as  sym- 
bolic substitutes.  Most  of  them  couldn't 
have  stopped  a mule." 

JULY  4th  - HOLIDAY 

The  circus  comes  to  town.  Folk  Festi- 
val at  Cal;  the  usual  campus  scene;  the 
tourists  jumping  Rabbi  Schlomo  Carle- 
bach,  author  of  the  phrase,  “Turn  On 
Shabbass" ; men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  acting  like  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a party,  looking  for  mates  and  things  to 
do.  And  the  glorious,  victorious  Sun. 

Telegraph  was  blocked  off  from  Dwight 
to  Channing,  with  traffic  being  directed 
by  arm-banded  ministers  and  monitors. 

A grey  haired  pastor,  golf-dressed: 
“It’s  part  of  our  responsibility  to  the.. ." 
Right  then,  he  paused  to  blow  his  whistle, 
waving  the  traffic  on  and  trying  to  stop 
the  people. 

“What  the  fuck's  the  whistle  for?" 

“Oh.  We  just  use  it  for  the  cars." 

Another  whistle  blower:  “Oh.  We  just 
use  it  'cause  It's  so  hard  on  the  voice.” 
continued  on  page  10 


CLAIMING 
TURF  IN 
BERKELEY 

mlchael  rossman 

People  are  considering  the  First  Battle 
of  Berkeley  In  terms  of  police  brutality, 
civil  liberties,  Berkeley  civic  politics,  or 
even  the  emergence  of  a revolutionary 
political  vanguard,  god  help  us,  There  is 
much  confusion  about  what  the  Battle 
meant,  In  what  if  any  sense  It  was  a vic- 
tory, and  where  and  how  to  move  next. 

And  though  this  groping  community  con- 
versation seems  our  own,  most  of  It  Is 
not:  in  talking  both  tactics  and  theory, 
we  define  ourselves  by  and  In  reaction  to 
the  Outside's  terms,  Its  threats  and  pro- 
mises. We  have  few  terms  of  our  own, 
natively  new:  little  positive  sense  of  who 
we  are  and  of  what  moves  through  us. 

There  Is  a deeper  context  to  this  Battle 
than  one  hears  in  the  immediate  political 
conversation,  on  the  streets  or  In  our 
forums.  To  begin  with,  it  Is  an  episode 
in  a struggle  for  ghetto  self-rule.  For 
the  Berkeley  community,  of  which  Tele- 
graph Avenue  Is  the  commercial  and  cul- 
tural center,  Is  a first  class  ghetto:  no 
matter  that  Its  inhabitants  are  young  in- 
stead of  black,  no  matter  that  Its  mem- 
bership Is  voluntary  rather  than  com- 
pelled. (Even  this  last  may  not  be  entirely 
true.  We  shouldn't  dismiss  too  lightly 
the  feeling  of  a growing  many  In  their 
twenties:  that  urban  life  detached  from 
our  peculiar  supportive  communities  is 
Impossible.) 

Berkeley  and  Ihe  Haight  are  America's 
prototype  VOLUNTARY  YOUTH  GHET- 
TOS, and  with  the  East  Village  form  the 
three  largest  ones.  Such  ghettos  are 
unique  and  new  to  history;  and  the  change 
they  portent  and  begin  may  have  proper- 
ties that  aren' t described  by  any  classical 
model  ol  revolution  (YSA  beware).  For 
the  change  goes  deep;  the  Battle  of  Ber- 
keley Is  more  than  a ghetto  sell- rule 
struggle  and  more  than  an  expression 
of  a future-oriented  nationalism.  A new 
culture,  In  the  full  strength  of  that  term, 
is  being  born  among  the  young  of  tech- 
nological America.  We  all  are  coming  to 
know  this,  and  it's  time  to  confess  It 
publicly,  and  move  with  the  knowledge. 

Berkeley  is  one  of  that  culture's  three 
present  main  focll,  and  the  Battle  Is  an 
episode  In  its  blind  searching-out  of 
forms  and  expressions  for  its  growth. 
More  than  revolutionary  politics  or  hu- 
man rights  of  expression  are  Involved: 
an  emerging  culture's  survival  Is  being 
tested  out.  (For  who  can  doubt,  that  If 
enough  of  our  heads  gel  senseless  bashed 
Into  Die  ground,  a deep  weariness  will 
descend  to  fragment  us  beyond  hope  and 
our  song  Into  Impotence,  and  Die  dawning 
of  the  new  be  again  delayed?) 

Ai  Berkeley,  the  new  culture  first  burst 
out  In  campus-based  political  expres- 
sion, from  '58  to  '64,  shaking  up  Ihe  sur- 
rounding society.  Lately  It  lias  flowered 
also  In  urban  community,  In  high  arts 
and  home  arts  and  beauty  and  some 
thought:  and  a glad  flag  has  been  raised 
In  our  home- seeking  hearts,  Its  emblem 
still  seen  dimly.  And  the  culture  lias  been 
moving  to  claim  the  heartland  ofltsblrth, 
Its  homo  turf  : the  campus  Plaza  has  been 
shakily  secured  for  four  years,  since 
FSM.  and  now  It  moves  on  Telegraph. 

Consider  the  chain  of  episodes  which 
testify  to  our  Intense  and  growing  terri- 
toriality. During  the  years  when  our  only 
pjbllc  expression  was  political,  it  strug- 
gled, harassed  but  successful,  for  a phy- 
sical toehold  on  the  edge  of  the  campus. 

OCTOBER  1964.  Th?  administration 
decides  to  take  away  our  space,  banishes 
the  political  tables.  Cops  drive  onto  cam- 
pus and  arrest  a kid  at  an  “Illegal"  Civil 
Rights  table.  1000  Students  entrap  the 
copcar  for  two  days,  wait  for  600  cops  to 
descend  upon  them  (no  blood  this  time). 
Free  exercise  of  political  rights  on  the 
Plaza  is  decreed,  enforced  by  popular 
support:  the  Plaza  is  ours,  and  we’ 11  talk 
there  a?  we  please,  by  the  laws  we  recog- 
nize: our  bodies  on  the  line  to  defend  our 
public  place. 

APRIL  1966.  A night-time  VDC  rally 
in  support  of  striking  Saigon  students  is 
held  on  Telegraph,  choking  the  Avenue. 
There  Is  no  permit.  Police  clubthe  mic- 
rophones silent,  confiscate  them.  Th? 
demonstration  moves  down  to  City  Hall, 
fruitlessly  and  nonvlolently.  (Later  the 
continued  on  page  13 
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EMPIRE 

continued  from  page  3 
members  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  In  par- 
ticular one  Andrew  Cordler.  The  Rocke- 
fellers, doubling  as  financiers  and  min- 
eral-extractors, had  established  a solid 
foothold  In  pre-Independence  Congo,  and 
were  trying  to  beckon  other  American 
capital  to  replace  the  Belgians.  (Just  so 
had  Rockefeller,  as  FDR's  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  1940-45, 
taken  wartime  advantage  of  the  “oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  closing  European 
markets  to  draw  (he  Latin  countries 
closer  Into  our  orbit”  — FDR's  state- 
ment, founding  the  post.) 

In  the  Congo,  now,  here  came  Lumumba 
with  the  nerve  to  plan  Congolese  sover- 
eignly. Including  the  right  to  apportion 
national  resources.  Fortunately  for  the 
Rockefellers,  U S.  Secretary  of  Sta'e  was 
old  employee  Rusk,  head  of  the  CIA  was 
reliable  Allen,  and  the  ranking  US  mem- 
ber of  the  UN  Secretariat  — where 
Lumumba  naively  sought  aid  — was 
Ralph  Bundle;  sorry  for  the  monotony, 
but,  yes,  another  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion trustee.  Subordinate  Andrew  Cordler 
did  the  dirty  work,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  head  of  Columbia's  School 
of  International  Affairs.  (On  the  Rocke- 
feller-Columbla-CIA  axis,  see  Ram- 
parts, July  15.)  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared  and  Lumumba  was  burled,  the 
Congo  had  been  made  safe  for  America. 
And  along  comes  David  Rockefeller, 
Chase  Manhattan  president,  heading  a 
consortium  of  U.S.  corporations  to  look 
over  the  new  Investment  prospects. 

Why  are  the  Rockefellers  so  impor- 
tant/ Partly  It’s  the  sheer  size  ofc  the 
property  and  production  they  dominate. 
These  include  the  second  largest  com- 
mercial bank  In  the  world  (Chase  Man- 
hattan); the  largest  investment  bank 
(First  Boston  Corp.);  th?  second,  third 
and  eighth  largest  insurance  companies 
(Metropolitan,  Equitable,  and  Travel- 
ers); the  largest  oil  companies  — Stan- 


dard of  New  Jersey  (as  an  index  of  its 
size:  the  biggest  Texas  oil  company. 
Humble,  Is  a mere  subsidiary  of  Jersey 
Standard),  Socony  Mobil,  Standards  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  California,  Marathon 
of  Ohio,  Atlanllc-Richfleld,  Continental, 
C onsolldated  Natural  Gas  - plus  Eastern 
Airlines,  plus  American  Express,  plus 
ten  foundations  with  combined  assets  of 
over  a billioa  dollars.  They  also  share 
control  in  AT&T.  All  told,  the  Rocke- 
feller-dominated companies  mass  to  an 
economic  supernation  worth  somewhere 
between  100  and  150  billion  dollars  - 
they  can  buy  anything  but  love  and  the 
Presidency. 

But  sheer  size,  however  ominous,  only 
begins  to  measure  the  weight  and  author- 
ity of  the  Rockefeller  empire.  Together 
with  a handful  of  other,  comparable  in- 
terest webs,  the  Rockefellers  ARE  th? 
overseas  empire.  Forty  percent  of  di- 
rect American  Common  Market  invest- 
ments, for  example,  are  the  business 
of  three  firms:  Esso  (Rockefeller), 

Ford,  and  General  Motors  (Morgan-Du- 
pont).  Without  the  slightest  need  for 
slick  ideological  rationale,  the  strate- 
gic placement  of  these  investments  in 
the  world  market  would  alone  explain 
why  the  Rockefellers  have  such  a stake 
In  Washington  life;  there,  after  all, 
are  made  "the  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives.’’ 

When  Nelson  the  Rock,  then,  says 
that  "we  shouldn't  fear  change,"  there's 
something  very  direct--one  might  even 
say  personal- -about  the  “we."  When 
be  calls  for  “honorable  settlement"  in 
Vietnam  to  “gain  the  confidence  of  oth- 
er countries,"  he's  talking  hard  busi- 
ness sense:  the  sense  of  gold  and  dol- 
lars. You  don’t  throw  good  money  after 
bad. 

Cynics  may  reflect  that  a Rockefeller 
victory  would  at  least  clarify  matters 
somewhat.'  When  he  sends  American 
troops  to  some  distant  outpost  of  the 
empire  "to  defend  our  Interests,"  at 
least  he'll  mean  It. 


Bug  a Warden  for  Peace 


NEW  YORK  (Liberation  News  Service). 
These  are  the  names,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers  of  some  of  the  young 
men  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  re- 
fusing to  serve  in  an  immoral  war.  They 
need  to  know  that  we  support  them  Call 
them  person-to-person.  If  they  aren't 
allowed  to  come  to  the  phone  (and  it’s 
very  unlikely  that  they  will  be),  you  can 
tell  the  prison  authorities  how  you  feel 
about  the  war,  the  draft  and  your  broth- 
ers. You  can  demand  to  speak  to  top  offi- 
cials, and  argue  your  case  as  you  wish. 
YOU  PAY  FOR  THE  CALL  ONLY  IF  YOU 
REACH  THE  PRISONER.  If  you  don't  get 
through,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate those  who,  by  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence, keep  your  brothers  l>ehind  bars  (and 
incidentally,  the  operator).  Be  persua- 
sive, be  persistent  — and  BE  SURE  TO 
CALL  PERSON-TO-PERSON 

Federal  Prison,  Allenwood,  Pennsyl- 
vania. (717)  547-3521: 

Richard  Cool,  Stanley  Garland,  Lloyd 
Hawkins,  Eli  Hershberger.  W.  Vann 
Jones,  Paul  Miller,  David  Mitchell, 
Charles  Mjse,  Michael  Schreiber, 
Andrew  Stutzman,  David  Thompson, 
James  Tod,  Phillip  Wallash,  James  Wil- 
son, Andrew  Yoder.  Omar  Zimmerman. 

Federal  Prison.  McNeil  Island,  Wash- 
ington. (206)  JU  8-5281: 

Mel  Acheson,  Larry  Sherry. 

Federal  Prison,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
(203)  746-2444:  Peter  Irons 

Federal  Prison,  Sandstone,  Minnesota. 
(612)  245-2262 

Edwin  Ferguson,  Robert  Gilliam, 
Michael  Hoffman,  Adrian  Johnson,  Mich- 
ael Smith,  Harold  Storsve. 

Federal  Prison,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
(417)  UN  2-7042: 

Daniel  Fallon,  Dennis  Riordan,  Mike 
Vogler. 


Federal  Prison,  Lonqioc 
(805)  RE  6-7574: 


California. 


Bruce  Barnes,  Delbert  Barnes  Mai 
colm  Dundas,  Robert  Lawrence  jin 
T.  Rowland. 

Federal  Prison,  Lewisburg  Penn  m 
vania.  (717)  523-1251, 

Gary  Hicks,  David  Reed,  Ronald  j 
Smith. 

Federal  Prison,  Milan,  Michigan. (an, 
439-9581:  Robert  Hill.  Odis  John's, ,M 
Federal  Prison,  Montgomery  a 1 1 1 . , 
ma.  (205)  265-5621:  (This  prison  i's 
an  Air  Force  base.)  Eugene  Jessup 
Federal  Prison,  Ashland,  Kentucky 
(606)  928-6414: 

Charles  Alexander,  Gerald  Simms 
Charles  Thomas.  Timothy  Zim  in-r 
Federal  Prison,  Marion  Illinois  iGIRi 
993-8183; 

Fred  Aviles.  Jeremy  Mott,  Clifford 
Turner. 


Jefferson  County  Jail,  Louisville  Ken- 
tucky. (502)  585-3117: 

Joseph  Mulloy,  Donald  B.  Pratt. 
Military  Stockade,  Fort  Dix,  New. lor- 
sey.  (609)  562-601 1: 

Jonathan  Barth,  William  Hayes. 
Military  Stockade,  Fort  Ord,  Califor- 
nia. (408)  242-2211:  Felix  Chavez. 


. Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  (913)  44-40: 

Douglas  Bash,  David  W.  Brown,  John 
Carr,  Duane  Ferre,  James  A.  Johnson, 
Howard  Levy,  Melvin  J.  Lindsay,  Ronald 
Lockman,  Marshall  Miller,  Dennis  Mo: 
Stanley  Quast,  David  Sainas,  James 
Signon,  Donald  Tiedmann. 

Naval  Correctional  Institution,  Ports- 
mouth,  New  Hampshire.  (207)  439-100) 
John  Morgan. 

Millington  Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis 
Tennessee.  (901)  872-1711:  Paul  (.  .'.  i- 
liams. 


RE  A VENDOR 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Pick  up  your  papers  at 
Moe's  in  Berkeley,  or  come 
down  to  the  Express  Times 
office:  15  Lafayette  Street 
in  San  Francisco,  one  block 
off  Mission  and  Van  Ness, 
also  at  Libre  1428  Haight 


& 
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ROCKY 

continued  from  page  3 

“Wo  have  to  avoid  crisis"  — trans- 
lated, he  means  that  the  Empire  must 
reduce  Its  friction.  We  got  into  trouble 
in  Vietnam  because  despite  the  “best 
intentions*  we  "did  not  have  policies 
related  lo  the  reality,"  because  the  post- 
war European  policy  engraved  by  Tru- 
man on  miserable  Greece  and  Turkey 
was  "inapplicable"  io  Asia.  The  Com- 
munist threat  to  Vietnam  is  “not  an  in- 
vasion, it  is  a war  of  liberation,  so- 
called."  How  there  can  be  an  “honorable 
settlement"  In  such  circumstances  is  a 
puzzle.  But  then  the  street-ceremonies 
are  meant  only  to  assure  the  solid  citi- 
zens Hut  Rocky  is  responsible  while 
Nixon  is  not;  program  comes  later. 

"I  think  we  need  a little  more  adminis- 
tration in  government,"  with  a reference 
to  his  22  years  of  experience  — adminis- 
tering the  extraction  of  wealth  and  the 
policing  of  the  exploited.  (For  details, 
see  accompanying  article.) 


But  the  man  ts  a rock-jawedproblepi- 
solver.  His  high-priced  ads  in  the  Chron- 
icle and  other  major  newspapers  have 
proposed  a new  scheme  for  easing  the 
stress  of  the  draft,  and  old  words  about 
the  “problem"  known  euphemistically  as 
“the  cities":  “training,"  “equality,"  “op- 
portunity," and  so  on.  When  the  country 
reels,  the  powerful  cannot  permit  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Wall  Street  knows  It,  and 
so  do  some  of  Montgomery  Street's 
barons,  dotted  throughout  the  crowd, 
hands  steady,  listening  carefully:  1 ima- 
gine they  were  impressed.  They  would 
do  well  to  ponder  Rockefeller's  predic- 
tion — intention,  rather;  insiders  do  not 
have  to  predict  - concealed  in  a cloud  o! 
booster  rhetoric:  “The  Republican  Part v 
must  recognize  that  we  represent  27r, 
of  the  voters;  we  are  a minority  party. 
We  must  recognize  that  there  are  other 
minorities  . . . and  together  we  might  be 
a majority."  The  shifting  of  party  boun- 
daries is  indeed  the  shape  of  things  to 
come,  and  McCarthy  lias  declared  so, 
too^in  saying  he  might  back  Rockefeller 


Rockefeller  wanted  to  address  his  fin- 
ancial peers  directly,  but  this  was  the 
one  time  the  day’s  otherwise  money- 
smooth  schedule  went  awry.  "We  ha  veto 
gei  our  fiscal  affairs  on  a sound  basis," 
he  was  saying.  " Now  I know  there  must 
be  some  financiers  in  this  crowd  who 
think,  'Well,  he's  a nice  guy,  but. " 
And  suddenly,  with  the  unaccountable 
force  of  reality  spearing  through  its 
ritual  wrappings,  another  voice  broke 
in.  shattering  the  sentence  — whicli  was 
never  completed  - and  the  careful  for- 
mat of  Speaker  and  Spoken- to.  “DOWN 
WITH  BIG  BUSINESS!  EXPLOITATION! 
CAPITALIST  EXPLOITATION!"  “Look, 
there's  a hippie!"  said  a lady  standing 
beside  me.  Up  on  a lamppost,  catty- 
corner  across  from  the  speaker's  pla  - 
form.  sure  enough,  there  lie  was,  hair 
waving  in  the  wind. 

Someone  brought  him  down,  the  Secret 
Service  or  the  police  or  both,  and  they 
led  him  away  with  his  arm  twisted  be- 
hind ids  back.  As  of  press  time,  city 
prison  has  no  records  of  an  arrest.  May 
the  young  man  and  his  lungs  thrive. 


the  avalanche 


issue  number  4 in  sale  now.  lorn:  I"" 

& collages.  76  pages,  only  50V’.  avail.'1  • 
at:  city  lights.  Shakespeare  & comp.m> 
cody's,  moe’s.  4 issue  subs  ■"ip‘iO"  - 
2315a  russel  street,  berkcley  5.  <-*li 
richard  kre.  h,  editor. 

"people  who  say  they  like  poetry  but  i'1 
buy  any  are  a bunch  of  cheap  sons 
bitches"  — kemieth  pa*'  l"  n 


THE  GROOVE  AND  THE  RUT 

sandy  darlington 

For  four  days,  a lot  of  nice  people  played  nice  music 
and  nobody  got  hurt.  It  was  as  bland  as  Cream  of  Wheat. 
If  you  came  across  a raisin,  it  was  a big  deal. 


■Icllr.  > liljnklo 


LIBERATION  DRAG 

paul  glusman 

The  thought  that  first  crossed  my  mind  during  the  lib- 
eration of  Telegraph  Avenue  July  Fourth  was  that  the 
whole  thing  would  have  been  more  fun  if  held  in  the  park. 
The  hot  asphalt  screamed  for  shade,  and  the  huge  crowds 
made  movement  impossible.  During  the  early  afternoon 
there  was  virtually  no  place  on  the  street  where  one  could 
sit  down  for  a few  minutes  with  a small  group  of  friends. 


There  were  exceptions.  The  Congress 
0f  Wonders  was  groovy.  So  was  the 
Cleanliness  and  Godliness  Skiffle  Band, 
who  did  many  shows  on  the  steps  and 
streets  for  fun  and  profit.  Their  Vanguard 
album  will  be  out  in  August  Or  Septem- 
ber. It's  good 

The  Floating  Lotus  Magic  Opera  per- 
formed in  an  open  field  after  the  Satur- 
day night  concert.  They  were  presented 
j s well  as  possible  in  the  Festival  con- 
text, but  weren't  as  vita’  as  in  Hinkle 
park.  The  field  was  too  big.  some  of 
the  actors  couldn't  project  their  voices 
enough,  and  the  audience  was  in  a festive 
mood  after  the  concert.  The  opera  moves 
very  slowly  on  purpose,  like  a mantra, 
so  you  can  meditate  along  with  it.  If  you 
saw  it  Saturday  evening  and  didn’t  get 
with  it,  please  go  again  when  you’ re  in 
a calm  and  receptive  mood. 

David  and  Tina  Meltzer  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  something  really  serious.  I 
(bought  that  the  weakest  part  of  what  they 
did  was  the  words,  which  might  seem  sur- 
prising since  David  ts  a poet.  But  because 
he  is  a poet,  words  are  where  he  takes 
his  chances,  his  risks.  He  jumps,  and 
sometimes  he  doesn't  make  it.  But  what 
he’s  after  are  things  that  haven't  been 
said  a million  times  before.  I hope  they 
keep  at  it. 

Alice  Stuart  Thomas  has  an  edge  in 
her  voice  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
She’s  charming  and  low-key,  and  if  you 
hear  that  edge,  you  can  see  all  the  roads 
she's  been  down. 

Larry  Diggs  is  terrible.  He's  a Negro 
and  he  writes  and  sings  crummy  protest 
songs.  He  wears  a robe  on  stage,  I sup- 
pose to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he' s just 
not  there.  I think  Barry  Olivier  wanted 
to  find  a young  Negro  songwriter  . . . 
which  apparently  means  one  who  writes 
white- type  songs,  Tom  Paxton  and  Phil 
Ochs- shaped  songs  . . . and  he  grabbed 
Lany  as  the  first  blackish  person  who 
stumbled  in  the  door.  The  result  was  an 
insult  to  an  audience. 

There  was  a panel  that  centered  around 
Sam  Hinton  and  Charles  Seeger.  called 
"Folk  Communication  — Will  It  Exist  In 
the  Future?"  I interpret  this  to  mean: 
will  there  be  a place  and  a salary  for 
' ihnoinusicologlsts.  I sincerely  hope  not. 
Few  types  of  explainers  are  as  tedious. 
Charles  Seeger  is  a grand  old  man,  but 
he  is  too  old  and  deaf.  Sam  Hinton  is  a 
nice  man,  but  words  like  soul  are  outside 
agitation  to  his  head.  I would  far  rather 
hear  him  talk  about  marine  biology,  since 
that's  his  profession.  These  men  did  not 
listen  to  or  interact  with  their  audience. 
It  was  like  handball.  We  threw  our  re- 
marks at  a wall  and  they  bounced  back  at 
weird  angles.  They  heard  our  words,  they 
nodded,  but  they  didn't  hear  us.  Just  like 
the  Berkeley  City  Council 

And  then  Howling  Wolf  came  on  in  the 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  and  sang  right 
3t  my  heart.  He  got  it.  A lot  of  others 
■elt  the  same.  A great  Yes  feeling  went 
out  from  us  in  response.  What  did  he  do 
that  was  heavier  than  most  people?  He 
told  the  truth,  with  nothing  added  to  make 
it  nice. 

Making  good  music  is  based  on  singing 
and  playing your  feelings.  Your  emotions, 
'our  soul,  are  the  raw  material.  Just 


having  that  doesn't  make  you  a musician, 
but  if  youdon’t  have  that,  or  area’ twilling 
to  put  it  into  your  music,  why  are  you 
taking  up  people's  time?  A lot  of  people 
sound  groovy  in  a living  room  where  they 
can  share  their  enthusiasm  with  a few 
friends,  but  on  a stage  all  they  do  is  in- 
flict their  half-heartedness  on  us.  Why 
should  I commit  myself  to  listening  if  the 
music  maker  isn't  committed  to  his 
music? 

Most  local  rock  bands  are  committed, 
they  are  out  front.  That  is  the  deep  reason 
we  like  them.  It  goes  far  beyond  thetr 
aura  of  being  Now-ish.  They  pour  their 
hearts  out  when  they  play.  So  does  John 
Fahey.  He's  a fine  technician,  but  what 
makes  him  important  is  that  he  plays 
what  he  feels.  That’s  what  I expect  people 
to  do  1 can  tolerate  Pat  Boone  at  a Re- 
publican love-in.  It  seems  fitting.  But  I 
expect  something  more  from  people  who 
make  folk  music. 

It  used  to  be  that  people  who  liked  folk 
music  were  really  concerned  with  where 
they  were  at  and  where  the  world  was  at. 
It  wasn' t just  the  words.  The  style  seemed 
more  honest  than  pop.  Last  night  I had 
the  strangest  dream. . . 1'  ve  been  gather- 
ing flowers  on  the  hillside. ..  Pastures 
of  Plenty  . . . Hellhound  on  my  trail,  The 
people  who  cared  about  those  songs 
cared  about  a lot  of  things. 

Now  it  simply  is  not  so.  Too  many  peo- 
ple who  are  still  into  what  they  call  fo’k 
music  are  there  because  it  offers  a vaca- 
tion, an  escape  from  America,  a camping 
trip.  Too  many  are  blandly  indifferent  as 
long  as  their  dinner  comes  in  on  time. 

People  were  tear-gassed  in  Berkeley 
last  week.  People  were  beaten  up  by  the 
police.  Nobody  hardly  Inentioned  that  ex- 
cept to  hope  that  it  wouldn't  interfere  with 
the  festival.  Whose  festival?  This  music 
came  from  the  people.  We  are  the  people. 
This  music  used  to  have  to  do  with  social 
protest  and  with  how  life  really  was,  and 
now  most  of  you  folkies  sing  it  in  your 
bathtubs  to  get  away  from  it  all. 

You  talk  about  the  dilemma  of  folk 
music,  There's  no  dilemma  in  the  music, 
It's  still  there,  but  you're  not:  you’ve 
copped  out,  You  want  to  hear  about  Selma 
maybe,  but  not  Berkeley,  because  if 
there' s unrest  in  Berkeley,  it  might  mess 
up  your  social  life.  THAT’Sthedilemma: 
your  life  style  is  in  danger.  Which  side 
are  you  on?  When  the  question  actually 
comes  up  in  your  life,  do  you  forget  the 
tune? 

This  complaint  goes  for  all  of  us.  We’  re 
all  partly  lazy  and  partly  concerned.  I 
went  through  very  heavy  changes  last 
week  and  decided  that  I belonged  on  the 
street.  Then  at  the  Festival,  I saw  too 
many  people  who  had  opted  for  indiffer- 
ence without  a second  thought.  In  five 
years,  you  people  will  be  votingfor  Rea- 
gan if  you  don’t  do  something  to  your 
lives  NOW. 

So  what's  a good  Festival?  The  Fid- 
dler's Convention  in  Provo  Park.  You 
might  think  that  would  have  been  a narrow 
thing,  of  interest  only  to  a few.  But  it 
wasn’t.  Stacks  of  musicians  poured  out 
of  their  rooms  and  got  together.  It  was 
a day  filled  with  joy  and  good  music. 


Th?  pattern  of  the  American  Way  of 
Life  seemed  to  be  mindlessly  re-created 
out  on  the  -liberated"  avenue,  even  down 
to  the  authority  hung-up  monitors,  who 
apparently  were  preventing  anarchy. 
There  were  various  amusements  lor  the 
crowds  to  focus  attention  on.  mostly  rock 
groups,  and  there  were  tables  selling 
things. 

A rock  group  on  a street  like  Telegraph 
can  at  times  create  quite  aauud emo  -ratic 
situation.  Amplified  sound  may  be  fun  to 
listen  to,  but  it  prevents  people  from 
talking  to  each  other,  or  doing  anything 
other  than  listen  to  it  At  onepoint,  Ber- 
keley Agit-Prop  theatre  tried  to  present 
a short  skit.  This  took  place  without  am  • 
plified  sound  in  plain  vie.'  o'  th?  truck 
being  used  by  the  rock  groups  The  Phoe- 
nix, a San  Francisco  group,  waited  a 
while  but  grew  impatient.  So  the  Phoenix 
started  playing,  cutting  off  agit-prop  by 
maktng  it  Impossible  for  anyone  to  hear 
th  ? end  of  the  play. 

The  impression  formed  by  many  Ber- 
keley people  was  that  most  of  the  crowds 
had  come  from  out  of  town.  There  was 
even  a degree  o'  alarm  that  Berkeley 
could  (jecom?  another  Haight,  dominated 
by  tourists,  weekend  hippies,  and  shuck 
merchants. 

At  night,  the  vibrations  got  better  As 
people  left,  those  who  had  originally 
fought  to  liberate  th?  avenue  remained. 

A conflict  developed  at  ten  o’ clock  when 
the  permit  to  take  the  street  expired 
The  monitors  urged  everyone  to  get  off 
the  streets.  About  three  hundred  people 
didn't  listen  They  stayed  on  Telegraph 
until  midnight. 

It  wasn't  that  they  were  trying  to  force 
another  confrontation  with  th?  cops.  It 
was  clear  that  all  wv»uld  have  split  if  the 
heat  showed  up  It  was  just  that  they  were 
tired  of  submitting  to  the  heat  app’iedby 
those  who  had  appointed  themselves  the 
leaders  of  the  movement. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  street  felt 
that  they  had  been  used  by  th?  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  and  oth?r  organized 
political  groups  who  were  trying  to  take 


over  the  movement  lor  their  own  ends. 
They  didn't  feel  that  It  was  a significant 
victory  for  Telegraph  to  be  liberated 
for  ten  hours.  After  fighting  the  armed 
force  of  the  state  to  grab  control  of  their 
own  community,  they  certainly  were  not 
about  to  hand  it  over  to  the  YSA.  Being 
somewhat  stoned,  and  somewhat  encour- 
aged by  the  partial  victory  that  had  been 
won,  the  street  people  simply  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  monitors  (dubbed 
' piglets"). 

The  situation  on  the  street  at  that  time 
Indicates  a new  direction  that  the  move- 
ment Is  taking.  It  no  longer  is  a student 
movement  but  a movement  of  young  peo- 
ple It  Is  no  longer  aimed  at  abstractions 
(free  speech),  or  aiding  someone  else’s 
struggle  (black  liberation,  theNLF).  It  Is 
aimed  at  destroying  the  power  of  the  state 
that  Is  controlling  people’s  lives.  This 
does  not  moan  that  It  will  stop  aiding 
black  liberation,  bjt  It  does  mean  that 
the  prime  object  ol  the  movement  Is  the 
liberation  of  one's  self  and  one's  own 
community. 

The  new  goals  of  the  movement  have 
begun  ‘.o  demand  new  forms  of  organiza- 
tion Pro'esslonal  leaders  concerned 
with  ‘.he  traditional  objects  of  protest 
are  being  left  behind  by  the  younger  ac- 
tivists. Small  groups  of  friends  with  com- 
mon Interests  (affinity  groups)  rather 
than  ideologlca’  groups  of  steering  com- 
mittees seem  to  be  the  new  unit  of  organ- 
ization. Experimentation  In  all  areas  Is 
the  means  of  evolving  new  methods  of 
communication  and  action. 

Th?  new  form  that  the  movement  Is 
taking  Is  still  In  its  early  stages  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  It  can  survive 
periods  of  Inaction,  or  the  Inundation  of 
the  more  traditionally  oriented  students 
in  the  fall  quarter. 

One  concrete  suggestion  that  has  been 
going  around  on  how  to  protect  one’s 
community  from  occupying  outside  police 
seems  to  be  absurdly  simple  yet  prob- 
ably quite  effective:  paint  all  the  street 
signs  black 
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continued  from  5 

Every  time  there's  a btg  crisis,  there 
an1  walkouts  at  the  meetings.  "Bullshit. 
This  Is  bullshit,"  and  out  the  door.  This 
time  they  went  to  Provo  Park  on  Tues- 
day and  called  a ‘no  bullshit’  meeting  for 
7 pm  Wednesday,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Community  Theater. 

The  group  was  composed  of  about  50 
young  faces  and  full  of  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations: “That’s  the  whole  point." 
“We  won't  be  co-opted."  "A  Utopian 
vision  Is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  or." 
"We’re  all  basically  the  same  class  of 
people,  oppressed  by  the  same  Institu- 
tions." 

They  all  wanted  something  for  their 
day-to-day  lives;  to  preserve  the  sen- 
sation of  the  revolt,  to  continue  It  In 
some  way.  There  are  at  least  four 
groups:  Delaware  Affinity,  the  Berkeley 
Commune,  Barricade  (which  published 
Volume  One,  Number  One  of  a poster- 
sized sheet  of  news  and  opinions),  and 
the  Persian  Fuckers  (slogan:  Love  is 
Revolution), 

They  say,  “The  street  Is  becoming  a 
symbol,  a movement."  The  two  objec- 
tives are:  communal  government  and 
anonymous  operations. 

•There’s  no  hope  for  the  Medlter- 
raneum  (restaurant)  Intellectuals.  While 
they're  sipping  coffee,  the  revolution  Is 
going  on  at  their  doorstep  . . . It's  not  a 
television  screen,  it's  life." 

About  specific  action,  not  too  much  is 
being  planned.  An  invasion  of  class- 
rooms. Painting  street  signs.  Publish- 
ing. Communal  living  In  one  case.  They 
had  a table  set  up  In  front  of  Cody's, 
talking  to  everyone  in  sight,  mo?t  of 
whom  were  curious  and  responsive. 

That's  us.  What  about  the  fascists, 
the  enemies  of  the  people.  Where  were 
they  all  this  time?  During  the  left-wing 
uprising  in  France,  a reactionary  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "There's  no  hurry. 
The  dish  of  revenge  is  eaten  cold.” 

Pop!  Pop.  Pop-pop.  Firecrackers. 

Two  more  ministers  are  at  Dwight  and 
Telly,  and  not  even  a monument  to  mark 
the  great  barricade. 

“Who  are  you  guys,  anyway?" 


BERKELEY  SETTLES  DOWN 


»Oh,  We're  both  Christian  and  Jewish 

la»  “nat'Hhe'deal  with  the  City  Coun- 

“Oh ...  it-  S not  a deal. . . but  they  won  t 
move  in  the  police  no  matter  Wlvat. 
Some  of  the  lay  and  clergy  consider 
themselves  older  students. 

At  Haste  and  Telly,  where  the  thin  red 
line  of  priests  stood,  people  were  smell- 
ing flowers  and  staring  at  the  rock  band 
atop  the  truck. 

THE  RALLY 

Paul  Jacobs,  PFP  Senatorial  candi- 
date, had  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
crowd  which  was  caught  without  another 
sound  to  divert  to.  Then  a band  started 
up  in  front  of  Yarmo. 

‘■That's  the  end  of  Jacobs."  Some  con- 
tinued to  listen.  “The  Peace  and  Freedom 

Parly  is  delighted  with  the  victory  we 
have  won  here." 

The  anarchists  were  jubilantly  telling 
jokes;  "All  that  was  accomplished  was 
that  I couldn't  sell  my  narcotics  for  three 
days.” 

The  whole  street  was  becoming  a sex- 
ual playground,  an  antithesis  to  the  poli- 
tical speeches.  Suddenly,  people  started 
moving  toward  the  piatform. 

“Cleaver?"  Yes. 

"Freedom  is  on  my  mind."  Cleaver 
doesn't  want  to  go  to  jail  "...  No  flowers 
grow  in  prison ...  not  because  the  earth 
won’t  permit  it  but  because  the  pigs 
think  some  Con  is  goln'  to  hide  behind 
one." 

Beware  of  the  Kerner  Report.  Beware 
of  the  concessions  of  the  City  Council. 
“The  power  structure  does  not  confess 
without  a reason."  He  tried  to  get  the 
crowd  to  say  “Free  Berkeley!"  but  they 
weren’t  interested. 

"Acid?"  Dark.  The  firecrackers  are 
getting  annoying.  9.15.  “The  people  are 
too  tired  to  fight  a revolution." 

The  streets  were  cleared  and  swept. 
Only  a few  Maoists  from  the  affinity 
groups  remained  on  the  street,  drilling: 
“Ho.  Ho.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh./Ho  Chi  Minh  is 
gonna  win." 

THE  AFf  INITY  GROUPS 
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RAMP.VR  1 S 
GOES  UNDER 

Mime  Troupers  Zip  Past  Ramparts  — 
Again 

The  Ramparts  Magazine  Softball  Squad 
continued  to  pain*  th?ir  defeat-smudged 
picture  of  futility  on  July  4th  when  they 
again  lost  to  the  San  Francisco  Mime 
Troupe  14-13.  The  game  climaxed  when 
Art  Hold’n  clawed  a Ramparts  line  drive 
out  of  the  hot  July  air  of  Strawberry 
Canyon.  This  ended  Ramparts’  la  it  rally. 
The  fans  rose  silently  and  left,  seemingly 
anticipating  Sol  Stern's  final  pop-out. 

The  Mime  Troupe,  easily  recognizable 
In  rcd-s!arred  fatigue  caps,  took  an  early 
lead  after  finding  a hole  in  Ramparts' 
Infield  defense.  The  third  inning  found  the 
score  7-1  in  the  street  thespians'  favor, 
but  their  natural  self-assurance  was 
seriously  challenged  by  a heroic  relief 
job  by  pitcher  and  Ramparts  controller 
Kaldenbach  after  Senior  Editor  Dave 
Horowitz  came  unglued  in  the  bottom  of 
the  second.  One  steaming  Kaldenbach 
Special  followed  another  for  several  in- 
nings, setting  mousta:hes  twirling,  until 
Mime  Trouper  Dan  Chumley  got  a piece 
of  the  ball  and  broke  the  rally.  Kalden- 
bach started  to  tire  and  was  finally  re- 
lieved, not,  however,  before  the  Wily 
Literateurs  broke  through  with  five  runs 
(o  bring  the  score  to  9-G  at  the  top  of  the 
eighth, 

The  last  two  Innings  were  a see-saw 
battle.  Ramparts  worked  desperately  to 
even  the  score,  highlighted  by  Ramparts 
researcher  Harvey  Cohen's  home  run  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eighth.  But  Avenger 
Marc  Ling's  home  run  in  the  bottom  of 
th?  ninth  put  the  game  on  ice  for  the 
Mlm?  Troupe. 

Good  feelings  were  restored  with  a 
rousing  chorus  of  “Up  Against  the  Wall, 
Motherfucker." 
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Ginsberg  Raps  On 

CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  WEEK 


photo  by  Gunther  Dertz 


It's  been  taking  billions  of  years  for  the 
giant  scales  which  are  trembling  every- 
where in  balance  between  bird  life  - 
Insect  life  - plant  life  - human  life  - cloud 
life  - river  life  - sea  life -to  evolve  and 
tome  into  some  kind  of  harmony.  Now  the 
least  disturbance  of  that  - as  on  a spider 
web  when  you  touch  it  - trembles  every- 
where on  the  network,  so  that  for  instance 
there  never  was  any  safe  threshhold  of 
radiation.  The  earlypresidentlal  science 
people  kept  saying  yes,  you  increase  the 
radiation  this  much  or  that  much  and 
that's  "safe  threshhold,  safe  threshhold, 
safe  threshhold,"  and  thpy  kept  repeating 
the  phrase  ‘safe  threshhold"  till  every- 
body got  the  idea  that  you  could  increase 
it  a little  bit  and  it  wouldn’t  have  any  ef- 
fect on  anybody. 

But  now  it  turns  out  there  are  from 
2,500  to  4,000  monster  births  a year  on 
account  of  this  increase  of  radiation  dos- 
age over  the  planet,  and  that  there  are 
other  side  effects  which  are  not  safe  at 
all,  that  they  didn't  know  about  when  they 
were  first  making  the  bomb  tests.  So  we 
find  now  that  all  the  young  pine  trees  in 
(he  forests  in  Canada  are  dying,  because 
they  are  very  sensitive  to  rad  ation.  So  in 
other  words,  the  ecological  balance  which 
built  up  over  billions  of  years  was  sud- 
denly tampered  with  by  people  not  reali- 
zing that  the  slightest  change  would  have 
effect  somewhere.  The  safe  threshhold 
thing  turned  out  to  be  bullshit,  just  a bull- 
shit phrase. 

The  safe  threshhold  was  always  a myth, 
and  was  put  over  by  Time  magazine  and 
government  officials  as  being  some  very 
considerable,  reasoned  judgment  on  the 
part  of  mature,  responsible  executives, 
who  were  just  a bunch  of  bad  guessers  all 
along. 

There  were  a lot  of  other  evidences  of 
ecological  disturbance,  such  as  exces- 
sive poisoning  of  water  courses  and  even 
now  oceans  by  DDT,  plus  the  accumula- 
tion of  DDT  in  the  liver,  which  causes 
slight  psychedelic  effects,  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  nitrate  type  chemicals  in 
baby  food  above  "safe  threshhold,"  ex- 
cess smog,  which  is  damaging  psycho- 
logically as  well  as  physiologically.  With 
smog  in  the  great  cities,  you  can’t  see 
the  skies,  so  you  no  longer  realize  you 
are  in  New  York  City  and  you  begin  to 
behave  like  some  monster  from  Mars 
instead  of  a human  being  on  the  planet. 
You're  visually  closed  off  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  realization  of  yourself 
being  the  inhabitant  in  a planet  in  a solar 
system  in  a larger  universe  and  you  think 
you’re  the  inhabitant  of  N Y C..N.Y  state 
instead,  and  that's  like  an  identity  prob- 
lem that  smog  causes,  because  it  cuts  off 
sensory  input,  cuts  off  information.  The 
noise  problem,  which  is  apparently  worse 
than  smog  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, is  damaging  In  terms  of  anxiety. 
Poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  with  carbon 


wastes,  causing  a greenhouse  efiect, 
heating  up  of  the  atmosphere;  year  2000 
propbesized  by  science  advisory  com- 
mittee as  the  date  of  an  irreversible 
greenhouse  effect,  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  planet  5 degrees,  melting 
polar  icecaps,  drowning  New  York.  We' ve 
murdered  all  sorts  of  mammal  species, 
and  I think  there  are  23  varieties  of  birds 
and  mammals  which  are  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction in  the  next  few  years  unless  some 
radical  action  is  taken  to  save  them.  The 
watercourses  are  all  dying,  like  the  Great 
Lakes  all  polluted  and  full  of  green  goo. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a water  problem  on  the  p’.aaet  because  of 
over-population,  and  meanwhile  we’re 
poisoning  our  own  water  supply.  Indus- 
trial wastes  kill  rivers  in  the  sense  of 
kill  the  normal  plant  fisti  biology  of  the 
rivers  and  lower  forms  of  life  emerge 
until  it's  like  one  mass  of  green  goo. 

It's  like  a reverse  of  evolution  we've 
been  undergoing;  instead  of  greater  indi- 
vidualism and  higher  forms,  we,  the  hu- 
mans, are  reducing  everything  to  one 
lower  form  of  slime,  in  our  own  water 
supply.  There  are  many  other  details  that 
ecologists  know  about,  but  I would  say 
that  this  is  the  great  problem,  this  is  the 
problem  that  no  government  or  politician 
lias  addressed  themselves  to  full  scale. 

It's  about  time  people  realized  where 
they  are  and  how  Insensitive  they’ve  been 
to  fellow  life  forms  I would  like  to  say  it 
all  comes  from  a monstrous  egotism,  like 
human  beings  thinking  they  can  control 
everything  around  them,  and  wanting  to 
control  nature,  and  not  exercising 
princely  control,  but  exercising  authori- 
tarian control,  and  finally  cuttlngoff  their 
own  source  of  supply  of  clean  air  and 
clean  food  and  milk.  There's  a whole  net- 
work of  ecological  problems  that  are 
really  driving  people  crazy  without  them 
knowing  it.  Probably  as  with  the  schizo- 
phrenic, there's  a chemical  unbalanced 
the  body  of  the  individual,  w’tlch  causes 
sensory  disturbances,  and  which  also 
causes  thought  structure  and  semantic 
disturbances.  So,  in  the  body  of  the  nation 
there  is  a chemical  poisoning  which  is 
causing  schizophrenias  and  paranoias 
which  are  being  projected  outward,  as  if 
the  threat  were  coming  from  the  yellow 
life  form  virus  In  Asia,  instead  of  from 
the  improper  chemistry  in  our  own 
bodies. 

In  other  words,  everybody  in  the  U S 
is  freaked  out  and  anxious  and  doesn't 
realize  that  th?  cause  of  the  anxiety  is  a 
chemical  unbalance  in  the  metabolism  of 
the  nation,  quite  literally  a chemical  un- 
balance in  terms  of  wafer  courses,  at- 
mosphere, pollution,  so  it  may  be  that 
many  of  the  large  scale  social  problems, 
like  the  cold  war,  have  a cause  very  dif- 
ferent and  much  deeper  than  any  of  the 
simple  rationalizations  you  can  find  in 
Ihe  Desert  News.  It's  what's  called  a dls- 
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placement  of  the  anxjety  and  a projection 
of  another  screen  of  problems  '.ha'  rise 
within  and  should  be  dealt  with  within.  I 
guess  it  all  boils  down  to  over-population 
and  over-technological  heavy  metal  in- 
vestment, without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences, So  what's  finally  necessary  is 
that  the  governments  and  the  peoples  be- 
gin to  practice  some  self-control,  which 
is  what  they've  been  talking  about  all 
along. 

EP:  Albert  made  a suggestion  a year  or 
so  ago  about  “dying  centers”  for  people 
in  this  country  who  are  dying.  Something 
to  put  people  in  a good  situation  when 
they'  re  dying  instead  of  having  all  kinds 
pf  freaky  people  stand  ng  around  whis- 
pering things  and  feeling  sorrowful. 

GINSBERG:  There  should  be  birth  cen- 
ters, too,  Diane  DiPrima,  a poetess  girl 
friend  of  mine,  just  had  a baby  at  home, 
with  her  husband  doing  the  helping  to  take 
the  baby  out.  Macrobiotic  food  around,  a 
nice  clean  healthy  atmosphere,  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

It  was  a lot  different  than  the  first 
child  she  had,  because  in  the  hospital 
when  you  have  birth,  they  prop  the  woman 
up  with  her  legs  up,  so  that  the  birth  is 
running  contrary  to  the  law  of  gravity 
and  contrary  to  most  animal  or  primi- 
tive births,  where  the  woman  squa's 
so  that  the  baby  comes  out  naturally. 
The  reason  for  that  is  it’s  more  con- 
venient for  the  doctors  to  look  Into  the 
womb.  The  particular  operating  setup 
they  have  for  births,  with  the  legs  up 
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over  some  aluminum  bars  or  holders  is 
designed  for  operations  on  people's  be- 
hinds,  which  was  adapted  for  birth,  and 
makes  every  birth  a mess,  a bloody  mess. 
No  wonder  chicks  are  terrified  of  birth, 
and  the  baby  gets  terrified;  then  they  take 
the  baby  away  immediately.  The  first 
thing  the  child  needs  is  tha:  vibration 
and  feeling  and  contact,  because  it's 
Just  come  out  of  a nice,  warm,  black 
womb,  and  it's  out  in  another  universe 
and  where  is  the  friendly  goddess?  The 
friendly  goddess  Is  doped  out,  in  pain, 
in  another  room,  and  the  child  is  plunged 
Into  this  totally  sterile  baby  room  with  a 
bunch  of  other  squalling  beings  tha'.  it 
doesn't  know  or  recognize,  and  thinks 
It  Is  In  a totally  helpless  universe.  So 
like  the  whole  psyche  and  physiology 
of  birth  in  hospitals  Is  a big  mess. 

In  Peru,  In  the  Jungle,  I saw  an  herb 
doctor  midwife  the  birth  of  his  own  child, 
in  his  own  hut.  It  was  a beautiful  scene, 
it  was  like  a nativity  scene  in  the  Bible, 
It  was  all  like  a natural  thing,  there  was 
no  gap  In  the  transition  from  birth  to 
family  life.  It  was  all  like  one  single 
stream,  so  the  birth  became  natural  to 
the  others  who  were  watching  as  well  as 
to  the  baby. 
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Telegraph  Repertory 
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848-8650 


Ends  Wednesday,  July  10:  Pudovkin's 
STORM  OVER  ASIA  & Lang's  METROPOLIS 


Thursday  thru  Sunday,  July  11-14; 

Two  Classic  Eugene  O'Neill  Adaptations 
ANNA  CHRISTIE  with  Greta  Garbo  (6:30  & 9:45) 
LONG  VOYAGE  HOME  by  John  Ford  (8:00  11:15) 

admission  only  $1 


TERRITORY 

continued  from  pace  5 

courts  say  we  shouldn't  have  been  denied 

the  permit  ) 

NOVEMBER  19GC.  Police  come  onto 
campus  to  remove  an  anti-war  table  set 
up  opposite  a Marine  recruiting  table  - 
in  our  .Student  Union,  which  >vo  liavepaid 
lor  and  supposedly  run,  but  do  not  control. 
They  arrest  first  one  student,  and  then 
lour  non- students  from  the  sit-in  which 
fo.-ms  in  protest.  By  midnight,  3,000  s!u  • 
dents  vote  the  school  out  on  its  second 
protest  strike,  which  comes  oil  fairly 
well  but  wins  us  no  space. 

APRIL  1907.  The  Better  Berkeley 
Committee  spent  a year  of  fruitless 
(Jlcklng-around  with  the  city  government, 
committees  reports  and  petitions,  trying 
for  experimental  closure  of  Telegraph 
as  a mall  and  for  festivals.  Finally 
someone  prints  up  500  buttons  saying, 
Telegraph/April  9th."  And  on  that  day 
of  good  music  and  public  dope  3,000 
friendly  people  close  their  street  and 
play,  unmolested.  (The  Haight  beat  us  to 
the  street-closing  act  a veek  earlier, 
but  theirs  got  a bit  smashed  jp  by  the 
heat.)  We  are  temporarily  bought  off  from 
regular  trespass  by  the  offer  of  Sunday 
rock  concerts  in  ProVo  Park  — a terri- 
tory the  Berkeley  High  kids  had  already 
somewhat  liberated,  where  we  tasted  our 
first  bit  of  teargas  in  1907. 

OCTOBER  1967.  We  are  tryingto  close 
down  the  Induction  Center.  We  need  a 
place  lo  gather,  a public  place  todiscuss 
and  decide.  The  Plaza  is  sanctified  by 
use.  Court  order  forbids  this;  but  the 
University  helps  fudge  the  interpretation 
.50  >ve  aren’t  molested.  Why?  Because  the 
0,009  clustered  in  that  shallow  bowl  of 
night  - whose  use  we  have  not  yet  forced 
them  to  grant  us  in  law  - made  it  quietly 
quite  clear  once  again  that  they  would  not 
move;  that  they  would  defend  their  pos- 
session and  right  to  that  place  against 
clubs,  tear  gas,  and  perhaps  death. 

That  is  the  leading  edge  of  the  present 
feeling  about  Telegraph  Avenue;  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  mood  that  grows  in 
Berkeley,  and  only  much  cost  will  change 
its  direction  even  temporarily.  We  are 
acting  out  a deep  territorial  Imperative: 
a new  culture  must  control  its  birth- 
ground,  to  control  Its  own  growth.  (Mach 
oi  our  longing  for  an  open  space  which  Is 
fully  our  own  comes  from  our  sense  that 
in  it  will  crystallize  that  community  we 
so  strongly  anticipate,  and  whose  frag- 
ments, frustratingly  incomplete,  nourish 
us  now.) 
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Wed.  & Thurs.  A.B.  SKHY  BLUES  BAND  and  AMBROSE 


Fri-Sat  12-13  Its  a Beautiful  Day  & Stonehenge 
Sun-Mon-Tues  14-16 

Buddy  Guy,  recording  live  for  Vanguard  Records 

Wed.  & Thurs.  WEST  and  ROBIN  LENT 


In  Berkeley,  as  In  the  Haight  and  her 
echo- communities,  we  are  llbera’lnj 
territory  in  which  to  build  and  heal  and 
play  and  learn.  Free  territory  lor  these 
llfe-Iunctlons  of  community  and  culture 
comes  also  in  fo.-ms  other  than  physical 
space.  With  the  underground  papers,  rock 
stations,  and  films  we  have  staked  out  a 
corner  of  Medlaland,  in  which  our  con- 
trol Is  still  uncertain.  And  in  ‘.lie  hundreds 
of  free  universities,  we  begin  to  explore 
the  unknown  landscape  of  Our  Necessary 
Education. 

Observe  Hie  rough  progression,  i el  low 
Social  Scientists.  As  people  decide  to  stay 
on  in  Berkeley,  they  build  lo  a critical 
culture-producing  mass,  The  focus  ol 
community,  once  exclusively  on  the  cam- 
pus, suddenly  doubles:  a non-campus 
Berkeley  community  develops  and  u 
plays  Itself,  continuous  and  compatible 
with  the  campus  community:  twin  yolki 
in  the  hot  pan  of  our  time.  Expression 
broadens  from  the  “merely  political," 
and  Telegraph  Avenue  becomes  the  best 
appro  Umntlon  to  the  physical  root  oi  our 
miraculous  mushroom  culture. 

And  thus  the  turf  we  decide  to  claim 
as  our  own  expands  off  campus:  we  mow 
on  Telegraph.  And  the  kinds  of  tilings  we 
try  to  do  on  that  turf,  the  socdal  myths 
we  try  to  act  out,  become-  more  diverse 
and  broadly  humane.  Creative/Joyous 
Community.  Revolutionary  Community. 
Are  our  efforts  feeble?  Wo  have  few 
models,  and  .ve're  coming  up  from  a 
long  blind  despair.  Are  our  examples 
ludicrous?  Don't  laugh:  they’re  all  we 
got.  And  if  Telegraph  Avenue  is  not  ours, 
what  is? 

The  victory  of  the  Battle  ol  Berkeley  — 
if  we  may  come  back  to  that  — is  not  In 
civic  politics,  where  our  quite  real 
rational  arguments  and  allies  got  a-few 
liberal  councilmen  to  switch  votes,  and 
prevent  a July  4 massacree  The  victory 
lies  in  this:  The  volatile  edge  of  our  dis- 
organized community's  will  claimed 
Telegraph  fo:  July  4,  and  got  It,  IN  PUB- 
LIC!. We  have  staked  claims  to  our  piece 
ol  land,  and  given  notice  that  we  will 
push  for  11 : the  threat  of  our  bloodied 
presence  and  retaliation  Is  full  and  cred- 
ible And  this  goes  a long  way  toward 
shaping  our  consciousness,  our  sense  of 
our  interests,  direction,  and  center.  For 
some  spates  of  land  do  have  special 
meanings  and  social  powers. 

Right  now  we  take  our  turf  at  their 
mercy,  and  they  clearly  want  to  club  the 
shit  out  of  us  (the  broad  violence  of  the 
old  culture’s  Official  Arm  gives  a clue 
to  how  deep  our  change  runs).  Moves  arc* 
under  way  to  try  to  ratify  our  claim 
politically:  the  PFP/Pan'h?r  proposal 
for  local  community- controlled  police  Is 
one  such  A good  political  solution  seems 
unlikely,  though  to  get  the  city  to  givens 
the  street  seems  possible.  It  would  prob- 
ably help  to  conceive  and  present  the  next 
moves  in  the  struggle  for  Telegraph  In 
this  broader  context,  as  part  of  a move- 
ment for  ghetto  and  cultural  self-deter- 
mination. For  the  description  furnishes 
a good  framework  for  understanding 
e and  how  to  move  next,  both  within 
beyond  political  action. 

Two  footnotes.  First,  I’m  not  sure 
what  to  say  about  our  violence,  except 
tbit  w&  re  being  roasted  In  the  oven  of 
our  culture's  violence,  and  what  sad  sur- 
prise If  we  heat  In  the  heat,  being  flesh? 
-But  somewhat  connected  with  this,  Is  this 
matter  of  language:  CLAIM  A PIECE  OF 
TURF.  That  Is  a strong  nuance  In  our 
territoriality.-  we  have  In  some  respects 
a natural  gang  mentality.  This  isn’t  sur- 
prising either:  the  cops,  the  Kennedys, 
the  Panthers,  the  Mafia,  and  (he  CIA  are 
gangs,  and  we  organize  in  response  to  our 
environment. 

Also,  a solid  case  can  be  made  for  a 
ghetto  self-rule  analysis  by  so  dologlsts, 
and  perhaps  we  should  press  them  to  do 
so.  For  they  are  long  overdue,  and  the 
best  among  them  are  longing,  for  a way 
to  translate  their  knowledge  Into  social 
consequence.  Why  should  they  not  finally 
go  down  to  City  Hall  — even  a few  would 
do  — and  lecture  those  people  that  the/  ve 
got  knowledge  they'd  like  to  see  have 
effect?  And  th-ea’en  to  go  off  and  organ- 
ize a referendum  ordering  the  City  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  a study, 
which  would  mainly  say  KEEP  OFF  OUR 
BACKS?  For  the  university  community 
and  its  secular  sister  control  Berkeley, 
at  least  when  you  :ount  all  the  liberals 
In.  And  diey  just  might  be  Induced  to  vote 
all  together  to  get  the  town's  government 
to  lollow  the  scholarly  dictates  ol  sweet 
Reason.  Especially  if  the  lale  or  breaking 
of  the  University  appears  to  possibly  res' 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  Statecon- 
tlnues  to  harass  its  changling  young. 
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BOSTON  COMMON 
LAWLESSNESS 


BOSTON  (Liberation  News  Service).  It 
all  started  with  the  "hippies."  God  knows 
where  they  cane-  from  (whoever  knows 
where  those  people  come  from'1),  they 
were  like  present-day  gypsies,  but  any- 
way they  came.  From  all  over. 

They  came  to  historic  Boston  Common, 
where  they  lived.  Everybody  loved  It,  ex- 
copt  the  press.  That’s  where  the  next  step 
developed. 

The  Boston  Record- American  (a 
Hearst  sheet)  can  certainly  lay  the  same 
claim  to  causing  the  blood  and  violence 
that  old  William  Randolph  Hearst  himself 
claimed  for  starting  theSpanlsh- Ameri- 
can war.  The  Record-Amerlcan’s  out- 
rageous lies,  its  special  series  on  the 
"serious  hippie  problem,"  kept  that  side 
of  tilings  going. 

The  Herald-Traveller  managed  to 
spread  a lot  of  misunderstanding  and 
make  a deft  distinction,  however  mean- 
ingless, between  "hippies"  and  "pseudo- 
hippies."  The  hippies  are  those  strange 
but  "sensible"  people  who  work  in  com- 
munes and  dig  money  when  It's  used 
"right."  But  those  troublemaking 
•pseudo-hippies,"  according  to  the  HT, 
all  come  from  the  suburbs  on  the  trolley 
line,  ditch  their  straight  clothes  in  a coin 
locker,  and  run  down  to  the  Common  to 
Mingle  with  those  REAL  hippies. 

The  Boston  Globe,  the  town's  "liberal" 
voice,  contented  Itself  for  awhile  with  In- 
nuendos. Like:  hippies  comotoCommon. 
Thugs  in  Common.  Police  in  Common. 
Many  expensive  windows  broken  Maybe 
hippies  break  windows,  maybe  no.  I don't 
tell.  Before  they  come,  no  broken  ex- 
pensive windows. 

Then  the  Globe  figured  it  out: 

Hippies  no  break  windows.  Hippies  no 
fight  police.  Hippies  not  cause  of  major 
troubles  In  world 

First  there  were  the  hippies,  then  there 
was  the  press. 

Then  there  was  the  city  government. 
First,  state  representative  Charles 
Ianello,  himself  the  epitome  of  corrupt 
Massachusetts  machine  politicians  (hey, 
gang,  remember  when  he  gave  his  singing 
daughter  the  city  funds  to  start  an  opera 
group?),  said  the  hippies  should  be  driven 
off  the  Common  with  dogs.  That  was  on 
Juno  16. 

On  June  17,  by  a pre-arranged  aopoinf- 
mont,  David  McBurnett  and  eight  other 
hip  leaders  arrived  at  Ianello’ s office  for 
a conference  only  to  be  attacked  by  cane- 
swlnging  Ianello,  using  four-letter  words 
to  order  them  out. 

McBurnett  pressed  charges  against  the 
pol  for  felonious  assault  Ianello,  not  to  be 
outdone,  pressed  the  same  charges  back 
against  McBurnett,  The  Record- Ameri- 
can said  "Hippie  Gang  Beats  Up  State 
Representative."  O Christ. 

Finally,  on  June  28,  Mayor  Kevin 
While  (the  "liberal"  opposition  last  fall 
to  racist  Louise  Day  Hicks  for  the 
mayoralty)  ordered  a 10  p m.  to  7 a.m, 
curfew  on  the  historic  Boston  Common. 
Unable  to  give  them  liberty,  he  offered 
them  death  The  police  Canine  Corps 
sharpened  rheir  fangs  for  the  big  show- 
down under  Paul  Revere' s statue 

The  evening  of  June  28,  various  hip 
leaders,  a self-appointed  group  who  had 
been  meeting  with  city  officials,  called 
a meeting  at  Arlington  Street  Church, 
which  borders  the  Common.  This  small 
group  had  purchased  1500  candles  for  a 
candlelight  march  around  the  Common 
after  curfew.  Everybody  who  wanted  to 
speak  that  night  at  the  church  sa  d his 
or  her  piece,  and  various  community 
projects  (free  store,  free  rock  concerts, 
free  food)  were  discussed 

Jerry  Whalen  brought  up  the  idea  of 
the  candlelight  march  and  then  a retreat 


to  the  YMCA,  where  Bob  Gordon  had 
organized  a free  concert  Nobody  objec- 
ted, so  it  was  agreed  upon.  At  lOo'clock. 
the  Mayor's  zero  hour,  300  people  filed 
out  of  the  church  carrying  two,  three  or 
four  candles  each.  The  crowd  grew  to 
2,000.  The  march  encircled  th?  entire 
common,  ending  where  it  began  at  Beacon 
and  Charles  Streets  A quick  foray  Into 
the  Common  was  made  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  to  ‘.he  concert  and  various 
churches. 

Just  then,  a band  of  "straights,"  Re- 
cord-American  types,  began  shouting 
“kill  the  hippies,"  and  descended  upon 
isolated  hip  types.  These  “straights"  got 
into  some  gutless,  hit-and-run  type  bru- 
tality, and  also  broke  the  store  windows 
near  Charles  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets. 
The  police  arrested  10  people,  none  of 
whom  were  "hippies,"  none  of  whoiQ 
bad  been  al  the  march  or  at  the  church. 
The  Record- American  said  "Hippies 
Plan  Massive  Resistance."  O shit. 

The  next  night  it  was  the  sam  ? thing, 
only  the  hip  scene  during  the  day  liad  been 
very  big  and  the  new  reporting  very  in- 
a .-curate.  More  straights  than  ever 
showed  up, -apparently  thinking  they  would 
be  treated  to  a show  of  police  beating  up 
hippies, 

The  hip  scene,  again,  had  disappeared 
before  10  and  the  Record  leadership  was 
left  to  confront  the  cops,  which  it  did 
The  police  arrived  shortly  before  10 aid 
charged,  using  an  aggressive,  prodding 
style,  which  was  actually  brutal  only  to 
those  refusing  to  move.  Again  10  people 
were  arrested,  non;  of  them  “hippies." 
Th;re  were  a'so  many  spectators  from 
the  “respectable"  Beacon  Hill  segment 
of  the  population,  many  of  whom  were 
outraged  by  what  the  cops  did  to  them. 

On  Sunday,  June  30,  it  was  the  same 
scene  again,  this  time  with  the  straights 
throwing  rocks  and  bottles  at  the  cops. 
The  dogs  were  allo  wed  to  bite  a few  peo- 
ple, and  Beacon  Hill  types  were  incensed 
by  cops  with  dogs  threatening  them  on 
their  front  porches. 

Ten  o'clock  came  and  went  on  Monday, 
July  l,  and  no  police  showed  A crowd 
of  straights  set  a trash  barrel  afire  and 
jumped  over  it.  Then  it  rained  like  hell. 
Tuesday,  July  2,  about  30  cops  showed, 
but  arrested  nobody. 

As  a result  of  their  organization,  the 
hips  have  actually  gotten  a good  deal  of 
sympathy  from  city  officials  and 
"straight”  types  by  now,  and  although  the 
curfew  still  Is  in  effect,  th;  likelihood 
of  pitched  battles  with  th;  cops  seems 
remote.  As  in  the  past,  most  of  the  vio- 
lence continues  lo  stem  from  the  un- 
willingness of  established  elements  to 
accept  th;  fact  that  greater  and  greater 
segments  of  the  population  - students, 
blacks,  “hippies,"  whatever  - will  not 
submit  to  a decadent  life-style. 

(This  article  was  written  for  th; 
BOSTON  FREE  PRESS  and  LNS  by 
Brian  Kelly,  Don  Bobo,  Steve  McBurnett 
and  Dave  Johnson  in  Boston  and  edited 
by  Ray  Mungo  for  LNS  in  New  York.  Tlie 
BOSTON  FREE  PRESS  is  a merger  of 
talents  from  AVATAR,  Le  Chronic,  and 
THE  RESISTANCE,  published  for  the 
duration  of  draft  sanctuaries,  spectacu- 
lar trials  and  hippie  influxes  in  Bean- 
town.) 


THE  FILM  CLUB 


Buster  Keaton's  THE  NAVIGATOR 
plus  3 rare  Keaton  shorts: 
DAYDREAMS  ONE  WEEK  NEIGHBORS 
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155  Dwinelle 
UC  Campus 
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WEDNESDAY  JULY  10 


. ,rs-  Robin  Rood,  cartoon,  Emer- 
KlU  - ,l00|  picdinont  4 Forest,  Bkly,  - 

Jisf.  B-il-80''9 

llMl.  .Saturday  Might  4 Sunday  Morn- 
' - Milks;* *  on  Sunday,-  GraplUc  A rts 
flu't),  IBS  Dwindle,  UC.  Bkly,  7 & 7 pm. 

}l.25 

..,LSI  BENEFIT:  For  ACLU,  "Soul 
c:c-  -ImaccV  0,l"-'rs-  spons  Sexual 
elm  League.  274  Downey,  8:30  pm, 
<2,  654-0316 

„.TI|\  YOGA-  Classes  by  Sblvaram.  G 
jjg,  students  $1.50,  702-7247.  648- 
1459 

tot  K DANCE;  Led  by  Gary  Klrscliner, 
jldsl,  Community  Center,  3200  Califor- 
nia, 8 |«n,  34G-G040 

P aLOON  BENEFIT:  Big  Brother  4 the 
Itotdmc  CO.,  Lazarus,  Lower  Sprout 
Plaza.  UC.  Bkly,  8 pm  - 2 am,  $2 

vnv  ORLEANS  HOUSE;  A B.  Skhy  Blues 
^Ta,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly.  525-2221 

BENEFIT  DANCE:  Quicksilver  Nles- 
.cr  service,  Ace  ol  Cups,  lor  the 
Vmerlcan  Indlal  Well-Baby  Clinic,  $3, 
2 pm,  ,ualon  Ballroom,  Sutter  & Van 

N css 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Electric  Flag,  Buddy 
Cuv  i rc-ddy  King,  Old  Carousel  Ball- 
room, Market  & Van  Ness,  9 pm 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm.  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  431-6200 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  FAIR:  Through  Sun- 
day, Pleasanton 

BALLET  •68:  “The  Magical  Flutist," 
• Atm  .s'-  Lazarus,"  "Facet,"  -IlDlstrat- 
to’  6:30  pm,  Nourse  Aud.,  Hayes  ^ 
FrajLklln,  52.50,  775-2021 

THURSDAY  JULY  11 


POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action.  5101  N 
Ave.,  Oakland.  5:30  pm 

FOLKDANCING;  International,  8:30  pm, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  431-3929,  Instruction 
and  dancing 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/Plill  Yost, 
La  Val's  Cantina, Euclldnr  Hears!, Bkly, 
0:30  pm  - 1 am,  25?,  843-5017 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  4:  10:45,  $2 

FILM:  Duster  Keaton's  "The  Navigator" 
plus  3 rare  Keaton  shorts,  8 pm,  155 
Dwindle,  UC,  Bkly,  $1.25 

LECTURE:  Astrology,  w/Mtlo  Kover, 
8 pm,  52,  students  $1.00,  call  for  loca- 
tion 702-7247,  C48-1489 

FORUM:  On  the  European  Student  Move- 
ment, 2338  Market  St.,  2nd  Floor,  8 pm, 
SI,  students  4 unemployed  50?,  502- 
1206 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  It's  a Beautiful 
Day,  1505  San  Pablo  Ave.,  025-2221 

AVALON:  Steve  Miller,  Howlin'  Wolf, 
Conquerou,  Suiter  4 Van  Ness,  $3,  9 pm 

SATURDAY  JULY  13 


PARTY  - OPEN  HOUSE:  New  Graphic 
Arts  workshop.  6203  California  at  25lh 
Ave.,  2-9  pm,  music,  refreshments, 
people 

MONDAY  JULY  15 


GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Beach  film  s,  spoils 
SFL,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  $1,604-0316 

TUESDAY  JULY  16 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  <v dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-0200 

DRAWING:  W/models  from  Models’ 
Guild,  2120  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 


FRIDAY  JULI 


CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids,  others, 
Dtam  nd  Park,  [ruttvalo  4 McArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pill 


DANCE  CONCERT:  Morning  Liles  by 
tzoul,  Peace  Piper,  Newman  Hall,  2700 
Dwight,  Bkly,  9 pm,  $1,  049-3739 

DRAWING:  W/models  from  Models' 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 

0W3 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  A.  B.  Skhy  Blues 
Band,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  525-2221 

RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION:  Class,  2338 
Market  St.,  w/Roberi  Hlmmel,  8 pm, 
25? , spons  YSA 

FETHER'S  POINT  CINEMA:  Experl- 
• ntal  aims.  Burroughs,  others,  4416 
loth  St  , 8:30  pm,  $1,  861-5491 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Electric  Flag,  Buddy 
Guy,  Freddy  King,  old  Carousel  Ball- 
room, Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm 

SALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  431-6200 

CANYON  CINEMATHEQUE:  Films,  Wil- 
liam lllnile's  "Chinese  Flredrlll,”  Scott 
Barnett's  "Off-On,”  Balllie's'ToParsl- 
L»l,‘  Scho'lU' s - X FILM,"  Larry  Jordan's 
"Deep  Colors,"  Broughton's  "Mother's 
Day,"  756  Union  St.,  8:30  pm.  $1 

BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wednesday, 
July  10,  Nourse  Auditorium,  Hayes  & 
Franklin,  8:30  pm,  $2,59,  775-2021 

THE  KNACK:  Play,  8:30pm,  LlttleThea- 
ter,  San  Francisco  State  College 


FILM:  “Portrait  of  Jason,"  cinema- 
verlte  portrait  of  a black  homosexual 
prostitute,  8 pm,  Wheeler  Aud.,  UC, 
Bkly,  $1.25,  students  $1 

FILM:  Four  features,  new  & classics, 
free  refreshments,  3727  Elston,  Oakland, 
7:30  pm,  $1,  261-8713 

CONCERT:  De  Young  Museum,  Golden 
Gale  Park,  7 pm,  $1 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram, 

9 pm,  $2,  students  $1.53,  752-7247, 
648-1489 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  It's  a Beautiful 
Day,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  525-2221 

AVALON:  Steve  Miller.  Howlin'  Wolf, 
Conqueroo,  Sutter  4 Van  Ness,  $3,  9 pm 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Ike  4 Tina  Turner. 
Blue  Cheer,  Freddy  King,  old  Carousel 
Ballroom,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm. 
53 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet w/Phll  Yost, 
La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  nr  Hearst,  Bkly, 
9:30  pm  - 1;30  am.  25?,  843-5617 

THEATRE:  Brecht's  "The  Clown  Show,” 

. and  “Cry  In  the  Streets”  by  Rolf  Lauck- 
ner,  Encounter  Theater,  1830  Sutter, 
751-7707,  $3.50,'  $2.50,  students  $1.50, 
8:30  pm 

MIME:  Royal  Di.alsii  PiYomlme  Thea- 
tre, at  GhlradelU  Squire  Theatre,  11:30 
am.  1:30  4 3:30  pm.  673-0174,  $1.  chil- 
dren 85? 

BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wednesday. 
July  10.  Nourse  Auditorium.  Hayes  4 
Franklin.  8:30  pm,  $3,  775-2021 

STRAIGHT  THEATER:  “Room  Beyond 
'the  Closet  and  Other  Voices  In  the  Same 
Room.'  one-act  by  John  Fisher,  8:30pm, 
Haight  4 Cole 

THEATRE;  Brecht’s  “Good  Soldier 
Schwelk,”  8:30  pm,  Interplayers,  747 
Beach,  885-5146 

THE  KNACK:  Play,  8:30pm,  Little  Thea- 
ter, San  Francisco  Slate  College 

FILM  FAIR:  “The Oklahoma  Kid,”  ’Raw- 
hide,”  8:30  pm,  3149  Steiner  St. 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granellt, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
BUI  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
1527  California,  8:30  4 .10:30  pm 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA  - 
Pudovkln's  "Storm  Over  Asia,”  & Lang’s 
“Metropolis,"  Wednesday,  0:30,  9:35, 
■Anna  Christie,'  w/Grcta Garbo 4 -Long 
Voyage  Home’  by  John  Ford,  complete 
shows  6:30,  9:45,  Thursday  thru  Sunday, 
2533  Telegraph  Ave.,  Bkly,  SI, 848-8650 

JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL  - Wed.,  Thurs., 
“Whistle  Down  the  Wind,’  Frl.,Sat.,Sun., 
Hitchcock's  “The  Lady  Vanished,'  Mon., 
Tues.,  David  Lean's  “Oliver  Twist," 
Gateway  Theater,  215  Jackson  and  cine- 
ma Theater,  Shattuck  4 Haste,  Bkly,  $2, 
421-3353,  848-2038 

BRIDGE  - ‘Story  of  a 3-Day  Pass," 
Geary  4 Blake,  SK  1-3212 

CENTO-CEDAR  - Joyce' s "Ulysses,” 
Geary  4 Larkin,  PR  0-8300 

CLAY  - "The  Fifth  Horseman  Is  Fear,' 
Fillmore  & Clay,  FI  6-1123 

MUSIC  HALL  - “ Elvira  Madlgan,"  Larkin 
& Geary,  OR  3-4800 

PRESIDIO  - "Therese  and  Isabelle,'  also 
Underground  Cinema,  midnight,  Fridays 
4 Saturdays. Chestnut* Scott, WA  1-2931 


POETRy:  Polish  paets  Czeslaw  Milosz 
and  Zbigniew  Herbert,  145  Dwindle  Hall, 
UC.  Bkly,  8:15  pm 

FRIDAY  JULY  12 


SUNDAY  JULY  14 


ROCK  BENEFIT:  For  Harmony,  a Utopian 
International  Research  Center,  Iron  But- 
,erny.  Canned  .leal,  Sandy  Bull,  West, 
'h-  Wedge,  the  Phoenix,  Initial  Shock, 
v anllia  Fudge,  $2.50,  $3  at  door,  Cow- 
Palace,  4 pm  - 1 am 

STRAIGHT  THEATER-  “Roam  Beyond 
u>‘-  Closet  and  Other  Voices  In  the  Same 
'I00®,'  one-act  by  John  Fisher,  8:30pm, 
Malght  4 cole 

THEATRE;  Brecht's  “Good  Soldier 
- -ha-elk,*  8:30  pm,  Interplayers,  747 
B«lch,  885-5146  ' 

TllE  KNACK-  Play, 8:30pm.  Little  Thea- 
l(r,  San  Francisco  State  College 

• H-M  FAIR.  'The Oklahoma  Kid,'  “Raw- 
mde,'  8:30  pm,  3149  Steiner  St. 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll, 
mirShal1,  Jewkes,  liquid  projecllonsby 
om  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
Vl"  California,  8:30  a:  10:30  pm 

TILLMORE  WEST;  Ike  4 Tina  Turner, 
Blue  Cheer.  Freddy  King,  old  Carousel 
“llroom.  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm, 

Ballet  -68;  See  program  Wednesday, 
July  10.  Nourse  Auditorium.  Hayes  4 
Franklin,  8:30  pm,  $2.50,  775-2021 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Ike  & Tina  Turner, 
Blue  Cheer,  Freddy  King,  old  Carousel 
Ballroom,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm, 
S3 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours, 8m.n 
Sign  ol  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  25? 

CONCOURS  d'  ELEGANCE:  Antique  cars, 

10  am  - 4 pm,  presidio  Recreation  Field 

AIRPLANE  EXHIBITION-  10  am  - 4 pm, 
Crlssy  Field 

CHILDREN’S  ART  FESTIVAL:  Palaceof 
Fine  Arts,  open  10  am 

MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
tre, at  GhlradelU  Square,  1:30,  3:30  pm, 
673-0174,  $1,  children  85? 

GUITAR  CONCERT:  W/soprano  Sharon 
Hays  de  Fremery  and  guitarist  Phillip  de 
Fremery,  music  of  Scarlatti,  Ravel, 
Falla,  Debussy,  Bach,  Moussogorsky, 
Marines  Memorial  Theater,  8 pm 

FILM-  Four  features,  new  4 classics, 
free  'refreshments.  3727  Elston,  6:30 
pm  $1,  261-8713 

STATE  A REVOLUTION.  Class,  2338 
Market,  w/Robert  Chester,  8 pm.  2-,?, 
spons  YSA 

AVALON:  Steve  Miller,  Howlin'  Wolf, 
Conqueroo,  Sutter  4 Van  Ness,  5-50, 
9 pm 


BALBOA  - “Heat  of  the  Night,”  “A  Thou- 
sand Clowns,"  Balboa  4 38th,  BA  1-8181 

NORTHPOINT  -“Petulla,"  Bay*  Rowell, 
989-6060 

SURF  - Wed.,  Thurs.,  “Bolshoi  Ballet 
67,"  “The  Little  Humpbacked  Horse," 
w/  Maya  Plisetskaya,  Friday  on,  *Le 
Depart,"  and  Clnema-cour,  an  hour  of 
outstanding  shorts,  Irving  4 46th  Ave., 
MO  4-6300 

CINEMA  21  - “Rosemary's  Baby," 
Chestnut  4 Steiner.  921-1234 

GOLDEN  CATE  - "2001:  A Space  Odys- 
sey," Market  * Taylor,  673-4841 

STRAND  - "Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre’  4 “Casablanca,"  1127  Market, 
UN  1-8234 

RICHELIEU  - 'Benjamin’  w/Michele 
Morgan,  Catherine  Deneuve,  Geary  4 
Van  Ness,  221-8181 

ELMWOOD  - "Closely  Watched  Trains" 
4 "King  of  Hearts,"  College  4 Ashby, 
Bkly,  TH  8-0931 

BERKELEY  - “Petulla,"  -Game  Is 
Over,"  Shattuck  4 Haste,  TH  8-4300 

FOX-OAKLAND  - -Rosemary's  Baby,* 
19th  4 Telegraph,  Oakland,  TW  3-2303 

NORTHS1DE  - Studio  A,  “Seduced  4 
Abandoned."  "Billy  Liar,'  Studio  B, 
'Zulu,’  “King  Rat,"  1828  Euclid,  Bkly, 
TH  1-2648 

TOWER  - “Elvira Madlgan,'  51st 4 Tele- 
graph, Oakland,  OL  3-8922 


THE  STA1  F IS  HOMELESS: 

FLAT  OR  APT.,  desperately  sought, 

4 rms  or  larger  In  North  Beach,  Nob 
Hill,  Russian  Hill, Telegraph  lllll,  China- 
town, Cow  Hollow,  call  Lenny  or  Paul, 
at  S.F.  Express  Times,  863-7775.  leave 
message.  Extremely  urgent,  we'll  pay 
the  price  In  whatever  currency  desired. 

FLAT  NEEDED.  1 lidrm,  nice  kitchen, 
Western  Addition,  Bernal  Heights,  Upper 

Haight,  Fillmore,  North  Beach,  Noc  Val- 
ley, anywhere  warm  t.  nice,  not  too  ex- 
pensive, around  $100,  call  Ann,  Express 
Times,  863-7775,  leave  message,  would 
dig  fixing  up  an  old  place. 

TWO  BEDROOM  HOUSE  OR  APT  for 
left-wing  sportswrller  needed  in  fall  In 
Berkeley  - Berkeley  area.  Musi  have 
yard.  Leave  message  for  Frank  Bardacke 
with  Suzy,  8C3-7775 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune-ups  4 repairs, 
also  will  teach  same  - hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  845-7090 

GUERRILLA  MUSIC  - Mime  Troupe 
needs  Instruments  lor  Ihelr  Rock  Band 
Happening,  call  Marc  or  Charlie,  GAr- 
bage  1-1984 

PIANIST  NEEDED  - must  be  able  to  play 
near-authentic  Boogie-woogie  style  to 
•rock"  - experience,  reading  4 voice 
helpful.  PROFESSIONAL  attitude  re- 
quired - possibility  of  big  Bread  - pre- 
sent members  ready  to  record.  841-3820 
after  6:30  pm 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM,  carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing 4 hauling,  creative  maintenance  4 
general  Invention,  527-4687 

CONTEMPORARY  DANCE  - New  Dance 
Workshop  In  Berkeley,  performing  group 
and  classes  at  all  levels,  549-3678 

NEEO  MONEY?  Be  a sales  representa- 
tive for  a soclo-polltico-sallrlcal  new 
poster  line.  Ideal  for  Individuals  andor- 
ganlzatlons.  Write  for  complete  poster 
profit  kit;  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT, 
Box  427,  Wayzala,  MN,  55391 

PROJECT  NITTY  GRITTY:  Needs  people 
with  Ideas,  action  volunteers,  Instruc- 
tors, secretaries,  etc,  to  help  In  west 
Berkeley's  Neighborhood  Culture  Cen- 
ter, Cth  4 University,  Bkly. 


GAMES:  Diplomacy  4 war,  1871  Pago, 
H 0,  7 pm,  387-2523 

FREE  FOOD;  At  Free  Church,  25J6  Du- 
rant, Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
I jowl  4 spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Uullnon 


MIME  TROUPE:  -Patelln,"  Aquatic 
Park,  noon 

COMMUNION:  City  Ball,  noon,  Erie  City 

WINE -TASTING  Seawall,  1501  Sansomo, 
2-8  pin,  362-9078 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  The 

Hearth,  Oak  a Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD  All  day,  pancakes  In  tho 
morning,  1350-1304  Waller 

SATURDAY  JULY  13 


FREE  FOOD:  At  Free  Church,  2016 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  2050  Fulton,  7:30 
pin.  702-7247 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anll-Drafl 
Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St.,  Bkly, 
845-2470 

FREE  FOOD-  Provo  Park,  Bkly.  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  G prn  spons  Balloon 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Patelln,"  Lafayette 
Park,  2 pm  “Ruzzante,"  Earl  Warren 
Park,  Castro  Valley,  2 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1001  Sansomo, 
2-8  pm.  302-9578 

SUNDAY  JULY  14 


DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per 
line).  Deadline  noon  Monday.  Print  or 
type  CLEARLY1  Enclose  check.  Include 
address  and  phone  numbers  for  our  flics, 
even  If  not  Included  In  ad,  We  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  copy  and  return  your 
money.  Send  ads  to:  DEALING,  15  Lafay- 
ette Street,  San  Francisco  94103 


MIME  TRO'JPE:  "Patelln,"  Latayolte 
park,  2pm, -Ruzzanto,*  Mnssw»aJ Park, 
Oakland,  2 pm 

HOOT:  l/thou,  1730  Haight.  8-10  pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansomo, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE  Free  people  ol 
Haight- Ashbury  meeting,  50 Colton,  8 pm 

LAMPLIGHTERS:  “The  Yeomen  of  tho 
Guard,'  by  Gilbert  6 Sullivan,  Stem 
Grove,  2 pin 

ROCK  CONCERT:  Speedway  Meadows, 
Golden  Gale  Park,  noon  - 0 pm,  bands 
not  set  at  pressllmc,  spons  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Medical  Clinic 

KQED:  Firing  Line  with  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr  , w, 'Norman  Mailer,  8-8:50 
pm 


FREE  FOOD;  At  Fr 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm 


*e  church,  2010 


CONTINUOUS  - FREE 


WEDNESDAY  JULY 


FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon 

MYSTICISM,  METAPHYSICS  AND  THE 
OCCULT:  Discussion  group,  7:30  pm, 
6016  Claremont  Ave. , Oakland,  650-2909, 
653-6653 

COMMUNION  City  Hall,  noon,  Free  City 

POETRY  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm,  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  lOOlSansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473 

Broadway,  9:30  pm 

BELLY  DANCING  W/Paula  Faith,  1748 
Haight,  MA  1-0197.  3-5  pm 


JAZZ.  A ROCK:  Benefit  Jazz  Action 
Movement,  Ornette  Coleman,  Grateful 
Dead,  llyler  Jones  Quartet,  Granny  Goose 

4 the  Soul  Trips,  Big  Black,  Monte 
Waters  Big  Band,  John  Handy  Quintet, 
the  Youngbloods,  Marina  Green,  10  am  - 

5 pm,  free  admission,  donations  ac- 
cepted, bring  food,  costumes,  children, 
groovy  things 

MONDAY  JULY  15 


BLACK  PANTHER  Photo  Show  heeds 
good  photos  of  Panther  activities,  con- 
tact Jeff  Blankforl,  285-5170 

COMMITTEE.  Actor's  Workshop:  Frl., 
Sat.,  Sun.,  Tues.,  1:30  - 5 pm  Com- 
mittee Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune. 
1924-25th  St.,  648-1237 

THINGMAKER:  Blackllght  paintings  4 
sculptures,  Wed.-Sun.,  1-5  pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  A Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karm.) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F.D  Maur- 
ice House.  1248  Arguello.  7 pm,  566- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 

PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY:  Call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209  for  time  4 places. 

SHOW:  “Navajo  Surrealism,"  Douglas 
Johnson,  “Object  to  Objects,"  Moa,  Vis- 
ionary oils  by  Patricia  Ross,  Bruno's 
Gallery  , 1347  Polk  (nr.  Bush),  noon  - 9. 
Mon.  - Sat.,  346-9281 

ELECTRONIC  SCULPTURE  by  Steve 
Waldeck,  Berkeley  Art  Center.  1275 
Walnut,  Live  Oak  Park,  Tue.-Frl.,  12- 
6 pm.  Sat.  4 Sun,  11  am  - 7 pm 


MIME  TROUPE: 
Park,  noon 


■Patelln,"  Aquatic 


FILM:  “Zorba  the  Greek,'  Merritt  C 
lege,  5714  Grove,  Oakland,  12:30  pm, 
655-6110 

FREE  FOOD:  At  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm 

WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  - noon, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200Callfor- 
nla,  346-6040 

THURSDAY  JULY-  11 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  31.,  Bkly, 
845-2470 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park.  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  6 pm.  spons  Balloon 

MIME  TROUPE  “Patelln,"  Aquatic 
Park,  noon 

FREE  FOOD:  At  Free  Church,  2510 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm 

OIL  PAINTING:  10  am  - 12:30  pm, 
Jewish  Community  Center, 3200 Califor- 
nia, 346-6040 


FREE  FOOD:  At  Free  Church,  2510 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1070  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  am,  845-2403 

FREE  FOOD  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  0 pm,  6f>ons  Balloon 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  6 TANTRA: 
Classes,  the  Vajrayana  Society,  East  of 
the  Sun,  3850  - 23rd  St.,  7; 30  p.n. 
824-2571 

COMMUNION:  City  Hall,  noon,  Free  City 

MEHER  BABA  Readings,  fifth  floor, 
Student  Union,  UC.  Bkly,  8 pm 

TUESDAY  JULY  16 


DRAFT  COUNSEL  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  2-0  pm  1703  Grove  St..  Bkly, 
845-2470 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly.  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  0 pm,  spons  Balloon 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm.  833  Haight, 
62G-0976,  War  Resistor's  League 

GIRLS  FREE;  Both/And,  Big  B'.arSc 
Rhythm  Band,  llyler  Jones  QUirlet,  350 
Dlvlsadero,  8G3-289C 
FREE  BREAD-  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

RENAISSANCE  DANCE:  San  Pablo  Re- 
creation Center,  San  Pablo  Park,  Bkly, 
7:30  pm 

PUPPET  WORKSHOP:  For kldsA  others, 
w /Ann  Llndyn,  1748  Haight,  MA  1-0197, 
3-5  pm 

FREE  FOOD:  At  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm 


©an  ^tancteco 

express  crimes 


altimeter/ 


cancer,  june  21  - july  23. 
due  to  increased  private  enterprise 
airplane  activity  keys  are  around 
in  limited  supply  with  MANY  more 
due  soon,  price  for  kilos  is  now 
around  $125  with  lids  down  to  a 
more  or  less  normal  $10.  hash  market 
disorganized  due  to  several  major 
busts,  much  acid  & mescaline  is  on 
the  market  available  from  your  local 
connection,  quantity  of  several 
hundred  tabs  is  around  $2  each  with 
uncapped  grams  well  under  $4,000. 
reports  from  LEMAR  & schools  all 
over  the  country  indicate  psychic 
chemical  intake  is  accelerating  at 
unprecedented  speed  in  the  cities  & 
in  the  suburbs,  leave  no  left  turn 
un-stoned. 

--the  grass  prophet 


GO  HOME 


MASSES 

marvtn  garson 

Three  weeks  ago  I promised  to  explain 
how  revolutionary  gangs,  families  and 
communes  could  organize  not  only  com- 
munity service  and  hell-ralslngprojects 
hut  an  honest- to-god  revolution  as  well 

Since  then  the  phrase  ‘affinity  group" 
has  made  Its  first  West  Coast  appear- 
ance, during  the  near-lnsurrectlon  in 
Berkeley,  and  suddenly  It  appears  like 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  first  objection  Is  always:  what 
about  the  masses?  Revolution  Is  supposed 
to  be  nothing  less  than  "the  entry  of  the 
masses  Into  history,’  and  how  can  that 
happen  If  mass  organizations  are  re- 
placed by  little  groups  of  friends  running 
around  planting  bombs? 

The  point,  though,  Is  not  to  help  the 
masses  enter  history  but  to  help  the 
masses  exit  from  It.  A mass  Is  like  a 
giant  blob  of  dough;  it  gets  kneaded  by  one 
elite  or  another,  but  cannot  do  anything 
for  Itself.  Revolution,  In  1968,  does  not 
mean  grabbing  hold  of  the  mass  and 
throwing  It  onto  the  left-hand  pan  of  the 
scales;  revolution  means  breaking  up  that 
sticky,  shapeless  mass  once  and  for  all 
so  that  no  person,  clique,  party  or  ruling 
class  will  ever  again  be  able  to  pound 
those  200  million  Americans  Into  shape. 
We  will  be  ready  for  revolution  only  when 
so  many  people  have  carved  out  spaces 
to  breathe  In  and  work  In  that  society 
looks  more  like  a honeycomb  than  a blob 
of  dough. 

It  comes  In  two  stages.  First,  large 
numbers  of  people  have  to  drop  out  psy- 
chologically— that  Is,  learn  how  to  think 
for  themselves  and  be  willing  to  accept 
the  status  of  mental  outlaw.  Millions  of 
people,  especially  the  young,  have  done 
that  over  the  last  ten  years. 

The  second  stage — barely  begun  as 
yet— comes  when  they  begin  to  actually 
implement  their  ideas  In  their  working 
lives. 

For  example:  It  is  important  that  so 
many  people  perceive  how  empty  and 
stupid  elementary  education  is.  But  it  Is 
not  enough  If  people  vote  for  (or  abstract- 
ly ’support"  in  any  other  way)  a solution 
to  the  problem,  however  clever  that  sol- 
ution may  be.  Teachers  themselves  have 
to  be  willing  to  put  their  Ideas  into  prac- 
tice and  Ignore  the  Board  of  Education; 
parents  have  to  be  willing  to  organize 
their  own  schools  If  necessary;  other- 
wise it’s  still  all  talk. 

Every  Industry  has  Its  own  inchoate 
underground  of  people  who  take  pride  in 
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doing  good  work,  who  aren’t  In  It  Just  for 
the  money,  who  get  angry  when  their 
employers  make  them  sacrifice  quality 
for  the  sake  of  profit.  Let  that  under- 
ground get  together  and  suddenly  a real 
alternative  to  corporate  capitalism  will 
exist.  Some  will  call  It  anarchism,  or 
communism,  or  a petty  bourgeois  devi- 
ation, but  for  once  thename  won’t  matter. 

In  these  times  revolutionary  politics 
consists  fundamentally  of  precipitating 
active,  functional  groups  out  of  the  homo- 
geneous mass,  finally  on  such  a scale 
that  virtually  the  whole  population  comes 
alive.  It  can  only  be  done  by  example, 
never  by  preaching.  That  means  the  rev- 
olutionaries have  to  be  themselves  org- 
anized In  functional,  WORKING  groups— 
gangs,  families,  communes,  affinity 
groups,  whatever  you  wish  to  call  them. 

However  technical  the  work  such  rev- 
olutionary groups  perform,  they  remain 
basically  political  whether  engaged  In 
running  a free  bus  line  or  blowing  up 
draft  boards,  they  calculate  every  project 
primarily  for  Its  effect  upon  the  public 
consciousness.  It  starts  out  with  revo- 
lutionary Intellectuals.  It  ends  up  with 
revolutionary  carpenters,  teachers,  doc- 
tors, mechanics,  machinists',  program- 
mers— what  once  were  “the  masses.” 

Enough  of  revolution.  Next  week  (may- 
be): Insurrection. 

Yippies  Await 
Festival  Permit 

After  negotiating  with  Chicago  auth- 
orities for  three  months,  the  Yippies 
(Youth  International  Party)  still  have 
not  gotten  a permit  for  their  life  fes- 
tival, planned  to  coincide  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  the  last 
week  in  August. 

“We  are  stressing  the  need  for  an 
answer  by  the  beginning  of  July,"  say 
Ylppie  officials  In  a press  release. 
•A  suitable  location  is  necessary  for 
a peaceful,  groovy  event.  If  there  is 
no  permit  then  things  become  much 
tougher... We  will  need  a much  tougher 
breed  of  Yippies  without  a permit.’ 

If  the  permit  is  granted,  the  gen- 
tler breed  of  Yippies  will  ’hold  a con- 
ference... in  which  gurus  with  a vision 
of  the  future  will  lay  out  a plan  for 
the  new  society";  formulate  ‘plans  for 
the  development  of  a new  nation";  °cel- 
ebrate  the  birth  of  the  New  Community, 


Nation,  Planet" ; hold  ‘workshops  on  the 
draft,  street  theater,  community  organ- 
izing, guerrilla  warfarfare  (and  love- 
fare);  and  print  a free  newspaper. 
“Marches  and  demonstrations  across 
town  to  the  ‘Democratic’  Convention 
are  also  expected,"  adds  the  release 
offhandedly. 

Public  Speech 

This  PUBLIC  SPEECH  is 
hereby  made  available  to 
the  public.  It  is  for  political 
rallies.  Permission  is 
granted  anyone  with  rea- 
sonably clear  enunciation 
to  deliver  this  speech  any- 
time it  seems  appropriate. 
In  Berkeley,  at  least,  it 
often  seems  appropriate. 

Brothers  and  Sisters.  History  Is  not  a 
mouse.  You  cannot  catch  History  In  a 
mousetrap.  As  Americans  we  have  been 
trained  to  make  our  minds  Into  mouse- 
traps. We  set  the  spring,  put  In  some 
bait,  wait  for  the  right  moment,  and 
when  we  think  we  smell  history  approach- 
ing, SNAP!  Then  we  argue  and  debate 
endlessly;  Have  we  caught  it?  Has  it 
escaped? 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  neither 
caught  a mouse,  nor  has  a mouse  es- 
caped. Does  that  sound  strange?  We 
have  NEITHER  caught  a mouse,  NOR 
has  a mouse  escaped.  History  Is  a river, 

and  we  will  never  lead  a revolution  unless 

we  can  make  our  minds  Into  something 
that  can  understand  a river.  Thank  you 


Workers  Seize 
Mental  Hospital 


(Liberation  News  Service )-- Eight  wards 
at  Kansas  mental  hospitals  were  taken 
over  for  a day  recently  by  00  hospital’ 
workers.  Most  of  the  workers  who  were 
protesting  the  poor  hospital  conditions; 
the  lack  of  public  accountability  o! 
hospital  officials,  and  their  own  worktcg 
conditions,  have  been  "suspended’  frnc 
their  jobs. 

Forty- two  workers  remain  suspended 
while  negotiations  between  ‘heir  union 
the  Kansas  Health  Workers  Local  1271, 
and  state  mental  authorities  drag  oa 
70%  of  the  hospital  workers  ire  black,  | 

During  the  one-day  takeover,  endel 
by  a court  Injunction  which  threaten^ 
to  jail  all  the  participants,  me  worker; 
declared  Hospital  Improvement  Actio: 
Day,  and  established  a model  of  wbai 
they  felt  should  be  done  to  *enhan« 
patients  care." 

“There’s  no  accountable  bureaucracy 
In  Kansas  mental  hospitals  from  jl* 
bottom  to  the  top  until  you  get  to  tt« 
governor.  Mental  health  issues  are  never 
part  of  the  campaign,”  said  Dr,  Ei 
Bronstein,  active  union  organizer. 

Local  churches,  especially  black  oift 
have  supported  the  demands  of tlie  1 
in  this  town  where  mental  health  is 
major  Industry.  In  an  almost  unpre ' 
dented  occurrence  yesterday,  400  o' 
men  marched  on  their  behalf. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRE- 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  COURT 


HUEY  NEWTON  UP 
GAINST  THE  WALL 


IVS  from  karen  wald) 

p Newton,  black  revolutionary, 

, n,i  trial  for  his  life  Monday  morning, 

_ a|ter  Bastille  Day.  After  eleven 
S®  vs'won  by  Attorney  Charles  Garry, 
del3>s  w Free-Huey  marches  and 

fe[e?»niS  and  sUjjes^er 
intervening  murders,  at  the  end  of 
rivers  of  ink  and  ripples  of  threat  and 
3r;  sl  the  state- -familiarly  known  as 
people  of  California* --at  last  stood 
mT  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Black 
panther  Party  up  against  the  wall, 

| Ter„  u wanted  him  all  along  and  where 
fe  ,mist  have  known  he  would  someday 

^he '"Huey”  for  whom  we  had  been 
.ntin(T  freedom,  that  myth- symbol  of 
resistance  and  rebellion  whose 
has  become  a Bay  Area  slogan 
aid  whose  photo  adorns  countless  house- 
Jjld  walls,  was  dead.  The  trial  date, 
Rstponed  out  of  mind  for  week  after 
Beh  leaped  off  the  calendar  and  be- 
gan,,.' a living  day.  In  place  of  the  sym- 
Rl,  the  banner,  the  button,  stood  the 

iaii  lluey  Newton,  human  and  in  jeopardy. 

.. . realize  that  we're  going  up  a- 
jinsl  a highly  technical  country,"  Huey 
fid  in  a superb  interview  In  The  Move- 
fen  t (August),  “ and  we  realize  that 
,ey  are  not  only  paper  tigers,  as  Mao 
[ys,  hut  real  tigers  too,  because  they 
the  ability  to  slaughter  many  peo- 
ile.  Monday,  no  one  could  have  doubted 
Ine  power  of  the  State.  The  Bastille 
Kill  stands.  The  Alameda  County  Court - 
rouse  was  a fortress,  an  inverted  prl- 
ron:  keep  the  people  out.  Sheriff  s Po- 
lice, helmeted  in  baby  blue  and  strut- 
fing,  stalked  the  corridors  and  watched 
the  doors:  no  one  admitted  to  the  build- 
ing without  “identification."  Elevators 
would  not  stop  on  the  seventh  floor, 
as  if  a superstitious  super-cop  had  de- 
creed a new  unlucky  number;  but  the 
Seventh  existed,  all  right,  sealed  off 
by  locked  staircase  doors  except  at 
the  start  and  finish  of  court  sessions. 

I Already  by  8:30  am,  a few  hundred 
[people,  mostly  black,  had  massed  at 
[the  main  door.  The  human  turnstiles  let 
them  through,  selectively.  Some  whites 
■omplained  later  they  were  being  kept 
mverdue  from  their  own  appointments 
in  court.  A strapping  black  lawyer  start- 
ed through  the  doorway.  An  astonished 
Bepulv  threw  his  arm  across  the  man's 
■he-'  with  a cautionary  “Sir?"  “Sir, 
hell  returned  the  man.  pushing  bis 
way  through,  and  the  police  either 
■ecognized  him  or  were  cowed:  they 
pouched  him  no  more.  A less  Imposing 
Elderly  white  lady  said  to  the  guardian 
o(  the  gate,  ‘ ‘ They  knew  a lot  of  peo- 
Re  wanted  to  see  the  trial.  Why  didn't 
bey  hold  it  in  a bigger  place?"  The 
Dliceman  closed  the  door  on  her. 

About  9:00  the  police  hustled  the 
jbby  clear  of  the  Panthers  and  friends 
nd  plain  bystanders  who  were  waiting 
ar  news,  any  news.  On  Sunday.  Bobby 
»ale  had  told  the  Free-Huey  rally  at 
3eF remery  Park  that  he  was  Issuing 
lckets  to  all  Huey's  friends,  but  he  might 
1st  as  well  have  promised  trips  to 
[eaven.  The  concept  of  “public  trial" 
ad  gone  to  the  wall  too. 
for  Judge  Monroe  Friedman  had  ruled 
^■id.v,  that  the  trial  would  be  held  in 
[ : gblar  courtroom,  capacity  62.  When 
prry  asked  a move  to  the  Veteran's 
&dltorlum  or  the  Oakland  Auditorium, 
Beater,  the  Judge  replied  that  the 
jial  should  not  been  mistaken  with 
jntertainment.  A morbid  mistake  that 

0 one  would  make 

1 Monday  morning  a block  of  21  seats 
fa-  set  aside  for  the  press,  a few  for 
juainclothesmen.  and  the  other  45  lor 
prospective  jurors.  Of  these,  five 
p re  black.  Thus  were  represented  Hu- 
b's enemies,  and,  at  best,  some  neu- 
Irals  For  Huey  s friends,  for  those- - 
[the  general  public" --who  would  sim- 
jd>  ' heck  out  the  workings  of  the  legal 
pstem  under  stress  and  fire,  whether 
P passion  or  cynicism  or  curiosity, 
l*1*11'  was  not  a single  seat.  Members 


of  Huey’s  Immediate  family  had  to 
submit  to  mug  shots  and  fingerprinting 
to  wrest  passes,  which  they  finally  got. 
Huey's  girlfriend  and  his  minister,  Fa- 
ther Neal  of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  had 
to  file  affidavits  swearing  they  were  told 
by  police  they  could  not  watch  Huey 
stand  trial  without  special  permission. 

The  press,  for  that  matter,  had  to 
stand  In  line  for  special  one-day  passes, 
first  come,  first  served:  this  will  be  the 
Sheriffs  practice  for  the  duration  ef 
the  trial.  (Some  mass  media  reporters 
who  lined  up  too  late  In  the  second  floor 
corridor  hitched  their  eyelids  meaning- 
fully and  said,  “This  isn't  the  only  door 
to  the  Sheriffs  office.")  When  the  Jury 
is  finally  chosen,  some  seats  will  be 
opened  to  Just  plain  folks:  a scrawny 
concession,  considering  that  this  Is, 
like  it  or  not,  the  most  public  trial  in 
the  history  of  Oakland,  California,  the 
event  of  the  most  fateful  consequence 
and  public  meaning. 

* « * 

Charles  Garry  arrived  late:  he  had 
spent  the  morning  In  a futile  last-min- 
ute appeal  to  the  Superior  Court.  But 
he  has  fought  for  Huey  too  long  to  fall 
now  into  despair,  that  luxury  of  the  un- 
derworked. When  D A.  Jensen,  his  eye 
on  the  few  FREE  HUEV  buttons  dotting 
the  courtroom,  moved  that  all  signs 
and  buttons  which'  express  an  opinion 
should  be  banished,  Garry  stepped  in 
sharply  to  agree:  he  only  thought  the 
judge  should  begin  by  thinning  the  ranks 
of  the  courtroom  police,  who  by  their 
very  presence  wordlessly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  Is  a police  state.  Jensen 
hastened  to  clarify  his  point:  he  only 
meant  the  buttons.  The  judge  was  not 
impressed,  and  overruled  his  motion. 

Preliminaries  disposed  of.  the  judge 
dismissed  the  potential  jurors  and  agreed 
to  hear  evidence  on  Garry's  main  mo- 
tion: to  dismiss  the  entire  master  panel 
from  which  jurors  will  be  chosen.  This 
Is  the  pivot  of  the  defense's  case.  What- 
ever the  fine  points  of  Huey' s defense, 
the  reason  for  Huey  P Newton  In  the 
first  place,  and  for  his  relations  with 
Oakland  police,  is  the  oppression  of 
black  people.  The  Panthers  and  their 
lawyer  want  to  argue  that  this  oppression, 
worked  out  daily  In  the  streets,  and  fac- 
tories. is  repeated  and  secured  In  the 
courts  of  law;  that  most  white  men- -and 
so  says  the  Kerner  Report--are  not  the 
peers  of  black  men;  that  a fair,  business- 
as-usual  trial  for  a black  man,  like  equal- 
ity in  19C8,  is  a fantasy. 

Unfolding  the  argument  in  courtroom 
language,  Garry  launched  Into  his  two- 
fold case.  First,  the  master  panel  is 
selected,  somehow,  from  voter  regis- 
tration lists.  But  black  people  are  not 
registered  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. Therefore  any  jury  selected  from 
the  panel  is  bound  to  be  unrepresentative 
of  the  “community  at  large"  and,  of 
course,  of  the  black  ghetto. 

Second.  Garry  intends  to  show  that 
white  jurors  are  politically  and  cultur- 
ally, in  their  essence,  and  despite  unpre- 
dictable exceptions,  incapable  of  judging 
the  behavior  of  a black  man. 

Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, thp  first  tier  of  the  argument  was 
being  carefully  erected.  Garry  called 
County  Jury  Commissioner  Edward  G 
Schnarr.  Schnarr  testified  that  about 
7000  potential  jurors  for  Hie  six- month 
court  session  had  lieen  chosen  at  random 
from  lists  of  registered  voters.  The  7000 
had  been  whittled  down  to  a “working pa- 
nel" of  1800,  then  to  900  for  June  and 
July.  Garry  pressed  for  a description 
of  the  whittling  down  process.  According 
to  Schnarr,  naniesaro  first  dropped  from 
the  list  when  the  addresses  are  wrong, 
voters  liave  moved,  etc.  In  the  main,  he 
said,  there  were  two  categories  of  ex- 
emption afterward: 

(1)  Occupation:  armed  forces,  govern- 
ment work,  attorney,  employees  ol  an 
attorney,  clergyman,  teacher,  employee 
of  a charitable,  organization,  policeman, 
mailman,  communications  worker,  pre- 
vious juror,  and  a few  others, 

(continued  on  page  14) 


;AN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


lenny  of  the  past 

Huey  p.  Newton  this.  Huey  P Newton 
that.  “Tills.  That."  Huey  P.  Newton  says. 
I've  had  to  listen  to  it  for  months.  One 
did  not  know  anymore  if  the  rhetoric 
ever  had  a l>eginning 

The  morning  of  Monday.  July  10th, 
Huey  P.  Newton  cam?  to  trial  for  murder. 

The  march  from  Merritt  College  to  the 
courthouse  didn't  take  place.  For  one, 
there  weren't  many  people.  At  the  court- 
house, 10  o' clock,  it  was  getting  crowded. 

-This  rally  Is  probably  good  for  busi- 
ness," noticed  a friend  about  the  parking 
lots  and  the  ice  cream  vendors.  “I  hate 
to  go  to  Oakland  ...  for  anything." 

The  Alameda  County  Courthouse  oc- 
cupies an  entire  block  whose  borders 
are;  Fallon  on  the  East,  the  front  en- 
trance, grand  and  high;  Oak  on  the  West, 
and  filthy  parking  meters;  12th  Street 
on  the  North  side;  13th  on  the  South.  It 
was  ringed  on  three  sides  (not  Oak)  by 
unhappy  Black  Panthers,  black  jackets, 
berets  and  all.  Impressive.  Their  cap- 
tains carried  walkle  talkies. 

The  cops  weren't  letting  anybody  In 
unless  you  could  find  a way  to  sneak 
through  (two  white  guys  carried  in  a man 
on  a wheelchair)  or  had  “legitimate" 
business.  Two  thousand  people,  half  of 
them  white,  were  milling  around  the 
building. 

In  front  was  Kathleen  Cleaver  In  black 
boots. 

“We  are  here  to  make  SURE  Huey 
Newton  gets  free." 

Behind  her.  clinging  to  the  front  doors, 
was  a lin?  of  40  Panther  women,  38  nat- 
urals and  the  other  two  looked  chic.  And 
two  stunning  redheads.  They  sing,  too. 
Motown.  -Set  our  war-rlor  free  Free 
Huey" , rocking  and  clapping  as  it  wcnt# 
out.  “Black  is  beau-ti-1  UL/Free  Huey." 

-Maybe  it'll  make  the  charts." 

A T\  cameraman  from  LA  was  litp  to 


it;  “Did  you  hear  lt?Very  rhythmic. 

The  front  steps  were  clogged  with 
people.  12th  and  13th  Street  sides  were 
laced  with  Panthers  of  all  ages  12-35,  a 
collection  of  Berkeley  types,  a handful 
of  middle-aged  whites  and  blacks,  and 
hundreds  of  stylish  and  attractive  young 
blacks  walked  around  the  courthouse 
carrying  signs  and  shouting,  "Off  the 
Plgsl  Free  Huey!’ 

In  front  somebody  pulled  down  the 
American  flag  and  headed  for  the  Bear 
Republic. 

“Take  the  fuckin'  flag  down!* 

"Cut  the  rope!" 

A squad  of  blue  helmeted  police,  cau- 
tious and  direct,  filed  out  of  the  building 
to  protect  the  state  flag.  They  appre- 
hended one  bearded  blond  culprit  and 
arrested  Bob  Avakian  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party,  who  allegedly  had  Old 
Glory  with  him,  for  petty  theft.  His 
friends  collected  money  and  balled  him 
out. 

“Pigs  are  punks!’ 

“I  second  that  emotion  " 

“Look  at  that  young  pig.  He  probably 
ain't  had  his  first  woman  yet." 

Mrs.  Cleaver  was  on  the  Job:  “We 
ain't  massing  up  for  these  crazy  pigs  to 
come  out  of  their  pigsty." 

A sign  said;  “Roast  the  Pigs."  The  hate 
is  equal  to  the  fear. 

The  Panthers  cleared  the  steps  and 
crossed  the  street  to  a wide  sidewalk, 
where  they  set  themselves  up  In  long 
formation,  facing  the  courthouse. 

“Kill  the  Pigs.  Free  Huey." 

“Ice  cream!  Ice  cold  Ice  cream!"  The 
old  man  pushed  his  cart. 

The  singing  started  up  again,  rising  and 
falling  by  some  magical  internal  energy 
of  the  group.  A hundred  twenty-five  Pan- 
thers. The  new  black  men  stood  with 
their  arms  folded.  Smile.  Yawn.  Stare. 
Look  hard.  A few  lit  up  cigarettes  and 

(continued  on  page  1 4 j 
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The  above  items  were  donated  to  the  movement 
by  a Berkeley  police  officer  who  prefers  to  re- 
main anonymous. 


A Crazy  Idea  That  He’s  Free 


marjorie  helns 

I thought  It  would  oo  Interesting  to  talk 
to  Palanlko  lllmptifUy  the  19-year-oldGI 
who  was  stiot  while  trying  to  escape  from 
the  Presidio  stockade.  Much  to  my  sur- 
orlse,  I Got  right  through  to  him  when  I 
called  the  hospital  "Sure,  come  right 
)ver,"  he  said  "We  have  visiting  hours 
111  eight." 

Aside  from  the  military  uniforms  and 
rifleman's  magazines  in  the  watting 
•oom,  Letterman  looks  Just  like  a civilian 
lospltal.  I walked  right  ln‘o  the  corridor, 
vharo  a big  electric  diagram  showed  me 
low  to  find  Ward  C-l. 

Private  lllmphlll,  another  patient,  and 
i soldier  In  uniform  were  all  glued  loan 
>ld  movie  on  TV.  1 assumed  that  the  bright 
lean  fellow  In  uniform  was  visiting  the 
illier  patient,  Himphlll  was lylngona  bed, 
ils  lean  brown  body  shattered  around  the 
ilps.  A line  of  stitches  stretched  down 
he  center  of  his  abdomru 

lllmphlll  wasted  no  time  warming  up. 
Vith  a proud  grin,  ho  told  me  that  he 
li  st  went  AWOL  from  Vietnam  around 
lew  Year's,  He'd  spent  eight  months 
here,  and  then  gotten  a leave  lo  return 
o San  Francisco  to  get  married.  He  had 
o Intention  of  coming  back,  he  said, 
dth  a carefree  expression  that  seemed 
o add,  “Who  In  his  right  mind  would  go 
aek  to  Vietnam?" 


that!  You're  not  supposed  to. . 

“You  telling  me  my  job?" 

“Yeah,  l'm  telling  you.  You're  sup- 
, posed  to  watch  me  and  make  sure  Idon't 
run  away,  that's  all.  Not  Intrude  on 
private  conversations!" 

•You  telling  me  my  job?"  the  guard 
repeated,  now  pointing  a nervous  finger 
at  his  chest. 

“Shut  up,  you  motherfucker,  just  let 
me  talk!" 

“Let's  keep  the  laneuaee  clean  around 
here."  The  young  guard  was  shaking 
visibly  now,  almost  stuttering.  They 
glared  at  each  other,  both  the  same  age, 
one  uptight,  blond,  covered  with  uniform, 
boots,  and  weapons;  the  other  angry, 
cursing,  dark,  naked.  My  head  bobbed 
back  and  forth  between  them. 

Of  course,  the  upshot  was  predictable 
Despite  Himphlll' s protest  (somewhere5 
he'd  gotten  the  crazy  idea  that  he  was 
free  to  do  what  he  wanted,  even  not  re- 
turn to  Vietnam  if  it  pleased  him),  1 was  3 
told  that  I'd  have  to  submit  a request  to 
the  Confinement  Officer  at  the  stockade 
before  I could  conduct  an  Interview  with 
the  prisoner.  As  I left,  Himphlll  was 
being  rebandaged  I could  see  him  trying 
to  sit  up,  bu'  a male  nurse  restrained 
him 


UNDIIICnilllD  ISO; 
SUPPORT  1110  BOVS 

donna  mickleson 


“The  Army,  they're  smar- 
ter than  you  think.  That 
Sergeant,  he's  looking  you 
straight  in  the  face,  see, 
telling  you  what  to  do,  but 
what  they're  really  saying 
is  coming  at  you  from  both 
sides. 

That's  an  eighteen- year  old  draftee 
talking.  He's  from  Ohio,  he's  stationed 
at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  and 
he's  sitting  in  the  town  of  Columbia 
talking  to  the  kind  of  girl  you  don't 
usually  find  in  Southern  Army  towns. 
She's  there  because  she  thinks  being 
against  the  war  means,  among  other 
things,  being  for  his  right  to  live  and  do 
what  he  wants  to  with  his  life- -and 
that,  if  you  believe  that,  you  begin 
witli  a draftee's  here-and-now,  in  Shlts- 
ville,  South  Carolina,  by  opening  the  on- 
ly place  In  town  where  he's  treated  like 
a human  being,  where  he  can  sit  and 
rap  to  people  who  will  listen,  and  where 
he's  likely  to  see  a real  smile.  It’s 
called  the  UFO  Coffee  House.  I just 
came  back  from  eight  months  spent 
helping  to  make  it  happen. 

The  clientele  are  hillbillies  and  black 
men  from  the  ghetto,  college  dropouts 
or  forceouts)  and  would-be  tiippies. 
In  their  fantasies  they  are  Peter  Fonda 
or  Steve  McQueen  or  maybe  even  Jimi 
Hendrix.  They  have  come  to  Fort  Jack- 
son  from  all  over,  but  seem  to  arrive 
in  waves,  big  concentrations  at  different 
times  from  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Appalachia,  with  only  a few  things 
in  common  before  the  shared  hell  of 
Basic  Training  draws  them  together. 

More  than  not  are  from  poor  back- 
grounds. They’re  stuck  in  a town  which 
celebrates  its  enthusiasm  for  the  war 
with  annual  parades  (to  the  average  sol- 
dier that  means  preparing  for  an  inspec- 
tion) and  clip  joint  diamond  palaces,  but 
not  so  much  as  a military  discount  at 
the  movies.  The  Girl  At  Home  comes 
alive  in  locker  room  stories  and  wallet 
photos,  whether  or  not  she  gave  them  a 
tumble  back  in  Philly.  Even  after  they 
can  come  into  town  In  civvies,  they're 


step  around  them  like  empty  muSra  I! 
bottles  in  doorways.  muscatel 


It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  al- 
most  none  of  them  wants  to  be  there  Even 
with  the  Incredible  indoctrination  the 
are  given,  and  the  films  about  the  Com 
munist  menace  which  will  soon  beonour 
shores,  few  believe  in  the  war.  They  may 
be  there  out  of  some  twisted  sense  ot 
masculine  pride,  or  hecause  it  gets  them 
out  of  a house  with  eight  other  kids  in 
three  rooms,  but  for  the  most  they 
simply  had  no  choice  and  any  reason  Is 
a rationalization.  Deep  down--or  after  a 
couple  of  beers--they  know  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand  they  liave  been 
taught,  or  have  come  to  assume,  that  the 
peace  movement  is  against  THEM  for 
a look  of  real  shock,  you  just  can't  heat 
a buck  private  who  has  asked  what  the 
hell  a good-looking,  hip  girl  from  New 
York  or  San  Francisco  is  doing  in  this 
godforsaken  place,  and  been  told  she 
thought  he  was  getting  the  raw  end  of 
a rotten  war,  so  she  came  to  work  here, 

The  UFO  really  swings  on  a Saturday 
night,  chances  are  a trainee  peering 
through  the  door  will  see  up  to  a hundred 
soldiers  and  a sprinkling  of  local  people 
students,  girls  and  the  staff,  ail  snapping 
their  fingers,  clapping,  somethin  even 
spontaneously  dancing  between  the  tables 
or  in  front  of  the  counter.  The  large 
room  is  completely  filled  with  the  guitar 
and  voice  of  a short,  hunched-over  black- 
man  whose  face  glistens  with  sweat  -.vim. 
nb  belts  out  twenty-minute  rifts  of  fun) . 
old  blues  and  makes  up  lyrics  and  whole 
songs  from  the  stage.  His  name  Is  Drink- 
Small  and  sometime  soon  we' 11  bring  ldrr 
out  to  the  Bay  Area;  he's  In  a class  with 
Howlin’  Wolf  and  Big  Mama  Willie  Mie 
Thornton.  Meanwhile,  he  spends  week- 
ends in  his  home  town  of  Columbia  blow- 
ing the  minds  of  soldiers  that  got  the 
word  from  their  buddies  in  Basic:  the 
place  to  go  in  town  is  the  UFO 
And  Drink  isn’t  the  only  one  Phil 
Ochs  played  one  Saturday  night  to  three 
full  houses.  Jeff  Zinn,  a fine  young  rock 
singer-songwriter  from  Boston,  spent 
the  spring  as  musician  in  resident, 
living  on  subsistence.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  Joe  MacDonald,  I don't  think 
anyone  could  have  done  a better  “ Super- 
bird" the  night  Superjohnson  bowed  out 
of  the  race.  He  had  us  all  on  our  feet 
stomping  and  cheering  and  dancing  ar- 


Htmphill  turned  himself  in  (I  never 
ol  to  ask  why,  or  II  he  was  about  lo 
e caught)  and  was  assigned  to  the 
pedal  Processing  Detachment.  He  went 
WOL  again  in  March,  and  this  time 
ns  caught,  so  he  ended  up  In  the  stock- 
de.  He  was  shot  as  he  attempted  to  flee. 
I was  about  (o  ask  whether  he  had  tried 
> tilde  or  use  another  name,  or  whether 
e'd  just  allowed  himself  to  becaught,  but 
le  blond  soldier  interrupted.  “Excuse 
io,  ma'am."  (I'm  not  often  called 
lia'am'  since  1 look  about  18), “but  have 
ou  been  down  to  the  stockade?' 

•Hoy,  wait  a minute,  don't  ask  hsr 
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GI  DESERTERS:  NOTHING 
TO  LOSE  BUT  THEIR  CHAINS 


marvin  garson 

Eight  men  announced  their  desertion 
from  the  armed  forces  in  front  of  the 
television  cameras  at  Howard  Presby- 
terian Church  Monday. 

“You  wanna  hold  your  hand  up  in  the 
air  so  I can  see  the  chains?"  asked  the 
cameramen.  Each  man  was  chained  to  a 
priest  to  "symbolize  the  bonds  of  solid- 
arity and  brotherhood  between  all  men." 

“What  dey  holdin'  dem  chains  for?” 
asked  a black  child  who  didn't  have  a 
copy  of  the  press  release.  He  got  no 
answer  except  an  embarrassed  little 
laugh. 

The  group  moved  into  the  church, 
bringing  the  cameramen  with  them  Five 
soldiers,  two  sailors,  one  marine,  all 
AWOL,  the  oldest  of  them  23:  from  Deer 
Park.  NY;  Westport,  Conn.;  Roy,  Utah- 
Garland,  Texas.  San  Bruno.G'alilornia’ 
Fernandlna  Beach,  Florida,  Las  \egas: 
and  Atlanta. 

The  Reverend  Tom  Dietrich,  speaking 
for  the  elders  of  the  church,  announced 
a continuous  communion  service  of  wor- 
ship and  celebration  from  Monday  after- 
noon to  Wednesday  morning  (or  until  the 
MPs  came,  whichever  was  sooner) 

•We  will  tearfully  celeb.-jte,"  he  said, 
the  sacrifice  of  young  men  who  refuse 
_to  boar  arms  " Tlie.v  were  no  t.  ars 


instead,  much  tittering  and  false  hilarity 
from  lady  pacifists  cooing  over  “the 
young  men." 

The  court-martial  began  right  away, 
with  reporters  cross-examining  each 
man  in  turn,  not  disguising  their  cynic- 
ism. “What  organization  paid  for  your 
fare  here?"  Answer:  “It  came  out  of  my 
own  pocket."  Beautiful. 

- Triumphant  titters  from  the  lady  pac- 
ifists, serene  smiles  from  the  priests 
Ugly. 

Afterwards,  a discussion  about  tactics. 
Some  supporters  wanted  to  sit  down  in 
the  path  of  the  MPs.  After  a bit  of  dis- 
cussion, it  was  agreed  that  this  could  not 
be  considered  an  act  of  violence;  but  that 
it  should  be  discouraged  nevertheless 
since  it  would  distract  attention  from  the 
act  ol  conscience  “these young  men”  were 
performing. 

1 had  two  fantasies,  each  taboo: 

(1)  FBI  agents  or  federal  marshalls, 
w earing  business  suits,  enter  the  church, 
approach  "the  young  men"  and  beat  them 
with  pistol  butts,  wordlessly,  endlessly, 
while  the  priests  muster  up  brave  smiles 
and  the  ladies  giggle. 

(~)  We  liarricade  the  doors  and  priests 
the  MPs*  Wlnd-0WS  rifles,  waiting  for 


ound:  the  shaved-head  recruits,  the  me- 
dics who  help  run  the  coffee  house,  and 
us.  The  place  really  has  its  moments. 

It  also  has  its  quiet  afternoons,  “ ken 
soldiers  play  chess  or  put  on  Loretta 
Lynn  or  the  Supremes  or  Vanilla  Fudge 
records.  Or  they  browse  through  the 
magazine  rack  a local  university  student 
painted  in  psychedelic  splendor.  They 
find  the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek, 
underground  papers,  and  The  Vietnam 
GI,  a paper  put  out  by  anti-war  GIs  and 
veterans.  And  there's  time  for  the  peo- 
ple serving  coffee  and  cokes  to  sit  down 
and  talk  to  tables  full  of  draftees 

Everybody  on  the  staff  has  a differ*-r.t 
style.  Sometimes  Fred  would  sing  songs 
he'd  written  himself,  when  he  was  --'dl 
there.  All  of  us  listen  to  a lot  of  gripes 
and  fantasies  and  stories  about  “Nam 
from  guys  who' ve  been  there- -every -so 
often  throwing  in  questions,  moving  'he 
talk  about.  One  girl  sits  down  »i!;  3 
group  ol  hillbillies  and  when  they  >om- 
plain  about  training  and  not  being  abh- 
to  score  with  local  girls,  she  says. 
Army  really  has  you  by  the  balls,  doesn  1 
it?" 

The  Army  doesn’T  like  UFO  or  the ' h : - “ 
similar  coffee  houses  that  liavi-  op-m 
-nearotlier  bases.  Martha  Kaye  in  fat- 
igues, flanked  by  bird  colenels  i- 
thing  But  Barbara  Dane  throwing 
anti-war  songs  along  with  San  I ran1 1- 
Bay  Blues  for  a love-in  at  Fort  h- 
Texas,  that's  another.  It's  easy  to 
how  they  could  lump  together  w["  1 1 
“dangerous"  category  coffee  houses  • 
by  people  you’d  never  see  at  the 


continued  on  page  8 
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No  Room  For  Fuckups 


Heart  Tugging  Rally 


The  army  is  worried  about  the  "in- 
different, irresponsible,  ineffective  sol- 
diers it  is  keeping  at  the  Special  Pro- 
cessing Detachment  at  the  Presidio-- 
so  worried  it  wants  to  move  the  oper- 
ation outside  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Special  Processing  Detachment 
(SPD)  is  for  AWOL  soldiers  who  have 
surrendered  or  been  apprehended  in 
Northern  California  and  who  are  await- 
ing disposition  of  their  cases.  Not  many 
of  them  are  in  the  stockade,  according 
to  attorney  Aubrey  Grossman,  who  han- 
dles a heavy  load  of  military  cases. 

"The  stockade  is  already  holding  two 
or  three  times  its  capacity,  and  just  to 
keep  it  at  that  level  they"  ve  been  cutting 
six  month  sentences  down  to  fifteen 
days,"  he  says. 

Crossman  made  public  a memo  (see 
text  below)  from  Infantry  Colonel  Robert 
E'  McMahon  to  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral of  the  Sixth  Army,  dated  April  12. 
Army  spokesmen  were  unavailable  for 
comment. 

(0  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  re- 
quest that  the  Special  Processing  De- 
tachment (SPD)  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
1 isi  o be  transferred  to  a station  out- 
side of  metropolitan  San  Francisco. 

(2;  The  primary  reason  for  this  re- 
quest is  to  prevent  further  unfavorable 
criticism  of  the  Army  caused  by  in- 
different, irresponsible  ineffective  sol- 
diers awaiting  disposition  at  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  This  problem  is  acute 
oocause  the  Presidio  is  located  in  the 
'San  Francisco  area  where  the  press  is 
Particularly  inclined  to  give  (headline) 
attention  to  sensational  stories  involving 
the  Army. 

(2)  The  location  of  SPD  In  the  metro- 
politan San  Francisco  area  draws  the 
attention  of  those  elements  that  wish 
o degrade  the  Army  at  every  opportun- 
’ 2'  The  easy  access  from  the  city  of 
n Francisco  to  the  SPD  personnel  not 
only  permits,  but  encourages  the  two- 
.Naj  contact  of  troublemaker  elements 
in  the  service  with  the  press  and  other 
organizations  that  thrive  on  sensation- 
*sm.  It  even  appears  that  the  location 
ere  provides  a funnel  which  draws  of- 
— •"rv  ond  potential  offenders  from 
SAN  FRANCISCO  FXPRFSS  TIMES 


most  of  the  Western  states.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  a hub  of  communication  for 
the  area.  The  area  is  most  attractive 
from  a climate,  population  and  philo- 
sophy viewpoint.  The  Haight- Ashbury 
district  acts  as  a magnet  for  fugitives 
and  contributes  to  the  general  problem. 

(4)  A contributing  cause  to  the  recent 
adverse  publicity  has  been  the  group  of 
attorneys  to  whom  many  SPD  personnel 
have  turned  for  representation.  These 
lawyers  have  employed  techniques  bor- 
dering on  the  unethical  in  order  to  ach- 
ieve discharges  for  their  clients.  They 
have  made  charges  to  the  press  before 
investigating  their  validity.  Soldiers  have 
been  advised  to  go  AWOL  or  remain  out  of 
military  control  until  they  are  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  their  organizations,  and 
then  surrender  at  the  Presidio  so  they 
will  be  processed  here  in  the  atmosphere 
hostile  to  the  army. 

(5)  A secondary  reason  but  of  equal 
importance  is  the  increasing  number  of 
ineffectives  to  be  processed  at  SPD.  At 
inclosure  1 is  a tabulation  of  SPD  monthly 
strength  figures  for  July  1967  through 
March  1968.  (parentheses  not  In  letter 
124  people  July  1967  to  307  people  March 
1968).  As  indicated,  the  strength  is  pro- 
gressively increasing  and  in  the  preceed- 
ing  nine  months  the  total  strength  has 
increased  threefold.  The  Presidio  does 
not  have  adequate  facilities  nor  supervi- 
sory personnel  to  manage  a unit  of  this 
type  and  size.  Because  of  the  limited,  ex- 
tremely limited  facilities  on  this  post, 
only  the  most  serious  offenders  are  in- 
carcerated. The  majority  of  the  offenders 
are  housed  within  C Company,  U.S.  Army 
Garrison,  and  in  the  same  facility  in 
which  enlisted  personnel  with  good 
records  are  housed.  The  morale  effect 
upon  these  good  men  is  deleterious. 

(6)  I am  concerned  that  the  SPD  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  climb  as  it  lias 
during  the  past  nine  months.  We  have 
already  exceeded  our  capacity  to  ade- 
quately handle  such  numbers.  The  po- 
tential of  serious  disciplinary  problems 
because  of  the  concentration  of  such  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  constant  conversa- 
tion with  local  organizations  and  news 
media,  prompts  me  to  request  yourspe- 
ial  consideration. 


lenny  of  the  past 

The  Resistance  spon- 
sored a heart -tugging  rally 
for  the  Boston  Four  (for- 
merly Five),  who  were  just 
sentenced  to  2 years  in 
jail  plus  fines  in  Boston 
Federal  Court.  The  case 
will  come  up  for  appeal 
NEXT  YEAR. 

Eleven  draft  cards  were  burned  with 
great  difficulty,  which,  rumored  The 
Chronicle  was  due  to  a NEW!  chemical 
substance  in  the  card,  Intentionally  de- 
signed by  our  government  to  thwart  this 
very  kind  of  public  display.  To  “prove" 
that  draft  cards  were  burned  and  not 
just  any  piece  of  paper,  the  remains  of 
the  cards  were  mailed  to  pansy  Ramsey 
Clark,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States 

Peter  Scott,  UCB  Professor  of  English, 
long  a pleasant  well  bred,  read,  speech- 
maker  and  worker  for  peace  was  speak- 
ing out:  ‘There  is  still  anantl-war  move- 
ment!" 

Two  sunburnt  faces  I recognized  from 
the  Berkeley  Barricades  winced:  "He 
sounds  like  he's  not  sure." 

Scott  was  telling  everybody  that  the 
war  isn't  over  and  started  to  really  cook. 
Behind  him  rose  the  Federal  Building, 
San  Francisco's  monument  to  The  Resis- 
tance. 

He  was  sounding  angry,  enraged,  fri- 
ghtened and  alone,  his  face  turning  red 
as  he  shouted,  -‘The  genuine  anti-war 
movement  is  THIS..  There  is  no  simpler 
moral  choice.. .The  government  has  lied, 
lied,  LIED!"  How  true. 

The  audience  was  composed  of  abom 
300'  good-looking,  calm  people.  They 
glanced  from  side  to  side  and  after  a 
while  broke  up  Into  smaller  conversa- 
tion groups,  which  went  on  talking  even 
during  the  draft  card  burnings  them- 
selves. 


The  applause,  cheers  and  jeers  were 
embarrassingly  scattered.  I searched  for 
the  reason  and  found  two  signs:  “We, 
too,  are  guilty  of  Dr.  Spook' s crimei 
Respect  for  Life,"  and,  -Resistance 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

Brian  Drolet,  San  Francisco  Resis- 
tance organizer,  said,  “YOU  can  speak 
out... to  de- sanctify  the  draft." 

A church  person  came  up  with  some- 
thing called;  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Then  up  stepped  crewcut  Reverend 
Arthur  Melville,  ordained  Maryknoll 
priest,  who  spent  seven  years  in  Guat- 
emala before  being  expelled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1967  for  allegedly  aiding  the  anti- 
government  guerrillas.  “He  fled  to 
Mexico  where  he  was  jailed,  beaten, 
threatened  with  death  and  illegally  de- 
ported to  the  U.S.  In  April." 

"There  are  Green  Berets  in  Guate- 


mala like  Vietnam  seven  years  ago." 
He  was  for  overthrowing  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

"We  throw  napalm  on  the  Guatemalan 
people,  .they  fear  us,  but  they  go  on." 

The  first  non- cooperator  took  his 
place,  nervous,  smiling.  "1  am  eight- 
een and  will  not  register  for  the  draft.' 
His  father  spoke  next,  proud,  reli- 
gious man.  “1  have  instructed  my  son 
never  to  kill  " 

There  was  more:  “ I cannot  obey  a 
command  which  Is  so  offensive  to  my 
way  of  life."  He  had  walked  out  of  the 
Oakland  induction  center  three  hours 


before. 

-While  the  card  burns,  think  of  the 
human  flesh  being  burned  In  Vietnam," 

“Speak  for  yourself,"  said  a man's 
wife.  He  was  unable  to  appear. 

Someone,  I couldn’t  tell  if  he  was 
Right,  Left  or  apolitical,  screamed, 
“Horseshitl"  The  Lady  pretended  not 
to  notice. 

Brian  asked  for  more  cards.  “More 
cards?'  Two  volunteers. “It's  been  a day 
of  celebration.  Good-bye." 

The  Resistance  has  moved  again,  this 
time  from  being  a church  to  a sect. 
That  night,  the  Resistance  held  a meet- 
ing at  the  Hearth,  their  San  Francisco 
headquarters,  and  began  considering  a 
new  approach. 
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SDS  CONVENTION 
MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE 


ann  gordon 

(Iron.  Connections,  Madison  Wise  )-- 
The  first  thing  yoii'H  need  to ^ order 
to  understand  the  Convention  of  Students 
for  a Democratic  Society  is  a glossary. 
PROGRESSIVE  LABOR  PARTY(PL).  a 
Marxist- Leninist  party  which  believes 
that  the  focus  of  the  new  left  should 
be  on  the  traditional,  Industrial  work  ng 
rlass  which  has  historically  been  the 

source  ol  revolutions.  Most  of  Its  mem- 
bers are  also  In  SDS,  where  It  functions 
as  a cohesive  group. 

WORKER-STUDENT  ALLIANCE  (famil- 
iarly known  as  the  student-worker  al- 
liance): shorthand  for  the  program  of 
I’L  which  Is  chronically  raised  at  SDS 
meetings,  and  prollflcclly  at  this  parti- 
cular one.  Its  core  is  student  support  of 
strikes  and  work  In  factories  to  get  to 
know  laborers. 

NEW  WORKING  CLASS:  a definition  of  a 
new  class  (which  might  have  revolution- 
ary potential)  made  up  of  teachers,  social 
workers,  engineers,  and  other  techno- 
crats. It  Is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  which  automation  has  brought 
In  the  role  of  production  In  the  economy. 
Some  members  of  SDS  offer  it  as  THE 
theory  for  the  new  left. 

UP  AGAINST  THE  WALL  MOTHER- 
!•  UCKERS:  an  SDS  chapter  functioning  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  In  New  Vork  City, 
.tracing  Its  ancestry  to  all  true  Anar- 
chists, and  noted  for  its  guerrilla  humor 
on  the  streets  and  In  conventions. 
REGIONS:  vague  geopolitical  areas  which 
this  year  were  popular  amongSDS  mem- 
bers as  descriptive  of  the  units  for  de- 
centralized organization  e.g.  LA  region, 
Niagra  region,  Texas- Oklahoma  region. 
Some  regions  actually  do  exist  with  re- 
gional olflces  and  staff--others  are  fig- 
ments of  the  Imagination. 

INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  CADRES: 


A ohrase  used  to  describe  the  relation- 
ship (external)  of  PL  to  SDS  and  (toternal) 
of  highly  organized  caucuses  which  do  not 
represent  any  orgaiizatlon  other  than 
SDS  but  operate  coherently  within  the 
organization. 

KARL  MARX:  a bearded  radical  Every- 
man who  said  everything  to  everybody  if 
we  just  didn't  use  different  translations 
CONSTITUENCIES:  groups  of  people  with 
Identifiable  life-styles  (q.v.)  around 
which  they  could  be  organized  (q.  -) 
if  anyone  could  figure  out  who  they  are 
and  what  they  want. 

LIFE  STYLES:  the  way  you  get  out  ol 
bed  in  the  morning  combined  w th  your 
relation  to  the  means  of  production  and 

your  attitude  to  your  father. 

ORGANIZE:  the  way  a radical  gets  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  combined  with  his 
relation  to  the  people  and  his  attitude  to 
his  father. 

Next.it  would  help  If  you  had  an  Idea 
about  the  theatrics  of  plenary  sessions. 
The  SDS  convention  hall  resembled  at 
times  a circus,  a national  political  con- 
vention a la  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
a livestock  show,  or  the  First  Inter- 
national. On  the  stage  were  the  red 
flag,  traditional  socialist  and  labor  flag, 
and  ’ the  black  flag  of  the  .Anarchist, 
Anarchist  members  were  identified  by 
black  headbands;  socialists  by  red  arm 
bands  which  appeared  on  the  third  day. 
Members  laden  with  assorted  literature 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  room,  lined 
up  at  microphones  to  take  part  in  mass 
■discussions,"  lobbied  in  corners, 
jumped  on  the  stage  to  sit  behind  the 
chairman  rather  than  in  front,  slept  on 
the  uncomfortable  chairs,  and  sometimes 
listened.  The  mood  was  occasionally 
accentua'ed  by  the  guerrilla  theatre  of 
th?  women's  liberation  group  or  by  the 
Motherfuckers:  Item,  a trashcan  over 


ON  TO  TONIGHT.  WILL  W£  HAVE  TO  PAY 


o 

o 


FOR  TODAY? 

(a  letter  to  Berkeley) 
listening 

to  tender  safeties  of  my  cell 
I know  the  want 
to  tell  you  how  it  is 
with  anarchists 

who  catch 
within  the  links 
of  holy  law 

the  need  to  shout 
I AM  / HERE 

O waiting  for  Free 
this  night  this  night 
seared  with  my 
still-contained  blood 

would  die  with  you 
perishable  in  a sanctity 
whose  statues  carved 
the  flesh  of 

black-brown-red  hands 

this  veil  upon  my  head 
is  black  flag 
hanged 

in  tender  safeties  of  my  cell 

--Sister  Mary  Pacifica 
3 July  1968 


the  head  of  a member--“I  nominate 
this  trashcan  for  National  Secretary  You 
can  put  all  your  so-called  legislation 

toBut’it'sXalso  only  fair  to  let  you  know 
that  the  tone  of  the  week  was  more 
serious  than  last  year's  convention 
where  water  pistols  were  the  conspicuous 
issue  People  wanted  to  ‘talk  politics  , 
it  had  been  an  exciting  and  serious 
year  Everyone  wanted  to  know  more 
about  Columbia;  people  wanted  to  talk 
about  and  figure  out  France.  Two  large 
groups  within  SDS  were  pushing  for 
student  attention  to  labor- -the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  and  the  “Marcusltes 
and  people  were  interested  in  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  approaches.  Structural 
changes  for  SDS  were  proposed  with 
similar  emphasis  on  strengthening  re- 
gions but  developed  from  quite  obviously 
different  political  philosophies  and  point- 
ing toward  different  ultimate  forms  for 
mass  political  movements.  There  was 
a position  paper  on  ideas  for  organi- 
zing within  urban  areas  which  challenged 
the  belief  of  PL  and  others  that  the 
vanguard  of  any  revolution  had  to  be 
the  traditional  working  class.  There  were 
people  with  campus  experiences  and 
people  with  factory  experience  and  people 
with  experiences  among  middle  class 
teachers  and  social  workers.  There 
were  exciting  ideas  floating  in  the  work- 
shops--in  the  media  workshop  for  ex- 
ample, we  talked  about  the  potential  of 
radio/tapes  and  films  for  movement 
communication  and  education  with  people 


Free  People. 

But  with  all  this  thinking  and  excite- 
ment there  were,  at  last  count,  only 
three  moments  of  unity  during  the  week. 
Number  one.  Convention  policy  required 
that  all  representatives  of  mass  media 
stand  and  identify  themselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  plenary.  The  seventh 
reporter  to  do  so  on  Thursday  said 
-Detroit  News."  -They’re  on  strike," 
someone  said.  Within  seconds  seven  hun- 
dred people  were  on  their  feet  chant- 
ing “Out!  Out!  Out!"  The  reporter  hesi- 
tated, made  a gesture  toward  the  micro- 
phone, turned  and  left  the  room.  A 
momentary  alliance  between  workers 
and  students. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  in  local 
chapters  of  SDS,  in  itsquarterly  National 
Council  meetings,  and  this  year  in  its 
National  Convention,  about  the  rhetoric 
to  which  the  membership  appears  to  be 
addicted.  The  criticism  ranges  from 
charges  of  sloppy  thinking  cam  . flaged  un- 
der fancy  words  to  charges  of  impeding 
communication  with  those  new  people 
who  come  to  the  organization  out  of 
curiosity  and  interest.  Like  sociolo- 
gists, SDS  limits  itself  by  a language  for 
experts.  What  was  most  evident,  in  retro- 
spect, at  the  recent  convention,  however, 
was  the  role  that  rhetoric  played  with- 
in the  organization  of  emphasizing  diver- 
sity at  the  expense  of  finding  the  common 
grounds  for  building  a political  move- 
ment. 

Anger  and  bitterness  characterized 
many  debates  and  were,  in  part,  a re- 
flection of  legitimate  differences  within 
SDS,  But  the  endurance  of  an  organization 
which  tolerates  these  differences  de- 
pends on  open  exchange  of  positions. 
Name-calling  and  the  dismissal  of  ideas 
as  “bad  politics" erected  barriers  to 
development  of  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases  as  anti-imperialist,  anti-cap- 
italist, and  anti-racist  on  which  most 
members  can  agree  as  characterizing 
the  type  of  political  movement  they  are 
trying  to  build.  Those  were  just  words 
thrown  around  with  random  meanings. 

No  important  resolutions  of  policy  or 
structure  were  passed  by  this  conven- 
tion in  large  part  because  debates  and 
voting  became  inextricably  tangled  in 
intra-organizational  struggles.  The  ba- 
sis for  these  struggles  was  not  always 
clear,  especially  to  the  unaffiliated. 
One  example  of  this  unclarified  diver- 
sity was  the  antipathy  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
and  Up  Against  the  Wall  Motherfuckers. 
It  is  funny  10  watch  the  Motherfuckers 
play  with  PL:  they  have  a sense  of  fun 
about  their  politics  which  is  lifesaving 
at  enUo;.-  u they  literally  le  isi- 


PL--a  group  never  accused  of  having  a 
sense  of  humor.  The  Motherfuckers  are 
Anarchists  working  on  the  basis  of  close 
friendship,  eomraderie  and  trust- -in 
affinity  groups.  Their  free-wheeling 
“life-style"  - appearance,  likes,  dress, 
language,  and  again,  humor  - are  suited 
to  their  philosophy  and  their  base  in 
the  East  Village.  The  Progressive  La- 
bor  Party  takes  its  role  as  a revolution- 
ary party  _ very  seriously,  looks  ,>  r> 
straight,  talks  and  lives  straight,  Is 
interested  in  organizing  the  working 
people  of  the  country.  They  have  tuu 
own  form  of  tightness  and  cohesion 
which  is  directly  related  to  their  goals 
and  the  kinds  of  contacts  and  frlendsliips 
they  hope  to  develop  in  their  work. 

Those  differences  in  style  and  poli- 
tical form  appear  again  in  their  poli- 
tical programs.  The  Motherfucker?  ->.■ 
the  form  of  a revolutionary  party  "bour- 
gols"  and  anti  communitarian.  They  ai  - 
gue  that  a revolution  on  economo  is- 
sues is  no  revolution.  They  speak 
building  a world  for  the  "Total"  human 
being,  for  freeing  the  individual  from 
socially  imposed  psychological  and  cu - 
tural  repressions.  The  "task  mus  «■ 
to  form  a new  cultural  whole  in  " 
social  control  is  returned  to  the  il 
pie...'  Progressive  Labor,  work*"& 
the  theory  that  the  source  of  revolutlc  - 
is  the  working  class,  judges  other  pu 
tical  groups  by  the  way  in  whic  1 
actions  are  seen  by  the  working : c 
if  the  Motherfuckers  will  alienate  > 
ers  from  left  ideas- -and  by  the  focus  ^r 
revolution  which  other  groups  s 
“...we  realize  that  U S.  imperialism  >- 
based  on  class  exploitation  an  ■-  ^ 

defeat  it  in  the  long  run  and  < v 
win  immediate  struggles  again-' 
we  must  ally  with  our  ' lass  a 
the  working  class  " The  V.uther  m 
have  not  convinced  I’L  lll3t 
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Folk  Camp  At 
Sweet’s  Mill 


CRASH  PAD 
BUSTED 

lenny  of  the  past 


sandy  darlington 


Twenty  four  people  were  arrested  !». 
Berkeley  because  they  triecj  to  get  a good 


would  you  like  to  go  to  a folk  m isle 
.,m),  in  the  Sierras  for  a weekend  or 

nine  d-»ys.  on  a 240  acre  r3nch  ab0Ut 
"o  miles  from  Fresno  where  you  can 
out,  Pick  and  sing,  swim  and 
eenerally  bop  around  in  the  woods? 

Well  then,  it's  Sweets  Mill  for  you 
TV  weekend  is  July  26-28.  It's  be- 
in  ‘ stretched  out  this  year  through 
the  following  week,  and  on  the  next 
weekend  there  will  be  a Fiddle,  Banjo 
and  String  Band  Contest.  It’s  a non- 
profit thing,  but  it  does  cost  money, 
$20  for  the  weekend  and  $10  a day  for 
(he  rest.  Food  is  Included. 

Resident  folksles  Include  Rosalie 
Sorrels,  Mark  Spoelstra,  Larry  Hanks, 
Dr  Humbead's,  Sandy  and  Jeanie  Dar- 
lington, the  Diesel  Ducks,  Kathy  and 
Carol  and  myriads  more.  For  fur- 
ther info,  call  527-3655  (Berkeley). 

Y'all  come. 


(ft&  KITCHEN 

I oourmet  cookwa  supplies 


2511  Charvung  Way 
Berkeley  KI 8 2645 
rn  Mon-Sat.  lib.  Tfiurs.  6 9 


night's  sleep.  They  were  discovered 
"trespassing"  by  a campus  cop  in  an 
abandoned  house  a few  doors  up  Haste 
from  the  discredited,  unfair-to-labor 
Forum  Restaurant.  The  house  Is  owned 
by  the  University. 

It  happed  Sunday  night  and  all  but  one 
of  Berkeley’s  latest  form  of  criminal 
was  given  a twenty  day  sentence,  sus- 
pended. The  one  remaining  pleaded  NOT 
GUILTY 

It's  more  involved  than  that.  Since  the 
Free  Church  moved  into  its  new  home  on 
Durani,  they  have  been  unable  to  provide 
crash  pads  for  young  people  in  town. 
They're  open  from  12  noon  to  10  pm  and 
are  able  to  allow  only  four  places  to 
sleep  there. 

So  it  was  the  new  Berkeley  Commune 
of  the  street  to  which  people  in  need  had 
to  go. 

The  Persian  Fuckers,  a group  within 
the  Commune,  said:  "Our  enemy  is  the 
University.  They're  trying  to  dehydrate 
the  area  by  buying  up  everything." 

“We  need  space  to  congregate.  The 
Forum  should  be  turned  intoa  movement 
restaurant." 

“Come  to  Liberated  Zone  Number  One, 
for  a rest  on  the  carpet  and  a cup  of 
“ samovar."  And  support  the  flower  stand, 
also  in  front  of  Cody's. ..he  is  a man  of 
the  street.” 

Actually,  the  Berkeley  Commune 
seems  to  spend  all  of  its  time  on  the 
street,  an  entirely  new  political  devel- 
opment in  a town  full  of  revolution-pro- 
moting offices  and  clerks. 

"This  is  a revolution  of  the  heart,  sex 
and  the  alienated.,  do  the  tilings  with 
the  people,"  he  grinned  over  his  bushy 
mustache,  and  went  on  talking  in  sini- 
ster Persian  tones  until  1 made  liim 
stop. 


2^11  Oaanmnd 

berxeley 

groovy  clothes 
from,  all  over+ 

millions  of  loose 


jewels  - 
essences  and. 
artifacts  -c 


1409  Haigkt 
San  Francisco 


Which  Side  Are  You  On, 
Citizens,  In  the  15- 
Year  Battle  Between 
Monopoly  Book  Black - 
listers  and  James  Drought  ? 
You  Watched  Paul  Robeson 
Fight  To  His  Death,  You 
Were  Silent  All  Those 
Years  On  Woody  Guthrie, 
Now  Watch  It  All  Again ! 

Dick  Johnson 

Homeowner' s Insurance 
845-3941 


HANDMADE  CLOTHES  A THINGS  PEOPLE 
MAKE  GROOM ES  FOR  PAD  A.  BOD  . 
BRING  YOURS BUY  ours::::: 


Tuesday  through  Saturday 


]718  University  Ave  Berkeley 


photo  by  Jeffrey  Blankfort 


Persian  Fuckers  Strike  Forum 


gerry  stone 

One  of  the  plcketers  at  the  Forum  on 
Friday  was  carrying  a sign  that  said; 
"forum  ...  a marketplace  or  public 
place  . . . forming  the  center  of  public 
business  or  activity,"  which  Is  Webster’s 
definition,  The  Forum  coffeehouse  on 
Telegraph  and  Haste  in  Berkeley  has  been 
just  that  for  a long  time,  partly  because 
the  management  has  recognized,  maybe 
subconsciously,  that  they  run  a forum 
as  well  as  a restaurant.  Even  In  the 
riots,  when  the  Forum  was  closed  for 
business,  It  was  open  as  a haven  for 
people  chased  by  the  pigs,  Free  coffee, 
washcloths  and  water  (to  wipe  away  tear 
gas)  given  out. 

But  the  management  is  not  the  owners, 
and  on  Friday,  July  12,  the  owners  iired 
the  manager  and  eight  employees  who 
had  kept  the  place  open  during  the  riots. 

The  Forum  (and  a lot  of  other  places 
on  Telegraph  that  employ,  and  underpay, 
foreign  students  who  are  scared  to  kick 
back  because  they  don't  have  work  per- 
mits) has  fired  people  (or  Insufficient 
reasons  before,  but  this  time  people 
acted. 

The  fact  that  five  of  the  guys  fired  are 
Persians  sparked  the  action;  the  leftest 
of  the  Persian  students  (and  ex-students) 
in  Berkeley  are  a pretty  close-knit  rev- 
olutionary gang.  Tiie  firings  came  down 
Friday  morning.  By  Friday  noon  people 
were  sitting  around  the  rug  that  the  Per- 
sian Fuckers  (as  they  call  themselves) 
roll  out  in  front  of  Cody's  every  after- 
noon, making  signs  and  proselytizing 
people  walking  by. 

At  about  1:30,  a dozen  people  walked 
across  the  street  and  started  picketing. 
Reaction  was  immediate  and  overwhelm- 
ing— by  2:30,  the  Forum  was  not  only 
empty,  but  the  original  plcketers  were 
back  sitting  on  the  rug,  drinking  tea  out 
of  the  Persian  Fuckers'  samovar,  and 
watching  a second  shift  of  plcketers, 
about  three  dozen,  who  had  walked  up  and 

a fable: 


Joined  In.  “Pretty  good,”  said  a middle- 
aged  Trotskyist,  “but  how  long  can  you 
keep  It  up?" 

Long  enough.  Street  people  kept  the 
picket  lines  going,  the  organized  political 
groups  did  their  thing  (YSA  made  signs 
and  printed  leaflets;  PFP  sound  truck 
rapped  about  "Boycott  the  Forum"  as 
well  as  “Free  Huey"),  and  the  employees 
got  together  to  make  up  some  demands; 
reinstate  everyone  fired  since  1964; 
unionize  the  place;  give  the  employees 
three  meals  a day,  uniforms,  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  medical  Insurance,  two 
weeks  paid  holiday  a year,  and  a 50% 
raise;  and,  best  ol  all,  reduce  all  prices 
20%  Then  everyone  sat  back  and  waited 
for  the  absentee  owners,  two  doctors 
named  Humphrey  and  Abruzesse,  to  neg- 
otiate. 

Negotiations  started  Saturday  night; 
as  of  Sunday  noon,  when  this  was  written, 
the  owners  were  split.  Humphrey  was 
willing  to  give  In  to  mostoithedemands, 
but  Abruzesse  was  holding  out.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Forum  was  shut 
down. 

Saturday  night,  on  the  rug,  one  of  the 

Persian  Fuckers  said;  "After  we  get 
this  place,  we  go  after  the  Heidelberg, 
up  the  street.  They  hire  a guy  and  fire 
him  three  days  later  and  don't  pay  him 
and  he  doesn’t  dare  bitch  because  lie 
doesn't  have  a work  permit.  All  these 
fucking  businesses  on  the  street  are  like 
that.  Even  II  we  only  shut  'em  down  for 
a day  and  lose  it'd  be  worth  It  Just  to 
fuck  them  up." 

A white  hippie,  responding:  “Yeah, but 
we  supported  the  Forum  dudes  'cause 
they  sheltered  us  from  the  pigs.  These 
other  dudes  didn't  do  that,”  Another  cat: 
"No,  they  were  out  on  the  street  too. 
Come  on,  getting  fucked  over  Is  getting 
fucked  over,  We  don't  help  these  brothers 
out,  how  can  we  ...  . Shit,  man,  we 
gotta  stick  together." 

Yeah.  


THE  DROUGHT.  & HOW  THE  RAINS  CAME 


there  aren't  any  keys  anywhere. 

i went  to  the  locksmith 

& he  said  so 

i went  to  the  jeweler 

& he  said  so  too. 

so  i went  to  the  priest 

& he  said  ask  the  politician 

who  said  ask  god 

who  said  in  a deep  voice 

my  sun. 


“grow  your  own.” 
horoscope:  during  revolutionary 

activity  commerce  will 
be  disrupted, 
the  fighting  has  begun, 
they  have  already  attacked. 


don't  turn  in  yr.  gun. 
-richard  krech 
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(continued  from  page  G) 
class.  Each  group  dismissed  the  other 
(as  having  “bad  politics." 

None  of  this  Is  to  suggest  that  the 
Motherfuckers  were  the  only  source 
01  opposition  to  PL--a  quarter  of  the 
body  stood  to  chant  "PL  out!  PL  out! 
PL  outl”  on  friday--but  to  show,  through 
the  antipathy  of  the  two  most  well-de- 
fined groups  within  SDS,  the  way  In 
which  diversity  was  not  used  to  In- 
crease the  range  of  experience  and 
thought  but  to  drive  the  organization 
toward  an  uncomprehending  splinter- 
ing. The  nearest  thing  to  a debate  be- 
tween the  body  and  PL  came  during  a 
postponement  of  elections  on  frlday  ex- 
plicitly to  discuss  the  conflict.  People 
at  first  charged  that  PL  functioned  with- 
in SDS  In  a conspiratorial  way,  Inten- 
tionally destructive  of  the  movement,  and 
designed  to  retard  the  progress  of  SDS 
toward  a defined  revolutionary  group. 
PL  answered  with  counter-charges  un- 
til an  "Internal  cadre"  in  the  form  of 
a closed  caucus  which  had  been  con- 
spiring and  plotting  against  PL  was 
brought  to  light.  That  rendered  assaults 
Ineffective,  but  the  discussion  never 
readied  a probe  of  the  differences  be- 
tween I’L  and  other  SDS  members  on 
political  Issues. 

Moments  of  unity  two  and  three.  Voting 
for  national  officers  Is  a long,  standlng- 
in-llne  process.  To  endure,  we  sang 
beginning  with  the  "Red  Flag"  and  on 
through  the  Little  Red  Songbook  of  the 
Industrial  workers  of  the  World,  Marat/ 
Sade  special  chapter  songs,  and  an  ex- 
cellent rendition  of  an  Irish  revolution- 
ary song  by  the  chairman.  Flags  were 
waved  as  Motherfuckers,  PLers,  and 
general  run-of-the-mill  SDSers  linked 
arms.  A freewheeling  community. 

Before  getting  back  to  “work,"  a Mo- 
therfucker skit.  "You  all  know  that  a 
wedding  was  held  In  Fayerweather  at 
Columbia  during  the  strike.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  we  have  prepared  a wedding 
for  the  SDS  convention."  At  the  back  of 
the  hall  stood  two  men,  one  wearing  an 
orange  construction  helmet  and  work- 
shirt,  the  other  armed  with  a mortar- 
board and  diploma,  arm  In  arm.  "The 
alliance  between  the  worker  and  thestu- 
dent,’  quoth  the  rabbi  from  the  stage. 
The  aisle  was  cleared,  the  congregation 
sang  “Mere  Comes  the  bride,"  and  the 
ceremony  proceeded  with  blessings, 
readings  from  chairman  Mao  and  Bak- 
unin, and  a passionate  embrace.  The 
worker,  overwhelmedby  his  new  bride’s 
embrace,  leapt  off  the  stage,  and  charged 
from  the  hall  yelling  “Workers  of  the 
world  unlte/You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  students."  The  bride  rallied  fast 
and  ran  after  him  yelling,  "Walt,  wait, 

1 have  an  analysis."  The  rabbi  vanished 
and  the  red  and  black  flags  were  waved 
to  cheering  crowds. 

Students  for  a Democratic  Society  has 
not  had  a new  policy  statement  since  the 


Port  Huron  Statement,  written  In  1962, 
and  by  the  looks  of  this  latest  conven- 
tion, there  will  not  soon  be  another  one. 
Not  because  there  Is  no  one  with  the  ov- 
erview to  write  such  a document.  Not 
because  there  Is  no  need.  Not  because 
there  are  few  If  any  grounds  for  agree- 
ment. More  likely  because  there  is  a 
serious  refusal  to  admit  the  similari- 
ties and  grounds  of  common  belief  In 
SDS  While  on  ‘.he  one  hand  fighting  to 
avoid  tne  destructive;,  factionalism  of 
left-wing  groups  In  this  country  and  a- 
broad,  SDS  members  resist  committing 
the  organization  to  a “line"  which  might 
(a)  turn  off  a lot  of  current  or  potential 
membership,  or  (b)  restrict  the  response 
of  the  organization  to  changing  condi7 
tions  and  attitudes.  But  diversity  outdid 
Itself  at  this  convention. 

SDS  can  probably  endure  almost  any 
form  of  chaos  and  factionalism  at  the 
center  because  Its  strength,  if  it  lies 
anywhere,  Is  on  the  local,  chapter  level 
where  people  are  responding  not  to  direc- 
tives from  any  central  or  higher  up 
group  of  people  but  to  their  own  ex- 
periences. It  can  continue  to  act  lo- 
cally In  ways  which  heighten  critical 
thinking,  which  raise  Important  issues 
ol  power  relationships,  of  the  lives 
people  lead  In  this  kind  of  society, 
and  to  build  confrontations  which  Il- 
lustrate their  thinking  and  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  people  taking  the  po- 
wers which  control  their  lives.  But  if 
these  local  advances  and  actions  are 
going  to  amount  to  anything  more  than 
random  skirmishes  and  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  develop  a coherence  of  purpose 
and  goals  which  can  change  the  society, 
then  the  organization' s diversity  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  develop  in  ways  which 
further  the  thinking  of  the  member- 
ship and  augment  the  thinking  of  lo- 
cal groups.  As  one  convention  parti- 
cipant put  It,  "We’ve  got  to  get  our 
shit  together  so  tha*.  it  all  hits  the 
fan  at  the  same  time." 


Stanford  A 
Fire  Hazard 


Stanford  University’s  new  President, 
Robert  A.  Glaser,  has  been  approached 
privately  by  Medical  School  faculty  mem- 
bers asking  him  not  to  set  up  his  office 
in  the  Medical  School  building,  accord- 
ing to  fairly  reliable  sources. 

The  office  of  outgoing  President  Wal- 
lace Sterling  was  destroyed  by  an  ar- 
sonlst--the  third  case  of  arson  at  Stan- 
ford this  year--and  the  Medical  School 
faculty  Is  reportedly  worried  that  the 
new  president's  office  would  be  a simi- 
lar fire  hazard. 


uso 


continued  from  page  4 
love-ins  In  Army  towns,  and  a “medita- 
tion’' over  doubts  about  the  war,  which 
was  attempted  this  spring  by  soldiers  in 
the  Post  Chapel  at  fort  Jackson. 

Of  course,  they're  up  tight.  So  there's 
been  a lot  of  surveillance  on  the  coffee 
houses,  and  questioning  of  people  who 
frequent  them.  Also  a lot  of  petty  har- 
rassment--1964  Mississippi  style.  Un- 
heard-of penalties  for  petty  infractions 
of  Post  driving  privileges.  Switching  of 
duty  assignments  to  unpleasant  hours  and 
shitwork  jobs.  Having  Company  Com- 
manders list  the  coffee  house  along  with 
local  whorehouses  as  “undesirable." 

But  the  guys  continue  to  come  to  the 
UFO  and  to  Mad  Anthony's  Headquarters 
(Waynesvllle,  Missouri)  and  the  Oleo 
Strot  (Killeen,  Texas).  What  was  origi- 
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nally  three  people  starting  one  coffee 
house  with  the  help  of  a handful  of  sym- 
pathetic contributors  has  now  grown  In- 
to a Summer  of  Support:  three  coffee 
houses  and  a central  office  in  Chicago 
run  by  Rennie  Davis.  They  raise  money, 
publicize,  arrange  speclalentertalnment 
(like  Barbara  Dane  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  Oleo  Strot  love- In)  and  provide 
legal  support,  communication  and  the 
like.  Their  job  isn't  easy.  It’s  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  most  people  who  want  to 
do  anything  against  the  war  are  giving 
their  money  or  energy  to  McCarthy. 

So  S O S needs  support  too-- maybe 
yours.  For  the  summer,  and/or  fall, 
more  than  anything  else,  people  are 
needed.  Couples  are  especially  good,  be- 
cause it's  not  easy  for  a woman  who  is 
alone  to  deal  night  after  night  with  guys 
whose  chief  perceived  problem  is  that 
they  can't  get  laid  (the  irony  alone  is 
hard  to  handle).  Some  of  the  women's 
rights  groups  have  said  they  thought  the 
project  was  inherently  chauvinistic  and 
that  it  sounded  like  women  wind  up  as 
ornaments  who  do  shitwork  on  the  side. 
Oe  organizer  I know  has  referred  to 
it  from  the  outset- -just  because  he  knows 
how  to  raise  my  hackles- -as  Pimps  and 
Prostitutes  for  Peace.  As  1 see  it.  these 
have  hardly  been  realities  of  theproject, 
but  they  are  potential  difficulties  that 
have  to  recognized  and  dealt  with  by 
each  stafi.  A woman  with  a sense  of 
herself  can  do  it;  we  made  it  lor  eight 
months.  But  not  only  is  it  easier  on 
everyone  psychologically  to  have  a cou- 
ple, but  there  is  just  a lot  more  lati- 
tude for  a girl  who  doesn’t  have  to  deal 
all  the  tune  with  the  question  of  her  own 


eligibility. 

Seven  months  in  Columbia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, have  convinced  me  that  this 
work  will  matter,  this  this  creation  ol 
a counter-environment  right  between  the 
paws  of  the  paper  tiger  is  Just  a ecin- 

ning  in  the  same  sense  that  the  earl;,  work 

in  the  South  laid  the  foundation  for  things 
that  are  only  coming  to  fruition  now 
The  possibilities  are  almost  limn:-- 
each  coffee  house  takes  on  its  own  mood 
and  style,  according  to  the  people  "ho 
run  it,  the  kinds  of  soldiers  and  i > il 
people  who  frequent  it,  and  the  p s 
they  are  from. 

Especially  needed  are  those  witn 
performing  ability  (singing,  guitar,  t'1'  [' 
rilla  theatre),  people  with  coffee  house 
or  restaurant  experience,  or  s[w 
skills  like  bookkeeping,  carpentr. 
sound  equipment  savvv.  Above  all. 
anyone  who  has  been  in  the  miller) 
.And  of  course,  people  who  like  to  r ip 
and  can  listen.  S O S can  pay  travel 
expenses  and  a subsistence  wage 

Obviously  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  you 
want  to  think  and  talk  seriously  ■> '• 11 
before  doing  it.  There  are  a lot  of  ques- 
tions, espec  ially  for  women.  If  yu 
interested,  three  people  now  in  t'"'  : 
Area  started  the  UFO;  one  or  more 
us  will  gladly  spend  time  with  ah>">" 
who  thinks  they  might  want  to  ° 
would  like  to  help  in  some  othei  " • ■ 
such  as  performers  doing  3 " ‘ , 

gig  or  people  giving  money  or  equii " ' 
or  doing  fund  raising.  For  more 

rmation.  please  contact  Donna  Mu  kief 

at  387-7087  (Il  I’m  not  there,  ■ 
niessage  or  drop  a note  to  me  s 
Clay  St.,  c/o  Nixon).  . — - 


frank  bardacke 

Just  when  it  seemed  that  Americans 
could  tolerate  no  more  disasters,  the  1968 
Major  League  All-  Star  Game  came  along. 
It  was  advertised  as  a “classic”  whose 
potential  for  greatness  was  obvious:  all- 
star  teams  playing  in  Houston’s  Astrodome 
before  a record  television  audience.  We 
were  due  for  a national  celebration. 

All  the  pre-game  excitement  centered  on 
the  Astrodome.  The  five  restaurants,  two 
orivate  clubs,  gold  furnished  apartments 
(complete  with  bowling  alleys)  and  two 
million  dollar  scoreboard  made  the  Astro- 
dome "more  than  modern"  in  the  words 
of  the  T.V.  announcer.  Best  of  all  was  the 
rain.  It  was  raining  hard  in  Houston  on  the 
night  of  the  game,  but  there  would  be  no 
postponement.  Under  the  Astrodome  the 
playing  conditions  remained  “air  condi- 
tioned perfect”  just  as  they  always  do. 
Always. 

This  triumph  over  nature  should  have 
initiated  a happy  evening  of  American  enter- 
tainment. I was  in  my  parents'  home  in 
San  Diego  settled  comfortably  in  front  of 
the  television  set.  I imagined  that  Amer- 
icans everywhere  were  about  to  enjoy  an 
evening  in  front  of  the  tube.  No  funeral 
or  war  or  riot.  Just  a good  game  of  base- 
ball and  perhaps  a prodigious  feat  to  talk 
about  in  the  office  or  on  the  job  or  in  the 
street  the  next  day. 

Instead  the  country  was  treated  to  more 
calamity  and  defeat.  The  players  were 
catastrophically  inept.  They  set  records 
for  the  least  hits  by  one  team,  the  least 
hits  by  two  teams  combined,  the  least  runs 
scored  , and  the  most  strikeouts  by  two 


teams.  Many  of  the  pitchers  were  new- 
comers to  the  All-Star  game,  hardlyes- 
tablished  stars.  They  did  not  deserve  credit 
for  the  lack  of  hitting.  No,  it  was  not  good 
pitching- -the  hitting  was  simply  atrocious. 

The  All-Star  Game  only  made  clear  what 
Americans  have  sensed  all  season.  Ameri- 
can athletes  can  no  longer  hit  a baseball. 
With  the  season  half  over  there  are  only 
two  hitters  in  the  American  League  batting 
over  .300.  The  American  League  All-Star 
first  baseman,  Harmon  Killebrew,  is  not 
even  hitting  his  weight.  The  National  League 
hitters  are  doing  only  slightly  better. 

This  is  a time  of  despair  and  disruption, 
as  we  all  know.  The  nation  is  experiencing 
a "crisis  of  confidence,"  the  press  keeps 
telling  us.  How  does  the  chorus  go?  Ameri- 
cans see  no  way  out  of  their  racial  troubles, 
they  don't  know  how  to  end  the  war,  they  are 
afraid  of  their  children,  and  they  cannot 
understand  the  violence  within  themselves. 

And  now  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
.300  hitters.  Americans  can  no  longer  do 
well  the  one  thing  they  could  always  do 
superbly--play  baseball.  Fear  and  a sense 
of  shame  spreads  throughout  the  country. 
The  best  ballplayers  in  America  cannot’ 
hit.  What  has  become  of  us?  Young  singers 
cry  out  in  bewilderment: 

"Where  have  you  gone  Joe  DiMaggio?/ 
A lonely  nation  turns  her  eyes  to  you.” 
But  since  we  are  good  Americans  we  try 
hard  to  UNDERSTAND.  It  could  not  be  fate 
that  strikes  us  down.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  our  impotence.  We  call  on 
experts  to  explain  our  problems  so  that  we 
might  improve  ourselves. 

Sports  Illustrated  features  a series  by 
Ted  Williams  (the  last  .400  hitter)  telling 


the  secrets  of  hitting.  It  is  a regular 
Kerner  report.  Williams  lays  it  on  the 
line.  Today's  hitters  are  stupid,  they  lack 
purpose,  and  they  are  greedy.  Stupid  be- 
cause they  don't  study  the  pitchers.  Pur- 
poseless because  they  treat  baseball  as 
just  another  job--no  one  is  dedicated  to  the 
craft  of  hitting.  And  greedy  because  they 
are  all  trying  for  the  big  home  run  money, 
even  though  the  home  run  swing  ruins 
their  overall  hitting. 

Stupidity,  lack  of  purpose,  and  greed. 

So  America  adjusts.  Baseball  tries  des- 
perately to  recover.  The  cry  goes  out.  We 
need  new  solutions  . . . new  leadership 
. . . new  policies. 

Our  first  new  solution  is  gimmickry.  We 
can’t  hit  anymore,  but  we  can  still  make 
gadgets.  Grass  won't  grow  under  the  Astro- 
dome, so  it  is  covered  with  green  painted 
nylon  held  together  by  three  miles  of 
zipper.  The  two  million  dollar  scoreboard 
shows  cartoons  when  the  game  gets  boring. 
Fireworks  go  off  after  a home  run.  Mules 
cavort  in  the  outfield.  Clowns  fool  with  the 
umpires. 

But  gimmickry  is  not  enough.  There  is 
another,  truly  American,  answer  to  base- 
ball's problems:  expansion.  Four  new  teams 
are  being  added  this  year.  Baseball  is 
growing.  There  are  more  teams,  more 
games,  more  players,  more  countries.  We 
are  crossing  borders.  Bringing  baseball  to 
foreigners.  Montreal  has  been  awarded  a 
major  league  franchise.  Japan  will  get  one 
soon.  We  will  sell  our  product  every- 
where. We  will  show  the  game  to  the  world. 

But  who  is  going  to  teach  the  heathens  how 
to  hit? 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 
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Charles  tweed 


My  Aunt  Jewel  was  really  my  Mother's 
Aunt,  but  I called  her  my  own.  For  thirty- 
two  years  she  lived  behind  the  balcony  of 
the  Harris  Grand.  The  Harris  Grand  had 
been  built  by  Aunt  Jewel's  first  husband, 
whose  name  was  Harris.  He  was  a rich 
man,  people  said,  a millionaire.  They  showed 
me  a picture  of  him  standing  on  the  deck  of 
a huge,  block-shaped  yacht  in  Florida. 
"Jewel  of  Miami,”  the  yacht  was  called, 
after  my  Aunt.  Harris  the  millionaire 
beamed  proudly. 

If  that  was  true  then  Aunt  Jewel's  se- 
cond husband  must  have  spent  all  the  mo- 
ney, because  when  I knew  her  she  didn’t 
seem  to  have  much  left.  Maybe  it  was 
just  that  since  both  her  husbands  had  up 
and  died,  she  was  secretly  tired  of  high 
living. 

Aunt  Jewel  and  the  Harris  Grand  had 
lived  through  years  of  glory  and  then  shab- 
by decline,  pretending  everything  was  still 
the  same.  Aunt  Jewel  dyed  her  hair  red- 
dish brown  and  spread  flaming  rouge  over 
her  cheeks.  It  didn't  help  much,  because 
she  had  grown  plump  and  wrinkled,  and 
the  dye  made  her  hair  fall  out.  She  kept 
an  old  Buick  limousine,  a long,  black  car 
with  an  armrest  dividing  the  back  seat, 
and  two  chairs  that  folded  magically  from 
the  floor.  There  was  no  one  to  drive  it. 
Her  apartment  was  like  a time  machine. 

It  was  full  of  the  curious  things  that  old 
ladies  collect,  without  being  aware  that 

these  are  curious  things.  There  were  gold- 
foiled  bars  of  Packer  Tar  Soap  in  the  bath- 
room, thin,  flowery  rugs  in  the  living  room, 
oval-framed  faded  pictures  on  the  wall  with 
a picture-like  oil  painting  of  Brown  County 
in  the  Autumn,  and  a bedroom  chest  clut- 
tered with  oddly  shaped  bottles  of  medicine 
and  mineral  waters.  The  heavy  odor  of 
sweet,  old-lady  -scented  air  hung  over  ev- 
erything. Aunt  Jewel  was  big  on  air  puri- 
fication. 

I slept  at  Aunt  Jewel’s  perhaps  one  week- 
end a month.  She  put  thick  blankets  on  the 
living  room  couch,  with  a billowy  white  pil- 
low,  and  tucked  me  into  it.  It  was  nice,  be- 
ing away  from  home.  Then  she  would  go  into 
'"■i-  room  and  return  with  a BibR  . t-j  v<  .id 
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to  me.  Aunt  Jewel  couldn't  read  anything 
else  because  her  eyesight  was  poor.  But 
she  knew  the  Bible  by  heart.  ‘Now  Charles,” 
she  said,  "where  were  we  last  time?”  ‘I’m 
not  sure,”  I told  her.  Bible  readings  didnot 
thrill  me.  “Well,  it  doesn’t  make  much  diff- 
erence, " she  said,  "because  it's  all  good.” 

Aunt  Jewel’s  Bible  reading  inevitably  con- 
cluded with  a lesson  about  Russia.  ‘Do  you 
know  what  they  do  to  people  in  Russia?”  she 
asked.  ‘What's  that?  " I said.  "They  lock 
them  in  prison  and  kill  them.”  ‘Is  that 
right?”  "Yes,  Charles,  they  would  take  your 
poor  Aunt  Jewel  and  cut  her  throat.  I want 
you  to  remember  that."  ‘I'll  remember," 

I said,  then  faded  off  to  sleep  wondering  why 
anyone  would  want  to  cut  Aunt  Jewel's 
throat. 

The  best  thing  about  staying  at  the  Har- 
ris Grand  was  that  I could  watch  a movie 
for  free,  any  time.  I just  walked  out  onto 
the  balcony  and  there  it  was,  like  a mira- 
cle. I sat  in  the  very  last  row,  where  I 
could  look  into  the  projection  booth.  The 
last  row  was  right  up  near  the  ceiling. 

It  was  like  sitting  on  top  of  a mountain, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  being  projected 
on  a distant  screen.  And  I could  see  how 
it  all  happened,  how  the  reels  were  chan- 
ged and  the  projectors  turned  on  and  off, 
so  that  no  one  below  knew  the  difference. 

Then  I would  see  Aunt  Jewel  working 
her  way  slowly  through  the  theatre,  look- 
ing for  me.  ‘Charles!”  she  called  to  the 
dark  row  of  empty  seats.  -Charles!  Come 
and  eat  your  rice.”  She  always  fed  me  rice. 
Finally  Aunt  Jewel  would  start  climbing 
the  mountain  to  the  projection  booth.  She 
saw  me,  a light  shadow.  ‘Charles,”  soft- 
ly, ‘is  that  you?”  No--it's  the  Abominable 
Snowman  of  the  Harris  Grand! 

There  were  bats  up  there,  attached  to 
the  ceiling.  Halfway  through  the  movie, 
they  would  drop  from  their  perches  to 
soar  and  flicker  through  the  theatre.  They 
flew  across  the  beam  of  the  projector, 
so  that  tlieir  forms  appeared  on  the  screen. 
The  dozen  or  so  people  scattered  through 
the  Harris  Grand  would  all  say  ‘Bats!’ 
at  the  same  time.  Then  they  looked  up, 
making  sure  none  got  stuck  in  their  hair. 
After  a while  the  people  would  settle  back 
down  and  watch  the  movie.  The  bats  re- 
turned to  their  perches  until  the  next  show. 
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On  Saturday  morning  the  Harris  Grand 
came  back  to  life.  It  was  time  for  the 
Children's  Matinee,  and  the  ancient  thea- 
tre became  packed  with  shouting  children, 
twisting  arms  and  bullying,  and  crowding 
into  the  sagging,  condemned  balcony.  The 
most  famous  show  of  all  was  Doctor  Death's 
Horror  Parade.  Doctor  Death  was  a magi- 
cian1, hypnotist  and  pickpocket.  ‘‘If  you 
should  feel  something  brush  against  your 
cheek,”  he  said,  ‘‘do  not  be  alarmed--hoo 
hoo  ha--it  is  only  one  of  my  friends." 
Screams. 

Doctor  Death  chose  volunteers  from  the 
audience  to  help  him  with  his  show.  I was 
petrified  that  he  would  choose  me.  He  did 
not.  H e chose  six  boys  and  girls  who  stood 
in  a frightened  line  across  the  stage.  One 
boy,,  country  looking  and  scared,  was  slap- 
ped--Pop!--by  an  invisible  hand.  He  tried 
to  run  off  the  stage,  but  Doctor  Death  caught 
him  and  persuaded  him  to  stay.  Next  Doctor 
Death  hypnotized  the  children  and  made  them 
perform  tricks.  He  turned  the  stage  into  a 
Harris  Grand  barnyard.  The  country  boy  be- 
came a rooster,  a cow,  and  finally  a pig.  Wo 
laughed  and  cheered.  Then  Doctor  Death  be- 
gan to  pick  their  pockets. 

He  took  their  wallets  and  billfolds  and  fin- 
ally, to  our  surprise,  stripped  the  trousers 
off  the  country  boy.  The  country  boy  exited, 
howling  with  rage  and  embarrassment.  I 
suddenly  realized  it  had  all  been  a fake. 
Doctor  Death  was  a fake,  the  children  were 
probably  his  own.  Aunt  Jewel  would  be  mor- 
tified if  she  knew. 

I never  told  her.  That  winter  Aunt  Jewel 
took  her  annual  trip  to  Florida.  She  alv/ays 
sent  me  a postcard  from  Florida.  It  had  a 
picture  of  an  alligator,  and  Aunt  Jewel  would 
write,  ‘How  would  you  like  to  be  eaten  by 
one  of  these?”  That  winter  no  postcard  came. 
Instead,  my  Mother  told  me  that  Aunt  Jewel 
was  dead,  and  was  being  shipped  back  to  Indi- 
ana. I went  to  her  funeral.  There  were  a lot 
of  people  there,  mostly  old  people.  It  was 
held  in  some  kind  of  Protestant  Church,  the 
first  I had  ever  been  inside  of.  The  church 
was  grim  and  plain,  a permanent  funeral. 
The  minister  stood  over  Aunt  Jewel’s  cas- 
ket, reciting  how  good  and  beloved  she  had 
been.  I began  to  cry.  No  one  else  was  crying. 
Not  a word  the  minister  said  was  true,  but 
it  all  seemed  so  sad. 
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(continued  from  page  3) 
the  lines  ripped  ragged. 

A friend  from  Ohio  whispered  In  my 
ear,  "There  are  some  gorgeous  spade 
chicks  here,  man."  It  was  no  secret. 
They  were  the  unexpected  stars  of  the 
afternoon.  „ , 

Little  Fallon  Street  filled  with  people 
and  the  cops  came  again.  Four  three- 
wheelers  and  a squad  car.  Clear  the 
street. 

"Off  the  Pigs!" 

Tree  Huey.”  The  chanting  was  louder. 

A moderate-looking  reporter  was 
shaking  his  head  at  the  police:  "They 

shouldn’t've  done  that." 

The  Panther  captains  adjusted  quickly. 

-Keep  movin'.  We  got  the  pigs  In  cheek. 
They  won't  do  nothin'." 

A handful  of  cops  directed  traffic  on 
13th  Street,  a prowl  car  parked  across 
the  street  and  a cop  at  every  door— 
that's  all  we  could  see  from  the  outside. 

The  people  were  having  a great  time 
shouting,  -Free  Hueyl  Off  the  Pigs!" 
Some  weren't  even  near  anyone  ana 
seemed  to  be  popping  off  for  relief. 

A young  white  girl  walked  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  curb,  eight  feet  away  from 
the  policeman.  “Oink!  Oink!  Oink!"  she 
twisted  her  face.  The  entire  vocal  white 
segment  of  the  crowd  picked  up  on  the 
southern  accent,  imitating  II  well,  though 
It  looked  strange  and  unnatural. 

The  blacks  were  guilty  of  over-exag- 
geration loo,  acting  out  the  white  man’s 
nightmare  of  Negrltudo  aroused  in  pas- 
sionate revolt.  They  had  gotten  a grip  on 
something  beyond  the  old  definitions  and 


were  not  letting  go. 

I heard  one  woman  chastising  a mus- 
cular, undershlrted  white  guy  who  was 
taunting  the  cops.  “You  whlleys  can  do 
that  but  we  gotta  stay  here  and  live  with 
'em,"  Later  I saw  hint  sprawled  out  in 
tin*  sun  on  the  grass  across  13th  Street 
with  his  black  wife  and  three  brown 
children.  He  took  the  smallest  one  for  a 
loping  piggyback  ride. 

Other  than  that,  I heard  no  direct 
verbal  attacks.  I was  asked  to  move  sev- 
eral times  by  monitors  doing  their  job, 
Although  it  hardly  occurred  to  me  NOT 
to  move,  they  were  good  cops. “Please." 

11:30.  The  employees  started  strolling 
out  past  the  checkpoints  at  the  doors  for 
lunch, 

"Hey,  baldle.  You  old  shlt-eater," 

Bobby  Seale  showed  up  at  noon.  He 
walked  down  the  front  line  of  his  troops 
on  the  sidewalk  and  passed  a green  metal 
bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  without  noticing 


it. 

"The  chairman  is  here."  The  chanting 
picked  up,  sounding  like  African  bells: 
“No  more  brothers  in  jail/NO  MORE.” 
The  Peace  and  Freedom  sound  truck 
kept  rolling  around,  stopping  and  going, 
ranting:  "They  have  oppressed  us  for 
•100  years.  The  question  Is  not' How  could 
they  do  It?'  but  'How  can  the  black  man 
stand  back  and  take  It?'  " 

“If  you  believe  In  equality  . . . the  pig 
got  a gun — you  get  a gun." 

It  didn't  seein  to  bother  the  black  lady 
driver  of  the  Queen  Freeze  truck,  “Sam. 
this  Is  a hell  of  a corner." 


" Fuck  the  pigs!" 

"Fuck  the  pig’s  mama,  luck  his 
mama."  A lot  has  changed  since  Bayard 
Rustin  was  the  loader  of  this  movement. 

The  PI  P bus,  wired  for  sound,  pulled 
up  In  front  on  Fallon.  Bobby  Seale  c limbed 
on  top.  "Huey  P Newton  has  to  lie  tried 
by  his  peers  if  he's  tried  at  all.  His  peers 
are  the  brothers  on  probation  . . .the 
mothers  who  scrub  floors.” 

About  fifteen  police  moved  In  very  fast 
from  13th  Street,  rldlngand walking.  The 
bus  would  not  be  permitted  to  slay. 

Seale  was  amenable.  “Here  we  go 
again.  We  gotta  move  again,"  He  stepped 
off  the  platform  and  told  everyone  to  lie 
cool.  After  the  bus  moved  out,  he  took  a 
weak  bullhorn  and  began  with  an  explana- 
tion: "You  expect  me  just  to  off  some 
pig?  You  have  to  understand  the  mass 
media."  That  was  a surprise.  “.  . . we 
need  organization  and  correct  tactics.- 

BUT  -if  anything  happens  to  Huey  P 
Newton,  the  sky's  the  limit. .. the  SKY’S 
THE  LIMIT!" 

Responsively:  “Yeah!  Anything  goes." 

"Huey  P.  Newton  Is  trvin'  to  give  you 
a revolutionary  Ideology.  Don't  just  go 
out  there  and  jive  . . .* 

“Panther  Power  to  all  people.  Black 
power  to  Black  People."  A lot  o(  slogan- 
eering. 

"You're  on  trial,  brothers  and  sisters. 
Black  people  are  on  trial." 

James  Forman  oi  SNCC  and  Panther 
Minister  of  Foreign  Allan  s delivered  an 
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Hardship-  “persons  clearly  wage- 

earne  s not  jaid  while  on  jury  duty  and 

wtth  a wile  not  working  and  more  than 

Two  minor  children,"  may  be  excused  on 

Tarr'y  asked  how  many  of  the  original 
list  had  been  thus  excluded  on  grounds  ° 
ardship;  Sclmarr  at  first  claimed  he  had 

no  Hgures,  then  admitted  he  would  be 
surprised  if  as  many  as  2%  were  ex- 
cused that  way.  I>rol\ab1^'^ ,d  ^s 
category  of  excuses,  he  testif  ed,  was 
that  of  women  with  small  children  an 
no  child  care  arrangement:  a PO«,w 
8?;.  Adding  up  the  other  categories 
frequent  exclusion-  - sickness,  ownership 
of  small  business,  Illiteracy- “ seemed 
doubtful  that  100?,  of  the  cuts  could  be 

m -oss-examinat.on 

pursued  another  tack,  asked  Sclmarr 

whether  in  questioning  '-'.uS^'[‘1V^Sr 
jurors  his  deputies  asked  them  their 
opinion  of  capital  punishmen  . (In  view 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decls 
such  questioning  would  tie  unconstitu 
EL"  Sclmarr  said  no.  Garry  pushed 
harder;  could  Sclmarr  be  sure  bat 
none  of  his  deputies  told  progive 
jurors  that  those  opposed  to  capital 
punishment  would  be  spared  their  ar- 
duous and  time-consuming  duty,  brn- 

naar  had  to  say  that  he  didn  ' KNOW 
what  any  deputy  had  said,  but  that  his 
orders  had  been  clearly  to  the  contrary. 

* ♦ • 

Monday's  other  witness,  for  the  de- 
fense was  University  of  California  so- 
ciology professor  Jan  Dizard  . Dlzard 
testified  he  had  studied  rales  of  voter 
registration  for  both  white  areas  of  Oak- 
land and  the  West  Oakland  ghetto  (71.3% 
black).  According  to  19G0  census  figures, 
the  proportion  of  registrants  to  the  ov- 
er-21 population  in  white  Oakland  was 
83',;,  in  West  Oaklnd,  52^ . Judge  Fried- 
man, scrupulous  in  small  matters,  sought 
and  got  a precise  definition  of  the  lxiu- 
daries  of  (he  areas  at  issue;  D A Jensen 
challenged  Ihe  exactness  of  Dlzard’ s fi- 
gures; Dlzard  was  In  the  odd  but  nec- 
essary position  of  defending  the  honor  of 
llie  United  States  Census  Bureau.  Ad- 
journment kept  the  matter  on  the  agenda 
for  Tuesday's  session,  when,  it  was 
said,  Carry  would  introduce  hard-boiled 
academic  evidence  ol  the  prejudice  of 
whites  toward  blacks.  It  was  a good  day 
for  sociology,  which  God  knows,  has 
needed  some  good  days. 

Not  that  sucli  testimony  should  seetn 
to  reveal  anything  new.  The  courtroom 
Is  that  arena  in  which  common  sense 
takes  on  an  ominous  weight.  Fact  and 
surmise  and  logic  suddenly  play  out 
their  straightforward  gamps,  all  Ihe 
games  that  ordinary  life  stores  -up  lor 
state  occasions,  but  now  charged  with 
the  life  or  death  of  a man. 

And  outside  the  courtroom,  two  thou- 
sand of  Huey's  followers  and  friends 
knew  it.  Driven  outside  in  the  morning, 
Hie  Panthers  had  arrayed  against  the 
Courthouse  wall,  looking  oddly  as  il 
they  were  protecting  it.  Black  berets 
cocked,  bodies  at  once  erect  and  re- 
laxed--not  inechanicall  "at  parade  rest" 
as  one  radio  station  bad  it,  for  these 
are  not  customary  soldiers— there  were 
finally  more  than  two  hundred  of  them, 
and  they  were  in  a somber  mood;  let 
no  one  say  the  Panthers  haven’t  been 
organizing  in  Oakland. 

The  clamor  and  chanting  of  the  Free- 
lluey  people  outside  was  dimly  heard  in- 
side the  courtroom,  seven  floors  up. 
The  noise  in  the  street  does  penetrate 
to  the  heights  ol  power,  though  muffled 
and  leveled  into  a background  hum.  It 
remains  to  Lie  seen  whether,  in  James 
Foreman’s  much- repeated  words,  “It 
anything  happens  to  Huey,  the  sky's  the 
limit."  The  bets  are  being  called.  Huey 
Newton  Itlmself,  perhaps  listening  to  the 
voices  from  the  bottom,  looked  disarm- 
ingly conlident. 


old  speech,  full  ol  interruptions.  l'BI. 
He  made  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  list.  Rap 
Brown's  case.  “Don’t  forget  Brother 
Rail  “ Gun  laws  are  for  black  people. 
The  rising  revolutionary  consciousness 
of  our  people.  Tins  is  nothing  but  the 
beginning  How  many  times  lie  must’ve 
made  that  speech 

Kathleen  Cleaver  spoke  last.  “Every 
day  we  ll  have  more  people."  The  crowd 
was  more  than  halt  gone. ‘NOT  loss  peo- 
ple.” 

In  that  case,  they'll  need  a Minister 
ol  Entertainment 
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JULY  SALE 

All  Classical  Music 

All  labels,  all  categories  are  on  sale  at  Record  City 
[his  month.  Your  chance  to  select  your  favorite  clas-l 
jical  music  from  one  of  the  most  extensive  catalogues] 
)n  the  west  coast  at  these  prices. 

LIST  PRICE  SALE  PRICE 

$4.19 


LIST  PRICE 


$1.98  $1.69 

$2.50  $1.69 

$4.75  $2.99 

$5.79  $3.59 

All  Folk  Blues 

[chambers  Brothers  - John  Lee  Hooker  - B.B.  King  -J 
Ijimmv  Reed  - Dave  Van  Ronk  James  Cotton  Blues  Band 


$7.19 

$10.79 


$6.79 

$11.58 


$17.37 


JOAN  BAEZ 
GLEN 

CAMPBELL 


BOB  DYLAN 
BULLY 
SAINTE-MARIE 


All  Gospel  Music 

[staple  Singers  - Mahalia  Jackson  - Swan  Silvertones  -I 
Reverend  C.L.  Franklin  - James  Cleveland  - Dixie 
|Hummingbirds  - Many  others  - 

All  Jazz  Piano 

lecil  Taylor  - Vince  Guaraldi  - Herbie  Hancock 
Les  McCann  - Horace  Silver  - Jaki  Byard-  Bill  Evans 
rhelonious  Monk  - Oscar  Peterson  - Jacques  Loussiei 
?rio  - Ramsey  Lewis  - Quartette  Tres  Bien  - Dave  Bru- 
>eck  - Andrew  Hill  - Bud  Powell  - 

All  the  Music  of  Brazil 

Sergio  Mendes  - Bola  Sete  - Antonio  Carlos  Jobim  - 
|Luiz  Bonfa  - Losindios  Tabajaras  - Laurindo  Almeida 
istrud  Gilberto  - Walter  Wanderly  - Many  others 


LIST  PRICE 


SALE 

PRICE 


$1.98 

$1.69 


$4.79 

$3.49 


1 Complete  Contact 

Lens  Service 

GENERAL  VISION  CARE — GLAUCOMA  CHECK-1  1 

I Children’s 

PHILIP  SCHLKTTEH.  O.D  i 

Vision 

Berk.  Central  Med.  Bldg.  849-2202 

3031  Telegraph  Ave.,  Suite  230  Berkole\  By  Appoint i ^ 

LICKING  THE  BIG  VC 


obscenity,  who  really  cares? 
r0paganda,  all  is  phony.” 

- Dylan 

Id  gin*" 

The  Green  Berets"  is  like  the  war: 

5 ugly,  »'s  hard  10  flgure  out’ 

l.s  took03 live  Byears  lor  Hollywood  to 
ugh  up  this  monstrosity,  its  first  Viet- 
“gTr  film  and  possibly  its  last,  at 

6 (or  a while.  The  war  has  been  over- 

distributors  didn’t  think  there 


mild-mannered  reporter.  He  decides  to 
Go  To  See  For  Himself.  Good  principles: 
mistrust  the  media,  trust  your  senses. 
The  Frontier  Right  sees  the  issues,  but 
through  a glass  darkly,  and  upside  down. 

Little  does  Janssen  realize  that  he's 
the  enemy.  Ominous  music  marks  his 
appearances,  his  snide  questions.  You 
don't  have  to  see  his  knife  to  know  HE’S 
the  bastard  who's  stabbing  America  in 


into  the  woods  to  rape.  When  the 
Cong  finally  attack  the  camp,  Janssen 
can't  stand  idly  by;  he  takes  up  a mach- 
ine gun;  tall  John  Wayne,  never  mov- 
ine  his  mouth,  gets  the  last  word. 

“It's  pretty  hard  to  talk  to  anyone 
about  this  country  unless  they1  ve  seen  it," 
says  Big  John;  who  a few  years  ago  wrote 
an  article  exp'aining  his  victory  over 
cancer:  ’I  LICKED  THE  BIG  C."  C,  VC, 


is  an  audience;  probably  true.  Like  any 
ferlong  pornography,  the  film  bores 
infer  than  it  titillates.  America  is  mired 

i war -weariness,  that  twilight  of  fervor 
hlcii  falls  sooner  or  later  on  every  un- 
irnprehendlngly  militarized  society, 
id  sooner  rather  than  later  on  the  losing 
jde.  Pretty  soon  even  John  Wayne  will 
low  Frontier  America  has  made  its  last 
and  in  this  campaign,  but  he  won' t know 
ay.  And  his  "Green  Berets"  with  its 
ispia-.ed  atrocities  and  its  fourth  - grade 
[eology  won't  help  anyone  understand 
by  Its  flags  are  ragged,  its  feeble  at- 
:mpt  at  inspirati'on  leaves  the  fans  yawn- 
'g:  it's  too  '.ate  to  justify  this  war.  De- 
;at  belies  and  dribbles  away  all  but  the 
osl  sophisticated  Ideologies  Thepatri- 
dc  hard-on  falls  flat. 

BT.  give  John  Wayne  E for  Effort.  The 
lm  'pens  with  a press  briefing  at  th? 
)hn  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center 
1 Ft.  Bragg;  a five-minute  song-and- 
Mn'  justification  for  the  war  served  up 
jth  military  rigor  by  no-bullshit  Sgt. 
Ido  Ray  and  .its  black  humanist  side- 
™ (Wo're  all  integrated  this  year.) 

ii  press  is  skeptical.  “Some  of  us  think 
Us  is  a civil  war,"  sneers  wise-guy 
gorier  David  Janssen  of  the  anti-war 
bronicle-Herald,  to  the  favorable  mur- 
Nirs  of  his  colleagues.  “Foreign  policy 
[c,slim  :‘-re  not  made  by  the  military," 

■ s black  humanist:  so  much  for 
“•nanism  But  no  fool  is  Sgt.  Aide  Ray. 

dumPs  a machine  gun  on  the  repo  -t- 
f s desk  - "Russian  Commualsti"  — and 
"other  machine  gun  - “Chinese  Com- 
' ls‘r  ~ and  i box  of  bullets  - 
Chechoslovakian  Communist!"  Cut  to 
pr®SS:  caricatures  of  consternation. 
^ A do  Ray  presses  his  advantage  with 
qurck  routine,  something  about  the  Viet- 
(,lpe.  exterm'nating  “civUian  leader- 


bhat  aboui  free  elections?  Eve 
nncVhe  United  States  didn't  hold 
,?n  .for  13  years  after  Its  decla 
'"dependence.  The  problem  is  tl 
orld  ,JniSfS  are  tr>'inS  ,0  domina 


.VtlfJ?1  Janssen  »s  shaken:  this  mu 
• i,4  .lr,st  timn  he's  been  exposed  to  tl 
eel  glare  ot  Facts  and  Logic.  He 
6n,  rcading  the  newspapers,  ai 

• onr‘  "n°AS  'ha*  'you  could  print  vo 

• \Mth  wiat  they  don't  print"  .V 

i-ne  asks,  with  a knowing  jut 
- J-^.  -iUve  YOU  been  to  South ea 
bin  no.  realizes  our  sudden 


the  back.  He’ s the  only  explanation  around 
for  the  failure  of  the  war  effort.  Fora  full 
half  of  the  film  the  Cong,  befitting  their 
reputation,  are  invisible.  Centering  on 
the  Enemy  Within,  the  film  deflects  at- 
tention from  the  flaws  in  its  accuracy  (the 
Cong  bivouac  in  a clearing,  under  Ameri- 
can-held skies;  they  attack,  you  guessed 
it,  in  Human  Waves  , they  war- whoop  like 
Grade  C Injuns,  they  torture  civilians  and 
rape  little  girls).  Y'ou’re  supposed  to 
hate  him  so  hard  you  don’t  notice  the 
Insipidity  of  American  strategy  (there- 
is  never  any  reason  lo  the  Green  Be- 
rets’ moves). 

But  Southeast  Asia  makes  men  out  of 
the  liliest-livered  mice;  the  film  nar- 
rates Janssen' s conversion.  In  the  course 
of  defending  Green  Beret  fortification 
A 107,  dubbed  “Dodge  City"  byits jungle- 
fatigued  but  bright-eyed  humanists 
(probably  because  Wayne  already  did 
the  Alamo),  the  skeptic  learns  What  The 
War  Is  All  About.  He  meets  the  gook, 
sorry,  Arvin  ranger  chief  who  keeps  his 
persona’,  body  count  on  the 'walls  of  his 
quarters:  "My  home  is  in  Hanoi.  I go 
horn ; too  some  day.  you  see  - kill  all 
the  stinking  Cong  and  then  go  homo." 
(Since  any  thieving  gook  may  stab  you  in 
the  back,  he  also  mines  his  own  troops' 
machine-gun  emplacements  just  incase: 
a useful  precaution,  it  turns  out.)  Sto- 
lidly impressed,  Janssen  watches  Am- 
erica's liberal  legions  lay  down  their 
guns,  pick  up  their  bandaids,  and  heal 
the  sick  Montagnards,  mainly  the  chief  s 
granddaughter,  'pierced  by  a Cong  punji 
stake.  It  is  she  the  Cong  later  lake 


stamina  a.id  home  virtues  smash  them 
all. 

But  Warner  Brothers  can’t  let  well 
cafe,  the  singer  crooning”CometoParis 
Again,"  Colonel  John  meets  the  beautiful 
patriot  whose  father  was  killed  by  that 
general  She  arranges  an  assignation; 
the  Green  Berets  are  there;  the  proper 
proportion  of  good  guys  bite  the  dust 
(casualties  would  probably  be  reported 
as  “light");  but  the  deed  is  done. 

It  is  too  late,  though,  to  win  the  war. 
The  best  Big  John  can  muster  is  the 
claim  to  the  right,  the  vanquishing  of  the 
real  enemy.  “What  are  you  going  to 
write?"  he  asks  Janssen  with  heavy- 
lipped sarcasm 

■If  I say  what  I feel,  I’ll  be  out  of  a 
job.” 

“WE'LL  always  give  you  a job."  A 
platoon  of  Green  Berets  is  marching  by 
at  that  precise  moment;  Janssen  m arches 
off  in  step.  And  Instead  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned chorus  of  angels,  there  Is  a chorus 
of  the  Ballad  of  the  Green  Berets. 

There  were  thirty  or  forty  people  in 
the  St.  Francis  Theater  Friday  night, 
including  a row  of  five  soldiers.  (USO 
is  right  down  Market  Street.)  The  sol- 
diers came  to  life  when  the  Cong  ran 
their  flag  up  the  American  post;  “Just 
like  Berkeley."  one  whispered  to  the 
other.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were 
fidgety;  “It  wasn't  very  good,"  another 
said  at  the  end  It’s  much  too  late  for 
them,  for  the  chorus  of  the  Green  Berets. 
And  John  Wayne  looks  like  an  old  man; 
his  passion  is  spent;  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  getting  out  of  the  theater. 
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She’s  Desirable 
As  the  Porsche 


LE  DEPART,  directed  by  Jerzy  Skoll- 
mowskl,  at  the  Surf, 
marjorle  helns 


Dark  comedy,  better  words  than  Black 
Comedy  for  LE  DEPART,  since  the  film 
has  a romanticism  and  depth  that  cur- 
rent American  sick  social  humor  lacks. 

It’s  in  the  European  New  Wave  tradi- 
tion--rather  aimless,  Improvisatory 
story,  great  concern  with  youth  and 
modern  life.  It  borrows  from  Godard, 
but  couldn't  be  mistaken  for  him- -It 
has  a relentless  quality  about  It,  a des- 
perate humor  all  Its  own. 

The  boy,  Jean-Pierre  Leaud,  has  en- 
tered a sports  car  rally  but  needs  a 
Porsche  to  drive.  The  film  detallshls 
frantic  attempts  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
one.  He  meets  a girl  (Catherine  Duport) 
who  Kelps  him.  and  discovers  that  per- 
haps she's  as  desirable  as  the  Porsche. 
The  episodes  follow  fast  upon  each  other, 
rarely  allowing  enough  time  to  stop 
laughing.  Leaud  at  work  in  a beauty  sa- 
lon, dwarfed  by  cosmetics,  posters  and 
painted  mesdames.  Leaud  fighting  with 
a motorcycle  thug  over  a minor  accl- 
dent--much  gesticulating  In  the  grand 
manner... dwarfed  by  billboards  In  high 
capitalist  realism,  depicting  new  car 
owners  and  their  happy,  wholesome  fam- 
lies.  Leaud  and  Duport  transporting  a 
mirror  and  other  valuables  to  a pawn- 
shop, clowning  exuberantly  along  the 
avenues.  Leaud  and  Duport  at  an  auto- 
mobile show,  where  the  cars  are  oogled 
like  women.  Leaud  at  a beauty  pageant 
where  the  women  are  oogled  like  cars. 

in  all  these  episodes,  which  shift  vio- 
lently between  bitterness  and  laughter, 
when  they  aren’t  encompassing  l>oth 
moods  at  once.directorskollmowskl  has 
created  his  own  vision  ol  frantic,  schizo- 
phrenic modern  life.  Leaud,  who  may  be 
as  good  as  Chaplin,  Is  perfect  as  life’s 
frantic,  'schizophrenic  modern  victim. 

There  are  Images  of  bitterness  thro- 
ughout the  fllm--in  Leaud' s compulsive 
self- mutilation,  in  the  violence  of  people 
in  casual  encounters  In  the  sordid,  hila- 
rious, frightening  near-seductlon  of  our 
hero  by  a rich  old  hag,  in  the  nightmare 
atmosphere  of  the  beauty  parlor.  But  the 
dominant  mood  is  laughter,  and  Leaud's 
capacity  for  it. 

Then  at  the  end,  in  a long  hotel  room 
sequence,  the  mood  changes.  Duport 
shows  Leaud  several  slides,  the  last  ol 
her  with  an  old  boyfriend  As  she  re- 
assures Leaud  that  it  was  Just  a mean- 
ingless little  affair,  she  falls  asleep;  the 
slide  burns  and  shrinks  on  the  screen. 
In  the  morning,  after  much  procrastin- 
ating, It  looks  as  if  they're  finally  going 
to  make  love.  A last  shot  of  Leaud's  em- 
barrassed face  Is  frozen,  then  slowly, 
it  begins  to  burn  and  shrink. 

Dark  comedy,  very  dark,  but  brilliantly 
done. 
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^CARS  of  rage 

carried  you  in  our  arms  on  Independence 

**  throw  us  all  aside,  and  put  us 

fCow  y 

n what  "dear  daughter  neath  the  sun  could 
U frpat  a father  so 

T wait  upon  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
always  tell  him  No. 


Tears  of  Page!  Tears  of  Grief! 


What  must  I always  be  the  thief? 
Come  to  me  now,  you  know  we’re 
so  alone, 

And  life  is  brief. 

It  was  all  so  very  painless  when  you  ran  out 
to  receive 

All  that  false  instruction  which  we  never 
could  believe 

And  now  the  heart  is  filled  with  gold  as 
if  it  was  a curse 


But  oh  what  kind  of  love  is  this  which 
goes  from  bad  to  worse? 

We  pointed  you  the  way  to  go,  and  scratched 
your  name  in  sand, 

Though  you  just  thought  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a place  for  you  to  stand. 

I want  you  to  know  that  while  we  watched 
you  discover  no  one  would  be  true 

That  I myself  was  among  the  ones  who 
thought  it  was  just  a childish  thing  to  do. 


TEARS  OF  RAGE! 
TEARS  OF  GRIEF ! 


sandy  darlington 

While  fleeing  madly  across  various  cow 
fields,  woods  and  what  not,  trying  to  get 
away  from  myriad  barbed  wire  fences,  most 
of  which  weren’t  moving  at  all  (but  the 
rest  had  their  guns  out  and,  it  being  towards 
evening,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  which), 

I was  mostly  peering  back,  naturally, 'Since 
that’s  what  was  worrying  me,  when  much  to 
my  surprise,  I tripped  over  an  old  log  road, 
fell  into  an  irrigation  ditch  which  led  out 
the  other  side  of  a Sunoco  station  to  a lettuce 
patch,  and  somehow  I ended  up  on  a hill 
right  in  the  middle  of  a new  Capitol  LP  called 
MUSIC  FROM  BIG  PINK: 

We  carried  you  in  our  arms  on  Independence 
Day; 

Now  you  throw  us  all  aside,  and  put  us  all 
away. 

0 what  dear  daughter  neath  the  sun  could 
treat  a father  so, 

To  wait  upon  him  hand  and  foot,  and  always 
tell  him  No? 

Tears  of  Rage!  Tears  of  Grief! 

Why  must  I always  be  the  thief? 

Come  to  me  now,  you  know  we're 
so  alone, 

And  life  is  brief. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


This  is  a beautiful  record,  a beautiful 
statement.  It’s  like  a good  fishing  hole.  It’ll 
repay  a lot  of  visits.  It's  brought  into  our 
lives  by  a bunch  of  people  who  live  in 
a house  in  West  Saugerties,  New  York.  They 
call  the  house  Big  Pink  and  write,  ‘Big 
Pink  bore  this  music  and  these  songs  along 
its  way.  It’s  the  first  witness  of  this  album 
that's  been  thought  and  composed  right 
there  inside  its  walls.” 

The  people  who  do  all  this  are  a band  that 
formed  around  and  with  Bob  Dylan.  This, 
so  simple-complex,  is  the  music  of  that 
gang,  with  some  of  the  words  and  music  by 
Dylan,  plus  a painting  by  Dylan  of  a bunch  of 
people  in  a field  all  making  music. 

Bob  Dylan  was  a kid  named  Zimmerman 
who  came  flashing  out  of  Minnesota  a few 
years  back,  riding  the  legends  oi  Woody 
Guthrie  and  Hank  Williams  inside  his  head 
like  he  was  hitching  a ride  on  the  Wabash 
Cannonball. He  zoomed  into  New  York  and  into 
the  lives  of  a lot  of  folk-scene  people  who 
didn’t  understand  how  anyone  could  hitch  a 
ride  on  a legend  and  have  it  all  be  in  his 

mind.  , 

That  was  cool  at  first,  because  he  didn  t 
understand  it  either,  but  when  he  kept  going 
toward  life  and  being  out  front,  it  put  a lot 
of  heads  through  hard  changes.  It  was  just 
three  summers  ago  that  Mike  Seeger  told  me 
that  he  still  didn't  understand  what  that  song 
was  about. 

Meanwhile,  those  wars  have  grown  cold. 
We’ve  left  them  behind  at  last,  like  the 
bones  from  a good  meal,  and  we've  all 
started  to  flow  together,  so  that  now  Bob 
Dylan,  once  the  arch-individualist  (or  so  a 
lot  of  us  categorized  him),  is  making  music 
with  a band.  Moreover  a band  that  lives  out 
in  a big  pink  house  in  upstate  New  York,  a 
band  of  people  who  mess  around  together  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a music  that  is  a 
statement  of  exactly  where  they  as  indivi- 
duals and  as  a group  are  at. 

Right  now,  Americans  are  involved  ;n  a 

very  intense  conversation  about  how  we  want 

to  live  our  lives.  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
say  we  love?  E-zerybody  is  talking  about 
this,  from  Eidridge  Cleaver  to  Fat  Hubert, 
and  each  is  spinning  what  he  feels  is  the 
pertinent  mythology. 

The  straight  world's  myths  are  based 
on  games  and  fences,  isolation  and  empti- 
ness. Recently,  Time  Magazine  put  John 
Updike  on  its  cover  because  of  his  novel 
‘■Couples."  Time  looked  on  the  novel  as  a 
mix  of  sexual  play  plus  down-home  com- 
muter-village philosophy.  Which  it  is.  It’s 
a documentation  and  celebration  of  a dis- 
eased way  of  living. 

Those  people  were  born  and  trained  to  be 
work  freaks.  Why  are  we  on  this  planet? 
Don't  ask  me,  I haven’t  time  for  silly  ques- 
tions, I've  got  to  work  work  work,  sweat 


provide  defend  toil  puff  puff.  But  in  the 
course  of  things,  they  built  all  this  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  frees  them  from  the 
necessity  ot  toil.  All  of  a sudden,  they  are 
surrounded  by  Free  Time.  Nothing  to  do. 

O God,  what  a terror! 

They  look  around  frantically.  Why  am  I 
alive?  What  should  I do?  And  there’s  no  ans- 
wer. Their  billboards  surround  them  and 
echo  back  their  questions.  They’re  strang- 
ling in  their  own  boredom. 

So  they  screw  their  neighbor's  wife  in 
the  back  seat  of  a car  in  a closed  garage 
with  the  motor  on,  so  the  fumes  accumu- 
late along  with  their  passion.  Air  pollution 
and  orgasms.  What  a trip! 

T ie  clever  man  in  that  world  is  one  who 
sums  up  this  picture,  sells  it  aid  gets 
enough  money  to  afford  to  continue  to  play  ou. 
the  same  games.  No  wonder  Time  dug  it. 
Mind  cancer  is  what  they've  got,  and  mind 
cancer  is  what  they're  selling. 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  live  that 

involve  the  central  feeling  of  growth,  of  being 

with  the  Universe,  of  being  part  of  the  e- 
cology.  Your  life  should  be  a celebration  of 
itself.  You  came  from  a seed,  you  are  a 
plant,  and  your  poem-  aid  songs  are  your 
wriggly  branches  of  leaflets,  they  are  your 
fingertips,  your  way  of  touching  others. 
Music  in  such  a life  is  a sound  that  arises 
from  your  calm  center. 

If  you  get  hung  up  in  the  crossroads  and 
can’t  discover  where  that  deep  source 
could  possibly  be  inside  yourself,  then 
maybe  you  have  to  go  back  and  come  to 
terms  with  silence.  Especially  since  that's 
where  it  all  comes  from  anyway. 

All  sorts  of  people  are  making  this  pil- 
grimage back  into  themselves,  into  silence, 
and  then  waiting  in  the  silence  until  they 
discover  that  being  in  the  silence  is  the 
music.  And  then  they  make  deeper  music. 

Tins  it  was  with  the  person  who. had  the 
famous  name  of  Bob  Dylan  once.  And  thus 
it  was  with  the  others  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  ended  up  at  this  point  in  time 
hanging  around  with  Bob  Dylan  in  upstate 
New  York.  So  out  of  their  lives,  they  make 
this  message  of  music  and  zap  it  out  to 
our  heads,  and  I write  my  message,  and 
somebody  standing  on  a corner  stands  his 
message,  and  we  signal  eachother:  Hey,  Dig 
This!  and  Stick  with  it,  Help  is  on  the  way. 
And  so  the  word  gets  around. 

Our  many  thanks  to  Albert  Grossman  for 
making  the  arrangements  for  the  Music  from 
Big  Pink.  I think  that  Albert  Grossman 
should  get  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  that  this 
would  be  a good  step  toward  world  better- 
ment, and  that  membership  in  this  new  party 
begins  with  those  who  might  crack  up  at  the 
thought,  plus  all  the  others  who  might  not. 
And  our  program  for  tomorrow:  see  you 
around. 
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B-.tht.di**  at?  >n  h*  latest  Victor  o'fcum  "FEUCiANOr 
V.PX1  l SP-3t>37.  YourMn  fora  summer  hit  v»j*e! 
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2309  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE,  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO  - 262  SUTTER  ST.  • MENLO  PARK  - 91  5 EL  C AMINO  REAL 
SAN  JOSE- 99  N.  REDWOOD  AVENUE 


HOURS  Monday  thru  Friday  9:30  a m to  10  p m 
Saturday  9 30  a m to  6 p m Sunday  12  noon  to  5 


tears  of  RAGE 

V/e  carried  you  in  our  arms  on  Independence 

^you  throw  us  all  aside,  and  put  us 
ill  away 

wliat  dear  daughter  heath  the  sun  could 
treat  a father  so 

To  wait  upon  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
always  tell  him  No. 

Tears  of  Page!  Tears  of  Grief! 


What  must  I always  be  the  thief? 
Come  to  me  now,  you  know  we're 
so  alone, 

And  life  is  brief. 

It  was  all  so  very  painless  when  you  ran  out 
to  receive 

All  that  false  instruction  which  we  never 
could  believe 

And  now  the  heart  is  filled  with  gold  as 
if  it  was  a curse 


But  oh  what  kind  of  love  is  this  which 
goes  from  bad  to  worse? 

We  pointed  you  the  way  to  go,  and  scratched 
your  name  in  sand, 

Though  you  just  thought  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a place  for  you  to  stand. 

I want  you  to  know  that  while  we  watched 
you  discover  no  one  would  be  true 

That  I myself  was  among  the  ones  who 
thought  it  was  just  a childish  thing  to  do. 


TEARS  OF  RAGE! 
TEARS  OF  GRIEF ! 


sandy  darlington 

While  fleeing  madly  across  various  cow 
fields,  woods  and  what  not,  trying  to  get 
away  from  myriad  barbed  wire  fences,  most 
of  which  weren't  moving  at  all  (but  the 
rest  had  their  guns  out  and,  it  being  towards 
evening,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  which), 

I was  mostly  peering  back,  naturally, -since 
that's  what  was  worrying  me,  when  much  to 
my  surprise,  I tripped  over  an  old  log  road, 
fell  into  an  irrigation  ditch  which  led  out 
the  other  side  of  a Sunoco  station  to  a lettuce 
patch,  and  somehow  I ended  up  on  a hill 
right  in  the  middle  of  a new  Capitol  LP  called 
MUSIC  FROM  BIG  PINK: 

We  carried  you  in  our  arm > on  Independence 
Day; 

Now  you  throw  us  all  aside,  and  put  us  all 
away. 

0 what  dear  daughter  neath  the  sun  could 
treat  a father  so, 

To  wait  upon  him  hand  and  foot,  and  always 
tell  him  No? 

Tears  of  Rage!  Tears  of  Grief! 

Why  must  I always  be  the  thief? 

Come  to  me  now,  you  know  we're 
so  alone. 

And  life  is  brief. 


This  is  a beautiful  record,  a beautiful 
statement.  It's  like  a good  fishing  hole.  It’ll 
repay  a lot  of  visits.  It's  brought  into  our 
lives  by  a bunch  of  people  who  live  in 
a house  in  West  Saugerties,  New  York.  They 
call  the  house  Big  Pink  and  write,  ‘Big 
Pink  bore  this  music  and  these  songs  along 
its  way.  It's  the  first  witness  of  this  album 
that's  been  thought  and  composed  right 
there  inside  its  walls.” 

The  people  who  do  all  this  are  a band  that 
formed  around  and  with  Bob  Dylan.  This, 
so  simple-complex,  is  the  music  of  that 
gang,  with  some  of  the  words  and  music  by 
Dylan,  plus  a painting  by  Dylan  of  a bunch  of 
people  in  a field  all  making  music. 

Bob  Dylan  was  a kid  named  Zimmerman 
who  came  flashing  out  of  Minnesota  a few 
years  back,  riding  the  legends  of  Woody 
Guthrie  and  Hank  Williams  inside  his  head 
like  he  was  hitching  a ride  on  the  Wabash 
Cannonball. He  zoomed  into  New  York  and  into 
the  lives  of  a lot  of  folk-scene  people  who 
didn't  understand  how  anyone  could  hitch  a 
ride  on  a legend  and  have  it  all  be  in  his 
mind. 

That  was  cool  at  first,  because  he  didn’t 
understand  it  either,  but  when  he  kept  going 
toward  life  and  being  out  front,  it  put  a lot 
of  heads  through  hard  changes.  It  was  just 
three  summers  ago  that  Mike Seeger  told  me 
that  he  still  didn't  understand  what  that  song 
was  about. 

Meanwhile,  those  wars  have  grown  cold. 
We’ve  left  them  behind  at  last,  like  the 
bones  from  a good  meal,  and  we've  all 
started  to  flow  together,  so  that  now  Bob 
Dylan,  once  the  arch-individualist  (or  so  a 
lot  of  us  categorized  him),  is  making  music 
with  a band.  M.reover  a band  that  lives  out 
in  a big  pink  house  in  upstate  New  York,  a 
band  of  people  who  mess  around  together  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a music  that  is  a 
statement  of  exactly  where  they  as  indivi- 
duals and  as  a group  are  at. 

Right  now,  Americans  are  involved  in  a 
very  intense  conversation  about  how  we  want 
to  live  our  lives.  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
say  we  love?  Everybody  is  talking  about 
this,  from  Eidridge  Cleaver  to  Fat  Hubert, 
and  each  is  spinning  what  lie  feels  is  the 
pertinent  mythology. 

The  straight  world's  myths  are  based 
on  games  and  fences,  iso’ntion  and  empti- 
ness. Recently,  Time  Magazine  put  John 
Updike  on  its  cover  because  of  his  novel 
‘Couples.’’  Time  looked  on  the  novel  as  a 
mix  of  sex-ial  play  plus  down-home  com- 
muter-village philosophy.  Which  it  is.  It’s 
a documentation  and  celebration  of  a dis- 
eased way  of  living. 

Those  people  were  born  and  trained  to  be 
work  freaks.  Why  are  we  on  this  planet?. 
Don’t  ask  me,  I haven't  time  for  silly  ques- 
tions, I've  got  to  work  work  work,  sweat 


provide  defend  toil  puff  puff.  But  in  the 
course  of  things,  they  built  all  this  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  frees  them  from  the 
necessity  ot  toil.  All  of  a sudden,  they  are 
surrounded  by  Free  Time.  Nothing  to  do. 

O God,  what  a terror! 

They  look  around  frantically.  Why  am  I 
alive?  What  should  I do?  And  there’s  no  ans- 
wer. Their  billboards  surround  them  and 
echo  back  their  questions.  They're  strang- 
ling ip  their  own  boredom. 

So  they  screw  their  neighbor’s  wife  in 
the  back  seat  of  a car  in  a closed  garage 
with  the  motor  on,  so  the  lumes  accumu- 
late  along  with  their  passion.  Air  pollution 
and  orgasms.  What  a trip! 

T ie  clever  man  in  that  world  is  one  who 
sums  up  this  picture,  sells  it  aid  gets 
enough  money  to  afford  to  continue  to  play  out 
the  same  games.  No  wonder  Time  dug  it. 
Mind  cancer  is  what  they've  goi,  and  mind 
cancer  is  what  they're  selling. 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  live  that 
involve  the  central  feeling  of  growth,  of  being 
with  the  Universe,  of  being  part  of  the  e- 
cology.  Your  life  should  be  a celebration  of 
itself.  You  came  from  a seed,  you  are  a 
plant,  and  your  poem.-  a id  songs  are  your 
wriggly  branches  of  leaflets,  they  are  your 
fingertips,  your  way  of  touching  others. 
Music  in  such  a life  is  a sound  that  arises 
from  your  calm  center. 

If  you  get  hung  up  in  the  crossroads  and 
can't  discover  where  that  deep  source 
could  possibly  be  inside  yourself,  then 
maybe  you  have  to  go  back  and  come  to 
terms  with  silence.  Especially  since  that's 
where  it  all  comes  from  anyway. 

All  sorts  of  people  are  making  this  pil- 
grimage back  into  themselves,  into  silence, 
and  then  waiting  in  the  silence  until  they 
discover  tliat  being  in  the  silence  is  the 
music.  And  then  they  make  deeper  music. 

Tins  it  was  with  the  person  who  liad  the 
famous  name  of  Bob  Dylan  once.  And  thus 
it  was  with  the  others  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  ended  up  at  this  point  in  time 
hanging  around  with  Bob  Dylan  in  upstate 
New  York.  So  out  of  their  lives,  they  make 
this  message  of  music  and  zap  it  out  to 
our  heads,  and  I write  my  message,  and 
somebody  standing  on  a corner  stands  his 
message,  and  we  signal  eachother:  Hey,  Dig 
This ! and  Stick  with  it,  Help  is  on  the  way. 
And  so  the  word  gets  around. 

Our  many  thanks  to  Albert  Grossman  for 
making  the  arrangements  for  the  Music  from 
Big  Pink.  I think  that  Albert  Grossman 
should  get  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  that  this 
would  be  a good  step  toward  world  better- 
ment, and  tliat  membership  in  this  new  party 
begins  with  those  who  might  crack  up  at  the 
thought,  plus  all  the  others  who  might  not. 
And  our  program  for  tomorrow:  see  you 
around. 
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DOMINIC'S  RECORDS 

BARRICADES 

ONE  AND  ONLY  ORIGINAL  STOKE 
New  Address:  1612  Haight  St. 

REVOLUTION  & REPRESSION 

Open  4-11  pm  phone  626-^041 

Photo  Reportage 

ALL  STEREO 
$4.79  ALBUMS  ON  SALE 

Poris:  May  '68 

$2.98 

e 

The  Haight  Ashbury  Center 

BEACH  BOOKS 

for  Real  Music  Lovers  [ 

! t 

CITY  LIGHTS 

/Jkf lfSk\ 

261  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

/ \ 

FOR,  F\  COKIP1-E-T& 

S EL.  £ CT  I o N -iRRor 
RSTRoLOtr?  - YoGft 

Herbs  - KRBR  LflH 

EAST  of+keSlW 

3850  - A3  «&  S+ree.t 
OPEN  EVENINGS 

£ SATURDAYS 


Frlday-Sunday,  July  19,20,21 

velvet 

UNDERGROUND 
TIM  BUCKLEY 

ALLMEN  JOY 
AVALON  BALLROOM 

Suiter  at  Van  Ness 
lights  by  Jerry  Abrams. 


A torn  EDUc?TkonnAL 


Run  bu  n communug  op 


PA&enTS 

T6.ACH6R.S 

STUOtnTS 


AimED  at  motpennEnce  of  thought  * ACTion 

• L00S6LV  STRUCTURED  • CHILD  ORtEHTED 
PRO  -inDlVIDUAL. 


[seeK»n&-monev 

T6ACH6R5 
SUPPLIES 


_ oonATtorv^ 

tak  txempv 


part  Time 
'fuu  Timt 


STILL  ROOm  POR  CHILDREn  OF  COmmiTTEP 
PAR6HTS  • A&CS  5-13  IESP.  OLDER)  • FURTHER 
\riFO  pone  grace  Dummec  647-b5b9  or  carol 
PARKER  731-2718  OR  PAULA  mARTintT  431  - 1929 

•adequate  bldgs  are  costlu  ~ 

WE^RE  STILL  LOOKinG  FOR  5AmE 


Fellini's  "La  Strada 
Friday  8pn,  100  Dwin*Ul. 

July  19 


-!1'35  ,,c  n>-rkel>, 


Fantastic  assortment  of  beads.  • 
findings,  & (filigree:  - 

* ’ \ 0 * . * glass  • 
* tortoise 

• mosaic 

9940  San  Pablo  Ave  # Plastic 
Near  E.C  Plaza  • metal  * 
Tues-Sat  10:30-6  * cameo 

. . . - * P‘ns 

. % . rlngs& 

524-4736  pendants 


Interest , Inc 

ANTIQUES  BOUTIQUE 
TRIPPY  ACCESSORIES 


0819  College  Ave.,  Oakland 
653-5248 


* 

■an 


FOOTPRINTS 


jrm 


L " HAuV.AL 


only  50?  only  50? 


fcooK 

publishers  of  the  avalanche  magazine 

with  photograph  of  the  author,  at  your  local  bookstore  now  or  by  mall 
from  2310a  russell  street, berkeley  0,  California 
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ISRAELI  TROUBADOR 


Mort  Sail 

3UBADOR 

Ron  Eliran 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 


VALET  PARKING 


599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 


Telegraph  Repertory 

Cinema  848  8650 


2533  Telegraph 
Berkeley 


thru  Wednesday,  July  17 
ERICH  VON  STROHEIM  CLASSIC 
& 

KING  VIDOR  CLASSIC 


3 W.c. Fields  Classics,  "BARBER 

Laurel  & Hardy  in-PIG  BUSINESS” 

Complete  shows  at  6:30  & 9:20 
admission  only  $1 


/S 


JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL 


Wed  Thun  July  17,  18 
Km i von  miMiicy 

The  Blue 
Angel 

U4II1M.  KAIUM  OaitKM 


Fri.  Sn»,  & Sun  July  19.  20,  21 

OtSOS1  Willis- 

CITIZEN 

KANE 


Mon  & Toot  Joly  22  «•  ;- 
SIRCll  CIHNSHIN-S 

WSM  the 

Ip) 


Gateway  I Cinema 


2<S  JACKSON  OFF  BATTERY  Phony  4?l  JKJ  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHAT  TUCK  & HASTE  Phony  8*8  2018 
' BERKELEY 


Write  for  or  pick  up  program. 
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TvrtStfAV  satjraAy 


JULY  17 

STRAIGHT  THEATER:  Rock  concert  - 
5 , uad  river,  Frumlous  Bander- 

Z i Kwnn-DUos,  Haight  A Coie, 
f?iain,S2.  387-2552, 

ULtMORE  WEST:  Big  Brother  A the 
co.,  Richie  Havens,  Illinois 
pfo Press,  old  Carousel,  Market  A 

Van  Ness.  9 pI"' 

(OLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrschner, 
Community  Center,  3200  Call- 
fornla.  6 pm,  346-6040. 

MIGRANT  THEATER:  Punch  * Judy! 

! Show,  lack  Thompson  Studio. 

J$7  Hllghl  ft.  2 pm,  25?,  548-1403. 
UITIH  YOGA:  Classes  by  shlvaram, 

" pm.  52.  Students  $1.50,  752-7247, 
6451183. 

ivraELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  S. 
Ness,  special  student  rates 

mV  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  West  A Robin 
Lent,  9:30  pm,  1505  San  Pablo.  Bkly., 

KID  VucKS: ' Llltlest  Warrior*  A 
• While  Mane.'  Emerson  School  Pled- 
mont  A Forest,  Bkly.,  2 pm,  35?. 

1hu«s«av  JULY  18 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Big  Brother  A the 

Holding  Co.,  Richie  Havens  Illinois 

$p.*i  Press,  old  Carousel,  Market  A 

tan  Ness,  9 pm. 

, t WON  CINEMATHEQUE:  dims  by 
George  Kuchar,  “La  Dolce  Vita  In  the 
Bronx,-  “Color  MeShameless.’  “Eclipse 
cf  l he  Sun  Virgin,’  and  “Knockturne, 
8:30  pm,  756  Union,  $1. 

DRAWING:  With  models  Irom  Models’ 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm.  51.50, 
922-0843. 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  SO. 
var,  Ness,  special  student  rales, 

431-6200. 

NFW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Wesl  A Robin 
Lenl,  9:30  pm,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly., 
51  50,  525-2221. 

FILM:  Old  Time  Comedies,  “The  Circus 
:i,er'  » W.C.  Fields,  -The  Music 
Box'  with  Laurel  A Hardy,  “The  Clever 
Dummy"  w/  Ben  Turpin,  “The  Lion  A 
the  Souse’  by  Mack  Sennet! , and 
• rlends’  by  D W Griffith,  Fethers 
Polm  Film  Society,  4416  18th  St.  (be- 
tween Eureka  A Douglas)  8:30  pm,  SI, 
861-5491. 

PLAY  “Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing 
Ground,'  Oflstage  Players,  Live  Oak 
Park  Theater,  Shattuck  nr.  Berryman, 
Bkly  , 8:30  pm,  S2. 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Halle's 
■War’  and  John  Guare's  ‘Muzeeka," 
directed  by  David  Llndeman.  8;30  pm. 
Encore  Theater.  422  Mason  St.,  885- 

9554. 

SATANISM:  Anton  La  Vey  on  “Primitive 
Mjc:  ' 9 nm.  6115  California. 


ft 


ituy 


JULY  19 

AVALON:  Velvet  Underground,  Tim 

Buckley,  Allmen  Joy,  9 pm-2  am,  Sut- 
ler i Van  Ness,  $3. 

STRAIGHT  THEATER;Play,  “Room  Be- 
yond the  Closet,’ followed  by  rock  con- 
cert with  The  Charlatans,  8:30  pm, 
Haight  A Cole,  387-2552. 

OVER  30  PARTY:  single  adults,  8 pm, 
52.30.  525-0457. 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Halle's 
'"ar-  and  John  Guare's  “Muzeeka,’ 
directed  by  David  Llndman,  8:30  pm, 
nn  1 r.-  Theater.  422  Mason  St.,  885- 

9554. 

PLA:  “The  Hostage.'  8:30  pm,  main 
'heater,  San  Francisco  State  College. 
■’L  W:  ’Master  Clay,’  new  play  by  B.T. 
Williams,  8 pm  Good  Samaritan  Center, 

■ 292  Pot  re  ro. 

INTERPLAYERS:  Brecht's  “Good  Sol- 
dier Scimeik,"  8:30  pm,  747  Beach  St., 

885-5146. 

FILM  FAIR;  “Dark  Victory,’  A "The 
Ehlallhlul  ’ 3149  Steiner,  8:30  pm. 

'-■•T  ER GROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  A 
^[■mental,  mldnlghi,  Presidio  Thea 

CARMEL  BACH  FESTIVAL:Sunset  Aud- 
itorium, 8:30  pm,  Carmel. 

HUEY  NEWTON  BENEFIT:  “The  W.C. 
Fields  Memorial  Orphanage,’  Pltschel 
Players,  9 pm.  120  Julian  St.  (between 
Mission  A Valencia  oif  15th  St.).  SI. 50. 
LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
Bill  Ham.  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
'J-7  California,  8:30  pm  A 10:30  pm. 

a?JLH5.K:  EcoloO  Action,  5101  Miles 
-"e  . Oakland,  5:30  pm. 

FAZ1:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/Phfl 
aost.  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr. 
Heir».  Bkly..  9:30  pm  - 1 am,  25?, 
843-5617. 


AUD1UM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pin,  52. 

FILM:  Old  Time  Comedies,  see  listing 
Thursday,  Fethers  Point  Film  Society 
4410  18th  ST  . 8 A 10  pm  , $1,  8G1- 

5491. 

FOLK  DANCING:  international  , Instru- 
ction and  dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 
Ness. 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Sly  A The  Family 
Stone,  Jeff  Beck,  Siegel  Schwall,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  S3. 

PEACE  FEAST:  Benefit  Dick  Gregory  lor 
President,  spaghelil  dinner  A rock  band, 
Berkeley  Free  Church,  2516  Durant  , 

7 pm.  52,  849-49  23. 

FORUM:  “Crisis  In  Czechoslovakia,’  w/ 
Kendrick,  MLF,  2338  Market,  8 pm,  $1, 
students  and  unemployed  50?,  552-1266. 
PLAY:  * Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing 

Ground,"  Onstage  Players,  Live  Oak 
Park  Theater,  Shattuck  nr.  Berryman, 
Bkly.,  8:30  pm,  $2. 

FILM:  Hitchcock's  “North  by  North- 
west,’ Fellini's  ‘La  Strada,”  8 pm, 
155  Dwlnelle,  UC,  Bkly,  51.25,  F W 
Murnau  Film  Society. 

S/ iTOUflAV 

JULY  20 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Sly  A The  Family 
Stone,  Jeff  Beck,  Siegel  Schwall,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  S3. 

FILM:  four  features,  new  A classics, 
free  refreshments,  3727  Elston,  Oakland, 
7:30  pm,  SI.  261-8713. 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram. 

9 pm,  $2,  students  SI. 50  . 752-7247, 
648-1489. 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/  Phil 
Yost,  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  nr. 
Hearsl,  Bkly.,  9:30  pm  - 1:30  am,  25?, 
843-5617. 

MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
tre, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theatre,  11:30 
am,  1:30  A 3:30  pm,  673-0174,  $1,  chil- 
dren 85?. 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
Bill  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
1527  California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm. 

FILM:  Old  Time  Comedies,  see  listing 
Thursday.  Fethers  Point  Film  Society, 
4416  18th  St.,  8 A 10  pm,  SI,  861-5491. 
AVALON:  Velvet  Underground,  Tim 

Buckley,  Allmen  Joy,  9 pm-2  am,  Sut- 
ler A Van  Ness,  $3. 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Italic-' s 
"War'  and  John  Guare's  ’Muzeeka’  7:30 
A 10  pm.  Encore  Theater,  422  Mason, 
885-9554. 

PLAY;  “The  Hostage," 8:30  pm,  main 
theater,  San  Francisco  Slate  College. 
PLAY:  “Master  Clay,’  new  play  by 
B.T  Williams,  8 pm,  Good  Samaritan 
Center,  1292  Potrero. 

INTERPLAYERS:  Brecht's  ’Good  Sol- 
dier Schwelk."  8:30  pm,  747  Beach  St., 
885-5146. 

STRAIGHT  THEATER:  Play.  “Room  Be- 
yond the  Closet,’  followed  by  rock  con- 
cert w/the  Charlatans,  8:30  pm,  Haight 
A Cole,  387-2552. 

FILM  FAIR:  "Dark  Victory’  A "The 
Unfaithful’  3419  Steiner,  8:30  pm 
UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  A 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, $2. 

CARMEL  BACH  FESTIVAL:  Sunset  Aud- 
itorium, 8:30  pm.  Carmel 


JULY  23 

DRAWING:  with  models  from  Model* 
Guild,  2125  Bush.  7:30  pm,  SI. 50.  922- 
0843. 

CLASSIC  FILM  PROGRAM:  The  Actor's 
Art,  Laurence  Olivier  In  "The  Prince  A 
the  Showgirl,"  and’Termof  Trial,"  8pm, 
Wheeler  Auditorium,  UC,  Bkly.,  SI.  stu- 
dents 85? 

NEWSREEL  PREMIERE:  Him  ol  the  San 
Francisco  Stale  College  Rebellion  and 
also  lllms  of  the  Berkeley  riot,  (their 
press  release  does  not  state  xvhlch  or 
what  Berkeley  riot).  7:30  A 9:30  pm, 
Humanities  Room  130.  San  Francisco 
State  College,  00?,  931-4208. 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200. 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Moby  Grape,  Jeff 
Beck  Mini  Tattoo,  Market  A Van  Ness, 
9 pm. 

AVALON:  Country  Joe  A The  Fish,  P G, 
L , Boogie,  9 pm-2  am.  Suiter  A Van 
Ness,  S3. 


SvH4  Ay 

JULY  21 

AVALON:  Velvet  Underground,  Tim 
Buckley,  Allmen  Joy,  9 pm-2  am,  Suiter 
A Van  Ness,  $2.5')  i 
FILM:  Old  Time  Comedies,  see  listing 
Thursday,  Fethers  Point  Film  Society. 
4416  18th  STL,  8:30  pm.  SI,  861-0491. 
FILM  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8 mm, 
Sign  ol  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm.  s0?. 
MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
tre, at  Ghlradelll  Square.  1:30,  3:30  pm, 
673-0174.  SI,  children  85? 

FILM:  four  features,  new  A classics, 
free  refreshments,  3727  Elston,  6:30pm, 
SI.  261-8713, 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Sly  A the  Family 
Stone,  Jelf  Beck,  Siegel  Schwall,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50. 

ELDR1DGE  CLEAVER  FEAST:  6 pm. 
West  Indian  Food  by  Connie,  8 pm,  talk 
by  Cleaver.  S3  with  dinner,  SI  without 
dinner,  YMCA,  Buchanan  at  Geary,  433- 
2521. 

MoWdAV 

JULY  22 

GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200. 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Beach  films,  spons. 
SFL,  274  Downey.  8:30pm, SI, 654-0316. 
DANCE:  technique,  movement,  relaxa- 
tion, 7 pm,  1521  Stockton.  848-7664. 


W&aviStAY 

JULY  17 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly.,  bring 
bowl  A spoon,  6 pm,  spons.  Balloon. 
MYSTICISM,  METAPHYSICS  A THE  OC- 
CULT: Discussion  group,  7:30  pm,  6016 
Claremont  Ave., Oakland, 655-2909, 653- 
6653. 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm,  752-6710. 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  go  now,  the  Industrial- 
ists will  (ear  It  down  soon. 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  Workshop,  473 
Broadway,  9:30  pm. 

BELLY  DANCING:  w/Paula  Faith,  1748 
Haight,  MA  1-0197.  3-5  pm. 

FREE  FOOD:  at  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly,  1 pm, 

WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  - noon, 

Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Cal- 
ifornia. 346-6040 

CLEAVER  FOR  PRESIDENT:  Volunteers 
meeting,  6:30  pm,  301  Broadway  or  call 
anytime,  861-4405,  433-2521, 

CLEAVER  FOR  PRESIDENT:  meeting 
7 pm,  2 Le  Conte,  UC.  Bkly.,  Eldrldge 
will  speak 

LECTURE:  on  hypnosis.  ESP  , Insti- 
tute ol  Applied  Hypnosis,  901  Moraga 
Rd,,  Lafayette,  8 pm,  284-5850. 

' FILM:  “The  Chase,’  with  Marlon  Bran- 
do, Merritt  College,  5714  Grove,  Oak- 
land, 12:30  pm. 

JULY  18 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Ami- 

Draft  Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St., 
Bkly.,  845-2470. 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly.,  bring 
bowl  A spoon,  6 pm.  spons.  Balloon. 

FREE  FOOD;  al  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly.,  1 pm 

OIL  PAINTING:  10  am  - 12:30  pm, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Cal- 
ifornia, 346-6040. 

LECTURE:  •Attlc  Publlc  Tomb  Monu- 
ments,’ w/  Werner  Fuchs,  6:15  pm, 
145  Dwlnelle,  UC  . Bkly 
MEETING:  Organizational,  Bay  Area 
Planners  for  Equal  Opportunity,  8 pm, 
586-8677,  eves. 

POETRY:  Open  readings,  the  Hearlh, 
Oak  A Baker  9 pin.  $26-6913. 


JULY  20 

FREE  FOOD:  al  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly.,  i pm. 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  2050  Fullon,  7:30 
pm.  752-7247 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Ruzzanle,"  Boyle 
Park,  Mill  Valley,  2 pm,  "Palelln,’ 
Washington  Square  Park,  2 pm 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Antl- 
Dralt  Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St., 
Bkly.,  845-2470. 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly.,  bring 
bowl  A spoon,  6 pm,  spons.  Balloon. 
WINE  TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578. 

JULY  21 

MIME  TROUPE:  “Ruzzantc,’  Boyle 

Park,  Mill  Valley,  2 pm,  “Palelln, " 
Washington  Square  Park,  2 pm. 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 
WINE  TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pin,  362-9578. 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  people  of  ilal- 
ghl  Ashbury  meeting,  05  Colton,  8 pm. 
FREE  FOOD:  at  Free  Church,  2516  Dur- 
ant, Bkly.,  1 pin 

ROCK  CONCERT:  noon-0  pm,  Speedway- 
Meadows,  Golden  Gale  Park,  spon,  Hai- 
ght Ashbury  Medical  Clinic. 

POPS  CONCERT:  w/  Fiedler,  Stern 
Grove,  2 pm. 

INDIAN  DANCE:  lstvanl  A Troupe,  Car- 
mel Cultural  Commission,  Forest  Thea- 
ter, Mountain  View  A Sanla  Rita,  2 pm. 

MoKdAV 

JULY  22 

MEHER  PABA:  Readings,  filth  floor, 
Student  Union.  UC,  Bkly.,  8 pm. 

NOON  CONCERT:  UC  Chamber  Orches- 
tra plavlng  Bach,  Copeland.  Ponce,  also 
guitar  soloist  Michael  Lorlmer,  Hertz 
Hall,  UC,  Bkly. 

FREE  FOOD:  at  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly.,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,,  o 

pm,  bring  bowl  A spoon,  spons,  Bal- 
loon. 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  A TANTRA:  cla- 
sses, the  Vajrayana  Society,  East  ol  the 
Sun,  3850  23rd  St.,  7:30  pm,  824-2571 
MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1070  Dwight, 
Bkly.,  5:45  am.,  845-2403, 

TUASdAY 

JULY  23 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly.,  bring 
bowl  A spoon.  6 pm,  spons.  Balloon. 
DRAFT  COUNSEL;  Berkeley  Anti- 
Draft  Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  si., 
Bkly.,  845-2470, 

FREE  FOOD:  At  Free  Church,  2516 
Durant,  Bkly.,  1 pm. 

DRAFT  COUNSEL.  7:3o  pm,  833  llalghl, 
626-6976,  War  Reslslers  League, 


FREE  BKbAD:  all  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350- 1354  Waller. 

GIRLS  FREE:  Both/And,  Big  Black  Rhy- 
ihum  Band,  llyler  Jones  Quartet,  350 
Dlvlsadero,  863- 2896. 

PUPPET  WORKSHOP:  For  kids  A 
olhcrs,  w/Ann  Llndyn,  1748  Haight,  MA 
1-0197,  3-0  Dm. 

CONTINUOUS 

COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Workshop;  Fri., 
Sat.,  Sun.  Tues.,  1:30  - 0 pm,  Commlt- 
lee  Theater, 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924-25lh  St.,  048-1237, 

TlllNGMAKEH:  Blackllght  paintings  &• 
sculpiures,  Wed-Sun,  1-0  pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  A Delores  (across  from 
Good  Karma), 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  colfec,  I D Maur- 
ice llouso,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  560- 
0410,  MO  1-1472. 

PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY:  Call  Free  Cliy 
Puppets,  552-3209  lor  time  A places. 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA— 
\on  Stroheim's  "GREED'  A Vidor's 
’HALLELUJAH,’  Wed,  6:30  A 9:55, 
Marx  Bros  In  “A  DAY  AT  THE  RACES' 
and  3 shorts  w/Laurcl  A Hardy,  W.C. 

Fields,  6;30  A 9:20,  Thurs-Suh,  John 
Barrymore  In'SVENGALI"  A "THE  MAD 
GENIUS’  6:30  A 9:00  Mon-Wed,  2033 
Telegraph  Ave..  Bkly.  SI,  848-8600. 


JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL-Wed-Thurs, 
•THE  BLUE  ANGEL, ’ Frl-Sun,  “CH  I- 
ZF.N  KANE  ■ Mon-Tues,  "IVAN  THE 
TERRIBLE,  ’ Gateway  Theater,  210 
Jackson,  421-3353,  and  Cinema,  Shat- 
tuck A Haste,  Bkly.  848-2038,  S2. 

CENTO-CEDAR- -Joyce's  "ULYSSES,’ 
Geary  A Larkin,  PR  6-8300. 

CLAY— “THE  FIFTH  HORSEMAN  lb 
FEAR.’  Fillmore  A Clay.  FI  6-1123. 

MUSIC  HALL--* ELVIRA  MADlGAN,"  - 
Larkin  A Geary.  OR  3-4800. 

NEW  ROYAL --Steve  McQueen,  Faye 
Dunaway,  "THOMAS  CROWN  AFFAIR,’ 
Polk-Callfornla,  474-2131. 

RICHELIEU— ‘BENJAMIN,’  w/Mlchelc 
Morgan,  Catherine  Deneuve,  Geary  A 
Van  Ness,  221-8181. 

SUHF-'LE  DEPART,"  A Cinema  Cour, 
an  hour  of  outstanding  shorts.  Irving  A 
46th  Ave.  MO  4-6300, 

CINEMA  21 --"ROSEMARY'S  BABY,” 
Chestnut  A Steiner.  921-1234. 
cL.xlWOOD  — "CLOSED  WITCHED 
TRAINS.’  A ’KING  OF  HEARTS.’  Col- 
lege a Ashby,  Bkly.  Til  8-0931. 

BERKELEY— ‘PETULIA.’  A "GAME  IS 
OVER,'  Shattuck  A Haste.  TH  8-4300. 

NOHTHSIDE— Studio  A,  ’BLOW-UP,"' 
A "THE  LOVED  ONE. ’--Studio  B.  -The 
Jokers,"  1828  Euclid,  Bkly,  Th  1-2648. 
UC— “THE  FOX."  Unlverslly  a Shat- 
tuck, Bkly,  TI1  3-0267, 


DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per  line).  Dead!  ne  noon  Monday.  Print  or 
tvoe  CLEARLY  Enclose  check  lor  total  number  of  limes  ad  I . to  In  rum 
Make  ^heck  payable  to  Express  Times.  Include  address  and  phone  numbers 
for*  our  flles^c-ven  If  not  Included  In  ad  We  reserve  ihe  right  to  reject  cop>. 
Send  ads  to:  DEALING,  15  Lafayette  St.,  San  Francisco  04103. 


JULY  19 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  center,  noon 
bring  food, -children,  groovy  things  to 
do  and  share. 

CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvaie  A McArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm. 

FREE  FOOD:  al  Free  Church.  2516 
Durant,  Bkly.,  1 pm. 

FREE  FOOD  Provo  Park,  Bkly  . 
bring  bowl  A spoon,  6 pm,  spons 
Balloon. 

WINE  TASTING:  Seawall.  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578. 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  the  Hear- 
th, Oak  A Baker,  8:3o  pm. 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In 
the  morning,  1350-1354  Waller. 

LECTURE:  "Avoid  Vietnam  In  Latin 
America,"  w/the  Melvllles,  First  Un- 
itarian Church.  Franklin  A Geary,  8 
pm. 

GESTALT:  meeting,  spon.  Kerlsla,  545 
28th  St,.  8 pm.  1 

MIME  TROUPE— “Patelln,"  UC.  Bkly, 
noon,  Lower  Sproul  Plaza. 

PLAY  Chekhov's  "Boor"  A ‘Propos- 
al’ Aaron  Actors,  Holy  Cross  Youth 
Cenler,  1824  Eddy,  8 pm. 


THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM,  carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance  A 
general  Invention.  527-4687. 

NEED  MONEY?  Be  a sales  representa- 
tive for  a soclo-pollllco-satlrlcal  new 
poster  line.  Ideal  for  Individuals  and 
organizations.  Write  for  complete  pos- 
ter profit  kit:  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRO- 
DUCT, Box  427,  Wayzata,  Mn.  55391. 

BERKELEY  FREE  CHURCH  nerds  vo- 
lunteers lo  provide  temporary  housing 
for  transient  young  people.  Call  549- 
0649  between  12  pm  and  12  ain 

FEMALE  MODEL  NEEDED- -Creative 
photography,  for  Information  call  922- 
6426. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE--’S9  Morris 
Woody  Wagon.  Needs  work.  431-4912. 
STEREO  Heath  30w  amp  S40,  DUAL 
1009  SK,  Shure  cart  a base,  like  new, 
570,  Vlklng-Knlght  tape  dk,  4-tk  st 
echo  s on  s ex  S100,  bulk  tape  eraser 
SB. 

ARTISTS  NEEDED-- Express  Times  Is 
looking  for  original  art  work  for  end 
page,  center  spreads,  or  Illustrations 
for  stories.  Alsoorlglnal cartoons.  Bring 
work  In  lo  Bobbl,  15  Lafayette  St., 
or  call  863-7775. 


JAZZ  A CLASSIC  LP's  SI.  AM-FM 
radio  S10,  Heath  VTVM  Ik  nu  §15.  Etco 
aud  gen  spotless  $30.  1968  FENDER- 
Rhod.  Plano  w/amp  excl  $550,  metro- 
nom*  $8,  PENTAX  H-3v  CCS  mtr  55mm 
fl.B  105mm  !2.8  like  new  S150,  Typo- 
wtr  Sears/Snilth  Corona  13’  car  S50. 
Box  trailer,  enclosed  plywood,  pickup 
chassis  S80.  RCA  77-D  polydlrectlonal 
ribbon  mike  $75.  B4  7/31  Dan,  815 
Clayton 

FLAT  NEEDED--1  bedroom,  nice  kitch- 
en Western  Addition.  Bernal  Heights, 
Upper  Haight,  Fillmore.  North  Beach, 
Noe  Valley,  anywhere  warm  A n ,J 
not  too  expensive,  around  S>0°,  call 
Ann,  Express  Tiroes,  803-7 . .a,  leave 
message,  would  dig  fixing  up  an  old 
place 

FLAT  OH  APT— desperately  soughl.  4 
rms  or  larger  In  North  Beach.  Nob 
Hill.  Russian  Hill,  Telegraph  Hill,  Chi- 
natown. cow  Hollow  , call  Lenny  or  Paul 
at  Express  Times,  extremely  urgenl. 

VW-POBSCHE  tune  ups  A repairs,  als< 
will  teach  same- -hip  only.  Call  Jack 
845-7096. 


GUERRILLA  MUSIC  - Mime  Troupe 
needs  instruments  for  their  Rock  Banc 
Happening.  Call  Marc  or  Charlie,  GAr- 
bage  1-1984 
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depress  crimes 

" July  24,  19G8  Vol  1,  No.  27  Day  Area  15? 


Haight-Ashbury, 
deep  in  pain 

and  boredom, 
suffering  from 
lost  dreams, 
unconsciously 
reached  out 

for  life-giving  rebellion 
last  week.  It  wasn’t  enough 
to  do  the  trick.  The  Haight 
is  still  dying. 


BRAUTIGAN  REVEALED—  p.  7 
MORE  ON  HUEY— pp.4&5 
60  FREE  THINGS  TO  DO-  p.  1 9 
JULY  26:  CUBA — pp.  10&11 


What  is  it  all  about? 

For  at  least  a year  now,  some  say  two,  the  community, 
as  a common  commitment  of  its  parts,  has  deteriorated 
steadily.  Most  of  the  old  crowd  is  gone.  Some  say  they 
haven’t  actually  left  but  are  staying  away  from  the  street 
because  of  the  bad  vibrations.  Either  way,  they  weren’t 
running  things  in  the  streets  against  the  Tactical  Squad. 

No  doubt  the  street  people  would  like  to  have  control 
of  their  street.  Some  thought  they  did  until  the  San  Fran- 
cisco police  set  them  straight:  “Move  along.  Keep 
moving.”  And  a poke  of  the  stick.  They  move. 

“Is  this  your  car?” 

No. 

“Then  GET  OFF  IT.”  A very  humiliating  relationship. 

The  police  have  asserted  their  superior  strength  and 
organization.  The  people  are  fragmented  into  helpless- 
ness, unsure  of  what  they  want.  Five  hundred  people 


throwing  rocks,  even  without  training,  is  formidable. 
FIVE  people  throwing  rocks  in  a crowd  of  five  hundred, 
while  the  others  grunt  and  groove,  is  dangerous,  stupid 
and  hopeless.  Every  night,  those  arrested  were  system- 
atically beaten,  one  at  a time. 

The  barricades  weren't  worth  a shit.  Everybody  watch- 
ing. Nobody  working.  And  people  ran  at  the  slightest  hint 
of  movement  by  the  police:  first  instinct.  “Slow  down! 
Take  it  easy!”  — it  didn’t  work. 

There  were  no  leaders,  just  some  braver  than  others. 
Dissension  crippled  the  people’s  ranks.  Violence  (“Kill 
the  Pigs!”)  versus  non-violence  (“Violence  is  the  last 
resort  of  the  incompetent”).  Are  we  starting  it  or  are 
they?  What  are  we  fighting  for?  Should  we  confront  them 
at  all?  Sure.  IF  we’re  right.  Right?  Right  and  Wrong? 
Too  heavy. 


continued  on  page  3 


altimeter/ 

leo.  july  22  - aug  21. 

Tim  Frank  Conely.  1947  - 1968 
murdered  july  17  by  a force  of 
about  10  berkeley,  Oakland  and 
state  narco  pigs  at  telegraph 
and  ashby,  berkeley,  in  a set  up. 
brothers  and  sisters  on  haight 
street  have  responded  by  several 
nights  of  firebombings  and  bar- 
ricades to  illegal  arrests  of 
local  lsd  businessmen  there, 
despite  increase  of  state  violence 
against  private  entrepreneurs 
grass  is  entering  the  area  in 
larger  and  larger  quantities  with  . 
a corresponding  price  reduction, 
lids  now  going  for  $10  with  keys 
fluctuating  around  $125.  hash 
prices  also  dropping  with  ounces 
now  well  under  $100.  much  more  on 
the  way  soon,  shortly  after  the 
killing  last  Wednesday  a berkeley 
pig  was  asked  if  anybody  was  hurt, 
his  reply:  “no  one  was  hurt,  only 
the  bad  guys.*  no  comment. 


— the  grass  prophet 


PFP  PRESIDENTS  ALL  OVER 

marvin  gar  son 

“If  I was  the  power  elite,”  said  a cynical  friend,  “I'd 
call  a presidential  election  for  1968  even  if  there  wasn't 
one  scheduled,  I'd  encourage  the  left  to  get  into  it,  make 
it  easy  for  them  in  fact.  And  then,  when  it  was  over,  I'd 
say:  ‘Good,  you  played  the  game  and  you  lost.  Now  you 
won’t  be  a sore  loser,  will  you?'  ” 

When  the  Eldridge  Cleaver  for  President  people  called 
me  up  the  other  day  and  asked  if  I endorsed  Eldridge  for 
President,  I said  I'd  call  back  - and  stalled  a day  before 
telling  them  it  was  okay  to  put  my  name  down. 

Suppose  Humphrey  gets  40%  of  the  vote 
and  Nixon  40%,  and  Wallace  gets  the  16% 
the  polls  now  give  him,  and  of  the  re- 
maining 4%  half  goes  to  Cleaver  and  half 


gets  split  up  among  various  crank  groups 
- won't  you  feel  a little  silly  then  thun- 
dering ‘all  power  to  the  people*? 

The  Cleaver  for  President  people 
aren't  disturbed,  The  size  of  the  vote 
doesn't  matter  to  them,  THEY  know 
they’re  not  playing  any  numbers  game. 
But  will  anyone  else  know  It?  1 doubt  It. 

The  more  the  campaign  Insists  that  It 
Is  not  Interested  In  votes,  the  more  the 
voters  will  be  Irritated  by  what  appears 
like  false  modesty.  *Of  course  he  wants 
votes,*  they’ll  say,  "otherwise  why  have 
an  election  campaign?' 

There's  only  one  way  out  of  It,  and  that 
Is  to  break  with  the  FORM  of  the  normal 
presidential  campaign  as  well  as  break- 
ing with  the  content.  I'm  suggestlnga uni- 
fied national  campaign  with  several  dif- 
ferent presidential  candidates  on  the 
ballot  In  different  states,  a kind  of  Tav- 
brlte  son*  campaign.  In  California, 
-leaver  would  be  on  the  ballot;  In  New 
England,  perhaps  William  Sloan  Coffin' 
In  Pennsylvania,  Dick  Gregory  (he's 
k already  on  the  ballot  there);  in  general 
Vhoever  the  opposition  In  a particular 
rtato  held  In  respect  would  become  the 
presidential  candidate  there,  on  the  bal- 
lot or  as  a write-in.  The  different  can- 
didates could  cross  state  Unesand speak 
for  each  o her,  and  In  other  ways  make 
It  widely  known  that  It  was  a naUonal 
effort  all  under  the  same  name  ‘Peace 
and  Freedom.*  The  unorthodox  form 
would  say  more  about  the  nature  of  the 
campaign  than  all  the  careful  words  vou 
might  assemble. 

For  a year  now  people  have  worried 
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about  the  lack  of  a ‘person  of  sufficient 
national  stature*  to  be  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  opposition.  Now  In  Calif- 
ornia some  enthusiasts  believe  they've 
solved  the  problem  with  Eldridge 
Cleaver;  they’re  In  for  a shock  when  they 
meet  people  from  Ohio  who  say,  "Eld- 
ridge WHO?"  No  single  name  will  solve 
a problem  which  has  to  do  with  the  very 
structure  of  the  movement.  The  only 
thing  to  do  Is  to  stop  fighting  our  regional, 
decentralized  nature  and  use  It  to  our 
advantage. 

That's  why  I endorse  Eldridge  Cleaver 
for  President  In  California. 

TURN  IN 
YOUR  MONEY 

As  part  of  the  city's  campaign  to  stem 
the  causes  of  violence,  the  San  Francisco 
Diggers  have  announced  "a  30-day  period 
beginning  now  during  which  all  respons- 
ible citizens  are  asked  to  turn  In  their 
money.  No  questions  will  be  asked." 

The  Digger  statement  points  out  that 
money  Is  addicting;  that  It  Is  *a  tempta- 
tion to  the  weak  (most  of  the  violent 
crimes  of  our  city  In  some  way  Involve 
money)*;  and  that  -it  can  be  hoarded, 
blocking  the  free  flow  of  energy.* 

The  Diggers  expressed  concern  that 
the  giant  energy- hoards  of  Montgomery 
Street  will  soon  give  rise  to  a sudden 
and  thus  explosive  release  of  this  trapped 

energy,  causing  much  pain  ancj  chaos.* 
^ou  can  turn  In  your  money  in  care  of 
any  local  digger,  for  free  distribution  to 
all.  The  Diggers  will  then  liberate  its 
enerp  according  to  the  style  of  whoever 
receives  It. 


Julian  Bond’s  Disgraceful  Sellout 


todd  gitlln 

The  Guardian,  a radical  newsweekly, 
reported  last  week  that  Julian  Bond, 
Georgia  State  Representative  and  former 
SNCC  official,  had  joined  the  campaign 
staff  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 

We  called  Julian  Bond.  He  flatly  denied 
the  story. 


NY  for  Cleaver 

The  New  York  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  nominated  Eldridge  Cleaver  for 
President  Sunday.  It  rejected  Jerry  Rubin 
for  Vice-President,  the  nod  for  second 
spot  on  the  ticket  going  Instead  to  Doug- 
las Dowd,  an  economics  professor. 

State  preferences  are  all  tentative 
of  course,  pending  the  national  Peace  and 
Freedom  convention  scheduled  to  open  In 
Detroit  on  August  17. 

Northern  California  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  wlU  be  chosen  August 
3-4  at  Lincoln  High  School  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, In  an  open  convention  where  all 
Peace  and  Freedom  registrants  are 
eligible  to  attend  with  one  vote. 


He  said  the  radical  Guardian  had  picked 
up  the  He  from  the  New  York  Times  - 
whose  reporter  had  been  misinformed  by 
a Humphrey  staffer  — and  had  not 
bothered  to  check  with  him  before  casting 
the  news  far  and  wide. 

The  Guardian  also  declared  that  Bond 
had  previously  been  working  for  Robert 
F Kennedy.  Bond  told  us  he  had  signed 
an  ad  for  Kennedy,  but  had  never  cam- 
paigned for  him.  Asked  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  elections,  Bond  said,  "There's 
no  kind  of  choice  out  there." 

Radicals  tend  to  believe  the  worst  of 
each  other.  Stories  of  seU-out  circulate 
with  aU  the  ahal  novelty  of  sexual  gossip. 
(Bond  said  the  Guardian  article  had 
brought  him  a flood  of  mall  from  around 
the  country,  asking  him  to  say  It  wasn't 
so,  or  viUfying  him  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was.)  Our  gossip  reeks  of  lack  of 
confidence  In  ourselves,  our  politics,  our 
durablUty:  when  we  can't  easily  Identify 
a friend,  we  are  quick  to  Invent  an  enemy. 
It  seems  contradictory,  then:  with  all  our 
uncertainty  about  our  politics,  we  hold 
ourselves  so  pure  that  we  Jump  to  con- 
clusions about  our  friends’  Impurity. 
We  hold  so  tightly  to  our  own  purity,  we 
verge  on  solipsism.  But  look  at  it  for  an- 
other second  and  the  contradiction  dis- 
solves: Ignorance  and  arrogance  are 
twins. 

We  feel  embattled:  we  are  embattled. 
Men  In  a corner  are  paranoid.  But  dis- 
eases are  to  be  healed  away,  not  cele- 
brated. Super-revolutionaries  don’t  win 
recruits  by  rumor,  don’t  appeal  to  lovers 
by  kicking  them  out  of  bed. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


jotm  Wesley  Harding  was  a friend  to  the  poor, 

He  traveled  with  a gun  In  every  hand, 

.ui  along  this  countryside  he  opened  many  a door, 

But  he  was  never  known  to  hurt  an  honest  man. 

T'was  down  In  Chaney  County,  the  time  they  talk  about, 

With  his  lady  by  his  side  he  took  a stand, 

Soon  the  situation  there  was  all  but  straightened  out, 

He  was  always  known  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

All  across  the  telegraph  his  name  it  did  resound, 

But  no  charge  held  against  him  could  be  proved, 

And  there  was  no  man  around  who  could  track  or  chain  him  down, 

He  was  never  known  to  make  a foolish  move. 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 

Our  people  kidnapped  last  night  were  worked  over  at  Park  Pig  Station. 

WE  ARE  AT  WAR 

We  have  begun  what  looks  to  be  a long  struggle  to  liberate  ourselves  and  defend 
our  Free  Community. 

Wars  of  liberation  aren’t  won  by  milling  crowds  armed  only  with  rocks  and 
bottles. 

THE  WORD  IS  PLAN 

All  units  of  the  tactical  squad  will  be  on  alert  tonight.  When  the  pigs  are  this 
uptight  stay  off  the  streets  unless  you  have  It  together. 

for  the  future 

Defense:  Street  busts  are  often  preventable,  like  when  there  are  lots  of  people  and 
few  pigs. 

Offense:  Small  action  groups  built  on  love,  trust,  and  brotherhood. 

BUILD  A FREE  COMMUNITY!  FREE  HUEYI  VENCEREMOS! 

leaflet  from  the  Haight— Ashbury 

CANNON  FODDER 
FOR  THE  PIGS 

the  car  and  got  In  on  either  side  of  us, 
next  to  the  doors.  As  the  cop  on  my  left 
shut  the  door,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“You  shouldn’t  have  been  In  the  Haight, 
Terry."  I was  very  surprised  and  said, 
“Oh,  you  know  who  I am."  He  answered 
by  slugging  me  In  the  face. 

During  the  ride  to  the  Park  Precinct 
Station,  the  three  cops  kept  yelling  at  us: 
“So  you  wanted  to  throw  molotov  cock- 
tails!" and  slugging  us  In  the  face  and 
chest.  I raised  my  arms  to  protect  my 
face,  and  the  cop  on  the  left  reached  be- 
hind me  and  grabbed  theba<  kof  my  neck, 
obviously  trying  to  make  me  lose  con- 
sciousness. With  his  other  fist,  he  kept 
hitting  me.  I did  not  black  out. 

When  we  got  to  the  Park  Station,  they 
pushed  us  into  the  main  room.  There 
seemed  to  be  20  or  30  cops  milling  in  the 
room.  They  pushed  us  into  this  crowd  of 
cops,  who  hit  us  as  we  stumbled  into  the 
room.  One  of  the  cops  yelled,  “Take  them 

into  the ,"  using  a word  I don't 

remember  meaning  a small  interrogation 
room  between  the  main  room  and  the 
cells. 

The  four  cops  who  had  arrested  us  took 
us  into  the  interrogation  room,  closed 
the  door  and  proceeded  to  methodically, 
carefully  and  skillfully  beat  us  up.  They 
used  a small  sap  or  blackjack,  their  fists, 
elbows  and  boots.  They  worked  us  over 
for  about  15  minutes,  it  seemed.  I could 
see  very  little,  because  I was  protecting 
my  face  I could  hear  Epstein  screaming. 

The  cops  concentrated  on  my  kidneys, 
chest  and  groin.  I found  myself  pleading 
with  them  to  stop.  They  would  not.  They 
asked  no  questions  except”  You’ re  filthy, 
aren't  you?  You  stink!’  I was  wearing 
two  buttons,  a raised  fist  and  a Free  the 
Oakland  Seven  pin.  (Cannon  is  one  of  the 
seven  people  Indicted  for  “conspiracy" 
in  the  wake  of  the  Stop  The  Draft  Week 
cont.  page  14 


Most  of  the  people  arrested 
during  the  Haight-Ashbury 
riots  are  still  in  jail.  Blame 
confusion,  listlessness  and 
disorganization  in  a com- 
munity which,  six  days 
afterward,  still  hadn't  or- 
ganized a bail  fund. 

To  contribute  money  or  to 
work  on  collecting  it,  call 
Mission  Switchboard,  824- 
3563  (1045  Valencia). 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


terence  cannon 

On  Thursday,  July  18,  1968, 1 was  in  the 
Haight-Ashbury  district  of  San  Francisco 
visiting  some  friends.  At  about  9 pm  I 
decided  to  walk  down  to  Haight  Street  to 
see  what  was  happening.  There  had  been 
disturbances  the  previous  two  nights,  but 
I had  not  been  in  the  district.  I work  for 
The  Movement  newspaper  and  thought  I 
should  check  out  the  action. 

At  9,  1 was  standing  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Haight  and  Clayton  with  some 
friends  when  a San  Francisco  police  car 
pulled  up  and  stopped.  There  was  a crowd 
on  the  sidewalk.  No  one  was  in  the  streets; 
there  had  been  no  violence  or  disturb- 
ance up  to  that  point.  People  In  the  crowd 
were  yelling  “Pigs"  at  the  cops.  The  cops 
were  doing  nothing,  just  watching  us. 
were  doing  nothing,  just  watching  us. 

A young  man  standing  near  me  shouted 
“pig"  at  the  cops  in  the  car.  One  cop 
looked  out  the  rear  window  and  said, 
“What  did  you  say?"  “He  called  you  a 
pig",  I said,  at  which  point  both  cops 
piled  out  of  the  back  seat,  ran  Into  the 
crowd  and  grabbed  the  first  guy,  who  I 
later  learned  was  Rick  Epstein.  I yelled 
at  the  cop,  “You  can’t  do  that!  He  didn’t 
do  anything."  One  of  the  cops  said  to  me, 
“You’re  coming  too"  and  grabbed  me. 
He  did  not  tell  us  we  were  under  arrest. 

The  cops  shoved  us  In  the  back  seat  of 


photo  by  Jeff  Blankfort 


Police  left  no  evidence  on  Terry  Cannon’ s 
■ace  but  brother  Rick  Epstein  shows  the 
niarks  of  the  beast 


photos  by  Marvin  Bernstein 


HAIGHT  ASHBURY.  . . 


cont.  from  page  1 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one 
said  “1  love  you’  to  the  police,  although 
a few  people  were  kissing  ass,  treating 
the  cops  like  stern  parents. 

If  any  organizing  is  done,  a new  com- 
munity built,  it  will  have  to  operate  on 
the  street,  with  what’s  there.  It’s  a tough 
fight  Just  to  hold  on  to  the  simplest  as- 
sumptions, the  depressive  magnetism  of 
the  street  is  so  great  — just  to  stare. 
That  mood  has  to  change.  First,  Internal 
reform  is  in  order. 

The  street  peopl^  tried  to  fight  back. 
For  three  nights  it  read  like  a preface, 
the  first  music  lesson,  and  ended  there. 
Political  power  is  neither  an  accident 
nor  a fantasy.  Everyone  whoworkslnthe 
community  claims  it  cannot  be  organized. 
"Everything  has  been  tried.  Nothing 
works." 

Particularly  disturbing  was  all  the  talk 
about  outsiders  causing  the  trouble.  "It 
was  the  Berkeley  communists.’  “It  was 
the  young  spades  from  Fillmore."  People 
on  the  street  pretended  that  they  weren’ t 
aware  of  the  explosive  conditions,  the 
conflicts.  The  Haight  is  a man-eater.  A 
walk  on  the  street  is  an  automatic  down. 
Panhandlers.  The  whispers:  “Acid? 
Lids?  Mescaline?  Speed?” 

“I  don’t  trust  the  street  people  any 
more,"  I was  told  by  a young  lady  who 
works  at  the  Haight  Medical  Clinic.  “Too 
much  speed."  Methedrlne  is,  In  fact,  the 
new  magnate  of  the  drug  market. 

The  old  timers  are  resentful  and  con- 
temptuous about  the  new,  less  sophisti- 
cated and,  they  believe,  destructive  ele- 
ments. The  area’s  too  crowded. 

Why  do  you  think  there  was  a riot? 

* 'Cause  there’s  no  grass  around  and 
people  just  couldn't  hack  it,"  Hmmram. 

The  people  hate  the  undercover  narco- 
tics agents  above  all  else  — the  direct 
threat.  The  result  is  very  heavy,  pro- 
longed paranoia.  Tuesday  night,  after  the 
police  charge,  someone  spotted  a Nark 
standing  In  front  of  the  Bank  of  America 
(at  Clayton).  Word  travelled  through  the 
crowd  and  they  closed  in  on  him  "NARK! 
NARK!  KILL  HIM!"  He  Jumped  Into  a 
patrol  car  with  the  people  trailing, afoot 
behind, 

It  was  the  arrest  of  two  black  dealers 
by  an  undercover  man,  Tuesday  on  Clay- 
ton, which  aroused  people  Into  confronta- 
tion. The  police  have  been  putting  the 
squeeze  on  the  drug  business,  which 
means  hassling  the  street  sellers.  Also, 
with  so  many  runaways  In  the  district, 
the  Law  has  had  a pretext  for  all  sorts 
of  harassments:  breaking  Into  apart- 
ments; ID  checks. 

The  community  has  lost  its  tongue. 
No  one  is  able  to  articulate  its  present 
objectives  because  that  means  ’future.’ 
The  Haight  will  have  one,  although  no 
one's  planning  it. 

In  the  projection  room  of  the  Straight 
Theater  , Luther  offered  me  some  coffee. 
“Y'ou  can’t  do  a free  thing  unless therc-’s 
a trade;  at  least  not  in  the  city."  The  peo- 
ple who  came  to  the  theater's  free  shows 


refused  to  stay  and  help  clean  up.  ’If 
people  are  serious  about  returning  to 
nature,  then  they  belong  In  ttie  country. 

Here  you  have  to  work  together." 

Luther  said  the  old  community  failed 
to  realize  that  the  goal  of  ‘Free’  must 
be  brought  about  In  stages.  He  has  a plan 
to  Induce  the  city  government  Into  com- 
missioning the  Haight- Ashbury  commun- 
ity to  reconstruct  the  Hearst  Moorish 
castle,  now  lying  In  pieces  behind  the 
Japanese  Tea  House  In  Golden  Gate 
Park, 

There  are  three  political  groups  try- 
ing to  put  Humpty-Dumpty  back  together 
again: 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  sud- 
denly held  a rally  In  the  Panhandle  at 
Masonic,  Saturday  evening.  It  drew  two 
black  guys  and  a wild  exhibitionist,  be- 
sides their  own  people.  Taking  a big 
chance,  they  moved  It  up  to  Clayton  and 
Haight.  No  luck.  They  called  it  off.  ’ 
probably  would  have  worked  fine,  som 
where  else. 

The  Haight  Defense  Group  (55  Col' 
Street)  set  up  a table  in  the  doorwv 
a closed  shop.  They’re  raising  1 
money  and  providing  places  to  sic 
■People's  Power  means  we  take  car*, 
our  own.”  Nobody  was  getting  very  >• 
cited  about  it. 

The  San  Francisco  PoUce  Department 
is  mostly  Interested  In  catalyzing  hatred.’: 
and  beating  people.  By  Saturday,  they 
were  the  fixtures  of  a new  Haight-Ash- 
bury, telling  police  brutality  Jokes  among 
themselves,  acting  as  if  the  place  be 
longed  to  them.  Their  presence,  on  the 
whole,  is  a valuable  reminder  of  what’s 
what. 

I can  understand  why  Haight  people 
think  lack  of  communication  Is  the  cause 
of  all  conflict.  Their  language  Inhibits 
it;  noncommittal  and  vague.  Possibly 
the  result  of  asking  cosmic  questions 
and  facing  the  disruptive  forces  which 
swamp  their  community  everyday,  crea- 
ting phony  self-images  for  them  In  the 
bargain  The  prospects  for  a favorable 
turn  In  the  course  of  things  are  dim,  but 
there’s  always  a chance  for  change  be- 
cause self-conscious  people  won’t  leave 
themselves  alone. 

Nobody  believes  me.  but  I say  the 
Haight  Is  coming  back  to  Join  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  present  state  of  the  place  Is 
transitory.  Why? 

The  conditions  are  oppressive  and  peo- 
ple, even  drugged  people,  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  It  forever.  The  police,  besides 
cracking  heads,  are  straightening  a few 
out  as  well.  A great  leaflet,  reprinted 
here,  got  a very  favorable  reaction  on 
the  street.  "We  have  begun  what  looks  to 
be  a long  struggle  to  liberate  ourselves 
and  defend  our  Free  Community."  lhave 
an  Intuitive  faith  in  this  generation  of  | 
young  people,  who  have  long  since  proved  I 
they  can  learn-and  change  when  they  have 
to  Haight-Ashbury  is  a ghetto,  not  a. 
playground. 

lenny  the  streetwalker  | 
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The  Pitschel  Players  re-opened  Friday  night  with  their  satirical  revue,  ‘The 
W C,  Fields  Memorial  Orphanage."  Most  of  the  skits  were  funny,  some  were 
political  and  a few  were  mildly  disturbing.  The  performances  were  good,  the 
audience  was  happy,  and  the  free  bread  was  vigorously  consumed. 

Entertaining  as  It  is,  satirical  revue  somehow  doesn’t  confront  the  political 
realities  strongly  enough  these  days.  Maybe  street  theater,  without  stage, 
curtains  or  applause,  Is  simply  more  appropriate  to  the  current  polltical/soclal 


crisis. 

Maybe  not.  But  the  show  was,  after  all,  a benefit  for  Huey  Newton.  The  reality 
of  THAT  particular  crisis  seemed  very  distant  all  night  — at  least  until  the  very 
end  when  Chris  Pray  announced  that  any  additional  contributions  would  be  grate- 
fully accepted  . . . “and  there’s  two  Panthers  back  there  now  to  accept  them 
you  think  Tm  kidding?"  The  audience  laughed  nervously.  That  was  a theatrical 
moment,  all  right. 


PEER-LESS  JURY  FOR  HUEY 


marlene  charyn 

(Liberation  News  Service  - Student 
Communications  Network,  Berkeley) The 
first  week  of  Huey  Newton's  trial  has 
come  to  a close,  and  the  personality 
types  that  are  beginning  to  emerge  as 
jury  selection  continues  seem  to  fit  the 
predictions  of  the  defense  witnesses  to  a 
remarkable  extent. 

Attorney  Charles  R.  Garry  presented 
a number  of  witnesses  to  support  the 
critical  motion,  subsequently  denied  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  Monroe  Friedman, 
that  persons  who  conscientiously  oppose 
the  death  penalty  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  Jury  for  that  reason. 

Dr.  Hans  Zelsel,  professor  of  law  and 
sociology  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  has  conducted  numerous  studies  on 
juries,  testified  that  persons  who  favor 
capital  punishment  ha  ve  a constellation  of 
attitudes  that  differentiate  them  from 
°ther  persons.  He  said  that  racels“THE 
differentiating  factor"  in  distinguishing 
ttiose  who  oppose  capital  punishment 
tiom  those  who  favor  it,  noting  that  55% 
of  white  men  and  42%,  of  white  women 
favor  capital  punishment,  as  opposed  to 
35%,  of  black  men  and  31%  of  black  women. 
Zelsel  testified  further  that  persons  fav- 
oring the  death  penalty  are  much  more 
i kely  to  oppose  fair  housing  laws  and  to 
"'ove  out  of  a neighborhood  if  black'people 
move  in  than  are  persons  who  oppose  It. 

Zelsel  also  discovered  that  Jurors  fav- 
oring capital  punishment  were  more 
likely  to  vote  "guilty"  on  the  first  ballot 
of  a trial.  "Being  for  or  against  capital 
punishment  is  part  of  a larger  personality 
syndromo  - they  are  distinguishable  by 
race  and  sex,  and  they  are  different  in  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  side  with  the  pro- 
secution with  respect  to  the  defendant’s 
guilt,"  Zelsel,  an  internationally  known 
expert  on  Jurisprudence,  testified. 

Attorney  Garry  contended  that  to  dis- 
qualify such  persons  from  the  jury  would 
be  to  pick  a jury  that  does  not  represent 
a cross  section  of  the  population,  since 

I approximately  half  of  the  United  States 
■ population  is  presently  opposed  to  capital 
■ punishment.  Nonetheless,  the  motion  to 
■ include  such  persons  was  denied. 

And  when  jury  selection  beganjtwoout 
of  the  three  black  people  questioned 
stated  they  opposed  capital  punishment 
under  any  circumstances.  One  of  these 
Leroy ^Steveson,  a 70-year-old  former 
watter  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
said  he  would  even  object  to  the  death 
penalty  if  his  son  was  the  victim  of  a 
premeditated  murder.  "That  wouldn't 
bring  him  back,"  Steveson  declared. 

In  an  Interview  Immediately  after  his 
dismissal,  Steveson  Indicated  that  he  was 
very  much  aware  of  the  position  he  was 
In  vls-a-vls  the  present  legal  system.  He 
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made  it  clear  that  it  did  not  represent 
him,  but  that  he  felt  powerless  to  change 
It.  He  also  expressed  an  unusually  Judi- 
cious opinion  about  the  Newton  case:  “The 
media  said  he  was  guilty,  but  there  was 
no  weapon  and  no  eyewitnesses." 

“They’ll  pick  an  all- Caucasian  Jury," 
he  said. 

"Did  you  feel  any  responsibility  to  stay 
so  there  wouldn't  be  an  all-Caucasian 
Jury?"  I asked. 

“Yes,  but  not  unless  I could  stay  In  my 
own  way,"  he  replied,  Indicating  that  he 
was  not  willing  to  lie  about  his  beliefs 
in  order  to  serve.  “I’m  glad  to  get  off  be- 
cause I have  to  be  flghtln'  with  ’em  any- 
way," he  mused. 

Steveson  said  he  has  no  opinion  about 

This  Sunday,  another  Free  Huey  rally, 
DeFremery  Park,  Oakland,  1 pm,  through 
the  afternoon.  Speakers  will  include 
Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Bobby  Seale,  Stokely 
Carmichael,  Reles  Tijerina  and  Mike 
Klonsky  (National  Secretary,  SDS).  There 
will  be  music,  and  probably  more  suc- 
culent barbecued  pig. 

the  Black  Panthers,  but  considers  him- 
self a moderate.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
his  favorite  black  leader,  he  said,  and 
when  he  mentioned  King  there  were  tears 
in  his  eye^.  He  considers  Stokely  Car- 
michael “too  radical."  “1  don’t  believe 
in  his  way  of  doing  things,"  Steveson 
stated.  “You  can  do  It  better  with  votes." 
^et  this  man,  under  present  law,  cannot 
serve  on  a capital  jury. 

Sylvester  James,  a black  man  whose 
sons  went  to  high  school  with  Newton, 
was  also  dismissed  because  he  "would  not 
consider  the  death  penalty  nohow."  When 

I asked  him  if  he  was  glad  to  be  excused 
from  the  jury  he  said,  “No,  they  should 
have  kept  me  on." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  capital  punish- 
ment issue,  several  prospective  jurors 
who  approved  the  death  penalty  expressed 
views  similar  to  those  anticipated  by 
Zelsel  and  by  Dr.  Nevitt  Sanford  of  Stan- 
ford, who  testified  about  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  "authoritarian  personality  " 
For  example,  Robert  Jensen,  a 30- 
year-old  white  former  Marine,  who  has 
no  objecUons  to  capital  punishment  and 
who  lias  a brother-in-law  on  the  Highway 
Patrol,  said  he  “has  seen  where  the  Black 
Panther  Party  caused  trouble,"  and  has 
“seen  where  there  were  riots  or  troubles 
Jfd  the  Black  Panthers  were  involved." 

He  also  said  he  thought  persons  who 
caused  trouble  should  be  jailed. 

And  Robert  Evans,  an  elementary 
school  principal,  said,  "I  have  not  had  a 
sucker  on  my  car  but  I do  support  the 
police  and  I’ve  worked  with  them  on  my 
job  and  It’s  been  very  satisfying."  EvJSs 
(continued  on  pace  7) 


todd  gltlln 

All  the  sociology  In  the  world  didn't  impress  Judge  Monroe  Friedman  last  week. 
Not  even  the  considered,  well-documented  views  of  local  Berkeley  scholars  could 
Interfere  for  long  with  the  blind  rush  of  what  passes  for  jusUce.  After  three  days  of 
testimony  on  the  unrepresentat' -eness  of  the  Alameda  County  master  jury  panel, 
Judge  Friedman  denied  attorney  Charles  Garry’s  moUon  to  quash  the  panel.  ° That 
motion  is  denied,"  said  Judge  Friedman.  Period. 

Professor  Zelsel  of  the  University  of 


Chicago  cited  a Gallup  Poll  and  his  own 
studies  in  Chicago  and  Brooklyn  to  es- 
tablish that  whites  disproportionately 
approve  capital  punishment.  Asst.  D.A. 
Jensen  tried  to  discount  this  testimony, 
pointing  out  that  Zelsel  had  not  studied 
Alameda  County  specifically.  The  judge 
seemed  to  find  this  a telling  challenge  to 
the  evidence. 

Nevitt  Sanford,  Professor  of  Psycho- 
logy at  Stanford  and  one  of  the  team  who 
originated  the  “authoritarian  personal- 
ity” test  during  World  War  II,  testified 
on  the  linkage  between  pro-capital  pun- 
ishment sentiment  and  prejudice.  Said 
the  judge,  "Would  you  confine  yourself 
to  Alameda  County?  Have  you  any  Infor- 
mation about  Alameda  County  on  that 
subject?  We  cannot  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  in  this  trial.  All  we 
are  concerned  with  Is  our  own  county, 
our  people.  ..."  As  If  Alameda  County 
were  magically  and  automatically  ex- 
empted from  trends  that  grip  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  testimony  that  set  the  most  pre- 
cedents was  that  of  U.C.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  Robert  Blauner,  a 
specialist  in  race.  Blauner  distinguished 
between  "objective"  and  "subjective" 
racism,  the  former  an  inescapable 
structural  characteristic  of  the  entire 
society,  the  latter  a question  of  attitude. 
“Living  in  this  (objectively)  racist  so- 
f* 1®,1/'  he  said’  “U  is  not  Possible  for 
white  people  to  be  free  of  subjective 
racism." 

Garry  asked  the  decisive  question- 
How  do  I go  about  eliminating,  in  my 
course  of  picking  a jury,  the  objective 
white  racist;  secondly,  how  do  1 go  about 
®“™naUng  the  subjective  white  ra- 

♦w3he.m0st  feasible  way."  Blauner  tes- 
tified, would  be  to  not  have  whites  on 
the  jury  - exactly  what  the  Black  Pan- 
ther  Party  has  argued  all  along.  "On  the 

Sht  ^and''’  Blauner  suggested,  there 
might  be  ways  “ to  eliminate  the  most  ser- 


ious racists." 

"Mr.  Garry,"  Interjected  the  Judge, 
“the  State  Legislature  is  the  place  you 
should  go  for  this." 

Blauner  insisted  that  a screen  for  white 
racism,  however  difficult,  was  feasible, 
and  the  Judge  dared  him  to  come  up  with 
one  during  a brief  recess.  At  the  end  of 
the  recess,  Blauner  was  ready  to  cite 
these  standards  for  an  acceptable  juror: 

1)  Knowledge  of  black  history  and  cul- 
ture. 

2)  Awareness  of  one’s  own  prejudic .. 

3)  Personal  experience  with  black 
people. 

4)  Active  concern  with  changing  the 
racist  structure  of  the  society, 

A scale  weighing  these  factors,  he  said, 
would  plunge  below  thewho-me?-not-me 
defenses  and  reach  the  truth  underneath. 

The  next  witness,  Dr.  Bernard  L.  Dia- 
mond, Professor  of  Criminology  and  Law 
at  Berkeley,  said  he  knew  of  “no  effective 
way"  to  eliminate  from  a jury  whites  so 
drenched  in  racism  they  would  "hinder 
the  obtaining  of  a fair  trial  for  a militant 
political  black  person."  His  affidavit 
stated:  “Identification  of  such  prejudicial 
and  racial  attitudes  in  prospective  jur- 
ors, whether  conscious  or  unconscious, 
would  require  psychological  techniques 
much  too  expensive  for  courtroom  appli- 
cation." Then  the  Judge  seemed  no  longei 

interested. 

As  the  trial  of  Huey  Newton  churned 
into  Its  second  week,  Charles  Garry  could 
feel  he  had  gone  as  far  as  any  attorney 
could  in  wielding  the  Enlightenment  wea- 
pons of  reason  and  the  cold  persuasion  ol 
fact.  His  argument,  all  down  the  line, 
was  clear  and  unexceptionable:  regis- 
tered voters  are  not  a cross-section  of 
the  voting-age  population;  and  whites 
cannot  judge  a black  man  fairly.  (How  am 

I to  know,  asks  Garry,  which  are  the  good 

whites  and  which  the  bad?)Free-Huey  ad- 
vocate?, asking  what  would  liberate  the 
black  revolutionary,  could  cross  socio- 
logy off  their  list. 


“The  trial  was  full  of  fight  and  heat The  court  was  sur- 

rounded by  masses  of  Cossacks  and  soldiers.  Within  the  precincts, 
where  a state  of  siege  had  been  declared,  it  swarmed  with  gen- 
darmes with  drawn  sabres  in  their  hands.  Only  a hundred  persons, 
among  them  Trotsky’s  parents,  were  admitted  to  the  proceedings." 

— Deutscher,  The  Prophet  Armed,  Trotsky:  1879-1921,  de- 
scribing Trotsky’s  trial  in  1905  for  having  led  the  Petersburg  Soviet. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 
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MUNI  FARE  RAISE  READY 


lee  oleson 

"1  get  the  feeling  this  is  an  exercise," 
an  attorney  said  as  he  stood  before  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  PUC's  final  public  hearing 
on  the  proposed  Increase  in  Muni  fares. 
The  Commission  wants  to  raise  bus  and 
streetcar  fares  from  15  to  20  cents;  chil- 
dren’s fares  from  5 to  10  cents,  and 
cablecar  fares  from  15  to  25  cents  (20 
cents  by  token).  The  fare  for  senior 
citizens  will  be  reduced  to  5 cents  be- 
tween 10  am  and  3 pm. 

If  this  last  public  hearing  is  any  in- 
dication, opposition  to  the  fare  increase 
is  still  widespread.  Of  the  forty-  odd 
people  who  spoke  before  the  Commission, 
one  favored  the  increase,  several  con- 
doned it,  and  all  the  rest  opposed  it. 
Eight  representatives  from  neighborhood 
Peace  & Freedom  Councils  testified  a- 
galnst  the  fare.  Instead  of  an  increase, 
they  asked  for  free  public  transportation 
that  would  be  paid  for  by  big  business. 

The  Commission,  chaired  by  president 
William  E.  McDonnell,  listened  patiently. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  2 1/2 hour  session, 
It  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  pub- 
lic testimony  was  having  no  effect  upon 
the  Commission.  “I  get  the  feeling  I’m 
talking  to  a blank  wall,"  said  Dennis  Mos- 
gofian  of  the  Noe- Eureka  neighborhood 
Peace  & Freedom.  Mosgofian  stood  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  demanded  some 
sort  of  response  from  them.  *1  want  to 
know  if  these  public  hearings  have  ANY 
effect  upon  the  PUC'sdecision.'Mosgof- 
ian  said.  President  McConnell  said  that 
it  did.  Next  Mosgofian  repeated  a request 
made  earlier  that  the  PUC  hold  a public 
hearing  in  the  evening  for  those  people 
who  have  to  work  in  the  afternoon. 

“The  next  Public  Utilities  Commission 
meeting  will  be  on  July  30th  at  2:30  pm," 
McConnell  said  firmly.  “Will  a public 
hearing  be  held  in  the  evening?"  Mosgof- 
ian demanded 


“The  meeting  will  be  held  at  2:30 pm," 
McConnell  repeated. 

There  were  other  signs  that  the  fare 
increase  is  going  through.  For  one  thing, 
opposition  from  downtown  merchants  has 
disappeared.  At  the  last  PUC  public  hear- 
ing, several  downtown  businessmen  tes- 
tified against  the  increase.  But  this  time, 
James  M.  Cooper,  the  representative  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  the  only 
businessman  to  appear.  He  made  a stra- 
nge statement--the  "Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's statement  of  position  shall  be 
filed  in  the  near  future" --and  refused  to 
say  anything  more 

One  reason  the  business  opposition  has 
disappeared  is  that  Mayor  Alioto  has  ap- 
pointed several  downtown  businessmen  to 
the  new  Municipal  Railway  Non-Profit 
Corporation.  The  Corporation,  invented 
by  the  Mayor  about  two  weeks  ago,  will 
buy  new  buses  and  lease  them  to  the  city. 
The  list  of  directors  for  the  corporation 
reads  like  a roll  call  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Walter  A.  Haas  of  Levi- 
Strauss,  Leo  M.  Blanco  of  the  downtown 
Wells  Fargo,  James  J.  Ludwig  of  the 
downtown  Wells  Fargo,  William  M.  Ree- 
dy, national  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and 
Loris  dl  Grazia  of  Julllard- Alpha. 

Mayor  Alioto’ s concern  about  the  Muni 
seems  to  be  more  technological  than  any- 
thing else.  For  Alioto  the  problem  is  very 
simple:  the  Muni’s  equipment  Is  aging  and 
outmoded;  therefore,  new  equipment 
must  be  bought.  The  fact  (which  the  PUC 
admits)  that  increased  fares  means  that 
fewer  people  can  afford  to  use  the  Muni, 
is  secondary. 

The  next  PUC  hearing  on  July  30th  is 
closed  to  the  public.  And  after  that,  the 
fare  increase  recommendations  go  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  which  asked  the 
PUC  to  raise  the  Muni  fares  in  the  first 
place.  Whether  the  general  public  has 
heard  about  it  or  not,  the  "proposed"  Muni 
far.:-  increase  will  soon  be  a fact. 


HUEY  FR1M  JAIL 

ON  WORLD  REVOLUTION,  SNCC, 
WH1TF  RADICALS,  VIOLENCE, 
AND  MANY  OTHER  THINGS 


THE  MOVEMENT:  The  question  of  nation- 
alism is  a vital  one  in  the  black  move- 
ment today.  Some  have  made  a distinction 
between  cultural  nationalism  and  revolu- 
tionary nationalism.  Would  you  comment 
on  the  differences  and  give  us  your 
views? 

HUEY  P.  NEWTON:  There  are  two  kinds 
of  nationalism,  revolutionary  nationalism 
and  reactionary  nationalism.  Revolution- 
ary nationalism  is  first  dependent  upon 
a people's  revolution  with  the  end  goal 
being  the  people  in  power.  Therefore 
to  be  a revolutionary  nationalist  you 
would  by  necessity  have  to  be  a social- 
ist. If  you  are  a reactionary  nationalist 
you  are  not  a socialist  and  your  end 
goal  Is  the  oppression  of  the  people. 

Cultural  nationalism,  or  pork^  chop 
nationalism,  as  l sometimes  call  it,  is 
basically  a problem  of  having  the  wrong 
political  perspective.  It  seems  to  be  a 
reaction  instead  of  responding  to  poli- 
tical oppression.  The  cultural  nationalists 
are  concerned  with  returning  to  the  old 
African  culture  and  thereby  regaining 
their  identity  and  freedom.  In  other  words, 
they  feel  that  the  African  culture  will 
automatically  bring  political  freedom. 
Many  times  cultural  nationalists  fall  into 
line  as  reactionary  nationalists. 

Papa  Doc  in  Halil  is  an  excellent 
example  of  reactionary  nationalism.  He 
oppresses  the  people  but  he  does  promote 
the  African  culture.  He’s  against  anything 
other  then  black,  which  on  the  surface 
seems  very  good,  but  for  him  it  is  only 
to  mislead  the  people.  He  merely  kicked 
out  the  racists  and  replaced  them  with 
himself  as  the  oppressor.  Many  of  the 
nationalists  in  this  country  seemtodeslre 
the  same  ends. 

The  Black  Panther  Party,  which  Is  a 
revolutionary  group  of  black  people, 
realizes  that  we  have  to  have  an  identity. 
We  have  to  realize  our  black  heritage 
in  order  to  give  us  strength  to  move 
on  and  progress.  But  as  far  as  returning 
to  the  old  African  culture,  it’s  unneces- 
sary and  it's  not  advantageous  in  many 
respects.  We  believe  that  culture  Itself 
will  not  Uberate  us.  We*  re  going  to  need 
some  stronger  stuff. 

Revolutionary  Nationalism 

A good  example  of  revolutionary  nation- 
alism was  the  revolution  in  Algeria  when 
Ben  BeUa  took  over.  The  French  were 
kicked  out  but  it  was  a people’s  revolu- 
tion because  the  people  ended  up  in 
power.  The  leaders  that  took  over  were 
not  interested  in  the  profit  motive  where 
they  could  exploit  the  people  and  keep 
them  in  a state  of  slavery.  They  nation- 
alized the  industry  and  plowed  the  would- 
be  profits  into  the  community.  That’s 
what  socialism  Is  all  about  in  a nutshell 
The  people’s  representatives  are  in  office 
strictly  on  the  leave  of  the  people.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  the 
people  and  they  are  considered  when- 
ever modifications  in  the  industries  are 
made. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  is  a revolu- 
tionary Nationalist  group  and  we  see 
a major  contradiction  between  capitalism 
in  this  country  and  our  Interests.  We 
realize  that  this  country  became  very 
rich  upon  slavery  and  that  slavery  Is 
capitalism  in  the  extreme.  We  have  two 
evils  to  fight,  capitalism  and  racism. 
We  must  destroy  both  racism  and  capi- 
talism. 

MOVEMENT:  Directly  related  to  the 
question  of  nationalism  is  the  question 
of  unity  within  the  black  community. 
There  has  been  some  question  about  this 
since  the  Black  Panther  Party  has  run 
candidates  against  other  black  candidates 
in  recent  California  elections.  What  is 
your  position  on  this’ matter? 

HUEY:  Well  a very  peculiar  thing  has 
happened.  Historically  you  got  what  Mal- 
colm X calls  the  field  nigger  and  the 
house  nigger.  The  house  nigger  had  some 
privileges,  a little  more.  He  got  the 


worn-out  clothes  of  the  master  and  he 
didn't  have  to  work  as  hard  as  the  field 
black.  He  came  to  respect  the  master 
to  such  an  extent  until  he  identified  with 
the  master  because  he  got  a few  of  the 
leftovers  that  the  field  blacks  did  not 
get.  And  through  this  identity  with  him, 
he  saw  the  slavemaster' s interest  as 
being  his  interest.  Sometimes  he  would 
even  protect  the  slavemaster  more  than 
the  slavemaster  would  protect  himself. 
Malcolm  makes  the  point  that  if  the 
master’s  house  happened  to  catch  on  fire 
the  house  Negro  will  work  harder  than 
the  master  to  put  the  fire  out  and  save 
the  master's  house.  While  the  field  Negro, 
the  field  blacks  was  praying  that  the 
house  burned  down.  The  house  black 
identified  with  the  master  somuch  that 
when  the  master  would  get  sick  the 
house  Negro  would  say,  “Master,  we’s 
slckl". 


Black  Bourgeoisie 

The  Black  Panther  Party  are  the  field 
blacks,  we're  hoping  the  master  dies  if 
he  gets  sick.  The  Black  bourgeoisie  seem 
to  be  acting  in  the  role  of  the  house  Negro. 
They  are  pro-administration.  They  would 
like  a few  concessions  made,  but  as  far 
as  the  overall  setup,  they  have  a little 
more  material  goods,  a little  more  ad- 
vantage, a few  more  privileges  than  the 
black  have-nots;  the  lower  class.  And 
so  they  identify  with  the  power  structure 
and  they  see  their  Interests  as  the  power 
structure's  interest.  In  fact,  it's  against 
their  Interest. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  was  forced 
to  draw  a line  of  demarcation.  We  are 
for  all  of  those  who  are  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  the  black  have- 
nots,  which  represents  about 98%of  blacks 
here  in  America.  We’re  not  controlled 
by  the  white  mother  country  radicals 
nor  are  we  controlled  by  the  black  bour- 
geoisie. We  have  a mind  of  our  own 
and  if  the  black  bourgeoisie  cannot  align 
itself  with  our  complete  program,  then 
the  black  bourgeoisie  sets  Itself  up  as 
our  enemy.  And  they  will  be  attacked 
and  treated  as  such. 


MOVEMENT:  The  Black  Panther  Party 
has  had  considerable  contact  with  white 
radicals  since  Us  earliest  days.  What 
do  you  see  as  the  role  of  these  white 
radicals? 


HUEY:  The  white  mother  country  radical 
is  the  off-spring  of  the  children  of  the 
beast  that  has  plundered  the  world  ex- 
ploiting all  people,  concentrating  on  the 
people  of  color.  These  are  children  of 
the  beast  that  seek  now  to  be  redeemed 
because  they  realize  that  their  former 
heroes,  who  were  slave  masters  and 
murderers,  put  forth  ideas  that  were 
only  facades  to  hide  the  treachery  they 
inflicted  upon  the  world.  They  are  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  their  fathers. 

The  white  mother  country  radical, 
in  resisting  the  system,  becomes  some- 
what of  an  abstract  thing  because  he's 
not  oppressed  as  much  as  black  people 
are.  As  a matter  of  fact  his  oppression 
is  somewhat  abstract  simply  because 
he  doesn’t  have  to  live  in  a reality  of 
oppression. 

Black  people  in  America  and  colored 
people  throughout  the  world  suffer  not 
only  from  exploitation,  but  they  suffer 
from  racism.  Black  people  here  in 
America^  in  the  black  colony,  are  op- 
pressed because  we're  black  and  we’re 
exploited.  The  whites  are  rebels,  many 
of  them  from  the  middle  class  and  as 
far  as  any  overt  oppression  this  is  not 
the  case.  So  therefore  I call  their  re- 
jection of  the  system  somewhat  of  an. 
abstract  thing.  They're  looking  for  nei 
heroes.  The/Te  looking  to  wash  awa] 
the  hypocrisy  that  their  fathers  havi 
presented  to  the  world.  In  doing  this 
they  see  the  people  who  are  really  fight- 
ing for  freedom.  They  see  the  people' 
who  are  really  standing  for  Justice  and 
equality  and  peace  throughout  the  world, 
continued  on  page  12  
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paul  glusman 

The  proverbial  shit  was  being  gotten 
together  on  Berkeley's  Telegraph  Ave 
nue  this  week  as  the  various  communes 
affinity  groups,  and  just  people  prepared 
for  the  defense  of  the  street  community 

Thursday  evening  there  was  an  open 
microphone,  the  first  street  rally  S|nce 
the  “riot."  The  occasion  for  the  rally 
was  the  shooting  of  a smack  dealer  by 
an  Oakland  cop  at  Telegraph  and  Ashby 
in  Berkeley  the  night  before.  Not  too 
many  people  were  upset.  Police  claimed 
that  Tim  Conely,  who  was  set  up  for  a 
bust,  shot  first.  Witnesses  agreed,  co- 
nely’s  roommate  claimed  that  he  didn't 
even  own  a piece.  Someone  was  con- 
fused. “A  gun,"  the  roommate  clarified. 

The  subject  soon  became  Huey  Newton 
Two  blacks  accused  the  largely  white 
crowd  of  worrying  too  much  about  them- 
selves and  not  getting  out  to  the  Newton 

picketline.  When  asked,  about  ten  pc-rc-m 
of  the  crowd  raised  their  hands  to  Indi- 
cate that  they  would  join  the  picket  the 
next  day. 

The  rally  got  boring.  Some  people  were 
so  bored  they  set  a trash  can  on  fire  and 
put  it  In  the  middle  of  the  Intersection  of 
Haste  and  Telegraph.  It  was  removed 
quickly.  Arguments  ensued  whether  t0 
take  the  streets.  A few  people  from  lime 
to  time  would  venture  out  Into  the  Inter- 
section, but  would  sort  of  Inch  back  to 
the  curb  when  they  saw  they  lacked  sup- 
port. “If  you've  got  nothing  better  to  do," 
shouted  Dave  Kemnltzer,  “Why  don’t  you 
go  fuck?"  Someone  replied  that  he  could- 
n’t do  it  by  himself.  There  were  no  volun- 
teers. 

As  the  crowd  thinned,  taking  the  streets 
became  a moot  question.  Some  of  those 
who  were  especially  out  to  bring  down  the 
heat  were  accused  of  being  agents.  No 
squad  cars  cruised  the  avenue  this  whole 
time,  an  abnormal  situation.  It  was  re- 
ported that  almost  twenty  pigs  had  gath- 
ered up  the  hill  on  Haste  Street.  Later, 
squad  cars  passed  by  every  five  minutes 
as  the  crowd,  considerably  diminished, 
yelled  “oink."  There  were  rumors  that 
actions  would  occur  Saturday  afternoon, 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a leaflet  ap- 
peared, signed  by  the  “Second  Coming  Af- 
finity Group,"  which  stated  that  God  had 
declared  Telegraph  a mall.  Would  motor- 
ists please  not  drive  on  this  sanctified 
ground?  Motorists  drove  on  it  anyway  A 
banner  was  stretched  across  Dwight  and 
Telegraph  saying,  “Liberated  Zone."  Ho- 
wie Reese  was  arrested  for  posting  an 
illegal  sign  and  liberated  on  twenty  dol- 
lars ball.  Rumor  central  says  to  expect 
some  stepped  up  action  next  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  organized  street  people  have  al- 
ready won  their  first  victory  with  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Forum 
Strike.  All  of  the  employees  have  been 
rehired.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
make  the  place  a real  forum  for  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  area. 

Less  noticed  but  more  significant  is 
the  day  to  day  activity  of  the  various  ta- 
ble sitters  and  organizers  who  head- 
quarter themselves  in  front  of  Cody's 
bookstore.  For  the  first  time,  then  n- 
organization  of  people  that  provides  su' ' 
mundane  services  as  gathering  bail  mo- 
ney, providing  crash  pads,  and  distribu- 
ting whistles  to  warn  people  of  police  in 
the  area.  Cigarettes  are  distributed  free 
Behind  the  table,  on  ablanket.isasamu- 
var,  around  which  people  can  drink  coffee 
and  rap  about  what  Is  happening  on  the 
street  or  in  Vietnam.  Articles  are  col- 
lected for  “Barricade,"  a free  news  sheet 
published  anonymously.  When  passing  by 
the  table  with  the  red  and  black  flags, 
please  give  some  money. 
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also  stated,  “I  have  always  supported  the 
death  penalty  In  extreme  cases"  — an  un- 
usual statement,  since  most  jurors  either 
said  they  had  no  opinion  or  said  they  had 
never  thought  about  It.  Evans  said  he  be- 
lieves In  the  existence  of  white  racism 
and  of  black  racism  and  considers  the 
Black  Panthers  black  racists.  (The  Pan- 
thers, Incidentally,  have  repeatedly  dis- 
avowed the  anti-.whlte  views  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them  by  a careless 
press.)  And  Evans  declared  his  support 
for  the  Vietnam  war  and  said  he  believes 
all  men  who  are  called  should  serve  their 
country  in  the  armed  forces. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  was  no  legal 
cause  to  disqualify  Evans  or  Jensen,  and 
no  legal  way  to  prevent  Steveson  and 
James  from  being  disqualified. 

Clearly  this  case  has  already  raised 
enormous  questions  about  the  whole 
American  legal  system,  since  under  pre- 
sent laws  a person  who  is  not  willing  to 
tahe  another  man's  life  is  prevented 
from  judging  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Persons  accused  of  capital  crimes.  It 
would  seem  not  only  that  the  resulting 
juries  are  unrepresentative  of  a cross 
section  of  the  population,  but  also  that 
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there  Is  a systematic  attempt  to  exclude 
the  most  humane  and  compassionate 
persons  In  our  society  from  jury  service. 
In  view  of  this,  presuming  a man’s  Inno- 
cence until  he  is  proven  guilty  is  little 
more  than  a verbal  nicety  — since  the 
system  has  done  its  best  to  ensure  that 
the  man  WILL  be  proven  guilty. 

Dr.  Zeisel  also  testified  that  popular 
approval  of  the  death  penalty  has  been 
declining  steadily.  This  suggests  that  we 
are  living  in  an  era  very  different  from 
the  one  that  created  and  approved  our 
legal  system,  and  that  our  legal  system 
is  lagging  way  behind  the  popular  will 
In  recognizing  the  basic  assumptions  of 
this  new  era.  To  the  extent  that  it  con- 
tinues to  do  this,  to  the  extent  that  the 
men  who  operate  refuse  to  change  It,  it 
Is  losing  Its  legitimacy. 

Indeed,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers and  most  of  their  supporters,  as  In 
the  eyes  of  all  those  men  who  have  re- 
fused service  in  the  armed  forces,  our 
legal  system  and  those  who  embrace  its 
rules  have  long  since  forfeited  Its  legiti- 
macy. Most  of  the  bastions  of  the  legal 
system  profess  a strong  desire  for  law 
and  order.  Apparently  they  don't  under- 
stand how  dangerous  It  is  to  their  beloved 
order  to  refuse  to  face  the  most  critical 
questions  the  people  are  asking  about  law. 

***»**»*»»*»***•*»•»**»*»**•*«****** 

Monday,  Judge  Friedman  denied  Gar- 
ry's motion  to  quash  Huey's  1964  con- 
viction for  assault  with  a deadly  weapon. 
He  offered  no  new  argument,  simply 
restating  the  earlier  Appellate  Court 
decision  which  begged  the  question  of 
Huey’ s right  to  counsel. 

Twelve  jurors  having  been  selected 
provisionally,  peremptory  challenges 
also  began  Monday.  Prosecution  and  de- 
fense have  twenty  apiece.  Assistant  DA 
Jensen's  first  peremptory  challenge 
struck  from  the  jury  an  old  black  man. 

But  the  judge  refused  to  dismiss  for 
cause  a woman  who  said  she  would  vote 
the  death  penalty  only  under  extraordin- 
ary circumstances. 

The  sequence  of  peremptory  challen- 
ges and  the  examination  of  new  Jurors, 
from  the  panel  Garry  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  quash,  is  expected  to  go  on  all 
week. 
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Stirrings  of  Revolt  in  Russia 


Americans  who  write  about  Russia  usually  come  on 
either  as  sneerers  or  tourists;  radical  Americans  too 
have  so  much  history  to  live  down,  with  Russia  as 
model  of  pure  good  or  pure  evil,  they  rarely  represent 
Russia  as  a real-world  society.  This  is  the  first  pub- 
lished report  from  the  American  New  Left  on  our  oppo- 
site numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Kathy  Boudin  is  a 
draft-resistance  organizer  in  Cleveland.  Last  fall  she 
made  her  second  extensive  trip  to  Russia. 

kathy  boudin 


I spent  several  months  living  with  a 
family  Id  Moscow.  Ivan,  the  father,  was 
a construction  engineer,  and  his  daugh- 
ter’s kindergarten  teacher  had  asked  him 
to  make  some  scenery  for  thedecoraUon 
of  a performance  by  the  children. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  performance 
dedicated  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution,  I came  home  and  found  Ivan 
asleep.  I woke  him  and  asked,  "Aren't 
you  going  to  the  performance?"  He 
grunted,  “No,"  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

Later  I found  out  that  most  of  the  per- 
formance consisted  of  children  reciting 
poetry  about  Lenin  and  the  achievements 
of  the  Revolution.  Although  Ivan  was 
proud  of  these,  he  didn't  think  the  chil- 
dren understood  what  they  were  reciting. 

On  election  day  I went  with  my  univer- 
sity friends  when  they  voted.  The  next 
evening  a few  of  us  were  sitting  around 
when  Galla,  a friend  from  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, came  In.  Through  anger  and  tears 
she  told  us  that  she  had  Just  received  a 
notice  of  expulsion  from  the  Art  Institute 
for  not  having  voted  on  the  previous  day. 
She  said  she  had  gotten  tired  of  voting  in 
meaningless  elections  and  just  wasn't 
going  to  anymore. 

With  the  support  of  friends,  a meeting 
was  held  to  reevaluate  the  decision, 
and  she  was  later  reinstated  on  probation. 

I spent  one  evening  with  an  artist  whose 
modern  paintings  are  very  popular  among 
Leningrad  sophisticates.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  selling  his  artwork 
directly  to  visitors  from  other  countries. 

I asked  him  whether  he  could  get  In 
trouble  for  selling  outside  the  salon.  He 
said  he  wasn’t  sure  but  was  willing  to 
take  the  risk.  He  explained  why:  *By 
selling  my  modern  artwork  openly  to 
foreigners,  the  government  sees  the 
economic  power  of  my  paintings.  Maybe 
they’ll  punish  me,  or  maybe  they'll  let 
me  continue  selling  as  I now  am.  But 
MAYBE  they  will  want  that  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  percentage  of  the  price 
enough  to  Invite  me  to  exhibit  my  work 
In  the  salon.  This  would  mean  official 
sanction  to  some  modern  artwork,  a 
loosening  up  of  the  policy  on  modern  art. 
That’s  worth  a risk." 

None  of  my  friends  planned  to  join  the 
Communist  Party  which  they  felt  was 
hopelessly  hypocritical  and  not  worth 
trying  to  change.  I had  one  friend,  Igor, 
who  had  joined  the  Party  during  World 
War  IL  Several  years  ago  he  turned  In 
hls  Party  card  saying  the  Party  no  longer 
represented  his  ideals.  Although  this  did 
not  put  him  In  any  real  danger  with  the 
law,  It  made  hls  life  much  more  difficult. 
The  action  marked  him  as  a rebel,  and 
he  has  had  continuing  difficulty  finding 
Jobs.  When  I related  this  to  friends  who 
didn’t  know  Igor,  their  faces  lit  up  with 
amazement  and  respect. 

My  friends  and  I had  similar  gut  reac- 
tions to  dally  situations  like  those  de- 
scribed above.  But  when  we  began  talking 
about  certain  Issues,  we  found  that  we 
almost  always  disagreed.  We  had  Inheri- 
ted and  lived  through  two  very  different 
sets  of  experiences.  This  had  resulted 
In  different  opinions  about  such  questions 
civil  liberties,  China,  Vietnam,  World 
War  II,  and  government  planning. 

Civil  liberties  was  the  Issue  we  most 
frequently  discussed.  My  Russian  friends 
were  very  critical  at  the  lack  of  civil 
liberties  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they 
regarded  America  as  an  ideal  in  this 
area. 

At  first  I objected  to  their  Image  of 
America  by  describing  wire-tapping, 
limitations  on  free  travel,  and  the  height- 
ening repression.  But  I usually  received 
an  answer  In  a look  of  feigned  pity  which 
said,  “You  poor  kids,  you  sure  have  it 
r°l?£,h-"  Their  argument  ran  this  way: 
Too  bad  a few  American  radicals 
couldn’t  travel  for  a while  and  that  there 
were  a few  places  you  couldn’t  visit;  here 
ijisan  entire  nation  which  still  cannot 


travel  any  place  without  political  clear- 
ance. You  go  on  demonstrations  and  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  get  arrested;  what 
a strange  kind  of  choice  to  have.  If  we 
organize  a demonstration,  we  don't  have 
any  control  over  what  happens  to  us.  Only 
our  Instincts  tell  us  what  we  can  get  away 
with  doing  or  saying.  We  may  end  up  in 
Siberia  as  some  people  recently  did.  And 
how  many  of  your  friends  for  all  their 
protests  are  In  Jail  now?  We  want  to  be 
able  to  start  our  own  newspaper  which 
will  print  accurate  news.  Like  when 
Khrushchevwas  kicked  out,  EVERYnews- 
paper  In  the  country  reported  that  he  had 
resigned  because  of  bad  health.  Everyone 
knew  the  papers  were  lying  but  no  one 
dared  say  it  publicly,  let  alone  print  It. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  start  our  own 
literary  magazines  without  having  to  get 
permission  from  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party.  Even  Yevtushenko  was  for- 
bidden from  starting  anew  literary  jour- 
nal. I'd  like  to  see  a film  of  Fellini  and 
read  Camus.  Fanon?  Never  heard  of 
him." 

These  young  Russians,  like  most  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  have  passionate 
feelings  about  China;  they  are  as  anti- 
Chinese  as  Americans  are  antl-commun- 
lst.  They  complain  that  the  Chinese  were 
not  grateful  for  the  aid  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  them.  More  importantly,  they  ex- 
plain their  strong  feelings  by  saying  that 
China  Is  going  through  a Stalinist  period 
under  the  leadership  of  MaoTse-tung.  To 
them,  this  means  that  an  entire  nation  Is 
in  a state  of  unthinking  Idolatry  and  rigid 
ideology  and  will  commit  any  act  asked  of 
It.  This  fanaticism,  oppressive  in  ALL 
areas  of  life  inside  China  and  a threat  to 


other  nations,  will  probably  pass,  they 
believe,  only  after  the  death  ofMaoTse- 
tung. 

When  asked  why  they  distrust  Informa- 
tion in  the  press  about  the  West,  yet  be- 
lieve all  the  criticisms  of  China,  they 
answered,  "We  know  what's  going  on 
there.  You  didn't  live  through  Stalin, you 
can't  know.”  Any  Interest  I showed  in 
China,  any  recognition  of  the  positive  as- 
pects of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  was  met 
by  deep  anger  and  frustration.  They  felt 
that  If  only  they  could  communicate  to  me 
their  experience  with  Stalin  I would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  them. 

Their  strong  feelings  about  China  are 
not  merely  a result  of  the  Stalin  period; 
CONTINUED  ON  P.  16 


PASEN,  BARBUDOS. 
PASEN 


The  barber  pointing  toward  hls 
Kremlin  Is  saying,  ■ Como  In, 
bearded  ones,  come  In,"  Barbudos 
are  Cuban  revolutionaries. 


FANTASY  SHORTAGE  WORSENS 


marvin  garson 

The  California  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  its  first  “grass  roots  platform  hearing” 
in  San  Francisco  Saturday.  Next  weekend  a similar  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  the  delegates 
will  be  all  set  to  bring  the  views  of  their  constituents 
before  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

out  of  order,  demanding:  “Let’s  see  how 
many  believe  we  should  Just  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  without  any  more  talkl"  Three 
quarters  of  the  audience  stood  up. 

Bennett,  member  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  and  fanatical  defender 
of  consumers'  rights,  Is  the  enrage  of 
the  center-left. 

"Good  for  Bill!"  two  McCarthy  people 
said  to  me.  “He’s  got  soul." 

Assemblyman  Willie  Brown,  alter- 
nately clownish  and  militant,  wearing  a 
Nehru-cut  Jacket,  skillfully  deflected  all 
antagonism  whenever  he  chaired.  As- 
semblyman John  Burton  was  stylish  in  a 
sportcoat,  turtleneck  sweater,  and  peace 
pendant.  Denis  Michaud,  28  year  old  head 
of  the  Kennedy  Action  Corps  (and  a po- 
tent figure  of  mystery  for  the  rank-and- 
file  Kennedy  kids)  was  also  stylish  In 
turtleneck  sweater,  peace  pendant,  and 
magnificently  cut  slacks.  Hls  youth  en- 
abled him  to  go  coatless. 

No  votes  were  ever  taken  on  anything, 
but  the  sentiment  was  clear  enough.  ‘It's 
better  to  be  In  jail  than  to  kill  for  the  gov- 
ernment" drew  thunderous  applause. 
“America  must  maintain  her  military 
strength,"  drew  no  applause  at  all,  only 
hisses  followed  by  laughter  at  how  Incon- 
gruous they  all  were  sitting  there  trying 
to  knock  down  the  walls  of  the  Pentagon 
by  scoring  high  for  peace  on  the  applause 
meter.  If  you  really  intend  to  abolish  the 
military  establishment  some  day,  then 
you  cannot  push  for  laws  which  allow  the 


However: 

(1)  Most  of  the  delegates  stayed  away. 
Out  of  some  75  Northern  California  del- 
egates, no  more  than  15  attended. 

(2)  Most  of  the  grass  roots  stayed  a- 
way.  All  the  best  liberal  Democratmail- 
lng  lists  put  together  drew  less  than  500 
people  from  all  of  Northern  California. 

(3)  It  was  the  wrong  roots.  Very  few 
of  the  poor  and  the  culturally  oppressed- - 
the  special  clientele  of  the  Kennedy 
slate- -showed  up  to  give  their  views  to 
their  delegates.  Maybe  It  was  because 
the  hearings  were  held  In  the  Hilton, 
which,  while  more  casual  than  the  Fair- 
mont or  the  St.  Francis,  stUl  lacks  a 
down-home  atmosphere. 

(4)  The  Democratic  National  Platform 
is  traditionally  a crock  of  shit  anyway. 
What  counts  Is  who  they  nominate  as  the 
presidential  candidate- -a  subject  which 
was  taboo  at  the  Hilton  hearings. 

Jesse  Unruh,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  chairman  of  the  Delegation,  started 
It  off:  "This  delegation  won’t  be  party  to 
any  backroom  deals... it  will  be  commit- 
ted only  to  the  memory  and  the  concerns 
of  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  show  of  care  and  concern,  said 
Unruh,  Is  more  Important  than  any  pro- 
gram, “Your  recommendations  will  be 
significant,  but  not  as  significant  as  the 
fact  that  you  are  here." 

And  then,  before  the  proceedings  could 
properly  begin,  Wild  Bill  Bennett  rose, 


police  to  determine  who  can  have  guns. 

It  was  the  McCarthy  people  who  were 
making  most  of  the  noise.  Judging  by  but- 
tons, they  were  a heavy  majority  of  the 
grass  roots.  The  delegates,  of  course, 
were  all  Kennedy  people,  free  now  to  sup- 
port Humphrey  or  McCarthy.  The  dele- 
gates who  came  to  the  Hilton  hearings 
seemed  Inclined  to  favor  McCarthy,  the 
abolition  of  the  draft  and  of  the  CIA,  un- 
conditional withdrawal  from  Vietnam  (and 
probably  the  abolition  of  money,  If  anyone 
had  proposed  It).  But  most  of  the  dele- 
gates were  staying  away  and  keeping  their 
own  counsel. 

The  people  with  the  Kennedy  Action 
Corps  buttons  did  not  feel  friendly  to- 
wards McCarthy  and  hls  followers.  Talk 
of  McGovern  (who?)  was  In  the  air,  and 
pros  can’t  go  for  Rockefeller,  of  course, 
but  the  rank-and-file  can,  If  the  Repub- 
licans would  only  nominate  him;  Kennedy 
followers  go  for  rich  men,  who  love  the 
poor.  Rockefeller  is  rich  enough,  cer- 
tainly, and  Is  capable  of  loving  the  poor 
continuously  from  now  until  November. 
But  the  Republican  delegates  go  for  a 
rugged  self-made  man  every  time,  a man 
who  never  got  coddled  himself  and  won’t 
coddle  anyone  else— Richard  Nixon,  for 
Instance. 

Jesse  Unruh,  who  understands  these 
things,  was  overheard  In  the HUton lobby 
thinking,  "What  a fuckin'  mess." 

The  less  gold  there  Is  to  back  up  the 
dollar,  the  closer  we  are  to  financial  cri- 
sis. The  less  fantasy  there  is  to  back  up 
the  candidates,  the  closer  we  are  to  poli- 
tical crisis  We  are  now  In  the  final  stages 
of  the  fantasy  drain.  After  Humphrey  is 
nominated  August  26th  and  not  a wisp  of 
fantasy  remains  In  the  nation’s  psychic 
treasury,  there  will  begin  the  worst  cri- 
sis In  American  history  since  the  Roanoke 
Island  colonists,  the  first  English  col- 
onists In  America,  realized  that  the  In- 
dians would  wipe  them  out  without  a 
trace  long  before  the  relief  ship  could 
reach  them 
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WITH  THE  SAME  HANDS 

With  the  same  hands  with  which  I caress  you  I am  building 

a school.  ,, 

I arrived  just  before  dawn,  wearing  what  I thought  were 

work  clothes, 

But  the  men  and  the  boys  waiting  in  their  tatters 
Still  called  me  Mister.  They  are  in  a run-down  country 
house 

Where  cots  are  set  up:  they  spend  the  nights  there 
Now,  instead  of  sleeping  under  the  bridges  or  in  doorways. 
One  of  them  can  read,  and  they  sent  for  him  when  they 
learned  I had  a library. 

He  is  tall,  radiant,  and  sports  a little  beard  on  his  insolent 
mulatto  face. 

I passed  through  what  would  be  the  school  dining  room, 
today  marked  only  by  baseboards. 

Over  which  my  friend  traces  windows  and  doors  in  the  air 
with  his  finger. 

In  back  was  the  gravel,  and  a group  of  boys 
Transported  it  in  swift  wheelbarrows.  I asked  for  one 

And  set  about  learning  the  elemental  work  of  elemental  men. 

Later  I took  up  my  first  shovel  and  drank  the  sylvan 
water  of  the  workers, 

And,  fatigued,  I thought  of  you,  of  that  time 
You  kept  on  gathering  the  harvest  until  your  sight  over- 
clouded 

Like  mine  now. 

How  far  we  were  from  the  true  things, 

Love,  how  far  — like  one  from  another! 

Conversation  and  lunch 

Were  richly  deserved,  and  the  preacher’s  friendship. 

There  were  even  two  lovers 

Who  blushed  when  we  looked  their  way,  laughing, 

Smoking,  after  coffee. 

There  is  no  moment 
When  I am  not  thinking  of  you. 

Today  perhaps  more  than  ever, 
While  I help  to  build  this  school 
With  the  same  hands  with  which  I caress  you. 

— Roberto  Fernandez  Retamar 

Roberto  Fernandez  Retamar,  38,  edits  the  Cuban  literary-political  magazine  CASA 
DE  LAS  AMERICAS,  and  has  published  several  books  of  poetry  . He  is  a guiding 
spirit  of  the  ■vanguard*  group  of  younger  poets,  for  whom  the  revolution  is  also 
a revolution  in  the  senses  and  in  the  relation  of  artist  to  public.  During  the  Batista 
years  he  lived  in  the  United  States,  teaching  at  Yale. 
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S.F  Newsreel:  Mark  Hardesty 

s from  a young  Cuban  poet,  a partisan  of 

0 group  and  the  managing  editor  of  an  im- 

1 magazine.  Here  is  that  fusion  of  revo- 
'or  and  critical  spirit  (no  contradiction) 

the  young  Cuban  intellectuals,  especially 
ling  “vanguard.” 
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The  closing  of  nightclubs  [announced 
March  13  — Ed.  3 lias  brought  many  dis- 
eases, no  substitutes,  everything  open  Is 
full  (restaurants,  Coppelia [modern ice- 
cream parlor  — Ed.]  , movies,  buses), 
lines  are  longer  (!)  everywhere,  people 
gyrate  on  weekend  nights  like  robots, 
etc.  And  the  anger  of  nightclub  artists, 
now  relocated  in  places  they  mostly  dis- 
like (theaters,  TV,  for  the  luckiest).  And 
the  new  feeling  In  puritans  that  it  was  all 
an  evil  world.  This  drove  directly  to 
some  few  stupids  In  Havana  University 
who  came  out  trying  to  cut  people1  s long 
hair,  or  harass  homosexuals  at  the 
Ballet  Theatre  door.  But  they  were 
stopped  quickly  and  suspended  from  UJC 
[Union  of  Young  Communists  — Ed.]. 
Anyhow,  feeling  against  mini-skirts  and 
long  hair  and  tight  trousers  have  been 
re- nourished  with  the  offensive  — not 
explicitly  nor  officially,  of  course  — but 
you  know  how  these  rambles  are.  We 
have  a saying:  when  the  river  is  upset, 
all  fishermen  profit.  In  schools,  teachers 
discourage  them,  militia  prohibits  long 
hair  or  even  long  moustaches;  TV  tells 
you  ‘no  mini-skirts,  no  long  hair’  to 
perform.  But  he  who  makes  the  law, 
makes  also  the  way  to  avoid  It:  students 
go  45  days  to  the  fields  (long  hair,  no 
barber  there),  and  people  who  are  hard 
workers  or  good  students  or  such,  know 
that  this  backs  them  morally  to  dress  or 
be  as  they  prefer.  But  even  this  should 
not  be  needed.  What  Is  clear  is  that  even 
in  high  ranks  there  seems  to  be  some 
differences  toward  these  matters.  But 
no  statement  about  them.  Only  first  rate 
things:  agricultural  work,  technology, 
new  man,  10  million  tons  of  sugar  for 
1970. 

What  is  taking  place  in  Chescoslova- 
qula  seems  to  have  various  trends. 
Economically  it  seems  a move  toward 
welfare  in  spite  of  equality,  unselfish- 
ness, real  communism  (maybe  they  have 
their  reasons,  maybe  it’s  their  people’s 
will,  maybe  I don’t  know  what).  Socially/ 
morally,  it  seems  the  first  attempt  In 
socialism  of  a real  achievement  in  free 
expression,  for  instance;  maybe  It’s  a 
reluctant  move  due  to  public  steam;  but 
maybe  it  will  be  an  effort  (I  am  sure 
hopeless  because  of  other  countries’ 
patterns  of  thought)  to  face  deStallniza- 
tlon  In  practice,  suppressing  the  absurd 
notion  that  In  a socialist  country  what- 
ever one  says  must  be  taken  as  the  offi- 
cial view  and,  hence,  a motive  of  vexa- 
tion when  another  socialist  country  or 
party  is  criticized.  But  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  possible  coexistence  with  ag- 
gression (e.g. , Vietnam  war,  Bay  of  Pigs, 
etc.),  there  Is  no  possible  coexistence 
between  countries  that  won’t  change  their 
thinking  patterns  inherited  from  the 

Komlntern  times  and  that  will  take  rapid 
action  against  heresy  (as  they  have  done 
with  us  - the  Soviets,  the  Chinese,  etc.). 
Perhaps  they  can  pin  some  similar 
charges  on  us  (at  least,  for  our  verbal 
excommunication),  but  it  Is  a proved  fact 
that  all  prophets,  Utopians,  leaders  of  new 
Ideas,  critically  established  countries  or 
communities,  are  bound  to  be  absolute  in 
their  statements.  Then  time,  less  ruth- 
less times,  will  tune  the  dial  correctly. . . . 
Do  you  know  the  Brecht  poem  ‘To  Pos- 
terity"? It’s  good  reading. 

Anyway,  anger  Is  needed.  To  build,  to 
build  well.  Evtushenko,  that  phony,  once 
wrote  two  good  lines  to  end  a poem: 
‘Our  children  won’t  forgive  us  / for 
what  we  have  forgiven.”  That  is  why  the 
battle  is  out  of  our  lines  and  within  them, 
both.  Although  the  ones  inside  are  not 
properly  enemies  and  most  of  them  are 
honest.  But  ignorance  can  be  evil,  and 
absolute  ignorance  can  be  absolute  evil, 
as  Lord  Acton  could  have  said .... 

Luck  In  all  for  you.  We  will  also  need 
it,  but  we  will  make  it 


S.F.  Newsreel:  Mark  Hardesty 


COMICS 
To  Todd  Gitlin 

Little  Orphan  Annie  having  finally  reached  an  interesting 
age 

ended  as  a prostitute  in  a barrio  in  Michigan 
Against  all  possible  logics  Winnie  Winkle 

(fighting  against  his  feeble  family  from  the  beginning) 
tore  up  his  draft  card  in  the  very  nostrils  of  his  cartoonist 
Tarzan  the  monkey  man  was  nominated  for  President 
of  an  African  republic  which  a while  ago  was  shaken 
by  a coup  d'etat  directed  from  outside 
Dagwood  and  Blondie  (before  the  inconsolable  weeping  of 
their  dogs) 

agreed  on  a divorce  after  long  discussions 
sustained  outside  the  Sunday  papers 
George  the  pilot  and  Olaf  (the  last  of  the  Blackhawks)  fell 
trailing  a wake  of  smoke  and  fire  and  scorched  iron 
over  the  province  of  Binh  Gia 

— Victor  Casaus 


Victor  Casaus,  24,  is  a director  of  Cuban  TV  documentaries  and  another  activist 
of  the  “vanguard"  group  of  young  Intellectuals.  His  first  book  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished last  year. 


S.F.  Newsreel:  Todd  Gitlin 


Sign:  When  the  extraordinary  becomes  the  ordinary,  that’s  a revolution 


W.C.  FIELDS 

in  two  of  his  classic  features 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 
w/Rudy  Vallee 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 
w/  Gary  Cooper  & Cary  Grant 

Frl  July  26  Two  shows  nightly 

Sat.' July  27  7:16  and  9:45  pm 

Sun.  July  28  Adm.  $1.25 

ARMENIAN  HALL 
1563  Page  nr.  Ashbury 
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THE  FILM  CLUB 
Marlon  Brando  in 
•ONE  EYED  JACKS* 

• VIVA  ZAPATA* 


Friday 
July  26 


8pro 
SI  .25 


155  DwlneUe 
UC  Berkeley 


E.M. CLARKE  REALTY 
1472  Haight 
863-8580 

STUDIO 550  UP 

3 ROOM UP 

4 ROOM $8°  UP 

5-6-7  ROOM $115  UP 

HOUSES  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 


Complete  Contact  Lens  Service  checkup 

GENERAL  VISION  CARE— GLAUCOMA  CHECK  UP 

Children's  philip  schletter,  o.d. 

Vision  Berk.  Central  Med.  Bldg.  849-2202 

NEW  ORLtlANij  HUU^T 
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FrI-Sat  July  26-27 
INITIAL  SHOCK  Sunday  July  28 

SHIVA’S  HEAD  BAND  LOS  FLAMENCOS  DE  . 
(Friday  only)  LA  BODEGA 

Wed-Thurs,  July  31,  August  1 Dale  Garnet  & The  Gentle  Relgn^ 

1505  San  Pablo  Berkeley  525-2221 


Tues-Thurs 
July  23-25 
MAD  RIVER 


Inewshow! 


STARTS  WEDNESDAY 


THE  ALL  NEW  IMPROVISED  SATIRICAL  REVUE 

£ffoe  (Committee. 

622  Broadway.  392-0807.  Regular  Show  9:00  P.M.  Improvised  Show- 11:00  P.M. 
Nightly  Except  Mon.  Sal.  6:30. 10:30, 12:30.  Minors  Welcome.  Student  Discount. 


continued  frpm  page  5 
ThL-v  are  the  people  of  Vietnam,  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  the  people  of 
the  people  of  Africa,  and  the  black 

people  in  the  black  colony  here  In  America. 

White  Revolutionaries 

This  presents  somewhat  of  a problem 
in  many  ways  to  the  black  revolutionary 
especially  to  thft  cultural  nationalist  The 

cultural  nationalist  doesn’t  understand  the 
white  revolutionaries  because  he  can’t 
see  wbv  anyone  white  would  turn  on  the 
system.  So  they  think  that  maybe  this  Is 
some  more  hypocrisy  being  planted  by 
white  people. 

I personally  think  that  there  are  many 
young  white  revolutionaries  who  are  sin- 
cere In  attempting  to  realign  themselves 
with  mankind,  and  to  make  a reality  out 
of  the  high  moral  standards  that  their 
fathers  and  forefathers  only  expressed. 
In  pressing  for  new  heroes  the  young  white 
revolutionaries  found  the  heroes  In  the 
black  colony  at  home  and  In  the  colonies 
throughout  the  world.  _ 

TEe  young  white  revolutionaries  raised 
the  cry  for  the  troops  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  hands  off  Latin  America,  with- 
draw from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
also  to  withdraw  from  the  black  community 
or  the  black  colony.  So  you  have  a situation 
in  which  the  young  white  revolutionaries 
are  attempting  to  Identify  with  the  oppress- 
ed people  of  the  colonies  and  against  the 
exploiter. 

The  problem  arises  then  in  what  part 
they  can  play.  How  can  they  aid  the  col- 
ony? How  can  they  aid  the  Black  Panther 
Party  or  any  other  black  revolutionary 
group?  They  can  aid  the  black  revolut- 
ionaries first  by  simply  turning  away 
from  the  establishment,  and  secondly 
by  choosing  their  friends.  For  Instance, 
they  have  a choice  between  whether  they 
will  be  a friend  of  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son or  a friend  of  Fidel  Castro.  A friend 
of  Robert  Kennedy  or  a friend  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  And  these  are  direct  opposites. 
A friend  of  mine  or  a friend  of  Johnsons. 
After  they  make  this  choice  then  the  white 
revolutionaries  have  a duty  and  a respon- 
sibility to  act. 

The  imperialistic  or  capitalistic  system 
occupies  areas.  It  occupies  Vietnam  now. 
They  occupy  them  by  sending  soldiers 
there,  by  sending  policeman  there.  The 
policemen  or  soldiers  are  only  a gun  In 
the  establishment’s  hand.  They  make  the 
racist  secure  in  his  racism.  The  gun  in 
the  establishment’s  hand  makes  the  estab- 
lishment secure  In  Its  exploitation.  The 
first  problem  it  seems  Is  to  remove  the 
gun  from  the  establishment’s  hand.  Until 
lately  the  white  radical  has  seen  no  reason 
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to  come  into  conflict  with  the  pollcem 
In  his  own  community.  The  reason  I 
until  recently  Is  because  there  is  frict^n 
now  in  the  mother  country  between  nT 
young  white  revolutionaries  and  the  potic/ 
Because  now  the  white  revolutionaries  ar 
attempting  to  put  some  of  their  ideas  into 
action,  and  there’s  the  rub.  We  say  that 
It  should  be  a permanent  thing. 

Black  people  are  being  oppressed  in  the 
colony  by  white  policemen, by  white  rac- 
ists. We  are  saying  they  must  withdraw' 
We  realize  that  It  is  not  only  the  Oakland 
police  department  but  rather  the  security 
forces  In  general.  On  April  6 it  wasn’t 
just  the  Oakland  police  department  who 
ambushed  the  Panthers.  It  was  the  Oak 
land  police  department, the  Emeryville 
police  department  and  I wouldn’t  be  sur 
prised  If  there  were  others.  When  the 
white  revolutionaries  went  down  to  close 
up  the  Army  terminal  In  October  1965 
it  wasn’t  the  Oakland  police  by  them- 
selves who  tried  to  stop  them,  it  was 
the  Oakland  police, the  Berkeley  police 
the  Highway  Patrol,  the  Sher riff’s  Depart! 
ment  and  the  national  guard  was  standing 
by.  So  we  see  that  they’  re  all  part  of  one 
organization.  They're  all  a part  of  the 
security  force  to  protect  the  status  quo- 
to  make  sure  that  the  Institutions  carry 
out  their  goals.  They*  re  here  to  protect 
the  system. 

As  far  as  I’ m concerned  the  only  reason- 
able conclusion  would  be  to  first  realize 
the  enemy, realize  the  plan, and  then  when 
something  happens  In  the  black  colony— 
when  we’re  attacked  and  ambushed  in 
the  black  colony- -then  the  white  revolut- 
ionary students  and  Intellectuals  and  all 
the  other  whites  who  support  the  colony 
should  respond  by  defending  us, by  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  their  community.  Every 
time  that  we’re  attacked  In  our  community 
there  should  be  a reaction  by  the  white 
revolutionarles;they  should  respond  bj 
defending  us,  by  attacking  part  of  the  sec- 
urlty  force.  Part  of  that  security  force 
that  Is  determined  to  carry  out  the  racist 
ends  ol  the  American  institutions 

As  far  as  our  party  Is  concerned,  the 
Black  Panther  Party  is  an  all  black  party, 
because  we  feel  as  Malcom  X felt  that 
there  can  be  no  black-white  unity  until 

continued  on  page  13 
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continued  from  page  12 

,hPre  first  is  black  unity.  We  have  a pro- 
“ ' m the  black  colony  that  Is  particular 
, \he  colony,  but  we're  willing  to  accept 
M from  the  mother  country  as  long  as  the 
Anther  country  radicals  realize  that  we 
K as  Eldrldge  Cleaver  says  In  SOUL 
Z.  \CE,  a mind  of  our  own.  We’ve  re- 
ined our  mind  that  was  taken  away  from 
,,c  and  we  will  decide  the  political  as  well 
“ the  practical  stand  that  we’ll  take, 
we'll  make  the  theory  and  we'll  carry 
out  the  practice.  It’s  the  duty  of  the  white 
revolutionary  to  aid  us  in  this, 
so  the  role  of  the  mother  country  radi- 
and  be  does  have  a role.  Is  to  first 
rhoose  his  friend  and  his  enemy  and 
liter  doing  this,  which  It  seems  he’s 
already  done,  then  to  not  only  articulate 
his  desires  to  regain  his  moral  standard 
“d  align  himself  with  humanity,  but  also 
to  put  this  Into  practice  by  attacking 
the  protectors  of  the  Institutions. 


MOVEMENT:  You  have  spoken  a lot  about 
dealing  with  the  protectors  of  the  system, 
the  armed  forces., Would  you  like  to  elab- 
orate on  why  you  place  so  much  emphasis 
on  this? 

HUEY:  The  reasons  that  I feel  very 
strongly  about  dealing  with  the  protectors 
o!  the  system  Is  simply  because  without 
this  protection  from  the  army,  the  police 
md  the  military, the  Institutions  could  not 
go  on  in  their  racism  and  exploitation. 
For  Instance,  as  the  Vietnamese  are 
driving  the  American  Imperialist  troops 
out  of  Vietnam,  it  automatically  stops 
the  racist  imperialist  Institutions  of  A- 
merica  from  oppressing  that  particular 
country.  The  country  cannot  Implement 
its  racist  program  without  the  guns.  And 
the  girns  are  the  military  and  the  police. 
If  the  military  were  disarmed  in  Vietnam, 
then  the  Vietnamese  would  be  victorious. 

We  are  In  the  same  situation  here  In 
America.  Whenever  we  attack  the  system 
the  first  thing  the  administrators  do  Is  to 
send  out  their  strongarm  men.  If  It’s  a 
rent  strike,  because  of  the  indecent  housing 
we  have,  they  will  send  out  the  police  to 
throw  the  furniture  out  the  window.  They 
don’t  come  themselves.  They  send  their 
protectors.  So  to  deal  with  the  corrupt 
exploiter  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  his  protector,  which  Is  the  police 
who  take  orders  from  him.  This  Is  a must. 


MOVEMENT:  Would  you  like  to  be  more 
specific  on  the  conditions  which  must  exist 
before  an  alliance  or  coalition  can  be  form- 
ed with  predominantly  white  groups?  Would 
you  comment  specifically  on  your  alliance 
with  the  California  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party? 

HUEY:  We  have  an  alliance  with  the  Peace 
and  p reedom  Party.  The  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party  has  supported  our  program  In 
full  and  this  Is  the  criterion  for  a coalition 
with  the  black  revolutionary  group.  If  they 
had  not  supported  our  program  In  full, 
then  we  would  not  have  seen  any  reason 
to  make  an  alliance  with  them,  because 
we  are  the  reality  of  the  oppression.  They 
are  not.  They  are  only  oppressed  in  an 
abstract  way;  we  are  oppressed  in  the 
real  way.  We  are  the  real  slaves!  So 
it’s  a problem  that  we  suffer  from  more 
than  anyone  else  and  it's  our  problem  of 
liberation.  Therefore  we  should  decide 
what  measures  and  what  tools  and  what 
programs  to  use  to  become  liberated. 
Many  o!  the  young  white  revolutionaries 
realize  this  and  I see  no  reason  not  to 
have  a coalition  with  them. 


MOVEMENT:  Other  black  groups  seem  to 
Kel  that  from  past  experience  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  work  with  whites  and 
Impossible  for  them  to  form  alliances. 
'J'hat  do  you  see  as  the  reasons  for  this  and 
do  you  think  that  the  history  of  the  Black 

lemv  r Party  makeS  less  ol  a prob' 
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liberals  were  not  working  for  self-deter- 
mination for  the  black  community.  They 
were  Interested  In  a few  concessions  from 
the  power  structure.  They  undermined 
SNCCs  program. 

Stokely  Carmichael  came  along  and 
realizing  this  started  to  follow  Malcolm 
X’s  program  of  Black  Power.  This  fright- 
ened many  of  the  white  liberals  who  were 

supporting  SNCC.  Whites  were  afraid  when 
Stokely  came  along  with  Black  Power  and 
said  that  black  people  have  a mind  of  their 
own  and  that  SNCC  would  be  an  all- 
black organization  and  ‘hat  SNCC  would 
seek  self-determination  for  the  black 
community.  The  white  liberals  withdrew 
their  support  leaving  the  organization 
financially  bankrupt.  The  blacks  who  were 
In  the  organization,  Stokely  and  H.  Rap 
Brown,  were  left  very  angry  with  the 
white  liberals  who  had  been  aiding  them 
under  the  disguise  of  being  sincere.  They 
weren't  sincere. 

The  result  was  that  the  leaders!^  of 
SNCC  turned  away  from  the  white  liberal, 
which  was  very  good.  I don’t  think  they 
distinguished  between  the  white  liberal 
and  the  white  revolutionary,  because  the 
white  revolutionary  Is  white  also  and  they 
are  very  much  afraid  to  have  any  contact 
whatsoever  with  white  people.  Even  to  the 
point  <Jf  denying  that  the  white  revolution- 
aries could  give  support,  by  supporting  the 
programs  of  SNCC  In  the  mother  country. 
Not  by  making  any  programs,  not  by  being 
a member  of  the  organization,  but  simply 
by  resisting.  Just  as  the  Vietnamese  people 
realize  that  they  are  supported  whenever 
other  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world  resist.  Because  It  helps  divide  the 
troops.  It  drains  the  country  militarily 
and  economically.  If  the  mother  country 
radicals  are  sincere  then  this  will  def- 
initely add  to  the  attack  that  we  are  mak- 
ing on  the  power  structure.  The  Black 
Panther  Party's  program  Is  a program 
where  we  recognize  that  the  revolution 
In  the  mother  country  will  definitely  aid 
us  In  our  freedom  and  has  everything  to 
do  with  our  struggle! 

Hate  the  Oppressor 

I think  that  one  of  SNCC’ s great  prob- 
lems Is  that  they  were  controlled  by  the 
traditional  administrator:  the  omnipotent 
administrator,  the  white  person.  He  was 
the  mind  of  SNCC.  And  so  SNCC  regained 
Us  mind,  but  I believe  that  It  lost  Its 
political  perspective.  I think  that  this 
was  a reaction  rather  than  a response. 
The  Black  Panther  Party  has  NEVER 
been  controlled  by  white  people.  The 
Black  Panther  Party  has  always  been  a 
black  group.  We  have  always  had  an  In- 
tegration of  mind  and  body.  We  have 
never  been  controlled  by  whites  and  there- 
fore we  don’t  fear  the  white  mother  country 
radicals.  Our  alliance  is  one  of  organized 
black  groups  with  organized  white  groups. 
As  soon  as  the  organized  white  groups  do 
not  do  the  things  that  would  benefit  us  In 
our  struggle  for  liberation,  that  will  be 
our  departure  point.  So  we  don't  sutler 
In  the  hangup  of  a skin  color.  We  don’t 
hate  white  people;  we  hate  the  oppressor. 
And  if  the  oppressor  happens  to  be  white 
then  we  hate  him.  When  he  stops  oppressing 
us  then  we  no  longer  hate  him.  And  right 
now  In  America  you  have  the  slave- master 
being  a white  group.  We  are  pushing  him 
out  of  office  through  revolution  In  this 
country.  I think  the  responsibility  of  the 
white  revolutionary  wUl  be  to  aid  us  In 
this.  And  when  we  are  attacked  by  the  police 
or  by  the  military  then  It  will  be  up  to  the 
white  mother  country  radicals  to  attack 
the  murderers  and  to  respoDd  as  we  re- 
spond, to  follow  our  program. 
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CANNON 

demonstrations  at  the  Oakland  Induction 
Center  last  October— ed)  One  °f  the 
cops  ripped  them  off  and  threw  them  on 
the  floor,  yelling,  “What's  this  Black 
Power  shit?1’  I tli:im  1 fell  down  once 
which  was  probably  when  they  stomped 
my  ribs,  resulting  in  a fracture. 

After  the  beating  ended,  they  took  us 
back  into  the  main  room  where  we  were 
booked.  I could  barely  stand.  We  were 
not  told  the  charges  against  us,  but  were 
threatened  with  more  beatings  if  we  did 
not  do  as  we  were  ordered.  I was  told 
to  keep  my  chest  touching  the  counter  as 
my  possessions  were  taken. 

At  this  point  I heard  Karen  Koonan's 
voice  and  turned  slightly  around.  I saw 
Karen  and  Doug  Bianchi  standing  about 
ten  feet  away.  They  were  asking  the  cops 
if  I was  there.  The  cops  told  them  I had 
been  sent  down  to  the  main  jail  and  ord- 
ered them  out. 

We  were  then  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
cells  behind  the  interrogation  room.  For 
about  the  next  two  hours  we  could  hear 
prisoners  being  beaten  In  the  interroga- 
tion room  as  they  were  brought  In.  This 
ri vo  nr  six  voune  men.  1 


could  hear  them  screaming  and  pieaH, 
as  they  were  knocked  against  the  J 
I remember  hearing  one  guy  Crv  * «Is- 
it,  please  stop  it,  I can’t  breath0,.a°p 

At  about  10  or  10:30  (I'm  5at  l 
sure  about  the  time)  I was  taken 
the  Interrogation  room  to  make  * i nto 
call.  I dialed  my  lawyer's  home  nh°ne 
and  got  an  “Out  of  Order"  recording 
I hung  up,  a cop  shoved  the  phone  Vn 
register  at  me  and  ordered  me  t„  c.1 
it.  I was  afraid  not  to  sign  it  , f 
thought  they  would  refuse  me  annfh 
call.  I told  them  I hadn't  beenS? 
finish  the  call.  “Who's  your  iav^e‘° 
once  cop  asked.  I told  him  it  was  ni^ 
Hodge.  Then  he  let  me  make  another  2? 
I reached  Dick  and  he  arrived  in  a£ 
20  minutes.  Ul 

At  about  12:30,  we  were  placed  in  9 
paddy  wagon  and  transferred  to  City  jan 
1 was  charged  with  four  misdemeanors 
(I  learned  by  reading  my  property  sllnV 
inciting  to  riot,  resisting  arrest  inter 
fering  with  a police  officer,  and  profanitv' 
The  bail  was  $1000.  y' 

I was  bailed  out  about  3 am.  My  friends 
took  me  to  Mt.  Zion  Emergency  where  I 
was  X-rayed  and  given  codeine  to  kin 
the  pain. 

As  I write  this  (Sunday  night)  I stm 
have  considerable  pain  in  my  left  rib 
cage.  One  rib  has  been  fractured. 


I0W! 

Ilort  Sahl 

ISRAELI  TROUBADOR 

Eon  Bliran 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 
VALET  PARKING  599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 

DEALING 


DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per  line).  Deadline  noon  Monday.  Print  or 
type  CLEARLY.  Enclose  check  for  total  number  of  times  ad  is  to  be  run. 
Make  check  payable  to  Express  Times.  Include  address  and  phone  numbers 
for.  our  files,  even  if  hot  included  in  ad.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  copy. 
Send  ads  to:  DEALING,  15  Lafayette  Si.,  San  Francisco  94103 


FLAT,  APT.,  or  HOUSE  DESPERATELY 
SOUGHT,  4 rooms  or  larger  in  North 
Beach,  Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  Telegraph 
Hill,  Chinatown,  Cow  Hollow,  Bernal 
Heights,  Noe  Valley,  Castro  Heights.  Call 
Lenny  or  Paul  at  Express  Times,  863- 
7775 


WANTED:  clean,  well-lighted  place,  4-5 
rooms,  lower  Market  or  Noe  Valley.  Call 
Todd,  863-7775,  leave  message. 

WANTED:  APARTMENT  TRADE,  in 
Bkly;  we  have  small  cottage  ($65  mo), 
need  bigger  place,  with  yard,  can  pay 
$110.  Call  843-5417  afternoon  or  evening 

WANT  A TRADE?  We  have  a 3 room,  3 
story  apt.,  sunny,  kitchen  skylight,  char- 
acter, too  small  for  us.  Need  1 bdrm 
any  nice  place  in  city,  up  to  $100,  must 
have  nice  kitchen.  Call  Ann,  863-7775 


GESTALT  SENSITIVITY,  group  verbal- 
non-verbal  encounter.  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 


tk  w/echo,  snd  on  snd  ex  $150,  Bui 
eraser  $8  1800’  mylar  $1,  DUAL  1 
SK  AUTO  TURNTABLE  Shure  cat 
base  $65,  LP’s  50?  each  FEND: 
RHODES  73  Electronic  Plano  w/ami 
$995  list,  sacrifice  $450,  NEW  1; 
Heath  COMBO  AMP  TA-17  w/fuzzwl 
& guaranteed  $200.  Before  7/31.  I 
815  Clayton 


WANTED:  Used  Yamaha  steel  string  FG- 
180  or  other  large  box  model.  Call 
Lenny  at  Express  Times,  863-7775 

The  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try / painting  / repairs  / remodeling  / 
moving  & hauling  / creative  mainten- 
ance & general  invention,  527-4687 


FEMALE  MODEL  NEEDED,  creative 
photography,  information  call 


MIGRANT  THEATER  needs  people  in- 
terested in  political  agitprop  for  laciorj 
gate  street  show.  No  pay.  Ghastly  hours. 
548-1403 


ROOM  FOR  RENT  or  SUBLET,  appro*- 
1 month,  August  1,  $45,  Berkeley, 
849-4103 


TWO  CUTE,  hip,  attractive,  intelllgsn 
kittens,  free,  will  deliver,  call  Marp 
& Greg,  863-1984,  eves. 


tADICAL  CHICK,  not  hippie,  seeks  hill- 
ime  respons.  secM  admins.  j°bSep  ; ’ 
yrs.  experience;  exec,  skills  & 1 

eed  good  salary,  have  child,  mus 
ort.  Call  469-1781  days,  931-1956  e 


VW  - PORSCHE  tune  ups  & repaid* 
, also  will  teach  same  — hip  only 


Jack,  845-7096 
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sandy  darlington 


Ron  Polte  manages  the  Quicksilver  Mes- 
senger Service,  the  Congress  of  Wonders, 
and  the  Ace  of  Cups.  He  did  not  come  from 
a business  background.  He  dropped  out  of 
straight  society  and  when  he  came  to  the 
point  of  saying  what  shall  I do,  he  found 
that  his  real  talents  was  in  organizing 
and  business...  in  practical  things. 

Now  he  functions  as  manager  within  a 
family  of  38  people,  including  musicians, 
comics,  wives,  kids,  office  help,  husbands, 
and  equipment  managers,  who  by  their  joint 
efforts  are  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
and  evolving  the  way  they  want  to. 

I went  to  talk  to  him.  Your  thing  is  free 
and  yet  it's  organized.  How  do  you  do  it? 
And  why? 

“We  all  believe  in  the  same  philosophy, 
I but  not  many  of  us  live  it,  actually  dedicate 
I our  lives  to  it.  Ivdid.  I completely  gave  up 
an  old  form  and  said,  -What  I’m  going  to 
I do  is  not  only  manage  Quicksilver  Messen- 
I ger  Service  (this  I did  a while  back,  I'm 
pretty  far  into  it  now,  and  it's  working) 
but  I'm  going  to  live  my  life  the  way  my 
head  tells  me  to  live,  regardless  of  whether 
°r  not  it  agrees  with  managing  Quick- 
silver.’ Fortunately,  it  does,  because 
they’re  living  their  lives  the  same  way. 
They’re  groovy  people,  and  they're  givers 
and  they’re  honest. 


"And  we  all  see  the  fruits  of  it.  Not  s 
touch  the  fruits  of  recording,  of  makin 
tooney  on  records,  but  the  fruits  of  gain 
I tog  friends,  and  gaining  popularity  in  ou; 
Philosophy,  of  people  calling  us  and  takinj 
strength  from  our  unit,  from  our  organiza 
tion,  and  other  people  getting  involved  lik< 
toe  Ace  of  Cups,  whose  thing  is  so  in  tun< 
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their  way  of  life  is  beyond  five  girls  play- 
ing music.  The  songs  they  write  are  really 
nitty-gritty  songs.  They  want  to  tell  the 
world  the  same  thing  Quicksilver  does,  the 
same  thing  I do,  that  there  is  a new  way,  all 
you  got  to  do  is  really  live  it,  quit  just 
talking  about  it. 

“Like  acid  showed  us  all  how  to  doit,  but 
we  all  think  that  because  it's  revealed  to  us, 
it's  done.  It  ain't.  It's  only  a beginning.  Now 
that  it’s  revealed  to  you,  if  you  still  go  and 
pull  the  same  bullshit,  you're  really  going 
to  go  crazy.  Because  you  can’t  deny  the  fact 
that  honesty  is  honesty,  guilt  is  guilt,  truth 
is  truth,  etc.  So  most  of  us  are  trying  as 
hard  as  we  can  to  live  it. 

“..-.The  city  is  organized  chaos,  there  is 
no  direction.  I believe  that  the  direction  has 
to  come  in  music  or  some  art  form  because 
that’s  the  only  thing  you  can  relate  to  in 
your  guts.  And  then  you  know  it.  When  you 
feel  it,  you  know:  nobody  has  to  tell  you 

where  it's  at. 

“So  the  people  I'm  involved  with,  the  Con- 
gress, Quicksilver,  and  the  girls,  are  like 
gut-level  communicators.  The  things  they 
do  and  the  things  they  say  are  in  a very 
positive,  constructive,  forward  way.  We're 
not  just  talking  about  living  that  way,  we're 
living  that  way.  We’ve  dedicated  our  lives 
to  teaching  that  way  of  life  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  listen.  That's  why  I think  we're 
successful. 

“Also,  I decided  to  recognize  the  straight 
business  world  and  live  in  it,  function  in  it 
and  be  good  in  it,  because  I deal  with 
straight  businessmen  all  the  time.  Some  of 
the  hippie  managers  deny  and  refuse  to 
accept  the  straight  business  people.  They 
try  to  force  the  straight  business  people 
into  a hippie  way  of  doing  business,  which 


really  doesn't  exist,  which  is  kind  of  in- 
vented as  you  go  along.  And  straight  busi- 
ness people  are  afraid  to  venture  into  that 
realm.  So  you  kind  of  don't  do  business,  you 
sort  of  play  chess. 

“I’d  rather  play  the  game  that  they’re 
playing,  and  beat  them  at  it,  by  getting  the 
better  part  of  a straight  business  deal.  In 
other  words,  I live  in  two  worlds.  My 
heart  is  here.  But  when  I got  to  go  into 
Capitol  Record  Company,  I’ll  become  Ron 
Polte,  straight  businessman.  And  I'll  be 
good.  I'll  be  as  good  as  I possibly  can,  I 
won't  miss  a trick,  and  I won't  be  stoned 
on  grass  and  I won't  have  a hangover.  And 
my  ammunition  will  be  Truth.  My  ammun- 
ition will  be  my  philosophy. 

“And  if  they  try  to  use  straight  business 
tricks,  which  have  been  used  for  years, 
you  have  the  strength  and  the  power  to 
expose  them  during  the  business  deal  and 
do  away  with  them.  And  those  businessmen 
who  are  used  to  playing  those  tricks  ac- 
tually end  up  at  the  end  of  that  business 
deal  feeling  better  about  that  business 
deal,  because  I force  it  to  be  a fair  busi- 
ness deal  all  the  way  down  the  line,  even 
though  I got  a little  bit  more  for  it.  I did 
that  because  I showed  all  those  people 
WHY  I should  get  more  for  it.  The  whole 
thing  was  dedication,  believing  in  what 
you're  doing.” 

ALOT  OF  PEOPLE  MIGHT  HEAR  ABOUT 
LIVING  IN  TWO  WORLDS  AND  SAY  THAT 
MEANS  YOU'RE  A PHONY  IN  ONE  OF 
THOSE  WORLDS. 

“Maybe  it  is.  I’ll  tell  you  something: 
The  Greeks  won  the  war  with  Troy  by 
living  in  two  worlds.  And  the  Norwegians 
were  successful  when  the  Nazis  wanted 
to  kill  them  by  living  in  two  worlds. 
They  had  an  underground  right  there  that 
the  Nazis  couldn’t  find,  man,  yet  they  were 
farmers  and  people  who  were  oppressed 
and  the  Nazis  looked  at  them  and  said, 
‘I  know  those  fuckers  are  taking  people  out 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  they  have  a 
whole  underground  railroad,  and  we  can't 
find  it.'  They  were  living  in  two  worlds 
and  that's  why  the  Nazis  couldn't  find  them, 
because  they  were  so  slick,  they  were 
spies,  they  were  like  the  CIA  only  in  re- 
verse. 

continued  on  page  14 
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ATTEMPTED  MURDER 


lenny  the  streetwalker 

Wayne  Greene  of  Berkeley,  19  years 
old,  Is  getting  a little  paranoid...  but  not 
without  Justification. 

He's  been  charged  with  attempting  to 
murder  a highway  patrolman  and  he 
didn't  do  a thing. 

On  Saturday  night,  June  29,  a Highway 
Patrolman  was  burned  with  a firebomb 
on  the  University  of  California  campus 
in  Berkeley.  The  police  dicin’  t know  who 
did  It.  They  were  very  upset. 

The  following  Monday,  Wayne  was 
walking  home  with  two  friends,  Milton 
McDowell,  a black,  and  Greg  Robb,  along 
haired  white,  before  the  8 o' clock  curfew. 
Two  police  cars,  one  full  of  campus  po- 
lice, the  other  regular  Berkeley  police, 
pulled  up  alongside. 

Wayne  wasn’t  nervous:  “I  figured  that 
was  about  right  — two  niggers  and  a 
hippie." 

A policeman  approached  them. 

“But  It's  not  eight  o'clock  yet." 

The  cop  was  In  a bad  mood;  “I  can 
start  now  If  you  want  me  to." 

From  behind  came  James  R.  Sichen- 
eder,  Berkeley  campus  plainclothes  po- 
liceman, spy,  and  golng-away  the  most 
despised  man  In  town.  I know  *Deah 
Fuzz"  — a local  nickname  for  him  — 
myself.  He  used  to  check  my  student  ID, 
several  times  more  than  was  necessary 
to  remember  me.  He's  an  uptight  door- 
shaker,  a boy  with  a gun.  He  likes  to 
please  his  superiors;  thinks  he's  going 
far. 

He  made  his  dramatic  announcement; 
“Wayne  Greene.  You're  under  arrest  for 
attempted  murder,  assault  and  flrebomb- 
lng." 

“After  he  said  'attempted  murder1  I 
didn't  hear  anything  else." 

“ 'What  are  those  charges  again?*  ” 

“He  looked  proud  and  said  it  all  over 
again." 

The  point  Is  that  Wayne  Greene  dldn' t 
do  It.  Slchenedor  lied.  "Maybe  he  Just 
wanted  to  see  me  do  It.  It  was  dark." 

Wayne  Is  back  living  with  his  family 
on  the  south  side  of  Berkeley.  * We  heard 
that  they  were  going  to  bust  the  Resis- 
tance House  so  we  all  got  out  for  a while." 
The  resistance  was  planning  to  set  up  a 
first  aid  station  there  during  the  recent 
occupation  of  Berkeley  by  enemy  forces. 
•They  staked  the  place  out,  instead." 

I remember  when  the  Resistance 
marched  into  the  Berkeley  draft  board 
a few  months  ago  to  burn  some  draft 
cards.  Some  of  their  friends  In  Colorado 
had  been  arrested  for  doing  it  there. 
They  were  angry.  Wayne  walked  In  first. 
•We  have  come  here  to  say,  'HELL 
NO!’  ’ At  the  sound  of  hostility  and  the 
flash  of  fire,  the  clerks  instinctively 
backed  up  • Hell  No!" 

I went  to  ball  him  out  when  he  was 
arrested  at  the  Oakland  sit-in  last  De- 
cember. His  father  had  gotten  there  first. 
He  waved  and  grinned  when  he  saw  me. 
He  was  glad  to  get  out.  This  time,  he 
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may  ijever  get  out  If  the  police  can  rail- 
road him  through.  Is  it  possible,  even 
when  there  are  people  who  saw  the  thing 
happen?  The  guy  who  did  It  was  WHITE. 

The  preliminary  hearing  Is  set  for 
September  11.  M have  a fantasy  that  the 
charges  will  be  dropped  before  that . . . 

I know  that  won’t  happen." 

As  for  the  nearly  murdered  policeman. 
He  Is  evidently  back  on  the  streets, 
whlppln'  heads.  It  wasn't  serious.  Be- 
sides that,  there  must’ve  been  two  such 
bombing  Incidents  the  same  night.  The 
newspaper  carried  one  name,  Wayne's 
alleged  victim  has  a different  name. 

The  police  and  the  DA’s  office  always 
have  the  psychological  advantage  of 
charging  a person  with  many  crimes, 
in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  only  to 
Imply  a more  serious  guilt  and  look 
magnanimous  by  dropping  the  stlffer 
one.  That's  an  everyday  occurrence  that 
the  Judges  don't  mind. 

“They'll  never  convict  me  In 
Berkeley. ” He’s  right  about  that.  “But 
they  might  have  the  case  transferred  to 
the  Alameda  County  Grand  Jury.  . . .” 
Can  you  dig  It?  “.  . . 'Aha!  This  nigger 
bombed  a copl’ " and  he's  had  It. 

When  he  came  up  before  the  judge  In 
Berkeley,  bail  was  reduced  from 
$25,000  to  $12,500;  the  courtroom  was 
filled  with  his  friends.  The  DA,  another 
climbing  civil  servant,  made  a regular 
Fourth-of-July-day  speech  which,  like 
most  of  them,  was  full  of  lies. 

•This  vicious  criminal  did  this  and 
that”  and  so  forth.  In  the  Berkeley  jail, 
the  prisoners  had  gotten  word  that  some- 
one charged  with  attempted  murder  was 
coming  to  their  cell  block.  They  must’ve 
been  expecting  Sonny  Liston  because  they 
laughed  when  Wayne  was  led  In:  “YOU? 
Attempted  murder?" 

His  friends  ran  around  frantically  try- 
ing to  raise  money,  and  his  mother  had 
a special  bazaar. 

He  was  out  in  a couple  of  days.  “I  know 
it  sounds  trite,  but  people  were  beauti- 
ful." 

“It’s  taking  the  rap  alone;  alone  In  the 
can;  sitting  alone  in  the  cell  with  the 
police  massaging  their  clubs 

“They  beat  lots  of  cats  when  I was 
there." 

The  Times  photographer  took  some 
pictures  of  him.  "I'm  having  a little 
trouble  relating  to  people.  I’ve  been  In- 
stinctively acting  cautious,"  he  confided. 

1 said,  "Yeah.  1 can  imagine."  But  1 
couldn't. 

(Wayne  Greene  Defense  Fund,  2204  Wool- 
sey,  Berkeley,  California) 


RUSSIA... 

(continued  from  page  9) 
they  have  roots  stretching  to  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  Russian  history.  These  feel- 
ings are  bound  to  Russia’s  long  search 
for  national  identity,  a search  still  going 
on  among  young  people  today. 

The  tendency  to  imitate  culture  and 
thinking  from  the  West  began  self-con- 
sciously under  Peter  the  Great  In  the  17th 
century  and  created  passionate  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  special  mean- 
ing of  Russia  and  as  to  how  much  in- 
fluence the  West  should  have.  There  is 
a belief  among  young  people  today  that 

Russia  has  something  more  than  the  West 

will,  ever  achieve  no  matter  how  great 
the  West's  technology  or  rational  its 
thinkers  or  wealthy  Its  people.  Russia 
has  soul. 

But  coexisting  with  the  belief  in  their 
uniqueness  is  the  feeling  among  many 
Russians  that  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
boorish,  uncivilized  compared  to  the 
West.  This  feeling  helps  determine  not 
only  the  latest  styles  of  clothing  and 
music  but  political  opinions  as  well. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Russian 
attltutdes  toward  Kennedy  and  Khrush- 
chev. There  Is  great  admiration  for  Ken- 
nedy and  scorn  forKhrushchev.  “We need 
a leader  like  Kennedy,  someone  with  cul- 
ture," say  young  Soviet  radicals.  They 
felt  embarrassed  thatKhrushchevshould 
represent  the  Russian  people  in  Inter- 
national affairs,  and  more  embarrassed 
because  he  did  seem  to  them  to  be  truly 
representative  of  Russian  character. 
"Uncivilized"  behavior  is  associated  In 
the  Russian  mind  with  the  East,  feared 
by  the  Russians  yet  part  of.  the  Russian 
soul.  Alexander  Blok  celebrated  It  in 
his  poem  "The  Scythians": 

To  welcome  pretty  Europe,  we  shall 
spread 

And  scatter  in  the  tangled  space 
Of  our  wide  thickets.  We  shall  turn 
To  you  our  alien  Asiatic  face. 

Come,  fight!  Yea,  we  are  Scythians, 
Yea,  Asians,  a squint-eyed  greedy 
brood. 

The  young  Soviet  radicals  fear  the 
Chinese  as  a barbaric,  “squint-eyed 
greedy  brood,"  and  at  the  same  time 
criticize  the  Chinese  students  they  have 
come  across  as  “ultra-civilized."  The 
Chinese,  they  complain,  had  a formality, 
a seriousness,  a discipline  that  made 
them  feel  uncomfortable. 

They  feel  tremendous  sadness  and  bit- 
terness about  what  the  United  States  Is 
doing  in  Vietnam,  but  are  reluctant  to 
say  so.  They  don’t  want  to  be  in  a peace 
movement  WITH  their  government, 
whose  criticism  of  the  U.S.  they  con- 
sider self-righteous  and  hypocritical 
even  if  justified.  So  when  Vietnam  comes 
up,  they  are  likely  to  say,  “Look  what 
we  did  In  Hungary." 

The  group  of  young  Soviet  radicals  who 
stand  out  from  all  the  others  I knew  call 
themselves  the  kineticists,  a group  of 
men  and  women  in  their  early  twenties 
living  and  working  collectively.  Their 
goal  is  to  develop  a form  of  art  called 
kinetics:  a synthesis  of  light,  sound  and 
shape  put  into  motion  in  space.  As  a 
group,  they  have  risked  open  involvement 
with  a form  of  modern  art.  As  individuals, 
they  have  broken  with  the  pattern  of  life 
expected  of  them.  This  means  not  striving 


for  the  expected  educational  de[,r0 
jobs  and  membership  In  professional  ' 
ganizations  such  as  the  Union  of  Am*' 
They  use  their  various  skills  sUc , S' 
painting,  physics,  music  andeneinrV  , 
to  create  what  THEY  have  X ^ 
important:  the  art  form  called  ktneti  ' 
They  support  themselves  by  odd  iwf' 
which  Increasingly  include  orders  fr 
factories  and  institutions  for  their  ^ 
work. 

1 first  met  them  late  one  evenin, 
Tanya,  a girl  to  whom  I hadn’t  been  in' 
troduced,  nudged  me  and  with  a lir 
smile  said,  “HI,  you  bourgeois  - iw 
was  no  evidence  of  the  unexpected  r 
spect  for  the  United  States  which  I hid 
sometimes  met  among  my  other  friends 
The  kineticists  listened  to  me  describe 

community  schools,  the  anti-war  move 
ment  and  community  organizing  with  ex' 
citement,  not  disbelief.  They  spoke  freely 
of  their  own  socialist  ideals. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  freer 
to  speak  of  their  own  ideals  than  my 
other  friends  because  they  had  createda 
situation  in  which  they  could  try  to  realize 
them.  Collective  decision-making  and 
meaningful  work  were  not  slogans,  they 
were  really  part  of  their  lives. 

But  this  counter-community  did  not 
isolate  itself.  Rather,  It  gave  people 
support  to  confront  the  Government  in- 
stead  of  withdrawing.  For  example,  they 
accepted  the  Government’s  request  for 
a film  about  the  Revolution  only  alter 
they  had  laid  down  conditions  for  them- 
selves, so  as  not  to  be  compromised. 

They  developed  two  movies  to  be  shown 
simultaneously.  On  one  screen  v.as  pro- 
jected a documentary  about  the  Revolu- 
tion.  On  the  other  was  projected ' hanging 
shapes  and  colors  which  abstractly  re- 
presented the  events  shown  in  the  docu- 
mentary. The  group  support  helped  them 
withstand  the  constant  pressure  against 
making  such  an  Innovation. 

They  reach  out  to  other  people  by 
speaking  at  universities  and  factories 
where  they  Invite  students  and  vorkers 
to  work  with  them.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
the  way  in  which  community  organizing 
projects  in  this  country  have  tried  toget 
students  to  join  them.  It  is  an  Invitation 
to  a more  meaningful  use  of  skills  and  a 
new  style  of  life. 

They  exert  a moral  pressure  on  people 
within  the  framework  of  an  Individual's 
profession.  For  example,  one  evening  a 
young  man  came  to  visit  and  there  was 
the  following  conversation  between  him- 
self and  Alexis,  one  of  the  kineticists: 
Alexis  asked,  “What  do  you  do?"  The  boy 
answered,  “I'm  a philosophy  student,  I 
study  Marxlst-Leninism."  “Oh,"  said 
Alexis,  and  already  knowing  the  answer 
asked,  “Then  you’re  a member  of  the 
Party?"  “Oh.  nol”  the  boy  answered  and 
assuming  Alexis  would  simply  agree 
with  him  added,  “You  know  it’s  no  good." 
But  Alexis  didn't  stop  there;  “Why  don't 
you  join  It  to  try  to  make  It  better  ?'  tie 
asked.  The  boy  was  surprised  and  gave 
the  stock  answer,  “You  can't  change  ll 
from  within."  Alexis  pushed  him  to  the 
finish,  “What  are  you  doing  fro...  without 
to  change  it?"  There  was  no  answer,  just 
an  embarrassed  silence. 
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The  image  on  the  TV  screen  showed  the 
• terior  of  the  room  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  only  contact  with  the  nation 
he  governed.  These  televised  audiences, 
granted  by  the  President,  were  rarer  and 
rarer  these  days  as  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  necessary  medical  arrangements  in- 
creased. Recently  it  had  become  necessary 
to  institute  sterile  procedure,  and  so  the 
televised  audience  now  included  shots  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  scrubbing,  as  if  for 
surgery,  at  a stainless  steel  basin  in  a 
white-tiled  anteroom  to  the  TV  operating 
room.  These  two  gentlemen  act  as  the  agents 
of  the  citizens  of  America  in  these  televised 
audiences  with  the  President.  This  is  the 
sole  vestige  of  representational  democracy 
remaining  in  the  political  system.  Boy,  how 
those  guys  can  make  the  President  jump. 
At  the  last  audience  they  asked  him  if  he 
wasn’t  showing  political  favoritism  when  he 
allowed  the  Wally  Byam  Caravaneers  to 
cross  toll-free  from  New  York  into  Penn- 
sylvania. The  President  squirmed  as  much 
as  he  can  and  then  allowed  as  how  he 
couldn't  let  all  those  ‘poor  wayfarers,'  as 
he  called  them,  starve  to  death  in  New 
York  just  because  they  can’t  afford  to  go  to 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Chief  .Justice  and  the  Speaker  enter 
the  operating  chamber,  and  nowthe  Reveal- 
ing of  the  President  begins.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice wheels  back  the  screen,  emblazoned 
with  the  Presidential  Seal,  which  has  domi- 
nated the  image  until  now.  Music  comes  up; 
it  is  'America  the  Beautiful.’  The  camera 
dollys  back  and  pans  the  full  spectacle  for 
the  first  time.  The  attendants,  the  chief 
heart  specialist,  the  urogenital  man,  the 
G.I.  tract  man,  are  grouped  in  front  of  their 
respective  staffs  on  stage  right.  On  stage 
left  are  grouped  the  technicians,  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  director  of  the  show,  the 
choreographer,  the  chief  make-up  man. 
Each  man  is  flanked  by  his  lieutenants.  The 
Peoples  Representatives  are  placed  to  the 
President's  left  and  at  a slightly  lower 
level.  Both  men,  wearing  surgical  face 
masks  now  and  draped  in  purple-bordered 
white  surgical  gowns,  are  kneeling  at  elab- 
orate benches  each  of  which  has  a cleverly 
, concealed  tele-prompter  screen. 

The  President  appears,  flanked  by  his 
assistants  — Secretary  of  Defense,  Secre- 
tary of  Business  and  the  Treasury,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretaries  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  for  South  East  Asian  Affairs,  and  the 
Presidential  Press  Secretary.  Before  the 
camera  moves  to  the  President,  the  music 
quickly  recedes,  the  lights  dim,  the  camera 
dollys  way  back  and  stops  on  the  almost 
completely  dark  auditorium,  full  of  shadowy 
figures,  with  one  bright  spot  on  the  indis- 
tinct form  of  the  President.  (Scene  much 
reminiscent  of  the  effect  when  Durante  made 
is  exit  from  a crowded  stage  at  the  end  of  a 
spectacular  singing  ‘Mrs.  Calabash.') 
with  this  image  as  backdrop,  the  names 
o those  who  died  and  gave  their  organs  that 
e President  might  live  are  flashed  on  the 
screen.  There  are  nine  now,  and  those  nine 
*Ve  0n  Past  the  end  of  their  mortal  lives  in 
c great  Tradition  of  their  country.  Every 
school  child  knows  them  all: 

Elliot  James  — the  first  heart.  When  the 
resident  had  his  first  heart  attack,  James 
0 peered  his  heart  (a  U.C.  computer  had 
-if  ier  selected  2,400  appropriate  heart 
SAN  francisco  express  times 


donors,  James  among  them,  and  sent  them 
post  cards  informing  them  of  their  biological 
propensities)  that  the  President  might  con- 
tinue in  office.  The  President  awarded 
James  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation’s 
highest  award  and  equivalent  to  the  Hero  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  post- 
humously for  this  act.  In  the  next  election, 
the  people  delegated  all  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  as  long  as  he  might  live,  “so  that 
his  last,  borrowed  years  will  be  happy  and 
productive,”  as  the  proclamation  had  it. 

Nancy  Davis  — left  lung.  Mother  of  five, 
she  died  within  a year  after  she  gave  the 
President  one  of  her  lungs. 

Shirley  Anderson  — the  second  heart. 
James’  heart  failed  the  President  after  a 
year,  and  Miss  Anderson  gave  him  hers 
that  he  might  not  die  of  heart  failure  before 
his  new  lung  healed. 

Ralph  Anderson  — the  first  liver.  After 
his  wife  died,  Mr.  Anderson  killed  himself 
and,  in  a suicide  note  which  was  not  without 
irony,  left  his  remains  to  the  President. 

Bert  Adams  — right  lung. 

Wayne  Smith  — spleen. 

John  Bean  — second  left  lung.  This  was 
the  first  organ  to  be  attached  outside  the 
President's  body,  a procedure  doctors  found 
lengthens  the  time  an  organ  will  function  for 
the  President. 

Thomas  Vernon  — stomach  and  four  feet 
of  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descend- 
ing colon,  also  externalized.  The  President 
was  also  attached  to  a kidney  machine  at 
this  time. 

Mabel  Burns  — the  third  heart,  also  ex- 
ternalized. 

The  pageant  over,  the  lights  come  up,  and 
the  camera  zooms  down  for  a screen-filling 
view  of  the  President.  He  is  reclining  in  an 
elaborate,  white-enamelled  and  chrome 
surgical  chair,  his  head  held  erect  by  a huge 
cushioned  device  bearing  the  Seal  of  Office 
as  if  in  a crown  above  his  forehead.  His  ex- 
ternalized lung  hangs  from  a nickel-plated 
ferrule  in  his  thoracic  cavity.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a transparent  plastic  bag  which  is  beaded 
with  moisture  on  the  inside.  The  bag  has 


been  powdered  so  that  it  will  not  reflect  light 
into  the  camera  and  destroy  the  image.  The 
heart  is  supported  in  front  of  the  President's 
chest.  It  is  floating  in  Ringer’s  solution  in  a 
Lucite  box. 

The  President’s  breathing  can  be  followed 
by  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  ex- 
posed lung.  When  the  President  inhales,  the 
lung  fills  and  rolls  down  across  the  Presi- 
dent’s belly  onto  a little  pillow  in  the  crook 
of  his  left  arm.  When  he  exhales , the  lung, 
diminishing  in  volume,  moves  up  across  his 
belly  again.  The  heart  beat  reflects  the 
President's  inner  states  like  a barometer, 
and  few  will  forget  how  it  nearly  tore  the 
Lucite  box  apart,  so  great  was  his  rage  at 
the  Chief  Justice's  question  about  his  dis- 
crimination against  ‘Nigras’  in  his  choice  of 
organ  donors.  (The  President  has  let  it  out 
that  he  has  selected  from  a list  of  52  volun- 
teers a Negro  candidate  to  give  him  a new 
left  eye.) 

In  earlier  audiences,  shortly  after  the 
Vernon  operation,  the  new  intestine  often 
peristalsed  embarassingly  on  camera,  but 
now  the  Chief  Executive  has  learned  not  to 
eat  for  three  hours  before  camera  time, 
and  the  intestine  has  behaved  beautifully. 

The  President  has  wires  and  tubes  which 
connect  him  to  several  machines.  Altogether 
four  thick  rubber  tubes  and  two  body  cavity 
drains  enter  and  leave  his  body  for  the  arti- 
ficial kidney  device.  Wires  attach  his  heart 
and  various  places  on  his  forearms  to  an 
electrocardiograph  machine.  A U.S.  Army 
corpsman  in  dress  uniform  is  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  oscilloscope  which  moni- 
tors the  heart’s  electrical  characteristics. 
Wires  attach  the  President's  temples  to  an 
electroencephalograph  machine  which 
measures  cortical  potential  changes  on  16 
channels,  making  certain  the  President's 
brain  receives  enough  oxygen. 

The  camera  comes  closer  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  turns  his  good  right  eye  to  the 
television  audience.  His  opaque  left  eye  is 
immobilized,  staring  intently  at  his  nose. 
The  rhythm  of  rolling,  pulsing,  and  beating 
organs  alters  slightly,  revealing  that  he  is 
about  to  speak.  He  sucks  in  a long,  deep 
breath,  and  his  voice,  still  firm,  emits 
from  that  quaking,  shimmering,  meaty-pink 
mass  those  famous  opening  words  to  the 
audience,  “Mah  Fellow  Americans...” 
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MESSENGER 

continued  from  page  15 

"I  can't  find  that  that  is  wrong.  I mean, 
you  know  if  that's  wrong,  man.  I know 
what’s  right  and  wrong.  I’ve  been  around 
for  a while  and  I know  when  I feel  right. 
I look  at  Quicksilver  and  I look  at  the 
progress  they've  made  in  just  being  peo- 
ple, just  John  as  a person  in  the  last 
three  years,  or  Gary,  an  I KNOW  it's 
right.  I mean,  these  kids  are  growing, 
really  growing  positively,  growing  hon- 
estly. No  one's  going  to  come  up  to  John 
and  pull  any  games.  Or  Gary.  They’ll 
expose  games. 

‘But  somebody  has  to  be  the  one  to 
communicate.  Why  doesn’t  somebody  start 
doing  something  lor  everybody,  to  include 
everybody?  If  we  keep  cutting  straight 
people  out  by  saying  they're  on  the  other 
side,  that's  what  they’re  going  to  be.  If  I 
can’t  do  good  business  with  those  people, 
then  I'm  drawing  a line.  Because  there's 
only  one  world. 


‘If  I recognize  that  we,  Quicksilver, 
this  office,  live  in  a new  world  where 
it’s  completely  honest,  completely  fair, 
and  everybody  shares  and  gives  so  that 
everybody  has  food,  and  there's  another 
world  over  there  where  we  deal  in  and 
function  in  which  that  isn't  the  case,  there's 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 

"One  way  is  to  ignore  it  and  say  all 
right,  that's  a fucking  terrible  world.  The 
other  way  is  to  go  into  that  world  and  try 
to  teach  those  people  that  we’re  doing  a 
good  thing  and  it's  working.  In  order  to 
get  in  that  world  to  even  talk  to  those  peo- 
ple, you  got  to  at  least  sound  a little  bit 
like  them.  You  got  to  talk  to  them.  Com- 
munication is  the  only  way. 

‘If  I told  Alan  Livingston,  who  happens 
to  be  the  president  of  Capitol  Record  Com- 
pany that  he  was  a square  jerk  who  could- 
n't understand  my  world,  so  what’s  the 
sense  in  talking  to  you,  all  I really  want 
out  of  you,  man  , is  eight  points  on  my 
record  contract,  do  you  want  to  sign  it 
or  don't  you...? 

‘But  if  I sit  Alan  Livingston  down  and 
tell  him  what  I’m  doing,  and  that  I want 
him...?  Well,  I mean  he  gave  me  the  best 


contract  that  anybody  got  out  of  this  city, 
and  he  let  me  show  it  to  Steve  Miller,  so 
he  got  one  better,  right?  Why  would  he  do 
that  if  he  didn't  believe  in  what  I told  him? 

"I  think  that  the  people  who  say  that  the 
organization  and  the  living  in  two  worlds 
is  wrong  haven’t  really  looked  at  it  right. 

I think  that  trying  to  turn  everybody  on, 
not  to  the  drugs  but  to  the  philosophy, 
to  the  faith,  is  right.  And  how  are  you 
going  to  do  that  if  you  don't  talk  to  them? 
I wouldn't  get  a haircut,  but  I certainly 
wouldn’t  say  'fuck'  to  them. 

"The  product  of  my  life,  you  know,  my 
philosophy  because  I'm  living  it,  may  make 
more  sense  to  you  than  just  my  words. 
That’s  the  difference  between  the  organi- 
zation and  the  people  who  talk  about  it. 
We  can  all  sit  around  the  table  and  smoke 
dope  and  say,  ‘‘Here's  where  it's  at.’  But 
do  all  of  us,  when  we  leave  that  table  and 
go  off  into  the  world,  really  live  that  way? 
Or  do  we  just  go  to  other  tables  and  say, 
‘Here’s  where  it's  at.’  When  it  comes  right 
down  to  the  nitty  gritty,  how  do  we  really 
live?” 

CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK. 
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JULY  24 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  $2,  students  SI. 50,  752-7247,  648- 
1489 

1 ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Von  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush  St.,  7 pm,  75?,  921-9766 
COMMITTEE  THEATER:  New  show 
opens,  nightly  except  Monday  at  9 4 11 
pm,  Saturdays  at  8:30,  10:30  and  12:30, 
student  discount,  022  Broadway,  392- 
0807 

AVALON:  Country  Joe  4 the  Fish,  Pacl- 
Ilc  Gas  4 Electric,  Boogie,  Pulse,  lights 
by  Vulcan  Lights,  Sutter  4 Van  Ness, 
9 pm  - 2 am,  $3 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Moby  Grape,  Jell 
Beck,  Mint  Tattoo,  9 pm,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  $3 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrschner, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia, 8 pm,  346-6040 
PLAY:  Comedy-satire,  the  Contracep- 
tive Puls  You  On,  benefit  Nude-ln  De- 
fense Fund,  spons  Sexual  Freedom 
League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  $2,  654- 
0316 

FILM:  "A  Boy  Ten  Feet  Tall,"  Emerson 
School,  Piedmont  4 Forest,  Bkly,  2 pm, 
35?,  841-8049 

GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
non-verbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF)  or  843-2455  (Bkly) 

BALLET  ‘68:  Impressions  In  Black  4 
White,  Wind  Songs,  Games  In  4/4  Time, 
New  Ballet  by  Hodes.Nourse  Auditorium 
$3,  $2.50,  775-2021,  8:30  pm 
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JULY  25 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Halle’s 
"War"  4 John  Chare’s  "Muzeeka,"  dir- 
ected by  David  Llndeman,  8:30  pm, 
Encore  Theater,  422  Mason  St.,  885- 
9554 

CANYON  CINEMATHEQUE:  Films  by 
Takahlko  Ilmura,  "Al,"  with  original 
score  by  Yoko  Ono,  “A  Dance  Party 
In  the  Kingdom  of  LUllput,"  "Summer 
Happenings,  U.S.A.,"  “Virgin  Concep- 
tion," 4 “The  Camera  Massage  #1,"  756 
Union,  $1,  781-4719 

HAPPENING:  Carnival  4 resurrection  of 
Blind  God  Orpheus  under  the  tower  In 
place  of  lost  soul  by  Monty  Pike,  carni- 
val, drama,  music.  The  Womb,  Howl, 
Flaming  Groovles,  others,  new  Com- 
mittee Theater,  836  Montgomery  St.,  7 
pm  - 2 am,  $3,  students  $2 

AVALON:  Country  Joe  4 the  Fish,  Paci- 
fic Gas  4 Electric,  Boogie,  Pulse,  lights 
by  Vulcan  Lights,  Sutter  4 Van  Ness,  9 
pm  - 2 am,  $3 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Moby  Grape,  Jeff 
Beck,  Mint  Tattoo,  Market  4 Van  Ness, 
9 Pm,  $3 

CLASSIC  FILM  PROGRAM:  The  Actor’s 
Art:  Laurence  Olivier,  “Henry  V"  and 
a short,  "The  Rallrodder,"  8pm,  Wheeler 
Aud.,  UC,  Bkly,  $1,  students  85? 
BAR-B-QUE-.  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter, 3200  California,  $1.50,  phone  for 
reservation,  S46-6040 

FILM:  C.OP.S.  present  “The  Public 
Enemy"  James  Cagney  4 Jean  Harlow, 
‘Little  Ceasar"  w/Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, plus  Laurel  4 Hardy  In  "Me  and 
My  Pal."  “PE"  at  7:30  4 10:35,  *LC" 
at  9:10,  L4H  at  8:50,  11:55,  145  Dwln- 
elle,  UC,  Bkly,  $1 

ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parentl,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350Turk, 
8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2 

BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wed.,  Nourse 
Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2.50, 775-2021 


JULY  26 


AVALON:  Quicksilver  Messenger  Ser- 
vice, Howlin'  Wolf,  more,  Sutter  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3,  346-0756 

FILM:  W.C.  Fields  In  "International 
House’  w/Rudy  Vallee  and  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  w/Gary  Cooper,  Cary 
Grant,  Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page  St., 
nr.  Ashbury,  shows  7:15  4 9:45,  $1.25 

INDIAN  RAGAS:  Sarangl  4 tabla,  8:30 
pm,  Berkeley  Little  Theater,  Grove  4 
AUlston,  $4,  $3,  at  KPFA  or  door. 
PORTUGESE  CONCERT:  FadosbyClda- 
11a  Marla,  Amandlo  Cabral  Quartet, 
Veterans  Auditorium,  Civic  Center, 
$3.50  - $2.50,  474-2564,  9 pm 

ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parent!,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350Turk, 
8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2 

BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wed.,  Nourse 
Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2.50, 775-2021 

INTERPLAYERS:  "The  Good  Soldier 

Schwelk,"  8:30  pm,  747  Beach 
WHERE  IT  SAT:  Poetry  with  Janlne 
Pommy-Vega,  Ken  Splkcr,  John  Grube, 
John  Thomson,  $1,  Newman  Hall,  Dwight 
4 College,  Bkly,  8:30  pm 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Halle's 
■War’  4 John  Guare’s  "Muzeeka,"  dir- 
ected by  David  Llndeman,  8:30  pm, 
Encore  Theater,  422  Mason  St.,  885- 
9554 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  4 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr.  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  $2 
LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  GranelU, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
Bill  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
1527  California,  8:30  4 10:30  pm 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 
Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet w/Phll  Yost, 
La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr.  Hearst, 
Bkly,  9:30  pm  - 1 am,  25?,  843-5617 
MEETING:  Build  a Mass  Revolutionary 
Youth  Movement,  organizing  meeting, 
7:30  pm,  644  Oak,  everyone  welcome 

LECTURE:  Professor  Richard  Llchtman 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Cuba,  233  8 Market, 
8 pm,  $1,  students  and  unemployed  50?, 
MLF 

FILLMORE  WEST:  The  Herd,  James 
Cotton,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  $2 

FOLK  DANCING:  International,  Instruc- 
tion and  dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  S.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

HAPPENING:  Carnival  4 resurrection  of 
Blind  God  Orpheus  under  the  tower  In 
place  of  lost  soul  by  Monty  Pike,  carni- 
val, drama,  music,  The  Womb,  Howl, 
Flaming  Groovles,  others.  New  Com- 
mittee Theater,  836  Montgomery,  7 pm- 
2 am,  $3,  students  $2 


JULIAN  COMPANY:  "Master  Clay,"  new 
Play  by  B T.  Williams,  8 pm,  Good 
Samaritan  Center,  1292  Potrero 

FILM  FAIR:*CharlleChanattheOpera," 
and  "Three  Strangers,"  3149  Steiner  St 


ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parentl,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350 Turk, 
8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2 

BALLET  '68:  Seo  program  Wed.,  Nourse 
Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2.50, 775-2021 

INTERPLAYERS:  "The  Good  Soldier 

Schwelk,"  8:30  pm,  747  Beach 

JULIAN  COMPANY:  “Master  Clay," new 
play  by  B.T.  Williams,  8 pm,  Good 
Samaritan  Center,  1292  Potrero 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  “The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,"  9 pm,  120  Julian, 
between  15th  4 16th  St.,  off  Mission 

FILM  FAIR:  "Charlie  Chanat  the  Opera" 

4 "Threo  Strangers,"  3149  Stclnor  Street 
PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Halle's 
“War"  and  John Guare's" Muzeeka,"  7:30 
4 10  pm,  Encore  Theater,  422  Mason, 
885-9554 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  4 ex- 
perimental, midnight,  Presidio  Tboator, 
Chestnut  4 Scott,  $2 

HAPPENING:  Carnival  4 resurrection  of 
Blind  God  Orpheus  under  the  tower  In 
place  of  lost  soul  by  Monty  Pike,  carni- 
val, drama,  music,  The  Womb,  Howl, 
Flaming  Groovles,  others,  New  Com- 
mittee Theater,  836  Montgomery,  7 pm 
- 2 am,  $3,  students  $2 

PARTY:  Girls  free,  only  over  18  admit- 
ted, men  99?,  644  Oak,  9 pm,  spons 
Workers  League 

FILLMORE  WEST : The  Herd,  James 
Cotton,  Market  4 Von  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 


WORKSHOP:  Building  Communes  - 

Theory  4 Practice  of  Non- Violent  Living 
w/Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson, 
2023  Parker  8A,  Bkly,  7:30pm,  843-0  5 53 

MYSTICISM,  METAPHYSICS  4 The 
OCCULT:  Discussion  group,  7:30  pm, 
6016  Clnromont  Ave.,  Oakland,  655-2909, 
653-6653 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm,  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sinsomo, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  go  now,  It  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  a lot  of  concrete  slabs 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473 
Broadway,  9:30  pm 

BELLY-DANCING:  W/Paula  Faith,  1748 
Haight,  MA  1-0197,  3-5  pm 


Tf  hu®mav 


JULY  28 


&/N4AV 

FILM:  W.C.  Fields  In  “International 
House"  w/Rudy  Vallee  and  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  w/Gary  Cooper,  Cary 
Grant,  Armenian  Hall,  1563  Pago  St., 
nr.  Ashbury,  shows  7:16  4 9:45,  $1.25 

AVALON:  Quicksilver  Messenger  Ser- 
vice, Howlin'  Wolf,  more,  Sutter  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3.  346-0756 
ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parentl,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 
2 4 8:30  pm.  $3,  students  $2 
FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mra, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  60? 

MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
ter, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theater,  1:30, 
3:30  pm,  673-0174,  $1,  children  85? 

FILM:  Four  features,  new  4 classics, 
free  refreshments,  3727  Elston, 6:30pm, 
$1.  261-8713 

TWILIGHT  CONCERT:  Denny  Zeltlln 

Trio,  deYoung  Museum,  7 pm,  621-0068, 
558-3465 

CHAMPAGNE  - BEER  BUST:  Benefit  for 
Project  Nitty  Gritty,  Larry  Blake’s  Res- 
taurant, 2367  Telegraph,  9 pm 

FILLMORE  WEST:  The  Herd,  James 
Cotton,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 

H«ki4«y  JULY  29 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class,  7-8:30 
pm,  1521  Stockton,  848-7664 

GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing, 
427  S.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  Sexual 

Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm, 
$1,  654-0316 


JULY  25 

PLAY:  "Frog"  4 "The  Tired  Man*  4 
"The  Troupe,"  7:30  pm,  GallcryLoungo, 
S.F.  State  College 

WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  - noon, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Califor- 
nia, 346-6040 

OIL  PAINTING:  10  am  - 12:30  pm. 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200 Califor- 
nia, 346-6040 

POETRY:  Open  reading,  the  Hearth,  Oak 
4 Baker,  9 pm,  626-0013 
MEDITATION:  W/Srleknalh  Easwaranon 
Bhagavad  Gita,  noon,  5th  floor,  Student 
Union,  UC,  Bkly 

WORKSHOP:  Organizing  In  the  White 
Community,  w/Marshall  Palley,  1617 
Spruce,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  845-0896 
ELDRIDGE  CLEAVER  RALLY:  First 
Presidential  campaign  address,  enter- 
tainment, 8 pm,  California  Hall,  625  Polk 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Huntington 
Park,  Nob  Hill,  noon 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St.,  Bkly, 
845-2470 

PLAY:  "The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice,"  for 
children,  10:30  am,  2 pm,  S.F,  CltyCol- 
logo  Theater,  Phelan  Ave.  at  Judson 


fal 


THE  WOMB:  Rock  concert  al  Anza 
Branch  Public  Library,  550-37lh  Ave., 
3-5  pm 

MoKHAy 

JULY  29 

MEHER  BABA.  Readings,  fifth  door, 

' Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  4 TANTR  A:  Class, 
tho  Vajrayana  Society,  East  of  the  Sun, 
3850  - 23rd  St.,  7:30  pm,  824-2571 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zcn,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 

WORKSHOP:  American  Society:  Radical 
Critiques  4 Utopian  Possibilities,  w/ 
Charles  Webcl,  104  Barrows  Hall,  UC, 
Bkly,  7:30  pm 

TVKSdAY 

JULY  30 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St.,  Bkly, 
845-2470 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-0976,  War  Resistor’s  Lcaguo 

FREE  - CONTINUOUS 

HAROLD  LAVIGNE:  Bruno’s  Oallory, 
1347  Polk,  3-9  pm,  Mon-Sat,  oils,  water- 
colors 

FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2516  Durant, 
Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon 

Except  Sunday 

THINGMAKER:  Blackllght  pointings  and 
sculptures,  Wed-Sun,  1 - 6 pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  4 Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F D Maur- 
ice Houso,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  G66- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 

PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY:  Call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209,  for  llmo  4 places 

SUMMER  GROUP  SHOW;  Galorla  Van 
der  Voort,  Ono  Jackson  Placo,  633 
Battery,  through  Aug.  31 


JULY  26 


DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am  - 6 pm, 
Saturday  9 am  - 3 pm,  S.F,  Slato  Col- 
TR1BAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center,  1®*®.  Hul  D.  1600  H“>l“wiiy-  1888 

noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 

■ ••  * * COMMITTEE,  Actor’s  Workshop,  Frl, 

Sat,  Sun,  Tues,  1:30  - 5 pm,  Committee 
Theater 


* 


JULY  30 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
FILM:  “The  Edge,"  Robert  Kramer  w/  Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
S.F.  Newsreel  films,  main  auditorium,  0843 
S.F  State  College,  75?,  8 pm 


SAlUMAy 


JULY  27 


HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-7247,  648- 
1489 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/Phll  Yost, 
La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr.  Hearst, 
Bkly.  9:30  pm  - 1:30  am,  25?,  843-5617 

MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
ter, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theater,  11:30 
am,  1:30  4 3:30  pm,  673-0174,  $1,  chil- 
dren 85? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  GranelU, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
B1U  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
1527  California,  8:30  4 10:30  pm 
FILM:  W.C.  Fields  In  “International 
House"  w/Rudy  Vallee  and  “Alice  In 
Wonderland"  w/Gary  Cooper,  Cary 
Grant,  Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page  a., 


BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Butterfield,  Santana 
Blue  Band,  Rain,  Market  4 Van  Ness, 
S3,  9 pm 

BAYANIRAN:  PhUlpplne  Dance  Co., 
Masonic  Auditorium,  Nob  H1U,  8:30  pm, 
$4.75-$2.50,  Opera  Box  Office,  141 
Kearny 


WivtfeSlAV 


JULY  24 

MEETING:  Peace  4 Freedom,  Old  Spagh- 

w.  ... t , ettl  Factory,  478  Green  St.,  8 pm,  431- 

nr.  Ashbury,  shows  7:15  4 9:45,  $1.25  '0383 


to  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids,  othors, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvalo  4 McArthur. 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  the  Hearth, 
Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 

GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Korlsta,  545 
- 28th  St.,  8 pm 

FILM  4 LECTURE:  Allan  Cohen,  Re-ln- 
carnatlon  - Would  You  Believe?,  film  of 
Avatar  Meher  Baba,  tape  collage,  Tho 
Divine  Theme,  145  Dwlnelle,  UC,  Bkly, 

7 pm 

PLAY:  Chekhov's  “Boor*  4 "Proposal,” 
CYO  Youth  Center,  3rd  4 Jamestown 

8 pm,  775-3476 

GAMES:  Of  diplomacy  4 war,  *6,  1871 
Page,  7 pm,  387-2323 

PLAY:  "Frog"  4 "The  Tired  Man"  4 
"The  Troupe,"  7:30  pm,  Gallery  Lounge, 
S.F  State  College 

Satoioav 

JULY  27 

POETRY:  Bonfire,  all  poets  welcome, 
Moss  Wood  Park,  Oakland,  6 pm,  549- 
0404 

PLAY:  "Frog,"  "The Tired  Man,"  4 "The 
Troupe,"  7:30  pm,  Gallery  Lounge,  S.F 
Slate  College 

MIME  TROUPE:  “The  Farceof  Patelln." 
Live  Oak  Park,  Bkly,  2 pm 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  2650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  2-6  pm.  1703  Grove  SL,  Bkly, 
845-2470 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 


FRIENDSHIP:  S F Liberation Communo, 
1924-  25U1  St.,  6 4 8-1237 


PARTY:  Peace  4 Freedom  Benefit,  753 
Elizabeth  SL,  nr.  Castro  4 24th,  8:30 
pm,  50? 

INDIAN  RAGAS:  Sltar  4 tabla,  8:30  pm. 
Berkeley  Little  Theater,  Grove  4 AIlls- 
ton,  $4,  $3,  at  KPFA  or  door. 

AVALON:  Quicksilver  Messenger  Ser- 
vice, Howlin’  Wolf,  more,  Sutter  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3,  346-0756 

SALUTE  TO  JAZZ:  Dionne  Warwick, 
Cannonball  Adderly,  Thelonius  Monk, 
Herbie  Mann,  Gary  Burton,  Jimmy  Smith, 
Oakland  Coliseum,  55.75-S2.75,  Down- 
town Center  Box  Office,  8 pm 


PUPPET  SHOW;  Free  City  Puppets, 
Civic  Center,  noon 

FORUM:  Self-Acceptance  4 Sex,  w/Dr. 
Earle  Marsh,  SIR  Center,  83  - 6th  St., 
8 pm,  781-1670 

FILM:  "Dr.  Strangelove,"  Merritt  Col- 
lege auditorium,  Oakland,  12:30pm,  655- 
6110 

WORKSHOP:  Draft  Resistance  4 Non- 
violence, w/steve  Blscboff,  2725  Chan- 
nlng,  Bkly,  7:30  pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Huntington 
Park,  Nob  Hill,  noon 


SvH4 AV 

JULY  28 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Uvo  Oak 
Park,  Bkly,  2 pm,  “Ruzzante  or  the 
Veteran,"  Deno  Carlo  Naval  Base,  Muir 
Beach,  2 pm 

ROCK  CONCERT:  Speedway  Meadows, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  noon  - 5 pm,  bands  to 
be  announced,  spons  Haight- Ashbury 
Medical  Clinic 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pro,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  people  of 

Haight- Ashtwry  meeting,  55  Colton,  3 pm 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA  - 
Wod:  John  Barrymore  in  "SVENGALJ"  4 
•THE  MAD  GENIUS,"  6:304  9:05;  Thurs- 
Sun:  Bogart  4 Cagney  In“THEOKLAHO- 
MA  KID*  4 Howard  Hawks’  "VIVA  VIL- 
LA" 0:30  4 0:45;  Mon- Wed;  Hitchcock's 
•REBECCA"  4 William  Wylie'S"  WUTH- 
ERING  HEIGHTS,*  7:00  4 10:40.  2633 
Telegraph  Ave,  Bkly,  $1,  848-8050, 

JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL- Borgman week. 
Wed-Tburs:  "THE  VIRGIN  SPRING"  ; 
Fri-sun:  "WILD  STRAWBERRIES"  ; 
Mon-Tues:  "SMILES  OF  A SUMMER 
NIGHT  " Gateway,  210  Jackson,  421- 
3353;  Cinema,  Shattuck  4 Haste,  Bkly, 
848-2038,  $2. 

FETHERS  POINT  FILM  SOCIETY  - 
Thurs-Sun  only.  Humphrey  Bogart  4 
Bette  Davis  In  "PETRIFIED  FOREST* 

4 Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  "THE  PIT  AND 
THE  PENDULUM,"  Thurs  4 SUn,  8:30 
4 10:00;  Frl  4 Sat,  8:00,  9:30  4 11:00. 
4415  18th  St.,  801-5491,  $1. 

ESQUIRE  - "THE  FOX’  4 "FOR  A FEW 
DOLLARS  MORE,"  Market  at  5th,  GA  1- 
8866. 

GUILD  - "BONNIE  4 CLYDE,"  4 "THE 
GOOD,  THE  BAD  4 THEUGLY,"  Market 
opp  Jones,  HE  1-5327. 

SERRA  - "A  MAN  4 A WOMAN"  4 
Nichols  4 May  In  "BACH  TO  BACH" 
Junipero  Serra,  PL  0-1455. 

CLAY  - "THE  5th  HORS  EM  AN  IS  FEAR," 
Fillmore  nr  Clay,  FI  6-1123. 

CENTO  CEDAR  - "ULYSSES,"  Geary  nr 
Larkin , PR  6-8300. 

METRO  - "THE  GRADUATE,"  Union  4 
Webster,  BA  1 -8181. 

MUSIC  HALL  - "ELVIRA  MADIGAN," 
Larkin  off  Geary,  OR  3-4800. 

PRESIDIO  - "THERESE  4 ISABELLE," 
Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931. 
RICHELIEU  - "A  MAN  4 A WOMAN," 
Geary  nr  Van  Ness,  SK  1-3210. 

SURF-  "LE  DEPART"  4 "CINEMA 
COUR,"  one  hr  of  outstanding  shorts, 
Irving  al  4Gth,  MO  4-6300. 

VOGUE  - "THE  YOUNG  GIRLS  OF 
ROCHEFORT,"  Sacto  4 Presidio,  BA  1- 
8181. 

GOLDEN  GATE  - "2001.  A SPACE  OD- 
YSSEY," Market  al  Taylor,  673-4641. 

CINEMA  21  - "ROSEMARY’S  BABY," 
Chestnut  4 Steiner,  921-1234. 


; 


San  Francisco 
Mime  Troupe 

Puppet 
Show 


“Cantar  Por 
Vietnam’ 

“SING  FOR  VIETNAM” 


CUBAN  TV  FILM 
FIRST  US  SHOWING 


WOl 

EXPRESS  TIMES  MEEDS  MONEY 


Come! 


Friday,  July  26 


8:30  pm 


Bands? 

Surprises! 


MISSION  REBELS  HALL 
674  South  Van  Ness 
FRIDAY  JULY  26 


ANYONE  WANTING  TO  PLAY 
CALL  BOB  LEVY— 863-7775 
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HOROSCOPE  IS  BACK 
A GOOD  WORD  FOR 
BILL  GRAHAM-pgl3 


ssnmuuiraEY 


altimeter/ 


leo.  july  22  - aug  21. 
seeds  planted  last  month  in 
accordance  with  instructions 
given  in  altimeter  have  been 
harvested  rewarding  the  dili- 
gent growers  by  getting  them 
STONED,  the  plants  should  be 
given  more  time  to  grow,  tho, 
as  the  older  they  get  the  lar- 
ger and  more  plentiful  the 
leaves  become,  much  michoacan 
weed  is  around  with  all  types 
of  keys  flying  in  almost  daily, 
lid  prices  have  remained  at  a 
standard  $10.  hash  is  around 
for  between  $8  - $10  a gram, 
some  fine  organic  mescaline 
is  available  for  around  $3. 

U.S.  Army  liberated  hand  gre- 
nades will  be  arriving  in  the 
bay  area  within  a few  weeks, 
dynamite  prices  fluctuate  be- 
tween $3  - $5  a stick,  empty 
coke  bottles  at  yr  local 
garbage  can.  standard  oil. 

— the  grass  prophet 


there's  a lot  of  jobs  being  lost  to  automation 

THESE  DAYS... 
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clnoffjer  TDeeft... 


PIG'S  HEAD  ALMOST 
BLOWN  OFF 


Police  Director  Dominick  spina  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey  was  shot  at  in  his 
home  last  Tuesday,  July  23.  Spina  said 
lie  saw  two  Negroes  speeding  away  after 
a charge  of  buckshot  smashed  a living 
room  window  and  roared  over  his  head. 

■I  don't  think  we're  going  to  have  any 
riots  this  summer,’  the  director  told 
reporters,  lie  agreed  that  the  shotgun 
assault  came  after  a night  In  which'  there 
had  been  a lot  of  disorder — muggings 
and  stabblngs,  fire  bombs  and  rock- 
throwings.  I went  to  six  fire- bombed 
cars.  Puerto  Ricans  were  Involved  In  the 
flre-bomblngs,' 

Two  days  later  Spina  was  Indicted  by 
a grand  jury  on  charges  of  willfully  re- 
fusing to  enforce  New  Jersey  gambling 
laws.  The  grand  jury  was  empanelled  In 
response  to  the  Governor’s  Select  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorder,  which  Invest- 
igated last  year's  riots  and  found  that 
“a  pervasive  feeling  of  corruption"  In 
Newark  had  aggravated  racial  tensions. 


:ALL  YOUR  BROKER 
3UICK 


The  stock  market  had  a terrible  week. 
The  Dow- Jones  average  fell  below  900 
n Thursday,  and  was  down  to  883.36  by 
he  close  of  trading  Monday.  According 
o The  New  York  Times,  ‘many  on  Wall 
treet  felt  that  900  was  the  magic  num- 
er  and  contended  that  If  the  market  went 
elow  that  point  It  would  be  In  trouble." 

Market  analysts  blamed  uncertainty 
aused  by  the  Czech- Russian  tension, 
nd  general  pessimism  by  large  invest- 
rs  who  fear  a recession. 
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TOUGH  BREAK 


The  runner-up  In  last  year's  South 
Vietnamese  presidential  election,  Tru- 
ong Dlnh  Dzu,  has  been  sentenced  to  five 
years  at  hard  labor  by  a Saigon  military 
tribunal. 

In  a trial  which  lasted  one  hour  and 
twenty  five  minutes,  he  was  convicted  of 
advocating  talks  between  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  NLF. 


PLAGUE  OF  LOCUSTS 


The  worst  locust  plague  In  15  years  is 
threatening  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa.  Billions  of  the  insects  are  breed- 
ing now  in  the  Saudi  Arabian  peninsula. 
A famine  of  major  proportions  Is  feared 
throughout  the  area. 


MARCUSE  SURFACES 


Professor  Herbert  Marcuse  has  com 
out  of  hiding.  He  has  been  In  seclusic 
since  he  received  a death  threat  on  Jul 
1.  Marcuse  said  that  he  was  leaving  th 
country  to  keep  speaking  engagement 
abroad  but  would  return  in  September  t 
resume  his  post  as  Professor  of  Philo 
sophy  at  UC  San  Diego. 


STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 


Nguyen  Truong  Con  was  convicted 
a Saigon  military  tribunal  of  publish 
pro-communist  articles  In  his  stud 
newspaper.  He  was  sentenced  to  f 
years  at  hard  labor.  The  newspaper  v 
Sinh  Men,  the  organ  of  the  Saigon  Si 
dents  Association. 


THE  HIGH  AND  NUT  GETS  SIX  MONTHS 

THE  MIGHTY 


Teresa  McGovern,  19,  daughter  of 
Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Da- 
kota, was  arrested  for  illegal  possession 
of  marijuana  Saturday  and  held  on  $2,500 
ball. 

Officers  said  a quantity  of  marijuana 
was  found  in  a Grand  Rapids,  South  Da- 
kota, hotel  room  with  Teresa  and  two 
friends.  Senator  George  McGovern,  in 
Los  Angeles,  stated:  “Of  course,  I don't 
know  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  if  my 
daughter  has  broken  the  law  I deeply 
regret  it." 

He’s  not  the  only  one  who  does.  George 
McGovern  Is  the  man  expected  to  get  the 
first-ballot  votes  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  Kennedy  delegates  who  hate 
McCarthy  and  Humphrey  both.  (Robert 
Kennedy  was  the  man  who  promised  to 
“save  our  youth  from  drugs  and  vio- 
lence.") 

SOWER  REAPS  NOT 


Some  marijuana  plants,  being  grown 
as  evidence  In  a pot  bust,  have  disap- 
peared from  the  Palo  Alto  Police  De- 
partment's garden.  The  police  had  been 
growing  the  plants  for  the  past  two 
months. 


Dale  Morrow,  the  PG&E  saboteur  who 
turned  himself  In  for  the  publicity,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  In  jail  and  three 
years  probation.  He  was  given  credit  for 
the  four  months  he  has  already  spent 
behind  bars  in  lieu  of  ball. 

Morrow  used  a bulldozer  to  knock  over 
a Peninsula  transmission  tower.  The 
saboteurs  who  have  used  explosives  re- 
main at  large.  See  “altimeter"  above. 


TEXAS  PIGS 


The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives have  both  passed  this  year’s 
“pork  barrel"  bills.  In  both  versions 
Texas  will  lead  the  nation  In  federal 
fluids  allocated  to  build  dams,  play  areas, 
parks,  etc.  The  Senate  version  gives 
Texas  $192  million  out  of  a total  of  $2  1 
billion  dollars.  The  House  bill  gives 
Texas  $155  million  out  of  a $1.6  billion 
appropriation.  California,  the  most  popu- 
lous state,  would  get  between $43  miUion 
and  $89  miUion. 

President  Johnson  is  from  Texas  as  Is 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  George  Mahon. 
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Chicago  Showdown : 


HUBERT  COMES 

...BUT  NO  ONE 


log  Butcher  Is  The  Pig 

dd  gitlin 

Chicago,  once  the  Hog  Butcher  of  the  World,  looms  as 
e site  of  the  most  serious  and  fateful  confrontation  in 
e history  of  the  Movement.  That  is  a tall  claim,  but  the 
akes  have  never  been  higher,  the  target  never  more 
wily  discredited. 

While  radicals  of  the  National  Mobilization  Committee 
ake  their  plans,  while  the  McCarthyites  make  theirs, 
e Democratic  Party  and  its  Government  are  taking  un- 
•ecedented  steps  to  wall  their  Convention  off  from  the 
>ople  they  purport  to  represent.  Chicago  is  becoming  a 
dice  barrack,  a bivouac.  If  any  doubt  was  left  after  ten 
on-tight  years  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  reign,  that 
mbt  is  now  dispelled:  the  Butcher  is  the  Pig. 


Monday's  Chicago  Tribune  quotes  an 
lamed  police  official  saying  that  • se- 
■lty’  for  the  Convention,  which  opens 
gust  26,  Is  “the  tightest  and  best  ever 
rised  for  any  convention  anywhere." 
e fortifications  recall  Khe  Sanh  before 
i American  withdrawal,  except  that 
! armament  Is  anybody's  guess. 

^RESISTIBLE  FORCE 

People  who  believe  that  America’s 
llllcal  Institutions  are  cordially  open 
popular  clamor  may  consider  the 
[lowing  spectacle: 

One  square  mile  around  the  Inter- 
tlonal  Amphitheater  Is  being  fenced  off. 
■legates  will  be  bused  from  their  Loop 
owntown)  hotels  along  two  streets  kept 
len  for  the  occasion.  Other  traffic  wlth- 
Ihe  square  mile  (hereafter  to  be  called 
e Operations  Zone)  will  be  forbidden. 


Against  this  terrifying  array  of  force 
and  legerdemain,  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  (sponsor  of  the  October 
siege  of  the  Pentagon)  plans  to  mass  an 
army  of  the  disenchanted,  the  never- 
enchanted,  the  militants,  the  bearers  of 
witness  and  the  pallbearers  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Party  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson 
and  FDR  and  MacNamara  and  Lester 
Maddox.  According  to  Tom  Hayden  and 
Rennie  Davis  of  the  Mobilization,  here 
are  the  current  plans: 

On  his  birthday,  August  27,  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  arrive  In  the  flesh.  The 
Party  plans  a pageant  in  his  honor.  Sev- 
eral months  ago,  I learned  from  an  un- 
impeachable source  that  the  Secret 
Service  planned  to  spot  several  look- 
alike  dummy  Johnsons,  In  full  motorcade 
regalia,  around  the  city.  Can  you  Imagine 
the  chagrin  of  someone  who  discovers 
he's  assassinated  a fake?  America  poses 


MINORITY  DAY 


wayne  collins 

Police  brutally  refused  to  provoke  a 
confrontation  at  Hubert  Humphrey's 
Fairmont  Tuesday.  The  worst  Democra- 
tic candidate  was  met  with  the  worst  de- 
monstration. Police  even  blocked  off  the 
street  for  the  Peace  and  F reedom  Party' s 
pickets. 

It  was  minority  day  for  the  minority 
candidate.  He  met  with  "Negro  leaders" 

— blacks  with  their  hair  cut  so  short 
they  could  have  been  white  -•  ami  Chinese 
school  children.  Chinese  cb'ld-en  are 
beautiful,  he  said,  and  lost  the  Italian 
vote. 

When  Humphrey  yil  back  to  the  Fair- 
mont a',  noon,  Paul  Jacobs  was  speaking 
to  the  pickets  and  onlookers.  About  half 
of  the  300  pickets  were  for  McCarthy, 
and  while  they  found  It  hard  to  work  up 
enough  enthusiasm  to  boo  Humphrey 
much,  they  readily  jumped  on  Jacobs 
for  attacking  McCarthy.  Marvin  Carson 
spoke  next  and  got  a few  laughs.  On  the 
whole,  the  demonstration  resembled 
Humphrey  — there  was  nothing  there. 

PF P’s  attempt  to  cut  Into  Democratic 
Party  ranks  was  repulsed,  but  Informed 
P&F  sources  admitted  suffering  mod- 
erate casualties. 


the  most  bizarre  fantasies  as  live  possi- 
bilities. What’s  a bad  joke  any  more? 
.What’s  “taste"? 

Consider  for  example  the  statement 
of  Rocky  Pomerance,  Chief  of  Police  In 
Miami  Beach,  where  the  Republicans  are 
performing  their  own  grim  ritual.  “Our 
objective  is  maximum  policing  and  min- 
imum visibility  ,"  he  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “Minimum  visibility  so  it  won’t 
look  like  a police  state."  Chicago  by  con- 
trast will  make  no  pretense  of  subtlety 
or  deceit.  In  1959,  former  Superlnten-- 
continued  on  page  15 


GREETS  HIM 

paul  glusman 

When  the  San  Francisco  Giants  won 
the  pennant  In  1962,  a crowd  of  ten 
thousand  was  on  hand  to  greet  them  at 
the  airport.  Monday  night,  the  Vice- 
President  couldn’t  gather  fifty  support- 
ers to  greet  him. 

Of  a crowd  of  two  hundred,  most  were 
McCarthy  people.  There  were  a few 
Peace  and  Freedom  supporters  and  a 
couple  of  anarchists.  They  lined  up  along 
a low  fence,  arranging  themselves  poli- 
tically from  left  to  right.  The  Humphrey 
supporters  carried  printed  signs  and 
union  armbands.  The  McCarthy  people 
looked  clean  and  wholesome  ns  they 
chanted  “We  Want  Gene."  The  twenty 
plainclothesmen  in  back  didn’t  chant 
anything. 

“Isn't  this  exciting!"  a lady  gasped. 

It  wasn’t.  Humphrey  was  about  an  hour 
late.  Another  lady  pointed  her  nose  In 
the  air  and  s’ild,  “ Let  the  kids  have  their 
fun."  Then  send  them  to  Vietnam. 

The  McCarthy  people  were  empliatlc 
In  their  determination  not  to  support 
Humphrey  If  he  got  the  nomination.  Mayor 
Alloto  was  somewhat  shook  when  he  spoke 
to  some  who  carried  McCarthy  signs. 
“If  the  choice  In  November  Is  Humphrey, 
Nixon  and  Wallace,  you’ll  vote  for 
Humphrey,"  he  stated,  resolving  the  Is- 
sue for  all  time. 

Humphrey  finally  arrived  as  Trlnl 
Lopez  was  singing  Guahtanamera,  He 
looked  like  a balloon  with  a smile  painted 
on.  He  was  roundly  booed  as  he  walked 
along  the  fence  and  shook  hands.  The 
smile  never  wavered.  No  one  pulled  out 
a revolver  to  shoot  him,  although  none 
of  the  security  could  have  prevented  It, 
After  a couple  of  minutes,  without  giving 
a speech,  he  was  whisked  off  behind  a 
phalanx  of  police. 


Several  checkpoints,  four  to  six 
locks  from  the  Amphitheater,  will  be 
lanned  by  Chicago  police  and  Federal 
gents.  They  will  admit  only  delegates, 
lelr  wives,  Party  contributors  and  the 
less  who  have  been  issued  the  special 
Illy  pass.  (Perhaps  the  theory  Is  that 
lone  can  be  trusted  more  than  one  day 
la  time.) 

! Candidates  and  special  dignitaries 
ill  get  Into  the  Operations  Zone  by  hell- 
>pter.  Two  heliports  are  being  con- 
flicted on  the  Amphitheater  roof,  and 
other  In  the  west  parking  lot. 


There  will  be  a police  command  post 
side  the  Amphitheater,  and  one  or  two 
Jtslde.  Police  will  be  posted  on  the 
liters  inside,  and  on  rooftops  through- 
pthe  Operations  Zone. 

Five  to  six  thousand  National 
rdsmen  are  already  In  special  train- 
During  the  week  of  the  Convention 
least  that  number  will  be  on  alert, 
tog,  at  Boyce  and  Fuller  Parks  In 
| Operations  Zone.  Other  Guardsmen 
01  be  stationed  at-  the  East  Chicago 
fenue  Armory,  tq  secure  the  Loop. 

I City  officials  say  Army  units  “may" 
I standing  by  in  nearby  suburbs.  That 
|ay5  is  probably  a diplomatic  ruse, 
“e  rack  101st  Airborne,  of  Little  Rock 
Detroit  fame,  Is  said  to  be  expected, 
ley  will  probably  not  be  armed  with 
methrowers,  and  no  statement  has 
en  Issued  on  the  use  of  napalm  and 
Jsphorus, 

One  thousand  FBI  agents  are  al- 
ia)  in  Chicago. 

to  the  event  of  “extreme  emergen- 
a police  force  of  7,000  will  be  mob- 
leaving  only  “skeleton  forces" - 
dcpc  ^ phrase  under  the  circum- 
h ,u°  patro1  the  rest  of  the  city, 
r*  thf  Chlcae°  Police  force  num- 
I 7 nno  i0,000,  the  local  Press  calls 
£ ‘’°r,°  f‘eure  the  ^1  Police  force. 
L.  , a“°ld  explanation  for  the  discrep- 

fosetran  K,  M,ay0r  Daley  ,S  tryLnS  >0 
L~nV(kP  b 3Ck  milUants  into  mlscal- 
number  of  leftover  skeletons 
L |,7  a doomed  rebeUlon.  In  any 

M decent  1)6  a eood  ueek  lor  crime 
central  disorder:  Chicago  Is  a big 
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HUEY’S 

JURY 

marlene  charyn 

(student  communications  network) 


•I  don't  like  calling  policemen  pigs 
any  more  than  I like  to  hear  white  peo- 
ple calling  colored  people  niggers,"  the 
woman  said,  and  1 accepted  that,  though 
I myself  do  not  object  to  calling  a pig  a 
pig.  Dut  what  do  I make  of  her  when  she 
goes  on  to  say  that  she  ‘would  object" 
to  racial  Intermarriage?  Why  does  the 
term  ‘nigger’  disturb  her  when  the  term 
• unfit- to- make- love- to"  (or  however  she 
phrases  It  In  her  mind)  evidently  does 
not? 

This  woman,  Adrienne  Reed  of  San 
Leandro,  has  been  tentatively  seated  as 
one  of  the  Jurors  who  will  pass  judgment 
on  Huey  Newton.  When  Newton's  attor- 
ney, Charles  Carry,  asked  Mrs.  Reed 
WHY  she  objects  to  Intermarriage,  pro- 
secuting attorney  Lowell  Jensen  jumped 
up  and  shouted ‘Objection!"  And  Super- 
ior Court  Judge  Monroe  Friedman  angri- 
ly declared,  In  a voice  much  louder  than 
usual,  ‘Objection  sustained!" 

This  Is  the  story  of  our  society.  And 
It  Is  the  story  of  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  Newton  trial,  The  Defense  Attorney 
can  be  legally  prevented — prevented  by 
a court  set  up  to  administer  the  Law  of 
the  Land — from  asking  the  one  question 
that  every  governing  body,  church,  club, 
committee,  or  political  group  which 
claims  to  oppose  racism  should  be  ask- 
ing Its  members,  the  question  that  every- 
one who  wants  to  prevent  chaos  (and  1 
assume  this  Includes  Judge  Friedman) 
should  be  shouting  from  the  rooftops 

But  we  object  to  this  question! 

Objection  sustained. 

Injustice  sustained. 

Sickness  sustained. 


BLUE -EYED 
BLUSTER  FOR  HUEY 


PL  TRIAL: 
WHO  BEAT 
DP  WHOM? 


todd  gitlin 


Sunday's  Free  Huey  ra%at 
mery  Park  in  Oakland  was  not  quite  ted- 
ous  There  were  too  many  speeches,  * 
the  rhetoric  gets  brittle,  punch-card 
mechanical.  Who  said  what?  How  did  it 
stack  up  against  last  week  : ^ou  hate  to 
feel  blase  so  you  hunt  for  marginal 

differences:  there  were  more  blacks  than 

two  weeks  ago;  the  Oakland  Panthers  in 
drill  stepped  more  smartly  than  the  Los 
Angeles  group;  the  speakers  sounded  as 
if  they  meant  slightly  more  business, 
Reles  Tijerina  was  on  hand  to  declare 
his  support. 

The  main  event  and  novelty,  though, 
came  from  the  whites,  actually  from  one 
white:  Bob  Avakian  of  the  Radical  Caucus 
of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  intro- 
duced by  the  Panther  chairman  as  a 
brother  and  ‘a  very  iUnctlonal  man." 
Working  himself  into  a jumping  sweat, 
Avakian  made  two  announcements: 

1)  A number  of  white  people,  whose 
names  can't  be  given  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, say  this:  ‘We  stand  with  the  Black 
Panther  Party  In  saying  that  if  Huey  P 
Newton  Is  not  set  free,  the  sky  is  the 
limit."  We  whites  wiU  deal  out  retribu- 
tion. (A  large  white  lady  In  a pink 
sweater,  wearing  an  enormous  “HE  HAD 
A DREAM"  Martin  Luther  King  button, 
whistled  furiously.)  If  you  don’t  have  it 
in  you  to  deal  out  retribution,  he  said, 
should  you  see  somebody  else  doing  it, 
you  don't  have  to  say  you  saw. 

2) The  Radical  Caucus  of  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  declares  that  if 
Eldrldge  Cleaver  Is  taken  back  to  prison, 
they  will  see  that  no  one  else  campaigns 
for  the  Presidency.  “And  we  mean  that," 
said  Avakian.  "And  that’s  serious  and 
that’ s real.  . . We’  re  not  shucking,  we’  re 
not  running  a show  any  more.”  The  Radi- 
cal Caucus  is  a very  small  summit 
group  set  up  to  contest  the  International 
Cnrlaiicf  rinh  fnr  Pparp  and  F repdom 


power;  almost  all  of  it  is  In  Alameda 
County;  in  San  Francisco  It  held  its 
first  meeting  on  Sunday. 

Avakian  elaborated.  ‘That's  not  a sub- 
stitute for  organizing  white  people,  show- 
ing them  what’s  going  on."  But  white 
people  have  to  be'neutrallzed."  We  must 
knock  on  the  doors  of  the  white  racists, 
and  talk  to  them  about  Huey  P.  Newton. 

Now  It  is  hard  to  know  just  what  this 
means,  because  the  phrases  came  pat 
and  rapid-fire  as  if  from  a collection 
of  picket  signs.  It’s  one  thing  to  use  the 
shorthand  language  as  a convenience 
among  friends,  it’s  another  to  substitute 
it  for  explanation.  And  it  Is  a dangerous 
sign  when  spokesmen  resort  to  a private 
language  In  a public  setting;  a sign  that 
they  have  not  been  forced  to  explain 
positions,  a sign  of  rigidity  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  moment. 

But  the  stylized  rhetoric  of  Avakian's 
proclamations  was  only  a preliminary 
problem.  He  could  be  understood,  with 


effort  - what  then?  The  main  trouble 
is  that  he  gave  whites  precious  little 


to  do:  nothing,  in  fact,  but  ‘°  wait  for  the 
Panthers  to  make  amove.  WWte™^als 
are  simply  not  going  to  knock  on  the  doors 
of  their  white  neighbors,  appealing  for 
Huey  Newton.  The  doors  don’t  open  that 

way  Ordinary  whites  will  rally  to  radi- 
cals will  be  effectively  neutralized  and 
then’ some,  when  they  find  a way  of  con- 
necting radicalism  to  their  own  condition. 

Radicals  must  translate  revolutionary 
.....  .unrt  Hmu  manv 


does  the  “revolutionary"  black- white  al- 
liance expand  beyond  a small  circle  of 

friends.  A mass  black- white  working  co- 
alition comes  as  It  came  to  Columbia 
University  and  Mornlngslde  Heights, 
when  a concrete  program  makes  hard 
sense  to  both  nations.  The  white  students 
wouldn’t  tolerate  the  University’s  incur- 
sion into  Harlem.  They  couldn’t  stomach 
the  new  apartheid  gymnasium  not  simply 
because  the  blacks  were  - abstractly  - 
their  brothers,  but  because  they  grasped 
the  nature  of  the  University:  corporate 
service  station  and  holding  company.  The 
gymnasium  was  the  weak  link  because  it 
was  right  next  door,  a direct  assault  on 
tangible  people.  The  issue,  noUhe  rhe- 
toric, made  the  movement. 

In  Berkeley,  the  University  and  its 
friends  soak  students  and  black  people 
alike  with  exorbitant  rents.  This  is  the 
stuff  of  alliance.  The  Radical  Caucus  has 


toyed  with  the  Idea  of  joint  rent  strikes, 
but  the  energy  isn’t  there:  too  many 
competing  commitments.  Somebody 
should  get  moving. 

In  Alameda  County,  the  cops  menace 
Telegraph  Avenue  as  If  it  were  West  Oak- 
land. The  Peace  and  Freedom  and  Black 
Panther  Parties  have  formally  agreed 
on  a referendum  campaign  for  an  ordi- 
nance disbanding  the  police  departments, 
dividing  Berkeley  and  Oakland  Into  auto- 
nomous police  districts  run  by  locally 
elected  boards;  cops  would  have  to  live 
In  the  neighborhoods  they  patrol,  sleep 
there  at  night.  Why  was  it  left  to  Bobby 
Seale  to  announce  the  campaign  — way  at 
the  end  of  the  rally?  Why  did  Bob  Ava- 
kian ignore  It  In  his  burst  of  apocalyptic 
bombast? 

It' s good  that  some  whites  can  swear 
life- or- death  solidarity  with  Huey  New- 
ton. Better  than  good:  necessary.  No  cyn- 
icism on  that  score.  But  the  whites  who 
will  not  work  that  way  cannot  be  so  easily 
let  off  the  hook,  cannot  be  kissed  off. 


A movement  Is  not  a threat.  It  is  the  hard 
daily  stuff  of  action,  evangelism,  new 
energy:  the  preparations  for  power,  the 
dismantling  of  oppressive  power,  and, 
yes,  the  severing  of  power's  outthrust 


arm,  the  police.  The  Black  Panthers 
seem  to  have  earned  the  right  to  pro- 
claim themselves  a vanguard:  the  van 
pulls  the  rear  along  behind  it.  Some 
Peace  and  Freedom  people,  meanwhile, 
need  to  learn  the  difference  between  a 
vanguard  and  a sect  — or  is  it  time  for 
a new  start? 


Tuesday  morning  Huey's  jury  was  intact;  only  the  four 
alternates  remain  to  be  chosen.  Of  the  twelve,  one  is 
black,  a Bank  of  America  loan  officer.  Another  is 
Japanese-American;  although  he  said  he  hated  racism, 
the  State  let  him  pass.  The  sky  gets  a bit  closer. 


richard  barrett 

The  leaders  of  the  Mission  n, 
Union  went  on  trial  last  week  f0, 
legedly  beating  up  some  cops  who  * 
allegedly  beating  up  them  at  a be-’. 
last  summer.  -They  have  a young 
tlful  attorney  (female),  a sour  old  c-h 
cature  of  a judge  and  a prosecuting 
torney  with  a basso  prohmdo  voice 4 
stands  4 feet  10  in  his  elevator 

Jury  selection  was  by  caucus  an-^ 
the  seven  defendants  and  their  lan-'J 
They  did  a good  job;  the  jury  is  coc 
posed  of  nine  chicks,  a chlcano  to 
driver  and  the  two  men  under  forty iv 
appeared  without  ties. 

The  prosecution  has  produced  ltstte. 
star  witnesses,  officers  Jefferys  tej 
and  Morales.  They  tell  a story  of  tar- 
peacefully  gone  to  an  apartment  toarte 
someone  for  making  faces  at  a cop  !rti 
a window  and  being  brutally  set  upoo> 
“civilians.’’ 

Officer  Jefferys  was  the  first  totes 
fy.  Under  questioning  he  admitted  it 
he  was  a member  of  the  “S'  squad 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department^ 
intelligence  unit  which  sends  ma 
political  meetings  to  take  notes  and  re 
faces).  Jefferys'  role  Is  to  scout  t 
meetings  and  make  sure  the  assi|c 
cops  show  up.  He  happened  to  be  crul 
ing  by  when  he  saw  a figure  at  the  si 
dow. 

DA:  “So  you  were  standing  in  the doo 
way  and  the  defendant  refused  to  cot 
out  in  the  hall  and  submit  to  arre 
What  was  the  defendant  saying?" 

Jefferys:  “They  were  yelling  son 
thing  about  I needed  a warrant." 

DA:  ‘What  did  you  do  then?" 

Jefferys:  “As  the  defendants  woulc 
come  out  1 sprayed  them  In  the  f 
with  the  chemical  Mace." 

DA:  “What  happened  then  " 

Jefferys:  (with  a surprised lookl'T 
collapsed  on  the  floor,  of  course." 

Officer  Morales  (at  the  time  a mi 
ber  of  the  Community  Relations  i 
was  also  a member  of  the  *S"  squad 
admitted  knowing  the  defendants  He, 
had  seen  a rally  protesting  police  t 
tality  that  the  defendants  hadheldthe 
before  the  busts. 

The  trial  will  be  going  on  the  re: 
this  week  in  Department  34  at  the 
of  Justice.  Justice  freaks  can  ex 
more  thrills  when  attorney  Sande 
calls  her  seventeen  witnesses  to 
stand. 


UNEXPECTED  NEWS 


NEW  YORK  (Liberation  News  Serv 
The  following  excerpt  is  from  a >< 
from  a Vietnam  veteran  to  New 
radio  station  WBA1.  The  soldier  wi 
to  remain  anonymous. 

“The  Vietnamese  collected  the 
boxes.  We  (the  soldier  and  a stuM 
tachment  of  Vietnamese  troops  oo 
all  the  Dzu  votes  and  replaced  e, 
Thieu-Ky  ballots.  Wo  then  put  'he 
back  on  the  trucks  and  they  were 
Saigon  and  counted  Our  re  spun, 
were  the  towns  of  Dau’tteng, 


Ba'ca  and  Bao  Trien. 

“Tii?  overwhelming  amount  onne 

were  for  peace  candidate  Dzu 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EM 


Young  Pacifica— Revolutionary  Surprise! 


jenny  the  head 

vnuth-  Revolution  culture,  teenage 
nicliica  style,  kicked  open  the  garden 
L,J  m two  days  of  Shopping  Center  sklr- 
mishes  against  reactionary  police.  The 
s and  daughters  of  commuting  factory 
inrhers  and  office  clerks  have  “nowhere 
o BO  when  the  beaches  are  cold';  are 
,red  of  being  harassed  by  the  cops  and 
storekeepers;  like  to  smoke  marijuana 
,nd  don't  care  who  knows  It. 


proudly:  “I’d  say  fifty  percent  of  the 
high  school  turns  on.  That's  700  out  of 

Pawling:  ‘1  IMnk  everybody  gets 

stoned  except  the  police  explorers"  (a 
handful  of  students  Interested  In  law- 

enforcement  careers). 

The  entrance  to  the  Linda  Mar  shop- 
„lnE  center  Is  Impressively  corner- 
stoned  by  Texaco  and  Phillips  66  on 
either  side  of  divided  Linda  Mar  Boule 
vard  which  cuts  perpendicular  Into  the 
coast  road.  Nightly  fog. 

-The  cops’ll  start  It.  They're  down  on 
young  people." 

Sunday  afternoon,  a young  man  bought 
1 coke  and  sat  down  to  drink  it.  One  of 
the  new  private  cops  told  him  to  vacate 
the  chair  “reserved  for  customers  only." 

The  young  people,  who  occupy  the  vast 


parking  lot  in  the  sum  mer,  set  up  a P RO- 
TtST  picket  line.  “This  Shopping  Center 
Unfair  to  Teenagers."  The  merchants 
were  Infuriated  and  called  the  police. 

“Their  attitude  was  ‘We  don't  want 
your  nickels,  dimes  and  pennies.'  " 
The  truth  Is  that  Grant's,  Sears,  Mode 
>o  Day  (Imagine?)  and  most  of  the  others 
rely  on  the  teenagers’  trade.  They’re 
bluffing. 

A crazy  guy  In  a red  sports  car  tried 
running  down  a few  of  the  demonstra- 
tors, and  brazenly  stepped  out  of  the  car 
offering  a karate  whipping  to  anyone  who 
dared.  The  people  made  a citizen’s  ar- 
rest. 

Lacking  any  sense  of  justice,  the  po- 
lice Intentionally  arrested  the  wrong 
man  and  let  the  criminal  go  free. 

‘I  was  tailing  to  a friend  about  It 
and  I said  ‘Fuck’.  They  arrested  ME... 
Fascist  pigs,  that’s  what  they  are.” 
Gary,  who  “just  graduated,”  was  club- 
bed by  the  police  in  front  of  his  father- 
now  his  most  ardent  supporter.  “The 
guy  lilt  me  In  the  neck  with  his  stick 
and  I just  grabbed  him."  He’s  been 
charged  with  two  felonies.  “The  ACLU 
Is  going  to  court  with  us  Wednesday." 


photo  by  jeff  blankfort 

The  informant;  “It  was  all  planned." 

He  and  his  friends  used  to  go  up  to 
Haight- Ashbury.  “Too  many  burns.  No 
hums  around  here,  and  not  much  Meth- 
^rlne,  anymore.  Later  on  they  threw 
me  down  the  stairs  at  the  station  and 
then  they  beat  me."  He  started  to  show 
me  his  bruises  and  modestly  changed 
his  mind. 

Another  casualty  was  Pacifica  Po- 
lice Chief  Tremaine,  who  blasted  himself 
| m the  face  when  he  tried  to  fire  his 
can  of  mace  from  the  hip. 

"They  arrested  this  teacher,  36,  a 
; good  guy.  When  the  cop  said  to  disperse, 
he  said  ‘Why?’.  About  21  squad  cars 
lhere--from  all  over  the  county-- 
they  sprayed  everyone  In  range:  girls, 
lathers,  mothers."  Organizing  tool  of 
the  Left. 

Monday  night  curfew  for  under  eigh- 
teen: ten  pm. 

“They  kicked  me  outa  the  store;  why 
uot  the  older  people?” 

The  kids  are  co  ming,  tooling  into 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


the  left  turn  onto  Linda  Mar,  honking 
horns,  waving,  flashing  the  V.  “Last 
night,  nuthin'  was  broken.  Tonight'll 
be  a different  story.”  One  firebomb  was 
harmlessly  thrown,  out  by  the  highway 
side  of  the  shopping  center. 

Nick  Gust,  grey- haired  salesman  of 
a mayor,  uptight  and  condescending,  was 
trying  to  cool  things  down  In  the  parking 
lot.  “Now  you  get  your  group  together. 
Tomorrow?  Fine.  I wanna  see  what  you 
kids  are  looking  for.” 

Believe  him? 

“No.  This  has  been  goin'  on  a long 
time.”  A year  ago,  500  petitioners  re- 
quested facilities  from  the  council  for 
recreational  use.  The  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party  was  helpful.  Nothing. 

A small  girl,  junior  high,  stared  up 
at  the  mayor's  twisting,  distracted  head. 
“Why  don’t  you  do  something  else?  We 
need  like  an  Avalon  Ballroom  Instead 
of  gas  stations." 

There  were  parents  In  that  parking 
lot;  parents  WITH  their  children;  feel- 
ing guilty  perhaps  for  having  left  the 
city,  for  running  away  to  tract  land. 
Cheaper  homes  and  more  country  In 
Pacifica, 

An  adamant,  portly  mother  blocked 
my  path:  “Pm  sick  and  tired  of  the  way 
the  newspapers  treat  these  young  people. 


None  of  It  too  tense.  And  Just  beyond  the 
fence,  just  a block  to  the  east,  lay  a great, 
ugly,  two -model  expanse  of  homes  and 
lawns,  to  feast  the  eye  upon. 

From  behind  the  fence,  a great  mother 
came  out  to  pull  her  boy  home.  “Get  In 
there!"  His  friends  laughed.  She  took  him. 

The  police  fanned  out,  poorly  organ- 
ized, new  units  arriving  all  the  time  — 
the  San  Francisco  delegation. 

“I  got  a date,  man.  What  am  I doin’ 
here?"  Dungarees.  The  girls  were  more 
with  it,  using  feminine  blackmail  to  wring 
concessions  from  their  parents.  There 
was  practically  no  delineation  with  re- 
spect to  appearance.  Longer  hair  is  a 
privilege  of  the  clever  or  the  Indepen- 
dent. 

At  ten,  the  police  moved  out  in  force, 
clearing  the  streets,  sending  them  home, 
trying  to  be  polite  with  the  families  who 
had  forsaken  the  set  to  come  out  and 
watch  It  live. 

“Folks.  Do  you  live  here?  I’D  appre- 
ciate It  If  you  went  Inside."  Co-operation. 

The  boys  WALKED  away  from  the 
sauntering  police  clubs,  defiant,  grum- 
bling audibly  over  their  shoulders:  *1 
live  here.  You  go  home.”  Up  and  down 


photo  by  Jeff  blankfort 
the  street.  The  people  stopped  where  and 
when  the  police  did.  Slowly,  after  hang- 
ing, driving  around,  the  crowd  dispersed. 

The  cops  had  their  theory:  First  night 
was  troublemakers,  but  nothing  outside 
organized;  Second  night  ‘It  was  a couple 
of  professionals,  they’ve  changed  their 
tactics."  Retreat  Is  the  lactic. 

Monday  night,  they  went  after  indivi- 
duals. Informants  made  It  a little  easier. 
Occasionally,  they  got  a little  pissed  and 
chased  some  car  or  somebody.  Split  real 
fast.  If  you  got  caught,  It  was  handcuffs, 
a little  roughing,  face  down  on  the  trunk. 

A few  cops  were  toting  shotguns.  Back 
at  the  parking  lot,  an  Informant  bared 
himself  for  the  press.  The  man  doesn't 
understand  movements.  He  said  It  was 
all  planned.  It  wasn't.  A hundred  and  fif- 
ty police  tried  to  force  them  back  Into 
the  static  role  the  community  held  ready 
for  them. 

No!  Independence!  We  decide  for  our- 
selves what's  right  here.  Leaders  emer- 
ged: the  voices  directing  groups  move- 
ments; the  Inexperienced  brick-throw- 
ers; the  boys  singled  out. 

Wednesday  is  court.  PROTEST  The 
council  meeting.  PROTEST  Learn  how. 

Is  there  any  radical  potential  in  It? 

Well,  how  many  shopping  centers  are 


Ft.  Head  GI  Fucks  the  Army 


It’s  the  police  that’s  to  blame,  NOT 
THEM!”  After  I promised  to  report  the 
truth,  she  let  me  go. 

Exit  the  mayor.  Cops  In  the  parking 
lot:  “This  Is  Captain  Shipley,  a peace  of- 
ficer of  the  state  of  California  and  the 
town  of  Pacifica."  Same  old  shlt--dis- 
perse.  “...and  those  of  you  who  are  res- 
ponsible adults,  we  ask  you  to  leave, 
unless  you  have  business  at  the  shopping 
center." 

“Move  to  the  sidewalk!"  comes  from 
the  ranks,  followed  by  echoes. 

“Let's  move  across  the  street."  The 
strategy  unfolds. 

More  squad  cars:  six,  eight,  ten.  The 
policemen  set  up. 

“Free  Huey."  Again,  “Free  Huey." 

An  angry  old  lady  nearly  zipped  me 
over,  flying  by  in  her  granny  goose  shoes: 
“Everybody  just  wants  their  picture  ta- 
ken " It’s  almost  true.  Berkeley's  para- 
noia about  lists  and  files  Is  not  yet  known 
in  Pacifica. 

Pow!  A cherry  bomb. 

“Burn.  Burn.  BURN.  BURN!  BURN!" 

“Attention  on  the  street " 

“Fuck  you!” 

A shaggy  line  of  police  moved  across 
Linda  Mar.  Retreat  over  the  empty  lot. 
Hop  the  big  fence.  Heave  a few  rocks. 


from  our  correspondent 
KILLEEN,  Texas  -- July  29  at  Fort  Hood, 
a summary  court  martial  acquitted  Pvt. 
E3  Terry  Kelly  of“lnciting  disaffection  in 
the  armed  forces." 

Three  weeks  before  his  discharge  date, 
Kelly  had  been  caught  distributing  the  fol- 
lowing card  on  the  base: 

‘GOD  DAMN  THE  U S ARMY  THE 
FOLLOWING  SHORT-TIMER  IS  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  FTA  CLUB" 
“TERRY  KELLY,  SPEC/4, 
RETIRED" 

“ETS  29  JULY" 
“PRESIDENT" 

(A  short-timer  is  a soldier  about  to  be 
discharged;  his  ETS  is  his  date  of  lib- 
eration; FTA  is  G I.  shorthand  for  Fuck 
the  Army.) 

He  was  arrested  and  charged  under 
Article  134,  which  is  the  standard  accus- 
ation against  troublemakers.  Privates 
Ken  Stolte  and  Daniel  Amick  had  gotten 
two  years  apiece  last  May  23atFortOrd 
under  Article  134,  along  with  another  two 
apiece  on  a conspiracy  charge.  Kelly  was 
considered  a lesser  violator.  At  first  he 


was  to  draw  a special  court  martial,  the 
second  most  ominous  kind;  he  ended  up, 
perhaps  because  of  outside  pressure, 
with  the  least  punitive  breed,  a summary. 

The  outside  pressure  was  set  in  motion 
when  Kelly  went  for  help  to  Oleo  Strut, 
the  Killeen  coffee  house  affiliated  with 
Summer  of  Support.  (See  Express  Times, 
July  17.)  The  Strut  got  hlrn  an  Austin  civil 
liberties  lawyer,  who  called  Charles 
Morgan,  ACLU  Southern  Director  In  At- 
lanta. Morgan  talked  about  contacting 
Kelly’s  Congressman,  somewhere  In  Ne- 
braska. 

At  a summary  court  martial,  a com- 
pany commander  Is  both  prosecutor  and 
judge.  Said  the  Captain  In  the  case  of 
Terry  Kelly:  Not  Guilty. 

On  July  29,  right  on  schedule,  Terry 
Kelly  went  home  to  Nebraska. 

Oleo  Strut  people  are  riding  high:  July 
4 they  had  the  first  love-in  for  soldiers; 
the  national  press  has  spread  far  and 
wide  the  story  of  unincited  disaffection 
and  grass  pleasures  at  Fort  Hood;  and 
now,  this  unheard  of  acquittal 
(For  more  on  the  Texas  troops,  seep.  1C.) 
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CLEAVER  MEETS  THE  PRESS 


marvin  garson 

The  Cleaver-for-President  campaign 
got  oil  to  a painful  start  at  a klckofl 
rally  In  California  Hall  last  Thursday 
night. 

At  the  press  conference,  a KNEW 
newsman  (Stewart  Schwalbe)  asked  deep 
questions  like,  ‘Isn’t  It  hypocritical  for 
the  PEACE  and  freedom  Party  to  be 
supporting  violence?"  and  “If  Huey  New- 
ton Is  convicted,  will  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  Innocent  whites  take  place?" 

Imagine  Mr.  Schwalbe  asking  Hubert 


Humphrey  at  the  Fairmont: ‘Mr.  Humph- 
rey, wouldn’t  It  be  hypocritical  for  the 
DEMOCRATIC  Party  to  nominate  YOU?" 
or  ‘Mr.  Humphrey,  if  the  Paris  peace 
talks  should  fall,  do  you  Intend  to  Increase 
the  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  civilians 
In  Vietnam?" 

Hubert  Humphrey  would  not  deign  to 
answer  such  rhetorical  questions,  but 
Eldrldge  Cleaver  winced  and  went  right 
ahead.  ‘We're  not  going  to  flghtflrewlth 
fire,"  he  said.  ‘We’re  going  to  fight  fire 
with  water."  A better  answer  than  the 


questioner  deserved. 

The  rally  began  late  but  well,  with  a 
beautiful  performance  by  an  African 
dance  troupe  which  left  the  audience, 
grown  now  to  a capacity  crowd,  feeling 
all  warm  and  tingly.  But  Eldrldge  couldn’t 
speak  then;  first  there  had  to  be  declara- 
tions of  support  from  various  different 
quarters  to  show  how  broad  the  move- 
ment was.  The  first  quarter  was  the  In- 
dependent Socialist  Club,  the  second 
quarter  was  Progressive  Labor,  the  third 
quarter  was  the  Radical  Caucus,  and  I 


photo  by  jeff  blankfort 

" Mr.  Cleaver,  il  Huey  Newton  is  convicted,  will  this  result  in  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Innocent  white  people?” 


fell  asleep  during  the  fourth  auarl 
Each  quarter  took  fifteen  mlnuS  f, 
what  with  various  timeouts  It  ws* 
before  Eldrldge  got  to  speak.  10:30 


David  Welch,  chairing  the  mepHn„ 

the  tone  with  lectures  about  people  no,:.Set 

Other  speakers  picked  it  up  m^er; 
Caucus  spokesman  Chris  Milton  sdoh 
lng  a blue  tunic  and  red  armba!nd  Pv 
plained  how  America  differed  from 
China,  whence  he  had  recently  returns 
“In  this  country,  power  Is  for  the  pou^ 
structure,  not  for  the  people.  - r 

Eldrldge  spoke  extemporaneously  for 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  too  long  by  iar 
He  seemed  to  like  the  audience  and  ^ 
sense  that  he  wasn't  quite  connecting 
with  It;  so  he  kept  groping  around  until 

someone  warned  him  he  was  going  £ 
miss  his  plane.  6 

There  were  unexpected  little  flashes 
throughout,  starting  with  the  very  first 
words:  “Good  evening,  my  fellow  human 
beings." 

“Rockefeller,"  he  said,  ‘came  naked 
from  his  mother’s  womb  like  everyone 
else.  He  may  hold  deeds  to  this  and  that 
but  deeds  are  on  paper  and  paper  will 
burn." 


But  it  wasn’t  tough- guy  stuff.  »l  have 
nightmares  about  guns,”  he  admitted  at 
one  point. 

And  In  place  of  a long  lecture  on  moral 

responsibility,  he  quoted:  “When  the 
time  comes,  Satan  will  say:  'I  had  no 
authority  over  you.  I called  you,  and  you  ! 
came.’  ” 

There  were  good  flashes,  but  the 
speech  had  no  over-all  point,  no  direc- 
tion, no  unifying  theme  except  for  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  people  power.  “All 
power  to  the  people.  Black  power  to  black 
people.  Panther  power  to  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party.  Peace  and  Freedom  power  to 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.”  (Try  say- 
ing THAT  five  times  fast,  or  if  it's  too 
hard,  try  “political  power  to  political 
people.") 


George  Wallace  Is  for  “power  to  the 
people”;  so  is  Eugene  McCarthy;  in  fact, 
ever  since  the  colonies  became  Indepen- 
dent, every  American  politician  has  been 
for  "power  to  the  people."  Cleaver  will 
have  to  do  better  than  that.  But  then, 
there’s  good  reason  to  believe  he  will. 
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The  sign  outside  the  very  cheap  plas- 
ter-marbled corner  on  16th  Street  said: 
“Happy  Hour  and  Go-Go  Girls,  4-7  pm 
Every  Day."  It's  in  the  heart  of  the  de- 
caying, gaudy  16th  and  Mission  enter- 
tainment district. 

And  on  a utility  pole  In  front  of  the  bar 
the  poster  reads  ‘Support  Rent  and  Tax 
Control." 

The  drive  for  signatures  for  the  rent 
and  tax  control  petitions  continues.  It’s 
centered  In  two  of  the  decaying,  rotting 
sections  of  the  city  — the  Mission  and  the 
Fillmore  — and  it's  spreading  Intoother 
decaying  and  dying  districts  - like  the 
Bayvlew,  Hunter’s  Point,  the  Potrero. 

‘We've  received  calls  from  the  cops 
about  our  posters,"  says  Alex  stein  of  the 
Committee  for  Fair  Rents  and  Taxes. 
Captain  Cummings  of  the  S F police 
claims  that  tacking  posters  on  utility 
poles  violates  section  690  of  the  Police 
Code.  Cummings  is  threatening  members 
of  CFR&T  with  $100  fines  or  ten  days  in 
jail,  but  CFR4.T  can't  take  the  threat 
completely  seriously.  Political  candi- 
dates like  Republican  A1  Graf  tack  their 
posters  on  utility  poles  and  the  cops  don' t 
say  a word.  What’s  more,  the  ACLU  de- 
fended two  similar  cases  last  year  In  San 
Francisco  courts,  and  since  then  the  po- 
lice haven't  prosecuted  cases  like  that. 
CFR&T  seems  to  accept  the  threats 
philosophically  — It’s  simply  harassment 
from  the  cops.  Any  leftist  movement  ex- 
pects that. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dennis  Mosgofian  was 
arrested  for  petitioning  at  the  huge  Safe- 
way store  at  Duboce  and  Market.  CFR\T 
has  been  conducting  a running  fight  with 
Safeway.  Whenever  possible.  Safeway 
denies  petitioners  permission  to  use  its 
parking  lots  or  even  the  public  sidewalks 
bordering  the  stores.  ‘We  get  a lot  of 
calls  from  irate  Safeway  managers," 
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says  Alex  Stein,  as  If  this  too  is  part  of 
the  expected  routine. 

What  seemed  to  bother  Stein  more 
than  the  cops  or  Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
is  what  the  San  Francisco  Establish- 
ment press  is  doing  about  the  rent  and 
tax  control  campaign:  nothing.  Both  the 
Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  have  blacked 
out  CFR&T.  Press  releases  are  sent  out, 
nothing  happens.  Chronicle  reporters 
conduct  interviews  with  CFR&T  people 
and  turn  the  stories  in.  They're  never 


Gregory  Gains 
In  California 

Supporters  of  Dick  Gregory  for  Presi- 
dent say  he  has  gained  important  support 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party. 

Norman  Specter  and  Farrell  Broslaw- 
sky  flew  to  Chicago  last  week  to  meet 
with  Gregory  on  behalf  of  the  ‘Uncom- 
mitted Caucus,”  the  largest  group  in 
LA  Peace  & Freedom.  They  are  said 
to  have  returned  enthusiastic  and  im- 
pressed by  Gregory's  “stony,  unto-death 
commitment  to  the  movement."  Most 
of  Los  Angeles  Peace  & Freedom  is 
now  for  Gregory,  according  to  Lucille 
Birnbaum  of  the  Gregory  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. “Gregory's  been  actively  seeking 
the  nomination  for  six  months,"  she 
said,  “He's  been  very  successful  in  the 
small  counties,  and  now  LA,  but  the  peo- 
ple in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  coun- 
ties are  all  for  Cleaver." 

Gregory  Is  already  on  the  ballot  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  his  support- 
ers are  prepared  to  put  him  on  the  ballot 
in  many  other  states;  ‘Write  in  Dick 
Gregory  for  President"  buttons  have  be- 
come a common  sight  all  around  the 
country;  and  now  he  has  published  a 
paperback  called  “Write  Me  In." 

Gregory  supporters  are  trying  to  ar- 
range for  him  to  appear  in  both  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  this  Satur- 
day, August  3,  when  simultaneous  con- 
ventions will  choose  delegates  to  repre- 
sent California  Peace  and  Freedom  at  a 
national  convention  to  be  held  two  weeks 
later  in  Detroit.  The  Northern  California 
convention  is  at  Mission  High  School, 
ISth  and  Dolores,  beginning  at  10  am. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PRESIDENTIAL  PREFE1 
ENCE  CONVENTION,  10  am,  Saturday,  August  3,  Missi 
High  School,  18th  & Dolores,  San  Francisco.  Every  Pea 
& Freedom  Registrant  is  welcom^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  T 
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Hubie  Triple-H,  4-H  Club  sophisticate  and  aspiring 
a starlet  of  the  National  War-Is-Peace  Party,  was 
doming  to  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  There  was  a 
g50o  a plate  dinner  in  his  honor;  and  why  not?  Honest 
Hubert  was  the  man  to  replace  Credibility  Gap  Baines 
Johnson.  ‘‘Keep  America  Straight  with  Hubert.”  That  long 
haired  nigger-loving  imp,  Bobby  the  Ruthless  was  wiped 
out  clearing  Hubie's  way.  A rousing  reception  was  in 

order. 

The  New  York  Pig  Department  was 
stationed  in  Sterile  Canyon  (the  midtown 
area  of  mile-high  corporation  buildings) 

While  Hubie  dined  on  crisp  dollar  salad 
danced  the  fox-trot,  the  pigs  blocked 

the  anti-imperialist  demonstrators  from 

getting  near  the  Waldorf.  We  marched 
around  chanting  and  we  held  a rally. 

Jerry  Rubin:  "Hubert  Horatio  Humph- 
rey is  an  asshole.”  “Hubert  Humphrey 
doesn’t  exist  . . . America  destroyed  his 
soul  and  bought  his  body."  A cutting  back 
on  Clean  Gene  McCarthy.  CometoChica- 
eo  “Come  out  of  the  Waldorf  with  your 
hands  up  Hubert.  This  is  a stick-up.” 

Chant:  “Up  against  the  wall,  mother- 
fucker. n 

Black  Panther  Party:  “We  refuse  to 
be  fucked  by  the  system,” 

Chant:  “Free  Huey  Now.” 

The  black  cops  are  uptight.  King 
I couldn't  do  it.  Carmichael  couldn’t  doit. 

But  the  black  cops  understand  the  Black 
Panthers.  They  don’t  want  to  be  killed 
on  the  wrong  side.  There  may  be  quiet 
betrayals  and  desertions  from  the  pig 
force. 

Dave  Slavin,  Columbia  Strike  Coordi- 
nating Committee:  “ Comrades,  the  major 
part  of  our  struggle  will  be  underground 
and  armed."  “Columbia  Is  a model, 

I baby." 

Chant;  “Strike,  strike,  strike."  Raised 
I fists. 

It  was  a good  rally;  but  too  familiar.  I 
I split  with  a friend  to  get  some  iced  coffee. 

I Sitting  in  the  automat,  talking  about  youth 
I lost  and  re-found,  reminiscing:  outside 
I the  window  demonstrators  were  running 
I down  the  street.  We  darted  out.  “ What' s 
I happening?"  “The  pigs  are  coming."  Run. 

I Turn  the  corner.  A thousand  people  in  the 
I street.  Marching,  chanting,  stopping 
I traffic  down  the  Avenue.  An  irate  cab 
I driver  opens  his  door,  steps  into  the 
I street  ...  he’s  outnumbered,  back  into 
I his  cab,  fuming. 

We  ran  and  walked  down  the  streets, 

I around  idling  cars.  This  has  become  a 
I standard  rally- ending  activity  in  New 
I York,  “The  streets  belongtothepeople.” 

I The  pigs  make  sporadic  arrests.  A scuf- 
I fie.  Someone  grabs  a pig  hat  — a little 
I souvenir.  There  will  be  one  embarrassed 
I pig  at  the  pig  station  tonight.  "I  dunno, 

I it  must’ve  fell  off,  fellas.” 

We  continued  through  the  streets, 

I heading  for  the  Lower  East  Side.  Pickup 
I hundreds  more  there,  maybe  a riot.  But 
| it  was  a long  walk.  By  the  time  we  got 
I there,  we  were  only  one  hundred  tired 
I people  and  we  faded  into  the  crowded 
I sidewalks. 

There  had  been  some  young  McCarthy 
I supporters  at  the  demonstration.  A few 
I took  to  the  streets  with  us.  Taking  the 
I streets  is  exhilarating;  especially  the 
I first  time.  When  you  find  yourself  in  a 
I new  situation  you  need  a new  way  to  deal 
I ’«ith  it;  consciousness  changes. 

•The  streets  belong  to  the  people”  is  a 
I shaky  slogan  in  New  York.  Which  streets? 

I Which  people?  New  York  is  too  big.  The 
I layout  is  all  wrong.  A thousand  people 
I blocking  traffic  on  Sixth  Avenue  — on 
I Fifth  Avenue,  business  as  usual.  Athou- 
I sand  people,  angry  in  the  streets.  Where 
from  here?  There’s  no  focal  point.  Five 
I thousand  people?  We1  re  outnumbered  by 
Pigs.  Look  to  your  right;  a plainclothes- 
Plg. 

Rousing  reception  for  Humphrey.  An 
ephemeral  ripple  in  the  hectic,  teeming 
city.  New  Yorkers  see  it  on  the  11  o’clock 
news.  A subliminal  message,  outweighed 
by  a hundred  commercials  in  the  private 

! heads  of  eight  million  people. 

continued  on  page  17 
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Transforming  thought  into  action,  Huey  P.  Newton 
travelled  armed.  The  day  he  went  to  trial  in  Oakland  for 
killing  a cop,  there  was  an  ineffectual  solidarity  demon- 
stration in  midtown  Manhattan  and  an  uneventful  rally  at 
Columbia  University.  “It's  a long  way  across  the  USA.” 
In  New  York,  the  Panthers  haven’t  taken  their  guns  into 
the  streets. 


The  demonstration,  called  by  the  Du- 
Bois  Club  and  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  (and  attended  by  no  Panthers)  was 
a small  picket  line  at  high  noon  on  Sixth 
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Avenue  and  4Gth  Street.  It  couldn’t  be 
detected  from  a block  away.  Nineteen 
DuBols  Club  regulars  walked  around  in 
a circle  periodically  mustering  energy 
to  hurl  a chant  into  the  endless  lunch- 
hour  tide  of  pedestrians.  “Racism  must 
go,  Free  Huey  Newton."  Disgruntled 
businessmen  slowed  down,  cast  looks  of 
restrained  hostility,  walked  by  on  their 
way  to  the  air-conditioned  lunch.  Carry- 
ing a “Free  Huey"  sign,  a heavy  old 
black  woman  sweated  slowly  in  circles. 

“It’s  a lousy  day,  Monday,"  she  said.  The 
picked  line  disbanded.  Businessmen 
crowded  by,  elbowing  each  other  on  their 
way  back  to  the  air-conditioned  office. 

I took  a subway  to  Columbia  where  a 
Free  Huey  rally  was  scheduled  for  six 
in  the  evening. 

A red  flag  files  over  the  Phi  Ep  frat 
house  - the  Columbia  Summer  Libera- 
tion School.  I asked  if  the  rally  would  be 
big.  A curt  voice  cut  through  the  heat 
lethargy.  “If  anyone  gets  off  his  ass  and 
leaflets."  Nobody  moved.  I strolled  onto 
campus,  smoked  a joint  and  leafletted 
lor  a while.  Handing  one  to  a coed: 
"Something  to  do  tonight."  “Oh." 

Twenty  after  six:  a small  crowd  had 
gathered  outside  the  Columbia  gate  at 
116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
Leaning  against  the  gate,  Martin  Kenner 
_ a strike  leader  facing  20  years  of 
trumped  up  charges  - addressed  the 
mostly  white  crowd.  (The  blacks  were 
from  Columbia,  not  Harlem):  “Huey  P. 
Newton  must  be  freed  by  any  means 
necessary."  “The  man  responsible  for 
Patrice  Lumumba's  death  is  a dean  at 
Columbia."  Making  connections.  “It’s 
important  for  those  of  us  on  the  left  to 
begin  struggling  against  the  courts." 
Kenner  has  his  own  style:  detailed  con- 
crete political  analysis.  He  delineates 
corporate  control  of  the  courts.  He  is 
constantly  trying  to  raise  the  level  of 
political  consciousness.  “Now  we' 11  con- 
tinue the  rally  at  the  sundial." 

Murmurs:  “Why  the  sundial?"  More 
than  a few  people  in  the  crowd  want  a 
confrontation  with  the  police.  But  the 
New  York  Black  Panther  Party  needs 
its  pig  confrontations  on  its  own  terms, 
in  its  own  territory.  And  the  strike 
leaders  are  using  the  summer  to  con- 
solidate for  the  fall. 

The  crowd  re-formed  inside  the  gate, 
on  college  walk.  The  Panthers  wouldn’t 
touch  off  any  public  reverberations 
through  the  city  of  New  York  today. 

The  Panthers  grouped  in  para- military 
formation  on  the  sundial.  The  speaker 
was  surrounded  by  younger  bodyguards 
who  coldly  scanned  the  crowd.  One  body- 
guard was  an  eight-year-old  boy.  He 
started  to  smile;  he  controlled  himself. 
Discipline.  A mustacheod  white  radlca 
humbly  held  the  portable  sound  system 
The  Panthers  had  their  arms  crossec 
in  the  militant  pose. 

New  York  Black  Panther  Party  Lieu- 
tenant Aponte  began  casually:  “Goo< 
afternoon,  brothers,  sisters,  white  stu 
dents,  CIA."  Chuckles.  The  Panther  line 
organization  of  the  cat  In  the  street  am 
guns.  ‘ A pig  will  back  up  if  you’ ve  got : 
gun."  Gun  control  legislation  is  dlrecte< 
* at  the  black  community.  “Many  pigs  ar- 
scared."  To  whites:  “We  need  people  wh- 
are  actively  playing  a role  — like  Peac 
and  Freedom."  Like  who?  Has  he  for 
gotten  where  he  Is?  He  closes  with 
pitch  for  money.  “I  would  like  you  to  mak 
a major  contribution.”  A soft  pitch.  Why 
A month  ago  Bobby  Seale  threatened  th 
money  out  of  white  hands  in  the  Flllmor 
East.  Seale  split  back  to  Oakland.  Th 
New  York  Panthers  live  and  operate  1 
New  York.  The  Columbia  radicals'  mill 
tant  politics  is  potentially  more  usefi 
continued  on  page  1 
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Many  Americans  have  taken  to  running 
long  distances  for  exercise.  I see  some  of 
them  every  morning  jogging  on  the  beach 
near  my  parents'  house  in  San  Diego.  Ten  to 
fifteen  people  puff  along  in  their  sweatsuits, 
running  two  or  three  miles  beside  the  sea. 
Two  of  them  have  beards.  One  is  a middle- 
aged  lady  accompanied  by  her  waddling 
pregnant  beagle. 

Such  dedication  will  soon  be  honored  by 
the  mass  media.  Last  week  the  Sunday 
Magazine  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  featured 
celebrity  joggers.  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire  jogs.  Frank  Sinatra  too.  Elke  Summer 
LOVES  it.  No  doubt  an  “average  American 
jogger"  will  soon  be  on  the  cover  of  News- 
week. Historians  of  such  nonsense  — the 
journalists  of  this  fair  land  — will  say  that 
jogging  rivalled  Tiny  Tim  as  the  mad  craze 
of  early  1968. 

I find  it  hard  to  put  down  jogging.  It  is  good 
exercise,  and  quite  peaceful.  Meditating  in 
the  lotus  position  does  not  touch  jogging  as 
a way  of  clearing  your  head.  When  you  run 
for  a long  time  at  a casual  pace  your  mind 
easily  stops  and  dwells  on  nothing.  As  you 
begin  to  get  tired  this  stillness  is  slowly 
replaced  by  an  intense  consciousness  of  your 
body.  And  when  you  finally  stop  running  you 
feel  good. 

But  why  should  Americans  start  jogging? 
All  other  attempts  to  make  them  exercise 
have  failed.  President  Kennedy's  Physical 
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Fitness  program  was  even  less  popular  than 
his  backyard  bomb  shelter  plans.  The  high- 
light of  the  program  was  the  time  Stan 
Musial,  the  President's  personal  advisor 
on  the  Nation’s  fitness,  fainted  at  a banquet 
because  of  physical  exhaustion. 

Perhaps  Americans  are  meditating  as 
they  jog.  In  order  to  find  out  I got  a copy  of 
the  book  that  started  the  jogging  craze, 
“Aerobics,”  by  Air  Force  doctor  Kenneth 
Cooper.  The  answer  was  right  there  in  the 
first  few  pages.  Jogging,  you  see,  exercises 
the  heart.  And  if  you  exercise  your  heart  it 
will  get  stronger.  And  if  it  gets  stronger  you 
will  live  longer. 


It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Jogging  makes  you 
live  longer.  Cooper  also  mentions  that  it 
improves  your  general  condition,  makes  you 
feel  better,  and  is  fun.  But  doctors  have 
always  said  that  about  exercise.  What 
Cooper  adds  is  that  it  can  lengthen  your 
life  span.  And  which  of  us  doesn’t  want 
every  extra  second  we  can  get? 

So  that  is  the  dirty  little  secret  those 
people  have  in  their  heads  as  they  jog  up 
and  down  the  beach  every  morning.  ‘Puff, 
puff,  puff,  I’m  going  to  live  a little  longer. . . 
puff,  puff,  puff,  just  as  long  as  I can." 

The  joggers  are  wasting  their  effort.  By 
the  time  they  are  due  to  die  we  will  all  be 
getting  heart  transplants.  And  just  before 
the  transplant  your  new  heart  will  be  in- 
jected with  some  miracle  chemical  that  is 
a perfect  substitute  for  twenty  years  of 
healthy  exercise. 
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The  novice  Express  Times  softball  team  scored  an 
upset  victory  over  the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  at 
the  26th  of  July  memorial  game  held  to  commemorate 
the  15th  anniversary  of  Fidel  Castro's  assault  on  the 
Moncada  barracks. 

In  honor  of  the  Cuban  holiday,  ground  rules  speci- 
fied that  all  arguments  were  to  be  conducted  In  Span- 
ish. The  Express  Times  outfield,  two-thirds  chlcano, 
easily  outclassed  the  Mime  Troupe,  which  heckled  In 
the  same  bastard  French-Itallan  It  uses  for  Its  corn- 
media  performances. 

The  final  score  was  a matter  of  dispute.  All  wit- 
nesses are  agreed  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  inning 
the  score  was  4-4,  and  that  later  on  the  Mime  Troupe 
seemed  to  be  scoring  at  a higher  rate  than  the  Express 
Times,  mostly  through  cheating. 

Mime  Troupe  spokesmen  claimed  a score  as  high 
as  20-5,  their  favor;  but,  unable  to  give  any  detailed 
accounting  of  the  score,  they  produced  an  •official 
scorer"  at  the  END  of  the  game  to  substantiate  their 
claim.  This  “official  scorer"  was  In  fact  a ten-year- 
old  boy.  As  a final  Irony,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
home  plate  umpire  calling  balls  and  strikes  on  Ex- 
press Times  batters  was  an  openly  avowed  member 
of  the  Mime  Troupe. 

A partisan  unplre  and  a ten-year-old  “official 
scorer"  designated  by  one  side  at  the  end  of  the  game 
— these  are  the  twin  pillars  of  deceit  upon  which  the 
Mime  Troupe  rests  Its  claim  to  have  beaten  the  Ex- 
press Times! 
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poems  by  rlchard  krech 
§1  from  the  runcible  spoon, 
p.o.  box  4622 

sacramento,  California,  95825 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


New  Show ! 

Cbe  Committee. 


622  Broadway.  392-0807. 

Regular  Show  9:00  P.M. 
Improvised  Show  11:00  P.M. 
Nightly  Except  Mon.  Sat.  8:30,  10:30,  12:30 
Welcome.  Student  Discount. 
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Dlace  padlocked. 

The  Diggers  did  not 
down  which  would  have  ! 
problem  (the  building  is  tnSolv« : 
eft  Moe  on  the  hook  aid 
free  some  more  people.  ° tD1 

That  day  they  appeared  in 
with  a leaflet  titled  * An  rw  ClJr 
the  S.F.  Express  TlmeS°WM  L« 

"Brs.  Marvin,  Bobandie[ulJ, 


marvin  garson 


Berkeley  bookdealer  Moe  Moskowitz  has  successfully 
resisted  a Digger  attempt  to  liberate  him  and  the  building 
he  owns  on  Haight  Street. 


The  building  used  to  house  the  Print 
Mint  (a  decent  poster  shop)  aid  The 


Third  World,  which  sold  underground 
lewspapers  to  street  vendors.  Both  busi- 
lesses  collapsed.  Moe,  with  monthly 


>ayments  of  $700  to  meet,  looked  around 
or  a paying  tenant.  He  found  it  in  Larry 
Littlejohn,  owner  of  The  Haight- Ashbury 
tore,  an  Indecent  poster  shop  next  door 
ooklng  for  room  to  expand.  Littlejohn 
'ould  pay  $300  a month  for  the  front  of 
he  building,  and  the  back  would  be  a 
ent-free  "Cockamayme  Palace,"  to  be 
sed  for  interracial  pillow  fights  and 
■ther  constructive  community  projects. 

Last  Monday  Moe  came  in  to  the  Ex- 
cess Times  office  looking  worried. 
You've  got  to  help  me  get  that  trouble- 
naker  out  of  the  building.  It’s  Arthur 
Lisch,  he's  the  ringleader.  If  it  wasn't 
for  him  the  rest  of  them  would goaway." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  and 
another  Digger  named  Gandolf,  street 
people  had  taken  over  the  whole  store, 
which  ■ immediately  began  to  vibrate  with 
the  free  old  tlmey  digger  energy  that  all 
the  pseudo- revolutionaries  are  so  nos- 
talgic about  this  year.  Angel.  Panther, 
Digger.  Free  Frame  of  Reference.  Strong 
enough  to  give  <t  away.  Now,  Free  Huey. 
Viva  Reality.  Conga  drums,  Heavy  cir- 
cle dance.  Awed  tourists  digging  free. 
If  Moe  had  been  *here  he  would  have  dug 
the  magic.  Free  Is  beautiful." 

Moe  did  not  think  it  was  so  beautiful. 
“People  are  crashing  there,  and  I speci- 
fically said  It  was  not  to  be  used  as  a 
crash  pad.  The  toilets  are  a mess.  You’ve 
pot  to  help  me  get  them  out.  You  can 
talk  to  Lisch  and  those  oeople.  I can't." 

Digger  public  relations  responded: 
•The  people  need  and  are  together  enough 


to  use  the  place  as  a freevolutionary 
energy  bank.  New  form.  Hey,  Moe,  where 
you  at.  Join  your  brothers  and  sisters 
. . . Free  Moe.” 

Arthur  and  Gandolf  were  sitting  in 
the  bare  front  of  the  store  when  we 
showed  up  with  Moe.  In  the  back,  in  the 
dark,  street  people  were  lying  around, 
beating  drums  and  goofing. 

Moe:  *1  said  you  could  use  the  back  of 
the  place  rent-free  as  long  as  it  didn’t 
disrupt  the  tenant  in  the  front.  That 
means  no  crashing  back  there.  People 
HAVE  been  crashing  and  it’s  got  to 
stop  or  else  the  police  will  come  in  and 
Just  close  the  whole  place  up.  Is  that 
what  you  want?” 

Arthur:  'What  does  that  mean, 

‘crash’?" 

Moe:  “You  know,  sleep.  People  can't 
sleeD  •'ack  there." 

Arthur:  “Well,  I’ll  check  and  make 
sure  nobody  sleeps  there.  Can  they 
close  their  eyes?" 

Moe:  -Everybody  has  to  be  out  at 
11  o’clock.  No  one  stays  overnight." 

Arthur  (with  mock  mllitance):  “We 
don’t  want  to  sit  In  the  back  of  the  bus 
anymore,  whitey.” 

Moe  threw  up  his  hands  and  turned  to 
us.  "What  am  I going  to  do?  How  do  I 


lng  on  Haight  Street  these  days. 

It  was  a shame  for  Moe  to  get  all  that 
pressure  when  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
Littlejohn’s  rent  is  the  Bank  of  Amer'^a. 
But  the  Diggers  believe  that  liberation 
starts  at  home,  by  freeing  the  people 
closest  to  you. 

Moe  didn’t  want  to  be  freed.  Two  days 
later,  early  in  the  morning  when  no 
Diggers  were  around,  Moe  had  theoccu- 


•Your  paper  is  dying.  You  repo; 
and  bring  down.  The  street  seem. 
to  you  (and  Bill  Graham  and  Joe! 
and  Moe  the  Bookdealer)  because) 
lost  touch  with  your  brothers  and  sa 
“The  Medium  is  the  Message: 
“If  you  are  brothers,  PUT  fl] 
LAST  ISSUE  and  jump  in  with  th: 
of  us.  You'  re  all  too  heavy  to  be  li 
about  someone  else’s  revolution.’ 


McCarthy’s  Last  Chan| 


lenny  the  head 


get  these  people  out?" 

We  went  next  door  and  talked  to  Larry 
Littlejohn,  the  man  who  holds  the  lease 
on  the  front  of  the  store.  The  walls  of  his 
present  establishment  were  as  evil  as  the 
Diggers  had  said.  He  was  selling  the 
atrocious  poster  than  says  “The  New  San 
Francisco,  Free  City,"  half-nude  hippies 
as  conceived  by  Walt  Disney  prancing 


Mime  Troupe  Benefit 


The  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  will 
hold  a benefit  this  weekend  for  the  Am- 
erican Conservatory  Theater  (ACT) 
currently  in  a state  of  severe  flnanclai 
crisis.  All  proceeds  over  $10,000  - the 
amount  needed  by  the  Troupe  to  guaran- 
tee its  actors  $25  per  week  — will  be 
donated  to  ACT. 

Two  commedia  dell’ arte  shows  will 

S„rrtreSei!,e<1  e3Ch  ,Upht  (Krlda>'  and 
Saturday.  August  2ndand3rd):-Ruzzante 
or  The  \eteran"  at  9 pm  and"The  Farce 

heirtal!UH  at  11  Performances  will  be 
held  at  the  Committee  Theater  at  830 
Montgomery  Street. 


HPAVM.V  . fairyland  settings.  “HONKIE 
HEAAEN,  someone  had  written  neatly 
in  the  center  of  the  poster,  character- 
izing it  perfectly.  Littlejohn  was  furious. 

I will  not  tolerate  defacing  of  my  pro- 
perty by  anyone.  I don't  deface  their 

m?kP«rt£  (thtLd,°n  t have  ™y)  °so  what 

makes  them  think.  they  have  a right  to 
interfere  with  mine?" 

, J*ext  ,he  Disneyland  poster  was  an 
lck>  sentimental  poster  of  Martin  Luther 
Ring  and  the  Kennedy  brothers.  “They 

-This  J.T  ‘ ' ■"  ls  'he  legend 

This  stuff  is  garbage,"  I said 

sells  "ej0hn  agreed'  “Sure  “ is>  hu'  1' 
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•Can  I ask  you,"  I asked  him,  «whatls 
the  purpose  of  this  store?" 

“To  make  money,"  he  said  in  a com- 
pletely neutral,  matter-of-fact  voice. 

*Moe,"  I said,  ‘there  is  a war  going  on 
here  for  lebensraum  and  you’re  on  the 


Clean.  Balloons.  Lightly  powdered 
Negro  ladles.  The  supporters  of  Eugene 
McCarthy’s  desire  to  be  President  gath- 
ered in  the  sun  to  march  from  the  Pan- 
handle to  the  Civic  Center  last  Saturday 
The  organizers  were  glad  it  didn't  flop 
altogether.  “We  came  out  about  even" 

reSrXe'ear,M,V,C,0ry'  ‘he  ^ 

President."0'  "*  US  ~ *'*"<*»  '» 
“Peace  for  the  world  OR  pieces  of  the 
world." 

•I’m  voting  for  McCarthy- Democra- 
tic Nominee  or  NOT."  The  first  admis- 
sion. 

"Go  to  the  west  of  McKinley’s  statue" 
- depicting  the  world-famous  war  mon- 
ger in  the  pose  of  a Roman  Senator,  lover 
of  peace  - “and  form  rows  of  eight.”  An 
amazing  number  of  teenagers,  not  quite 
good-looking,  wearing  Penney’ s version 
of  the  latest  styles,  quietly  lined  up. 

The  girls:  reminiscent  of  the  one- 
night  stand.  “McCarthy  women  all  wear 
bras  — no  good!" 

Mothers  raised  just- washed  babies  to 
pet  the  policeman’s  horse.  -PIG1"  I 
shouted  (knowing  it  was  safe).  Some  peo- 
ple smiled  — repression. 

The  police  let  the  marchers  move  out 
in  groups,  marked  In  size  by  the  changing 
of  the  Fell  Street  traffic  light. 

•Turn  on  to  Gene.”  Longer  hair  and 
earrings.  Leather,  where  possible.  The 
political  arena  is  the  new  youngpeople’s 
club.  There's  a little  desire  for  the  all- 
electric kitchen  in  all  of  us. 

Late  to  the  rally,  some  people  were 
already  leaving.  -How’s  the  rally-'" 
•YUCK!"  J 

n,T,h®  master  of  ceremonies  introduced 
_ hl1  Dr3"1  t0  introduce  Louis  Goldblatt. 


•We  demand  an  open  conventict.. 
Democratic  Party  doesn't  0\\J 
Carthy  people!" 

In  an  attempt  at  complete  co-of. 
match  the  CDC’s  love  beads  and  £ 
necks,  a rock  band  played  some  cas 
songs. 

“Gene"  — cynically  -* Backs 
Strike."  They  collected  food  tor  tli' 
ing  workers.  Last  of  the  ninth,  ca 
The  urge  to  yawn  could  not  Im- 
pressed. People  politely  preteK 
wipe  their  faces. 

The  star  attraction  was  Percy  S 
powerless  Borough  President  of 
hattan,  who  was  touted  as  'theL 
elected  BLACK  official  in  Ac£ 
Two  outs. 

LA  radio' s house  nigger,  Louis^ 

pranced  through  a vaudevillian  tP 
tion;  showing  off  his  mastery  ofj* 
matic  pause,  the  rising  and  tall* 
ume  voice.  “Percy  and  1 we® 
before  television."  Bad. 

Percy  was  embarrassed  - t® 
Soul  In  the  audience.  Three  blto 
agers,  who  seemed  to  know  L- 
qutckly  after  he  started  speakl£ 
Percy  was  worried  about  the  rS* 
now  jobless  black  soldiers 

By  the  way,  he  alsopromiscdL* 

community  would  support  £-Ug£= 
Carthy.  * We  can  teach  him,"  san?  ■ 
“The  polls  are  helping  us 
paign  worker  told  me  They  re__ 
screwed  regular  at  the  state  corn 
"...  But  I wouldn’t  bet  on  him 
Still,  McCarthy  can  blatko^ 
could  split  the  party  op-n 
alternate  slate  of  delegates  t • 


23  states,  including  California 
Some  are  saying  a half-m 


Carthy  supporters  will 
in  August,  in  search  of  a ma 

rnntmued  0°j^J 


-*S 

wrong  side  of  it.  Don't  try  to  win  this 
thing,  try  to  get  out  from  under  it." 

Moe  couldn’t  get  out  from  under  it.  He 
has  a healthy  equity  in  the  building  which 
he  would  lose  if  he  stopped  the  payments. 
He  can't  shoulder  payments  of  $700  a 
month  without  a paying  tenant.  (The  Print 
Mint  went  out  of  business  because  of  all 
the  shoplifting  and  window- breaking. 
Littlejohn  knows  he  is  not  loved  on 
Haight  Street,  but  he  doesn’t  care  and 
he  carries  a gun.)  The  logical  thing  would 
be  to  sell  the  building,  but  noonels  buy- 


1 sandy  darlington 

Ron  Polte  manages  the  Quicksilver  Mes- 
senger Service,  the  Congress  of  Wonders 
and  the  Ace  of  Cups.  This  is  the  end  of  an 
interview  with  him  which  began  in  last 
week's  issue. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  FIGURE  HAPPENED  WITH 
THE  CAROUSEL? 

“A  bunch  of  hippies,  a bunch  of  good 
people,  got  together  and  refused  to  run  a 
business.  And  I’m  sorry,  but  you  gotta  live 
in  that  world  if  you're  going  to  run  a busi- 
ness. Like  Bill  Graham  has.  He's  a business 
man.  He's  not  fooling  himself.  He  knows  that 
the  only  way  a dance  hall  is  going  to  be 
successful  is  to  have  a margin  of  profit, 
the  only  way  a dance  hall  is  going  to  be 
successful  is  to  have  a margin  of  profit. 

"Even  if  you  take  that  margin  of  profit, 
and  even  if  that  margin  of  profit  is  50%,  and 
you  throw  it  off  the  roof  of  your  dance  hall, 
you’ve  got  to  make  it  first.  If  you  leave  that 
line  for  profit  at  10%,  or  5%,  or  like  no  % 
sometimes,  it’s  not  enough  room  to  breathe. 

I ‘It's  like  what  Ron  Rakow  did  to  those 
People,  he  chained  them  to  a machine  that 
couldn't  make  money.  It  wasn't  free.  And 
the  energy  of  all  those  good  people  in  that 
. building  wasn't  going  anywhere,  it  was  being 
trapped.  Because  he  chained  them  to  a fin- 
ancial problem,  which  was  $9,00  a month 
rent,  plus  20%.  They  couldn’t  have  made  it 
in  25  million  years,  man. 

‘And  then  when  he  was  going  down,  and 
he  was  $66,000  in  the  hole  and  they  were  in 
danger  of  losing  it,  they  ran  to  the  commun- 
ity and  said,  “Let’s  get  the  community 
together,  together  we  can  save  it."  It  was  a 
bummer  to  lay  on  the  community. 

‘In  front,  had  Ron  Rakow  been  honest  with 


much  smaller  lease,  and  he's  running  it.  In 
fact,  the  straight  person  who  owns  the  dance 
hall  says  to  himself,  “Look  at  those  crazy 
long  hairs  who'll  give  me  9,000  a month  for 
this  dance  hall.  They  can't  make  it,  but  who 
gives  a fuck?  They're  long  hairs,  they're 
stupid  anyway.  They  ain't  gonna  be  around 
for  long,  because  it's  only  a fad,  sol’ll  take 
their  9,000  a month  now,  and  when  they  go, 
I'll  rent  it  to  somebody  who's  a business- 
man.” Which  is  what  he  did. 

“And  we  had  good  credentials:  Jefferson 
Airplane,  Grateful  Dead,  Quicksilver  . . . 
they  make  pretty  good  money,  they  can  af- 
ford 9,000  a month.  It's  crazy,  man,  it  was 
unreal. 

“And  the  only  reason  that  Bill  Graham 
got  that  dance  hall  was  because  they  gave 
it  to  him.  He  would  not  have  taken  that  dance 
hall.  Ask  Ralph  Gleason,  Ron  Rakow,  Bill 
Thompson,  Rock  Scully  . . . They  said,  “If 
we  can't  score  it  by  Wednesday,  if  we  can't 
make  any  deal  with  the  owner  to  come  up 
with  the  eight  grand  or  a new  ballroom  man- 
ager, and  a new  organization,  then  you're 
free  to  go  do  whatever  you  want  on  Thurs- 
day." And  that's  what  he  did. 

A LOT  OF  PEOPLE  BAD-MOUTH  BILL 
GRAHAM. 

“Bill  Graham  is  a very  good  businessman, 
and  I think  that  his  philosophy,  if  he  would 
ever  really  investigate  it  down  deeply, 
would  be  pretty  close  to  mine  or  yours.  Ex- 
cept he  doesn't  have  to,  see,  because  he's 
got  both  worlds  in  the  palm  of  his  hands. 

“He  involves  himself  in  the  straight  world 
very  very  successfully,  and  he  lives  his 
own  life.  He  doesn’t  go  around  telling  every- 
body else  how  to  live  theirs. 

“The  way  Bill  Graham  lives  his  life  is 
away  from  other  people,  except  that  he  must 


lady  who's  pregnant,  he  has  a child  coming. 

I can't  really  believe  that  Graham  is  the 
rotten  opportunist  that  people  say  he  is.  He's 
very  strong.  He  has  a great  big  ego.  But  I 
really  can't  say  he's  a thief,  I can't  really 
say  he’s  . . . well,  look,  he  doesn't  hang 
around  with  me,  you  know,  and  if  I got  to 
feel  up  tight  because  he  doesn't  hang  around 
with  me,  you  know  I could  find  a lot  of  rea- 
sons to  put  him  down. 

“I  think  he’s  very  tuned  in  on  what's  hap- 
pening, except  that  nobody  gives  him  cred- 
it. He’s  publicly  said  a few  times,  "I'm  not 
a hippie."  But  I think  in  his  heart  he  is. 

‘I  think  Bill  Graham  has  just  recently  re- 
solved, or  at  least  changed  the  balance,  in 
a problem  he's  had  all  his  life,  which  is 
humanity.  There's  no  reason  in  all  the  world 
for  Bill  Graham  to  dig  people  per  se,  be- 
cause all  the  people  that  he  was  exposed  to 
all  his  life  kicked  him1  in  his  teeth.  It's  true. 

"Except  the  last- few  years  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it's  not  true.  The  people  who  kicked 
him  in  the  teeth  here  were  the  Establish- 
ment. They  said,  You  can't  run  in  this 
fucking  city.  And  he  said,  I'm  tired  ofbelng 
kicked  in  the  teeth,  I'm  gonna  run. 

“And  he  got  all  his  forces  together,  which 
were  him  and  money,  and  he  stayed  in  busi- 
ness. 

“He  did  something  I would  have  wanted  to 
do,  or  you  would  have  wanted  to  do,  or  any- 
body in  this  scene  would,  which  was  to  buck 
the  Establishment,  and  stay  open.  I got  to 
believe  he  did  it  for  the  same  reason  I would, 
because  he  believed  it  was  right. 

“What  could  have  given  him  the  ammuni- 
tion, knowing  that  he  got  kicked  in  the  teeth 
all  his  life?  Why  did  he  think,  I got  to  fight 
the  Establishment  to  keep  this  ballroom 
open,  though  I know  the  end  result  is  gonna 
be  that  they're  gonna  kick  me  in  the  teeth. 
So  why  should  I want  to  go  through  that 
again? 

“But  no,  he  had  something  else,  he  was 
armed  with  the  Truth.  He  knew  he  wasn't 
doing  anything  wrong  and  that  it  was  about 
time  he  stood  up  and  said,  “Hey,  come  on, 
man,  DANCING  is  against  the  fucking  law." 
Right?  Groovy,  man.  You  gotta  give  him 
credit.  He  did  it. 

“I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  the  one 
to  do  that.  But  I wasn't  in  the  position.  I’m 
glad  there  was  somebody  who  was.  At  that 
point  he  went  against  the  Establishment  of 
San  Francisco,  and  he's  been  that  way  ever 
since. 

DO  YOU  THINK  WE  CAN  ACTUALLY 
DO  ANY  COMMUNITY  THING  WITH  A 
DANCE  HALL? 

“We  as  a community  can  only  really  get 
together  to  do  positive  acts.  All  right,  we 
couldn't  get  together  to  do  a big  dance  hall. 
And  that's  not  so  important,  because  the 
thing  I always  wanted  to  do  was  help  the 
young  bands.  The  older  bands  are  standing 
on  their  own  feet.  But  the  young  bands  who 
are  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  city,  they 
need  help. 

“Let's  get  together,  do  a benefit  or  a festi- 
val, and  rent  two  places  like  the  Matrix  for 
a year,  one  at  the  south  end  and  one  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city.  And  hire  a couple  of 
people  to  manage  those  2 or  3 hundred  capa- 
city rooms,  and  put  the  young  bands  in  there. 

"All  they  got  to  do  then  is  take  money  in, 
pay  the  bands  and  pay  for  the  coffee  and 
pastry  or  whatever.  You  don't  have  that  nut, 
that  overhead  of  rent. 

“We  should  do  that.  Right  now,  there's  a 
lot  of  wounds  to  heal  and  everybody  is  tired 
after  the  Carousel,  so  it's  gonna  take  a little 
while.  But  it  should  come  to  pass." 


| himself  about  business,  he  would  have  said, 
‘$9,000  a month  is  too  fucking  high.  And  if 
we  can't  get  this  dance  hall  for  $5,000,  let's 
not  take  it."  But  instead,  he  took  it.  So  it 
just  went  down  the  tubes. 

_ ‘And  Graham  went  over  and  negotiated  a 
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CHICAGO. . 

continued  from  page  3 
. f of  Police  O.W  Wilson  ordered  new 
denirt  cars  and  had  all  cars  painted  blue 
white-  to  'create  the  Impression  of 
*DdniDresence,"  he  said.  Nine  years 
, that  impression  Is  no  Idle  Image, 
linguistic  analysts  will  be  pleased.  The 
E state,  thank  God,  will  look  like  the 
Sice  state;  it  will  probably  act  like  one. 

The  opposition  begins  arriving  Aug- 
r‘u  and  24,  while  the  Committees  on 
credentials  and  Platform  are 
SJeflng  PeoPle  coming  In  from  out  of 
“wn  should  try  to  secure  their  own  living 
,ces  The  Mobilization  (407  S.  Dear- 
?p  „ Rnom  315)  will  have  a Umlted 
numbed  of  beds  and  floors  available.  They 
Kmrage  the  use  of  parks  and  beaches, 
nMih  restaurants  for  bathrooms. 

_ Mobilization  centers  will  be  Installed 
n "churches,  storefronts,  and  schools, 
with  three  functions:  (1)  Coordination  of 
transportation,  legal  and  medical  help; 
2)  Educational  workshops  on  the  dlrec- 
of  the  movement  and  on  every  issue 
you  can  name;  (3)  Stagingareasfordem- 
nstratlons.  August  23  through  26,  all 
lanner  of  demonstrations  will  dart  up 
round  the  city,  taking  on  a hundred  tar- 
els,  a hundred  centers  of  power,  a 
und’red  of  those  enemies  we  have  earned 
nd  discovered  over  years  of  movement: 
on-unlon  hotels  where  delegates  stay, 
[ecret  military  offices,  insurance  com- 
piles entwined  in  urban  renewal,  banks 
fhlch  extend  credit  to  South  Africa, 
[omes  of  the  usurpers  . . . 

-The  Rat,  the  New  York  underground 
■ape r , will  distribute  100,000  copies  of 
special  issue  detailing  these  targets 
on  i political  map  of  Chicago. 

-On  August  27,  the  birthday  of  the 
Wealing  king,  the  Mobilization  along 
Willi  the  Youth  International  Party  will 
Itage  a counter-pageant  and/or  demon- 
tage a counter-pageant  and/or -demon- 
t ration  at  the  North  Side  'Strawberry 
fields"  auditorium:  rock  bands,  mixed- 
nedla  expositions,  whatever. 

-August  28  the  Convention  begins  Its 
lomlnations.  The  Mobilization  will 
narch  toward  the  Amphitheater,  they 
till  be  met  In  force;  nothing  else  can 
le  predicted  with  the  slightest  degree  of 
ertalnty.  No  joke:  EXPERIENCED 
mtEET  ORGANIZERS  ARE  NEEDED, 
jhicago  cadres  are  already  being  trained 
D the  essentially  defensive  technique  of 
Uie  snake-dance,  developed  by  the  Japan- 
ise  Zengakuren  to  hold  narrow  streets 
and  protect  life  and  limb.  The  Mobili- 
sation does  not  encourage  arrest  or 
trihodox  civil  disobedience.  It  takes  the 
losttlon — whether  it  can  maintain  it  Is 
mother  question — that  the  fight  Is  with 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  ruling 
elites,  not  the  police  and  especially  not 
the  soldiers.  But  they  will  not  abandon 
(emonstrators  who,  at  the  wrong  end  of 
i club  or  a can  of  Mace,  can  do  no  other 
ban  fight  back. 

Davis  and  Hayden  met  with  Justice 
lepartment  officials  to  express  their 
concern  about  police  control.”  Was  it 
isslble,  they  asked,  that  the  command 
I all  armed  forces  would  be  unified? 
leal,  said  the  custodians  of  Justice,  but 


not  feasible  in  Chicago.  Davis  and  Hay- 
den formally  asked  the  Feds  to  Investi- 
gate reports  that  Chicago  police  are 
planning  to  unleash  violence.  Sorry,  no, 
said  the  man  charged  with  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  laws. 

Davis  and  Hayden  think  the  armed 
forces  may  try  to  contain  demonstrators 
In  parks  and  Indoors,  reckoning  that  the 
thick  Chicago  heat  and  exhaustion  will 
ensure  that  shimmering  chimera,  Law 
and  Order.  Theories  of  police  strategy 
will  be  flying  like  so  many  shreds  of 
confetti;  there  will  also  be  the  Ylppies 
to  handle;  the  police  seem  most  afraid  of 
the  very  kind  of  scattered  demonstrations 
which  the  Mobilization  Insists  on  Inspir- 
ing. Jowls  quivering,  Mayor  Daley  con- 
tinues to  grumble — most  recently  before 
the  American  Legion  convention — that 
no  one  will  disrupt  Chicago."  He  is  a 
small  man  who  can  barely  put  together  a 
literate  sentence:  he  has  nothing  going 
for  him  but  power;  the  strings  come  to- 
gether In  his  fists,  and  he  pulls  hard. 

And  Chicago  Is  a man-eater.  The  cit- 
izens there  could  be  more  easily  con- 
vinced to  turn  In  their  guns  than  to  turn 
In  their  bombs.  Davis  and  Hayden  report 
that  an  explosion  last  week  utterly  de- 
molished a restaurant  across  the  street 
from  their  downtown  office.  The  office 
windows  were  blown  out,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  scarred.  Since  the  Mafia  has  a 
way  of  “protecting"  restaurants  by  such 
threats,  Davis  and  Hayden  can't  be  sure 
who  was  really  the  target  of  the  blast. 
They  can't  be  sure  of  much. 

Meanwhile,  the  McCarthy  staff,  trying 
to  lead  an  Inchoate  and  Inadvertent  move- 
ment, don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  They 
want  to  believe  they  have  a chance  at  the 
Convention,  but  realism  stomps  that 
curious  dream.  The  campaign  pros  hope 
none  of  the  fervent  children  will  decide 
to  crusade  in  Chicago.  A few  at  the  other 
pole  want  McCarthy  supporters  to  march, 
somehow  expecting  the  liberal  outsiders 
to  affect  events — perhaps  sway  the  Ken- 
nedy delegates — within  the  Operations 
Zone.  The  middle  and  probably  prevail- 
ing McCarthy  position  is  that  the  god- 
damn uncontrollable  rooters  are  coming 
to  Chicago  anyway;  they  should  be  tamed, 
while  inside  the  pros  tilt  at  windmills. 


These  strategists  have  reserved 
several  auditoriums  for  rallies,  but  tiie 
halls  hold  only  4000  or  so  apiece;  they 
offer  Judy  Collins  and  Phil  Ochs  in  out- 
door concert;  but  McCarthy  staff  workers 
expect  several  score  thousands  of  THEIR 
people,  and  what  to  do  with  them  hardly 
anyone  knows. 

But  A]  Lowenstein  may  know.  National 
Students  Association  founder  and  Mc- 
Carthy wheeler-dealer,  now  promoting 
a Committee  for  an  Open  Convention,  he 
proposes  a giant  rally  on  the  26th.  But 
hard  as  this  sometimes  Is  to  believe, 
.every  rally  must  end — and  then  what? 
Some  say,  dismiss  it:  noproblems  solved 
that  way.  Others  around  McCarthy  and 
Lowenstein  propose  a wave  of  smaller 
rallies  around  the  city;  they  are  trying 
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to  reach  an  agreement  with  Humphrey: 
Humphrey  would  prevail  upon  the  Mayor 
to  grant  park  space  and  closed-off  streets 
for  scattered  McCarthy  rallies.  The  good 
suburban  citizens  and  just- washed  teeny- 
boppers  would  revel  In  civil  liberties. 

McCarthy  would  salvage  his  nobility, 
liberals  their  commitment,  Humphrey 
his  sagging  face;  and  the  Mobilization, 
which  is  appealing  for  the  support  of  stu- 
dent McCarthyltes,  would  be  isolated. 

Whether  this  neat  scenario  takes  hold 
or  not,  the  McCarthy  people  will  be  boxed 
In,  both  outside  and  Inside  the  Operations 
Zone-,  odds  are  they  cannot  hold  together. 
Inside,  if  the  outnumbered  faithful  sup- 
port the  seating  of  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party,  vouching  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  Presidential  choice 
whoever  he  may  be,  the  Humphrey  min- 
ions will  turn  the  tables  by  demanding 
that  McCarthy  delegates  take  the  same 
pledge.  On  the  Vietnam  plank  In  the  tra- 
diyonally  papier-mache  platform,  Hum- 
phrey may  very  well  accommodate  to  a 
suitable  vague  endorsement  of  “coalition 
government  in  Saigon."  The  ®r£at Peace 
Debate  would  then  shrink  to  a contest  of 
trivial  differences,  Colgate  vs.  Gleem, 
while  the  decay  sets  deeper.  And  Hum- 
bert Humphrey  has  already  picked  up  the 
call  for  an  Open  Convention:  he  wants 
all  the  delegates  to  discard  their  pledges 
— meaning  their  commitments  to  be 
bound  by  primary  votes — and  vote  what 
he  Indelicately  calls  their  “ consciences." 

This  last  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  a rump  obscenity  nominating  a 
candidate  whose  fate  will  be  determined 

by  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
throw  up  a fog  of  befuddling  detail.  To 
the  Mobilization,  aided  by  an  ad  hoc  daily 
newspaper  to  be  published  by  Ramparts, 
goes  the  immense  task  of  riveting  atten- 
tion on  the  sleaziness  of  It  all;  they  and 
we  must  explain  the  fraud,  clearly  and 
loudly  and  again  and  again  until  we  are 
hoarse. 

The  armies  are  deploying.  There  is  a 
sense  of  inexorable  and  ominous  motion, 
of  an  event  beyond  mere  purpose,  of 
Tolstoyan  confrontation  which  hangs  be- 
fore us  because  its  time  has  come.  The 
Democratic  Party  reaches  the  vulgar 
end-point  of  its  history;  the  Movement 
has  been  building  toward  its  contrary 
logic  for  years;  neither  can  avoid  Its 
appointment  with  the  other. 

Last  winter's  question  of  whether  the 
appointment  should  be  kept  or  postponed 
Is  now  moot,  doomed  to  be  the  subject  of 
bitter  second-guessing.  Some  radicals 
argued  that  the  appointment  was  pre- 
mature, laughable,  even  reckless:  that 
the  Chicago  organizers  were  leading 
their  troops  into  a trap.  If  anything  that 
argument  now  seems  more  sound  than 


ever.  Other  skeptics  suspected  the  Left 
was  being  set  up  as  Robert  Kennedy's 
stalking  horse;  there  is  no  one  left  to 
stalk  for,  but  suspicion  hovers  in  the 
air  like  tear  gas  the  morning  after.  A 
March  conference  of  young  radical  act- 
ivists could  not  bring  Itself  to  decide  how, 
If  at  all,  to  take  account  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention;  they  couldn't  envision 
a goal  which  might  outweigh  the  possible 
massacre,  and  broke  down  in  confusion. 
Nonetheless,  the  organizers,  now  repre- 
senting the  Mobilization  Committee,  are 
summoning  their  army.  The  reasons  are 
all  talked  out;  reason  is  not  doing  much 
for  anyone  these  days.  What  Is  left,  less 
than  a month  away,  is  the  deployment. 


SUES  COPS  FOR 
SHOOTING  UP  HER  CAR 


Mrs.  Earnestlne  Ballard  lives  at  1212 
- 28th  Street  in  Oakland,  next  door  to  the 
house  where  police  wounded  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  on  April  6 and  killed  another 
Black  Panther,  Bobby  Hutton. 

Mrs.  Ballard's  car  was  shot  up  badly 
that  night  and  she  wants  the  city  of  Oak- 
lano  Lr'  pay  for  the  damage. 

Thursday,  July  18,  Legal  Aid 
Society  attorneys  filed  suit  on  Mrs. 
Ballard's  behalf  against  the  city,  alleg- 
ing that  her  car  was  damaged  through 
“the  Oakland  Police  Department's  fail- 
ure to  exercise  due  care  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law." 

The  city  has  rejected  Mrs.  Ballard's 
claim.  When  the  case  comes  to  court, 
the  same  legal  Issues  may  be  raised 
which  would  have  been  explored  if  the 
police  officers  who  killed  Bobby  Hutton 
had  been  indicted  for  murder. 

Mrs.  Ballard  is  a part-time  teacher's 
aide  and  supports  six  children. 
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■Training  requires  simulation  ol  real 
situations,"  writes  Morris  Janowltz, 
University  of  Chicago  sociologist  and 
U.S.  Army  consultant.  “It  was  therefore 
Inevitable  that,  after  the  escalated  riots 
of  the  summer  of  1067,  the  United  States 
Army  would  stage  full  scale  exercises  of 
riot  control.  In  October,  1967,  3,000  law 
enforcement  officials  observed  army 
troops  break  up  a simulated  riot  by  200 
hippies’  who  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  set  fire  to  a number  of  buildings, 
overturn  autos  and  loot  stores.  It  Is 
noteworthy  tlial  the  object  of  control 
(Janowltz'  word)  was  hippies  rather  than 
Negroes,  Indicating  that  there  are  politi- 
cal limitations  In  organizing  simulated 
training  operations." 

These  “political  limitations’  seem  to 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  We  have 
this  report  from  an  observer  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  one  of  the  largest  Army 
posts  In  the  United  States: 

“The  majority  of  the  guys  stationed 
here  are  Vietnam  vets,  and  are  now  part 
of  the  force  that  will  be  used  to  put  down 
the  rebellions  that  are  expected  this 
summer,  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  Al- 
though It  varies  as  to  which  company 
you're  in  and  what  your  MOS  (Military 
Occupational  Specialty  - Ed.)  Is,  it 
seems  that  most  of  the  guys  are  re- 
ceiving one  day’s  training  a week;  the 
rest  of  the  time  Is  spent  on  'shit  de- 
tails" or  just  sitting  around  with  nothing 
to  do. 

•Last  May  23  they  had  a mock  riot: 
■They  divided  the  1st  and  2nd  Armored 
Divisions  Into  rioters  and  riot  control- 
lers. There  were  about  500  rioters  and 
about  1,000  troops.  Both  groups  were 
given  Instructions  to  use  restraint  and 
not  get  carried  away  with  things.  What 
ensued  was  an  Interesting  lesson  for  the 

fwers  that  be  if  thev  are  Interested 
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“The  ‘rioters’  were  given  Instructions 
not  to  throw  anything  or  really  get  Into 
It,  The  troops  were  marched  in  a wedge 
formation  toward  the  assembled  rioters. 
It  started  just  as  planned.  The  rioters 
hurled  epithets,  barraged  them  with  dirty 
names.  The  troops  steadily  advanced  one 
step  at  a time  with  sheathed  bayonets 
affixed  to  empty  M-14s. 

“Then  things  began  to  break.  A group 
of  black  rioters  came  up  to  one  black 
trooper  and  started  chanting,  “Uncle 
Tom,  Uncle  Tom!"  and  soon.  They  got 
this  particular  black  GI  so  uptight  that 
he  threw  down  his  rifle  and  helmet  and^ 
just  walked  away. 

"Some  of  the  rioters  had  gotten  hold 
of  some  sacks  of  flour  and  eggs  and 
water  balloons  and  thought  these  things 
would  be  better  to  throw  than  lousy  slo- 
gans, The  rioters  began  to  outflank  the 
approaching  wedge  of  troops,  and  were 
really  laying  into  them,  when  somebody 
In  a command  position  decided  that  things 
w ere  getting  out  of  hand  and  brought  in  a 
truck  with  a water  cannon  on  top.  This 
seemed  to  Infuriate  the  'rioters’  even 
more.  They  took  over  the  truck  and 
turned  the  water  cannon  on  the  troops. 

"At  this  point  there  was  a total  break- 
down of  command,  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent you  could  no  longer  call  it  a mock 
exercise.  The  colonel  In  command  was 
frantic.  He  asked  a 2nd  Lieutenant  what 
to  do,  the  Lieutenant  suggested  pulling 
the  troops  out  of  the  area  and  seeing 
what  happens.  This  was  done.  Once 
there  was  no  target,  the  area  quickly  re- 
turned to  peace  and  tranquility. 

’One  of  the  lessons  for  us  seems  to 
be  that  once  Gls  are  in  a position  to 
oppose  the  brass  and  express  their  own 
hatred  for  the  Army,  they  will  do  It  if 
they  can  maintain  anonymity.1' 


PRISON  AT  PRESIDIO 


paul  o’bluda 


The  San  Francisco  Presidio  stockade 
is  a putrescent  sore,  festering  amidst 
the  beauty  of  the  eucalyptus  and  the  ice 
Diant  At  night  It’s  possible  to  standout- 
s' it  and  hear  the  not  very  distant  waves 
crashing  and  to  hear  at  the  same  time 
the  muffled  screams  of  prisoners  being 
beaten.  But  the  outside  world  learns  of 
that  only  through  smuggled  notes  and  rare 
Interviews  obtained  after  long  hassling  by 
lawyers  and  clergymen. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  sees  it 
another  way.  "The  Post  Stockade  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  was  Inspected 
by  the  press  yesterday  and  appeared  to  be 
clean  and  orderly  but  crowded. 

“Lt  colonel  John  C.  Ford,  the  Presidio 
provost  marshal,  said  the  crowded  facil- 
ity was  still  within  the  limits  of  Army 
regulations  which  provide  for  a minimum 
of  40  square  feet  per  man  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

“The  Army  arranged  the  tour  after  re- 
ports of  overcrowding. 

■There  are  now  71  soldiers  confined  In 
Building  1213  which,  under  optimum  con- 
ditions, would  house  only  39." 

The  article  doesn't  mention  certain 
other  matters  — 

- A week  ago  there  were  over  a hun- 
dred men,  nearly  all  of  them  AWOLs, 
held  in  the  stockade.  The  Army  has  been 
quietly  transferlng  them  out  because  of 
pressure  put  on  by  anti-war  groups. 

- There  continue  to  be  well-authenti- 
cated reports  of  beatings  administered 
by  sadistic  guards. 

- Ten  men  have  tried  to  escape  In  the 
past  three  weeks  and  eight  of  them  made 
lt. 

- An  earlier  escapee  was  shot  and 
seriously  hurt  after  he  was  bitterly  har- 
assed and  perhaps  beaten  by  guards. 

- Seriously  111  mental  patients  have 
been  beaten  and  shot  up  with  tranquilizers 
and  held  in  the  stockade  rather  than  being 
transferred  to  the  psycho  ward  at  nearby 
Letterman  Hospital. 

- SPD,  the  Special  Processing  Detach- 
ment that  holds  several  hundred  overflow 
soldiers,  mostly  AWOLs  awaiting  trial, 
Is  a seething  mass  of  near  rebellion.  The 
Army  is  ready  to  try  to  send  the  whole 
batch  out  to  other  posts  where  there  are 
fewer  support  people  and  lawyers  ready 
to  help. 

— There  are  probably  thousands  of 
AWOL  Gls  hanging  out  In  the  Bay  Area 
Those  who  have  gotten  caught  or  turned 
themselves  In  are  a tiny  fraction  of  what 
Is  becoming  a major  problem  for  the 
military. 

Getting  Information  of  this  kind  out  of  a 
military  jail  Is  not  too  easy,  but  these 
days  there  Is  so  large  a group  of  Gls 
totally  opposed  to  the  war,  that  a sizeable 
underground  exists  in  every  local  brig 
and  stockade.  The  word  is  smuggled  out 
to  groups  like  the  War  Reslsters  League 
and  ACLU  which  try  to  apply  pressure  on 
the  military  authorities  to  clean  up  the 
worst  of  the  filth.  A few  months  ago  the 
Army  actually  admitted  In  writing  to 
ACLU  that  a guard,  an  unnamed  sergeant, 
had  used  excessive  force  in  dealing  with 
a prisoner  and  had  been  reprimanded. 
The  admission  ignored  documented 
charges  of  beatings  and  of  hosing  down 
anti-war  prisoners  who  were  then  kept  in 
front  of  an  open  cell  window  with  ocean 
breezes  for  companions.  The  men  who 
made  the  charges  were  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  no-one-knows-where,  but  the 
worst  guards  were  taken  off  and  for  some 
months  treatment  improved  sharply. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  things  inside  the 
stockade  deteriorated  rapidly.  The  pro- 
cess of  smuggling  out  documents  began 
again.  A large  group  of  anti-war  people 
have  been  holding  a 24  hour  vigil  outside 
the  Lombard  Street  gate  of  the  Presidio 
ever  since  the  Nine  for  Peace  publicly 
resigned  from  the  military  and  were 
picked  up  by  MPs  ina  Marin  City  church. 
F rom  time  to  time,  cats  in  civvies  with 
very  short  hair  have  mixed  in  with  the 
vigilers  and  handed  out  rumpled  pieces 


UP  TIGHT 
WITH  THE  DRAFT? 
RESIST! 

The  Resistance 
1321  Oak  St.,  S.F., 
626-1910 


of  paper  with  hand- scrawled  notes  vv, 

of  them  came  from  guards  who 
gusted  by  conditions  inside  the  stcrNT 
Others  were  cries  for  help  frompri^!' 
ers.  The  only  result  so  far  of  press,?' 
from  outside  has  been  a denial  b,?? 
military  and  the  staged  press  tour  w ! 
of  the  smuggled  Items  cannot  be  dif 
cussed  In  print.  ^s- 

One  that  can  is  a convincing  note  thsi 
was  hand  written  on  June  28th  and  han^ 
to  a peacenik  outside  the  gate  oni  T 
July  24th. 

•Dear  Sirs.  There  lias  been  a number 
of  serious  incidents  here  in  the  presidio 
stockade  of  which  we  believe  should  b= 
published  In  hopes  that  a thorough  inves- 
tigation will  arise  upon  its  release 
“Today  at  about  ten  o'  clock  this  morni 
ing  a prisoner  attempted  an  ‘escape" 
This  was  his  fourth  unsuccessful  attempt 
In  a period  of  24  hours  and  as  a result  o| 
this  attempt  he  was  shot  In  the  back  witi 
a 45  caliber  pistol. 

“He,  Hemphill,  US  51828989,  arrived 
here  yesterday  afternoon  and  we  all 
(prisoners)  noticed  that  he  seemed  pretty 
upset  and  extremely  nervous.  He  hardly  I 
spoke  with  anyone  and  kept  pacing  up  aod  | 
down  the  cell  block. 

“Yesterday  evening,  during  evening 
formation  he  was  highly  ridiculed  by  the 
detail  sergeant,  Sgt.  E-5  Williams.  Wil- 
liams must  have  noticed  how  jumpy 
Hemphill  was  and  made  him  stand  Infroot 
of  the  entire  formation  of  approximately 
90  prisoners  and  approximately  15 armed 
guards  and  said,  'thereyoua:  < / pointing 
across  the  field  towards  the  30th  MP 
Detachment,  ‘go  ahead  and  run  We  gola 
thousand  mp’ s waiting  to  shoot  you.  Nov 
get  your  fucking  ass  down  in  that  forma- 
tion.' He  came  to  formation  and  that 
was  that  till  this  morning.  He  hardly  ate 
at  breakfast  and  was  literally  a nervous 
wreck.  Specialist  5 Bennet.agTiardtnthe 
stockade,  put  him  to  work  by  the  boiler 
room  door  sweeping.  The  door  was  open 
however,  It's  still  Inside  the  stockade 
fence.  Hemphill  made  a foolish  attempt 
and  ran  outside  the  door  heading  towards 
the  fence.  At  that  point  he  was  forced  at 
gunpoint  back  In  the  stockade  About  45 
minutes  later  he  went  out  the  door  again 
and  got  about  10  feet  before  he  was 
forced  back  again.  At  around  5:30  am  he 
was  taken  to  the  supply  room,  which  Is 
located  outside  the  stockade  fence.  He 
never  got  to  the  supply  room  the  first 
time.  He  bolted  from  the  stockade  fence 
and  was  stopped  by  a "shotgun  guard," 
He  was  then  taken  into  the  supply  room 
whereupon  a few  minutes  later  he  ran 
out  the  door  and  around  the  building 
where  an  armed  guard  drew  and  fired 
upon  him  immediately  after  sa. •mg' halt' 
one  time.  The  guard  didn’t  gr.e  him  a 
chance  to  stop  or  fire  a shoi  over  his 
head  which  is  the  common  thing  to  do.” 

- Signed,  the  prisoners  of  the  stock- 
ade. 

So  far  the  Army  has  refused  to  allow 
anyone  to  interview  Hemphill  to  ask 
what  happened  inside  that  supplv  room. 
(Express  Times  managed  to  talk  to 
Hemphill  for  a few  minutes  several 
weeks  ago  without  Army  permission 
Our  reporter  was  thrown  out  of  Hemp- 
hill’s hospital  room  as  soon  a:  the  guard 
realized  she  was  not  a mem  t er  of  ws 
family.)  Their  technique  is  simple,  m 
military  authorities  simply  say  that' 
man  in  the  stockade  has  not  requested 
see  a lawyer  or  clergyman.  In  r'-c-c 
days  the  visiting  hours  for  clergy,  raw 
been  restricted  to  a few  hours  m sunoaj 
rather  than  the  usual  business  hours 
day  of  the  week,  and  that  channel  of  co 
munication  with  those  inside  has 


nearly  cut  off.  , ... 

Most  worrisom  of  all  is  the  su  - 
rash  of  transfers.  It'shardorimposs  ^ 
to  find  out  what  happens  to  the  men  ' 
manage  to  get  their  complain'-  e 1 
outside  or  who  are  sodlsturbedmer-iax 
that  they  cause  their  guards  s"rU 
trouble.  Some  of  them  are  given  p^ 
discharges,  but  it  is  known  that  many 
being  transferred  to  Fort  Ord  or  ‘ 
Riley,  Kansas.  Each  morning  a round  n 
the  people  vigiling  outside  the  ‘ 
the  Nine  for  Peace  see  a paddy  - ^ 
sorts,  a station  wagon  with  the  wi  re  b 
ing  we  all  know  so  well  these  days-  - 
through  the  gate  with  five  or  A,ie: 
men  inside  on  their  way  to  ap lac* ' 
the  anti-war  pressure  is  less  in 
At  Fort  Riley  they  get  ‘armed 
training,”  basic  with  guards  sta-  ^ 
to  see  that  the  men  do  what  they  3-c 
After  that  training  they  go  ai  <- 

Vietnam, — ' 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRE^ 


Wed  & Thurs  July  31-Aug  1 y rj  sat  Aug  2-.'5sV^ 

GALE  GARNETT  LINN  COL  NT\ 
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WALDORF 

continued  from  page  7 

But  the  summer  Is  getting  very  hot. 

'For  the  last  two  nights  Puerto  Ricans 
have  been  rioting  on  Avenue  c.'  Still 
speeding  from  the  demonstration,  I 
walked  past  Avenue  B Into  the  bowels  of 
the  Lower  East  Side.  Ten  TPF  (tactical 
pig  force)  on  every  corner.  Buses  of 
plalnclothesplgs.  Sixth  Street  between 
Avenue  B and  Avenue  D was  the  center 
of  insurrection.  Paddy  Wagons  on  Sixth 
Street.  I arrived  in  time  to  see  the  omi- 
nous end.  Earlier,  people  had  been  on  the 
roofs  throwing  bottles.  Rifles  had  been 
seen.  Crowded  street.  Puerto  Ricans, 
blacks,  Ukranlans,  a few  middle-class 
drop-outs.  People  hanging  out  their  win- 
dows. A pig  car  had  sped  down  the  street, 
a pig  firing  his  pistol  Into  thealrup  at  the 
roofs.  Plalnclothesplgs  are  dragging 
people  out  of  a building.  A young  poor 
Ukranlan  is  dragged  out  on  the  end  of  a 
handcuff  and  chain.  Women  are  scream- 
ing out  their  windows.  “Let  him  go.  He 
didn’t  do  nothing."  One  woman  Is  scream- 
ing and  crying,  “No,  no."  What  happened? 

A lot  of  bottles  had  been  thrown  from 
one  building's  roof.  The  pigs  moved  In 
and  cleared  the  building.  They  dragged 
people  out  of  their  apartments.  Gestapo 
tactics  on  one  block  In  the  night. 

People  still  hanging  out  In  front  of 
their  buildings.  A priest  Is  standing  on 
his  stoop,  quietly  moralizing  about  non- 
violence. A thin  washed-out  40-year-old 
woman  is  walking  through  the  garbage 
in  the  gutter  She  approaches  the  priest. 

“Father,  do  you  think  we  have  the  right 
to  Improve  our  existence?" 

“Yes." 

“By  any  means  we  have?" 

“Well,  I don't  think. . ." 

“With  arms?”  200-year-old  white 
trash  up  from  the  south  into  the  stinking 
city;  seen  enough.  Heard  enough.  Ready 
at  last  to  begin  fighting  the  rich  enemy. 

McCarthy 

continued  from  page  12 
present  the  petition  they  are  now  circu- 
lating as  an  organizing  tool.  "1  dunno, 
I’ve  been  talking  to  this  guy  about  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party.” 

August  15th  Is  “McCarthy  Day  - Na- 
tionwide." The  quiet  and  courageous 
candidate  himself  will  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a dinner  at  the  Hilton. 

Haight- Ashburys  most  prominent  ex- 
trovert, a hefty  young  black  from  Fill- 
more, was  persistently  tugging  sleeves 
all  day:  'Why  don’t  McCarthy  get  shot 
like  eVrybody  else?" 

And  then,  if  he  survived,  the  grateful 
nation  . . . realizing  how  much  It  loves 
him . . . might  just . . . 
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mied  This  Isn't  surprising, according 
r‘,‘Yn  if  cFR&T’stax  control  measure 

0 on  the  November  ballot,  taxes  on 
Fxam-Chron  buildings  will  go  up. 

- stei„  «We  have  information  that 
7_r  \ssembly  Bill  80  passed  last  year, 
% on  the  Chronicle  building  went  down 
durably  " How  much?  “We  don’t  know 
much.  We  don't  have  that  informa- 

This  much  is  for  sure:  when  Assem- 

1 Rill  80  was  passed  last  year,  the 
fi  burden  was  shifted  from  downtown 
ft  business  to  small  homeowners.  As- 
smhiv  Bill  80  is  one  reason  why  rents 
f™  gone  up  so  fantastically  this  last 
Mr  Taxes  on  buildings  such  as  the 

of  America  Center  at  Van  Ness 
d Market  went  down  two  to  three  mn- 
jon  dollars.  Taxes  on  residential  pro- 
xies went  up  two,  sometimes  three 
mes. 

The  high  occupancy  rate  In  the  city 
as  allowed  landlords  to  raise  rents 
10.  520.  $50,  $100  without  any  lm- 
rovements  to  the  property  and  so  com- 
etltlon  for  available  space  In  the  city 
s that  much  more  Intense.  Landlords 
re  picky  about  who  they  rent  to  and 
priclous  about  who  they  throw  out. 
ere's  an  Infamous  example: 

Mrs.  Rodriguez  lives  with  her  three 
Idren  whom  she  supports  by  working 
| night.  One  day  she  complained  to  her 
dlord  Frank  J.  Gallagher  that  the  lock 
on  her  front  door  didn't  work.  Nothing 
ppened.  Mrs.  Rodriguez  had  the  lock 
ed  herself  and  sent  the  bill  for  $30  to 
allagher.  He  responded  by  raising  her 
ent  from  $90  to  $250.  When  she  couldn’ t 
ay  the  difference,  he  slapped  her  with  a 
ivil  suit  for  $300.  In  protest,  the  Mis- 
lon  Tenants  Union  picketed  the  Galla- 
er  Realty  Company  for  weeks.  Finally, 
| march  on  both  GaJlagher  and  Safeway 
roke  the  press  blackout  and  got  cover- 
ge on  several  radio  and  TV  stations. 
FR&T  considered  this  a major  victory, 
aybe  so. 

The  deadline  for  turning  in  the  petition 
t September  7th.  So  far  the  rent  control 
ition  has  20,000  out  of  46,000  re- 
red  signatures.  The  tax  control  peti- 
on  has  12,000  out  of  a required  13,000 
uri  CFR&T  tables  are  appearing  all 
bvcr  the  city:  at  downtown  Penney' s, 
Aquatic  Park,  Stonestown,  and  at  eight 
grlen  Safeway  stores  over  the  city.  New 
■gnatures  are  being  collected  at  the 
:te  of  4,000  to  5,000  a week. 

I asked  Alex  Stein  If  CFR&T  would 
ake  it  by  September  7th. 

.'Damn  right.” 


Mon-Sat  ll-7p.m. 

C LAREM0N  T 


Diei<  Johnson 

Homeowner’s  Insurance 
845-3941 


HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO 
PREACH  HIS  WORD? 


Do  you  need  a license?  We  ordain 
“worthy"’  Christians.  Write  for 
free  Information:  Calvary  Grace 
Christian  Churches  of  Faith, Inc. 
c/o  5150  Wilshire  Blvd.  Suite  100 
Los  Angeles, California  90036 
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Panthers 

continued  from  page  7 
than  their  meager  wallets. 

Next  speaker  - It  was  all  talk,  all  day 
- Joe  Tashlro  of  the  Strike  Coordinating 
Committee:  The  enemy  of  the  blacks  Is 
the  enemy  of  the  Vietnamese  Is  our 
enemy.  Whites  have  three  alternatives.  A 
niche  In  the  system.  *We  all  know  what 
that  means."  “We  could  drop  out  and  turn 
on  to  drugs  and  ruin  our  minds  and 
bodies.’  A cat  In  the  crowd  catches  my 
eye  with  a knowing  acid  smile.  “The  third 
choice  Is  revolution."  Tashlro  thinks 
drugs  and  revolution  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. There  are  many  refutations  walking 
around  In  front  of  his  eyes.  His  percep- 
tion Isn’t  blurred  by  ideology,  though. 
"The  Columbia  situation  forged  our  dis- 
content Into  action."  Columbia  wasn't  a 
revolution.  It  was  a battle.  We  lost.  He’s 
a realist. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  representa- 
tive, sporting  buttons,  sideburns  and  a 
mustache,  began  with  an  Indignant 
scream:  “Huey  P.  Newton  shouldn't  be 
on  trial  for  murder;  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  be  on  trial  for  murder."  Cheering 
applause.  When  his  rabble- rousing  didn't 


let  up,  the  crowd  got  wise  to  his  game 
and  cooled  off.  People  began  meeting 
friends.  "Next  time  It  won't  be  taking 
buildings.  It  will  be  taking  the  White 
House."  A chick's  voice  In  the  silence: 
‘Yeah,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
It?"  The  Peace  and  Freedom  man  hasn't 
even  begun  to  think  concretely.  He  keeps 
telling  us  to  "get  our  things  together." 
"Copy  tbe  Panthers."  He’s  got  his  tongue 
up  their  ass.  It's  embarrassing. 

It' s as  If  the  Peace  and  Freedom  man' s 
sycophantic  dance  were  staged  to  set  up 
New  York  Black  Panther  Party  Captain 
Ford's  belligerence:  This  crowd  Is  too 
small.  Huey  P Newton  is  on  trial  for  his 
life.  If  you  whites  don’t  do  something 
fast,  “we're  going  to  drag  you  Into  a back 
alley  and  by  the  time  we’ re  done  whipping 
your  ass,  you’re  going  to  wish  you  never 
heard  of  the  black  community." 

'A  mean  expression  on  his  face. 
Threats:  "I’m  not  Jlvin,'  we’re  goin'  to 
blow  you  away."  “White America,  disarm 
yourself  for  security,  because  when  we 
start  shooting  we  ain't  going  to  stop  until 
there's  nothing  moving."  “White  folk,  If 
I were  you,  I'd  be  petrified.” 

An  order:  “This  nation  Is  going  to  come 
down  unless  you  people  do  as  I tell  you." 

He  tells  us:  Free  Huey;  send  tele- 
grams, sign  petitions.  Further  black 
liberation:  donate  money.  “Rap  to  white 
racists." 


DEALING 

DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per  Une).  Deadline  noon  Monday.  Print  or  type 
CLEARLY.  Enclose  check  for  total  number  of  times  ad  is  to  be  run.  Make  check 
payable  to  Express  Times.  Include  address  and  phone  numbers  for  our  files,  even 
If  not  Included  In  the  ad.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  copy.  Send  ads  to:  DEALING 
15  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 


FLAT,  APT  , or  HOUSE  DESPERATELY 
SOUGHT,  4 rooms  or  larger  In  North 
Beach,  Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  Telegraph 
Hill,  Chinatown,  Cow  Hollow,  Bernal 
Heights,  Noe  Valley,  Castro  Heights.  Call 
Lenny  or  Paul  at  Express  Times,  863- 
7775 

WANTED:  Clean,  well-lighted  place,  4- 5 
rooms,  lower  Market  or  Noe  Valley.  Call 
Todd,  863-7775,  leave  message. 

WANTED:  APARTMENT  TRADE,  in 
Bkly;  we  have  small  cottage  (§65  mo.), 
need  bigger  place,  with  yard,  can  pay 
$110.  Call  843-5717  afternoon  or  evening 

GESTALT  SENSITIVITY,  group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter.  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

WANTED:  Used  Yamaha  steel  string  FG- 
180  or  other  large  box  model.  Call 
Lenny  at  Express  Times,  863-7775 

The  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try / painting  / repairs  / remodeling  / 
moving  & hauling  / creative  maintenance 
& general  invention,  527-46B7 

MIGRANT  THEATER  needs  people  In- 
terested In  political  agitprop  for  factory 
gate  street  show.  No  pay.  Ghastly  hours. 
548-1403 

TWO  CUTE,  hip,  Intelligent  kittens,  free, 
will  deliver,  call  Margie  & Greg,  863- 
1984,  eves. 


VW  BUS,  1959,  Rebuilt  eng.  Good  shape. 
$550,  282-0474 

APT  FOR  RENT:  Berkeley,  available 
btw.  Sept,  1 and  Oct.  1,  $170/mo.  LVG. 
RM  , DNG.  RM  , KITCH.,  BATH,  3 sun 
porches  that  can  be  bedrms,  845-7096 

CAMPER  SET-UP,  '61  Chev.  Green- 
briar,  new  eng.  & trans.,  $800  or  best 
offer.  841-5705 

HIPPIE  LOVE  AND  PEACE  SYMBOL. 
Pendants  direct  from  Haight-Ashbury 
dist.,  S F.  Free  list,  The  Great  Peace 
Bag,  Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE:  1967  Tri- 
umph Daytona  500  cc,  only  2400  ml 
asking  $1,000,  549-1733 

BALDWIN  AMP,  350  watts,  exc.  cond., 
cost  $1200,  sell  for  $500,  849-2306 

Silver  Apples  Silver  Apples  Silver  Apples 
Apples  Silver  Apples  Silver  Apples  Silver 
Silver  Apples  Silver  Apples  Silver  Apples 
Apples  Silver  Apples  Silver  Apples  Silver 

RADICAL  CHICK,  not  hippie,  seeks  full- 
time respons.  sec’l  admins,  job  Sept.  1; 
8 yrs.  experience;  exec,  skills  & rets; 
need  good  salary,  have  child,  must  sup- 
port. Call  469-1781  days,  931-1956  eve. 
Jeannle 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune  ups  & repairs, 
also  will  teach  same  - hip  only.  Call 
Ja;k,  845-7096 


Sahl 
Ron  Eliran 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 
VALET  PARKING 599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 


Backstep  to  protestations  of  human- 
ism- he's  a democrat.  His  language 
shifts  from  street  jive  to  Intellectual 
rhetoric.  He  doesn't  want  to  pick  up  a 
eun  to  kill.  He's  an  anti-capitalist.  He’s 
against  Maoist  and  Fidelista  authoritar- 
ianism. He’s  seen  through  the  represen- 
tative government  hoax,  too.  The  liber- 
ated black  people  will  be  truly  democra- 
tic He  is  Captain  Ford,  surrounded  by 
young  mute  bodyguards,  repeating  lines 
out  of  the  mouths  of  Newton,  Seale, 


The  contradictions  result  from  the 
early  stage  of  the  black  liberation  strug- 
gle and  from  the  uneven  development  of 
the  Panther  Party.  Dealing  with  the  task 
of  organizing  the  black  community  for 
necessary  combat,  the  Panthers  are  co- 
gent. Their  tight  military-gang  image  is 
Immediately  recognized  by  the  cat  on  the 
street.  In  Brooklyn,  the  Panthers  have 
grown  from  a name  to  an  800-man  organ- 
ization in  a month.  Incident  from  Bedford 
-Stuyvesant:  white  storekeeper  slaps 
black  woman.  Black  woman  calls  Black 
Panther.  Panther  slaps  storekeeper’s 
wife.  Storekeeper  calls  cop.  Arrest. 
Trial  scene:  One  hundred  Panthers  show 
up  In  courtroom.  Judge  enters.  Panthers 
refuse  to  stand.  Panther  enters.  One 
hundred  Panthers  rise  In  unison.  Bailiff 
freaks,  draws  gun.  Judge  wavers,  dls- 


Brooklyn.  Black  Panther  Pan 
And  whites?  Practical  as  than  er°*!- 
are  In  the  black  community  thpi^ailU'6rs 
ers  showboat  in  front  of  whue  »1!.spe*k- 
Angry  harangues,  healthy  psycho,^65- 
release,  can  be  politically  co^t!  ^ 
ductive.  The  Panthers  haven°T!r;Pr° 
oped  an  ability  to  dlscrlminau  eVfl 
white  grouos.  The  v •.  a:e-arncm 


white  groups.  The  New  YorftjJ?011* 
copying  their  West  Coast  brothel?' 
on  the  weak  New  York  Peace  j ( 6ly 

Hnm  Pupfu  'TKi  ^ ...i  , . ri 


dom  Party.  This,  while  sLuidh! Ff6s' 
campus  where  white  students  tnml,0D  1 
black  students  against  the  p|gsS> 
prolonged  strike  that  exposed  l?!l 
fronted  racism  in  Low  Library  ° c°"' 
At  Columbia,  the  Panthers  wered„, 
ing  with  an  image  of  their  white  audfcr 
that  didn’t  correspond  to  the  audi?/0'* 
knowledge  of  itself.  Ford  ended 
with  an  impassioned  yell:  - Free 
There  was  no  echo.  Most  of  the  crL 
dispersed.  The  black  Columbia  stau? 
remained  to  talk.  Their  mtellectuX5 
terns  had  been  jarred  by  the  Panth?.: 
presence.  The  Panthers  stood  aroL 
arms  crossed.  They  now  have  chapt^ 
in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan 
The  situation  In  the  ghetto  Is  become, 
desperate.  The  Panther  organization!! 
quietly  expanding:  rapidly. 


Paul 


samberg 


SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES 
APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER 
SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES 
APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER 
SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES 
APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER 
SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES  SILVER  APPLES 
ON  KAPP  RECORDS 


PALACE  - “THE  SAND  PEBBLES,’ 
Columbus  Ave  & Powell 

SERRA'  - “MAN  AND  A WOMAN,’ 
Nichols  & May  In  “BACH  TO  BACH,’ 
Junlpero  Serra,  PL  2-1455 

CENTO  CEDAR  - “ULYSSES,"  Cedar - 
Larkin,  PR  6-3300 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA  - 
Hitchcock’s  “REBECCA,"  with  Laurence 
Olivier  & William  Wyler  Classic  w/ 
Olivier  & Merle  Oberon,  7,  8:55  pin, 
Wed.  "THE  BIG  SLEEP,"  w/  Bogart  i 
Bacall,  “FORCE  OF  EVIL,”  w/John 
Gai-fleld,  Thurs.-Mon.,  6:30  & 9:40,  $1 

JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL  -"LeBonheur" 
by  Agnes  Varda,  Wed.-Thurs.,  "JULES 
AND  JIM,"  w/Jeanne  Moreau.  Oskar 
Werner,  Fri.-Sun,  “RULES  OF  THE 
GAME,"  by  Jean  Renoir,  $2.  Gateway, 
215  Jackson,  121-3353,  Cinema,  Shat- 
tuck  & Haste,  Bkly,  843-2038 

COLISEUM  - “WHAT'S  SO  BAD  ABOUT 
FEELING  GOOD?/  Clement  - 9th,  BA  1- 
8131 

NEW  ALHAMBRA  . “THE  ODD  COU- 
PLE," Polk  & Green,  PR  5-5656 

GUILD  - "BONNIE  & CLYDE"  & "THE 
GOOD,  THE  BAD  & THE  UGLY,"  Mar- 
ket at  Jones,  HE  1-5327 

AVENUE  - Greek  films,  double  feature, 
2650  San  Bruno  Ave.,  584-2636 


MUSIC  HALL  - "ELVIRA  M \DIGAN,’ 
Larkin  off  Geary,  OR  3-4800 

ALBANY  - "BEDAZZLED,"  1115  Solano 
Ave.,  Albany,  LA  4-5656 

ELMWOOD  - "POOR  COW,”  College  & 
Ashby,  Bkly,  TH  9-0931 

FOX  OAKLAND  - "ROSEMARY’S 
BABY,"  19th  & Telegraph,  Okld,  TW  J- 
2303 

NORTHSIDE  - Studio  A,  ‘DIRTY 
DOZEN,"  “POINT  BLANK,'  Studio  B, 
"BLOW-UP,"  “THE  LOVED  ONE,"  1828 
Euclid,  Bkly,  TH  1-2648 

SURF  - “LE  DEPART,"  “CINEMA 
COUR,”  starting  Aug,  1,  “THE  AFRI- 
CAN QUEEN"  & “BLACK  ORPHEUS/ 
starting  Aug.  4,  “LONG  DAY'S  JOUR- 
NEY INTO  NIGHT"  & “THE  DAYS  OF 
DYLAN  THOMAS,"  Irving  & 46th,  M0- 
4-5300 

EMBASSY  - “DANDY  IN  ASPIC’  A 
“GUNS  FOR  SAN  SEBASTIAN,’  Mar11® 
at  7th,  HE  1-5221 


Telegraph  Repertory 

2533  Telegraph  t . 

Berkeley  Cinema 

Wednesday,  July  31 
Hitchcock’s  REBECCA 

WILLIAM  WYLER  CLASSIC 


7:00  a- 


Mon,  Aug  1-4 

Humphrey  Bogart  & Lauren  Bacall 

in  Howard  Hawks'  THE  BIG  SLEEP 
John  Garfield  in  „ „„  c.  a. .an 

Abraham  Polonsky's  FORCE  OF  EVIL 


8:25  & 11:35 


admission  only  $1 
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AUGUST  4 

JAZZ  CONCERT:  Pcla's  Coffee  House, 
Kal  Hulchlns  Jazz  Four,  C-IOpm,  50?, 
579  Columbus  Ave, 


AVALON:  The  Pink  Floyd,  Cromo  Syr- 
cus.  Holy  Modal  Rounders,  9 pm,  Suiter 
4 Van  Ness,  $2.00 


W<a*K3«AV 

JULY  31 


LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
Dill  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
8:30  4 10:30  pm 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Iron  Butterfly, 

Canned  Heat,  Initial  Shock,  Market  4 
Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 


FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill 
Dap  co-op,  70?,  7 pm.  921-9766 


POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 
Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 


GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2,00,  801- 
0305  (SF),  843-2400  (Bklyl 


PAINT- IN:  For  Peace 4 Freedom.  House 
to  be  demolished  the  next  day  Hot  dogs 
, beer  available,  donation  $1.  We  will 
supply  paint.  5 pm,  2328  Oregon  St,  flkly 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Butterfield  Blues 
Band,  Santana  Blues  Band,  Rain,  Market 
a vail  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 


AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  $2 


FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter.  8 pm,  50? 


HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  $2,  Students  $1.50,  752-7247,  648- 

1489 


HOtStav 

AUGUST  1 


ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parentl,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350 Turk, 
6:30  pm,  S3,  students  S2 


BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wednesday, 
Nourse  Auditorium.  8:30  pm,  $3.  $2.50, 
775-2021 


DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush.  7:30  pm,  SI. 50,  922- 

6843 


BALKAN  DANCE:  Class.  8 pm,  427  So. 
'an  Ness,  Special  student  rales,  431- 

6200 


FORUM:  Dr.  Eugene  Schoenfeld,  spons 

654L,03?0  Un*V*rSl,y'  Bkly'  8:39  P™.  SI. 


AUGUST  2 


The  Plnk  Flt»d.  Crome  Syr- 
, *•  Hol>'  M°dal  Rounders,  9 pm,  Sutter 
c \ an  Ness,  $3 


Bp>'£FIT  ACT  : Mime  Troupe  presents 
Ruzzante"  9 pm,  • Patelln,-  11  pm. 
Committee  Theater 


ci,n^°uE  WEST:  Iron  Butterfly. 

X Heal'  InU|M  Shock,  Market  4 
kaa  Ness,  9 pm,  S3 


W^iaL  G°Iden  Gate  Payers,  Thornton 
‘ain  of  Our  Teeth,’  Ulloa 
--rammar  School  Auditorium,  8 pm. 
SL90,  students  $1  731-1900 


17  SAT:  Poelr>'.  Newman  Hall. 
Richie.1,  ColIeKe,  8:30  pm,  Paul  X, 
Potts^,  ech'  J Q Adams'  Carles 


PertmRG,B,°UND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  4 ex- 
ChV«n.D.'  mldn|6ht.  Presidio  Theater. 
Chestnut  nr.  Scott,  WA  1-2931  $2 


FOLK  DANCING:  International,  Instruc- 
tion 4 dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  S.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 


MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
ter, at  Ghlradclll  Square  Theater,  1:30 
4 3:30  pm,  673-0174,  $1,  children  85? 


GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonvertnl  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 


PLAY:  Chekhovs  •Jubilee,"  Aaron's 
Actors,  W.  Marin  Center,  3rd4Hlwayl, 
PL  Reyes  Station,  8:30  pm,  $2.50,  stu- 
dents $1.25 


FILM:  Four  featuros,  new  4 classics, 
Iree  refreshments,  3727  Elston,  6:30 
pm,  $1,  261-8713 


PLAY:  "Antony  4 Cleopatra,"  Marin 
Shakespeare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows 
Theater,  Grand  Avo.,  San  Rafael,  8:30 
pm,  $2.50  up,  students  $1.50,  456-1490 


ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parentl,  dance  4 
mime.  Presentation  Theatre,  2350 Turk, 
2 4 8:30  pin,  $3,  students  $2 


MaVdAy 


ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  S. 
van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 

0200 


FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrschner, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Califor- 
nia, 6 pm,  346-6040 


FILM:  F W Murnau,  "Laurel  4 Hardy 
Revisited,-  all  new  Laurel  4 Hardy  Re- 
view, complete  shorts,  rare  footage, 
8 pm,  Wheeler  Auditorium,  UC,  Bkly, 
$1.25 


AUGUST  5 


GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 


ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 

Si,  849-0054 


FILM  FAIR:  "The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner,-  "Star  Dust,"  7:30  pm,  3149 
Steiner  St. 


CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class,  every 
week,  7-8:30  pm,  1521  Stockton,  848- 
7664 


PLAY:  "MacBeth,"  Marin  Shakespeare 
l estival,  Forest  Meadows  Theater, 
Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  8:30  pm,  $2.50 
up,  students  $1.50,  456-1490 


ADVENTURES:  Noel  Parc-ntl,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350 Turk, 
8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2 


GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing, 
427  S.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 


BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wed.,  Nourse 
Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2.50, 775-2021 


OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm, 
$1,  654-0316 


KID  FLICKS:  "Magic  Boy,-  Emerson 
School,  Piedmont  4 Forest,  Bkly,  2 pm, 

35? 


INTERPLAYERS:  "The  Good  Soldier 
Schwelk ,"  8:30  pm,  747  Beach 


NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Dale  Garnett, 
Genlle  Reign,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9:30 
pm,  $2,  525-2221 


MEETING:  Labor  Committee  Peace  4 
Freedom,  West  Madrone  Room,  4th  floor, 
Student  Union,  UC,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  dona- 
tion 


PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Halle’s 
"War"  4 John  Guards  "Muzeek3,"  dir- 
ected by  David  Llndeman,  8:30  pm, 
Encore  Theater,  422  Mason  St.,  885- 
9554 


TvrtttfAV 

AUGUST  6 


SATuMAy 


AUGUST  3 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Chambers  Bros., 
Market  4 Van  Ness.,  9 pm,  $3 


BALLET  '68:  3 Movements  for  Ihe Short 
Haired,  Pas  de  Six,  n Dlstratto,  New 
Ballet.  Nourse  Auditorium,  $3,  $2.50, 
' 775-2021,  8:30  pm 


PUNCH  A SODA:  MlgrantTheater Puppet 
Show  for  children,  2 pm,  Zack Thompson 
Studio,  457  Haight  Street 


HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-7247,  648- 
1489 


MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
ter, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theater,  11;30 
am,  1:30  4 3:30  pm,  673-0174,  $1,  chil- 
dren 85? 


LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
BUI  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
1 527  California,  8:30  4 10:30  pm 


UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  4 ex- 
perimental, midnight.  Presidio  Theater, 
Chestnut  4 Scott,  $2 


JULY  31 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Butterfield  Blues 
Band,  Santana  Blues  Band,  Rain,  Market 
4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 


AARON  ACTORS:  Chekhov's -The  Harin- 
fulness  of  Tobacco"  4 "The  Jubilee," 
8:30  pm,  West  Marin  Center,  Third  A 
Highway  1,  Point  Reyes  Station 


FILM  FAIR:  "The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner,-  "Star  Dust,"  7:30  pm,  3147 
Steiner  St. 


JAVANESE  DANCE:  Dr.  Benedlctus  4 
Senlk  Suharto  perform  Indonesian 
Dances,  Shawl  Anderson  Dance  Center, 
2704  Alcatraz,  off  College,  8;30  pm 


MYSTICISM,  METAPHYSICS  4 OC- 
CULT: Discussion  group,  7:30  pm,  6016 
Claremc.it  Ave  .Oakland, 655-2903  653- 
6653 


POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pin.  752-6710 


PL.G:  "Antony  4 Cleopatra,"  Marin 
makespeare  Ftsllval,  Forest  Meadows 
Thealer.  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  8:30 
Pm,  <2  50  up,  students  51.50,  465-149'J 


ADVENTURES.  Noel  Parentl,  dance  4 
mime,  Presentation  Theatre,  2350Turk, 
8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2 


WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1 ',01  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  also  antiques, 
gr oo vies,  etc. 


BALLET  '68:  See  program  Wed.,  Nourse 
Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  S3, $2. 50, 775-2021 


GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473 
Broadway,  9:30  pm 


NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Dale  Garnett. 
Gentle  Reign,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9:30 
Pm.  52,  525-2221 


INTERPLAYERS:  "The  Good  Soldlei 
Schwelk,"  8:30  pm,  747  Beach 


JULIAN  COMPANY:  "Master  Clay,"  new 
play  by  BT  Williams,  8 pm,  Good 
Samaritan  Center,  1292  Potrero 


P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  "The  V\’  C Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,"  9 pm,  120  Julian, 
between  15th  4 16th  off  Mission 


DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350 Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 


PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  mile's 
"War"  and  JohnGuards'Muzeeka,'  7:30 
4 10  pm,  Encore  Theater,  422  Mason, 
885-9554 


AVALON:  The  Pink  Floyd,  Crome  Syr- 
cus,  Holy  Modal  Rounders,  9 pm,  Sutter 
4 Van  Ness,  $3 


BENEFIT  A.C  T.:  Mime  Troupe  presents 
"Ruzzantc,"  9 pm,  "Patclln,"  11  pm. 
Committee  Theater 


’f  WU8S0AV 


BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Group.  7-9  pm.  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  921-9766 


oMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship, 
Hippie  Hill,  Golden  Gale  Park,  11  am, 
bring  your  own  4 to  share 


MIME  THQUPE:  "The  FarceofPatelln," 
Garfield  Square,  Harrison  4 25lh,  noon 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Al  Walden  Center, 
Dwlgld  4 McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 


WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  - noon, 
Jewish  Community  Center, 3200Callfor- 
nla,  346-6040 


ORGAN  RECITAL:  Ludwig  Allman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 


POETRY:  Open  reading,  the  Hearth,  Oak 
4 Baker,  9 pm,  626-0913 


WORKSHOP:  Organizing  In  the  white 
community,  w/Marshall  Palley,  1617 
Spruce,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  845-0896 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anil-Draft 
Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St. , Bkly, 
045-2470 


FORUM:  Onnow  Commune,  Frco Church, 
2516  Durant,  Bkly.  8 pm,  549-0640 


AUGUST  2 


GREGORY  FOR  PRESIDENT:  Gregory 
flying  in  for  pre-convention  rally  at  old 
FUlmoro  Auditorium,  Geary  4 Fillmore, 
8:30  pm,  hands 


TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
(o  do  and  share 


CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 McArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 


WINE-TASTING:  ScawaU,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 


ENJOY:  Music, poetry,  more,  tho  Hearth, 
Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 


FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  in  tho 
morning,  1350-1354  Waller 


GESTALT;  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 
28th  Street,  8 pm 


CONCERT:  Pop  classics,  SF  Symphony, 
Music  Concourse,  Goldeo  Gate  Park,  SF, 
1:30  pm 


THE  KINETIC  ART:  Film  program, 
coUectlons  of  International  shorts, 
Wheeler  Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  UC.Bkly, 
$1.25,  students  $1 


PANEL:  How  Can  Activism  Help  Femin- 
ism?, spons  Nat' I Organization  for  Wo- 
men, bank  meeting  room,  5757  Geary, 
8 pm 


DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 


BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  6 pm,  431-6200 


AUGUST  3 


PEACE  4 FREEDOM  CONVENTION: 
Northern  California  Presidential  Pref- 
erence Convention,  Mission  HtghSchool, 
18th  4 Dolores,  10  am,  all  party  mem- 
bers welcome 


TREASURES:  Lowle  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology Centennial  Exhibit,  KroeberHall, 
UC,  Bkly,  10  am  - 5 pm,  50?,  other  days 


MIME  CROUPE:  "The  FarceoIPatelln,- 
Garfield  Square,  Harrison  4 25th,  noon 


ASHRAM:  Meditation,  2650  Fulton,  7'J0 
pm.  752-7247 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti- Draft 
Union,  2-6  pm,  1703  Grove  St.  Bklv 
845-2470 


WINE-TASTING;  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  302-9578 


LECTURE:  Hypnosis,  ESP,  Phenomeno- 
logy, Institute  of  Applied  Hypnosis,  961 
Moraga  Rd.,  Lafayelle, 8-9pm, 284-5850 


HOOT:  Freight  4 Salvage  Coffeehouse, 
7 pm  - 3 am,  1827  San  Pablo.  Bkly 
548-1761 


SvM4Ay 


POETRY:  Class  In  techniques.  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718 


AUGUST  4 


WORKSHOP:  Draft  Resistance  4 Non- 
violence, w/Steve  Blschoff,  2725  Chan- 
nlng,  Bkly,  7:30  pm 


WORKSHOP:  Building  communes  - 

Theory'  4 Practice  of  Non- violent  Living 
w/  Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson, 
2023  Parker,  »A,  Bkly,  7:30pm,  843-0503 


FOLK  DANCING:  Evory  Sunday  aitor- 
noon,  on  the  lawn,  Fimston  Field  Park, 
Chestnut  Street 
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MoKdAV 

AUGUST  5 


JAZZ  PROGRAM:  Stern  Grove,  2 pm 


AUGUST  1 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Iron  Butterfly, 

Canned  Heat.  Initial  Shock,  Market  4 CONCERT:  Pop  classics.  SF  Symphony, 
Van  Ness,  9 pro,  $3  Music  Concourse,  Golden  Gate  Park, 

1:30  pro 

PLAY:  Golden  West  Players,  Tbornlon 

Wilder's  -Skin  of  Our  Teeth,"  Ulloa  DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Grammar  School  Auditorium,  8 pm,  Graham,  All  Saints  Church.  1350  Waller, 
Sl-50,  students  $1,  731-1900  8_io  pm,  863-9718 


HOOT:  l/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 


WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-0578 


LECTURE:  "Aspects  of  Post-war  Amer- 
ican Fiction:  Or,  What  Was  Norman 
Mailer  Doing  on  the  Parapet?,"  Tony 
Tanner.  King's  College, Cambridge, 8:15 
pm,  145  Dwindle  Hall,  UC,  Bkly 


POETRY:  Class  in  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718 


MIME  TROUPE:  “Patelln,"  Golden  Gate 
Park  Panhandle,  2 pm,  "Ruzzante,"  Jolin 
McLaren  Park,  VlSItadon  4 Hahn  Sts,, 


SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  San 
F ranclsco  Public  Library,  "Tho  Weapons 
of  Gordon  Parks,"  "TheGamo,"  starring 
Negro  4 Puerto  Rican  tecnagors,  "Mal- 
colm X:  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  "O 
Dem  Watermelons,"  films  by  San  Fran- 
cisco filmmakers,  cartoons,  art  films, 
Excelsior  branch,  4400  Mission,  558- 
4798,  7:30  pm 


MEHER  BABA:  Readings,  lUlh floor,  Stu- 
dent Union,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm 


I 


TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  4 TANTRA:  Class, 
the  Vajrayana  Society,  East  of  tho  Sun, 
3850  - 23rd  St.,  7:30  pm,  824-2571 


MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 


WORKSHOP:  American  Society:  Radical 
Critiques  4 Utopian  Possibilities,  w/ 
Charles  Webel,  104  Barrows  Hall,  UC, 
Bkly,  7:30  pm 


$ 
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AUGUST  6 


I 

A 
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SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  San 
Francisco  Public  Library  (See  Ustlng 
Monday,  August  5),  Mission  branch.  24th 
4 Bartlett.  558-4183,  7:30  pm 
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DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Berkeley  Anti-Draft 
Union,  2-0  pm,  1703  Grove  St.,  Bkly. 
845-2470 


DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-6976,  War  Resister's  League 


F REIGHT  4 SALVAGE:  Now  coffeehouse, 
featuring  Dementia,  9 pm,  1827  San 
Pablo.  Bkly,  548-1761 


POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-0718 


WORKSHOP:  Organizing  In  the  white 
community,  w/Marshall  Policy,  1017 
Spruce,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  845-0890 


SPANISH  FESTIVAL:  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  sponsors  Ferla  do  Artes,  with 
Casa  lltspanta  de  Bellas  Artes,  flamenco 
dancers,  marlachl,  Phllllplnc  dancers 
and  Spanish  poetry  readings,  11  am  on, 
Garfield  Park,  25th  4 Harrison.  285- 
2173 


CONTINUOUS 

FREIGHT  4 SALVAGECOFFEEIIOUSE: 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coficos, 
teas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  guitar, 
whatever,  always  something  happening, 
7 pm  - 12,  Mon.-Thurs.,  7 pm  - 3 am, 
Friday  4 Saturday,  Sun,  2 pm  - 12, 
1827  San  Pablo,  2 blocks  north  of  Uni- 
versity, Bkly,  548-1761 


HAROLD  LAVIGNE:  Bruno's  Callory, 
1347  Polk,  3-0  pin,  Mon-Sal,  oils,  water- 
colors 


JAZZ  CONCERT:  Music  Concourse, 
Golden  Gale  Park,  featuring  members  of 
the  Jazz  Action  Movement,  l pm  021- 
0068 


FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2516  Durant 
St.,  Bkly,  1 pm 


FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon 
(except  Sunday) 


% 


THINGMAKEK:  Blackllghl  paintings  and 
sculptures,  Wod-Sun,  l . 5 pm,  eves  till 
midnight,  18th  4 Dolores  (across  from 
Good  Karma) 


OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coflce,  F D Maur 
Ice  House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  560- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 


PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY:  Call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209,  for  time  4 place 


SUMMER  GROUP  SHOW:  Galerla  Van 
der  Voorl,  Ono  Jackson  Place,  033 
Batlcry,  through  August  31 


DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am  - 5 pm, 
Saturday  9 am  - 3 pm,  SF  Slate  i 
lege,  Hut  D,  1600  Holloway,  469-1668 


COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Workshop,  Frl, 
Sat,  Sun,  Tucs,  1:30  - 5 pm,  Committee 
Theater 


SPANISH  FESTIVAL:  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  sponsors  Ferla  de  Artes  (see 
listing  for  Saturday,  August  3),  11  am  on, 
Garfield  Park,  25lh 4 Harrison,  280-2173 


FRIENDSHIP:  S F.  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  048-1237 


MIME  TROUPE:  “Patelln,"  Golden  Gate 
Park  Panhandle,  2 pm.  "Ruzzante,"  John 
McLaren  Park,  VlsiUclon  4 Hahn  Sts., 
2 pm 


ROCK  CONCERT:  Speedway  Meadows, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  noon  - 5 pm,  bands 
to  he  announced,  spons  Halght-Ashbury 
Medical  Clinic 


HAIGHT  DEFENSE.  Free  people  of 
Halght-Ashbury,  meeting,  55  Colton,  a 
pm 
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Omar  Sharif 
Will  Play 
Che  Guevara  in 

20  th- Cent.  Fox 
Production 

Of  “Che!”- 
see  proof 
on  page  4 


WARHOL  SUPPORTS 
ROCKEFELLER  -p.3 


flu  Rionrs 


During  the  filming  of 
The  Appointment,  Anouk 
and  Omar  enjoyed  an  off- 
screen romance.  The  pic- 
ture over,  she  went  back 
to  her  husband,  and  he 
went  back  to  his  bridge! 


altimeter/ 

leo.  july  24— aug  23. 
this  altimeter  is  being  written 
under  the  influence  of  Vietnamese 
weed  which  is  selling  for  $15  an 
oz.  weed  is  flying  in  from  many 
places,  primarily  mexico.  keys  up 
around  $125,  with  lids  going  for 
$10— $12.  some  groovy  white  mes- 
caline caps  are  available  on  yr 
local  streetcorner  for  $3  each, 
much  indianhash  is  expected  soon, 
uncut  grams  of  acid  are  available 
for  $3800.  mace  guns  will 
shortly  be  available  for  $2.  take 
photographs  of  narcs  to  this  news- 
paper & they  will  print  the  photo 
plus  a description,  support  yr 
local  connection. 

— the  grass  prophet 


knottier  IDeefe.. 

^ tc  thp  new  Hutchins,  writing 


AMERICONG 

United  States  intelligence  officers  say 
that  since  March  they  have  received  at 
least  Uiree  reports  of  Americans  opera- 
ting with  enemy  units  south  of  Phubal, 
according  to  a story  in  the  New  York 

T*Nlneteen  year  old  Marine  Cpi.  Perry 
Gordon  of  Baldwin,  Mo.  said  that  on 
July  15,  while  on  a reconnalsance  patrol 
nine  miles  south  of  the  Phubal 
he  shot  and  killed  an  American  who  was 
operating  with  a Vletcong  unU.  The 
leader  of  the  patrol  corroborated  Gor- 
don's story.  . 

The  American  was  wearing  a dark- 
green  uniform  with  trousers  cut  off 
above  the  knee  and  a red  sash  across 
the  chest.  He  carried  a Soviet  AK-47 
rifle.  Corporal  Gordon  claims  to  have 
seen  the  American  at  a distance  of 
only  20  yards  before  the  flrefight  began. 

GURUS:  BE  COOL 

in  the  middle  Fifties  the  only  light 
in  a world  of  philistine  darkness  was 
Kobert  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Chicago,  champion  of  the 
life  of  the  mind.  His  article  in  this 
Sundays  Examicle  started  right  off  with 
the  admission  that  “for  many  years  1 
thought  student  attitudes  were  not  of 
much  importance"  Now,  however,  he  is 
coming  to  believe  that  ‘the  future  of 
all  of  us  may  depend  on  the  effort  of 
the  younger  generation  to  formulate  the 
ideals  and  Institutions  of  the  postindus- 
trial age" 


PFP  NOT  DEAD  YET 

marvin  garson 

If  the  patient  looks  dead,  feel  his  pulse.  When  the  patient 
is  a political  organization,  check  to  see  if  there  are  any 
good-looking  girls  around. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  has  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  alive  than  anyone  expected.  Close  to  a thousand  people 
came  to  the  Northern  California  nominating  convention 
Saturday,  and  a surprising  number  of  them  were  unattached 
girls  and  boys  looking  to  make  out. 


Eldridge  Cleaver  won  a majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom national  convention,  as  expected. 
Aside  from  that,  nothing  'happened". 
But  the  mere  presence  of  so  many 
people,  and  the  lively  Interest  they 
took  In  the  proceedings,  indicated  that 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  may 
be  thawing  out  after  the  six-month  deep 
freeze. 

Any  Peace  and  Freedom  registrant 
in  Northern  California  was  welcome  to 
attend  the  convention  with  one  vote. 
(A  similar  convention,  operating  under 
the  same  rules,  was  held  simultaneously 
In  Los  Angeles  for  the  Southern  part 
of  the  (state.)  Insiders  had  been  pre- 
dicting for  the  past  month  that-  only  a 
hundred  or  so  people  would  show  up, 
and  the  leadership  was  all  prepared 
to  grin  and  bear  the  embarrassment. 

The  auditorium  looked  pretty  empty 
when  the  session  began,  but  it  grew 
steadily  all  day  and  by  the  time  the 
balloting  came,  late  in  the  afternoon, 


So  here  is  the  new  Hutchins,  writing 
on  the  students  he  has  finally  made 
rnntact  with-  '...the  central  notion  ap- 
pears to  be'  creativity... some  of  their 
experiments  in  this  direction,  ( «s@g[*Uy 
those  with  drugs,  I regard  as  deplorab  e 
r hplieve  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  young  people  are  now  of  the  same 

°PHe?b  Caen,  in  the  Sunday  Punch  sec- 
tion of  the  Examicle,  gave  this  piece  of 
advice  “to  the  young  rebels:  cool  it 

for  a while."  . . . 

Okay.  Herb,  we'll  do  that.  And  when 
the  time  comes  to  heat  it  up  again, 
you’ll  let  us  know,  won't  you? 


FREE  ELECTIONS 


Saigon,  July  31  (Liberation  News  Service) 

The  much-publicized  conviction  of 

Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  peace  candidate  who 
was  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprison- 
ment last  week  for  advocating  a coalition 
with  the  Viet  Cong,  was  a public  sham. 
Mr.  Dzu's  sentence  and  that  of  Nguyen 
Truong  Con,  23-year-old  student  editor 
who  advocated  the  same  thing,  were 
actually  made  lighter  for  press  consump- 
tion. Ten  less-known  leaders  of  the 
Alliance  of  National,  Democratic  and 
Peace  Forces,  the  group  with  which  Dzu 
and  Con  worked,  were  given  death  sen- 
tences. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

One  hundred  demonstrating  firemen 
tied  up  traffic  for  nearly  an  hour  last 
Thursday  noon  at  the  busiest  intersec- 
tion In  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  firemen,  seeking  higher  pay,  were 
picketing  City  Hall  along  with  off-duty 
policemen  before  they  decided  to  march 
to  Broad  and  Market.  They  were  moved 
out  of  the  intersection  by  uniformed 
police,  apparently  without  violence.  Ray- 
mond J.  Bossert,  president  of  the' local 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  em 
phasized  later  that  no  policemen  took 
part  In  the  Illegal  part  of  the  demon- 
stration. 


A breakdown  of  the  Peace  and  Free- 

dom  convention  voting: 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Cleaver 

. . 656 

Cleaver 

. . .665 

Gregory 

. . 158 

Uncommitted 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Cleaver 

Gregory 

Uncommitted 

3 

McCarthy  (!) 

STATEWIDE  (PERCENTAGES) 

Cleaver 

. 59. 21' 

Gregory 

.S3.9r 

Uncommitted. 

I McCarthy,  . 

it  was  standing  room  only.  The  people 
came  to  check  It  out,  cast  their  votes 
for  Cleaver  and  get  back  to  work; 
serious  people,  possibly,  who  avoid 
meetings  but  take  care  of  business 
when  the  time  comes. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  a 
Cleaver  Caucus  of  several  hundred  peo- 
ple went  through  the  process  of  picking 
the  slate  of  delegates  it  would  offer 
to  the  plenary  body,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment wasn't  much  bigger  than  the  Clea- 
ver caucus.  (There  was  a Gregory  cau- 
cus and  an  Uncommitted  Caucus,  but 
they  went  largely  unnoticed.)  The  more 
votes  the  candidate  got,  the  more  dele- 
gates on  his  caucus's  slate  were  elec- 
ted to  go  to  the  national  Peace  and 
Freedom  convention.  Since  It  looked 
from  the  outset  like  Cleaver  would 
get  most  of  the  votes,  the  composition 
of  his  slate  became  a matter  of  great 
interest. 

Each  nominee  had  15  seconds  to  speak 
for  himself  at  the  microphone,  and  the 
comments  went  something  like  these: 

•Power  to  the  people,  black  power 
continued  on  page  12 


LA  Cops  Kill 
Three  Panthers 


Three  voung  blacks,  identified  by  po- 
lice as  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  were  killed  In  a close-range 
gun  duel  with  Los  Angeles  police  late 
Monday  afternoon.  Two  cops  were  woun- 
ded. 

Officers  Norman  Roberge  and  Rudy 
Limas  were  trailing  four  men  who 
“looked  like  suspects  wanted  In  some 
sort  of  crime."  When  the  cops  stopped 
the  car  at  the  corner  of  Adams  and 
Montclair  a gun  battle  broke  out.  Dead 
scene  were  Steven  Bartholomew,  21, 
and  Robert  Lawrence,  22.  Thomas  Lew- 
is, 18,  died  of  gunshot  wounds  at  Central 
Receiving  Hospital.  A fourth  black,  ten- 
tatively identified  as  Frank  Diggs,  was 
arrested  later. 

Police  said  that  'Literature  found 
in  the  car  let  them  know  they  were 
Black  Panthers." 
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WRONG  NIGGER 

'When  police  got  a tip  that  there 
going  to  be  trouble  during  a 7s 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  ,*, 
Elks  lodge  deep  In  the  Negro  seen 
of  Los  Angeles,  they  promptly  arrest 
a shaven-headed  black  militant  and  v, 
tied  him  away.  The  rally  was  dlsrunit 
anyway  when  booing  forced  Mr.  Humphr 
to  leave  the  stage  in  less  than  15  minute. 

And  an  hour  later,  the  police  learnt , 
that  the  Negro  they’d  arrested 
working  in  the  Humphrey  campaim- 
Wall  Street  Journal,  JmyjJ 

TURN  IN  DEATH  RAYS? 

New  York,  July  29 
(Liberation  News  Service) 

IBM  has  finally  done  something  goal 
for  humanity:  it  has  given  us  the  t* «. 
ty-five  dollar  death  ray  (higher  prlc^ 

If  you  want  to  create  spectacular  d. 
fects,  such  as  driving  a hole  through 
half  a dozen  human  bodies  in  a irac- 
tlon  of  a second).  It  is  already  being 
used  for  surgery  on  eyes  and  lor  cu. 
cer,  and  has  found  a number  of  engin. 
eerlng  uses.  However,  Its  developmeat 
has  been  limited  by  high  cost,  runniM 
around  $15,000  and  up.  The  best  lasers 
all  had  to  have  a gem,  such  as  tie 
ruby,  and  these  were  frequently  im. 
mersed  in  liquid  hydrogen,  which  is 
not  the  cheapest  stuff  around. 

IBM  has  now  announced  that  it  his 
found  some  ordinary  dyes  can  be  used 
in  place  of  the  jewelry  and  low  temper- 
atures. In  fact,  all  the  materials  needed 
to  make  a laser,  thanks  to  IBM’s  dis- 
coveries, cost  from  $25  to  550  A $50 
laser  has  enough  strength  to  burn  i 
hole  through  three  inches  of  Iron  plate. 
At  that  kind  of  price,  and  with  such 
effectiveness,  Congress  may  be  was- 
ting Its  time  with  anti-gun  laws  One 
the  word  gets  around,  and  people  rea- 
lize that  relatively  little  technical  com- 
petence Is  needed  to  make  your  owi 
laser,  revolutionaries  are  going  to  star 
walking  around  with  cheap  little  gadget 
(an  expensive  version  of  the  new  laser 
costing  $1100,  is  smaller  than  an  M-l 
rifle)  which  are  capable  of  blastln 
holes  through  Army  tanks  or  shootin 
down  airplanes  (or  satellites)  at  an 
distance. 

HERSHEY  S CHOICE 

(Liberation  News  Service) 

Quotation  from  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  - 
Hershey,  July  31,  1968  news  conference 
'you  wouldn’t  believe  who  would  be  th 
best  candidate  for  my  office  to  wort 
with,  but  lt  would  be  George  Wallace 
1 don’t  follow  politics  much,  but  n* 
would  make  a good  President " 
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GOP  CONVENTION: 
NATIONAL 

MASOCHISM 

lenny-glued-to-the-set 


Incompetent,  overweight  and  particularly  stupid  men 
and  women  who  are  the  Republican  Party,  were  out 
looking  for  another  shot  at  national  masochism  in 
Miami  Beach...  a town  in  such  depressed  condition 
that  Old  Jewish  women  are  mugging  Cuban  busboys. 


Besides  tfie  more  than  one  thousand 
ooUce  the  clearest  message  coming  out 
of  the  convention  came  from  a white- 
haired,  hypertensive  reactionary. 

• Nebraska  will  stay  with  Nixon  NO 
MATTER  WHAT  HAPPENS;  on  the  basis 
of  law,  order  and  morality." 

Morality?  Do  you  mean  Rockefeller's 
wl/e,  Happy? 

•Yes,  sir.  There’s  a whispering  cam- 
Daltm  going  on  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
women  will  not  have  THAT  WOMAN  In 
the  White  House." 

If  you're  Left,  start  survival  training. 
The  Republicans  need  love. 

ADd  there's  not  much  around  for  them; 
Even  the  NBC  newsmen  are  out  for  Re- 
publican blood  and  Nixon’s  ass. 

An  interview  with  the  former  Vice- 
president  Sunday  night  was  terribly 
lighted;  accenting  his  jowls  with  shadows. 
Fangs.  Nixon  the  shark. 

“We're  very  strong..”  He’s  tense. 
They  still  hate  him;  sneer  at  him; 
throw  stones  at  him;  stab  him  In  the 


chest.  He  doesn’t  look  at  his  interro- 
gator. • ..we  don’t  have  to  talk  strong.” 
talk  strong.” 

The  videotape  looxs  funny.  INCREDI- 
BLE! The  sound  and  action  are  out 
of  sync;  Nixon  is  smiling  queerly  In 
the  middle  of  his  sentences.  Sabotage. 
uPm  going  to  win.  Our  lines  are  hold- 


Eric  Sevareld,  raspy  commentator, 
character  assassin,  tried  for  a hold  on 
Nixon’s  throat:  ”He  hasn’t  won  an  elec- 
tion on  his  own  In  eighteen  years. 
He’s  scarcely  a spellbinder. 

'He  Is  for  peace  AND  for  war;  for 
IN  and  for  OUT--a  man  of  measured 


merit. 

•Nixon  Is  collecting  all  his  political 
debts.”  No  need  to  plant  suspicion. 
Tricky  Dick. 

David  Brinkley,  the  lines  of  his  boy- 
ish smile  hardening  into  cracks  around 
his  eyes,  doesn’t  like  sitting  on  a pile 
of  shit  or  being  out-analyzed  by  col- 
lege sophomores: 

•We  (the  people)  are  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  politicians  lie  and  start  wars.. 
We  have  never  been  asked  what  we 
want. 

•They  (the  politicians)  don’t  respect 
anyone  but  themselves.  The  more  they 
tax,  the  more  they  spend,  the  WORSE 
It  gets.* 

The  Republican  Party  may  have  a 
chance  to  try  to  govern  this  country. 
Will  there  be  a crackdown?  Look  at 
their  faces.  Listen  to  the  moonlighting 
airline  stewardesses  welcome  Richard 
Nixon:  “Nixon’s  the  one;  Nixon’s  the 
omy  one.” 

.Another  saboteur  slipped  through  with 
a sign:  ”NOXIN"  Maybe  another: 

•DICKI” 

Reaching,  grabbing  for  a touch  of  his 
hand.  At  the  moment  he  Is  hoisted 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  Secret  Service 
Agents,  the  nation’s  citizens  think  as 

one; 


“George!  C’mere  a second.  You 
don’t  wanna  miss  the  assassination.” 
The  hand-held  camera  follows  the  back 
of  Mr.  Nixon’s  head,  bobbing,  aiming. 

Yltalls- highlighted  Ronald  Reagen  an- 
nounced hie  candidacy,  zero.  Tlrlne. 
llnbeltovahlo 


in  the  California  delegation,  the  talk 
Is  about  double-cross,  fooling  nobody 
Rockefeller  melts  into  the  environ- 
ment, tastefully  matching  colors  as  he 
fades  away.  Not  worth  killing  lAless  you 
could  collect  the  Insurance. 

It’s  Nixon’s  life  which  seems  to  be 
In  the  greatest  danger.  Security?  Chlck- 
en-wlre  checkpoints  on  three  floors  of 
fbe  Hilton:  Nixon  headquarters.  Is  there 
any  way  to  stop  the- lone- man- with- a- 
run?  The  agitators? 

•The  menacing  spirit  casts  a long  sha- 
dow over  the  Convention.”  If  the  southern 
delegates  don’t  get  satisfaction  in  Miami, 
fneyu  be  going  home  to  support  George 
Wallace. 

The  vested  Interest,  the  powerful 
^^nk^^fAmerlc^ar^rlftingtogethe^ 
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at  the  town  hall- -the  Indians  are  mas- 
sacring lawmen  in  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land. A Negro  mayor- -what  do  they 
want?  Main  Street  America,  urbanized, 
getting  fed  up  with  the  general  state 
of  uppltyness,  Is  glumly  reaching  for 
the  whip. 

The  credentials  committee  refused  to 
hear  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
“Afro-American  Liberal  Republicans" 
who  wanted  to  be  seated  with  the  dele- 
gations. They'll  have  to  go  to  court. 
The  Republican  platform  supports  wire- 
tapping, law  and  order. 

A “Black  Caucus"  (26  black  delegates) 
wanted  four  black  men,  four  black  women 
and  two  youths  appointed  to  the  national 
committee. 

The  moderates  sweat,  helpless,  de- 
featist, paranoid- -publicity  conscious. 

General  Elsenhower  needs  no  intro- 
duction; on  tape  from  the  hospital: 

•Violence  Is  desolating  our  cities.” 
He  doesn’t  care. 

“Let  us  stand  behind  our  standard 
bearers  when  the  chips  are  down." 
Good-bye,  IKE 

Standing  ovation  In  Miami.  " ..And 
the  caissons  go  rolling  aong." 

Brooke.  Goldwater--tears.  Percy. 
Rhodes.  Cliff  Case.  Javits — his  face 
decorated  with  a Jewish  node  on  the 
right  cheek.  Llndsay--47  years  old. 
“All  communists  and  fellow  travellers.” 
--so  says  the  Wallace  Underground 

The  Republican  Party  Is  intentlonall) 
banding  the  world  over  to  communism. 
Passports  can  be  obtained  at  450  Gol- 
den  Gate,  S F. 


Who’s  Who 
For  Nelson 

todd  gltlin 

Deadly  serious  politics,  this  year  as 
ever,  are  camouflaged  In  celebrity  tinsel. 
The  country  falls  apart  but  the  show  must 
go  on,  sis  boom  bah.  And  as  each  candi- 
date gathers  around  himself  an  admiring 
array  of  culture-heroes,  the  array  says 
a good  deal  about  the  man  and  his  politics. 

“Who’s  Who  for  Rockefeller,"  reads  a 
full- page  ad  In  last  Wednesday’s  New 
York  Times.  There  are  the  has-beens, 
the  late-movie  Idols  become  stale  com- 
modities, the  official  cultural  deacons 
drenched  In  ritual  adulation:  Cannonball 
Adderly,  Marlon  Anderson,  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Cab  Calloway,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gower  Champion,  Lee  J Cobb,  Charles 
Goren,  Lionel  Hampton,  Hildegarde,  Hel- 
en Hayes,  William  Inge  (who  a couple  of 
years  ago  refused  to  permit  his  plays  to 
be  performed  In  South  Africa,  where  the 
Rockefellers  Invest),  Gordon  MacRae, 
Burgess  Meredith,  Dina  Merrill,  Otto 
Preminger,  Lloyd  Price,  Joe  Williams, 
Teresa  Wright.  For  some  people  they 
excite  memories,  many  of  them  mythical, 
of  good  times  of  Law  and  Order  and  the 
struggle  through  the  depression,  and  VE- 
Day.  Heroes  fondly  remembered,  like  the 
dream  of  a costless  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
the  dream  of  an  America  where  masters 
and  slaves  live  In  loving  harmony,  fight- 
ing for  something — anything — they  all 
believe  in.  Missing,  however,  are  Guy 
Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians. 

There  are  a few  upstarts:  Brook  Ben- 
ton, Bill  Cosby,  Troy  Donahue  (started 
up,  came  right  down),  Jill  Haworth,  Sal- 
ome Jens,  Dan  Rowan,  Andy  Warhol. 
Valerie  Solanls  hasn't  yet  declared. 

There  are  these  notables:  George  Bal- 
anchine, Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr.,  Rene  d’  Har- 
noncourt (Museum  of  Modern  Art),  Tom 
Hovlng  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art), 
Lincoln  Kir  stein  (Lincoln  Center),  Maria 
Tallchief.  In  common,  they  depend  for 
their  living  or  prestige  on  money  from  the 
Rockefeller  foundations. 


NEW  PARTY  SEEKS 
A POLITICAL  BASE 

The  following  is  a brief  report  on  a number  of  dis- 
cussions held  between  Paul  Jacobs  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  and  Marc  Raskin  and  Arthur  Waskow, 
activists  of  the  new  party  movement  which  developed 
from  the  Chicago  meeting  of  dissident  democrats  a 
few  months  ago.  Since  at  the  moment,  the  group  calls 
itself  only  the  New  Partv,  that  designation  will  bi 
used  in  this  report.  Although  Raskin  is  the  nomio.  3 
chairman  of  this  group,  he  speaks  only  provisional' 
for  it:  basically,  these  are  his  and  Waskow's  pro 
posals. 

The  basic  theory  motivating  Raskin 
and  Waskow  is  the  assumption  that  a 
crack  exists  In  the  two  party  system 
and  that  this  Is  the  time  to  widen  that 

And  then  there  are  the  athletes;  the 
times  demand  more  than  a clean  shave 
with  Gillette.  Hank  Aaron,  Orlando  Ce- 
peda,  Willie  Davis,  Gene  Fullmer,  Jim 
Gilliam,  Joe  Lapchlck,  Clyde Lovellette, 

Lennle  Moore,  Jackie  Robinson,  Dolph 
Schayes,  Jack  Stroud,  Jose  Torres,  Andy 
Varlpapa--and  (choke  up)  Dusty  Rhodes. 

Some  all-time  great  Giants  there.  And 
who  Is  Ralph  Branca’ s choice?  Is  Pee 
Wee  Reese  for  McCarthy?  Was  Ty  Cobb 
for  Coolldge?  John  McGraw  for  Woodrow 
Wilson?  Where  have  you  gone,  Ted 
Williams? 

I tried  to  find  out  whether  he’d  gone, 
perhaps,  to  Nixon  or  Humphrey.  The 
Humphrey  headquarters  In  town  didn’t 
have  a list  of  Humbert's  aflclanados. 

•There’s  Frank  Sinatra,"  the  lady  said. 

“And  there’s  Vincent  Price,  he  accom- 
panied the  Vice  President  on  his  trip  to 
California..  . Well,  you  better  not  say  that 
he  endorsed  Humphrey,  but  he  DID 
accompany  him.  And  Trim  Lopez,  he  was 
at  the  airport."  She  didn’t  know  whether 
the  Supremes  had  Joined  the  bandwagon. 

Nixon  headquarters  didn’t  have  a list 
either.  “We  haven't  gone  into  that  phase 
of  the  campaign,”  a Nixon  lady  explained. 

Anyway,  no  one  seems  to  have  Muham- 
med  All,  or  Bob  Dylan.  Dustin  Hoffman 
endorses  Summer  of  Support,  and  Marlon 
Brando  digs  the  Black  Panthers.  Bogart 
and  Jimmy  Dean  and  Che  are  dead,  the 
Beatles  and  Fidel  Castro  are  foreigners, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heroes  may  be  sitting 

this  one  out.  - • 
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crack  to  the  left.  They  believe  the 
New  Party  Is  now  on  the  American 
scene  to  stay,  even  If  McCarthy  gets 
the  Democratic  Party  nomination,  al- 
though they  know  It  will  get  a much 
larger  vote  If  he  Is  denied  the  nomina- 
tion. The  New  Party  will  direct  Itself 
to  the  working  class,  to  whom,  In  Its 
opinion,  only  George  Wallace  Is  speaking 
now;  to  minority  groups  concerned,  fun- 
damentally, with  developing  their  own 
consciousness;  to  the  educated  upper 
class  and  to  the  radical  farmers. 

The  New  Party  program  Itself  Is 
not  yet  clearly  defined  although  It  falls 
under  certain  general  propositions.  On 
the  specific  question  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  New  Party  calls  for  with- 
drawal. On  such  Issues  as  “Free  Huey" 
the  New  Party  takes  the  position  that 
It  will  call  for  a radical  reconstructive 
critique  of  the  entire  court  system; 
that  It  would  support  a demand  for 
the  retrial  of  black  prisoners  and  demand 
the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  court 
system.  But,  although  It  has  little  or 
no  difficulty  with  much  of  the  Panther 
program,  It  Is  uncertain,  at  least  at 
present,  about  supporting  the  “Free 
Huey”  slogan. 

Its  more  general  politics  fall  Into 
three  main  categories: 

1.  The  politics  of  service,  conceived 
of  as  the  development  of  para- govern- 
mental structures  by  the  New  Party 
to  function  In  those  areas  where  gov- 
ernment today  Is  either  absent  or  does 
not  function  In  the  Interests  of  the 
concerned  group. 

2.  The  politics  of  confrontation.  The 
purpose  of  such  politics  Is  to  change 


From  The  Other  Side  Of  The  Tracks 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  FIGHT 


julius  Jester 

(Liberation  News  Service/Guardian) 

July  23,  1908  will  have  to  go  down  in 
the  history  of  the  black  revolutionary  strug- 
gle as  a day  of  even  more  importance 
than  July  25,  1967  (Detroit)  and  Aug.  11, 
1965  (Watts).  It  was  on  Tuesday  night, 
July  23,  that  a small  group  of  black  men 
set  up  an  ambush  for  the  police  in  the 
streets  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  set  it 
well  and  carefully:  "...there  were  telephone 
complaints  about  an  abandoned,  stripped 
white  Cadillac  left  on  Beulah  St.,"  wrote 
the  New  York  Post's  Jimmy  Breslin.  "The 
police  tow  truck  came  up  to  the  Cadillac, 
shots  came  from  three  directions.  The  dri- 
ver was  a civilian  employee.  He  was  not 
hit.  He  was  doing  what  they  wanted  him 
to  do,  radio  for  help.  They  would  use 
their  aim  later." 

The  police  responded  to  the  call  for  help, 
"and  the  first  three  cars  pulled  in  and 
stopped.  There  was  no  shooting.  The  cops 
jumped  out.  Right  away,  heavy  firing  star- 
ted... Louis  Golonka  sprang  up  and  started 
running.  Running  in  his  black  cop's  shoes 
to  make  the  corner,  and  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  a stride  when  they  got  him  and 
he  went  down  on  his  face.  Willard  Wolff 
came  away  from  the  wall  and  ran  toward 
Golanka.  He  was  almost  to  Golonka  when 
he  was  hit  and  went  down.  He  did  not  move. 
Leroy  Jones,  a lieutenant,  came  after  the 
two  of  them  and  people  were  yelling  at 
him,  but  Jones  couldn't  hear  them  in  the 
noise  and  he  was  running  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  he  fell  on  his  face 
and  died  alongside  a mailbox." 

In  fifteen  minutes  it  was  all  over.  Three 
cops  were  dead  and  fourteen  wounded. 
Seven  blacks  died  and  one  was  wounded. 

Of  those  blacks  killed,  four  were  believed 
to  have  been  guerrillas.  The  other  three 
were  fair  game  for  the  cops  who  killed 
them. 

In  military  terms,  it  was  a clear  vic- 
tory for  the  guerrillas.  The  police  suf- 
fered 17  casualties.  The  black  community, 
seven.  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  quickly  rounded 
up  some  of  the  best-known  black  nation- 
alists in  town.  He  was  in  trouble  and  had 
to  arrest  somebody  in  a hurry.  One  of  the 
nationalists,  Fred  Ahmed  Evans,  claims 
that  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  group 
who  carried  out  the  ambush.  That  may 
be.  But  then  again,  it  may  not.  There 
was  no  political  need  for  Evans  to  volun- 
teer any  information  to  the  police.  The 
deed  had  been  done  and  it  spoke  eloquent- 
ly for  itself.  Politically,  it  would’ve  been 
wiser  for  Evans  to  yell,-  “Fra raeup!”  But 
maybe  the  brother's  on  an  ego  trip. 

Carl  Stokes  handled  the  overall  situa- 
tion very  well.  His  purpose  for  being  in 
office  was  to  keep  "those  people"  in  line 
and  in  circumstances  which  would  have 
sent  a white  mayor  into  a panic,  Stokes 
showed  that  he  could  keep  “those  people" 
in  line.  Although  he'd  had  the  Governor 
call  up  the  National  Guard,  he  decided 
against  immediately  putting  the  Guard  in 
the  black  community.  Instead  he  called 
together  every  Negro  who  had  ever  ap- 
plied the  name  leader  to  himself  and  put 
upon  them  and  the  Negro  policeman  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  ghetto  quiet. 

It  was  a gamble,  and  it  worked  to  a great- 
er degree  than  Stoke’s  white  bosses  had 
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anticipated.  Although  there  were  some  burn- 
ings and  liberating  of  stores  (looting)  the 
night  following  the  ambush,  the  people 
did  not  take  to  the  streets  as  they  would 
have  had  the  Guard  been  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

This  ploy  of  Stoke’s  is  likely  to  be  picked 
up  rapidly  by  mayors  from  coast  to  coast. 
Instead  of  the  colonial  power  using  its  own 
troops  to  police  the  native  quarters,  how 
much  better  it  is  to  let  the  natives  po- 
lice themselves.  And,  it  is  a move  which 
the  ideology  of  the  black  movement  has 
laid  the  groundwork  for.  It  is  a move 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  “everybody-black-is  -a-brother” 
position.  It  is  a move  which  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  calls  for  unity  based  on 
blackness  rather  than  unity  based  on  class 
and  ideology.  A black  cop  firing  his  gun 
at  black  people  cannot  be  considered  a 
brother.  A black  nationalist,  a black  minis- 
ter or  black  political  figure  who  walks  the 
streets  of  the  community  and  tells  the 
people  that  fighting  back  is  not  the  way 
is  not  a brother.  A brother  has  one  mes- 
sage and  one  message  only- -the  best  way 
to  fight. 

Under  the  guise  of  black  unity,  the  black 
community  is  being  divided.  Under  the 
guise  of  brotherhood  and  togetherness,  one 
segment  of  the  community  is  going  to  be 
used  to  police  and  oppress  the  other  seg- 
ment. And  the  ideological  framework  for 
this  was  laid  by  those  who  follow  the 
Carmichael  line--“Every  Negro  is  a po- 


tential black  man."  How  much  more  tr 
is  Rap  Brown's  statement-- "Every  n 'Ue 
is  a potential  traitor.  Every  black  man™ 
a potential  revolutionary." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cadre  which 
planned  and  carried  out  the  ambush  have 
also  done  their  political  homework  and  ar 
carrying  it  into  the  community.  ^ a* 
urban  situation,  a guerrilla  unit  cannot 
survive  unless  it  is  simultaneously  educa. 
ting  the  people  politically  and  thereby gain*. 
ing  their  material  support.  The  battle  is 
not  against  the  cops.  It  is  against  a sys- 
tern  which  has  created  political  and  econo- 
mic  institutions  whose  sole  aims  are  the 
oppression,  degradation  and  exploitation 
of  everyone.  Cops  are  only  an  instrument 
of  that  system  and  have  to  be  fought  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  instruments. 
They  are  not  the  target,  however.  They 
are  merely  there  to  guard  the  target, 

That  there  is  a basis  within  the  people 
for  understanding  the  necessity  and  dyna- 
mics  of  revolution,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
The  New  York  Post  (July  24)  reports 
an  incident  where  the  police  were  trying 
to  chase  some  small  boys  off  the  street 
so  they  wouldn't  get  hit  by  any  stray 
bullets  from  the  guns  of  the  guerrillas. 
One  of  the  boys  told  the  cops  "...they’re 
(the  guerrillas)  not  after  us."  On  that 
kind  of  understanding,  a great  and  lasting 
revolutionary  movement  can  be  built,  pro- 
vided that  we  know  what  we  want  to 
build  and  what  the  necessary  tools  are 
for  the  building. 
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August  2,  1968 


Hr.  Todd  Gltlin,  Editor, 

San  Francisco  Express  Times, 

15  Lafayette  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Dear  Hr.  Gltlin: 

fc,2  your  1®ttar  concerning  our  forthcoming 
hlsBrt  ni  ? Ch0  • '•  sy  Bartlett  will  produce  the  film, 

of  Ernest°  (Che)  Guevara.  It 

"The  Rothon  f bi  *ichard  Fletcher,  who  recently  completed 
1 ? Strangler  and  previously  directed  "Doctor  Do- 
llttlo  and  Fantastic  Voyage,"  among  other  major  productions. 

ss;rs;tf  ■ s"'"1'  ** «» 

prlre-3lnnI^3no»r?ft,.SCr!enplay  M8S  wrltt0n  by  David  Karp, 

Sho  moat  ls!  “u  tolevl3lor>  and  radio  writer, 

si  AE323  » tLTt^SSr 

I trust  the  above  information  will  be  of  use  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

’'Frank  Nelli 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TD(£-S 


EXCLUSIVE:  DAY-BY-DAY  STORY 


The  night  of  the  29th,  a clash  between 
students  of  Preparatory  School  Number 
3 and  riot  squads  In  the  Zocalo  blew  up 
Into  little  short  of  war.  Molotov  cock- 
tails, tear  gas,  rocks,  clubs,  sticks.  A 
bus  was  burned.  The  battle  lasted  four 
hours  and  at  one  In  the  morning  the  army 
was  called  In.  A bazooka  was  used  to 
break  down  the  door  of  Preparatory 
School  Number  3,  occupied  at  that  time 
by  the  students.  It  was  taken  over  by  the 
army.  Tanks  and  bayonets  were  every- 
where. By  this  time  there  were  many 
seriously  wounded  among  both  students 
and  authorities.  Six  hundred  students 
were  arrested  that  night  alone. 

In  the  National  University,  In  the  School 
of  Humanities,  a general  assembly  was 
attended  by  almost  the  entire  student 
body.  A stoppage  of  classes  was  agreed 
upon,  with  continuous  debates,  and  the 
students  asked  their  professors  to  give 
them  lectures  on  the  French  uprising  of 
May  and  June,  the  Columbia  strike,  and 
other  recent  student  revolts.  Fighting 
commissions  were  formed;  brigades 
were  assigned  to  propaganda,  finances, 
political  action,  medical  aid,  etc. 

(Medical  students  at  the  University 
who  tried  to  aid  wounded  students  were 
clubbed  and  arrested  for  trying  to  Inter- 
fere. The  Red  Cross  workers  suffered 
the  same  fate  and  It  Is  said  one  of  them 
was  killed.  The  repression  makes  ab- 
solute body-counts  Impossible;  the  gov- 
ernment seems  at  all  costs  Intent  on 
preserving  their  Image  of  ‘a  sunny  Mex- 
ico" for  their  Olympic  visitors.) 

Although  the  press  campaign  has  made 
It  almost  Impossible  for  people  outside 
the  capital  city  (to  say  nothing  of  foreign 


OF  MEXICAN  STUDENT 


Read  this  carefully,  because  it's  the  only  report 
ou’re  likely  to  see  on  what  actually  happened  in 
'Mexico  City  last  week.  The  author  had  a lot  of  trouble 
getting  it  out  of  the  country,  but  hopes  to  be  able 
[to  send  more  material  on  later  developments. 


nesto  viva 

eclal  to  the  Express  Times 
EX1CO  CITY,  JULY  30)  The  last 
r days  have  seen  the  most  devasta- 
g manifestations  of  violence  since  the 
us  railway  and  electrical  workers’ 
Ike  which  paralyzed  the  country  for 
Jit  days  ln  1958.  This  time  the 
ituous  and  humiliating  Olympic  prepar- 
ations provided  a reason  for  the  violence. 
A demonstration  of  solidarity  with  the 
ftuban  revolutionaries  on  the  anniversary 
ol  the  26th  of  July,  was  the  pretext, 
and  the  students  In  Mexico  City  were 
the  main  actors  in  the  drama. 


ANO  DEL  RIDICULO  OLIMPICO 


I While  many  of  Mexico  City’s  neigh- 
borhoods are  without  running  water,  and 
the  general  living  conditions  in  half  of 
them  are  completely  Intolerable,  the 
Country  Is  spending  millions  of  pesos 
on  perparatlons  for  the  1968  Olympics 
jfcbe  held  here  In  October.  The  constant 
jho  > of  Ill-spent  funds  Is  a dally  humlli- 
Blon.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  several 
jctions  of  the  left  have  demonstrations 
other  actions  planned  for  October, 
repressive  elements  of  the  government 
Sprced  premature  riots  this  week.  A 
brief  outline  of  events  follows. 

■ On  July  26,  the  CNED  (Central  Naclo- 
nai  de  Estudiantes  Democratlcos,  a 
■Communist  Party  group)  organized  a 
march  for  solidarity  with  Cuba.  The 
FNET  (Federaclon  Nacional  de  Estudl- 
“tes  Tecnlcos,  a right-wing  government 
student  organization)  held  its  own  march 
the  came  day.  Their  expressed  reason 
jor  demonstrating  was  In  protest  for  an 
Incident  on  Tuesday,  July  23,  In  which 
riot  squad  had  entered  Vocational 


^hool  No.  5,  Injuring  several  students 
•and  teachers  and  killing  one  student, 
authoritative  sources  say  that  there 
had  been  some  trouble  in  Vocational 
gchool  No.  2,  and  the  riot  squad  was 
101  entered,  the  wrong  school. 
U informed  sources,  however,  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  that  the  obvious  reason 
•ar  the  FNEPs  march  was  to  draw 
''i^tion  away  from  the  march  offering 
solidarity  with  the  Cuban  Revolution, 
both  marches  took  place  in  the  center 
Mexico  city.  Things  progressed  In 
k “ore  or  less  orderly  fashion,  until 
Poiv£Uk  ?f  students  ^om  the  National 
thp  ? Institute  decided  to  go  to 

the  pT^,0  (central  square  bordered  by 
bunnin  xdenUal  Palace  other  public 
6s)  to  protest  more  forcpfully 

r 


over  the  violence  which  took  place  at 
Vocational  School  No.  5 The  FNET 
tried  to  control  this  but  the  polytech- 
nlcal  students  succeeded  In  getting  to 
.the  Zocalo. 

In  the  city’s  central  square,  the  blood- 
bath began.  Riot  squads  began  beating  the 
students,  leaving  many  of  them  uncons- 
cious on  the  streets.  Onlookers  immedi- 
ately took  the  students’  side,  and  began 
throwing  flowerpots  and  rocks,  etc.,  at 
the  police.  This  public  solidarity  with 
the  students  seems  a constant  as  regards 
ON-THE-SPOT  INCIDENTS  (the  witnes- 
sing of  actual  violence,  moments  In 
which  cars  were  stopped  and  people  asked 
for  money  and  aid,  etc.).  But  the  totaUy 
distorted  press  campaign  now  has  the 
mass  of  public  opinion  against  the  student 
protest. 

All  during  the  afternoon  of  July  26, 
the  students — In  various  factions- -and 
the  police  and  riot  squads  battled  back 
and  forth  between  the  Zocalo  and  Himl- 
ciclo  Juarez,  a monument  ontheAvenldo 
Juarez  some  15  blocks  away.  At  one  point 
a number  of  windows  were  broken  In  the 
elegant  shops  along  the  Avenlda  Juarez; 
some  damage  and  looting  took  place. 
Later,  near  the  Zocalo,  the  police  con- 
fused a group  of  students  leaving  their 
classes  at  the  Preparatory  School  No.  3 
with  demonstrators,  and  began  stoning 
and  beating  them.  The  students  took  that 
as  a signal  to  begin  blocking  the  streets; 
they  occupied  city  buses  and  forced  them 
to  park  sideways,  blocking  off  traffic 
on  several  main  arteries.  They  burned 
two  buses  as  well.  The  toll  of  the  first 
day:  500  students  wounded,  4 in  a state 
of  coma,  3 dead,  and  300  arrested. 

That  night  the  School  of  Economics  at 
the  National  Polytechnlcal  Institute  and 
the  Preparatory  School  No.  3 went  on 
strike  protesting  the  brutality  of  the  riot 
squads.  It  was  too  late  for  the  event  to 
have  made  the  newspapers.  The  govern- 
ment occupied  the  Communist  Party 
headquarters,  as  well  as  entering  many 
private  homesandmaklnglndlscrimlnate 
arrests. 

The  morning  of  July  27  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  what  may  be  among  the  most 
completely  fascist  news  campaign  In 
recent  times.  The  newspapers — from 
rightist  to  “liberal” --chalked  the  vio- 
lence up  to  a "Communist  plot,"  accused 
the  Cuban  Embassy  of  support,  and  ac- 
cused Cubans  of  having  taken  part  In  the 
demonstrations.  All  deaths  were  denied. 
The  radio  gave  news  of  the  violence, 
but  also  In  a biased  and  partial  manner. 


^ FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


REVOLT 


Vocational  School  No.  5 Joined  the  strike, 
a great  number  of  students  from  all 
over  the  city  went  to  the  Polytechnlcal 
Institute  to  discuss  future  plans,  confis- 
cate buses,  etc. 

Sunday  the  28th  saw  no  change  In  the 
situation,  and  no  public  action. 

On  Monday  July  29,  all  the  vocational 
and  pre- vocational  schools  (equivalent  to 
technical  high  schools  and  junior  highs) 
In  the  city  Joined  the  general  strike.  All 
the  preparatory  (pre-unlverslty) schools 
joined  too,  with  the  exception  of  Number 
t,  and  Number  6.  Preparatory  School 
Number  7 blocked  off  the  Vlga,  a main 
artery  of  the  city,  with  25  buses  Uber- 
e rated  by  them.  Vocational  School  Num- 
ber 7 sectioned  off  the  whole  Monualco 
area.  Preparatory  School  Number  3 was 
also  controlled  by  the  students.  A gen- 
eral meeting  was  called  that  afternoon 
In  the  Zocalo  to  protest  riot  squad  bru- 
tality. The  Zocalo  was  occupied  by  troops 
and  riot  squads,  however,  and  the  dem- 
onstration never  took  place. 

The  students,  frustrated  In  their  plans 
to  demonstrate,  began  taking  over  buses 
and  occupying — for  brief  times — differ- 
ent parts  of  the  center  of  the  city.  Forty 
buses  were  liberated,  streets  were 
closed  off,  and  a great  deal  of  damage 
was  done.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that, 
contrary  to  recent  experience  In  France 
and  the  United  States  (as  well  as  other 
parts  of  Latin  America)  the  violence  was 
squelched  before  any  Individual  student 
leaders  emerged.  Different  schools  and 
groups  followed  their  more  militant 
leaders,  but  the  violence  as  a whole 
wasn’t  allowed  to  run  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  outstanding  spokesmen. 


countries)  to  know  the  full  extent  of  what 
has  happened,  word  has  been  received 
that  students  In  the  state  of  Tabasco 
burned  the  PRI  building  (Partldo  Revo- 
luclonarlo  Instltuclonal — Mexico’s  offi- 
cial party)  In  solidarity.  Four  buses  of 
students  from  the  state  of  Puebla,  head- 
ing for  the  city,  were  detained. 

The  tone  of  the  riots  Is  totally  anti- 
government.  There  are  cries  for  • social- 
ism" without  much  real  knowledge  of 
what  that  means. 

Specific  student  demands  are:  removal 
of  the  police  chief  and  disbanding  of  the 
riot  squads. 

Rumors  Involve  students  from  France 
and  elsewhere  who,  It  Is  said,  came  to 
organize  the  riots.  No  evidence  has  been 
produced  so  far.  A French  student  was 
seen  In  Preparatory  School  Number  3 
and  helped  maintain  the  resistance  there; 
he  said  he  had  been  at  the  Sorbonne  In 
May,  but  was  In  Mexico  as  a tourist. 
Several  other  foreigners  have  been  ar- 
rested and  are  still  In  prison:  William 
Rosado  from  Puerto  Rico,  Raul  Patricio 
Pobleto  of  Chile,  and  Mika  Seeger  (Pete 
Seeger’s  daughter)  from  the  United 
States. 

As  far  as  Informed  sources  can  tell,. 
70  students  have  been  Indicted.  A con- 
servative estimate  of  the  death  tally 
puts  it  at  20  for  the  students,  and  at  least 
5 for  the  police. 

A general  meeting  of  students  has  been 
called  for  August  2.  As  of  now  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  support  from 
workers,  but  the  students  are  angry;  all 
over  the  city  they  are  shouting  and 
painting  their  new  slogans:  “NO  QUER- 
EMOS  OLIMPIADAS’  (We  Don’t  Want 
Olympics),  “PRENSA  VENDIDA"  (Sellout 
Press),  •GRANADEROSASESINOS’  (The 
Riot  Squad  are  Killers),  and  “VIVAN 
LOS  ESTUDIANTES  " 

In  a city  filled  with  secret  police, 
students  left  the  meetings  and  debates 
to  make  contacts  and  beg  us  to  see  that 
the  truth  of  their  struggle  reaches  their 
brothers  North  of  the  Border. 


Students  Attack  University; 


Rejects  Riot  in  Mexico  City 


ellls  pines 

(Ed.  note:  The  author  has  just  returned 
from  a three- month  stay  In  Mexico) 

Prior  to  the  earthquake  of  August 
In  Mexico  City  had  been  a small  tremor 
In  July.  There  were  a few  uneasy  mo- 
ments In  the  cafes  of  the  Zona  Rosa. 
But  steadiness  returned  to  the  light- 
skinned  hands  around  cups  of  capuc- 
clno.  The  tremor  stopped,  and  an  astro- 
loglst  predicted  a great  quake  would 
come  by  the  following  Saturday. 

Likewise  a premonitory  reading  might 
have  been  taken  on  the  political  seis- 
mograph the  first  weeks  of  July.  With- 
in two  weeks  of  time,  there  had  been 
two  small  but  Insignificant  outbreaks  of 
students  that  heralded  the  larger  dis- 
orders at  the  end  of  the  month. 


On  the  evening  of  July  10th,  tnose 
preparatory  students  who  had  been  re- 
jected from  the  University  of  Mexico 
came  to  University  City,  armed  with 
clubs  and  ready  to  take  Issue  with  higher 
education's  principle  of  selection.  The 
action,  loosely  backed  by  the  student 
leftist  group  on  campus,  consisted  of 
Indiscriminate  attacks  on  those  members 
of  the  university  community  about  the 
campus  that  evening. 

In  defense  male  students  walked  the  ■ 
school  grounds  armed  either  with  their  I 
belts  or  clubs  of  their  own.  Among  W 
Mexican  students,  who  are  vaguely  anti- 
American  tut  largely  apolitical,  was  | 
a feeling  of  uneasiness  A rehearsal  I 
of  Samuel  Beckett's  ENDGAME  was  " 
continued  on  page  17  g 
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FBI  AGENTS  FINGER  HOC 
IN  LETTER  TO  HIS  BOSS 


MARK  LANE 

several  Special  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
assigned  to  the  Los  Angeles  Of- 
fice have  recently  called  for  the 
Removal  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
the  Bureau’s  director.  In  an  eight 
page  single  spaced  letter,  written 

on  F.B.I.  stationary,  the  agents 

related  numerous  acts  of  betrayal 
and  Incompetence. 

The  four  thousand,  five  hundred 
word  document  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark.  It  reveals  al- 
most Incredible  cupidity  and  In- 
competence by  those  In  control  of 
the  Bureau  and  states  that  those 
tn  charge  are  alcoholics,  perju- 
rers and  blackmailers. 

The  document,  probably  unpre- 
cedented In  the  history  of  the 
F.B.I.,  discloses  Inside  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  Bureau’s  many 
failures  In  Important  cases  over 
the  years. 

The  letter  states  that  various 
officials  within  the  FBI  Instructed 
agents  to  make  false  statements 
under  oath  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  a 
hearing  Involving  former  Special 
Agent  William  Turner  who  Is  now 
a staff  writer  for  Ramparts  Mag- 
azine. 

On  this  question  the  agents 
concluded  “while  we  do  not  fully 
agree  with  the  various  writings 
of  Turner  or  the  methods  he  has 
chosen  to  strike  back  at  Hoover 
and  these  people,  we  do  know  he 
was  terribly  wronged  by  the  FBI 
through  Grapp  (Wesley  G.  Grapp, 
Special  Agent  In  Charge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Office)  and  'others  at 
Hoover's  direction." 

Yet  despite  this  disclaimer  the 
document  attacks  upon  Hoover 
and  his  associates  In  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  PBI  by  the  agents 
are  far  more  virulent  and  savage 
than  any  comments  published  by 
Turner  or  any  other  critic  of  the 
FBI 

The  letter  begins  witn  a sum- 
matlon: 

•Hoover  lives  in  me  past, 
dreams  of  days  of  Dllllnger, 
Pretty  Boy  Floyd  and  others;  Is 
surrounded  by  aged  or  Incom- 
petent men  who  have  spent  their 
careers  looking  backward  and 
telling  Hoover  what  he  wants  to 
hear.  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 


and  his  brother,  then  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  plan- 
ned to  retire  Hoover  on  his  7«h 
birthday  (January  1,  1 965)  but  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy saved  his  Job.  President 

Lyndon  a Johnson  seriously  con- 
sidered replacing  Hoover.  Hoov- 
er has  stated  that  the  Presidents 
first  request  after  taking  over  the 
White  House  was  for  about  1,200 
dossiers  from  confidential  FBI 
files  on  Johnson’s  political  ad- 
versaries, and  the  number  has 
increased  since  that  time.  I am 
sure  you  know  this  is  blackmail. 
Hoover  promptly  sold  out  our 
organization  and  his  Integrity  to 
stay  In  power. 

•Hoover  has  long  been  in  poli- 
tics, coming  out  more  openly  In 
recent  years  to  the  disenchant- 
ment of  millions  of  Americans. 
For  example,  he  “cleared"  Walt- 
er Jenkins,  top  LBJ  aide  found  in 
homosexual  contact  in  a Washing- 
ton YMCA  In  1964,  and  even  sent 
Jenkins  flowers  and  a note  (which 
he  later  lied  about)  and  even  sent 
a top  aide  to  assist  Jenkins  in  in- 
terrogation by  FBI  agents.  He 
later  bitterly  criticized  the 
Washington  Police  Department 
for  Jenkins’  arrest,  convincing 
many  FBI  employees  to  wonder 
anew  about  Hoover’s  homosexual 
Inclinations." 

The  agents  invited  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice into  the  many  serious  allega- 
tions contained  in  their  report. 

They  wrote  “I  want  to  assure 
you  that  an  Investigation  on  your 
part  will  disclose  every  word  to 
be  true.  Our  strong  loyalty  to  our 
country  and  Interest  In  what  be- 
comes of  our  organization  in  the 
future  prompts  us  to  report  to  you 
certain  background  information 
regarding  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  dir- 
ector of  the  FBI," 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing 
story  of  F.B.I.  mismanagement 
relates  to  the  kidnapping  of  Ken- 
neth John  Young  in  Los  Angeles 
last  year.  Ransom  in  the  amount 
of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars 
was  paid  to  the  kidnapper  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  FBI. 
Yet  the  kidnapper  escaped  from 
the  scene  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
apprehended. 

This  vignette  has  not  yet  been 
presented  by  ABC-TV  in  its 
series  starring  Efrem  Zimbalist. 


The  LOS  Angeies  agents  recount 
the  tragedy/comedy  In  this 
fashion:  . , . . 

•He  (Grapp)  very  badly  botched 
the  Kenneth  John  Young  kidnap- 
ping case  here  In  Los  Angeles 
which  occurred  April  2,  1967. 
$250,000  ransom  was  paid  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  victim,  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  F.B.I. 
Grapp’s  supervision  was  incred- 
ibly stupid.  A taxicab  used  as 
cover  In  the  payoff  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  kidnapper  and  he  was 
lost.  Grapp  became  hysterical  at 
this  point,  tied  up  radio  traffic 
with  his  obscenities,  and  Instruc- 
tions could  not  be  gotten  to  sur- 
rounding agents  In  time  to  follow 
and  apprehend  the  kidnapper  after 
release  of  the  victim.  Millions  of 
dollars  may  be  spent  before  tills 
case  Is  ever  solved.  Gale,  men- 
tioned above,  was  sent  to  help 
direct  the  case,  but  he  Is  held  In 
as  high  contempt  by  the  agents  as 
Is  Grapp.  Hoover  reportedly 
threatened  both  Grapp  and  Gale 
if  the  case  is  not  solved,  adding 
further  Incentive  for  the  agents 
NOT  to  solve  it.  Unfortunately, 
Hoover  and  Grapp  refused  to  tell 
the  Chief  of  Police  in  Beverly 
Hills,  where  the  kidnapping  oc- 
curred, about  the  case,  hoping  for 
a quick  solution  and  a grab  of  all 
the  publicity.  Now  the  Chief  re- 
fuses to  touch  the  case,  rightfully 
so,  even  though  there  Is  no  F.B.I. 
jurisdiction  since  no  state  lines 
were  crossed  and  the  kidnapping 
victim  was  not  harmed." 

Recently,  various  transcripts 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Warren 
Commission  were  declassified. 
They  reveal  that  there  were  re- 
peated and  serious  discussions 
among  the  Commission  members 
regarding  leaks  to  the  press. 

On  June  4,  1964,  one  Commis- 
sion member,  Congressman  Ger- 


ald Ford,  opened  the  meeting  by 
complaining  “ of  news  stories  that 
have  recently  appeared  In  the 
press  throughout  the  country.  1 
don’t  know  where  these  writers 
have  obtained  their  information." 

Ford  quoted  one  newspaper 
story  to  the  effect  that  “Commis- 
sion members  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  President  Kenne- 
dy's assassination  was  the  act  of 
a lone  Individual.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  working  in 
any  way  as  an  agent  of  a foreign 
government." 

Ford,  who  was  hoping  to  link 
the  assassination  to  an  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy, 
then  stated,  “Any  statement  that 
Commission  members  have  come 
to  this  or  that  conclusion  Is  ob- 
viously false."  He  added  that  most 
of  the  articles  “if  not  all  start  out 
or  contain  In  the  substance  of  the 
article  a Commission  source,  or 
a source  close  to  the  Com- 
mission." 

He  said  " by  these  kinds  of  arti- 
cles, they  are  creatlnganatmos- 
phere  throughout  the  country  that 
will,  I think,  create  a predeter- 
mined public  of  what  we  may  or 
may  not  have  come  to.  In  my 
Judgment  somebody  somewhere 
is  planting  or  leakine  these  stor- 
ies," he  said. 

Ford  noted  that  stories  con- 
taining inside  information  ap- 
peared simultaneously  on  the  A.  P. 
and  U. P.I.  wires.  He  said,  “I 
have  checked  a l.lttle  bit  with  some 
of  my  newspaper  friends , and  they 
tell  me  that  any  time  A.P.  and 
UPI  have  a story  with  the  same 
date  on  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
It  was  a leaked  story  by  a govern- 
ment official,  or  by  anybody  else 
who  was  Involved." 

Earl  Warren,  often  confused  by 
the  facts,  responded  typically,  “I 
have  no  idea  where  that  could  pos- 


sibly have  come  from  ■ 

The  solution  to  this’mystor, 
now  If*  the  hands  of  the 
States  Department  of  Jusu.^ 
Special  Agent  of  the  FB&,Ih* 
to  the  Los  Angeles  <*£ 
cribed  Cartha  D DeL(»  xdes' 
assistant  director  of  the  fr,  016 

“the  self-styled  heir  appa  ® ^ 

Hoover’s  position."  TheJS  ° 
Clark,  -DeLoach  is  a »° 

‘leak’  of  confidential,  secret  J!! 
top  secret  information,  lncfnJf4 
Warren  Commission  tSSKlS* 
prior  to  published  flndln£Jfi 
group,  to  friendly  Senators 
gressmen,  news  media  ’ ’ 

DeLoach,  having  escaped  ik, 
careful  scrminy  of  the 
Commission  Inquiry,  was  eo 
dently  emboldened  to  try  tosh** 
political  history  through  them? 
gal  method  of  disclosing  secret 
information,  according  to  the  a 
gents  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
They  charged*  In  December  1966 
through  Congressman  Gross  of 
Iowa,  he  (DeLoach)  arranged  m 
exchange  of  confidential  corres- 
pondence  prepared  by  the  FBI  In* 
volving  the  extent  of  our  wire 
tapping.  This  was  explicitly  de- 
signed to  undermine  Senator  Rob. 

ert  F.  Kennedy  and  show  his 
knowledge  of  the  FBI's  wire  tap- 
ping activities  when  he  was  the 
Attorney  General.  This' leak’ aad 
many  others  have  been  made  with 
the  personal  blessing  of  Hoover. 
This  exchange  of  letters  with 
Gross  was  embarassing  to  Ken. 
nedy  but  delighted  LBJandHoov- 
er,  both  of  whom  hate  the  Ken- 
nedys." 

NEXT  WEEK: 

More  revelations  about  the  FBI 
from  the  dissident  Los  Angeles 
agents.  Why  do  “ FBI  employees 
no  longer  dare  to  fight  crime’? 
Is  the  “ most  powerful  man  in  the 
FBI"  really  “an  alcoholic”  who 
demanded  that  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Bureau  provide  “twopros- 
tltutes  for  him"  as  the  Los  Ang- 
eles agents  charge.  Does  the  FBI 
maintain  a. fleet  of  Cadillacs  (or 
Hoover  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
an  average  of  $50  per  mile,  In- 
cluding purchase  cost,  storage 
and  upkeep? 


wsm- 


Berkeley:  Street  Folk 
Fend  for  Themselves 


PAUL  GLUSMAN 

The  commune  is  visible.  A table, 
red  and  black  flag.  People  stop  and 
read  the  signs.  A wanted  poster  iden- 
tifies two  plalnclothesmen.  A placard 
lists  hostile  business  establishments. 
There  is  a picture  of  an  Oakland  Po- 
lice Offlcer--hanglng  by  the  neck. 

The  Berkeley  commune  Is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  street  people  on  Telegraph 
Ave.  It  began  In  the  riot  of  June  28. 
The  people  on  the  street,  the  people 
who  had  battled  the  cops  were  tired  of 
the  manipulative  leadership  and  pro- 
fessional politicos  who  used  their  bodies. 
Telegraph  Is  their  street.  They  live  on 
It. 

For  a long  time  now  the  street  people 
have  been  fending  for  themselves.  They 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Berkeley 
Police  Department  who  have  had  no 
trouble  busting  them  for  smoking  dope, 
or  looking  cross-eyed  at  a cop.  In  the 
riot  they  felt  for  the  first  time  that 
they  were  fighting  for  their  own  turf. 
Now  they  are  not  going  to  give  it  up. 

Like  all  people  who  are  defending 
their  turf  against  an  outside  Invader, 
the  street  people  are  hard-assed.  They 
are  fighting  to  maintain  an  alternate 
life  style,  and  the  powers-that-be  will 
not  allow  that. 

In  order  to  warn  brothers  on  the 
street  of  police  in  the  area,  the  com- 
mune distributed  whistles.  The  whole 
block  knew  whenever  a cop  was  sighted, 
and  all  the  grass  would  disappear.  The 
police  grew  angry  at  this.  Like  occupy- 
ing armies,  they  made  examples  of 
People,  harassing  and  arresting  them 
for  “sound  ordinance"  violations. 

The  commune  is  tremendously  self 
disciplined  and  patient.  The  people  In 
it  are  fighting  to  establish  and  main- 
tain their  way  of  life.  All  issues  are 
tnus  gut  Issues.  Evervthine  they  do 


politically,  every  victory  or  defeat  af- 
fects them  personally  and  vitally. 

They  know  each  of  the  plalndotbes- 
men  who  frequent  the  avenue  Pictures 
are  passed  around  and  memorized.  Dope 
dealers  know  who  to  stay  away  from. 
Some  of  the  Identified  plalnclothesmen 
never  even  realize  that  everyone  on 
the  avenue  knows  who  they  are. 

Last  Wednesday,  Cliff  Breedlove  spot- 
ted two  plalnclothesmen.  He  yelled  “Hey, 
they’re  cops”.  One  of  the  cops  shoved 
him  against  the  fence  and  said  “What 
do  you  think  you’ re  doing,  buddy  •”  Breed- 
love was  roughed  up  and  arrested. 

A crowd  gathered  protesting  the  ar- 
rest. More  cops  arrived.  They  then 
deliberately  singled  out  people  who  mo 
been  Identified  with  the  commune,  tea 
and  arrested  them.  One  leader,  Haj 
Razavl,  was  held  on  six  thousand  dollars 
bail.  He  was  charged  with  inciting 
riot,  assault  on  an  officer,  and  pos- 
session of  a narcotic.  The  cops  too 
the  commune  Is  serious. 

. The  commune  also  knows 
It  has  power  and  will  use  It.  ■' 
pletely  shut  down  the  Forum  restaur  ^ 
In  a boycott  two  weeks  ago  and  w 
all  demands.  The  Forum  is  now  is- 
ting  the  commune  meet  In  its 
room.  It  has  agreed  to  tree  mo 
showings  and  poetry  readings,  l 
rum  has  also  agreed  to  let  the  commux 
redecorate  Us  front  facade. 

After  a short  boycott  ol  the • 
terraneum,  the  owner  agreed  , 

favorable  consideration  to  a numbe 
demands  made  by  the  commune 
at  ending  police  harassment I J 
chants  know  the  commune  u - • 

There  Is  always  the  threat  of 
riot.  The  commune  could  probab  y ■ j 
one  off  at  any  time,  and  the 
Berkeley  Is  well  aware  of  »■  - 

Isn’t  going  to  be  any  riot,  thoug i? 

continued  onpa^^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


I once  rolled  a cigarette 
for  a flimsy  woman, 
at  some  church's 

charity  kitchen. 

She  was  fat, 

her  fatness 
had  no  substance. 

Her  face 

wobbled  with  the 

rest  of  her 

each  time  she  moved. 

She  might  have  been 

any  age  but  young. 

She  hauled  her  puffy  tonnage 
to  and  from 

the  handouts 
of  a drunken  city. 

She  was  a derelict 

if  anyone  was. 


She  let  me  show  her  kindness. 
That  made  me  feel  gentle. 

That  made  her  more  than  useful. 

I often  wander 

in  and  around 
my  kaleidoscope  park, 
while  efficient  men 

are  working 

at  productive  tasks. 

Iam  not  merely  idle. 

I cheer  up  lonesome  buffalo 
with  my  visits. 

I say  hello  to  aquarium  dolphins 
who,  normally, 

are  only  stared  at. 

I appreciate  obscure  bits  of 
park 

that  often  feel  neglected. 

My  aimless  walking 

serves  a definite  purpose. 

Charles  perkel 


UTILITY 

Drunks  are  very  common 
south 

of  San  Francisco's 

Market  Street. 

But  really  seeing  them 

is  rare. 

Walking  seems  too  common 
to  be  conscious  of, 

but  walking 

in  awareness; 

of  walking, 

of  the  real  things  around  you, 
and  of  walks 
you  haven’t  taken 

but  would  like  to, 
is  as  rare  as  really 

seeing  drunks. 

Derelicts 

have  often  been 
compared 

to  wrecks  in  a 
junkyard. 

That’s  a silly  thing 

to  do, 

because  they  aren't  anonymous. 


COMPANY 


It’s  only  hard 

to  figure  out 

a derelict's 

year  and  make  and 

if  you're 

not  rare  enough 

to  see  him. 

Efficient  people  say 

that  walking 

(just  to  walk) 

is  stone  age  silliness, 

a throwback 

to  our  aimless, 

wasteful 

ancestors. 

That’s  only  because 

they're  too 

to  notice 

the  common  precious 

stones, 

of  sea  side  walks, 
and  the  hard  to  get  to  mirrors 
of  rocky 

and  non-functional 

coves. 


Officers  Upping 
The  Body  Count 
In  S.Vietnam 

(This  letter  comes  from  a friend  In 
Seattle  a student  turned  carpenter  turned 

my  best  friends  today  Is  an 

°Army  officer,  a Captain.  A “good* 
omcer  let  me  say,  good  In  the  extent 
o his  concern  for  his  men,  that  he 
frled  to  keep  them  at  least  alive. 

iV wasn't  easy,  ex- Captain  says.  The 
men  tend  to  be  stupid,  do  heroic  things 
that  get  people  killed.  You  have  to  watch 
hem  Uke  children  with  dangerous  toys. 

Ex-Captain  did  watch,  continuously, 
and  knew  his  men  personally,  and  liked 
them  generally,  lived  with  them  for 
years  It  was  a 24-hour  task,  but  he 
did  It  well,  with  professional  quality. 

In  two  years  of  Korean  combat  he  lost 
only  two  soldiers- -only  two  letters  home. 
The  years  Lncluded  the  debacle  at  Pusan, 
where  General  Dean  was  captured- -In 
that  oue  Ex- Captain  took  his  men  west, 
overland  to  the  ocean,  commandeered 
3 train  then  a fishing  boat,  and  escaped 
sailing  down  the  China  Sea— and  Included 
the  bloody  years  after  peace  talks  began. 

1 met  another  officer,  a Lt.  Colonel, 
ex- Captain’s  friend  who-after-all-these 
years-got  his  first  command,  a company 
In  Vietnam.  In  a few  months  he  lost  it, 
because  of  bad  press  reports.  A hotshot 
young  platoon  leader  from  West  Point 
who  got  his  own  platoon  shot  up,  25 
men  killed  for  nothing,  got  good  writeups 
In  LIFE  etc.,  and  aced  him  out.  And 
tbe  Lt.  Colonel  resigned. 

But  how  do  you  avoid  getting  your  men 
killed?  Suppose  your  platoon  is  assigned 
to  patrol  5 miles  west,  1 mile  north, 
and  back:  for  no  particular  reason- -most 
patrols  In  Vietnam  serve  little  purpose, 
If  any,  even  less  than  those  In  Korea. 
So  you  go  out,  and  crossing  a valley 
on  the  way  to  No  Objective,  you're 
lired  at.  Sounds  like  a sniper  In  the 
trees  ahead:  but  you  can’t  tell  exactly 
where,  or  how  many  for  certain. 

At  the  first  shot  we’ve  hit  the  deck. 
Now  we  make  our  plans:  If  we  charge 
across  the  paddles  and  up  the  trees, 
someone  will  get  killed.  At  least  one 
man,  and  maybe  two;  and  we’ll  have  to 
collect  the  belongings  and  write  those 
lousy  letters  home,  which  a good  officer 
doesn't  enjoy.  Of  course  we  can’t  go 
back  or  stay  here,  so... 

The  Air  Force.  On  the  radio,  they  ask 
how  many,  we  say  maybe  a company, 
because  they  won’t  come  for  much  less 
these  days.  They  used  to,  but  now  lt 
has  to  be  “A  company  of  VC,  dug  In 
under  those  trees."  We  guide  the  planes 
in,  they  napalm  the  trees,  the  sniper  it 
burned- -or  splits.  We  move  on,  safely. 

Now  If  we  get  back  on  the  box  and  tell 
Air  Liaison  we  got  one  man,  we'll  use 
up  our  good  will,  fast.  We’d  go  to  the 
permanent  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 
So  we  send  In  our  Fake  Body  Count. 
“Seventy- five  dead."  Or,  “225  killed- 
body  count."  Ex-Captain’ s words:  He 
did  lt  many  times.  The  Air  Force  buys 
It  and  Is  happy.  Our  company  is  happy. 
The  sniper’s  probably  home,  happy  to 
escape  the  turmoil.  The  press  Is  happy. 
Even  Johnson's  happy. 


photo  by  Joseph  Carey 


But  ex-Captaln  and  ex- Colonel  weren't 
really  happy.  They  thought  lt  dishonest, 
corruption,  a disgrace.  Perhaps  they 
suspected  that  more  of  their  men  should 
die,  to  make  lt  convincing,  lest  the  Hot- 
shots ace  them  out;  but  they  wouldn’t 
consider  that.  They  considered  resign- 
ing, thought  that  a cop-out  to  the  men 
they’d  helped  keepalive.  But  eventually 
the  confused  reality  weighed  them  down, 
they  abhor  the  system  they  work  in,  and 
they  split. 

Today  both  live  In  Suburban  America, 
with  which  they’re  only  vaguely  dissatis- 
fied; they  teach  college,  and  the  one  I 
know  makes  McCarthy  speeches,  contri- 
butes to  Sierra  Club,  and  raises  pleasant 
children. 

It  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  us 
or  them  to  escape  the  Crackers,  or  the 
Cities,  or  Suburbia,  or  Ourselves.  We 
cite  human  dignity,  we  don’t  realize  the 
breadth  of  the  malaise,  and  no  one  clearly 
says  what’s  better.  Don  Duncan,  for 
example,  revealed  the  army  mind  in  fine 
detail  In  THE  NEW  LEGIONS,  but  as  the 
last  chapters  broadened  into  the  whole 
society,  they  got  weaker,  for  lack  of 
poetry,  rd  like  to  see  a lot  of  disaffec- 
ted experts  expose  their  own  niches  in 
the  same  pithy  way,  and  some  fantastic 
syntheslst  tie  them  together.  Or  has  that 
already  been  done?  Or  is  it  possible? 
Or  must  we  all  be  synthesists,  to  under- 
stand lt? 

Qulen  sabe.  Anyway,  here  is  the  origin 
of  the  10-1  kill  ratio.  A gross  exag- 
geration, resented  by  the  men  who  make 
lt.  In  terms  of  real  soldier  deaths— 
my  presumption- -the  VC  are  probably 
losing  less  than  the  US,  for  what  It’s 
worth,  even  as  two  centuries  ago  the  well- 
equipped  Hessians  lost  more  than  the 
revolutionaries. 


Well,  this  might  not  make  a bright 
spot  in  your  day,  but  I did  want  to  pass 
the  fact  along.  Please  keep  In  touch, 
cheers,  yours, 

Truman 

BLACK  GI 
REFUSES 
RIOT  DUTY 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  (Liberation  News 
Service)  — A black  GI  who  refused  to  be 
trained  to  put  down  uprisings  by  black 
people  faces  a general  court-martial  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Sp/4  John  Allen  of  the  573rd  Personnel 
Service  Company  refused  to  Join  a “riot 
control”  drill  on  April  11. 

John,  whoismarrledwithtwochlldren, 
has  been  In  the  Army  for  six  years.  He 
explained  his  stand: 

“When  I joined  the  Army  I swore  to 
fight  and  perhaps  die  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  aggression.  I would  still  do 
this,  and  although  I disagree  with  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  I would  not  refuse  to 
serve  there.  But  when  someone  tells  me 
that  1 have  to  point  a weapon  at  American 
Negroes  In  the  streets  of  an  American 
city,  that’s  where  I draw  the  line." 

In  explaining  his  stand  he  added: 

“1  guess  you  might  not  understand  this 
if  you’re  a white  man,  but  I know  why 
those  people  are  breaking  windows.  1 was 
raised  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and 
I know  how  it  feels  when  they  tell  you  that 
you  can’t  work  someplace  because  you’ re 
an  Inferior.  I’m  not  going  to  point  a rifle 
at  an  American,  an  American  Negro." 


Training 
Deaths: 
Army  Silent 

pvt.  dave  ort 

FT.  CAMPBELL,  KY  (Liberation  News 
Service)  — One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  keeping  an  organization  from 
being  criticized  from  the  outside  Is  to 
keep  all  Information  about  lt  contained 
Inside.  That’s  Just  what  the  Army  Is 
doing  here  at  Fort  Campbell. 

Last  month  there  were  several  train- 
ees who  died  from  being  pushed  too  hard 
in  hot  weather.  From  conversations  with 
trainees,  NCOs  and  officers,  I confirmed 
at  least  six  separate  “heat  casualty* 
deaths  (killings  Is  more  the  word  for  it!) 
for  the  month  of  June. 

Another  guy  couldn't  make  lt  any  more 
and  killed  himself  with  his  M-14  when 
on  guard  duty. 

Of  course,  these  deaths  are  regarded 
by  the  Brass  as  necessary  eliminations 
In  the  processing  of  soldiers.  But  some 
guys  can’t  take  as  much  as  others  and 
“perfect  physical  specimens*  are  getting 
scarce  since  so  many  are  being  used  up 
In  Nam  (hundreds  or  thousands  killed  or 
wounded  every  week). 

Yet  they  Just  keep  pushing  and  pushing 
and  dragging  off  the  guys  whodon’tmake 
it  (gotta  get  them  to  Nam). 

And  as  long  as  nobody  finds  out  about 
lt,  the  Army  will  keep  on  getting  away 
with  It, 

The  Union  Is  demanding  that  exact 
figures  here  be  released  each  month. 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 


Burroughs  Welssner  Beach  Weaver  Blazek  Solomon  Ferlinghetti  Schneck  Furnlval 
Sanders  Huncke  Pelieu  Herman  Jouffroy  MustUl  Kaufman  McClure  Dusenbery  Brodey 
Pommy-Vega  SUBSCRIBE  NOW!  §3.50  one  year  §6.50  two  years,  1562  Grant,  S.F. 


Dick  Johnson 

Homeowner’s  Insurance 
845-3941 


New  Show ! 

£Fbe  (flommittee. 


622  Broadway.  392-0807 
Regular  Show  9:00  PM. 
Improvised  Show  11:00  P.M. 

| Nightly  Except  Mon.  Sat.  8:30,  10:30,  12:30 
Minors  Welcome.  Student  Discount. 


bAN  FRANCISC^EXPR^^nMES 


FILMS 
2 films  by  ARTHUR  PENN,  director  of 
BONNIE  & CLYDE 
THE  LEFT  HANDED  GUN  (1958) 
w/  Paul  Newman  as  Billy  the  Kid 
MICKEY  ONE  (1965) 
w/  Warren  Beatty 

•In  time,  MICKEY  ONE  will  be 
recognized  as  a major  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  of  filmmaking  In 
this  country."  -Film  Quarterly. 


Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun, 
Aug.  9,  10,  11 


— FUCK— 
THE  ARMY 


Each  nlte:  Left 
Handed  Gun  at 
7 & 10:15;  Mic- 
key One  at  8:45 

ARMENIAN  HALL 
1563  Page  St  (nr  Ashbury) 

SF 

adm.  §1.25  Info  call  552-1266 


(Editor's  note:  Coincidentally,  FT  A la 
a general  expression  meaning  • Fuck  the 
Army.") 

FORT  KNOX,  KY.  (Liberation  News 
Service)  — A new  underground  paper, 
Fun,  Travel  and  Adventure  (FTA)  has 
recently  been  started  by  a group  of 
five  GIs  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Brass  and  lifers  won’t  like  lt.  GIs 
will. 

The  first  issue  of  June  23  says: 
“We’re  going  to  say  what  most  of  us 
say  when  talking  to  each  other  tut  we*  re 
going  to  put  lt  in  print.  We  want  people 
to  know  they  are  not  odd  because  they 
don’t  like  what  this  man’s  army  does  to 
them.  In  fact,  we  want  to  show  Just  how 

many  GIs  feel  this  way 

•Any  GI  can  write  a letter  or  an  article 
and  we  will  print  lt.  We  won’t  print  your 
name  unless  you  specifically  request  it. 
If  you  are  bringing  smoke  on  an  Individual 
please  make  sure  you  have  an  accurate 
rendition  of  the  facts.  Also  tell  us  how  v.e 
can  get  in  touch  with  you  for  verification." 
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THE  CLASS  OF  ‘63 


A REVIEW 


Harvard  Class  of  1963,  Filth  Anniver- 
sary Report,  Cambridge  1968.  339  pp. 
Contributions  requested.  

fred  gardner 

Harvard  Is  the  best  endowed  Univer- 
sity In  the  country,  not  merely  because 
Its  alumni  are  the  richest  but  because 
It  is  good  at  dunning  them.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  encourage  class  Identity  — 
that  Is,  a feeling  of  togetherness  among 
those  who  graduated  at  the  same  time. 
Each  class  has  Its  own  fund-raising 
apparatus,  and  everyone  who  lasted  four 
years  gets  an  unremitting  flood  of  letters 
from  an  agent  who  used  to  live  In  his 
very  own  House  (dormitory).  The  letters 
tell  how  near  you  all  are  to  a large  sum 
called  the  class  goal;  they  also  encourage 
competition  against  other  classes.  The 
salutation  Is  Dear  Friend,  but  the  agent 
Is  Instructed  to  cross  that  out  and  write 
in  your  first  name.  In  my  case  the  letter- 
sender  Is  a fellow  named  Roger  Bunker, 
nephew  of  Colonel  Lawrence  Bunker,  the 
John  Birch  Society's  number  two  man. 
Roger  spent  many  a Dunster  House  lunch 
red-baltlng  me  In  his  friendly  way.  Now 
he  has  the  audacity  to  scrawl  'we  ought 
to  get  together  one  of  these  days*  at  the 
bottom  of  his  mimeographed  correspon- 
dence. 

The  volume  at  hand  — the  first  of  a 
series  compiled  10,  25  and  50  years 
after  graduation  to  coincide  with  major 
reunions  — Is  one  of  the  tricks  to  keep 
you  class-conscious.  It  consists  of  re- 
plies to  a questlonalre  sent  out  by  the 
class  secretary  asking  how  you’ re  doing. 
(That,  too,  was  accompanied  by  an  appeal 
for  funds;  and  the  fat  crimson  book  Itself 
arrived  with  a note  from  the  secretary, 
Michael  R.  Deland,  complaining  'We are 
still  $500  short.')  The  underlying  theory 
Is  that  everyone  will  want  to  show  he  has 
run  well  on  the  first  five  laps  of  the  rat 
marathon,  and  will  back  up  that  proud 
claim  with  a check. 

The  class  of  ’63  may  disappoint  the 
fund-raisers,  however,  because  It  was 
and  Is  spilt  — socially.  Ideologically, 
and  Intellectually  — as  no  class  before 
It  had  been  split.  It  was  the  first  class 
comprised  mainly  of  high  school  (as  op- 
posed to  prep  school)  graduates.  As  these 
sons  of  the  middle-class  become  alumni 
they  conclude,  In  the  words  of  Peter  Loeb 
’63,  a social  worker:  'I  would  refuse  al- 
ways to  give  a dime  to  Harvard.  Other 
groups,  other  Institutions,  other  academ- 
ic places  are  so  much  more  in  need  that 
my  few  dollars  would  seem  greater  to 
them.  ,1  will  never  give  to  Harvard,  fair 
Harvard."  Nor  would  Todd  Gltlln’63who 
called  Harvard  'an  engaging  trap,"  In  his 
letter,  and  said  he  did  'not  much  like 
living  In  the  metropolis  of  an  ugly  and 
ascending  world  empire.'  Nor  would  John 
Woodford,  who  complained  that 'Harvard 
apologizes  to  the  McNamaras  of  the 
world,  brags  about  napalm-devising 
scientists,  and  punishes  for  Dow  Chemi- 
cal and  the  CIA;  all  of  this  done,  of 
course.  In  the  name  of  reason,  order,  and 
general  education."  Nor  David  Ransom 
’63,  editor  of  The  Mldpenlnsula  Obser- 
ver, who  wrote  that  he  had  concludedthe 
only  correct  analysis  of  America  Is  a 
Marxist  analysis"  Nor  would  Rick  Wolff 
of  AIM  In  New  Haven  or  Richie  Rothsteln 
of  JOIN  In  Chicago  or  Eric  Levinson  of  the 
Boston  Draft  Resistance  Group  or  Frank 
Bardacke  (expelled  from  Harvard  for 
'punching  fascists,*  but  Included  In  this 
survey  anyway)  or  Adam  Hochschlld  of 
Ramparts  or  dozens  of  other  members  of 
the  class  of  ’63  who  used  the  questlonalre 
to  express  their  anti- war  sentiments.  In 
other  words,  the  men  who  run  the  Harvard 
Corporation  are  being  rebuffed  by  an  In- 
creasing percentage  of  the  alumni  and 
their  attempts  at  Imposing  rah-rah 
homogeneity  are  becoming  embarrass- 
ments. 

At  the  very  highest  levels,  contingency 
plans  have  been  drawn  to  keep  the  college 
rich  In  an  era  of  unenthuslastlc  alumni 
One  alternative  would  be  to  cut  back  on  the 
bright  public-school  applicants  and 


maintain  a high  ratio  of  Andover- Exeter 
products.  The  trouble  with  this,  though,  Is 
that  the  research  labs  need  the  Bronx 
scientists,  and  the  corporations  want  the 
brightest  shyster  lawyers  they  can  get. 
Another  scheme  would  be  for  the  Corpor- 
ation to  drop  Its  passivity  as  a holding 
company  and  become  an  aggressive  In- 
vestor. This  is  the  likely  policy. 

In  any  event,  the  crisis  Is  not  yet  at 
hand.  Even  though  a trustee  might  think 
the  class  of  '63  Report  bodes  111,  he  can 
rest  assured  that  the  prep- school  boys 
are  valiantly  at  the  helm.  David  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  is  First  Marshal  - and  1 find 
It  calming  to  know  that  our  class  goal  will 
be  met  11  times  get  hard.  William  Nicker- 
son Bancroft,  son  of  the  President  of 
Standard  Oil,  Is  Class  Treasurer.  A Weld 
Is  Fifth  Reunion  Gift  Chairman,  and  Weld 
Is  the  nameofa  building  In  Harvard  Yard. 

What  would  worry  me,  If  I were  a 
trustee,  Is  that  the  book  presents  a 
prima  facie  case  for  dismissing  the  whole 
English  Department.  Damn  few  of  these 
Harvard  graduates  have  mastered  the 
English  sentence.  They  confuse  literacy 
with  verbal  fancy-footing  and  try  to  snow 
one  another  with  Impossibly  complicated 
phrases  that  mean  nothing.  Thus  Rocke- 
feller, my  own  First  Marshal,  writes: 
'One  can  only  hope  that  the  Influence  of 
Harvard  College,  which  was  for  most  of 
us  broadening,  will  not  be  forgotten  as 
we  confront  the  challenges  of  those  whose 
life  patterns  are  still  unestablished." 

Or  consider  my  old  pal  Bunker,  who  has 
been  accompanied  by  his  wife  to  Fort 
Bragg.  “Ten  days  after  our  arrival  there 
in  May,  1966,  I found  myself  the  most  in- 
experienced company  commander  In  the 
U S.  Army  when  I was  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  and  command- 
ing the  first  training  company  to  go 
through  the  Army  Training  Center  here." 
By  dint  of  his  education  this  man  has  a 
Job  waiting  for  him  with  Citibank  — In 
Argentina. 

Bunker  1 s followed,  1 noticed,  by  Carter 
Burden,  husband  of  the  best-dressed  wo- 
man In  America.  He  sums  his  life  up 
thus:  'Columbia  Law  School,  subsequent- 
ly on  Senator  Kennedy’s  staff,  primarily 
concerned  with  New  York  City  and  State 
problems,  organized  labor,  and  a pilot 
project  to  Involve  the  private  sector  In  the 
development  of  the  Bedford- Stuyvesant 
ghetto  In  Brooklyn."  (Neither  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  member  of  the  class  of ’63, 
incidentally,  took  the  trouble  to  answer 
the  questlonalre.) 

Also  on  the  page  with  Bunker  Is  one 
Sanford  Budlck,  who  remarks  that  he  has 
'a  wonderful  girl."  I couldn't  help  notic- 
ing, after  Budlck,  that  conjugal  happiness 
Is  a leitmotif  of  this  book  second  only  to 
job-success,  and  sometimes  they  over- 
lap. Flicking  through  the  B’s  one  learns 
that  Jeffrey  Berenberg's  wife  Is  "lovely 
and  energetic.’  David  Botstein  says 'my 
wife  is  very  happy  as  a third- year  medi- 
cal student."  Roger  Beebe’s  wife  'is 
teaching  at  Houston  Baptist  College  and 
we  are  finding  married  life  on  two  sal- 
aries with  two  cars  and  no  children  to  be 
the  best  thing  Invented."  Roger  Branson 
•secured’  his  'delightful"  wife;  Nicholas 
Biddle,  stockbroker  and  descendant  of 
the  robber- banker,  "acquired"  his;  and 
Peter  Bearse,  an  economist  whose  sweet 
New  England  face  I dimly  remember, 
writes,  tersely,  “Hope  to  have,  by  1971, 
a rich  wife." 

Sometimes  inane,  sometimes  outrage- 
ous, these  remarks  reminded  me  of  a 
time  and  experience  I had  done  my  un- 
conscious best  to  forget.  Maybe  that  was 
a mistake;  why  hand  the  University  over 
to  these  Philistines  simply  because  they 
lake  the  trouble  to  stay  In  touch?  Gltlin, 
Bardacke,  Woodford,  Hochschlld  ...  my 
questlonalre  Is  simple:  Where’s  your 
head  at,  man?  Would  you  like  to  attend 
the  class  of  ■ 63’ s first  Counter- Reunion? 
We’ll  take  University  Hall,  try  Louis 
Flzer  as  a war  criminal  for  developing 
napalm,  and  examine  Harvard's  Invest- 
ment policies.  As  your  own  First  Marshal 
asks,  'Are  some  of  us  already  forsaking 
the  very  diversity  of  our  own  nature  for 
stubborn  and  confining  paths  which,  once 
elected,  we  cannot  relinquish?’ 


NEW  PARTY 

continued  from  page  3 
the  hlerarchal  structure  of  the  society, 
to  divide  up  the  political  power  presently 
residing  In  the  Institutions  of  society 
and  to  change  the  nature  of  electoral 

^ 3 The  development  of  participatory 
politics  inside  the  Institutions  of  society. 
Put  another  way,  this  conception  leads, 
for  example,  to  a restructuring  of  labor 
and  corporate  relations  resulting  in 
a greater  degree  of  workers’  control. 

Fundamentally,  the  New  Party  is  con- 
cerned with  attempting  to  build  a mass 
base,  even  If  no  candidate  Is  available 
to  it.'  In  that  sense,  It  is  a third  party 
movement,  rather  than  a third  ticket. 
But,  as  yet,  it  has  no  candidates.  A 
basic  criteria  for  the  New  Party  In 
Its  quest  for  national  candidates  is  that 
the  candidates  be  'credible",  meaning 
that  they  be  eligible,  legally,  to  serve 
If  elected  and  that  they  be  of  sufficient 
national  stature  to  prevent  voters  who 
presently  feel  themselves  disenfranchis- 
ed with  a 'credible"  choice. 

The  New  Party  has  carried  on  dis- 
cussions with  either  the  principals  or 
representatives  of  McCarthy  and  Lind- 
say; unsuccessful  there,  It  moved  on  to 
such  men  as  McGovern  and  Hatfield. 
But  although  It  seems  unlikely  that  any 
of  the  'major"  figures  Inside  the  two- 
party  system  will  break  with  the  system 
and  take  leadership  of  the  New  Party, 
the  New  Party  activists  believe  such  a 
step  might  be  possible  in  the  future. 
Discussions  of  this  character  have  also 
taken  place  with  Independent  Republi- 
cans In  order  to  secure  a base  among 
them. 

The  New  Party  will  participate  In 
the  'outside"  activities  planned  for  the 
Democratic  Party  Convention  although 
the  precise  manner  of  that  participation 
is  not  yet  known. 

The  New  Party  has  an  obvious  Interest 
In  the  activities  of  P & F First,  they 
are  concerned  with  Its  existence  as 
representing  a “moral  basis"  for  any 
development  of  new  politics  In  America: 
the  New  Party  activists  maintain  that 
without  the  'moral  radical"  Influence, 
the  third  party  movement  will  fade  In 
one  of  Its  essential  features. 

Next,  the  New  Party  Is  Interested, 
actively,  In  the  P & F because,  at 
present.  It  has  no  plans  for  getting 
on  the  ballot  In  California.  Instead, 

It  will  be  working  with  the  CDC  and 
CLR  towards  a New  Party  position, 
including  possibly  leaving  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Further,  it  proposes  that 
wherever  possible  cooperative  activities 
be  developed  between  P & F and  any 
New  Party  groups  and  that  the  differ- 
ences be  worked  out  wherever  possible 
at  the  local,  rather  than  at  the  national 
level. 

At  present,  the  New  Party  Is  attempt- 
ing to  get  on  the  ballot  In  30  states, 
challenging  the  electoral  system,  legally, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  opened  of- 
fices In  Washington  and  Chicago  and 
has  a small  staff  which  will  be  expanded 
after  the  Democratic  Party  Convention. 
That  staff  consists  of  Paul  Booth,  former 
SDS,  Ivanhoe  Donaldson,  former  SNCC 
and  Pat  Saltonstall. 

The  New  Party  has  some  liaison  with 
the  McCarthy  forces,  although  some  ten- 
sion has  existed  there:  the  McCarthy 
people  have  felt  that  the  New  Party 
represents  a drain  on  their  possible 
potential  for  getting  the  Democratic 
Party  nomination.  The  New  Party  wishes 
to  maintain  liaison  with  P i F and 
proposes  that  one  of  their  people  attend 
the  August  17th  Convention  In  Ann  Arbor. 


PFP... 


continued  from  page  2 
to  black  people,  l<m  Dick  ai* 

Sii£;.-*1*med*  cou”,y 

and  repeat  It,  a RADICAL  can^L^' 

It  seemed  that  under  such  cSS' 
those  elected  would  be  the  S ^ 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  speU  th  1° 
names.  But  conscious  bloc-  voting  * 
vailed,  and  the  Cleaver  delegates  hi?nt 
out  to  be  six  Black  Panthfrs  su  ^ 
dependent  socialists,  seven  member,  /, 
the  Radical  Caucus,  and  only  one* 
two  independents.  The  Progressive  i 
bor  Party,  very  strong  m San  Fm 
cisco  Peace  and  Freedom,  drew  ahHkv 

Both  Cleaver  and  Gregory  prom‘£ 
to  support  the  Peace  and  Freedom  S 
no  matter  who  got  nominated  but  thJ 
were  some  rough  words  not  condud! 
to  unity.  Cleaver,  when  asked  why  hi 
opposed  Gregory,  answered  too  honest] 
for  comfort:  'I  don’t  think  this  , 
laughing  matter,"  he  said,  putting  Gree 
ory  down  for  having  been  a comediM 
and  continued:  'The  candidate  shouldn’t 
just  use  the  party  as  a platform 
bring  his  own  pet  Ideas  to  the  world' 

(Gregory  did  have  too  many  pet  ideas 
of  his  own- -campaigns  to  boycott  clea 
rettes,  or  to  boycott  the  records  0f 
singers  who  refused  to  raise  money 
for  the  movement— which  did  not  in- 
spire  much  confidence  when  he  laid 
them  on  the  convention. ) 

Black  Panther  David  Hilliard  was 
brutal  about  it:  “The  choice  ts  either 
to  survive  by  voting  for  a revolutionary 
Eldridge  Cleaver,  or  to  die  laughlng 
by  voting  for  the  political  theatrics 
of  Dick  Gregory.  I urge  all  black  people 
to  vote  for  Eldridge  Cleaver." 

Actually  there  weren't  many  black 
people  there;  It  was  mostly  white,  with 
a small  contingent  of  Black  Panthers, 
Relations  between  the  races  were  calm, 
friendly  and  without  tenslon---a  rare 
accomplishment  at  a left-wing  meeting 
these  days.  No  hustling,  no  blustering, 
no  breast- beating,  no  guilt,  no  threats,' 
The  only  exception  was  Jim  Campbell, 
an  Intense  little  black  man  speaking  for 
Dick  Gregory,  who  tried  to  evoke  white 
guilt  with  a 1967-type  speech  at  the 
climax  of  which  he  struck  a match, 
held  it  up  and  grinned.  On  the  Haight- 
Ashbury,  Campbell  is  known  by  the 
nickname  “Flame”.) 

The  national  Peace  and  Freedom  con- 
vention, to  be  held  August  17-18  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  is  not  likely  to  be 
as  smooth  as  the  Northern  California 
meeting  was.  Some  of  the  delegates  will 
represent  real  state  organizations,  oth- 
ers will  stand  on  nothing  but  paper. 
Relations  with  Black  Panthers  In  other 
states  are  not  quite  so  friendly  as  In 
California.  (Relations  are  decidedly  un- 
friendly In  New  York,  for  instance.) 
Facing  a fresh  audience,  radicals  will 
be  even  more  tempted  to  spend  their 
time  proving  how  radical  they  are. 
Peace  and  Freedom  has  a lot  further 
to  go;  Saturday  In  San  Francisco  It 
did  move  for  the  first  time  in  months, 
becoming  less  of  a sect  (though  still 
a church)— -and  perhaps  on  Its  way  to 
becoming  a movement. 
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IN  CZECH  REVOLT 


• Praeue  has  two  sizes  of  cobblestones, 
-mall  one  that  fits  In  your  fist  and  a 
blg  one  made  to  throw  with  both  hands. 


n has  trash  receptacles  on  every  other 
hTnole  easily  dismantled,  and  every- 
Shereyou  look  there's  wooden  scaffold- 
Z on  buildings  being  renovated  Lots 
nf  loose  boards  around.  The  city  Is  Just 
perfect  for  barricades.  But  there  haven’t 

**SteveWelssman  got  back  Monday  night 
from  a week  In  Prague.  He  was  a leader 
of  the  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement 
in  1964  and  an  organizer  of  the  Stanford 
sit-in  this  past  spring. 

■It  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  liberal- 
nationalist  revolt,  like  in  1848  agaLnst 
the  Austro  - Hungarian  monarchy. 
There's  a very  lively  interest  In  poli- 
tics but  not  In  social  or  economic  ques- 
tions In  fact,  it  seemed  very  much  like 
an  intellectuals’  and  technocrats'  revo- 
lution. The  technocrats  have  pushed  for 
introducing  sharp  wage  differentials,  and 
everyone  seems  to  believe  that  It's  on 


the  way.  They  say,  'We  want  to  keep 
socialism,  of  course,’  but  that's  Just  a 
standard  phrase. 

■Socialism,  to  a lot  of  Czechs,  seems 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  having  the 
most  screwed-up  economy  In  Europe." 

Does  Welssman  feel  then  that  there 
might  be  some  Justification  for  the  Rus- 
sian military  pressure  on  Czechoslo- 
vokla? 

■Oh,  no,  Just  the  other  way  around. 
It  was  that  Russian  domination  that 
was  responsible  for  the  whole  mess  In 
the  first  place.  Czechoslovakia  once  had 
a communist  movement  with  real  popu- 
lar support.  Then,  under  Russian  con- 
trol, the  Communist  Party  became  a 
heavy-handed  bureaucracy  and  nothing 
more." 

How  about  the  present  reform  Commu- 
nist government  of  Alexander  Dubcek? 
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Hasn’t  that  recouped  the  Communist 
Party's  prestige? 

“The  CP  didn’t  have  any  prestige  at 
all  before.  Now  they  have  a little.  Dub- 
cek Is  the  darling  of  the  Western  press- - 
they  admire  his  smoothness--but  his 
government  Is  still  viewed  suspiciously 
Inside  Czechoslovakia. 

■Thursday  afternoon  I was  In  Prague 
when  President  Svoboda  spoke  at  a rally. 
It  was  full  of  ’peace  and  friendship1  pla- 
titudes at  a time  when  people  wanted  In- 
formation. It  was  obvious  the  crowd  was 
pissed  off.  Someone  yelled  an  announce- 
ment, and  signs  started  going  up  saying 
there"  d be  a demonstration  that  night 
at  Old  Town  Square.  The  signs- -hand- 
lettered  In  laundry  marker  on  butcher 
paper--went  up  all  overtown  veryquick- 
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ly.  That  night  when  I got  to  the  square 
around  9 pm  it  was  filling  up  very  quickly 
with  people.  They  were  demanding  that 
a government  spokesman  give  a report 
on  the  Bratislava  discussions. 

“So  Smrkovsky,  the  Number  Two  man 
In  the  government,  came  to  speak.  He 
brought  his  own  sound  equipment  crew 
and  turned  It  Into  his  rally.  He  was  very 
smooth,  he  knew  how  to  play  the  audi- 
ence, told  Jokes  and  so  forth,  but  as  peo- 
ple realized  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  tell 
them  anything,  they  turned  against  him. 
There  was  hissing,  catcalls,  shouted 
questions,  and  many  people  silently  look- 
ing disgusted." 


Is  the  Czechoslovakian  movement  part 
of  the  post- Industrial  youth  revolt  of 
Western  Europe? 

■No,  I don’t  think  so.  They’ re  not  fight- 
ing against  ’consumer  society,’  they're 
fighting  to  get  a piece  of  It.  They  want 
to  dress  mod  and  go  ‘western.’  They 
believe  very  much  In  personal  advance- 
ment. When  they  travel  to  West  Berlin, 
they  spend  money  like  water.  After  twen- 
ty years  of  so-called  socialism,  they 
don't  have  much  socialist  consciousness. 
But  now  that  the  Russian  domination  has 
been  broken,  they  may  be  able  to  develop 
very  fast." 


WHY  STUDENTS  FIGHT 


MILITIA  IN  BELGRADE 


wllhelm  hellige 

(Wilhelm  Hellige  Is  a Yugoslav  working 
In  London  for  the  summer  months. 
He  wrote  this  article  for  the  British 
weekly  Peace  News.; 


Why  are  students  rioting  In  Belgrade? 
First  of  all,  they  have  dally  been  fol- 
lowing the  Yugoslav  press  which  has 
Informed  them.  In  considerable  detail, 
about  student  riots  In  Poland,  France, 
Czechoslovakia,  West  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  The  day  before  the 
Belgrade  unrest  began,  a Zagreb  daily 
paper  carried  several  reports  from 
West  European  countries  In  which  stu- 
dent riots  were  described  as  'symptoms 
of  a great  crisis  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem". On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
leading  commentators  of  the  Zagreb 
dally,  VJESNIK,  admitted  that  the  Com- 
munists have  also  been  surprised  by 
student  unrest  in  Western  Europe,  so 
that  they  have  not  been  prepared  “to 
meet  the  revolutionary  ferment."  The 
commentator,  J-  Vhrovec,  added  that 
the  Communists  have  been  ■Incapable 
of  providing  an  alternative  to  people 
who  rushed  Into  the  streets  with  the 
aim  of  destroying  the  old  order." 

While  sending  protest  letters  to  War- 
saw and  Berlin,  In  which  they  defend 
the  “Justified  demands"  of  their  Ger- 
man and  Polish  colleagues,  the  Yugo- 
slav students- -especially  the  Belgrade 
students- --have  not  forgotten  that  In 
Yugoslavia  too  there  have  been  problems, 
the  solution  to  which  can  no  longer  be 
postponed.  It  Is  only  a question  of 
time  before  they  began  to  rush  Into 
the  streets  In  protest  against  the  things 
they  were  opposed  to.  On  June  2 thous- 
ands of  Belgrade  students  erupted  spon- 
taneously in  violence  after  having  been 
expelled  from  a beat  music  shop.  They 
were  mercilessly  beaten  by  militiamen 
In  best  Paris  police  style. 

The  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  has 
known  for  a long  time  how  angry  these 
people  have  been.  Veljko  Vlahovlc,  top 
Party  ideologist,  member  of  the  Party 
Praesldlum,  and  the  leader  of  the  Bel- 
grade Party  Organisation,  sensed  the 
danger  in  a speech  he  made  to  the 
students  on  May  23.  What  surprised 
his  young  listeners  was  that  he  IN- 
VITED the  Belgrade  students  to  riot, 
because  the  'revolution  does  not  tol- 
erate weeping:  It  demands  action."  Vla- 
hovlc told  them  that  a certain  unrest 
is  positive,  Irrespective  of  the  extremes 
which  It  bears  within  Itself.  He  warned, 
however,  that  the  students  “have  per- 
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haps  Imagined  Socialism  too  Idealistic- 
ally In  their  youthful  enthusiasm.  Re- 
ality Is  tougher.  It  Is  necessary  to 
separate  reality  from  Illusions."  He 
then  called  on  the  students  to  speak 
In  their  'own  language,  the  language 
of  the  new  generation."  And  on  June 
2 the  students  DID  start  speaking  In 
their  own  language.  After  having  clash- 
ed with  the  militiamen,  their  “Action 
Committee  for  Demonstration”  formu- 
lated a four-point  program. 

1.  The  removal  of  all  anti- socialist 
manifestations  and  economic  and  social 
differentiations.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  the  students  demand  real  respect 
for  payment  according  to  work  done, 
“an  energetic  action  against  people  ac- 
cumulating wealth  In  non-soclallst  fash- 
ion," and  the  abolition  of  allprlvlledges. 

2.  Elimination  of  unemployment- -- 
said  to  be  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  their  anger.  Abolition  of  freelance 
work  and  removal  of  “Incapable"  people 
from  their  positions.  (This  second  point 
Is  very  similar  to  wliat  Vlahovlc  told 
the  students  on  May  23,  namely  that 
there  were  a considerable  number  of 
people  “who  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.)  Also  a demand  that 
young  people  be  given  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  get  Jobs  Instead  of  having 
to  emigrate  to  Western  Europe. 

3.  An  attack  on  “strong  bureaucra- 
tic forces"  In  the  country.  In  order 
to  remove  these  forces,  social-political 
organisations--!. e.  the  Communist  Party 
the  Socialist  Alliance,  the  trade  unions 
and  youth  organlsations--must  be  demo- 
cratised from  below 

4.  Finally,  demands  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  universities  as  well  as  an 
Improvement  of  the  material  position 
of  students. 

However,  as  In  other  West  and  East 
European  countries,  the  Yugoslav  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  many  different 
groups.  The  Yugoslav  “New  Left’  has 
been  active  for  a long  period  of  time. 
One  of  its  chief  representatives  Is  the 
Zagreb  student  Zlatko  Markus.  Perhaps 
because  his  name  Is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse, 
Markus  has  been  accepted  as  the  main 
Ideologist  of  this  'New  Left".  Recently 
he  was  strongly  attacked  In  a Belgrade 
monthly  for  having  claimed  that 'Intel- 
lectuals, If  they  would  like  to  remain 
Intellectuals  In  the  full  sense  of  that 
word,  must  be  against  all  Interest  groups 
and  dogmatic  spirits."  In  an  Interview 
he  has  also  said: 

■The  young  people  of  today  are  fre- 
quently requested  to  continue  things 
other  people  have  launched:  they  are 
requested  to  make  efforts  In  which 
_ one  must  not  doubt.  Young  people 
throughout  the  world,  and  even  In  Yugo- 
slavia, are  requested  to  be  loyal  and 
devoted,  but  one  forgets  that  all  loyalty 
and  devotion  presuppose  conviction:  they 
Imply  a deep  and  firm  conviction  In 
the  reasonableness  of  what  should  be 
done." 
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TENDING  THE“BURDEN” 


louis  rapaport 

The  time  of  the  great  migration  ofamer- 
ican  youth  flooding  europe  by  the  millions; 
the  era  of  sacrifice  for  service,  doing 
your  part  for  the  underprivileged  of  the 
undeveloped- -countless  jobs  grants  or  loans 
for  the  enterprising  middle  class  student 
could  go  anywhere  in  the  Free  World, 
send  off  a few  reports,  spend  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  the  sun,  and  studying  the  na- 
tive culture. 

When  Larry  Bones  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity the  third  time,  he  didn't  last  the 
semester,  lighting  his  last  match  slightly 
worried  about  army  and  life  being  what  it 
was,  and  why  not  go  overseas  again  and 
money  like  a job;  he  decided  to  take  the 
Peace  Corps  Test.  The  application  forms 
asked  for  six  references  who  would  be 
questioned  about  his  background  by  state 
department  security.  Bones  listed  two  pro- 
fessors, a prominent  surgeon,  two  former 
employers  and  his  most  studious  friends. 
He  knew  that  he  was  considered  to  be  rest- 
less and  unstable,  and  he  was  worried  about 
getting  accepted. 

After  much  anguish  and  prodding  of  the 
office  in  Washington,  the  word  came  in  a 
telegram  inviting  him  to  an  RCA  Training 
Project  for  Sierra  Leone;  he  was  terribly 
honored  and  ran  to  the  library  reference 
room  to  find  out  about  his  destination. 

His  joy  and  pride  turned  into  disgust 
and  fear  as  he  read  about  the  rainbelt 
hot  sticky  bugs  and  snakes,  diseased  blacks 
and  thatched  huts  near  the  equator  shit 
don't  want  to  go  there  he  knew  he  wanted 
a sandy  beach  in  the  mediterranean  pray- 
ing for  assignment  to  turkey  or  tunisia 
or  something  with  some ' kultur  at  least 
like  India,  but  the  black  jungle  was  worse 
than  horrible  this  must  be  the  lowest 
echelon  of  government  service,  the  Afri- 
can Theater.  He  toyed  with  transfer— ‘if 
you  can  make  it  through  twelve  weeks  of  rca 
training  a television  radar  project  would 
be  bearable  in  the  whitewashed  capital 
at  least  one  could  avoid  the  jungleboogeys 
and  slime.' 

Bones  was  determined  to  get  out  of 
school  army  and  country;  the  Peace  Corps 
would  enable  him  to  do  all  three,  with 
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honor  and  experience  to  Boot.  He  told 
himself  that  he  would  use  the  two  years 
to  write.  It  would  be  discipline.  Nothing 
to  do  but  sit  in  the  hut  and  write  all 
about  it  he  told  his  friends,  secretly  sure 
that  he  wouldn't  be  in  a hut  at  all  but  in 
a plush  teevee  studio  in  international  ex- 
patriate company  in  Freetown. 

Training  at  the  peace  corps  university 
was  a constant  defensive  strategy  against 
oeing  “Selected  -Out"  with  the  25%  of  the 
group  who  were  asked  to  leave  at  the  Six 
Week  Mid  Training  Selection  Board,  or 
at  the  very  end  of  the  training  session. 
Being  seriously  good-humoured  with  a set 
jaw  to  get  the  job  done  biting  the  bullet 
about  the  rigorous  schedule  of  physical 
fitness  and  rugged  mental  health  would 
get  you  through. 

The  most  powerful  man  on  the  Selection 
Board  was  Dr.  Booteroy,  a small  balding 
psychology  phd  with  tiny  black  eyes  and 
a calm  intellectual  voice.  His  presence  was 
everywhere,  and  Bones  told  his  fellow 
trainees  that  the  doctor  turned  himself 
into  telephone  booths  in  order  to  watch 
people.  A few  of  the  trainees  hated  the 
man,  but  the  majority  thought  he  was  ' a 
nice  guy,  performing  a difficult  job,  very 
well.'  Dr.  Booteroy  ate  with  them  at  their 
tables  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  boy-girl  socio-gram  re- 
lationships and  evaluating  his  jello  salad. 
He  warned  several  younger  trainees,  in 
man  to  man  bull  sessions,  that  excessive 
hanky  panky  might  be  construed  as  imma- 
turity. 

About  one -third  of  the  group  was  sent 
to  see  a full-fledged  psychiatrist.  His 
first  words  to  Bones  smiling  through  the 
door  shook  the  young  trainee  to  his  roots: 
“You  know,  Larry,  you're  in  a very  pre- 
carious position  here." 

Bones  felt  his  position  was  very  obscure 
knowing  he  had  a bad  record  of  having  quit 
the  university,  but  not  knowing  what  else 
the  psychiatrist  knew  what  was  considered 
dark  spot,  what  was  thought  bright.  But 
Bones  felt  it  would  be  his  behaviour  during 
gaining  and  his  rapport  with  the  gnomish 
Booteroy  that  would  determine  _whpthpr_ 


he  would  make  it  or  not— his  tr 
performane  would  blot  out  the  m-a,lnlnS 
of  his  past.  m,s«kes 

The  climax  of  the  training  proera^, 
the  week-end  trip  to  the  snowg  cov*?! 
san  bernardino  mountains  to  a bov  ^ 
camp  built  on  the  1920  estate  of  Sri  M°Ut 
imdar,  the  Indian  mystic  hollywood  heal°Z' 
the  scouts  renamed  it  Camp  CockhiS? 

Bones  was  trying  to  look  interested 
productive  with  a crew  of  chain  sa  ° 
cutting  small  trees  down  in  the  snow 
Other  crews  were  building  tunnels,  steb  ’ 
ditches,  and  a wooden  walking  bridge’ 
It  was  freezing  cold  and  difficulh  for  boL' 
to  walk  on  the  snow;  he  was  constantly* 
losing  balance  and  falling  through  drifo 
while  Dr.  Botteroy  watched  him. 

After  the  felled  trees  were  trimmed  the 
crew  carried  them  to  the  bridge  site 
Dr.  Booteroy  went  from  crew  to  crew  k 
an  elmerfudd  hunting  hat  helping  like  one 
of  the  trainees.  He  gave  Bones  a hand  with 
two  saplings  and  they  puffed  along  through 
the  slippery  snow,  carrying  the  trees  like 
a soldier  stretcher.  Dr.  Booteroy  from  be- 
hind laughed  and  said  “well,  larry,  do  you 
think  you  can  take  two  years  of  this?' 
Bones  snapped  around  red  hysterical  he 
shouted  “of  course  I can  take  it,"  andpui- 
fed  on  towards  the  foot  bridge  determinei 
co  play  at  whatever  it  was  all  the  way 
to  make  it. 

He  looked  solemn  and  interested  at  the 
twilight  ceremonies  above  the  Boy  Scout 
camp.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles’ 
who  lectured  on  road  construction  and 
spearheaded  field  trips,  led  the  trainees 
to  a secret  part  of  the  camp,  high  up 
behind  boulders  to  a hidden  semi-circle 
of  stones  and  crossed  pieces  of  wood: 


he  revealed  that  he  had  a role  inthe  spirit- 
ual hierarchy  of  scoutdom;  the  chief  engin- 
eer's own  son  was  an  eagle  he  said.  Sev- 
eral trainees  wanted  to  take  pictures,  but 
no  one  wanted  to  break  the  silence.  The 
chief  explained  some  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  scout  encirclement  to  the  hushed 
trainees  squatting  on  the  giant  boulders, 
wrapping  up  the  ceremony  with  hand  on 
the  folded  flag  pyramids  of  California  and 
america:  “and  I hope  and  pray  that  you 
men  will  serve  in  these  same  traditions." 


The  next  day  back  at  the  university 
Bones  made  a point  of  eating  jello  at 
Dr.  Booteroy’s  table.  He  continued  to  ridi- 
cule the  psychologist  behind  his  back,  at 
the  same  time  pleading  sincerity  to  the 
coaches  and  visiting  negro  political  scien- 
tists. 

Bones  vaguely  wanted  experience  foreign 
travel  and  security  and  there  was  six  paid 
weeks  to  go  anywhere  and  possibly  a high 
government  sponsored  sinecure  in  Algiers 
or  Bangkok.  Nothing  to  lose,  more  lies 
staying  put  and  static  at  home.  This  was 
a last  chance  to  start  a new  chart  wipe 
off  all  the  mistakes  and  ugly  spots  that 
clutter  each  episode  of  life,  “you  are  run- 
ning away"  they  always  say. 

H. 

Sierra  Leone  was  called  White  Man  s 
Grave  in  the  19th  Century  blackwater  fever 
and  malaria  white  man  with  added  dashes 
of  RAF  wing  commander  and  chief 
Catholic  Care,  manager  of  the  castra 
bookshop  and  the  Christian  missionary, 
teaching  on  united  africa  company’s  com 
pound,  the  casino  on  the  beach,  the  druns 
german--20th  century. 

Bones  spent  his  tour  trying  to  sta^  ^ 
it  out  and  stay.  He  occupied  much  of 
time  writing  low-grade  sociology  repo  ^ 
to  his  superiors  in  the  capital  and  writmo 
letters  to  friends  - at  home:  “I  h^te  . 
hot  nigger  country  and  the  english...itkeeP 
getting  hotter."  He  wrote  a long  letter 
Dr.  Booteroy  about  his  favorite  train 
after  the  leaders,  a former  marine  s 
geant/big  toe  counselor,  thp  other  — ■ 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPK^s-'  T 


. nones'  -team*.  Booteroy  had  said:  ‘the 
0 V made  a man  of  me;  one  strong  man 
ar  every  weak.*  Bones  wrote  the  psycho- 
for  t about  the  collapse  of  the  teams  one 
Stb  after  landing:  ‘we  got  split  up  right 
m“‘  but  not  soon  enough-  -moved  to  a chief - 
Hnm  -a  pilot  project  for  a new  program 
from  america...i'm  counting  the  days  and 

my  money.  . . , 

He  wrote  letters  everywhere  m designed 
Is  of  disordered  intellect.  Physical 
discomfort  lasted  only  a short  time;  men- 
°llv  moods  rapidly  shifted  between  patri- 
otic jubilation  at  success,  and  morose  sus- 
picion of  self  decay.  (The  pregnant  child 
next  door  erotic  fantasy  and  tale  of  a 
demon  damaging  woman.) 

And  a few  Beck’s  Beers  with  drunk  ger- 
raans  who  ordered  a boy  to  spill  a circle 
of  kerosene  around  a captured  scorpion, 
watching  him  spin  in  a frenzy  from  fire  and 
delighting  the  chief  engineer  and  road  super- 
visors with  the  self  plunge  of  his  death- 


Bones  seemed  to  have  contact  with  every- 
thing around  him  missionary  smugglers 
and  members  of  parliament  and  once  even 
a session  with  twelve  other  volunteers 
and  the  american  ambassador  himself,  a 
rhodesscholar  professional  diplomat  who 
said  a few  confidential  off-the-record  words 

to  the  reverent  youth  of  america. 

Bones  had  a house  in  the  chiefdom  town 
of  Bunike,  but  spent  his  time  divided 
between  two  district  capitals  and  Free- 
town, complaining  boasting  planning  slick 
projects  drinking  and  getting  dysentery. 

The  new  paramount  chief  of  Bunike  knew 
that  the  american  was  some  sort  of  spy; 
but  he  decided  to  use  Bones  to  obtain 
AID  materials  for  his  house  and  for  his 
chiefdom  projects.  The  arrangement  worked 
out  for  several  months,  but  after  a rapid 
series  of  minor  quarrels,  Bones  and  the 
chief  became  quiet  enemies,  convinced  that 
things  were  getting  worse. 

Bones  had  a friend  in  the  town  who  was 
a political  enemy  of  the  chief;  they  became 
active  together  forming  a co-operative 
brick- making  enterprise.  The  chief  made 
his  own  bricks  with  the  same  kind  of  | 
american  aid  machines  and  ridiculed  the 
co-operative's  bricks,  saying  they  would 
not  withstand  the  rains. 

The  differences  between  Bones  and  his 
chief  came  to  the  attention  of  the  freetown 
office  through  a Bones  report  which  called 
the  unpopular  new  chief  “a  half-educated 
nig  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all." 

Bones  was  a liberal  and  he  wished  Ken- 
nedy was  still  alive,  so  he  voted  by  absen- 
tee ballot  for  lyndon  johnson,  he  was 
afraid  goldwater  would  harm  america's 
image  overseas.  He  wrote  one  of  his  letters 
inviting  johnson  to  visit  the  colored  folk 
of  west  africa,  but  johnson  never  came. 

Bones  and  the  chief  drank  coffee  or 
beer  in  the  new  compound  and  the  chief 
would  quote  King  James  about  the  craft 
of  kingship  while  Bones  quoted  King  Louis 
on  the  state.  Bones  was  asked  to  help  de- 
corate the  town  for  the  chief's  coronation, 
which  took  place  one  year  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  chieftancy.  Dignitaries  from 
all  over  the  north  attended  the  week  of 
ceremony  and  celebration;  Bones  welcomed 
the  diversion. 

After  the  coronation,  he  and  the  chief 
quarreled  over  everything.  The  chief  hated 
two  powerful  towns  men — the  oppositionpar- 
ty  member  of  parliament,  and  the  head  of 
the  co-operative.  As  Bones  spent  more  of 
his  time  on  the  co-operative  projects,  the 
friction  reached  high  pitch. 

On  one  stormy  morning,  the  chief  sent 
his  squad  of  chiefdom  police  to  seize 
Care  roofing  materials  stored  in  Bones' 
house.  The  sheets  of  zinc  pan  were  for 
the  newly  built  brick  co-operative  society 
buildin^^nd^ie^ain^^eas^njiad^^^fi^ 
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More  sheets  of  pan  were  on  their  way 
for  the  chief's  unfinished  dispensary;  but 
the  chief  had  been  insulted  by  the  whole 
co-operative  business,  and  he  wanted  the 
orange  blocks  of  the  unroofed  co-operative 
building  to  be  washed  away  by  the  torren- 
tial rains.  The  police  took  the  zinc  roof 
to  the  chief's  compound. 

At  first  Bones  threw  himself  into  a fit; 
then  sat  crushed  in  his  house  feeling  some 
secret  happiness  of  release  from  a com- 
plicated situation,  relief  of  getting  fired 
and  going  expatriate  in  the  capital  work- 
ing on  the  white  beach  with  young  stars 
in  a teevee  project.  To  his  house  that 
night  came  the  contacts  he  had  cultivated; 
teachers  students  shopkeepers  co-operative 
members;  Bones  covered  his  twisted  face 
reading-  through  Ford's  Freighters  and 
smoking  Hollywood  Cigarettes. 

In  the  morning  a messenger  asked  him 
if  he  would  see  Pa  Kaptali,  the  most 
important  sub-chief  in  Bunike.  He  couldn't 
refuse.  The  old  man  drank  tea  with  Bones 
and  finally  said  that  the  chiefdom  council 
was  meeting  and  that  Bones  should  come 
and  say  farewell  and  explain  his  reasons 
for  leaving;  he  just  wanted  to  put  his 
things  in  a lorry  and  head  out,  but  he  knew 
he  had  to  go  to  the  meeting. 

He  walked  to  the  chief's  compound,  wal- 
led with  new  blocks  from  the  cinva-ram  ma- 
chines and  into  the  brick  office  patio 
where  village  headsmen  and  section  sub- 
chiefs gathered  in  their  white  robes  to 
consider  the  case.  Bones  sat  down  trem- 
bling as  he  realized  that  he  was  in  a 
trial,  and  that  his  presence  to  say  fare- 
well was  absolute. 

The  chief  told  his  side  of  the  co-oper- 
ative controversy  and  the  pan  seizure.  At 
one  point  he  worked  himself  into  explo- 
ding sweat,  and  started  after  Bones.  Two 
headmen  restrained  him  by  holding  his 
arms  while  the  chiefdom  speaker  implored 
him  to  control  his  terrible  temper.  Bones 
told  his  version  in  a few  half-hearted 
words;  he  wanted  to  move  out  immediately. 


After  a short  consultation,  the  council 
reported  its  opinion  to  the  chiefdom  speak- 
er: Bones  should  apologize  to  the  chief 
and  speaker  for  not  informing  them  about 
the  arrival  of  the  pan;  and  the  chief  should 
apologize  for  sending  the  police  squad 
to  Bones’  house;  “You  and  the  chief  speak 
one  word  now,*  Pa  Kaptali  smiled.  Bones 
and  the  chief  rose  facing  each  other  with 
deep  hate  and  embraced  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  eiders.  Bones  thought  he 
preferred  dismissal  to  truce. 

In  America,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
which  corporation  owns  the  river  or  the 
land;  in  Bunike  chiefdom,  every  twig  and 
grain  of  sand  was  part  of  the  traditional 
house. 

Bones  started  to  frequent  Freetown  and 
lumley  beach,  spending  as  little  time  as 
possible  at  the  war  in  the  village.  His 
projects  had  drawn  considerable  attention, 
and  the  peace  corps  television  volunteer 
in  freetown  was  authorized  to  make  a 
training  film  about  him.  They  borrowed 
some  africans  in  Waterloo  just  outside 
freetown  to  pose  with  bones  in  front  of 
half-finished  houses  or  pointing  at  an  ima- 
ginary field  or  rice  conversing  and  smiling. 
None  of  the  stand-in  africans  had  ever 
seen  bones,  but  filming  on  location  in 
bunike  chiefdom  was  politically  unwise 
at  this  time.  Bones  was  unwelcome  in 
his  pilot  project  village. 

He  resigned  from  the  peace  corps  twenty 
two  days  before  the  end  of  his  tour  of 
duty  and  spent  the  last  two  weeks  in  free- 
town waiting  for  the  paperwork  in  Wash- 
ington to  clear.  He  went  to  the  beach  every 
day,  usually  avoiding  the  seventy  new  volun- 
teers who  were  going  through  Chiefdom 
Orientation  in  freetown,  and  planning  to 
set  Washington  straight  with  a few  preg- 
nant words.  His  paramount  chief  sent  him 
a twenty  foot  boa  skin  which  Bones  sold 
for  $4.00. 

On  his  jet  fUght  from  Dakar,  he  sat 
next  to  a Peace  Corps  Doctor  from  Upper 
Volta  who  suffered  from  frequent  black- 
outs and  was  worried  about  going  blind. 
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COMMUNE 

Jose  the  time  and  manner,  and  you 

,0S®  “J6^1  a"  riot,  It  won’t  be  like 
^last  one  There  Is  no  point  In  fight  - 
1 « hotter  armed,  more  numerous 
LrsaJ?  tostead  It  will  be  hit  and 
Sen  the  police  come,  you  split. 
t'J  street  people  are  very  anti- 
T“  Up  if  you  stop  at  the  commune 
Sand  ask  who  Is  the  leader  of 
f movement  you  will  be  told:  -You 

m,'t  there  are  leaders.  Haj  Razavl, 
m was  singled  out  and  held  by  the 
ire  on  $6,000  ball  Is  more  than  any- 
p else  responsible  for  the  common's 
ne  and  style.  He  is  a small,  patient 
lliijn  quiet  and  Incisive.  He  speaks 
aiieeory.  When  to*  movement  Is  In 
d tope:  "You  Just  have  to  keep 
line  until  you  hit  the  bottom.  Only 
en  can  you  bounce  up."  On  the  Forum 
■vcott's  success:  - We  launched  a mor- 
r from  Cody’s.  It  struck  the  Forum." 
bout  January's  Rusk  demonstration: 
ve  felt  It  disgraceful  that  none  of  the 
erslans  had  been  arrested.  I was  the 
,e  »bo  was  out  of  jail  the  longest  so..." 

Haj  knows  everything  that  happens  on 
te  street  He  is  mysterious,  the  type 
[ person  who  could  tell  you  what  you 
ive  In  your  pockets.  He  knows,  coordin- 
es  and  organizes.  He  can  make  you 
icomfortable  as  he  pressures  you  Into 
jlng  something. 

While  In  jail,  four  police  threatened 
. enter  his  cell.  He  offered  to  take 
iem  one  at  a time.  When  he  was  con- 
ratulated  on  being  balled  out:  “In, 
ut,  it  makes  no  difference.  The  strug- 
le  goes  on." 

It  Is  Haj  and  the  Persians  who  are 
esponslble  for  the  Informal  atmosphere, 
nd  partially  for  the  self-dlsclpllne. 
omeone  explained  it  to  me.  "The  Per- 
lans  have  been  political  for  ten  thousand 
ears.  They  know  how  to  do  It."  And 
ley  do.  The  Persians  were  the  ones 
to  provided  the  blanket  and  samovar 
here  people  could  mill  around,  sing, 
ilk,  or  just  sit.  The  blanket  Is  now 
ie  political  center  of  Berkeley.  It  has 
cllpsed  the  front  of  Pepe’s  as  the 
atherlng  place  of  the  street. 

The  self-discipline  comes  from  their 
atlence.  Haj  has  been  a revolutionary 
or  a long  while.  The  Persians  are  all 
odles  from  their  homeland,  and  have 
:een  In  deep,  serious  struggles.  They 
ave  learned  to  be  patient,  to  wait,  and 
iy  example  Save  set  the  tone  for  the 
:ommune. 

Another  group  which  has  Influenced  the 
:ommune  Is  the  Delaware  Affinity  group. 

It  Is  a group  of  SDS  anarchists  who 
were  thrown  together  to  escape  from 
lie  police  riot  on  June  28. 

They  are  still  SDS  members,  but  are 
tlso  a part  of  the  activities  of  the 
lommune.  An  affinity  group  Is  merely 
i small  group  of  friends  who  are  natur- 
ally together.  They  have  helped  to  pro- 
side  some  of  the  radical  perspective 
o!  the  commune.  It  Is  also  a well 
known  secret  that  the  affinity  group  is 
largely  responsible  for  getting  out  “Bar- 
ricade", the  free  poster  size  newspaper 
of  the  streets.  They  do  the  work  of 
letting  it  out,  but  by  no  means  are 
they  the  ones  who  write  all  the  articles. 

The  Berkeley  commune,  as  It  now 
exists,  is  a beginning  In  the  organizing 
bf  the  Telegraph  avenue  Street  commun- 
ity. The  community  is  transient, especi- 
ally now  in  the  summer.  People  are 
moving  In  and  out  every  day,  few  stay 
permanently.  Police  harassment  Is  still 
a real  threat,  for  people  can  be  intimi- 
dated Into  Inaction.  The  merchants  have 
also  seen  the  commune  as  a threat 
and  many  have  banded  together  In  an 
organization  whose  purpose  Is  to  stamp 
K out.  It  won’t  go  down  without  a fight. 
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WAYNE  COLLINS  WRITES: 

The  decision  to  boycott  the  Med  was 
rrthde  at  a meeting  of  “street  people" 
Thursday  night.  Many  were  In  their 
teens,  many  new  on  the  scene.  They 
singled  out  the  Medlterraneum  as  the 
target  of  the  attack,  seeing  It  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Avenue,  and  as  a busi- 
ness whose  customers  were  most  likely 
to  be  sympathetic.  Moreover,  they  view- 
ed the  merchants  and  the  Sather  Cate 
Merchants  Association  as  a cause  for 
the  heat's  crackdown,  and  the  Med  was 
a leading  business  on  the  Avenue.  Q E D. 
or  so  It  seemed. 

When  the  picket  lines  first  went  up 
on  Saturday  morning,  foUowing  a chess- 
in  the  night  before,  very  few  regular 
customers  joined  them.  As  the  picket 
line  marched  back  and  forth  before 
the  Med,  more  people  who  fought  the 
police  June  28-9  crossed  it  than  manned 
It. 

Among  these  customers  In  the  Med 
resentment  ran  high.  “Why  don't  they 
picket  the  police  station?”  “We  made 
this  community  what  It  is  for  the  last 
six  years,  so  why  are  they  picketing 
us?"  “Did  Max  Scheer  put  them  up  to 
this?"  “Who  are  these  people,  I've  never 
seen  them  before  In  my  life?" 

The  Saturday  picket  was  only  moder- 
ately successful,  at  best.  Sunday,  owners 
of  the  Med  and  friends  of  the  Med  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Berkeley 
Commune. 

According  to  Bill  Miller,  owner  of 
The  Store,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  nothing  was  officially  resolved 
but  a lot  of  myths  were  dlspelled--e.g. 
the  Med  calls  the  cops  on  anybody 
who  plays  chess  Inside,  the  Med  deals 
with  the  narks,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  it  appeared  that  some  action 
would  be  forthcoming  on  the  removal 
of  plalnclothesmen  from  the  Avenue 
and  the  Investigation  of  the  officers 
who  started  the  trouble  last  Wednesday. 
The  demand  for  amnesty  was  more  or 
less  forgotten,  since  the  negotiators 
felt  that  It  had  little  to  do  with  the 
merchants.  Further  meetings  are  plan- 
ned to  decide  just  what  actions  can  be 
taken,  and  where  both  parties  now  stand. 

So  ended  the  boycott  of  the  Medlter- 
raneum, except  for  one  Incident  later 
that  night.  A drunken  hippie,  yes  DRUN- 
KEN hippie,  stood  In  the  doorway  of 
the  Med  denouncing  everybody  Inside 
for  being  sell  outs  and,  therefore,  pigs. 
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MEXICO 

continued  from  page  5 
pre-empted  as  the  electric  power  for 
the  area  was  cut  off,  and  the  prepara- 
tory students  advanced. 

A teacher  of  English  at  the  University 
remarked,  “We  Just  don’t  have  room 
for  everyone  that  wants  to  go  here. 

I wish  they  could  understand  that  we 
would  take  them  if  we  had  room.  But 
a university  education  Isn’t  right  for 
everyone." 

Yet  the  ever- Increasing  ethos  of  Mexi- 
can progress  through  education  some- 
what overpowers  this  hope.  In  the  larger 
cities- -Mexico  City,  Guadalajara,  and 
Monterrey,  young  people  believe  that  the 
University  of  Mexico  Is  the  only  way 
to  a good  job  and  muchos  pesos. 

The  mestizo  middle  class  here  pre- 
dominates. The  Unlversldad  Naclonal 
Autonoma  de  Mexico  Is  their  vehicle 
for  aspiration:  accountants,  clerks,  and 
restorers  of  monuments.  The  upper 
class,  which  comes  almost  In  Une 
from  the  progeny  of  Cortez,  retains 
a European  orientation.  The  campeslnos, 
racially  Indian,  pass  their  lives  amidst 
the  unchanging  environs  of  corn,  burro, 
and  the  sun. 

The  tiny  academlc/lntellectual  class 
resolves  Itself  generally  Into  leadership 
for  the  middle  class.  The  sentiment  Is 
liberal  and  moderately  soclaUstlc,  gear- 
ed towards  building  a modern  mixed 
economy  out  of  the  wealth  that  accumu- 
lates In  the  financial  Island  of  the 
Distrito  Federal,  of  which  Mexico  City 
Is  the  center.  The  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 
Is  a thoroughfare  that  emerges  from  the 
dirt  and  cobblestone  ways  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  carry  the  currency  of  the  new 
Mexico. 
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fneanwniie  me  ouuying  areas  receive 
well-publicized  forays  of  government 

officials.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  opened 
hydro-electric  plant  In  Yucatan  In  June 
and  received  a dally  front  page  headline 
for  the  stages  of  the  ceremonial  act. 

But  all  things  seem  to  flow  inward. 
Mexico  City  gleams  In  preparation  for 
the  Olympics,  with  poverty  smudging 
here  and  there  through  the  Chiclet  sales- 
men and  the  begging  madre  displaced 
from  the  cactus  fields. 

The  second  action  of  early  July  fore- 
shadowed the  tactic  of  bus  hijacking. 

A woman  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  killed  on  the  campus  when  a 
bus  moving  downhill  failed  to  stop.  The 
students  focused  on  the  standing  com- 
plaint--a  hazardous  transit  system- -and 
retaliated  by  seizing  all  Incoming  buses 
the  foUowing  day  and  driving  them  Into 
university  buildings.  Drastic  action  with- 
out any  specific  demands. 

Neither  event  In  Itself  would  be  sur- 
prising to  anyone  famlUar  with  Mexlcah 
student  politics.  Certain  people,  how- 
ever, as  divergent  as  traditional  com- 
munists and  the  bankers,  are  predic- 
ting revolution  within  the  next  five  years. 
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AUGUST  7 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Chambers  Bros., 
Queen  Lily  Soap,  Charlatans,  Market 
4 Van  Noss,  $3,  9 pm 

GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  vorbal- 
nonvorbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.30,  801- 
0300  (SF),  843-2403  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classos  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  $2,  Students  $1.00,  702-7247,  648- 
1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  S. 
Von  Noss,  special  student  rates,  431- 
0200 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrschnor, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Collfor- 
nla,  8 pm,  340-0040 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  lor  now 
mombors,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-0  pm, 
$0,  849-0804 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill 
Bag  Co-op,  75?,  7 pm,  921-9700 

THE  KINETIC  ART:  Film  program, 
collections  of  International  shorts 
Wheoler  Auditorium,  8:30  pm,  UC.Bkly, 
$1.20,  students  $1 

PLAY:  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream", 
Now  Shakospcaro  Company,  Sunset  Play- 
ground, 28th  Avo  4 Lawton,  8:30  pm 

PLAY:  ■Macbeth,"  Marin  Shakespeare 
Festival , Forest  Meadows  Outdoor  Am- 
phitheater, San  Rafael,  8:30  pm,  $2.50 
up,  studonts  $1.00 

JAZZ  WORKSHOP:  Moso  Allison,  shows 
nlghlly  from  9:30  pm,  Ladles  free  on 
Weds.,  473  Broadway 
BALLET  ’68:  Nourso  Auditorium  (Hayes 
al  F ranklln),  Downtown  Center  Bos  Of- 
fice, 325  Mason  St,  770-2021,  8:30  pm 
NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Cleveland 

Wrecking  Company,  1005  San  Pablo,  Bkly 

AUGUST  8 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Chambers  Bros., 
Charlatans,  Queen  LUy  Soap,  Market 
A Van  Noss,  33,  9 pm 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  Special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

PLAY:  "Caligula"  performed  by  tho  In- 
torplaycrs,  747  Beach  St.  8:30  pm 
DANCE-MIME:  ‘The  Adventures  oINoel 
ParontI",  Presentation  Theater,  2350 
Turk,  8:30  pm 

PLAY:  "Macbeth",  Marin  Shakespeare 
Festival,  Forest  Meadows  Outdoor  Am- 
phitheater, Son  Rafael,  8:30  pm 
SATANISM,  WITCHCRAFT,  Anion  Sun- 
dor  La  Voy  lectures  on  "Witchcraft 
and  Demonology,"  614  Calif.  St.  9 pm 

DALLET  '68:  bourse  Auditorium (Hoyos 
at  Franklin),  Downtown  Center  Bos  01- 
flco,  325  Mason  St.,  775-2021,  8:30  pm 
NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Cleveland 

Wrecking  Company,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly 

AUGUST  9 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9 
PLAY:  Project  Nitty  Gritty  and  tho  Off- 
stage Playors porform William  Hanley's 
"Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing  Ground," 
at  Berkeley  Little  Theater,  AUston  4 
Mllvla,  $2,  students  SI. 50,  ASUC  bo*  of- 
fice, Bkly,  235-4900,  8 pm 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/PhllYost 
La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near  Hears!, 
Bkly,  Info;  843-5617,  25?,  9:30  pm  to 
1:30  am 


PLAY:  "Caligula*  performed  by  tho  In- 
terplayers, 747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm 
DANCE-MIME:  'The  Adventures  oINoel 
Parent!",  Presentation  Theater,  2350 
Turk,  8:30  pm 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Carnival  4 Re- 
surrecUon  of  Blind  God  Orpheus  (a 
show  Including  two  bonds)  1505  San 
Pablo,  Bkly 

MUSIC:  Mike  4 Dobblo,  folk,  country 
type,  Freight  4 Salvage  coffeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  548-1761,  9 pm 

DRAMA  4 DANCE  CONCERT:  Saul  Bel- 
low's play  "The  Wrecker",  dance  concert 
with  music  by  the  threshld  and  lights 
by  god,  8:30  pm,  1045-59lb  St,  Oakland 
(a  flrehouso)  adm  $1 
BANTU  PLAYERS:  *How  Do  You  Do 7", 
"Madheart",  *We  Own  the  Night",  Hun- 
lors  Point  Opera  House,  4701  Third 
St,  8 pm  \ 

SATIRICAL  REVUE:  "The  W.C  Fields 
Memorial  Orphnnago,"  Pllschel  Players, 
120  Julian  St.  (btwn  15th  4 16th  sta,  olf 
Mission)  9 pm 

PLAY:  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Marin 
Shakespeare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows 
Outdoor  Amphitheater,  San  RA 
Outdoor  Amphitheater,  San  Rafael,  8:30 

AARON  ACTORS:  "Village  Wooing*  A 
"Overruled,"  West  Marin  Center,  3rd 
4 Highway  One,  Point  Reyes  Station, 
8:30  pm 

FILM  FAIR:  "Dodgo  City"  4 "Kid  Gala- 
had,"  3149  Steiner  St,  7:30  pm 


WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion st. 

BANTU  PLAYERS:  "How  Do  You  Do7" 
-Madheart"  "We  Own  the  Night",  Hun- 
ter's Point  Opera  House,  4701  Third  St 
8 pm 

SATIRICAL  REVUE:  "The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage"  Pllschel  Players, 
120  Julian  St.,  (btwn  15th  4 16th  Sts,  off 
Mission)  9 pm 

PLAY:  "Alice  In  Wonderland",  the  New 
Shakespeare  Company,  Sunset  Play- 
ground, 28th  Ave  and  Lawton,  2 pm 
MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
ter at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theater,  11:30 
am,  1:30  4 3:30  pm,  673-0174,  SI,  chil- 
dren 85? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll, 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
Bill  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher, 
1527  California,  8:30  4 10:30  pm 


BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 

MUSIC:  John  Schank,  country  guitarist 
Freight  4 Salvage  coffeehouse,  1927 
San  Pablo,  Bkly,  548-1761,  9 pm 


DOUBLE  RECITAL:  Paul  Hersh  plays 
piano  4 viola:  Bach's  B minor  Partita, 

Mozart's  Plano  Sonata  In  A minor-,  Paul 
Zonn's  Sonata  for  Solo  Viola;  Brahms’ 

Fantasies,  opus  116.  Hertz  Hall,  Bkly,  Pablo,  Bklv 
8:30  pm 


WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion st. 

AVALON  BALLROOM:  Steppenwolf , Sle- 
gal-Schwall  4 Santana,  $3;  Sutler  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm  to  2 am 

FILMS:  2 films  by  Arthur  Penn  (direc- 
tor of  "Bonnie  4 Clyde”:  "The  Left 
Handed  Gun"  w/  Paul  Newman  as  Billy 


UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Se*  4 ex- 
perimental, midnight,  Presidio  Theater 
Chestnut  4 Scott,  $2 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  Italle's 
•War*  and  John  Guare's  • Muzeeka', 
7:30  4 10  pm.  Encore  Theater,  422 
Mason,  855-9554 

PLAY:  "Caligula"  performed  by  the 
Inlerplayers,  747  Beach  St,  8:30  pm 
DANCE-MIME:  "The  Adventures  ofNoel 
Parentl",  Presentation  Theater,  2350 
Turk,  8:30  pm 

VINEYARD  CONCERT:  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute",  in  English,  by  the  Merola  Fund 
group,  conducted  by  George  Lawner, 
Paul  Masson  Winery,  nr.  Saratoga,  3:30 
pm 

TWILIGHT  CONCERT:  The  Collegium 
Muslcum  of  Bkly,  conducted  by  Alan 
Curtis,  music  of  Monteverdi,  Couperin, 
Scarlatti  and  Bach.  Do  Young  Museum 
Golden  Gate  Park,  7 pm 
MUSIC:  Dementia,  Freight  4 Salvage 
coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  50? 
548-1781,  9 pm 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Carnival  4 
Resurrection  of  Blind  God  Orpheus. (a 
show  Including  two  bands)  1505  San 
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AUGUST  11 

ORNETTE  COLMAN:  concert,  premiere 
of  Sun  Suite  of  San  Francisco  1968,  4 
pm,  Greek  Theater,  UC,  Bkly,  $3,  stu- 
dents $2,  642-1207.  Tickets,  ASUC  Box 
office,  City  Lights,  Shakospeare  4 Co., 
Tides,  Discount  records 

, , - - EXOTIC  FESTIVAL:  "An  Afternoon Jn 

.*?f!  Handed  run"  India",  V°F»  fellowship  of  San  Francisco 

10  15  nm  S*-  a.  2440  CaUf  St.  . $2,  $1  children,  Ananda 

and  10:16  pm,  "Mickey  One  at  MedJUUon  Retrea,  Benefit,  2-4  pm 


8:45.  Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page 
(near  Ashbury)  552-1266 
PLAY:  "Skin  of  Our  Teeth,"  Golden  Wes 
Players,  Ulloa  Grammar  School  Aud, 

2650-42nd  Ave,  $1.50  students,  731-1901 
8 pm 

PLAY:  Lertol  Jones'  "Slave" , "Tho  Dutcl  GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
““  w{o!Se,S0,ul  ^fernery  nonverbal  encounter,  8 pro,  $2.50,  861- 

3305  (SF)  543-2455  (Bkly) 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Eric  Burdon  4 the 
Animals,  Gypsy  Wizards  Band,  Blood 
Sweat  4 Tears,  Market  4 Von  Ness, 
$3,  9 pm 


Cooler,  18th  4 Adeline,  tickets  at  Dis- 
count Records,  8 pm 


SYMPOSIUM:  Bkly  Summer  Jazz,  New- 
man Center,  2700  Dwight  Way,  Bkly, 
8 pm 


FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8 mm 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Suiter,  8 pm  50? 
MIME:  Royal  Danish  Pantomime  Thea- 
ter, at  Ghlradelll  Square  Theater,  1:30 
BALLET  '68:  Nourso  Auditorium  (Hayes,  4 3:30  pm'  673-0174.  $1,  children  85? 
ot  Franklin)  Downtown  Center  Box  Of-  F„  M.  Fo„r  new  ,. 

flee  325  Mason  st.  775-2021,  8:30  pm  , F°Ur  ,el,ures"  new  4 classlcs 

fr«?  refreshments,  3727  Elston,  6:30 


sa  raiwAy 


pm,  SI,  261-8713 


MUSIC:  The  Maelstorm  Jazz  group,  2:30 
pm,  John  Dillon,  guitarist,  9 pm,  Freight 
4 Salvage  coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo 
Bkly,  548-1761  ' 


VINEYARD  CONCERT;  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute",  In  English,  by  the  Mortola  Fund 


AUGUST  10 

PLAY : Project  Nitty  Gritty  and  the  Off- 
stage Players  porform  William  Hanley's 
"Slow  Dance  on  the  Killing  Ground",  at 
Bkly  Little  Theater,  Allston  4 Mllvla, 

Bkly.  $2  students  $1.50,  on  sale  at 

• SwS*!.  Nl,t>' Crll,>''  House  of  Harris,  group,  conducted  by  George  Lawner 
ASUC  box  office,  Bkly,  235-4900,  8 pm  Paul  Masson  Winery,  nr.  Saratoga,  3:30 

JAZZ:  Brian  Cooke  Quartet  w/  Phil 
Yost,  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hears!,  Bkly,  843-5817,  25?,  9:00  pm 
to  1:30  am 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Eric  Burdon  4 the 
Animals  , Gypsy  wizards  Band,  Blood 
Sweat  4 Tears,  Market  4 Van  Ness 
$3,  9 pm 


FILLMORE  WEST:  Eric  Burdon  4 tho 
Animals,  Gypsy  Wizard’s  Band,  Blood, 
Sweat  4 Tears,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  $3 
9 pm 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  se*  and 


HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram  9 
Pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-7247,  648- 
14B9 

PLAY:  Marin  Shakespeare  Festival, 

Forest  Meadows,  Outdoor  Amphitheater 
•Comedy  of  Errors', San Rafiel,8:30pm 


AVALON  BALLROOM:  Steppenwolf,  Sle- 
gel-Schwoll  4 Santana,  $2.50,  Sutter 
4 Van  Ness,  9 pm  to  2 am 
CARNIVAL  4 RESURRECTION  of  blind  - 
God  Orpheus  Under  the  Tower  In  the 
Place  of  Lost  Souls,  New  Orleans  House 
1505  San  Pablo,  Bklv 


v.wonunuu nu  uuvcbia  IS:  se*  and  AARON  ACTORS-  "Vill.™  vu—i—.  , 

eiperlmenlal,  midnight.  Presidio  Thea-  "Ovarrul’ed"  Weil 
ter.  Cheslnu,  nr.  Scot!,  WA  ,-293,.  ,2  4°^  C^Rev^,,^ 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll. 

Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 
BUI  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletchor 
8:30  4 10:30  pm 


4 Highway  One,  Point  Reyes  Station 
8:30  pm 

FILM  FAIR:  "Dodge  City"  4 "Kid  Gala- 
had"  3149  Steiner  St.  7:30  pm 


POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles  AVALON  BALLROOM:  Steppenwolf.  Sle- 
Avc.  Oakland,  5:30  pm  gat  Schwa  11  4 Santana  $3  SUttir  4 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  4th  Van  Ness,  9 pm 
Ave,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  $2 

FILM:  2 Dims  ty  Arthu-  Penn  "Lefl- 
1 OLK  DANCING:  International,  Ins, rue-  handed  Gun"  and  "Mickey  Ocj"  adm 
tloo  4 dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  S,  Van  SL25,  8:45,  Armenian  Hall,  1563'  Page 
Ness,  431-6200  St  552-1266  ^ 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  von  ltalle', 

•War*  4 John  Guare's  "Muzeeka",  dir-  AUGUST  MOON  CONCERT:  Nino  Cornel 
ected  hy  David  Llndcmin,  S.-30  pm  cooduc,s  Hie  Musical  Arts  Opera  en- 
Eneore  Theater,  422  Mason  Si  , 885-'  *emblp,  chss  Krug  Winery,  St,  Helena 
9554  * 7:30  pm  ' 


MeM6«y 

AUGUST  12 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  class,  every 


GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing 
427  S.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  by  Seuual 
${*654  0316* 1SUe'  214  Do'™e>>  6:30  pm 

MUSIC:  Bryson  Collins,  crayon  encoun- 
ter, 25?  donation,  Freight  4 Salvage 
Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly  548- 
1761,  9 pm 

Tv&smv 

AUGUST  13 

FILLMORE  WEST;  James  Cotton,  Magic 
Sam,  The  Who,  Market  4 Van  Ness 
$3,  9 pm 

DRAWING-  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7;30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 


fckatftSsAV 


AUGUST  7 

LECTURE:  "History  of  the  Early  Theo- 
sophlcal  Movement",  V.A.  Endersby, 
United  Lodge  of  Theosophlsts,  6016 
Claremont  Ave,  Oakland,  855-2909  or 
G53-6653,  7:30  pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  "The  Farce  of  Patelln" 
Washington  Square  Park,  noon 
CLASS:  Revolutionary  theory,  every  Wed 
July  31--Sepl  18,  644  Oak  St,  Workers' 
League,  626-7019,  8 pm 
TREASURES:  Lowle  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology Centennial  Exhibit,  Kroober  Hall, 
UC,  Bkly,  10  am-5  pm,  50?  other  days 

POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes, 
9 pm,  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578  also  antiques 
groovles,  etc 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473 
Broadway,  9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

POETRY:  class  In  techniques  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Droit  Resistance  4 Non- 
violence, w/Steve  BlschoU,  2725  Chan- 
nlng,  Bkly,  7:30  pm 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes. 

Theory  4 Practice  of  Non-vlolent  living 
w/Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson, 

2023  Parker,  »A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843- 
0553 

SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  SF 
Public  library,  "From  the  Inside  Out" 
written  4 directed  by  black  teenagers 
from  No.  Richmond,  Western  Addition 
Branch,  1550  Scot,  Si,  558-5684  , 7:30pm 


HOCSftAV 


AUGUST  8 

LECTURE:  "Economic  History  of  Latin 
American  Cities:  New  Research"  Alumni 
House,  UC,  Bkly,  4 pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  "The  Farce  of  Palelln" 
Washington  Square  Park,  noon 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 
1-5  pm 

SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  SF 
public  library,  Bayvlew  Branch,  5009 
Third  st.  558-5085,  7:30  pm,  " The  Wea- 
pons of  Gordon  Parks*  "The  Game," 
starring  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  teen- 
agers, "Malcolm  X's  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom* "O  Dera  Watermelons’,  films  by 
SF  fllmakers,  cartoons,  art  Dims. 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gnry 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP;  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op 
2178  Bush,  921-9766 

WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  --noon 
Jewish  Community  Center,  2300  Calif- 
ornia, 346-6040 

POETRY:  Open  reading,  the  Hearth,  Oak 
4 Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 

WORKSHOP:  Organizing  In  the  white 
community,  w/Marshall  Palley,  1617 
Spruce,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  845-0896 

FORUM;  Onflow  Commune,  Free  Church 
2516  Durant,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649 

LECTURE:  Bartlet  Glametti  on  Dante 
and  Medieval  Love,  Moot  Court  of  Ken- 
drick Hall  USF  School  of  Law,  9:30  pm 


u 
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AUGUST  9 

PAUL  JACOBS:  ■ Political  Chaos* , spons 
by  the  Soc.  for  General  Semantics,  Bay 
View  Community  Rm.  Geary  at  Palm, 
8 pm 

CHINESE  THEATER:  Pres  by  Chinese 
Studies  Inst.,  costume  opera,  "Ch'ung 
Chow  Pel"  will  be  presented.  SF  State 
Holloway  ave,  7:00  pm 

CONCERT  J>aul  Hersh,  Piano  and  Viola 
Partita  In  B minor,  Bach;  Plano  Sonata 
tn  A Minor,  Mozart,  Hertz  Hall,  UC 
Bkly,  8:30  pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  "The  Farce  of  Patelln" 
Washington  Square  Park,  noon 

SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  SF 
pub  Ub,  Parkslde  Branch,  22nd  4 Tar- 
aval,  558-3696,  7:30  pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center 

noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
to  do  and  share 


CIRCUS  THEATER;  For  kids  olh. 
Diamond  Pk,  Frultvale  4 Mcr>«k  5 
Oakland.  3 pm  weearthur 

WINE— TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  San<„m 
2-8  pm.  362-9578  *msorae 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry,  more,  the  Hr  jhk 
Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pin  Clrth 

SfSSSS? 
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POETRY:  Class  In  techniques  All  Salals 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-97ig 

LECTURE:  Phillip  w.  Damon  on  The 
tlmesless  Lady:  Love  4 Myth  m o,' 
Commedla,  Moot  Court  Rm  of  Kendrin 
Hall,  USF,  Sch  of  Law,  9:30  am 

&rra*.OAv 

AUGUST  10 

ORGAN  RECITAL:  Ludwig  Ahman,  no 
prog  listed,  Legion  of  Honor,  3 rm 

BOOK  BAZAAR:  11-5,  55  Colton  St  uj. 
0383,  benefit,  Peace  4 Freedom,'  mil- 
lions of  books,  French  novels!! 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Ruzxanle  or  the  v.i. 
eran"  al  Preclta  Park  (Army  4 Folsom) 
2 pm,  "Patelln*  at  Boyle  Pk,  Mill 
Valley,  2 pm 

POETIC  PAGEANT:*FloatlngLolusMa- 
glc  Opera",  ritual,  morality,  meditation 
by  Daniel  Moore,  central  quadrangl.;  ■, 
State,  1600  Holloway  Ave  at  dusk 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spon 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Aries,  1-30- 1 v, 
586-0435 

LECTURE:  Prof.  Henri  Peyre  on  Dante 
and  modern  love,  Moot  Court,  Kendrick 
Hall,  USF  SCh  of  Law,  9:30  am 

KQED,  CHANNEL  9:  "Blacks,  Blues 
Black",  negative  aspects  In  leaching 
African  history,  4th  In  series  of  car r.- 
over  of  African  culture  in  today:, 
black  society,  11:00-12  pm 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  2650  Fulton,  7 30 
pm,  752-7247 

WINETASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

HOOT:  Freight  4 Salvage  coffeehouse 
7 pm  - 3 am,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
548-1761 

PEDDLER'S  FAIR:  Fifth  annual,  will  be 
held  In  Benicia 

SPECIAL  TOURS:  of  historic  Ft  Point 
1 to  4 pm,  call  561-3837 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln",  Boyle  PK. 
Mill  Valley.  2 pm.  4 "Ruzzanle  or  the 
Veteran"  Holly  Pk,  Bernal  Heights,  - ; 
POETIC  PAGEANT:  "Floating  Lotu:  Ma- 
fic Opera,  pageant  of  ritual,  moral!'. 
4 meditation,  Daniel  Moore,  Ccmrjl 
Quadrangle,  SF  State,  1600  Holloway 
Ave.  at  dusk 

£jn«AV 

, AUGUST  11 

FLOATING  LOTUS  Opera  Co.  SF  Stale 
on  the  green,  8:30 
HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  free  poop] - 

Haight- Ashbury,  meeting  55  Colic  9 
pm 

SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship.  Hip- 
pie Hill,  Golden  Gate  Pk,  11  am,  bring 
yr  own  and  share 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center 
Dwight  4 McKinley.  Bkly,  7-9  pm 

ORGAN  RECITAL:  Ludwig  Altman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  after- 
noon, on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Pari 
Chestnut  St 

HOOT:  Coffee  and  confusion,  minor: 
welcome,  1339  Grant  Ave 
JAZZ:  "More  Jazz  In  the  Grove"  Stern 
Grove  Pk,  2 pm 

ROCK  CONCERT:  Speedway  Meadows 
Golden  Gate  Park,  noon-  5 pm,  bands 
to  be  announced,  spons  Halghl-Ashbury 
Medical  Clinic 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-6  pm.  362-9578 

MoKdAy 

AUGUST  12 

LECTURE:  "Shakespearean  Music  inthe 
18th  Century,  Chas  Cudworth,  BrlL  musi- 
cologist, 125  Morrison  Hall,  UC.  Bkly, 
4 pm 

SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  SF 
pub  library,  "From  the  Inside  Out", 
written  4 directed  by  black  teenagers 
from  no.  Richmond,  Excelsior  Branch 
4400  Mission,  558-4798,  7:30  pro 

METHER  BABA:  readings,  fifth  Door, 
student  union,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  4 TANTRA:dass 
the  Vajrayana  Soc.,  East  of  the  Sin, 
3850- 23rd,  7:30  pm.  834-2571 
MEDITATION:  Za-Zeh,  1670  Dwight.  Bk- 
ly, 5:45  pm,  845-2403 

WORKSHOP:  American  Society,  Radical 
Critiques  4 Utopian  Possibilities,  - 
Charles  Webel,  104  Barrows  Hall,  Uc 
Bkly.  7:30  pm 


/ 
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AUGUST  13 

„,FT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight 
^„6  ».r  Resistor's  League 

.-raw-  Class  in  techniques,  All  Saints 
Sngpt,  3-5  pm,  -863-9718 

.otcHOP-  Organizing  the  white  com- 
Marshall  Pal  ey,  1617  Spruce 
845-0896 

nurul/tN  HISTORY:  class  w/J.  Fuck 
SS*  AU  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller. 

&26,  863-9718,  8 pm 

iiMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Spons  bySF 
»b  Ub -From  the  Inside  Oul-  written 
Creeled  by  black  teenagers  Irom  No. 
uZond),  Mission  Branch,  24th  & Bart- 
er 558-4183.  7:30  pm 

CONTINUOUS 

FREIGHT  t-  SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE: 
(usk  poeirv.  0r.m»,  crafts,  coffees 
,„s  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  pi  tar 
shaiever,  always  something  happening, 
, ,m.|2  Mon-  Thurs,  7 pm  -3am^ 
* rldiy  1 Saturday,  Sun.  2 pm-12,  1827 
Pablo,  2 blocks  north  of  University 
Bklv.  548-1761 


FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2516  Durant 

SI,  Bkly,  I Pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
boil  '•  spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon 

(except  Sunday) 

THINGMAKER:  Blackllght  paintings  and 
sculptures,  Wed-Sun,  1 - 5 pm,  eves 
nil  midnight,  18th  & Dolores  (across 
horn  Good  Karma) 


OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coflee,  F D Maur- 
ice House.  1246  ArgueUo,  7 pm,  566- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 


PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY,  Call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209,  for  time  A place 

SUMMER  GROUP  SHOW:  Galerla  Van 
der  Voort,  One  Jackson  Place,  633 
Battery,  through  August  31 

DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am-5  pm 
Saturday  9 am-  3 pm,  SF  State  Col- 
lege, Hut  D,  1600  Holloway,  469-1668 

COMMITTEE,  Actor's  Workshop,  FrI 
Sat,  Sun.Tues,  1:30  - 5 pm,  Committee 
Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune 
1924-25th  St,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  library,  draft  coun- 
cil, Four-o-nlneHse,  Ecumenical  minis- 
try In  Halght-Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
dally  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703 
Grove,  Bkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 

HELP:  Free  Info  table  on  bousing,  crash 
pads,  free  services,  spons  Haight  De- 
fense group,  Haight  4 Clayton,  5-10  pm 


BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon-Sat, 
1373  Page.  10-8,  863-8786 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA— 
Wed:  JamesCagney  In  -WHITE  HEAP’ 
(8:30)  & Fritz  Lang's  -THE  WOMAN 
IN  THE  WINDOW  (7  A 10:25)  Thurs- 
Sun:  Humphrey  Bogart  In  “THE  TREAS- 
URE OF  THE  SIERRA  MADRE*  (8:35, 
12:00)  also  based  on  B.  Traven,  2533 
Telegraph  Ave,  Bkly,  SI,  848-8650 


JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL— THE  JAPA- 
NESE CINEMA 

Wed-  Thurs:  “ROSHOMON*.  Frl-Sun: 
•YOJIMBO-,  directed  by  Kurosawa: 
Mon-Tues:  -GATE  OF  HELL*  Gateway, 
215  Jackson,  421-3353;  Cinema,  Shattuck 
A Haste,  Bkly,  848-2038,  52 

GUILD— “BONNIE  A CLYDE"  A “THE 
GOOD,  THE  BAD  A THE  UGLY",  Mar- 
ket opp  Jones,  HE  1-5327 

SERRA— -MAN  AND  A WOMAN-,  -A 
THOUSAND  CLOWNS-  A Mike  Nichols 
A Elaine  May,  “BACH  TO BAC1I,’ , Junl- 
pero  Serra,  PL  2-1455 

VOGUE— Fellini’s  -GIULIETTAOF THE 
SPIRITS*  and  “RED  DESERT*,  Sacto- 
Presldlo,  BA  1-8181 

NORTHSIDF— studio  A ‘BLOW  UP"  w/ 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  -THE  LOVED  ONE* 
w/  Rod  Steiger  A Jonathon  winters 
Studio  B,  Anna  KarlnS-MY  LIFE  TO 
LIVE*  A “THE  COUSINS*,  1828  Euclid 
Bkly,  TH  1-2648 

SURF— Wed,  -ALL  ABOUT  EVE*  A 
“TWENTIETH  CENTURY*  Thurs-Sat, 
Joseph  Losey-s  -ACCIDENT*  A "LES 
LIAISONS  DANGEREUSES*,  SUn-Tues 
“KIND  HEARTS  A CORONETS*  A “THE 
GOOD  SOLDIER  SCHWEIK*  Irving  at 
46th,  MO  4-6300 

BELLA  UNION -Samurai  Festival,  Aug 
6-12,  Toshiro  Mifune,  “DAREDEVIL  IN 
THE  CASTEL-  kojl  Tsurula  In  “LONE- 
LY SAMURAI-  (PART  ONE)  Kearny  A 
Wash  St.  GA  1-4824 

FOR  KIDS:  “ AFRICAN  LION*  A cartoons 
Emerson  School,  Piedmont  A Forest, 
Bkly,  2 pm,  35?  841-8049 
FEATHER'S  POINT:  • EYES  OF  YOUTH* 
Rudy  Valentino,  KlrsanofPs  -BRUMES 
D'AUTOMN*  , Waynu  Sourbeer’s  - 
■MONTAGE  D EPHEMERAL  UE"  plus 
"THE  GREEN  ARCHER-,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks In  -ROBINHOOD-  plus  a Larry 
Jordan  film,  8 A 10  Frl  A Sat,  8:30  pm 
Thurs  A Sun,  4416  18th  St,  861-5491 


DEALING 


DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per  line).  Deadllno  noon  Monday.  Print  or  typo 
CLEARLY.  Enclose  check  for  total  number  of  limes  ad  Is  lo  be  run.  Moke  check 
payable  to  Express  Times.  Include  address  and  phone  numbors  for  our  fllos,  oven 
Lf  not  Included  In  Iho  ad.  We  reserve  the  right  lo  roject  copy.  Send  ads  lo:  DEALING 
15  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco,  C A 94103 


•67  VOLVO:  Mod  122-5,  19,00  miles, 
$2,000  excel,  shape,  blue.  Call  824- 
0692 

VW  - PORSCHE  lune  ups  and  repairs 
also  will  teach  same  - -hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  845-7096 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance 
A general  Invention,  527-4687 

MIGRANT  THEATRE  needs  people  In- 
terested In  political  agitprop  for  factory 
gale  street  show.  No  pay.  Ghastly  hours. 
548-1403 

APT  FOR  RENT:  Berkeley,  available 
btw.  Sept.  1 and  Ocl.  1,  5170/mo.  LVG. 
RM„  DKG.  RM  . K1TCH,,  BATH,  3 sun 
porches  that  can  be  bedrms,  845-7096 

HIPPIE  LOVE  AND  PEACE  SYMBOL 
Pendants  direct  from  Halght-Ashbury 
dlst.,  S.F  Free  List,  The  Great  Peace 
Bag,  Box  2126,  Napa,  Calif. 

MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE:  1967  Tri- 
umph Daytona  500  cc,  only  2400  ml., 
asking  $1,000,  549-1733 

BALDWIN  AMP,  350  watts,  exc.  cond., 
cost  $1200,  sell  for  5500,  849-2306 


POTTER'S  WHEEL:  now  or  used,  call 
843-5717 

1905  TRIUMPH  BONNEVILLE:  best  offer 
Mark,  849-0728 

WANTED:  for  Immediate  occupancy, 
a studio  or  one  bdrm  apt  In  San  F ran- 
clsco,  call  Stowart  al  Expross  Times, 
863-7775 

MAN  WANTED:  rofrlgerator-wnsher- 
dryer-mcchanlc- repairman  needed,  call 
Mr  Cernoy,  561-6636 

GIRL  POTTER:  23,  looking  for  girl 
to  share  apartment  In  S.F  Call  Wendy, 
843-9888,  leave  message 

AUDITIONING  for  8 mm  movie— star- 
ring groovy  chick  on  Grant  Ave,  serious 
work,  info,  Jim,  474-4137 

FLAT,  APT  or  HOUSE  DESPERATELY 
SOUGHT,  4 rooms  or  larger  In  North 
Beach,  Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  Telegraph 
Hill,  Chinatown,  Cow  Hollow,  Bernal 
Heights,  Noe  Valley,  Castro  Heights, 
Call  Lenny  or  Paul  at  Express  Times, 
863-7776 

WANTED:  Cloan,  well-Ughted  place,  4- 5 
rooms,  lower  Market  or  Noe  Valley.  Call 
Todd.  863-7775.  leavo  message 


MTE  M/HSON 

wash  one  pound  of  chiZkcn  Uvcrs  • pat  than  dry  er  cut _ 
them  up-  ui  a fryuiy pm  melt  three  tablespoons  of 
butter  o-  add  | cup  Jinety  chopped  onions  o-  coop  over 
medium  heat  for  fwc  to  seven  minutes  until  the  oruons 
arc  soft-  mfe  in  one  smatC  preen  apple  peeled  & chopped 
o-  cooh  three  or fur  more  minutes  when  soft  - tmnsjer  to 
a f tender-  ne^dfu  the  (overs  (n  tivree  tablespoons  of 
hot  butter  over  a (uyh  deal  ■ cooh  cr  turn_  until  they  arc 
broivncd  hut puih  on  the  mute  ■ retrieve  horn  heal  er 
add  l cup,  of  warmed  applejack  orcWple  brandy- Qt  the 
hrandy  turn  (tsefff out  - riow  add  the  (wer  to  me  bCender 
coith  two  tableJpoorus  of  cream  p blend  ah  hicjh  freed; 
add  more  cream'  if  necessary  ■ let  cooC  completely -f  heal 
i'z,  Ihlbs  of  softened  butter  until  smooth - beat  in  the 
cold  (wer  paSte  (Me  by  (Me  ■ Stir  ui  one  teaspoon  of 
lemon  fuiec  cr  about  j rz  teaspoons  of  Ml  (rsome  yroun/t 
pepper- fvU  (n  trujjie  pceiuiys  (f  you  have  than  ■ padh 
' the  pate' in  two  smatC 
iunens  Cr  ref' (per ate 
serve  par  ms  lied  with 
parsley  eneed  butter 
cut-outs- 
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NOW! 


HAZEL  SCOTT 

tAELI  TROUBADOR 

RON  ELIRAN 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 


VALET  PARKING 


599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 


complete 

Children's 
Vision  . 

contact  lens  service 

aenerel  vilion  cere— qleucome  checkup 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 
3031  Telegraph  A»e.  5ui!e  230 

Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 
Near  Alt.>  Batei  Hospital,  849-2202 

Industrial 

Vision 

NEW  ORLEANS  HUubfc 


wed-Thu,  Aug  7,8 
'CLEVELAND  WRECKING  CO. 


Frl,  Sat, Sun,  Aug  9-11 
CARNIVAL  & RESURRECTION 

OF  BLIND  GOD  ORPHEUS 


k Wed-Thu,  Aug  14-15  NOTES  FROM  THE  UNDERGROUND 
1505  San  Pablo  Berkeley  525-2221 


JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL 


Med  Aug  7 Thun  Aug  B 

JUUtA  KUIOSAWAS  MAS  II  true  I 

RASHO 

MON 


Frl  Aug  9 Sal  Aug  10 
Sun  Aug  1 1 


AJU!> 

tUIOVAWA*! 


Yojimbo 

VIMCI  HIM  IUIIVM  WlNKIi 


Mon  Aug  12  Tuos  Aug  13. 


< cutux 


CIA  NO  Pll/I  toINNft  CA.NNIS  HIM  fISTIVAl 


Cinema 

SHATTUCK  ft  HASTE  Phone  848  2038 
BERKELEY 


Write  for  or  pick  up  program. 


AN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 
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PRESDIO  inUSKG 


altimeter/ 

leo.  july  24  - aug  23. 
reliable  sources  have  indicated 
that  the  recent  drug  related  mur- 
ders in  berkeley  are  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  keep  heroin  dealing 
under  the  control  of  the  hell’s 
angels  & mafia  who  work  closely 
with  alameda  county  D.A.  coakley 
a well  known  fascist,  lids  avail- 
able on  yr  local  street  corner  for 
between  $10  - $12,  kilos  are  scarce 
& selling  for  $125  - up.  some  out 
of  sight  DMT  (large  crystal)  is 
going  for  $25  a gram,  big  supply  of 
peyote  now  on  the  market  at  $20  a 
pound.  U.S.  army  liberated  hand 
grenades  are  in  the  area,  on  sale 
for  $6  each,  some  ‘hash’  on  sale 
now  is  really  incense,  support 
local  honest  independent  business- 
men, score  from  a friend  today. 

--the  grass  prophet. 


Vendors! 


YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  EXPRESS  TIMES  FOR 
7 1/2?,  SELL  IT  FOR  15?.  PICK  IT  UP  ANY- 
TIME FROM  TUESDAY  EVENING  ON  AT  THE 
EXPRESS  TIMES  OFFICE,  15  LAFAYETTE  ST. 
(OFF  MISSION  AT  VAN  NESS);  MOE’S  BOOK- 
STORE, TELEGRAPH  AVE.,  BERKELEY;  SttL- 
DHARTHA,  1549  CALIFORNIA  ST:  OR  LIBRE, 
ON  HAIGHT  ST. 


Lucky  Strike  Dick 

marvin  garson 

“We  have  to  see  it  like  it  is  and  tell  it  like  it  is,” 
said  Richard  Nixon  in  his  acceptance  speech.  Spiro 
T.  Agnew  started  right  off  doing  just  that  with  his 
forceful  declaration:  “Civil  rights  cannot  come  about 
without  the  abandonment  of  the  condoning  of  civil  dis- 
obedience.” 


Huntley  and  Brinkley  assembled  their 
crew  about  them  In  the  dying  hours  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention. 
"Nixon  Is  really  better  than  the  speech 
he  Just  delivered,"  said  one  reporter, 
engaging  In  depth- analysis.  "He  has  a 
first-class  mind — " 

•And  a second-class  mouth!”  said  the 
heckler  at  my  side. 

• — But  perhaps  no  great  gift  for 
language,"  finished  the  reporter. 

1 come  from  a family  of  Nixon- haters, 
Nlxon-fearers.  At  the  age  of  twelve  1 
Imagined  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  as  an 
alabaster- skinned  young  maiden  bearing 
bruises  all  over  her  body  from  Nixon’s 
brutal,  gouging  thumbs.  We  did  not 
have  a television  set  In  1952,  so  the 
physical  Image  of  Nixon  was  fixed  for 
me  by  the  cartoons  Herblock  drew  In 
the  New  York  Post.  He  gave  Nixon  the 
same  evil  leer  and  sinister  shadow 
of  beard  that  he  gave  to  Joe  McCarthy 
and  to  the  man  with  a body  of  tubular 
steel  who  represented  the  Bomb.  Their 
hairy  forearms  and  five  o’clock  shadow 
reminded  me  In  turn  of  my  family 
doctor,  an  outright  sadist  and  the  only 
reactionary  In  my  parents'  circle  of 
friends.  He  railed  against  socialized 
medicine  and  colored  people  as  he  Jabbed 
needles  Into  me. 

Even  understanding  the  sources  of  my 
prejudice,  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  love 
Nixon. 

•What  America  needs  are  (sic)  leaders 
to  match  the  greatness  of  her  people." 
That  was  the  theme  of  his  speech.  It 
was  through  new  leadership  that  we  would 
get  out  of  Vietnam  and  bind  up  the 
nation’s  wounds,  and  new  leadership 
meant  him,  Richard  Nixon.  ‘Nixon’s 


the  One"  was  the  only  message  Nixon 
had  for  us. 

He  didn't  even  come  out  against  Com- 
munism. There  was  a vague  reference 
to  'forces  of  aggression"  In  the  world, 
but  the  only  time  he  used  the  word 
•Communist”  was  when  he  said:  "To 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  world  we 
say  the  era  of  confrontations  has  ended 
and  the  era  of  negotiations  has  begun." 
Nixon  the  peace  candidate. 

When  the  speech  was  over,  Billy 
Graham  led  a prayer  while  the  camera 
watched  Nixon,  his  head  bowed,  fighting 
the  temptation  to  take  a peek.  And  then 
right  after  the  prayer  the  band  struck 
up  a ragtime  version  of  “The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic’  and  the  whole 
Nixon  family  came  forward,  grinning 
and  waving  like  they  were  the  Lucky 
Strike  Hit  Parade  Singers  and  Dancers. 

Every  Saturday  night  during  the  first 
Nixon  era,  the  Hit  Parade  presented 
America's  favorite  seven  songs  of  the 
week.  First  an  authoritative  voice  over- 
whelmed you  with  the  thoroughness  of 
the  surveys,  while  the  screen  showed 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  dancing  on  cal- 
culator keys.  Then  the  songs  came  on, 
“Shrimp  Boats  Is  A-Comin'"  and  “Ten- 
nessee Waltz"  with  lavish  choreography 
built  around  some  skimpy  little  plot 
(rather  like  a pornographic  movie). 

Meanwhile  rock  'n*  roll,  disreputable 
but  very  popular,  was  pounding  on  the 
gates;  and  unless  the  Hit  Parade  let  It 
in,  the  audience  was  likely  to  become 
cynical  about  the  authenticity  of  Lucky 
Strike’s  tabulations.  The  hit  parade  slng- 
ers--Glselle  MacKenzle,  Russell  Armes 
Dorothy  Collins  and  Snooky  Lanson-- 


began  to  look  harassed.  Finally  the 
pimple  burst.  Snooky  Lanson,  the  creep- 
iest of  the  four,  stood  up  In  front  of 
one  of  those  cardboard  sets  they  used, 
and  sang  “Y'ou  Ain’t  Nothin’  But  a 
Hound  Dog"  with  a shit- eating  Lucky 
Strike  grin  on  his  face. 

The  bars  were  down.  Soon  Snooky 
was  trudging  up  a cardboard  hiU  carrying 
a pall,  singing  “Blueberry  Hill"  In  waltz 
time.  And  Richard  Nixon,  who  said 
“teU  It  like  It  Is"  In  his  acceptance 
speech  last  week,  will  one  day  be  saying, 
“Black  power,  brothers,  black  power," 
and  raising  his  arms  In  that  victory 
gesture  he  must  have  practiced  a hun- 
dred times  In  front  of  a mirror. 

As  the  Convention  proceeded,  the  co- 
verage o f the  Miami  "disturbances’ 
became  more  and  more  Insistent.  On 
the  first  day  we  watched  police  break 
up  an  Interview  between  a white  reporter 
and  a black  street  leader.  By  the  third 


Pete  Camejo 

marvin  garson 

If  you  fought  the  police  on  Telegraph 
Avenue  during  the  June  days  In  Berke- 
ley, you  might  be  interested  to  know 
how  your  leader  Pete  Camejo  has  been 
bringing  your  message  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  underground  New  York  Free  Press 
carried  an  interview  with  Camejo  In  Its 
July  25  Issue  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing gems-. 


day  we  saw  five  soldiers  mauling  an 
unarmed  black  man,  we  heard  snickering 
In  the  background. 

Nixon,  meanwhile,  was  huddling  with 
reporters,  talking  about  the  “chemistry 
of  the  moment."  They  asked  him  about 
a sudden  disappearance  from  the  hotel, 
earlier  in  - the  convention.  “I  had  to 
get  out  and  see--feel--the  city."  He 
fumbled  all  over,  trying  and  falling  to 
express  a Deep  Feeling  he  was  first 
encountering  In  late  middle  age,  a feel- 
ing most  people  encounter  In  adolescence 
and  grow  out  of.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  riots  then  going  on.  The  re- 
porters knew  better  than  to  make  the 
connection.  But  then  they  switched  to 
riot  news,  and  to  Governor  Kirk’s  state- 
ment; "I’ll  use  all  force  necessary— 
not  just  equal  force- -to  rout  snipers.” 
It  was  the  last  thing  said  before  sign- 
off. 


Full  of  Shit 

(1)  “After  the  first  night,  the  Berke- 
ley rebels  moved  down  Telegraph  Ave- 
nue breaking  windows  of  banks  2M 
other  large  concerns.  ‘This  was  an 
Important  development,’  said  Camejo. 
•We  told  people  to  leave  the  small 
businesses  alone,  but  to  get  the  large 
firms,  the  corporations  who  run  the 
City.  Make  them  pay  for  the  damages; 
disrupt  their  lives.’" 

(2)  "According  to  Camejo.  there  are 

continued  on  pase  6 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


Abolish  theTactical  Squad! 
Hallman  vs.  ‘the  Blackshirts’ 

anri  rnnrntremiK  voune  citizens  ol  the  area  “Then  why  Is  the 


photos:  Jeff  blankfort 


tie  last  lenny 

Attorney  Terence  Hallinan,  arch-enemy  of  running  dog 
nayor  Joseph  L.  (The  Hot  Sausage  Hero)  Alioto,  appeared 
lefore  the  police  commission  Monday  and  demanded  that 
Ian  Francisco’s  “black  shirt”  Tactical  Squad  be  dis- 
tanced. He  was  backed  up  by  a heavy  but  wildly  enthus- 
astic  assortment  of  revolutionaries,  black  militants, 
eenagers,  poor  whites,  college  students,  an  attorney,  an 
■lderly  man,  Sergeant  Sunshine  and  sensuous  girls  from 
la  ight-  Ashbury. 


Hallinan' s gang,  as  they  came  to  be 
own  during  five  hours  of  assault,  was 
llant  and  outspoken.  The  three  com- 
ssioners,  tired  as  they  were,  lids 
inglng  shut,  didn't  dare  fall  asleep 
»en  alter  the  cameras  left,  although 
ay  did  become  noticeably  less  atten- 


Four,  In  particular,  beat  and  bullied 
people  all  over  the  street.  Ingleslde  po- 
lice tried  to  cover  lor  them,  but  alert 


and  courageous  young  citizens  ol  the  area 
managed  to  track  down  two  ol  them:  Boyd 
and  Doherty.  Alioto  pleaded  they  must 
have  been  overwrought. 

Furthermore,  It  was  the  Tac  Squad 
that,  without  provocation,  attacked  the 
peaceful  PFP  antl-Rusk  demonstration 

outside  the  Fairmont  In  January;  attacked 

the  peaceful  assemblage  of  students  and 
faculty  on  the  S.F.  State  campus  (at  which 
time  Hallinan  was  clubbed  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  beating  of  a young  chick);  at- 
tacked the  peaceful  milling  crowds  on 
Haight  Street  In  July;  and  continually 
harass  young  people  and  blacks. 

Their  style  Is  the  club.  Only  If  you  get 
beaten  enough  do  you  get  charged  with 
assaulting  an  officer  and  arrested. 


■Commissioner  Malllard?"  Thechalr- 
Old-flmer.  Hopeless.  He  never 


The  Hall  of  Justice  Is  a gray  concrete 
gsty — formless.  The  lobby  walls  were 
own  marble  Ice  cream  which,  li  you 
ire  stoned,  you  might  dig.  Unfortunately 

lasn’t. 

I was  seated  with  the  bourgeois  press, 
i other  seats  being  available.  Looking 
my — what  could  you  call  them? — 
llow  reporters,  I felt  superior  and 
immy.  They  were,  of  course,  cynical, 
illty,  sad  and  patronizing.  Dressed  and 
leased  monkeys,  hiding  their  lust, 
luorescent-llt  big  finished  basement. 
Across  from  the  press  section  sat 
illinan,  rehearsing  with  himself,  lips 
loving;  the  docket  (talk  show  style);  a 
ible  with  the  deputy  police  chief  attempt- 
ig  to  look  moderate  and  enlightened; 

6d  to  the  front;  a clerk,  secretary  and 
Judge's  bench  for  three. 

[“Commissioner  Ferrari?" 

■Here.’ 

[■Commissioner  Garner?”  A Negro, 
ght.  ’Here/ 
issli 
1-flr 

ard  a word.  ■Here." 

Nineteen  Items  on  the  calendar, 
illcemen  want  their  vacations  now,  or 
at  year.  Approved.  Stamp.  Stamp. 

•I  wanna  get  in!" 

The  people  are  let  In.  *But  be  quiet." 

)t  a chance. 

There  are  other  complaints  first,  such 
a man  from  a Hunter's  Point  group, 
llsband  the  Tactical  Squad!"  Cheers. 
ie  battle  cry.  The  press  flurries — the 
eching  frauds,  hacked  and  pimped  be- 
■nd  recognition.  The  press?  HA! 

What's  going  on? 

Up  until  about  six  months  ago,  the 
tctical  Squad  was  a part-time  pig  unit, 
alned  to  handle  uptight  street  sltua- 
3ns,  but  that's  all  changed.  Chief  Ca- 
ll's Order  105  converted  the  unit  Into 
special  squad;  trained  by  the  National 
Bard?  in  riot  control;  trained  In  karate, 
Ido  and  use  of  the  club;  with  no  com- 
Jlnlty  base. 

Two  weeks  ago,  after  having  “pro- 
ted”  Vice-President  Humph  at  the  San 
anclsco  Airport,  twelve  Tac  Squad 
tubers,  In  varying  degrees  of  uniform 
ss,  went  berserk  In  the  Excelsior 
trlct  of  the  city. 


Left  to  right:  U.S.  Atty  Cecil  Poole  & Red  Squad  head  Cecil  Ferris 


HAVE  YOU  MET 
CECIL  FERRIS? 


julien  sorel 


Have  you  met  Cecil  Ferris,  head  of 
the  Red  Squad  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department?  Do  you  know  him  by 
sight'’  Does  he  know  you  by  sight? 

Cecil  is  one  of  those  guys  whose 
hobby  is  collecting  Reds  and  like  his 
colleagues  around  the  nation  he  prides 
himself  on  knowing  every ‘subversive" 
in  town.  If  you're  not  on  his  list  and  you 
live  In  the  area,  you're  not  much,  baby. 
If  you  stage  a demonstration  and  he  falls 
to  show,  you  can  put  away  the  placards, 
you're  not  being  taken  seriously.  If  he 
does  you  may  be  a threat.  Examples: 
Cecil  appeared  at  San  Francisco  State 
last  May  and  at  the  Human  Rights 
demonstration  at  the  AMA  convention. 
He  did  NOT  attend  the  YSA  rally  sup- 
porting French  students  In  San  Francisco 
In  June.  . 

This  writer  put  Cedi  (and  himself)  to 


the  test  at  State,  calling  his  name  softly 
while  standing  a few  feet  behind  him. 
Cecil  didn’t  turn  around  but  his  sidekick 
did.  I followed  them  with  my  eyes  as 
they  walked  up  Holloway  Drive  and  after 
a dozen  or  so  steps  the  two  men  turned 
and  looked  my  way.  Cecil  stared  at  me, 
attempting  to  penetrate  my  newly  grown 
beard.  I smiled  at  him  and  waved.  After 
a few  moments  he  shook  his  head,  turned 
around  and  walked  on.  Four  or  five  steps 
later  he  turned  again  and  looked  at  me. 
Once  more,  I smiled  and  waved.  Again 
he  shook  his  head,  puzzled,  and  finally 
gave  up  and  walked  off. 

At  the  AMA  convention,  1 took  his 
picture  from  a few  feet  away.  This  time 
he  moved  around  to  get  a look  at  the 
name  on  my  badge,  which  I covered  up. 
Successfully. 

Did  he  fall  the  test  or  did  I?  How 
would  you  do?  Say  hello  to  Cecil  the 
next  time  you  see  him  and  find  out. 


Then  why  Is  the  Tactical  Squad  main- 
tained?” Terence  Hallinan,  In  a clear 
voice,  pointed  at  the  commissioners: 
“Because  everyone  In  this  city  Is  so 
frightened  of  a riot  that  they'  re  willing 
to  allow  these  bullies  to  run  rampant.  . 

It's  a mistake!  That  Squad  Is  going  to 
start  a riot."  The  crowd  thumped,  whis- 
tled and  hooted. 

Commissioner  Malllard  clearly  felt 
Intimidated.  After  a while,  he  stopped 
gavelllng  and  waited  until  the  responsive 
reactions  ceased  on  their  own.  Then  he’d 
pound  It  down:  “Order!" 

■People  won't  stand  to  be  beaten  up. 
Eventually,  they're  going  to  rebel!" 

Hallinan  started  calling  the  victims  to 
testify.  A fifteen  year  old  boy. 

The  deputy  chief  rose  to  caution  Hal- 
linan about  a prior  agreement  not  to  go 
Into  the  specifics  of  the  Excelsior  inci- 
dent, because  of  Impending  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  DA's  office  against  Boyd 
and  Doherty.  Misdemeanor  charges. 

“ I thought  we  agreed,  Mr.  Hallinan. . 

“Sit  down,  Baldlel"  growled  a young 
black.  Baldle  was  flabbergasted. 

“The  real  criminals  are  Chief  Ca- 
hill . . ." 

■ Yeah!  Ill" 

■ . Mayor  Alioto  and  yourselves 
(they  blinked  weakly)  because  you  let 
yourselves  be  coerced  Into  not  doing  wh  t 
you  know  to  be  right— abolishing  th ■■ 
squad." 

Then  Hallinan,  who  was  In  complete 
control  of  the  production,  brought  ont  . 
dozen  victims — screaming  mad. 

Chairman  Malllard  was  particularly 
bad  at  pretending  he  was  listening,  wrink- 
ling Ills  brow  at  odd  times,  for  effect. 

Garner  was  the  Interesting  one,  overt 
Uncle  Tom,  whom  the  young  blacks  ig- 
nored like  plague.  He  managed  a little 
repressed  smile  when  one  young  white 
poet  ended  his  story  peaking  with 
“They’re  nothing  but  a band  of  racist 
pigs!" 

By  this  time  the  reporters  were  either 
completely  smug  or  frightened  by  the 
riotous  crowd, 

“Pig!” 

“I  learned  to  hate  cops,"  said  an  Okie 
waitress  who  was  kicked  out  of  a bar  by 
“eight  of  the  goons"  because  she  didn’t 
believe  Huey  Newton  was  guilty.  “I  think 
we  oughta  burn  the  whole  city!” 

The  commissioners  could  hardly 
move;  their  torture  was  sweet  stimula- 
tion to  the  entire  hip  segment  of  the  aud- 
ience. 

“We  can't  stay  here  all  night,  Mr. 
Hallinan." 

•Gentlemen.  If  you’re  willing  to  abol- 
ish the  squad  right  now,  we  can  all  leave." 

In  the  end,  the  commissioners  decided 
to  do  nothing  but  adjourn  and  barely  that. 

■We  have  some  faith,  still,"  said  Hal- 
linan. 

“Sheet  on  that,”  complained  a fancy 
dressed  black. 

“Mr.  Hallinan?  I think  the  commission 
Is  exhausted."  Indeed,  the  commission- 
ers had  to  sit  through  five  hours  of 
threats  to  kill  police,  burn  the  city,  In 
fact,  every  name  of  criminal  Insurrec- 
tionary act. 

To  be  a police  commissioner,  you  have 
to  learn  how  to  sleep  with  your  eyes  open. 
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GI  TEACH-IN: 

SOLDIERS  DO 
THE  TALKING 


todd  gitlin  , 

There  was  a GI  Teach-In  in  Provo  Park  Saturday 
afternoon.  Prior  advertising  had  made  it  sound  as  if 
it  were  going  to  be  a teach-in  FOR  GIs,  but  the  sol- 
diers turned  out  to  be  the  teachers.  The  civilians— 
radicals,  street  people,  citizens  of  Berkeley— were 


the  students. 

If  the  students  listened  well--and  they 
did  seem  attentive— they  learned  more 
about  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  than  they 
could  by  any  expedient  short  of  en- 
listing. For  the  organizers  of  the  teach- 
in,  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
and  some  area  GIs,  had  the  genius  to 
open  their  microphones  to  all  service- 
men and  veterans  In  sight.  The  resulting 
parade  of  soldiers,  telling  their  separate 
tales  and  making  their  various  appeals, 
reminded  me  of  the  Teach-Ins  of  days 
gone  by:  there  was  that  same  sense  of 
a first  unmanaged  wave  of  education, 
the  glad  shock  of  hearing  someone  else 
say  what’s  been  on  your  mind.  It  was 
an  omen  of  something  more  concerted 
to  come.  In  fact,  the  next  step  comes 
soon;  a September  21  march  of  anti- 
war GIs  and  veterans  from  the  Presidio 
to  Civic  Center  Plaza. 

The  formal  presentations  were  con- 
cise, pointed,  unpretentious:  this  wasn't 
Just  Another  Rally.  Spread  out  over  the 
grass  on  another  lovely  plcnlc-prone 
balloon-festooned  Berkeley  day,  the 
crowd  of  maybe  seven  hundred  looked 
at  first  glance  like  Just  Another  Crowd, 
costume  dresses,  frlsbies,  and  all... 
except  for:  0)  a uniformed  soldier, 
standing  on  the  fringe,  patiently  con- 
versing with  anyone  who  asked;  and 

(2)  here  and  there,  knots  of  young  men 
bearing  the  tell-tale  sign  of  the  regula- 
tion haircut.  At  1:30  there  seemed  no 
more  than  a couple  of  dozen  servicemen; 
by  4 o'clock  there  may  have  been  75  or 
100.  It  was  hard  to  tell.  One  blond  guy 
with  a modestly  healthy  head  of  hair 
nrned  out  to  be  an  airman.  (Whaaat? 
lie  soldiers  look  like  people?  Maybe 
!"*y  are. ...a  heretical  thought  occurring 
■ many  minds  at  once,  an  Idea  whose 
• ' me  has  come.) 

Don  Duncan,  retired  Green  Beret,  was 
saying  that  the  peace  movement  used  to 
assault  GIs  with  a shrill  bombardment, 
stylistically  Indistinguishable  from  the 
High  Command  Indoctrinations— except 
that  the  High  Command  knew  Its  men 
-lightly  better.  No  longer,  he  said.  The 
movement  has  been  doing  what  Duncan 
alls  Its  ‘homework".  The  other  announ- 
ed  speakers  were  all  GIs  and  veterans 
themselves;  they  need  outside  support, 
nd  plenty  of  It,  but  they  can  now  speak 
for  themselves;  can,  In  fact,  teach  the 
rest  of  us.  The  war  organized  them:  Ron 
Alexander,  another  Special  Forces  vet, 
who  trained  the  Tiger  division  of  Korean- 
War  troops;  Dennis  Steele,  until  two 
months  ago  a Sergeant  In  the  crack 
101st  Airborne;  Airman  First  Class 
Michael  Locks  of  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  GI 
contingent  In  the  April  27  peace  march, 
and  a prime  mover  behind  the  September 
21  demonstration;  Frank Grlnnon,  gradu- 
ate of  the  West  Point  prep  school, 
veteran  of  three  years  In  the  Air  Force. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  some  of  their 
talks,  and  from  the  words  of  the  other 
speakers:  some  proud  to  give  their 
names,  some  anonymous,  some  who  had 
been  building  toward  their  speeches 
over  months  and  years,  waiting  for  a 
few  signs  of  support  and  an  open  micro- 
phone. 

Michael  Locks;  ‘If  we  stand  up  now 
we  can  stop  our  country  from  what 
It's  doing."  OUR  country.  It  sounded  a 
little  naive  to  tired  ears,  but  If  enough 
of  us  believed  It... .‘We  can  do  it  without 
guns,  we  can  do  it  without  violence  " 
But,  in  the  next  breath:  ‘It  Is  against 
this  country’s  military  law  to  speak 


out  against  this  country's  war  policy.” 
THIS  country. 

Frank  Glnnon:  ‘I’d  like  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  present  peace  negotia- 
tions. From  the  GI’s  point  of  view: 
bullshit!"  They're  meant  to  anaesthetize 
people,  to  keep  them  off  the  streets. 
But  Grlnnon  said  a lot  of  GIs  doubly 
resent  being  sacrificed  to  a lost  war. 
In  three  days,  he  said,  he  and  others  had 
passed  out  7000  copies  of  Task  Force, 
a new  GI  paper,  on  California  bases. 

A soldier  who’d  spent  6 1/2  months 
In  a Vietnam  hospital:  The  war  is 
“ridiculous".  ‘We  want  to  stop  this  damn 
mess." 

A veteran  just  back  from  18  months 
In  Vietnam:  ‘I  wasn’t  always  against  the 
war.  I guess  I was  brainwashed."  He 
said  he  went  back  to  Saigon  In  March, 
and  spoke  to  a former  South  Vietnamese 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  told  him: 
"You'd  be  lucky  If  you  found  5%  (of  the 
South  Vietnamese)  who  are  against  the 
Communists."  Those  5%  would  be  the 
bankers,  plantation  owners,  et.  al.  ‘Not 
one  American  boy  should  die  for  the 
continued  on  page  17 
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Huey:  Reasons  for  Confidence 


todd  gitlin 

The  State  proved  as  much  against  Huey  Newton,  in  the 
first  five  days  of  testimony,  as  Kafka’s  court  mustered 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  K. 

The  authorities  may  now  be  waiting  for  grace  in  the 
form  of  the  impending  earthquake,  or  giving  up  on  the 
present  jury  and  hoping  for  a better  one  next  time.  With 
nine  and  a half  months  to  prepare  his  proof,  more  time 
than  it  takes  to  make  a baby,  Assistant  D.  A.  Lowell  Jen- 
sen has  proved  once  again  that  the  good  taxpayers  of 
Alameda  County  aren’t  getting  their  money’s  worth,  even 
when  it  comes  to  a railroad. 


One  star  prosecution  witness,  Dell 
Ross,  alleged  to  have  been  kidnapped  by 
Huey  on  the  morning  of  October  28, 1967, 
has  taken  the  Fifth  Amendment  rather 
than  answer  the  question,  “What  were  you 
doing  on  the  morning  of  October  28,1967?’ 

The  others  have  contradicted  and  im- 
peached themselves  and  each  other,  in 
small  ways  and  large.  Among  the  holes  in 
the  fabric  of  Incrimination  the  State  Is 
trying  to  weave: 

0)  Bus  driver  Henry  Grier,  who  claims 
to  have  driven  by  the  scene  of  the  shooting 
just  as  it  was  taking  place,  told  Oakland’s 
Inspector  McConneU  an  hour  and  a half 
afterward  that  the  man  who  shot  Officer 
John  Frey  stood  under  five  feet  tall, 
weighed  125  pounds  (“  he  was  sort  of  a pee- 
wee"),  wore  a hat,  a tan  jacket  and  a dark 
shirt  In  court,  the  stocky  black  ex- sailor 
Grier  Identified  Huey  as  the  killer.  Huey 
stands  five  feet  ten  and  weighs  155.  The 
State  Introduced  the  clothes  Huey  is  al- 
1 edged  to  have  been  wearing  the  night  of 
the  shooting:  black  leather  jacket,  white 
shirt.  The  other  officer  shot  that  night, 
Herbert  Heanes,  gave  this  same  descrip- 
tion. 

(2)  Grier,  who  remembers  details  with 
selective  assurance  and  remarkable  pre- 
cision for  someone  made'emoUonally  up- 


set" (his  words)  by  the  shooting,  testified 
that  he  could  verify  his  time  of  arrival  on 
the  scene  because  he  checked  it  with  his 
watch.  His  watch,  he  said,  Is  his  “guide- 
post,"  and  he  swears  by  it.  But  Grier  was 
habitually  late  on  his  run.  Defense  Attor- 
ney Charles  Garry  asked  Grier  to  read 
from  a few  of  the  many  complaints  filed  by 
the  AC  Transit  Company.  “And  what  does 
It  say  about  your  watch?”  Grier: ‘It says 
it  was  fast."  Garry,  asking  about  another 
citation:  ‘And  what  does  it  say  about  your 
watch?"  Grier,  sheepish:  “It  says ‘not  set 
correctly.'" 

In  his  opening  statement,  Asst.  D.  A. 
Jensen  made  a point  of  placing  Grier 
punctually  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  on 
grounds  of  the  bus  schedule. 

(3)  Likewise,  Grier  testified  that  the 
two  police  cars,  Frey's  and  Heanes', 
were  parked  «a  foot  or  a foot  and  a half 
apart"  while  he  watched  from  a few  feet 
away.  Technician  Albert  Lusk  of  the  Oak- 
land Police  testified  that  the  cars  were 
parked  FIVE  and  a half  feet  apart.  The 
difference  may  seem  trivial,  but  a great 
deal  hinges  on  bus  driver  Grier’s  powers 
of  observation. 

(4)  Grier  testified  that  Huey  fired  the 
first  shot,  which  hit  Heanes,  who  pitched 
forward  to  the  ground.  Heanes  testified 


that  he  heard  the  first  shot,  which  hit  hi 
In  the  right  arm,  then  fired  left-handed 
*Huey;  Heanes  said  he  did  not  fall,  in  fa 
went  on  to  point  his  gun  at  Huey's  com 
p anion,  who  assured  him  he  meant  n 
harm.  Grier  was  so  sure  Heanes  had  fa' 
len,  he  demonstrated  exact!;  how  and 
what  position,  using  Attorney  Alex  Hoff 
mann  as  a guinea  pig. 

(5)  Grier  testified  that  four  men  wer 
standing  outside  when  he  drove  by  tb 
first  time.  He  said  four  or  five  minute 
had  passed  when  he  returned,  just lntim 
to  witness  the  shooting.  Heanes  had  ear 
lier  testified  that  the  first  shots  rang 
just  after  Huey  got  out  of  his  cat 

Contradictions  aside,  the  State  ha 

failed  to  offer  evidence  of  the  following 

its  contentions: 

(1)  That  Huey  falsely  Identified  him  s- 
as  Laverne  Williams,  his  fiancee andd 
owner  of  the  car  he  was  driving.  (FaJ 
Identification,  claims  the  State,  is  L 
reason  Huey  was  ordered  out  of  his  c. 

in  the  first  place.)  Heanes  testified  ' 

Frey  told  him  this,  yet  also  testified 
Huey  Identified  himself  to  Heines  him* 
as  soon  as  Heines  asked  him.  WD> 
Heines  and  not  Frey?  . 

(2)  That  Huey  possessed  a 9 m m.  bug 
with  which  he  Is  said  to  have  begun  art 
at  Heanes.  Heanes  testified  he  never 

a gun  in  Huey's  hand.  (Both  Frev  s 
and  the  hypothetical  Luger  are  miss  a 

What  the  State  has  produced  so 
then,  is  the  testimony  of  a neryoU*'p‘ 
maturely  aged  policeman  who  flre<m 
left-handed  for  the  first  time  In  his 
at  one  of  two  men  struggling  0 
ground,  one  of  them  a Black  Panuj® 
er  carrying  a lawbook  and  ideniui^- 
dangerous  weapons- carrier  a 
lineups,  the  other  a young  police  man 
had  attended  all-white  schoo  s. 
three  guns,  carried  extra  am 
pouches  on  his  gunbelt  and  W er 
copper-jacketed  bullets;  and  1; 
cocksure  testimony  of  a h.ablf.^ 
bus  driver  whom  the  police  bav 
continued  on  page  17 
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the  Panthers,  who  do  not  have  the  $139 
the  phone  company  Is  demanding  before 
Installing  a phone  In  the  office. 

On  Friday  August  9,  the  Panthers 
troop  Into  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Head- 
quarters, They  look  very  weary.  They 
have  decided  to  stay  In  their  office, 
landlord  or  no  landlord.  The  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
has  arranged  legal  council  and  a mass 
rally  for  August  24.  What  Is  Peace  and 
Freedom  going  to  do  about  It?  Peace 
and  Freedom  spends  a couple  of  hours 
coping  with  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  and 
then  decides  to  sit-in  in  Chief  Reddin' s 
office  Monday  August  12  until  he  gives 
them  a hearing;  demand  that  the  matter 
be 


Los  Angeles 

PANTHERS  SHOT 


(From  the  L. A.  Free  Press.) 

(In  the  following  interview,  T;d 
Zatlyn,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Free  Press,  speaks  with  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Black  Panther 
party,  and  Earl  Anthony.  Depury 
Minister  of  Information  for  the 
L.A.  Panthers). 

ZATLYN;  Earl  do  you  want  to 
tell  us  what  happened,  as  best 
to  your  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  shooting  yesterday. 
ANTHONY:  First  of  all  the  pigs 
murdered  three  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  yesterday 
on  11th  Avenhe  and  Montclair 
Place  in  a filling  station.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  what 
happened  was  that  the  pigs  knew 
that  the  Panther  Party  was  in 
L.A.  and  was  organizing  in  L.A, 
and  were  keeping  the  Panthers 


under  constant  surveillance.  And 
when  they  said  in  their  report 
that  the  car  was  suspicious,  that 
they  saw  a car  that  was  very 
suspicious  but  they  never  said 
why  this  car  was  suspicious,  so 
what  happened  was  they  saw  the 
Panthers  and  knew  the  Panthers 
were  organizing  in  the  area, 
were  organizing  black  people. 

They  had  these  brothers-the 
brothers  that  were  murdered  yes- 
terday—under  constant  surveil- 
lance. They  saw  this  opportunity 
to  pull  the  brothers  over  and 
harrass  them  and  try  and  pro- 
voke the  brothers  into  a situa- 
tion where  they  could  open  fire 
on  them  and  try  to  justify  that. 
So  they  pull  over  into  the  filling 
station  and  from  the  accounts  of 
everybody  who  was  around  there 
they  came  out  firing  on  the 
brothers.  One  of  the  brothers 


the  first  brother  out,  never  haa 
a chance,  and  the  people  who 
were  around  the  scene  said  the 
pigs  came  out  firing  and  mur- 
dered the  brothers  in  cold  blood 
and  the  brothers’  only  shooting 
came  from  the  brothers  trying 
to  defend  themselves  from  the 
attack. 

DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  DE- 
FENSE: After  killing  the  first 

brother  who  was  out  checking 
up  under  the  hood,  the  pig  with 
the  shot  gun  turned  and  fired 
on  the  other  brothers  getting  out 
of  the  car,  leaving  the  two  re- 
maining brothers  no  alternative 
but  to  attempt  to  defend  them- 
selves. Tommy  Lewis,  a young 
brother  18  yrs.  old,  was  able  to 
get  from  the  car  and  return  the 
fire.  He  was  apparently  shot 
from  the  other  side  by  the  pig 
who  was  the  driver  of  the  pig 
continued  on  page  15 
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On  Saturday  August  3,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  the  Minister 
i of  information  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  stands  in 
the  sunshine  at  Elysian  Park  in  Los  Angeles  and  re- 
! Ceives  a standing  ovation  and  a presidential  nomination 
ifrom  around  1500  members  of  the  (mainly  white)  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party. 

On  Monday  August  5,  three  members  of  the  Black 
panther  Party,  Steven  Bartholomew,  Robert  Lawrence 
and  Thomas  Lewis,  are  shot  and  killed  by  the  (mainly 
white)  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  at  a quiet  neigh- 
borhood gas  station.  A fourth,  Anthony  Bartholomew, 
escapes.  Two  policemen  are  wounded. 


On  Tuesday  August  6,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  announces  that  the  Panthers  are 
| “small,  violent,  anti- white  organlzaUon 
&ith  little  support  In  the  community.” 
Indeed,  even  Los  Angeles  SNCC,  they 
Sa..  has  joined  the  NAACP  and  other 
'organizations  in  entreating  Anthony  Bar- 
tholomew to  surrender. 

I A Peace  and  Freedom  staff  person 
Is  stopped  by  the  police  on  her  way  to 
work  for  a routine  safety  check.  They 
ask  about  her  Free  Huey  button.  “Ha, 
ha”,  they  say,  “We  exterminated  a couple 
‘of  them  yesterday.  Ha,  ha." 

Chief  Reddln  tells  Attorney  General 
Finch  to  go  back  to  Miami  because 
there  is  no  racial  tension  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I On  Wednesday,  August  7,  Panther 
Chairman  Bobby  Seale  and  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Information  Earl  Anthony  hold 
a press  conference  at  the  neighborhood 
gas  station,  to  which  flock  the  press 
and  a hundred  or  so  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party,  the  Black  Panther  Party 
and  the  curious.  Anthony  looks  at  the 
surrounding  terrain  and  explains  how  it 
Iwas  the  pigs  shot  first. 

I In  the  afternoon,  the  Panthers’  land- 
lord, who  had  agreed  to  let  them  have 
[the  office  rent-free  through  September 
in  exchange  for  various  improvements, 
[some  of  which  are  already  done,  shows 
op  and  allows  as  how  he  will  be  back 
with  the  lease  on  Thursday  and  please 
have  first  and  last  month’s  rent  or 
bye-bye  Panther  office. 

I That  evening,  Richard  Nixon  goes  on 
TV  and  says  thank  you  for  nominating 
me,  we  need  black  power  and  peace  and 
freedom. 

I On  Thursday  August  8,  the  L.A,  Times 
prints  an  elaborate  retraction  about 
[SNCC,  and  the  man  at  the  NAACP  Rumor 
Control  Center  (activated  for  the  occa- 
sion) complains  to  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom office  that  the  police  won’t  tell 
Mm  the  truth,  so  how  can  he  control 
[rumors? 

At  11  am  Thursday,  a dozen  or  so 
from  L.A.  Peace  and  Freedom  troop 
down  to  the  Panther  office  for  a meeting 
about  the  funeral,  looking  very  con- 
spicuous on  South  Central  Street.  A 
man  from  the  Welfare  Recipients  Union 
across  the  street  makes  a V-sign,  and 
a man  sauntering  past  murmurs,  “hey 
Pig,  PIGS." 

The  landlord  should  have  arrived  by 
now,  but  they  don't  have  the  rent  anyway. 
A collection  is  taken,  the  rent  is  secured, 
the  funeral  is  planned,  a memorial 
service  in  Will  Rogers  Park  is  aban- 
doned because  the  park  is  right  across 
the  street  from  the  Watts  Summer  Fes- 
tival, and  the  Panthers  are  leery  of 
another  “Incident*.  Tommy  Lewis’  fun- 
eral will  be  open,  the  other  two  are 
Private. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  landlord  visits 
the  Panthers.  He  says  they  have  to  get 
out  because  the  neighbors  are  putting 
Pressure  on  him. 

Also  in  the  afternoon,  the  police  visit 
Mrs,  Bartholomew  and  reportedly  tell 
her,  “we’ll  kill  the  bastard  when  we 
catch  him." 

At  6 pm,  the  police  arrest  eight 
Panthers,  wounding  two,  near  a housing 
Project  at  San  Francisco  and  Ohio  Streets 
There  are  three  versions  of  the  story. 
The  police  say  it  was  a “routine  check’ 
^d  the  Panthers  shot  first,  the  Panthers 
say  the  police  shot  first,  the  press  puts 
,|h  stories  together  and  comes  up 
with  the  police  chasing  a drunken  driver. 

The  man  at  the  NAACP  Rumor  Control 
Center  is  complaining  that  he  can't  get 
formation  from  either  the  police  or 
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Berets  In  military  formation  on  three 
sides  of  the  parking  lot  beside  the 
church,  standing  stiffly  and  silently  at 
attention  in  the  blazing  sun  for  an 
endless  and  unexplainable  half-hour. 

The  press  seems  at  a loss  to  know 
where  to  point  the  camera.  It  is  very 
quiet  and  very  still  and  very  hot.  El- 
dridge Cleaver  and  Bobby  Seale  walk 
quickly  past  the  troops  into  the  church. 
The  Panthers  follow,  in  formation.  The 
mourners  follow  them. 

Inside  the  church,  it  is  very  quiet 
and  very  still  and  very  hot,  the  only 
sound  coming  from  the  hundreds  of 
waving  white  paper  fans  advertising 
the  Armstrong  Funeral  Home. 

The  coffin  is  carried  down  the  aisle 
preceded  by  an  honor  guard  of  five 
Panthers  and  one  Brown  Beret. 

The  minister  thanks  everyone  for  their 
co-operation,  and  there  are  hymns  and 
prayers  and  telegrams.  Bunchy  Carter, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  for 
Southern  California,  takes  the  podium-- 
“Power  to  the  people,  Black  Power  to 
black  people,  Panther  power  to  the 
vanguard".  He  speaks  about  Ll’l  Tommy 
and  reads  a poem  that  Ll'l  Tommy 
was  very  fond  of.  It  Is  a beautiful 
poem  about  a son  telling  his  black 
mother  that  he  will  fight  for  freedom 
and  would  rather  get  a bullet  In  the 
head  than  not  carry  on  the  fight.  Thomas 
Lewis  was  19  years  old  and  a Lieute- 
nant in  the  Black  Panther  Party.  When 
Bunchy  finished,  the  energy  of  silent 
applause  sweeps  the  huge  church,  and 
he  turns  the  podium  over  to  Chairman 
Bobby. 

Chairman  Bobby  begins  softly, “Power 
to  the  people.  Black  Power  to  black 
people,  Panther  power  to  the  vanguard," 
and  builds  to  a searing,  Impassioned 
crescendo  with  a parable  on  the  hog 
in  the  stream  of  freedom. 

The  minister  again  thanks  everyone 


Tuesday  August  13;  and  seek  to  create 
a united  front  with  other  organizations 
to  press  the  lssue(s). 

The  Panthers  say  that  the  night  before 
he  died,  Steven  Bartholomew  had  written 
a report  on  the  Panther  organization 
In  Los  Angeles  and  outlined  the  work 
which  musL  be  done.  The  pigs,  they 
say,  know  everything  now,  they  have  the 
report. 

Information  comes  that  Anthony  Bar- 
tholomew has  arranged,  through  an 
attorney,  to  deliver  himself  up  on  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  to  the  County 
Sheriffs  Department  with  no  LAPD  in 
sight  (range). 


The  late  news  announces  that  Marlon 
Brando  has  been  slapped  with  a $26 
million  law  suit  by  the  Oakland  Police 
Association  because  he  went  on  the  Joey 
Bishop  show  and  said  the  Oakland  police 
were  out  to  get  the  Panthers,  and  the 
Oakland  police  were  thus  “held  up  to 
ridicule  in  the  community". 

On  Saturday  August  10,  the  L.A.  Times 
describes  the  Panthers  as  “an  organi- 
zation of  considerable  strength  In  south- 
central  Los  Angeles." 

At  2 pm,  around  a thousand  people 
gather  outside  Trinity  Baptist  Church 
for  Tommy  Lewis'  funeral.  There  is 
the  family  behind  bereaved  black  lace. 
There  are  portly  ladles  and  gentlemen 
in  freshly  pressed  suits  and  large- 
brimmed  straw  hats.  There  is  Peace 
and  Freedom  looking  grim  and  sad  and 
Impotent  and  angry  and  determined  ■all 
at  once.  There  is  SNCC  wearing  Mao 
buttons.  There  is  a contingent  In  blue 
jeans  who  have  come  from  a picket 
line  at  the  Herald- Examiner.  There 
are  little  girls  with  fiercely  braided 
pigtails,  and  little  boys  looking  like  they 
would  like  to  pull  them.  There  is  a group 
from  the  grape  strike,  each  carrying  a 
red  rose.  And  there  are  the  Panthers. 
Around  200  Black  Panthers,  lined  up 


XrZSCt  - Challenge 
e^  ISJteck.  -I  challenge  you  to  And  me  a man." 


Lady  on  the  Left 


Talks  About  Hanoi 
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Golden  Rat  Awarded 


The  very  first  Golden  Rat  Award 
was  presented  to  Jeremy  Ets-Hokin 
last  Thursday  by  the  Committee  for 
‘Fair  Rents  and  Taxes. 

Ets-Hokin,  a darling  of  Herb  Caen 
and  Very  San  Francisco,  Is  buying  up 
■select  San  Francisco  residences  for 
lease  and  sale.. .In  the  Tradition  of  a 
Gracious  Age." 

These  select  residences,  according 
to  the  rent  control  committee.  Include 
large  chunks  of  the  Fillmore  and  other 
Inner  core  areas.  Ets-Hokin,  they  say, 
has  raised  rents,  refused  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  hooked  himself  Into 
thousands  of  dollars  of  tax  money  in 
rent  supplements. 

it  was  *ln  recognition  of  these  sterling 
attributes  of  avarice,  phony  liberalism, 
and  all-around  chutzpah"  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Rents  and  Taxes  tried 
to  present  Jeremy  Ets-Hokin  with  a 
Golden  Rat.  Ets-Hokin  locked  the  door 
and  huddled  Inside  while  Chatty  Ratty, 
a man- size  papier-mache  creature  that 
“walks,  talks,  rolls  on  Its  belly,  bites 
babies,  spreads  disease  and  exposes 
slumlords*,  squeaked  out  a greeting 
to  Jeremy  Ets-Hokin  from  a hidden 
tape  recorder. 

This  week's  Golden  Rat  award  will  be 
presented  to  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
at  Its  downtown  office,  across  the  street 
from  the  Federal  Building,  Thursday  at 
noon.  The  presentation  Is  In  solidarity 


with  a Western  Addition  Community 
Organization  demonstration  being  held 
at  the  same  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  petition  campaign  con- 
tinues. If  you  want  to  help  circulate 
the  rent  and  tax  control  petition,  call 
the  committee  at  863-2691  or  drop  In 
at  380  Sanchez. 


CAME  JO... 


continued  from  page  2 

roughly  150  to  200  active  YSA  members 

in  Berkeley." 

(3)  “YSA  got  quite  a lot  of  new  mem- 
bers during  the  three  consecutive  nights 
of  rioting.  But  the  most  significant 
result  was  the  formation  of  a United 
Action  Front,  composed  of  most  of 
the  Berkeley  movement  groups.  The 
Action  Front,  having  Institutionalized 
Telegraph  Avenue,  will  use  It  as  a 
rallying  spot  for  future  demonstrations, 
and  is  In  a better  position  to  mobilize 
people  for  actions  next  Fall.* 

Camejo  was  irritated  by  an  article 
I had  written  In  the  Village  Voice. 
•Garson  couldn’t  have  written  that  in 
Berkeley,”  Camejo  told  the  New  York 
Free  Press.  'People  know  what  the 
truth  Is  there.* 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 


Sanders'  H uncle ' SpeUeu15eri^  Ferlinghetti  Schneck  Furnlval 
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the  last  lenny 

Mrs.  Anne  Weills  Scheer,  26,  married- 

agalnst-her-parents’ -wishes,  thin,  com- 
posed, feminist,  tough  and  smart,  Just 
got  back  from  Hanoi  with  three  prisoners 
of  war.  Interviews  are  not  exactly  down 
my  alley  but  like  many  other  young  men 
on  the  Left  these  days  I can’t  seem  to 
And  a woman  to  suit  me — so  I went  to 
look  at  somebody  else’s. 

She  lives  with  her  husband  and  her  son 
Christopher  (eleven  months)  In  a large, 
comfortable  house  just  outside  the  Berk- 
eley border  in  Oakland.  Deep  brown  wood. 
Shielded  Areplace.  Toys  on  the  living 
room  floor — no  guns  or  tanks. 

Right  off,  I had  to  tell  myself  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  living  well — even  In 
these  times  when  we  are  so  few,  so  small 
and  poor.  I GAVE  my  mind  to  the  Strug- 
gle. What  am  1 fighting  FOR?  Jealous. 
Tired  of  unrelenting  paranoia. 

She  took  an  ICC  flight  from  Vientiane 
to  Hanoi  with  Vernon  Grlzzard,  24,  of  the 
Boston  Draft  Resistance  Group  (a  hard 
worker)  and  Stuart  Meacham,  58, “peace 
secretary"  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Why  them? 

Dave  Dellinger  and  Tom  Hayden  were 
contacted  in  Paris  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  asked  to  bring  three  anti-war 
activists  to  talk  to  the  delegations.  A list 
of  twenty  names  was  drawn  up  and  given 
to  Rennie  Davis  of  the  National  Mobili- 
zation. 

She  was  In  Paris  on  July  9th  and  talked 
with  AverellHarriman:*  He's  a bastard." 

“I  don’t  think  Harriman  Is  capable  of 
negotiating  peace;  he's  a cold  warrior; 
he  can’t  understand  independent  social  - 
'ist  revolution.  He  said  Aslans  have  a 
lower  morality  . . . don’t  value  human 
life  . . . suicidal." 

“1  don’t  think  the  United  States  is 
really  interested  In  prisoner  exchanges. 
They  make  it  difficult."  The  DRV  re- 
leased the  prisoners  unconditionally. 

Jim  Lowe,  Joe  Carpenter  and  Fred 
Thompson  were  all  captured  within  the 
last  seven  months.  They  were  not  among 
the  “hard-liners”  who  spit  In  the  faces 
of  their  captors. 

Thompson  and  Carpenter  were  both 
shot  down  in  the  south  and  were  trekked 
north  by  cart,  stopping,  seeing  the  people. 

I was  feeling  a little  hostile,  uncon- 
sciously remembering  Major  Dana  An- 
drews and  the  crew  of  his  “Purple  Heart" 
B17,  shot  down  during  Doolittle's  raid 
on  Tokyo,  tortured  and  brought  to  trial 
by  the  MGM  Japanese.  They  broke  Rich- 
ard Conte’s  Angers;  he  was  a young, 
talented  painter  back  In  the  States. 

Anne  Scheer  saw  it  coming.  Open  blue 
eyes.  She  moved  on,  still  direct,  with 
measure:  “They  want  the  American  peo- 
ple to  support  their  Oght  . . . they  dis- 
tinguish between  good  Americans  and  bad 
Americans.  The  children  have  been  well 
educated  about  these  distinctions." 

In  the  Revolutionary  Museum  there  Is 
a whole  section  on  the  Peace  Movement 
Vietnam  bay  Committee;  The  Pentagon 
Ramparts  editors  burning  draft  cards, 
and  Norman  Morrison.  He  committed 
suicide  by  setting  himself  on  fire  to  ex- 
press his  dissent  on  the  Vietnam  War  I 
was  appalled  at  the  time. 

Hanoi  Is  busy  again.  “The  children 
have  come  back  because  the  schools  are 
out — families  have  come  back — it’s  very 
crowded." 

The  North  Vietnamese  think  the  partial 
bombing  pause  Is  a “big  trick."  It  was 
Johnson’s  “resignation®  that  convinced 
them  to  go  to  Paris.  The  people  of  Hanoi 
have  a “theory  that  Paris  lsthe  beginning 
of  a de-escalation— a leaning  towards 
peace."  Even  Richard  Nixon  opposes 
escalation,  publicly. 

“The  North  Vietnamese  are  very  In- 
terested In  the  Alliance  for  National 
Democratic  Peace  forces  which  Is  sep- 
arate from  the  Front,  composed  of  bour- 
geoisie, students,  teachers,  doctors . . ." 
Illegal  in  South  Vietnam.  The  trial  of 
Dzu.  Underground. 

She  had  spoken  with  Nguyen  Van  Tien, 
the  Front’s  representative  in  Hanoi. 
“He  had  no  criticism  of  the  negotiations. 
There  Is  no  discord."  I don’t  believe  it. 

“On  the  way  back  (TWA  from  Bang- 
kok to  New  York  City),  we  were  stopped 
at  6 points.  US  Embassy  ofAclals  and 


military  attaches  boarded  the  uhr 
took  the  men  off-returning  themh^ 
The  pilots  elected  to  go  on  a com  m r' 
airline  rather  than  with thV Z7 

■The  oAiclals  were  very  hostile 
ted  us  like  bomb-throwers  and 
aKnalve„old  “an... they  looked^ 


through  you." 


Anne  Scheer  has  been  married  t 
3 years.  “I  grew  up  in  Marir  r* 


grew  up  in  Marin  Count, 
upper  middle-class.. my  father's  a [Tv 
efeller  Republican... my  mother's  a^T 
lessor,  for  McCarthy...English-prZ 

tant  family." 

She  Arst  got  ‘politicized*  in  EUr« 
when  she  was  twenty-one;  six  raQDi 
in  a French  school  with  the  va, 
Marxist  and  Communist  students 
First  arrested  at  Mel’s  Drlve-in 
1964,  slttin’  In  for  jobs  and  non-dl 
criminatory  employment.  In  i9C6  5] 
was  In  jail  for  thirty  days  as  a r’ea 
of  a sit-in  known  as  the  Cadillac  Dem® 
stratlon  (on  auto  row  In  San  Francls« 
What  about  her  feminist  activity 
They  have  meetings  and  talk  abc 
the  common  problem-,  I once  went 
one  of  the  club's  regular  gatherln 
and  found  out  I was  the  common  pro 
lem.  They  stared,  glanced;  I loved 
Since  then,  Anne  says,  they’ve  sto 
ped  being  Black  Power  oriented  In  sty 
and  started  “raising  consciousness 
“Don't  underestimate  the  problec 
of  women.  Women  have  to  have  lntegr 
ty  In  their  work  so  they  can  give 
the  Revolution," 

In  North  Vietnam,  women  in  the  la 
tories  go  on  the  roofs  to  fire  ack  a 
During  an  air  raid... 

"They’re  very  talented  at  shood 
down  American  planes.  They're  ligi 
lng  but  are  still  extremely  femlnl 
and  delicate." 

What  did  you  learn? 

■I  don’t  think  the  US  can  win... 
They  won’t  give  an  Inch  until  i 
bombing  stops- -then  they’ll  talk  abi 
coalition." 

Christopher  Aopped  over,  hit  his  hs 
and  walled.  Her  hands  went  down  tohl 
quickly  raising  him  to  her  lap--paini 
faded  jeans;  plain  white  shirt.  Christ 
pher  is  reaching,  wanting  this  and  th 
■I  know  I sound  like  a propaganda 
How  would  it  be  if  the  war  was  ovf 
■They  don’t  seem  to  be  oflended 
young  people  taking  over... they  encoi 
age  leadership... 

“I  kept  thinking  If  1 could  have 
family  there,  I could  live  there; 
very  few  westerners  are  Integrated  i 
the  society. ..Pm  taUer  than  most 
the  men." 

When  this  story  was  nearly  writ! 
I took  a break  and  shared  a table  » 
friends  In  a Berkeley  cafe. 

“What  are  you  writing  about  t 
week,  Lenny?" 

■I  Interviewed  Anne  Scheer." 

“I  hope  you  give  It  to  her--goc 
He  wasn’t  kidding. 

Sometimes  the  animosity  men  thi 
in  the  direction  of  her  husband 
Ramparts  Magazine  finds  Anne  a clo 
mark.  Of  course,  some  people  situ 
don’t  like  her. 

There  are  guys  who  pretend  to 
when  any  mention  is  made  of  femli 
activities.  Anne  is  an  organise: 

Men  do  discriminate  against  wot 
and  the  girls  Aght  back  with  emasct 
tlon  guerrilla  warfare.  Sometimes  i 
ther  side,  even  while  knowing  v 
they're  doing,  can  stop  it;  g°  on  cc 
clously  hurting  each  other. 

America  teaches  the  sexes  a conn 
game  of  defensive  assumptions; 
writes  history.  American  men  must 
carry  the  bitterness  of  the  boys 
once  begged  for  sex  from  frlghtei 
cold  and  guilty  girls. 

Language  Inversion: 

“That  fuckin'  cunt.  FUCK  HEF' 
Promiscuity  promotes  distrust,  u 
curlty  and  doubts  about  masculine 
feminine  identities.  Hardly  an) 
seems  to  be  making  It  for  very 
If  I had  the  solution,  Pd  tell  y3 
I went  back  to  talk  with  her  a, 
to  get  some  more  Information, 
watch  her  more  closely.  1 
pointed--no.  surprise- -because  s 
wore  the  faded  jeans,  this  tlm-' 
plain  blouse.  1 wanted  to  see  her 
short  skirt. 
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letters  to  lovers 


POEM 


the  natural  steps 
to  "you  are  the  centre 
of  your  universe" 

(wide  with  love) 

Gary  Snyder  said  "even  the  mountains 

will  become  Buddhas” 
in  the  silver  morning 

rl  take  your  hand- 
fearing  lest  I hold  too  tight 
for  you  to  stay 

the  runaway  senses 
tell  me  to  let  go 
and  I stand  wondering 
at  the  clear  notes 

: nothing  could  be  more 
sensual  than  tears 
gathered  hard  within  my  breast 
is  all  the  love  1 would 
i confused  with  its  own  reflection 

one  mood  comes  into  rooms 
knocks  at  doors 

where  my  hands  rest 

| for  if  the  sun  had  wakened 
me  today  I would  have  died 
for  the  flood  of  joy 

the  capped  breath 
I am  meant  to  contain 
only  a portion  of  God 
at  a time 

I but  I can  learn  to  grow 
I if  you  teach  me 

with  your  gentle  touch 

| * 

f when  I go  away 
[ truly 

I shall  bear  this  pain's  passion 
beauteous  in  the  holy  morning 
of  my  care-ful  life 


14 

this  wind  rests 

in  some  silent  hour 
music  of  making 
light  in  ashes 

that  remember  what  it  was 
to  be  kindled 

we  wait 

hear  her  voice 
passing  passed  past 
we  know  her  face 
when  we  hold 

the  blown  branches  at  her  lips 

and  she  calls  to  her  longing 
“now  now"  she  says 
"I  am  / in  your  embrace 
and  my  voices  one 
with  love 

now  now”  she  says 

and  carries  her  kiss 
to  grow 

and  “gentle”  she  says 
“gentle  in  the  night 

I can  take  you  / home" 

Sister  Mary 


There's  two  sides  to  every  corridor 

said  the  passageway  to  the  hall 

and  night  is  caused  by  turning  on  the  light. 

WARNING:  At  some  point  poetry  will  fall  apart 
and  I'll  end  up  talking  to  you 
TURN  BACK  NOW! 

One  of  the  most  vivid  memories  I have  is 
burning  a drunk. 

We  really  didn't  start  out  to  burn  him 
we  just  turned  the  bench  over  on  him 
and  when  he  didn't  move 
we  stuffed  paper  in  under  the  bench 
and  lit  it. 

Room  Broom  Loom 

Don't  you  even  wonder  how  I knew  he  was  drunk? 

(Shouts  from  the  balcony:  "He  has  no  respect  for  his  craft.”) 

“Freedom,  if  I may  continue,  class 

has  its  socalled  shall  we  say  ahem  limitations..." 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  THE  NEWS  OF  YOUR  DEATH  WILL  BE 
CARRIED  ON  TV 

people  will  be  naked  when  they  get  the  word. 

It's  up  to  the  naked  ones  to  figure  out 
after  all... 

WHATEVER  THAT  MEANS 


Steve  Crumley 


photo:  wendy  cadden 


Preparation  For  An  Exile 


Politics  is  poetry 
in  reverse. 

Poetry  makes  the  complex 
simple. 

Politics  makes  complexity 

out  of  simply  cheating. 

Charles  Perkel 


Be  cunning,  learn  to  cradle 
a pipe.  Friends  will  speak  silence, 
watch  the  walls.  Your  quick  senses 
are  hostage:  the  lens,  the  transistor, 
the  intricate  artifacts  loved  and  used 
will  be  lost,  and  the  sight 
of  new  grass  and  its  musics.  But  touch 
like  a turtle  that  carries  its  comfort 
is  hidden,  perhaps.  Perhaps  you’ll  be  able 
to  carry  a pipe,  stroke  the  warm  bowl 
as  if  it  meant  nothing,  and  no  one 
will  notice.  If  not,  cigarettes. 

Michael  Rossman 
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World  Youth  Festival 
Scorns  the  Unwashed 


)FIA,  Bulgaria 
iteration  News  Service) 

The  following  Is  the  lull  text  of  a 
jlearian  Telegraphic  Agency  (BTA) 
ess  release  Issued  recently  during  the 
orld  Youth  Festival,  and  obtained  for 
strlbutlon  In  North  America  by  Libera- 
in  News  Service: 

• An  Attempt  to  Darken  the  Atmosphere 
the  Festival" 

The  Ninth  World  Festival  of  Youth  and 
udents  continues  in  Sofia  for  the  third 
,y  running  In  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
lendshlp.  At  this  world  meeting  of 
iutb,  Sofia  extends  hospitality  to  over 
eDty  thousand  delegates  and  guests, 
ready  on  the  frontier  checkpoints  they 
»re  met  cordially  both  by  the  official 
gans  and  by  the  population. 

But  a group  of  “uninvited  visitors" 
om  Czechoslovakia  tried  to  join  the 
iung  people  who  came  to  the  Festival 
lh  open  hearts  united  by  the  Ideas  of 
Udarlty,  peace  and  friendship,  the 
eas  of  the  Festival.  This  group  were 
rty,  they  had  long  and  unkempt  hair, 
elr  faces  had  not  been  washed  for 
;eks,  their  clothing  was  greased,  and 
■■re  rude  and  provocative. 

They  claimed  that  they  belonged  to  the 
jstlval  participants.  At  the  Kalotina 
eckpolnt  on  the  Bulgarian- Yugoslav 
DDtier,  the  group  caused  deliberately 
provocative  scandal. 

About  thirty  young  people  from  Czech- 
lovakla  with  an  extremely  Improper 
pearance  arrived  at  the  checkpoint  on 
ly  26th.  They  were  followed  by  a lorry 
th  a mobile  kitchen.  They  said  they 
:re  coming  to  the  Festival. 

Asked  by  the  frontier  officials  to  pro- 
ce  their  festival  cards,  they  replied 
at  they  had  no  festival  cards  but  wan- 
i to  attend  the  Festival  as  tourists. 

UP  TIGH^""" 
WITH  THE  DRAFT? 
RESIST! 

The  ResiStahce 
1321  Oak  St.,  S.F., 

- 626-1910 
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HOUSES  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 

It  was  explained  to  them  In  a polite 
manner  they  cannot  be  allowed  Into 
Bulgaria  In  such  an  appearance.  It  was 
suggested  to  them  to  put  their  appearance 
in  order  In  the  nearest  Inhabited  locality. 
They  categorically  refused  and  as  a 
demonstration  sat  down  and  lay  down  on 
the  kerb  and  the  asphalt  road  thus  handi- 
capping traffic.  Invited  to  move  away 
the  self-styled  Festival  participants  re- 
plied with  rude  attacks,  and  addressed  the 
officials  with  offensive  words,  calling 
them  names  and  even  calling  them, 
‘fascists’.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Incident  took  place  at  a moment 
when  the  frontier  militiamen  very  kindly 
and  calmly  welcomed  hundreds  of  guests 
from  Czechoslovakia. 

On  July  27,  4446  motor  cars  and  ten 
buses  with  tourists  from  Czechoslovakia 
entered  the  frontier,  while  627  Czecho- 
slovak motorcars  and  eleven  buses  en- 
tered the  country  on  July  28.  All  of 
them  were  met  and  got  through  quickly 
and  politely,  without  any  disturbance  or 
incident. 

To  say  that  a hostile  attitude  has  been 
shown  towards  the  group  of  Czechoslovak 
young  people,  that  they  have  been  mal- 
treated, etc,  would  mean  to  shed  false 
light  on  the  facts.  In  the  same  two  days, 
young  people  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Iraq  and  other 
countries  have  been  barred  entry  to 
the  country,  because  of  their  appearance. 

Also  at  other  frontier  points,  such  as 
Kapltan  Andreevo  and  Koulta,  young 
people  have  not  been  admitted  to  Bul- 
garia because  of  their  appearance.  It  Is 
only  natural  that  a country  has  the  right 
of  not  allowing  people  to  its  territory 
because  they  could  carry  contamination 
and  diseases.  This  is  an  international 
practice. 


“Re-Elect  Hersh” 

The  New  York  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  nominated  Barry  Hersh  last  week 
as  Assembly  candidate  In  the  61st  AD, 
which  Includes  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Hersh  Immediately  an- 
nounced that  his  campaign  slogan  would 
be  "Reelect  Hersh." 

•There  is  currently  no  Incumbent  run- 
ning for  reelectlon  In  the  61st  AD,"  he 
said  “In  the  Interests  of  providing  con- 
tinuity of  representation  In  Albany  for 
the  Lower  East  Side,  I felt  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  run  as  the  Incumbent. 
Bestdes,  the  Incumbent  always  gets  more 
votes."  When  pressed  for  details,  Mr. 
Heish  explained,  ‘A  vote  for  me  Is  a vote 
agr'nst  the  other  candidates  " 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  campaign  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  will  stress  the  need 
for  the  community  to  organize  itself  for 
protection  against  the  Tactical  Police 
Force  Invasions. 


WED  THEIR  HP  15™ 
N0TE5  FROM  THE 
UNDERGROUND 
FRl  SAT  IB™  17  th' 

MAGIC  SAM  BLUES BM 
SUN  18™  DEMENTIA 

improvisation 

THEATRE,!  and 
FLAMENCOS 
DE  LA 
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We  have  just  received  a manifesto  from  a Mexican 
group  called  Comite  Anti-Olimpica  de  Subversion  (Anti- 
Olympic  Subversion  Committee),  whose  initials  spell 
CAOS,  Spanish  for  ‘‘Chaos”. 

The  Mexican  government  has  launched  a ferocious 
repression  to  “clean  up”  Mexico  for  the  Olympics; 
CAOS,  in  reply,  calls  on  world  youth  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  Olympic  installations  everywhere.  Here  is  th'ir 
manifesto: 


We  are  witnessing  and  taking  part  In 
the  collapse  of  a world  divided  arti- 
ficially by  boundaries  which  serve  only 
to  protect  nationalistic  Interests.  These 
Interests  hide  behind  ideologies  which,  In 
spite  of  appearing  as  different,  serve 
only  to  come  to,  stay  In,  and  perpetuate 
Power. 

The  general  strike  In  France;  the  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  the  bureau- 
cratic machinery  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Czechoslovakia;  the  riots  In  the  black 
ghettoes,  In  Berkeley  and  Columbia,  the 
new  Mexican- American  and  Puerto  Rican 
coming  to  consciousness  In  the  United 
States;  the  student  strikes  In  Italy  and 
Spain;  the  victorious  actions  of  the 
Zengakuren  In  Japan  against  the  police; 
the  demonstrations  against  Poland’s  an- 
ti-Zionist Communist  Party;  and  today 
the  vigorous  confrontations  of  the  Mexi- 
can youth  with  the  oppressive  govern- 
mental forces:  are  all  examples  of  a new, 
uncontrollable  force. 

At  each  step  In  our  lives  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  family,  religion,  state,  ideo- 
logies, the  universities,  the  culture, 
power,  the  educational  system,  the  police 
and  the  armies,  is  the  only  way  In  which 
we  can  express  our  energy  In  a more 
vital  fashion  than  the  purely  Ideological, 
rigid  and  archaic  behaviors.  Our  power 
Is  not  political  nor  economic:  It  Is  rather 
the  power  of  Imagination,  of  violence. 

Mexico  City  will  be  the  site  of  the 
Olympic  games  in  October  of  1968.  This 
happening  represents  the  synthesis  of 
all  Institutional  hypocrisies,  the  longing 
of  the  past,  the  commercialization  in  a 
society  of  spectacular  consumption  and 
thus:  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES  SHOULD 
NOT  HAPPEN! 

Time  Is  short!  This  Is  a call  to  your 
imagination!  Leave  your  home,  your 
school,  your  work!!  Leave  your  womb! 
Go  out  and  act!  Take  to  the  streets!! 


Wherever  you  are.  Because  In  the  streets 
the  order  and  limitations  In  a controlled 
society  are  broken! 

Destroy  the  Olympics  as  the  black  des- 
troys HIS  closest  enemy:  the  police,  the 
pawn-broker,  the  comer  store;  as  the 
Vietnamese  destroys  HIS  closest  enemy: 
the  lmprelallst  soldier;  as  the  Czech 
student  destroys  HIS  closest  enemy:  the 
privileged  bureaucrats  of  the  party;  as 
the  young  white  radical  destroys  HIS 
closest  enemy:  In  Berkeley  the  police 
with  Molotov  cocktails,  In  New  York  the 
museums  and  the  University;  as  the 
young  European  workers  destroy  THEIR 
closest  enemy:  In  Naples  the  Italian 
workers  destroyed  the  buses  which 
transported  them  to  their  working  cen- 
ters and  then  went  on  to  destroy  these, 
In  France  the  miners  burned  their  boss’ 
automobiles,  In  Liege  the  Belgian  wor- 
kers destroyed  the  machines  of  the  news- 
papers they  worked  for 

YOUR  situation  must  determine  YOUR 
action.  At  each  Instant  let  your  Imagina- 
tion liberate  Itself  from  the  created 
myths. 

The  Olympic  games  should  not  happen! 
Black  athletes  In  the  US  and  Africa  and 
all  the  radical  youth  of  the  world  demand 
It! 

BY  ANY  MEANS  NECESSARY,  THE 
OLYMPICS  MUST  NOT  TAKE  PLACE! 

Disrupt,  destroy  Olympic  Installa- 
tions and  the  Olympic  Committee  head- 
quarters In  your  country,  destroy  Olym- 
pic Games’  Propaganda,  pick  up  the 
phone  and  threaten  the  lives  of  people 
working  for  the  Olympic  Committee  or 
any  other  offices,  picket  these  offices 
and  Mexican  consulates  and  embassies 
close  to  you,  talk  athletes  into  not 
participating,  organize  demonstrations 
against  the  Games,  etc.  Invent  and  exe- 
cute! LET  YOUR  IMAGINATION  RUN 
FREE.  LIGHT  THE  FUSE!! 
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The  things  that  you  are: 
questioning,  idealistic, 
involved;  concerned 
with  the  love, the  confusio 
and  the  excitement  of  the 
you  live  today;  this  i 
what  Country  Joe  a 
are-because  Country 
Joe  and  the  Fish  are  you. 

Get  "Together"with 
. and  the  Fish. Their  new 
record  album  on  Vanguard. 


heelzebub 

Sur,  hoarding  its  own  memories, 
t to  its'own  ghosts  and  UFOs,  tolerates 
Swav  One  on  its  belly,  as  each  moun- 
Hg"  a giant  lying  on  its  back  with  his 
t3in'  in  the  Pacific,  lets  that  product  of 
convict  labor  go  its  way.  The  road  is 
smoother  and  safer  than  when  first  built, 
S d the  taverns  which  once  served  as  havens 
J"  tired  travellers  are  open  to  every 
tourist  who  treats  hitchhikers  with  con- 
tempt, as  if  there  were  a contest  to  see 


out  the  life  of  a huge  sunflower  on  tne 
impossible  soil.  It  was  old  Pat  who  pro- 
posed, in  one  of  his  rare  moments  of  verbal 
communication,  to  run  hot  water  pipes 
under  the  entire  mountain  to  turn  it  into 
a tropical  rain  forest. 

This  grand  scheme,  like  many  others, 
was  actually  started.  But  no  one,  least 
of  all  Zebe,  who  worked  for  those  four 
hours  harder  than  anyone,  expected  to  see 
it  finished.  That  was  not  the  point. 

Zebe  carried  a pair  of  hand  shears  on 


M ifi 

iaiH 

which  car  could  be  most  empty. 

Like  the  tourists,  the  hippies  down  from 
San  Francisco  and  up  from  L.A.  often 
miss  the  immensity  and  power  of  the 
Sur,  its  protectiveness  for  those  who  need 
and'  ask  for  shelter.  Those  who  profaned 
Limekiln  creek  with  litter  and  electric 
music  had  taken  the  city  with  them,  ignor- 
ing, even  challenging  the  Sur.  But  there 
is  one  canyon  on  the  Sur  where  the  bal- 
ance of  things  is  kept,  where  Nature  and 
man  get  their  due,  where  teachers  can  be 
found. 

Billy,  such  a teacher,  is  a short,  thin, 
forked  radish  of  a man,  with  dark  hair 
and  a magnificent,  as  he  would  call  it, 
brush.  He  once  walked  up  the  mountain, 
carrying  a shotgun,  and  by  another  path 
came  a man  who  looked  like  Valentino's 
double,  wearing  a white  shirt,  red  cravat, 
sporting  a pencil-line  moustache,  carrying 
a Browning  .38. 

They  walked  side  by  side  up  the  moun- 
tain in  silence,  each  appraising  the  other, 
each  waiting,  until  finally  Billy's  opponent 
grudgingly  admitted  to  himself  the  presence 
of  a superior,  the  shotgun  and  implacable 
impassivity,  and  introduced  himself:  "I'm 
Mad  Marcus  of  Venice.”  Tasting  the  respect 
due  him,  Billy  replied,  ‘I’m  Billy  the 
Shoemaker.” 

There  was  also  Zebe,  ZEBE,  a large 
man  who  might  have  been  a buccaneer  in 
another  life,  who  was  now  gardener  of 
this  arid  insane  asylum.  And  let  there 
be  no  mistake,  this  was  indeed  a looney 
bin,  and  the  names  of  its  inmates  ring 
down  the  mountain  to  the  road,  down  the 
Sur,  even  to  the  Haight  (beware  of  Mad 
Marcus  of  Venice),  the  roll  call  of  a 
cosmic  battle  and  defeat,  the  list  of  the 
walking  wounded,  the  shell-shocked  of  a 
twentieth  century  war. 

But  Zebe,  huge  Zebe,  wore  farmer’s 
overalls,  those  what  must  have” been  abra- 
sive denim  pants  without  underwear,  eking 


a thong  at  his  side  like  a Burbankian 
Billy  the  Kid,  and  almost  gratuitously 
trimmed  random  shrubs  on  the  mountain. 
I once  asked  Billy  what  the  fuck  Zebe 
was  doing.  Billy  looked  at  me,  decided 
it  might  be  worth  trying  to  straighten  me 
out,  and  said,  ‘Well,  maybe  he  likes  to 
keep  order." 

Zebe  himself  took  my  problem  as  his 
own,  and  one  day,  in  the  blazing  sun, 
long  before  the  relief  of  the  fog  rolled 
up  the  mountain,  took  me  to  the  edge  of 
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the  nearest  promontory.  Surveying  the  val- 
ley and  ocean  with  his  arm,  encompassing 
it  with  his  eyes  as  his  private  demense, 
he  said,  ‘You  know,  there's  enough  work 
here  to  keep  a man  busy  for  life." 

At  night,  when  everyone  is  colder  and 
stoned,  art  is  produced  on  the  mountain. 
Most  people  who  pass  through  the  life 
of  the  mountain  are  willy  nilly  partici- 
pating in  a great  work  of  oral  literature. 
This  usually  commences  with  simple  ques- 
tions, such  as,  “Do  you  remember  that 
crazy  mother  fucker  so  and  so?"  or, 
“Do  you  remember  when  that  crazy  mother 
fucker  did  such  and  such?” 

The  memory  of  a man,  his  shade,  once 
evoked,  gives  rise  to  stories,  anecdotes, 
understated  morality  lessons.  At  these 
times  Billy,  curator  of  the  bin,  is  a mad 
Aesop,  breathing  life  into  memories,  guiding 
ever  so  discreetly  by  inference. 

In  these  terms  Billy  savors  the  memory 
of  Trader  Jim,  now  immortal,  who  once 


came  back  up  the  mountain,  in  buckskins, 
replete  with  stash  pouches,  to  do  some 
trading.  It  was  Jim's  vision  of  the  frontier 
way  that  one  always  sat  down  to  trade 
as  a gesture  of  friendship.  People  on  the 
mountain  tolerated  his  way  willingly;  it 
was  part  of  the  code,  though  Jim  was  the 
Big  Sur  brother  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  un- 
attractive, a compulsive  bullshitter,  a man 
compelled  to  leave  himself  with  the  shitty 
end  of  the  stick,  in  short,  as  Billy  said, 
a redneck. 

In  any  case,  Jim  came  up  that  day, 
immolated  in  his  buckskin,  still  smarting 
from  the  recent  decline  of  his  tribe  of 
redskins,  a group  of  teeny  boppers  from 
L.A.  who  had  been  his  braves  and  squaws. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  saw  Billy,  he  managed 
a smile,  his  buzzard  head  on  that  red  neck 
bobbing  out  of  control,  and  said,  “Howdy, 
brother."  This  was  always  offensive  to 
Billy,  for  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  he  see  Jim  as  his  brother,  but  in 
his  fine  noncommital  way,  ever  tactful, 
he  Yeturned  the  greeting. 

Jim  sat  down  in  the  shade,  pulled  out 
his  trading  pouch,  a leather  bag  with  a 
nupiber  8 on  it,  in  short,  a golf  club 
cover,  and  pulled  out  rosary  beads,  a 
penknife,  four  marbles,  a slingshot,  and 
a dark  brown  lump.  Noticing  the  lump, 
Billy  asked  what  it  was.  Opium,  Jim  said. 
Calmly,  Billy  asked  to  see  it.  He  took  it 
in  his  hand,  rolled  it  around,  tossed  it  up 
and  down,  and  then,  in  one  fast,  totally 
devastating  (to  Trader  Jim)  move,  popped 


the  entire  piece  in  his  mouth  and  swallowed 
it  . Disbelieving,  Jim  strained  to  find  the 
right  words.  But  Billy  spoke  first.  ‘Yup 
brother,  that  sure  was  opium."  He  smiled, 
picked  himself  up  and  walked  away.  Some 
more  important  work,  something  that  de- 
manded his  guidance,  had  caught  his  atten- 
tion. 

When  it  gets  a little  too  heavy,  when, 
the  search  for  cigarettes  and  dope  gets 
a little  too  desperate,  you  can  always  leave 
the  mountain,  and  if  you  have  the  fight  in 
you,  the  Sur  itself.  But  as  you  drive 
North,  nearing  the  edge  of  the  Sur,  the 
mountains,  the  trees,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  sleeping  giants,  the  ghosts,  and  all 
memories  and  anecdotes  scream  to  you  to 
stay,  a cacophony  of  voices  rising  to  a 
terrible  crescendo,  Don't  go,  don't  go, 
don't  go.  For  as  you  leave  the  mounlain, 
heading  North,  there  is  only  Esalen,  Ne- 
penthe's, Carmel,  and  Oakland. 
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continued  from  page  5 
h dL  car-  He  was  wounded  311(1 
m killed!  The  eye  witness  said 
Z ole  approached  the  brother 
ve Bartholomew  and  said  a 
It  words  to  him  to  the  effect 
you  dirty  nigger,  you  should 
£ dead  and  then  fired  four  rounds 
frnm  his  service  revolver  into 
back  of  the  head  of  the 
man  already  laying  on  the  ground. 
The  18  yr-  old  Tommy  Lewis 
was  wounded,  they  handcuffed  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  began 
to  stomp  and  kick  him.  From 
(he  people  who  were  there  they 
said  the  brother  looked  as  if  he 
wasn’t  hurt  that  bad,  but  I ima- 
gine after  the  attack  on  him  by 
these  pigs  that  could  have  caused 
anything,  you  know,  hemorr- 
hages internal  bleeding  and  he 
died  from  it  at  the  hospital. 
To  this  point  this  is  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  -able  to 
acquire  but  these  reports  came 
directly  from  eye  witnesses  that 
were  there  on  the  scene. 


I ZATLYN:  Let  me  ask  you  one 
question,  you  say  they  were  under 
[ constant  surveillance  by  the  pigs, 
f What,  how  did  they  do  that,  by 
I license  number  or  what,  how 
did  they  know  what  cars  the  Pan- 
thers were  driving? 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  Well, 
our  office  is  located  at  4115 
I So.  Central.  We  have  been  con- 
I stantly  harrassed  and  intimidated 
1 by  the  pig  dept.,  they  come  by 
our  office  taking  license  numbers 
of  all  cars  parked  in  front  of 
the  office  and  in  back  of  the 
office.  They  go  into  the  business 
establishments  located  near  the 
office  and  inquire  of  the  people 
there  just  what  cars  are  being 
driven  by  the  Panthers.  This  is 
one  way  they  are  aware  of  the 
cars.  Then,  Steve  Bartholomew 
was  a captain,  an  area  captain 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  was 
very  well  known  by  the  pigs 
and  stopped  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. 18  yr.  old  Tommy  Lewis 
was  a lieutenant  in  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  also  very 
.well  known  and  had  been  har- 
.rassed  constantly  by  the  L.A. 
pigs.  On  the  opening  of  our  office 
the  pigs  came  down  and  sur- 
rounded it  and  stated  that  if  every- 
body inside  didn’t  come  out  they 
were  going  to  come  inside  and 
kill  everybody.  So  when  I ap- 


proached the  pigs  and  asked  them 
wnat  they  were  doing  ttiere,  why 
were  they  there,  they  said  they 
had  a report  that  there  was  a 
knifing  down  at  4115  So.  Central 
and  I asked  them  if  they  could 
see  anybody  cut  or  with  blood 
around  and  they  said  no,  I 
said  don’t  you  think  if  you  don’t 
find,  if  you  don’t  see  no  cause 
to  continue  your  harrassment that 
you  should  leave.  They  said  then 
that  we  had  been  blocking  the 
traffic  and  they  completely  drop- 
ped the  accusation  that  anyone 
had  been  hurt  around  there,  that 
we  had  been  blocking  the  traffic. 

ZATLYN:  How  many  Panthers 

are  there  in  L.A.  that  they  keep 
.under  surveillance? 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  There 
4s,  by  and  large,  the  office  staff, 
the  people  who  are  readilv  known 
to  the  pigs,  which  number  varies 
from  50  to  75. 

ZATLYN:  Getting  back  to  the 

details  . of  the  shooting  yesterday. 
How  many  guys  were  there,  the 
total  amount  of  guys  in  the  car? 
DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  From 
our  information  there  were  three 
in  the  car  and  these  were  the 
three  that  were  murdered. 

ZATLYN:  I had  received  some 

reports  that  somebody  had  got 
away. 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  Yeah, 
they  are  talking  about  the  man  that 
fled  and  got:  away  but  this  is 
what  is  important.  They  broke 
into  one  house  and  they  arrested 
a 'man  who  was  there  and  this 
was  after  the  shooting  and  they 
say  that  this  is  the  man  who 
fled  and  that  they  were  looking 
for.  But  I hear  again  thismorning 
over  the  news  that  they  are 
looking  for  another  man,  that  it 
was  not  one  but  two  that  fled. 
That  would  make  a total  of  five 
in  the  car  depending— the  eye 
witnesses  say  there  were  three. 
It’s  just  another  manner  of  har- 
assing and  intimidating  the  Pan- 
thers. 

ZATLYN:  One  of  the  mothers 

was  here  at  the  office  this  morn- 
ing at  8:30  and  there  wasn’t 
anyone  in  the  office  when  she 
came  and  she  said  she  had  re- 
ceived threats  from  the  police 
*o  the  effect  that  “we  are  going 
o get  that  motherfucker".  She 


ucic  iu  mu  us  max.  ane 
didn’t  leave  a telephone  number, 
she  said  she  would  try  to  stop 
by  later  on  but  she  hasn’t  come 
by  yet.  I was  wondering  if  you 
knew  anything  about  that. 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  I 

talked  early  this  morning  at  the 
office  with  a guy  that  had  talked 
with  the  same  woman,  she  is 
either  a mother  or  an  aunt,  I 
am  not  sure.  The  pigs  had 
gone  by  her  home  and  told  her 
that  we  want  to  find  your  son 
or  nephew  because  we  want  to 
kill  the  motherfucker.  I’m  not 
sure,  this  mother  or  aunt,  is 
in  some  way  associated  with  one 
of  the  men  who  were  killed, 
Steve  Bartholomew,  and  he  does 
have  a younger  brother  and  it 
must  be  the  younger  brother *that 
they  are  looking  for. 

ZATLYN:  The  report  that  I got, 
which  was  around  G:00  yesterday, 
was  that  h crowd  was  forming 
and  that  thev  .,ad  moved  a police 
commandu..H„  one  of  those  great 
big  mobile  units,  into  the  area 
and  that  all  the  available  forces 
had  been  brought  into  the  area 
also.  Was  there  like  a possibility 
of  a riot  developing? 

ANTHONY:  To  my  knowledge 

there  was  no  possibility 
of  a riot  developing.  The 
tactics  of  the  occupying  pigs  in 
our  community  were  to  come  in 
after  murdering  and  brutalizing, 
to  come  in  and  make  it  clear 
in  the  minds  of  the  black  people 
that  they  are  in  force,  their  might 
will  always  be  right,  that  even 
if  they  have  disagreements,  they 
may  as  well  forget  them.  I was 
in  that  area  last  night  after  that 
thing,  that  shootout  happened,  and. 
they  had  pigs  all  around,  they 
had  a command  post  set  up  on 
Rodeo  and  Crenshaw,  they  had 
two  helicopters,  they  were  pa- 
trolling all  the  way  from  Jeffer- 
son, way  back  past  Washington 
and  from  Crenshaw  all  the  way 
down  to  Western.  Now,  the  at- 
titude in  the  community  of  the 
people  around  there  was  hostile, 
very,  very  hostile,  they  were 
hostile  against  the  pigs.  They 
were  saying  that  the  brothers 
had  got  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 
Everybody  was  hostile,  the  whole 
thing  was  electric,  you  know,  and 
as  the  Deputy  Minister  of  De- 
fense said  it  wasn't  the  type  of 
riot  attitude  but  you  saw  the 
hostility  against  the  police  dept., 
against  the  pigs,  was  very  evi- 
dent there. 

ZATLYN:  What  is  the  feeling 


down  there  now,  what  is  the 
temperament?  . 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  The 

temperament  is  the  same  as  it 
has  been,  the  black  people  are 
aware  of  the  occupying  pigs  and 
of  the  tactics.  This  is  not  just  a 
new  thing,  it  has  prevailed  for 
some  time.  As  far  as  any  wide^ 
scale,  what  has  been  termed  as 
rioting,  I see  no  indication  of  that. 
ZATLYN:  If  a riot  situation 

develops  spontaneously,  the  peo- 
ple get  so  fed  up  that  they  start- 
ed throwing  molotov  cocktails, 
what  would  your  position  be, 
would  you  organize  them  to  cool 
it  or  just  let  it  go  or  what 
would  your  position  be  In  that' 
DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  Per- 
sonally, the  Black  Panther  Party, 
we  don’t  want  to  cool  anything. 
If  the  people  have  been  pushed 
to  the  point  of  attempting  to  fight 
armoured  cars  and  stoner  guns 
with  rocks  then  definitely  their 
grievances  are  substantial  be- 
cause people  don’t  just  arbitrari- 
ly stand  up  and  start  throwing 
rocks  at  armed  dogs. 

ZATLYN:  Let  me  put  it  this 

way,  do  you  think  it  is  more 
effective  to  organize? 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  It 

is  always  more  effective  to  or- 
ganize rather  than'  to  have  a 
spontaneous  rock,  beer  bottle, 
can  throwing,  looting,  burnlng- 
it  is  always  better  to  be  more 
organized..., 

ZATLYN:  Is  there  anything  be- 

ing planned  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganization as  a result  of  yester- 
day, any  planning,  any  retaliation, 
any  new  defense,  that  is  coming 
up  in  the  way  of  organization  as 
a result  of  yesterday's  shooting? 
DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  As 

Huey  Newton  has  said,  and  I 
quote  him  now  “The  spirit  of 
the  people  is  more  powerful  than 
man’s  technology"  and  that  with- 
out question  the  people  will  re- 
taliate, that  this  will  not  go  un- 
retaliated, that  something  will  be 
done  about  it. 

ZATLYN:  How  about  the  other 

organizations  down  there,  like 
Karenga  and  US  and  the  Black 
Congress,  is  there,  do  you  feel, 
any  strongunity  with  your  organi- 
zation? 

DEP.  MIN.  OF  DEFENSE:  We... 
I can’t  very  well  speak  for  the 
other  organizations  but  I would 
hope  that  the  feeling  is  mutual 
because  it  is  not  just  the  Black 
Panther  Party  that  they  will  at- 
tack and  murder,  they  will  at- 


tack anything  ana  anyone  wno 
poses  a threat,  you  see.  Possi- 
bly the  reason  that  the  other  or- 
ganizations haven’t  been  moved 
upon  is  because  they  don't  pose 
the  same  threat  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  does.  But  I think 
that  if  the  pigs  are  successful 
in  eliminating  the  Party,  which 
can’t  happen,  but  if  they  step 
their  program  up  to  destroying 
the  leadership  of  the  party,  I 
do  think  that  they  will  move  into 
other  areas  and  the  Black  Con- 
gress will  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
Karenga  will  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
Black  people  as  a whole  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  Not  only  black  peo- 
ple, but  anybody  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  oppresive  mea- 
sures, the  murder  and  brutality 
heaped  on  people  in  general  by 
this  power  structure  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

ZATLYN:  Would  you  like  to  make 
a statement? 

ANTHONY:  Well,  this  is  not  a 
statement,  but  I would  like  to 
say  one  thing-that  Reagan  has 
sent  Finch  back  to  L.A.  to  look 
into  what  he  says  is  a racial 
situation  in  L.A.  ...What 

are  they  trying  to  do.  these  pigs 
have  something  going,  they  got 
a game  up  where  they  are  trying 
to  get  this  thing  together  and  get 
their  intelligence  reports  to- 
gether and  try  to  move  on  the 
Panthers  and  make  this  seem  like 
something  it  isn’t  and  wipe  the 
Panthers  out,  one  by  one.  This 
is  like  the  second  front  down 
here,  the  first  front  is  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco.  This  is  L.A. 
This  is  the  so  : >.id  front  and  is 
opened  up  and  the  pigs  know 
that  and  they  have  their  intel- 
ligence on  it  and  they  are  going 
to  try  to  move  before  we  organize 
to  move  against  them.  But  we  are 
organized. 

One  more  thing  I would  like 
to  comment  on.  The  fact  that 
they  say  that.. .Reagan  tries  to 
give  an  indication  of  it  being 
some  type  of  racial  strife,  but 
this  took  place  in  a totally  black 
community  and  the  brothers  were 
attacked  by  uniformed,  occupying 
pigs.  This  was  not  a white 
businessman,  or  white  newspaper 
boy  or  a Helms  man  or  a milk- 
man or  an  insurance  collector 
but  uniformed,  occupying  pigs.  We 
do  hold  to  the  point  that  if  the 
pigs  had  been  black  the  same 
situation  would  have  transpired. 
So  that  it  is  not  just  a racial 
incident,  it  is  a struggle  between 
the  occupying  armies  of  the  pigs 
and  the  black  community. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


August  16-18  — Frl-Sun 

BILL  HALEY  & 

THE  COMETS 

DRIFTERS 

FLAMING  GROOVIES 

lights  by  Vulcan  Lights 

AVALON  BALLROOM 

Sutter  at  Van  Ness 


Dick  Johnson 

Homeowner's  Insurance 
845-3941 


Panthers... 

continued  from  page  5. 
for  their  co-operation  and  preaches  for 
a half-hour  or  so,  but  the  walls  are 
still  echoing  with  the  hog  In  the  stream 
of  freedom.  “Panthers",  says  the  min- 
ister to  those  standing  at  attention  along 
the  walls,  “you  are  alive  today  because 
God  loves  you."  He  does  not  refer  to 
them  again. 

After  awhile,  the  men  from  the  Arm- 
strong Funeral  Home  adeptly  get  every- 
one on  their  feet  In  the  correct  order 
and  the  congregation  files  quickly  past 
the  coffin.  It  was  a shock  to  look  at 
LI’  1 Tommy.  Outside  In  the  parking 
lot,  people  were  crying  and  cars  were 
pulling  away  to  go  to  the  cemetary  or 
to  San  Diego  or  Watts  or  Beverly  Hills. 

It  was  a shock  to  look  at  Li'l  Tommy, 
not  because  he  was  very  little  and 
very  young  and  very  dead,  that  shock 
was  over--but  because  he  was  laid  out 
in  a crisp  black  suit,  not  a black  leather 
Jacket  and  a black  beret  and  a Free 
Huey  button. 


jha^  (^od  called  you 
b preach  U^ord? 


Do  you  need  a license?  We  ordain 
‘worthy’  Christians.  Write  for 
free  information:  Calvary  Grace 
Christian  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc., 
c/o  5150  WUshlre  Blvd.,  Suite  100, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  90036. 
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HOOVER 

FINGERED 


(Continued  from  last  week) 
MARK  LANE 

Recently,  several  Special 
Agents  attached  to  the  Los  Angel- 
es office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  filed  a series  of 
charges  with  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  urging  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  be  removed  as  a 
result  of  his  “rapidly  advancing 
senility  and  Increasing  megal- 
omania'. 

The  memo  Illustrates  many  of 
the  odd  pecadillos  that  appear 
to  afflict  theFBI  leadership  group. 
In  each  Instance  the  agents  made 
reference  to  some  odd  behavior 
and  submlted  the  name  of  the 
agent  who  could  support  the  con- 
tention. For  example: 

"Assistant  Special  Agent  in 
Charge  Jim  Moreland  of  San 
Francisco  can  tell  how  his 
nervous  twitch  In  Hoover’s  pre- 
sence recently  brought  about  an 
inspection  in  San  Francisco  re- 
sulting In  SAC  Curtis  Lynum 
being  forced  Into  retirement  after 
21  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  out  nation  and  this  Agency." 
Hoover’s  constant  race  track 
companion,  Clyde  A.  Tolson,  re- 
ceives a fair  share  of  criticism 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Special  A- 
;en!s  also: 

"Hoover’s  rapidly  advancing 
senility  and  increasing  megalo- 
mania have  resulted  in  a big 
power  play  among  F.B.I.  lop 
brajs  to  lake  his  place  or  move. 
Cljfo.f  A.  Tolson,  Associate  Dir- 
ector and  No.  2 man  In  the  FBI 
hierarchy,  Is  merely  Hoover’s 
constant  companion  (with  unheal- 
thy Implications)  and  has  no 
independent  ability  or  stature 
In  FBI  operations.  He  would  have 
been  thrown  out  many  years  ago 
without  Hoover’s  personal  af- 
fection for  him.  Tolson  has  been 
at  the  point  of  death  and  quite 
ill  off  and  on  for  most  of  the 
past  ten  years,  Is  unable  to 
work  a great  deal  of  the  time, 
reportedly  never  lakes  sick  or 
annual  leave  and  does  not  want 
anyone  to  know  he  Is  111.  To 
help  you  evaluate  Tolson,  some 
years  ago  the  exceedingly  com- 
petent FBI  Laboratory  devised 
an  electrical  gadget  which  would 
permit  Hoover  lo  lay  In  his  bed 
and  raise  and  lower  the  win- 
dows ol  hts  room.  Nothing  spec- 
tacular— similar  to  any  vacuum 
window-raising  device  on  any 
late  model  car — but  Tolson  had 
the  gall  to  claim  he  Invented 
the  device,  had  It  patented  and 
claimed  he  designed  It.* 

The  agents  describe  one  top 
FBI  official  as  "really  the  most 
Powerful  man  in  the  FBI  including 
Hoover  because  he  handles  all 
Important  personnel  appoint- 
ments, transfers,  raises,  etc. 
lor  Hoover,  who  has  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  any  of  his  personnel 
or  their  abilities  except  Tolson.* 

The  agents  claim  that  this  “most 
powerful  man  is  "an  alcoholic, 
has  been  involved  In  many  drunk- 
en scenes  Including  one  in  Toots 
Shor’s  in  New  York  City  some 
years  ago  and  on  numerous  air- 
line flights  and  in  many  field 
offices  including  Chicago,  where 
on  cne  occasion  he  demanded  not 
one— but  two  prostitutes  be  pro- 
vided for  his  enjoyment  by  that 
office.  He  also  forced  the  Chi- 
cago FBI  office  lo  buy  him  an 
engine  for  his  personal  boat  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,000.  This  Is 
covered  by  phoney  vouchers  in 
the  office  confidential  fund  for 
informant  payments.  This  is  well 
known  to  Hoover.  Any  new  agent 
in  Chicago  office  could  prove  it 
but  no  one  dares  expose  the  man 
for  fear  of  Instant  retaliation.* 


According  to  the  memo  this 
same  gentleman  hired  his  own 
brother  as  an  FBI  agent  some 
years  ago  although  the  brother 
“had  upwards  of  one — thousand 
dollars  In  bad  checks  outstand- 
ing at  the  lime. The  memoslates 
that  although  the  brother’s  “per- 
sonnel file  has  been  purged"  the 
“Investigating  agent  and  Wash- 
ington Field  Office  supervisors 
will  tell  the  truth  under  oath 
with  guaranteed  protection." The 
agents  add  "this  is  demoralizing 
to  thousands  of  dedicated  agents 
who  know  this  story  and  its  ram- 
ifications.' 

Another  of  the  top  ten  men  in 
the  FBI  is  an  Inspector  described 
by  his  Los  Angeles  colleagues  as 
"an  alcoholic  hatchet  man  and 
liar. "According  to  the  document, 
“Some  time  ago  Hoover  sent  (the 
Inspector)  to  Phoenix  to  make  an 
important  speech  for  him  before 
a large  group  of  attorneys  in  the 
southwest,  but  he  got  so  drunk 
they  thought  he  was  dead  and  of 
course  could  not  appear.  Much 
to  his  embarrassment,  the 
Phoenix  SAC  (Special  Agent  in 
Charge)  Edward  Boyle,  had  to 
fill  In  for  him.  Later  the  same 
evening,  the  Inspector,  in  a drunk- 
en state  made  it  back  on  the 
streets  In  a car,  ran  through  sev- 
eral red  lights  and  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road,  and  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Phoenix  Police.The 
men  described  in  the  report  as 
“the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
FBI"and  “not  qualified  mentally 
or  morally’then  "ordered  the 
drunken  driving  and  traffic  tick- 
ets fixed." 


According  to  the  report,  the 
Inspector  was  cleared  of  any 
wrongdoing  and  retained  his  GS- 
17  job.  Boyle,  the  former  SAC 
of  Phoenix,  has  since  retiredand 
according  to  the  report  “will  now 
tell  the  truth  as  will  the  Phoenix 
Police  officers  who  still  want  to 
prosecute. "Early  in  1966  the  In- 
spector Ed  Clayton,  Tolson’s  top 
assistant,  who  ran  in  and  told  on 
him. The  Inspector  was  then  re- 
duced in  rank  lo  GS-15  and  as- 
signed to  Detroit.  The  Special 
Agents  stated  that  the  Inspector 
then  "got  on  his  knees  to  Hoover 
and  got  his  job  back  and  his  GS- 
17  rating,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
15,000  FBI  employees  who  know 
what  a degenerate  he  really  is." 
As  to  Clayton,  he  was  "forced 
into  retirement  for  exposing  the 
Inspector." 

The  agents  also  discuss  Hoover’s 
misuse  of  federal  funds:  “Hoover 
has  become  independently  weal- 
thy in  his  job  and  could  retire 
at  full  salary.  He  makes  thous- 
ands out  of  books  and  articles 
written  for  him  by  FBI  employees, 
and  many  thousands  in  govern- 
ment funds  have  been  spent  by . 
FBI  employees  on  his  property 
In  Washington  and  California.  In- 
spector Leo  Gauthier,  a grade 
GS-17  carpenter,  was  In  charge 
of  this  thievery  for  many  years, 
but  is  now  retired  and  will  tell 
all.  These  expenditures  are  a 
national  scandal  and  at  least 
$25,000  has  been  spent  on  im- 
provements and  upkeep  alone,  of 
Hoover’s  Washington  home  and 
furnishings.  “The  FBI  agents 
sum  it  up  this  way: 

“Hoover  and  Tolson  make  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Dodd  of  Conn- 
eticut  and  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  of  New  York 
look  like  petty  thieves  when 
you  consider  the  forty  years 
they  have  vacationed  at  FBI 
expense  in  New  York,  Florida, 

and  California  without  spending 

a dime,  but  submitting  out- 
rageous expense  accounts.' 
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ALL*  U.S.  FOLK  MUSIC 

• THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  ARTISTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SALE  - BOB  DYLAN  . 
[JOAN  BAEZ  • JUDY  COLLINS  • BUFFY  SAINTE-MARIE  • RICHIE  HAVENS  • 

PETE  SEEGER  • PHIL  OCHS  • SANDY  BULL  • LEONARD  COHEN  • TIM  HARDIN 
: . rod  McKUEN  • TIM  BUCKLEY  • JIM  & JEAN. 

ALL*  BLUEGRASS  • ALL*  COUNTRY 
& WESTERN 

INCLUDING  - JOHNNY  CASH  • FLATT  & SCRUGGS  • DOC  WATSON  • CARTER 
FAMILY  • GLEN  CAMPBELL  • BILL  MONROE  • BUCK  OWENS  • DON  RENO  & 
RED  SMILEY  • CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY  BOYS  • HANK  WILLIAMS  • STANLEY 
I BROTHERS  • CHET  ATKINS  • NEW  LOST  CITY 

ALL*  FOLK  BLUES 

{INCLUDING  - CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  • JOHN  LEE  HOOKER  • B.B.  KING  • 
(JIMMY  REED  • DAVE  VANRONK  • MUDDY  WATERS  • CANNED  HEAT  • JAMES 
l COTTON  BLUES  BAND  • BUDDY  GUY  • ELMORE  JAMES  • ROBERT  JOHNSON 

• BESSIE  SMITH  • JUNIOR  WELLS  • HOWLIN'  WOLF 

ALL*  GOSPEL  MUSIC 

[INCLUDING  - STAPLE  SINGERS  • MAHALIA  JACKSON  • SWAN  SILVERTONES 
REV  C.L.  FRANKLIN  • JAMES  CLEVELAND  • DIXIE  HUMMINGBIRDS  • HIGH- 
I WAY  Q.C'S  • CARAVANS  • MEDITATION  SINGERS  • SOULSTIRRERS  • CLARA 

[ward 


ALL  JAZZ  GUITAR 

INCLUDING  - WES  MONTGOMERY  • GABOR  SZABO  • KENNY  BURRELL  • MEL 
BROWN  • CHARLIE  CHRISTIAN  • JERRY  HAHN  • CHARLIE  BYRD  • ATTILA 
ZOLLER  • HOWARD  ROBERTS  • JOHNNY  SMITH  • CHUCK  WAYNE  • JOE  PASS 

• DJANGO  RHEINHARDT  • GRANT  GREEN 

ALL*  BIG  BAND  JAZZ 

INCLUDING  - DON  ELLIS  " GIL  EVANS  • GERALD  WILSON  • BUDDY  RICH  • 
DUKE  ELLINGTON  • THAD  JONES-MEL  LEWIS  BAND  • COUNT  BASIE  • SUNRA 

• STAN  KENTON  • MONGO  SANTAMARIA  • WOODY  HERMAN  • JOHNNY 
KEATING  • MAYNARD  FERGUSON 

ALL  OLD  TIME  JAZZ 

INCLUDING  - FATS  WALLER  • JELLY  ROLL  MORTON  • EARL  HINES  • LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG  • PEE  WEE  RUSSELL  • KING  OLIVER  • GLENN  MILLER  • AL  HIRT 
AUSTIN  HIGH  GANG  • ANDY  KIRK  • BENNY  GOODMAN  • FLETCHER  HEN- 
DERSON  • PETE  FOUNTAIN  • CHICK  WEBB  • SIDNEY  BECHET  • ACKER  BILK  • 
JIMMIE  LUNCEFORD  • BIX  BEIDERBECKE  • CHU  BERRY  • DUKES  OF  DIXIE- 
LAND 


THE  MUSIC  OF  SPAIN 

I INCLUDING  YOUR  FAVORITE  FLAMENCO  MUSIC  BY  SUCH  ARTISTS  AS  MA- 
; NITAS  DE  PLATA,  SABICAS,  CARLOS  MONTOYA  & JUAN  SERRANO 


. PLUS  ALL  IP's  BY  THESE  ARTISTS 

{SIMON  & GARFUNKEL  ★ ROLLING  STONES  ★ ARETHA 
FRANKLIN  ★ JOHN  COLTRANE  ★ JEFFERSON  AIRPLANE 
★ OTIS  REDDING  ★ EDDIE  HARRIS  ★ BUFFALO  SPRING- 
FIELD  ★ JOSE  FELICIANO  ★ ORNETTE  COLEMAN  ★ IRON 
BUTTERLY  ★ NINA  SIMONE  ★ MILES  DAVIS  ★ PAUL 
MAURIAT  ★ THE  RAY  CHARLES  SINGERS 

LIST  PRICES  FOR  LP  s LISTED  ABOVE 

price  $1.98  $4.79  $5.79 


SALE 

PRICE 


$' 


19 


ALL*  CONTEMPORARY  CLASSICAL 

MUSIC 

COVERING  THE  WORKS  OF  THESE  COMPOSERS  - STOCKHAUSEN  • VARESE 
• CAGE  • MESSIAEN  • PENDERECKI  • XENAKIS  • PARTCH  • MANY  OTHERS 

ALL  RECORDS  ON  THE  ARCHIVE  LABEL 

$11.68  $17.37 


LIST 

PRICE 


$1.98 


$5.79 


$6.79 


SALE 

PRICE 


$1-69  $3.59  $4.19  $7.19  $10.79 

A FEW  INDIVIDUAL  EXCEPTIONS 


TEACH'IJN... 

Trying  'stUiking  mass”,  “bunch  of 
oi  r * but  it  really  didn’t  matter  now. 

A defeated  army  splinters  In  a hundred 
rtVereut  ways,  some  of  them  ugly. 

a hlack  veteran:  “In  any  other  war 
-J  would  be  treated  like  a hero.  But  in 
h°,s  one  you’re  not-either  by  the  public, 
l^  hy  ttie  Army.  You’re  treated  like  an 
«shole  ..You  better  get  together.” 

Another  black  veteran,  in  jeans  and 
tels  shoes,  straw  hat  and  buttons,  a 
S of  hometown  Dick  Gregory:  “After 
vnu  get  in,  continue  to  fuck  up.... You 
mleht  end  up  in  Jail,  but  so  what?  They 
£?  me  to  jail  for  40,  50  days,  but  I 
had  the  best  time  in  jail.  They  smuggled 
me  wine  in  jail,  they  smuggled  me  dope 

,n Charles  Coohar,  USN,  Treasure  Is- 
land stiff  in  a suit:  “What  I gotta  say 
I gotta  say- 1 don’t  like  the  war  but... 
we’re  fighting  for  our  freedom.. ..My 
parents  came  from  Czechoslovakia.. .You 
people  don’t  realize  freedom  is  a good 
thing.  You  can  stand  up  here  and  say 
what  you  wanna  say,  I can  stand-  up 
and  say  what  I wanna  say."  Polite 
applause.  No  one  yelled  “Get  him  away 
from  the  mikel"  After  some  of  the  anti- 
war GIs  are  busted  for  saying  their 
piece,  the  tolerance  might  fade. 

' A white  GI:  “The  best  way  a man  can 
resist  is  to  go  in  and  be  yourself. 
You’ll  get  discharged  and  you’ll  cost 
them  a fortune."  People  are  leaving  the 
Army  in  droves.  “While  you’re  in  you 
can  talk  to  the  ordinary  guys.. ..When 
they  do  know  where  it  Is,  they’ll  be 
with  you... .Being  in  the  army  you  can 
spread  dissent  and  dissension."  Not  very 
cook  “dissension”  sounds  suspiciously 
like  “disaffection,”  the  inspiring  of  which 
is  specifically  outlawed  by  Article  134 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
(sic).  “Don’t  confuse  the  machine  with 
the  cogs.... If  you  want  to  stop  a bulldozer, 
you  don’t  stand  in  front  of  it.  You  put 
dirt  in  a certain  place....”  War  opponents 
have  come  a long  way  from  VDC  to 
Summer  of  Support. 

White  veteran:  He  spent  a year  in 
prison  and  saw  GIs  killed,  mutilated, 
tortured.  It’s  not  so  easy  to  resist.  , 
You  have  to  use  your  intelligence. 

Navy  veteran:  He  first  became  disil- 
lusioned in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
“We’re  not  gonna  change  a thing  with 
marches  and  your  little  radical  plati- 
tudes. We  have  to  educate  people.”  He 
was  for  McCarthy. 

Al  Hairston,  black  vet:  In  November, 
I960,  on  a search-and-destroy  mission 
In  Vietnam--* from  Alabama  or  Georgia 
or  somewhere  like  that" — ordered  the 
men  toformaperimeteraroundavillage, 
then  to  open  fire  on  the  village.  They 
found  that  their  targets  were  women  and 
children.  When  Hairston  was  wounded  by 
a bayonet,  he  was  quickly  patched  up 
and  sent  back  to  Pleiku.  “They  didn't 
care.”  “When  your  time  comes,  refuse." 

The  speeches  were  over  at  4:00. 
Hardly  anyone  had  left.  GIs  gathered  in 
front,  making  plans.  The  crowd  waited 
for  the  rock  bands. 


continued  from  page  4 
in  “protective  custody"  at  the  Lake  Mer- 
ritt Hotel  and  who  did  not  bother  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Grand  Jury  when  it  handed 
down  its  indictments. 

“We’ll  have  plenty  to  say  about  Mr. 
Grier  when  it  comes  to  our  statement,* 
said  Charles  Garry  Thursday  afternoon. 
At  his  informal  press  conference  Garry 
was  asked  why  Grier  had  not  testified  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury.  “You'll  have  to  ask 
Lowell  Jensen,"  he  said,  with  great  pres- 
ence. “Maybe  he  was  keeping  him  for  a 
surprise. ..or  maybe  they  hadn’t  prepared 
him  yet." 

I didn’t  see  the  reporters  hustle  off  to 
find  Jensen.  Even  the  most  open-minded 
seem  more  interested  in  the  misleading 
courtroom  drama — the  introduction  of 
Frey’s  clothing  piece  by  piece,  Grier's 
somber  account  of  his  “emotional upset" 
— than  in  the  underpinnings  and  dark  sur- 
roundings of  the  case.  To  be  fair,  I must 
say  that  there  is  something  intrinsic  to 
the  spectacle  of  a trial  which  obscures 
the  more  difficult,  less  stunning  ques- 
tions. The  problem  is  of  course  com- 
pounded by  the  mass  media’s  fetish  of 
News:  in  general,  conditions  and  causes 
do  not  exist,  only  Events  do. 

Meanwhile,  Jensen  carries  consterna- 
tion about  him  like  a private  cloud.  He 
jams  his  lips  Inward  and  conducts  his 
questioning  with  the  desultory  manner  of 
a man  who  worries  that  his  job  might  be 
at  stake. 

The  jury  seems  attentive.  Late  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  each  juror  pored  through 
the  bloodstained  copy  of  Fricke's  “Cali- 
fornia Criminal  Law’  passed  among 
them,  inscribed  “Huey  Newton”  and  ap- 
parently filled  with  marginal  notations. 
At  about  the  same  time  Judge  Monroe 
Friedman  was  having  a hard  time  keeping 
his  eyes  open. 

And  Huey  Newton,  with  unbreaking 
composure,  blows  kisses  at  his  fiancee 
and  offers  quick,  sure,  clench-fisted 
salutes  to  his  friends  as  he  enters  the 
courtroom. 


2 W.C.  FIELDS 
FILM  CLASSICS 


MILLION  DOLLAR  LEGS 
with  Jackie  Oakie 

YOU  CAN’T  CHEAT  AN  HONEST  MAN 
with  Edgar  Bergen  


Fri,  Sat,  Sun  2 complete  shows  each 
Aug  16,  17,  18  night  at  7:15  & 9:45  pm 

ARMENIAN  HALL 
1563  Page  St  (nr  Ashbury) 

SF 


adm.  $1.25 


info  call  552-1266 


THE  FILM  CLUB 

George  C.  Scott  In 

Paul  Newman  in 

FLIM-FLAM  MAN 

THE  HUSTLER 

Fri  8 pm 

155  Dwlnelle 

Aug  16  $1.25 

UC  Berkeley 

Telegraph  Repertory 
C inema 


2533  Telegraph 
Berkeley 


848-8650 


Wed  Aug  14 

John  Ford  adapation  of  Steinbeck  classic  7:15,  9 
& Luis  Bunuel’s  LAND  WITHOUT  BREAD 
6:50,  9:30 

plus  Marx  Bros  Classic 

toree  shorts  starting  at  6:30^8:45 
Chaplin's  THE  TRAMP,  Laurel  & Hardy  in  THE  CHIMP 
& W.C.  Fields  in  THE  PHARMACIST 

admission  only  Si 


7:35,  9:50 


HERB  VEGETABLE 
S3UCEt®W 

trulc  4 pound  of  futter  ut  a saucepan  - aM  Jinetg  cficp ' 
pat-  one  medium  great  pepper  • one  medium  to  motive  ■ 
otic  smalt  buneft  of  great  onwns>  % cup  of fa  ft  pais- 
Ccg’^eup  of fa  ft  basic  or  three  teaspoons  of  dr  fed  fiat' 
£'  a two pieties  eaeii  of  sago  > thyme*  tarragon  marj 
orant  • er  UUC  weed*  - simmer  about  15  minuted  ■ or  until 
the  fierbs  arc  married  trtllc  vegetables  arcfutip ■ that 
add  about  % cup  ofmadiera  Cradj'uSi  tfic  favour  with 
msg--satt  0- pepper-  use  ct  btenda * offood  mid  if  nrccs' 
arg  to  attain  tfw  proper  cotuiSIancg  - the  sauce • with 
be  a fine  enhancement  to  criSpiy  cooked  vegetables  • 
boitcct  eggpfmt  er  bafpt  potatoes  • 


the  pop  bead 


Fantastic  assortment  of  beads,  • 
findings,  & fllllgree:  . wood 

• . ^ . . . crystals 

* glass  * 

• 4 tortoise 

* mosaic 

9940  San  Pablo  Ave  , plastic 
Near  E C Plaza  • metal  • 

Tues-Sat  10:30-6  * cameo  • 

pins  • 
rlngs& 
pendants 


524-4736 


* 


FRE IGHT 
b 

S A LVAGE 
COFFEEHOUSE 

music, poetry,  drama,  crafts, teas, 
coffees,  pastries,  bring  your  guitar, 
"ome  sit, talk,  play  chess,  be  friendly 


NOH  DIRECTIONS  PRESS 

QUALITY  OFF-SET  PRINTING.  CHEAPEST  PRICES  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

, nrin  . . . , . . — e john  Oliver  simon,  rlchard  krech,  printers. 

1,000  sheets  of  8 1/2  x 11  paper  only  $9.50.  2 sides  only  $15.  _ _ _ 

045-4208,  549-2456.  reproduction  for  fun  & profit.  D C T E C 1C  Jr 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


WED.  Roger  Lubin.  9pm 


. THURS.  Open  Mike  Hoot  7-12 
, FRI.  Dementia.  9pm.donatlon 


— Jj^^Dave^llen^^countr^folk 
SUN^az^^SO^hlike&Debb^B^^ 


Mon-Thurs — 7pm- midnight 

Fri  & Sat 7pm— 3am 

Sunday 2pm- midnight 

1827  SAN  PABLO,  BERKELEY 

Two  blocks  north  of  University 

548-1761 
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iiimcnr.RnirNn  CINEMA  I 


PAINT— IN:  workshop,  free  plper  j, . 

2-5  pm.  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  H 

Do  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  & PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP- 
sed  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  coi 
Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  lor  8-13 


TvWtfAV 


AUGUST  20 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Kaleidoscope,  Mar- 
ket A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

CONCERT:  Miriam  A Uernhard  Abram- 
owltsch,  soprano  A piano,  Schubert, 
Mahler,  Weber,  Hertz  Hall,  UC,  Bkly, 
8:30  pm 

CERAMICS:  class,  beginning,  advanced 
Raku  firing,  child  of  clay,  7:30-10  pm 
654-7407 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  girls  only,  work- 
shop, classes  on  practical  A applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
9 pm,  6114  California,  $2.50,  SK  2- 
3583 


PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  van  ltnlle  s 
•War'  and  John  Guare's  ■Muteoka', 
7:30  pm  4 10  pm,  Encore  Theater,  422 
Mason,  855-9554 

DANCE:  Saul  Bellow's  play 
music  by  the  Threshold 
1095- 59th 


WEST  POLE:  TV  essay  on  SF  Adult 
Rock  Sound,  w/Ralph  Gleason,  film*  of 
Grateful  Dead,  Jefferson  Airplane  the 
Quicksilver,  Sieve  Miller.  Sons  of  Chain 
pita  and  Ace  of  Cups  live,  KQED.Channe") 

0 lfl  nm 


DRAMA  4 
. The  Wrecker, 
and  lights  by  god,  8:30  pm, 

St,  Oakland  (firehouse),  $1 

FILM:  Million  Dollar  Legs  A You  Can't 
Cheat  an  Honest  Man,  7:15  A 9:45, 

Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page,  $1.25,  552- 
1266 

MEET  MARVIN  CARSON,  PFP  candi- 
date for  Congress,  2331  Jones  (nr  Chest- 
nut) 8:30  pm,  $1,  dinner  Included 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model’s 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Credence  Clearwater  Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
A Albert  Collins,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  0843 
9 pm,  $3 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing 
ORUMBI  WEST:  The  Dutchman  A The  ^27  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 

Slavoshlp  by  LeRoi  Jones,  Berkeley  ■ ■ 

LltUe  Theater,  Allston  Way  A Grove  yl  i 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields  5ft 

Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised satlrl-  I Rkx  Kj 

cal  revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  120  Jul-  IcCftS  Jflfl 

lan  St  between  15th  A 16th  off  Mission,  f 


DALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  Special  student  rales,  431- 
6200 

BALLET  '68:  Nourso  Auditorium  (Hayes 
at  Franklin)  Downtown  Center  Boa  Of- 
flco,  325  Mason,  775-2021,  8:30  pm 

DANCE-MIME:  The  Adventures  of  Noel 
Parent!,  Presentation  Theater,  2350 
Turk,  8:30  pm 


W<a*l43*AV 


FILM:  "Weapons  of  Gordon  Parks' 
•Hand',  and  "Blind  Gary  Davis',  public 
Library  Free  Summer  Film  Festival 
Parkslde  Branch,  22nd  Ave.  a Tar-aval' 
7:30  pm 


AUGUST  14 

PLAY:  Comcdyof Errors, MarlnShakes 
pearo  Festival,  Forest  Meadows  Outdoor 
Amphitheater,  Grand  Ave,  San  Rafael, 
$2.50  up,  students  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30 
pm 

PLAY:  "Ergo",  post-war  Gormandrama 
by  Jakov  Lind,  a Unjv,  Theater  Produc- 
tion, Durham  Studio Thcator,  B-45Dwta- 
ollo  llall,  642-2561,  8:16  pm 


ART  SALE:  Spons.  Arts  A Crafts  Co-op 
meeting  rm,  Shattuck  Ave.  Co-op  Bklv’ 
843-2527,  9 am-9  pm  '' 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center 

noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
to  do  and  share 


itMV  AUGUST  16 

DRAMA  A DANCE:  Saul  Bellow's  play 
FILMS:  Kinetic  Art,  collection  of  short  The  Wrecker,  music  by  the  Threshold 
films  from  around  the  world,  $1.25,  unj  lights  by  god,  8:30  pm,  !095-59th 
studonts  $1,  Wheeler  Aud,  UC,  Bkly,  Oakland  (firehouse),  $1 
8:30  pm 

FILM;  Million  DoUar  Legs  A You  Can’t 
NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Nolos  from  tho  cheat  an  Honest  Man,  7:15  A 9:45, 
Underground,  1505  San  Pablo,  625-2221  Armenian  Hall,  1663  Pago  St,  $1.25 
552-1266 

DA  ROQUE  CONCERT:  Collegium  Musl- 
cum  of  Bkly,  works  of  Monteverdi,  Pur- 
cell, Scarlatti,  Bach  A Handel,  Hertz 
llall,  UC,  Bkly,  8:30  pm 

FILM:  Million  Dollar  Legs  A You  Can't 
Cboat  an  llonost  Man,  Wheeler  Aud,  UC, 

Bkly,  840-1032,  7:15  A 10  pm 

KID  FLICKS:  Alkazsm  tho  Great  A A 
World  Is  Born,  Emerson  School,  Pied- 
mont A Forest,  Bkly,  2 pm,  35?,  841- 
8049  PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  W.C.  Fields  Me- 

morial Orphanage,  an  Improvised  satir- 
ical revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian  St  (between  15th  A 16th  off  Mis- 
sion) 9 pm 


CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids,  others- 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  A MacArthur’ 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  A more  at  The 
Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-54  Waller 

GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons.  Kerlsta,  545 
28th  St.,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718 


BLACK  ARTS  TROUPE:  A Raisin  In  4aJ  J — a 

the  Sun,  Recreation  Center  Theater, 

1969  Park  Boulevard,  Oakland,  8:30  pm  AUGUST  14 

PAINT-IN:  workshop,  free  paper  and 
paint,  2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood House,  DeHaro  at  Southern  Heights 


FILM:  The  Flim-Flam  Man  A The  Hust- 
ler, 8 pm,  155  Dwtaelle,  UC,  Bkly,$1.25 
FILM:  Outstanding  Bay  Area  artists, 
The  Food  Joy  Market,  1016  Valencia, 
8 pm,  50? 


PLAY:  *Ergo"  by  Jakov  Lind,  Unlv 
Theater  Production,  Durham  Studio  The- 
FILLMORE  WEST!-:  Credence  Clearwater  a,or'  D'I“  HttU-  «***«.  8:15 
It's  a Beautiful  Day,  Albert  Collins, 

Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 


CALIGULA:  by  the  Interplayers,  747 
Beach,  8:30  pm 


FILMS:  Weapons  of  Gordon  Parks,  Hand, 
A Blind  Gary  Davis,  pub  library  Free 
Summer  FUm  Festival,  Western  Addi- 
tion Branch,  1550  Scott  St,  7:30  pm 


wATOHOAy 

AUGUST  17 

PLAY:  Julian  Theater,  The  Dumbwaiter, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Heights,  8:30  pm,  285- 
5768 


PLAY:  Antony  4 Cleopatra,  Marta 

Shakespeare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows 
Outdoor  Amphitheater,  Grand  Ave,  San 
Rafael,  $2.50  up,  students  $1  SO,  456- 
1490,  8:30  pm 


FREIGHT  A SALVAGE  Coffeehouse:  gui- 
tar concert,  Roger  Lubln,  1827  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  9 pm,  548-1761 


CONCERT:  Go,  Risk,  chess,  more,  spons 
Creative  Communications  Co,  460  35th 
Ave,  7:30  pm,  387-5999 

CLASS:  Revolutionary  theory,  every  Wed 
July  31— Sept  18  , 644  Oak  St,  Worker’s 
League,  626-7019,  8 pm 

TREASURES:  Lowle  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology Centennial  Exhibit,  KroeberHall, 
UC,  Bkly,  10  am-5  pm,  50?  other  days 

POETRY':  Blue  Unicorn,  .1927  Hayes, 
9 pm,  762-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  also  antiques,  groo- 
vles,  etc 

GIRLS  FREE;  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9;30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  AU  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Draft  Resistance  4 Non- 
violence, w/Steve  Blschoff,  2725  Cban- 
ntag,  Bkly.  7:30  pm 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  The- 
ory A Practice  of  Non- violent  lving 
w/Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson, 
2023  Parker,  » A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843- 
0553 

'Thocsaav 

AUGUST  15 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  class 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut Streets,  7:30  pm,  open  toblacks 
A whites 


ORUMBI  WEST:  Tho  Dutchman  A The 
Slavo  Ship,  by  LeRoi  Jones,  Berkeley 
LltUe  Theater,  Allston  Way  A Grove, 

Bkly,  8:30  pm  NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Magic  Sam 

BLACK  ARTS  TROUPE:  A Raisin  In  Blucs  BlDd-  1505  ^ p*Wo>  525-2221 

the  Sun,  Recreation  Center  Theater,  _ _ 

1969  Park  Boulevard,  Oakland,  8-30  pm  CABRILLO  MUSIC  FESTIVAL:  Bach’s 
6th  Brandenburg  A A minor  violin  con- 
certo, U.S  premiere  of  Frank  Mar- 
tin’s opera,  Le  Vln  Herbs,  Cabrlllo 
Theater 


GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encountor,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 


JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 


POETRY  READING:  open,  Mosswood 
Park,  Broadway  A MacArthur,  Oakland, 
8:30  pm,  If  you  want  to  read  call  Robin 
Meadow,  549-0404  eves 


HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  32,  students  $1.50,  752-7247  , 648- 
1489 


MIME  TROUPE:  •Patelln",  behind  De- 
Young Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  2 pm 
•Ruzzante",  near  Oakland  PubUc  Mu- 
seum, Lake  Merritt,  2 pm 


ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  S. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 


CALIGULA:  performed  by  the  Inter- 

players,  747  Beach,  8:30  pm 
PLAY:  MacBeth,  Marta  Shakespeare 

Festival,  Forest  Meadows  Outdoor  Am- 
phitheater, Grand  Ave,  San  Rafael,  $2.50 
students  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 


FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Cary  Klrschner, 

Jewish  Community  Center,  3200Callfor- 
nla,  8 pm,  346-6040 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new  FILM;  Million  Dollar  Legs  A You  Can't 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Dkiy,  7-9  pm,  Chcat  an  Honest  Man,  Wheeler  Aud, 
$5,  849-0854  UC,  Bkly,  849-1032,  7:15  A 10  pm 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  FORUM:  On  Events  In  Czechoslovakia 
Bag  Co-op,  75?,  7 pm,  921-9766  w/Dorothy  Healey  & William  Maedel 

presented  by  East  Bay  Forum  Com- 
BALLET ’68:  Nourse  Auditorium  (Hayes  mlltee.  Finn  Hall,  1819-lOth,  Bkly,  50? 
al  Franklin)  Downtown  Center  Box  Of-  843-4509,  8 pm 
fleo,  325  Mason  St,  775-2021,  8:30  pm 
PUPPET  SHOW:  Migrant  Theater,  Punch 
A Judy,  2 pm,  457  Haight  SI,  25?,  548 
1403 

FILLMORE  WEST;  Jamos  Cotton,  Magic 
Sam  . Tho  Who,  Market  A Von  Ness, 

$3,  9 pm 


FILM  FAIR:  King  of  the  Underworld  A 
The  Unsuspected,  3149  Steiner,  7:30  pm 

SUMMER  TWILIGHT  CONCERT:  John 
Handy  concert  Ensemble,  De  Young  Mu- 
seum, Golden  Gate  Park,  7 pm 

TOUR:  of  Ft.  Point,  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Brldgo,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 

SMOTHERS  BROTHERS:w/Pat  Paulsen, 
Oakland  Coliseum  Arena , 8 pm,  $3,  up 

AVALON:  B1H  Haley  A The  Comets, 
Drillers,  Flaming  Groovles,  Sutter  A 
Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-7247  , 648- 
1489 


ORGAN  CONCERT:  Ludwig  Altman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 


WINETASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 


WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spec 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Arles,  1:30-3:30, 
586-0435 


CONCERT:  Los  Flamencos  do  la  Bo- 
dega, Old  Spaghetti  Factory,  478  Green 
$1.50,  421-0221,  10  pm 

PLAY:  "Ergo",  by  Jakov  Lind,  Unlv 
Theater  Production,  Durham  Studio  The- 
ater, B-45  Dwtaelle  Hall,  642-2561,  8:15 
pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr 

HMrs,-Bk,y-25f  AUGUST  18 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Magic  Sam  FILM;  Million  Dollar  Legs  A You  Can't 
Blues  Band,  1505  San  Pablo,  525-2221  Cheat  an  Honest  Man,  7:15  A 9:45, 
Armenian  Hall,  1563  Page  St,  $1.25, 
FILM  FAIR:  King  of  the  Underworld  552-1266 
A The  Unsuspected, 3149Stctaer, 7:30pm 

FILLMORE  WEST:CredenceClearwater 
FILM;  Northern  Safari,  film  of  Austra-  a Beautiful  Day,  Albert  Collins, 

llan  bush,  8 pm,  Veteran's  Memorial  Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 
Building,  $2  up,  885-1533 

TOUR;  of  Ft.  Point,  under  the  Golden 
AVALON:  BUI  Haley  A The  Comets,  Ca,°  Bridge,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
Drifters,  Flaming  Groovles,  Sutter  A 

Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3  ANTON  LAVEY:  on  sorcery,  witchcraft 

and  satanlc  wisdom,  Marines  Memorial, 
UNDERGOUND  CINEMA  12:  sex  and  8 P"> 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  $2  AVALON:  Bill  Haley  A The  Comets, 
Drillers,  Flaming  Groovles,  Sutter  A- 
LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granolll,  Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 
Marshall,  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  by 

BUI  Ham,  Bob  Fine,  Richard  Fletcher  GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
8:30  A 10:30  pm  nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 

0305  (SF)  843-2455  (Bkly) 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 

Ave  , Oakland,  5:30  pm  FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8 mm 

Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 

AUDIUM,  Electronic  music,  309  4th 

Avo,  8:30  A 10:45  pm,  $2  FILM:  Four  features,  new  A classics, 

tree  refreshments,  3727  Elston,  6-30 
’ OLK  DANCING:  International,  Instruc-  Pm.  $1.  261-8713 
lion  A dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  S.  Van 

PLAYHOUSE:  Jean  Claude  x-an  ltalle's 

•War*  A John  Guare's  •Muzeeka*,  dir-  AUGUST  19 

ectcd  by  David  Undeman,  8:30  pm 

Encore  Theater,  422  Mason  St,  885-  DOG  BALL:  with  Casey  Sonnateod  and 


&JN4AY 


AUGUST  18 


CHINATOWN  ARTS  A CRAFTS  SHOW: 
noon-dusk,  Portsmouth  A Square  Waver- 
ly  Place  (Clay  A Washington  St)  also 
wandering  minstrels,  Chung  Ngal  folk 
dancers,  Chinese  classical  music 

WEST  POLE;  TV  essay  on  SF  Adult 
Rock  Sound  w/Ralph  Gleason,  films  of 
Grateful  Dead,  Jefferson  Airplane,  the 
Qlcksllver,  Steve  Miller.  Sons  of  Cham- 
Plta  and  Ace  of  Cups  live.  KQED,  Chan- 
nel 9,  9 pm 


HOCS4AV 


AUGUST  15 

FILLMORE  WEST:  James  Cotton,  Magic 
Sam,  The  Who,  Markol  A Van  Ness. 

9 pm,  $3 

PLAY:  Comcdyof  Errors,  MarlnShakes- 
pcaro  festival.  Forest  Meadows  Out- 
door Amphitheater,  Grand  Ax-o,  San 
Rafael,  $2.50  up,  students  $1.50,  456- 
1490,  8;J0  pm 

FILMS:  at  canyon  Cinematheque, 

■ Schmeerguntz* , Kuchar1  s * Variations’ , 
•PIoce/Mandala",  others,  Intersection 
756  Union  St,  8:30  pm,  $1 

CONCERT;  Los  Flamencos  de  la  Bodega 
Old  Spaghetti  Factory,  478  Green,  $1.50 

10  pm,  421-0221 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum 
920  University,  Bkly,  50?,  8:30  pm. 
854-0316 

PLAY:  ‘Ergo*  by  Jakov  Ltad,  Unlv. 
Theater  Production,  Durham  Studio  Tbe- 
ator,  B-45  Dwindle  Hall,  642-2561,  8:15 


ART  SHOW:  The  Impact  of  African 
Sculpture  on  German  Expressionism, 
Bkly  Art  Center.  1275  Walnut  St,  Live 
Oak  Park,  Bkly,  thru  Sept  22 

HOOT:  open  mike,  Freight  A Salvage 
coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly.  548- 
1761,  7-12  pm 

ART  SALE:  Spons  Arts  A Crafts  co-op. 
meeting  room,  Shattuck  Ave  Co-op,  Bkly, 
843-2527  , 9 am  to  9 pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 
1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op 
2178  Bush,  921-9766 

WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  --noon 
Jewish  Community  Center,  2300  Calif- 
ornia, 346-6040 

POETRY:  Open  reading,  the  Hearth, Oak 
A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 

WORKSHOP:  Organizing  In  the  white 
community,  W/Marshall  Palley,  1617 


MIME  TROUPE:  •Patelln',  behind  De- 
Y’oung  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  2 pro 
•Ruzzante*,  near  Oakland  Public  Mu- 
seum, Lake  Merritt,  2 pm 

PROVO  PARK  CONCERT:  rock  bands, 
1:30  pm,  Provo  Park,  Bkly 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Ludwig  Altman,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

BAND  CONCERT:  Ralph  Murray  conduc- 
ting, afternoon,  Golden  Gate  Park  music 
concourse. 


FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut S» 


HOOT:  Coffee  and  confusion,  minors 
welcome,  1339  Grant  Ave 


CALIGULA,  performed  by  tho  tater- 
playcrs,  747  Beach  St,  8:30  pm 

JAZZ;  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Notes  from  the 
Underground,  1505  San  Pablo,  525-2221 

FILM:  Million  Dollar  Legs  A You 
Can't  Cheat  an  Honest  Man,  II  Wheeler 
UC,  Bkly,  7:15,  10  pm,  849-1032 

FILMS;  *M*  A Invasion  o!  Ihe  Body 
l‘>lflcrs  Polnl  Cinema,  4416 
18th  SI,  8:30  pm,  $1,  861-5491 

CERAMICS:  Class,  beginning,  advanced 
cMld  of  clay,  7:30-10  pm, 


JAZZ:  More  Jazz  ta  the  Grove,  Stern 
Grove  Park,  2 pm 


Rock  concert;  Speedway  Meadows,  Gol- 
den Gale  Park,  noon-5  pm,  bonds  to 
be  announced,  spons  Haight  -Ashbury 
Medical  Clinic 


HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 

WINETASTING:  SeawaU,  1501  Sansome 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  free  people  of 

Haight- Ashbury,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm 

SMOKE-IN  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie HU1,  Golden  Gate  Pk,  11  am,  bring 
yr  own  and  share 


WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn, 
slon 


sa  ruMAy 


ass,  every  t7/tTT  AUGUST  16 

kton,  848-  PLAY:  Aaron  Actors  to  Checkbox's  The 
Proposal,  A Jubilee,  Potrero  Hill  Re- 
< x . 'r„cl,lon  Cen,er.  Arkansas  St  nr  22nd. 

A dancing  8:30  pm  8 

, 431-6200 

k c , PLAY:  Ju»“>  Theater,  The  Dumbwaiter, 
by  Sexual  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De- 

y,  8:30  pm  Haro  at  Southern  Heights,  8:30  pm | 285-  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center 

Dwight  A McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 


AUGUST  17 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Granelll 

Marshall'  Jewkes,  liquid  projections  b>: 
JJ*®*  806  Flne.  Richard  Fletcher, 
1527  California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm 


DRAWING:  with  models  from  Model' 
GuUd,  2125  Bush,  7;30  pm,  $1.50,  92: 
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AUGUST  19 

„IK  FESTIVAL:  Malvina  Reynolds, 

' ii«n  MacLeod,  Larry  Hanks,  Karen 
W imams,  Faith  Petrie,  spons  SF  Folk 
Music  Club  * Jewish  Community  Center 
3»0  California,  8 pm 

paINT-IN:  workshop,  tree  paper  A paint 
5 pm  Potrcro  H1U  Neighborhood  House 
Do  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 

WORKS  OF  MEHEH  BABA:  5th  Door, 
student  union,  UC,  Bkly.  8 pm 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM  A TANTRA:class, 
valrayana  Soc.,  East  of  the  Sun, 
3850-23 rd,  7:30  pm,  834-2571 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670 Dwight,  Bk- 
5:45  pm,  845-2403 

WORKSHOP:  American  Society,  Radical 
Critiques  & Utopian  Possibilities,  w/ 
Charles  Webel,  104  Barrows  Hall,  UC 
Bkly,  7:30  pm 


CONTINUOUS 

FREIGHT  A SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE: 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coffees 
teas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  guitar 
whatever,  always  something  happening, 
7 pm-12,  Mon-  Thurs,  7 pm  -3am, 
Friday  A Saturday,  Sun.  2 pm-12,  1827 
San  Pablo,  2 blocks  north  of  University 
Bkly,  548-1781 

FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2516  Durant 
St,  Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  & spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon 
(except  Sunday) 

TH1NGMAKER:  Blackllght  paintings  and 
sculptures,  Wed-Sun,  1 - 5 pm,  eves 
till  midnight,  18th  A Dolores  (across 
from  Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F D Maur- 
ice House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  566- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 


DEALING 


AUGUST  20 


AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut St,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks  and 
whiles 

DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP:  ba- 
sed on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year 
olds 

AUDITIONS:  male  A female  opera  sing- 
ers, 21-35,  9 pm,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2- 

8579 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight 
626-6976,  War  Resister's  League 

POETRY:  Class  In  Techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Organising  the  white  com- 
munity, w/  Marshall  Palley,  1617  Spruce 
Bkly,  7:30  pm,  845-0896 

BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  class  w/J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
thru  Aug  26,  863-9718,  8 pm 


PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY,  Call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209,  for  time  A place 

SUMMER  GRQUP  SHOW:  GalerU  Van 
dor  Voort,  One  Jackson  Place,  033 
Battery,  through  August  31 

DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am-5  pm 
Saturday  9 am-  3 pm,  SF  State  Col- 
lege. Hut  D,  1600  Holloway,  469-1668 

COMMITTEE,  Actor’s  Workshop,  Frl 
Sat,  Sun.Tues,  1:30  - 5 pm,  Committee 
Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune 
1924-25th  St,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  library,  draft  coun- 
cil, Four-o-JilneHse,  Ecumenical  minis- 
try In  Halght-Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
dally  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703 
Grove,  Bkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 

HELP:  Free  Info  table  on  housing,  crash 
pads,  free  services,  spons  Haight  De- 
fense group,  Haight  A Clayton,  5-10  pm 


BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon-Sat, 
1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8786 


VIETNAM  PAINTINGS:  SF  Art  Institute 
Peter  Saul,  one  man  show,  Mon-Sat, 
10-4,  800  Chestnut,  thru  Aug  29 


TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA  - 
Thru  Wed. : John  Ford  adaptation  of  Steln- 
’ beck  classic;  Bunuel’s  LAND  WITHOUT 
BREAD  A Cuban  short,  CYCLONE.  Thu - 
Sun:  Marx  Bros  classic  plus  3 shorts- - 
Chaplin’s  THE  TRAMP,  Laurel  A Hardy 
In  THE  CHIMP  A WC  Fields  In  THE 
PHARMACIST.  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly, 
848-8650 

JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL  - Bergman 
trilogy.  Wed- Thu:  WINTER  LIGHT,  Frl- 
sun:  THE  SILENCE,  Mon-Tues:  THRU 
A GLASS  DARKLY.  Gateway,  215  Jack- 
son,  421-3353;  Cinema,  Shattuck  A Has- 
te, Bkly,  848-2038. 

SURF  - Wed:  ROCCO  A HIS  BROTHERS 
A Fellini’s  THE  WHITE  SHEIK,  Thu- 
Sat;  ZORBATHEGREEKATHE  LOVERS 
OF  TERUEL,  Sun-Tue:  THIS  SPORTING 
LIFE  A SATURDAY  NIGHT  A SUNDAY 
MORNING.  Irving  at  46th,  MO  4-6300 

BELLA  UNION  - Samurai  Festival.  To- 
shiro Mifune  In  THE  GAMBLING  SAM- 
URAI A Kojl  Tsuruta  In  LONELY  SAM- 
URAI Part  H.  Kearny  A Wash,  GA  1- 
4824 

GUILD  - BONNIE  A CLYDE  A UP  THE 
DOWN  STAIRCASE,  Market  opp  Jones, 
HE  1-5327 

SERRA  - A MAN  A A WOMAN  A A THOU- 
sand  clowns  plus  Nichols  A May  In 
BACH  TO  BACH.  Junlpero  Serra,  PL  2- 
1455 

CENTO  CEDAR  - ULYSSES.  Cedar  A 
Larkin,  PR  6-8300 

LARKIN  - HOUR  OF  THE  WOLF.  Lar- 
kin at  O'Farrell,  PR  5-3811 

METRO  - THE  GRADUATE.  Union  A 
Webster.  BA  1-8181 

FOX  OAKLAND  - ROSEMARY’S  BABY. 
I9lh  A Telegraph,  TW  3-2303 

NORTHSIDE  - studio  A:  BLOW  UP  A 
THE  LOVED  ONE;  studio  B:  MY  LIFE 
TO  LIVE  A THE  COUSINS.  1828  Euc- 
lid, Bkly,  Tb  1-2648 

UC  - THE  FOX  A DOUBLE  MAN. 
Unlv  A Shattuck,  Bkly,  Th  3-1487 
THEATRE  70  - THE  GRADUATE.  Mac- 
Arthur-Broadway  Center,  Oakland 


DEALING  ads  40(  a line  (35  units  per 
WANTED:  dean  well  lighted  place,  4-5 
rooms,  lower  Market  or  Noe  Valley, 
call  Todd,  863-7775,  leave  message 
WANTED:  for  Immediate  occupancy:  a 
studio  or  one  bedrooip  apt  In  SF.  Call 
Stewart  at  Express  Times,  863-7775 

CARL  ROGERS  makes  mobiles.  Yes,  that 
one.  See  them  at  Skill  Bag  Co-op,  2178 
Bush.  SF 

ANY  roll  of  color  or  BAW  film  pro- 
cessed/,80  A .50  per  roll,  proof  prls 
.09  A .18  per  prt.  2 1/4  x 2 1/4  to  20 
x 25  BAW  enlargements  from  .75  to 
8.00.  Call  525-9813,  6-9  pm  or  leave 
at  1617  Kalns  (B),  Unoxtreme  Water 
Sign  dps.  only  call  Scorpio  dp.  mind 
trips 

TWO  ORIENTAL  RUGS  for  sale,  both 
blue  mandala,  58  x 74'  A 37  x 60', 
call  776-3054 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  JOElySSCULPTURE? 
663  Battery  In  the  courtyard 

3-STRING  DULCIMERS  - Electric:  $50, 
acoustical:  $40.  803-8339,  evenings 
36mm  DARKRM 45ET-UP  COMPLT.  lncl 
Omega  B22XL,  Componoo  lens,  safe 
lltes,  tanks,  etc.  Almost  new,  $300. 
433-4567  X 3480  vrkdays,  Dave  Hamilton. 

GIRL  POTTER,  23,  looking  for  girl  to 
share  apt  In  SF  Call  Wendy,  843-0888, 
leave  message 

SWAHILI  TUTORING  pvt  or  group.  Fee. 
group,  fee.  call  826-7314.  SF. 


CASTING  CHICK  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 
attrac,  to  star  In  B mm  flick  about 
Grant  Ave.,  also  need  actors,  crew. 
Serious  work.  Info  Jim  474-4137 
I MAKE  ENVIRONMENT  MACHINES.  To 
do  this,  I sell  some  kinds.  Like  color 
organs  that  change  your  rooms  Into 
flowing,  pulsing,  llght/muslc  environ- 
ments. Fm  learning  much  about  light/ 
Image  toys.  Can  I help  you?  Jim  Coe, 
885-5498 

ASTROLOGY  - Charts  A Interpretations. 
Phone  653-3718.  Members  of  the  Theo- 
sophlcal  Society. 


lino).  Deadline  noon  Monday. 

MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE:  1967  Tri- 
umph Daytona,  500  cc.  only  2400  ml. 
asking  $1000,  call  549-1733 

1905  TRIUMPH  BONNEVILLE:  Best  of- 
fer, Mark,  849-0728 
VW  - PORSCHE  luno  ups  A repairs,  al- 
so will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call  Jack, 
845-7096 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance  A 
general  Invention.  527-4687 
MIGRANT  THEATRE  needs  people  In- 
terested In  political  agitprop  for  factory 
gato  street  show,  no  pay,  ghastly  hours, 
548-1403 

HIPPIE  LOVE  A PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants direct  from  Halght-Ashbury  dlsL 
SF  Free  List,  Tho  Great  Peace  Bag, 
box  2128,  Napa,  Call! 

POTTERS  WHEEL:  new  or  used,  call 
843-5717 

FLAT,  APT  OR  HOUSE  DESPERATELY 
SOUGHT,  4 rm  or  larger,  N Beach,  Nob 
Hill,  Russ  Hill,  Tel  HIU, Chinatown, Cow 
Hollow,  Bernal  Hgts,  Noe  Valley,  Castro 
Hgt,  call  Lenny  or  Paul  at  Express 
Times,  863-7775 

THE  PAUL  JACOBS  for  U S.  Sonalo 
Campaign  needs  to  borrow  until  Nov. 
5th:  1 Ditto  machine,  1 Electric  type- 
writer, 2 Manual  typewriters,  1 old 
TV,  1 decent  tape  recorder.  Wo  need 
to  be  given:  Office  and  Art  supplies. 
In  return  we  will  give  you  your  choice 
of  “Prelude  to  Riot'  or  “Is  Curly 
Jewish?',  both  by  Jacobs  A In  hard- 
back. Please  call  us  soon  at  781-4508 


1960  VW  BUS  KOMBI:  $676,  excel,  body, 
mech.  cond.  guaranteed,  call  C.  Twood 
025-4792 

CAMPER/VAN:  '61  Chcv,  new  eng.trans 
A clutch.  $800  or  best  offer.  845-7096 

BUS:  20  pass,  convert  to  camper,  Scan- 
dinavian stylo  decor,  brand  now  Icebox 
and  stove,  engine  excel  cond,  $1200, 
call  841-8084 
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New  Show ! 

£Fbe  Committee. 


622  Broadway.  392-0807. 

Regular  Show  9:00  P.M. 
Improvised  Show  11:00  P.M. 
[Nightly  Except  Mon.  Sat.  8:30,  10:30,  12:30 
Minors  Welcome.  Student  Discount. 


ME^eno 


CODY’S  i 
BOOKSTORE  i 


Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


©an^^tancteco 

depress  aim 

6$ 

15  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA  94103 
863-7775 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATE  $6  PER  YEAR 

name 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


A GOinGr  EDUCATIOHAL 

aiterhatwe 

Run  qv  a communiTV  op  PAaenTS 

T6.  ACH6.R.S 
sruoenTs 

AimeD  at  inotpennence  of  thought  t ACTion 

• LOOS£LV  STRUCTURED  • CHILD  OR.iefTT£D  • 
PRO- IN>Oi\MOUAl  • AGES  S'- 13 

WE  NEED:  t , 

• TEA CHFtfS"  CU\  * v*lunW) 

• MONE’Y  ( - S*" * 

-Vo  C.  Po-r-Vtr  , *.f.) 

• SCHOOL  SOPPltCi 

■froolx,  poHerc  vutneel  ( Science  e^vif w>«n4l 

vW0.4erio.lx. 

« FORNlTUfce  (df .'etowcUft^cUfciri.+^UO 

• fyRT-TlhE  308S  FOR  TEACHEfc-S 
CALL  '.  C>r<i«  0t/mrvi*\  6MT- 6S69  , Co-c*\ 

nii-VK?,  fW*  mi-IALA 


THIS  HQWjBM 


WAQVARSV$  }**z\  febig  ^vv^ 

Investigate  and  reined  your  strengths 


LEO  july  2t- aug24- 

Recognizing  where  you've 
1 there. 


completes  Wing 


PISCES  feb2o  marzo 

Mouv*  Relationship  way  afjc 
unexpected  £ moire  energetic 


ARIES  vrnrzi  apr20 
To  notice  your  stciHs  are  a service, 
is  to  ^oerf-ect  them- 


hllkra  seyfz*-  oct23  t—2 

Use  your  imagi nation  as  a fertilizer  rathe-i 
than  as  a substitute  for  your  environments 


Direct  your  friends  to  objectives 


"Rejoice 

Same 


you  can  share 


(tttMLNI  may Z2- June 2\  HE 

Recreate  yourself  in.  your  immediate. 


Pont  become  so  inflated  by  new/ 
abilities  that  go  a misuse  them' 

^CAPRICORN  dec  22.  jan  20 

LwcK" favors  your  attempts  to  begin  a 
fruitful  long-term  project  that  will 
grow  of  itself- 


jurnezz.  July  23  <j£ 

TaKe  note  of  how  your  future  is 
formed,  i n the  i rnayes  others  have 
'O0*' 


1M  ACt 


hand- crafted  conversations 


a trip  in  a convertible  bus 
/Stopping  whenever  you  liKe 
a trip  across  the  Salton 
*5ea  in  1A10* 


THURS 


mene  mene  tehCel  up  bars  in 
fhe  handwriting  on  the  wall 


four  £ twenty  blactCbirds 
batted  into  a pie 

tatting  your  turn  at 
the  cornucopia 


re  Serving 


^/ou have  everything  you  need 

for  what  your  courage  will 
k allow  you  jp  imagine 

its  time  for  joyful  constraint" 


a nuclear  physicist  builds 
afire  from  scratch 

the  wave  <xshs  the  shore 
where  the  sea  is. 


Right  now  ifs  more  accurate 
to  feel  than  to  ftv\c>w  where 
LMOia  are  going . 
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If  you’re  going 
to  Chicago, 

be  sure  to  wear 

some 

armor 

© 

m 

your  hair 


Chicago.  The  movement  isn't  as  much  fun  as  it  used  to 
be — what  was  once  revolutionary  fantasy,  in  fact  a 
college  joke,  is  noy/  serious  business.  The  culmina- 
tion of  ten  years  of  work  and  defeat,  the  drifting  revo- 
lution, will  unfurl  its  colors  in  Dick  Daley's  Chicago. 
There  could  be  a street  war,  but  that's  the  exciting 
part  of  it. 


Chicago  is  stinking  hot,  porters  strug- 
;ling  with  irritated  groins,  makes  you 
vant  to  take  your  clothes  off,  slide  on 
;ome  wet  skin,  get  stoned  & fuck. 
Stagnant  puddles  of  water  won’t  drain 
>r  evaporate. 

You’d  better  stay  clean  if  you  come 
o Chicago.  The  police,  deprived  of 
heir  vacations,  fat  and  mean,  are  every- 
where, checking,  leaning,  pushing  you-- 
ind  watch  your  pig-calling. 

On  one  side,  the  radicals;  their  leaf- 
et  says,  "Confront  the  warmakers.” 
rhe  National  Mobilization,  Tolu  Hayden 
md  Rennie  Davis,  and  yes,  the  Yip- 
aies!,  are  going  to  pull  off  a demonstra- 
ion  that  others  said  they  wouldn’t  dare 
ry.  It  remains  to  be  seen. 

Nobody  at  the  mobilization  officfe  has 
my  idea  how  many  people  will  be  coming. 
‘500,000  people  could  shut  down  the 
:ity.”  Not  likely.  “The  real  danger  is 
jetting  caught  at  night  in  small  groups.” 

Who  are  the  organizers? 

Tom  Hayden,  old  SDS,  NCUP  in  New- 
ark, denounced  by  LeRoi  Jones  and  his 
newfound  vigilante  friends,  talks,  talks, 
>valks,  and  thinks  fast.  I offered  him  a 
rule  back  to  the  city  after  the  PFP 
Convention  in  Ann  Arbor  Sunday  night. 
We  were  followed  by  two  cars.  Four 
men.  They  acted  like  FBI  but  looked  like 
in  Oklahoma  posse. 

Hayden  and  his  friends,  fifty  conven- 
tion delegates,  organized  a police  trap: 
they  blocked  the  road  behind  us,  armed 
with  stone,  as  we  took  off.  Hayden,  in 
the  back  seat,  directed  me  around  cor- 
ners, across  parking  lots.  “I  don’t  care 
so  much  about  the  assassination  attempt, 
but  I’ve  got  to  be  in  Kansas  City  tomor- 
row morning,”,  he  ^aid.  Naturally,  I 
renewed  my  commitment  to  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Rennie  Davis,  farm  boy,  past  organi- 
Zcr  of  poor  whites  In  Chicago's  North 
Side  (JOIN),  wears  his  watch  with  the 
“ce  on  the  inside  of  his  wrist.  Plain 


old  fashioned  clothes. 

The  demonstration  has  a long  history: 
“When  Johnson  dropped  out  , that  nearly- 
killed  it.  It  was  mid-May  before  you 
could  even  get  the  thing  discussed... The 
major  problem  was  time,  the  Inability 
to  travel,  to  talk  to  people.”  He  says 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Boston  andNewYork 
radicals  are  coming  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  Chicago  action. 

“The  objectives  are  essential  to  buil- 
ding a movement.. ..to  move  liberals 
through  a concrete  experience,  a process 
definitely  going  on  in  the  McCarthy  camp. 

“The  McCarthy  kids  will  have  no  one 
to  relate  to,  no  one  to  articulate  their 
situation.  They  may  go  back  to  make 
dozens  of  local  Columbias."  He  believes 
that  a radical  group  which  scorns  young 
people  like  those  in  the  McCarthy  move- 
ment has  a provincial  and  limited  pers- 
pective. We  were  talking  about  Berkeley 
at  the  time. 

Jerry  Rubin  has  so  many  enemies 
that  I hesitate  to  bring  the  subject  up. 
When  Eldridge  Cleaver,  then  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  PFP,  told  the 
convention  he  wanted  Jerry  to  be  his 
running  mate,  that  the  middle-class 
dropouts  were  acting  snobbish  about  the 
hippie  sub-culture,  he  nearly  got  booed 
off  the  stage. 

Well,  Jerry  came  to  Chicago  with  his 
entire  entourage  including  Phil  Ochs, 
who’s  staying  at  a downtown  hotel  cour- 
tesy of  McCarthy.  The  Festival  of  Life 
starts  August  25  in  Lincoln  Park.  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  to  evaluate  Rubin 
as  a radical  or  a man.  He  was  very 
warm  to  me;  we  shared  a delicatessen 
lunch  in  the  concrete  park  next  to  the 
Federal  Building,  downtown  In  the  loop. 

He  has  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  attrac- 
ting people's  attention.  The  VDC,  which 
he  founded  with  Steve  Smale  at  Berke- 
ley, his  ego-tripping  campaign  for  Ber- 
keley mayor  (which  he  says  taught  him 
a lot  of  things  about  himself),  and  now 


the  Yipples,  all  drew  attention,  all  were 
of  some  value  to  people,  and  of  course, 
there’s  Cleaver's  enthusiastic  support. 
“Jerry  can  change,"  Cleaver  said,  as  the 
hecklers  tried  to  drown  him  out. 

There’s  more  to  it  than  that.  The 
teenage  underground  exists,  even  in 
Chicago.  Youth  revolution  culture,  sexual 
freedom,  the  ability  to  relate  openly  to 
music,  and  blacks,  is  a coming  thing. 
No  one  knows  what  form  it  will  eventu- 
ally take  pr  break,  what  the  next  half- 
generation will  be  doing  revolutionwise. 
The  leaders  are  not  the  movement, 
and  it  follows  that  the  movement  cannot 
be  judged  from  the  top  down.  Our  present 
concept  of  a serious  revolutionary  po- 
sition may  look  like  so  much  shit  in 
a few  years. 

“Movement  centers"  will  be  open  the 
entire  week  of  the  convention.  This  in- 
cludes everybody  from  SDS  and  the 
Resistance  to  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned, who  are  pushing  amnesty  for 
draft  resisters.  Good!  The  more  local 
demonstrations,  the  better.  Keep  the 
pigs  moving. 

The  National  Guard  is  on  alert.  Will 
they  fire  on  whites?  National  Guard 
usually  equals  Draft  Dodger,  Young.  The 
same  question  arose  during  the  Berkeley 
rebellion:  the  loyalty  of  the  Guard  in 
such  situations. 

Wednesday,  August  28,  is  the  MasS 
March  and  the  big  question.  It's  sup- 
posed to  go  from  donwtown  to  the  Con- 
vention hall,  returning  to  the  Loop  after 
the  nomination  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didate. Then  what?  What  will  the  people 
do?  Whatever  they  do,  the  Mobilization 
will  have  medical  teams  at  work. 


On  the  other  side  are  the  two-faced 
Democrats  and  their  “party  of  the  people” 
convention.  Phase  One  is  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  lie,  the  Credential  Commit- 
tee hearings.  I had  the  honor  of  being 
seated  in  the  Press  Section  of  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  spotlit  to  look  like  a 
room  at  the  Louvre.  It  was  more  like 
a bar  mitzvah,  dais  on  three  sides,  with 
a young  Democrat  playing  bar  mitzvah 
boy:  “We  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
Regular  Democrats.  They  supported 
Goldwatep  in  1964,  Nixon  in  I960.” 

Governor  Hughes,  liberal  double- 
talker, the  chairman,  really  just  wants 
to  be  Hubert  Humphrey’s  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Surrounded  by  hypocrites  of  all 
races,  creeds  and  national  origins,  he 
listened  Intently  to  Charles  Evers’  talk 
about  murder,  murder,  murder  in  Mis- 
sissippi: “...because  he  wouldn' t remove 
his  name  from  the  voter  registration 
list,  he  was  shot  to  death  in  his  store.” 
The  Regular  Democrats  of  Mississippi 
were  fantasizing  lynch  mob.  They  could- 
n’t  quite  believe  it  had  come  to  this.  “If 
you  close  the  door  in  our  faces  this  day,” 
said  Evers,  “God  help  us.” 

One  Regular  Democrat  admitted  that 
there  might  be  “a  few  bad  ones,”  but 
for  Chrissakes,  this  is  “reverse  dis- 
crimination.” He  wants  his  job--the 
Republicans  in  Mississippi  won't  give 
him  one.  Who  will  he  steal  from?  What 
will  he  do  for  a living? 

Hughes,  a natural  red-face,  interrup- 
ted: “Are  there  any  Negroes  on  your 
State  Credentials  Committee?” 

“Ah  don't  know,”  the  cracker  said, 
"Majority  rule  controls  at  all  levels," 
contln'md  on  page  2 


altimeter/ 

leo.  July  24-aug  24. 
hundreds  of  kilos  of  fine  weed 
(mlchoacan  and  gold)  will  be 
here  shortly,  price  $125  - $175. 
street  lids  ranging  from  $10  - 
$15,  much  sugar,  fine  white  caps 
of  organic  mescaline  going  for 
$3  each,  required  reading:  The 
Marijuana  Consumer’s  and  Dealers 
Guide.  $1.  written  by  mary  Jane 
superweed,  available  at  yr  local 
underground  bookstore,  relevant 
chapters  on  how  to:  “Convert  In- 
ferior Grade  Pot  Into  Connalsseur 
Quality  Super-Grass",  “Extract 
Lysergic  Acid  Amides  from  Mornlni 
Glory  or  Hawaiian  Wood  Hose  Seeds 
etc.  detailed  Instructions,  lbs 
of  peyote  on  the  streetcorner  for 
$20  each,  try  smoking  a button  In 
a pipe  for  a new  trlpl  much  Kash- 
miri hashish  will  soon  be  at  yr 
disposal  for  under  $100  per  oz. 
cases  (24  sticks)  of  dynamite  are 
around  for  $24  per  case,  thermite 
bombs  are  already  In  the  possessioi 
of  yr  brothers,  all  power  to  the 
people. 

— the  grass  prophet 


"ALL  THIS  RIOTING 
AND  LOOTING  IS 
NOT  GOING  TO 
GET  THE  COLORED 
PEOPLE  WHAT 
THEY  WANT... 

IN  FACT  - 
IF  THEY  DON  T 
STOP  ACTING  LIKE 
UNGRATEFUL,  LAW- 
LESS CHILDREN... 

I JUST  MAY  NEVER 
ACCEPT  THEM... ." 


PFP  CONVENTION... 

Cleaver  Wants  Rubin  VP 

Eldridge  Cleaver  surprised  his  white  supporters — and 
dismayed  many  of  them — by  backing  Jerry  Rubin  as  his 
running  mate  at  the  first  national  Peace  and  Freedom 
convention,  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  last  weekend. 


Cleaver  won  the  presidential  nomination 
early  and  easily,  getting  161  1/2  delegate 
votes  to  54  for  his  closest  rival,  Dick 
Gregory.  Then  the  convention  deadlocked 
Immediately  over  the  vice- presidential 
nomination,  which  It  wound  up  leaving  to 
the  Individual  states  to  decide.  The  Calif- 
ornia election  code  requires  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party. In  this  state  to  name 
its  vice-presidential  candidate  this  Satur- 
day, August  24,  In  Sacramento. 

Other  names  which  had  been  proposed 
Included  Paul  Jacobs,  writer  and  PFP 
candidate  for  U S.  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia; Farrell  Broslawsky,  Los  Angeles 
college  teacher  who  ran  an  impressive 
peace  campaign  for  Congress  In  1966; 
Jack  Weinberg,  former  Berkeley  student 
leader  and  now  a Peace  and  Freedom 
leader  In  Los  Angeles;  Corky  Gonzalez, 
militant  Chlcano  leader  from  Denver; 
and  Peggy  Terry,  a leader  of  poor  white 
people  In  Chicago.  Jacobs,  Weinberg  and 
Broslawsky  all  declined.  Then  the  conven- 
tion recessed  to  consider  Its  options, 
and  Cleaver  began  proposing  Rubin  as 
his  running  mate. 

Rubin  founded  the  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mute at  Berkeley  and  was  Instrumental 
In  Issuing  the  call  for  the  first  Inter- 
national Days  of  Protest  (October  15-16, 
1965).  His  appearance  at  the  first  Human 
Be-In  In  January,  1967  expressed  his 
desire  to  function  as  a bridge  between 
the  hip  and  the  left.  (At  the  time,  however, 
he  only  antagonized  both  sides.) 

After  campaigning  for  Mayor  of  Berke- 
ley In  the  Spring  of  1967,  getting  20%  of 
the  vote  on  a platform  which  Included  a 
prominent  plank  on  legalization  of  mari- 
juana, Rubin  went  off  to  New  York,  where, 
six  months  later,  he  emerged  as  a main 
organizer  of  the  Youth  International  Party 
(YIPle),  which  has  planned  a "festival  of 
life"  In  Chicago  next  week  to  compete 
with  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Rubin  and  the 

ilium  Day  Committee  were  leading 


15,000  people  through  the  streets  of  Berke- 
ley In  an  Illegal  street  march.  Cleaver 
was  In  prison  writing  letters  like  this: 

“Pd  like  to  leap  the  whole  last  mile 
and  grow  a beard  and  down  whatever 
threads  the  local  nationalism  might  re- 
quire and  comrade  with  Che  Guevara, 
and  share  his  fate,  blazing  a new  path- 
finder’s trail  through  the  symled  upbeat 
brain  of  the  New  Left....Pd  just  love  to 
be  in  Berkeley  right  now,  to  roll  in  that 
mud,  froUc  In  that  sty  of  funky  revolu- 
tion....* 

This  coming  Saturday  In  Sacramento, 
we  will  see  whether  Cleaver’ s California 
supporters  are  ready  to  “leap  the  whole 
last  mile"  with  him. 

(by  Marvin  Garson,  based  on  early  unof- 
ficial telephone  reports  from  Norma  Whit- 
taker and  Brian  Heron) 
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CHICAGO... 


continued  from  page  1 
thundered  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
“not  the  right  of  the  minority  to  say 
■a  plague  on  your  house'  afterwards. 

“Deep  In  my  heart. .throughout  mah 
entire  adult  life,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  the  champion  of  Individual 
rights..."  Forget  it.  He  pounded  the 
table  with  his  fist,  shucking  nearly  the 
entire  committee.  The  man  acted  like 
he  was  fighting  for  his  life. 

McCarthy  headquarters  on  the  15th 
floor  was  total  depression,  giggling  girls. 
“No,  not  depressed.  We’re  Just  tired.’ 

A mile  or  so  away,  the  Amphitheater 
sat  behind  barbed  wire.  A special  little 
•White  House1  was  being  constructed 
in  anticipation  of  the  President’s  ar- 
rival, for  his  birthday. 

McGovern  girls  gave  out  free  buttons 
to  anyone  on  the  street  who  would  take 
one. 

Humphrey  girls  turned  out  to  be  bank 
managers,  dark  suits,  living  In  a world 
beyond  confidence,  picking  the  Cabinet 
perhaps. 

People  In  the  Democratic  Party  nod 
a lot,  a little  gesture  you  learn  from  a 
humanist  psychology,  bent  on  creating 
leaders.  They're  a lot  stupider  than 
I’d  thought. 

The  missing  element,  not  seen  at  the 
Mobilization  office,  absent  from  the 
Convention  except  In  a store-bought 
version,  was  the  blacks.  Chicago's  South 
and  West  Side  ghettoes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  shabby  wrecks.  The  racist  police 
of  this  city  have  pushed  the  black  man 
a long  way.  Dick  Daley,  even  If  he  was 
bluffing,  openly  threatened  their  lives. 
The  Miami  revolt  may  have  been  only 
the  prelude  to  the  big  show:  effective 
revolutionary  action  by  black  rebels  In 
Chicago.  What  will  the  Mobilization  and 
the  Yippies  do  then? 

There’s  a kind  of  look  floating  around 
Chicago.  It  says,  “Somebody  oughtaburn 
this  motherfucker  down."  The  day  I'm 
finished  writing  In  Chicago,  P m getting 
out. 


CHINATOWN 

HAS  SOUL 

lenny  glaser  and  marvin  garson 
Several  hundred  Chinese demons. 
Saturday  evening  to  protest  thewrSS 
conditions  of  Chinatown  Can  ,»  he<1 
recall  any  Chinese  ever  demonsS* 
in  San  Francisco?  For  anythlnS£f,S8 

after  the  demonstration,  the  learip! 
themselves  pointed  it  out.  ers 

•Everyone  says  the  Chinese  are 
sive,"  said  one.  "Well,  Sun  Yat 
wasn’t  and  neither  Is  Mao  Tse-iw" 
He  got  loud  applause. 

San  Francisco’s  Chinatown  Is  the 
cond  most  congested  residential  district 
in  the  country,  Harlem  being  first  Eb-t 
thousand  Immigrants  a year  from  ul 
Kong  and  Taiwan,  speaking  llu^or 
English,  crowd  Into  rabbit-warren  tene 
ments  and  slave  In  garment  sweatshop 
which  have  so  far  been  Impervious  to 
union  orgalnlzation. 

The  demonstrators  were  mostly  youne 
Chinese  who  spoke  English  perfectly 
Many  of  them  were  college  students 
for  whom  Chinatown  proper  had  been 
“only  a place  where  we  come  to  shop- 
One  of  the  speakers  was  the  student 
body  president  of  Galileo  High  School- 
67%  Chinese,  overcrowded,  with  no 
courses  oriented  toward  Chinese  cul- 
ture, In  English  or  Chinese.  He  pro- 
posed that  nearby  Fort  Mason  be 
turned  over  to  San  Francisco  to  provide 
more  room;  the  federal  government 
isn’t  Interested  In  his  plan,  and  has  no 
plan  of  Its  own. 

Mayor  Alioto,  polishing  his  tonsils 
for  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
that  may  make  him  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  ( and  hence  within  a 
bullet  of  the  presidency)  has  on  many 
occasions  expressed  his  confidence  that 
black  people  will  one  day  achieve  the 
happy  status  that  San  Francisco's  Chi- 
nese  now  enjoy.  Saturday  night’ s demon- 
stration In  Chinatown  should  shut  him  up, 

CORRECTION 

We  Inadvertantly  dropped  the  following 
paragraphs  from  Todd  Gltlln’s  report 
last  week  on  the  GI  Teach-In. 

“Griswold  Wilson,  Travis  Air  Force 
Base:  received  Vietnam  orders  in  April, 
filed  as  a conscientious  objector  in 
June,  ‘can't  say  too  much  because  I’m 
being  closely  scrutinized.'  He  didn't 
seem  paranoid." ... 

“Seaman  John  Flngado,  Coast  Guard 
Reserves,  In  that  whlter-than- white  uni- 
form: ‘I  want  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  a humanitarian  out- 
fit... The  Coast  Guard  has  50,  60  ves- 
sels In  the  waters  off  Vietnam  now, 
The  Coast  Guard  is  in  charge  of  the 
Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station,  which 
handles  60  to  70  percent  of  the  weapons." 
Seaman  Flngado,  on  his  way  home  from 
a reserve  meeting,  was  perfectly  at 
ease:  he  and  Michael  Locks  and  the 
others  have  learned  to  live  with  their 
fear,  they  don't  have  to  bluster,  they 
know  what  they  have  to  do. 

“I  talked  with  Flngado  afterwards. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  getting  riot  con- 
trol instruction,  he  says,  from  the  Oak- 
land Police  Department.  Emphasis  Is 
on  the  correct  use  of  the  plastic  trun- 
cheon.” 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


HUEY’S  DEFENSE  BEGINS: 
TEACH-IN  FOR  THE  JURY 


^Jlfneincha?yn  (peninsula  observer) 
The  State  concluded  its  self-incrlml- 
,.|0n  and  the  defense  this  week  began 
to  pait-ln- -neatly,  by  the  numbers- 
,he  Picture  of  the  Innocence  of  Huey 
Kewton  By  the  end  of  this  week,  the 
morning  of  October  28,  1967  ought  to 
L clearer  than  yesterday.  And  the 
tVlal  was  becoming  a teach-in,  a verbal 
irvptych  an  autopsy  of  the  cavernous 
bottom  of  Ms  society.  The  city  of  Oak- 
land and  the  country  of  America  that 
shelters  it,  are  being  laid  out  as  If  on 
a table,  squirming  but  etherized. 

Thursday,  Charles  Garry  moved  for 
acquittal- -not  dismlssal--of  all  three 
charges  leveled  against  Huey.  In  par- 
ticular, Garry  argued  that  the  prosecu- 
tion had  not  established  premeditation 
or  malice,  the  "essential  elements-  of 
the  crime  of  first-  or  second-degree 
murder.  “In  order  to  prove  malice," 
said  Garry,  'the  prosecution  must  show 
that  the  defendant  had  an  abandoned  and 
a malignant  heart."  Plainly  they  hadn’t: 
hadn’t  even  tried.  As  for  the  charge 
of  kidnapping,  there  was  no  evidence 
whatsoever:  the  only  conceivable  wit- 
ness, Dell  Ross,  had  pleaded  loss  of 
memory  In  every  particular,  and  the 
judge  had  agreed  to  strike  all  his  testi- 
mony. 

Monday  morning,  Judge  F riedman  did 
acquit  Huey  Newton  of  the  kidnap  charge, 
using  an  obscure  and  little- used  sec- 
tion (1118.1)  of  the  Penal  Code  which 
allows  a judge  to  acquit  a defendant  of 
charges  at  the  end  of  the  prosecution’s 
case.  He  rejected  the  other  motions. 

But  with  one  slight  victory  In  hand, 
Garry  proceeded  to  establish  the  ground- 
ing of  his  defense.  That  grounding  is 
damentally  political:  Garry  is  plainly 
nt  on  proving  that  the  policeman, 
ohn  Frey,  precipitated  whatever  Ind- 
ent it  was  that  brought  about  his  death. 
If  F rey  was  in  that  sense  a suicide, 
en  the  details  of  the  shoot-out  shrink 
in  importance;  they  become  no  more  than 
the  tools  of  retribution.  Of  course  Garry 
btends  to  absolve  Huey  of  ANY  respon- 
sibility, but  In  the  meantime  he  Is 
baching  lessons,  vital  causes  for  the 
feath  in  Oakland. 

Three  witnesses  so  far  bear  on  the 
life  of  John  Frey: 

(1)  Elford  Dunning,  a Prudential  Life 
iccountant,  an  articulate  minority  man 
(possibly  Indian)  Two  days  before  the 
shootout,  he’d  been  harassed  by  John 
Frey  during  a traffic  incident.  When 
te  asked  why,  he  testified,  Frey  said 
II  was  “none  of  your  damn  business." 
Ordered  to  'get  the  hell  In  the  (police) 
tar",  he  told  Frey  he  was  acting  like 
the  Gestapo,  whereupon  Frey  put  his 
hand  on  his  gun,  loosened  it  in  the 
bister,  and  said:  "I  am  the  Gestapo." 
Funning  says  he  told  Frey  he  would 
Pt  m trouble  with  that  attitude. 

(2)  Daniel  King,  a 16-year-old  black 
pocery  clerk.  Out  walking  with  his 
sister  one  morning,  King  testified,  he 
"as  accosted  by  F rey  and  a white 
civilian  standing,  improbably,  with  no 
pants  on.  The  man  accused  King  of 
hiving  stolen  his  pants.  Frey  "called 
ire  a nigger"  and  “he  called  me  a 
Pimp  and  all  sorts  of  dirty  names... 

iJ  held  me  s0  the  PV  could  Wt  me," 
said  King,  “and  he  bruised  my  arm 
real  bad."  Then,  King  said,  Frey  told 
ms  sister  he  would  take  King  around 
h£,eMb°C*'  1X1(1  talk  10  him.  Instead, 
ne  drove  him  toward  Juvenile  Hall,  with 
^iend  riding  along.  Frey 
Pped  to  give  out  tickets,  and  while 
•■y  was  doing  his  business  the  white 
i beat  King.  (Either  George  Draper 
see  rnmanagers  at  the  Chronicle  didn't 
nt  to  mention  this  last  episode.) 
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King  stood  up  manfully  to  a fierce 
cross-examination;  he  never  wavered. 
Asst.  D.  A.  Jensen  made  much  of -the 
fact  that  King  had  been  sitting  In  the 
courtroom  about  ten  minutes  before 
he  was  called  to  testify.  Several  people 
in  fact  saw  the  police  bring  him  in, 
though  of  course  witnesses  are  sup- 
posed to  wait  outside  In  a special  room, 
until  called.  When  the  State  runs  out  of 
arguments,  it  seems  to  hanker  to  stack 
the  deck,  to  exercise  Its  main  logic: 
power. 

(3)  Thomas  Parsons,  18  years  old, 
white,  freckled,  a Norman  Rockwell 
original.  Frey  had  come  to  address  his 
high  school  class.  Had  Frey  used  the 
word  “nigger"?  Parsons  pulled  a Dell 
Ross;  he  couldn’t  remember;  he  couldn't 
even  bring  himself  to  use  'that  word." 
Garry  asked  Parsons  whether  he  had  told 


assistant  defense  counsel  Fay  Stender, 
two  days  after  their  first  conversation, 
that  he  had  decided  not  to  testify  because 
he  feared  his  house  would  be  bombed. 
“No.”  said  Parsons,  'my  wife  told  her 
that."  Mrs.  Stender  took  the  stand  to 
testify  that  when  she  had  served  Parsons 
with  a subpoena  on  August  5,  “he  said 
uhh...and  put  his  head  In  his  hands  and 
looked  very  disturbed.”  Parsons  was 
still  disturbed. 

Garry's  other  witness  was  Tommy 
Miller,  a passenger  on  the  Infamous 
bus  driven  by  Henry  Grier  that  fatal 
morning.  Miller  had  approached  Garry 
just  last  week.  He  testified  that  the 
bus  stopped  at  least  a full  bus  length 
behind  the  rear  police  car- -not  the  few 
feet  away  from  the  shooting  that  Grier 
had  sworn  to.  Henry  Grier,  Miller  said, 
was  occupied  making  change  for  his 


kathleen  mulherin 
(student  communications  network) 

The  people  who  support  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy are  good  people.  San  Francisco 
is  a warm,  sophisticated,  liberal,  well- 
mannered,  gracious  city.  Thursday 
McCarthy’s  San  Francisco  supporters 
hald  a candle  light  rally  for  him.  It  was 
good,  warm,  sophisticated,  liberal,  well- 
mannered  and  gracious. 

It  was  a perfect  evening  for  such  an 
affair- -the  kind  that  makes  San  Fran- 
ciscans gush  with  pride.  A pale  blue 
sky  was  brushed  with  long,  pink  clouds; 
and  behind  the  hills,  over  the  Pacific, 
a darker  rose  color  gently  suggested 
a deeper  passion.  As  I drove  across 
the  Bay  Bridge  from  Berkeley,  the 
city’s  skyline  and  the  hills  of  Marin 
were  covered  with  a thin,  blue-grey 
mist,  which  give  them  a serene,  thought- 
ful air.  Yellow  bridgelights  glowed 
warmly,  and  even  the  angular  steel  net- 
work seemed  somehow  comforting. 

How  can  you  make  a revolution  in 
a place  like  this? 

Union  Square  is  In  the  heart  of  chic 
San  Francisco.  Fifteen  hundred  people 
stood  there,  lighting  candles,  shielding 
them,  listening  politely  to  the  speeches. 
Jeanette  Rankin,  the  most  ancient  paci- 
fist-feminist in  America,  was  rambling 
in  a cracked,  earnest  voice.  Buttons, 
necklaces,  brooches  on  a baggy  old- 
lady  print  dress. 

'It  is  a great  privilege  to  vote  for 
Senator  McCarthy.. .mass  sentiment  a- 
galnst  the  institution  of  war..." 

An  elderly  lady  next  to  me  with  short 
straight  hair,  dressed  In  senior-pro- 
fessors-wlfe-  lumpy  muttered  and  nodded 
vigorously.  She  had  to  be  War  Resistor’s 
League.  Next  to  her  stood  a man  In  his 


thirties,  wearing  an  Irish  knit  sweater, 
with  a $15  hand-made  Iron  peace  symbol 
hanging  from  rawhide  around  his  neck. 

Miss  Rankin  wandered  on,  each  sen- 
tence sounding  as  if  it  were  her  last; 
regrettably,  she  would  begin  another. 
She  attacked  the  CIA  and  “the  military 
system"  and  won  hearty  cheers. 

Chic  lady  In  black  and  white  checked 
coat,  hair  bouffant  and  swept  up  turned 
to  her  friend:  “I’m  not  Impressed  with 
her,  she  keeps  saying  the  same  things.” 

White  helium  balloons  with  McCarthy 
name  on  them  floated  above  the  crowd. 

Lithe  young  girls  were  distributing 
literature  from  a booth  and  selling  pins 
shaped  like  hands  making  the  V sign; 
they  came  in  gold  plate  and  black. 

A chunky  McCarthy  worker  stood  near 
the  booth,  thick  beard  neatly  trimmed, 
hair  barely  curling  around  his  ears.  Went 
to  B.U.,  spent  time  In  the  merchant 
marine  before  he  went  to  work  for  McCar- 
thy. 

Why. 

“I  thought  I could  show  myself,  DO 
something." 

Could  McCarthy  win? 

“He  lias  to  persuade  the  delegates-- 
It's  too  bad  but  that's  the  way  he  lias  to 
do  things  If  he's  gonna  stay  within  the 
present  system.  He  smiled  uneasily. 
“The  kids  are  gonna  go  to  Chicago.  He 
doesn’t  want  them  to  but  they’re  going 
anyway." 

He  watched  my  face,  decided  I was  a 
radical,  leaned  toward  me  and  added 
confidentially:  'Pm  glad  SDS  is  going  to 
talk  to  these  kids,  they  don’t  know 
enough- -they  re  for  peace  and  all  that  but 
they  don’t  know  enough  about- -politics, 
the  issues  " 

There  was  a good  PR  man  under  that 
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Dill  ana  ariving  wnen  me  ursi  suuis 
were  fired.  Then,  he  said,  Grler--ever 
the  responsible  public  servant- -went  on 
making  change.  There  was  a “commo- 
tion--! couldn't  make  out  what  it  was." 
According  to  Miller,  there  were  people 
on  the  street  but  he  couldn’t  make 
them  out  In  any  detail  because  it  was 
“so  dark."  (Grier  had  founded  his  overly 
exact  perceptions  on  the  claim  that  the 
shooting-  scene  was  spotlighted  by  the  bus 
beams.) 

A sadistic  cop  and  a (to  say  the 
least)  preoccupied  busdrlver:  what  must 
the  jury  make  of  all  this?  A statutory 
rape  of  their  political  virginity? 

As  the  foreground  of  the  picture  Is 
painted  In,  do  they  play  their  minds  over 
these  facts,  the  likelihood  of  this  late- 
hour  confrontation:  Huey  Newton,  up- 
pity nigger,  lawbook  In  hand,  telling 
the  policeman  his  rights ‘In  no  uncer- 
tain terms- -vs.  John  Frey,  often  briefed 
on  the  dangerous  Panthers,  carrying 
extra  ammunition  of  his  own  prefer- 
ence, fancier  of  guns,  would-be  storm- 
trooper?  Behind  that  foreground,  the 
later  events  of  the  fateful  night  may. 
work  themselves  out  with  one  colora- 
tion or  another,  but  the  foreground 


beard.  And  a good  American.  “I  like 
this  country,"  disarming  smile,  "I  want 
to  do  something  to  change  It." 

Jeanette  Rankin  finally  ran  down  and 
two  folk  singers  came  on.  The  crowd 
relaxed  and  smiled. 

“This  Is  a clapping  song  for  every- 
body." 

A teenybopper  behind  me  laughed  sar- 
castically. “Sure,  with  candles!" 

People  managed  to  clap  anyway.  There 
were  lots  of  young  men,  hair  cut  neatly, 
thin  mustaches,  sideburns  Just  so.  Some 
swayed  to  the  music  like  the  men  in 
musical-comedy  choruses.  The  crowd 
was  full  of  clean,  joyful  young  faces 
glowing  In  the  candlelight. 

“This  little  land  of  mind,  Pm  gonna 
let  It  shine..." 

It  was  like  Up  with  People. 

I asked  a beautiful,  dark  haired  teen- 
ager why  she  supported  McCarthy.  Large 
gentle  brown  eyes.  “The  things  he  says-" 

Like  what? 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  timid:  ‘The 
colored  people--The  War--" 

Do  you  think  he’ll  win? 

A boy  with  her  grinned  nervously. 
“No,  he’s  the  best  man  and  the  best 
men  never  win."  Uncertainly  he  added, 
‘he’ll  win  In  a few  years."  He  didn’t 
mean  It,  It  didn't  matter  much  to  him. 

Two  volunteers  from  Stanford  talked 
about  their  man.  A lovely  brunette,  her 
hair  high  In  a French  twist,  declared, 
“The  candidate  doesn't  have  to  be  charis- 
matic." She’d  said  It  before.  Often. 

She  was  with  a tousle- headed  young 
man.  Young  poeple  would  be  frustrated, 
he  said,  if  McCarthy  didn’t  win  at  the 
convention,  and'if  people  like  Daley  con-, 
tinued  to  thwart  the  candidate  at  every 
turn.  “There's  been  talk  of  a fourth 
party,  and  I think  the  kids  would  really 
go  for  that." 

They'd  never  been  In  politics  before 
but  they  had  gotten  fed  up  with  bureauo- 
cracy  at  school,  and  besides,  “There 
are  lots  of  guys,  like  me,  who  are 
personally  Involved  because  they  are 
against  the  war,  and  they  won’t  fight." 

“You  mean  like  draft  reslsters?" 

“No,  not  like  the  guys  in  the- -what's 
that  called...?" 


continued  on  page  13 
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. , , l00k  at  the  forms  of  pr0i 

lickleson  expression  soldier* 


donna  mickleson 


mickleson 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Sep- 
»•  ^lcf  GIs  and  veterans  who  oppose  the  War  in 

Tn  nlrnAn  Cf  nf  Anfvo  no  A 


tember  21st, 


uist,  uis  ana  veterans  wno  oppose  cne  war  m 
Vietnam  will  gather  before  the  Jackson  Street  entrance 
to  the  Presidio  to  lead  a march  to  Civic  Center 


Those  In  the  service  will  wear 
uniforms  or  not,  according  to  how  they 
feel  most  comfortable,  and  whether  they 
fear  reprisals. 

GIs  organizing  the  demonstration  have 
Invited  as  speakers,  among  others,  such 
well-known  retired  military  critics  of 
the  war  as  General  Gavin  and  Admiral 
True,  and  they  promlseother“surprise" 
guests.  Civilian  sympathizers  will  be 
welcome  but  are  urged  to  march,  to 
participate,  to  listen,  In  the  spirit  of 
supporting  soldiers  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  dissent. 

According  to  Air  Force  Lt.  Hugh 
Smith  and  Airman  Mike  Locks  ofHamll- 
ton  Air  Force  Base,  the  purpose  of  the 
march  Is  to  make  the  public  aware  that 
the  armed  forces  contain  politically  and 
morally  conscious  men  engaged  In  cre- 
ative dissent.  They  are  obliged  by  law  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  their  country  but 
feel  the  moral  obligation  to  tell  people 
outside  of  the  service  that  the  pollcyand. 
course  of  the  government  must  be  chan- 


ged. 


Knowing  their  approach  and  goals  is 
crucial  to  an  understanding  of  how  the 
march  is  likely  to  relate  to  the  growing 
stream  of  dissent  and  opposition  within 
the  ranks  of  the  military.  For  a close 


The  Last  Victim 


paul  glusman 

Alone  and  almost  forgotten,  Lincoln  Drummond  has 
been  languishing  in  a cell  in  Santa  Rita's  maximum 
security  Greystone  compound  for  almost  two  months. 
He  is  the  last  victim  of  the  Berkeley  police  riot  to 


remain  in  jail. 

On  the  night  of  June  30,  Lincoln 
£r.un'm°nd  “d  a friend,  Jim  Baird, 
had  their  car  pulled  over  by  Berkeley 
police  at  the  intersection  of  Telegraph 

iTn6.  and  RUSSel1  Street'  Drummond 
and  Ba  rd  were  forced  out  of  the  car  and 
severely  beaten.  Police  who  searched 

llrotabs  1,3,6  'M 

Drummond  and  Baird  were  held  on  a 
cnarge  of  possession  of  firebombs.  Ball 
was  set  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
penalty,  if  they  are  convicted,  Is  one  to 

KilV'u?  ln  jal1-  Daird’s  father  is  a 
Methodist  Minister  in  Oakland.  Very 

“ lhe  arraignment,  his  ban 
hp  J,  dUC°d  ° nve  thousand  dollars  and 
he  was  soon  free  on  bond.  Drummonds 

SlteVvemda!?ed  31  'en  th°USand  d0,lars 
ZTg  fUH  ,lrne  trying  to  rMs? 

the  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  pur? 
ral*sed  $380.*  80  * - &5y 

inhH1"^1  kS  d',ncuU-  WUh  Lincoln 

*h?£LmaUy  people  J^ed  on  political 
charges  are  balled  out  within  a few 
days.  Organized  radical  groups  are  verv 
successful  at  getting  .l&7wn  LIZ 
shlp  out  of  jau.  Drummed °however  is 
not  associated  with  any  political  groups 

to  with  flre^ 

own  ego  trips  • sain  ci.  n 3 on  their 

ass*  as 
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jail  for  a month.  Since  then  the  Commune 
has  been  donating  all  money  from  table 
collections  to  Drummond’s  ball  fund 
The  Greystone  cell  block  where  Llnl 
coin  Drummond  is  being  kept  is  normally- 
used  to  punish  regular  inmates  of  Santa 
Klta.  A friend  of  mine  who  spent  five 
days  there  described  it  as  a harrowing 
experience.  Drummond  has  been  ln  for 
seven  weeks. 

He  has  a small  room  shared  with 
one  other  Inmate.  It  has  two  metal 
bunks  and  a hole  in  the  floor.  He  gets 
little  recreation.  The  food  is  adequate 
however,  and  he  Is  allowed  to  read! 

\ Isits  consist  of  a half  hour  of  shouting 
awe  k WUC  fr°m  twenty  feet  away,  once 

ade,quate  defo"*e  for  Drummond 
would  include  a number  of  appeals  before 

the  trial.  This  could  take  up  to  a year 
“ forced  to  remain  in  Greystone,  Drum- 
mond might  be  tempted  to  plead  guilty 

prison6  Hi  ° i ^ Sen‘  ,0  3 more  humane 
fhaf  h'u  t nw>’ers  have  even  requested 
Joum^  . be  CA1SED  50  U»at  he 
could  be  sent  to  Alameda  County  Jail 

Conditions lhe  Courthouse  where  visiting 
refused  6 mUCh  better-  This  was 
At  the  preliminary  hearing,  a movie 
havo  S,h°Wn  0t  lhe  ^rebomb  alleged  to 
ca  -uewasSmed  fr°m  Drum hand’s 
Plosion-  a / kG  a sma11  nuclear  ex- 
Ploslon  a criminologist  testified.  The 

gaSino  supposedly  a PUlon  jug  of 
charee 6 of capped’  “d  detonated  by  a 

t?  STmS.  E“"pow',er 

Drummond  has  been  trained  as  an 

22™?  ltChnlC,an'  but  more 
money  as  an  assembly  line  worker 

Hme°Uhehhae  “aS  n0‘  held  his  job  a long 

he  has  never  before  been  arrested 
examSe  0fCsAtt0rney  ‘S  0ul  to  make  m 

example  of  som,>one  from  the  Berkeley 
riot.  Lincoln  is  the  easiest 

community?  **“  abandoned  by  the 
anything  wiU  evei»  change.-  ’ 1 d M 


OAKLAND 

SEVEN: 

Remember? 


paul  glusman 
Remember  the  Oakland  Seven?  About 
five  people  did  Monday  morning  when 
the  defendants  appeared  ln  court  to  set 
a date  to  again  appear  ln  court  to  set  a 
trial  date.  Of  the  Seven  themselves, 
only  six  were  able  to  make  it.  Jeff 
Segal  was  absent  serving  a four  year 
sentence  ln  Springfield  Missouri  for 
draft  refusal. 

The  seven— Segal,  Frank  Bardacke 
Reese  Erlich,  Mike  Smith,  Steve  Hamil-’ 
ton,  Terry  Cannon,  and  Bob  Mandel- 
consPlrlne  to  qommlt 
the  ihSdnmean°rS  ln  COnneClfon  with 

t^r  Dra«  Week  demonstrations 
0ct^er  at  ‘he  Oakland  Induction 
with  ?r'  Speciflcally.  they  are  charged 
* ith  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  a peace 

disturb’  the'peace.3  PUbllc  « 

‘rie!  Attorney6 

. many  more  could  have  been  charged  The 

7eltTheatP!Cked  °Ut  35  exa-Ples 

leu  that  I was  getting  away  with 

TwoeSng-fpalnne  int°  the  courthouse. 
Two  Sheriff's  Deputies  blocked  the  way 

wlreThert  tBendiLCh  explalned  ‘hat  they 
n?nex.th  make  5ure  we  didn’t  kid- 

XCS  Frldm"’  J"dEe 

, “S*  °f  ^e  time  in  court  was  spent 

in  SecdoL  U^e,Ge°rge  PwmPs  relate 
an  anecdote  about  a lawyer  who  tried  a 

sm? Act- 

was  y0ur  Honor..."  and  wasconvicted 

ri  S?"*  °f  C°Urt‘  “r  think  lt  was  in 
re  Cozy  or  one  of  those  cases  - 

to  mXCu°‘„L°',el1  ™ tm.M. 
in  n?  C?k,“d  Seve"  will  next  appear 
time,  a trial  date  will  be  set.  ‘ 


expression  soldier^  haveMl1?nd|>ei 
last  several  months win  ™ Sen°» 
two  distinct  strains  nrL  'x1 
been  individual  and  smaifi  ‘here 
conscience,  non- co-opS,^  a 
pah.  Sometimes  publicly  but  J/Idi: 
Quietly,  privately,  min  hi  re 
prison  and  gone  into  S"e  ^ CC 

at  a coffeeDSseemoyn°Keigdhtrn 
Jackson,  South  Carolina^  I’ll  fc  ' 
ten  private  ways  of  saytog “JJ  , 
Army  for  every  one  svrrLi, 
act  of  defiance.  One  ki/^^  C’  f 
stockade  for  . ™ J 

refusals  to  obey  direct  order/  AW 
tinning  Inslslence  on 
conscientious  objector.  Once  tsl(i 
went  on  a hunger  strike  and  ^ 

In  “the  box",  just  like  m ronf  n 
LUKE  (one  white  light,  four  meUl^ 
and  cereal  with  water)  Thai/ 
wouldn’t  affect  the  morale  0 5 
i™,6d  t0  help,  get  him  a ? 
some  press  coverage,  but  he  A 
word  that  ne  wanmd'no  p,^™1 
was  his  own  personal  trip 
movement",  thanks  just  the  sinte 
But  especially  with  the  growth  0 
underground  press  and  at  lea Tlou 
newspapers,  more  and  more  o 
S®“ent8  a’;e  befog  reported  to 
soldiers  and  the  general  public  t, 
vision  brought  everyone  the  °intr 
Four",  who  deserted  to  Sweden  ( 
Japan  with  the  help  of  “Beheiren- 
Japanese  Vietnam  Peace  Commit 
We  aiso  watched  the  “Nine  for  Pea 
chain  themselves  to  ministers  and  t 
get  carted  off  by  MPs.  Those  ■ 

SK-r?  more  closely  know  at 

hIIm  ^k0  Army  Prlvate  Falar 
Hemphill  as  he  tried  to  escape  from 
Presidio  Stockade,  (Express Times,  j 
IV’  ,Tfurry  Kelly's  distribution  of  F 
(Fuck  the  Army)  Club  membership  ca: 
H°°d’  T^as,  (Express  Tim 
July  31),  and  many  comparable  w; 
soldiers  have  found  to  protest  or  resl 
And,  of  course,  in  spite  of  offlc 
Army  denials,  everyone  knows  that  l 
number  of  AWOLs  and  desertions 
large  and  growing. 

But  anyone  who  knows  the  mllltar 
knows  that  all  of  these  things  togethi 
are  only  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg,  that  oi 
hell  of  a lot  of  men  who  won't  lai 
jail  are  very  unhappy  with  the  mllltai 
and  the  war,  and  are  looking  for  ai 
finding  ways  to  say  so.  September  21. 
will  provide  one  opportunity.  There  ai 
many  others,  which  frequently  ski; 
rather  than  confront  the  law.  They  rane 
from  blatant  attempts  to  organize  C 
“Unions"  on  trade  union  models  (And 
Stapp  at  Ft.  S1U)  to  widespread  flaun 
ting  of  strict  Army  regulations  agalns 
marijuana.  They  include  two  “medlta 
tions"  against  the  war  attempted  a 
Ft.  Jackson  and  Ft.  Dlx,  a “Love-in 
held  July  4th  near  Ft.  Hood  with  ove 
six  hundred  soldiers  participating,  an 
the  publishing  of  several  undergroun 
papers  that  “tell  it  like  it  is"--abou 
the  war  and  about  what  it's  like  to  b 
a GI. 

Though  widely  divergent  ln  style  an 
content,  all  are  threatening  to  theArmv 
First,  they  show  just  how  wldespreai 
the  discontent  Is.  Second,  they  hint  tha 
we  may  be  developing  an  unrellaN- 
Army:  how  are  you  going  to  win  wit! 
guys  on  your  side  that  are  stoned  hal 
the  time,  more  than  half  sympathetic 
toward  the  Enemy,  and/or  generally  lo» 
morale?  Third,  they  are  hard  to  pir 
down,  to  contain,  to  write  off  as  freak 

exceptions. 

Probably  much  more  universal  man 
moral  outrage  or  political  protest  Is 
the  positively  desperate  need  men  in 
the  Army  have  for  identity  and  communi- 
ty. It's  hardly  surprising.  Basic  Train- 
ing means  eight  weeks  spent  breaking  a 
man  into  fragments  and  convincing  nlm 
that  the  only  way  to  reclaim  his  man- 
hood Is  to  “get  Charlie  Cong."  It’ s one 
thing  not  to  buy  some  redneck  sergeant's 
line,  but  it’s  another  to  go  back  to  your 
bunk  at  night  dead  tired  yet  so  lonely 
you  write  your  girl  a letter  by  match 
light  under  the  covers.  No  wonder  the) 
flock  to  the  coffee  houses  set  up  by 
people  who  say,  “we're  against  the 
war  but  we’re  for  you";  no  wonder 
they  read  Vietnam  GI  and  Ally  and 
Bond  and  Task  Force.  The  word  is, 
you’re  not  alone.  Others  are  taking  sMt, 
others  don't  want  to  be  here,  others 
want  to  make  music,  others  don't  want 
continued  on  page  •- 


MEXICO  SEIZES  17  MORE  YANKS 


WANTED! 


was  only  an  Immigration  matter, nothing 
he  could  meddle  In.  According  to  Milton, 
the  Authorities  were  entitled  to  hold  them 
72  hours  without  filing  charges:  then  they 
would  have  to  charge  them  or  let  them  go. 

Later  that  day,  Milton  called  back  to 
speak  to  the  Immigration  official.  He  was 
heard  to  mention  Cuba  at  least  six  times. 

(When  I got  State  Department  clearance 
to  go  to  Cuba  last  December,  I also  got  a 
letter  warning  me  to  be  careful  there: 
"As  you  know,  there  Is  no  American  Em- 
bassy in  Cuba."  Somehow  I dldn’ t feel  un- 
safe without  one.) 

Friday  the  male  prisoners  began  a hun- 
ger strike  and  passive  resistance,  de- 
manding to  see  their  Ambassador  and  a 
lawyer.  One  was  released  that  night,  the 
others  the  next  morning  (more  than  72 
hours  since  their  seizure;  no  charges 
were  ever  filed).  They  were  driven  to  the 
airport  and  placed  on  planes.  In  a per- 
verse footnote,  those  who  came  from  the 
East  Coast  were  shipped  to  the  West 
Coast,  and  vice  versa. 

The  authorities  would  have  It  believed 
that  the  Americans  were  expelled  for 
meddling  in  Mexican  affairs.  Needleman 
and  the  others  point  out: 

(1)  Other  Americans  were  hanging  a- 
round  the  student  rally,  yet  were  not 
deported. 

(2)  The  five  expelled  black  organizers 
were  not  even  allowed  to  stay  in  Mexico 
City  long  enough  to  attend  any  demonstra- 


tion. Moreover,  the  two  from  Los  Angeles 
were  followed  across  the  border  Into 
Mexico. 

(3)  The  other  twelve  were  willing  to  be 
deported  to  Cuba. 

(4)  Mexico  expelled  six  Cuba-bound 
Bay  Area  radicals  In  March,  long  before 
any  demonstrations. 

A protest  has  been  filed  with  the  State 
Department.  But  people  who  would  see 
Cuba  for  themselves  must  reckon  with 
the  logic  of  the  deportations.  Last  De- 
cember, the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York,  In  the  case  of  Staughton  Lynd,  de- 
creed that  Americans  could  not  be  pun- 
ished for  traveling  to  proscribed  areas — 
North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea,  China, 
Cuba.  In  February  the  Sfate  Department 
bowed,  with  one  hitch:  the  Americans 
would  be  allowed  to  go,  all  right,  but  not 
their  passports  (which  are,  after  all. 
Government  property).  Partly  as  a result 
of  this  decision,  more  Americans  have 
been  making  their  way  to  Cuba — and 
coming  back  Impressed,  moved,  vital- 
ized, In  varying  measures.  Washington, 
fearing  revolutionary  Infection,  might 
very  well  have  settled  for  an  alternative 
means  to  the  original  end — a crude 
means,  this  use  of  “neutral"  Mexico, but 
then  what  are  niceties  in  a time  of  Global 
Struggle?  The  genius  of  the  American 
system,  finally,  Is  that  what  can' t be  done 
In  one  way  gets  done  In  another. 

Pragmatism,  I believe  It's  called. 


todd  gitlin 

Seventeen  Americans  were  expelled 
from  Mexico  last  week,  for  trying  to  get 
to  Cuba.  Three  Black  Panthers— includ- 
ing National  Captain  David  Hilliard — and 
two  other  black  activists  were  seized  by 
Mexican  Security  Police  on  Monday,  Aug- 
ust 12;  the  latter  two  were  taken  off  just 
outside  the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Mexico 
City,  where  they  had  been  waiting  for 
their  visas.  They  were  promptly  flown 
that  day  to  New  York  and  San  Antonio. 

The  other  twelve,  eight  law  students, 
two  lawyers,  and  two  others,  on  their  way 
to  study  the  Cuban  legal  system,  regis- 
tered at  a hotel  Monday  night — they  would 
have  to  wait  for  the  Friday  plane  to  Hav- 
ana. Tuesday,  according  to  David  Needle- 
man,  one  of  the  lawyers,  nine  of  them 
decided  to  visit  the  University,  where 
students  were  organizing  for  that  day's 
giant  rally.  Once  there,  they  were  pre- 
sented with  leaflets,  and  specifically  in- 
vited by  Student  Types  to  distribute  them. 
Needleman,  his  new  bride,  and  another 
law  student  went  sightseeing  at  Chapulte- 
pec,  where  some  students  thrust  leaflets 
Into  their  hands. 

That  night  at  their  hotel,  they  were  vis- 
ited by  plainclothesmen  who  “Invited" 
them  to  fill  out  Immigration  question- 
naires. They  had  no  choice.  At  a Security 
Office,  amidst  locked  cases  full  of  mach- 
ine guns,  tear  gas  guns  and  CS  gas  cannls- 
ters,  guarded  by  plainclothesmen  some  of 


whom  wore  pearl-handled  ,45s  (perhaps 
In  emulation  of  General  Ky),  they  were  in- 
terrogated In  small  groups.  Needleman 
says  one  grilling  room  was  decorated 
with  a row  of  photos:  Guatemalan,  Boliv- 
ian and  otherguerrlllas,  with  the  caption: 
“KNOW  THESE  GUERRILLAS  WELL.” 
(The  counter-  revolution  was  Internation- 
alist long  before  the  revolution  was;  In 
Debray's  words,  the  “revolution  in  the 
revolution"  was — and  Is — fueled  by  a 
“revolution  In  the  counter-revolution.") 

One  girl  was  forced  to  pose  for  a photo 
holding  a sign  someone  had  thrust  upon 
her  at  the  demonstration:  a sign  she  could 
not  even  understand.  A white  law  student 
was  shown  a leather  jacket  belonging  to 
one  of  the  long-gohe Panthers: “Whose is 
this?"  When  he  demurred,  he  was  grabbed 
and  battered  around:  “Don’t  play  hero 
here."  Whomever  else's  work  the  Mexi- 
cans are  doing,  they  have  their  own  nerv- 
ous,  twitch:  the  Olympics  aren't  far  off. 

At  one  point  one  of  the  Student  Types 
was  brought  in.  Needleman  says  there 
was  a show  of  roughing  him  up  too,  but 
everyone  understood  the  joke.  “ Hey,  don' t 
you  remember  me?"  he  told  the  Ameri- 
cans, “I  gave  you  the  leaflets."  Blgjoke. 

The  twelve  were  driven  that  night  to 
the  “Estacion  de  Migraclon,"  a new  jail 
outside  the  city.  Stripped  of  their  posses- 
sions (including  medicines  and  birth- 
control  pills),  they  waited. 

Wednesday  went  by. 

Thursday  they  were  interviewed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Immigration  Min- 
istry, who  Insisted  he  wasn’t  Interested 
in  their  plans  to  visit  Cuba,  only  In  the 
question  of  their  role  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. Just  as  consistently,  the  Americans 
asserted  their  legal  right  to  get  to  Cuba- 
thelr  only  Interest.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
said  they  would  be  delighted  to  leave  Mex- 
ico; they  would  buy  their  tickets  to  Havana 
and  gladly  be  on  their  way.  The  authori- 
ties never  took  up  the  offer:  plainly  they 
were  quite  Interested  In  the  travelers' 
destination. 

One  of  the  prisoners  demanded  to  talk 
to  the  American  Embassy.  When  he  final- 
ly got  through,  Vice-Consul  Milton,  serv- 
ant of  American  citizens,  told  him  this 


Mad  Anthony’s  Headquarters,  a Sum- 
mer of  Support  coffee  house  (see  Express 
Times,  July  17)  In  Waynesvllle,  Mis- 
souri, will  have  to  close  for  good  If 
no  one  is  found  to  replace  the  staff 
which  Is  leaving  this  week.  . 

Essential  to  the  scene  there  Is  a 
man,  and  best  of  course -would  be  at 
least  one  couple.  All  you  need  is  a few 
months’  commitment,  the  willingness 
to  live  In  a small  southern  Missouri 
town,  no  aversion  to  work,  the  belief 
that  soldiers  are  people,  and  the  desire 
to  make  a place  where  they  can  be 
treated  that  way. 

Anyone  who  thinks  they  might  be 
interested,  or  knows  someone  else  who 
might  be,  can  contact  Donna  Mickleson 
in  San  Francisco  at  434-1619  or  Summer 
of  Support  in  Chicago  at  (312)  939- 
2666,  407  S.  Dearborn  Ave. 


Fort  Ord  Dissenters 
Need  Help  To  Get  Out 


Last  May,  at  Ft.  Ord,  California, 
Privates  Daniel  Amlck  and  Ken  Stolte 
'’■ere  sentenced  by  general  court-martial 
to  four  years'  hard  labor  apiece.  Their 
crime:  distributing  an  anti-war  leaflet 
on  the  base,  and,  moreover,  conspiring 
to  do  so.  (See  Express  Times,  June  6) 
Attorney  Francis  Heisler  had  filed 
notice  to  appeal  the  decision  with  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  but  Maj.Gen. 
HiomasA.  Kenan,  Commanding  General 
Ft.  Ord,  has  refused  to  release  the 
wo  political  prisoners  on  their  own 
f m0gnizance  pen^5  the  appeal.  Heisler 
will  therefore  appear  soon  in  the  Federal 
-’IstrictCourt  of  San  Francisco  on  a writ 
oi  habeas  corpus. 

Distributing  a leaflet  Is  no  offense:  Ft. 
rd  declared  it  not  only  a crime,  but 
\ri  !mbailable  crime.  In  the  name  of 
- Hilary  Justice,  the  two  young  men-- 
_r"  had  never  t been  charged  v.  ltn 
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an  offense- -are  refused  even  that  most 
narrow  liberty,  the  right  to  await  due 
process  outside  prison  walls.  At  this 
writing  they  are  confined  to  the  Ft. 
Ord  stockade. 

Funds  are  badly  needed  for  the  two 
appeals.  In  this  time  of  political  trials, 
we  are  called  upon  to  help  so  many 
of  our  brothers,  it  Is  easy  to  forget 
one  or  two — they  are  not  Big  Names, 
they  were  only  doing  that  slow  and 
small  bottom-up  work  without  which 
a movement  is  a hollow  name.  In  this 
case,  the  sum  of  $1500  would  help  not 
only  two  dedicated  young  men,  but  also 
the  fight  to  open  political  space  in  the 
Army,  where  room  to  organize  is  so 
desperately  needed. 

Checks  may  be  sent  to  the  Stolte- 
Amick  Defense  Fund,  Drawer  3996, Car- 
mel, California  93921. 


Hanky  Panky  at  PL  Trial 


lee  oleson 

The  DA  is  questioning  a witness, 
Brenda  Goodman,  about  the  Mission 
Tenants  Union  party  last  August  which 
ended  when  police  broke  In,  brawled 
with  the  party-goers,  and  arrested  the 
seven  of  them  now  on  trial. 

“Did  you  hear  anyone  at  the  party 
refer  to  the  police  as ‘fascist  pigs’?" 
the  DA  asks. 

“No,"  says  Brenda  Goodman. 

‘Did  YOU  refer  to  the  police  as 
■fascist  pigs'?"  This  time  the  DATs 
more  insistent.  A hush  In  the  courtroom. 

“No,”  says  Brenda  Goodman.  Sighs  of 
relief  from  the  audience. 

‘Just  a minute!"  the  judge  says.  It’s 
Judge  Karesh:  In  his  60’s,  plastic  rimmed 
glasses,  firm-set  mouth.  His  eyes  are 
set  on  Brenda  Goodman  ‘Have  you 
EVER  referred  to  ANY  policeman  as  a 
‘fascist  pig*?"  The  defense  attorney 
objects;  Karesh  overrules  the  objection. 
“Pm  curious,”  he  says  to  Brenda  Good- 


man  and  leans  toward  her  “Have  you 
ever  referred  to  any  policeman  as  a 
‘fascist  pig'?” 

For  a moment  Brenda  Goodman  sits, 
completely  speechless.  Then  the  DA 
objects.  Karesh  overrules  him.  With  a 
shout,  the  two  attomeys--defense  and 
prosecuting-- jump  to  their  feet  and  over- 
rule Karesh,  which  they  can  do  legally, 
if  they  act  together.  And  the  impro- 
priety of  Karesh' s questioning  is  blatant 
enough  to  get  them  to  act  together. 

What's  so  surprising  about  Karesh’ s 
bias  against  the  Mission  Tenants  Union 
and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  Is  that 
he  pretends  It  doesn’t  exist.  In  court, 
Karesh  keeps  Insisting  that  the  trial 
is  not  political  at  all.  And  once,  when 
someone  In  the  audience  guffawed  at  it, 
Karesh  had  him  thrown  out  of  court. 
To  emphasize  his  point. 

Even  so,  no  one  takes  Karesh’ s avowals 
tod  seriously.  Police  busted  up  the 
Mission  Tenants  Union  party  and  beat 
up  John  Ross  last  summer  after  he  led 
a series  of  demonstrations  protesting 
police  brutality,  The  trial  had  been 
dragging  on  for  almost  a year,  but  when 
Ross  and  other  Progressive  Labor  mem- 
bers became  active  In  the  Committee 
for  Fair  Rents  and  Taxes  this  summer 
the  trial  was  rushed  through  In  a matter 
of  weeks.  Besides  that,  In  their  trial 
testimony,  the  cops  admitted  they  knew 
that  the  party  was  being  given  by  PL 
and  MTU  and  that  they  knew  about  the 
demonstrations.  These  are  all  coinci- 
dences? There  are  too  many  coinciden- 
ces. 

Apparently  some  of  the  Jurors  thought 
so  too.  Last  week,  the  Jury  was  hung 
after  80  hours  of  deliberation.  Karesh 
scheduled  a new  trial  to  start  In  a week, 
which  Isn’t  enough  time  to  have  the 
transcripts  of  the  first  trial  printed. 
Next,  Karesh  denied  a motion  to  delay 
the  new  trial  until  the  transcript  is 
ready.  This  would  be  preposterous  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  It’s  more 
preposterous  now:  Ross  Just  retained 
a new  lawyer,  Richard  Gladsteln,  who 
can’t  possibly  defend  him  without  a 
transcript  of  the  first  trial. 

There’s  more  hanky  panky.  Early  In 
the  trial,  Karesh  cited  Ross’  old  attorney 
Sonja  Sandeman  for  contempt  of  court. 
But  Karesh  announced  he  would  stay 
the  sentencing  for  contempt  until  after 
the  trial  was  over.  This  was  a not- very- 
subtle  attempt  to  Intimidate  her.  Okay. 
But  last  week,  after  the  first  trial  did 
finish,  Karesh  STILL  refused  to  sentence 
Miss  Sandeman.  She  asked— then  beg- 
ged--to  be  sentenced.  ‘If  you’re  going 
to  send  me  to  jail,  send  me  to  jail  now.” 

‘Oh,  no,  I know  what  you're  trying 
to  do,”  said  Karesh.  ‘I'm  not  going  to 
sentence  you  until  after  the  NEXT  trial.” 

If  Karesh  has  his  way,  the  next  trial 
will  start  this  week. 
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REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND 


Garson  on  Scheer  Camejo  on  Garson 


I think  you  should  apologize  to  Anne 
Scheer.  I mean  Just  a straight  simple 
apology:  ■I’m  sorry,  Anne,  that  we 
printed  that  mean  and  stupid  ‘inter- 
view*. And  if  you'll  let  us,  we’ll  send 
over  an  Interviewer  who  wants  to  know 
what  you  saw  In  Vietnam.” 

Barbara  Carson 


Larson  on  Scheer 


I don't  need  to  make  compliments 
to  the  Express  Times,  Like  many  of  us, 
I feel  It’s  a little  bit  my  property  and 
1 have  come  to  expect  certain  things  ot 
It.  A certain  form  of  political  analysis, 
a certain  type  of  concern  for  the  Move- 
ment's problems--thal  Is,  a desire  to 
help  solve  them.  Now,  to  inform  us  that 
•Pete  Camejo  Is  Full  of  Shit*,  Is  hardly 
a substitute  for  political  discussion. 
An  argument  ad  homlnem  is  not  a po- 
lltftjal  position.  And,  what  Is  perhaps 
worse,  It  is  not  even  funny.  However, 
this  becomes  minor  compared  to  the 
Interview  with  Anne  Scheer  published 
In  the  same  Issue.  Apparently,  the 
North  Vietnam  government  took  Mrs, 
Scheer  seriously  enough  to  entrust  to 
her  and  her  companions  , the  three 
freed  American  pilots.  But  the  Express 
Times  reporter  Is  much  subtler  and 
smarter  than  Hanoi.  What  is  really 
Interesting  In  Anne  Scheer,  he  tells 
us,  Is  that  she  Is  a freak:  a feminist 
who  Is  not  repulsively  ugly,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  so  charming  that  she  even 
manages  to  impress  lenny  the  last. 
Three  quarters  of  the  article  Is  de- 
voted to  the  reporter’s  amazement  and 
to  his  own,  quite  remarkable,  hang- 
ups. He  spoke  a long  time  with  Mrs. 
Scheer,  or  so  he  says.  What  he  reports 
Is  three  or  four  commonplace  remarks, 
plus  his  own  Impressions  of  her  house, 
her  Jeans,  her  child  (by  the  way,  I 
have  yet  to  see  an  eleven  month  old 
child  with  a plastic  machine  gun.  Len- 
ny could  have  spared-ms  his  quite  ob- 
vlous  sarcasm  on  mockish  pacifists 
who  object  to  war  toys),  and  'so  on. 

The  women's  supplement  of  the  Sunday 
Chronicle  did  much  better  with  Kath- 
leen Cleaver.  1 think  one  can  demand 
from  the  Express  Times  not  to  treat 
people  who  are  part  of  the  Movement 
as  targets.  I want  to  know  what  Anne 
Scheer  has  to  say  about  her  trip.  And 
now  that  lenny  the  last  has  proved  the 
need  for  It,  I want  very  much  to  know 
what  she  and  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement  are  doing.  I (hlnk  you  owe 
fier  an  apology,  and  you  owe  us--lf 
Anne  is  gracious  enough  to  accept- -the 
real  Interview. 

Magall  Larson 


Apology 


Lenny  seemed  a bit  hesitant  when  he 
brought  In  the  Interview,  fishing  around 
for  my  opinion,  and  Pm  sure  he  wouldn’t 
have  fought  for  the  article  If  I had 
raised  any  strong  objection.  I raised  no 
objection  because  I didn't  see  how  hurtful 
it  would  be,  not  only  to  Anne  but  to  any 
woman  who  wants  her  serious  efforts  to 
be  taken  seriously.  I have  discovered 
in  the  last  few  days,  that  my  own  casual 
callousness  was  no  personal  eccentri- 
city,- almost  without  exception,  every 
woman  Pve  talked  to  lias  found  the 
interview  objectionable  while  every  man 
has  wondered  what  the  fuss  was  about, 
Marvin  Garson 


Marvin  Garson’ s article  in  the  August 
14  issue  of  the  Express  Times,  titled 
"Pete  Camejo  Full  of  Shit”,  Is  a typical 
example  of  an  effort  to  deal  with  poli- 
tical differences  through  personal  slan- 
der. Marvin  Garson  disagrees  with  the 
political  position  adopted  by  overwhel- 
ming majorities  at  mass  meetings  during 
the  recent  Berkeley  demonstrations. 
Thoseposltions  reflected  YSA's  approach, 
Rather  than  attempt  to  engage  in  serious 
dialogue  Garson  has  attempted  to  dis- 
credit the  YSA  and  me  personally  through 
slander  at  various  times  In  his  own 
paper,  the  EXPRESS  TIMES  and  in  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  VILLAGE  VOICE. 

Carson's  latest  "expose”  Is  a col- 
lection of  quotes  taken  out  of  context 
from  an  article  in  the  N.Y.  Free  Press 
which  happen  to  be  Inaccurate.  Garson 
apparently  does  not  hesitate  to  print 
statements  attributed  to  me  without  first 
checking  to  see  If  they  are  accurate. 
The  BERKELEY  GAZETTE  likewise  en- 
joys quoting  me  without  checking  Its 
sources.  The  only  difference  is  that 
Garson  Is  supposedly  a movement  person 
with  some  respect  for  the  truth. 

In  the  August  2 Issue  of  the  Militant 
I wrote  an  article  evaluating  the  approach 
of  the  'affinity  groups”,  anarchists, 
Garson,  etc.  and  the  YSA’s  approach 


in  the  recent  demonstrations.  Mr.  Gar- 
son has  my  full  permission  to  publish 
that  article,  and,  hopefully,  he  will 
answer  It  politically. 

Peter  Camejo 


Garson  on  Camejo 


Pete  Camejo  says  In  his  letter  that 
the  New  York  Free  Press  is  at  fault, 
for  Inaccurate  reporting.  But  he  also 
says,  when  pressed,  that  he  hasn't  writ- 
ten them  to  correct  their  article  and 
that  he  doesn’t  Intend  to.  Oh. 

Express  Times  covered  the  Berkeley 
riots  quite  thoroughly  at  the  time  without 
ever  dealing  in  personal  slander.  If 
Pete  didn't  like  what  Lenny  and  I and 
Mike  Rossman  and  Rich  Currier  wrote 
In  Express  Times,  If  he  didn't  like 
what  Randy  Furst  wrote  in  the  Guardian 
or  what  I wrote  in  the  Village  Voice, 
then  he  ought  to  have  taken  us  on  before 
those  respective  audiences.  Instead  he 
chose  to  argue  against  us  In  The  Mili- 
tant and  in  the  New  York  Free  Press, 
before  readers  not  in  a position  to 
know  for  themselves  what  we  had  said. 

After  awhile  Camejo’ s whining  got 
on  my  nerves,  so  I ran  the  quotes  from 
his  New  York  Free  Press  interview 
under  the  headline,  "Pete  Camejo  Full 
of  Shit*.  The  headline  is  all  anyone  now 
remembers.  I’m  sorry  about  that;  It 


POTATOES  WITH  DILL 

choose  smaCC-  uniform,  svpel  new  potatoes'- two  ortsfiree, 
per person-  deputing  upon  tfic  me  of  tile  potatoes- 
scrub  tfiem  e-fut  tilem  ui  a pot  of  sadeet -boiuky 
water  cr  txoi  tfiem  imtit  tfiey  are  juSb  tender-  afiout 
twentij  whites  ■ drain- 6- dry  comptetety  ui  tile  empty 
pot  fra,  few  moments  - remove  tile  /kites  e - saute 
tfie  potatos  briefty  ui  butter  until  sad  cr  Upper  to 
tctSle  (r  Cots  of  etuspped, feed  did  wad  ■ serve  fiot  ■ gar ■ 
tusfied  witfi  parsley  ' 


was  inappropriate  to  refer  to  r 
in  language  of  the  streets.  ameJo 


Avakian  on  Gitl 


Todd, 


in 


Re  your  article  (July  31)  on  mv  k 
and  the  work  (and  lack  of  it)  of  the  ^ 
cal  Caucus:  Ra<U- 


First  of  all,  let  me  makeitcleirtf  . , 
don't  consider  myself,  the  RaSS  ' 
CUS- -OT  Anvnnp  nr  ^ 


cus--or  anyone  or  anything  else  for  th,; 
matter— above  criticism.  But  crlUr  ^ 
should  be  constructive,  open,  honest  a? 
curate— aimed  at  correcting  the  er™/ 
detected  by  the  critic,  not  at  HdicuilnX 
object  of  the  criticism.  Let  me  c .1  . 


criticism.  Let  me  say X 
in  re-reading  your  article,  much  0f  I 
does  conform  to  these  criteria,  pa”., 
ularly  he  last  five  paragraphs. 
deal  primarily  with  the  Radical  Caucus 
Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Radical c,,,' 
cus  fully  intends  to  carry  those  projects 
through,  just  as  wo  have  with  the  cieawr 
campaign  In  California.  At  ttds  point 
some  of  them  -equlre  more  research  e 
g.,  a project  we're  about  to  launch  on  tas 
relief,  which  we  believe  will  dramatize 
the  corruption  of  tax  assessment,  the  use 
of  legally  sanctioned  bribery  by  the  bit- 
corporations  and,  generally,  the  way  in 
which  ordinary  people  are  cheated  every 
day  by  major  components  of  the  power 
structure.  Our  police  control  Initiative 
wUl  be  put  into  high  gear  this  week  (we 
just  got  the  petitions  printed  up  and  there 
are  lots  of  people  signed  up  and  enthusi- 
astic to  work).  And  we  have  plans  to  ex- 
pand  this  program  to  Richmond,  where 
the  local  merchants,  organized  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Blrchers,  recently  re- 
stored the  right  of  the  police  to  murder 
at  will.  (The  City  Council  under  pressure 
from  the  black  community  had  temporar- 
ily suspended  the  right  of  cops  to  kin 
cept  in  self-defense.)  Right  now,  people 
in  Richmond  who  are  associated  with  the 
Radical  Caucus  are  working  with  some 
black  people  on  a boycott  of  the  mer- 
chants, which  will  act  as  a springboard  to 
the  police  control  initiative  In  that  city. 
These  same  people  have  been  worklngln 
factories  and  attempting  to  inject  polit- 
ical Issues  Into  the  strikes  and  other 
struggles  of  working  people— to  tie  up, 
for  example,  the  macing  and  beating  ol 
Rheem  Co.  workers  on  strike  In  Hicb- 
mond,  with  the  shooting  of  15-year-old 
black  youth  Charles  Mims,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  same  day  as  the  police 
strikebreaking.  More  work  must  be  done, 
but  we  feel  we  are  off  to  a pretty  good 
start,  and  we  urge  everyone  who  wants  to 
build  a strong  white  movement  to  get  In- 
volved with  these  projects. 

Secondly,  I would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  my  July  28  speech  I stated  that  white 
radicals  (or  revolutionaries)  have  TWO 
primary  tasks  In  this  period.  First,  to 
neutralize  as  many  white  people  as  ; os- 
sible  on  the  question  of  racism  And 
second,  to  move  those  same  people  a- 
round  Issues  that  directly  affect  them, 
against  the  common  enemy.  In  this  con- 
nection I specifically  mentioned  the 
banks,  the  credit  Institutions  and  the  cor- 
porations. Unfortunately,  your  article 
made  no  mention  of  this  second  half  of 
the  perspective;  and  therefore  much  of 
your  criticism,  while  correct,  was  ir- 
relevant. Except  that  it  seems  possible 
that  I did  not  stress  that  second  part 
sufficiently  and  that  this  is  a fault  ol 
my  speech  that  day — although  not  of  my 
overall  perspective.  Unfortunately,  'hen 
one  makes  a fair  number  of  speeches, 
particularly  at  outdoor  rallies,  one  tends 
to  begin  abbreviating  and  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  important  occasion  to 
introduce  and  explain  new  ideas.  Tti  .s  is 
a tendency  that  must  be  fought,  obvious!' 

Venceremos! 

Bob  Avakian 
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SAN  TRANn^rO  EXPRESS  TIM 


l0The  theory  of  a seismic  network  on 
th  has  always  been  rejected  by  scien- 
ce conservatives.  The  theory  ties  to- 

ther  all  volcanic  activity  with  faults  in 
fh  earth:  there  is  one  blanket  of  bedrock 
between  the  surface  of  earth  and  the  liquid 
mass  of  its  inner  core.  Every  eruption 
f a volcano  or  quaking  of  the  earth  has 
e effect  on  all  of  the  bedrock  in  the 
world.  This  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
detect,  but  the  entire  earth  crust  is  affec- 
ted, as  was  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  the 
1886  volcanic  explosion  of  Krakatoa.  The 
Pacific  island  disappeared.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  caused  a tremendous  tidal 
wave,  and  the  dust  from  the  island  stayed 
in  earth's  atmosphere  for  over  a year, 
creating  blood  red  sunsets  everywhere. 

The  greatest  earhtquake  in  this  hemis- 
phere occured  in  1906--in  Chile. 

I called  the  Berkeley  seismograph  station 
to  ask  its  director,  Dr.  Bolt,  what  the 
effect  of  the  AEC  underground  nuclear 
explosions  would  be  on  the  earth.  Dr.  Bolt 
wasn’t  tnere,  so  I talked  to  another  scien- 
tist about  Nevada:  “Seismic  activity,  some 
stress  in  the  bedrock- -there  was  some 
pressure  released  by  these  explosions." 
“The  last  few  tests  caused  cracks  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  ‘Boxcar’  (the  code 
name  of  the  last  explosion)... WE  RECOR- 
DED SEVERAL  DAYS  ACTION  IN  BEDROCK 
AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION... but  there  is 
no  concrete  evidence  that  these  explosions 
will  create  earthquakes. ..there  is  some 
cavity  collapse,  and  THEY  DO  CAUSE  SHA- 
KING.’’ He  imagined  that  the  Howard  Hughes 
Organization  wanted  the  big  tests  stopped 
because  they  rattled  everything  in  Las 
Vegas.  “Many  famous  seismologists  have 
predicted  giant  earthquakes  that  never 
came."  I asked  him  about  the  seepage  of 
water  into  earth  fissures  below  Denver. 
“There  has  been  seismic  activity  around 
Denver  traced  to  the  pumping  of  fluid 
from  the  city,  it's  not  severe... largest 
was  around  magnitude  five."  On  the  Richter 
scale,  seven  and  above  is  severe.  The 
april  ‘64  Alaska  earthquake  registered 
magnitude  eight  and  one  half;  San  Fran- 
cisco's 1906  earthquake  is  estimated  at 
eight  and  one  quarter.  The  AEC's  "Box- 
car" test  registered  six  and  one  half. 
The  scientist  said  that  there  was  no  scien- 
tific proof  of  any  network  of  seismic 
activity  over  the  world. 

The  AEC  has  scheduled  a much  larger 
test  than  “Boxcar".  The  Hughes  Organiza- 
tion, while  at  the  core  of  our  defense 
industry,  will  continue  its  efforts  to  stop 
the  AEC  tests.  The  internal  government 
battle  is  based  on  Nevada  investments. 
The  AEC  has  always  believed  Nevada  to 
be  idyllic  wasteland  for  atomic  explosions; 
while  the  Hughes  Outfit  considers  the  state 
to  be  prime  airport  property  for  defense 
and  commerce.  The  new  test  will  be  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Boxcar  explosion 
(its  codename  will  be  Freighttrain).  This 
doesn't  mean  that  it  will  register  magni- 
tude thirteen  instead  of  six  and  a half. 
The  seismograph  would  shake  apart  before 


thirteen  registered.  Doubling  the  explosion 
will  increase  the  magnitude  by  a point  or 
less.  But  there  will  be  action  in  the  bed- 
rock, and  shaking  of  the  earth. 

There  have  been  several  predictions 
that  parts  of  California  would  break  at 
the  time  of  a great  earthquake  and  fall 
into  the  sea.  Gossip  columnists  and  base- 
ball players  have  noted  the  speculation, 
as  well  as  the  entire  hip  population.  But 
Edgar  Cayce,  who  was  exact  in  thousands 
of  diagnoses,  experienced  one  terrific  vis- 
ion: an  enormous  cataclysm  that  would 
change  the  direction  of  earth  “sometime 
between  1958  and  1998."  Other  people  have 
predicted  (last)  june  of  '68,  april  '69, 
august  '70,  december  of  '76,  etc.  But  the 
public  has  grown  tired  of  doomsday  fore- 
casts. The  dangers  of  life  are  so  much 
closer  to  home  in  the  form  of  everyday 
state  violence.  Getting  out  of  the  way  means 
leaving,  and  many  people  are  moving  from 
the  city  with  the  feeling  it  already  fell  into 


quakes  of  nuclear  fire  as  more  imminent 
more  scientific  more  visible  than  catas- 
trophic earth  tremors.  The  earthquake  is 
hidden  in  bedrock  beneath  earth  while  the 
death  forces  are  activated  on  the  ground. 
(Bikini  islanders  will  be  moved  back  to 
their  lush  island,  as  soon  as  the  marines 
kill  the  last  radioactive  cocoanut  crabs.) 
“Nevada"  means  “snow-covered"; gambling 
is  legal,  and  throwing  bones  is  the  leading 
game.  Two  sixes  ("Boxcars")  is  craps. 


■OOP MWMWMOWfl 

THE  ZAP  SHOW,  FEATURING  THE  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS  OF  ZAP  COMIC  STRIPS  BY  RICK  GRIF- 
FIN, VICTOR  MOSCOSO,  R,  CRUMB,  AND  S.  CLAY 
WILSON,  OPENS  AUGUST  20  AT  THE  LIGHT  SOUND 
DIMENSION  GALLERY,  1572  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

THE  SHOW  WILL  INCLUDE  ZAP  I & ZAP  II,  AND 
A PREVIEW  OF  ZAP  III— THE  GALLERY  IS  OPEN 
DURING  REGULAR  PERFORMANCES,  7(30—  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY  & SATURDAY,  3:30-10  PM  ON  SUNDAY 
THE  GALLERY  IS  ALSO  OPEN  SPORADICALLY 
DURING  THE  WEEK.  CALL  474-2425 


the  ocean;  forecasting  world  war  earth- 


DRIVING TO  CHICAGO?  GOT  ROOM  IN  YOUR  TRUNK? 

VOLUNTEER  YOUR  SERVICES  AS  A SECRET  EXPRESS  TIMES  COURIER.  SMALL  RISK,  NO  PAY,  CALL  863-7775  IMMEDIATELY 
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CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 


Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 
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“I  Like  To  SeeTheseThings  Crudely” 


marjone  heins 

Phone  call  from  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
“Hey,  we've  got  a great  show  in  our  gallery.  You 
people  will  really  be  interested.  Peter  Saul's  Vietnam 
paintings,  thru  August  29.  What?  Peter  Saul--you  must 
have  heard  of  him.  He's  the  only  painter  doing  really 


political  stuff  these  days." 

I went  to  Investigate.  Saul’s  paintings 
are  huge  orgies  of  color:  bloated  bodies, 
guns  and  helmets  Intertwining,  connected 
by  long  wiggling  cords  of  cock,  shit  or 
boob.  His  political  commentary  Is  on  an 
admittedly  simple  level:  lust  and  pain, 
people  fucking  or  getting  fucked.  The 
titles,  Ingeniously  done  lnpseudo-orlen- 
tal-hard-to-read:  "Target  Practice"; 

“Start  Praying,  You  Bastards.  Typical 
Saigon";  “White  Boys  Torturing  and 
Raping  the  People  of  Saigon.  Hlghclass 
Version." 

The  Vletskles  come  off  no  better  than 
the  Gls.  They  are  all  twisted,  blg- 
bosomed  or  blg-prlcked,  respectively, 
caricatures  of  Hollywood  blood-and- ro- 
mance spectacles.  Delicate  musical 
notes  play  among  the  palm  trees  on  the 
borders  of  the  paintings.  Altogether, 
the  effect  Is  funny/obscene  comic  strip, 


and  it's  hard  to  know  II  Saul's  putting 
you  on. 

“No,"  he  says,  “1  never  put  people 
on.”  Peter  Saul  Is  a handsome,  civi- 
lized fellow  of  34.  IJe  lives  In  Mill 
valley,  on  Lovell  road,  In  a lovely 
house  with  a loving  wife  and  two  lovable 
children.  A grassy  slope  leads  from 
house  to  studio,  where  paper  cups  of 
dried  up  llqultex  litter  the  floor.  Another 
tangled  protest  fantasia  hangs  on  the 
wall.  “I  get  about  $2500  for  a painting 
that  size.  1 have  a handful  of  people 
who  buy  these  things."  It's  hard  to 
Imagine  rich  collectors  bidding  franti- 
cally after  each  Saul  creation.  Busy, 
angry  and  representational,  they're 
hardly  part  of  the  current  minimum- 
interest  school. 

“I  feel  combative  towards  modern 
art.  It  looks  like  decoration.  Very 


photo:  rudy  bender- - 


high-toned."  He  wants  his  paintings  ap- 
prehended Immediately  and  emotionally. 
No  scholarly  bullshit.  “‘Once  you  get 
beyond  the  protest,  you'll  find  that  Saul 
uses  color  in  such  and  such  a way,'  Is 
what  they’ll  say."  But,  “I  like  to  see 
these  things  crudely  and  not  think  of 
them  from  the  highbrow/eyebrow  posi- 
tion." Saul's  battle  against  the  formalists 
goes  on.  His  pictures  are  bought  because 
they're  shocking:  “That’s  the  whole  at- 
traction of  buying  them- -It  takes  nerve. 
Therefore  it  seUs  Instantly." 

But  he  reaUy  wants  to  reach  other 
people,  more  than  the  gallery  and  mus- 
eum crowd,  especially  the  radicals,  white 
and  black.  Like  New  Left  types,  Saul 
has  a gut  reaction  to  politics.  “It  seems 
to  me  a raw  meat  sort  of  thing,  getting 
hurt  is  so  monstrous.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  questions  of  what  to  do  next 
politically;  It's  just  a monstrous  thing.” 
The  paintings,  comic  as  they  may  look, 
are  Saul's  vision  of  the  war  experience. 

Saul  admits  he's  a very  frightened 
man.  The  paintings  are  his  fantasies. 
He  worries  about  the  war,  violence,  the 
punishment  coming  to  America  for  her 
crimes  in  Vietnam.  “I  think  blacks  have 
been  singled  out  to  do  this  punishment 
to  this  country."  He  Identifies  with  the 
bank  clerks  of  the  world. 

Saul  explains  his  ‘poverty  painting'. 
“This  is  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Here's 
Marin  County;  here’s  the  city.  It's  a 
hard  job  for  blacks  to  get  across  the 
bridge  to  the  expensive  counties.  Here 
are  the  middle  classes  lapping  up  this 
guy’s  shit.  It  says,  ‘Revolutionary  war- 
fare Is  legal*.  Do  I believe  that?  Or 
think  it’s  bullshit?  I don’t  know.  I guess 
I’m  like  everyone,  a little  scared  of  It." 

Part  middle  class  fear,  part  middle 
class  protest.  Part  desperation,  part 
desperate  desire  to  be  relevant.  It's 
good  art,  however  ambiguous  the  motiva- 
tions. Perhaps  because  they're  ambi- 
guous. Anyway,  good,  unlike  (unfortu- 
nately) most  political  art  one  sees  these 
days. 


he  wants:  political  people,  concern 
willing  to  listen  and  respond. 

‘I  had  a painting  in  Paris  of  a 
who  had  been  tortured  to  death  whi 
he  was  on  the  toilet.  The  museum  w 
closed  because  of  the  recent  riots, 
was  sort  of  hoping  they  would  break 
and  take  my  painting  out.  They  didn 
No  one  knew  it  was  there,  I gues 
They  didn't  really  care  about  it.  < 
else  they  had  something  else  on  the 
minds." 


Two  Poems 


"Just  dia 
Yesterday, 

I wante 

Today  you’re  all  t. 

This  me 

I was  doubtful. 

This  alt 

restless. 

This  ev 

quiet. 

And  no? 
I'm  sleeping  in  yo 


To  Patnc 


To  my  great  pregnant  lady 
on  the  1 

this  slight  poem 

and  orange  fl 

in  that  gracei 

beyond  the  veil 

to  the  seed  to 

in  the  presence 

of  our  be 


celebrated 

in  the  gift 

beai 

and  hosanna  hosanna  hosani 
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eye  now 


FRA* 


sjew  Wives 


s I need. 


nidnight  garden. 
Charles  Perkel 


4-: 


ersary 

of  her  rebirth 

pws 

in  time 
p crystal 

glowing 

P in  the  moment 

jbehind  our  brows 

l(^  peace  forever. 

Love  sahini,  dear  friend. 

Stephen  Levine 


NITTY 
GRITTY 
NEWS 


Dhoto:  d.e.  ronk 


d.e.  ronk 


In  reporting  from  Viet  Nam  “informed  sources  said/ 
“official  sources  reported”,  “reliable  sources  indica- 
ted”, and  “usually  knowledgeable  sources  pointed  out”, 
but  never  yet  has  someone  attributed  an  opinion  on  the 
gamut  to  a nitty-gritty  source. 

Nitty-gritty  sources  are  down  there  doing  their  thing 
where  people  live  and  not  formulating  opinions  for  other 
people,  yet  they  too  have  things  to  say.  Irreverent, 
uninformed  on  “the  line”,  speaking  terribly  personally 

let  the  shoeshine  boys  speak; 


and  often  irrelevantly, 
they  know  something. 

First,  however,  a short  lesson  In 
Vietnamese  Pidgin  English: 

Baby-san:  child 
Beaucoup:  much  or  many 
Bobba-san:  father  or  elder  male 
Cheat  money:  steal,  or  stolen  money 
Cine:  movie 

Finis:  finished  or  ended 
G.I.:  soldier 
Honcho:  V.I.P. 

Momma-san:  mother  or  elder  woman 
No  sweat:  it  doesn't  matter 
Number  one:  good 
Number  ten:  very  bacj 
Same-same:  the  same 
HOME:  What  for  I go  home?  I go 
home  got  tl-tl  (little)  eat.  I go  play, 
cheat  money,  shoeshine,  sometime  no 
got  money  go  eat.  Sometime  got  beau- 
coup  money  go  eat,  go  cine,  go  play 
card.  Go  home,  Momma-san  me  all 
time  fight,  talk  me  number  ten.  Have 
beaucoup  baby-san  home  me.  Mamma- 
san  no  have  money  beaucoup  baby-san. 
Momma-san  talk  me  go  work,  give 
Momma-san  money.  Me  want  go  shoe- 
shine, Momma-san  me  talk  OK  me  go. 

I go.  No  sweat. 

EDUCATION:  I go  school  long  time, 
maybe  three  year  already.  Beaucoup  boy 
all  time  go  school  Viet  Nam.  I want  go 
eat  over  there  (pointing  at  a restaurant) 

I see  paper  talk  food,  I know.  Boy  he 
go  buy  book  (comic  book)  I know  what 
paper  talk.  Many  boy  here  he  no  go 
school.  Momma-san  me  she  talk  finis 
go  school,  go  work  money.  Viet  Nam 
got  beaucoup  boy  go  school,  you  know, 
one,  two,  three  year  finis;  go  work 
money.  All  friend  me  finis  go  school— 
talk  school  number  goddam  ten.  No  want 
go  school— finis- -go  play,  cheat  money, 
shoeshine. 

ECONOMICS:  All  boy  here  beaucoup 
cheat  money.  No  cheat  money  Viet  Nam; 
cheat  money  American.  All  American 
got  beaucoup  money.  Me  cheat  money 
Momma-san  Viet  Nam,  Momma-san  Viet 
Nam  no  have  money  give  baby-san  go 
eat.  American?  Cheat  watch,  cheat  TV, 
cheat  money,  cheat  camera,  cheat  beau- 
coup- -he  got  beaucoup  money  go  buy 
one  more.  One  boy  before,  he  cheat  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollar  American; 
go  home.  He  give  Momma-san  beaucoup 
money;  he  go  buy  Honda.  He  big  Honcho; 
finis  go  cheat  money. 

GOVERNMENT:  I see  Honcho  Thleu 
(Vietnamese  President)  come  here  be- 
fpre  one  time.  Beaucoup  police.  Police, 
G I.  Viet  Nam  give  Thieu  be  big  Honcho. 
Thieu  got  beaucoup  police.  Police  all 
time  come  here  talk  gimme  money, 
gimme  shoeshine;  talk  me  go  steal  give 
police.  Sometime  police  come  give  me 
go  jail-all  boy  go  jail.  Maybe  go  two, 
three  day,  police  tell  me  go  home. 


1 go  here— no  go  home— no  got  home- 
no  got  Momma-san,  Bobba-san.  Saigon 
got  beaucoup  Honcho- -me,  1 no  care. 
All  time  bullshit. 

STABILITY:  Yeh,  before,  you  know, 
maybe  three,  four  year  I finis  go  home, 
finis  go  school,  finis  Momma-san,  Bob- 
ba-san. 1 go  Saigon,  sleep,  eat,  play, 
shoeshine.  You  know,  three  year  already  ’ 
maybe,  one  man  come  make  picture  me 
book  (RAMPARTS,  ‘The  Children  of 
Viet  Nam").  I see.  American  come  show 
me  picture  me.  Same-same  now,  you 
know.  Before  he  make  picture  I play 
right  there  (pointing  fifty  feet  away). 
Same-same  three  year  already.  Play, 
shoeshine,  cheat  money,  talk  gimme 
five  “P”  (five  piasters).  Very  number 
one,  same-same  three  year,  maybe  four 
year. 


WAR:  G.I.  American  come  talk  finis 
fight  pretty  soon.  Maybe  three,  four  year 
already  he  talk.  Fight  no  finis.  G.I. 
American  same-same  G.I,  Viet  Nam. 
Before  good  long  time.  No  have  fight 
Saigon,  no  beaucoup  bomb,  no  beaucoup 
give  kill,  no  beaucoup  V.C.  Now  got 
beaucoup  V.C.;  got  beaucoup  G.I. ; got 
beaucoup  go  die;  got  beaucoup  number 
ten.  What  for  Honcho  American  all  time 
talk  war  finis?  1 no  see  finis;  I see  all 
time  fight,  fight,  fight.  Beaucoup  V.C 
go  Saigon.  Before  no  have. 

AMERICANS:  American  got  beaucoup 
money,  beaucoup  eat,  beaucoup  car. 
Beaucoup  G.I.  number  ten;  beaucoup 
G.I.  number  one.  G.I.  all  time  talk 
“whatthehellgoddamgetoutahere."  What 
for?  I Viet  Nam.  I don't  know.  Sometime 
give  me  beaucoup  money  shoeshine; 
sometime  no  give  money.  Sometime  me 
like  G.I.  number  one,  sometime  talk 
American  number  goddam  ten.  American 
beaucoup  crazy.  American  same-same 
monkey;  beaucoup  balr  (as  he  rubs  his 
hairless  arm), 

FUTURE:  All  time  same-same.  Maybe 
four  , five  year  I go  G.I.,  give  V.C. 
go  die— maybe  V.C.  give  me  go  die. 
Maybe  tomorrow  V.C.  go  Saigon,  beau- 
coup fight,  beaucoup  Honcho  die,  maybe 
me  die.  Fight,  fight,  fight;  beaucoup 
number  goddam  ten.  Maybe  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  go  die;  fight  finis.  Maybe  G.I. 
go  home,  fight  finis.  Maybe  I go  die; 
fight  finis  (ha-ha).  No  sweat. 
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sandy  darlington 

This  is  an  interview  with  Pete  Townshend, 
the  guitar  player  and  main  composer  in  the 
Who.  They  will  record  their  fourth  album 
soon  and  are  conceiving  it  as  a tale  which 
unfolds  through  and  with  music. 

“What  I want  to  do  is  to  start  creating 
an  album  from  the  group  structure,  rather 
than  what  has  happened  in  the  last  where 
it's  been  basically  me  taking  the  role  of 
organizer  and  the  group  getting  in  their  own 
little  bags. 

“V  d like  to  get  across  to  people  the 
incredible  thing  that  goes  on  around  the 
Who  and  within  the  Who  as  an  entity,  and 
I want  to  try  and  make  this  explode  on  the 
album,  to  make  a statement  from  four 
people,  front  an  urge,  from  the  self-con- 
tained impetus  building  instrument  that  the 
group  is.  I'd  like  to  rely  on  what  the  group 
actually  is  to  take  care  of  everything,  just 
like  we  rely  on  nature  to  take  care  of  the 
crops. 

‘The  story  is  about  a deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy  and  his  passage  through  life, 
from  birth  to  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  he  only  feels. 
His  feelings  will  be  interpreted  by  us  on 
his  behalf,  as  music.  And  this  music  will 
equal  his  development. 

“The  album  will  open  as:  Charlie  and 
Elsie  Snerd  gave  birth  to  a boy  called 
Tommy  who  was  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
The  mother  and  the  father  and  the  family 
and  everybody  is  very  fucked  up  because 
they've  given  birth  to  a deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  kid.  And  he  doesn't  know  this.  All 
he  gets  is  feeling,  this  thing  which  we  as 
musicians  are  giving  him. 

“And  then  out  of  nowhere,  I want  a song 
written  by  John  Entwhistle  about  how  a dirty 
old  uncle  comes  in  and  starts  to  tamper  with 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy's  body.  And  to 


the  kid,  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
sex,  about  perversion,  or  his  uncle.  He 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  anything.  All 
he  knows  is  that  something  incredible  is 
happening  to  him. 

“And  we  explain  this  musically  and  we 
hear  the  song  about  the  dirty  old  uncle  and 
we  fade  back  ;nto  the  way  the  boy  is  looking 
at  things,  at  how  simply  he  is  translating 
something  that  to  us  is  all  screwed  up. 

“Then  later  on  his  father  goes  to  a foot- 
ball game,  and  he  sees  all  the  other  fathers 
standing  with  their  sons  and  talking  about 
football,  and  he  goes  back  to  his  son  who 
just  sits  there  and  smiles  all  the  time,  and 
the  father  starts  to  complain  to  himself  and 
feels  his  own  inadequacy.  He  hasn’t  got  a 
son  he  can  teach  football  to,  or  that  he  can 
take  to  cricket  matches,  he  hasn't  got  a son 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  he's  just  got  this 
person  he  can't  communicate  with. 

‘And  he  smarts  to  say,  ‘I'm  your  Dad, 
I'm  your  Dad,  react  to  me,  do  something!' 
And  he  touches  the  son  and  the  son  just  sort 
of  smiles,  and  the  father  gets  so  angry. 
And  this  is  actually  a song  which  is  happening 
outside  the  boy’s  mind.  It's  a very  straight- 
forward song  in  which  the  father  is  whimper- 
ing in  a self-piteous  manner,  and  he  gets 
angry.  The  song  would  then  be  taken  over 
by  a very  angry  kind  of  music  which  is  the 
father  beating  the  kid. 

‘Then  you  switch  over  to  inside  the  boy's 
mind.  He's  thinking  about  this  incredible 
thing  that's  happening.  Again,  he  doesn't 
know  that  it's  pain,  he  doesn't  care  if  it's 
pain,  it's  just  something  sensational. 

"Later  on,  he  has  an  operation  and  he 
hears  his  own  name  for  the  first  time,  and 
then  completely  has  a mental  block  to 
hearing  after  that.  He  hears  his  own  name, 
which  I’d  like  to  be  Tommy  or  Colin,  and 
he  bases  a whole  thing  around  his  name. 


He  searches  for  it  in  his  mind  and  he  tries 
to  re-create  it. 

“Then  another  time  he  has  an  operation 
which  is  also  semi-successful  and  he  sees 
himself  in  a mirror,  and  he  regards  himself 
as  being  the  ultimate  visual  thing  from  that 
moment  on.  He  doesn't  see  anything  else,  he 
doesn't  want  to  know  about  anything  else. 
He  just  knows  it  was  incredible.  And  he 
begins  to  worship  it. 

“The  music  becomes  an  anthem  at  that 
point.  And  we  come  out  with  the  kid  eventu- 
ally realizing  that  he  can  see  and  hear  and 
speak  and  has  been  able  to  all  the  time,  and 
that  by  a very  simple  channeling  of  his  own 
experiences  within  his  own  head,  he's  come 
around. 

‘The  main  thing  is  the  theme,  a musical 
theme  which  is  stated  at  the  beginning  and 
which  represents  the  boy.  The  theme  is 
played  by  us  as  spontaneous  music.  First 
time  round  it  will  be  a note  banged  out  on  a 
piano.  The  theme  developes  as  the  boy  devel- 
ops, as  our  view,  as  the  event  develops,  until 
eventually  we  are  ending  with  something 
which  musically  comes  from  the  group:  ahd 
describes  the  whole  feeling  of  the  album. 
The  whole  feeling  of  the  finale  of  the  album 
is  a kind  of  incredibly  tumultuous  musical 
event. 

‘Mainly  what  I want  to  do  on  the  album  is 
to  allow  the  Who  as  musicians  and  as  a 
power  to  come  across.  I want  to  see  this 
theme  of  the  kid's  development  really  add 
up  to,  really  mean  something,  really  be  what 
we  are.  I don't  care  if  it  blows  people's 
minds  or  leaves  them  cold,  but  I want  it  to 
be  successful,  I want  it  to  be  what  the  Who 
is,  so  that  people,  even  if  they  don't  particu- 
larly dig  it,  will  be  able  to  say:  ‘That  is 
the  Who,  we  finally  got  them  for  what  they 
are.'” 

‘And  it's  not  because  I think  that  the 
Who  haven't  successfully  communicated 
before;  I think  that  the  Who  are  now  some- 
thing that  they  weren't  before.  The  Who 
are  more  a group  now,  rather  than  a teen- 
age phenomenon,  they  are  a group  of  musi- 
cians and  of  human  beings  that  know  a lot 
about  living  and  working  together. 

“Most  of  our  latest  developments  have 
occurred  directly  because  we've  been  on  the 
road,  been  in  direct  contact  with  hassles 
and  problems  and  friction  and  bad  times. 
It's  like  coming  off  the  stage  after  a good 
performance  and  everybody  bundling  into  a 
car  and  driving  a hundred  miles,  everybody 
soaking  wet,  and  everybody  with  a tub  of 
beer,  and  everybody  wanting  to  scream  out: 
We've  done  it  again,  for  the  200th  or  300th 
continued  on  page  11 
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“’t’f’lie  believe  those  who  predict  It  will 
“ success,  September  21st  promises 
? hp  a big  step  bn  the  direction  of 
large-scale,  legal  protest  by  GIs.  It 
in.ild  also  bring  together  a lot  of  men 
h0  until  now  have  felt  Isolated  and  had 
* Ly  to  break  out,  let  alone  speak  out 
ibout  the  problems  they  all  face  and 
their  opposition  to  the  war. 

The  organizers  of  the  march  stress 
that  legality  and  openness  are  not  just 
cloys  Especially  If  a man  chooses  to 
march  out  of  uniform,  he  will  be  using 
off-duty  time  to  exercise  what  Is  simply 
a first  amendment  right.  Sure,  the  Uni- 
versal Code  of  Military  Justice  is  CATCH 
22  in  practice.  But  It's  a practice  which 
continues  because  it  is  not  exposed  or 
challenged.  The  keys  to  breaking  it  down 
are  large  numbers,  publicity,  and  first- 
rate  free  legal  counsel.  The  Army  would 
look  pretty  stupid  prosecuting  or  haras- 
sing hundreds  of  men  who  marched  to 
express  their  opinions  on  their  day  off. 
Much  worse  than  shoving  Levy  down  the 
courtroom  stairs  in  handcuffs.  And  so, 
for  the  occasion  on  September  21st  there 
will  be  lawyers  available  to  those  who 
need  them,  and  lots  of  reporters--for 
“straight",  underground  and  GI papers-- 
many  of  whom  will  be  ready  to  do  ex- 
tensive follow-ups  on  both  formal  and 
informal  Army  reprisals. 

,The  organizers  can  be  reached  through 
their  headquarters  at  424  Lytton  St, 
telephone  325-3765,  or  833  Haight  St, 
San  Francisco,  telephone  626-6976  (c/o 
the  WRL).  The  name  of  the  group  Is 
GIs  and  Veterans  for  Peace.  They  want 
all  the  help  they  can  get. 
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time,  we’ve  come  off  and  people  have 

dug  us." 

“It’s  an  incredible  feeling  until  even- 
tually you  begin  to  fall  very  deeply 
in  love  with  the  whole  thing,  not  just 
with  the  getting  In  the  car  and  grooving, 
but  with  the  people  that  helped  you  do 
this,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  with  the  road  manager  who  set 
up  the  gear,  with  the  tour  manager  who 
got  you  there,  with  the  agency  that, 
booked  you,  with  the  promoter  that  did 
the  show,  the  whole  thing  is  an  Incredi- 
ble relationship  where  you  feel  like 
you  should  be  Incredibly  grateful  to 
everyone  for  giving  you  the  opportunity 
to  get  on  a stage  and  get  the  benefit, 
get  the  kick  like  you  get  when  you've 
done  a successful  show,  like  you  should 
almost  fall  down  and  worship  the  greedy 
money-grubbing  promoter  for  giving  you 
the  chance  to  get  up  on  the  stage  and 
dig  what  happens. 

“We  suddenly  realized  this  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tour  when  things  were 
going  pretty  badly,  and  we  said,  'What 
are  we  fucking  doing  here,  what  are 
we  on  tour  for,  how  is  it  we  can  char- 
ter a plane  which  is  costing  us  six 
times  what  we’re  going  to  get  for  the 
show  when  we  know  damn  well  half  the 
people  will  have  gone  home  because 
we’re  seven  hours  late,  and  still  be 
conscientious  about  putting  on  a good 
performance. 

“And  we  realized  that  It’s  not  be- 
cause of  professionalism  or  the  show 
must  go  on,  it’s  because  you  WANT  to 
get  on  the  fucking  stage,  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  you  were  a million  miles 
away,  you’d  walk  there  just  for  the  honor, 
just  for  the  opportunity  of  getting  on  a 
stage  and  in  front  of  an  audience,  how- 
ever small,  large,  sympathetic  or  un- 
sympathetic, exhibiting  that  you  can 
operate  with  three  other  members  as 
efficiently  as  we  can.  The  fact  that 
you  can  say,  look,  we  are  four  members 
of  the  human  race  and  we  get  on  well 
together,  and  we  operate  as  a unit. 
It’s  something  to  be  proud  of." 


SIR  DOUGLAS 
QUINTET  & TWO 
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HUEY.. . 

continued  from  page  3 
remains  in  unbllnkable  relief. 

Part  of  that  foreground,  another  bi- 
opsy of  Oakland  officialdom,  had  al- 
ready been  supplied  by  the  prosecution. 
Thursday,  Jensen  had  called  Corlnne 
Leonard,  a heavily  made-up,  bleached 
blonde  wearing  backless  spike- heeled 
sandals,  and  otherwise  dressed  in  a 
manner  we  have  been  taught  to  call 
“smart".  Freely,  without  contrition,  she 
told  the  bizarre  tale  of  her  meeting 
with  Huey  at  the  Kaiser  Hospital  emer- 
gency room:  how  she  just  Did  Her 
Job.  She  heard  a moaning  and  a groaning., 
and  heard  someone  say,  'get  a doctor’. 
When  she  went  to  Investigate,  she  dis- 
covered Huey  Newton,  who  said  he’d 
been  shot  and  needed  a doctor.  She 
asked  him  if  he  belonged  to  the  Kaiser 
plan. 

“He  said,  'Yes,  what  difference  does 
that  make?’”  She  asked  to  see  his 
membership  card,  and  he  grew  “very 
belligerent.  I told  him  anybody  who’s 
in  any  acute  distress  would  not  carry 
on  like  this."  To  the  Grand  Jury,  Mrs. 
Leonard  had  depicted  In  loving  detail 
her  attempts  to  get  Huey  to  show  the 
card  and  sign  the  appropriate  forms. 
Garry  in  cross-examination  asked  her, 
“ You  don't  think  you’d  be  upset  If  you 
were  standing  there  with  a bullet  that 
had  gone  into  your  belly  and  out  your 
back?" 

“He  wasn't  In  any  acute  distress," 
she  insisted. 

“Did  you  examine  him?  Are  you  a 
doctor?" 

"I  saw  a wound  In  his  abdomen  which 
he  was  supposedly  hemorrhaging  from, 
which  he  wasn’t." 

“He  wanted  some  medical  attention, 
didn't  he?  Why  didn’t  you  give ltto him?" 

“He  was  belligerent." 

“Y’ou've  heard  of  internal  injuries?  Did 
you  think  he  might  have  been  standing 
there  bleeding  inside?” 

“He  wasn’t  bleeding  inside.  You  can 
tell  when  a person  Is  bleeding  inside." 

"Sill 

(Express 

(Times 


(A  reporter  said  later  that  you  can 
tell  If  a person  Is  bleeding  inside  if  his 
face  turns  white,  and  since  Newton's 
face  didn't  turn  white  the  nurse  could 
know  he  wasn’t  bleeding  inside.  Dr. 
Thomas  Finch  had  previously  testified 
that  he  removed  “250  cc’s  of  free 
blood  from  Newton's  peritoneal  cavity.") 

The  wound,  Mrs.  Leonard  said,  was 
“Just  a little  bigger  than  my  little 
finger,"  and  was  “not  Impressive  at  all." 

Dr.  Finch,  crewcut,  Vietnam  vet,  told 
the  court  he  had  given  Huey  thorazlne, 
a hlghpowered  tranquilizer- -but  no  other 
painkiller.  He  also  admitted  he  had 
allowed  police  to  handcuff  Huey’s  wrists 
above  his  head,  thus  stretching  his  wound; 
the  doctor  denied  that  Newton  ever  com- 
plained about  the  resulting  pain. 

When  Garry  asked  Finch  what  time 
Newton  had  arrived  at.  Kaiser,  Finch 
said  that  the  recorded  times  were  “in  - 
error." 

“The  Kaiser  Hospital  records  are  In 
error?" 

“Pve  stated  that  wrongly.  The  Indivi- 
dual who  wrote  this  was  In  error." 

Garry  was  trying  to  paint  in  one  more 
corner:  Mrs.  Leonard  had  changed  the 
record,  cutting  the  bleeding  time  while 
he  was  waiting  for  a doctor,  from  45 
minutes  to  a mere  25  minutes. 

Huey  has  filed  a malpractice  suit 
against  the  hospital. 

But  think  hard  about  how  to  change 
these  elemental  procedures  of  a health 
institution  and  you  come  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  and  necessity  of  Revolution, 
top- to- bottom.  Mrs.  Leonard  told  the 
Grand  Jury  she  had  said  to  Huey,  “I 
don’t  care  what  color  you  are  and  I'm 
not  going  to  stand  out  here  and  listen 
to  all  this,  and  you  can't  be  that  bad  if 
you  can  carry  on..."  And  she  was  right 
about  this  one  thing:  arrogant  petty 
power,  not  so  petty  in  the  emergency 
room,  is  shank  and  fiber  of  American 
public  disservice,  even  beyond  racism. 

Yet  racism  Is  the  burning  center  of 
the  storm;  at  the  end  of  this  trial  the 
phenomenon  that  will  stand  in  full  ex- 
planation is  the  BLACK  Panther  Party. 
A Sheriffs  Deputy  testified  that  he  had 
recorded  Huey  Newton's  complexion  as 
“chocolate." 

Trivial,  It  seems.  But  Imagine  the 
police  describing  a Berkeley  Com  munard 
as  'French  Vanilla",  or  describing  Lo- 
well Jensen,  at  the  end  of  the  week  yet 
to  come,  as  “peanut  butter  and  Jelly." 
Unless  the  threats  on  Charles  Garry's 
life  are  realized  soon,  that  Is  likely 
not  to  be  a bad  description. 
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The  girl  supplied  the  word  smoothly: 
"Resistance. " * They  aren' t putting  them- 
selves on  the  line  like  that,  but  when 
their  time  comes,  they  won't  go--they’ll 
go  to  Canada  or  something." 

The  rally  broke  up  and  a crowd  of 
fifty  people  stayed  behind,  clinging  to 
the  wholesome  warmth  still  In  the  air. 
A young  man  In  suit  and  tie,  with  a 
pencil  mustache  began  to  play  the  guitar. 
He  looked  like  a seminarian.  Some  kids 
started  making  a peace  symbol  of  lighted 
candles,  gluing  them  to  the  ground  with 
hot  wax.  People  gathered  close  around 
them.  Laughter,  Joking,  singing. 

A tough  drunk  who'd  been  bitching 
loudly  during  the  speeches  was  by  this 
time  completely  won  over  by  the  kind, 
genteel  Innocence  around  him.  He  stood 
In  the  circle  and  smiled  a little  foolisli- 
ly.  “Step  back,"  he  said,  when  the  peace 
sign  was  finished,  "so  the  people  In 
the  St.  Francis  can  see  It." 

The  kids  compiled  and  laughingly  began 
singing  Cod  Bless  America.  Nobody 
knew  the  words:  "LAND  THAT  I LOVE- 
dum  dee  dum  duin,  da  dum  dum,."They 
Joked,  and  blushed  and  hummed. 

I walked  away  feeling  old,  tired,  jaded, 
and  vaguely  nostalgic.  I looked  up  at 
the  news  flashing  across  a ticker  on  a 
building  opposite  the  Square. 

•CUN  REGISTRATION  BEGINS  TO- 
MORROW  BAN  WON'T  WEAB OFF 

AS  THE  DAY  WEARS  ON " 

McCarthy's  campaign  Is  deodorized 
politics. 

The  people  in  the  Square  last  night 


knew  all  the  right  slogans.  They  are 
good,  idealistic;  they  are  against  wars, 
discrimination,  the  CIA,  the  military 
system.  They  want  America  to  be  Good 
again.  McCarthy,  or  someone  good,  will 
make  It  that  way. 

But  these  kids  have  never  worked  In 
the  South,  nor  In  ghettos;  they  have 
never  seen  their  Intellectual  Illusions 
shattered  by  brutal,  stupid  administra- 
tions. They  are  not  alienated.  They 
smiled  and  sang  last  night  with  clear- 
eyed graceful  ease. 

They  are,  in  many  respects,  like  the 
kids  who  went  to  the  South  on  freedom 
rides;  or  marched  in  Washington  In 
19G3,  or  sat  in  front  of  the  cop  car,  to 
start  the  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment In  1904.  But  the  days  and  nights 
since  then  have  been  long  and  bitter. 
We  have  aged  and  hardened.  And  the 
process  we  went  through — we  like  to 
call  it  radicalizatlon--has  been  agoni- 
zing, private,  deeply  personal.  Has  re- 
quired no  little  courage.  The  taste  of 
alienation  Is  ever  present,  sharp  and 
sour,  on  our  tongues. 

How  do  you  "organize"  that  kind  of 
experience?  How  do  you  radicalize  Mc- 
Carthy workers? 

There  is  a point,  we  all  know,  we 
have  all  passed  It,  when  one  can  choose 
to  live  one's  alienation  out  in  comfort, 
when  one  can  call  a halt,  refuse  to 
move  In  the  direction  where  the  logic 
of  passion  points.  Those  who  have  pushed 
beyond  that  point  have  found  themselves 
in  a new  place,  they  do  not  yet  know 
the  terrain,  but  the  diseases  which 
afflict  America  are  strong  in  their 
nostrils,  and  they  are  not  sure  how  much 
of  that  stench  rises  from  their  own 
bodies. 
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admission  only  $1 


They  are  concerned  now  not  with 
idealism  or  with  the  “best  candidate" 
(Indeed,  such  language  Is  no  longer 
intelligible  to  them),  they  are  concerned 
with  survival,  with  the  struggle  to  Ima- 
gine a revolution,  and  then  to  make  one. 

1 don't  know  what  will  bring  the 
McCarthy  kicjs  to  that  point  or  how  they 
can  be  led  beyond  it.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  try  to  move  them.  Perhaps  we 
should  try  to  do  only  two  things:  to 
win  their  sympathy  so  they  will  not 
Join  the  attack  on  us,  and  to  chip— 
carefully,  not  brutally--at  their  inno- 
cence, to  show  them  by  factual,  patient 
instruction  how  this  system  works.  Most 
of  them  will  not,  probably,  make  It 
beyond  that  sticking  point- -but  if  we 
cast  aspersions  on  their  intelligence, 
their  courage,  their  morality,  their  mas- 
culinity, they  could  grow  to  be  rather 
nasty  enemies. 
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For  information  leading  i9 
the  discovery  of  lh»  pfe5. 
ent  whereabouts  of 


ELIZABETH  (Liz) 

ERNSTEIN 


Who  disappeared  on  the  oiler, 
noon  o(  March  1 8lh  on  her  »*, 
homo  from  Moore  Jr.  Hijl, 
School  in  Redlandt. 


DIRECT  AIL 

COMMUNICATIONS  TO: 

NORMAN  ERNSTEIN 


DESCRIPTION: 

14  yeora  old,  5'J"  in  height.  101 
brown  hair,  brown  eyei. 


lb 


P.O.  BOX  302, 

Redlands,  Calif.  97373 


NOW! 


Kenny  Rankin 


David  Steinberg 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 


VALET  PARKING 


599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 
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I ANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Wed  - 

rtiurs,  •THE  CARETAKER* ; Frl  - 
iun.  • L'AVYENTURA* ; Mon  - Tucs 
‘ASHES  * DIAMONDS.*  Gateway,  216 
lackson,  4310353;  Cinema,  Shattuck 
t Haste,  Bkly,  848-2038 
TELEGRAPH  REPERTORY  CINEMA; 
w*l,  •MOONRISE*  A Faulkner  classic; 
UlUrs-Sin,  “DEAD  END*  4 *THE  LET- 
TER*; Mon-T\ies,  Ophuls  triple  bill, 
awe  I elegraph  Avo,  Bkly.  848-8650 
SURF:  Wed,  -THE  APU  TRILOGY*; 
Thurs-Sat,  -WOMAN  IN  THE  DUNES* 
4 -KNIFE  IN  THE  WATER-;  SUH-TUes, 
•MONKEY  IN  WINTER-  A 1L  SORPAS- 
SO.Mrvlug  at  46th,  MO  4-6300 


BELLA  UNION;  -YOUNC  SWORDSMAN* 
4 -SMELL  OF  HIDDEN  GOLD*  (Part  3). 
Kearny  4 Wash,  GA  1-4824 
SERRA;  -A  MAN  4 A WOMAN*  4 “ A 
THOUSAND  CLOWNS"  Junlpero  Serra, 
PL  5-1455 

BRIDGE:  -THE  BRIDE  WORE  BLACK  * 
Geary/Blake,  SK  1-3212 
CENTO  CEDAR:  -ULYSSES,*  Cedar  - 
Larkin,  PR  6-8300 

METRO:  -THE  GRADUATE.-  Union  / 
Webster,  BA  1-8181 
FOX  OAKLAND:  -ROSEMARY'S  BABY,* 
19th  4 Telgraph,  TW  3-2303 
NORTHSIDE:  Studio  A,  -BLOW  UP  * 4 
•THE  LOVED  ONE,*  Studio  B.  • HOW  I 
WON  THE  WAR-  A -BEACH  RED,* 
1828  Euclid.  Bkly,  Til  1-2648 


DEALI NG 


SWAIULI  TUTORING  pvt  or  croup.  Fee 
group,  fee.  caU  826-7314.  SF 
RADICAL  HIP  GRAD  STUDENT  27 
works  days,  needs  room  In  SF.'  Oat 
or  bouse,  share  rent.  Ken,  334-0903 


DEALING  ads  40f  a line  (35  units  per 
I MAKE  environment  machines.  To  do 
this,  I sell  some  kinds.  Like  color  or- 
gans that  change  your  rooms  into  Row- 
ing, pulsing,  llght/muslc  environments, 
fm  learning  much  about  light/  Image 
toys.  Can  1 help  you?  Jim  Coe;  885-5498 
THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handvvovens  4 
sandals.  One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  Its 
kind.  No  telephone.  Hours:  1-5  pm  Tues- 
Sun,  900  North  Point,  SF 
WANTED:  Honest  work/  creative,  ser- 
vice, whatever.  Part  time  or  full.’ Have 
BA  Call  Nancy,  387-3101 
P'^fEEKS  RIDER  or  responsible  male 
hitchhiking  to  Chicago  for  convenUon. 
Dianne,  564-1397. 

YAMAHA  GRAND  PRIX.  2300  mUes. 
$650.  phone  346-8365 


Hn?)  D-adllne  noon  Monday. 

ASTROLOGY'  - Charts  4 interpretations. 
Phone  653-3718.  Members  01  the  Theo- 
sophlcal  Society. 

CASTING  CHICK  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 

Granf ' i ° SUr  10  8 mm  Q,cjt  about 
Grant  Ave..  also  need  actors,  crew 
Serious  work.  Info  Jim  474-4137 
CARL  ROGERS  makes  mobiles.  Yes.  that 
^sh.^F  'hem  ^ 51111  ***  Co-°P‘  2178 
ANY  roU  Of  color  or  B4W  fUm  pro- 
4 -50  per  roll,  proof  prts 

i n.  vvPer,  Prt'  2 ^ * 2 <o  20 

* U4'v  enlargements  from  .75  to 

f25-98*3'  S'8  Pm  or  leave 
a 161.  Kalns  (B),  Unextreme  Water 
trips  CU>S'  C3JI  ScorP'°  C‘P-  mind 


3-STRING  DULCIMERS  - Electric:  ‘ 
acoustical:  $40.  863-8339,  evenings 
YV ANTED:  clean  well  lighted  place,  4-: 
rooms,  lower  Market  or  Noe  Valiev, 
call  Todd,  863-7775,  leave  message 
HAVE  YOU  SEEN  JOEL'S  SCULPTURE 
633  Battery,  In  the  courtyard 
1965  TRIUMPH  BONNEVILLE:  Best  of- 
fer, Mark,  849-0728 
VW  - PORSCHE  tune  ups  A repairs,  al- 
so will  teach  same,  hip  only.  CaU  Jack, 
845-7096 

POTTERS  WHEEL:  new  or  used,  call 
843-5717 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creaUve  maintenance  4 
general  Invention.  527-4687 
-MIGRANT  THEATRE  needs  people  In- 
terested In  political  agitprop  for  factory 
gate  street  show,  no  pay,  ghastly  hours, 
548-1403 

HIPPIE  LOVE  4 PEACE  SYTUBOL,  pen- 
dants direct  from  Haigbt-Ashbury  dlst. 
SF  Free  List,  The  Great  Peace  Bag. 
box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 
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TH/AND:  Vusef  Lateef,  two  nights 
y,  350  Dlvlsadero,  863-2896 


AUGUST  21 


REHEARSAL:  group  Interaction  theater 
games,  8 pm,  $2,  All  Soul’s  Parish 
Hall,  Cedar  A Spruce  Sts,  Bkly 
t|>|I)KNT:  Gabor  Szabo  Quintet,  9:30 pm 
V1  1.30  am,  nightly,  Sausallto  water- 
front 

-zap  SHOW:  original  ZAP  comic  strips 
by  Moscoso,  Griffin,  Crumb  & Clay 
Wilson,  dally,  tight  Sound  Dimension 
Gallery,  1572  California,  474-2420,  756- 


FILM:  -Northern  Safari",  film  of  Aus- 
tralian bush,  8 pm,  Veteran’s  .Memorial 
Building,  S2  up,  885-1533 
rn.i  MORE  WEST:  Grateful  Dead,  Kal- 
eidoscope, Albert  Collins,  Market  4 
Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

r.F.CTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  52.50,  861- 
0305  (SF)  843-2405  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  $2,  students  51.50,  752-7247  , 648- 
1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  class,  8 pm,  427  S. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 

6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
55.  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  led  by  Gary  Klrshner 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia, 8 pm,  346-6040 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill 
Bag  Co-op,  750,  7 pm,  921-9766 
BALLET  '68:  Nourse  Auditorium  (Hayes 
at  Franklin)  Downtown  Center  Box  Of- 
fice. 325  Mason  St.,  775-2021,  8:30  pm 
PLAY:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Marin  Shakes 
peare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows  Outdoor 
Amphitheater,  Grand  Ave,  San  Rafael, 
52.50  up,  students  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30 


BOTH/ 

only,  _ ' 

*™*l|  FASHION  SHOW/DaVe-  Mo- 
blitzed  Women' s Community  Center 
Unlv  Ave,  Bkly,  9 pm 
FILM:  James  Dean,  -East  of  Eden-, 
Marilyn  Monroo,  -Bus  Stop",  BS  ast 
7 A 10:30,  EOE  at  8:35,  Armenian 
Hall,  1563  Page,  552-1266,  $1.25 
LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION:  each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  projections 
w/Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkes,  Mar- 
shall, Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  A 
10:30  pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  474-2425 
NOW  THEATRE:  Improvlsedpro vocation 
benefit  for  Black  Panther  Party,  155 
Dwlnelle  Hall,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm,  845- 
4882 

FILM:  -Northern  Safari',  film  of  Aus- 
tralian bush,  8 pm,  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building,  $2  up,  885-1533 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Quicksilver  Messen- 
ger Service,  Spooky  Tooth,  Cold  Blood, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 
FILM  FAIR:  -It’s  a Great  Feeling”  A 


JA22=  KM  Hutchinson  Jazz  Combo,  Pe- 
la’s,  579  Columbus  Ave,  50? 

EJFM.  James  Dean,  -East  of  Eden', 
8:35  pm,  Marilyn  Monroe,  -Bus  Stop" 
7 A 10:30  pm,  Armenian  Hall,  1563 
Page,  552-1266,  $1.25 
LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION-  music  A 
liquid  projections,  different  show  each 
time,  1572  Calif,  $2,  students  $1.50, 
4 A 8:30  pm,  474-2425 
NOW  THE  ATER:  Improvised  provocation 
College  of  Marin,  8 pm,  845-4882 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Quicksilver  Messen- 
ger Service,  Spooky  Tooth,  Cold  Blood, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 
BACH:  Donald  Pippin,  wllh  Vlrglna  Wil- 
kins, others,  Old  Spaghetti  Factory  8-30 
pm 

ROCK  CONCERT:  Stepponwolf,  James 
Cotton,  H P Lovecrafl,  West,  afternoon 
Monterey  Fairgrounds 
TotlR=  of  Ft.  Point,  under  the  Golden 
Gale  Bridge,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  vcrbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50  801- 
0305  (SF)  843-24  5 5 (Bkly) 

F*LM:  experimental,  bring  yours,  8 mm 
Slgnof  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 
FILM:  four  features,  new  A classics 
free  refreshments,  3727  Elston.  6-30 
Pm,  $1,  261-8713 

FETHERS  POINT  CINEMA-  -Devi-  A 
“Have  You  Thought  of  Talking  to  the 
Director?"  8:30  pm,  4416-18th  St  $1 
861-5491  ’ ' 


H 


■George  Washington  Slept  Here',  3149 
Steiner  St 

FATHER'S  POINT  CINEMA-  -Devi-  A 
"Have  You  Thought  of.  Talking  to  the 
Director*.  8 A 10  pm,  4416-18th  St,  $1 
861-5491 


OV4A9 

AUGUST  26 


JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly 


underground  CINEMA  12:  ‘Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 


PLAY:  -Ergo",  post-war  Germandrama 
by  Jakov  Lind,  a Unlv.  Theater  Produc- 
tion, Durham  Studio  Theater,  B-45  Dwln- 
elle Hall,  642-2561,  8:15  pm 
FILMS:  Kinetic  Art,  collection  of  short 
films  from  around  the  world,  $L25, 
students  $1,  Wheeler  Aud,  UC,  Bkly 
8:30  pm 

COFFEE  A CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly, 
for  singles  over  30,  $1,  525-0457,  WAW 
Guild 

KID  FLICKS:  *3  Lives  of  Thomaslna-, 

■Gerald  Me  Bolng-bolng*s  Symphony" 

Emerson  School,  Piedmont  A Forest, 

Bkly,  2 pm,  841-8049 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE-  Shiva’s  Head 

band,  1505  San  Pablo,  525-2221 

I'FW  MONK:  Cleveland  Wrecking  Co. 

2119  Unlv.,  Bkly,  9-1,  SI 

SEANCE:  w/lvan  St.  John,  director, 

center  for  Psychical  Research,  138  Dow- 


ter,  Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  S2 
POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 
Ave,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 
AUD1UM:  Electronic  music,  309  4th 
Ave,  8:30  A 10:45  pm,  $2 
FOLK  DANCING:  International,  Instruc- 
tion i dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  S.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion 

AVALON:  Spirit,  Sir  Douglas  Quintet 
plus  Tt  Notes  from  the  Underground, 
Sutter  A Van  Ness,  S3,  9 pm 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/lvan 
St.  John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical 
Research 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Congress  of 
Wonders,  Ace  of  Cups,  1505  San  Pablo, 
Bkly,  525-2221 

DEMENTIA:  lmprovlsatlonal  theater,  at 
Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827 
San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9 pm,  548-1761 


CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  class,  every 
week,  7-8:30  pm,  1521  Stockton,  848- 
7664 

GRE EK  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing 
427  S Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  by  Sexual 
r reedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm 
$1,  654-0316 

SEANCE:  w/lvan  St.  John,  director. 
Center  for  Psychical  Research,  138  Dow- 
ney, 9 pm,  661-2799 

NEWSREEL:  first  In  a series  of  work- 
shops od  revolutionary  film-making,  450 
Alabama  St,  8 pm 


MIME  TROUPE:  -PateUn',  Clvtc  Cen- 
ter^noon,  * Ruzzante' , Lower  Sproul 
Plaza,  UC.  Bkly,  noon 
FF.AY;  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pres- 
entation, Mobilized  Women  Community 
Center,  1007  Unlv  Ave,  Bkly,  noon,  843- 
2217,  bring  lunch,  free  coffee  A cookies 
CABLE  CAR  BELL  RINGING  contest, 
Union  Square,  noon 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY  F A,R- fl0w- 
er  show,  Hall  of  Flowers,  Golden  Gate 
Park 

ALBICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE-  class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con 
nectlcut  Sts,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks 
A whites 

ART  SHOW:  The  Impact  of  African 
Sculpture  on  German  Expressionism, 
Bkly  Art  Center,  1275  Walnut  St,  Live 
Oak  Park,  Bkly,  thru  Sept  22 
HOOT:  open  mike,  Freight  A Salvage 
coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly.  548- 
1761,  7-12  pm 

ART  SALE:  spons  Arts  A Crafts  co-op 
meeting  room,  Shattuck  Ave  Co-op,  Bkly 
843-2527,  9 am  to  9 pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshlcman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 
1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL^IN  THE  CHINA  Gestalt 

2178  Bush,  921-9766  ’ * °*°P 

WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am— noon 

Jewish  Community  Center,  2300  Calif. 
346-6040 

POETRY;  Open  reading,  the  Hearth,  Oak 
A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
FORUM:  Onnow  Commune,  Free  Church 
2516  Durant,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649 
INDIAN  DANCE:  Dcmonsiratlon  A lec- 
ture,  Myrta  Barvio,  155  Dwlnelle,  UC, 
Bkly,  3:10  pm 

LECTURE:  Ancient  Greek  Site  Planning 
155  Dwlnelle.  UC.  Bkly.  8:15  pm 
SCIENCE  FICTION:  Lecture  on  differ- 
ences between  American  A Soviet,  West 
aud  of  Public  Library,  125-14th  St,  Oak- 
land, 7:30  pm 


niauaina  si,  a pm 

m ^ MIME  TROUPE' Patel 


AUGUST  23 


SATuMAy 

AUGUST  24 


ney,  9 pro,  661-2799 


HOCSflAV 


AUGUST  22 

FILLMORE  WEST-  Grateful  Dead,  Kal- 
eidoscope, Albert  Collins,  Market  A 
Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

FETHERS  POINT  CINEMA-  -Devi-,  by 
Satyajit  Ray  A Balllle’s  •Have  You 
Thought  of  Talking  to  the  Director?" 
4410  18th  St,  8:30  pm,  $1,  861-5491 
FLAY:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Marin  Shakes 
peare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows  Out- 
door Amphitheater,  Grand  Ave,  San  Ra- 
fael, S2.50  up,  students  $1.50  456- 

1490,  8:30  pm 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  l.F^if;-  Forum 
920  University,  Bkly,  50?.  8:30  pm 
654-0316  1 

•Ergo'  by  Jakov  Lind,  Unlv. 

■ healer  Production,  Durham  Studio  The- 
ater, B-45  Dwlnelle  Hall,  642-2561,  8:15 
pm  * 

CALIGULA:  performed  by  the  Inter- 

Players,  747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm 

Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

Class,  beginning,  advanced, 
654-7404  Ch“d  0<  7:30-10  pm- 

With  models  from  Model’s 

Gulidi  2125  Bush,  7;30  pm>  s,  922_ 


|£-UAN  DGN'CF:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
'an  Ness,  Special  student  rates,  431- 


6200 


~LLET  '6fr  Nourse  Auditorium  (Hayes 
firf  r“*llDj  Downtown  Center  Box  Of- 
r ANV«v  775-2021.  8:30  pm 

~7’.'_  ClNEMATEqur-  Broughton’s 
i n ' ^ ■ others-  Intersection,  756 
Union,  8:30  pm,  $1 


* Ax  AAV  AUGUST 


23 


P'  GVFRJj:  W C.  Fields  Me- 
lal  Orphanage,  an  improvised  sallr- 

Jullai^ct^rtL.  J1'50,  refrfshments,  120 
a (be,wccn  >5lH  4 16th  off  Mis- 
sion) 9 pm 

^ji^CULA^  performed  by  the  Inter- 

PLAY  « nBeiCh’  8:30  Pm 
—il:  MacBelh,  Marin  Shakespeare 

nh»K  . * Forest  Me»dows  Outdoor  Am- 
S'f'';  Cran<!  Ave.  San  Rafael,  S2.50 
students  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 

*ErS°*.  by  Jakov  Lind,  Unlv 
Production,  Durham  Studio The- 
* • B'4j  D»H>elle  Hall,  642-2561,  8:15 


BOTH/AND:  Yusef  Latecf,  last  night, 
350  Dlvtsadero,  863-2896 
RAINBOW  FESTIVAL:  minority  culture 
exhibits,  gospel  singing,  modern  dance, 
movies,  etc,  all  day,  Franklin  Elem. 
School,  1150  Virginia  St,  Bkly,  843-2217 
FILM:  James  Dean,  “East  of  Eden" 
8:35  pm,  Marilyn  Monroe,  -Bus  Stop- 
7 A 10:30  pm,  Armenian  Hall,  1563 
Page,  552-1266,  SI. 25 

liquid  projections,  each  show  different, 
1572  Calif.,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1.50,  474-2425 
FILM:  -Northern  Safari',  film  of  Aus- 
tralian bush,  8 pm.  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building,  S2  up,  885-1533 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Quicksilver  Messen- 
ger  service,  Spooky  Tooth,  Cold  Blood. 
Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 
FILM  FAIR;  -It’s  a Great  Feeling"  7 
FILLMORE:  * It’ s a Great  .Feeling”  A 
“George  Washington  Slept  Here',  3149 
Steiner  St 

TWILIGHT  CONCERT:  Berkeley  Cham- 
ber singers,  sacred  A sccula  music  of 
last  4 centuries,  De  Young  Museum, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  7 pm 
PARTY-CONCERT:  w/Dlmlnlshed Fifth, 
singles  over  30,  8-12  pm,  $3,  525- 
0457,  W A W Guild 

FEfHERS  POINT  CINEMA  -Devi-  A 
•Have  You  Thought  of  Talking  to  Uie 
Director?-  8 4 10  pm,  4416-18th  St, 
$1,  861-5491 

AVALON:  Spirit,  Sir  Douglas  Quintet 
Plus  2,  Notes  from  the  Underground, 
Sutter  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $3 
HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 
pm,  students  SI. 50,  752-7247  , 648- 
1489 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  sex  anu 
experimental,  Presidio  Tnea- 

ter.  Chestnut  4 Scott,  $2 
TOUR:  of  Ft.  Point,  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  improvised  satiri- 
cal Revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  120  Ju- 
lian, belw  15th  4 16th  oil  Mission,  9 pm 
BLACK  ARTS  TROUPE:  A Raisin  In 
the  Sun,  Recreation  Center  Theater, 
1969  Park  Boulevard,  Oakland,  8:30  pm 
PLAY:  -Ergo*  by  Jakov  Lind,  Unlv 
Theater  Production,  Durham  Studio  The- 
ater. B-45  Dwlnelle  Hall,  642-2J6L  8:15 
Kalael,  $2.50  up,  students  $1.50,  456- 
1490,  8:30  pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 


AUGUST  27 

BOTH/AND:  Roland  Kirk  begins  the  week 
run,  350  Dlvtsadero,  663-2896 
VAGABOND  THEATER-  The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest,  I wk  only,  Vet- 
eran’s Memorial  Aud,  $2  up,  8:15  pm 
431-3689,  863-9050 

CERAMICS:  class,  beginning,  advanced, 
Raku  tiring,  child  ol  clay,  7:30-10  pm 
654-7407 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  girls  only,  work- 
snop,  classes  on  practical  4 applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic 
9 pm,  6114  California,  $2.50.  SK  2-’ 
3583 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1  50  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing 
427  So-  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
MEPJVMSHIP:  class  w/lvan  St.  John 
138  Downey.  8:30  pm,  661-2799 


W4fl*f43«AV 


AUGUST  21 

MIME  TROUPE:“PateHn*.  Civic  Center, 
noon,  -Ruzzante-,  Lower  Sproul  Plaza, 
UC,  Bkly,  noon 

FILM:  Dream  of  Wild  Horses,  The  Game, 
Judo  Ka,  A Munro;  free  summer  film 
library  series,  Western  Addition  Branch 
1550  Scot!  St,  7:30  pm 
GAMES:  Go,  risk,  chess,  more,  spons 
Creative  Communications  Co,  460-35th 
Ave,  7:30  pm,  387-5999 
CLASS:  Revolutionary  theory,  every  Wed 
July  31- -Sept  18,  644  Oak  St,  Worker’s 
League,  626-7019,  8 pm 
TREASURES:  Lowle  Museum  ol  Anthro- 
pology Centennial  Exhibit,  Kroeber  Hall, 
UC,  Bkly,  10  am-5  pm,  50?  other  days 
POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes 


MIME  TROUPE' Patelln”.  civic  center, 
noon,  'Ruzzante',  Lower  Sproul  Plaza 
UC,  Bkly,  noon 

FILM:  Dream  of  the  Wild  Horses,  The 
Game,  Judo  Ka,  4 Munro;  free  summer 
film  Ubrary  series,  Parkslde  Branch, 
22nd  Ave  4 TYiraval , 7:30  pm 

GATTLERING:  Civic  Center 

noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
to  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids,  others; 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

y INF— TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  4 more  at  The 
Hearth,  Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 
FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-54  Waller 
GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 
28th  St,  6 pm 

POETRY:  class  In  techniques,  A11  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718 
palnt-ln;  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint 
2-5  pm,  PotreroHUl  Neighborhood  House 
Do  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  4 PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP:  ba- 
sed  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  4 22nd,  U am,  for  8-13  year 
olds 

HUEY  FORUM:  on  the  meaning  of  Huey's 
cas.  Bobby  Seale,  Rev.  John  Frlckman, 
Mai  Bernstein,  Oakland  Technical  High 
School,  Broadway  4 44th,  8 pm,  635- 
1564  , 824-3563 

YOUTHQUAKE:  festival,  free  aims, 

music,  dancing,  art  4 crafts  sale,  Mis- 
sion Dolores  Park,  noon  to  midnight. 
282-6463,  benefit  Mission  Rebels 


£fiTunOAy 


9 pm,  752-6710 
WINF— T ASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  also  antiques,  groo- 
ves, etc 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way,  9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  AH  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  8G3-971B 

WORKSHOP:  Draft  Resistance  4 Non- 
violence, w/Steve  Blschoff,  2725  Chan- 
nlng,  Bkly,  7:30  pm 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  The- 


AUGUST  24 

MIME  TROUPE  "Patelln*,  Washington 
Square  Park/2  pm,  “Ruzzante",  Marina 
Green,  2 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
glon  of  Honor,  3 pm 

FLEA  MARKET:  8 am-5  pm,  Cow  Pal- 
ace 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7-30 
pm,  752-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spon 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Artos,  1:30-3-30 
586-0435 

YOUTHQUAKE:  all  day,  Dolores  Park, 
benem  Mission  Rebels,  festival,  free 
Ulms,  music  , dancing,  art  4 crafts 
sale,  282-6463 


£inMV 


AUGUST  25 


ary  4 Practice  of  Non-violent  living, 
w/Stevo  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson 


2023  Parker,  » A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843- 
0553 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  meeting  to  dls- 
cuss  problems,  spiritual,  human,  ma- 
terial, 330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
FREIGHT  4 Salvage  coffeehouse,  Poetry 
readings,  open,  also  Ray  Ramsey,  1827 
San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9 pm,  548-1761 


SvH4  AV 


’Thu«soav 


AUGUST  22 


AUGUST  25 


AVALON:  Spirit,  Sir  Douglas  Quintet 
plus  2,  Notes  frqm  the  Underground, 
Sutter  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  S3 


HOW  TO  ROB  A BANK:  lecture  by 
Charles  Bates  of  the  FBI,  8 pm,  Jew- 
ish Community  Center,  3200  Calif, 

HUEY  PICKET:  County  Courthouse  12th 
4 Fallon,  Oaklnad,  U am-2  pm 


L — TROUPfc  • Patelln* , Washington 
Square  Park,  2 pm,  -Ruzzante”,  Marina 
Green,  2 pm 

JAZZ  4 POETRY ; Pete  Welker  Sextet, 
Richmond  Branch  Library,  351-9th  Ave 
3-5  pm,  621-0068 

FREE  HUEY:  rally  4 barbeque,  w/Bobby 
Seale,  Kathleen  Cleaver;  Bobby  Hutton 
Memorial  Park  (de  Fremeryj  18th  4 
Adeline,  Oakland,  1 pm 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
glon  of  Honor,  3 pm 

PROVO  PARK  CONCERT:  rock  bands, 
1:30  pm,  Provo  Park,  Bkly 
BAND  CONCERT-  Ralph  Murray  conduc- 
ting, afternoon,  Golden  Gate  Park  music 
concourse 

FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  alto  moon 
on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut St 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8-10  pm 


WINE— TASTING:  Seawall,  1601  Sansomo 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE-  free  people  of 
Halght-Ashbury,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm 
SMOKE— IN  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hlp- 
plo  Hill,  Golden  Gale  Pk,  11  am,  bring 
yr  own  and  share 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center 
liwlght  4 McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 


MoKdAV 


AUGUST  26 

HUEY  PICKET;  County  Courthouse,  12th 
i Fallon,  Oakland,  II  am-2  pm.  spons 
Com  munlty  Mobilization  lor  Huey  Newlon 
PAINT-IN:  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint 
2-5  pm,  PotreroHUl  Neighborhood  House 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 


MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670 Dwight,  Bk- 
ly.  5:45  pm,  840-2403 
WORKSHOP:  American  Society,  Radical 
Critiques  & Utopian  Possibilities,  w/ 
Charles  Webel,  104  Barrows  Hall,  UC 
Bkly,  7:30  pm 
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AUGUST  27 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE:  class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  4 Con- 
necticut St.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  black  and 
whites 

DRAMA  4 PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP:  ba- 


sed on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  4 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year 
olds 

AUDITIONS:  male  4 female  opera  slng- 
ers,  21-35,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2-8579,  9pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight 
626-G976,  War  Resistor’s  League 
POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  class  w/J  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
thru  Aug  26,  863-9710,  8 pm 


BLACK  ART  NEEDED:  For  Black  Art 
Show  on  Brotherhood  Way,  Sept  8,  works 
will  be  offered  for  sale,  Alan  Undor- 
wood,  Neighborhood  Arts  Program,  165 
Grove  St,  SF  94102,  621-0068 
JAPANESE  WAX  DYEING:  exhibit  fca- 
lurlng  Yoshl  Taka  Kohrogl  4 Masae 
Kohrogl,  Far  East  Room,  Japan  Cultur- 
al 4 Trade  Center,  1737  Post,  567- 
3100.  10  am.  lo  7 pm,  thru  Aug  31 
NARffiSWirCHBQAflD:  24  hro  a day  for 
free  Info  regarding  Jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal 4 legal  aid.  Just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  4 SALVAGE 


COFFEEHOUSE: 


Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coffees, 
teas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  guitar 
whatever,  always  something  happening, 
7 pm-12,  Mon-  Thurs,  7 pm-3  am, 
Friday  4 Saturday,  Sun,  2 pm-12,  1827 
Son  Pablo,  2 blocks  north  of  University 
Bkly,  540-1761 

FREE  FOOD;  Free  Church,  2516  Durant 
St.  Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  0 pm,  spons  Balloon 
(except  Sunday) 

THINGMAKER:  blackllght  paintings  and 
sculptures,  Wed-Sin,  1-  5 pm,  eves, 
til  midnight,  18th  4 Dolores  (across 
from  Good  Karma) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Freo  coffee,  F D Maur- 
lce  House,  1246  Arguello,  7 pm,  500- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 

PUPPET  SHOW  DAILY:  Call  Free  City 
Puppets,  552-3209,  for  time  and  place 
SUMMER  GROUP  SHOW;  Galerla  Van 
dor  Voorl,  One  Jackson  Place,  033 
Battery,  through  August  31 
DRAFT  HELP;  Mon-Frl,  9 am  -5  pm 
Saturday  9 am-3  pm,  SF  State  College 
Hut  D.  1600  Holloway,  469-1686 
COMMITTEE;  Actor's  workshop,  Frl 
Sat,  Sun,  Tues,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee 
Theater 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune 
1924-25th  St,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Library,  draft  coun- 
sel, Four-o-nlne  llso,  Ecumenical  min- 
ister In  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
dally  noon  lo  midnight,  621-0553 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703 
Grove.  Gkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 
HELP;  Free  Info  on  housing,  crash 
pads,  free  services,  spons  Haight  De- 
fense group,  Haight  4 Clayton,  5-10  pm 
BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL-  Mon-Sat 
1373  Pago,  10-8,  803-8786 
VIETNAM  PAINTINGS:  SF  Art  Institute 
Peter  Saul,  one  man  show,  Mon-Sat, 
10-4.  Chestnut,  thru  Aug  29 
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JACKIE  NOMINATED ! 


Rebellion  at  Ft.Hood-p.2 
Chicago  Report-pp.  8-9 


In  a surprise  but  brilliant  stroke, 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
nominated  Jacqueline  Kennedy  for 
President  on  the  first  ballot  Tuesday 
night  with  an  overwhelming  1500  del- 
egate votes. 

The  unexpected  event  came  after 
Jesse  Unruh,  pragmatic  leader  of 
the  California  delegation  committed 
to  the  memory  of  the  revered  slain 
Robert  Kennedy,  nominated  his  bro- 
ther Edward  from  the  floor.  Edward, 
who  had  flown  into  the  armed  city  of 
Chicago  just  hours  before  from  Hyan- 
nis  Port,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Joan,  his  two  widowed  sisters-in-law, 
Jacqueline  and  Ethel,  and  his  bereaved 
mother  Rose,  got  up  to  decline  the  no- 
mination. 

“I  feel  I cannot  run,  ” the  last  of 
the  four  Kennedy  brothers  said  in 
solemn  tones,  ‘'but  I would  like  to 
propose  in  my  place  a name  you  all 

know,  a name  which  has  graced  Amer- 
ican politics  for  many  years,  someone 
more  familiar  with  the  White  House 

than  I...”  he  paused,  obviously  moved, 

“...Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy.”  After 
the  applause  died  down,  the  Senator 
concluded:  “We  Kennedys  can  never 
refuse  the  call  to  service,  no  matter 


hat  the  cost  to  ourselves.  America 
>eds  us.” 

The  nomination  of  Mrs.  Kennedy 
id  the  miraculous  effect  of  uniting 
party  which  had  been  torn  by  bick- 
ring  and  animosity  only  days  before. 
Unruh,  clearly  surprised  despite 
ls  efforts  to  appear  nonchalant,  re- 
larked,  “I  knew  it  would  be  worth  it 
3 stick  with  the  clan.”  Other  factions 
uickly  fell  into  line.  Lester  the  Ax 
fladdox  declared,  “I  bow  to  the  lovely 
ady.”  McCarthy  said,  “ I never 
eally  wanted  to  be  President.  My 
laughter  got  me  into  this.”  And  Hump 
he  Humph,  though  clearly  disappoint- 
ed, maintained  a noble  bearing  in  de- 
'eat:  “I've  never  been  a winner,”  he 

sighed.  “She's  more  attractive.”  Lyn- 
jon  Johnson,  arriving  hours  earlier, 
his  neck  draped  with  flowers  presen- 
ted by  the  Texas  delegation  in  honor 
of  his  birthday,  drawled,  “Ahm  so 
glad  to  be  leaving  the  Democratic 
Party  in  such  capable  little  hands. 
Now,  ahm  looking  forward  to  retir- 
ing to  mah  Texas  interests. 

The  delegates  disbanded  early  in 
a festive  mood,  confident  for  the  first 
time  since  they  entered  the  blood- 
stnr.kvards  surrounding  the 


International  Ampitheatre,  that  they 
had  found  THE  candidate  sure  to  beat 
Tricky  Dick  in  November.  Nixon  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment,  but  was 
reported  at  the  side  of  the  dying  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  seeking  advice. 

The  nomination  of  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  some  fortunate  side  effects.  The 
demonstrators  who  had  flocked  to  the 
Farty  City  were  too  stunned  even  to 
begin  their  familiar  rites  of  protest. 
An  unidentified  female  radical  de- 
parted from  her  prepared  text  at 
an  evening  rally  to  exclaim,  “This 
is  a great  day  for  women's  libera- 
tion!” 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  glib  and  gracious 
in  her  acceptance  speech,  declined  to 
say  who  her  running  mate  might  be. 
Dressed  in  a modest  navy  suit  with 
ruffled  sleeves  and  Nehru  collar, 
she  held  a brief  press  conference, 
during  which  she  spoke  to  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  publications  in  Span- 
ish, French,  German,  Russian,  Por- 
tueguese  and  Serbo-Croatian.  When 
questioned  by  an  English  reporter 
whether  Lord  Harleigh  would  be  her 
first  gentleman,  however,  the  new 
Democratic  standardbearer  blushed 
and  vigorously  denied  it. 
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altimeter/ 


virgo.  aug  22— sept  22. 
reliable  sources  within  the  b.p.d. 
said  that  there  are  an  average  of 
4 firebombings  a day  in  berkeley. 
main  targets  are  old  (to  be  demol- 
ished) or  new  (to  be  completed) 
unoccupied  buildings,  information 
is  kept  " secret " to  discourage  more 
of  the  same,  ounces  of  amazing 
light  brown  lebanese  hash  have  been 
going  for  low  prices  well  under 
$100.  kilos  of  grass  still  scarce 
but  much  superweed  is  rumored  to  be 
on  the  way.  reds  available  almost 
anywhere. 

Crime  Stopper's  Textbook- (since 
police  are  the  criminals... 
aluminum  tube,  opened  at  one  end, 
closed  at  one  end,  place  opened 
stick  in  tube,  place  blasting 
cap  in  stick,  put  in  about  20 
wooden  match  heads,  fasten  (alli- 
gator clips?)  to  pig  exhaust  pipe, 
anatomy:  which  is  located  next  to 
the  gas  tank,  which  is  connected  to 
the  shin  bone... 

— the  paranoid  prophet 


Mil  (AID 


43  Black  GI’s  Refuse 
Chicago  Riot  Duty 

donna  mickleson 

The  Army  isn’t  giving  out  much  information  on  troop 
movements  for  riot  control  in  Chicago,  but  one  thing 
is  certain.  When  the  First  Armored  Division  began 
rolling  into  the  convention  town  Sunday,  August  25th 

rer,raeP°H  dUty*  forty-‘hree  of  its  black  members 
remained  behind  at  Ft.  Hood,  Texas.  The  reason 

Z°Ten  t0n  thelr  assistant  commanding  officer  Col’ 
Joseph  G Carrowan,  was  that  ‘they  felt  they  were 
carrying  the  white  man's  burden." 

The  fori v- three  WATO  Ufhot  PAm  •»  1 ,->.  l 


• *•*»  V M1UI1  O l. 

The  forty-three  were  what  remained 
of  sixty  or  more  black  GI’s  who  had 
boiiun  an  all-night  demonstration  around 
midnight  Friday,  when  they  learned  their 
uiiil  was  Possibly  destined  for  Convention 

riot  control  duty.  Commanding  officer 
MaJ  Gen.  John  K.  Boles  was  able  to 
convince  at  least  seventeen  to  leave  the 
group  before  dawn,  but  when  reveille 
sounded  at  G am,  the  remaining  forty- 
three  refused  to  go  to  their  duty  stations 
, r®Porte  ^ Establishment 

Press  stories  have  taken  great  care  to 
stress  that  is  was  an  -orderly,  non- 
violent protest-,  and  officials  have  tried 
to  obscure  both  the  magnitude  of  the 
event  and  the  punitive  measures  taken 
with  a screen  of  euphemisms  and  Army 
doublethink  officialese.  (The  men  were 
not  arrested”  but  ‘escorted  to  the  Post 
Stockade  by  Military  Police'  when  they 
,0  <Uslxuid-  °°les  held  - an  hour 
*hat  'v,lth  ,he  men,  in  an  attempt 
to  disperse  them.  Court  martial  has  not 
been  mention^  but  ‘appropriate  discip- 
linary measures  will  be  taken.-  Col 

lcl^-M  Jf  ‘n  Monda>"s  Chron- 

lele,  Most  of  their  grievances  are 
typical  of  the  colored  race.  They  dls- 
cussed  )Such  things  as  unequal  oppo?- 

sources  In  KUleen  and  Chl- 
, u 8 little  differently.  According 

to  Jay  Lockard  and  Tom  Cleaver  staff 
members  of  the  Oleo  Strut  Coffee  House 

Strut  was  contacted  Saturday  by  repre 

Ule  men  who  Ead  demon- 
ic but  had  not  been  arres  J . 
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asked  the  coffee  house  staff  to  Issue 
a press  release,  presumably  because 
they  knew  the  Army  would  try  to  hush 
up  the  event,  and  widespread  press 
coverage  would  both  inform  the  public 
of  the  demonstrators1  stand  and  make 
it  harder  for  Post  officials  to  quietly 
punish  and  harrass  their  buddies  who 
were  still  being  held. 

Jay  then  scheduled  a press  conference 

storvVevvh0n  C1lcae0  teleWslon  with  the 
f tory . When  asked  whether  the  demon- 
stration— be  it  “riot"  or  ‘non- violent 

frn0meSL~™d  h*8"  0Tanlzed  by  people 
from  the  Oleo  Strut,  she  replied  that 
the  coffee  house  has  merely  created  an 
atmosphere  In  which  GI’s  feel  free  and 
know  that  If  they  decide  to  take  action 
°!eo  Strut  will  support  them. 

The  Army  and  local  Killeen  officials 

On  FrSv,naftt  566  “ 3 llftle  dlfferent!y.' 

J afternoon  KUleen  police  ar 
rested  five  Oleo  Strut  staff  members  on 

weror  y.,rUmped'Up  drue  charges— they 
22  hanT,ed  for  M ortenslbS  u,S 

SssSv%^=^ 

n a H hftSCheduled  ,0  n>’ “>  Chicago 
chased  » h?,  Md  had  already  pur- 
knowf  a J'  61;  0mclals  m^t  have 
stick  fa  P055635100  charge  would  never 

fig* 


Armored  Division  morale  and  readiness 
for  riot- control  duty. 

Soon  after  being  taken  to  the  Post 
Stockade  early  Saturday  morning,  the 
forty-three  men  were  transferred  to  a 
nearby  annex  In  order  to  segregate  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  Since 
that  time,  twenty- four  have  been  released 
into  the  custody  of  their  commanding 
officer,  Boles,  and  nineteen  are  still 
being  held.  Telephone  Inquiries  this 
morning  were  routed  to  Post  Public 
Information  Officer  Col  Carpenter,  who 
would  only  say  that  no  charges  have  yet 
been  filed  and  he  could  offer  “no  specu- 
lation until  the  outcome  of  a thorough 
Investigation  which  is  being  held.”  When 
pressed  on  the  exact  location  and  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  the  reason  some 
had  been  held  and  others  released  and 
whether  any  of  those  released  had  been 
sent  to  Chicago,  he  of  course  offered 
no  comment”. 

He’s  In  a tough  position  and  this  Isn’t 
the  first  time.  A recent  change  in  Post 
Commander  was  accompanied  by  rumors 

that  the  new  man  would  “clean  up  a 
mess-,  meaning  everything  from  the 
rampant  drug  scene  vividly  described 
in  syndicated  stories  by  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  of  the  Washington  Post,  through 
a small  but  militant  would-be  Cl  Union 
to,  of  course,  the  Oleo  Strut— which  they 

SEIZE* lhe  cause  of  a eood  part 

nr^!jng  by  Prece<1ent,  “no  comment" 
probably  means  the  post  brass  are  wait- 

inf  I?*  °rders  from  the  Pentagon  and 
for  the  public  flurry  to  pass  It’s  not 

and  the  L a summary  court  martial 


€»ti(5ranci$co 

® press  entries’ 

15  Lafavette  at  root  r-  . 


F“*uouuicm  oui  toe  privilege  of 
civilian  counsel  and  the  possibility  of 

major  press  coverage?  Not  exactly  a rosy 

prospect  for  the  Army,  which  of  course 
wants  to  quarantine  all  such  germs  of 
resistance  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
possible. 

Making  the  Army’s  job  even  harder 
will  be  Mike  Kennedy  of  the  New  York 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
who’ll  be  on  hand  to  Insure  that  the  men 
get  a first-rate  defense  and  that  the 
Issues  are  .not  obscured.  Kennedy  is 
probably  the  most  knowledgeable  civilian 
lawyer  In  the  country  on  the  Universal 
Code  of  Military  Justice  and  Gi  rights 
and  devotes  most  of  his  practice  to  suet 
cases.  And  In  Chicago,  WALLPOSTER, 
the  Ramparts  convention  dally  paper,  has 
picked  up  the  story  and  is  also  making 
poster  about  It. 

Meantime  the  nineteen  men  are  still 
in  the  Stockade,  essentially  incommuni- 
cado, and  Josh  Gould  awaits  his  hearing 
back  In  the  Bell  County  jail. 

Maybe  Ft.  Hood  and  Killeen  officials 
really  believe  that  with  nineteen  demon- 
strators being  held  in  Isolation  and  Gould 
on  Ice,  their  Chicago  headaches  ar 
over.  But  a lot  of  other  First  Armored 
Division  men — many  of  them  black- 
are  already  up  at  the  Great  Lake 
Naval  Training  Center,  awaiting  order 
in  the  event  of  a real  outburst  Inside 
garrison  Chicago.  Perhaps  some  of  Ui 
twenty- four  released  from  the  Stockade 
are  among  them.  But  even  If  they're 
not,  who  can  say  whether  these  men  will 
draw  their  bayonets  on  ‘rioting"  blaci 
brothers  if  ordered  to  do  so?  Most  of 
them  grew  up  in  the  ghettoes  and  have 
been  to  “Nam".  They  know  the  score 
and  they  don’t  like  it,  If  Saturday  nigh 
was  any  Indication,  they  may  bo  readier 
than  anyone  guessed  to  carry  the' 
feelings  into  action — or  If  you  prefe 
remove  their  bodies  from  the  line.  The 
wouldn't  need  an  ‘outside  agitator', 
would  be  every  man  for  himself. 
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PANTHERS  DENOUNCE  EVERYTHING 
AT  LATEST  FREE  HUEY  RALLY 


California 

PFP.. 


Rubin  Scrapped 
Oglesby  Tapped 


wayne  colllns 


Several  thousand  people  came  to  the 
,rree  Huey  Rally  In  Oakland’s  Bobby 
Hutton  Memorial  Park  (formerly  De 
rrpmery)  Sunday.  A dozen  or  more 
oeople  spoke,  ranging  from  the  YSA 
New  York’s  Up  Against  the  Wall 
Mother  Fuckers,  an  SDS  grouplet. 

As  soon  as  the  few  white  speakers 
finished,  Bobby  Seale  set  about  the 
business  at  hand  - whipping  his  party 
into  shape  for  the  end  of  the  Newton 
trial  and  the  upcoming  elections. 

Seale  blasted  the  Judge  in  the  New- 
ton case  for  allowing  all  prosecution 
witnesses  to  testify  before  the  Jury, 
while  banning  six  of  Defense  Attorney 
Charles  Garry's;  hit  “bootlickers’’  like 
John  George  and  Willie  Brown;  damned 
the  police  and  Uncle  Sam  - “a  freak 
pervert  show  pig";  and  came  down  hard 


on  McCarthy. 

Next  a sister  got  up  and  talked  about 
• p Power."  It  wasn’t  clear  what  she 
meant  at  first.  It  soon  became  so.  She 
was  calling  on  black  sisters  to  refuse 
black  men  until  they  became  revolution- 
aries. The  message  carried,  or  seemed 


I t0 

Then  came  the  star  of  the  show,  El- 
I d ridge  Cleaver.  Salutations  - different 
I kinds  of  power  to  different  kinds  of 
I people.  Then  the  substance.  Cleaver 
I frankly  admitted  that  things  were  not 
I working  “smoothly”  between  himself  and 
I the  PFP. 

“I  have  always  said  before  the  nom- 
I ination  that  I would  run  my  own  cam- 
I palgn We  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
I trolled  by  any  cliques,  pigs  or  parole 
I officers.  We  won’t  think  twice  and  we 
I won't  look  back.”  The  references  were 
I clearly  to  the  opposition  of  PFP  to 
I Jerry  Rubin  - Cleaver's  pick  for  VP. 

‘He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against 
I me."  That  Is  not  what  Cleaver  said, 
I but  It  seemed  what  he  meant.  Earlier, 
I a speaker  from  Up  Against  the  Wall 
I Mother  Fuckers  blasted  Rubin  as  be- 
I Ing  the  “far  right  wing  of  the  cultural 
I revolution."  Cleaver  didn’t  care.  The 
I cultural  revolution  in  the  white  commun- 
I ity  was  ‘to  the  left  of  the  political 
I movement  in  this  country.”  As  if  to 
I demonstrate  his  point,  Cleaver  declared 
I that  “political  power  grows  out  of  the 
I lips  of  a pussy.” 

Presumably  it  still  grows  out  of  the 
I barrel  of  a gun  as  well. 

It  was  a crucial  issue  for  PFP. 

I Whether  or  not  Cleaver  was  going  to 
I go  along  with  California  PFP’s  rejec- 
| tlon  of  Rubin  in  favor  of  Carl  Oglesby 
I was  unclear.  Some  political  activists 
| in  PFP  thought  disaster  had  struck. 

One  of  the  reasons  Cleaver  beat 
I Gregory  for  the  nomination  was  that 
I people  expected  him  not  to  do  precisely 
what  he  did.  For  many  PFP  activists 
l leaver  seemed  to  stand  for  what  they 
opposed  in  Gregory  - an  uncontrollable 
candidate  who  would  run  his  own  show 
Instead  of  being  bound  by  the  party.  Whe- 
ther things  are.  as  serious  as  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  tem- 
pers win  cool  somewhat. 

Carmichael  was  next.  Whether  a con- 
i scious  parallel  to  Lenin  was  on  his  mind 
or  not  doesn’t  matter.  That  was  the  role 
he  played,  raising  the  consciousness  of 
'he  masses.  “There  are  seVeral  things 
| we  have  to  talk  about  today.”  Several  - 
racism,  imperialism,  capitalism,  soci- 
alism, communism,  the  “three  stages  of 
revolution,"  guerrilla  warfare,  etc. 

“We  are  fighting  against  racism  and 
we  are  fighting  against  capitalism  or 
mperiallsm  which  is  the  highest  stage 
o capitalism.  The  government  of  the 
hited  States  of  America  is  racist  and 
mperlallst;  therefore  we  are  fighting 
against  the  government  of  the  United 
-tates  of  America.*  Carmichael  then 
ent  on  to  give  the  standard  definl- 
dons  of  each. 

After  that  he  proceeded  to  denounce 
black  militants,  “there  are  lots  of  black 
militants  running  around  this  country, 
and  very  few  black  revolutionaries." 
lilltants  want  to  be  co-opted,  revolu- 
lonarles  don’t,  according  to  Carmlch- 
. ■ ®'ack  capitalism  came  under  scath- 
hg  fire  as  well,  in  a way  that  made  many 
steners  think  Carmichael  had  changed 

llne  from  his  speech  at  Oakland 
auditorium  earlier  this  year. 

Ttlen  Stokely  ran  down  the  stages  of 
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revolution.  First  people  revolt  against 
the  symbols  of  their  oppression  - white 
shopkeepers;  then  against  the  tools  of 
oppression  - the  pigs;  then  against 
the  oppressive  class  itself.  In  Itself, 
this  did  not  mean  revolution  - revolu- 


tion occurs  after  the  seizing  of  power, 
when  oppressed  people  tear  down  the 
old  system  and  build  something  new. 
For  Carmichael,  guerrilla  war  is  the 
way  to  state  power. 

photo:  wendy  cadden 


rlc  hyland 

The  first  official  (read:  legal)  state 
convention  of  the  Peace  & Freedom  Par- 
ty occured  last  Saturday  in  Sacramento. 

It  was  to  take  place  in  a laundromat  or 
a men's  room,  but  betwixt  thought  and 
deed  someone  got  carried  away  and 
demanded  equal  time  with  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  State  capltol  building.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Frank  Jordan  (Republican) 
put  the  kabotch  on  that  notion  an  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  drama  depar- 
tment of  Sacramento  State  College. 

Drama  there  wasn’t.  The  main  order 
of  business  on  the  agenda  was  the  selec- 
tion of  a vice  presidential  candidate. 
Eldridge  Cleaver,  who  personally  wanted 
to  push  for  Jerry  Rubin,  had  to  be  In  Ne- 
braska for  their  convention,  at  which  750 
registered  voters  were  required  to  qual- 
ify the  party.  In  his  stead  at  Sacramento, 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Rubin  cau- 
cus - all  eleven  strong  - practiced  their 
futility,  as  Eldridge  had  at  the  national 
convention  In  Ann  Arbor. 

The  fight  between  the  right  and  left 
wing  of  the  Party  which  had  been  evident 
at  both  north  and  south  nominating  con- 
ventions and  at  the  national  convention, 
was  again  apparent.  Professorr  arrell 
Broslawskl  of  San  Fernando  State  Coll- 
ege, was  the  choice  of  the  recently  dis- 
appointed Gregory  supporters.  The  left 
wing  was  spilt  along  ISC/Radlcal  Caucus 
lines  - the  ISC  and  a few  independent 
SDSers  being  for  Carl  Oglesby  and  the 
Radical  Caucus  holding  out  for  their  na- 
tional convention  choice,  Peggy  Terry  of 
JOIN  in  Chicago. 

A storybook  Jew  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (what  else  can  you  call  a man 
named  Hymle  Kaplan?)  of  whom  nobody 
had  ever  heard  was  nominated  by  - don’t 
guess  - Hymle  Kaplan.  Brian  Heron  of 
San  Francisco  was  also  nominated  on  the 
basis  of  the  perspective  that  the  vice 
presidential'  candidate  should  be  primar- 
ily an  organizer. 


Oleo  Strut  Busted 


The  Express-Times  learned  Monday, 
that  Josh  Gould’s  arrest  was  only  the 
first  step  in  a major  move  by  Killeen 
officials  to  do  away  with  the  Oleo  Strut 
coffee  house  once  and  for  all.  As  of 
Monday  afternoon,  some  twenty  people — 
civilian  and  GI  habitues  of  the  Oleo 
Strut — have  been  arrested  and  are  being 
held  on  an  array  of  local,  state  and 
Federal  charges  related  to  possessing 
and  dealing  In  drugs.  This  in  addition 
to  charges  still  pending  against  four 
other  staff  members  arrested  with  Gould 
and  now  out  on  ball.  (See  story,  facing 
page)  Furthermore,  Oleo  Strut  staff 
members  await  possible  legal  action 
against  the  coffee  house  Itself. 

An  attempt  to  close  the  coffee  house, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  drugs,  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  the  staff.  They’ve  known 


Grcgory-L  anc  T icket 

Pennsylvania  Peace  and  Freedom,  the 
largest  state  to  get  Dick  Gregory  on  the 
ballot,  has  chosen  Mark  Lane  as  vice 
presidential  candidate.  Several  other 
states  are  expected  to  follow  suit:  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  New  York  Freedom 
and  Peace  (which  was  not  seated  at 
the  national  PFP  Convention),  Utah  and 
Minnesota.  Originally  the  running  mate 
had  been  Dr.  Spock,  but  he  declined. 

DEFEND 

DRUMMOND 

Lincoln  Drummond,  arrested  during 
the  Berkeley  riot  on  charges  of  pos- 
sessing firebombs,  is  completing  his 
8th  week  in  jail.  He  is  being  held  on 
$10,000  ball  in  Greystone  Compound  at 
santa  Rita. 

People  wishing  to  contribute  to  Drum- 
mond’s bail  fund  should  get  in  touch  witi! 
his  wife,  Sheila,  at  653-7044.  Checks  may 
be  mailed  to  3815  Ruby  St.,  Oakland. 

Sheila  Drummond  Is  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a benefit  of  some  sort.  She  knows 
nothing  about  putting  one  on,  however,  and 
needs  help.  Anyone  who  can  contribute 
their  services  should  caU  Sheila. 


for  months  that  the  Army,  which  lacks 
civilian  jurisdiction,  would  work  in  con- 
junction with  local  officials  to  make  the 
Oleo  Strut  a scapegoat  when  they  began 
to  feel  really  threatened  by  the  sense 
of  community  and  support  It  has  pro- 
vided GI's.  It’s  simply  good  public  rela- 
tions and  tactics  for  them  to  tie  their 
action  to  drugs,  even  though  they  know 
the  drug  scene  in  Killeen  and  at  Ft. 
Hood  was  rampant  long  before  Oleo 
Strut  opened  and  that  the  coffee  house 
has  taken  great  pains  not  to  foster  drug 
traffic. 

With  adequate  defense  and  appeals  and 
national  press  coverage,  both  the  people 
and  the  coffee  house  can  be  saved. 
Many  of  the  charges  are  spurious,  and  a 
nationally-publicized  trial  might  shed 
further  light  on  a lot  of  things  the  Army 
would  rather  not  have  known,  such  as 
sagging  GI  morale  and  almost  universal 
drug  use  at  the  Post.  But  of  course,  It 
takes  money  for  bail  and  lawyers.  An 
emergency  “Oleo  Strut  Defense  Fund" 
has  been  established  and  yes,  even  in 
this  year  of  a hundred  other  appeals,  you 
are  urged  to  send  contributions.  The 
significance  of  this  outpost,  so  threaten- 
ing to  the  Army  and  so  valuable  to  GI’s 
who  oppose  the  War  and  desperately  need 
a sense  of  community,  shouldn't  have  to 
be  stressed. 

You  can  address  all  contributions 
and/or  fund  raising  ideas  to:  The  Oleo 
Strut  Defense  Fund,  373  Green  St.,  San 
Francisco  94133.  Or  for  further  Infor- 
mation call  Donna  Mickleson,  434-1619. 


Weekly  Huey  News 

PEACE  & FREEDOM  of  San  Francisco 
has  called  for  a mass  membership  meet- 
ing at  55  Colton  Street  on  the  evening 
that  the  verdict  Is  announced  in  the 
Huey  Newton  trial.  If  it  Is  a not  guilty 
verdict  or  a hung  jury  a victory  cele- 
bration will  be  planned;  If  the  verdict 
is  guilty,  an  appropriate  street  demon- 
stration will  be  planned.  In  either  case. 
Peace  d Freedom  asks  that  all  its  mem- 
bers and  other  interested  persons  attend 
the  meeting. 


Before  the  balloting  began,  Heron’s 
name  was  withdrawn.  Hymle  was  out 
after  the  first  ballot,  and  Rubin  after 
the  second.  After  Peggy  Terry  was 
dropped  on  the  third,  then  the  Radical 
Caucus  united  with  the  ISC  to  nominate 
Oglesby  as  a contingency  candidate,  the 
contingency  being  that  the  National  In- 
terim Council  of  SDS  must  approve 
the  Oglesby  candidacy.  If  NIC  has  not 
approved  by  9 am  Tuesday,  Sept.  3, 
then  the  candidate  in  California  is  Peg- 
gy Terry. 

The  next  Item  of  business  was  the 
election  of  the  new  State  chairman.  Jack 
Weinberg  of  the  ISC  was  elected  because 
he  was  supported  by  the  Radical  Caucus 
as  well  as  the  ISC.  The  rationale  of  the 
Radical  Caucus  - which  they  will,  I pre- 
dict, live  to  regret  - was  “Apparat  to 
the  apparatchik,"  which,  loosely  trans- 
lated, means,  give  the  bureaucracy  to 
the  bureaucrats. 

After  the  election  the  policy  statement 
to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  the  PFP  platform  was  discussed.  Bob 
Clark,  a semi-lunatic  from  Los  Angeles, 
who  spoke  against  certifying  Cleaver  as 
the  Presidential  candidate,  challenged 
the  validity  of  the  policy  statements  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  local  clubs 
throughout  the  state  following  the  Rich- 
mond Convention.  His  reasons  were 
never  clear  to  me,  other  than  the  fact 
that  he  didn’t  feel  they  represented  the 
"wlU  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  registrants  of  the  Party,"  - though 
how  he  became  privileged  with  this  in- 
formation Is  anyone’s  guess.  Nobody 
else  could  guess,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  to  vote  against  certifying  the  policy 
statement. 

The  Peace  & Freedom  Party  will 
survive  and  will  flourish,  but  only  be- 
cause history  is  moving  against  the 
United  States  government  and  the  social 
system  which  It  represents.  If  some  white 
leaders  do  not  arise  and  develop  an  anal- 
ysis which  articulates  the  demands  of  the 
white  community,  then  we  are  all  in  ser- 
ious trouble.  I only  hope  that  the  para- 
noia against  assuming  “leadership”  In 
the  Party  will  soon  disappear  and  indiv- 
iduals will  begin  to  challenge  the  ruling 
elements  of  this  society  by  speaking  up 
and  rallying  real  live  people  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

We  should  try  to  survive  because  of 
ourselves  instead  of  in  spite  of  ourselves. 


~D  A rur  'i 


Welfare  Sit-In 


marjorle  helns 

Welfare  bared  Its  ugly  white  bureau- 
cratic ass  last  week  when  It  suspended 
21  participants  In  an  August  20  sit-in 
protesting  the  mistreatment  of  Com- 
munity Workers  by  the  Social  Service 
Department.  The  five  black  Community 
Workers  were  hired  In  November  to 
serve  asilalsons  between  the  Department 
and  its  clients.  Community  Worker,  Job 
code  9971,  was  described  In  Bureaucrese 
(If  you  can  read  this  in  one  breath, 
you're  good)  as  follows: 

"Under  Immediate  supervision,  works 
as  a member  of  a Social  Services  team 
in  bringing  a unified  point  of  view  to 
the  promotion  and  utilization  of  com- 
munity services;  assists  In  developing 
communication  between  agency  staffs, 
recipients  and  potential  recipients  to 
acquaint  Individuals  and  groups  with 
available  community  resources  and  ser- 
vices; and  performs  related  duties  as 
required.” 

The  salary  of  Job  Code  9971  was  to 
be  paid  85%  by  the  federal  government 
and  15%  by  the  city.  But  the  city  has 
been  hedging;  Community  Workers  have 
no  Job  security,  and  federal  funds  end 
August  31.  And,  of  course,  all  that  liaison 
talk  turned  out  to  be  bullshit:  the  Com- 
munity Workers  became  glorified  clerks, 
performing  shltwork  that  even  the  Case- 
workers didn't  want  to  touch. 

The  Social  Service  Employees  Union 
sponsored  a sit-in  at  the  General  Mana- 
ger's office  on  Tuesday,  August  20.  The 
paranoic  Department,  perhaps  confusing 
Itself  with  the  Army,  issued  5 or  10  day 
suspensions,  without  prior  hearings,  to 
19  Social  Workers  and  two  Community 
Workers,  accusing  them  of  ‘Insubordin- 
ation and  Inattention  to  duties."  The 
suspended  workers  have  attempted  with- 
out success  to  have  hearings  on  their 
case. 

The  odd  thing  about  this  bit  of  welfare 
state  despotism  Is  that  the  hassle  seems 
no  more  than  a dispute  between  liberal 
bureaucrats  and  conservative  bureau- 
crats. The  Inspiring  prose  of  the  SSEU 
news  bulletin  Is  almost  Indistinguishable 
from  that  of  Department  memos.  Dig 
the  following: 

"We  (Community  Workers)  have  not 
even  been  given  the  opportunity  to  fully 
utilize  our  community  skills  through 
Informing  the  underprivileged  commun- 
ity areas  of  all  social  service  benefits 
available  In  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  that  would  enable  family  sta- 
bility within  the  ghetto.” 

Nobody  can  blame  the  Community  and 
Social  Workers  for  wanting  their  money 
and  Job  security,  but  why  do  they  want 
their  Jobs?  The  suspended  workers,  the 
SSEU  bulletin  tells  us,  are  planning  to 
continue  working  without  pay  If  neces- 
sary, at  least  until  hearings  are  held. 

They  ‘plan  to  report  for  duty.. .Monday, 
but  to  leave  Immediately  If  ordered  to 
do  so." 


LNS  Gets  Vicious 


The  San  Francisco  Newsreel  Is  hold- 
ing a benefit,  "Evening  of  Cuban  Films  - 
on  Friday,  Aug.  30  at  the  Committee 
Theatre,  836  Montgomery  St.  The  films 
"Hanoi  13,"  "Che,"  and  "Colombian  Cu-’ 
errlllas,"  will  be  shown  at  8 & io  pm 
admission  $1.50, 

Newsreel  will  use  the  proceeds  to  pur- 
chase equipment  and  to  complete  films 
on  the  Panthers,  Berkeley  and  the  S F 
State  sit-ins. 
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Liberation  News  Service,  the  national 
underground  wire  service  started  not 
quite  a year  ago  by  Marshall  Bloom  and 
Ray  Mungo,  has  been  Involved  In  fierce 
internal  struggles  that  culminated  last 
week  In  a split,  with  two  groups  now 
sending  out  stories  under  the  LNS  byline. 

LNS  was  originally  based  In  Washing- 
ton, but  the  national  headquarters  was 
moved  to  New  York  a few  weeks  ago. 
Bloom  decided  the  New  York  group  was 
too  SDS  oriented,  and  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  staged  a raid  on  the  offices, 
removing  all  equipment,  flies,  money 
and  pertinent  data  to  a farm  he  had 
secretly  purchased  In  Massachusetts 
with  LNS  funds. 

The  New  York  staff  claims  that  Bloom, 
with  the  collusion  of  Steve  Diamond,  em- 
bezzled the  money.  This  claim  seems 
rather  far-fetched  since  the  money  set- 
ting up  LNS  was  Bloom’s,  and  corporate 
control  Is  In  his  name. 

However,  Bloom’s  explanation  of  hls 
reasons  for  not  telling  the  New  York 
staff  he  was  moving  the  office  seem  just 
as  Indefensible.  He  says  he  knew  they 
would  oppose  the  move,  so  he  simply 
decided  not  to  tell  them. 

When  the  New  York  staff  came  to  work 
and  found  the  office  moved  out  from  under 
them  they  did  some  detective  work  and 
decided  to  raid  the  farm.  About  thirty 
staff  members  and  friends  drove  to 
Massachusetts  and  confronted  Bloom  and 
the  twelve  LNS  staffers  living  with  him 
on  the  farm.  Reports  vary  on  the  degree 
of  violence  but  both  sides  agree  that 
Bloom  was  slapped  around  and  hls  nose 
bloodied.  Others  of  the  farm  staff  were 
intimidated  and  Diamond  signed  over  a 
$6000  cashier's  check,  which  had  been 
raised  at  a benefit  showing  of  the  Beatle's 
“Magical  Mystery  Tour”. 

About  4 am,  he  New  York  group  found 
out  the  press  was  at  a nearby  farm  and 
phoned  asking  for  it.  The  owners  of  the 


farm  asked  to  speak  to  Bloom.  The  New 
York  staff  apparently  thought  Bloom 
would  give  an  okay  and  put  him  on  the 
phone.  He  told  the  people  with  the  press 
not  to  give  it  to  anyone  and  If  anyone 
came  to  bother  them  to  call  the  cops. 

At  this  point  the  New  York  group 
decided  to  leave,  taking  with  them  as 
many  of  the  LNS  flies  and  papers  as 
they  could  find. 

After  they  left  Bloom  filed  charges  of 
kidnapping  against  13  of  them.  Kidnapping 
is  punishable  by  death  in  Massachusetts. 
Bloom  also  had  the  New  York  bank  ac- 
count frozen,  which  meant  that  the  $6000 
check,  which  had  been  made  payable  to 
Liberation  News  Service,  was  also  fro- 
zen. The  New  York  staff  decided  to  file 
counter  charges  of  embezzlement. 

Two  LNS  packets  arrived  at  the  Ex- 
press Times  office  last  week.  The 
Massachusetts  pack  extolled  the  virtues 
of  developing  the  family  concept  in  the 
country  and  getting  away  from  the  evil 
Influences  of  the  city  and  factionalism. 
The  New  York  pack  accused  Bloom  of 
being  an  impossible  tyrant  who  doesn’t 
believe  In  democracy.  No  one  is  really 
sure  what's  going  on  back  there  but 
it's  obvious  both  groups  lost  their  heads. 
Unfortunately,  this  looks  like  a Movement 
squabble  which  will  wind  up  being  settled 
in  the  courts. 


Photo  by  Jeffrey  blankfort 


IKE  PUDENDA  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  CONTENDER 


Family  Radio 


Family  Radio  Is  taking  over  the  talk 
show  of  Van  Arqberg  this  week.  From 
7-9  pm  on  KNEW.  910  am,  Travus  T. 
Hlpp  will  be  presiding  over  a show 
with  a normal  audience  of  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  middle-aged  matrons 
and  off-duty  butchers. 

“This  Is  a chance  to  tell  our  side 
of  the  story”,  said  Travus,  whose  voice 
some  of  you  may  recognize,  "and  any- 
one who  wants  to  rap  and  lay  his  story 
on  these  people  is  Invited  to  call  In. 
We  think  tills  Is  an  Important  oppor- 
tunity and  hope  the  community  will 
take  advantage  of  It.” 


davld  malrowitz 

Walking  through  Brighton  (England), 
seaside  resort  of  Graham  Greene  gang- 
sters and  tourist-trap  fame,  I chanced 
upon  a new  Poetry  Magazine  curiously- 
called  RONALD  REAGAN. 

Most  of  the  book,  emanatlngfrom  Lon- 
don, has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Hls 
Honor,  but  a good  deal  of  it  seems  to 
put  Ronnie  forth  as  a great  pop- culture 
anti-hero  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
British.  Aside  from  the  arresting  name, 
there  Is  a picture,  looking  like  something 
out  of  a 1940  National  Geographic,  of  RR 
on  a horse,  leaping  over  a hurdle.  The 
headline  reads:  HORSES  ARE  MY  HOBBY 
SAYS  RONALD  REAGAN — “Someone 
once  said  that  every  man  should  have  a 
hobby  which  Involved  a certain  amount 
of  physical  risk.  If  this  is  correct, 
then  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
such  a hobby— as  a long  list  of  wine 
purchases  will  bear  witness.  Briefly 
the  hobby  is  horses." 


Chinese  Establishment 
Strangles  the  Ghetto 


Do  the  stirrings  of  protest  In  China- 
town mean  the  beginning  of  a movement 
analagous  to  Black  Power?  Some  people 
think  so.  Even  the  Express  Times  got 
sucked  In:  "Chinatown  Has  Soul,”  read 
the  headline  in  our  last  issue. 

But  It  ain't  so.  A§  Lang  Chi  Wang, 
Berkeley  graduate  student  and  a lea- 
der of  the  new  movement,  says,  China- 
town is  more  like  a Jewish  ghetto  than 
any  other.  The  Jewish  religious  ties 
and  persecution  complex  are  not  so 
strong,  but  the  Chinese  do  share  with 
the  Jews  the  same  faith  in  their  cul- 
ture and  dignity,  the  same  tight  famll- 
y loyalties,  the  same  Immense  personal 
pride  that  keeps  them  away  from  welfare 
or  community  organization. 

Wang  explains:  “Community  organizing 
along  Altnsky  lines  needs  grass  roots 
support.  People  must  have  political  soph- 
feeUng  ChJnese  have  no  community 

There's  another  factor.  The  main 
oppressors  of  the  people  in  Chinatown 
are  the  people  in  Chinatown.  Not  Whl- 
tey.  Not  the  government.  "The  Chinese 
people  are  very  selfish,"  says  Wang. 
They  consider  the  poorer  ones  beasts 
a*  best-The  Chinese  have 
a reputation  that  we  take  care  of  our 

are  wum  7 The  on»  close  ties 

are  within  families. 


Groups  like  the  Bay  Area  Students 
for  Chinese  Assistance,  who  are  gath- 
ering information  and  publishing  a news- 
letter on  the  problems  of  Chinatown  or 
the  more  militant  ICSA  (Intercollegiate 
Chinese  Students  for  Social  Action),  SF 
State  students  who  have  made  demands 
for  more  recreation,  job  counseling  and 
senior  citizen  centers  , may  well  get 
some  minor  concessions  from  the  gov- 
ernment. But  they  have  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  their  own  Chinese  Estab- 
lishment before  they  can  hope  for  real 
change  in  the  ghetto  conditions. 

Those  conditions  include  8,000  immi- 
grants a year,  mostly  from  Hong  Kong 
arriving  in  what  they  call  the  “land  of 
the  golden  mountain,"  only  to  find  the 
mountain  filled  with  rats,  bugs  and  shit. 
Population  density  second  only  to  Har- 
lem. Overcrowded  schools  with  severe 
anguage  problems,  and  only  about  20 
bilingual  teachers.  Higher  rates  of  tu- 
berculosis and  suicide  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  city.  Wages  as  low  as  55? 
per  hour,  paid  by  Chinese  to  Chinese 
The  wU1  remain  its  dismal 

self  - glittering  tourist  shops  below 
sordid  overcrowded  rooms  above  - 
“J  " the  Power  structure  begins  to 
change.  That  structure  is 


very 

continued  on  page  13 


Then  there  is  the  cut-out  Ronnie 
Doll  on  the  back  page,  complete  with 
four  changes  of  dress  to  fit  the  styles 
of  motoring,  sportswear,  majorette,  sen- 
ior citizen.  The  Ronnie  Doll  stands 
naked  and  smiling  like  some  Idiot -pup- 
pet out  of  Nancy  Nurse. 

I suspect  the  inspiration  for  the  maga- 
zine comes  from  a now-legendary  prose- 
piece  by  science  fiction  writer  J G. 
Ballard,  called  “Why  I Want  to  Fuck 
Ronald  Reagan".  The  Unicorn  Book- 
shop in  Brighton  brought  It  out  as  a 
pamphlet  several  months  ago  and  has 
since  been  busted  for  it.  It  has  reap- 
peared In  IT  (International  Times,  a 
London  underground  paper)  and  also 
the  magazine  bearing  the  name  of  the 
fuckee. 

The  piece  itself  is  an  incredible  sci- 
ence fiction  atrocity  psychosis  analogue, 
with  RR  standing  as  the  apex  of  erotic 
neuro-fantasies.  It  is  divided  Into  six 
clinical  segments,  each  describing  a 
series  of  erotic  tests  carried  out  with 
victims  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  social 
murder  fantasies.  This  legend  unites 
the  various  tests:  “During  these  assas- 
sination fantasies  Tallis  became  In- 
creasingly obsessed  with  the  Pudenda 
of  the  presidential  contender.  Mediated 
to  him  by  a thousand  television  screens 
the  motion-picture  studies  of  Ronald 
Reagan  created  a scenario  of  the  con- 
ceptual orgasm.  A unique  ontology  of 
violence  and  disaster.” 

We  begin  with  a description  of  simu- 
lated auto-disasters  In  which  patients 
suffering  from  terminal  paresis  are 
made  to  place  a replica  of  RR’s  head 
on  that  of  the  disaster  victim.  In  82 
of  the  cases,  fantasies  of  anal-sadism 
were  discovered.  Next  an  audience  of 
spastic  children  become  obsessed  with 
the  homo-eroticism  evinced  by  watching 
the  tongue  of  RR  operate  in  campaign 
speeches. 

Next  comes:  "Incidence  of  orgasms 
in  fantasies  of  sexual  intercourse  with 
Ronald  Reagan.  Patients  were  provided 
with  assembly  kit  photographs  of  sexual 
partners  during  Intercourse.  I"  each 
case,  Reagan's  face  was  superimposed 
upon  the  original  partner.  Vaginal  inter- 
course with  ‘Reagan’  proved  uniformly 
disappointing,  producing  orgasm  in  - 
of  subjects.  Axilliary,  buccal,  navel, 
oral  and  orbital  modes  produced  proxi- 
mal erections.  The  preferred  mode  of 
entry  overwhelmingly  proved  to  te  the 
rectal.  After  a preliminary  course  in 
anatomy  it  was  found  that  caecum  arid 
transverse  colon  also  provided  excel- 
lent sites  for  excitation.  In  an  extreme 
12%  of  cases.  •*""s  01 


the  simulated  anus 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  T1V  - 


Nonexistent  SNCC  - Panther  Merger  Dies 


jullus  lester 

/rmrdlan/LNS  - Mass  ) When  it  became 
gJJiJ  this  past  spring  that  SNCC  and  the 
Panthers  had  "merged,"  the  news  was 
reeled  with  much  excitement.  It  was  the 
most  logical  move  that  could  have  been 
made  to  strengthen  the  black  movement. 
SNCC  was  the  one  organization  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  Ideology  of  the  black 
radical  movement.  The  Panthers  were 
the  one  organization  working  to  concre- 
tize that  Ideology  in  the  ghetto. 

With  the  coming  together  of  SNCC 
and  the  Panthers,  the  talk  of  black  unity 
became  more  than  talk.  A merger  be- 
tween the  two  laid  the  basis  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a national  black  radical  organi- 
zation at  a time  when  the  black  commun- 
ity most  needed  it.  A merger  such  as 
that  seemed  to  mark  a new  maturity 
on  the  part  of  the  black  movement.  That 
“merger”  existed,  however,  more  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  about  it  than 
anywhere  else. 


Earlier  this  month,  SNCC  informed 
the  Panthers  that  the  SNCC  central  com- 
mittee had  voted  to  terminate  the  “mer- 
ger" on  the  grounds  that  it  had  been  made 
by  individuals  inside  SNCC  rather  than 
the  organization  as  a whole  and  that  the 
exact  nature  and  mechanics  of  the  merger 
had  never  been  fully  discussed.  (SNCC's 
Rap  Brown  and  James  Forman,  who  had 
been  elected  minister  of  justice  and  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Panthers. 
Stokely  Carmichael,  Panther  prime  min- 
ister, who  was  recently  fired  by  SNCC, 
will  probably  work  full  time  for  the  Pan- 
thers now.)  These  were  SNCC’s  official 
reasons  for  terminating  the  “merger," 
but  these  were  mere  technicalities.  The 
actuality  is  that  no  functional  merger 
between  the  two  organizations  ever  ex- 
isted and  the  possibility  of  there  being 
one  was  remote  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  talk  of  any  kind  of  merger 
began  last  winter  when  SNCC’s  James 
Forman  returned  from  a visit  to  the  Bay 
Area  with  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between 


the  Panthers  and  SNCC.  People  in  SNCC 
were  cool  to  the  idea,  because  they  knew 
very  little  about  the  Panthers.  Stokely 
Carmichael  had  been  drafted  by  the  Pan- 
thers for  one  of  their  cabinet  positions  in 
1967.  There  was  some  feeling  in  SNCC 
that  the  move  to  draft  Carmichael  should 
have  come  through  the  organization’s 
central  committee  and  not  directly  to 
Stokely,  as  Stokely  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  organization,  not  only  a public 
figure.  Stokely  and  SNCC  could  not  be 
separated,  many  in  SNCC  felt.  Car- 
michael accepted  the  position  with  the 
Black  Panthers.  A few  In  SNCC  felt  this 
was  a tactical  error.  The  Panthers,  then 
a young  and  virtually  unknown  organiza- 
tion nationally,  might  be  trying  to  use 
Stokely  to  build  themselves.  SNCC,  how- 
ever, did  nothing  to  prevent  Carmichael 
from  joining  the  Panthers. 

SNCC,  which  has  always  lacked  the 
ability  to  discipline  its  members,  did 
nothing,  either,  to  stop  Forman  from 
making  an  alliance  with  the  Panthers. 


CLEAVER 

SAYS 

SNCC 

ALLIANCE 

“DEFINITELY 

OFF” 


robert  1.  alien 


(Guardlan/LNS  - Mass.)  Black  Panther 
minister  of  information  Eldridge  Cleaver 
confirmed  that  a deep  rift  exists  between 
his  organization  and  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC).  In 
an  interview  with  the  Guardian,  Cleaver 
said  that  the  six- month  old  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  “definitely 
oif."  He  attributed  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  split  to  SNCC’s  effort  to  “torpedo” 
a Panther  move  to  bring  its  call  for  a 
UN-supervised  black  plebescite  before 
the  United  Nations  and  non-governmental 
organization  (NGO)  status  for  the  Panther 
organization. 

Referring  to  the  resulting  near  vio- 
lence which  erupted  between  the  two  black 
organizations,  Cleaver  said  that  “the 
feeling  at  that  time  was  that  a few  of 
them  (SNCC  members)  should  have  paid 
for  their  treachery  with  their  lives." 

Discussing  the  article  by  Julius  Lester 
published  above,  Cleaver  contended  that 
the  root  causes  of  the  break  could  be 
traced  on  one  hand  to  a contradiction 
which  has  ensnared  SNCC  and,  on  the 
other,  to  SNCC’s  problems  with  Stokely 
Carmichael.  At  one  time  SNCC  was  able 
to  mobilize  large  numbers  of  people  in 
Wie  South,  Cleaver  asserted,  whereas  the 
Panthers  have  been  "dealing  with  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  primary  focal 
point  of  the  black  liberation  struggle: 
he  large  urban  ghettos  in  the  North." 

SNCC  was  “non- functional"  in  that 


area>  he  said.  “The  best  they  coul 
was  go  around  and  exhort  people  and  j 
]ect  an  analysis  which  people,  by 
arge>  had  already  absorbed."  Cle: 
argued  that  SNCC  has  “played  a v 
e historically,  but  we  also  recog 


that  the  task  of  our  day  is  to  organize 
people  as  opposed  to  awakening  them. 
SNCC  has  floundered  and  died  because 
it  has  been  unable  to  make  the  transfor- 
mation from  a movement  to  an  organiza- 
tion. This  is  the  contradiction  that  has 
destroyed  SNCC.” 

Last  summer  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown  visited  the  West  Coast  and  met 
with  the  Panthers,  Cleaver  continued.  "It 
was  very  clear  to  me  that  Stokely  and 
Rap  were  deeply  influenced  by  Huey  New- 
ton and  what  Huey  had  to  say."  Later 
Carmichael  visited  Cuba,  and  there,  ac- 
cording to  Cleaver,  he  spoke  about  "an 
upsurge  in  the  use  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence. He  was  not  referring  to  SNCC. 
What  Stokely  had  in  mind  was  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  similar  groups  around 
the  country."  Cleaver  stated  that  upon 
Carmichael's  return,  "He  met  the  hosti- 
lities of  the  State  Department,  LBJ,  and 
the  central  committee  of  SNCC."  The 
SNCC  people  were  angry,  he  continued, 
because  Carmichael  “hadn’t  informed 
them  in  advance  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say." 

Meanwhile,  Carmichael  was  drafted 
as  the  Panther  prime  minister,  "because 
we  felt  that  he  had  an  affinity  for  the 
position  that  the  Black  Panther  Party 
might  take."  In  fact,  within  SNCC  it  was 
Carmichael  who  first  developed  the  idea 
of  a close  relationship  between  the  two 
groups,  said  Cleaver.  But,  he  added,  an 
anti-Carmichael  faction  centered  around 
James  Forman  had  developed  in  SNCC. 
When  Carmichael  returned  from  his  trip 
abroad,  a special  central  committee 
meeting  was  called.  “The  purpose  of  that 
meeting  was  to  censure  and  discipline 
Stokely  Carmichael  for  the  trip  that  he 
had  made  and  for  the  statements  he  had 
made,"  Cleaver  said.  Carmichael  re- 


fused to  attend  the  meeting. 

When  Carmichael  moved  to  build  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  Panthers, 
Cleaver  stated,  this  presented  a crisis 
for  the  anti-Carmichael  faction.  Either 
they  must  “go  beyond  Carmichael  in 
pursuing  the  Panthers  or  denounce  them 
as  another  of  Carmichael's  excesses." 
The  latter  course  presented  serious 
political  difficulties  so  the  former  was 
chosen,  he  said.  These  members  of  SNCC 
“thought  that  they  were  going  to  co-opt 
the  Black  Panther  Party,"  Cleaver  as- 
serted. “They  thought  that  the  party  was 
full  of  Ignorant  niggers  or  a gang  of 
bandits  and  they  thought  they  could  come 
in  and  provide  leadership  and  guide  us  as 
they  saw  fit." 

The  original  idea  was  for  a full  merger 
of  the  two  groups,  not  simply  an  alliance, 
Cleaver  maintained,  “but  when  SNCC 
found  out  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  able 
to  control  the  Panthers  they  began  to 
back  away." 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  did 
the  Panthers  accept  an  alliance  with 
SNCC?  Cleaver  replied;  “We  recognized 
that  they  had  invested  in  them  a lot  of  the 
heritage  of  the  black  liberation  struggle," 
he  said,  and  “we  felt  that  we  would  re- 
ceive a form  of  endorsement  or  certifi- 
cation by  having  the  brothers  in  SNCC 
accept  position"  in  the  Panthers. 

Brown,  Forman  and  Carmichael  all 
accepted  such  positions,  but  the  first 
two  have  now  resigned.  What  about  Car- 
michael? Cleaver  declined  to  answer  but 
he  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  Carmichael 
himself  would  answer  the  question  the 
next  time  he  makes  a ‘major  public 
speech."  Carmichael  was  scheduled  to 
speak  in  the  Bay  Area  on  August  22  at 
Marin  City  and  again  at  a rally  in  Oak- 
land on  August  25. 


The  formal  announcement  of  the  alliance 
was  to  have  been  done  officially  at  a 
Free  Huey  Rally  on  February  17  of  this 
year  in  Oakland.  Forman,  Carmichael 
and  Rap  Brown  were  to  be  present,  as 
well  as  the  Panther  hierarchy.  However, 
Eldridge  Cleaver,  Panther  minister  of 
information,  broke  the  news  on  February 
11  at  a Peace  & Freedom  forum  at  which 
he  made  observations  about  SNCC  which 
did  little  to  improve  the  “merger"  pros- 
pects. In  that  speech,  published  in  the 
March  16  issue  of  the  Panther  newspaper, 
Cleaver  stated,  “What  we  have  done  is 
worked  out  a merger  with  SNCC.  The 
Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense 
and  SNCC  are  going  to  merge  into  a func- 
tional organization  ..."  This  was  news 
to  SNCC. 

The  organization  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  only  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Panthers,  which  to  most 
in  SNCC  was  little  more  tlian  good  public 
relations.  The  “merger"  was  something 
SNCC  first  learned  of  when  word  of 
Cleaver’s  speech  reached  them.  SNCC 
sought  to  clear  the  matter  up  and  Cleaver 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  what  he 
meant  by  “merger"  was  alliance.  Yet, at 
that  Free  Huey  Rally  in  Oakland,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  he  repeated  that  a “merger" 
had  been  made  and  continued  to  speak 
thereafter  of  the  relationship  between  the 
two  organizations  as  a “merger." 

Cleaver  further  jeopardized  SNCC- 
Panther  relations  when  he  stated  in  that 
same  February  11  speech  that,  ‘It  is 
very  important  to  realize  that  SNCC  Is 
composed  virtually  of  black  hippies... 

of  black  middle  class " Possibly  he 

meant  it  as  a joke,  but  SNCC  did  not  find 
it  funny.  It  was  not  only  a put-down  of 
SNCC,  but  of  black  college  students  as 
well.  The  fact  that  he  would  so  describe 
SNCC  was  questionable  and  to  do  so  be- 
fore a white  audience  did  not  endear  him 
or  the  Panthers  to  SNCC. 

Cleaver  continued  his  speech  to  imply 
strongly  that  the  Ideology  which  SNCC’s 
spokesmen,  Stokely  and  Rap,  preached, 
had,  in  actuality  come  from  the  Panthers; 
“Most  people  don’t  know  this,  but  a lot 
of  the  rhetoric  you  hear  from  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  these  days . . . 
was  adopted  precisely  because  they  had 
come  to  the  West  Coast  and  spent  a little 
time  with  the  Black  Panthers  out  here. . ." 

It  was  remarks  such  as  these  that  fed 
the  suspicions  of  many  in  SNCC  that  the 
organization  was  being  “hustled"  by  the 
Panthers.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true 
cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  Yet, 
the  question  was  asked  by  many  in  SNCC 
that  if  Cleaver  and  the  Panthers  thought 
so  little  of  SNCC  as  publicly  to  call  them 
‘black  hippies,”  why  then  would  they  want 
to  “merge"  with  them?  In  his  February 
11  speech  Cleaver  gave  an  answer: 
"...  What  they(SNCC)havedonels  made 
their  apparatus  available  to  us  and 
there' s no  hangup,  we  can  move  into  that." 
Many  in  SNCC  felt  that  that  “apparatus” 
was  having  the  names  Carmichael,  For- 
man and  Brown  officially  associated  with 
the  Panthers. 

Many  Panthers  were  also  suspicious 
of  the  “merger."  They  viewed  SNCC  as 
a dying  organization  which  was  simply 
trying  to  exploit  the  Panthers  to  keep 
alive.  Undoubtedly,  SNCC  was  having 
serious  internal  problems,  but  SNCC  did 
not  see  a “merger”  with  the  Panthers  as 
the  solution,  with  each  organization 
questioning  the  other's  motives,  sus- 
picion and  distrust  merged  in  both  groups 
before  any  other  kind  of  merger  had  a 
chance. 

At  its  staff  meeting  in  June,  SNCC 
reaffirmed  its  Independence  from  the 
Panthers  by  voting  not  to  adopt  the  Pan- 
ther 10-polnt  program  as  its  own.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Panther  program 
was  more  reformist  than  revolutionary. 
This  decision  on  SNCC's  part  did  not 
help  matters  between  the  two  groups  and 
everything  came  to  a head  within  the 
past  month  at  meetings  held  between 
representatives  of  the  two  groups.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Panthers  threatened 
SNCC  leaders  and  at  one  point,  several 
Panthers  went  for  their  guns.  The  shoot- 
out was  averted,  fortunately,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any  mem- 
bers of  either  organization  that  whatever 
merger  or  alliance  may  have  existed 
was  finished.  One  SNCC  member  stated 
bluntly;  “I  can’t  work  with  anybody  I don’ t 
feel  right  turning  my  back  on."  All  that 
was  left  at  that  point  was  for  one  of  the 
organizations  to  Inform  the  other  that 
their  formal  relationship  was  terml- 
contlnued  on  page  12 


san  poultic, 


General  Custer  Versus  The  Titanic 


General  Custer  Versus  the  Titanic 


Horse  Child  Breakfast 


Alas,  Measured  Perfectly 


For  the  soldiers  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
who  were  hilled  at  the  Little  Bighorn  River 
and  the  passengers  who  were  lost  on  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  Titanic. 

Cod  bless  their  souls. 

Yes!  it's  true  all  my  visions 
have  come  home  to  roost  at  last. 

They  are  all  true  now  and  stand 
around  me  like  a bouquet  of 
lost  ships  and  doomed  generals. 

I gently  put  them  away  in  a 
beautiful  and  disappearing  vase. 


Horse  child  breakfast, 
what  are  you  doing  to  me? 
with  your  long  blonde  legs? 
with  your  long  blonde  face? 
with  your  long  blonde  hair? 
with  your  perfect  blonde  ass? 

1 swear  I'll  never  be  the 
same  again ! 

Horse  child  breakfast, 
what  you're  doing  to  me, 

1 want  done  forever. 


Saturday,  August  25, 1888.  5 :20  P M 
is  the  name  of  a photograph  of  two 
old  women  in  a front  yard,  beside 
a white  house.  One  of  the  women  is 
sitting  in  a chair  with  a dog  in  her 
lap.  The  other  woman  is  looking  at 
some  flowers.  Perhaps  the  women  are 
happy,  but  then  it  is  Saturday,  August 
25, 1888. 5 :2i  P.M.,  and  all  over. 


The  Shenevertakesherwatchoff  Poem 


Crab  Cigar 


The  Way  She  Looks  at  It 


For  Marcia 

Because  you  always  have  a clock 
strapped  to  your  body,  it's  natural 
that  I should  think  of  you  as  the 
correct  time: 

with  your  long  blonde  hair  at  8 o), 
and  your  pulse-lightning  breasts  at 
11:17,  ar,d  your  rose-meow  smile  at  5 :3o, 
1 know  I'm  right. 


1 was  watching  a lot  of  crabs 
eating  in  the  tide  pools 
of  the  Pacific  a few  days  ago. 

When  I say  a lot:  I mean 
hundreds  of  crabs.  They  eat 
like  cigars. 


Every  time  I see  him,  I think 
Gee,  am  I glad  he's  not 
my  old  man. 


Xerox  Candy  Bar 


DAh, 

you're  just  a copy 
I of  all  the  candy  bars 
I've  ever  eaten 


1 Live  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

For  Marcia 

1 live  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
and  you  lie  here  beside  me.  You 
were  unhappy  when  you  fell  asleep. 

There  was  nothing  1 could  do  about 
it.  I felt  helpless.  Your  face 
is  so  beautiful  that  1 cannot  stop 
to  describe  it.  and  there's  nothing 

I can  do  to  make  you  happy  while  poems- rlchard  brautigan 

\ ou  s cep. illustration — victor  moscoso 
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The 

The 


Nitty  Gritty  On 
Woman  Question 


Lenny  Heller's  article  on  Anne  Scheer  in  the  August  14 
issue  of  the  Express  Times  is  a prototype  of  the  chauvin- 
istic and  condescending  attitude  male  radicals  have  toward 
their  female  counterparts.  The  article  purports  to  be 
an  interview  of  Anne  Scheer’s  experiences  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam.  But  Heller  was  not 
interested  in  anything  she  had  to  SAY  and  apparently 
thought  it  inconceivable  that  she  could  say  anything: 
“I  can't  seem  to  find  a woman  to  suit  me — so  I went 
to  look  at  somebody  else’s.”  And  again,  *1  went  back  to 
talk  with  her  again.. .to  watch  her  more  closely.  I was 
disappointed — no  surprise — because  she  still  wore  the 
faded  jeans,  this  time  with  a plain  blouse.  I wanted  to 
see  her  in  a short  skirt.” 

Heller  and  the  other  male  “radicals" 
find  It  Impossible  to  see  women  as  com- 
petent Individuals.  Rather  they  are  sexual 
objects,  entitles  that  exist  to  please  men, 
and  decorative  Items  to  garnish  meetings 
1ft  their  mlnl-sklrts.  Indeed  Heller  feels 
emasculated  at  the  thought  that  women 
have  much  to  say  and  contribute  to  the 
left.  He  finds  women  “tough”  when  they 
refuse  to  come  on  with  sexual  games. 

It  Is  a sad  commentary  on  men  who  call 
themselves  radicals  to  feel  threatened 
by  women  who  assert  their  creative 
powers  as  Individuals.  . 

The  male  chauvinism  In  the  movement 
goes  much  further  than  Lenny  Heller’s 
article.  It  Is  evident  In  a newspaper  which 
would  print  such  an  Interview.  Chauvin- 
ism toward  women  Is  so  commonplace 
that  Marvin  Garson,  “didn’t  see  how 
hurtful  (the  article)  would  be."  Garson 
continues,  “I  have  discovered,  In  the  last 
few  days,  that  my  own  casual  callousness 
was  no  personal  eccentricity;  almost 
without  exception,  every  woman  I’ve 
talked  to  has  found  the  Interview  objec- 
tionable while  every  man  has  wondered 
what  the  fuss  was  about."  (EXPRESS 
TIMES,  August  21).  Indeed  viewing  women 
as  sexual  appendages  of  the  left  Is  much 
like  racism — It  Is  an  unconscious  atti- 
tude which  those  having  It  find  nearly 
Impossible  to  recognize.  Yet  male  chau- 
vinism is  an  Institutionalized  element 
on  the  left,  reflected  In  the  structure 
of  radical  organizations  from  the  EX- 
PRESS TIMES  to  the  anti-draft  groups. 

RACIST 
OLYMPICS 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  C.A.O.S.  (Comite  Anti  Olim- 
plco  de  Subversion).  Statement  of  In- 
ternational Alliance,  to  the  Mexican 
Brothers  and  Sisters  fighting  In  the 
streets  of  Mexico,  To  all  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters  In  all  the  world  who  are 
against  the  White  Racist  Olympics. 

August  15,  1968 
Brothers  and  Sisters; 

We  the  coloniallzed  and  oppressed 
Black  people  of  racist  America  support 
one-thousand  per  cent  all  and  any  efforts 
on  your  parts  to  obtain  redress  to  your 
grievances  against  the  uncle  tom  puppet 
government  of  Mexico.  It  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  us  also  to  see  a government 
spend  70  million  dollars  on  an  Imperial- 
istic spectacle  while  millions  of  its 
citizens  live  at  sub-human  levels  of 
existence  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  pro- 
grams to  provide  food,  jobs  and  shelter. 

The  anti-human  governments  of  the 
world  must  be  made  to  understand  BY 
ANY  MEANS  NECESSARY  that  the  rising 
tide  of  youth  will  use  any  means  nec- 
essary to  stop  the  generation  to  genera- 
tion flow  of  Inhumanity,  genocide,  and 
oppression. 

Your  valiant  efforts  to  dramatize  the 
Plights  of  oppress&i  peoples  through  the 
use  of  the  highly  political  Olympic  Games 
WU1  serve  as  a model  for  coming  student 

generations. 

Viva  la  Revolucion  del  Mundo! 

We  Shall  Conquer  Without  a Doubt. 

Prof.  Harry  Edwards 
Chairman;  Olympic  Committee  for 
Human  Rights. 


Movement  women  are  predominately  re- 
legated to  movement  shit-work;  move- 
ment men  make  the  decisions.  Women 
are  rarely  listened  to  In  meetings.  Even 
If  they  manage  to  make  themselves  heard 
above  what  are  often  ego- involved  power 
struggles  of  male  radicals,  their  words 
go  unheeded  as  the  audience  takes  in 
their  appearances.  It  Is  no  wonder  tnat 
many  radical  women  find  it  Impossible 
to  function  within  existing  male-domina- 
ted organizations. 

The  reason  these  attitudes  about  wo- 
men can  permeate  the  left  and  be  almost 
imperceptible  to  It  Is  that  the  movement 
has  failed  to  create  and  even  more  to 
accept  a radical  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  women.  It  Is  for  this  purpose  among 
others  that  radical  women  all  over  the 
country  are  forming  groups  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  implementation  of  women’s 
liberation.  Our  discussions  have  led  us 
to  the  beginnings  of  both  theory  and 
perspectives  for  action.  Clearly  the 
attitudes  toward  women  on  the  left  are 
the  same  (though  sometimes  expressed 
in  more  subtle  forms)  as  those  In  the 
society  as  a whole.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  the  social  ethos  cre- 
ating role-definltlons  for  both  men  and 
women  Is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  authoritarian,  repressive  society 
under  which  capitalism  functions. 

Men  in  this  society  are  taught  that  In 
order  to  be  masculine  they  must  actively 
create;  and  dominate  sexually,  physical- 
ly, and  morally.  Women  are  taught  to 
be  subservient  and  easily  manipulated. 
Though  child- rearing  and  housekeeping 
takes  up  less  and  less  of  their  time, 
women  are  told  with  increasing  vigor 
that  their  only  creative  roles  are  as  wife 
and  mother.  This  forces  women  to  see 
their  children  as  extensions  of  them- 
selves because  they  are  the  only  concrete 
products  of  their  working  lives.  Hence 
dependent,  guilty  and  confused  children. 
It  Is  In  the  face  of  the  Importance  of 
domination  to  the  male  self-concept 
that  men  feel  threatened  by  women  who 
attempt  to  break  out  of  their  socially 
defined  roles.  Women,  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  direct  self-expression,  must 
often  rely  on  coquettishness  and  mani- 
pulation to  overcome  subservience.  The 
results  of  these  social  roles  are  numer- 
ous, one  of  them  being  that  sex  becomes 
an  act  of  mutual  exploitation  rather  than 
an  affirmation  of  one’s  humanity. 

These  same  repressive  roles  which 
create  sexual  exploitation  and  male  chau- 
vinism on  the  left  have  Important  func- 
tions in  Western  capitalism.  One  of  the 
products  of  the  social  ethos  of  roles 
is  the  housewife:  a bored,  uncreatlve 
and  frustrated  woman.  Women  control 
75%  of  the  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumer goods  In  America.  It  did  not  take 
Industries  and  advertisers  long  to  figure 
out  that  women  will  buy  more  when  they 
are  told  that  happiness  Is  in  having  and 
not  In  being.  The  housewife  is  assured 
that  she  will  become  fulfilled  byhaving 
a refrigerator  to  match  her  kitchen 
floor.  Women's  role  as  sexual  object 
Is  exploited  by  the  market  of  women's 
products:  cosmetics  and  fashionable  clo- 
thing ladied  t is  highly  profitable  to 
maintain  woman' s role  as  object  rather 
than  subject  and  the  social  attitud  e;  .aa’ 
go  along  with  it. 

The  InsUiullonallzed  forms  dis- 
crimination against  women  are  supported 
by  repressive  role-definltlons.  In  pro- 


duction women  earn  lower  wages  and 
more  Importantly  find  many  professions 
virtually  closed  to  them.  The  types  of 
jobs  open  to  women  are  extensions  of 
their  role  as  mother  and  helper.  Thus 
women  are  predominately  nurses,  tea- 
chers and  secretaries.  The  oppression 
of  women  Is  Integral  to  every  aspect 
of  Western  Institutions.  It  can  be  seen 
in  woman's  role  in  the  family,  her  legal 
position  (especially  as  related  to  abortion 
laws)  and  her  opportunities  for  higher 
education. 

Our  goal  is  to  end  not  only  the  Insti- 
tutional oppression  of  women  but  also 
to  destroy  the  repressive  social  ethos 
creating  the  basis  for  its  continuation. 
Clearly  neither  men  nor  women  will  be 
psychologically  free  and  unallenated 
without  basic  changes  In  the  structure 
of  society.  However  it  is  crucial  that 
the  movement  give  a radical  analysis 
of  every  aspect  of  our  exploitative  so- 
ciety. It  is  inconceivable  that  this  an- 
alysis could  stop  short  of  recognizing 
the  systematic  oppression  of  women. 
The  radical  movement  must  begin  the 
task  of  creating  relationships  based  on 
mutual  respect.  Marvin  Garson  says 
that  he  may  be  a male  chauvinist  but 
that's  all  right  because  most  other  males 
on  the  left  are  also.  We  can  only  say 
that  he  and  others  should  think  twice 
about  calling  themselves  radical. 


Anne  Bernstein 
Liz  Bunding 
Elaine  Greenberg 
Sydney  Halpern 
Zoe  Isonn 


Susan  Lydon 
Lisa  Mandel 
Consie  Miller 
Suzy  Nelson 
Anne  Scheer 


AND 

MORE. 


Marvin  Garson  should  talk  to  more 
men  about  the  Anne  Scheer  interview: 
the  three  of  us,  for  example,  haven't 
“wondered  what  the  fuss  was  all  about." 
What  It’s  about  is  that  the  Interview 
was  a bad  ane,  that  it  put  down  Anne 
Scheer  just  because  she  Is  a woman 
and  that  it  wasn't  worth  printing.  So, 
too,  the  fact  that  there  may  be  other 
men  who  shared  Carson's  “casual  cal- 
lousness" doesn't  justify  the  kind  of 
half-hearted  “apology"  Marvin  offered 
her,  Anne  Scheer  deserves  better  than 
that  not  because  she’s  a woman  but 
because  she’s  a sensitive,  Intelligent 
human  being. 

— Don  Duncan,  Paul  Jacobs,  Michael 
Lydon 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 
'Marvelous."  _ wasserman,  Chronicle 
“Great  improvlsatlonal  theatre." 

- Ogar,  Barb 

Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  (1  block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


E M CLARKE  REALTY. 
1472  Haight 
863-8580 
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GETTING 

DIRTY 

ANSWER  TO  RON  POLTE  £ THE  SCENE: 

I think  it's  about  time  some  of  the 
hip-success  scene  was  dug  into  from  the 
left  point  of  view. 

Before  Graham  picked  up  the  lease 
the  Carousel  was  (sometimes)  Digger 
Free,  post  revolutionary:  “Man,  1 am 
living  it  now!"  The  problem  is  that 
only  the  most  Intelligent  middle  class, 
the  very  elite  drop-outs,  can  afford  to 
assume  that  the  revolution  is  over,  and 
they  still  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
very  elite  establishment,  the  crazy  or 
guilty  rich  who  are  accessible  to  freaks. 
(Serious  money  like  bankers'  dollars 
no  freak  gets.)  The  Digger  approach  to 
F ree  Is  a DMT  high,  quick  and  complete 
but  very  short.  So  yes,  it  failed.  So 
in  its  place  Ron  Polte  gives  us  Graham, 
tells  us  to  be  glad  we’ve  got  someone 
going  for  us  who  Is  big  enough  to  “buck 
the  establishment",  like  saying  Avis 
rent-a-car  is  bucking  the  establishment 
because  It  takes  on  Hertz. 

Let’s  identify  the  phenomenon,  some- 
thing John  Wasserman  and  Ralph  Gleason 
can't  do.  Dollar  success  Is  very  impres- 
sive In  America- -after  all  that’s  the 
standard  of  value,  and  anyone  who  can 
make  It  “from  nothing"  must  be  good. 
Bullshit.  That's  the  frontier  always  open 
to  American  Business  Ideology.  Because 
the  hlpple--mlddle  class  kid  whodoesn't 
want  to  do  what  the  old  man  did  but  hasn't 
gotten  over  hlm--has  cut  out  from  the 
hard  details  of  existence,  he  is  all  the 
more  impressed  by  the  old  time  business 
hustler  who  makes  a bundle.  On  one 
side  we  have  the  Free  Man  who  won't 
get  his  hands  dirty,  and  on  the  other 
side,  fronting  for  him  and  living  off 
him,  the  “new  breed"  businessman  (Pol- 
te-Graham),  and  In  between  nothing  to 
build  a concrete  alternative  on. 

(The  hip  conversion  has  made  no 
change  In  the  old  game  of  elite  artists 
who  don’t  do  business.  The  rock  bands 
with  their  managers  are  just  like  opera 
stars  with  their  flunkies  to  do  the  shit 
work  so  they  can  do  their  “thing"  for 
$5000  an  aria.) 

CONCRETE  ALTERNATIVE:  For  the 
hall:  Cut  the  price  down  to  $2.  Cut 
attendance  to  the  number  that  can  com- 
fortably dance.  Make  sure  the  bands  cut 
their  fees  to  match  the  overhead.  The 
Airplane  or  Quicksilver  could  be  con- 
vinced to  play  for  less  than  $3000  a 
week  if  they  believed  they  were  part  of 
a community,  there  to  getpeopletomove 
and  make  changes  in  their  style  of  living. 
They  used  to  dance  in  the  old  days,  two 
years  ago),  remember?  You  can't  dance 
if  the  place  holds  1500  and  you  pack  In 
2000  at  three  bucks  a head.  You  Just 
sit  and  watch.  And  If  the  “great"  bands 
sign  with  Columbia  and  Warner  Brothers 
and  make  commercials  for  Levi  Strauss, 
then  we  can't  afford  to  dance,  we  gotta 
watch  them  because  they  must  be  “stars" 
Bullshit. 

For  the  musicians:  Get  your  hands 
dirty.  Take  three  well-heeled  bands. 
Begin  a non-profit  record  company  (co- 
op); set  up  your  own  distribution.  Or 
buy  a radio  station:  co-op.  Rent  a hall, 
cut  prices,  hire  your  own  hall  manager 
and  hold  down  attendance  to  cover  costs 
and  maintain  liquid  funds- -not  profits. 
Get  out  of  the  musicians’  business  union 
run  by  creeps. 

Economics  affect  aesthetics.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  change  in  the  music  scene 
it  must  come  from  the  musicians  and  the 
musicians'  managers,  not  from  the  top 
of  the  heap  like  Graham  or  Helm.  The 
bands  have  to  go  back  to  the  community 
scene  they  came  from--start  feeding 
back  and  rebuild.  To  teach,  they  would 
have  to  learn  some- -and  replace  the 
“famlly"--whlch  is  like  the  Chinese 
family  that  hoards  its  loot  from  Whltey-- 
wlth  the  community  which  Is  a thousand 
people  or  more.  The  bands  have  to  run 
their  own  business,  both  record  and 
media,  and  develop  an  alternative  cul- 
ture. Tough,  yes,  very  tough.  Music  not 
profit,  art  not  TV  success.  Ideas  and 
actions  to  create  an  alternative  culture ' 
are  hard  to  find  but  Polte  had  a good 
one:  low  overhead  Matrix  -type  place 
for  new  bands.  Will  Polte  carry  out 
Polte' s idea  or  let  someone  else  do  it? 

Revolucion  o muerte 
R.G.  Davis 


Chicago:  the  Last  Be 


Biggest  Coattails  in  the  Party 


lenny  heller 

Last  Sunday  there  was  a break  In 
the  weather.  Suddenly,  It  turned  cool. 
Young  McCarthy  people,  degraded  and 
hostile,  stopped  being  busy  In  the  last 
minutes  before  defeat;  standing  In  the 
sun,  In  anguish,  they  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  their  hero,  Eugene  V.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Ten  thousand  people  in  a parking  lot, 
at  Midway  Airport,  which  could  have 
accomodated  ten  times  that  number.  Very 
windy. 

Somewhere  In  the  kids’  stomachs,  their 
enthusiasm  and  polite  respect  was  being 
twisted,  destroyed. 

Slim  teenage  girls,  soft  young  asses, 
verging  on  the  edge  of  sexuality,  revelled 
In  their  blowing  hair.  They  11  cry  when 
he  concedes. 

AH  the  previous  week,  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  In  the  press  confer- 
ences, McCarthy's  aides  acted  bitter 


and  superior.  Richard  Goodwin,  McCar- 
thy-Kennedy- McCarthy,  oily  dark  skin, 
twice  as  smart  as  the  reporters,  had 
moved  gracefully  through  the  prickly 
questions  at  a press  conference.  They 
tried  to  get  him,  lunging  at  his  adjec- 
tives; but  failed.  The  Czech  statement: 
What  about  It?  Soft  on  aggression? 

A bad  night  club  singer,  tits  hanging, 
stepped  up  to  the  microphone:  "You 
gave  the  Party  most  of  its  class,  Gee- 
ene!..." 

■And  now  for  the  Senator’s  favorite 
song:  ‘Impossible  Dream’ ". 

Peter  and  Mary  , representing  change, 
swung  into  the  gap,  ejaculating  style, 
emphasizing  carefully:  ‘You’d  better 
start  swim  min’-  or  you’ll  sink  like  a 
stone,  for  the  times,  they  are  a-chang- 
ing." 

HEY  I YAY! 

WE  WANT  GENE! 

Thrills.  The  Senator  and  his  wife  ap- 
peared at  the  J---  ' 


Secret  Service,  behind-the-scenes  rally 
organizers,  made  a path  for  the  couple. 

Flowers  flung  Into  his  face.  His  Ups 
are  pursed.  He  knows. 

Bad  microphone.  Delays.  The  Senator 
shook  hands,  acted  confident.  AndflnaUy 
spoke: 

“I  want  you  with  me  as  you  have  been 
with  me."  The  sellout  Is  near. 

A new  society  and  a new  world.  The 
politics  of  the  future,  not  the  past.  The 
Vice- Presidency?  "We’re  not  interested 
in  compromising  the  cause."  In  the 
newspapers,  his  PR  men  had  this  to 
say: 

“Gene  McCarthy  has  the  biggest  coat- 
tails in  the  Party." 

In  the  convention  Itself,  Monday  night, 
McCarthy  delegates  booed  their  oppon- 
ents long  and  loud.  The  McCarthy  re- 
bellion Is  over.  The  young  people  he 
soured  with  his  lies  wUl  hate  the  man 
and  everything  he  stands  for. 
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Tom  Hayden,  co-chairman  of  tn*-  ^ 
tlonal  Mobilization,  was  arrested 
Monday  within  an  eight-hour  l*,rl'~ 
Chicago  cops. 

The  first  bust  occured  at  2 P"1’ 
Lincoln  Park,  where  Hayden  «as 
on  a grassy  knoll  talking  «'"•  ,r!j^| 
He  was  surrounded  and  seized  ■ 
group  of  some  40  uniformed  c,’ps 
plalnclothesman.  He  was  chart''  ’ 
disorderly  conduct,  obstructim  1 P1' 
officer,  and  resisting  arrest  J 11  ... 
Incitement  to  riot  and  conspirao  ^ 
lowing  the  arrest,  some  om  1 '.'7- 
demonstrators  marched  to 
Police  Headquarters  to  protest  , 
wards,  the  charges  of  conspira'  j 
riot  were  dropped.  Hayden  «•>■'  rj  ~ j| 
at  8 pm  on  §1000  bond  arid  r. _ ‘ . 

to  Grant  Park  to  join  thedemons  ■■■ 
The  second  arrest  occurred  te^ 


locratic  Convention 
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"la'er  on  Balbo  Street 
muon  Hotel,  Demo 
' ‘ Headquarters.  Hayde 
co-chairman  , 
ted  attempted  to  enti 
tew  minxes  earlier,  but 
1 'teller  Dudek,  a hotels 
• "ho  told  Hayden,  "You': 
,n  " this  hotel.-  Haydei 
^ross  Michigan 

'rflh  ih  3rrest  of  four  C 
r,  3 theatre  actors  and 
Ps  to  move  on.  As  they  w 
it/8®1,  3 Pteinclothesma 
;tem,  shouting,  -There'. 
; *r;  set  him!  Stop  him 
' C°P  grabbed  Hayden,  I 

'Innfr0Und’  311(1  together 
^otkesman  dragged  him  c 
oss  Michigan  Avenue  an< 

-trn;  ,Hayden  appeared  I 
onlshed,  saying  slmplv, 
mg  this?  What  did  I dc 


marvin  garson 

Sunday,  on  the  eve  of  what  probably  will  be  the  last 
Democratic  Convention,  two  facts  were  in  evidence: 

(1)  Several  thousand  demonstrators  wanted  to  tear 
apart  the  hotel  lobbies  and  the  political  system  they 
house;  and 

(2)  The  solid,  taxpaying  citizens  of  Chicago  gave  no 
sign  they  thought  it  was  a bad  idea. 


In  the  afternoon  about  five  hundred 
kids  marched  from  Lincoln  Park  to  the 
Loop  to  picket  the  Important  convention 
hotels,  giving  the  citizenry  Its  first 
opportunity  to  see  In  the  flesh  the  menace 
against  which  the  Democratic  Party  had 
mobilized  20,000  armed  men. 

The  protesters  straggled  along  the 
streets  to  the  tune  of  -Yankee  Doodle' 
and  “ Dixie"  played  on  flutes,  led  by  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy,  his  mouth  too 
much  afflicted  with  orthodontal  devices 
for  him  to  do  any  rabble-rousing. 

Tom  Hayden  conducted  it  like  a tour- 
ist guide,  calmly  pointing  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  various  sites  the  marches 
passed.  “With  all  the  alcohol  and  all 
the  women  Mayor  Daley  has  provided  for 
them,"  said  Hayden  over  the  bullhorn 
by  way  of  IntroducUon,  “the  delegates 
are  too  scared  to  have  any  fun  here,  no 
matter  how  hard  they  try.  We’re  the 
only  people  having  fun."  It  was  not 
forced;  the  kids  really  were  having  fun, 
despite  all  the  Yipple  propoganda  urging 
them  to. 

An  overweight  middle-aged  man  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  a Chicago  policeman 
wanted  to  know  the  difference  between 
Yipples  and  Hippies.  He  was  Dad,  Trying 
to  Take  an  Interest  In  What  the  Kids 
Are  Doing — unUl  he  got  to  the  street 
corner  and  suddenly  became  the  stern 
parent  warning  his  children  not  to  run 
In  front  of  the  cars. 

The  distinction  between  Mobilization 
and  Yipples  had  quickly  disappeared. 
As  the  march  passed  the  building  where 
the  Yipple  pig  had  been  Impounded,  it 


was  Hayden — not  Jerry  Rubin — who  in- 
formed the  crowd  that  “OUR  pig  candi- 
date" was  being  held  there.  Shouts  of 
"Free  our  pig!  Free  our  pig!"  went  up 
spontaneously. 

(Rubin,  having  done  the  publicity  pre- 
paration, seemed  ready  to  let  events  In 
Chicago  take  their  own  course.  He  was 
not  at  all  as  busy  as  you  would  expect 
a demonstration  leader  to  be.  It  must 
have  been  terribly  frustrating  for  the 
platoon  of  cops  detailed  to  shadow  him.) 

At  the  Sherman  House  a dozen  Humph- 
rey kids,  deckedoutln skimmers,  watch- 
ed the  march  In  astonishment.  I asked 
one  why  he  supported  Humphrey. 

“Except  on  the  war,  Humphrey's  as 
liberal  as  McCarthy.  Once  he's  elected 
he'll  be  on  his  own.  He  won't  be  part 
of  the  Administration  team  anymore,  and 
then  I think  he  would  take  a good  position 
on  the  war.  He’s  a man  who  can  get 
things  done,  as  his  experience  shows." 

He  looked  to  be  about  fifteen  years 
old,  and  I remembered  that  at  that  age 

I had  debated  In  favor  of  fixed  parity 
farm  price  supports  all  over  New  York 
as  part  of  a self-improvement  campaign 
(debating  team  is  a good  extra-curricu- 
lar activity) 

Four  sailors  nearby,  looking  no  older 
than  the  Young  Citizen  for  Humphrey, 
smiled  uncertainly  at  the  parade.  There 
was  no  question  of  their  joining  ln;  they 
had  been  warned  It  would  mean  a court- 
martial.  What  did  they  think  of  the  pro- 
test? “It,  uh,  doesn’t  bother  me,  uh,  one 
way  or  the  other.” 

The  picketing  petered  out  Into  nothing, 
but  that  evening  for  the  first  time  Lin- 
coln Park  was  swarming  with  people. 


The  straights  were  there  to  see  the 
hippies — the  parents  to  see  their  chil- 
dren, in  other  words — and  It  seemed  as 
If  they  might  have  reached  an  under- 
standing of  some  kind  at  last.  At  11 
pm  when  curfew  fell  upon  the  park, 
restrained  street  fighting  began — rocks 
and  bottles  on  one  side,  clubs  on  the 
other.  It  was  the  familiar  battle  for 
hip  turf  that  has  broken  out  tills  summer 
In  Berkeley,  In  the  Haight-Ashbury,  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  and 
on  Boston  Common.  The  Important  thing 
about  this  riot  was  that  the  McCarthy 
kids  were  In  It  along  with  the  radicals, 
and  the  parents  were  flashing  V signs 
from  their  cars. 

‘Violence"  was  no  longer  an  abstrac- 
tion, The  candidates  were  still  talking 
about  “the  urban  crisis"  and  “civil  dis- 
orders" and  “crime  in  the  streets"  — 
queasy  euphemisms  for  the  terror  of 
dlsembowelment  and  castration — while 
the  kids  were  suddenly  discovering  how 
they  themselves  actually  stood  on  riots. 

By  dawn  on  Monday,  first  day  of  the 
convention,  very  few  actual  events  had 
occurred  and  the  demonstrators  were 
still  greatly  outnumbered  by  police  and 
soldiers,  but  I had  convinced  myself 
that  the  system  Is  a pushover. 

The  Chicago  cops  are  corrupt,  and 
show  It  In  their  bodies:  bellies  that 
bulge  out  over  their  belts,  sagging  spines, 
pudgy  cheeks,  the  result  of  dunking  too 
many  donuts  on  duty  and  swilling  too 
much  beer  off  duty;  they  are  not  ready 
to  die  for  anything.  The  National  Guard 
troops  are  In  a state  of  agitated  neu- 
trallty,  yearning  for  the  anarchy  and 
freedom  we  represent  but  still  bound 
by  the  verbal- logic  system  of  law  and 
order.  If  THAT  Is  the  thin  line,  we  have 
already  breached  It  In  a hundred  places. 

Is  It  all  getting  ready  to  spring  loose, 
this  week  In  Chicago?  Is  this  the  week 
when  all  the  uniforms  will  come  off,  the 
uniforms  of  soldier  and  sailor,  of  hippy 
and  greaser,  of  black  and  white,  even  of 
young  and  old?  I really  think  so;  but 
Chicago  has  a tactical  squad  which  we 
haven’t  even  seen  yet,  and  maybe  we 
are  just  a mob  easily  dispersed  by  a 
cool,  professional  whiff  of  grapeshot. 
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„riv  darlington 

" a man  who  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
hfentury  rationalist  find  happiness  as  the 
JJager  of  Country  Joe  and  The  Fish? 

Mven't  to  interview  Ed  Denson  in  his 
ce  up  that  long  flight  of  stairs,  at 
‘line  and  Ashby,  in  Berkeley.  There 
, three  clocks  on  the  wall  that  show  the 
' on  the  East  Coast  and  in  London  as 
U as  here.  And  maps  with  colored  pins 
licating  past,  present  and  future  Fish 
jkings.  And  charts  of  earnings  in  many 


in  Merced  probably  has  hangups  because 
there's  not  a big  enough  culture  there  for 
him  to  feel  he's  doing  something  normal." 

(Part  of  this  aspect  of  what  Ed  said 
boiled  down  to:  The  local  hippies  are  often 
vulnerable  to  pressure,  like  don’t  sing 
about  dope  in  this  town,  or  don't  show  a 
Cuban  flag  on  stage  in  Miami,  whereas 
the  big  professional  promoters  couldn't 
care  less  what  the  Fish  did  on  stage:  they 
booked  them  into  Detroit  because  they'd 
made  money  in  Chicago,  and  that  was  that.) 

"The  bulk  of  our  audience  has  turned 
out  to  be  colleee  students  and  the  dm n-nnt 
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17  th  Century  Rationalist 


A says  he  has  to  go  to  the  city  to  see 
lawyer,  and  why  don't  I come  along 
:e  we'll  really  get  the  feel  of  a day 
he  life  of.  So  there  we  were,  whizzing 
ard  San  Francisco  in  Ed's  white  Jaguar, 
it.  I ask,  are  the  Fish  doing  to  the 
Id,  what  message,  what  effect? 
turns  out  they  are  all  wondering  the 
le  thing,  and  they  don’t  really  know, 
y go  out  into  it  and  play  their  music, 
the  people  wash  around  them  like  a 
it  sea  that  asks  stupid  questions,  or 
laybe  just  incoherent, 
rhere  was  a point  when  everyone  ex- 
:ed  that  rock  would  literally  change 
world,  that  people  would  listen  to  us 
the  Grateful  Dead,  and  would  all  become 
>y  hippies.  It  hasn't  happened. 

Iny  band  that  is  successful  becomes  a 
1 point  for  something  in  the  mass  mind, 
sley  was  a focal  point,  so  was  Otis 
ling.  In  that  sense,  we’re  doing  some- 
5.  like  a magnet.  People  get  pulled  in 
direction,  but  there’s  no  wholesale 
rersion.  It's  one  more  vector.  There's 
•r  wants  this  and  country  wants  that 
the  school  wants  this  and  my  friends 
that,  AND  I really  like  these  bands, 
or  a lot  of  people  who  listen  to  rock, 
just  something  to  dig.  Particularly 
)u  pick  up  a large  teen-age  following, 
even  on  the  college  level.  If  you  pick 
Iny  kind  of  mass  following,  there's  a 
- element  of  fad. 

/e  used  to  be  really  involved  in  hip 
gelism,  and  we  used  to  deliberately 
0 Play  small  towns  to  bring  the  message 
eni.  And  it  gets  so  heart-rending.  We’d 
Merced  and  THE  Merced  hippie  would 
; up  and  he’d  be  so  glad  we  were  there, 
use  for  that  one  night,  he  wasn't  alone. 
ately  the  feeling  that  we  were  doing 
tos  dropped  off.  When  you  go  into  one 
use  towns  as  an  underground  band,  you 
ery  involved  in  the  hangups  and  com- 
uses of  whatever  underground  scene  is 
L°n  there.  And  anyone  who  is  a hippie 
r kANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


communities  associated  with  them,  as  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Berkeley.  What  seems 
to  be  happening  is  that  college  students  as 
a whole  are  swinging  to  the  hip  left,  and  as 
they  swing  over,  we’re  one  of  the  things  they 
latch  on  to. 

"We're  drifting  awayfromperformingfor 
weird  causes  in  small  places  and  toward 
colleges.  What  happened  is  that  it's  a real 
struggle  to  get  a band  together.  It  has  to  be 
an  obsession  to  get  well  enough  organized  to 
go  where  you're  supposed  to  go  and  get  there 
on  time  and  do  a good  show,  and  you  expect 
that  whoever  puts  you  on  is  going  to  be  to- 
gether, is  going  to  be  organized,  that  they're 
going  to  publicize  your  appearance,  that 
they're  going  to  have  a PA  system  that 
works,  and  so  forth. 

"For  the  most  part,  your  (hypothetical) 
hippie  coffee  house  in  Merced  can't  do 
that.  Consequently,  those  gigs  get  less  and 
less  pleasant,  because  our  working  con- 
ditions everywhere  else  get  better  and 
better.  Finally,  we  can  expect  to  hear  Joe 
sing  most  of  the  time. 

"We  just  walked  out  on  a gig  in  Concord 
which  was  put  together  by  professionals. 
They  never  got  the  sound  system  together. 
We  told  them  they  had  to  have  a sound 
system,  and  they  said  sure,  sure,  and  they 
threw  something  together  and  it  wasn't  any 
good,  so  the  band  just  said  Fuck  it  and  left. 
They're  suing  us  now  for  $50,000. 

SANDY:  What'll  happen? 

DENSON:  They’ll  lose.  The  system  wasn't 
any  good  and  it  was  in  the  contract  that 
it  would  be.  The  contracts  get  more  and  more 
involved  as  we  realize  how  little  we  can 
depend  on  any  promoter.  Bill  Graham  and 
Chet  Helms  are  about  the  only  promoters 
on  the  Coast  you  can  count  on  to  under- 
stand what  a band  needs  and  to  give  it  to 
them.  Everyone  else  you  have  to  put  in  the 
position  where  if  they  don't  give  you  what 
you  need,  you  don't  play.  This  lawsuit  is 
the  first  test  of  that  clause  in  the  contract 
about  the  PA  system.  We'll  see  if  it  works. 
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SANDY:  What  about  political  benefits? 

DENSON:  Sometimes  you  arrange  to  do 
a benefit  for  somebody  and  you  come  into 
town  and  they  haven't  done  anything,  and  you 
say,  “We  came  to  do  you  a favor  and  THIS 
is  what  you  do?”  and  they  say,  "You  think 
that  because  you're  doing  us  a favor,  you 
can  push  us  around." 

"It's  horseshit.  That's  the  reason  there's 
no  radical  politics  in  America.  Politicos 
are  worse  than  hippies.  When  hippies  fall 
apart,  it's  for  one  reason,  but  when  po- 
liticos fall  apart  it's  just  because  they're 
living  in  their  own  heads  instead  of  out  in 
the  world.  But  they're  supposed  to  be  living 
out  in  the  world.  They're  going  to  change 
it  all,  they're  going  to  organize  this  massive 
political  force  and  reap  great  social  change, 
except  they  can't  seem  to  get  their  leaflet 
printed. 

continued  on  page  12 
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nated.  SNCC  took  that  step  the  first  week 

In  August. 

At  this  point  It  seems  doubtful  that  the 
two  organizations  will  work  out  their 
differences  In  the  near  future.  In  an  Inter- 
view In  the  August  Issue  of  The  Move- 
ment, Huey  Newton  had  a long  critique 
of  SNCC  In  which  he  stated  that  SNCC 
had  been  controlled  by  white  liberals 
until  Stokely’s  election  as  chairman. 
Anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  SNCC  his- 
tory Is  aware  that  one  of  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  organization  has  been  the  fact 
that  It  has  been  controlled  by  blacks  since 
Its  Inception  In  1960  and  that  whites  were 
eventually  expelled,  not  because  they  had 
too  much  power,  but  because  they  were 
Ineffective  working  In  the  black  commun- 
ity. Newton's  analysis  of  SNCC’s  role  In 
the  black  movement  bore  little  relation- 
ship to  the  actual  facts  and  further  added 
to  feelings  within  SNCC  that  the  Panthers 
had  never  been  Interested  In  a real  alli- 
ance or  merger,  but  only  In  absorbing 
SNCC  Into  the  Panthers  and,  falling  that, 
discrediting  the  organization. 

That  the  two  leading  black  radical 
organizations  should  regard  each  other 
with  a susplclonanddlstrustthatborders 
on  hate  really  hurts.  Perhaps  the  situa- 
tion could  have  been  avoided  If  SNCC  had 
not  allowed  Itself  to  be  led  Into  a rela- 
tlonsliip  which  It  never  really  wanted. 

It  Is  untldnkable  that  any  organization 
would  allow  a few  of  Its  members  to 
make  a formal  alliance  with  another 
group  without  anyone's  approval.  Yet, 
this  Is  essentially  what  happened. 

Thus,  a merger  which  never  took  place 
has  been  terminated.  That  would  be  fine 
If  the  “merger"  had  not  taken  place  In 
public  view  and  black  and  white  radicals 
were  deceived  Into  believing  that  some- 
thing existed  which,  In  fact,  didn't.  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  any  revolutionary  organ- 
ization to  act  with  Integrity  and  never  to 
abuse  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  people. 
SNCC  and  the  Panthers  were  acting  In 
their  own  Interests  and  the  people  were 
forgotten.  If  anybody  got  hustled,  It  was 
not  SNCC  or  the  Panthers.  It  was  Black 
America  which  still  waits  for  a revolu- 
tionary organization  that  will  speak  and 
act  In  Its  name. 


Sky  River  Rock  Festival 
& Lighter  Than  Air  Fair 


tljcnuooi) 
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18th.  19th, 20th  CENTURY 
COLLECTABLES 
1649  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley 


anathin 

Twenty-five  acres  of  land  surrounded 
by  forest,  forty  rock  bands  and  folk 
singers,  camping  facilities  for  10,000, 
free  use  of  movie  projectors,  space  for 
craft  exhibits,  contests— It  all  adds  up 
to  an  insane  Labor  Day  Weekend  at  the 
Sky  River  Rock  Festival  and  Lighter 
Than  Air  Fair,  in  Sultan,  Washington. 

The  Festival  Is  a benefit  for  the  New 
American  Community:  the  money  will 
go  to  Northwest  minority  groups  Inclu- 
ding American  Indians  and  Blacks. 

Among  the  acts  scheduled  for  the 
weekend  are  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish, 
Sandy  Bull,  Chrome  Syrcus,  Jack  Elliot, 
It's  A Beautiful  Day,  Kaleidoscope,  New 
Lost  City  Ramblers,  Cleanliness  & God- 
liness Skiffle  Band,  H.P  Lovecraft,  John 
Fahey,  Buffy  Salnte-Marle,  Muddy  Wa- 
ters, Sons  of  Champlln,  Santana  and 
Josh  White. 

“The  groovy  trips,”  explained  Buddha, 
wha  Is  working  on  the  Festival,  “will 
be  sitting  around  a campfire  at  night 
with  Buffy  Salnte-Marle  or  Josh  White." 

There  should  be  groovy  trips  during 
the  day,  too,  aside  from  the  music. 
Everyone  Is  Invited  to  come  and  bring 
whatever  It  Is  they  do  to  share.  Festi- 
val Director  John  Chambless,  who  also 
Is  a co-director  of  the  Berkeley  Folk 
Music  Festival,  explained  the  plans  for 
audience  participation: 

“We  will  have  an  open  mike  available 
to  anyone  who  has  something  to  say, 
poems  to  read,  music  to  play,  songs  to 
sing,  at  any  time  during  the  Festival. 
This  stage  will  be  apart  and  at  a distance 
from  the  center  stage  and  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  regular  musical  program. 

•We  will  also  have  a special  theater 
with  open  projectors — 35,  16,  and  8 
millimeter — for  independent  and  begin- 
ning filmmakers. 

•We  want  people  to  bring  food,  laugh- 
ter, love — whatever  they  can  give  and 
share  to  make  this  Festival  a beautiful 
gathering  of  the  new  American  commun- 
ity," Chambless  said. 

Advance  tickets,  §6  for  three  days,  or 
$2  a day,  can  be  purchased  at  Dominic’s 
Records,  1612  Haight  St.,  Discount  Re- 
cords In  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco, 
and  The  Tides  Bookstore  In  Sausallto. 

Or  mail  orders  can  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box 
Sky  River  Rock,  Wedgewood  Post  Office, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


NOW! 


Kenny  Rankin 
David  Steinberg; 

<D 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 


Tickets  at  the  gate  will  be  $8  for  three 
days,  $6  for  two,  and  $4  for  one. 

KMPX  Is  sponsoring  a caravan  to 
Sultan,  forty  miles  north  of  Seattle.  The 
caravan  will  leave  the  Kezar  Stadium 
parking  lot  at  noon,  Wednesday.  People 
In  Marin  who  wish  to  join  It  can  meet 
after  noon  at  the  Mohawk  gas  station  on 
Bridgeway,  In  Sausallto.  Anyone  with 
space  available  in  their  car  should  call 
434-2837. 

Rock  at 
the  Palace 

Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  Mar- 
ina matrons,  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
Is  being  taken  over  this  weekend  for 
a rock  festival.  A benefit  for  theHaight- 
Ashbury  Medical  Clinic  and  theAthenum 
Arts  Foundation,  the  festival  will  feature 
over  30  acts  in  six  sessions  from  Fri- 
day to  Monday. 

Among  those  scheduled  are  Big  Bro- 
ther and  the  Holding  Company,  The 
Grateful  Dead,  Joan  Baez,  John  Handy, 
Ballet  Afro- Haiti,  Jesse  Fuller,  Big 
Mama  Thornton  and  the  Hound  Dog 
Band,  and  Quicksilver  Messenger  Ser- 
vice. 

There  will  be  special  light  shows  by 
Jerry  Abrams  and  six  light  show  groups. 
The  shows  will  be  projected  on  a spe- 
cial 900  foot  screen  along  the  curved 
wall  of  the  Palace. 

Tickets  are  $12  for  all  six  shows, 
or  $2.50  for  single  shows.  You  can 
reach  the  committee  at  431-7326. 

Diek  Johnson 

Homeowner's  Insurance 
845-3941 


DENSON 

continued  from  page  11 

•I  really  get  bitter  about  it  „ 
you  want  those  things  to  c„„'  Beca>« 
really  wan.  ... 

zed  and  get  something  goinf  ^ 
offer  to  do  these  benefit?  so ’th^v  >UU 
get  going,  and  then  they  ** 

run  the  benefit.  And  you  r^n  ev*“ 
cheated.  The  straights* can  * y fee‘ 
If  they  want  to  get  somebody  5?* 
lung,  they  organize  a thine  kT-  ro° 
But  the  politicos,  the  bUterea  r u 11 


of  

at  all.  It's  tragic.’ 

Meanwhile,  the  Fish  roll  on  tv 
third  LP  is  23  in  the  country  ^ 
be  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show  In  6cSU 
they'll  probably  gross  over  a S'1 
dollars  next  year.  miUlon 

They  dedicate  an  album  t0 
Hutton,  Black  Revolutionary 
deplore  lack  of  organization  on  ^ 
left.  And  they  are  getting  ma?ri^ 
First  Joe,  then  David,  then  Barry  S 
on  September  10th  In  Yosemite 
son.  Life  flows  on  and  the  Fish 
Inside  It,  doing  what  they  can  ° 

Comics  What  d°  y°U  thB*  of  Marvel 

JOE  MACDONALD:  I used  to  read 
them  all  the  time.  We'd  all  get  ioadj 
and  rave  about  the  latest  Issue  of  x-m£ 
But  then  I started  reading  m 
and  decided  he  was  a faggot  and 
fascist. 

SANDY:  Now  that  you' ve  quit  readlnt 
comics,  what  do  you  do  with  your  spare 
time? 

JOE:  I change  the  baby. 
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to  preach  fh!s  [yjorJ7 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  Ordain  Worthy  Christians 
Receive  your  Bachelors,  Mas- 
ters, or  Doctorate  NOW  thru 
our  “MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN.”  For  free  Information, 
write  to:  Calvary  Grace  Chris- 
tian Churches,  5150  Wilshlre 
Blvd.,  Suite  100,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  90036. 
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PUDENDA  CHINATOWN 
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colostomy  surgery  generated  spon- 
0 L nreasm  In  98%  of  penetrations. 
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lBe01IS  -Track"*  cine-films  were  con- 


Kted of ’Reagan*  In  Intercourse  dur- 

11  u i — , mnoohac  roar. 


- /a)  campaign  speeches,  (b)  rear- 
ad  auto  collisions  with  one  and^  three 


0id  model  changes,  (c)  with  rear 
Aust  assemblies,  (d)  with  Vietnamese 
(ba  - victims  (1)  rectal,  (U) 


Hld-atroclty 
ound  entry, 
ound  entry." 

Studies  are  then  made  of  the  presl- 
jnllal  contender’s  genitalia  which  In- 
cate  the  masturbatory  nature  of  his 
,dUre  and  on  his  hair- style  which 
f of  male  subjects  likened  to  their 
n pubic  hair.  Finally,  we  come  to 
=a can's  personality:  “The  profound  a- 
dlty  of  the  presidential  contender  may 
. expected  to  dominate  the  United 
ates  In  the  coming  years.  By  contrast,, 
e late  J.F.  Kennedy  remained  the 
■ototype  of  the  oral  object,  usually, 
ocelved  In  pre-pubertal  terms.  In 
rther  studies  sadistic  psychopaths 
>re  given  the  task  of  the  probability 
devising  sex-fantasies  Involving  Rea- 
oi.  Results  confirm  the  probability  of 
esldentlal  figures  being perceivedprl- 
arlly  In  genital  terms.  In  assembly- 
t tests  Reagan's  face  was  uniformly 
rcelved  as  a penile  erection.  Patients 
>re  encouraged  to  devise  the  optimum 
x-death  of  Ronald  Reagan." 

Who  would  have  thought  the  bland  and 
ipty  Ronnie  R.  could  Inspire  such 
s of  public  joyl  He  Is  the  Betty 
■able  of  the  Mods,  a transport  and  a 
light, 

Of  course,  the  British  don’t  have  to 
ie  with  him,  so  they  can  afford  to 
ugh  and  play  with  him  as  a great 
ewcut- bubble-puss.  But  at  the  same 
ne  they've  hit  the  nerve  of  the  matter, 
d perhaps  they've  always  dealt  their 
n elected  officials  a similar  thrust — 
mr  Public  Man  Is  your  chief  Fool, 
ur  Court  Jester.  He  acts  out  his 
medy,  but  you  look  at  his  song  and 
nee  and  recognize,  existentially,  that 
: HIMSELF  IS  THE  JOKE!  The  number 
e TV  comedian  In  England  Is  Harold 
llson.  He  Is  everybody’s  cuddly  fat 
si.  And  so  too  with  Ronnie  R.  The 
Itlsh  suspect  that  he  Is  California's 
■ddy-boy  fag-ldol  pop- star  vaudeville 
own.  And  why  not?  To  recall  him 
ravo  for  failure)  would  have  been  to 
turn  to  the  days  of  smiling  liberal 
sclsts  like  Pat  Brown,  who  are  no 
i at  all.  In  Reagan  we  can  see,  up 
:nt,  the  great  Canned-laughter,  ple- 
the-face  consciousness  that  Is  Poli- 
al  Office.  He  Is  the  fuckable  hemor- 
oidal  anus  of  America  showing  up 
Little  Mary  Sunshine. 

Why  the  British  should  be  hung  up 
Reagan  I can't  say.  They  wouldn’t 
nk  twice,  though,  about  displaying 
i picture  along  with  that  of  Karl 
irx— it’s  all  one,  a circus  of  heroes 
d villains.  Gentle  England,  where  a 
•set  millionaire  chl-chl  nightclub  has 
rt  opened  with  plush  red  velvet  walls, 
orned  with  towering  posters  of  Chair- 
w Mao  and  Stalin.  For  $10  member- 
lp  fee  and  a mere  $3.50  a shot  you 
n join  the  club  which,  of  course,  is 
Ued  REVOLUTION.  Ah,  the  British! 
Bess  nobody's  told  them  yet. 


hierarchical:  the  Establishment,  con- 
sisting of  the  Six  Companies,  the  Chi- 
nese Chamber  of  Commerce,  various 
Family  Associations,  and  a few  chur- 
ches (Christian),  controls  most  of  the 
property  and  press  (the  Chinese  press 
being  one  of  the  most  hawkish  In  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  ’Nam). 

According  to  Derrick  Quan  of  the 
Bay  Area  Students  Committee,  the  Six 
Companies  Is  “publicly  recognized  as 
the  official  spokesman  of  the  Chinese 
people."  When  they  were  Incorporated 
In  1907,  their  stated  Intentions  were 
“charitable,  educational  and  cultural 
pursuits."  On  paper,  these  Intentions 
haven’t  changed.  The  Six  Companies 
Is  "supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Chinatown  commun- 
ity," says  Quan.  But  nobodv  knows 
better  than  the  kids  on  the  streets, 
suffering  from  Inadequate  education  and 
recreational  facilities,  what  a lot  of 
bullshit  this  is. 

The  second  or  third  generation  Im- 
migrants have  moved  to  the  ‘avenues’ 
to  Sunset  or  Richmond,  and  perhaps 
return  on  weekends  to  shop,  like  the 
Jews  who’ve  given  up  most  everything 
Jewish  except  bagels  and  lox  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  first  generation  Im- 
migrants, most  of  them  Illiterate  In 
English,  come  to  Chinatown  and  find 
themselves  stuck  there,  unable  to  live 
elsewhere  because  of  the  language  prob- 
lem, unable  to  work  elsewhere  because 
they  lack  employable  skills,  unable  to 
organize  or  demand  better  wages  be- 
cause of  the  oversupply  of  labor. 

The  Impulse  for  chang  e lies  with 
the  young,  and,  as  usual,  with  the  stud- 
ents, those  who  have  escaped  the  ghetto 
and  then  discovered  they  must  return, 
to  help  their  own  people.  Wangs  says 
this  phenomenon  is  common  among  Chi- 
nese students:  they  learn  In  school  that 
they  are  American,  but  by  the  time  they 
get  to  college,  they  realize  they  look 
Chinese,  are  treated  like  Chinese,  and 
are  in  fact  primarily  Chinese.  Many  who 
have  not  learned  Chinese  first  begin  to 
study  It  In  college. 

In  this  sense,  they  are  a little  like 
young  Blacks,  discovering  their  own 
culture.  They  are  also  like  young  white 
radicals,  disgusted  with  their  own  Esta- 
blishment. Certainly  both  movements 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  Chinese.  But 
the  problems  are  distinctly  their  own. 
First  among  these  Is  the  power  of  a 
reactionary  Chinese  Establishment  over 
a tlghtly-knlt,  very  conservative  ghetto 
population. 


marjorle  helns 
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Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 
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Quality  Offset  Printing 


PRESS 


john  Oliver  simon,  rlchard  krech,  printers. 

1,000  sheets  8 1/2x11  only  $9.50.  2 sides  $15. 
compare  prices,  then  phone:  526-9801,  845-4208 
r 549-2456.  “secret  underground  location." 
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Telegraph  Repertory 

2533  Telegraph 
Berkeley 

WED-THU,  Aug  28  & 29 

Julien  Duvivler’s  LYDIA  (8:05) 
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848-8650 


FRI-SUN,  Aug  30-Sept  1 


Howard  Hawks'  HIS  GIRL  FRIDAY  (6:30,  9:50 

. , , 4 nJL,'Y  WILDER  CLASSIC  (8:00,  11:20) 
admission  only  $1 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 
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Vision 

contact  lens  service 

general  vnion  care — glaucoma  checkup 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 
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Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 
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FreeU 

Palo  Alio,  Menlo  Park  and  Stanford 
power  structures  have  rejected  applica- 
tions from  the  Mid-Peninsula  Free  Uni- 
versity to  hold  a be-in.  The  reasons 
given  range  from  “too  much  noise"  to 
“Inability  to  protect  such  a large  crowd.” 
Bullshit.  The  Free  U.  is  asking  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  to  apply  for  a com- 
munity festival  permit  for  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 29  at  El  Camino  Park,  Palo 
Alto. . 

The  program  will  include  San  Fran- 
cisco rock  groups  and  speeches  by 

Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Bobby  Seale.  Local 

progressive  groups  are  now  uniting  to 
build  community  action.  For  information 
call  328-4941. 

The  Mid- Peninsula  Free  University, 
current  membership  over  1100,  has  been 
planning  a coffee  shop/craft  center  since 
January.  The  plan  centers  around  a 
building  in  downtown  Palo  Alto,  owned 
by  Warren  Thoits,  real  estate  magnate. 
He  has  refused  to  rent  the  building  and 
has  given  the  Free  U.  three  sets  of 
contradictory  reasons;  he  recently  re- 
turned a $200  deposit  after  holding  It 
for  five  months. 

There  will  be  a rally  and  demonstra- 
tion to  protest  his  refusal  this  Friday, 
noon,  at  Lytton  Plaza,  downtown  Palo 
Alto. 


COMMUNE  LIFE 
ON  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  COMIC  BOOK  CO. 

3339  23rd  Street  (at  Mission  St.) 
San  Francisco,  California  94110 


BACK  ISSUES — MAPI  EL  COM  CS 
AND  OTIIE'W  COLLECTORS  ITEMS 


Largest  Selection  New  Comic  Dooks  in  U S. 


Phone  C48-9905 
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paul  glusman 

Two  already  married  pepple  had  a 
wedding  Saturday  in  front  of  Cody  s 
Bookstore  in  Berkeley.  Afterwards,  Tel- 
egraph Avenue  was  liberated  for  the 
first  time  since  July  fourth. 

■Liberate  Berkeley"  and  other  slogans 
were  painted  on  the  asphalt.  Motorists 
were  given  tickets  for  “parking  on  the 
people’s  grass”.  About  forty  people  were 
involved  in  the  impromptu  action. 

Someone  in  front  of  the  Blue  Cue 
across  the  street  yelled,  “Get  back  on 
the  sidewalk  you  motherfuckers!”  Deal- 
ers are  merchants.  They  don’t  like 
people  to  make  waves. 

After  ten  minutes,  the  Berkeley  Police 
Department  arrived  on  the  scene.  They 
were  on  their  best  behavior.  “Please 
move  back  on  the  sidewalk."  Sarcastic- 
ally; “If  you  want  to  have  a demonstra- 
tion, why  don’t  you  hold  it  In  the  park?" 

There  were  only  five  cops.  People 
cleared  the  street  without  resistance 
knowing  there  could  easily  be  ten  times 
that  many.  A girl  taunted  the  police, 
rhythmically  clapping  her  hands  a few 
feet  away  from  a sergeant  who  was 
trying  hard  to  ignore  her. 

Two  months  after  the  riot  the  Berke- 
ley commune  is  still  together.  In  many 
ways  it’s  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Commune  people  are  getting  to  know 
one  another  on  a personal  level.  Some- 
thing rare  on  the  Berkeley  political 
scene:  people  like  each  other.  That 
usually  happens  only  in  times  of  great 
pressure  when,  for  short  periods  of 
time,  people  are  forced  to  band  toge- 
ther in  a common  cause. 

There  are  about  four  “affinity  groups” 
associated  with  the  commune,  but  there 
are  no  distinct  boundaries.  Groups  over- 
lap. People  do  things  together  and  are 
beginning  to  trust  each  other. 

Commune  people  swim  nude,  fuck, 
and  brush  their  teeth  with  baking  soda. 
Commune  women  don’t  like  to  be  refer- 


WANTED! 

one  vehicle,  any  make,  model  or 
size,  for  loan,  gift  or  cheap  sale 
to  Mission  House,  for  use  distri- 
buting Express  Times  to  street 
vendors.  Contact  Mission  House 
as  i south  Van  Ness. 
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red  to  as  “chicks'.  They  don’t  wear 
bras.  The  commune  concensus  is  that 
the  Beatles  suck.  The  Stones  are  where 
it’s  at. 

But  the  strain  is  beginning  to  take 
its  toll.  One  communard  is  hoarse  from 
speaking  In  front  of  the  table  for  two 
months.  Some  people  are  getting  edgv 
and  there  are  some  short  tempers  The 
proverbial  question  “what  istobedone''" 
still  plagues  the  commune. 

After  several  fruitless  meetings  with 
merchants,  many  people  are  writing  them 
off.  Friendly  merchants  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Even  they 
are  very  hung-up  on  the  commune  show- 
ing some  “responsibility"  by  working 
on  a free  medical  clinic.  A free  clinic 
is  needed,  but  what  about  the  commune’s 
police  control  demands?  Later.  The 
merchants  on  Telegraph  Avenue  are  not 
very  influential  with  the  City  Council 
Those  Berkeley  merchants  who  form 
the  right  wing  of  Berkeley  politics  are 
not  likely  to  be  hurt  by  a commune  boy- 
cott. 

Politics  will  definitely  return  to  the 
streets  the  day  the  jury  returns  a 
verdict  on  Huey  Newton.  If  Huey  is 
found  guilty,  there  will  be  a protest 
demonstration  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  11 
Huey  is  acquitted,  a street  celebration 
will  be  held. 

A big  problem  facing  the  commune  is 
new  people.  Once  a group  reaches  a 
point  where  its  members  know  and 
trust  each  other,  It  Is  hard  for  a new 
person  to  break  in. 

What  should  happen  is  other  groups 
of  friends  form  and  affiliate  in  an 
underground  network.  Ideally,  this  net- 
work could  become  the  Berkeley  radical 
community.  But  how  does  one  go  about 
forming  other  people’s  groups?  It’s  a 
real  problem.  Some  efforts  will  be  made 
to  this  end  when  the  regular  students 
return  In  the  fall. 

Otherwise,  one  can  only  begin  by  set- 
ting up  his  own  group,  as  people  in  the 
commune  have  done,  and  hope  that  other 
people  will  follow  the  example. 


SURF:  Aug  28,  Kurosawa’s  HIGH  AND 
LOW  & THE  MANCHURIAN  CANDI- 
DATE; Thurs-Sat,  Losey’s  MODESTY 
BLAISE  & Franju’s  JUDEX:  Sun-Tue, 
THAT  MAN  FROM  RIO  & M.  HULOTS 
HOLIDAY.  Irving  at  46th,  MO  4-630U 
JANUS  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Wed-Tbu, 

SHOOT  THE  PIANO  PLAYER;  F rl-Sun, 
JULES  AND  JIM;  Mon-Tue,  THE  400 
BLOWS.  Gateway,  215  Jackson,  421-3353, 
Cinema,  Sbattuck  & Haste,  Bkly,  848- 
2038. 

BELLA  UNION:  Samurai  Festival.  Kura- 
sawa’s  SAN  JURO  & Morishlge’s  KAR- 
ATE KANTARO.  Kearny  & Wash,  GA  1- 
4824 

SERRA;  A MAN  AND  A WOMAN  A 
THOUSAND  CLOWNS  & BACH  TO  BACH, 
Junipero  Serra,  PL  2-1455. 

STRAIGHT:  Fri-Sun  only,  BLACK  oh 
PHEUS  & HOW  I WON  THE  WAR,  Halgu 
& Cole,  387-2552. 

BRIDGE:  THE  BRIDE  WORE  BLAUS 
Geary- Blake,  SK  1-3212. 

CENTO  CEDAR:  ULYSSES,  Cedar- Lar- 
kin, PR  6-8300. 

LARKIN:  HOUR  OF  THE  WOLF . Larkin- 
O’ Farrell,  PR  5-3811. 

METRO:  THE  GRADUATE,  Union- Webs- 
ter, BA  1-8181.  v , 

MUSIC  HALL:  ELVIRA  MADIGAN,  Lar- 
kin-Geary,  OR  3-4800. 

'PRESIDIO:  BELLE  DU  JOUR,  Chestn 
Scott,  WA  1-2931. 

RICHELIEU:  A MAN  AND  A WOMAN 
Geary- Van  Ness,  221-8181 
ALAMEDA:  ROSEMARY’S  BABY, 
PENNY,  2317  Central  Ave,  Bklv. 
CINEMA  I & H:  ROSEMARY’S  BABY,  i 
THOMAS  CROWN  AFFAIR,  U;  Hayward, 
783-2601.  nlDV, 

FOX  OAKLAND:  ROSEMARY”S  BAdi 
NO  WAY  TO  TREAT  A LADY.  19(D 
Telegraph,  TW  3-2303.  . 

NORTHS1DE:  Studio  A — BLOW  ur 
THE  LOVED  ONE;  Studio  B— -HU 
WON  THE  WAR  & BEACH  RED.  iS 
Euclid,  Bkly,  TH  1-2648.  . T0 

UC:  ROSEMARY'S  BABY  & NO 
TREAT  A LADY,  Univ-  Shat  tuck,  i 
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AUGUST  28 

puppet  SHOW:  Punch  'n'  Soda,  pre- 
sented by  (he*  Migrant  Theater,  457 
Haight,  25?  donation,  548-1403,  2 pm 
INDIAN  MUSIC:  Benefit  All  Akbar  Col- 
lege  of  Music,  performed  by  masters 
of  the  college  on  sltar,  labia,  violin, 
international  House,  Bkly,  $2,  8 pm 
POETRY  READINGS:  Mark  Llnenthal  A 
Stephen  Levine  reading  their  own,  1/thou, 
738  Haight,  50?  donation,  6C4-7749,  9pm 
FILMS:  Busby  Berkeley  feature  A Musi- 
cal  Moments  of  Alice  Faye,  SIR  Center, 
86  - GthSt.,  781-1570,  $2 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Croup  verbal - 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
3305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-7247,  648- 
1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
5200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
nembers,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
55,  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrshner, 
lewlsh  Community  Center,  3200 Califor- 
nia, 8 pm,  346-6040 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  75?,  7 pm,  921-9766 
COFFEE  A CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly, 
for  singles  over  30,  $1,  525-0457,  WAW 
Guild  . 

SEANCE:  W/Ivan  St.  John, director,  cen- 
ter for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  661-2799 

FILMS:  Vampyr  A others,  presented  by 
Underground  Cinema  Group,  University 
YMCA,  2600  Bancroft,  Bkly,  $1  donation, 
849-4656,  8 pm 

FILLMORE  WEST:  SteppenwoU,  Staple 
Singers,  Santana  Blues  Band,  Market  A 
Van  Ness,  $3,  9 pm 

CITY  - COUNTRY  MUSIC:  The  New  Lost 
city  Ramblers,  only  Bay  Area  appear- 
ance, Lion's  Share,  100  Caledonia  St., 
Sausallto,  332-9767,  9,  10:30  A 12  pm 


HOtSflAV 


AUGUST  29 

AUDIUM.  Electronic  music,  light  show, 
309  - 4th  Ave.,  $2,  387-5630,  8:30  pm 
DRAMA:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Forest 
Meadows,  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  $2.50 
up,  students  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 
LECTURE:  Anton  LaVey  on  Ghosts  A 
flauntlngs,  strange  disappearances,  sug- 
gested field  trips,  6114  Calif.,  $2.50, 
752-3583,  9 pm 

FILMS:  Self-obliteration,  more,  Canyon 
Cinematheque  at  Intersection,  756  Union, 
$1,  781-4719,  8:30  pm 
FILLMORE  WEST:  SteppenwoU,  Staple 
Singers,  Santana  Blues  Band,  Market  A 
Van  Ness,  $3,  9 pm 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum 
920  University.  Bkly,  50?,  8:30  pm, 
654-0316 

CALIGULA:  Performed  by  the  Inter- 
players,  747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

CITY-COUNTRY  MUSIC:  The  New  Lost 
city  Ramblers,  only  Bay  Area  appear- 
ance, Lion's  Share,  100  Caledonia  St., 
Sausallto,  332-9767,  9,  10:30  A 12  pm 
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AUGUST  30 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Grateful  Dead,  Pre- 
servation llall  Dixieland  Jazz  Band,  Sons 
of  Champlln,  Market  & Van  Ness,  $3, 
9 pm 

gANCE/MUSIC/LIGHTS:  Featuring  the 
l c b 's,  a nine-piece  soul  group.  The 
Francisco  5,  an  Afro-Cuban  Ensemble 
- lights  by  S F Gaslight,  spons  Mission 
Switchboard,  Salon  Mexico,  2677  Mis- 
sion, $1,  824-3563,  8 pm  - 2 am 
PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS  FESTIVAL: 
First  of  six  sessions  to  be  continued 
thru  Monday  afternoon,  spons  Halght- 
Ashbury  Medical  Clinic  A Atheneum 
Arts  Foundation,  Including  opera,  bal- 
let, Jazz,  rock,  country  A western,  folk 
A gospel,  409  Clayton  St.,  $2.50,  (S12.00 
for  advance  tickets,  all  performances), 
431-7326.  8:30  pm 

gATIRATHON:  Now  Theatre  Satlrathon, 
Improvisatlonal  theatre  group,  a provo- 
cateur of  thought  A discussion.  West 
Campus  of  Bkly  High,  845-4882,  8 pm 
kTV -COUNTRY  MUSIC:  The  New  Lost 
city  Ramblers,  only  Bay  Area  appear- 
ance, Lion's  Share.  100  Caledonia  SL, 
Sausallto,  332-9767,  9,  10:30  A 12  pm 
: Antony  A Cleopatra,  Marin 
-hakespeare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows 
‘neater,  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  $2.50 
p.  s,u<lents  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 


PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  W C Fields 

Memorial  Orphanage,  an  Improvised 
satirical  revue,  $1.50,  refreshments, 
120  Julian  St.,  (btw  15th  A 10th  off  Mis- 
sion), 9 pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12;  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr.  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  $2 
CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayers, 
747  Beach,  8:30  pm 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A-  liquid  projections  w/ 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkes,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  474-24  25 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/lvan 
St.  John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical 
Research 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 

Ave,,  Oakland,  5;30  pm 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 

Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pm,  $2 

FOLK  DANCING:  International,  lnstruc- 

tlon  & dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 

Ness,  431-0200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion 

CUBAN  FILMS:  Che,  Columbia  Guer- 
rlllas  A Hanoi  13,  Benefit  S.F.  News- 
reel, New  Committee  Theater,  836  Mont- 
gomery St.,  $1.50,  431-2404,  986-1639, 
8 pm  A 10  pm 


SEANCE:  W/Ivan  St.  John,  dir.,  Center 
for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  061-2799 

PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS  FESTIVAL- 
closing  session  of  music,  dance  A drama 
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SEPTEMBER  3 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  girls  only,  work- 
shop. classes  on  practical  A applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
9 pm,  0114  Calif,  $2.50,  SK  2-3583 
P BA  WING:  w/models  from  Models  Guild 
2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922-0843 
BALKAN  DANCE':  Instruction  A dancing 
427  s Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
MEDIUMSHIP:  Class  w/lvpn  St.  John, 
138  Downey,  8:30  pm,  661-2799 
JAZZ:  Vlbtst  Gary  Burton  brings  his 
new  quartet  for  2 wk  engagement  fea- 
turing Roy  Haynes,  at  The  Trident, 
558  Bridgeway,  Sausallto,  332-1334. 
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AUGUST  31 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C  Fields 
Memorial  urphanage,  Improvised satlrl- 
cal  revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  120  Juli- 
an, btw  15th  A 16th  off  Mission,  9 pm 
AZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid,  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Music  A 
liquid  projections,  each  show  different, 
1572  Calif.,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1.50,  474  - 2425 
PLAY:  Antony  A Cleopatra,  Marin 
Shakespeare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows 
Theater,  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  $2.50 
up,  students  $1.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Grateful  Dead,  Pre- 
servatlon  Hall  Dixieland  Jazz  Band,  Sons 
of  Champlln,  Market  A Van  Ness,  $3, 
9 pm 

PARTY  FOR  THE  YOUNG:  Bay  Area 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  sponsoring 
party  at  Sacred  Heart  Church,  btwOakA 
Fell  on  Fillmore,  (adult  supervision), 
25?  donation,  7 to  11  pm 
PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS  FESTIVAL: 
Second  day  of  music,  dance  A drama 
(see  listing,  Friday,  August  30).  After- 
noon session  from  12-6  pm  A night  ses- 
sion from  8:30. 

FILM  FAIR:  The  Hard  Way  A The  Sea 
Wolf,  3149  Steiner  St.,  7:30  pm 
HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-7247,  646- 
1489 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12;  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  A Scott,  $2 
TOUR:  Of  Fori  Point,  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge.  1-4  pm,  561-3837 


SEPTEMBER  1 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Grateful  Dead,  Pre- 
servation Hall  Dixieland  Jazz  Band, 
Sons  of  Champlln,  Market  A Van  Ness, 
$3,  9 pm. 

PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS  FESTIVAL: 
third  day  of  music  dance  A drama  spon- 
sored  by  Halghl-Ashbury  Medical  Clin- 
ic A Atheneum  Arts  Foundation,  409 
Clayton  St.,  $2.50,  431-7326,  afternoon 
session  from  12-6  pm,  night  session 
from  8:30  pm. 

CONC ERT:  Music  of  BrahmsA  Schubert, 
Old  Spaghetti  Factory,  8:30  pm. 

JAZZ;  Kai  -Hutchln's  Jazz  Four,  Pela's 
Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus,  4-9  pm. 
LIGHT  SOUND  DIMENSION:  music  A 
liquid  projections,  different  show  each 
time,  1572  Calif,  $2,  students,  $1.50, 
4 A 8:30  pm,  474-2425. 

TOUR  OF  FT  POINT,  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge.  1-4  pm.  561-3837. 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Berk) 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8 mm 
Sign  of  the  F0ool,  1825  Suiter,  8 pm,  50? 


SEPTEMBER  2 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT  class,  every  wk 
7-8:30  pm,  1521  Stockton,  848-7664 
GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing, 
4T?  S Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
NEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking,  450  Alabama,  8 pm. 

OPEN  HOUSE.  Films,  spons  by  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm 
SI,  654-0316 


AUGUST  28 

SUMMER  SOUNDS:  Free  public  concert, 
Literature  Room,  San  Francisco  Public 
Library,  Civic  Center,  8 pm 
PUPPET  SHOW:  Snow  White  and  Rose 
Red,  11  am,  2 A 4 pm  dally,  Grand 
Ave.  A Park  View  Terrace  entrance 
to  Lakeside  Park,  Oakland. 

LECTURE:  Last  In  the  series  on  Lan- 
guage,  Society  A The  ChUd,  Martin 
Bralne,  Professor  of  Psychology,  UC 
Santa  Barbara:  Towards  a Model  for 
First  Language  Acquisition,  159Mulford 
Hall,  7:45  pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,*  Union  Sq., 
noon 

SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Malcolm  X, 
Physical  Fitness  A ODem  Watermelons, 
spons  San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
Western  Addition  Branch,  1550  ScottSt., 
558-5684,  7:30  pm 

AFRICAN  UHURU  ENSEMBLE:  WU1  give 
a performance  of  authentic  African  dance 
and  drumming  at  Olivet  Church,  19th  A 
Missouri  Sts.,  8 pm 

GAMES:  Go,  risk,  chess,  more,  spons 
Creative  Communications  Co.,  460 -35th 
Ave.,  7:30  pm,  387-5999 
CLASS:  Revolutionary  theory,  every  Wed 
July  31  - Sept.  18,  644  Oak  St.,  Worker's 
League,  626-7019,  8 pm 
TREASURES:  Lowlo  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology  Centenq)al  Exhibit,  KroeberHall, 
UC,  Bkly,  10  am  - 5 pm,  50?  other  days 
POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm,  752-6710 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  also  antiques,  groov- 
ies,  etc 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Draft  Resistance  A Non- 
violence, w/Steve  Blschoff,  2725  Chan- 
nlng,  Bkly,  7:30  pm 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  The- 
ory  A Practice  of  Non- violent  living,  w/ 
Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson,  2023 
Parker,  *A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843-0553 
THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
problems;  spiritual,  human,  material, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 

AUGUST  29 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Union  Sq., 
noon. 

SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Malcolm  X, 
Physical  Fitness  A ODem  Watermelons, 
spons  San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
Bayvlc-w  Branch,  5009  Third  St.,  558- 
5085,  7:30  pm 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut Sts.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks  A 
whiles 

ART  SHOW:  The  Impact  of  African 
Sculpture  on  German  Expressionism, 
Bkly  Art  Cenler,  1275  Walnut  St„  Live- 
Oak  Park,  Bkly,  thru  Sept.  22 
HOOT:  Open  mike.  Freight  A Salvage 
Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  548- 
1761,  7 - 12  pm 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 
1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Croup,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  921-9766 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  - noon, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  2300  Calif., 
340-6040 

POETRY:  Open  reading,  the  Hearth,  Oak 
A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
FORUM:  Onnow  Commune,  Free  Church, 
2516  Durant  SL,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649 


COURSE:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  — Clash 
and  Conflict,  spons  The  Mission  High 
School  Adult  Education  Program  and 
S.F  Jowlsh  Community  Cenler,  3200 
California  SL,  7 pm 

HANDS  OFF  CZECHOSLAVAKIA:  Hally, 
"IS  pm,  643  Oak  St.,  spons  Workers 
League,  626-7019 

STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tsc  Tung, 
55  Colton  St.,  (nr  Haight  A Market)  8pm 
ART  SHOW;  Show  ol  Visionary  Tempera, 
erotic  pastels,  oils  A watercolors,  at 
Bruno's  Gallery,  1347  Polk  SL,  346-9281, 
3-0  pm 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Panhandle, 
Golden  Gato  Park,  noon 
SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Malcolm  X, 
Physical  Fitness  A ODem  Watermelons, 
spons  San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
Parkslde  Branch,  22nd  A Taravaf,  0GB- 
3696,  7:30  pm 

CLASS:  ParamlUlary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sal  A Sun,  55 
Colton  SL,  (nr  Haight  A Market)  10  pm 
to  1 am 

PLAY:  The  Julian  Theatre  presents 
Harold  Pinter's  The  Dumbwaiter,  at  the 
Potrero  I11U  Neighborhood  House,  953 
De  Haro  St.,  short  Dim  program  will 
follow.  285-5768,  8;30  pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
to  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  A MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
FTpm7362^95^8 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  A rooro,  at  The 
Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 
FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-54  Waller 
GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 
- 28th  SL,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques.  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  WaUor,  3-4  pm,  853-9718; 
palnt-ln,  workshop,  free  paper  A paint, 
2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse., 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

sa tjmAy 

AUGUST  31 

MIME  TROUPE:  "The  Farceof  Patelln," 
Earl  Warren  Park,  Castro  Valley,  and 
“Ruzzante  or  The  Veteran,"  Live  Oak 
Park,  Bkly,  both  at  2 pm 
PLAY : The  Julian  Theatre  presents 
Harold  Pinter’s  The  Dumbwaiter,  at  the 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  953 
De  Haro  St,,  short  film  program  will 
follow,  285-5768,  8:30  pm 
JAZZ  CONCERT:  Light-Sound  Dimcn- 
slon  A Rafael  Garrett  Circus,  In  the 
music  concourse  of  Golden  Gate  Park, 
pres,  by  Jazz  Action  Movement,  1 pm 
MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Washington 
Sq!  Park,  2 pm,  "Ruzzante,"  Marina 
Green,  2 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
glon  of  Honor,  3 pm 

ASHRAM:  Medication,  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Arles,  1:30  - 3:30, 
586-0435 

SEPTEMBER  1 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Ruzzante  or  Tho  Vet- 
eran,"  Earl  Warren  Park,  Castro  VaUey, 
“The  Farce  of  Patelln,"  Live  Oak  Park, 
Bkly,  both  at  2 pm 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes,  Frl,  Sat  A Sun, 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  A Market),  10 
pm  to  1 am 

AFRICAN  UHURU  ENSEMBLE:  Will  give 
a performance  of  authentic  African  dance 
and  drumming  al  the  Potrero  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood House,  953  DeHaroSt.,  refresh- 
ments, 8 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

PROVO  PARK  CONCERT:  Rock  bands, 
1:30  pm,  Provo  Park,  Bkly 
FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut Street 

HOOT:  1/thou,  1736  Haight,  8 - 10  pm 
WINE-TASTING:  SeawaU,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  3G2-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  People  of 

Haight- Ashbury,  meeting  55  Colton,  8pm 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  Golden  Gate  Park,  11  am,  bring 
your  own  and  share 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Al  Walden  Center, 
Dwight  A McKinley,  Bkly,  7-0  pm 

MoKHAy 

SEPTEMBER  2 

MLME  TROUPE:  The  San  Francisco 
Mime  Troupe,  permanent  guerrilla  thea- 
ter, will  give  a special  Labor  Day  per- 
formance of  Its  commedla  dell'arto 
satire,  "The  Farce  of  Patelln,"  in  Wash- 
ington Square  Park,  at  2 pm 
PAINT- IN:  Workshop,  free  paper  A paint, 
2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse., 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 


AUGUST  30 
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SEPTEMBER  3 


DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
based  on  The  Hobbll,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

AUDITIONS:  Male  A female  opera  sing- 
ers, 21-35,  Bocco  Ball,  YU-2-8579,  9 
pm 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-0976,  War  Rcslsler’s  League 
POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class  w/J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
thru  Aug.  26,  8G3,0718,  8 pm 

CONTINUOUS 

MAIIIN  SWITCHBOARD:  24  hrs  a day  for 
free  Info  regarding  Jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal A legal  aid,  Just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  A SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE- 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coffees, 
leas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  guitar 
whatever,  always  something  happening, 
7 pm-12,  Mon-  Thurs,  7 pm-3  am, 
Friday  A Saturday,  Sun,  2 pm-12,  1827 
San  Pablo,  2 blocks  north  of  University 
Bkly,  548-1761 

FREE  FOOD;  Free  Church,  2516  Durant 
St,  bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  A spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon 
(except  Sunday) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F D Maur- 
ice House,  12-18  Arguollo,  7 pm,  506- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 

DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am  -5  pm 
Saturday  9 am-3  pm,  SF  State  College 
Hut  D,  1600  Holloway,  409-1088 
FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune 
1924-25th  St,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Library,  draft  coun- 
sel, Four-o-nlne  Hso,  Ecumenical  min- 
ister In  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
dally  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703 
Grove,  Gkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 
HELP:  Free  Info  on  housing,  crash 
pads,  free  services,  spons  Haight  De- 
fense group,  Haight  A Clayton,  5-10  pm 
BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon- Sat, 
1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8786 
COMMITTEE:  Actor's  Workshop,  Frl, 
Sat,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee  Theater, 
622  Broadway,  SF,  392-0807. 


DMUVG 


HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  SELL?  Let  tho 
Bizarre  do  It  for  you.  Used  furniture, 
antique  clothing,  etc.  2517  Duranl,  2nd 
floor,  Duranl  Arcade,  548-2753. 

CLAY  PIPES,  grass,  hash  and  walor 
pipes,  Incense  turners,  medallions,  Roku 
pottery,  all  different,  all  unique.  Send 
for  free  catalog:  Golllnkambt  Potlory, 
8231  Nebraska  Ave,  Tampa,  Fla.  33604 
Dealer  wholesale  prices 
MATURE  WOMAN,  free  mind,  can  type; 
wants  movement  work  In  exch.  for  sub- 
sistence wage  A place  to  sleep.  No 
(thank  you)  sex.  Jane  Polsloy,  410-Olst 
St,  81,  Daly  Clly  94015 
OLDER  CHICK,  amiable  A quiet,  Into  own 
thing,  needs  private  room,  no  scenes. 
Judy-12  Carl,  or  G61-9393,  write  If 
possible. 

HALL  (LOFT)  to  rent  out  for  meetings, 
practice  sessions,  nr  Market  A Van 
Ness,  low  price,  621-9324 
PORTRAITS  TAKEN:  singles  or  couples. 
No  retouching,  no  changing  thru  soft- 
focus  ions.  Simply  fine  photographs  of 
how  you  are,  David  Bosworlh,  849-1063 
CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY — shooting, 
custom  processing  A printing  otc,  call 
3-8  pm:  626-0994,  Slevo 
VESPA  150,  I960,  1 owner,  very  good 
cond.,  $100,  call  Ron,  752-1000,  ext.  283 
WANTED:  15th  SEPTEMBER:  2 bdrm 
house,  rental  Redwood  City,  Inexpensive; 
Chuck,  549-2926 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handwovens  and 
sandals.  One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  ils 
kind.  No  telephone.  Hours:  1-5 pm, Tues- 
Sun;  900  North  Point  SL,  San  Francisco 
RADICAL  HIP  GRAD  student,  27,  works 
days,  needs  room  In  SF  flat  or  house. 
Share  rent.  Ken,  334-0903 
CASTING  CHICK:  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 
atlrac,  to  star  In  8 mm  flick  about 
Grant  Ave.,  also  need  actors,  crew. 
Serious  work.  Info  Jim,  474-4137 
ASTROLOGY:  Charts  A Interpretations. 
Phono  653-3718.  Members  of  the  Theo- 
sophlcal  Society. 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune  ups  and  repairs, 
also  will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  845-7090 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try,  painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance  A 
CENERAL  INVENTION.  V--i-S?"A 
MIGRANT  THEATRE  needs  people  In- 
terested In  political  agitprop  for  factory 
gale  street  show,  no  pay,  ghastly  hours, 
548-1103 

HIPPIE  LOVE  A PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants  direct  from  llalght-Ashbury  dlsL 
SF  Free  List,  The  Great  Peace  Bag, 
box  2123,  Napa,  Calif. 

POTTERS  WHEEL:  Dew  or  used,  call 
843-!-, 717 


NOON  CONCERT:  The  Music  Department  AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Class. 
presents  Peter  black  conducting  the  Bach  New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
Cantata  No.  170,  Hertz  Hall,  12:15,  UC  neclicul  St.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  black  and, 
Bkly  while,- 
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my  shadow  ^ i were 
contracted  \v\  marriage. 
■\o  a golden  mountain, 
mg  bride  was  dressed 
in  so  many  sta.rs 


let  a simple  tast^_ 
Release  yowinto  the. 
world  of  a ceremony. 


5tich*shif  t moth.  Y3>u.l\  the  hair  hacK" 
weaving  obsessive  I out  of-  yaw  eyes 
attems  \nthe  -fog  ^^rowvh  gowr  emoti'cvis 

*6  the  garden  -flew-  round  with  the 
angel  ,>  the  angel  f-leur  round  with-^ 
the  clouds  ^ and  the  cloudy  fdew  rounds 
and  the  clouds  -plew  round.  ,,  and.  tlae^ 
cWds  fAew  v*ound  with-  the  clouds. 

'The  "Pleasures  of-  TvPerely  Gircututiug 
~Wa  1 1 a c evens 
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a golden  pheasant 
sings  in  the  yalm 
at  the  end.  of  our 
mind 


* 


with  tone?  of- justice 
^ K.hythyms  +laaf 
mirror  the  acts  of- 
halanced.  life. 
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It’s  All  Over  But  The  Shooting 


marvin  garson 

“So  don’t  fear  if  you  hear  a foreign  soured  to  your  ear, 
it's  all  right,  ma,  I'm  only  sighing” 

Children  were  tearing  down  branches  from  the  trees, 
stripping  the  leaves  off  and  breaking  them  into  the  right 
length  for  clubs.  "Kill  the  pig!  Cut  his  throat!  Bash  him 
in!”  screamed  three  girls  in  chorus  as  a line  of  Chicago 
police  advanced  across  Lincoln  Park  through  clouds  of 
tear  gas. 

The  kids  moved  out  into  the  street,  scouring  frantically 

I for  rocks  and  a cop  to  kill.  A squad  car  caught  in  traffic 
was  under  siege,  all  its  windows  smashed,  children  throw- 
ing rocks  so  hard  they  fell  back  gasping  from  the  effort. 
A boy  picked  up  a trash  can  almost  his  own  size  and  swung 
it  with  unbelievable  strength  through  the  window,  furious 
that  the  cop  inside  was  still  alive.  The  car  door  flew  open 
and  the  cop  fled  to  an  alley,  gun  drawn  and  head  low. 

None  of  this  showed  up  on  television  or  in  the  newspapers. 
The  mass  media  had  been  seized  for  the  week  by  Jerry 
Rubin,  leader  of  the  non-existent  Youth  International  Party 
and  guru  to  thousands  of  non-existent  Yippies.  Frustrated 
continued  on  page  8 
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vlrgo,  aug  22  - sept  22 
confidential  sources  within  the  F.B.I 
have  let  It  be  known  that  the  loud  ex- 
plosion heard  In  Berkeley  last  frlday 
night  during  the  skirmish  was  the  des- 
truction by  bombing  of  a stretch  of 
Southern  Pacific  R.R.  track  (the  same 
track  used  by  munitions  & troop  trains 
going  to  Vietnam),  many  bricks  of  fine 
weed  are  expected  soon  at  reasonable 
prices.  Mlchoacan  keys  going  for  about 
§200.  lids  between  §15  & §10  which  Is 
the  price  of  some  amazing  baggies  full 
of  one  Oz.  of  dried  Peyote,  some  good 
dark  brown  Tibetan  hash  Is  In  the  area, 
the  Krlstee  Products  Company,  "DEFENDER 
OF  WOMEN”  a mace- like  spray  removed 
from  the  "open”  market  at  the  pigs  re- 
quest Is  available  for  around  §5  each 
underground,  the  hand  held  spray  has 
a range  of  about  15  feet  and  can  be  used 
about  100  times.  Paul  Glusman's  crit- 
icism In  this  newspaper  of  the  Berke- 
ley dealers  who  hang  out  In  front  of 
the  Blue  Cue  are  unfounded,  many  of 
these  people  have  really  been  taking 
care  of  business  (literally  & figura- 
tively) during  the  street  fighting  & 
related  activities,  the  brother  accu- 
sed of  shooting  the  pig  was  a member 
of  the  Hell  Riders,  a motorcycle  gang 
whose  spokesman  had  announced  from 
the  truck  earlier  In  the  evening  the 
need  for  revolution. 

--the  grass  prophet 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Sellout 


DALEYS 

MAN 


marjorle  helns 


The  New  Party  In  California  got  off  to 
a shaky  start  Sunday  night.  Fiona  Rust, 
a delegate  from  the  New  Party’s  brain 
center,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
In  Washington,  came  to  San  Francisco  to 
feel  out  the  situation  and  see  along  what 
lines  the  New  Party  could  be  organized 
here.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  hand- 
somely wood-furnished  apartment  of  Bob 
Reese,  a veteran  Movement  fundraiser. 

When  I got  there,  I found  a living  room 
full  of  assorted  white  radicals  and  a 
tempting  spread  of  cheese  and  crackers, 
potato  chips,  cookies,  doughnuts  and  Chi- 
anti. F iona  was  explaining  to  the  radicals, 
mostly  PFP  people,  that  New  Party  would 
support  all  PFP  candidates  in  local  Cali- 
fornia elections  (since  New  Party  had  no 
candidates  of  Its  own),  but  would  not 
support  Cleaver  on  the  presidential  tick- 
et. This  was  because  Raskin  (IPS  direc- 
tor) and  Company  did  not  consider 
Cleaver  a "credible”  candidate:  he  would 
not  get  an  Impressive  enough  vote;  and 
besides,  he  was  too  young  to  run  for 
president.  The  only  presidential  candi- 
date New  Party  would  support  was  Mc- 
Carthy, If  he  agreed  to  run  on  a fourth 
party  ticket.  McCarthy  could  draw  20% 
of  the  vote,  the  IPS  politicos  figured, 
thus  definitely  throwing  the  election  Into 
the  House,  showing  the  power  of  the 
Left  In  America,  and  Instantly  smashing 
the  Democratic  Party,  whose  place  New 
Party  apparently  plans  to  take. 

The  PFP  people  couldn't  quite  figure 
this  out.  How  did  New  Party  plan  to  push 
Its  way  Into  California  radical  politics 


and  not  support  Cleaver?  Fiona  hedged. 
After  all,  the  big  goal  of  New  Party  was 
grass  roots  organizing  of  white  com- 
munities, to  show  all  those  fucked  up 
middle  class  types  how  oppressed  they 
were,  and  then  proceed  to  liberate  them. 
PFP  had  failed  to  organize  whites.  New 
Party,  In  alliance  with  (and  eventually 
overshadowing)  PFP,  could  do  It. 

The  New  Party,  according  to  Raskin’s 
policy  statement  of  August  1,  "Is  a poli- 
tical effort  to  avoid  violence  In  the  United 
States  by  offering  a reconstructive  alter- 
native.” This  Is  precisely  what  McCarthy 
Intended  to  do.  He  didn't  do  It,  because 
nobody  can.  Now  there  are  a lot  of  dis- 
illusioned McCarthyltes  wandering 
around.  The  New  Party  wants  to  use 
McCarthy,  even  though  It  claims  Its  pro- 
grams are  far  more  radical. 

They  want  a complete  overhaul  of  the 
system.  Overthrow?  No,  overhaul,  Fiona 
Insisted.  Overhaul  means  overthrow, 
except  not  by  violence.  Right? 

At  this  point,  Bobby  Seale  and  five 
other  Panthers  arrived,  bumping  their 
heads  on  a colorful  decorative  dangle  as 
they  entered  the  living  room.  The  Pan- 
thers appreciated  the  cheese  and  wine, 
but  not  the  meeting.  For  some  reason, 
they  doubted  the  validity  of  New  Party’ s 
"revolutionary"  program  If  It  rejected 
revolutionary  means.  After  baiting  Fiona 
for  a while  with  questions  she  couldn’t 
answer,  the  Panther  contingent  began  to 
rumble  about  leaving.  Bobby  Seale 
launched  a magnificent  machine-gun- 
rhythm  speech  about  liberation  meaning 
liberation  of  the  body,  the  right  to  self- 
defense.  He  also  had  his  doubts  about  a 
group  that  didn’t  think  Cleaver  was  a 


credible  candidate.  Just  when  It  began 
to  look  really  bad  for  the  spirit  of  coali- 
tion, the  Panthers  changed  their  tune. 
This  chick  can’t  be  expected  to  dig 
violence  yet,  they  said;  give  her  time. 
There  are  some  things  we  all  agree  on, 
like  civilian  control  of  police.  Yesl 
That’s  the  most  Important  Issue  In  the 
country  right  now,  Terrance  Halllnan 
Interjected.  Okay,  said  the  Panthers, 
then  let’s  have  a press  conference,  get 
the  word  out:  New  Party  and  Panthers 
unite  on  Issue  of  civilian  control  of  po- 
lice. Great;  ready  to  split,  man?  The 
Panthers  drained  their  wine  glasses  and 
departed. 

These  dominating,  glamorous  mem- 
bers of  the  meeting  having  gone,  the  white 
radicals  returned  to  their  aimless,  re- 
petitive discussion.  Were  there  any  Indi- 
cations from  McCarthy  that  he  might 
accept?  “He  knows  we're  there,”  Fiona 
said  confidently.  What  are  Cleaver's 
feelings  on  McCarthy?  Fiona  was  coy. 
Cleaver  was  not  completely  hostile  to  a 
McCarthy  candidacy.  He  was  eager  to 
meet  with  Raskin  as  soon  as  Raskin 
could  come  to  California. 

The  New  Party  Is  already  on  the  ballot 
in  five  states,  and  hopes  for  25  by  elec- 
tion day.  It  realizes  that  any  valid  new 
political  movement  must  aim  for  “the 
revitalization  of  community  life."  Yet 
It  believes  electoral  politics  Is  still 
possible.  As  Fiona  terms  it,  New  Party 
a “last  gasp"  before  the  shit  really 


Is  Professor  S I.  Hayakawa  Richaf 
Daley's  man  at  San  Francisco  Stall 
The  Chicago  ganglord- mayor 
have  received  some  comfort  Sahirdf 
when  the  SF  State  professor  opposed  U 
vote  of  the  American  Psychological  A» 
soclatlon  to  cancel  its  convention  In  Cfr 
cago  In  1969  because  of  the  treatment! 
the  demonstrators  by  the  Mayor's  pt 
force. 

Hayakawa  urged  the  APA  council 
"reconsider  the  drastic  step"  andrelrs 
from  taking  “any  Irrevocable  punitive  a 
tlon  against  the  entire  city  of  Chicagc 
He  charged  that  Chicago  police 
been  forced  Into  overreacting  by  6 
leaders  of  the  protests,  whom  he  4 
scribed  as  “a  tough,  cynical  group 
career  agitators." 

Dr.  Hayakawa  plans  to  teach  again  tt 
fall  at  State.  His  subject:  semantics. 
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begins  to  hit  the  fan.  As  Raskin  tens 
it  (once  again,  the  August  1 policy  st 
ment): 

“It  Is  clear  that  the  people  art  calh 
upon,  and  will  fashion  a political  pa' 
that  will  recapture  their  own  polltH 
system  without  revolution,  without  si- 
lence, without  repression;  but  rather,! 
that  community  of  Interest  which  5 
make  real  those  fleeting  dreams  of  Ire 
dom,  equality,  peace  and  justice  whSJ 
all  of  us  want  to  believe  are  rooted! 
the  land  of  America." 

Nice  words. 
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LABOR  DAY  FESTIVITIES 
ON  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE 


beezlebub 

Friday  night,  as  the  Hell's  Angels  and  most  other 
Americans  began  their  celebration  of  the  holiday,  the 
street  people  of  Berkeley  held  a rally.  A flyer  issued  by 
the  Berkeley  Commune  billed  the  affair  as  part  of  the 
fiffht  for  free  streets  and  free  lives,  and  gave  this  warning: 

5 'know  that  when  you  deny  us  the 
possibilities  of  existence;  when  you 
bust  us  for  dope  or  panhandling;  when 
you  send  back  runaways,  we  will  re- 
taliate. You  will  never  again  be  safe. 

For  we  are  amerlka’s  children  and  we 
are  everywhere." 

In  another  leaflet,  local  anarchists  and 
communists  enjoined  the  street  people  to 
use  guerrilla  tactics,  to  beware  of  fac- 
tions who  would  exploit  them , and  to  burn 
Shattuck  Avenue  If  they  were  forced  to  re- 
treat from  Telegraph. 

By  8:30  a crowd  of  several  thousand 
bad  assembled  and  the  speeches  started. 

For  two  hours  the  rally  looked  like  a 
Mime  Troupe  version  of  the  Republican 
Convention.  People  fought  for  the  mike  to 
say  the  same  old  things.  Free  Huey.  Kill 
the  pigs.  Venceremos.  Up  against  the 
Mil,  motherfuckers.  Blacks,  LaUns, 
radicals,  hippies,  and  blkees  had  their 
say. 

Though  It  rallied  occasionally,  the 
crowd  was  really  anticipating  the  arrival 
ol  police.  City  Manager  Hanley  told  the 
organizers  that  the  police  would  try  to 
stay  away.  Indeed,  the  only  cops  present 
sere  those  perched  In  the  windows  of  the 
Berkeley  Inn,  photographing  those  who 
assembled  in  the  street.  It  was  lawful 
only  to  be  on  the  sidewalks. 

Despite  the  fear  of  selective  delayed 
arrests,  the  crowd  that  filled  the  Avenue 
did  not  have  enough  to  feed  on.  Blkees 
sat  on  a 4ar  muttering  "kill  the  mother- 
fuckers" and  dopers  roamed  the  street 
looking  to  score,  but  the  rally  had  closed 
stores  on  the  Avenue,  and  street  life  was 
disoriented. 

The  speeches  went  on,  and  words  and 
phrases  lost  their  meaning.  Revolution, 

« the  people,  liberated  territory,  blah, 
blah,  blah.  It  took  the  red  light  and  siren 
of,  shit,  of  Just  an  ambulance,  to  generate 
some  energy.  People  split.  It  was  hard 
to  riot  without  the  police,  and  the  police 
were  staying  away. 

Bored,  I walked  up  to  Durant  to  UC 
Corner,  past  a sweet  young  thing  who  was 
saying,  "I  want  some  excitement,  I want 
some  excitement.”  I sat  down  just  In  time 
to  watch  a black  retreat  from  the  store 
screaming  “fuck  you,  fuck  you”  at  the 
outraged  woman  behind  the  counter.  A 
foment  later  he  returned,  screamed 
fuck  you"  some  more,  and  kicked  in  the 
glass  door.  He  took  off  around  the  corner, 

|®*s  tackled  by  two  whites,  and  freed  by 
the  crowd.  No  one  cared  what  he  had  done. 

I Slowly,  people  moved  toward  campus, 
blocked  Durant,  set  a few  ash  cans  on 
lire,  and  hassled  a cameraman.  Someone 
flashed  a gun  saying  that  It  would  do  In 
any  pig  In  town. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  pace  changed.  Peo- 
ple started  throwing  rocks  at  the  Bank 
of  America,  breaking  windows.  Someone 
burled  red  paint  at  the  door.  A high  voice 
screamed  "destroy,  destroy."  Someone 
caUed  for  more.  Algerian  rebel  trills 
*Hled  the  air. 

The  crowd  wavered,  still  unsure  of 
Purpose.  There  were  still  no  cops,  and 
i crowd  debated  what  to  do.  Some  de- 
plored and  tried  to  stop  the  attack  on  the 
bank,  others  called  for  more.  But  most 
all,  like  the  ACLU  observors  and  the 
bC  Riot  watchers,  the  crowd  stood 
t round,  waiting. 

A window  of  a store  was  broken,  the 
would-be  black  looter  was  stopped  by 
bo  crowd,  and  someone  wrote  on  the 
Blass,  “looting  is  not  revolution,  please 
°n’t  steal.”  The  black  who  broke  the 
-lndow  was  angry. 

_ Then  whistles  blew,  the  crowd  ran  In 
*K^lc>  and  the  police  arrived.  Bottles 
rocks  were  thrown,  people  shouted 
, 511115  • aad  the  police  kept  cool.  For  a 
ew  minutes  there  was  a lull,  marred 
|my  by  the  explosions  of  firecrackers. 

Qen  another  attack  hit  the  bank,  and  the 
jcps  moved  In  with  tear  gas.  Lots  of  It. 

!!owly>  they  gassed  and  cleared  the  Ave- 
!ue.  The  scoreboard  for  the  evening 
a owed  one  cop  shot  (In  the  knee),  several 


more  Injured,  one  street  person  with 
buckshot  In  his  back,  and  twenty  seven 
arrested,  with  a total  ball  of  $60,000. 

Saturday  was  full  of  concern.  A flyer 
commended  the  feeling  but  criticized  the 
disorganization  and  tactics  of  the  previ- 
ous night.  It  called  for  future  planning 
and  a cool  night.  And  the  evening,  heavy 
with  police,  was  quiet.  The  crowd  gath- 
ered on  the  sidewalks  of  the  Avenue  to 
cheer  the  convoys  of  police  cars,  and 
welcomed  each  car  with  a parody  of  the 
response  accorded  the  GIs  who  liberated 
Paris. 

Friday  night’s  desultory  action  had 
been  costly  and  had  moved  without  direc- 
tion or  enthusiasm.  Weaned  on  the  en- 
counters of  Oakland  last  fall  and  Ber- 
keley In  June,  with  the  Chicago  massacre 
fresh  In  mind,  many  politicos  expected 
violence  and  much  of  the  crowd,  a me- 
lange of  so  many  different  styles  and 
expectations,  wanted  nothing  less.  And 
though  the  night  Itself  offered  no  specific 
provocation  for  violence,  the  lack  of 
leadership,  the  absence  of  program,  and 
the  attractiveness  of  any  action  resulted 
In  the  futility  and  cost  of  the  night. 

On  July  4th  the  street  people  cele- 
brated a victory.  After  the  nights  of  late 
June,  of  barricades,  beatings,  arrests, 
and  curfews,  there  was  a festival.  Yet 
the  strains  within  the  street  community, 
the  differences  of  feeling  and  program, 
apparent  on  July  4th,  have  not  yet  been 
resolved,  and  the  absence  of  such  reso- 
lution leaves  only  mob  action  without 
purpose  and  effectiveness,  the  movement 
of  rabble. 

July  4th  Itself  was  a day  of  the  folk, 
a day  of  music,  light,  song,  dance,  and 
mime.  That  day  the  crowd  was  after  no 
further  battle.  They  had,  for  the  moment, 
continued  on  page  14 
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wayne  colllns 

The  Bank  of  America  had  a hangover 
Saturday  morning,  following  a hard  night 
Friday.  A crowd  of  about  four  hundred 
people,  mostly  observers,  gave  the  bank 
at  Durant  and  Telegraph  a working  over 
following  a Telegraph  Avenue  rally. 
Speakers  at  the  rally  emphasized  that 


the  enemy  was  not  just  the  Berkeley  or 
Chicago  police  but  the  Institutions  behind 
them  — the  Bank  of  America  came  In  for 
particular  mention  and  the  message  took. 

The  rally  broke  up  at  ten  o’ clock,  when 
the  sound  permit  ran  out,  but  the  crowd 
didn’t  leave.  The  first  window  went  at 
10:15,  the  second  at  10:30.  During  the 
rally,  the  street  lights  kept  flickering  on 
and  off,  and  It  didn't  help  the  mood  any. 
After  the  rally  the  lights  went  off  again, 
but  the  crowd  didn't  leave;  It  broke  up 
into  smaller  groups  up  and  down  Tele- 
graph from  Dwight  to  Bancroft. 

Grodlns,  Frasers,  Rexall  Drugs, 
Sather  Gate  Apparel  all  came  In  for  their 
share.  Around  11  o’clock  three  squad 
cars  pulled  up  at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph, 
Police  got  out  and  marched  down  the 
avenue.  People  backed  out  of  the  way  in 
small  groups,  but  stayed  in  the  area. 
The  police  left  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son; the  crowd  reformed  In  front  of  the 
Bank  of  America  In  force  — about  300- 
400  strong. 

As  TV  cameras  ground  on,  their  flood- 
lights shining,  and  police  photographed 
the  participants,  the  super  militants 
worked  over  the  B of  A.  Again  the  police 
came,  parking  their  cars  at  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph  and  marching  down,  about 
twenty  In  all,  towards  the  Bank  of  Ameri- 
ca. Someone  opened  fire,  shooting 
through  the  crowd,  and  hitting  a police- 
man In  the  leg. 

Police  carried  the  wounded  cop  out 
and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse  of  its 
own  accord.  Then  came  the  tear  gas. 
It  was  lobbed  onto  Durant  and  Telegraph, 
Bancroft  and  Telegraph,  and  Sproul 
Plaza.  A few  people  shouted  “SlegHelH" 
but  It  didn’t  seem  to  take.  A few  others 
‘threw  some  rocks  or  built  some  half- 
hearted barricades.  One  trash  can 


burned. 

Reports  of  shootings  came  In  later.  One 
person,  his  shirt  caked  with  blood  and  his 
back  swathed  with  bandages,  said  he  was 
hit  with  a shotgun  blast  — only  the  police 
were  behind  him  at  the  time.  The  Incident 
occurred  around  12:30  In  Sproul  Plaza. 
Across  the  street,  In  the  arcade  that  runs 
In  back  of  Kip’s  restaurant  from  Durant 
to  Telegraph  an  unidentified  man  fired  a 
rifle  from  a balcony  at  a group  of  youths 
running  through  the  arcade.  The  sniper 
was  well  dressed,  In  a business  suit  and 
wearing  a necktie. 

Organizers  of  the  rally  hoped  to  avert 
violence.  The  day  before  the  rally  several 
former  members  of  the  Better  Berkeley 
Committee  met  with  various  city  council- 
men,  asking  them  to  keep  the  police  off 
the  Avenue  during  the  rally.  Rally  organ- 
izers met  with  city  manager  William 
Hanley  shortly  before  the  demonstration, 
asking  him  not  to  bring  the  cops  In,  and 
explaining  that  they  hoped  to  avert  vio- 
lence. Until  ten  o'clock  all  went  well  — 
dozens  of  far-out  speakers  — “get  the 
match,"  “rebel,"  “overthrow,"  “bull- 
shit," “pigs." 

The  rally  was  originally  called  by  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance.  When  they 
called  for  an  open  meeting  to  plan  It, 
they  were  “offed."  Every  Y’SA  motion 
was  rejected  - the  people  voting  for 
three  speakers  elected  by  themselves 
and  then  an  open  mike. 

The  elected  speakers  were  Mike 
Urqhardt,  chairman;  Jack  Bloom  of  ISC 
and  PFP;  and  Jim  Hawley  of  PFP.  Haw- 
ley talked  about  PFP’spetltlon campaign 
to  get  a referendum  on  the  ballot  to  de- 
centralize the  police  force.  Bloom  spoke 
to  raise  consciousness:  “Capitalism  Is 
the  enemy."  It  didn’t  seem  necessary,  In 
view  of  the  later  events  — 29  arrests  and 
a total  of  $60,000  In  ball. 

Dawn  Saturday  presented  an  uptight 
spectacle.  Everyone  wondered  what 
would  happen  that  night  — Saturday  night 
on  the  Avenue.  What  happened  was  sim- 
ple — the  police  departments  of  the  en- 
tire Bay  Area  held  a convention  on  Tele- 
graph Avenue.  One  person  called  It  a 
“pig  parade."  The  cop- In  featured  dele- 
gates from  San  Francisco,  Hayward, 
Union  City,  Marin  County,  VaUejo,  Ala- 
meda County  Sheriffs,  blue  Jackets, 
brown  jackets,  hardware,  riot  sticks, 
billy  clubs,  patrol  cars,  unmarked  cars, 
plainclothesmen,  uniforms.  The  Fremont 
police  were  dressed  appropriately  In  blue 
coveralls  like  UAW  workers.  Maybe  they 
were. 

During  the  day  people  passed  out  a 
leaflet  telling  everyone  to  cool  It,  stres- 
sing that  It  was  not  the  time  to  fight  the 
cops  from  a position  of  weakness.  A lot 
of  people  on  the  Avenue  were  carrying 
pieces,  and  a lot  thought  the  lead  would 
soon  be  flying  If  anything  started  — 
hence  the  ieaflet,  produced  mostly  by 
sponsors  of  the  Friday  night  rally,  PFP 
activists  and  Commune  people. 

Early  In  the  evening,  about  twenty  peo- 
ple met  at  the  Forum  to  decide  how  best 
to  prevent  bloodshed  on  the  Avenue.  They 
decided  Just  to  move  among  the  crowds, 
trying  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  continue 
passing  out  the  leaflet. 

Around  6 o’clock  the  police  began  their 
show  of  force,  flooding  the  Avenue  with 
patrol  cars  from  every  department. 
Everyone  stayed  cool  until  the  cops 
started  walking  the  street  In  groups  of 
four  and  six.  People  began  to  think  the 
police  were  trying  to  provoke  something. 
Maybe  they  were,  maybe  they  weren’t. 

Crowds  gathered  along  the  sidewalks 
at  the  Intersection  of  Haste  and  Tele- 
graph. For  a while  only  California  High- 
way Patrol  cars  and  Fremont  police 
passed  — a few  people  booed.  Then  a 
Berkeley  car  finally  passed,  and  people 
started  applauding  In  Jest.  It  caught  on 
and  soon  everyone  was  applauding  and 
whistling  when  the  police  passed.  The 
fuzz  didn’t  know  how  to  respond. 

Soon  only  patrol  cars  drove  up  and 
down  the  Avenue  — police  had  cordoned 
off  the  area  to  automobile  traffic.  It  was 
a clear  Invitation  to  take  the  street,  but 
•no  one  bit. 

“We  want  the  National  Guardi" 

The  street  lights  flickered  out  and  a 
chorus  of  boos  ran  through  the  crowd. 
For  a while  no  cop  cars  passed  through 
continued  on  page  14 
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JAPANESE  RADICALS  SHOW  HOW  IT'S  DONE 
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“I  never  trust  women  in  politics. ” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  they  act  out  of  passion.” 

“Of  course.  Don't  you?” 

"Certainly  not.  For  me,  the  revolution  is  necessity. 
“But  don't  you  think  Mao  Tse  Tung  was  acting  out  of 
passion  when  he  made  the  revolution?” 

‘Mao?  Oh,  him.  He  is  crazy  “ 


The  speakers  are  myself,  a 2G  year 
old  woman,  and  a 19  year  old  Tokyo 
University  student.  We  are  standing  In 
one  of  the  massively  elegant,  daringly 
modern  textured  concrete  hallways  of 
the  Kyoto  International  Conference  Cen- 
ter where  “Behelren,"  a Japanese  Viet- 
nam Peace  Committee,  Is  hosting  the 
•Peoples  International  Conference 
Against  War  and  for  Fundamental  Social 
Change"  the  weekend  of  August  10th.  (To 
get  the  feeling,  you  might  Imagine  holding 
an  organizational  meeting  of  SDS  or  the 
Mobilization  In  Lincoln  Center  - If  It 
were  architecturally  more  exciting.) 

The  student  Is  from  Chugaku  Zenga- 
kuren,  one  of  four  major  factions  of  the 
Japanese  student  radicals.  In  street 
fights  and  demonstrations,  his  group 
wears  white  helmets;  as  near  as  I can 
tell  they  are  harshly  anti-Japanese  CP, 
anti- Imperialist  (regardless  of  which 
big  power  Is  Involved)  and  anti- Stalin- 
ist. What  they  are  pro  Is  a lot  less 
clear,  but  It  certainly  Involves  mass 
struggle  culminating  In  armed  revolu- 
tion. Like  each  of  the  other  Zengakuren 
factions,  Chugaku  wants  to  be  the  van- 
guard of  the  fight,  at  the  barricades  In 
the  streets  and  at  the  meetings  that 
hammer  out  the  analysis  and  Ideology 
which  will  guide  the  actions  of  peasants 
and  workers.  Like  the  others,  too,  the 
group  believes  Itself  not  only  to  be  the 
one  genuinely  radical  student  faction, 
but  to  be  THE  Zengakuren  — which 
translates  loosely  “Federation  of  Auto- 
nomous Student  Governments  of  Japan” 

— this  despite  the  fact  that,  like  most 


of  the  other  splinters  that  have  broken 
off  from  the  old  CP  dominated  national 
student  radical  group,  It  embraces  per- 
haps seven  to  fifteen  percent  of  those 
active  In  Zengakuren  today.  (There  is 
a nominal  affiliation  of  about  a million 
students  and  550  student  governments 
with  Zengakuren  nationally,  but  such 
blanket  figures  are  meaningless  without 
a knowledge  qf  the  different  splinters, 
their  programs,  and  the  varying  degrees 
of  control  they  exercise  and  commitment 
they  have  from  their  members.) 

In  any  case,  Td  thoughtlessly  picked 
the  wrong  hero.  Maybe  If  I'd  cited  Che, 
he  would  have  had  a hard  time  with  the 
question.  Later  on,  over  a huge  bottle 
of  Kirin  beer  In  a cafe,  we  did  continue 
the  conversation,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
whole  trip. 

1 was  representing  Summer  of  Sup- 
port, the  project  that  has  put  coffee 
houses  on  the  edges  of  Army  training 
bases  in  the  States.  Many  of  the  con- 
ference delegates  seemed  to  be  there 
because  they  were  travelling  through 
Japan  anyway  and  happened  to  be  against 
the  War,  or  because  they’d  been  Invited 
to  do  a speaking  tour  In  Japan  by  some 
Zengakuren  group,  or  because  Behelren 
took  great  pains  to  invite  people  doing 
every  conceivable  kind  of  anti- war  work. 
So  while  It  was  hardly  a “movement 
summit  conference,"  the  variety  contrib- 
uted to  a rather  relaxed,  expansive,  open 
mood. 

1 was  there  because  Behelren  was  in- 
terested In  the  coffee  houses  and  how  the 


idea  might  be  incorporated  into  their  own 
work  with  American  GIs  on  “R&R."  To 
date  this  lias  mostly  meant  fosterlngde- 
sertioD  and  aiding  and  publicizing  desert- 
ers, on  which  they’ve  done  fine  work,  in- 
cluding focusing  world  attention  on  the 
“Intrepid  Four,"  a group  of  American 
seamen  who  jumped  ship  for  clear  moral 
and  political  reasons.  They  wanted  to  do 
more,  possibly  encourage  resistance 
from  within  the  armed  forces  or  organ- 
ize legal,  public  ways  for  servicemen cn 
leave  to  express  their  opposition  to  the 
War.  But  to  do  this,  they  needed  advice 
and  help  from  Americans  who  had  experi- 
ence working  directly  with  GIs. 

I came  away  from  the  conference  with 
tremendous  respect  for  the  Behelren 
people,  most  of  whom  are  artists,  Intel- 
lectuals. academics.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
closer  to  the  truth  to  say  I fell  in  love 
with  them,  with  their  competence,  graci- 
ousness, warmth,  and  realistic  tough- 
ness. Also  for  the  delicate,  difficult  and 
— it  seems  to  me  — crucial  role  they 
play  In  relation  to  a very  splintered  Left. 
There  Is  no  counterpart  In  this  country 
to  their  genuinely  radical  but  consciously 
non-organlzational,  non-  manipulative, 
non-ldeological  style.  They  do  not  Jockey 
for  position  among  the  parties,  nor  Insist 
that  those  who  work  with  them  adhere  to 
any  line.  Rather,  they  pick  three  or  four 
concrete  action  programs  a year  and  In- 
volve as  many  people  as  possible  In  them, 
regardless  of  other  political  affiliations 
or  background.  These  might  Include  the 
deserters’  aid  program,  or  sending  med- 
ical supplies  to  Haiphong.  What  it  means 
In  practice  Is  that  more  and  more  Japan- 
ese people  get  involved  and  work  together 
and  learn  from  experience.  Secretaries 
whose  contribution  Is  to  harbor  a desert- 
er for  several  weeks  and  Zengakuren 
leaders  who  would  never  Invite  another 
faction  to  Join  them  In  a mass  protest  at 
the  American  Airfield,  but  would  work 
with  them  If  Behelren  organized  the  de- 
monstration. And  as  they've  worked  on 
programs  over  the  last  few  years,  both 
the  individuals  and  the  organization  have 


Julien  sorel 

Express  Times  Editor  Marvin  Carson 
was  arrested  by  the  Chicago  Pig  Force 
In  front  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  last  Tues- 
day night  and  ET  photographer  Jeffrey 
Blankfort  was  picked  up  during  the  action 
on  Wednesday. 

Carson  was  charged  with  aggravated 
assault,  resisting  arrest  and  "mob  ac- 
tion" and  released  on  ?2,000  ball.  His 
trial  Is  set  for  Friday.  Blankfort,  who 
was  also  covering  the  event  for  Ram- 
parts Magazine,  was  grabbed  and  thrown 
Into  the  paddy  wagon  after  being  warned 
to  stay  off  the  street. 

For  Caking  a picture  of  Blankfort’ s 
arrest,  Chicago  Tribune  photographer 
Dave  Nystrom  was  also  arrested,  which 
later  proved  embarrassing  to  the  police 
since  the  Tribune  (much  like  their  Oak- 
land namesake)  Is  a longtime  bedfellow 
of  the  city’s  police.  Already  lnthewagor. 
was  New  York  Times  photographer  Bar- 
ton Silverman  who  had  been  arrested  a 
few  moments  before,  In  addition  to  four 
demonstrators. 

They  were  Joined  at  the  station  by  the 
next  wagonfull  which  contained  Tom 
Corpora,  UP1  reporter. 

The  police  held  the  four  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  put  their  names  on  arrest 
forms,  and  released  them. 

Blankfort  had  previously  had  his  flash 
smashed  on  Sunday,  had  been  badly 
gassed  on  Monday,  had  nearly  been  busted 
for  hitting  a pig  (with  a car)  on  Tuesday, 
and  had  been  personally  threatened  with 
physical  violence  and  arrest  on  several 
other  occasions.  After  his  release  he 
decided  the  area  was  not  healthy  for  him 
and  passed  the  rest  of  the  action. 

Garson,  on  the  day  before  his  arrest 
had  a walk  and  talk  with  Hearst  column- 
ist Bob  Consldlne  about  the  convention 
about  the  use  of  grass  by  the  Army  and 
National  Guard,  and  lastly  about  the 
chances  of  the  Demo’s  presidential  can- 
didate. 

“Can  Hump  lick  Dick,”  asked  Marvin 
of  the  great  Bob. 

After  a moment’s  reflection,  Consldlne 
nodded. 

•Well,  It  wouldn't  be  too  surprising 
He’s  been  doing  it  for  four  years,"  said 
Marvin,  and  walked  off. 


CAN  HUMP 
LICK  DICK? 


been  what  you  might  call 
radicalized"  by  their  own  exi^  Mlly 
They’ve  come  to  stop  seelnftft*' 
apart  from  the  need  for  fJL  w*r 
structural  change.  Yet  they  carefci 
short  of  prescribing  its  form  w °p 
they  know  that  once  they  do  that’ 
their  credibility  as  an  umbrella  m 

kinds  of  radical  programs  ,ora!l 

Unless  you  happened  to  read  •„ 
-'eaver’s  being  denied Jyw! 
attend  the  conference,  you  Probably 
even  know  It  went  on.  Ironically,  thisS 
one  of  the  very  reasons  it  was  ca.Sf 
Beheiren  realizes  that  one  of  the 
serious  blocks  to  the  effectiveness  of  ° 
radical  activity  In  Japan  is  theTmS 
information  blockade  there  Is  in  iw 
country  about  Japan.  Most  America? 
even  radicals,  simply  have  an  enornW 
gap  in  their  consciousness  about  Ash  in 
general,  and  especially  about  Japan  The 

image  of  the  country  as  a sort  of  tranquil 

humming,  prosperous  example  of 
“best”  and  most  subtle  American  colon 
lzatlon  is  hard  to  shake.  I think  mos, 
Americans  must  automatically  see  \ 
cherry  tree  In  blossom  and  a Sony  tape 
recorder  or  Pentax  camera  whenever 
Japan  Is  mentioned. 

So  the  conference  became  a sort  ol 
“teach- In,"  formally  and  informally 
Long,  careful  papers  were  presented 
detailing  the  crucial  role  of  American 
bases  In  Japan  and  Okinawa  for  our  con- 
tlnued  domination  and  exploitation  in  the 

Pacific,  and  the  tremendous  significance 
of  the  Japan- American  Security  Treaty 
which  sanctions  our  presence  and  is  due 
to  come  up  for  renewal  In  1970.  (Vir- 
tually all  radical  activity  in  Japan  now 
leads  up  to  a major  confrontation  in 
1970  and  some  of  the  optimistic  young 
revolutionaries  actually  think  in  terms 
of  (or  talk  publicly)  its  precipitating  a 
revolution.)  Dozens  of  native  Okinawans 
- who  do  not  even  hold  Japanese  citizen- 
ship! — fiery  students  and  ancient,  dig- 
nified Buddhist  monks  came  to  the  micro- 
phones pleading  with  us  to  let  Americans 
know  of  their  struggle  and  help  them 
fight  for  their  freedom.  I was  absolutely 
shocked  to  learn  that  while  I was  there, 
FIFTY-FOUR  Japanese  universities 
were  being  occupied  by  students,  who 
were  raising  all  sorts  of  Issues  on  cur- 
riculum, faculty  hiring  and  firing,  and 
complicity  with  Imperialism.  Fantastic! 
Not  one  word  In  the  American  press! 

The  formal  resolutions  included  a 
“people’s  treaty  to  aid  deserters,"  which 
the  Americans  couldn't  sign  because  of 
the  possibility  of  conspiracy  charges 
(we  put  a separate  statement  of  support 
on  record);  promises  to  organize  demon- 
strations around  cancelling  the  Security 
Treaty,  and  promises  to  work  on  exposing 
the  plight  of  Okinawans  and  supporting 
their  indigenous  struggle. 

But  unquestionably  the  greatest  group 
experience  was  the  street  demonstration 
we  led  through  Kyoto  the  last  night  o! 
the  conference.  No  wonder  the  Mobiliza- 
tion people  worked  with  a seven-year 
Zengakuren  veteran  when  they  planned 
for  Chicago.  Those  Japanese  really  knot 
how  to  do  it.  Chrysanthemums  in  their 
hands  and  helmeted  Zengakuren  servini 
as  “shock  troops"  to  guard  the  ranks 
(*  Bodyguardo?"  asked  the  young  m an  w|U 
a smile,  offering  his  arm  as  we  set  of 
down  the  street.  “You  bet,"  I said,  hold 
lng  on  tight  and  trying  to  see  beyond  thf 
white  flashes  of  the  cameras  that  seemed 

to  be  everywhere.)  And  certainly  the  most 

beautiful  memory  I have  of  the  whole  trif 
Is  the  vision  of  the  snake-dance  througl 
the  town  square.  The  crowd  moved  llk< 
a rolling  ocean  wave,  swirling  and  mass- 
ing, seeming  to  freeze  for  an  instant  at 
the  crest  and  then  swooping  on  in  another 
direction.  The  whole  scene  stabbed  art 
crossed  by  huge  arcing  white  lights  fron 
atop  police  trucks  that  look  like  Brink-* 
vans.  Great  triangles  of  black  and  re. 
and  yellow  silk  streaming  above  tte 
crowd  on  bamboo  poles,  made  transltk 
cent  by  the  spotlights.  And  from  behim 
the  police,  their  “tactical  squad,'  d'1, 
hundred  strong  for  the  three  thousan- 
demonstrators,  dressed  In  suits  that  loot 
like  an  Antonioni  costume  man  designs 
them,  and  holding  shields  and  electric- 
tipped  plastic  truncheons. 

It  was  almost  enough  to  remove  »o 
of  my  skepticism  about  the  coming  P*r‘ 
iod  of  street  confrontations  at  horn*- 
But  not  quite.  When  I saw  Chicago  o- 
television,  I knew  we  had  a long  way 
f>°*  donna  mickleso- 


Oregon  PFP... 

STILLBORN 

mark  klelman 


The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  of  Ore- 
gon met  In  its  foundering  convention  in 
Portland  Saturday,  and  was  unable  to 
come  even  near  to  fielding  the  1,000  sig- 
natures called  for  by  Oregon's  liberal 
election  laws.  According  to  Garson's 
Law,  testing  the  strength  of  PF  by  the 
number  of  pretty  girls  showing  up,  Ore- 
gon PF  was  still-born.  Of  the  100  and 
some  people  In  an  oversized  auditorium, 
there  weren't  half  a dozen  chicks  who 
would  qualify. 

Entering  the  hall  1 encountered  the 
Eternal  and  Omnipresent  YSA  table,  of- 
fering insane  material  on  the  Berkeley 
riots,  and  attempting  to  push  me  a So- 
cialist Campaign  Poster  because  it 
“looked  nice."  From  that  high  point,  the 
convention  steadily  progressed.  Seeking 
refuge  in  the  workshop  of  National  and 
International  issues,  1 was  treated  to 
gems  of  wisdom  such  as:  “To  call  for 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is 
unrealistic,  think  of  the  logistics  In  mov- 
ing that  many  men. ..." 

Pieced  together  by  different  work- 
shops, the  platform  came  out  as  a weak 
attempt  at  self- definition.  “We  support 
the  right  of  oppressed  people  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  oppressors. 
Huey  Newton  must  be  freed."  Therhetor- 
I ic  was  all  there,  but  the  underlying 
analysis  to  pin  it  together  was  not,  re- 
sulting in  a series  of  disjointed  radical 
[ statements  with  little  or  no  explanation. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  systems, 
imperialist  or  others,  and  If  anyone  had 
an  analysis,  they  weren’t  talking  about  it. 
Almost  enough  to  make  one  pine  for  the 
sectarian  factions  of  the  Old  Sod. 

What  saved  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  in  California  is  that  once  they 
legitimized  themselves  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Movement,  they  had  a real  base  to 
j which  they  might  point.  If  political  parties 
have  any  value  as  a tool  for  struggle, 
it  is  as  representatives  of  an  existing 
movement.  A party  may  be  used  to  help 
us  spread  our  politics;  nothing  more. 
Implicit  in  this  is  the  existence  of  a 
movement  as  a precondition  for  the  form- 
ation of  Peace  and  Freedom  Parties.  In 
Oregon,  there  ain’t  no  such  thing.  The 
movement  has  a lot  of  growing  to  do,  both 
In  numbers  and  In  depth  of  analysis,  be- 
fore it  may  sustain  the  luxury  of  a politi- 
cal party. 

People  should  learn  that  revolutionary 
ideas  may  be  exported,  but  transplant- 
ing organizational  forms  is  a fruitless 
activity.  That  It  works  In  California  and 
New  York,  (a  proposition  still  very  much 
open  to  question)  does  not  mean  that  It 
may  be  copied  In  other  areas.  The  world, 

I thnnk  God,  is  not  yet  a carbon  copy  of 
■ California. 


LNS  Slightly 
Less  Vicious 

Tne  Liberation  News  Service  scandal 
nas  not  abated,  but  certain  facts  have 
become  more  clear.  According  to  LNS- 
ew  York  staffer  George  Cavalletto,  no 
embezzlement  charges  were  ever  made 
against  Marshall  Bloom’s  Massachusetts 
group.  The  midnight  raid  on  the  Massa- 

“Man^  £arm  WaS  ^ UeU  °f  g0lng  t0  11,6 
LNS- Massachusetts  has  attempted  to 
v™p  kidnapping  charges  against  LNS- 
‘ ‘°rk,  but  the  State  of  Massachu- 

;,  "s  Js  gQlng  ahead  with  the  prosecu- 
«on.  At  this  point,  15  New  York  people 
.'e  ordered  to  appear  In  Massa- 
chusetts on  September  6 for  a hearing, 
ney  are;  George  Cavalletto,  Peter  Caw- 
ey.  Miriam  Bokser,  Vicky  Smith,  Dan 
I-hl  auslin,  Sally  Lasalle,  Norman  Jenks, 
r ^ k Ryan>  Thome  Dreyer,  Connie 
Dyno  Pavon,  Chuck  Pasternak 
in  ~om  Hamilton.  The  usual  procedure 

re<if1Ch  CaSes  ls  for  ^ Grand  Jury  t0 
chapCe  0,6  “umbrella”  kidnapping 
stick  ' 65  t0  lesser  charges  which  would 

shenanigans  have  yet  to  be 
cS«le  y,  declPhered.  LNS  apparently 
rpnfif^  01  three  corporations,  the  most 
ata™T*K0f  wWch  was  formed  by  Bloom 
mnnrt  ^fee  weeks  ag0-  ^‘h  Steve  Dia- 
on  th’  „arVey  Vasserman  and  himself 
the  ,0e  ®0ard  of  Directors.  Though  all 
comm^p  requirements  have  not  been 
is  cnn^d’  ^ most  recent  corporation 
of  thJTawe.red  VaUd  ‘de  jure*  111  ^e  eyes 

pantT°i  cr&anizatlons  continue  to  exist, 
ach  claiming  validity  as  the  true  LNS. 


‘Fair  Rent  & Taxes’ 
Fights  the  Machine 


John  ross 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  EXPRESS  TIMES 

This  ls  the  last  week  to  sign  for  rent 
and  tax  controls.  The  Committee  for 
Fair  Rent  and  Taxes  has  43,000  signa- 
tures on  the  rent  control  petition,  15,000 
on  the  tax  reform  measure.  They  need 
more.  Basil  Healy,  the  Voter  Registrar, 
who  validates  the  names  on  the  petitions 
Is  the  instrument  of  the  men  who  run 
City  Hall  — and  he’s  going  to  try  to  dis- 
count as  many  names  as  he  can. 

Healy,  who  worked  hard  to  keep  Peace 
and  Freedom  off  the  ballot,  ordered 
write-ins  not  to  be  counted  during  the 
Springtime  Peace  and  Freedom  primary 
or  last  year  during  the  PL  Ross  for 
Supervisor  campaign. 

On  Friday,  September  6th  at  noon,  the 
Committee  ls  going  to  City  Hall  to  turn 
In  60,000  names  for  rent  and  tax  controls. 

I’ ve  been  doing  a lot  of  petitioning  for 
rent  control  In  the  Tenderloin  area  where 
rents  are  -frighteningly  Inflated  and 
apartments  are  chronically  Infested  with 
cockroaches.  In  front  of  the  shoebox 
Safeway  on  Geary  off  Larkin,  one  lady 
signed  reluctantly.  "They'll  never  listen 
to  us.  Those  Bastards  down  there,"  she 
said,  Jerking  her  head  in  the  general 
direction  of  City  Hall.  She’d  been  through 
It,  around  65  or  70,  worn  out  and  de- 
feated by  a life  full  of  hard  work  and 
troubles.  After  working  forty  years, 
sometimes  In  the  laundries  and  some- 
times as  a waitress,  she  was  "retired" 
to  a crummy  little  room  on  Hyde  Street. 
She  was  living  on  less  than  a dollar  a 
day  - a pension  of  $100,  a rent  of  $85. 
Only  making  It  because  her  daughter 
brought  her  some  cooked  food  every 
morning  before  she  went  to  work. 

Three  blocks  away,  up  the  hill,  Nob 
Hill.  Grace  Cathedral,  the  Mark  and  Ben 
Swig’s  swlllhole  where  Dean  Rusk  and 
other  members  of  the  corporate  elite 
water  when  in  town.  Up  there  too  — the 
Alta  Casa  Apartments  owned  by  Joseph 
L.  and  Angelina  Alioto.  $175  a month  for 
a studio,  mice  and  roaches,  rented  to 
young  middle  class  out  of  towners. 

Alioto  ls  fast  becoming  the  state’s  top 
political  boss.  His  performance  at  the 
bloody  Chicago  convention  put  him  close 
to  Hubert  Horatio’s  left  ventricle.  Here 
on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  though, 
a lot  of  hatred  for  the  man.  While  he  was 
In  Chi,  singing  the  praises  of  the  war- 
makers  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
Ylppies,  property  taxes  were  raised 
$1.23  a hundred,  about  a 12T(  raise. 
This  means  a big  Jump  in  rents.  Just 
the  news  of  the  raise  has  already  sent 


landlords  scurrying  around  to  their  ten- 
ants with  rent  raise  notices.  We  can  ex- 
pect a minimum  20 % increase  all  over 
the  city. 

When  Alioto  came  to  power,  he  rode 
in  on  a series  of  promises  that  sounded 
like  law  and  order  and  lower  taxes.  Now 
the  political  sugar  has  soured.  The  Tac 
Squad,  an  Alioto  Innovation,  Is  running 
amuck.  And  the  taxes  have  gone  up  — 
not  down. 

Alioto  had  the  nerve  to  call  the  tax 
hike  a “rollback."  You  see,  It  would  have 
gone  even  higher  if  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors hadn’t  passed  the  Mayor’s  so- 
called  “gross  profit"  tax. 

The  "gross  profits"  tax  asks  realtors 
to  pay  to  the  City  $15  for  every  $15,000 
they  make  - after  the  first  $15,000. 
It  pleads  with  building  contractors  to 
ante  up  $12  per  $12,000  after  the  first 
twelve  grand  is  In.  It  begs  the  Bank  of 
America  or  Beneficial  Finance  to  buy  a 
$600  money  lending  license  when  they  are 
making  millions. 

And  Alioto’ s other  tax  dodge  — the 
commuter  tax  which  as  a corporation 
lawyer  he  knows  is  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional. The  "commuter  tax"  ls  merely 
a smokescreen  for  a uniform  1%  payroll 
tax  for  working  people  here  In  the  city. 
The  Mayor  has  already  announced  that 
if  the  "commuter"  thing  ls  declared  out 
of  bounds,  he’s  going  to  snatch  the  money 
from  our  checks.  It  isn’t  a new  idea. 
Shelley,  the  labor  faker  who  inhabited 
City  Hall  before  the  current  dictator,  put 
forth  feelers  on  this  scheme  two  years 
ago. 

One  interesting  thing  about  the  pay- 
roll tax  ls  that  credits  will  be  given  to 
property  owners  - which  means  that 
the  tax  ls  really  a 1%  tax  on  people  who 
rent.  Brother,  the  crap  ls  getting  thick. 

The  people  In  the  street  aren’t  fooled. 
"Recall  that  blabbermouth  mother- 
fucker” some  working  stiff  yelled  at  one 
of  our  petitioners  down  in  the  Tenderloin 
the  other  day.  That’s  the  mood  a lot  of 
people  are  in  nowadays.  60,000  names  on 
the  rent  and  tax  petitions  is  proof  of  that. 

The  campaign  for  rent  and  tax  controls 
ls  not  over  on  September  6th.  You  can’t 
legislate  a radical  change  in  this  city  or 
any  other  city  In  this  country.  After  the 
6th,  the  Committee  ls  going  to  have  to  go 
Into  the  streets  to  build  the  kind  of  sup- 
port which  will  force  the  Supervisors 
to  put  rent  and  tax  controls  on  the  ballot 
November  5th.  For  a first  step  you  can 
join  them  at  the  Board  of  Supervisor’s 
regular  Monday  afternoon  meeting,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  at  2 pm,  when  the  confron- 
tation gets  underway. 


Liberating 

Downtown 


Palo  Alto 

Last  Friday  several  people  vented 
their  anger  against  the  power  structure 
of  Palo  Alto  and,  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  liberated  two  buildings  and  took  over 
the  street  twice.  The  issue,  broadly 
speaking,  was  one  of  turf,  and  more 
particularly  the  refusal  of  one  Warren 
Thoits,  an  attorney  and  largest  indepen- 
dent land  owner  in  Palo  Alto,  to  honor 
a “right  of  first  refusal"  contract  to 
least  a building  to  the  Mldpenlnsula 
Free  University  for  use  as  a community 
center. 

A rally  sponsored  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  the  Liberation  of  Downtown 
Palo  Alto  was  staged  on  Lytton  Plaza. 

It  was  supported  by  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Movement  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara  Counties,  members  of  the  Mid- 
peninsula Free  University,  and  members 
of  the  following  groups:  The  Resistance, 
Mldpenlnsula  Observer,  War  Resisters 
League,  Human  Institute,  Whites  Against 
Racism,  and  Concerned  Citizens  of  Palo 
Alto.  Chief  Hydle  of  the  Palo  Alto  Police 
addressed  the  crowd.  Then,  after  dis- 
cussion, It  was  decided  to  march  up 
University  Avenue  — the  main  street  of 
Palo  Alto  - to  the  Palo  Alto  Office  Cen- 
ter, a 14  story  high  rise  building  where 
Thoits  conducts  his  business.  The  people 
took  to  the  streets  chanting  “We  Want 
Thoits." 

On  reaching  the  building,  the  crowd, 
by  this  time  swelled  by  people  off  the 
streets,  stormed  upstairs.  They  sat  out- 
side Thoits’  office  which  remained 
locked.  After  the  Impasse  of  action  and 
the  strength  of  their  cohesiveness  was 
realized,  the  group  held  a meetlngto  de- 
cide the  next  move.  The  Building  Manager 
asked  for  all  to  leave,  giving  the  usual 
reasons:  that  they  were  hurting  their  own 
cause,  etc.,  etc.  The  group  refused  to 
disperse.  Next  Chief  Hydle  said  the  same 
things  and  got  the  same  reaction.  The 
only  useful  confrontation  was  with  the 
Chief  regarding  his  efforts  to  prevent 
use  of  public  parks  for  community 
gatherings  In  Palo  Alto  and  his  report 
to  neighboring  Menlo  Park  which  was 
instrumental  in  that  city’ 6 refusal  to 
grant  permits  for  be-ins. 

Later  In  the  afternoon  it  was  decided 
to  move  down  to  street  level,  both  for 
comfort  and  public  notice.  So  down  every- 
one went  and  took  over  the  offices  of 
Hare,  Brewer  and  Kelly,  one  of  the  main 
forces  at  work  to  make  Palo  Alto  a finan- 
cial center  of  the  peninsula  to  the  detri- 
ment of  residents  and  small  business- 
men. Chief  Hydle  appeared  again  to  plead 
with  everyone  to  leave.  Eventually  he  got 
the  Idea.  The  demonstrators  would  not 
leave  until  the  police  evicted  them. 

After  the  correct  paragraph  from  the 
correct  code  had  been  read  to  them,  the 
sit-in  left  singing  the  Internationale.  Out- 
side the  crowd  of  perhaps  300  marched 
to  the  disputed  building  where  someone 
produced  a key.  Within  minutes  all  were 
Inside.  The  Man  appeared  again,  but 
again  the  people  refused  to  leave  and  In- 
stead decided  to  keep  the  place  open  for 
anyone  who  wished  to  use  it.  Rock  bands 
played  and  several  hundred  people  came 
in  during  the  course  of  the  evening.  One 
block  away  25  police  armed  with  night- 
sticks waited.  At  midnight  the  Chief  again 
appeared,  all  his  earlier  liberal  plati- 
tudes gone  after  a hard  day,  with  the 
clear  threat  to  get  out  in  ten  minutes  or 
arrests  would  begin.  The  100  remaining 
people  spilt. 

The  next  day  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
took  over  Lytton  Plaza  again  and  held  a 
street  dance  from  8 pm  to  1 am.  They 
vowed  to  return  the  following  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights. 

It  ls  too  early  to  see  the  effects  of  this 
demonstration  as  yet.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  ls  that  two  private  buildings 
In  Palo  Alto  were  liberated  for  12  hours 
— the  first  time  this  has  happened  ac- 
cording to  many  - and  that  the  different 
groups  In  this  area  have  begun  to  work 
together  again  In  the  long  battle  for 
liberation. 


black 

WOMEN 

SHOULDN’T 

HAVE 

BABIES 

-YET 

Julius  lester 

(Liberation  News  Service/Guardian) 

It  is  Ironic  to  find  the  Pope’s  recent 
encyclical  on  birth  control  to  be  In  line 
with  statements  of  many  black  militants. 

The  Pope,  of  course,  tries  to  place  his 
opposition  to  birth  control  on  moral 
grounds— that  is,  he  argues  that  to 
prevent  life  from  coming  Into  being  is 
as  much  an  act  against  moral  law  as 
willfully  to  take  a life.  Some  black 
militants  oppose  birth  control  because 
they  see  It  as  a genocidal  weapon  against 
the  black  community,  which,  in  those 
Instances  of  forced  sterilization  of  wel- 
fare mothers,  it  is.  However,  both  the 
Pope  and  those  militants  who  oppose 
birth  control  are  giving  allegiance  in 
their  own  ways  to  an  old  principle: 
there  Is  strength  In  numbers. 

Of  course,  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
expect  that  the  most  prestigious  celibate 
In  the  world  would  have  any  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  to  oppose  birth 
control  Is  to  affirm  woman  control. 

The  Ideal  woman  to  the  Pope  Is  an 
Ethel  Kennedy,  who  seems  to  ‘drop 
one”  every  year.  The  Ethel  Kennedy's 
of  the  world  can  afford  to  give  birth 
to  ten  a year,  because  they  have  the 
money  to  NOT  raise  their  own  children. 
Those  black  militants  who  stand  up  and 
tell  women,  ‘Produce  black  babies!" 
are  telling  black  women  to  be  slaves. 

If  one  could  have  11  children  and  the 
Kennedy  fortune,  then  by  all  means 
produce  black  babies.  To  have  11  chil- 
dren and  a welfare  check  Is  almost  akin 
to  suicide,  no  matter  how  much  black 
militants  may  want  to  romanticize  the 
black  mother.  Undeniably,  black  mothers 
have  done  a fantastic  job  under  Incredible 
circumstances,  but  because  black  mo- 
thers have  made  a good  showing  of  a 
bad  thing,  that  doesn't  mean  It’s  desi- 
rable. Most  often  It  is  black  males  and 
women  without  children  who  are  opposed 
to  birth  control.  Neither  group  has  much 
right  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

If  blacks  within  the  movement  are 
seriously  concerned  about  revolution, 
then  they  should  be  urging  women  to 
postpone  having  children,  because  women 
need  to  be  free  for  the  fullest  participa- 
tion in  the  struggle.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  in  every  revolutionary  society,  one 
of  the  first  jobs  Is  the  setting  up  of 
birth  control  clinics.  Their  aim  Is  not 
to  stop  the  birth  of  children  for  time 
immemorial.  They  recognize  the  simple 
fact  that  most  women  want  to  have  chil- 
dren. Their  aim  is  merely  to  help  a 
husband  and  wife  plan  when  their  children 
should  come  Into  the  world.  When  would 
It  be  best  for  the  parents  and  the  society? 

Most  revolutionary  countries  go  even 
farther,  and  urge  not  only  the  post- 
poning of  families,  but  ask  the  youth 
;°  de*er  marriage  untU  they  reach  their 
late  20’s  or  early  30’s.  In  Vietnam  today, 
n F.e  is  a movement  called  “The  Three 
Don' ts", which  are:  ‘If  you  meet  a boy 
(girl),  don't  fall  in  love.  If  you  fall  In 
love,  don’t  get  engaged.  If  you  get  en- 
pged,  don’t  get  married."  If  you  are 
involved  In  a revolution,  then  the  first 
necessity  is  to  defer  many  of  your 
Personal  desires.  The  first  priority  is 
the  revolution. 

Those  black  militants  who  oppose 
voluntary  birth  control  are,  in  actuality, 
helping  the  enemy.  As  long  as  black 
women  are  confined  to  raising  the  family, 
the  revolution  will  be  without  their 
necessary  abilities.  As  long  as  they 
urge  women  to  have  children,  they  are 
confining  women  to  be  enslaved  to  their 
own  bodies,  from  which,  with  birth  con- 
trol pills,  they  can  now  be  so  easily 
liberated. 


The  whole  concept  of  birth  control, 
as  It  is  presented  In  this  country,  Is  a 
negative  one,  and  perhaps  It  Is  this 
which  many  militants  react  against  when 
they  say,  "Whltey  Is  trying  to  tell  you 
that  you  can’t  have  black  babies."  It 
is  not  so  much  a matter  of  ‘controlling 
birth"  as  It  Is  protecting  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  health  of  women. 
To  have  a child  Is  more  than  a physi- 
cal act — much  more.  In  actuality,  giv- 
ing birth  to  a child  Is  a small  part  of 
the  job  and  only  the  beginning.  If  one 
is  revolutionary,  then  he  Is  concerned, 
above  all,  with  the  success  of  that 
revolution  and  all  those  involved.  As 
long  as  we  think  that  men  are  the  only 
ones  involved  in  revolution,  we’re  bound 
to  lose.  As  long  as  we  Insist  on  chaining 


women  to  their  physiological  beings,  we 
lose. 

The  black  woman  may  feel.proud  that 
the  black  man  wants  her  to  bear  his 
children.  She  should  feel  proud,  but  If 
the  black  man  sees  birth  control  as  a 
threat  to  his  masculinity,  then  he  should 
understand  that  no  one  wants  to  deny 
him  his  right  to  have  a family.  He  Is 
only  being  asked  to  give  his  woman 
the  same  opportunity  to  be  a total 
revolutionary  as  he  has  been  given  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a man. 

There  Is  power  in  numbers,  but  that 
power  Is  greatly  diminished  If  a lot  of 
those  numbers  have  to  sit  at  home  and 
change  diapers  Instead  of  being  on  the 
front  lines,  where  most  of  them  would 
rather  be. 


To  the  EXPRESS  TIMES: 

Would  like  to  make  clear  that  we  are 
among  the  exceptions  to  the  men  who 
“almost  without  exception"  approved  of 
Heller’s  piece  of  dreck  on  Ann  Scheer. 

On  women:  Heller  seems  to  be  bucking 
for  the  “Count  Marco  of  Left  Journal- 
ism" award  (an  In- joke  for  SF  Chronicle 
readers). 

On  politics:  The  worst  part  of  the  arti- 
cle Is  Heller's  fear  of  taking  Ann  Scheer 
seriously.  Ann  should  not  feel  too  badly 
about  this  since  Heller  extends  his  con- 
descension to  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  as  well. 

What  we’d  really  like  to  see  Is  Lenny 
Heller  In  long  pants. 

Terry  Cannon 

Todd  Gltlln 


Now  that  you  have  officially ‘discover- 
ed" the  plight  of  women,  would  you  try 
to  carry  more  news  about  the  several 
moves  afoot  to  abolish  all  abortion  re- 
strictions? Separate  from  Pat  Maginnls’ 
group,  the  California  Committee  to  Le- 
galize Abortion,  PO  Box  734,  Sunnyvale, 
Is  working  on  an  Initiative  measure  to 
that  effect.  The  success  of  drives  such 
as  these  depends  to  a great  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  “play"  they  get  In  the 
press.  The  more  chivalrous  of  you  males 
should  at  least  see  the  financial  advan- 
tages to  you  of  working  to  make  this 
practice  legal  and  thus,  presumably,  less 
expensive. 

Anne  Treseder 


I tried  to  register  as  a Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  voter  at  the  Youthquake 
Festival,  Saturday,  August  24,  at  Mission 
Dolores  Park.  The  man  registering  the 
voters,  Richard  Hunt,  says  he  works 
“from  the  office  of  Willie  Brown."  He 
told  me  that  he  would  fill  out  my  form, 
but  that  as  soon  as  he  finished  filling 
It  out  he  would  write  VOID  over  It,  be- 
cause that  was  his  job,  and  because, 
he  said,  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
wasn't  nationally  recognized.  He  urged 
me  to  register  as  a Democrat;  he  told 
me  that  he  himself  was  a Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  member  and  had  had  to 
register  as  a Democrat  to  get  the  Job 
from  Willie  Brown.  He  also  told  me  (and 
I heard  him  repeat  this  later,  In  an  urgent 
platform  plea  for  voter  registration), 
that  Willie  Brown  pays  him  15?  for 
every  Democrat  he  registers.  He  told 
me  that  If  I registered  as  a Democrat, 

I could  still  go  and  vote  P&F  at  the 
polls;  If  I REGISTERED  P&F  (with  his 
VOID  written  Instantaneously  on  top), 

I wouldn't  be  able  to  vote  at  all. 

I said  that  I wouldn’t  under  any  cir- 
cumstances say  I was  a Democrat,  and 
that  the  whole  prohibition  on  being  P&F 
seemed  distinctly  Illegal  to  me.  The 
registering  man  smiled  sweetly  and 
said,  “Nothing  In  this  country’s  legal, 
baby;  you  got  to  work  around  the  laws 
to  get  what  you  want.  Now,  If  1 register 
you  as  a Democrat. . ."  Etc.  He  told  me 
what  an  Impassioned  P&F  member  he 
was  (although,  of  course,  registered  as 
a Democrat). 

At  this  point  we  were  Interrupted  by 
an  angry  screaming  black  who  seemed 
In  some  sort  of  superior  official  posi- 
tion: “It's  your  lousy  country  and  your 
funky  laws  — you  made  them,  you  got 
to  live  with  them."  ^he  screaming  black 
screamed  on  and  on.  “This  Is  the  only 
way,"  he  said,  “or  do  you  want  the  fire- 
bomb, the  gasoline  and  the  match?"  I 
said  I would  rather  that  than  register 
as  a Democrat,  but  nobody  heard. 

I was  finally  permitted  to  register  as 
“Unaff  111a ted,"  a sufficiently  meaning- 
less designation.  There  had  been  several 
people  In  front  of  me  who  WERE  regis- 
tered as  Democrats,  though  they’d  wanted 
to  be  P&F;  there  were  numerous  people 
behind  me  who  were  about  to  become 
Democrats,  though  they  seemed  to  think 
they  wanted  to.be  P&F.  One  of  them  sug- 
gested I register  Republican,  but  I de- 
clined. Willie  Brown  must  have  had  to 
hand  over  lots  of  15?  pieces  to  old 
Richard  Hunt,  the  ardent  P&F  member 
disguised  as  a Democratic  draft. 

I write  this  to  the  Express  Times 
because  I wonder  If  It’s  an  Isolated 
Incident  or  Is  happening  all  over  the 
city,  state,  or  perhaps,  all  over  the 
country. 

Vicki  Welsman 
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the  devil  as 


arthur  Johnston 

(Anton  Szandor  LaVey,  high  priest  ox 
the  Church  o f Satan  on  California  Street, 
lectures  weekly  on  the  merits  of  Satan- 
ism and  played  the  role  of  the  Master 
himself  In  Roman  Polanski's  ‘Rose- 
mary's Baby".) 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  Into 
yellow  furnace  eyes,  smelled  sulphur 
and  tannls  root,  and  felt  wet  breath 
on  her  mouth,  heard  lust  grunts  and  the 
breathing  of  onlookers. 

The  script  suggested  that  we  were  at 
a weekly  meeting  of  the  Universal  Club, 
(recently  described  by  The  Chronicle 
as  ‘The  Latest  Weapon  to  Fight  Lone- 
liness") but  the  thick,  embroidered  dra- 
pery and  the  chandeliers  hanging  from 
the  concave  celling  placed  us  In  a 
macabre  1925  horror  movie.  What  a 
groove  If  a chandelier  would  suddenly 
come  crashing  down. 

The  MC,  who  had  all  the  dashing 
charisma  of  a daytime  TV  quiz  show 
announcer,  disclaimed  any  official  en- 
dorsement of  the  controversial  speaker’ s 
views  and  practices,  but  added  “Frankly, 

I believe  he  has  a lot  to  say." 

This  Is  no  dream,  she  thought.  This 
Is  real.  This  Is  happening. 

•Any  Illusion  Is  no  longer  reality," 
LaVey  said.  He  looked  like  Wagner's 
Mephlstopheles:  bald  head,  trim  pointed 
beard,  self-confident,  brashly  cynical. 
"We  are  totally  against  drugs.  We  be- 
lieve In  material  things."  The  audience, 
composed  of  Your  Mothers  and  Your 
Fathers,  and  an  unexpected  overflow 
crowd  of  barefoot  onlookers,  listened 
attentively  to  the  Satanic  star  of  "Rose- 
mary’s Baby";  Mia  Farrow's  phantom 
stud,  (“dominating  male,  leather  avail, 
seeks  chick  who  digs  tannls  root.") 

Sporting  his  nouveau-gauche  name  with 
the  same  dapper  style  that  he  fondled 
the  red  star  on  his  chest,  Anton  Szandor 
LaVey,  High  Priest  (and  founder)  of 
the  Church  of  Satan,  was  peaking  on 
his  Ufe-trlp  that  night,  as  he  counseled 
his  listeners  that  "If  anybody  Is  going 
to  pull  us  up  by  our  own  bootstraps, 
It’s  going  to  be  ourselves.” 

•Success  Is  nine  parts  Identification 
and  one  part  outrageousness.  But  re- 
member," he  cautioned,  “you  have  to 
be  accepted  to  succeed." 

Protest  woke  In  her  eyes  and  throat, 
but  something  covered  her  face,  smoth- 
ering her  with  a sweet  stench. 


•1  have  always  thought  the  devil  to 
be  a gentleman,"  mused  the  antl-clerlc, 
looking  very  much  like  a gentleman  and 
a cleric  In  his  Roman  collar,  "and  not 
the  fiendish  villain  created  by  the  Church 
In  the  14th  century."  In  America,  alas, 
even  Satan  has  a P R.  man. 

The  Nine  Satanic  Statements,  as  out- 
lined by  the  “world  reknowned  authority" 
on  The  Black  Arts,  teach  a morality 
(sic)  of  responsibility  to  the  responsible, 
vengeance  rather  than  love  to ‘lngrates", 


and  bigotry  as  the  Inherent  nature  of 
man.  To  love  everybody,  remarked  the 
para- naturalist,  would  be  “unnatural". 
With  good  old-fashioned  satyr-sense, 
he  explained  that  we  live  In  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  ‘people  who 
complain  about  reality  should  take  a 
look  In  the  hospitals." 

His  message  Is  well  received  by  a 
public  tired  of  catering  to  the  anar- 
chists, the  agitators,  and  the  welfare 
recipients.  ‘America,"  his  voice  rose 
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liberal 

with  authority,  ‘having  the  deviw 
should  play  the  devil’s  game'-^  nan,e 
His  hardness  kept  drlvine  in  . 
his  leathery  body  hanging  f 

agaln  and  again.  * nsl  *>er 

“Satanism  Is  a religion  founded  „„ 
indulgence,  not  hedonism  We  hfn 
anything  goes  as  long  as  it  breS?n 
moral  or  civil  code."  It  was  a 
soHng  thought  for  many  to  find  out Z 
certain  that  the  Devil  is  on  Our  sin 
A Unitarian  publicly  lamented  *s„„ 
dor”  hadn’t  discovered  his  religion  fir* 
The  two  have  so  much  In  comm"  * 
noted.  * 

The  pope  came  In  with  a suitcase  in 
one  hand,  and  a jacket  over  his  arm 
“Jackie  tells  me  you’ve  been  bitten  hv 
a mouse,"  he  said. 

“I  am  the  product  of  a carnival  at 
mosphere,"  the  anti-pope  droned  on 
“I  got  in  the  newspapers  all  over  th» 
country  when  I blessed  the  Chamber 
of  Horrors  In  the  Wax  Museum  " And 
he  got  In  the  papers  when  he  gave  his 
pet  lion  to  the  zoo.  And  he  got  in  Life 
for  performing  his  rites  over  a naked 
girl. 

A repressed  society  looks  for  its 
heroes  In  its  own  starved  subconscious 
Anton  LaVey  Is  less  a shaman  than 
a public  Id  substitute.  But  while  Thomas 
Mann’s  Cipola  would  have  enchanted  the 
audience  with  waves  of  evil,  LaVey 
mesmerized  the  hungry  American's  with 
vibrations  of  Ego. 

At  length  a young  hippy  Interrupted 
the  procedlngs,  shocking  the  speaker 
(and  the  Christians)  with  charges  of 
charlatanism: 

“Your  religion  Is  your  politics  In  a 
black  dress.  A real  priest,  priestess, 
witch,  or  sorceror  Is  a conduit  of  the 
good  or  evil  In  the  universe.  You  don’t 
believe  In  good  OR  evil,  LaVey.  Pro- 
fit and  Loss  Is  your  duality  and  Satan 
Is  a symbol  of  Self-Interest. 

•To  know  and  evoke  the  powers  of 
the  cosmos  and  the  psyche  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  TRANSCEND  the  ego,  some- 
thing you  oppose  at  every  turn.  Beyond 
its  defenses  lie  the  true  mysteries  of 
possession,  mysticism,  and  the  occult,’ 
LaVey  looked  flushed  under  the  red 
floodlights.  In  liberalism’s  finest  hour, 
the  paradynamlc  American  mother  cat- 
called to  the  young  upstart: “Why,  you're 
a bigot!"  La  Vey  finally  answered  the 
young  man: 

“Ah!  You  think  Tm  evil?" 

“No,  Man,"  came  the  answer,  “You’re 
just  an  honest  American.” 

The  MC  from  daytime  TV,  playing  the 
devil’s  advocate,  hurriedly  called  an 
intermission.  Somewhere  In  a 1925  mode 
the  chandelier  fell  onto  the  stage  of  the 
Opera  House,  crushing  the  star  soprano. 

CORRECTION 

An  article  In  the  last  Issue  of  EXPRESS 
TIMES  mistakenly  reported  that  Jacque- 
line Kennedy  was  the  presidential  nomi- 
nee of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  actual 
nominee  was  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey. 
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beelzebub 

Midway  down  the  coast  highway  on  Big 
somewhere  between  Los  Angeles 

d’Reno,  the  third  fork  of  a spiritual 
Mangle  the  other  intersections  of  which 
tr  p T.  Barnum  and  the  Maharishi, 
uL  Esalen  Institute.  It  is  dedicated 
o the  -exploration  of  human  potential," 
and  solicits  members,  for  a fee,  whose 
tax  deductible  contributions  not  only 
help  Esalen  expand,  but  aid  the  ‘reali- 
zation of  important,  exciting  goals." 

Esalen  puts  out  a discreetly  arty 
brochure,  and  its  offerings  range  from 
seminars  couched  to  intrigue  the  rea- 
der (Sense,  Nonsense  and  Incense)  to 
therapy  (Advanced  Body  Movement  and 
Encounter  Groups).  In  addition,  it  har- 
bors a large  stable  of  pedigreed  seminar 
leaders  and  advisers  , including  Abra- 
ham Maslow,  James  Pike,  Allen  Watts, 
and  others  whose  names  leave  me  with 
the  feeling  that  I should  recognize  them. 

With  this  staff  and  its  famous  mass- 
ages, Esalen  attracts  many  middle  class 
professionals  who  are  attracted  by  the 

The  3rd 
Fork  of  a 

Spiritual 

Triangle 

idea  of  nude  bathing  in  the  sulfur  baths 
(co-ed  only  at  night),  those  hoping  for 
a little  promiscuity  in  a spiritually 
and  intellectually  earnest  climate.  Tin- 
ged with  Bohemianism,  slightly  hip, 
Esalen  is  a fine  place  for  the  liberal 
achiever  who  fancies  himself  a free 
thinker.  There  he  can  seriously  shed 
those  old  confining  values,  shop  through 
a catalogue  of  heresies,  and  build  a 
new  raetaphysic.  There  too  he  can  get 
freer  with  people,  learn  to  touch  them— 
let  his  pants  down. 

Esalen  centers  a good  deal  of  its 
serious  concern  on  the  experience  of 
joy.  Facing  the  problem  squarely,  it 
believes  it  must  return  man  to  a state 
of  nature  (bliss)  and  develop  “joy  in 
bodily  feeling,  in  human  relationships, 
in  self-understanding  and  creative  acti- 
vity."  It  addresses  itself  to  joy  in 
workshops  and  seminars. 

Despite  the  ideology  and  earnestness, 
Ibe  place  itself  belies  expectations.  It's 


a business.  It  costs  money  to  stay,  it 
has  to  be  paid,  and  there  is  enough  of 
a turnover  that  the  place  sometimes  looks 
like  a drive-in  bank. 

Beyond  this,  Esalen  is  up  tight.  What 
was  once  a resort  with  an  open  bar  for 
residents  of  the  Sur  has  become  a fenced- 


photo:  william  glover 


in  society  with  a guard.  A guard.  For  a 
while  Esalen  hired  a karate  expert  named 
Robot.  He  was  never  much  more  than  a 
hustler,  and  even  as  he  got  what  he  wan- 
ted, he  could  make  anyone,  staff  or 
guest,  uncomfortable.  Conversations  a- 
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bout  the  meaning  of  meaning  or  the  na- 
ture of  human  nature  would  end  abruptly 
if  Robot  arrived.  He  scared  people. 

It  took  Esalen  far  too  long  to  cut  him 
loose,  and  it  never  really  learned  the 
lesson  he  had  to  teach  them.  In  his  way 
he  was  straight.  He  knew  what  he  wan- 
ted and  he  got  it,  from  them.  And  al- 
though he  has  left,  Esalen  is  still  up 
tight,  and  its  pretensions  impede  its 
vision.  Robot  apparently  was  not  fit 
to  be  a teacher. 

Much  of  the  value  of  Esalen  can  be 
judged  ecologically.  On  its  property 
Esalen  houses  trailers,  motel-like  fac- 
ilities, and  a geodosic  dome.  Though 
proud  of  its  location,  Esalen  has  built 
without  regard  for  the  land,  and  seems 
in  fact  divorced  from  it.  Esalen  is  a place 
of  many  words,  so  many  that  the  property 
seems  ancillary,  enjoyed  less  for  itself 
that  for  a value  which  derives  from  hav- 
ing it.  It  is  a possession  the  views  and 
cliffs  of  which  are  to  be  shown  as  a re- 
commendation for  the  aesthetic  caliber 
of  its  possessors.  Having  succeeded  in 
producing  a suburb  in  Big  Sur,  the  staff 
has  to  remind  itself  to  enjoy  Nature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Esalen  is  on 
the  make.  Within  the  jet  set  of  monied 
off  beat  intellectuals,  Esalen  competes 
for  status.  Beyond  the  dreams  of  Mike 
Murphy  for  a better  mankind,  Esalen 
is  measured  best  by  its  contempt  for 
hippies  (while  it  absorbs  their  aura), 
and,  often,  for  guests,  those  poor  fucked 
up  weekenders  who  can't  really  be  free. 

In  building  for  the  improvement  of 
man.  whatever  its  faults,  Esalen  is 
determined  to  do  it  itself.  It  has  already 
established  a series  of  concerts  and 
seminars  in  the  Bay  Area,  has  its  own 
recordings,  monographs  and  videotapes, 
and  hopes  to  build  more  Esalens  around 
the  country.  And  though  Esalen  is  suffi- 
ciently mismanaged  to  have  had  financial 
problems  with  the  seminars  , it  shows 
no  signs  of  moderating  its  ambitions. 
Esalen  UBER  ALLES! 

For  all  the  innovation  at  Esalen,  it 
generates  a mood  of  piquant  effeteness, 
a kind  of  wide-eyed  FIN  DE  SIECLE 
aestheticism.  Tone  of  voice  is  controlled; 
everyone  is  duly  earnest  and  occupied 
with  Being  Honest,  though  not  neglecting 
to  Experience  JOY  . 

In  its  consumer  way,  buying  up  every 
off  beat  idea  and  personality,  Esalen  is 
indeed  a psychomat  (their  word,  not 
mine).  Yet  the  sheer  possession  of  these 
ideas  , the  titillation  to  be  had  from  such 
knowledge,  does  not  imply  the  practice. 
They  have  a veritable  Whitman  Sampler 
of  Ways,  but  they  could  have  stopped  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  drab,  bourgeois 
Christianity.  Like  us  all,  they  sin  through 
Pride,  Envy,  Sloth,  Anger,  Lust,  Avarice 
and  Gluttony. 
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CHICAGO 

continued  from  page  9 

the  Democratic  National  Convention, 

In  Chicago,  the  emerging  youth  cul- 
ture had  suffered  from  strong  class 
conflicts,  between  middle-class  “long- 
hairs"  and  working  class  "greasers." 
Some  longhalrs  feared  that  Mayor  Daley, 
once  a greaser  himself,  could  mobilize 
The  Grease  behind  “law  and  order."  At 
first,  they  were  as  nervous  seeing  grea- 
sers In  their  ranks  as  seeing  plaln- 
clothesmen.  But  they  quickly  learned  that 
the  greasers  had  come  In  good  faith  to 
fight  the  cops,  and  the  greasers,  for  their 
part,  respected  the  longhalrs  more  after 
each  night  of  street  fighting. 

Three  years  ago,  peace  marchers  ask- 
ed for  police  protection  against  what  they 
Imagined  to  be  a murderously  hostile 
population.  The  movement  had  a ten- 
dency to  snivel  In  those  days.  Sniveling 
brought  It  money  and  support  from  the 
upper-middle-class  and  the  upper-mid- 
dle-aged, but  lost  the  respect  of  other 
young  rebels.  This  time,  In  Chicago, 
the  movement  snivelled  only  for  the 
cameras—defenseless,  Idealistic  McCa- 
rthy youth  viciously  beaten  by  brutal, 
uncultured  pollce--whlle  off  camera  It 
SNARLED,  “Kill  the  pigs."  It  was  not 
entirely  hypocritical;  we  were,  after  all, 
a coalition  rather  than  a homogenous 
mass,  and  for  once  we  let  our  diversi- 
ties work  In  our  behalf. 

Wednesday  night  I sat  In  the  Hilton 
watching  the  presidential  balloting  on 
television.  At  Humphrey  headquarters, 
a dozen  Young  Citizens  for  Humphrey 
were  tolerated  by  a crowd  mostly  for 
McCarthy  or  McGovern.  The  Humphrey 
kids  seemed  hardly  magnanimous  In 
victory;  their  support  for  Humphrey, 
in  fact,  seemed  like  revenge  on  the 
world  for  denying  them  sex.  After  the 
victory,  all  12  of  them  went  marching 
through  the  lobby  chanting  “We  Want 
Humphrey."  No  one  else  picked  It  up, 
and  spitefully  they  changed  to,  “We  got 
It  on  the  first.  The  McCarthy  kids, 
meanwhile,  were  greeting  returning  del- 
egates with  abusive  langugage  they  had 
picked  up  from  the  streets,  notably  the 
word  "pigs." 

They  quieted  down  as  word  spread  that 
McCarthy  would  speak.  Hundreds  of  youth 
sat  expectantly  on  the  floor  while  their 
leader  talked  to  the  press  In  an  adjoining 
room.  He  slipped  out  another  door.  An 
aide  came  In  and  announced  that  the 
Senator  could  not  appear,  but  that  his 
last  words  to  the  press  were,  “We  will 
not  take  this  lying  down."  A roar  went 
up,  and  chants  of  “Fourth  Party l"  and 
leaflets  magically  appeared  telling  you 
where  to  go  for  the  first  meeting  of 
Marcus  Raskin’s  New  Party. 

McCarthy,  of  course,  had  come  out 
against  the  fourth  party  In  his  press 
conference,  but  there  was  no  way  for 
the  kids  to  know  that  until  they  read  It 
in  the  papers  the  following  day.  In  any 
case,  the  McCarthy  kids  had  been  pam- 
pered long  enough;  they  had  been  every- 
one’s darlings  all  week— all  year  in 
fact--and  If  they  weren’t  hip  by  now, 
then  you  might  as  well  take  their  money 
because  If  you  didn't,  someone  else 
would. 

Right  behind  the  television  set  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Hilton  were  the 
windows  looking  out  onto  the  demonstra- 
tors and  soldiers  In  the  street.  The 
streets  were  rather  quiet  during  the 
balloting  Itself,  despite  what  the  dele- 
gates said  and  the  television  screens 
showed,  The  three  hour  time  lag  be- 
tween the  convention  floor  (which  was 
covered  live)  and  the  street  fighting 
(video  taped)  accounted  for  the  dis- 
crepancy. 

Some  McCarthy  kids  watched  the  re- 
plays, clucking  their  concern.  “What’s 
happening  out  there  now,  do  you  think?” 
they  asked,  but  could  not  be  convinced 
to  go  to  the  window  and  take  a look.  Ci- 
thers stood  at  the  window  and  watched. 

The  great  majority,  however,  had  al- 


ready taken  the  plunge  Into  the  street 
where  the  radicals  were  fully  ready  to 
receive  them.  During  the  week,  there 
had  been  no  baiting  and  no  arguments; 
now,  there  were  no  *I-told-you-so's." 
The  McCarthy  kids  had  believed  that 
McCarthy  would  actually  win,  and  now 
Humphrey  had  won  on  the  first  ballot 
by  Just  the  margin  that  the  smart  money 
had  been  predicting  for  months.  The 
radicals  had  the  good  sense  not  tc  rub 
it  In. 

The  following  day,  McCarthy  came  to 
Grant  Park  to  find  his  followers.  If  he 
was  going  anywhere,  he  could  have  led 
them  But  they  were  not  much  Interested 
In  his  plans  to  campaign  for  dove  Senat- 
ors; the  remark  that  stirred  the  great- 
est excitement  was  his  mention  of  a 
"government  in  exile,"  which  phrase 
challenged  the  very  legitimacy  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  present  govern- 
ment and  Its  successor,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  have  revolutionary  Implica- 
tions. 

McCarthy  went  off  somewhere,  but 
his  followers  remained.  And  when  Dick 
Gregory  suggested  they  all  take  a walk 
over  to  his  house,  ten  miles  away  on 
the  South  Side,  they  went  by  the  thou- 
sands against  the  National  Guard. 


•If  my  thought  dreams  could  be  seen, 
they’d  probably  put  my  head  on  a guillo- 
tine, but  It's  all  right  ma,  it's  life  and 
life  only" 


if  this  National  Mobilization  had  been 
a failure,  It  would  certainly  have  been 
the  last  Mobilization.  The  complaints 
were  all  laid  out  In  advance:  it  was  a 
manipulative  plot  of  Tom  Hayden  and 
Jerry  Rubin  to  get  naive  flower  children 
and  McCarthy  kids  massacred  in  order 
to  radicalize  the  survivors;  It  was  a 
flashy  publicity  number  that  would  des- 
troy permanent  organizing  In  Chicago 
Itself;  it  was  a monstrous  ego  trip  for  a 
few  leaders. 

But  there  was  no  massacre  In  Chicago: 
the  demonstrators  led  themselves.  Or- 
ganizing In  Chicago  Itself  gained  new  life; 
and  as  you  know,  it  all  looked  great  on 
television. 

What’s  the  next  step?  Inauguration  Day 
brings  a gleam  to  many  eyes.  It  could 
start  off  with  someone  like  Dick  Greg- 
ory saying,  with  a bit  of  a leer,  that  he 
Intended  to  see  the  Inaugural  In  person 
and  expects  all  his  friends  to  come  with 
him.  Let  Norman  Mailer  and  Sonny  Bar 
ger  and  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Joe  Mac- 
Donald and  Allen  Glnsburg  announce  that 
they  want  to  see  the  Inaugural  too,  with 
all  THEIR  friends. 

Everyone  brings  his  own  slogans,  of 
course.  Mine  would  be:  "A  President  Is 
More  Trouble  Than  He’s  Worth”  and  “Let 
the  Land  Lie  Four  Years  Fallow." 

Schedule  of  events?  Washington  Is  a 
very  busy  town  at  Inauguration  time;  in- 
stead of  planning  our  own  events,  we 
might  just  publicize  all  the  parties  which 
Washington  high  society  will  be  attending. 

Image?  Jackson's  Inaugural,  when  the 
people  were  Invited  to  the  White  House 
for  the  first  time  and  had  adrunkenorgy 
that  scandalized  the  proper  folk  of  Wash- 
ington for  thirty  years  to  come. 
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2533  Telegraph 
Berkeley 
Thru  Wed,  Sept  4 INVASION  OF 
THE  BODY  SNATCHERS  (6:30,  9:15) 


Starts  Mon,  Sept  9 

Bogart  in  BROTHER  ORCHID  (6:30,  9:25) 

& Bogart  & Davis  In  PETRIFIED  FOREST  (8:00,  10:55) 
admission  only  $1 
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’ ea^e  enlor  my  subscription  to  VS&SP  at 

S5.U0  for  the  duration  of  the  war  (free  to  ser-  

vicemen  at  their  military  address)  Name 

Make  checks  payable  to  VETERANS  STARS  & 

STRIPES  FOR  PEACE.  Send  to  P.O.  Box  4598,  

Chicago,  Illinois  60680.  Address 
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Feeling 

Ostentatious 


(Thls  story  is  irom  Connections  a 
,(T“*  m monthly  that  apparently  reads 
Se  Chronicle  more  closely  than  we  do.) 

The  »UoWing  in  a column  from  the 
r T.e,v  nape  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
f.c‘l[5n  Chatfleld-Taylor,  Fashion 

correspondent:  America-  s designers 

responded  to  the  schizophrenic 
JJJJ,  that  intelligent  American  women 

aThere  are  harsh  realities  that  in- 
J'  the  life  of  every  woman.  Violence 
Kdone  of  these.  Poverty  is  another 
;nd  most  inteUigent  women  didn’t  need 
Resurrection  City  to  remHid  them  of 
the  masses  of  people  who  can  only 
Jream  of  an  existence  filled  with  lux- 
“ripS  This  coming  fall's  clothes  reflect 
the  current  mental  state  in  America. 

AMERICAN  FASHION  IS  FULL  OF 
THF  KIND  OF  QUIET  SUITS  THAT  A 
WOMAN  CAN  WEAR  TO  A MEETING 
WITH  GHETTO  RESIDENTS  WITHOUT 
FEELING  OSTENTATIOUS. 


0Uiitcl|(umvb 

Switchboard  of  Marin,  the  free  com- 
munity referral  service,  has  Issued  an 
appeal  to  the  community  to  provide  jobs 
for  people  who  call  Switchboard. 

“Within  the  last  week,"  announced 
Switchboard  head  Guy  Bachelis,  "we  have 
had  a large  volume  of  callers  who  are 
looking  for  full  or  part  time  work." 
“These  calls,"  stated  Bachelis,  are  from 
a ‘cross  section  of  the  community;  from 
housewives,  students,  and  even  skilled 
laborers." 

Any  business  or  Individual  In  the  com- 
munity which  has  manpower  needs  unful- 
filled, is  urged  to  call  Switchboard  of 
Marin,  479-5300,  anytime  during  the  day 
or  night. 

FISH-IN 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  4 
and  5,  there  will  be  a fish-ln  on  the 
Nlsqually  River  in  Frank’s  Landing, 
Washington,  near  Olympia.  The  fish-ln 
will  bring  attention  to  the  unlawful  re- 
moval of  Indian  fishing  rights  In  the 
state  of  Washington. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


“Hook  em  Horns !” 


John  hutchison 

It  was  nice,  In  a strange  sort  of  way, 
seeing  W.  Marvin  Watson  once  again;  It 
brought  back  memories. 

If  you  were  watching  the  convention 
last  Wednesday  you  might  have  caught 
him  being  Interviewed  by  CBS  after  the 
Vietnam  plank  had  been  defeated,  about 
the  same  time  the  news  from  the  streets 
was  beginning  to  filter  In. 

More  precisely,  the  interview  oc- 
curred after  Dan  Rather  of  CBS  had 
been  punched  while  trying  to  talk  to  the 
head  of  the  New  York  delegation  as  the 
latter  was  being  shoved  off  the  floor  by 
members  of  Daley's  Finest,  the  ones 
without  the  white  hats  In  this  Instance. 

The  CBS  man  asked  Marvin  If  perhaps 
the  shadow  of  LBJ  wasn't  hovering  about 
the  proceedings.  /And  Marvin,  a joy  to 
watch,  said  he  was  sure  It  wasn’t,  and 
that  what  we  were  witnessing  was  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  being 
heard.  It  was  beautiful.  God,  butter 
wouldn't  melt  In  his  mouth. 

Even  the  good  CBS  man  couldn’t  quite 
buy  this  act,  abruptly  ending  the  inter- 
view with  a quick  Who  are  you  trying  to 
shit  smirk,  which  I thought  was  nice,  and 
signing  off  with  an  ‘And  back  to  you, 
Walter,  here  from  the  convention  floor 
with  a very  happy  Marvin  Watson.’ 

But,  as  1 say,  It  was  good  to  see  him. 
Besides  the  memories,  It  offered  the 
personal  tpuch  there  In  the  late  after- 
noon, a prelude  to  our  viewing  Mayor 
Daley  that  evening.  Mary's  appearance 
gave  substance  to  the  shadow.  It  let 
everyone  guess  who  Texas’  Man  In  Chi- 
cago might  be.  I already  knew. 

I had  met  Marvin  Watson  twice  when  I 
was  living  in  Washington.  Now  Postmas- 
ter General,  he  was  then  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President.  He  replaced  Jack 
Valenti  as  the  ‘last  man  the  President 
sees  at  night,  and  the  first  man  he  sees 
In  the  morning."  I had  heard  that,  next 
to  Johnson,  he  was  the  most  powerful 
man  In  the  Democratic  Party. 

My  introduction  was  through  his  son, 
Lee,  who  I used  to  run  with  in  those  days. 
He  and  I and  three  or  four  others  made 
up  a tight  little  group  of  hard- runners 
who  cut  a mean  figure  socially  around 
the  Washington  area.  We  were:  an  Ivy 
League  graduate,  now  a Russian  area 
analyst  at  the  State  Department;  a burly, 
bourbonlzed  grad  student  In  economics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland;  a rich 
young  fraternity  man;  a mid-westerner 
of  fine  radical  persuasion;  and  myself, 
a grad  student  In  English  and  the  son  of 
a CIA  career  man. 

Lee  had  spent  six  months  In  the 
Marines  and  a year  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  was  the  product  of  New  Money 
(Lone  Star  Steel)  and  the  levls  and  hot- 
shlt  fraternity  climate  of  the  good  ol‘ 
Southern  college  boy.  His  politics  were 
predictable,  but  his  Irreverence  threw 
you. 

He  brought  those  qualities  North  with 
him.  A large  part  of  his  life  was  Darrell 
Royal's  Texas  U.  “Longhorns."  We  talked 
a lot  about  Southern  college  football  and 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  watching  the 
precision  execution  of  teams  like  Ala- 
bama, Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Lee  would 
often  greet  people  with  the  two  wide 
fingers  of  one  hand  held  up  to  resemble 
horns,  as  the  crowds  at  Texas  games  do. 
“Hook  ’em  horns!"  he  would  say. 

Having  a father  who  was  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  had  Its  benefits. 
For  one  thing,  it  helped  you  get  laid 
more.  I remember  Lee  and  I spending 
an  evening  with  two  girls  who  were  quite 
jaded;  very  good  looking,  but  unimpres- 
sionable. Lee  had  borrowed  a car  from  a 
friend.  It  was  a brand  new  Corvette. 
We  picked  them  up  and  took  them  to  a 
number  of  places.  We  believed  we  were 
running  fantastic  sets  by  them.  Nothing 
worked.  Late  In  the  evening  Lee  men- 
tioned what  his  father  did.  He  had  some 


Vigil  for  Huey 

Alameda  County  Peace  & Freedom  wlU 
hold  a vigil  for  Huey  Newton  beginning 
Thursday  or  Friday,  as  soon  as  the  jury 
starts  its  deliberations.  Place:  Merritt 
Park,  across  from  the  courthouse.  For 
more  Information,  contact  PFP: 
549-0690. 


kind  of  official  card  In  his  wallet  to 
prove  It.  From  then  on  In  you  could 
smell  paydirt. 

He  had  an  enormous  capacity  for  good 
times.  He  could  drink  for  days.  Once, 
after  drinking  all  afternoon  at  a Lacrosse 
match,  and  then  until  2 am  at  a party, 
we  drove  to  a friend’s  place  In  Annapo- 
lis. Sometime  near  sunrise  I went  up- 
stairs with  the  chick  I was  with,  a beau- 
tiful young  thing  with  modeling  aspira- 
tions, who  embodied  and  sounded  like  all 
the  Pepsi  ads  I had  ever  seen.  When  we 
got  up  to  dress  and  drive  back,  I could 
hear  the  others  coming  up  the  stairs, 
finally  getting  to  bed.  I later  learned  that 
Lee  had  been  up  again  within  a few  hours, 
rallying  the  others  for  a binge  which  con- 
tinued for  two  more  days. 

One  of  the  last  times  I saw  him  was  at 
the  White  House.  He  had  invited  us  on  a 
tour.  Ours  was  an  Inner  Sanctum  affair: 
all  the  inner  offices,  family  sitting 
rooms,  the  pool,  the  backyard,  the  dog 
kennels,  coffee  and  pastries  with  the 
secretaries,  etc.  When  we  made  wise- 
cracks Lee  laughed  along  with  us.  If  we 
thought  we  knew  his  views,  the  amusing 
and  unflattering  anecdotes  he  often  rela- 
ted to  us  about  the  Establishment  and 
Its  members  made  us  pause. 

Before  leaving  that  day,  we  looked  into 
a little  room  off  the  main  executive  office. 

It  had  one  heavily  curtained  window,  a day 
bed  and  a desk.  We  were  told  that  this  was 
where  the  President  often  went  to  rest. 

As  we  were  going  out,  I glanced  at  a book 
on  the  desk.  I took  a step  toward  the  desk 
to  make  sure  I had  seen  what  I thought  I 
had  seen.  I couldn't  believe  It.  It  was 
Incredible,  almost  too  absurd.  The  book 
was  entitled  “Dirty  Politics." 

Watching  Marvin  Watson  last  Wednes- 
day brought  It  all  back.  I wondered  If  Lee 
was  In  Chicago.  As  the  cameras  scanned 
the  crowd,  1 looked  closely  at  Individual 
faces. 

If  he  was  In  town,  I hoped  he  was  spend- 
ing his  time  downtown.  I knew  places 
around  Rush  Street  which  were  great  for 
hitting  on  chicks,  and  a place  where  one 
of  the  most  fantastic  performers  I have 
ever  seen,  a spllb  dude  named  Baby  Huey 
could  levitate  you  In  the  space  of  one  set. 

It  would  be  too  much,  I supposed,  to 
hope  that  my  friend  might  be  out  on  the 
street  In  front  of  the  Hilton.  Yet,  if  I 
could  have  talked  to  him,  I would  have 
tried  to  explain  that  whether  your  thing 
Is  a Sprlng-Vacatlon-Fort-Lauderdale 
kind  of  freaking  or  a grass  turn-on,  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  it  Is  a choice 
of  life  against  death.  It  is  his  fight,  too. 

I hope  that  If  and  when  Lee  Watson  and 
I meet  again  those  human,  life-loving 
tendencies  he  has  exhibited  many  times 
over  will  be  crystaUized  to  the  point 
where  he  will  want  to  help  put  an  end  to 
the  policies  and  decisions  made  by  old 
men  In  smoky  back  rooms.  That  would  be 
nice.  Because  now  that  the  long  horns  of 
Texas  have  hooked  and  Impaled  us  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  for  showing  an  Interest 
In  the  decisions  which  affect  our  lives, 
an  Interest  whose  tactics  and  Intent  were 
non-violent  and  whose  every  effort  to 
demonstrate  legally  was  denied,  things 
can  never  be  the  same  again.  The  Mc- 
Carthy kids  have  crossed  the  street  and 
Joined  us. 

By  the  end  of  last  Wednesday  evening, 
with  the  convention  floor  all  but  deserted 
and  Walter  Cronkite  summing  things  up 
for  us,  I had  the  faint  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  been  Irrevocably  sealed.  I de- 
cided to  think  about  It  In  the  morning,  but 
as  I was  about  to  turn  off  the  set  Cronkite 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  watching  W. 
Marvin  Watson  moving  around  the  con- 
vention floor  throughout  the  evening  ac- 
companied by  two  men  with  walkie-talk- 
ies. Suddenly  It  hit  me.  You  might  say 
I was  gored  with  the  realization  that  the 
revolution  had  officially  begun. 
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COLLI  No 

continued  from  page  3 
the  area.  Were  the  cops  massing  lor  an 
attack?  Some  people  thought  so,  but  most 
cops  were  drinking  coffee  on  Benvenue 
Street  - provided  by  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  Highway  Patrolmen. 

“We  want  more  cops,  we  want  more 
cops." 

The  cops  started  their  promenade 
again. 

"Give  me  a PI"  *P."  "Give  me  an  I!" 
“I.”  “Give  me  a Gl*  *G,"  What  does  It 
spell?"  "PIGI" 

Someone  asks  a Berkeley  police  lieu- 
tenant why  the  Avenue  Is  cordoned  off. 
“I  don't  know." 

Traffic  is  flowing  through  the  Avenue 
again,  sparsely.  Someone  starts  to  tie 
his  shoe  In  the  Intersection,  holding  up 
traffic.  A provacateur?  He  Is  persuaded 
to  leave. 

»We  want  Soviet  troops!"  ‘We  want 
Soviet  troops!" 

Someone  with  a trumpet  blows  Into 
the  windows  of  cop  cars  as  they  pass. 
Applause.  A civilian  car  passes  and  blows 
its  horn,  the  driver  giving  a V sign  as  he 
passes. 

•Honk  your  horn!  Honk  your  horn!" 
chants  the  crowd  as  each  car  passes. 
Soon  every  passing  car  Is  honking  Its 
horn  In  support.  Frequently  the  same 
cars  come  by  again  and  again.  The 
crowd  begins  to  peter  out. 

Last  week  Stokely  Carmichael  said 
that  the  stages  of  revolution  begin  with 
people  attacking  first  the  symbols  of 
repression  — e.g.,  banks;  then  the  tools 
of  repression  - e.g.,  cops.  So  far  that 
analysis  was  born  out  In  Berkeley.  But 
Stokely  saw  the  weapon  as  guerrilla 
warfare.  Berkeley  has  discovered  the 
weapon  of  ridicule  - for  a while. 

No  one  Is  quite  sure  whether  the 
movement  suffered  a defeat  or  savored 
victory  - but  It  certainly  enjoyed  Itself. 

Sunday 

Supplement 

Sunday  police  were  all  over  the  Avenue, 
making  two  arrests  - one  for  possession 
of  a dangerous  weapon,  a whip;  one  for 
being  underage  and  without  a valid  ID. 
Police  harassed  people  on  the  Avenue 
while  they  arrested  the  ID  case  around 
the  corner  - diversion. 

That  night  a Resistance  sponsored  rock 
band  played  In  Cody's  Plaza,  attracting 
a crowd  of  several  hundred  and  spilling 
out  Into  the  street.  The  police  started 
cruising  by  after  ten  o’clock  and  the 
crowd  was  about  to  break  up.  At  ten- 
thirty  a bomb  went  off  behind  the  new 
building  at  Dwight  and  Telegraph,  blow- 
ing out  some  windows  and  breaking  a 
water  main.  The  crowd  from  Haste  and 
Telegraph  ran  down  the  Avenue  to  the 
scene. 

A few  police  came  on  the  scene  trying 
to  clear  people  away,  saying  that  there 
might  be  more  explosions  and  people 
could  be  hurt  by  flying  glass.  The  crowd 
did  not  respond.  Instead,  It  gyrated  to  an 
Afro  drum  band,  chanting:  “Free  Huey! 
Kill  the  Pigs!"  Somebody  lit  a fire  in  a 
waste  basket  on  the  corner.  Some  sort 
of  altercation  broke  out,  and  tear  gas  was 
on  the  way. 

The  crowd  broke  up  almost  Immedi- 
ately Into  very  small  groups.  A small 
show  of  police  force  and  a little  dash  of 
brutality  cleared  the  Avenue.  Cops 
cruised  the  street  making  a point  of 
brandishing  their  clubs  and  trapping  peo- 
ple In  vacant  lots  and  clubbing  them, 
according  to  witnesses. 

One  cop  went  along  the  sidewalk  In 
front  of  Cody’s,  smashing  wine  bottles 
and  turning  up  the  Commune’s  rug. 
Wherever  two  or  three  people  gathered 
together  patrol  cars  pulled  up  ominously 
and  people  split. 

Later  In  the  night  someone  threw  a 
fire  bomb  at  a steamroller  on  Shattuck 
and  Blake.  In  west  Berkeley,  railroad 
workers  discovered  that  someone  had 
attempted  to  bomb  the  tracks.  Whether 
It  was  connected  with  the  Avenue  vlo- 
lence  was  Impossible  to  sav. 

I I ^fjcnuooi) 
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18th, IQth, 20th  CENTURY 
COLLECTABLES 
1649  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley 
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won  what  they  wanted.  They  were  Indeed 
the  children  of  paradise. 

That  day,  of  course,  was  only  carnival, 
a day  of  life  wedged  between  more  banal 
and  less  Joyous  stretches  of  time.  As  the 
sun  waned  the  monitors  left  and  the  police 
returned.  But  at  Its  best  It  was  a day  of 
the  people,  of  catharsis  and  ecstasy  with- 
out negation.  And  though  the  expression  of 
a real  collectivity  was  still  nascent,  there 
was  a start;  traces  of  community,  of  a 
broad  and  encompassing  set  of  values, 
goals,  and  perhaps  even  methods,  could 
be  felt. 

Yet  those  drawn  together  that  day  In- 
cluded hippies,  revolutionaries,  anarch- 
ists, hedonists,  and  the  uncommitted  and 
unconcerned.  It  Is  this  spectrum  of  Inter- 
ests which  has  still  to  find  a common 
voice  and  program  on  the  Avenue.  The 
random  destructiveness  of  Friday  night 
did  not  help.  And  more,  It  calls  into 
question  the  righteousness  and  moral 
posture  of  those  who  call  ‘kill  the  pigs." 

Friday  night  a crowd  of  now  bored,  now 
vicious,  ultimately  directionless  and  de- 
structive people  acted  out  a group  bum- 
mer. There  Is  nothing  to  commend  It. 
Perhaps  those  who  partook  of  It  will  re- 
view the  feeling  of  July  4th,  to  feel  again 
Its  affirmation. 
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SEPTEMBER  SALE 

2340  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE 
TH.  1-4652  - BERKELEY 


The  ultimate  objective  of  this  conflict, 
It  would  seem,  Is  to  engender  life.  The 
pettiness  of  death  trips  without  courage 
leads  In  no  such  direction.  And  the  stance 
of  moral  superiority  built  on  the  sins  of 
others,  like  the  cops,  Daley,  Johnson, 
and  others,  Is  no  guarantee  of  the  capa- 
city of  anyone  to  do  better.  That  remains 
to  be  shown. 

Friday  night  showed  that  without  or- 
ganization there  is  only  mob  action.  And 
more,  It  showed  that  without  a clear  sense 
of  what  is  to  be  affirmed  as  opposed  to 
what  should  be  destroyed,  so  easy  to  spot 
and  to  deride,  then  It  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  tell  Just  who  the  pigs  are.  if 
the  street  people  elevate  their  own  hoods 
and  the  hood  part  of  themselves  to  the 
stature  of  revolutionaries,  if  they  settle 
for  being  spectators  In  a coliseum  In 
which  the  gladiators  are  the  police,  then 
they  are  entitled  to  no  more  and  no  less 
than  those  they  condemn. 


JAMES  COTTON 

SIR  DOUGLAS 
QUINTET 

& 2,  PULSE,  WOMB 
AVALON  BALLROOM 

Sutter  at  Van  Ness 


the  pop  bead 


F antastic  assortment  of  beads 

findings,  A fllllgree  . wood  ' 


9940  San  Pabl< 
Near  E C Pla 
Tues-Sat  10:30 


524-4736 


■X- 


crystals  • 
glass  • 
tortoise 
mosaic 
plastic 
metal  • 
cameo  • 
pins  • 
rlngsA 
pendants  » 


ALL*  JAZZ 

THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  ARTISTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SALE  - JOHN  COlTPi 
MILES  DAVIS  • WES  MONTGOMERY  • GABOR  SZABO  • HORACE  SILVER  • HUGHM 
KELA  • CHARLES  LLOYD  • ORNETTE  COLEMAN  • JIMMY  SMITH  • EDDIE  HARl 
CHICO  HAMILTON  • CECIL  TAYLOR  • CHARLIE  BYRD  • KEITH  JARRETT  - GARY 
TON  • SUN  RA  • RAMSEY  LEWIS  • CHARLIE  MINGUS  • KENNY  BURRELL  • CH 
PARKER  • MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET  • DON  ELLIS  • JOHN  HANDY  • DUKE  ELLINft 

• HERBIE  MANN  • MEL  BROWN  • JELLY  ROLL  MORTON  • DAVE  BRUBECK  • BIG Rl 

• HERBIE  HANCOCK  • ERIC  DOLPHY  • CANNONBALL  ADDERLEY  • PHAROAHS 

DERS  • GROOVE  HOLMES  • LESTER  YOUNG  • BILL  EVANS  • JAZZ  CRUSADERS  *1 
SCOTT  • FLETCHER  HENDERSON  • VINCE  GUARALDI  • DUKE  PEARSON  • GIL  EVA 
CHARLIE  CHRISTIAN  • FATS  WALLER  • McCOY  TYNER  • BUDDY  RICH  • THELON 
MONK  • BENNY  GOODMAN  • GERALD  WILSON  • CAL  TJADER  • SONNY  ROLLI 
DON  SHIRLEY  • AL  TANNER  • ARCHIE  SHEPP  • DIZZY  GILLESPIE  • LOUIS  ARMSTRI 
» ALBERT  AYLER  • JOE  HENDERSON  « YUSEF  LATEEF  » ROLAND  KIRK 

ALL*  RHYTHM  & BLUES' 

INCLUDING -ARETHA  FRANKLIN  • OTIS  REDDING  • JAMES  BROW 
IKE  & TINA  TURNER  • FATS  DOMINO  • SLY  & THE  FAMILY  STOM 
SAM  COOKE  • SUPREMES  • ALBERT  KING  • CHUCK  BERRY  • BO  Dl 
LEY  • RAY  CHARLES  • SWEET  INSPIRATIONS  • MIRACLES  • BOO* 
T & THE  MG’S  » TEMPTATIONS  « WILSON  PICKETT  

ALL*  MUSIC  OF  AFRICA* 

FROM  TRIBAL  MUSIC  TO  HIGH  LIFE  INCLUDING  SUCH  ARTISTS 
OLATUNJI,  LB  ETTA  MBULU  & HAMZA  EL  DIN  AND  THE  MUSIC  FI 
MISSA  LUBA 

PLUS  ALL*  LP’S  BY 
THESE  ARTISTS 

ROLLING  STONES  ★ BIG  BROTHER  & THE  HOLDING! 

• JEFFERSON  AIRPLANE  ★ GRATEFUL  DEAD  ★ CREAlJ 
CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  ★ BUFFALO  SPRINGFIELD 
DOORS  ★ JIMI  HENDRIX  ★ IRON  BUTTERFLY  ★ IAN&S 
VIA  ★ DOCTOR  JOHN  ★ SOULFUL  STRINGS  ★ CARMI 
McCRAE  ★ CARTER  FAMILY  ★ VANILLA  FUDGE  ★ GLEf 
YARBROUGH  ★ 

PRICES  FOR  LP'S  LISTED  ABOVE 

LIST  PRICE  *4”  *5” 

PRICE  $3«  $4” 

ALL  OPERAS  & OPERA  EXCERPTS 


LIST  PRICE 
SALE  PRICE 


*A  FEW  INDIVIDUAL  EXCEPTIONS 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 


Sa n d e r s *i ^un  c k e"  1 > el'i J3  e a 1 ' * 1 "eav0‘  Ulallek  Solomon  1- erlinghetti  Sclineck  Furrmal 
Pommy-vegans U fiscM BE *N OW *^3 1 " o°*  ''IUS,‘U  Kaufman  MlClun?  Dusenl*.  y Brod 
- ?3-->0  one  >ear  SC.50  two  years,  1562  Grant.  r 


-(Wa September*  *4- -10 

TmaT^ 


VvWi  le  in  t^ve'  garden 
5J1  delights  dcrn’i' 


SfelU  fl*' 


Kffa4-^ 


vncKVfe^ sWoy&  joiAv^^e-'js 


S'peaK.oj1  1~We  jHAtuve 
sighting  ^ U/'^e^w^ver— " 
-far'thev  out  at  sea^ 
TK<m  ^oia  otfe^^ 


. J 

thru  tker^ wilderness 


cava  ocean  ci/*.iacWes  jyoa 
wrth  ipa^er  covYftlti  v\o  ovv 
\1  evtv^l^now  wWat  kappene^ 


looK^oven  tk€^ quests 
tWat  oia  m ceivfe-^  iV 
your  KeatA  cargjfvtl  Fy 


AS 

mystic  marna^e 
°J"  C>Vav^»  s*V • <av^v 
o s e n V^x&nXz^ 

V rusk^y  our  teetk 

wi|U  someone  elses 

-^v'esK  Wvxoctk- 


2) 


rdklVH’o  your  situation 
with  “Iota.  I G-ool . 


IM.OCMA 

(x\  asses 


vnooiA 


gdWin.  yo*r  WbSTreni,r  +^tUm3s ym 

J J J ->  i \AS€r-To  -j?roTect  Yoursel-K 


.ricycle 

5ou^ 

jokn  j~a.k.gjy 


X) 


enters 


T 


vow.  ivakent  a wkol< 
"yroLiv-ier^oj-  wheal-" 


god  kless  * • • so  i^yoiA’re-^' 
owl"  to/ujkt  you.Ve  on 

own  kiKJ^^y^^"VVk.iT€r-^ 


bal'^V'j-at,  delicious  loaves 
of-  bread  use-' a.11 
i-Flagt  y oiA  eat 


K^gL 


eerK" 


^d^-4- 


IVA 


be-'  de^ender-t  ore 
5omeov\e-^you  UKJt 


5odw  crucKerSj 

tea  ej  earned  letatev^s 

mi  l )r*\2. 
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No  Spirit  at  Palace 
anathm  FestiVal  of  Fine  Arts 


It  was  Friday  afternoon  and  Arthur  Lisch  was  walking 
through  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  screaming  “This  is  a fascist 
organization!"  The  people  setting  up  the  light  show  and 
stages  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

tight?” 


We  were  there  because  he’d called and 
said  “six  humanist  psychologists  beat 
'me  up  - meet  me  at  the  Fine  Arts  Pal- 
ace.” So  we  went  - actually  it  wasn't  my 
story,  it  was  Margie’s.  I was  supposed  to 
cover  the  Arts  Festival  and  thought  I’d 
?et  a preliminary  look  around. 

So  we  went,  and  found  him  , and  Margie 
ned  to  ask  some  questions  — like  who 
oeat  him  up  and  why  and  where.  Arthur 
calls  himself  Arthur  Free  now,  and 
mat's  his  big  thing.  He’s  free,  he’s  an 
authority  on  free,  he  wants  everyone  else 
to  be  free  just  like  him.  Just  like  him. 
‘They  beat  me  up  because  i told  them 
are  it' s at.  They’  re  the  disease  they 
claim  to  cure,  just  like  the  Medical  Clinic 
S.v'e  dlsease  they  claim  to  cure." 
„n.Yes-  but  who  t*31  you  up.  I don’t 
understand.  Where  were  you  beat  up?” 
At  the  Fairmont,  in  the  Gold  Room 
*°r  Christ’s  sake!" 

V-F'  ® just  trying  to  get  this  straight. 

Cj  ed  us  to  come  here,  remember." 


I don’t  know  If  I want  to  talk  to  you. 

your  ^^ons,  you  dig.  I 
think  you’re  capable  of  unde  rstand- 


ng. 


= r wby  don’t  you  try  to  explain?" 
I ten  °n  t 11  WU1  do  any  good,  dig. 

«T  my  story  and  no  one  understands." 
ik  en  Why  don,t  y°u  write  It  up  for 
s me  way  you  want  it  told." 

■‘wouldn't  get  printed." 
an  nfy*?f  wouldn’t.  We  write  stories 
a time  0131  don’t  get  printed.  It’s 
for,  °t  space.  But  you  could  try.” 
5h,„  ?D  t Ulink  you  people  understand 
s important." 

\re  you  s°  augry?  You’re  sup- 
to  be  free  — why  are  you  so  up- 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRFRS  TIMFC 


“Just  because  I’m  angry  doesn't  mean 
Tm  not  free.  It’s  a free  anger.” 

It  wound  up  with  Arthur  yelling  “ Fuck 
You"  and  Margie  muttering  as  we  walked 
off,  “Hell,  six  psychologists  beat  him 
up  — I can  believe  it.  If  there  had  been 
six  of  me  Fd  have  beat  him  up.” 

What  about  the  Fine  Arts  Festival? 
Financially  it  looks  like  a flop  — small 
audiences  and  high  expenses  — It  seems 
doubtful  they’ll  break  even,  let  alone 
raise  any  money  for  the  Haight  Medical 
Clinic. 

There  were  some  really  good  acts, 
although  a lot  of  confusion  and  a num- 
ber of  the  top  people  announced  didn't 
show.  Like  Big  Brother  - either  some- 
one was  sick  or  they  hadn’ t really  pro- 
mised to  come  — I got  two  versions  of 
the  story. 

The  scene  Itself  was  very  strange. 
You  walk  through  a door  and  all  you  see 
is  an  empty  curving  cavern  stretched 
before  you,  with  900  feet  of  modern  art 
mural  along  one  wall.  And  then  as  you 
walk  along  the  mural  moves  and  you  real- 
ize it’ s the  light  show.  And  gradually  you 
make  out  a few  people,  then  the  stage 
and  the  main  group  of  people.  If  you’re 
lucky  you  find  a chair.  Then  when  the 
act  is  over  everyone  folds  up  his  chair 
and  troops  along  to  the  next  stage,  where 
the  next  act  is  set  up  and  ready  to  go. 
Six  hours  of  this,  especially  In  the  after- 
noon, gets  to  be  a bit  much. 

But  there  was  a lot  qf  good  music  — 
Quicksilver,  John  Handy,  Big  Mama' 
Thornton,  Jesse  Fuller,  the  Youngbloods 
and  the  Dead. 

John  Handy  played  a special  composi- 
tion commissioned  for  the  Festival  — 


slow  starting  and  a few  too  many  long 
solos  — the  harp  and  violin  solos  seemed 
like  they  would  never  end,  but  parts  of  It 
were  really  fine. 

The  light  show  was  amazing.  At  worst 
impressive  for  size  along  — at  best  really 
far  out.  Jerry  Abrams  coordinated  it, 
with  almost  all  the  local  light  groups  per- 
forming. A wide-eyed  eight  year  old  sit- 
ting next  to  me  at  one  point  kept  twisting 
around  in  her  chair,  trying  to  dig  It  all  at 
once,  and  finally  complained  to  her 
•mother:  “It  keeps  changing!"  And  It  did, 
and  that  alone  seemed  a marvel. 

Then  Saturday  after  the  evening  per- 
formance a friend  and  1 wandered  out  to 
the  Rotunda  to  dig  the  lake.  Suddenly  the 
noise  of  an  engine  and  at  one  side  of  the 
Rotunda  a portable  strobe  began  flashing 
madly.  It  was  a great  effect  against  those 
pseudo-Greek  columns.  It  attracted  a 
couple  dozen  people  and  then  someone 
turned  off  the  strobe  and  It  was  Arthur. 
He  had  his  flute  and  started  circling  the 
Rotunda  playing  a slow  tune.  Every  once 
in  a while  he'd  wander  to  the  Inside  where 
he’d  left  a drum,  hit  It,  and  continue  his 
ritual  circling. 

The  people  there  watched  him  a few 
minutes,  and  then  started  to  wander  away. 
There  was  an  awkward  feeling.  He  had  the 
right  idea  — but  he  wasn' t sharing  it.  He 
was  performing,  showing  off.  If  he’d 
maybe  played  a fast  tune,  grabbed  some- 
one’ s hand,  smiled ...  but  Instead  he  was 
performing  a ritual,  and  people  felt  awk- 
ward and  left. 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 


“Marvelous.' 


- Wasserman,  Chronicle 


“Great  lmprovisational  theatre." 


- Ogar,  Barb 


Jjltrtjcr* 


Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 


$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  (1  block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


WANTED:  One  vehicle,  any  make, 
model  or  size,  for  loan,  gift  or 
cheap  sale  to  Mission  House,  for 
use  distributing  Express  Times. 
Contact  Mission  House,  340  South 
Van  Ness. 


J-  f-  60  p 

25o? 
o_<2 


There  wasn't  any  spirit  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Festival.  All  that  space  and  music 
and  I only  saw  four  people  dance.  There 
were  too  many  cops  — but  that  was  one 
of  the  conditions  the  Festival  Group  ac- 
cepted In  order  to  use  the  Palace.  A 
primary  mistake.  And  the  outside  — the 
gardens,  the  lake,  the  Rotunda  — com- 
pletely Ignored.  It  wasn’t  a festival,  Just 
a very  long  concert. 


Dick  Johnson 


Homeowner’s  Insurance 
845-3941 
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^ar^K<lI,prlnt^tM^-Frl^r3l3CS  SiTmV' TROUPE:  -fire'  oi  Patelln,"  ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
M p5.V*  MibCR""  EXPLORATION:  Richmond  Sym-  IrOV^RkVoNCERT:  Rochas. 


PEOPLE  NEEDED:  To  organize  courses  POETRY:  ^nrcad^,  Hearth.  Oak  4 CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
‘V*t£VOtlmea'il  C0"eee,S  F'  SU'e’  FORUM:  Onnow  Commune.  FreeChurch,  55  Colton,  nr  Ha'ght  ^Market.  Kl  p^To 


251G  Durant  St.,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649  1 ttm 


Recreation  Arts  Dldg. 
4346.  aRer  3 pm 


50  Scott,  558- 


MUDDY  WATERS:  Mandrake's,  Bkly, 

8:30  pm,  $2,  no  minors,  845-0316 
LOVE  AS  AN  APPROACH  TO  GOD: 

Lecture  by  Sant  Kcshavadas,  Cultural 
Fellowship,  2650  Fulton,  8 pm 

rrcTil  T ct  NClTfVITV-  r.rnuo  verhal-  FILM:  Bring  your  own,  Bran  or  Super  8, 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.60,  861-  M*rt8,'1°18  SURF  SUMMER  FESTIVAL:  TOM  JONES 


SEPTEMBER  4 


MUSIC  EXPLORATION:  Richmond  Sym- 
phony Repertory  Orchestra,  Rich  High 
School,  El  Cerrito,  7 pm,  bring  Instru- 
ments 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
PAINTING,  PRINTMAKING  & SCULP- 
TURE: Lecture  on  the  Bay  Area  art 
scene  last  20  years,  by  James  Bruce 
Southard,  7:30  pm,  620  Sutter 


MoKtiAV 

SEPTEMBER  9 


H 


i 


m 


0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 
HATHA  YOGA 
pm,  $2,  students 
1489 


SEPTEMBER  6 


MECHTA-nON:  Za-Zdh,  1670  Dwight 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403  * ' 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Potrero  Hill 
Neighborhood  House,  De  Haro  at  South- 
ern  Hts,  2-5  pm,  materials  provided  or 
bring  your  own,  285-5768,  021-0068 
CLASSES  BEGIN:  College ’of  Marin! 
Keotfleld,  evening  classes. 


-2455  (Dkly)  rr,K,  l AMi  -VardXtlc  • -FI vine  Deu-  4 BILLY  BUDD,  Wed.  only,  THE  SER-  OUP' 1 ttVlBE-tt  O Kentfleld,  evening  classes. 

,:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 ces  . 7.35  p'm  3149  Steiner  VANT  A REPULSION,  Thurs-Sat,  LOOK  CLASS.  xhe  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic  SHIRE  SCHOOL;  Fall  term  begins,  5-13 

nts  S1.50,  752-7247,  646-  '“l MORE  WEST.  IfLdc  Barry.  Steve  BACK  IN  ANGER,  THE : ENTERTAINER^  Stadritl..  In  the  United  SU.es  - Cash  ^^“cLASSES  BFCtN  . 

IOAI-I  r nmn  n»«  a nm  Cn  Miller  Band,  Kensington  Market,  Market  Sun- Tues,  Irving  at  4Gth,  MO  4-6300  and  conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School  _ Francisco 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So.  Ness  9 pm  53  T„t.  Adult  Education  Program  and  S.F.  JCC,  S®"00'-  «4  Mason,  391-2777 

Van  N'css,  special  student  rales,  431-  • K - 


6200 


ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pro, 
$5,  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrsshner, 
Jewish  Community  Centor,  3200 Califor- 
nia, 8 pm,  346-6040 


SWruitOAV 

SEPTEMBER  7 


PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphangc,  Improvised  satlrl- 


FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag  caj  revu0j  31.50,  refreshments,  120 

cS>7k”^  Vo^v“oN:  in  Bkly,  ?«“  ,6'h  4 

for  singles  ovor  30,  ?1,  5”' 

Guild 

SEANCE:  W/Ivan 
tor  for  Psychical 
9 pm,  661-2709 

FILM:  One  man  show  by  Jud  Yalkut,  w/  ji'ro'  4’7JV242 

Self  ObllteraUon,  YWCA,  2600  Bancroft,  PLAYf  An'lony  4 Vleopa.ra,  Marin 
r,  . , Shakespeare  Festival,  Forost  Meadows 

MMvht  Vin  nm^M^rrr^^  ' Theater,  Grand  Avo.,  San  Rafael,  $2.50 
™‘nnv  °V#  ? - , «P.  atudents  51.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 

MUDDk  WATERS:  Concert  A dancing.  HATHA  Y0GA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 

no  ^rs.  MS^^G  Pm'  ‘ pm' - «■  *"****  »«•“.  1**-™.***- 


CINEMA:  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP,  THE  jjqq  California,  7 pm 
SERVANT,  Shattuck  A Haste,  Bkly,  848-  sjUDY  CROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
2038  tee  to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tse  Tung, 

55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4-  Market)  8 pm 

GATEWAY:  THE  HORSE  SMOUTH,  THE  CLASS.  paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
LA VENDER  HILL  MOB  both  w/Alec  lu„on>  weeUy  classes  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55 
Gulness,  21j  Jackson,  421-3353  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market)  10  pm 

to  1 am 

PRESIDIO:  BELLE  DE  JOUR,  shows  TH|BAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
from  noon,  Chestnut  4 Scott,  WA  1-2931  noon_  br)nK  food_  chlldreni  Kr0ovy  things 

In  do  r»nrl  churn 


YvfcttfiW 


SEPTEMBER  10 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE  class 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19lh  i conn' 
St.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  black  and  white 
DRAMA  4 PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP- 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  center' 


Arkansas  4 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  vear- 
ntH*  OftnaRicn 


LARKIN:  Bergman's  HOUR  OF  THE 
WOLF,  Larkin  4 O'Farrell,  PR  5-3811 


NEW  CLAY.  HAGBARD  * SIGNE,  Fill- 
more 4 Clay,  FI  6-1123 


-8  pm, 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  4 more.  The 
Hearth,  Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 
FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-54  WaUer 
GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 
- 28th  St..  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 


POETRY:  Class  in  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class  w/J  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
thru  Aug.  26,  863-9718,  8 pm 
JOLLY  ROGER  SHOW:  Free  lo  children 
3-12,  parking  lot,  Strawberry  To 


„ , 489  MUSIC  HALL:  THE  TWO  OF  US,  Larkin  church  issO  W.  er  S 4 om  863  Til?  Counlr>'  V11IaSe.  Mill  Valley,  2 pm 

SEMINAR:  Calcchlsm  4 philosophy  of  „unrnci,ni<>m  c._  \ ’ Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718; 

Satanism,  6114  California,  9 pm,  SK  2-  Gear),  OR  3-4800  palnl-ln,  workshop,  free  paper  4 palm,  


experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  4 Scott,  $2 


NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Circus,  1505  rniia  T r.a  al'i  ih. 

San  Pnhtn  nkiv  555-jMi  TOUR:  Of  Fort  Polnl,  under  the  Golden 


San  Pablo,  Bkly,  525-2221 
MIGRANT  THEATER:  "Cyrano  Punch," 
2 pm,  Zack  Thompson  Studio,  457  Haight 


HUtSflAV 

SEPTEMBER  5 


Gate  Bril;;  '. -4  Jm,  561-3637 
AVALON:  James  Colton,  Sir  Douglas 
Quintet  4 2,  Pulse,  Womb,  Sutler  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  53 

FILM:  FJrst  In  a monthly  series  of 
classic  and  contemporary  programs, 


CASTRO:  THOMAS  CROWN  AFFAIR, 
GUNS  OF  SAN  SEBASTION,  Caslro  4 
Market,  MAI-6120 


ELMWOOD:  THERESE  4 ISABELLE, 
College  4 Ashby,  Bkly,  TH  8-0931 


NORTHS1DE:  Studio  A - BLOW  UP  4 


8:30  pm,  Firehouse,  1757  Waller.  See  THE  LOVED  ONE,  Studio  B - HOW  1 


Dealing  ad  or  call  OR  3-8914  or  EV  7- 
0806 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Chuck  Berry,  Steve 


WON  THE  WAR,  BEACH  RED.  6uclld 
A Hears!,  TH  1-2648 


AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  light  show,  “ " , i. „ v v.  t . 

309  - 4th  Avo.,  52,  387-5030,  8:30  pm  Han  9 ^ ' 

DRAMA:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Forest  4 a(l  9 Pm-  »•> 

SvN«AV 


Meadows,  Grand  Avo.,  San  Rafaol,  52.50 
up,  students  SI. 50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 
SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum 
020  University,  Bkly,  50C,  8:30  pm, 
6S4-0316 


SEPTEMBER  8 


W<0W4$BAV 


2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse., 
De  Haro  a(  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  4 PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  4 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP:  be- 
ginning new  season  of  classes  In  mime 
stage  movement  and  Improvisation, 
Committee  Theater,  622  Broadway,  392- 
0807 

MIME  TROUPE:  "Patelln,"  Aquatic  Pk, 
noon 

FOLKDANCING:  Hearst  Gym,  UC,  Bkly, 
8-12  pm 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  al  Southern  Heights,  2-5  pm,  mat- 
erials provided  or  bring  your  own,  285- 
5768,  621-0068 


DERUlia 


VESPA  150,  1960,  1-owner,  very  good 
condition,  5100,  call  Ron,  752-1000, 
ext.  283 


MATURE  WOMAN,  Free  mind,  canlype; 
wants  movement  work  In  exctu  for  sub- 
sistence wage  4 place  to  sleep.  No  (thank 
you)  sex.  Jane  Polsley,  410-91st  St.,  »i, 
Daly  City,  94015. 


CALIGULA:  Performed  by  tho  Inter-  JAZZ;  Kal  Hulchln's  Jazz  Four,  Pela's 
players,  747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm  Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus,  4-9  pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Canllna,  Euclid  near  LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Music  4 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25f  liquid  projections,  different  show  each 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's  *lmo,  1572  Calif.,  $2,  students  51.50,  . 

Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  51.50,  922-  4 i 8:30  pm,  474-2425  SEPTEMBER  4 

0843  TOUR  OF  FORT  POINT:  under  the  Gol-  GAMES:  Go,  risk,  chess,  more,  spons 

BALKAN  DANCE:  C lass,  8 pm,  427  So.  den  Gale  Bridge.  1-4  pm,  561-3837  Creative  Communications  Co., 460-  35th  ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rales,  431-  GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal-  Ave.,  7:30  pm,  387-5999  pm,  752-7247 


SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER  7 


CLAY  PIPES,  GRASS,  HASH  4 WATER 
PIPES.  Incense  burners,  medallions. 
Baku  pottery,  all  different,  all  unique. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Golllnkambt  Pot- 
tery, 8231  Nebraska  Ave,,  Tampa,  Fla. 
33604.  Dealer  Wholesale  prices. 


WANTED:  Very  quiet  apt.  or  flat  In 
vicinity  of  Colllngwood  4 19th  St.  for 
responsible  mature  man  with  liberal 
Ideas.  626-1355 


6200 


ANTON  LAVEY:  Lectures  on  music 
and  color  In  relation  lo  witchcraft,  6114 
California,  9 pm,  $2.50,  SK  2-3083 


nonverbal  encountor,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861-  CLASS:  Revolutionary  theory,  every  Wed  WINE-TASKING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansomc, 

0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly)  July  31  - Sept  18,  644  Oak  St.,  Worker's  2"8  Pm.  362-9578 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm,  League,  626-7019,  8 pm  WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 


Sign  ol  the  Fool,  1825  Sutler,  8 pm,  50f  POETRY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Arles,  1:30-3:30, 
FILM:  "Hanoi  13"  4 other  Cuban  flics,  pm,  752-G710  647-8555 


HAULING,  MOVING,  CARPENTRY.  En- 
gaging personality,  good  truck,  reason- 
able rales.  Jack,  849-2628.  Evenings  till 
midnight. 


artaud  barrault  borowczyk  bresson  dle- 
trlch  dudow  Jannlngs  Jouvet  lamorlsse 
levy  naldl  nlblo  Stroheim  Sternberg 
sturges  vallee  valentlno  not  to  mention 


MUDDY  WATERS:  Mandrake's  Dkly  w m i * outer  t-utnn  mes,  pm,  752-6710  uif-Baaa 

8:30  pm,  5150  no  minors  845-03  1 6 “nen,,San  Francisco  Newsreel,  New  WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome,  CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 

DENO-CARLO:  Glass  Mountain  728  Val-  Committee  Theatre,  836  Montgomery  2-6  pm,  362-9578,  also  antiques,  groov-  lutlon,  weekly,  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55  Colton, 

lojo,  9 pin  - 1 am,  no  minors  *339-9013  , 8 4 18  pm'  8*'50’  431-2404  les,  elc.  10  pm  - 1 am 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE-  Circus  more  ntilii  »Ja^nfs  <7,oUon'  Slr  0011  Blai  GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad-  FLEA  MARKET:  Also  the  Big  Daddy  mae  west  are  featured  In  nonprolll  fire- 

1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  525-2221  ' uatntetA  2,  Pulse,  Womb,  Sutter  4 Van  way,  9:30  pm  Cool  Breeze  AU  Star  Revue  and  Free  house  film  series  starling  sal,  sept  7, 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  now  S?.5? ',X'  , _ DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary  breakfast,  Hunter's  PolntCo-op  8:30  pm,  1757  waller,  sf.  memberships 

members,  55  , 845-09  1 2 f L , ,.ST;  Cbuck  Berry,  Steve  Graham,  All  Saints  Church.  1350 WaUer.  Parking  lot,  6190  - 3rd  St.,  9 am-  5 pm,  $10.  call  OR  3-8914  or  EV  7-0806. 

MUler  Band,  Kensington  Market, Market  8-10  pm,  863-9718  ""  *'*“ 

WORKSHOP:  Draft  Resistance  4 Non- 
violence, w/Stevo  Blschoff,  2725  Chan- 
nlng,  Bkly,  7:30  pm 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  tbeo- 
•ry  and  practice  of  non- violent  living, 

with  Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson,  AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 

^ . CRFATIVF  MftVFM l-vt  . 2023  Parker,  #A,  Bkly,  7;30  pm,  843-  Ira,  452-1381,  444-3531 

rtf  I weck  7B30Dm  0553  MIMETROUPE:*Patclln,"MlsslonDol- 

*eek,  7-8.30  pm,  1521  Stocklon,  848-  THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  lo  discuss  ores  Park.  2 pm 

problems,  spiritual,  human,  material,  JOLLY  ROGER  SHOW;  Free  lo  children 


FILLMORE  WEST;  Chuck  Derry,  Sieve  . Van  Ness  9 nm  *»  xn 
Miller  Band,  Kensington  Market,  Market  “ "***•  9 P • 52-50 
4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  53 


HoKfdAV 


SEPTEMBER  9 


467-4520 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS-  WORKSHOP: be- 
ginning new  season  of  classes  In  mime, 
stage  movement,  and  Improvisation, 
Committee  Theater,  622  Broadway,  392- 
0807 


RIDER  WANTED  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
LouLs  or  Chicago.  Share  expenses.  Leave 
Thurs.  or  Frl.  Paul  (at  Express  Times) 
836-7775 


CHICK,  27,  Into  own  thing,  reasonably 
quiet,  wants  private  room  with  space. 
No  scenes.  Call  Judy,  601-9393,  meal- 
times. 


SEPTEMBER  6 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  W.C  Fields 


GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dancing,  330  Ellis  '7:30  pm 
i2’  7-30  pn>.  431-6200  EDGAR  CAYCE:  "1 


Memorial  Orphans,  Improvised  salirl-  JJEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary-  lecture,  ^COlV  Claromon^ 
cal  revue,  §1.50,  refreshments,  120  “lmmaklng,  *150  Alabama,  8 pm  --  ---  - - * ' ' 


3-12,  parking  lot,  Strawberry  Town  4 
Country  Village,  M1U  Valley,  2 pm 


Julian  St.,  (btw  15th  4 16th  off  Mission)  °PE*  HOUSE:  FUms.  spons  by  Sexual  AUDITIONS:  Oakland® Symphony  Orches- 
9 pm  Fre^om  League,  274  Downoy,  6:30  pm  tra,  452- 1381,  444-3531 

JAZZ:  La  \als  canllna.  Euclid  near  S'.  PAINTING  WORKSHOP;  Outdoors  lot, 


•SuNflfliV 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY-: SHOOTING 
CUSTOM  PROCESSING  4 PRINTING, 
ETC  CALL  3-8  pm:  626-0994,  Sieve. 


Hearst,  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sox  and 
xperlmcnlal,  midnight,  Prvsldlo  Thea-  pm-  861-2799 


SEPTEMBER  8 


WANTED;  Honest  work-creative  ser- 
vice, whatever,  part  time.  Grad  student 
at  Slate.  Call  Nancy,  387-0131. 


experimental  midnight  Presidio  Thea  pm.  661-«M  Re**‘rc,,«  138  Dbw,W.  9 Uroat  Southern  Heights,  2-5  pm,' mat-  FOLK  DANCING:  Everysiday  afternoon  ASTROLOGY  - Charts  & Interpretations, 
lor,  Chestnut  nr.  Scotl,’  WA  1-M31^S2  MEXICAN  YARN  STITCHERY:  Skill  Bag  SSfeiMOB  8 >0Ur  0Vin’  2®5‘  IV Fle'd  P3rk'  Chest-  Vt*?1,*-  MemberS  ,he  ThTO‘ 

S,A,LiCUl:AVl:e.r'orni'tl  b>'  'MbfPlaiers,  Co-oP.^178  Bush,  7 pm, 510/4 sessions,  REGISTRATION;  Evening  classes.  Cal  HOOT;  I/Thou,  1736  Haight  8-10  pm  “ 

A Crxfte  AXI-Rile  WINF.TA  QTIV/- . c H 


747  Beach,  8;30  pm 


LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION;  Each  show 
different,  music  4 liquid  projections  w/ 
Granelll,  llam.  Fine,  Jewkes,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  4 10.-30 
pm,  52,  students  51.50,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/ivan  St. 


fSKR...0*  Arts  4 Cra«s.  653-8118  WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome  CASTING  CHICK,  10-23,  hip,  long  hair, 

LIBRARY  SUMMER  SOUNDS:  Free  con-  2-6  pm,  302-9578  ’ attrac.,  to  star  In  8 mm  flick  about 

J,®,'  Literature  Room,  public  library,  HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  People  Grant  Ave.,  also  need  actors,  crew 

Civic  Center,  8 pm  of  Haight,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm  Serious  work.  Info,  Jim  474-4137 


John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical  Re-  WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  Girls  only,  work- 
nrvifv./-.-  r , shop-  'lasses  on  practical  4 applied 

I OTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles  witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
itmliui  ?-3° Pni  9 pm'  6114  Cl*llf..  52.50,  SK  2-3583 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4U>  DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
" 'M0*  Wi«SP,».W  Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,922- 


TvtJtfAV  SHIPS  THAT  DISAPPEARED;  Lecture  SMOKe“-IN;  FeUo7shlp°HlT 

SEPTEMBER  10'  OUUdr^a  Casso,hy'  8 pm'  Jcc.  3200  f!!..Hi1.!l.G.0iden.  Ga'®  P H am,  bring 

OASdAV 

“SEPTEMBER  5 


FOLK  DANCING;  Inlernallonal,  lnslruc-  0845 


HIPPIE  LOVE  & PEACE  SYMBOL  - 
your  own  and  share  ’ ” Pendants,  Direct  from  Halght-Ashbury 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center  dls<-  SF.  free  list.  THE  GREAT  PEACE 
Dwight  4 McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm  ' BAG.  Box  2128,  Napa,  CaUf. 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531  RADICAL  hip  grad  student,  27,  works 

, CD1^  ... BAND  CONCERT.  Music  concourse.  Gol-  dlYs.  needs  room  In  SF,  flat  or  house. 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE: Class,  den  Gate  Park,  Ralph  Murray condurtlnc  Share  rent  Ken,  334-0903. 

New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  4 Con-  afternoon  * 

‘ 30  pm,  open  to  blacks  4 AFRICAN  UHURU  ENSEMBLE:  African  THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Hondwovens  4 
dance  4 drumming,  Potrero  Hill  Nelch-  sandals.  One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  Its 
— 1 ” ■■  - --5  pm, 


N M.*«wSo*  8:30  Pm*  S°-  v“  ®ALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  i dance.  McUeot  si,  7: 

y ^A«5s-pr.r£ 1 

^ listings  are  free  and  open  to  any  group,  event, 

Milch  GrvenhiH,  couniry-ioik,  1827  san  cisco  civic  Light  opera  curran  Thea'  drawing  vt  t / ganization,  whatever  as  a service  of  the  Express  Times. 

EsOTEt^cisNi ^ Lccturo  I^d^h^  aMid^ry  a.  Graham,  aii  s»tnu  cLrch!  i°3» wluVr'  Deadline  is  noon  Monday.  We  come  out  on  Tuesdays  and 

rriMTINtnrvltO  8-10  pm.  863-9718  ' list  pvantc  fi-nn.  SI i-_.  x-  ..  ..  m i Tha 


Dlesantz,  401  Marines  Memorial  Bldg 

609  Sutler,  8 pm,  841-6970  ' CLASSES;  Film 


CONTINUOUS 


' pm,  863-9718 
BULL  IN'  THE  CHINA  SHOP;  Gestalt 


PLAY:  Julian  Thealr'e'VprvsenUUon  of  >c holra n, a','  M c'^m .til Utl^^k ' Croup.  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-i,  edit0r  reserves  the  right  tO  reject  COpy.  Please  include 

l“Wp^2«"r''  953  00  WATe5?&9: cS  10  am  - noon  addreSSeS  a«d 

JCC.  3200  Calif.,  346-6040  ’ i( 


i 
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list  events  from  Wednesday  to  the  following  Tuesday.  The 


phone  numbers.  HEY  listings  may  be 
phoned  in  if  necessary. 


* 
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HUEY- 

The 

Lunatic 

Decision 


Bruce:  “It’s  a lunatic  decision!” 

Me:  “I  think  a lunatic  decision  is  good  — better  chance 
for  acquittal  on  appeal.” 

Steve:  “It's  NOT  a lunatic  decision!  It's  a beautiful  af- 
firmation of  American  democracy  and  the  liberal  theory 
of  truth:  you  take  two  positions,  either  of  which  might  be 
true,  and  you  arrive  at  a compromise  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  true.” 

Rush,  in  the  Examiner:  "Mrs.  Gallegos  said  that 
in  the  Frey  case,  the  jurors  considered  the  testi- 
mony of  the  three  main  witnesses,  busdriver  Henry 
Grier,  Heanes  and  Newton  himself,  and  reached  their 
decision — an  averaging  of  three  versions,  in  effect, 
continued  on  page  2 


JERKELEY- 

rhe 

Lunatic 

Fringe 

see  p.4) 

^rkeley  City  Councilman,  John  Debonis, 
ijoying  a little  thumbs  down. 


altimeter/ 

virgo.  aug  22  - sept  22. 

Saturday  night  a 200  pound  pig 
(4  legged  type)  was  taken  Into 
custody  near  telegraph  avenue 
by  members  of  the  D P.D.  kilos 
of  average  quality  mexlcan  pot 
are  available  In  limited  supply 
for  around  $150.  mlchoacan  or 
gold  prices  are  usually  from 
$200  up.  rumors  are  that  the 
availability  will  Increase  to 
a great  degree  In  a month  or 
so.  lids  are  going  for  around 
$15  each,  despite  the  recent 
huge  acid  bust  a large  quantity 
should  be  moving  Into  the  area 
soon,  opium  Is  again  around  for 
about  $100  per  oz.  hard  black 
Indian  hash  Is  available  on  yr 
local  street  corner  In  3 gram 
chunks  for  $15,  a very  good 
deal,  a substance  similar  to 
napalm  can  very  easily  to  cre- 
ated by  adding  ivory  soap 
flakes  to  yr  standard  molotov 
cocktail  recipe,  sources  close 
to  the  O.P.D.  have  mentioned 
a plot  to  plant  machine  guns 
In  a Panther  house  as  an  excuse 
for  murdering  the  Inhabitants, 
remember  this  If  you  read  In 
yr  newspaper  about  an  arsenal 
being  uncovered  followed  by  a 
gun  battle,  all  these  political 
activists  who  put  down  the  store 
bombing  as  “terrorism"  because 
It  created  the  ‘state  of  civil 
disaster"  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  U C.  entrance  pig  station 
bombing  which  gave  them  the  street 
two  months  ago.  all  plants  should 
be  harvested  during  the  next 
full  moon  & smoked. 

- the  grass  prophet 


AFTER  Ihk  VP 

Neil,  Doris  Newton  an^:>ReVerenj' 
Williams.  Huey  photo?, Laverne 
Blankfort  P tos  by  jeff 


HUEY-  WHAT’S  HAPPENING 


Lunatics 


continued  from  page  1 

In  America,  the  truth  Is  an  average  of 
two  diametrically  opposed  stories  about 
the  same  event.  IPs  simple. 

But  what  In  the  world  does  the  verdict 
mean? 

Acknowledging  that  the  sky  might  be 
the  limit  for  white  racists  if  there  was 
an  acquittal,  as  well  as  for  Black  Pan- 
thers If  there  was  a conviction,  the 
Jurors  tried  to  pacify  both  sides. 

In  the  words  of  BUI  Anderson,  a poet 
and  the  only  black  writer  to  attend  the 
entire  trial,  *It  doesn’t  matter  that  a 
verdict  consistent  with  the  case  be  found 
as  long  as  a verdict  consistent  with  the 
other  pressures  be  found.’’ 

‘The  jury  vindicated  Garry’s  conten- 
tion that  It’s  a political  trial  by  their 
verdict,"  Anderson  continued. 

But  what  kind  of  politics  Is  that?  It’s 

we-wlll-piease-everybody  politics.  It’s 
the  politics  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  birth- 
day wish:  “That  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates of  the  two  parties  wUl  not  be  too 
divergent."  It’s  the  politics  that  says. 
c.re  are  »es,  WE  WILL  BURY 

That’s  them.  What  about  us? 

Although  it’s  Important  for  American 
radicals  to  get  one  of  their  essential 
leaders  out  of  jail  and  back  Into  action, 
and  although  we  don’t  like  to  see  Huey 
taking  personal  punishment,  the  man- 
slaughter conviction  may  not  bode  bad 

yt?Vlrs1' 12  so-called  averaee 
us  citizens  have  accepted  the  notion  that 
a pig  can  aggravate  and  provoke  a black 
man  and  the  black  man  can  get  mad  and 
defend  himself  without  paying  with  his 

t m.fnT,’  hlS  Step  f0nvard,  though 
It  may  no  be  much  of  a step,  was  prob- 

abp  due  o a push,  to  pressure  put  on 
the  consciousness  of  whites  by  the  Pan- 
thers and  other  black  militants 
ton  after  lis'enlne‘0New- 

no/cf  0’  and  numer°us  defense  wit- 
the  Wea  of' Tt?  V*®  j“rors  ^llzed  that 
liiLrotL  L!.black  colony  whJch  must  be 
^ P°llce  oppression  Is  not  a 

f“ias>.  ,but  a n'all'y.  Vet  _ ostensibly 
li  theJ [nterests  of  domestic  peace  - they 
■agreed  on  a compromise  that  Is  a lie 

lha  0rbuUrriy;(  U>ey  d°  not  undorstand 
|that  burying  lies  - In  a psyche  or  in  a 

Society  - is  like  burying  volcanos  How- 
e ver  many  Foster  Cities  are  built  on  the 
flln!w!he?  W 1 Perish  ln  the  erupUon. 

...  This  He.  like  all  lies,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, will  PREVENT  peace 
nnrlene  charyn  (m Id-peninsula  observed 
PAGE  2 


The  Verdict 


Hu?y  Newton  was  convicted  of  volun- 
tary manslaughter  Sunday  after  four 
days  of  jury  deliberation.  He  was  ac- 
quitted of  assault  and  the  jury  ruled 
that  a previous  conviction  for  a knife 
attack  was  a felony. 

with  a previous  felony  conviction, 
voluntary  manslaughter,  ordinarily  car- 
rying a one-to-flfteen  year  sentence 
carries  a two- to -fifteen  year  sentence’ 
Voluntary  manslaughter  is  the  least  of 
three  degrees  of  murder,  and  the  jud- 
ge's description  of  the  term  ln  his 
Instructions  to  the  jury  included;  “An; 
normal  reasoning  person  might  hav« 
done  the  same  thing  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances." 

By  receiving  a manslaughter  verdict 

n.uMP£0S?d,.to  a hun*  Jur>’<  Huey  is  ac- 
quitted of  first  or  second  degree  mur- 
der and  cannot  be  retried  on  these 
charges,  and  thus  does  not  face  the 
possibility  of  a death  sentence  or  life 
imprisonment. 


CLEAVER: 


“J.h®  Black  Panther  Party  finds  the 
lv  a liiMCCfPtable  because  it’s  clear- 
D a poutlcal  compromise  verdict  and 

the 'vay  black  peop“" 

rights  have  been  abrogated  for  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  times,"  Eldrldge  Clea- 
ver stated  Monday.  B 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  jury  brought  ln 

brouphfC|  °f  lnn0Cent'  on  the  other  they 
broUght  in  a verdict  which  would  pacify 

for  hum*?  £!L?°Wer  structure  thirsty 
for  Hue>  s blood,  so  they  set  themsel- 

Deacp"  3Sfhthe  ^anClne  agenla  ‘0  keeP 

Sence’-  ther  ^ 3S  welghers  of  evi- 

the  shabbiness  of  jus- 
npnmi  A _!.rlca  as  11  relates  to  black 
People,  particularly  freedom  fighter? 

set  Hupvn,0nl-V  '?°Ub,e  ow  efforts  to 

that  hu  n/  ‘ e don,t  feel  the  fact 

U? y ft  haVitf  SP3red  ‘S  3 great  vic- 

. . has  been  a compromise  and 

exhausVne  e°°m  f.or  comPron»se.  We  are 
exhausting  every  legal  facility. 

power  oiMho1S  3 C,lear  lndicatlon  of  the 
hnwL  f th  when  they  are  mo- 

bilized so  our  job  Is  to  mobilize  peon? 

p°gs.e-SCUe  HUey  fr°m  the  clutches*ofthe 


The  Action 

THE  BLACK  PANTHER  PARTY  AND 
PEACE  AND  FREEDOM  PARTY  WILL 
LAUNCH  A PETITION  DRIVE  THIS 
WEEKEND  TO  OBTAIN  PROBATION 
FOR  HUEY  NEWTON  PENDING  WHAT 
THEY  HOPE  WILL  BE  AN  EVENTUAL 
RETRIAL  OF  THE  PANTHER  LEAD- 
ER’S CASE. 

THEY  HAVE  SCHEDULED  A JOINT 
PRESS  CONFERENCE  AT  PEACE  AND 
FREEDOM  HEADQUARTERS,  55  COL- 
TON STREET,  AT  9 AM,  SATURDAY 
MORNING,  WITH  THE  PETITION  MO- 
BILIZATION BEGINNING  AT  10  AM 
VOLUNTEERS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  CIR- 
£BBATE  the  PETITION  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTE A SPECIAL  P&F  NEWSPAPER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY. 

THE  MOBILIZATION  WILL  BE  RE- 
PEATED ON  SUNDAY  BEGINNING  AT 
i^AM.  P&F  AND  THE  PANTHERS  HOPE 
TO  SECURE  ENOUGH  VOLUNTEERS TO 
SATURATE  THE  CITY  OVER  THE  TWO- 
DAY  PERIOD 


Student  guerrillas  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  dynamited  the  Ann  Arbor  draft 
board  and  seven  private  cars  belonging 

to  Ann  Arbor  policemen  between  Tuesday 

& Thursday  of  last  week. 

The  student  action,  which  grew  out  of 
a protest  against  welfare  officials'  treat- 
ment of  black  people,  was  suppressed  in 
the  national  news  media 


Police 


Track 


Panthers 

by  peter  johnson 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  25  (LNS)  Th 
Assistant  District  Attorney Tn^ B®  C,hJe' 
has  been  to  Oakland  and  back  in  '1" 
tion  with  activities  of  the  Black 
Party  on  both  coasts.  k Pamh« 

Assistant  DA  Golden  sain  h 
other,  Assistant  DA  MesSn  ^ 
Alameda  County,  where 10 
on  trial,  to  see  DA  Frank  Coakk  'r? 
den  is  seeking  to  link  the  Pmuh  CoK 
New  York  with  an  ambush 
' ork  police  August  2 The  cn?  lNn 
by  b‘'dsnh°‘early  1"  the  moriUngiS! 
lng  an  incident  outside  the  Panther  store 
front  in  the  Bedford-stuyvesant  section 
of  Brooklyn  (a  confrontation  between! 
lice  and  Panthers  which  led  tothearrS 

Party)  members  of  the  Black  Anther 

The  New  York  Post  announced  that  the 
po  Ice  department  had  found  a PanlW 
button  a few  blocks  away  from  the  seen! 
of  the  shooting.  This  discovery  has  bee, 
used  to  indicate  that  the  Panthers  m 
involved  in  the  shooting. 

In  discussing  the  trip  to  California 
Golden  said,  “We  went  there  in  order  to 
obtain  further  intelligence  about  the 
Panthers  and  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  several  people  who  could  shed 
light  on  the  ambush.” 

The  Post  also  reported  that  sources 
believe  the  Oakland  police  turned  over 
“important  information"  to  Golden. 

Texas  War 
On  SNCC 

AUSTIN,  Texas,  Aug.  30  (LNS)- Gover- 
nor John  Connally  of  Texas  issued  a 
statement  last  week  ln  which  he  declared 
war  on  Texas  SNCC.  This  statement  was 
followed  by  a week  of  busts  that  Incar- 
cerated all  but  two  full  time  SKCC  stall 
members,  closed  the  San  Antonio  and 
Houston  offices. 

Ernie  MacMillan  of  the  Dallas  SNCC 
office  was  arrested  on  Saturday  August 
24,  on  a charge  of  destroying  public  pro- 
perty. He  was  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  in  jail  In  three  days. 

Lee  Otis  Johnson  of  the  Houston  office 
was  sentenced  to  thirty  years  in  jail  on  a 
framed  charge  of  selling  marijuana  loan 
agent.  He  is  one  of  the  seven  Texas 
Southern  University  students  under  In- 
dictment for  incitement  to  riot  in  connec- 
tion with  student  rebellions  last  year. 

Also  ln  Houston  two  men  and  two  wo- 
men were  arrested  on  charges  that  are 
unknown  to  us  at  press  time. 

All  of  the  defendants  are  In  Jail  and 
are  ln  need  of  money  for  ball,  lawyers 
and  appeals.  Send  contributions  to  the 
Austin  SNCC;  1311  Rosewood  Avenue, 
Austin.  Texas. 
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Are  GVs 


Switching 

Sides? 


(SCK/The  Ally)  - Within  the  last  month 
several  stories  have  appeared  In  the  es- 
tablishment press  regarding  Individual 
US  servicemen  on  the  NLF  side. 

The  first  Incident  took  place  near  Phu 
Bal  In  a northern  region  of  South  Viet- 
nam, during  an  attack.  Marine  L/CPL 
Perry  Gordon  of  Ballwin,  Mo.,  a mem- 
ber of  a reconnaissance  team  out  In  the 
field,  said,  " At  first  I thought  he  was 
one  of  our  men,"  However,  the  team 
realized  tills  Marine  wasn’t  ‘friendly" 
and  killed  him.  The  ex-Gl  was  thought 
to  be  an  EM  who  has  been  listed  as 
missing  In  action  since  1965.  Well-In- 
formed US  military  Intelligence  officials 
Indicated  that  since  March  they  have  re- 
ceived at  least  three  reports  of  Ameri- 
cans operating  with  enemy  units  south  of 


Phu  Bal. 


The  Fort  Hood  Forty-three 


donna  mickleson 


Thirty-two  of  43  black  GI’s  originally  arrested  after 
publicly  refusing  to  participate  in  riot  control  in  Chi- 
cago are  about  to  have  their  first  day  in  court. 

that  there'd  be  no  reprisals  for  parti- 
cipants. Boles  had  spent  a good  deal 
of  the  night  trying  to  dissuade  them,  of- 


Slnce  the  morning  of  August  24,  when 
43  men  refused  to  disperse  an  all-night 
demonstration  at  the  sound  of  reveUle, 
eleven  have  been  released  while  eight 
are  up  for  General  and  24  up  for  Spe- 
cial Court  martial.  The  difference  in 
severity  (a  General  court-martial  car- 
ries more  serious  penalties  but  It  Is 
harder  to  get. a conviction)  and  the  fact 
that  some  have  been  released  without 
charges,  has  to  do  with  what  went  on 
Inside  the  stockade  after  MP's  brought 
In  the  men  that  morning  under  orders 
from  the  Provost  Marshal.  According 
to  our  Information,  the  GP  s were  roughed 
up  physically  as  well  as  verbally.  Ap- 
parently, those  who  resisted  the  most 
were  singled  out  for  the  severest  punish- 
ment while  those  who  put  up  with  It  were 
released. 

A New  York  Times  reporter  from  Aus- 
tin visited  the  post  late  last  week  to  do 
a follow-up  story.  He  learned,  among 
other  things  , that  according  to  the  Gr  s 
no  direct  order  to  disperse  was  ever 
given.  This  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
their  commanding  officer,  Col.  Boles, 
had  sworn  before  them  verbally  (they 
asked  for  It  In  writing  and  he  refused) 


ferlng  promises  that  they  wouldn't  have 
to  go  to  Chicago  If  they'd  halt  the  demon- 
stration. 

If  it  can  be  proven  that  no  direct  order 
was  given,  the  Army  will  have  a hard  time 
making  a case  since  they're  planning  to 
rest  their  arguments  on  that  Issue.  The 
24  men  who  are  up  for  Specials  are  be- 
ing defended  by  local  NAACP  lawyers, 
while  the  eight  given  Generals  are  being 
continued  on  page  7 


There  is  another  case  of  a Marine  who 
defected  last  November  8,  who  lias  called 
on  his  buddies  to  “stop  massacrelng  and 
terrorizing  the  peopleof SouthVletnam." 
English- language  Radio  Hanoi  Identified 
him  as  Earle  Clyde  Weatherman  of  Fair- 
field,  Calif.,  and  his  former  unit  as  the 
3rd  Battalion,  7th  Regiment,  1st  Marine 
Division.  Weatherman  further  endorsed 
the  National  Liberation  Front  claim  that 
“those  who  cross  over  to  our  side  will 
be  well  treated." 

The  last  report  was  taken  from  a Radio 
Hanoi  broadcast  on  July  20th.  Armyman 
Michael  P.  Branch  Is  reported  to  have 
“Joined  up"  on  May  4th. 


KNOW 


there 


she 


is 


your 


ideal 


ARMY 


photo:  steve  rees 


Atlantic  City  on  Saturday  was  a micro- 
cosm of  America.  The  National  Women's 
Liberation  Party  protested  the  inane 
bullshit  of  the  Miss  America  Pageant. 
They  paraded  a sheep  dressed  In  ribbon 
and  brassiere  as  Miss  America,  then 
proceeded  to  discard  cosmetics,  bras 
and  girdles  Into  a “freedom  trash  can." 
Naomi  Jaffe  and  Carol  Jones  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct, 
and  an  unidentified  chick  was  arrested 
for  throwing  a stink  bomb. 

Meanwhile,  trampoline  champ  Judith 
Anne  Ford  of  Illinois  was  chosen  Miss 
America.  In  response  to  the  protest,  she 
said,  “I’m  sorry  It  happened."  A Negro- 
owned  Philadelphia  modeling  agency  also 
chose  a Miss  Black  America,  Saundra 

Uliams.  It  is  not  known  whether  she 
will  tour  the  country  In  support  of  natural 
hairdos.  Burt  Parks  was  not  available 
for  comment. 


parnell 

Both  the  enlisted  men  .and  officers 
In  the  military  carry  about  with  them 
a short  history  of  their  military  “ca- 
reers" In  the  form  of  various  Insignia, 
medals  and  ribbons  sewed,  pinned  or 
glued  to  their  uniforms.  All  of  these 
trinkets  and  patches  have  very  distinct 
meanings  to  the  militarily  educated  eye. 
Most  important  are  the  rank  Insignia, 
unit  patches,  and  ribbons.  First,  then, 
here  is  a short  rundown  on  military 
rank  (In  the  army)  and  what  It  CAN 
mean. 

PRIVATE  E— 1:  No  rank  Insignia  on 
his  sleeve.  This  Is  the  lowest  rank  In 
the  army.  Every  man  Is  a Pvt.  E-l 
when  he  is  inducted  Into  the  army. 
Many  later  achieve  this  rank  by  being 
“busted"  (reduced  In  rank  for  working 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

PRIVATE:  E-2:  There  Is  virtually  no 
difference  between  this  and  the  above 
rank.  Warning:  If  you  are  frightfully 
naive  about  things  military,  you  may 
in  your  first  soldier- watching  forays 
have  a tendency  to  confuse  the  lowest 
ranks  in  the  army  with  the  highest, 
that  is,  the  officers.  Look  closely  for 
shiny  bits  of  gold  or  silver  colored 


metal  on  the  shoulders  or  lapels.  These 
'men  are  often  “lifers”  (career  soldiers) 
and  must  be  approached  with  extreme 
caution.  If  “your"  Private  E-l  or  E-2 
is  wearing  one  ribbon  above  his  left 
shirt  pocket  (red-yellow- red),  It  will  be 
a National  Defense  Ribbon;  this  means 
he  is  just  out  of  basic  training  or  ad- 
vanced Individual  training  and  probably 
hasn’t  been  anywhere  or  done  anything 
yet.  He  has  been  Intimidated  and  har- 
rassed  for  from  two  to  four  months  and 
is  chock  full  of  hostility  for  the  army 
at  this  point;  he  may  well  be  on  his 
way  to  Vietnam. 

If  he  is  wearing  more  than  one  ribbon 
above  his  pocket,  he  has  been  In  the 
army  for  some  time  and  has  probably 
been  “busted".  Look  for  these  three 
ribbons  on  men  of  all  ranks:  The  pre- 
viously mentioned  red- yellow- red;  to  Its 
right  a yellow  ribbon  with  three  red 
stripes  (Vietnam  Campaign);  and  on  the 
far  right  a ribbon  with  alternate  green 
and  white  stripes  (Vietnam  Service).  The 
man  wearing  these  ribbons  has  spent 
a tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS,  E-3:  This 
man  will  be  wearing  one  “stripe”  on 
his  sleeve.  It  Is  still  difficult  at  this 
point  to  tell  anything  about  a man's 


politics  from  his  uniform,  'fhe  PFC 
may  be  either  an  enlistee  or  draftee 
(as  Is  true  of  the  lower  two  ranks).  Look 
for  unpressed  uniforms,  hair  growing 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  absence  of 
optional  insignia  (awards  for  proficien- 
cy with  a weapon,  etc.). 

In  the  “modern  army"  there  are  not 
nearly  as  many  corporals  and  lower 
ranking  sergeants  as  there  once  were; 
they  have  been  replaced  by  the  “spe- 
cialist". Here  Is  a table  of  “equiva- 
lents" : 

Specialist  Four  --  Corporal  (Two 
stripes) 

Specialist  Flve--Buck  Sergeant  (three 
stripes) 

Specialist  Six- -Staff  Sergeant  (three 
stripes  above  and  one  below) 

Specialist  Seven  --  Sergeant  First 
Class  or  Platoon  Sergeant  (three  stripes 
above  and  two  below) 

The  “specialist*  wears  a green  patch 
bearing  a yellow  eagle  on  either  sleeve. 
One  stripe  Is  added  to  this  patch  (at 
the  top)  for  a Specialist  Five;  one  ad- 
ditional stripe  Is  added  for  each  succes- 
sive grade.  The  specialist  Is  ostensibly 
not  In  a “command"  position;  he  simply 
has  a military  Job. 

Normally,  the  highest  rank  attained 
by  a draftee  or  three-year  enlistee  Is 
Specialist  Five  or  Buck  Sergeant  (there 
are  Infrequent  exceptions)  You  may,  In 
comparative  safety,  assume  anyone  a- 
bove  this  rank  hates  beards,  long  hair, 
and,  generally,  anyone  who  thlhks  about 
anything  other  than  chow,  military  pay 
raises,  booze,  and  fucklng--ln  that  order. 

The  “hard  core”  enlisted  “lifers”  are 
the  Master  Sergeant  (three  stripes  above, 
three  stripes  below),  the  First  Sergeant 
(three  stripes  above,  three  stripes  below 
with  a diamond  in  the  middle),  and  the 
Sergeant  Major  (three  above,  three  be- 
low, with  a star  in  the  middle).  Stay 
away  from  the  above  three;  they're 
convinced,  If  you  spot  an  extrordlnarlly 
obese  man  In  a group  of  soldiers,  he 
will,  more  than  likely,  be  one  of  the  three 
above  ranks. 

There  are  also  certain  “special”  or- 
ganizations within  the  mlUtary  which  are 
likely  to  be  more  “right”  In  their  poli- 
tics than  In  anything  else.  Green  Berets 
(Special  Forces)  volunteer  for  their 
Jobs;  so  do  paratroopers  (watch  for  a 
parachute  on  pocket  or  hat)  Paratroop- 
ers usually  wear  boots,  blousing  their 
trousers  over  the  tops. 

National  Guards  and  Reserve  soldiers 
have  served  varying  periods  on  active 
duty,  but  are  not  presently  members  o: 
the  Regular  Army.  They  are  often  us 
for  “riot  control”,  but  most  frequentl 
their  hearts  aren’t  In  It. 

Note:  You  will  notice,  If  you  assidu- 
ously follow  up  this  brief  lesson,  that 
continued  on  page  15 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


The  revolution  will  be  made  from  our  bodies. 


"ItV  want  war!" 


“Free  Speech"  and  "Free  Assembly”  are  bullshit  Issues,  we  are  not 
fighting  for  our  so-called  “rights,"  we  are  fighting  for  our  lives  — for 
free  streets  on  which  we  can  live  the  life-style  we  create  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  amerlkan  way  of  death.  And  there  will  be  no  free  speech 
or  assembly  until  we  are  all  free. 

We  must  also  be  clear  that  we  are  not  here  to  protest  events  somewhere 
else.  Chicago  or  Paris  or  Oakland  are  merely  other  reflections  of  the 
struggle  we  are  waging  everywhere  we  live.  And  wherever  we  choose  to 
meet,  wherever  we  choose  to  be,  we  must  now  declare  liberated. 
Liberate  Berkeley  will  be  fact  not  slogan. 

We  have  shown  the  man  that  If  he  won't  let  us  liberate  the  streets  that 
they  will  be  closed  under  a cloud  of  gas  and  smoke  . . . (pass  the  joint) 

. , . But  the  rally  is  only  one  tactic  for  getting  people  out  on  the  street, 
and  Is  limited  by  Its  visibility.  Now  we  must  develop  other  forms  of 
communication  and  other  forms  of  struggle. 

The  visible  movement  exists  to  create  new  revolutionaries:  radicalizing 
people  by  making  them  experience  their  bodies  In  confrontation  with  the 
actual  powers  that  suppress  them.  But  the  Invisible  movement  of  physical 
struggle  must  also  begin  — the  secret  coming  together  of  affinity  groups 
to  defend  our  community. 


Berkeley  Commune 

Up  Against  The  Wall/Motherfucker 


Confusion  reigns  for  the  moment,  as  those  who  thought  they  were  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  find  that  they  have  been  left  behind.  The  failure 
of  the  armchair  radicals  (YSA,  PFP,  PLP,  ISC)  to  respond  to  the  growing 
militancy  of  the  streets  shows  only  their  lack  of  revolutionary  spirit  and 
reveals  them  as  the  tlght-assed  petit  bourgeois  bastards  that  they  really 
are.  But  the  revolution  will  not  be  made  by  those  who  are  scared  shit  of 
struggling,  nor  by  those  who  cling  spasmodically  to  their  archaic  19th 
century  theories.  And  finally  they  will  be  destroyed  because  they  are  so 
fucking  boring. 


And  despite  everything  the  man  will  do,  the  revolutionary  community  will 
grow.  But  only  if  our  awareness  of  ourselves  becomes  truly  conscious. 
“Ideas  can  create  life  and  death  situations,  but  a man  can  really  only  fight 
and  die  for  himself  and  for  the  lives  of  his  friends.”  Chief  Joseph 

KNOW  THAT  when  you  deny  us  the  possibilities  of  our  existence;  when 
you  bust  us  for  dope  or  panhandling;  when  you  send  back  runaways  — 
whenever  you  impose  your  idiot  laws  — we  will  retaliate.  You  will  never 
again  be  safe.  For  we  are  amerlka’s  children  and  we  are  everywhere. 

And  now  for  Huey  the  sky's  the  limit. 


BAD  DAY  AT 


Berkeley 


BLACK  ROCK 


beezlebub 

Telegraph  Avenue,  repository  of  a street  life  which 
took  years  to  engender,  lies  emptied  of  her  creators 
and  her  benificiaries.  She  suffers  occupation  by  those 
who  hold  her  children  in  contempt,  endures  betrayal  by 
the  internecine  struggles  of  those  who  would  save  her, 
and  has  her  heart  cut  out  by  those  of  all  suasions  who 
reify  her  in  order  to  use  her  to  their  ideological  devices. 
Maimed,  Telegraph  Avenue  witnesses  the  paranoia  and 
confusion  of  her  people. 


Trouble  began  in  earnest  Monday  night, 
September  2,  with  the  proclamation  o f 
City  Manager  and  Director  o f CivU  De- 
fense and  Disaster,  William  Hanley: 

1)  No  person  shaU  loiter  in  or  about 
any  public  street  or  other  public  place 
in  the  City  of  Berkeley . . . between  the 


hours  of  8-.00  pm  and  6:00  am  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

2)  No  person  shall  conduct  or  partici- 
pate in  a meeting,  assembly  or  parade 
. . at  any  time  during  the  presently  pro- 
claimed state  of  civil  disaster. 

With  this,  Berkeley's  powers  that  be 
placed  Telegraph  Avenue  under  a state 
of  seige.  A cop  had  been  shot  Friday 
night,  windows  had  been  broken,  and  Sun- 
day night  there  had  been  an  explosion  of 
unknown  origin.  To  stop  this,  to  punish 
it.  to  destroy  the  locus  , of  such  action, 
City  Manager  Hanley,  paid  $27,000  an- 
nually, showed  his  stuff.  Since  the  cur- 
few of  late  June  had  aroused  the  ire  of 
many  solid  citizens,  he  devised  a more 
selective  instrument. 

Though  of  dubious  legality,  the  edict 
was  clear  in  intent:  the  police  were  to 
empty  Telegraph  Avenue  without  making 
most  of  the  residents  (and  voters)  of  the 
city  subjectively  aware  of  the  use  of 
Police  force.  Trouble  was  to  be  com- 
partmentalized. The  police  kept  control 
of  the  Avenue,  walking  and  riding  in  four 
man  squads.  Loitering  was  prosecuted 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of  each 
officer. 

Hajj,  the  Persian  Fucker  of  the  Ber- 
keley Commune,  was  arrested  waiting 
j the  Ught  to  change.  Police  crowded 
HI  Miller's  store  hoping  to  provoke 
mm.  They  have:  on  Monday  Bill  bought 
Various  blacks  and  hippies 

bit  the  dust. 

As  of  this  writing,  cops  stand  where 
ealers  once  did  their  thing.  You  pro- 
ceed at  your  own  risk.  From  the  window 
- a local  laundromat,  Mayor  Johnson 


gazes  sincerely.  It's  a nice  picture  of 
him.  He  strikes  the  pose  of  the  older 
man  who  knows  but  who  must  do  his  job. 
He  is  seated  at  his  desk,  in  a business- 
man’s action  shot,  right  had  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  expensive  pen  with  cap 
continued  on  page  13 


LIFE  IN  THE 


POLICE  STATE 


wayne  collins 

Since  the  imposition  of  the  “state  of  civil  disaster*  on 
Berkeley,  last  Monday,  police  have  ranged  the  Avenue 
in  packs  of  four,  rousting  as  many  hippies  and  blacks  as 
possible.  Telegraph  is  a quiet  police  state.  Everyone 
fears  that  he  may  be  stopped  at  any  time  for  anything, 
but  most  aren't.  While  at  first  many  Avenue  types  (in- 
cluding “street  people”)  were  opposed  to  the  sort  of  vio- 
lence that  occurred  on  Friday  and  Sunday  nights,  the  con- 
stant sight  of  police  on  the  Avenue  has  changed  the  mood 
considerably.  Few  are  willing  to  justify  the  violence;  fewer 
to  justify  the  police  presence. 

The  Avenue,  however,  is  not  all  there 


is  to  Berkeley,  although  many  people 
think  it  is.  There  is  another  Berkeley  — 
the  Berkeley  of  bankers,  housewives, 


Reaction  Politics 


richard  krech 


I can  dig  the  word  revolutionaries,  but 
after  Thursday  night’s  mass  meeting  In 
Berkeley  High’s  community  theatre  the 
term  "political  activist"  turns  me  off. 
The  meeting,  which  was  controlled  by 
ideologically  oriented  political  groups, 
voted  not  to  test  the  ban  on  political  de- 
monstrations that  night,  voted  down  an- 
other proposal  to  do  nothing  (how  such  a 
proposal  could  even  get  on  the  agenda  is 
beyond  my  comprehension)  & finally  de- 
cided to  picket  Lee  Brothers  Store  (U- 
Save)  because  they  sell  scab  grapes, 
groovy.  The  store  should  at  the  least  be 
picketed,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  majority  of  the  people  running  the 
show  were  on  the  defensive.  They  claimed 
that  "terrorist  activities"  justified  the 
cops  beating  of  people  & the  police- 
orientated  city  council’s  ban  on  political 
demonstrations  & loitering.  One  thing 
must  be  made  clear:  there  is  NO  justifi- 
cation for  pigs  beating  people  & likewise 
no  justification  for  suspending  of  consti- 
tutional rights  of  dissent  & loitering. 

Another  point  must  be  brought  out. 
These  same  people,  who  all  got  up  & said 
they  were  for  revolution  but,  all  claim  to 
support  the  Viet  Cong,  Huey  Newton,  peo- 
ple’s liberation,  etc.,  put  down  the  “vio- 
lence" which  was  used  against  the  estab- 
lishment. The  bombing  of  the  railroad 


track  was  intended  to  MINIMIZE  violence 
by  hampering  the  war  effort.  Any  argu- 
ments? The  explosion  of  the  stores  at 
Dwight  7 telegraph,  where  afew  months 
earlier  these  people  had  claimed  to  want 
a park,  was  not  violence,  as  the  attack 
on  the  Bank  of  America  was  not  violence. 
You  cannot  commit  violence  against  pro- 
perty. (rumor  has  it  that  the  ISC  wanted 
to  pass  a resolution  respecting  private 
property  but  was  quoted  some  Marx  by 
a Berkeley  Commune  member  & forgot 
it).  Property,  especially  such  dubious 
property  as  the  B of  A,  is  not  alive  & 
therefore  cannot  be  violated.  The  shoot- 
ing of  the  cop  may  or  may  not  have  been 
justified  by  the  technical  situation  at 
hand,  but  anyone  who  has  ever  supported 
the  Viet  Cong  or  the  Black  Panthers 
should  look  inside  himself  to  see  why  he 
condemns  this  only  when  it  is  done  close 
to  home  but  will  gladly  give  money  to 
have  it  done  elsewhere. 

No  mention  at  all  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  shitty  council  had  backed  down  on 
the  promise  to  allow  a street  closing  on 
Saturday  for  a dance.  I drove  up  to  the 
avenue  after  I got  disgusted  with  the 
"responsible  political  leaders"  & spoke 
to  a few  people  on  the  street  about  the 
meeting.  “What  did  they  say  about  the 
avenue?"  they  asked.  “Nothing,”  was  all 
1 could  reply.  As  I walked  back  to  my 
continued  on  page  15 


doctors,  real  estate  salesmen,  and  un- 
dertakers (the  chairman  of  the  Sather 
Gate  Merchant’s  Association  is  Fred 
McNaly,  owner  of  McNaly’s  Funeral  Par- 
lour, near  Ashby  St.).  It  was  this  other 
Berkeley  that  reared  Its  head  at  the  city 
council  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning  to 
support  the  Council’s  ban. 

In  a room  full  of  white  hair,  about  three 
hundred  people  In  all,  there  were  not 
more  than  four  or  five  persons  speaking 
against  the  City  Council’s  action;  one  of 
them  was  an  eighty  year  old  lady  who 
quoted  Jane  Addams.  Speaker  after 
speaker  denounced  the  actions  on  the 
Avenue  of  the  preceeding  nights,  de- 
nounced the  idea  of  a mall,  denounced 
the  Council's  earlier  decision  in  favor 
of  closing  Telegraph  Avenue  Saturday 
night  on  behalf  of  a street  dance.  Yet, 
in  general,  the  tone  was  not  one  of  out- 
rage, so  much  as  of  annoyance  at  the 
few  broken  windows  — hardly  anyone 
there  felt  threatened  as  a member  of 
the  Establishment,  just  annoyed,  like  a 
bear  after  a gnat. 

That  the  City  Council  encouraged  this 
was  evident.  They  refused  to  move  their 
meeting  to  another  place  which  would  ad- 
mit more  spectators,  refused  to  allow 
any  speakers  to  APPLY  for  the  right  to 
speak  after  9:30,  and  abruptly  adjourned 
the  meeting  when  their  list  was  exhaus- 
ted, as  it  shortly  was. 

Following  the  Council’s  decision,  a 
dozen  or  so  people  ran  off  for  a meeting 
at  the  ISC  headquarters.  A few  of  the 
Commune  people  were  there,  along  with 
the  politicos.  After  a long  hassle  they 
decided  to  call  for  a mass  meeting  in 
the  Berkeley  Community  Theater, 
Thursday  night.  At  this  point  the  first 
signs  of  friction  appeared  between  the 
“street  people"  and  the  politicos.  Vague 
discordant  notes  rose  from  the  under- 
ground of  the  Avenue. 

They  decided  to  call  for  a mass  meeting 
on  Thursday  -night  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  police  repression  and  the 
events  on  the  Avenue.  At  first,  the  politi- 
cos Intended  to  discuss  “terrorism"  - 
historically,  contextually,  scientifically, 
the  whole  bag.  This  got  the  street  people 
a little  uptight.  They  resented  being  told 
anything  by  the  politicos.  At  length,  they 
decided  that  there  would  be  two  positions 
spoken  for  at  the  meeting,  one  in  favor  of 
“mass  action"  to  protest  the  ban,  and  one 
in  favor  of  organizing  in  small  groups  to 
oppose  the  ban.  As  it  turned  out,  one 
SDSer  spoke  in  favor  of  one  kind  of"  mass 
action,"  and  one  ISCer  spoke  bi  favor  of 
another  kind;  an  open  mike  followed. 

At  the  planning  meeting  the  usual 
leaders  emerged  — certain  people  ap- 
pointed themselves  spokesmen  for  the 
street  people,  and  certain  people  ap- 
pointed themselves  spokesmen  for  “the 
movement"  (the  politicos),  and  generally 
carried  the  ball  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Late  Wednesday,  a new  force  inter- 
vened. The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Local  1570,  the  UC  teaching 
assistants  union,  called  for  a mass 
picketing  In  support  of  the  Delano  Grape 
boycott.  The  picket  would  begin  a half 
hour  before  the  8 o’clock  ban  of  public 
meetings  and  continue  until  midnight. 
This  would  force  the  city  administration 
into  the  position  of  attacking  a popula 
public  cause,  and  a labor  one  at  that, 
it  chose  to  enforce  its  ruling. 

The  Thursday  mass  meeting  was 
night  to  remember.  Hundreds  packed  th 
Berkeley  Community  Theater,  one  ofth 
few  places  where  the  ban  on  public  as- 
continued  on  page  15 
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Letter 

Riot  Control  Equipment 


Dear  Express  Times  Crew, 

Heard  about  the  recent  renewal  of  the 
struggle  In  Berkeley,  and  thought  that  the 
following  Information  about  riot-control 
equipment  and  tactics  might  be  of  Interest 
for  your  readers.  This  Information  was 
given  me  by  a friend  at  Ft.  Hood  now 
undergoing  training  In  riot-control. 
equipment: 

CS  & CN  Tear  Gas  Grenades:  CS  Is  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  of  these  two 
gases.  The  grenade  explodes  Into  a gas 
at  a temperature  of  1200degrees,atem- 
perature  maintained  by  the  explosive 
charge  for  1 minute.  Caution  In  handling: 
These  grenades  have  a 2-3  second  fuse, 
and  If  you  have  It  In  your  hand  when  It 
goes,  It’s  strong  enough  to  blow  off  a hand. 

DM  Vomiting  Gas:  Highly  toxic ...  a 
nerve- type  gas.  This  gas  has  no  smell, 
can’t  be  tasted.  Takes  approximately 
7-10  minutes  to  effect  humans.  Techni- 
cally “non-lethal,"  this  gas  can  kill  If  one 
gets  an  overdose  (example:  being  right 
nearby  when  It  goes  off).  This  gas  comes 
In  a cannlster  that  looks  like  a tear  gas 
grenade. 


TACTICS: 

CS  Is  now  the  gas  to  be  used  for  rlot- 
control.  There  Is  the  possibility  of  It 
being  used  In  conjunction  with  water- 
sprays.  When  the  gas  hits  a wet  surface, 
It  stays  on  the  skin  and  raises  extremely 
painful  sunburn-type  blisters. 

DM  gas  may  well  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  tear  gas  attacks,  to  cover  its  use. 
People  would  not  know  It  was  being  used 
against  them,  and  would  think  they  had 
received  an  overdose  of  tear  gas;  this 
gas  Is  illegal  against  people,  and  would 
have  to  be  used  In  the  above  context  to 
prevent  its  use  becoming  known.  Troops 
are  training  In  Its  use,  and  the  police 
probably  have  training  In  Its  use,  too. 
My  friend  was  Informed  In  his  class  that 
It  has  been  Issued  to  some  police  depart- 
ments, though  which  ones,  he  didn’t  know. 

Water  cannons  may  be  used  on  the  de- 
monstrators prior  to  gas  attacks,  to  en- 
sure maximum  effect  of  the  gas  on  them. 
DEFENSIVE  TACTICS: 

The  best  defense  against  the  blistering 
use  of  gases  Is  to  have  the  body  com- 
pletely covered  with  clothing;  the  gas 


can't  seep  through  that  to  the  skin. 

The  best  antidote  against  CS  gas  Is 
amytol  nitrate  capsules.  Wave  them 
under  the  nose  of  a person  who’s  been 
badly  gassed.  This  can  also  be  used  to 
help  revive  a person  who  has  been  only 
briefly  (a  matter  of  seconds)  exposed 
to  DM  Vomiting  Gas.  There  is  only 
one  antidote  for  exposure  to  DM  for  more 
than  a few  seconds:  Atropine  given  by 
direct  injection  within  5 minutes  of  expo- 
sure. Right  now,  only  the  authorities  have 
this.  The  next  best  thing  Is  to  administer 
a strong  sedative  to  somewhat  quiet  the 
physical  convulsions  this  gas  brings  on. 

My  friend  says  that  the  best  street  de- 
fense by  demonstrators  is  to  throw  water 
balloons  at  the  police,  or  to  hose  them 
down.  Then  draw  them  Into  the  gassed 
zone.  The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to  get 
them  exposed  to  the  blistering  effects  too, 
and  Immobilize  as  many  as  possible  for 
future  actions  (like  the  next  day). 

Crouching  close  to  the  ground  when  a 
CS  grenade  goes  off  Is  NOT  a good  de- 
fense. The  heavier,  and  more  lethal,  par- 
ticles of  the  gas  DO  NOT  rise  with  the 
cloud  of  smoke.  Crouching  down  near  a 
tear  gas  grenade  explosion  Is  tantamount 
to  sticking  your  head  right  Into  the  worst 
of  It.  The  best  tactic  Is  to  draw  back  from 
it  as  far  as  possible,  watch  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  Is  blowing  It,  and  head  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Demonstrators,  after  the  initial  gas 
attack,  should  try  to  get  to  a position  up- 


LOOKING  FOR 
JESSE  BRADY? 

HE’S  IN  THIS  ALBUM 
IT’S  THE  HIT  SINGLE 
YOU’VE  BEEN  SEARCHING  FOR 


muat 


SR-61163 

FACES  • JESSE  BRADY  • RESURRECTION  • 
ROSA  RODRIGUEZ  • HELL  • GENESIS  • 
THROUGH  A WINDOW  • SONG  FOR  JANIE  • 
HE  LIKES  IT  • OPEN  YOUR  EYES  • ELDORADO 
MELODRAMA  • UNION  CITY  WALTZ 
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tack  with  appropriate  withdr^  Ps  at- 
wlJJ.m“lmlze  ‘be  posslbimy  onLThJs 
getting  the  worst  of  their  own  T,  h Cops 
minimizing  its  effects  to 
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EFFECTS  OF  DM  GAS; 

Strong  vomiting  occurs  uh.k, 
minutes  of  exposure  to  the  g^?",,  7’10 
by  violent  physical  convulsToA  ^ 
Incapacitating  the  person  afifect toft 
large  dose  can  bring  on  convXu^'  A 
will  result  in  long  hospiu£  °nS  ^ 
iods.  An  overdose  can  brlng^0"nper‘ 
slons  so  strong  that  if  the  II  v^‘ 
Immediately  given  a hell  of  a blgL? 
of  some  very  strong  sedative  thf  dose 
cause  death  in  a very  agonlzlne  m V WlU 
Demonstrators  who'ff 
facing  this  type  of  attack  shouii  ^ 
ahead  and  have  medical  teams 
with  strong  sedatives  to  beadmSS 
quickly  to  anyone  going  intoconnUsinr,^ 
as  it  is  too  late  to  know  when  T0^' 
dose  has  occurred  until  the  person  kill 
far  gone  for  It  to  matter.  S lo° 

Venceremos! 

Tom  Cleaver 


Miller 


Hassled 

wayne  colllns 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  ‘state  of  civil 
disaster"  In  Berkeley,  last  v/eek  Bill 
Miller,  owner  of  the  Store  on  Telegraph 
Avenue,  has  been  taking  a lot  of  shit  from 
the  police.  The  Store  sells  old  records 
very  old  clothes,  buttons, beads, pottery’ 
etc.,  so  a lot  of  young  kids  hang  around 
the  place.  During  the  “state  of  civil  dis- 
order," It  provided  a lot  of  them  an  ex- 
cuse  for  coming  to  the  Avenue;  that  was 
enough  for  the  police. 

In  the  last  few  days,  a rock  was  thrown 
through  a window  at  a poster  denouncing 
the  Newton  verdict,  and  a hole  poked 
through  a window  displaying  a PFP  New- 
ton-Seale  poster.  According  to  BUI,  both 
Incidents  occurred  when  only  poUce  were 
on  the  Avenue. 

One  night,  about  12  to  15  cops  came  Into 
the  Store  telling  everyone  outside  not  to 
come  In.  They  wandered  around  and  left 
after  telling  MUler  that  they  knew  he  was 
a “commie,"  and  that  “Sometime,  you're 
gonna  be  alone  and  we’re  gonna  get  you. 
You  know  it,  and  we  know  It."  Saturday, 
a friend  was  visiting  Miller  at  the  Store. 
He  left  the  store,  walked  two  steps  and 
was  arrested  for  "loitering." 

From  time  to  time,  police  would  yell 
at  Miller  from  passing  patrol  cars, 
“Thanks  a lot  for  the  tip,  Bill,  wear- 
rested  the  guy  this  morning."  This  would 
happen  whenever  Miller  was  with  some- 
one. Bill  Miller  is  getting  mad. 


Strike  at 
Steppenwolf 

by  our  labor  correspondent 
wayne  colllns 

Saturday  night,  the  ban  on  public  gath- 
erings was  broken  again.  This  time  by  a 
labor  boycott.  The  staff  of  the  Steppen- 
wolf  picketed  the  Wolf.  It’s  a long  story 
and  the  Issues  are  a bit  confusing,  but 
here  they  are. 

Thursday  night,  a fight  broke  out,  which 
allegedly  Involved  some  Panthers,  some 
pulled  knives,  etc.  The  manager  called 
the  cops.  When  the  heat  arrived  every- 
one involved  in  the  fracas  had  spilt,  but 
the  cops,  of  course,  hassled  all  the  other 
customers.  Friday,  one  of  the  bartenders 
refused  to  open  the  bar  until  certain  is- 
sues had  been  settled  by  the  owner;  - 
calling  the  cops,  the  high  prices  and  door 
charge,  which  employees  felt  contributed 
to  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  the  Wolf.  The 
bartender  was  fired  and  the  next  day  the 
strike  began. 

Saturday’s  picket  line  virtually  closed 
the  Wolf  down.  One  of  the  owners  came 
outside  and  rapped  at  the  strikers.  The 
regular  customers,  eager  to  be  back  at 
their  drinking,  but  unwilling  to  cross  the 
picket  line,  encouraged  both  sides  to  talk 
the  next  day.  So  they  did.  The  upshot  is 
that  the  Wolf  now  agrees  to  knock  off  its 
cover  charge,  and  not  to  call  the  heat 
when  fights  break  out.  Generally  the  cus- 
tomers break  up  the  fights  at  the  Wolf 
anyway. 

Steppenwolf  power  to  Steppenwolf  peo- 
ple?  

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TI 


Qleo  Strut  Manager's  Texas  Trial 


tom  cleaver 


& donna  mickle  son 


Texas,  Sept.  5).  The  scene  outside  the  Bell 
t Courthouse  here  was  reminiscent  of  Huey  New- 
l - first  day  in  court— minus  the  supporting  demon- 
"onS  c Thirty  cops  of  various  denominations,  Texas 
fry'  Texas  Highway  Patrolmen,  Bell  County  Sher- 
andthe  Killeen  police  stood  around  in  front  of  the 
Prthotise  and  in  the  lobby.  Rumors  had  it  that  two 
fCloads  of  demonstrators'’  from  Austin  were  coming 
for  the  trial.  They  proved  to  be  false 


v /-jinid  manager  and  primary  or- 
josh  Goui  . coffeehouse 

juiier  of  the  uie  esslon  of 

fmee0i  a9„d  hrid  on  $50,000  ball, 
brought  into  court  to  see  If 
v JS  enough  evidence  to  bind  him 
t m the  Gr^id  Jury  for  Indictment. 

«“  n.aklng  damned  certain 
outside  world  would  not  see  this; 
u it  turned  out,  their  moved  was  wise, 
lice  the  muddled,  contradictory  testi- 
fy would  only  have  made  fools  of 

Hleen  authorities. 

Originally  stopped  August  23  rd  on  a 
v.ny  traffic  charge,  Josh,  his  car  and 
tar  passengers  were  searched  without 
nrrant  and  the  five  were  hauled  off 
Ic  the  Bell  County  Jail.  The  four  Oleo 
Strut  staff  members  were  shortly  re- 
leased but  excessive  bail  has  kept  Josh 
behind  bars  until  now. 

This  morning's  hearing  opened  with 
l;  filing  of  the  third  different  possess- 
ia  charge  In  connection  with  this  one 
hedged  offense.  Belton  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Floyd  Mitchell  saw  fit  to  set— 
cd  In  effect  lower— the  bail  on  this 
iarge  to  $15,000. 

All  three  arresting  officers  were  cal- 
ed  as  witnesses:  Sergeant  Audry  Cox 
ns  called  by  the  State  while  Officers 
Odd  and  Hill  were  brought  out  by  Kil- 
een  attorney  Davis  Bragg  for  the  de- 
ase.  Their  testimony,  along  with  all 
bat  given  by  local  officials,  was  fla- 
nntly  contradictory  on  a number  of 
ej  points  and  no  satisfactory  explana- 
ocs  were  ever  offered. 

Cox  was  the  first  witness.  He  stated 
(had  stopped  Gould  near  the  Oleo  Strut 
Jtlally  for  making  an  Improper  right 
irn.  A Detective  Shelton  had  told  him 
• had  information  that  there  was  • a pac- 
t of  marijuana"  In  the  car.  After  one 
orough  and  unsuccessful  search  of  oc- 
:pants  and  car,  he  claimed  to  have  ra- 
oed  Shelton,  who  replied  from  his 
uad  car  that  according  to  his  Infor- 
itlon  the  “packet"  was  under  the  front 
(seat.  Cox  then  claimed  that  In  a second 
search  with  the  aid  of  Kidd  and  Hill, 
the  marijuana  turned  up  In  the  crevice 
[between  the  seat  and  the  back,  on  the 
driver’s  side.  Bragg  Inquired  as  to  the 
amount  which  constituted  this  “packet" 
and  was  told  that  It  was  .06  grams  and 
been  found  loose.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  court,  he  pointed  out  that  this 
meant  “two-  one  thousandths  of  one  ou- 
[nce." 

Each  subsequent  prosecution  witness 
[either  described  his  own  role  differently 
or  placed  himself  elsewhere.  Both  Kidd 
Ijuid  Hill  denied  actually  seeing  Cox  make 
the  find;  Kidd  claimed  Shelton  had  dls- 
palched  him  from  Police  Headquarters 
r™  not  lrom  a squad  car  (The  Oleo 
Jrut  people  swear  Shelton  was  on  the 
scene  at  the  arrest  and  even  tried  to 
“ve  Alan  Gottlieb,  a friend  of  the 
bouse,  arrested  for  being  AWOL.  Got- 
3 ^ never  been  in  the  Army). 
Bragg  hammered  away  first  at  the 
'uscrepancy  between  a“  packet"  and  .06 
grams  and  later  at  the  “reliable  Info- 
rmation" which  supposedly  was  given 
-beUon  on  the  street  at  exactly  12:35 
- an  Informer  whcyd  worked  with  the 
ice  in  the  past.  No  prosecution  wlt- 
. t,  woul<1  Identify  the  Informer  and 
s.  arrest  was  officially  placed  at 
0,6  Police  Report,  which  Bragg 
? °my  by  snatching  It  from  the 
urict  Attorneys  desk.  The  whole 
bearing  ran  like  that. 

®otio"  Iot  a writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
rpl  ,s  13660  filed  to  obtain  Josh’s 
cr  se;  Authorities  will  probably  act 
016  next  ten  At  tWs 
th„  , Josl1  remains  In  jail--even  with 
a.  ^er  lall.  $1500  would  have  to  be 
Permanently  forfeited  to  a bondsman  to 
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get  him  out.  Bragg,  however,  Is  con- 
fident, not  only  because  of  some  favorable 
precedents  and  technical  loopholes  but 
because  the  nakedness  of  the  whole  af- 
fair has  offended  even  such  otherwise 
“solid*  Establishment  types  as  Assis- 
tant City  Attorney  Llnley. 

It’s  obvious  from  the  bumbling  and 
awkwardness  of  the  police- -whom  one 
local  woman  described  as  “ten  year  old 
boys  playing  with  guns"- -that  they  aren’t 
used  to  facing  a well-informed  attorney 
who  Is  determined  to  win.  They  hadn’t 
even  taken  time  to  match  up  their  sto- 
ries and  It  was  clear  that  Shelton  was 


upset  at  even  having  to  appear  In  court. 
These  cops  even  look  sadder  than  others 
I’ve  seen  In  action  across  the  country. 

So  the  real  problem  is  raising  money 
for  the  legal  battle.  The  city  fathers  of 
Killeen  are  of  course  trying  to  use  the 
arrest  and  charges  as  an  excuse  to  close 
the  Oleo  Strut  as  a “public  nuisance." 
This  Is  an  important  outpost:  the  one 
place  In  Killeen  where  soldiers  are  wel- 
come and  treated  like  human  beings.  Th- 
rough it,  the  movement  is  building  solid 
contacts  with  the  men  forced  to  fight 
this  war. 

Josh  is  every  Inch  as  much  a political 
prisoner  as  Huey  Newton,  and  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Oleo  Strut  is  as  politically 
inspired  as  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Black  Panther  party.  The  Strut’s  “crime* 
lies  in  encouraging  soldiers  to  breakout 
of  their  Army-imposed  Isolation  and  re- 
think their  positions  as  Individuals.  In 
spite  of  the  offensive  being  launched  a- 
galnst  the  coffeehouse,  new  soldiers  keep 
coming  In  all  the  time.  And  therein  must 
lie  the  real  threat. 

Funds  for  these  fights  are  urgently 
needed.wlth  headquarters  now  In  Killeen 
(rather  than  San  Francisco  as  formerly 
reported).  Send  contributions  to  Oleo 
Strut  Defense  Fund,  c/o  Miss  Jay  Lock- 
ard,  702  W Ave  C,  Killeen,  Tex  7C541. 


FT.  HOOD 

continued  from  page  3 
defended  by  Mike  Kennedy  of  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Union  In  New  York. 

A preliminary  hearing  Is  set  for  Tuesday. 
The  NAACP  lawyers  plan  to  ask  a delay 
of  60  days  to  give  them  time  to  prepare 
the  defense  case.  If  successful,  such  a 
move  would  prevent  the  Army  from  rail- 
roading through  quick  convictions  on  the 
Specials  in  the  absence  of  major  press 
coverage,  and  would  prevent  such  deci- 
sions from  becoming  evidence  to  use  In 
trying  those  up  for  Generals. 

Various  people  Interested  In  the  case 
are  trying  to  get  reporters  from  Influ- 
ential national  publications  to  go  down  to 
Investigate,  shed  light,  and  cover  the 
hearings  and  trials.  Top  Pentagon  of- 
ficials have  lately  decried  the  “news- 
paper tigers"  who  mar  their  image. 
Surely  there  could  hardly  be  an  Instance 
where  they’d  fear  coverage  more.  After 
all,  what  have  things  come  to  when  “un- 
educated” ghetto  blacks  refuse  to  turn 
bayonets  not  only  against  their  brothers, 
but  even  against  whites  protesting  the 
war  that  got  them  to  Vietnam  and  Ft. 
Hood  In  the  first  place?  I think  Paul 
Potter  once  called  It  “Identifying  the 
enemy." 

Know  any  reporters?  Tell  them  the 
story.  Try  to  get  them  down  there.  They 
can  call  the  Express  Times  for  latest 
details  and  phone/mall  contacts. 
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CH000L3TE  ZVUMJ66E 

±°com6ik  Jour  square*  of  sem- sweet  chocolate  - 1 square  equate  an 
ounce- 6-  two  taHlesyoon*  of  voter  in  a,  Heavy  yon  over  a loui  jlanifc 
Shrug  occasionally-  %°  wficn  tile  cHocome  6 melted  - remove Jrom 
the  heat  etgraduatlg  tier  in  tfiree  egg  yolks • one  at  a ime- nya: 
add  one  cuhe  q[  butter • wfoeti  Ha*  yrevibusly  Hem  cut  into  srnatLj 
yieces  ■ to  tHe  chocolate  mixture  ■ S>°  be  sure  that  thi_  mv)cture~’ 

is  very  smooth  Hjbre  adding  three  iHjfiy- beaten  eng  whites-  ‘Qfjjut 
tHe  mousse  into  a weft-  Huttered  mold  or  mdwutuaH  glasses  -f  dull- 
serve  wdH  melted  vanilla  icecream  or  cream- 


E.M. CLARKE  REALTY 
1472  Haight 
863-8580 

STUDIO $50  UP 

3 ROOM $70  UP 

4 ROOM $80  UP 

5-6-7  ROOM $115  UP 

houses  cottages  flats  for  rent 


CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 

Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 
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Liberty  Cannot  Be  Bei 


mike  claman 

MEXICO  CITY.  On  August  26,  nearly  100,0 
students  and  their  supporters  marched  througa 
town  section  of  Mexico  City.  They  started  at  4 p] 
ginning  of  the  rush  hour,  along  the  main  sll 
capitol,  blocking  it  for  at  least  three  hours.  As] 
with  the  violence  of  past  student  demonstratiJ 
peaceful,  but  the  police,  firemen  and  army  were! 
latter  with  tanks. 

The  students  are  demanding  that  those  respJ 
the  violence  of  the  police  and  army  at  prior  dJ 
tions  be  punished.  They  have  offered  to  discuss! 
on  television  or  radio  with  representatives  of  tii 
ment,  but  were  turned  down.  The  government 
shitless  about  politics  messing  up  the  Olympics] 
y European  countries  and  possible  student  a 
starting  to  scare  certain  politicians  who  haveil 
on  the  success  of  the  games.  1 

Marching  with  the  students  were  groups  of * 
teachers.  Medical  students  lined  the  way  to  avoa 
ations  with  the  police.  The  marchers  seemed* 
lzed  and  marched  in  groups,  sometimes  calledj 
ome  signs  carried  the  names  of  students  c lain1 
een  killed  or  missing  in  previous  ‘manifest^ 
Students  have  been  trying  to  reach  worker 
calling  for  the  release  of  a railroad  organize1 
m jail  since  1958.  The  railway  workers  wer 
that  time  and  the  teachers  in  1960.  The  student 
mg  to  link  their  movement  to  these  others.  Th 
are  very  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  populai 

overwhelmingly  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
this. 

I felt  comfortable  among  the  students  I tal 

i the  this  might  be  the  beginnings, 

left*  in  Mexico.  / 


ed;  It  Must  Be  Won 


OF  MEXICO! 

trying  to  stop  our  movement,  which 
• limits  and  is  now  a popular  move- 
nt the  frankly  dictatorial  and  anti- 
!Dtof  Diaz  Ordaz. 

_ time  is  silence  and  indifference, 
-noring  the  movement  they  can  ex- 
tern, we’re  going  to  have  to  vary 
mds  are  nothing  more  than  a return 
its  strict  form. 

, anti-democratic,  anti-popular  and 
ie  most  reactionary  sectors  of  the 
son,  they  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
3 the  popular  movement  of  protest 
shed  conditions  of  the  people’s  life, 
scans  of  conscience  will  carry  the 
consequences  and  the  result  cannot 
e and  satisfactory  resolution  of  our 


p BE  BEGGED,  IT  MUST  BE  WON! 

gle,  UNAM. 
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A film  on  the  student  riots  in  Mexico  possible  and  to  raise  money  to  make  more 
if  smuSeled  into  the  US  by  Mexi-  prints  and  help  the  Mexican  students 

can  students.  /lnlsh  a second  fUm 

fllmSree!’  the  radical  documentary  The  first  showing  of  this  untitled  work 
um  organization,  Is  now  Is  possession  will  be  Sunday,  September  15,  8:30  pm 
have\fr*n*’  the  °nlj  °ne  in  theUS-  They  at  the  New  Committee  Theatre,  83G.Mont- 
to  ^hMe»KaSked  by  the  Mexican  students  gomery.  Foar  Cuban  fUms  will  also  be 
u snow  the  film  to  as  many  people  as  shown.  Admission  Is  SI. 50 
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DOWN  HOME 
RAUNCHY 


sandy  darlington 

The  Pitschel  Players  do  evenings  of  im- 
provised skits  on  Friday  and  Saturdays  at 
9 at  St.  John's  Evangelical  Church  between 
15th  and  16th  off  Market.  It  costs  $1.50  and 
there's  free  coffee,  tea,  donuts,  wine, 
cheese  . . . donations  cheerfully  accepted. 
It's  called  the  W.C.  Fields  Memorial  Or- 
phanage, and  the  content  is  changing  all  the 
time. 

That’s  all  we  knew  about  it,  except  that 
one  of  the  actresses  is  Robin  McDonald, 
Country  Joe’s  wife,  and  I'd  been  to  the 
church  for  their  wedding  and  she  asked  us 
to  come  see  their  show. 

The  show  is  in  a hall  with  a stage,  not  in 
the  church  proper.  It  turns  out  that  the 
population  of  the  neighborhood  has  shifted 
so  much  that  there's  only  a congregation 
of  25  left  in  the  church.  The  whole  place 
has  a comfortable  and  run-down  air  like  a 
1948  stationwagon.  A woman  hands  out  leaf- 
lets on  the  grape  workers'  strike.  A bunch 
of  kids  descend  on  the  donuts  and  they  dis- 
appear before  your  eyes.  Various  young 
ladies  in  shawls  and  their  men  with  beards 
and  long  hair.  We  sit  at  card  tables.  The 
place  fills  up  slowly,  and  everybody  is 
genial. 

The  revue,  I guess  you’d  call  it,  begins 
with  a bunch  of  short  skits,  such  as  a Ber- 
keley Radical  talking  with  a soldier  who's 
going  to  Vietnam  next  week,  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  Garden,  a Channel  7 editorial  on 
poverty  which  ends:  “Some  people  say 
there’s  poverty  in  America,  some  people 
say  there  is  none;  Channel  7 believes  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  in  between." 

It's  down  home.  San  Francisco  raunchy. 
People's  theatre,  out  style.  We  are  the  peo- 
ple. That  statement  has  a meaning  on  a bar- 


ricade, it  has  another  meaning  when  we  are 
living  our  lives.  The  two  go  together.  I think 
the  straight  world  has  died.  In  fact,  it's 
dying  all  over  me.  Over  us.  We  scrape  off 
its  remains  like  soot  and  go  on  our  way, 
creating  things  like  this  evening  of  theatre. 

I felt  I was  in  a neighborhood  movie  as  a 
kid.  All  sorts  of  memories  of  the  nice  side 
of  my  history  before  I left  where  I grew  up. 
It  seems  we  have  all  come  home  again. 
Once  I was  clever.  I had  to  become  that  to 
get  away.  It’s  like  you  have  to  reach  a 
certain  velocity  to  escape  earth’s  orbit. 
Now  I'm  becoming  simple  again,  like  when 
I was  a kid,  and  I could  enjoy  the  humor 
at  any  level.  Some  of  it  was  corny.  And  I 
dug  it.  It  all  had  a homey  air.  This  theatre 
wouldn't  work  well  in  the  streets  because 
it  has  an  indoors  feeling.  But  indoors  in  our 
kind  of  place,  and  this  room  at  the  church 
does  that. 

There’s  seven  or  eight  actors,  a director 
and  a piano  player.  They  have  workshop/ 
rehearsals  twice  a week,  and  they  have  a 
dream  of  someday  getting  a club  where 
they  could  perform  five  days  a week.  They’d 
like  to  serve  cheap  meals  and  beer,  plus 
coffee  and  pastries,  set  up  their  own  atmos- 
phere and  let  the  whole  thing  become  more 
intense  by  performing  more  often.  They 
were  amateurs  once,  not  people  trained  in 
theatre,  and  they've  been  at  this  for  two 
years  until  now  they  are  really  beautiful  at 
it.  They  change  hats  and  roles,  and  yet 
there's  none  of  that  clever  bitchy  air  that 
usually  hangs  around  theatre  people  like 
cheap  perfume.  And  there's  no  upstaging. 
They  thought  up  the  skits  and  each  person 
developed  his  own  lines.  It  shows. 

The  finest  skit,  for  me,  came  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half.  It  took  place  in  a truck- 
stop  and  was  a dialogue  between  Frank  the 


truck  driver  and  Flo  the  waitress,  made  up 
of  aimless  bits  of  conversation  that  kept 
wandering  and  building  into  these  huge 
oceans  and  mountains  of  inconsequential 
words  combined  with  real  affection.  She 
cooked  him  grouse  eggs  as  a special  treat. 
They  were  blue,  and  she  said  that  when  she 
mixed  them  with  regular  eggs  it  made  a 
very  pretty  green.  She  wore  paper  bags 
on  her  feet  because  she’d  just  mopped  and 
didn't  want  to  make  footprints.  He  said 
she  was  making  bagprints.  She  agreed  but 
said  it  was  okay  because  they  looked  just 
like  the  floor.  He  asked  for  soy  sauce,  and 
she  told  him  about  the  Chinese  customer 
who  had  come  in  on  a very  foggy  night  and 
stolen  the  soy  sauce  out  of  the  safe.  She 
then  brought  out  the  six  foot  bottle  of 
Worscestershire  Sauce. 

Robin  who  was  Flo  told  us  later  that  the 
skit  had  started  during  a workshop  when  they 
were  satirizing  the  difficulty  some  actors 
had  in  handling  imaginary  objects,  how  when 
there  were  no  props  and  actors  had  to  re- 
present them  by  their  actions,  imaginary 
tables  shifted  places,  imaginary  coffee  was 
put  on  to  boil,  then  forgotten,  imaginary  bot- 
tles grew  larger.  In  this  world  of  shifting 
space,  the  actors  developed  people  who  were 
just  as  vague,  and  the  whole  thing  kept  build- 
ing into  this  15  minute  piece  of  surrealistic 
truck-stop  burlesque  like  a cross  between 
the  Grapes  of  Wrath  and  Waiting  for  Godot. 

Surreal,  simple-minded,  elegant,  prat- 
falls, whimsy,  zany  and  human  like  a day  in 
the  park,  or  like  the  Fish  or  the  Skiffle 
Band.  If  you  want  entertainment  that  is 
Hard-Sell,  Polished,  Professional,  Night- 
Club,  Expense-Account:  don’t  go.  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  yourself  and  groove  around 
with  your  friends:  do. 
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1280  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco  94133  171-3500 


the  bay  ~ j 
at  your  feet 

beezlebub 

Richmond,  California 
Area  - 50.0390  Square  Miles 
Elevation  - 43  Feet 
Mean  Annual  Temperature  - 56.4 F. 

Police  Department  - 132  sworn  employees, 

44  radio-equipped  vehicles 
Largest  Employers  - Standard  Oil,  Chevron 
Research,  Bethlehem  Steel 
13  Chiropracters,  108  Churches,  102  Gas 
Stations,  60  Taverns  (licensed),  62  Social 
and  Fraternal  Clubs  (including  Military 
Order  of  Cooties  and  Shiloh  White  Shrine 
Lodge) 

Unbeknownst  to  some  of  us,  Richmond, 

Port  City  On  the  Bay,  a community  where 
BUSINESS  IS  GOOD,  does  exist.  As  the 
liberal  fellow  traveler  circumnavigates  the 
Bay,  he  can  go  from  Berkeley  to  Tiburon 
(past  San  Quentin)  to  Sausalito  and  thence 
to  San  Francisco,  not  only  not  setting  foot 
in  Richmond,  but,  worse,  being  ignorant  of 
its  very  existence.  But  there  it  is,  bordering 
on  and  threatening  to  subsume  the  town  of 
Hercules  (pop.  300). 

As  you  make  for  the  Richmond-(see?)San 
Rafael  Bridge  you  observe  some  pastel 
colored  oil  containers.  They  are  embedded 
in  the  hillside,  iceberg-like,  displaying  only 
their  L.A.  veneers.  You  wait  as  a train 
passes,  and  steep  yourself  in  the  odor  of 
industry.  The  light  changes,  you  pass  the 
toll  booth,  and  fuse  with  the  suspended 
grace  of  the  bridge.  Richmond  stays  home. 

At  night  Richmond  is  more  imposing.  As 
you  approach  the  bridge  the  night  is  illum- 
ined by  a vast  red  glow.  Excited,  you  press 
towards  the  light.  Gradually,  you  are  able 
to  discern  what  the  glow  is  not.  It  is  not 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  nor  is  it  a UFO.  It 
is  neither  the  Heart  Fund  Emblem  writ 
large,  nor  is  it  a publicity  pitch  for  the 
Mexican  Olympics  gone  haywire.  As  you 
speed  to  eyewitness  distance,  it  becomes 
clear  also  that  the  glow  is  from  flames 


from  the  top  of  huge  torches:  it  is  not  the 
work  of  the  isolated  ghetto  of  North  Rich- 
mond, ever  so  close  to  the  refineries. 

On  inspection,  one  learns  that  the  glow 
comes  from  the  smokeless  flares,  one  hun- 
dred feet  tall,  burning  excess  gas  vapor. 
Purely  a safety  device.  Of  course.  How 
logical,  how  simple.  How  basic  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  Standard  Oil  and  of  Richmond 
(“when  we  came  here  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  were  a young  company,  wait- 
ing for  somebody  to  invent  the  Model  T"). 
Yet  logic  does  not  settle  the  phenomenon. 
The  effect  is  too  powerful.  The  torches  are 
part  of  the  panoply  of  civic  pride.  Babbitt 
and  Boosterism:  they  advertise  as  they 
dispel  danger.  How  pragmatic.  How  Amer- 
ican. How  much  better  than  neon. 

Yet  the  mind  militates  against  such  rea- 
son. It  must  mean  more.  It  is  unreal,  most 
unreal,  that  so  strong  a beacon  signals  no- 


thing more  than  the  practice  and  the  pro-, 
motion  of  the  American  Way.  In  a country] 
where  one  lantern,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if| 
by  sea,  moved  the  hearts  of  free  men,  it' 
is  not  credible  that  so  powerful  a light] 
conveys  nothing  more  than  the  normal  func-j 
tioning  of  business. 

The  torches  are  too  high.  They  are  at: 
least  the  matches  of  the  gods.  Or,  if  they! 
are  the  fruit  of  man's  work,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  torches  are  any- 
thing less  than  the  end  product.  The  pur- 
pose must  be  to  shed  light,  to  illumine  the 
darkness,  to  save  men  from  the  night.  1c 
the  reddish  half-light,  half  day,  of  the 
torches,  one  stands  like  the  bondsmen  o! 
Beowulf.  Our  leaders  die  before  us.  We 
are  left  alone  to  face  the  darkness.  We 
light  our  twentieth  century  torches  to  ward 
off  the  monsters.  STANDARD  OIL  Of 
RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA. 
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iTon^WaS^aper,  watch  on  wrist, 

Swandly  destructive  action  of  John- 
T ,nd  the  Council  is  part  of  the  slow 
h that  spreads  over  Telegraph  Ave- 
d ^achcals  and  the  Establishment  lock 
Selves  in  combat  once  again.  Like 
iTSers  tied  together,  they  spend  the 
W trading  alternate  punches,  each 
‘o  administer  a death  blow. 

‘^iV'ttie0 same  time,  the  factions  of  the 
,-ft  slander  each  other  in  daily  leaflets. 
‘ v radicals,  though  they  will  not  say 
; feel  guilty  about  the  action  of  Friday 
M They  are  scared  by  the  terrorist 
"Lent  It  threatens  to  violate  the  rules. 
The  terrorists  cry  "Fuck  the  Bourgeois 
i eft  • White  radicals,  they  say,  are  three 
bullshit  and  one  part  boredom;  they 
are  chickenshlt.  The  radicals  respond 
with  essays  on  strategy  and  the  revolu- 
tion It's  a long  term  thing.  Don't  rush 
, in  all  of  this  it  is  hard  to  remember 
shat  is  to  be  saved.  Everybody  is  busy 
eedlng  on  their  adversaries.  It  makes 
or  a long  week. 

Away  from  the  struggles  of  the  politi- 
cly motivated,  Tuesday  is  a fine  Ber- 
kley day.  Loitering  in  the  sun,  free  un- 
H 6:00,  people  sit  in  the  brightness, 
oik  singers  and  ass  men  doing  their 
ting.  It's  too  bright  for  politics.  On  the 
say  down  Telegraph,  I am  barraged  by 
panhandlers.  They  work  to  finish  early. 

Down  at  YSA  headquarters,  the  wall 
papered  with  posters  of  the  luminatl  of 
the  Movement,  Pete  Camejo  poses  for 
j photographer  under  the  picture  of 
lenln.  In  Provo  Park,  in  the  sun,  four 
old  men  play  shuffleboard.  The  best 
ihot,  also  the  expert  on  medicine,  leads 
i conversation  on  illnesses.  During  a 
recent  operation,  he  says,  his  legs  were 
lifted  over  his  head,  his  backsides  probed 
rnd  exposed  to  the  world.  The  others 
shake  their  heads  in  sympathy.  It’s  a 
drag  to  be  old. 

Meanwhile,  straight  Berkeley  has  its 
say.  Letters  to  the  Council  urge  that 
sugust  body  to  clean  out  the  hippies,  the 
Reds,  to  allow  no  closing  of  the  Avenue. 
One  man  writes:  *1  am  not  castigating 
ereryoDe  on  Telegraph  Avenue.  I am  cas- 
tigating that  good  for  nothing  filthy  de- 
cent whose  mouthpiece  is  the  Berkeley 
Barb.  The  filthiest  dirtiest  piece  of  trash 
1 have  ever  seen."  The  permission  for 
closing  of  the  Avenue  is  rescinded. 
CLUBBED  BY  A POINT  OF  ORDER 
By  Thursday  the  radical  politicians 
tave  prepared  a counter  move.  They 
plan  an  agenda  in  the  afternoon,  but  no- 
thing prepares  them  for  the  chaos  of  the 
evening.  Actually,  it  is  simply  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  mass  democracy. 
Speakers  are  shouted  down  by  a group 
calling  themselves  the  New  York  Mother- 
fuckers (they  are).  Those  who  can,  insist 
on,  and  play,  by  Robert’s  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure.  Everyone  who  has  been  around 
lhe  Ber^eley  political  left  (they  represent 
a constituency  of  their  own  perseverence) 
use  the  in  lingo,  and  all  evening  people 
ore  motivating  this  and  that  in  madison 
avenue  re vdutionary  language.  Someone 
is  clubbed  on  the  back  by  a point  of  order, 
and  stabbed  by  a point  of  information. 
Meanwhile,  Break  the  Ban  becomes  only 
siopn,  and  loses  all  meaning.  People 
siart  to  leave. 

I scene  is  full  of  paranoia.  Provoca- 
“k  »wre  seen  111  every  corner.  Blacks 
grao  the  mike  to  rap  down  at  the  white 
udlence.  The  moderator  fights  to  control 
se  of  the  mikes.  It  looks  like  the  Demo- 
te Convention-  Then  someone  press- 
thP  *ron6  button,  the  stage  sinks,  and 

n h/Terat0r  slowly  disappears  from 

‘‘giit.  Far  out. 

BlS,^  middle  01  tWs  chaos  1 ask  Jack 
1 in  ft? C<?-nd  most  <lU0ted  leader  of  the 

the  Establishment  Press)  what’s 


shaking.  He  assures  me  that  everything 
is  under  control.  Someone  takes  the  stand 
to  Invoke  God,  but  it  is  too  late.  Hajj 
Jumps  onto  the  stage  to  demand  the  mike. 
V,  he  says,  is  for  Vanish.  When  the  shout- 
ing is  over,  Pete  Camejo  has  the  floor  on 
a technicality.  In  his  hurried  words  the 
chaos  once  again  becomes  part  of  a pro- 
cess. He  transmutes  even  this  mess,  in 
the  wondrous  workings  of  his  faith,  to  part 
of  The  Movement.  At  this  point  three 
standard  bearers  come  in  with'  banners 
for  Huey,  and  march  onto  the  stage.  They 
stand  at  attention. 

Finally,  after  the  crowd  has  dwindled 
from  2,500  to  500,  the  hardy  vote  it  up 
and  down,  motivate  like  hell,  and  ulti- 
mately come  out  in  favor  of  apple  pie  and 
motherhood.  They  will  picket  City  Hall 
and  Lee  Brothers  Market,  breaking  Han- 
ley’s Ban  for  the  Delano  strikers.  Ex- 
actly what  this  has  to  do  with  Telegraph 
Avenue  no  one  is  sure.  But  the  guilt  of 
Friday  night’s  action,  the  feeling  that  the 
shooting  of  the  cop  was  worse  than  bad 
strategy,  that  it  violated  the  rules  of  the 
games  whites  play,  dictates  that  the  ac- 
tion be  for  the  Right  Reasons,  for  a Good 
Cause. 

Out  In  the  lobby,  City  Councilman 
Dewey,  a retired  school  teacher,  fields 
attacks  as  he  shows  signs  of  heart  strain. 
He  holds  his  anger  in  check,  remembers 
to  take  us  under  his  wing,  and  urges  us 
to  join  him  on  that  long  slow  road  to 
freedom  for  all  men.  He  is  pleased  with 
himself.  He  is,  of  course,  quite  unreal, 
but  in  tune  with  the  night.  A spade  hits 
on  him  for  a job,  Just  like  that.  No  bull- 
shit. He  backs  away.  On  the  steps,  the 
politicos  congratulate  themselves  on  out- 
lasting the  Motherfuckers.  Everyone  sal- 
vages something. 

JOHNNY  DEBONIS 

Friday  morning  I go  to  see  John  De- 
bonis,  Public  Accountant,  Tax  Consult- 
ant, Member  of  the  Berkeley  City  Coun- 
cil. The  lettering  on  the  door  of  his  office 
is  written  for  the  ages,  either  for  the 
sanctum  of  a high  school  principal  or 
for  a crypt.  Down  the  hall,  on  another 
door,  is  some  verse:  Richard  O.  Graw/ 
Attorney  at  Law.  Nice. 

While  I wait  for  my  interview,  I wan- 
der into  the  nearby  office  of  the  Ber- 
keley Leadership  Training  School  of 
Anti- Communism.  Its  brochure  offers 
seminars  on  the  perils  of  all  kinds  of 
things.  Dr.  Sluis,  one  of  the  staff,  does 
his  thing,  and  convinces  me  that  life  does 
Indeed  follow  art.  He  Is  a good  double 
for  Dr.  Strangelove,  the  same  Germanic 
logic,  tone  of  voice,  and  pride  of  conclu- 
sion. I leave  carrying  brochures  to  dis- 
tribute. 

Tired  of  this  rerun,  I return  to  get  my 
Interview.  Mr.  Debonis,  object  of  a recall 
campaign,  tells  me  with  a straight  face 
that  he  is  staunchly  opposed  to  the  left 
wing  radicals  who  compose  the  rest  of 
the  City  Council.  He  considers  himself 
independent  (I  always  vote  the  man.  Even 
if  you’re  a commie  or  a pinko  you  can 
vote  for  me).  In  this  man- alone- against- 
the-forces-of-evll  pose  that  gives  him 
faith  in  life,  Mr.  Debonis  sees  Berkeley 
as  a testing  ground  of  radicalism,  and 
sees  himself  at  sixty-four  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  it. 

He  calls  himself  a proud  flagwaver, 
and  says  he  wouldn’t  mind  dying  by  the 
side  of  the  Berkeley  Police.  Too  many 
late  shows.  But  beyond  his  fantasies 
and  his  rhetoric,  Debonis  is  just  a short 
little  man,  the  only  one  of  his  family 
with  curly  hair  (they  called  it  nigger 
hair  back  then).  Above  all  he’s  really 
JOHNNY'  Debonis,  son  of  immigrants, 
a man  who  went  from  selling  newspapers 
to  business  success  after  a long  stretch 
in  the  Bank  of  America  family.  He’s  a 
Shriner,  an  Elk,  a Mason  — a man  at 
ease  on  his  turf,  Shattuck  Avenue.  We 
go  out  of  his  office  to  get  chocolate, 
and  as  we  talk  his  business  friends  pass 
by.  First  names  for  everybody.  Friendly. 
Small  town. 

In  our  conversation  I try  reacting  to 
him,  not  to  his  Ideology.  He  becomes 
eager  to  reminisce  about  Berkeley  and 
about  his  childhood.  He  tells  me,  almost 
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with  pride,  that  Berkeley  had  a Socialist 
Mayor  in  1913,  that  his  own  father  was 
something  of  a radical.  But  here  he  Is, 
in  1968,  a minority  of  one  on  a city  coun- 
cil that  became  liberal  six  years  ago. 

Johnny  Debonis  gets  paid  seventy  five 
dollars  a month.  He  does  the  job  for 
love  and  combat.  In  so  doing  he  gives 
Berkeley  radicals  a bogey  man  to  fight. 
But  he’s  not  the  enemy.  That’s  too 
easy.  He’s  really  only  one  of  us. 

We  say  goodbye  warmly,  and  Friday 
night  finds  me  with  those  he  combats, 
outside  City  Hall,  demonstrating  to  Break 
the  Ban.  The  police  stay  home,  denying 
martyrdom  to  the  left,  and  Lee  Brothers 
take  the  grapes  off  Its  stands.  Meanwhile, 
the  picket  line,  a perpetual  linear  escala- 
tor, carries  me  round  and  round  the  area. 
It  is  late  dusk  when  people  gather,  and 
the  warm  pink  light,  appropriate  for  the 
Wizard  of  Oz,  passes  into  the  night  just 
in  time  for  more  serious  business.  The 
roccoco  city  hall,  replete  with  Ionic  col- 
umns, forms  a backdrop  for  it  all.  Four 
hundred  demonstrators  march  round  and 
round,  circling  beds  of  manicured, 
healthily  artificial  yellow  flowers.  No  one 
notices  them. 

HAJJ  SPEAKS  TO  THE  HEART 

There  are  speeches,  of  course.  Jack 
Bloom  dares  arrest.  Hajj  says,  above 
the  hostile  crowd,  that  there  are  no  peo- 
ple against  pigs,  only  dogs  and  sheep. 
He  tells  the  Socialists  to  fuck  themselves, 
and  enjoins  them  to  stop  their  maso- 
chism, to  get  to  their  own  shit.  His  mes- 
sage is  hard  to  follow,  but  is  a relief. 
The  radicals  pull  him  away  from  the 
mike,  treating  him  likealunltic.  But  he’s 
not  crazy.  When  he  says  that  It  is  sub- 
limation to  invoke  the  Delano  strikers 
to  Break  the  Ban,  he  Is  quite  sane.  When 
he  asks  why  such  sanction  is  needed,  when 
he  says  that  a vision,  not  a slogan,  is 
required,  he  is  not  crazy.  And  he  alone 
can  say  that  we  are  all  lonely  and  afraid. 
He  does  not  reify  issues  — he  speaks  to 
the  heart. 

Bloom  and  Camejo  call  the  night  a vic- 
tory. The  city  has  been  forced  to  show 


how  selective  its  ban  is.  Yet  they  miss 
the  point.  As  always,  they  lock  them- 
selves in  confrontation  with  the  Right. 
They  advance  The  Movement.  But  Hajj 
speaks  for  the  street,  for  the  Avenue, 
not  for  ideology.  He  represents,  as  he 
says,  himself,  a Persian  fucker.  And 
Keith,  the  adolescent  Panther,  bends 
rhetoric  into  personal  feeling.  Finally, 
and  unbelievably,  a credible  Image  of 
Huey  is  raised.  This  time  he  is  neither 
cause  nor  issue:  he  is  a man  alone  In  a 
cell  facing  death,  a man  in  pain. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  are  sam- 
ples of  the  new  normality.  You  walk  down 
the  Avenue  past  the  many  cops,  and  risk 
loitering.  You  watch  someone  get  busted. 
Rumors  fly,  and  nothing  happens.  As  I 
move  to  leave,  someone,  a freak  or  a 
nark,  offors  me  cheap  acid.  Isay  goodbye 
to  the  street,  bidding  farewell  to  con- 
spiracy, provocateurs  (real  or  Imagined) 
and  the  macxlnations  of  all  parties.  In  so 
many  ways,  the  street  is  not  free. 
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‘A  Public  Apology”: 


Mr.  Wesley 

art  kunkln 

On  Aug.  7 and  14,  the  Express  Times 
published  columns  by  Mark  Lane,  which 
reported  the  existence  of  a letter  of 
grievances  written  by  LA  FBI  agents 
to  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

The  eight-page  single-spaced  letter 
related  what  Lane  termed  "numerous 
acts  of  betrayal  and  Incompetence"  on 
the  part  of  FBI  officials.  Singled  out 
for  criticism  In  the  sections  of  the 
letter  that  Lane  cited  were  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Wesley  G.  Grapp,  Special 
Agent  In  charge  of  the  LA  FBI.  We  have 
received  a letter  from  FBI  agent  Grapp, 
protesting  and  answering  these  charges. 

We  publish  Mr.  Grapp' s letter  In  full  be- 
low, after  we  explain  the  circumstances 
which  compel  us  to  accede  to  Mr.  Grapp' s 
demand  for  “a  public  apology  & a retrac- 
tion of  the  untrue  statements  stated  above 
pursuant  to  Section  48a  of  the  California 
Civil  Code." 

A copy  of  the  original  eight-page  letter 
of  the  LA  FBI  agents  was  sent  to  William 
Turner,  former  FBI  agent  and  presently 
staff  writer  for  Ramparts  magazine,  who 
often  criticizes  the  police  establishment 
In  his  articles.  Turner  made  the  letter 
available  to  Mark  Lane. 

The  letter  had  all  the  appearances  of 
authenticity.  It  was  on  what  seemed  to  be 
FBI  letterhead.  Furthermore,  It  seemed 
to  contain  many  details  which  could  only 
be  known  to  FBI  agents.  Mark  Lane  there- 
fore felt  It  Important  and  newsworthy  that 
knowledge  of  the  letter's  existence  and  a 
criticism  of  the  FBI  by  Its  own  agents 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

However,  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  was 
sent  to  Bill  Turner  was  not  signed.  Evl- 


G.  Grapp 

dently,  the  FBI  agents  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter did  not  want  to  be  known  by  name  In 
public  even  though  they  wanted  the  con- 
tents of  their  letter  publicized. 

Because  of  the  anonymous  character 
of  the  letter,  we  cannot  substantiate  the 
charges  published  In  the  Express  Times 
against  Wesley  Grapp  unles  Attorney  Ge- 
neral Clark  could  be  compelled  to  make 
public  the  letter  as  he  received  it.  If  the 
names  of  the  original  signers  were  thus 
made  available  to  the  Express  Times, 
they  could  possibly  be  compelled  to 
appear  In  court  to  testify  as  to  the  truth 
of  their  original  charges.  However,  since 
this  Is  not  likely  to  happen,  we  have  no 
recourse  but  to  accede  to  Mr.  Gripp’s 
demands. 

There  is  one  seqtlel  to  this  story  of 
which  the  reader  should  be  aware,  before 
reading  Mr.  Grapp’s  letter.  Bill  Turner 
recently  agreed  to  give  us  a copy  of  the 
letter  and  original  envelope  as  he  re- 
ceived them.  But  when  he  pulled  the  let- 
ter out  of  his  attache  case  for  us,  he  said 
In  a surprised  voice,  while  examining  a 
brown  discoloration  visible  on  several 
pages,  “this  seems  to  have  been  bagged." 
He  then  explained  that  the  attache  case 
had  been  left  in  a hotel  room  recently 
because  It  was  too  clumsy  to  carry.  Evi- 
dently someone  had  entered  the  un- 
occupied room  and  "dusted"  the  letter  for 
fingerprints,  causing  the  brown  discolor- 
ation. 

Was  the  FBI  trying  to  find  out  the  ac- 
tual names  of  the  signers  by  attempting 
to  determine  who  had  handled  the  copy 
sent  to  Turner?  Has  Attorney  General 
Clark  really  kept  these  names  from  the 
FBI?  In  any  case,  the  fingerprints  did 
not  develop  very  clearly  and  It  is  doubt- 


ful that  any  positive  Identification  was 
made. 

And  with  this  latest  example  of  FBI 
practice  In  mind,  we  bring  the 
reader  Mr.  Wesley  G.  Grapp... 

Gentlemen: 

I am  Informed  that  your  newspaper 
published  the  following  materials  on  or 
about  August  7,  1968: 

• The  letter  states  that  various  officials 
within  the  FBI  Instructed  agents  to  make 
false  statements  under  oath  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  In  a 
hearing  Involving  former  Special  Agent 
William  Turner  who  is  now  a staff  writer 
for  Ramparts  Magazine. 

“On  this  question  the  agents  concluded 
‘while  we  do  not  fully  agree  with  the 
various  writings  of  Turner  or  the  meth- 
ods he  has  chosen  to  strike  back  at 
Hoover  and  these  people,  we  do  know  he 
was  terribly  wronged  by  the  FBI  through 
Grapp  (Wesley  G.  Grapp,  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Office). . . 

• ‘He  (Grapp)  very  badly  botched  the 

Kenneth  John  Young  kidnapping  case  here 
In  Los  Angeles  which  occurred  April  2, 
1967.  $250,000  ransom  was  paid  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  victim,  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  FBI.  Grapp's  super- 
vision was  Incredibly  stupid.  A taxicab 
used  as  cover  in  the  payoff  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  kidnapper  and  he  was  lost, 
Grapp  became  hysterical  at  this  point, 
tied  up  radio  traffic  with  his  obscenities, 
and  Instructions  could  not  be  gotten  to 
surrounding  agents  In  time  to  follow  and 
apprehend  the  kidnapper  after  release  of 
the  victim Hoover  reportedly  threat- 

ened both  Grapp  and  Gale  If  the  case  Is 
not  solved,  adding  further  Incentive  for 


the  agents  NOT  to  solve  It  tin,  . 

Hoover  and  Grapp  refused  to 

of  Police  In  Beverly  Hills  ui,  thec 

napping  occurrori  berethel- 


for  a quick  solution  and  a erah^,' ho£l 
publicity."  erab  all  t 

Each  and  all  of  the  st»tn,„ 
above  quotations  are  complete,"'3  'n 
foundation,  are  false  and  r 
highly  defamatory  to  me  " 

The  facts  are,  among  other. 

(1)  Neither  I,  nor  did  anyone  « 
my  knowledge,  instructed  agent*.,!** 
false  statements  to  the  US  civil  s' 
Commission  or  to  any  other cnrv,^1 
for  that  matter;  oinerc°mmlssi 

Turner*  ^ Ume  dldI'vroneMr.  Wii 
(111)  The  reason  the  kidnapper 
apprehended  had  nothing  to  do  *£? 
use  of  a taxi  cab  or  its  alleged  m«h, 
cal  condition.  I did  not  botch  or  in 
way  mishandle  the  kidnapping  case  ’ , 

(iv)  I did  not  become  hysterical  in™ 

sense  of  the  term  and  did  not  caused 
FBI  radio  channel  to  be  unusable  iw 
respect;  40 

(v)  I did  not  utter  any  obscenities  i 
the  radio; 

(vi)  No  Bureau  official  ever  threate 
me  in  any  respect  regarding  the  case 
there  has  never  been  any  incentive 
agents  not  to  solve  the  case;  and  i 

(vil)  Neither  any  Bureau  official  do 
myself  ever  refused  to  tell  the  Chief 
Police  In  Beverly  Hills  where  thekt 
napping  occurred  or  about  the  case 
I hereby  demand  a public  apology  a 
a retraction  of  the  untrue  statemee 
stated  above  pursuant  to  Section  48a 
the  California  Civil  Code. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wesley  G.  Grapp 


To  Celebrate  the 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MONTEREY  JAZZ  FESTIVAL 


Sept.  20-21-22 


ALL  LABELS 
ALL  ARTISTS 


TWO  WEEKS 
SEPT.  6 thru  22 


JAZZ 


List  5.79 


imports 
List  6.79 
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McCoy  QO 

Tyner  ^ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIME 


ARMY 


(0ntinued  from  page  3 

,U,erS"pSoB  Bleys'  Mexican- .Amerl 
lroeS'Z  gentle  with  them;  for  the  arm 


***!£  ?arge  number  of  enlisted 
^ 3T,Sng  to  minority  groups-Ne- 


froeS,Rp  gentle  with  them;  for  the  army 
c*“s-  fin. « some"  opportunity  where 

bJS  ^ fell  m the* outside"  didn’t.  You'll 
tbeS0C,f>D  many  Ill-educated  southern 
rinks-  ™y 

H?cintK'1,:  a light  blue  “ rope”  at  the 

IN  or  brass  with  crossed  rifles 
jh  mr  or  lapels.  Also  the  Combat 
on  collar  „ JV  above  shirt  pocket. 

“""S  WORKERS:  Look  at  .he 

C niamond  (finance).  Shield  (Adju- 
-BfJSSSb  Paperwork^  Two 

s.ss  m»an  a man  nas  just  finished 
training  and  hasn’t  reached  his  unit  of 

assignment  yet. 

The  two  "how  to  spot"  categories  are 
included  as  a reminder  that  not  everyone 
n he  army  is  an  infantryman;  in  fact, 
SnS  SOLDIERS  ARE  NOT  INFANTRY- 
MAN Most  Infantryman  do  not  want  to 
be  infantrymen.  The  army  says  it  takes 
seven  support  soldiers  to  put  one  combat 
trooper  in  the  field.  Here  are  some 
attitudes  you  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
different  branches. 

INFANTRY:  Hodge-podge.  Everything 
irom  grammar  school  drop-outs  toPhDs. 
Politics  of  every  stripe.  Army  Security 
agency  and  Army  Intelligence:  College 
drop-outs.  Fraternity  boys  who  didn’t 
sant  to  be  utter  peons. 

MILITARY  POLICE:  0). Volunteers. 
Bad  people,  (2).  Conscripts.  Confused 
people.  Some  hip. 

COOKS:  (1).  Lifers  with  big  bellies  and 
small  minds.  (2).  Draftees. 

CLERICAL  WORKERS:  One  year  of 
college  Plans  for  the  future,  and  for  the 
most  part  an  FTA  (Fuck  the  Army) 
attitude.  Those  who  took  an  extra  year 
to  stay  out  of  the  Infantry  are  bitter 
about  the  draftees  sitting  at  nearby  desks. 

THE  VIETNAM  VET:  Pissed  off. 

The  two  most  important  classifications 
In  the  enlisted  man’s  army  are  “US”  and 
'RA\  To  the  army  these  are  the  pre- 
flxes  on  a soldier's  service  number. 
To  the  soldier  each  designates  a way  of 
life.  The  “US”  never  does  anything  he 
Isn’t  told  at  least  twice.  He  gets  his 
tair  cut  in  the  military  style  only  when 
be  is  taken  to  the  barber  shop  under 
armed  guard.  A man  may  be  an  “RA" 
as  far  as  the  army  Is  concerned  and 
still  be  a *US"  to  his  buddies.  The  “US" 
thinks  “short”;  he  thinks  the  army 
'sucks"  and  “lifers”  eat  shit. 

“Lifers”  suck. 


variety,  and  Independent  motherfuckers. 
Their  Interjections  ranged  from  “bull- 
shit" to  “fuck  you,”  Intermingled  with  a 
few  derogatory  references  to  Trotsky- 
ists. The  open  mike  disclosed  the  smoke 
rings  of  a thousand  drop-out  minds  - 
“Free  Huey,"  “march  on  Oakland,"  “get 
a gun,”  “sign  this  petition."  The  gun  and 
petition  slogans  were  raised  by  the  same 
person. 

Ultimately,  the  grape  boycott  position 
won,  backed  by  the  ISC  and  assorted 
independents.  YSA,  PL,  SDS,  etc.,  backed 
“action  now(!)";  nevertheless,  making 
unsolicited  support  statements  at  the 
AFT  press  conference  the  following 
morning. 

The  AFT  target  was  Lee  Brothers 
Market  at  Grove  and  University.  When 
they  heard  the  pickets  were  coming,  they 
hastily  removed  all  grapes  from  their 
shelves,  so  the  radicals  changed  their 
picket  line  to  city  hall  at  the  last  minute. 

A lot  of  people  expected  mass  arrests 
if  they  picketed  city  hall  that  night.  Given 
the  constant  police  harassment  of  the 
Avenue  for  the  past  several  days,  and 
the  rumors  coming  down  from  various 
“liberal"  city  council  members,  the 
expectations  seemed  well-founded.  For 
the  several  days  preceedlng,  various 
attorneys  had  been  preparing  suits  to 
lift  the  ban  by  court  injunction.  First 
they  filed  in  the  wrong  courts,  the  su- 
perior couj-ts;  then  they  filed  in  the  right 
court,  the  Federal  district  court,  but 
according  to  some  sources,  cited  the 
wrong  statutes.  The  action  has  yet  to  be 
argued  legally. 

Much  to  everyone’s  surprise,  the  cops 
stayed  away  from  the  city  hall  demon- 
stration Friday  — even  when  illegal  sound 
equipment  was  used  on  the  city  hall  steps 
and  speakers  defied  the  police  to  arrest 
them.  Several  hundred  people  gathered 
for  the  demonstration  and  received  a 
dozen  different  leaflets.  The  speakers 
didn’t  say  anything  new.  A few  debates 
occurred  between  those  who  thought  the 
sole  reason  for  the  ban  was  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  city  council  to  get  rid  of 
street  people,  and  those  who  thought  It 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  political  action,  a 
distinction  the  city  council  probably 
didn't  make  and  couldn’t  conceive  of  or 
understand,  anyway. 

Saturday,  people  met  on  the  steps  of 
Sproul  Hall  to  decide  what  to  do  that 
night,  the  night  for  which  the  City  Coun- 
cil had  revoked  permission  to  close  the 
Avenue.  At  that  time  they  called  for  a 
massive  picket  of  the  city  council  meet- 
ing, with  undetermined  action  to  follow. 


Dlelc  Johnson 

Homeowner’s  Insurance 
845-3941  


Police  State 


continued  from  page  5 
semblles  could  not  be  enforced  due  to  a 
hw  which  separated  public  school  pro- 
perty from  city  control.  The  first  speak- 
er was  John  Romer  from  SDS  (read  PL). 
SDS  supported  black  rebellion,  Colum- 
bia, and  action  now(!),  “march  on  city 
lull.'  The  second  speaker  before  the 
open  mike  was  Mike  Urqhardt  of  ISC, 
speaking  for  mass  action  one  day  later, 
Md  endorsing  the  Idea  of  the  Grape 
boycott. 


During  the  presentations,  a certain 
group  of  people  kept  interrupting  - 
Motherfuckers,  Up  - Against  - the  - Wall 


called  you 


05  (^oj 

preach  |-li$  U^ord? 


Do  you  need  a license? 

We  Ordain  Worthy  Christians. 
Receive  your  Bachelors,  Mas- 
ters, or  Doctorate  NOW  thru 
our  “MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN."  For  free  information, 
write  to:  Calvary  Grace  Chris- 
tian Churches,  5150  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Suite  100,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  90036. 


NOW! 


Kenny  Rankin 

David  Steinberg 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 
L VALET  PARKING 599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 

SAK  frANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


Reaction 

• 

continued  from  page  5 

car  three  cops  stopped  me  & said  “that's 

two  times  around  the  block  for  you,  If  I 

see  you  again  I'll  arrest  you."  & the 

only  response  to  that  & shit  much  worse 

like  beating  people,  was  to  picket  Lee 

Brothers. 

Well,  I’m  sort  of  confused  when  “revo- 
lutionary" groups  like  PL  &\'SA&SDS's 
only  response  is  calling  for  non- violent 
peaceful  picketing  in  support  of  some- 
thing Hubert  Humphrey  believes  in.  This 
is  1968.  If  non-violence  works  I’d  like 
Martin  Luther  King  to  be  on  that  picket 
line,  but  they  offed  him.  The  political 
groups  composed  primarily  of  students 
& teaching  assistants  seem  to  have  sold 
out  their  brothers  on  the  avenue.  At  the 
meeting  they  were  saying  things  like 
“we’ve  got  to  get  the  working  class  away 
from  Wallace."  Dig  it  baby,  there’s  po- 
larization going  on  in  tills  country  & we’ ve 
got  to  stick  with  the  people  who  want 
liberation,  not  try  to  appease  the  Fas- 


Frlday  Lee  Brothers  decided  they 
didn’t  dig  sour  grapes  & got  rid  of  them 
& said  they  wouldn’t  stock  any  more.  The 
picket  line  was  moved  to  City  Hall  where 
speaker  after  speaker  got  up  & told  his 
name  & the  initials  he  most  closely 
identified  with,  Invited  arrest  & claimed 
this  was  a great  victory  to  be  able  to 
picket  & speak.  Not  true.  The  F ree  Speech 

Movement  four  years  ago  supposedly  won 

that  right,  & treading  water  is  not  a vic- 
tory. The  victory  was  at  Lee  Brothers  & 
the  fact  that  500  people  showed  up  In  spite 
of  the  constitutional  suspensions,  not  that 
the  police  didn’t  kill  us  for  picketing. 
Though  they  did  manage  to  steal  the  sound 
system  from  the  “militants." 

Saturday  there  was  another  mass 
meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  show 
up  at  the  next  city  council  meeting  (on 
T uesday)  & press  for  several  demands, 
among  them:  suspension  of  the  ban,  am- 
nesty on  all  arrests,  a mall  on  Telegraph, 
disarm  the  cops,  etc.  I wandered  away 
to  talk  to  a few  friends  about  how  we  could 
free  ourselves  & discovered  that  I was 
basically  a reactionary:  all  this  govern- 
ment has  got  to  go! 


cists. 


complete 
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Vision  . 

contact  lens  service 

aeneral  viiion  care — qlaucome  checkup 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 

3031  Telegraph  Ave.  Suite  230 

Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 
Near  Alta  Batei  HoJpital.  649  2202 
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Thru  Wednesday,  Sept.  11: 
Humphrey  Bogart  Double-bill 
“BROTHER  ORCHID"  (6:30,  9:25) 
with  Edward  G.  Robinson 
& “THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST” 

(8,  10:55)  with  Bette  Davis, 

Leslie  Howard 


1 


Thursday  thru  Sunday,  Sept.  12-15: 
Erich  Von  Stroheim  In 
“THE  LOST  SQUADRON"  (6:30,  9;30) 
BILLY  WILDER  CLASSIC  (7:45,  10:45) 
with  Gloria  Swanson,  William  Holden 


($1.25) 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


848-8650 


a»«r  UNIVERSITY  needs- 

-^TEACHERS*- 


SURVIVAL,  LANGUAGES,  REVOLUTION, 
MECHANICS,  ARTS  & CRAFTS  COURSES, 
UNUSUAL  ACADEMIC  PRESENTATIONS 
(whatever  yr  little  heart  desires) 

call  or  come  in  for  more  information 

1703  Grove  St 841-6794 

between  2 & 6 pm 
in  Beautious  Berkeley 


HEW  OJUfAHS  HOUSE 

WED  THUnSTI&l?.-  CURLY 
COOKE'S  HURDY  CURDY  BAND 
FBI -SAT-13&14- O'UEEN  LIL.Y  SOAP- 
JEFFREY  STEVENS 

1505  SAN  PABlOflVE-  BER.KELY 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 

/ 


I Burroughs  Weissiu-r  HeaiTi  Wt-avoi  Bla/i-k  .Solomon  Ferlinghetti  Schncck  1 urnlval 
Sanders  Hum  ke  l’elieu  Herman  Joulfroj  Muslill  Kaufman  McClure  Dusenliery  ttrodey 
Pommy- Y».ga  NUBs'CKlUL  NOW;  $3.50  one  year  SO. 50  two  years,  1562  Grant,  S.F 
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n SEPTEMBER  11 

POETRY:  Dan  Moorhead  4 Cary  Clach, 
I/Thou,  1730  Haight,  8:30  pm,  50f,  366- 
9300 

EILM:  Experimental  by  Bartel,  Well- 
ington, Williams,  Fobrlcant,  2003  Ban- 
croft, Blcly,  8 pm,  31,  843-1031 
| • ILM:  Brakhage' s "Window  Water  Baby 
Moving,*  271  Downey,  8;30  pm,  $2, 
i Pons  Semal  Freedom  League,  031-0310 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS:  W/Certa  Ross 

7^9:36  pm,  6M.S921 

NEWSREEL  BENEFIT:  Cuban  films,  pot- 
lucx,  imormallon  exchange,  music,  8 pm, 
Free  Samaritan  Community,  1292Potro- 
ro  (nr  25th) 

GESTALT  SENSIVITY:  Croup  verbal- 
nonverbal  enrounlor,  8 p.u,  52.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Clnsses  by  Shiva  ram,  0 
pm,  32,  studenls  31.50.  75.'  : 17.  048- 

1489 

{?RA*[.EI  pAb'CE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
van  Ness,  special  student  rates.  431- 
6200  ’ 
ENCOUNTER  CROUP:  Openings  for  now 
memoors,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 
35,  849-0854 

f0LK  DANCE:  Led  by  Cary  Kirschnor, 
Jswlsn  community  Ccntor, 3200Callfor- 
nla,  8 pm,  340-0040 

FIGURE  DRAWLVC-  2178  Bush, SkHI  Bag 
Co-op,  75f,  7 pm,  921-9700 
COFFEE  4 CONVERSATION.  In  Bkly, 

'or  singles  over  30,  51,  525-0457  W&W 
Guild 

SEANCE:  W/IvanSt.  John,  director, Cen- 
ter for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey 
9 pm,  001-2799 

SEMINAR:  Catochlsm  4 philosophy  of 
35M  Srn*  California,  9 pm,  SK  2- 


LICHT- SOUND  DIMENSION:  tacn  snow 
different,  music  4 liquid  projections  by 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkes,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  4 10:30 
pm,  52,  students  31.50,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/Ivan  St. 
John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical  Re- 
search 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 

Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 

AUDIUM;  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 

Ave.,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  32 

FOLK  DANCING:  International,  lnstruc- 

tlon  A dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 

Ness,  431-6200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion 

£iTimOiiy 


SEPTEMBER  12 

FORUM:  "Women,  the  Second  Sex?"  920 
6:30  pm'  «*.  Wns 
sexual  Freedom  Loague,  65*1-0316 
ANTON  LAVEV?  Lectures  on  Ritual  Ma- 
gle,  charms,  Incantations,  spells,  love 

st&tisoa6'14  Ca"fornl‘-  9 pm- 

Elti):  Uoeart  In  "Big  Sleep"  A "Trea- 
010  Sl0rra  Madre,"  Fether's 
SI  861CM9ia'  4-110  ’ 18,hSl"  6:30  Pm. 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  4 PAINTIKr-  a|| 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic  or 
abstract,  7. 10pm,  Pacific  Ills.,  922-0843 
Cubu  documentaries,  benefit 
f,e»srco'.  "CantarPor  Vietnam." -Hanoi 
* "Columbia  Cuorrlllas,"  A “Che  • 
51,  8:30  pm,  Canyon  Cinematheque.  In- 
tersection, 750  Union 

Electronic  music,  light  show, 
DRAMA  *vc->  $2'  387-5C30,  8:30  pm 
SS**?IA:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Forest 
Meadows,  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  52  50 
up  students  31.50,  450-1490,  8:30  pm 

^EXUAL  FRFFiwvt  ■>■»„'.  p" 

03I0UmVC"  J*  Ukly'  8:36  P".  6M- 
by,n,orp"w** 


SEPTEMBER  14 

BELLY-DANCING:  W/Janl]a,340Prcsl- 
dlo,  4-0  pm,  S3  , 237-6307 
Sin  U IT  A LI/  V TION  4 PERSONAL 
GROWTH:  1-2:30  pm,  Explorations  In- 
stltute,  1711-A  Grove  SL,  Bkly,  S10  for 
the  series,  548-1004 
PHENOMENOLOGY  4 SELF  DISCOV- 
ERY: 1-2:30  pm,  Explorations  Institute, 
1711-A  Grove  SL,  Bkly,  315  for  the 
series,  548-1004 

f 1EEMORE  WEST:  Big  Brother  and  the 
Holding  Co.,  Santana,  Chicago  Transit 
Authority,  Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  33 
FILM:  w.C.  Fields  -My  Little  Chicka- 
dee/ "Mississippi,"  7:15,  9:45,  552- 
1200,  1503  Page  St,,  (nr  Ashbury) 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  31.50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian,  btw  15th  4 10th  off  Mission,  9pm 
JAZZ:  La  Vnl's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25f 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  4 liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  8:30  4 10:30  pm,  52 
students  31.50,  474-2425 
PLAY':  Antony  A Cleopatra,  Marin 
Shakespeare  Festival,  Forest  Meadows 
Theater,  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  52  50 
up,  studenls  31.50,  456-1490,  8:30  pm 
HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  9 
1489 S‘U<lentS  S1M>  752-7247,  648- 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12*  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  4 Scott,  52 
I2HR:  Of  Fort  Point,  under  the  Golden 
Gale  Bridge,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 


DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
tulld,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  31.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dance, 
427  So.  Van  Ness.  8 pm,  431-6200 
MEDIUMSH1P:  Class  w/lvan  SL  John, 
138  Downey,  8:30  pm,  661-2799 
JAZZ:  Vlblst  Gary  Burton  A his  new 
quartel,  the  Trident,  558  Bridgeway, 
Sausollto,  332-1334 

CONTINUOUS—— 

MARIN  ENCOUNTER:  Group  forming, 
383-1100 

ACTING-STAGE  CRAFT:  Classes  w/ 
Lloyd  Bennett,  foes  flexible,  752-8093, 
440  Arguello 

DANCERS  WORKSHOP:  Modern  4 ex- 
perimental dance,  classes  begin  Spt.  16, 
321  Dlvdsadero 

INSIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY:  Classes  4 
workshops  In  creative  photography,  2982 
A Clay  SL,  335-575,  classes  limited, 
starts  Oct.  7th,  921-3053 
CLASSES:  Filmmaking,  sllversmlthlng, 
psychodrama,  music,  meditation,  cook- 
ing, more,  Heliotrope  Free  University. 
626-2368,  868-0891 

PEOPLE  NEEDED;  To  organize  courses 
for  the  Experimental  College,  SF  Stale 
469-1268 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Lectures  4 courses, 
enlarging  4 printing,  Mon-Frl,  3:30- 
11  pm,  Sat,  10-5:30  pm,  Sun,  12-5:30, 
Recreation  Arts  Bldg.,  50  Scott,  558- 
4346,  after  3 pm 


fUk  «*Ay 


SEPTEMBER  13 

MIME  TROUPE:  Last  week  of  the  park 
season,  "Patelln,"  St.  Mary's  Sq  noon 
WHAT  IS  BLACK  POWER:  Lecture  on 
black  power  4 the  Panthers,  7;30  pm 
Roosevelt  Jr.  High,  460  Arguello,  spons’ 
Richmond  District  PFP 
GLASS:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  - Clash 
and  Conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School 
Adult  Education  Program  and  SF  JCC 
3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tse  Tung 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market)  8 pm 
CLASS;  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55 
Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market),  10  pm 
to  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 


SwwAflV 


SEPTEMBER  15 

BELL)  -DANCING:  Women  only,  begln- 
al  o pm,  experienced  at  7 pm,  w/ 
Alda,  classos  Umlted  lo  20  dancers.  427 
So.  Van  Ness,  431-6200 
F1.LLMORE  WESI:  Big  Brother  4 the 
H°  ding  co.,  Santana,  Chicago  Transit 

FH  M //>  ,lkJl  4 Nes3'  9 prn'  W 

MLM:  Film  Just  smuggled  from  Mexico 
on  recent  student  riots,  plus  Cuban  docu- 
rnenUrles  "CantarPor  Vietnam,"  "Hanoi 
u,  "Columbian  Guerrillas,"  "Che" 
,llm  * MUl-ln,"  Newsreel 
benefit,  8:30  pm,  New  Committee,  836 
Montgomery,  31.50 

LIGHT-SOUND  r>IMFNcir.v.  Each  show 


' S.BkS  Can'1,U'  Eu‘"d  fellf  ZS'C  .t  ‘1^Np-Joch.lSohn0s': 

1 1 b" 1 h rcis  ,rom  ^ 8i3°  pm‘ * s,uden,s  $1-50' 44 

08«'  Sh’  1:30  pm'  SI-5°.  PUR  °F  FORT  Under  the  Col- 

CTssDAsNpeCc1:,Cl^-  8 pm'  « *>•  ^v^v.  Srouprer^.7 

6200  ' ra'ea'  431-  813- 2455') Bkly)"'  $2-5°'  8M* 

brIn«  yows.  8mm, 
SIpTof  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm.  50f 
*:p*  Fields  "My  Little  Chlcka- 


1 6200 

Openings  for  new 


SEPTEMBER  11 

FILM  GROUP:  Organizing  meeting,  w/ 
Carl  McKlssIck,  SF  Museum  of  Art.  rm 
319,  8 pm,  626-1765 
AUDITIONS:  Tenors  4 basses,  Oakland 
Symphony  Chorus,  7 pm,  452-1381,  444- 
3531 

KRISHNA  CONSCIOUSNESS:  Lecture 
ebams,  music,  601 6 Claremont,  Oakland 
7:30  pm,  653-6653,  605-2909 
CASTING:  God's  Eye  Theater,  premiere 
producUon  of  radical  play  by  Robinson 
AU  Saint's  Church,  1350  Waller.  9*15 
pm,  431-9920 

MIME  TROUPE:  Las!  week  of  the  park 
season,  “Farce  of  Patelln,"  St.  Marys 
square,  noon 

WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASSFS-  Every 
week,  7:30  pm,  825  Hayes,  spons  Nelgh- 
r'lS??  UpU  Assistance  Foundation 
iLAMIiS:  GO,  risk,  chess,  more,  spons 
Creative  Communications  r . ,i  _ 35th 
Ave.,  7:30  pm.  337'-5999 
CLASS:  Revolutionary’ theory,  evo  -V,  . 
Ju’y  31  - Sept  18,  644  Oak  St.,  Worker's* 
League,  626-7019,  8 pm 
£OE2NY:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 
pm,  752-6710  ’ 

BE-fAynSG;  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578,  also  antiques,  groov- 
les,  etc. 

— H LREE:  Ja“  worksh°P,  <73  Broad- 
»ay,  9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
CrahamTAn  saints  Church,  1350 WaUer 
8-10  pm,  863-9718  ' 

WORKSHOP;  Building  communes,  theo- 
r>.'.“d  practice  of  non-violent  living 
2023  Frl*d,“d-  Ro^r  Powelson 

0553  r’  ’ Bkly'  7:30  pm'  8«- 

THENOW  SOCIETY-  Meeting  to  discuss 

ESV*,  material, 

330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP,  outdoors  lot 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
So^*?®rn  He|eh>a.  2-5  pm,  mat- 

57T62U0r°rbr,DKyO,,rOWn'285- 


mr-ol^^TT^1  ,erm  begbu,  5. 

3S9in.2F,^c,s' 

AFRICAN 

^ -ocWy  Ch**. 

necllcut  st..  7-in  “ ,r'  1*Hiu* 
and  whites  P * opcn  '0  blacks 

SsS&Sifs. 

year-olds,  285-5768  ’ am'  »or  8-13 
S^^^ceC^mYiV«ra 

DRAFT  COUNcpf  .‘rii  ^ 2-??79,  5f; 

Ii8g^rataiers'rnu.J8”H^ 

Glass  In  techniques  ah  <■ 

nnL-_  QAinzHiNCi:  Civic  Center.  Church,  1350  Waller  3.5^'  , ^ 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things  BOHEMIAN  Hlsrrvuv.  r"n-  863.57, f 
to  do  and  share  KliuuJ,  All  saints  Churcl  iare  ■' 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others,  Vjr,u,Aug*  26*  853-97l8,  8 pm  “ft' 

* R?PER  SH°a':  Free  ,0  chtiarea  ' 

3-12,  parking  lot.  Strawberry 
Country  Village,  MUl'Valley  2 ,1  4 

P.ORTUGESF  F.nnc. 
wTAmandlo  Cabral,  8 -30-1  lot 
Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave.'  S 

-FREE  CONTINUOUS 

pVRiTIN'G  workshop.  Extenst^Zr 
Schulberg's  Frederick  Douglas  Hr.n^/ 
Watts  Writers  Workshop,  creative  4' 
•bg,  poetry,  prose  tv  scrkit-  ri  rt  ' 

^ S,F*  C°ntacl  Charles  Hamlllon  1“ 
Scenic  Rd.,  Fairfax  Calif  (41  rue. ' - :7 
N1CHEHEN  SHOSHU  Btir'n.H*  M 7:; J 
tores,  explanations,  nightly  ' ‘ 
620  Presidio,  nr.  CtOlforala  Pm'i 
SOMETHING  TO  vat  „r.  New  „„  1 

ieiT.  featuring. pamtingT  by  Janie"  ^ 
^ Zlckermin,  pottery  b;  i 

fn«.FreedT’  cajldlc!;  by  Anna  Cha?. 
lotto  von  der  Hude,  MWF  5.7 

J"5  Pm,  900  Masonic,  r-biry' 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  t ASSIST  A wr 

Man™  «.?:iy’,!,L0n|y'  383‘  JS'irtZFi 


: ; 1 1 oiiiers, 

Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 MacArthur 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE- TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY : Music,  poetry  4 more,  The 

Hearth,  Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  in  the 

morning,  1350-54  Waller 

GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Keristo.  545 

- 28th  St.,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718- 
paint-ln,  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint! 
2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  4 PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP- 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center 
Arkansas  4 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP- 

Beginning  new  season  ofclasseslnmlme 
stage  movement  41mprovlsaUons,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
FOLK  DANCING:  Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkly 
8-12  pm  ' 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
PAINTING  workshop-  Outdoors  lot 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Hts.,  2-5pm,  materials 
provided  or  bring  your  own,  285-5768 
621-0068 


SATjMAV 


SEPTEMBER  14 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Painting,  sculpture 
bring  materials,  362Capp,  1:30-3:30 pm 
647-8555 

MIME  TROUPE:  Last  week  of  park  per- 
formances, "Patelln,"  Washington  Sq. 
Park,  2 pm,  "Ruzzante,"  Lafayette  Park, 
2 pm 

BERKELEY  ARTS  FESTIVAL-  pr0v0 
Park,  between  Center  4 Grove.  10  am 
to  7 pm,  UN  1-1600 

PORTUGESE  FAnnc-  Aiso  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30-11  pm,  Peto’s 
Cofleehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave. 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton  7-30 
pm,  752-7247 

WI_NE- TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578  ’ 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Bellas  Artes'  1:30-3:30, 

647-8555 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 

10m?  W|eekl>'’  Fr1,  Sat’  Sun-  55  Col,on. 
10  pm  - 1 am  ’ 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  wnptrcur'r,. 
Beginning  new  season  of  classes  in  mime 
I,.?6  ‘5.°vemenl  4 improvisation,  Com-' 
7li,™£.T.tlCa,er'  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
r®®  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 

3-12,  parking  lot,  Strawberry  Town  4 
Country  Village,  Mill  Valley,  2 pm 


MARIN  SW  ITCH  BOAR  n.  24to, 
l.  ee  mJo  regarding  Jobs,  housing,  rae<U. 
cal  4 legal  aid,  Just  talk,  479.5350 
FREIGHT  4- SALVAGE  COrmar,.:,. 

u S‘c.  Poetry,  drama,  craft;.,  77I7T 
Iras  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  guiUr' 
S°mcthIng 

7'12pm'  M°“-Thurs,  7 pm  to  3 am,  F ri 
& Sat,  Sun,  2-12  pm.  1827  San  Pat!-  - 
blocks  no.  of  University,  Bkly  we  lii 
S&yfl'pm1"'  FrC<!  Churck'  231 6 Durani , 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly  bring 
bovv-l  4 spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon  :<-j! 
cept  Sunday) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F.D.  Maur- 
ice House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm  v- 
0410,  MO  1-1472  ’ 

DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl  9 am  - ’■  pm 
Saturday  9 am  - 3 pm,  SF  Stole  College’ 

Hut  D,  1600  Holloway,  469-1686 
FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commur-, 

1924  - 25th  St.,  640-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE-  F ree  Library,  draft  coun- 
sel, Four-o-nine  Hse.,  Ecumenical  min- 
ister In  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton 
dally  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 
2MOLCOUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft  iT 
Grove,  Bkly.  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 
HELP:  Free  info  on  housing,  crashpad-: 
free  services,  spons  Halgh!  Defense 
group,  Haight  4 Clayton,  5-10  pin 
BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL  Mon- Sal 
1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8766 
COMMITTEE-  Actors'  Workshop,  Frl, 
sat,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee  Theater  C22 
Broadway,  SF,  392-0807 


’IwURSOAV 


--j  aim  vauey,  2 pm 

dEALIUG 




AVALON  . SEPTEMBER  13 

A'AioN:  John  MaJ1)|1_  Black  Pearl 
IlghtsTy  Jerry  Abrams,  Suitor  A Van 

,5^,s,oek,oi•  M8‘ 

I ^PP3  '',yinllla  tudge,  Oakland  Coll 

SS3I.J  p"  a-  52 

I HLM:  8mm  4 Super  8,  bring  yours  F 8 terror  u John,  director,  Ccn- 

K.te°nPc,.F00d  J°y  M‘rke,‘ 8 BeMarch. 138  DouTley. 

4 «*  


rteids  "My  Little  Ctdcka- *•  **•  -n  jr  ances,  "Patelln--  \v7cHn-.  - rlorm- 

MoKdAV 


bT  zack  Thn-m^  ‘J®1  ac-monslraUon 
387-5999  WmPSOn'  1830  SUUtr'  8 
AUDITIONS-  Tenors  4 tosses  OaklmH 
symphony  Chorus,  7 pm,  452-1381,  444^ 


ISSUES- 


PiSSSli 


!*  jVI"  'MktouT  mlkeS • Frflghl  4 Salvage 

^oelStreet;  m"1  ™-L ^ *”  *“  P4bI°'  BUy‘ 


CHICK,  27,  into  own  thing,  reasonably 
Quiet/  vvants  private  room  with  space. 
Judy,  12  Carl  Street 

RIDE  WANTED  to  Seattle,  leave  anytime, 
snare  expenses.  Call  Sam,  681-0400. 

WANTED;  HONEST  WORK,  creatlvo  ser- 
vlce,  whatever.  16-20  hours,  weekends. 
Grad  student  at  State.  Call  Nancy,  387- 
0131 

JOB  WANTED.-  Preferably  Interesting 
and/or  around  groovy  people.  Full  or 
part  time.  No  crank  calls  please,  Bar- 
bara, 863-2350. 

CASTING  CHICK.  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 
attrac.,  to  star  In  8mm  flick  about  Grant 


Holding  co  ,ht' 

'VC  Helds  "My  Little  Chirk.. 


ggEwsffigwaa 

Tvaimv 


2-ti  pm,  362-9578 
•iAIGHT  DEFENSE-  c 

SMOKBm  m^UDe'  ” c°Hon,  8 puf°P  6 

^Hinc5idncra  FeUowshlp.  Hip- 

ASUC  Draft  Help  J0browmandstareePark'llam,brlnB  casting  CHICK.  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 

■£m“ Hau-  uc  ^ 042-i43i  BAkiywr9“ cen,er-  SSSfsis 

°^a-  wort  “0:  J,m'  474-4137 

app-^top;  cesui,’  ^^sssss^sssa 

C°  " ^—y  Aca:~  ^ W&'S  ^.5  R 

HIPP.E  LOVE  AND  PEACE  SVMi-  •:  . 

w i TR1-  °Pon  readlnr  Ho.-k  . ORGAN  courroT.  .....  0pm- lam  pendants,  direct  from  Halght-Asn  .r 

dlsL,  S.F  Free  list.  The  Great  Peacu 
Bag,  Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 


1 9 pm 

J^rrst.Bkl,'11-5  CaftU,J-  tuu,d  «*»r  C0">rlng  emotVo^7ta7rle^U0^Un- 
jl^DLKGR.vr.  CINEMA  I?.  ^ ‘I0"*1  ^IHute,  7:30- 10:30,  17il^G^*' 

.. . . 


THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM-  Carpcn- 
try,  painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing 4 hauling,  creative  maintenance  •- 
general  Invention,  527-4687. 


AUDITIONS-  Oakin-a  c 558-4268  , .vamionoon,  guuerai  tnvenuon,  527-4687. 

It.  PAINTING  wnm-cur,,.  "f-  Golden  Cate  Park.  565.  Pref. 


•^stiSsSas 


' bring  "■  provlded  or 


ployed  people.  661-9643 

ROOM  WANTED:  Staff  writer  seeks 
modest  room  in  Haight  or  Mission  dis- 
trict. Leave  Message  for  Joe  Kent  it 
863-7775 


s 
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HG  MOOT  III  MTU 


Buys  An 
Election 

(p.7) 


Detains 
An  Editor 

(p.2) 


u 


altimeter/ 

Virgo,  aug  22  - sept  22. 

Cryptical  Envelopment,  (anthem 
of  the  sun)  Pigs  heads  going 
for  15£  a pound  in  select  down- 
town Oakland  markets,  price  due 
to  rise  soon,  much  heavy  shit 
flying  in  from  the  skies,  a hot 
case  of  pineapples,  ounces  going 
for  a dime  or  more,  be  careful 
for  whom  you  score,  many  narcs  & 
plainclothes  pigs  around.  Bell 
telephone  increasing  its  illegal 
collaboration  with  the  forces  of 
evil,  beware.  Q:  when  will  they 
devaluate  the  pound.  A:  not  as 
long  as  the  man's  around,  the 
faster  we  go  the  rounder  we  get. 
N.R.O.T.C.  R.I.P. 

— the  grass  prophet 


I’d  Like 


to  Leave  Chicago  Once  Before  I Die” 


marvin  gar  son 

The  Express  Times  task  force  of  crack  journalists 
that  flew  off  to  Chicago  three  weeks  ago  still  hasn't 
gotten  back.  Lenny  Heller  disappeared  in  a cloud  of 
marijuana  smoke,  heading  East;  Todd  Gitlin  went  off 
in  several  directions  to  hobnob  with  old  SDS  friends 
and  launch  his  new  book;  I have  stayed  in  Chicago, 
going  to  court  every  few  days  and  looking  for  witnesses 
in  the  between-time,  watching  my  silly  little  case  grow 
until  it  absorbs  my  whole  life.  I would  like  to  leave  Chi- 
cago once  before  I die  - take  a trip  to  Evanston  or 
Glencoe,  some  nice  place  on  the  lake  - but  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrange. 


We  came  nere  as  Professionals,  dis- 
playing our  ties,  press  passes,  and  note- 
books. I was  going  to  work  for  the  dally 
newspaper  which  Ramparts  would  be  pub- 
lishing. They  were  going  to  reimburse 
me  for  my  airplane  fare.  I felt  I was 
worth  something. 

The  lG-page  daily  Ramparts  news- 

*2frJ 5hMnkK  down  10  3 four-Pager,  one 
side  of  which  was  supposed  to  go  up  as 

rut!?1  i^S  er-  But  the  make-up  was  too 
cute  and  Rampartsish  for  anyone  to  risk 
his  ass  putting  it  up  on  a wall.  The  second 
?“>■  dis.ribullon  m^r  SiT" 
llusioned  The  managing  editor,  working 
!"^e“r?S  onice  ln  middle  off 
Tifh*  SnG  S Um’  eot  Into  a furious  battle 
Mth  Ramparts  executives  Warren 

trSe,  and  D°Ueald  funner,  who  were 

ierv^iciT,  thJtlgS  by  *>hone  from  the 
very  tasteful  Ambassador  Hotel  The 

^P/LnM0r  C0Uld  0gure  ou‘  whether  It 
\vas  inside  or  outside  the  Convention.  It 
died  after  four  issues 

reLhaarc.been  P,aylne reporter  so  hard, 
i hT  d . C niy  own  vision  of  ‘Steps  of 

hat  tn  M°nH  311  010  ,Ime  ln  m>'  head, 
that  by  Monday  of  Convention  Week  i 

off  MCd  that  1 ^ no1  scen  a Ihing.  I 
caught  myself  asking  Establishment  re- 
porters what  was  going  on. 

So,  Tuesday  1 decided  to  get  into  iL  I 
Hhe  S,reet  without  ^he  tie  and 
jacket  and  greasy  kid  stuff  on  my  hair 
with  two  dollars  in  my  pocket.  That  night’ 

at  the  corner  of  North  and  Wells  (Chicago 

of  Haight  and  Ashbury),  fS 

^f^hh«CK0P^n  016  head  from  the  friendly 
"f)gh^rh°od  policeman  who  usually 
patrols  that  corner.  I fell  to  the  ground 
and  curled  up  to  die.  The  cop  threw  me 
up  against  a wall,  frisked  me  stuck  r,„ 
PAGE  2 J 


in  my  ribs,  threatened  to  kill  me  if  I 
moved,  clubbed  me  on  the  calf,  and 
dragged  me  to  the  curb  to  wait  for  a 
squad  car.  I had  gotten  into  it.  I still 
haven't  gotten  out. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  ended,  our 
task  force  sank  into  a paralyzing  leth- 
argy.  Lenny  and  Todd  got  nothing  written 
for  the  next  issue  of  the  Express  Times- 
and  1,  with  my  back  up  against  the  dead- 
line, wrote  ln  one  night  the  strange  piece 

“ f k.U  2Ver  But  the  Sh°0“nfT  and  sent 
it  right  off  without  being  able  to  re-read 
it  Looking  it  over  later,  I regret  the 
references  to  "stage  ketchup-  and  “card- 
board"; the  demonstrations  were  In  fact 
?Jdt  irrier  a!!d  less  camera-conscious 

than  I had  made  them  out  to  be.  And  the 
tiUe  was  wrong,  for  in  fact  police  did 
shoot,  and  not  always  into  the  air. 

Chicago  after  the  convention  was  a 
little  like  Selma  after  the  march.  Every 
day  the  press  “revealed"  new  facts  or 
authoritative  rumors  (e.g.,  “a  plan  to 
murder  a young  female  supporter  of 
Senator  McCarthy  and  blame  it  on  the 
police")  showing  how  a Yipple  conspiracy 
had  provoked  the  police  into  appearing  to 
overreact.  All  four  Chicago  newspapers 
came  to  Daley's  rescue  - theconserva- 
ive  American,  the  liberal  Sun-Times 
the  prestigious  News,  and  the  bizarro 
Tribune.  The  News,  (which  is  a kind  of 
thin  New  1 ork  Times  read  bv  a kind  of 
thin  intelligentsia)  reprinted  the  ftUltext 
of  Mayor  Daley's  “report"  ln  a special 
pull-out  section  which  you  were  urged  to 
mail  to  your  out-of-town  friends.  It  was 
not  Mayor  Daley’s  report  to  his  constitu- 
ZrV'ZT-  “ was  Chicago’s  answer  lo 


Chicagoans  are  sensitive  and  defen- 
sive, like  Southerners.  We’  re  just  a bunch 
of  dumb  hicks,  some  of  them  mumble, 
just  a bunch  of  rubes.  Others  give  them 
dirty  looks  and  say,  Oh  yeah? 

The  national  newsmedla,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  make  the  rest  of  America  look 
better,  insisted  that  Chicago  was  some 
special  nightmare.  My  gracious,  said 
people  in  Boston  and  Atlanta  and  San 
Diego,  aren’t  we  glad  we  don't  live  in  a 
place  where  such  nasty  things  could  hap- 
pen. It  was  the  Selma  game  moved  North. 

In^fact,  Chicago  is  no  more  a police 
state  than  any  other  American  city.  The 
police  here  get  brutal,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  19th  Century  brutality,  a lot  less  scary 
than  the  21st  Century  brutality  of  the  San 
Francisco  Tactical  Squad. 

The  police  don't  run  this  town  at  all; 
but  Mayor  Daley  does,  more  so  than  ever 
since  the  convention.  The  press,  which 
had  been  showing  signs  of  independence, 
suddenly  snapped  shut.  There  was  no  de- 
bate. The  only  dissident  voices  were 
those  of  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist 
Mike  Royko,  and  the  Rogers  Park  Com- 
mittee for  Independent  Political  Action, 
which  managed  to  hold  a couple  of  street 
rallies  (no  sound  equipment)  in  a North 
Side  Jewish  neighborhood. 

Lincoln  Park  IRA  (Involved  Residents 
Association),  a group  of  liberal  profes- 
slonals  and  arty  people  which  grew  out 
of  the  riots,  did  nothing  more  In  its  first 
two  weeks  of  existence  than  elect  officers 

nnriop0  6 “f®1*  a name-  CWcago's  only 
underground  paper,  The  Seed,  has  not  put 
out  an  issue  since  the  convention.  But  the 
reporters  and  photographers  who  got 
beaten  up  and  then  discovered  that  their 
papers  would  back  them  up  are 
in  a bitter,  radical  mood.  And  apparently 


they  are  organized.  So  seeds  have 
sown, 

Chicago  has  been  growing  on  me 
place  has  kept  Its  structure  and  ch 
ter , especially  the  downtown,  whicl 
more  beautiful  each  time  you  look 
It  may  suffer  from  tuberculosis, 
has  escaped  cancer. 

The  Chicago  police  force  Is  aql 
rather  ordinary  now,  since  Orlande 
son  came  out  from  Berkeley  to  ch 
up  after  the  fantastic  revelatlonsof; 
dais  — an  entire  police  precinct  oper 
as  a burglary  ring.  Nor  Is  the  corn 
so  extraordinary.  A lawyer  whos 
know  - he  became  a headline  flgurt 
years  ago  through  his  outrageous  l 
ery,  which  included  handing  money 
in  the  courtroom  itself  — tells  me 
fixing  cases  is  harder  ln  Chicago  tt 
any  other  city  he  knows. 

What  distinguishes  Chicago  is  The 
dicate,  which  does  for  the  town 
major  league  baseball  was  suppos 
do  for  Oakland.  The  Syndicate  is  pi 
the  Establishment  - Big  Crime  rlgl 
there  with  Big  Labor,  Big  Buslnes: 
Big  Government,  all  working togeth 
a brighter  future.  It  Is  Chicago’ s not 
commoners  can  raise  their  on nsta 
affecting  to  be  close  to  or  know  led; 
about  the  Syndicate. 

Chicago  also  boasts  the  world's  big 
and  most  glamorous  street  gan~ 
Blackstone  Rangers,  who,  accordi< 
universal  folk  gossip,  would  have  t 
out  the  entire  Chicago  police  force 
ago  if  they  weren’t  being  paid  oil  b 
city  to  keep  the  South  Side  quiet. 
Blacksto.ie  Rangers  are  the  only  : 
revolution  black-power  group  to 
achieved  any  success;  they  have  di 
the  Syndicate  out  of  the  South  Side 
continued  on  page  17 
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Unseating 
the  Daley 
Machine 


tile  di  salvo 

iirAGO  m.  (LNS)  - Right  before  the 
lice  charged  the  crowd  outside  the  Con- 
Hilton  Wednesday,  August  28, 1 was 
in  the  street  comfortably 
against  two  silk-  suited  delegates 
h silvering  hair  who  with  a mixture  of 
llrrassment  and  enthusiasm  were 
Sine  “Fuck  Dick  Daley."  A much 
' ed  news  media  sympathetically  if 
Semlstlcally  transmitted  the  cry  as 
rMipy  Must  Go"  and  by  the  end  of  the 
were  predicting  the  downfall  of 
lr  Democrat,"  the  most  powerful 
illtlcal  boss  In  the  US. 

Chicagoans  were  more  skeptical.  They 
.cept  their  Mayor  fatalistically  as 
slans  accept  the  monsoons.  Two  black 
aids  clearing  up  convention  literature 
m abandoned  McCarthy  suite  at  the 
Ismark  sighed  - Hell  no,  they  ain't  never 
■octm  get  rid  of  him.  He's  a big  crap 
hooter!  and  he  does  them  just  right." 
id  sure  enough  the  Chicago  papers 
ere  already  running  horror  stories  of 
11  wing  conspiracies  and  assassination 
ots  to  whitewash  Daley's  “security 
easures."  Humphrey  and  Muskie  were 
ready  putting  the  party  solidly  behind 
x Mayor. 

Realizing  that  publicity  alone  will  not 
take  the  Daley  machine,  a long  silent 
position  has  begun  to  formulate  pollti- 
sl  strategy  to  wrest  power  from  the 
ljyor.  Immediately  after  the  convention 
nere  was  talk  of  a recall  campaign.  Poli- 
cal  realists  point  out,  however,  that  not 
nly  would  such  a petition  require  700,000 
matures,  it  would  have  to  be  validated 
cd  accepted  by  the  Daley  machine  and 
ould  undoubtably  die  in  their  files. 
The  United  Black  Voters  of  the  South 
de  have  therefore  called  for  a complete 
ijcott  of  the  '68  elections  as  a means 
breaking  Daley’s  power.  According  to 
eter  Stoddard,  head  of  a group  called 
/bite  Friends  of  the  BUV,  Daley's  power 
;sts  entirely  on  his  ability  to  deliver 
le  vote.  In  1960  Kennedy  took  Chicago 
iy  only  9,000  votes,  giving  him  Illinois 
d therefore  the  Presidency.  Since  con- 
ol  of  the  Chicago  vote  can  swing  a 
itional  election  Daley  has  unsurpassed 
lower.  The  hitch  is  that  350,000  of  Chi- 
sago's voters  are  black,  and  they  have 
rovided  Daley's  largest  majorities.  In 
last  campaign  Daley  got  90%  of  the 
lack  vote.  If  only  half  the  black  voters 
oycotted  the  Democrats  would  lose  Chi- 
go.  In  this  case  this  would  involve  not 
dy  the  electoral  vote  but  such  local 
flices  as  Clerk  of  the  County  Court, 
;°unty  Coroner,  and  State’s  Attorney, 
'hese  seemingly  trivial  posts  carry  with 
hem  hundreds  of  patronage  posts  which 


Standing  room  only  inside  and  a wall  of  people  standing  outside.  Janis  Joplin  gave 
her  last  San  Francisco  performance  with  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Company 
Saturday  night  at  Fillmore  West.  There  was  at  least  one  known  injury, 
photo  by  Jeff  blankfort. 


insure  Daley's  power  in  the  city. 

This  patronage  machine  now  makes  it 
Impossible  for  Republicans  or  Indepen- 
dants to  challenge  Daley  by  an  electoral 
race.  According  to  Stoddard,  you  could 
be  certain  that  75%,  of  the  population  was 
against  Daley  but  the  votes  would  all  be 
Democrat  when  the  polls  closed.  A voter 
approaches  a precinct  where  all  signs  for 
the  opposition  have  been  removed.  (If 
they  can  get  signs  made;  during  the  con- 
vention Chicago  printers  refused  to  make 
anti-war  posters.)  The  voter  then  meets 
the  hordes  of  precinct  workers  who  in- 
evitably include  his  boss,  his  shop  stew- 
ard, a local  policeman  who  mentions 
some  minor  irregularity  about  his  gar- 
bage cans,  his  kids'  behavior,  “nothing 
serious,  mind  you,"  or  a welfare  official 


Berkeley  - Alive  &Well 


syne  collins 

The  Newton  verdict  didn’t  exactly  out- 
age the  radical  or  street  community  of 
«rk  ;lfty.  If  anything,  the  atmosphere  it 
evoked  was  anticlimactic.  Unable  to 
rgamze  a march  anyway,  the  radicals 
*cided  they  were  “keeping  cool,"  and 
teach-in  Thursday  on  the  Newton 

erdict. 

Speakers  emphasized  the  need  for  re- 
utlon,  and  the  need  for  cooling  it;  one 

. Porter  emphasized  his  confusion  about 
- verdict,  another,  black,  his  outrage. 
°us  speakers  emphasized  the  need 
a movement,  and  whenever 
' ‘d,  various  anti-political  radicals 
oared  out:  “Do  it!" 

was  all  over,  and  the  crowd  of 
300  was  about  gone,  someone 
a ped  3 (*eac*  pi*»  out  a nearby  gar- 
A?ca"-  and  a few  people  enjoyed  them- 
es  kicking  the  pig  - “roughing  it." 
• nday  someone  did  “Do  it!"  - to  the 
E“P“s  R°TC  building,  but  didn't  do  a 
a Vj"rouf>h  Job.  Since  then  the  Avenue 
been  pretty  quiet,  perhaps  because 


“It"  was  “Done." 

Saturday  the  city  manager  ordered 
Alameda  County  Sheriffs  to  patrol  the 
Avenue  with  the  Berkeley  police.  He  an- 
nounced that  this  had  greatly  cut  down 
the  number  of  people  on  the  Avenue,  and 
hence  the  “case  load"  of  Animal  Farm’s 
social  workers. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  about  6,000  peo- 
ple wandered  through  the  Berkeley  Art 
Festival  at  Provo  Park,  thereby  leaving 
the  Avenue  to  the  police  and  city  officials, 
who  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  convert 
Telegraph  to  a one-way  street,  north- 
bound. The  Avenue  is  now  safer  for  jay- 
walking. 

Much  of  the  art  at  the  Berkeley  Art 
Festival  was  imperialist— it  didn't  come 
from  Berkeley.  It  wasn’t  good  anyway, 
and  no  one  protested. 

Monday,  City  Manager  Hanley  looked 
upon  his  work  and  saw  that  it  was  good. 
The  sun  rose,  the  sun  set,  another  day  in 
Berkeley. 
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who  mentions  his  case  is  up  for  investi- 
gation. He  sees  no  Republicans.  Even  the 
supposedly  bi-partisan  election  judges 
are  Daley  people.  They  first  will  suggest 
that  his  name  is  not  on  the  rolls,  then 
when  as  a privilege  they  allow  him  to  vote, 
they'll  mark  the  number  of  his  ballot  next 
to  his  name,  while  he  fearfully  enters  the 
booth  and  in  desperation  votes  as  he  is 
told.  These  practices  were  verified  by 
numerous  community  organizers,  afraid 
to  be  quoted,  who  also  accused  Daley  of 
such  overt  abuses  as  padding  the  roles, 
buying  votes,  allowing  unregistered  peo- 
ple to  vote  several  times  in  the  names 
of  men  dead  twenty  years. 

Until  this  Daley  machine  is  broken 
there  can  be  no  free  elections  in  Chicago 
according  to  Stoddard.  This  illegitimate 
control  has  prevented  any  significant  op- 
position from  emerging  till  now.  People 
are  so  afraid  that  even  a community 
leader  like  Arthur  Brazier  of  the  influen- 
tial Woodlawn  Organization  of  the  Black 
South  Side  will  instruct  his  workers  to 
never  criticize  Daley  directly.  Stoddard 
hopes  that  the  exposure  of  Daley  at  the 
convention  will  give  new  strength  to  his 
black  opposition.  Black  people  who  saw 
him  on  TV  surrounded  on  the  floor 
by  white  cronies,  supported  in  the  gal- 
leries by  white  racists  and  on  the  floor 
by  Southern  segregationists  will  now  be 
able  to  see  that  the  piddling  amount  of 
Jobs  and  power  they  receive  for  turning 
their  votes  over  to  Daley  is  a trifling 
return. 

Media  to  the  contrary,  Daley  is  not 
yet  dead.  He  has  survived  and  destroyed 
his  opposition  before.  The  civil  rights 
movement  in  Chicago  was  dissolved  in 
his  courts  two  years  ago;  the  community 
organizations  capitulated  as  Daley  drew 
all  federal  financing  into  the  hands  of  his 
machine.  The  hope  that  remains  to  the 
remnant  which  survives  is  that  Daley’s 
brutal  tactics  last  week  built  a new  al- 
liance against  him.  Stoddard  invites 
irate  radicals,  liberals,  hippies  inter- 
ested in  supporting  the  black  boycott  to 
contact  him  at  the  1st  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hyde  Park. 


Tactical 
Squad  & 

Irish  mafia 


rlc  hyland 

When  Mayor  “Benito"  Alioto  was  out  of 
the  City  last  month,  he  used  one  of  his 
political  minions  to  smoke-screen  a 
move  for  personal  control  of  the  opera- 
tional executive  level  within  the  police 
department.  A member  of  Benito’s  family 
explained  it  to  me  this  way:  “When  my 
uncle  got  elected  last  November  he 
thought  he  needed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contacts  he  had  built  up  within  the 
department  over  the  years.  He  knew  he 
could  cause  a split  in  the  “Irish  Mafia" 
that  controlled  the  cops  because  he  had 
several  good  friends,  from  college  and 
all,  who  were  on  his  side,  but  what  he  had 
to  do  was  create  a public  climate  within 
the  department  that  would  be  favorable 
to  him.  So  he  gave  the  go- ahead  to  Cahill 
both  to  stay  on  as  Chief,  and  to  remake 
the  Tactical  Squad  into  the  kind  of  a thing 
the  other  cops  would  really  dig.  This 
would  not  only  give  him  a good  entree 
to  the  cops  but  would  solidify  the  Repub- 
licans and  right-wingers  in  the  City  be- 
hind him  as  Mayor." 

“Then,"  my  informant  continued, 
‘after  months  of  publicly  being  behind 
the  cops,  he  tried  to  split  the  Irish 
Mafia,  as  he  calls  it,  by  having  Terry 
Francois  demand  Cahill  be  ousted  and 
the  head  to  intelligence  and  special  ser- 
vices be  replaced  by  his  old  college 
buddy,  Ed  Nevin,  whose  son  drives 
Uncle  around." 

I asked  one  of  the  so-called  “Irish 
Mafia"  about  the  nature  of  Alioto1  s move 
as  he  saw  it. 

“I’m  frankly  confused  by  it,"  this  high- 
level  veteran  told  me.  “I  have  never 
played  the  political  game  in  the  depart- 
ment and  I sure  as  hell  have  never  played 
it  outside  the  department.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  about  ten  years  that  politics  has 
been  pushed  into  the  department  and  I 
don’t  understand  why." 

Alioto' s quick  rise  nationally  shows  he 
was  ahead  of  the  game.  The  Tac  Squad 
used  to  be  a regular  police  unit  which 
operated  against  muggers,  etc.  Then 
during  the  Auto  Row  and  Sheraton  Palace 
demonstrations,  the  unit  was  augmented 
on  a hand-picked  basis  specifically  to 
avoid  charges  of  brutality  by  the  police 
in  the  course  of  anticipated  mass  arrests. 

At  that  time  they  were  commanded  by  the 
same  man,  Sgt.  Ed  Eptlng,  and  they  did 
their  job  commendably  from  that  stand- 
point. They  continued,  in  the  absence  of 
any  real  disturbance  situation,  to  per- 
form regular  police  functions. 

Then  came  Alioto1  s mayoralty  vic- 
tory and,  within  days,  Cahill  issued  Gen- 
eral Order  105,  creating  the  paramilitary 
monster  which  we  first  faced  at  Alioto1  s 
Inauguration,  then  again  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  anti- Rusk  demonstration.  The  shift 
in  operating  technique  was  apparent. 

If  anything  clearly  demonstrates  the 
nature  of  “law"  enforcement  being  a func- 
tion of  ruling  class  politicians,  it  is  the 
situation  with  the  Tac  Squii  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

With  this  background,  the  matter  of  the 
Tactical  Squad  is  placed  in  better  per- 
spective. It  indicates  a part  of  a real, 
brutal  maneuver  by  Democratic  machine 
politicians  to  maintain  control  of  the  poli- 
tical arena.  Alioto  reflects  this  tendency, 
as  Daley  did  in  Chicago. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Tac 
Squad  created  riot  situations  twice  in 
Haight- Ashbury  and  almost  caused  a riot 
at  San  Francisco  State  College.  They 
have  also  gone  off  on  personal  binges, 
but  we  only  had  scattered  reports  from 
“wino"  and  “bum"  types  to  substantiate 
those  charges ...  until  a few  weeks  ago 
two  of  the  thugs,  Elbert  Boyd  and  Tom 
Dougherty  (plus  more,  according  to  com- 
munity witnesses  who  were  on  the  scene; 
but  only  these  two  were  “caught"  by  the 
investigating  unit)  were  out  roving  the 
Mission  district  beating  up  anyone  they 
happened  to  spot  committing  the  crime 
of  walking  on  the  street. 

Benito  immediately  leapt  to  their  de- 
continued  on  page  18 
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Panthers:  Hot  Day 

fn  the  Model  City 

beelzebub 

Monday  afternoon  Kathleen  Cleaver  and  Ross  Willis  of 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Richmond  held  a press 
conference  to  publicize  their  program  for  the  reform  of 
the  Richmond  Police  Department.  In  brief,  they  advocated 
a re^sion  simiiar  to  reforms  called  for  in  Berkeley  and 
Oakland.  There  would  be  separate  police  forces  for  the 
black  and  white  communities,  neighborhood  police  coun- 

m e“rCise1  direct  cont™l  °ver  police  personnel  and 
policy  and  police  commissioners  appointed  by  local 
councils  in  place  of  the  present  police  chief.  Finally  the 
be  re<Juired  t0  l*v®  >„  the  community  in  ^ 


they  worked. 

As  press  conferences  go,  It  was  slow. 
Reporters  and  photographers  gathered 
in  the  shade  of  the  lobby  of  the  police 
station.  They  faced  the  small  plaza 
around  which  are  set  the  offices 
which  form  the  Civic  Center  of  Rlch- 

™,°.nd’  ‘if.  slow,y  aglnE  complex  of 
which  official  Richmond  is  so  proud. 
The  civic  Center  says  alot  about 

EEST?*  11  l00ks  like  a model  of  the 
ideal  civic  center,  a picture  book  dev- 
elopment, an  award  winner.  Its  lawns 
are  well-watered  and  trimmed,  and  IS 
old  man  cruises  over  them  on  an  elec- 

end*  RV0  flaEpoles  close  one 

ends  of  the  Piaza.  The  buUdlngs  are 

business!*’  glaSS  ‘U'd  Steel‘  BulU  for 
After  a half  hour  delay,  Kathleen 

madTh’  aCClmpanled  by  hvo  friends, 
made  her  entrance.  When  she  arrived 
everyone  perked  up.  Despite  the  heat 

black'Tnn  ghib!aCk  Vln>’1  boots  "»  > 

ifc taJT“  “d  shm- Sto 

Mr  Willis  spoke  for  a while,  ques- 
tioned briefly  by  the  ABC  man/bS?  the 
press  was  waiting  for  Mrs.  Cleaver 
Her  performance  before  this  small  col- 
lection of  media  people  and  a handful 
of  the  faithful  was  spotty.  She  was  slff 

conscious,  but  trying  to  be  cool.  She  look- 
ed wilted  by  the  heat,  not  quite  up  to 

th£smshe  'h  If  ^en  0niy  one  °'  many 
things  she  had  to  do  that  day  a dav 

complex,  pigs  racists,  murderers  n 
sounded  like  a record.  In  S 'n 
•one  was  in  form  no 

‘he  peeelgs,  pay  with  their  PIgS> 
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Having  gotten  what  he  wanted,  the 
ABC  man  coiled  his  cord  and  took  off 
Never  having  found  her  rhythm,  Mrs' 
Cleaver  left  soon  after. 

The  whole  conference  had  been  like 
a minor  league  bullfight.  The  stakes  were 
stlil  as  in  the  majors,  life  and  death 
but  there  was  nobody  to  say  it  was  im- 
portant. Played  out  for  the  media,  it 
was  lacking  in  humanity.  Kathleen  ciea- 
n®.r*  *ho  ,needs  no  credentials  for  the 
Pain  she  has  absorbed,  became  only  a 
mannekin,  a talking  black  power  doll 

fo  uJ^h  US^.  b>’  ABC>  hoped  herself 
to  use  the  media,  and  went  away. 

day,  was  in  line  with  the  way 
things  go  in  radical  politics  in  Rlch- 
mond.Whiie  Berkeley  demonstrations 
tad  caK°U.hanMS  °l  haIf-'nterested  half- 

cls  ol  R Shm nyan‘‘-establlsh,nentfor- 
ces  of  Richmond  face  their  large  and 

important  hassles  alone.  No  oneknows 
where  Richmond  is. 

‘til  Press  dlsaPPeared,  I stayed 
to  talk  with  Ross  Willis  . He’s  a slen 
der,  bald,  short  ex-minister  whose  apl 
mSCe.g  VeS  litUe  sign  ofWs  deter- 
&ito  cfa"ge  thc  city  of  Richmond. 
He  came  out  from  Newark  two  years 

Chnrthderm.he  aegis  0f  the  ChrfsUan 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ),  the  chu- 
rch  of  President  Johnson,  Ronald  Rea- 

Wmi-fhL  ?ther, lum,narles-  Somehow, 
ini1 *  m m Vran!f°rmed  the  church  build- 
er whRh  T in'°  3 '0Cal  serv‘cecen- 

eraS  Mo  °f  th&  C°PS  1,3 ve  been  ex°n- 

t-naries  Nims,  accused  of  joyridine  in 
3 tha‘  may  have  been  tienwithoS 
permission,  the  Richmond  Police  imple 

applied  “liiXr1  curtew  *hlch  they 
applied,  like  their  counterparts  in  Ber 
keley,  most  selectively 


More 
Fort  Hood 
Capers 

tom  cleaver 

KILEEN,  Sept.  14  Josh  Gould,  manager 
of  the  Oleo  Strut,  was  released  on  bail 
on  Tuesday,  September  10.  The  release 
came  after  his  attorney  made  application 
for  a writ  of  habaes  corpus.  He  planned 
to  subpeona  the  mayor,  members  of  the 
city  council,  some  leaders  of  the  “cow- 
boys," certain  poUcemen  and  certain  offi- 
cers at  Fort  Hood,  In  an  effort  to  prove 
that  a conspiracy  existed  to  run  the  Oleo 
Strut  out  of  business,  and  that  the  arrest 
of  Josh  was  merely  to  give  a pretext  of 
legality  to  the  attempt  to  gain  an  injunc- 
tion and  restraining  order  against  the 
coffeehouse. 

The  hearing  the  previous  Thursday  had 
shown  just  how  shaky  the  State’s  case 
against  Josh  was,  and  the  State  had  no 
desire  to  expose  their  witnesses  to  any 
more  court  appearances  than  necessary. 
Because  of  this,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Messer,  after  examining  Josh  and  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
$15,000.00  or  access  to  that  amount, 
lowered  his  bail  to  $2,500.00,  the  amount 
set  for  the  other  people  associated  with 
the  Oleo  Strut  who  were  arrested  the 
weekend  Josh  was  arrested. 

On  Saturday,  September  7,  PFC  Bruce 
“Gypsy"  Petersen  was  arrested  by  the 
Killeen  Police,  and  later  held  on  a mari- 
juana possession  charge.  “Gypsy"  is  the 
editor  of  the  “Fatigue  Press,”  the  on- 
base  "underground"  1 soldier’s  news- 
paper, which  has  become  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  authorities  since  Its  appear- 
ance in  early  July.  He  was  among  those 
associated  with  the  coffeehouse  who  were 
arrested  the  day  Josh  was  and  released 
on  $2,500.00  bail. 


of  the  ghetto  had  no  idea  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a jury  trial.  The  church  had 
no  trouble  finding  more  projects.  In 
addition,  the  reaction  of  the  businesses 
and  conservative  elements  in  Richmond 
was  overwhelming.  In  a long  meeting 
shortly  after  the  shooting,  the  City 
Council  reversed  Its  modest  attempt 
at  setting  reasonable  guidelines  for  the 
control  of  police  weapons,  and  once  a- 
gain  handed  over  free  use  of  guns  to 
the  individual  officer. 

The  litany  of  grievances  has  led  the 
church  to  support  a boycott  of  local 
businesses,  to  help  create  a bail  fund 
and  to  play  host  to  whatever  Indigen- 
ous organizations  are  formed.  But  it's 

rmLv°r£  Refe?“y’  a judge  from  Marin 
County  forced  the  Richmond  District 
Attorney  to  put  at  least  one  Negro  on 

AnrtU|f'(Th3t  iSnt  d°ne  Very  0ften- 
And  it  is  rumored  that  the  police  de- 

Thllment  Stl11  recru“s  in  the  south. 
There  are  a lot  of  Oakies  on  the  force 

Iron  TrisS,  ‘.he  ghett°  0t  Richm0nd-  ‘he 
iron  Triangle  area,  bound  by  three 

to  heTo  th"65’  a haDdfU1  °f  people  work 
to  help  the  community  develop  itself 

protect  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the 
[ lhe  *ity  work  t0  implement 

3 ™odel  «‘y  p'an  ‘hat  will  erase  the 

Civile  enter  ,PerhaPS’  bU“d  Jet 

a helvlhi»ngS  cons,dered»  Richmond  is 
a heavy  town.  Far  more  than  Berkeley 

SereC°aS?arlaiiVeS  h°'d  power-  Nor  is’ 

tnere  a large  segment  of  the  citv  st 
in  Berkeley,  which  can  be  couS  on 

-IVT  SUpport  t0  the  heeds  Of 

sSegtn  !i°'  ‘ l nei‘her  fashionable  nor 
safe  to  be  a radical  in  Richmond. 

The  cloud  that  hangs  over  Richmond 

ln°a  Ric^r  ^t6S  35  Wel1  as  “ 

In  a Richmond  bar  a friend  of  mine  an 

of" the^state  "'for  ^ ln^ ^ Wte 
Richmond’s  City  H^TLTSioTe 

cess  for*  wimis^too6  Concept  °'  due  Pr°- 
one  extra  day  for  everv r£k-J „ P 

fended.  R1Chmond’s  just  around  th^cof 


“Rent 
Control 
Now!” 

Supporters  of  the  r„„,  „ 

Relief  petition  stormed  thC°nDkrol/Ta 
Supervisor’s  meeting  lasf  Board  oil 
mand  the  Issue  be  |ut  de. 

tern  „»  lhe 

fh0U*s  °f  “Rent  Control 
tered  the  Board  that  ° ! sonus. 
lord  Ertola  recessed  the  me^h.01^' 
When  the  Supervisors  l!!  5, 
minutes  later  they  ordered  20 

geant  at  Arms  to  clear  th!U 
Ron  Loomis,  spokesman  for  £?n!*ts- 
“tee  for  Fair  Rent  and  TaL,  Conim- 
rested,  supposedly  for  violating ar' 
lection  code."  But  the  mlririil  § he 'e' 
elderly  people  who  had  come  t'Qa!fd  Md  ^ 
the  bill  refused  to  be  intlmMot  ^PPort 

ally  the  Supervisors 

ing  and  agreed  to  hoi  fa  night  hearlf'  i 
more  people  interested  in  exprSf 
their  views  could  come  xPres%  | 

24Tflenlfa,rin(!  ‘I561  for  ^esday,  sept 
city  S Supervisors  CharnS, 

Aithough  68,000  signatures  were  hjr  I, 
"ed  nto  °n  the  Petition,  20%  more  £ 
the  number  needed,  the  names  are  5 
being  validated  and  reportedly  names  J 
people  who  changed  addresses  bSLJ 
July  and  September  will  not  be  coum^} 

Flying 
Sauce  ru 


Illegal 


MENDOZA,  Argentina,  Sept.  7 (LNS) 
According  to  Reuters  News  Service  ii 
is  now  illegal  to  see  a flying  saucer 
in  this  South  American  town.  In  any 
event,  if  you  see  one  you  better  shut  up 
about  It. 

According  to  a police  communique  I 
The  penal  code  contemplates  prison 
terms  for  people  who  indulge  in  spread- 
ing unwarranted  fear  and  legal  action . 
will  therefore  be  taken  against  those  who 
break  this  rule." 

Numerous  saucer  sightings  have  been 
reported  in  Argentina  of  late,  but  the 
most  interesting  report  has  it  that  live 
midget  humanoids  stopped  two  casino  | 
employees  on  their  way  home,  held  them 
immobile  for  a while  and  took  blood  | 
samples  from  their  fingertips. 


San  Francisco  Newsreel  will  continue 
its  weekly  Sunday  showings  at  the  New 
Committee  Theater  at  836  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  program  will 
|begin  at  8:30  pm.  Admission  will  be  $1. 
Films  to  be  shown  this  week  include 
Harvey  Richards’  documentary  on  the 
|Delano  Grape  Strike,  Hanoi  13  by  Cuban 
filmmaker  Santiago  Alverez,  and  several 

short  subjects. 

Within  the  next  month,  San  Francisco 
Newsreel  with  have  on  hand  a 40-50 
minute  film  by  New  York  Newsreel  on 
|the  Columbia  demonstration  of  last 
Ispring,  as  well  as  three  films  currently 
being  completed  here  — on  the  San  F ran- 
[cisco  State  .demonstration,  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  and  the  first  Berkeley 
rebellion.  For  information  on  showings 
of  these  and  other  Newsreel  films,  con- 
[tact  San  Francisco  Newsreel,  450  Ala- 
bama  Street,  San  Francisco,  431-2401 


f m 

CLINIC 

CLOSED 

Tko  Haight- Ashbury  Free  Clinic  is 
Th  Irnv  closed  for  re-organization 
problems  associated  with  the 

15  °Af  Fine  Arts  Festival. 

* nitove  it  that  since  the  Palace 
3S  a benefit  for  the  clinic,  turned 
^ noD  the  clinic  Is  through  on 
Jghat  street.  Thus,  the  clinic  may 

°Te  [Je^SEnd,  if  the  needed  funds 
*,!h  there’s  a good  chance  that  the 
£ will  stay  at  Its  present  dwelling 
TMiattons  to  help  us  re-open  will  be 
*S‘V  appreciated."  Send  checks  to: 
S’SoryMed.  Clinic .,  558  Clay- 
“c.reet  San  Francisco,  94117. 

Patients  needing  medical  attention  may 
ihpr  no  to  SF  General  Hospital  (22nd 
'potrSo  Avenue)  or  call  431-1714  for 
her  Information. 

he  Psych.  Clinic  Annex  at  409  Clay- 
Street  remains  available  to  those 
consultation  - phone  621-8259, 
0 pm,  Monday  through  Saturday. 


MONTAGUE,  Mass.  (LNS)  - Thirteen 
stiff  members  and  friends  of  LIBERA- 
TION News  Service,  headquartered  in 
KV  York  City,  continue  to  face  charges 
fol  kidnapping  and  must  appear  in  F ranklin 
County  (Mass.)  Court  October  4. 

At  the  arraignment,  held  September  6, 
Us  defendants  denied  the  charges,  which 
were  based  on  a complaint  filed  by  Mar- 
stall  Bloom  and  Ray  Mungo.  Bloom  ap- 
peared In  court  and  asked  that  the  charges 
be  dismissed,  but  Judge  Samual  Bias- 
tag  said  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 

Assistant  DA  Stanley  L.  Cummings 
explained  In  a telephone  Interview  that 
■In  a crime,  it’s  not  the  victim  and  de- 
fendant who  are  concerned.  Our  job  Is 
lo  protect  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 
achusetts. The  state  CAN  take  the  law 
Into  Its  own  hands." 

The  Greenfield  Recorder,  the  local 
paper  serving  Franklin  County,  put  it 
this  way: 

‘The  judge  said  he  was  sympathetic 
with  their  wish  to  settle  matters  amicably 
but  noted  that  the  court  does  not  sit  on 
possibilities  but  concerns  itself  only  with 
current  charges.  He  said  he  ‘could  just 
iragine1  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
:ourt  had  not  issued  the  complaints  on 
the  insistance  of  the  plaintiffs  at  the 
tourthouses.” 

On  October  4,  Judge  Blassberg  must 
rule  whether  there  Is  “probable  guilt," 
md  if  he  decides  that  there  is,  then  the 
case  will  go  to  a Grand  Jury. 

Bloom  and  Mungo  filed  the  charges 
after  the  people  from  the  LIBERATION 
News  Service  office  in  New  York  went 
to  the  LNS  farm  in  Montague,  Mass., 
lo  reclaim  LNS  files  and  equipment  which 
*ere  removed  secretly  from  New  York 
August  2. 


Captain  Ford  and  New  York  Panthers,  photo  by  Richard  Kalvar. 
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Panther  s 


Nostrand 


lenny  the  butler 

In  the  city,  marijuana  trade  is  frustrated,  impossibly 

tight;  the  collective  pain  inside  a subv/aycar  is  unbearable; 

by  the  tens  of  thousands,  men  and  boys- -even  a few  rookie 
cops- -are  appearing  on  the  streets  with  liberal  sideburns. 
Rapping,  yapping  New  Yorkers  switch  attention  to  a full 
Fall  political  season.  You  cannot  sustain  laughter. 

In  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant  section  of 


Brooklyn,  New  York’s  baby  Black  Pan- 
thers, four  months  old,  are  trying  to 
survive  and  organize  while  under  direct 
attack  by  the  police  government,  local  and 
federal,  In  and  out  of  uniform. 

Item:  Two  weeks  ago,  a dozen  or  so 
Panthers  including  the  chairman  of  their 
advisory  committee,  David  Brothers, 
were  punched,  kicked  and  black-jacked 
in  the  hallway  of  Brooklyn  Criminal  Court 
by  a mob  of  200  off-duty  policement  be- 
longing to  an  organization  called  LEG 
(Law  Enforcement  Group). 

The  Panthers  distributed  a leaflet: 
“Some  of  the  racist  pigs  were  wearing 
‘Wallace  for  President’  buttons. 

“The  police  have  stopped  enforcing 
the  law  and  started  making  new  laws 
with  their  guns  and  clubs  (this  is  to 
Inform  you  that  better  days  are  not 
coming).’  • 

Mayor  Lindsay  demanded  that  a re- 
port of  the  entire  affair  be  on  his  desk 
by  ten  AM  the  next  morning.  Nothing 
so  far  except  a general  confession  by 
the  police  department. 

Item:  Panther  Captain  Loudon  Ford, 
18,  was  arrested  last  Thursday  at  P.S 
271,  as  he  stood  watching  the  demon- 
stration of  black  parents  protesting  the 
return  of  ten  teachers  who  were  fired 
by  the  local  school  board.  The  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  supports  the 
teachers;  the  parents  want  them  out. 
Ford  was  the  only  one  arrested.  Dis- 
orderly conduct.  Resisting  arrest.  Har- 
rassment.  Obstructing  government  pro- 
perty. $1500  ball. 

Item:  Earlier  the  same  day,  Panther 
sisters  Kim  Hollingsworth  and  Leslie 
Williams  and  brother  James  Morris 
were  seized  by  the  FBI  In  Brooklyn; 

.L J ...Uk  <nLA«c4ofn  fHrrhfr  frt  OunlH 


prosecution— Baltimore  authorities  say 
they’re  all  arsonists. 

Hunter  college  sweatshirt,  Tuesday, 
two  days  before  the  arrests,  100  PFP, 
YSA  and  YAWF  (Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism)  demonstrators  confined  by  20 
police  to  half  the  sidewalk,  picketed  for 
Huey  Newton  in  front  of  the  Chrysler 
building  on  42nd  St.  because  they  thought 
the  city  of  Oakland  had  commercial  of- 
fices there- -it  didn't.  Three  blacks.  No, 
five.  The  Panthers  were  a few  blocks  a- 
way  talking  with  their  lawyers,  and  never 
showed. 

A passerby  winked  at  the  cops:  “Y'ou 
guys  oughtta  do  like  they  did  In  Chicago." 

•'  Yeah,  I agree  with  ya." 

Across  the  street,  ten plainclothesmen 
lined  the  curb  as  spectators.  New  York 
cops  are  nasty  and  Impudent. 

“Free  Huey!  Kill  the  pigs!"  In  an  hour, 
the  suffering  was  over. 

The  Panther  storefront  on  Nostrand 
Avenue  is  divided  into  open  offices.  1, 
along  with  a RAT  reporter  and  photo- 
grapher, never  got  past  the  front  of- 
fice. Clippings  on  the  walls,  Huey,  Rap, 
Eldridge,  All,  Seale  and  Kathleen. 

“We  can't  say  nothin.’  It's  orders." 

The  young  men  at  the  desks,  not 
dressed  In  strict  Panther  garb,  were 
playing  a serious  game  of  discipline. 
The  conversation  was  full  of  brave 
talk,  and  partial  enactments  of  victo- 
rious fights  with  police- -the  powerful 
police  who  hate  them.  One  teenage  boy 
with  a carved  staff  acted  out  a mock 
battle:  “Up  against  the  wall,  pigs." 
They  all  laughed. 

“Wait  a minute!"  He  rose.  “There's 
captain  Ford.” 

“Please  sit  down.  For  security.  Y'ou 
might  get  shot." 


Fora,  snori,  utdvjaei,  «»•.**  — 

man,  walked  through  the  door- -the  Pan- 
thers were  on  their  feet. 

“Captain." 

They  told  him  how  well  things  were 
going  during  physical  training  sessions 
with  neighborhood  teenagers.  The  office 
Panthers  relaxed,  Ford  sat  down  and 
smiled. 

“Culture  classes  are  given  in  the  back 
rooms.  One  of  the  lieutenants  chided  two 
lovely  brown  girls  into  going.  New  York 
blacks,  inheriting  Harlem’s  peculiar  hi- 
story, seek  a special  Individual  Identity. 

Noticing  the  camera,  Ford  called  to 
the  others  to  gather  for  a picture— and 
then  we  started  talking. 

“Culture  is  all  aspects  of  peoples’ 
liveswhichmake  the  revolution." 

In  the  neighborhood,  people  are  con- 
scious of  Panthers  walking  the  streets. 

“Someone  had  gone  around,  Imperson- 
ating a Panther,  threatening  business- 
men. We  put  a stop  to  it." 

What  are  you  organizing? 

“A  strong,  solid,  heavy,  trained  force 
of  Panthers;  and  the  community  organ- 
ized for  action  where  they  can  all  come 
together  for  their  mutual  protection. 

“Some  nights,  the  pigs  stand,  two  to  ten, 
on  every  corner,  or  go  flyln'  down  the 
side  streets  ...  and  they  figure  black 
people  would  trust  black." 

The  Panthers  are  seeking  an  Injunct- 
ion In  connection  with  the  courthouse 
Incident;  demanding  among  other  things 
that  “all  off-duty  police  be  disarmed 
when  participating  in  politiclal  activ- 
ity..." and  that  “Federal  Marshalls  be 
placed  In  the  courtroom." 

What  about  the  ten  teachers? 

“They’re  not  wanted.  They  were  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  black  children.” 

Business:  “Against  a highly  organized 
enemy  you  must  have  discipline,  organ- 
ization... 

“White  mother  country  radicals  are  so 
anti-  Fascist,  they'  re  becoming  antl-sur- 
vival.  For  us,  it's  always  been  a matter 
of  survival.  You  need  discipline  to  sur- 
vive." 

Ford  said  they  supported  other  comm- 
unity efforts,  like  co-operatives.  “But 
community  control  Is  NOT  capitalism." 

continued  on  page  17 


Since  your  newspaper  comes  to  me  as 
iliis  letter  comes  to  you,  through  the  US 
roails  (we  both  get  what  we  deserve  for 
antagonizing  the  horn),  probably  no  one 
remembers  Lenny's  article  on  Anne 
Schc-er  any  more,  but  I still  want  a chance 
;°  sa>'  that  I think  it  was  great- -espec- 
ially the  last  five  paragraphs. 

We  Reed  to  realize  not  only  how  much 
the  oppression  of  women  oppresses  wo- 
Ken,  but  how  much  it  oppresses  men.  Af- 
er  all,  you  have  to  be  pretty  frightened 
and  pretty  despairing  to  cut  yourself 
as  thoroughly  as  most  men  have 
irom  meaningful  interaction  with  half 
lhe  human  race. 

Well>  most  men  are  pretty  fucked- 
hp  (and  so  are  most  women).  The  way 
or  men  and  women  to  start  helping 
hemselves  Is  by  taking  an  honest  look 
at  their  feelings- -as  Lenny  did. 


~A-N'  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


Wallace  & the  Forgotten  Americans 


Julius  lester 


I 


(GUARDIAN/LNS)  — In  his  acceptanct 
speech  at  the  Republican  Convention 
Richard  Nixon  called  them  "the  forgotter 
Americans."  He  wasn’t  referring  to  th< 
Indians,  the  people  to  whom  the  phrase 
is  usually  applied.  ("Ignored”  would  be 
a more  apt  phrase  for  them.)  He  was 
speaking  of  the  vast  majority  of  middle- 
and-lower- middle-class  white  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  been  "forgotten”  so 
much  as  they've  been  taken  for  granted 
during  the  past  eight  years.  They  could 
be  taken  for  granted  by  the  politicians, 
however,  because  they  were  either  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  and  when  elec- 
tions rolled  around,  they  could  be  depen- 
ded upon  to  vote  as  their  traditional  loy- 
alties dictated. 

Tills  year  Presidential  nominees  of 
both  parties  are  outdoing  each  other  for 
the  votes  of  this  large  group,  because 
one  man  did  not  take  them  for  granted, 
George  Wallace,  a man  few  ever  took 
seriously  until  recently,  has  been  travel- 
ing around  the  country  speaking  to  these 
Americans  and  being  received  as  a “com- 
rade” by  them. 

His  message  is  disarmingly  simple: 
You  are  somebody.  George  Wallace  re- 
cognized that  these  “forgotten  Ameri- 
cans" were  perhaps  more  alienated  from 
the  society  than  the  children  of  affluence, 
the  children  of  the  ghetto  and  the  liberal’ 
Intellectual.  They  were  more  alienated 
because  they  were  without  a means  of 
expressing  their  alienation.  They  looked 
at  the  world  about  them,  a world  of  rapid 
and  cataclysmic  change,  and  saw  that 
change  as  only  a threat.  And  they  could 
find  no  political  force  who  could  speak  to 
their  fears  and  organize  them. 

No  one  came  forward  to  move  them 
Into  the  process  of  change,  so  their  fears 
increased.  George  C.  Wallace  has  come 
forward  to  articulate  those  fears  and 
organize  them.  George  Wallace  is  saying 
publicly  what  many  whites  have  been  say- 
ing to  themselves  and  each  other  He  is 
re-enforcing  their  resistance  to  change 
and  cannot  be  glibly  written  off  as  a 
fascist  and  a demagogue.  George  Wallace 
is  real  and  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks 
are  the  people  whom  we  see  every  day 
but  never  speak  to.  And  perhaps  that  is 
,why  they  are  so  receptive  to  George 
Wallace  now. 

."  V ^ Uiere  Is  a backlash  in  this  coun- 
try, Wallace  says,  “against the  theoreti- 
clans  - some  oi  them  in  some  of  our 

colleges  and  some  of  our  courts  and  some 

of  our  newspaper  editors’  offices  and 
some  of  our  pulpits  - who  look  down 


their  nose  at  the  steelworker  and  the 
paper  worker  and  the  beautician  and  the 
barber  and  the  policeman  and  the  fire- 
man and  the  little  business  man  and  the 
clerk  and  the  farmer  and  say  that  you 
don’t  have  intelligence  enough  to  decide 
how  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  when 
to  go  to  bed  at  night,  and  people  are 
tired  of  theorists  running  their  country." 

Wallace  Is  angry  at  what  has  been  done 
to  his  cherished  beliefs,  like  the  cops  In 
Chicago  were  angry  when  the  demonstra- 
tors would  sing  “My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee,"  like  the  cops  in  Brooklyn  are 
angry  at  the  very  existence  of  an  organi- 
zation of  blacks  called  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. Wallace  and  his  constituents  also 
share  with  us  the  frustration  of  a system 
which  increasingly  allows  for  less  and 
less  involvement  in  anything  remotely 
human.  The  significant  difference  is  that 
we  find  the  fault  in  the  system;  Wallace 
finds  no  fault  in  the  system,  but  fault  only 
in  some  segments  of  the  populace  who  a re 
impeding  the  system  working  to  its  best 
advantage. 


LBJ’s 

Paranoia 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  (LNS)  - LBJ  and  his 
successor  will  be  cruising  the  streets  in 
a very  special  limousine.  The  six- ton 
car  - or  tank  - costs  half  a million 
dollars.  It  has  a bubble-top  bullet-type 
canopy  which  is  thicker  than  the  glass 
canopies  used  In  Air  Force  fighter 
planes.  It  is  covered  with  two  tons  of 
armor,  designed  to  protect  the  elected 
leader  from  either  military  or  civilian 
attack.  Special  rubber-lined  steel  tires 
Inside  the  regular  heavy  tires  permit 
the  car- tank  to  maintain  top  speeds  even 
though  the  four  outer  tires  are  flat.  The 

interior  has  a complete  communications 
control  set-up,  with  three  television  sets, 
a radio-telephone  for  emergency  de- 
fense, and  a public  address  system  (may- 
be for  any  people  allowed  to  get  within 
hearing). 

The  car-tank  was  secretly  built  over 
the  past  fifteen  months,  under  stringent 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service  and  the 
Defense  Department.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, which  built  the  car,  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  half- million  and  to  rent  the  car  to 
the  US  for  $100  a month.  The  Secret 
Service  is  still  testing  it. 

Why?  Maybe  LBJ  is  afraid  the  Ken- 
nedy’s will  start  shooting  back. 


Wallace’s  appeal  is  essentially  emo- 
tional. The  practically  unanimous  sup- 
port he  enjoys  among  white  policemen 
throughout  this  country  is  based  solely 
on  the  fact  that  in  his  speeches  he  always 
calls  for  a round  of  applause  for  “our  fine 
policemen."  In  his  emotional  appeal  lies 
his  main  strength,  for  his  political  solu- 
tions will  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  civil 
war  faster  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE 
COULD.  Of  course,  a civil  war  would 
not  sadden  most  of  Wallace's  constitu- 
ency since  they  figure  they  have  the  nec- 
essary strength  on  their  side.  .And  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  do. 

Everyone  is  trying  to  calculate  just 
what  effect  Wallace  is  going  to  have  on 
the  Presidential  race.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  Humphrey  and  Nixon  trying  to  co-opt 
Wallace  with  very  little  success.  Most 
predictions  say  that  Wallace  is  going  to 
take  away  the  Republican  vote  from 
Nixon,  but  recent  political  history  re- 
futes that.  When  John  Lindsay  ran  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  his  opponents 
were  Abraham  Beame  and  Conservative 
William  Buckley.  The  predictions  were 
that  Buckley  would  hurt  Lindsay  and 
help  elect  Beame.  As  it  turned  out, 
Buckley  cut  into  the  labor  and  lower- 
middle-class  vote,  which  was  tradition- 
ally Democratic,  and  thereby  gave  Lind- 
say the  edge.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Wal- 
lace will  help.  Nixon  to  the  White  House, 
since  Wallace's  strength  outside  the 
South  is  in  the  area  of  labor  and  lower- 
middle-class.  It  is  these  people  who  have 
felt  the  brunt  of  the  black  revolution  and 
the  revolt  of  the  children  of  affluence. 

Wallace  is  accomplishing  what  Gene 
McCarthy  could  not.  Wallace  has  gone  to 
the  people  and  the  people  have  put  him 
on  the  ballot  in  practically  every  state. 
He  has  built  his  own  party,  his  own  or- 
ganization, and  has  created  a viable  al- 
ternative to  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  which  refused  to  create 
much  distinction  between  each  other 

And  Wallace  has  unmistakably  shown 
us  wtiom  we  need  to  reach.  They  are 
alienated.  We  are  alienated.  We  see  a 
long-range  solution  that  will  benefit  aU. 
Wallace  offers  them  an  emotional  pallia- 
tive and  a solution  of  “jail  those  of  your 
enemies  you  can’t  kill.”  The  question  for 
us  is  not  how  can  we  reach  those  whom 
Wallace  has  reached.  Forget  them. They 
are  lost.  We  must  reach  their  sons  a_id 
daughters,  our  contemporaries  who  work 
behind  the  pizza  counters,  at  the  drive- 
ins,  who  are  apprentices  in  the  unions 
with  their  fathers.  They  are  the  future 
and  we  must  reach  them  at  the  level  of 
their  need  before  George  Wallace  does. 


ISC 

Refutes 


Krech 


Ordinarily  we  are  of  the  oDtnm.,  .. 
bad  publicity  is  better  than  nSZ^' 
and  that  any  mention  of  C ft'1' 
spells  the  name  right  is  all  to 
We  were,  however,  a little  bit  distu-w 
by  a couple  of  misstatements  ^ 

Pr_esl  T,1.mes  gossip  columnist  RiC^j 


Krech  (“rumor  has  it 


that 


the  isc 


wanted  to  pass  a resolution  rc-spectir,, 
private  property...-).  The  m(^g 


ment 


we’re  most  concerned  atafn* 
the  one  that  implies  we  apologized 
the  police.  In  Krech’ s words 
claimed  that  'terrorist  activities  1 
fled  the  cops  beating  people  - ,, 
body  who  said  that,  whatever  'his  h^' 
lions,  would  in  fact  be  supporting  L 
cops.  To  say  that  the  ISC  was  for  passing 
a resolution  respecting  private  property 
is  a joke  - maybe  a eood  1 


maybe  a good  joke  maybe 
bad  one  but  still  just  a joke.  To  sa\  im 
the  ISC  defended  the  cops  is  a nasty 
slander. 

The  position  of  the  ISC  was  that  the 
shooting  and  bombing  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  cops  and  hurt  us  not  thc-m' 
AND  NOBODY  DISAGREED  WITH  US 
When  the  call  went  out  Saturday  night 
to  avoid  a provocation  everybody,  pou. 
ticals,  street  people  and  independents 
played  It  that  way.  Nobody,  not  the  com.' 
mune,  not  the  motherfuckers,  not  even 
the  Persian  fuckers,  opposed  the  idea. 
What  is  more,  on  one  has  to  ttils  day 
defended  the  bombing  that  gave  the  city 
council  its  pretext  for  laying  the  ban 
on  us.  There  are  good  reasons  for  that. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  explo- 
sion was  caused  by  1)  a frustrated  anti- 
war activist  2)  an  off-duty  cop  or  3)  a 
broken  gas  main.  To  proclaim  y aar  re- 
volutionary solidarity  with  what  later 
turned  out  to  be  a broken  gas  main  (or 
a cop)  could  be  embarrassing. 

There  are  other  reasons  basidas  em- 
barrassment why  no  one  has  tak  -a  poli- 
tical responsibility  for  the  bombing.  The 
fact  is  that  the  movement  is  being 
asphyxiated  by  its  own  gaseous  rhetoric, 
At  a time  when  millions  of  Americans 
are  repulsed  by  the  war  and  such  spec- 
tacles as  the  Democratic  convention, the 
only  political  spokesman  around  whocan 
use  that  frustration  Is  Wallace.  To  con- 
ceal Its  impotence  the  left  blusters  about 
how  it  will  huff  and  puff  and  blow  the 
house  down.  The  motherfuckers  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  specialize  In  this 
tactic  but  they  have  no  monopoly  on  it. 
While  a large  section  of  the  left  indulges 
Itself  with  this  nonsense  very  f' 
prepared  to  act  out  their  revolutionary 
phrases.  Hence  the  shock  and  political 
embarrassment  with  which  most  people 
reacted  to  the  bombing.  That  is  why 
everyone  from  the  YSA  to  the  Commune 
supported  the  proposal  to  break  th 
by  picketing  Lee  Bros.,  even  though  no 
one  but  the  ISC  was  wllline  to  defend  it 
before  the  vote  was  taken  at  the  Sep 
tember  5 mass  meeting. 

Behind  all  the  metaphysical  ahstrac 
tions  like  “mass  action"  and  -terror 
ism"  there  is  a difference  between  two 
fundamental  political  notions.  A Drg 
section  of  the  left,  not  only  the  mother- 
fuckers and  many  of  the  street  people 
consider  the  straight  world  (all  wtiites 
working  class  and  middle  class,  and 
about  ninety-five  percent  of  the  blacks 
one  reactionary  mass,  bought  oli  and 
corrupt,  which  no  amount  of  politics' 
argument  can  reach.  The  moral  r- 
of  the  enrages  might  waken  them  and 
again  it  might  not.  In  any  case,  for  the 
enrages  themselves  their  revolt,  like 
the  monastic  life,  is  its  own  reward.  lr 
attributing  complete  lack  of  initiative 
to  the  majority  of  the  population,  this 
analysis  starts  from  the  same  point  as 
that  of  the  average  trade  union  bun  :iu 
crat  or  academic  liberal  - but  that  is 
argumentation  and  we  just  want  to  k 
out  what  the  light  is  about. 

The  attempt  to  tie  the  break-the-twi 
demonstration  to  the  grape  strik 
makes  sense  only  if  you  think  that  mak 
ing  political  contact  with  those  who  ->r 
really  getting  screwed  by  corporate 
capitalism  is  the  only  way  out  oi  this 
mess.  We  don’t  think  that  Richard  Kr 
and  his  friends  can  free  themselves  e 
cept  as  part  of  a general  revolt  against 
this  repressive  society.  We  don't  think 
socialism  on  one  street  corner  is  pos- 
sible. We’re  against  the  mini-pol* 
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HOW  BIG  DADDY 
BUYS  AN  ELECTION 


m embree-lrom  The  Rat 

. Fverylhing  in  America  comes  with  a. 
I jitached-including  elections.  In 
Vi  lire  Democrats  and  Republicans 
loorled  spending  $34.8  million  on  the 
fi-lion  In  keeping  with  inflation,  the 
e has  been  steadily  rising.  The  '64 
i I WJS  twice  the  amount  reported  for 
K and  nearly  half  again  as  much  as  was 
I , in  <»0.  Federal  laws  regulating  the 


(porting 


of  campaign 


contributions 
j„,  cover  primaries  or  conventions, 
ational  records  are  available  only  on 
,,j0nai  elections,  and  expenditures  by 
iaii  or  local  groups  for  national  elections 
hen  i figured  into  the  national  total.  A 
Jhservative  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
hmpaign  '64  would  be  about  S200 
Million  for  both  parties.  Who  underwrites 
. bill'*  Needless  to  say.  the  people  with 
lioney  and  lots  of  it. 

Who  are  the  High  Finance  Kings  of  the 
eraocratic  Party  (“The  Party  of  the 
Common  Man’ )?  The  available  records 
n campaign  contributions  don't  include 
ie  financial  backers  of  the  primaries  and 
lonven (ions.  Their  identities  must  be 
tinned  from  the  occasional  news  reports 
fund-raising  gatherings.  But  the  '64 
cords  give  a general  picture,  and  it  can 
.■assumed  that  the  people  who  backed 
lyudon  Lyndon  in  '64  will  back  Hubert 
'68.  Or  maybe  Lyndon  again,  who 
nows? 

By  law,  no  individual  can  contribute 
jicre  than  S5.000  in  a calendar  year  to 
jiy candidate  or  political  committee.  But 
Jie;e  is  no  prohibition  on  multiple  gifts 
up  to  S5.000  each  to  3ny  number  of 
bmmittees  working  for  a single  candi- 
ar  party.  It  is  therefore  possible  for 
hdividuals  for  give  many  times  $5,000. 
parold  F.  tinder  did  just  that  , in  ’64,  he 
nd  his  wife  gave  $61,300  to  the  Demo- 
In  I960  Linder  gave  $12,600  to 
Kennedy  and  then  became  a Kennedy 
|ppointee  as  chairman  and  president  of 
he  Export-Import  Bank.  The  next  largest 
democratic  donor  in  ’64  was  C.  Douglas 
Dillon  He  gave  to  the  Republicans  in 
{960.  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
uiy  by  Kennedy,  and  gave  S42.000  to 
he  Democrats  in  ’64.  Dillon  is  worth 
eUeen  SI 50  and  S200  million  from  his 
[■vestment  banking  concern,  Dillon,  Read 
Co.  The  other  largest  donors  were 
homas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  IBM, 
537,000) ; and  Andre  Meyer,  Director  of 
JCA  and  its  subsidiary  NBC,  partner  in 
avestment  concern  of  Lazard  Freres 
jCo  , and  Director  of  the  Chase  Interna- 
fonal  Investment  Corp.  (S35.500). 

1964  was  a trend-setting  year  for 
|ecli°n  financing.  The  electoral  victory 
| '**e  Democrats  was  built  on  a narrow 
nancial  base,  while  the  Republicans 
pnefited  from  the  small  donations  of  the 
'lunatic  fringe. ’’  Only  28%  of  the 
ptal  value  of  individual  contributions 
in  sums  of  S500  or  over  for  the 
^Publicans;  the  Democrats  received  69% 
•heir  revenues  from  givers  of  S500  or 
er  A second  trend  was  the  Democratic 
103ds  made  into  the  traditional  Repub- 
| money  areas.  Fortune  magazine  ran 
JeP°rl  in  November  of  1965  on  the 
contributors  in  the  Buiness 
uncil.  As  Fortune  describes  it,  “The 
P in  ess  Council  is  a 183-man  group 
an  not  for  politics  but  for  business 
^ uence  antj  leadership.  The  member- 
changes,  but  the  type  of  member 
1301  Of  the  63  members  who  gave 
mnbutions  h,  individual  amounts  of 
Eon  °r  °Ver  m 1<?()4-  only  five  had  given 
L .,ey  *°  ,he  Democrats  in  ’60;  33  gave 

b 'he  Democrats  in ’64. 

Another  innovation  was  the  fund- 
* dev>ce  of  the  President’s  Club. 
t.ii  ent  ^hnson  developed  the  Ken- 
ldea  into  a personal-political- 

IsaIT 


tinancial  machine  of  major  proportions, 
The  Club  was  established  by  Kennedy  in 
J_96l  and  modeled  after  the  Democratic 
750  Club  of  the  mide-T950’s  which 
sought  750  members  at  s 1 ,000  each. 
Johnson  built  the  Club  up  to  a member- 
ship of  about  4.000  by  1964.  The  Club 
attracts  contributors  by  offering  persona! 
contact  with  (he  President  (he  makes 
special  appearances  at  Club  events)  jnd 
providing  special  privileges  like  invitations 
to  the  White  House  ; :.d  exclusive  drink- 
ing lounges  at  the  conventions  It  goes 
behind  state  and  local  Democratic  com- 
mittees to  build  a personal  political 
•organization,  and  has  been  so  effective  at 
raising  revenues  that  it  is  able  to  divert 
money  sack  into  Congressional  cam- 
paigns thereby  enhancing  LBJ's  strength 
in  Congress.  Members'  names  are  confi- 
dential and  the  press  is  barred  from  Club 
functions.  The  New  York  Club  files  finan- 
cial -reports  in  Albany  and  the  California 
Club  apparently  files  no  reports.  It  is 
therefore,  difficult  to  determine  member- 
ship except  by  examining  Party  donations 
of  $ 1 ,000  or  perusing  state  records.  But 
some  names  are  known.  Ross  D.  Siragusa, 
chairman  of  the  Admiral  Corp.  heads  the 
Club  in  Chicago.  Robert  Lehman,  New 
York  investment  banker  with  Lehman 
Bros,  and  Lehman  Corp.  heads  the  New 
York  Club.  Lehman  was  a Republican 
backer  until  1964  when  he  gave  $1 1,000 
to  the  Democrats;  in  1966  he  gave  them 
SI 5,000  more. He  is  also  a director  of 
United  Fruit,  Pan-American  Airways,  and 
20th  Century  Fox  Films  Corp,  (which  is 
producing  the  “Che"  movie  starring  Omar 
Sharif).  The  organizer  of  the  Club  in 
Houston  is  John  C.  Crooker,  Jr,  member 
of  the  Houston  law  firm  of  Fulbright, 
Crooker,  Freeman,  Bates  & Jaworski 
which  handles  many  of  Lyndon’s  legal 
affairs.  And  perhaps  the  most  important 
member  of  ail  is  Arthur  B.  Krim,  who  was 
national  chairman  of  the  Club  under  both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Finance  Committee 
until  April,  1968  when  he  resigned  to  do 
a job  for  Lyndon.  Krim  is  president  of 
United  Artists,  an  associate  in  the  law 
firm  of  Phillips,  Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krim  & 
Ballon  which  handles  communications 
media  accounts,  and  a director  of  the 
African-American  Institute.  More  shall  be 
said  of  both  Krim  and  the  Institute  later. 

A word  should  be  said  about  the 
expenditures  and  financing  of  the  actual 
nominating  convention,  Democratic 
spokesmen  claimed  that  the  Atlantic  City 
affair  in  64  cost  $2  million-about  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Republican  conven- 
tion the  same  year  and  about  two  and  a 
half  times  what  it  cost  the  Democrats  in 
’60.  As  is  customary,  the  host  city  raised 
much  of  the  amount  through  city  taxes, 
hotel  taxes,  pledges  by  local  groups,  etc. 

Corporations  don’t  give  money  to 
national  electoral  campaigns-according 
to  the  law.  But  the  Democrats,  like  the 
Movement,  believe  some  things  are  above 
the  law.  The  1964  Democratic  Conven- 
tion Program-a  special  memorial  edition 
dedicated  to  John  Kennedy— was  the 
chief  device  for  getting  corporation 
money  and  circumventing  the  law.  The 
cost  of  corporate  advertising  was  515,000 
a page.  There  were  96  pages  of  advertising 
including  front  and  back  covers  which 
sold  at  a premium  price.  The  convention 
program  was  so  successful  as  a fundraiser 
that  the  Democrats  produced  another 
program  booklet  in  late  1965  for  use  at 
Democratic  fundraising  movie  premieres. 
Corporate  ads  again  cost  SI 5,000  a page, 
and  cleared  $900,000  for  use  in  Democra- 
tic congressionaf  campaigns.  United 
Artists,  whose  president  is  Arthur  Krim 
(mentioned  before  in  connection  with  the 
President’s  Club)  advertised  in  the  ’64 
and  ’65  programs.  They  also  provided 


some  of  the  films  for  the  fundraising 
premieres  and  managed  to  make  a profit 
off  the  showings.  Neil  J.  Curry,  1964 
secretary  of  the  President’s  Club  and  now 
deceased,  arranged  for  16  pages  of  public 
service  ads  in  the  Convention  program  at 
a cost  of  S 240,000.  They  were  sponsored 
by  114  trucking  companies,  Curry  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  a director  of  Avco  Corp. 
which  had  one  page  of  the  convention 
program  at  $15,000  and  the  inside  back 
cover  at  more  than  that.  Francis  S.  Levien 
(also  mentioned  before  in  connection 
with  the  President’s  Club)  is  president  of 
Universal  American  Corp.  which  had  a 
page  ad  in  the  convention  booklet.  Two 
subsidiaries  of  Universal  American  also 
bought  page  ads.  Avco  and  Universal 
American  advertised  again  in  the  1965 
program. 

The  Democratic  financial  rosters  con- 
tain several  prominent  family  names.  The 
Fields  of  Chicago  and  Marshall  Field  and 
Co.  gave  515,000  to  the  Democrats  in 
'64.  Field  interests  control  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  Fords  who  are  into  automobile  man- 
ufacturing and  General  Foods  Corp.  gave 
S41 ,000  in  ’64.  The  Lehmans  of  the  New 
York  investment  banking  concern  contri- 
buted $37,000,  and  the  Reynolds  of  the 
aluminum  company  were  worth  S6.000 
to  the  Democrats. 

The  Media  Barons  form  one  of  the 
most  influential  groupings  of  individual 
contributors.  This  group  includes  three 
men  who  have  already  been  mentioned: 
Levien  of  20th  Century  Fox,  Meyer  of 
NBC,  and  Krim  of  United  Artists. 
Another  director  of  United  Artists, 
Robert  Dowling,  is  better  known  as  board 
chairman  of  City  Investment  Co.  in  New 
York.  City  Investment  recently  moved 
from  predominantly  real  estate  interests 
into  the  defense  production  business;  and 
Dowling  at  a recent  luncheon  for  Hump- 
hrey made  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tion—$ 100,000.  Another  Media  Magnate 
is  Louis  Cowan,  a former  director  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  former  president  of 
CBS  Television  Network’,  he  recently 
moved  into  academia  and  is  now  associ- 
ated with  the  Columbia  School  of  Journa- 
lism; Cowan  gave  $21,000  to  the  Demo- 
crats in  ’64.  Lew  Wasserman,  chairman  of 


the  Music  Corp.  of  America,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Producers  gave  $21,000  in 
’64  and  more  than  $7,000  in  ’66.  George 
Killion,  a longtime  Democratic  booster,  is 
chairman  of  MGM,  a director  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  and  a 
past  president  of  the  American  President 
Lines.  Edwin  Weisl,  a Democratic 
National  Committeeman,  is  chairman  of 
Paramount  Pictures.  He  was  also  present 
with  Dowling  at  the  private  Humphrey 
luncheon  and  is  a partner  in  an  influential 
New  York  law  firm. 

Some  of  the  other  major  Democratic 
financiers- not  in  order  of  importance- 
are.  William  Benton,  former  senator  from 
Connecticut  and  head  of  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  who  according  to  Fortune  is 
worth  more  than  SI 50  million;  Jacor 
Blaustein,  Jewish  oilman  of  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana,  also  worth  nore  than  SI 50 
million;  John  Mecom,  independent  oil 
producer  from  Houston;  the  Spiegel 
family  of  the  Chicago  mail  order  house; 
Thomas  Watson's  younger  brother, 
Arthur,  also  of  IBM,  Ben  Heineman, 
Chicago  railroad  executive,  Bart  Lytton, 
West  Coast  financier  and  Finance  chair- 
man of  the  California  Democratic  Central 
Committee;  John  Loeb,  senior  partner  of 
Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhodes  & Co.;  Gustave 
Levy,  New  York  investment  banker  and 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange;  Norton  Simon  of  California, 
chairman  of  Hunt  Food  & Industries,  Dan 
Kimball  of  Aerojet,  who  helped  with 
primary  finances  for  McCarthy  in  Oregon, 
and  last  but  not  least,  Gene  Autrey,  the 
cowboy  singer,  who  in  '64  gave  $20,000 
toward  the  election  of  another  cowboy, 
Lyndon  Johnosn. 

Unfortunately,  what  exists  on  record 
of  Democratic  funders  is  analagous  to  the 
visible  part  of  the  proverbial  iceberg. 
Because  records  don’t  include  contribu- 
tions for  primaries  or  conventions,  they 
only  provide  clues  about  the  actual  size 
of  contributions.  Important  financiers 
may  not  even  be  mentioned  on  lists  of 
contributors.  Charles  Engelhard  is  one  of 
these  notable  exceptions.  His  personal 
fortune  of  over  $200  million  is  built  on  a 
minerals  industry  of  infamous  renown  in 
Movement  circles  for  its  operations  in 
South  Africa.  Engelhard  is  a frequent 
continued  on  page  13 
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america  is 
too  far 
gone  for 
warnings 

inarjorle  helns 

In  New  York  last  spring,  JeffShero, 
fresh  from  the  gullies  of  Texas,  was  try- 
ing to  start  a new  underground  paper 
called  RAT.  He  called  up  lots  of  famous 
radical  type  people  - Hentoff,  Newfleld, 
MacDonald  — In  an  effort  to  gel  contri- 
butions, financial  and  literary.  They  all 
encouraged  him  and  then  returned  to 
their  typewriters.  But  there  was  one  who 
did  come  through  - SolYurick.  He  wrote 
articles  for  us  and  gathered  valuable  In- 
formation. Often  on  layout  night,  he  would 
fly  In,  his  long  beard  blowing,  toseehow 
things  were  going.  He  didn't  seem  like  a 
famous  radical  type  person:  he  was  com- 
mitted. 

Reporters  In  the  underground  press 
like  to  consider  themselves  activists 

first,  reporters  second.  1 Imagine  Yurlck 
likes  to  consider  himself  an  activist 
first,  a novelist  second.  His  commitment 
comes  through  In  his  latest  novel,  THE 
BAG.  Whereas  other  famous  radical 
types  write  pompously  about  THEIR  ex- 
periences In  the  movement  (a  la  Mailer) 
or  write  vapidly  about  the  torrid,  an- 
guished lives  of  a few  beautiful  people 
turned  radical  (a  la  Hentoff),  Yurlck 
writes  with  real  conviction,  about  so- 
ciety, politics,  revolution. 

Social  novels  like  Yurlck's  are  rare 
birds  these  days.  The  pure  artists  gen- 
erally leave  social  novels  to  the  dubious 
talents  of  James  Mlchener  or  Ayn  Rand. 
THE  BAG,  then,  begins  to  fill  a very 
large  vacuum. 

It's  about  New  York's  Lower  East 

Side,  Its  landlords,  welfare  clients,  junk- 
ies, organizers,  bureaucrats  and  uneasy 
ethnic  varieties.  Yurlck  brings  them  all 
Into  focus.  Like  some  19th  century  giant, 
he’s  arranged  what  the  critics  would  call 
a vast  canvas  - a big  hunk  of  life.  Though 
his  book  Is  fiction,  he  acknowledges  he's 
working  In  the  new  fiction/reality  genre 
that  Mailer  popularized  but  hardly  per- 
fected with  STEPS  OF  THE  PENTAGON. 

But  that's  only  because  Yurlck  (and 
Mailer)  name  names  - JFK,  LBJ  NYC 
Welfare  Department.  Actually,  the 
genre's  as  old  as  Dickens. 

So  THE  BAG  Is  cast  In  an  old  mold, 
social  novel,  vast  canvas  of  characters 
themes  and  plots,  lots  of  simultaneous 
and  Interweaving  action,  lots  of  political 
theory  and  psychology  and  pseudo-psy- 
chology. We  know  the  novel  was  written 
In  the  1960’s  because  It  has  a lot  of 
“fuck's  and  ■shlt"s  but  the  form  lsnoth- 
lng  new. 

\urlck  has  a fine  narrative  style  Take 
the  description  of  Minnie  Devlin  ADC 
mother  enrage.  In  action: 

•Kicked  in  the  stomach,  It  doubled  her 
up,  and  both  cops,  taking  turns  now,  hit 

awav0nh!.h°Khead'  016  baCk  “S  She  turned 

a«a>,  hit  her  kidneys  as  she  bent,  and 
Miller  pounded  the  case  record  as  she 
straightened  out,  and  she  was  hit  along 
to  a desk,  beaten  over  It  and  turned  on 
her  back,  her  legs  swinging  free,  her 
brown  breasts  free  from  the  slit  apart 
J*SS|  { ,e  blE  belly  up  now  and  themed 
panty-sllp  seam  spilt  and  the  fastener 
snapped  and  the  brass  pin  shot  out  and 

drooS?  ?h°Uble<1  UP  and  her  faceblood 
and°she  m tl?lC0mP°sUl0n  desk  surface 
and  she  bleated  respectfully  and  the  pain 
of  Miller  s grinning  face  and  they 
smashed  her  great  tits  now  and  she  som- 
ersaulted completely  over  the  desk  her 
great  brown  arse  and  her  gold  dress- 
rags  swirled  In  the  air  and  she  fell 
landed,  kneeling,  slumped,  hands  hang- 

„her  h.ead  blood>’  a"d  bowed,  whim- 
perlng,  not  able  to  backtalk  and  lip  down 
anyone  now,  panting,  pissing,  frlghtshlt 

ReSa^id UP  016  bl00ds^«ed  floor. 
Redfaced  and  mad,  the  two  cops  came 
around  the  sides  of  the  desk,  grabbed 
her  wrists,  pulling  her  forwart  X 
rHfaCe'  Pul,ed  her  out  of  'he  intake 


photo  by  william  glover 

his  characters  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, dead.  After  all,  what  up  to  date 
novelist  worries  about  character? 


renderings  of  the 

reread.  It  seemMncldental-  then,  im?, 


But  considering  the  genre  Yurlck 
chose,  he  probably  should  have  worried 
about  it  more.  The  people  In  THE  BAG 
go  through  their  prescribed  motions,  say 
the  expected  things,  reveal  a little  am- 
bivalence and  depth.  Even  Meyer  Faust 
Ch  the  slumlord,  Isn't  all  bad,  just 
mostly.  He  and  his  dyke  daughter,  Clara 
baYe.  a few  ereat  scenes  together  In 
which  the  air  of  corruption  practically 
wilts  the  pages  of  the  book. 

Sam  Miller,  protagonist, 'author,  case- 
worker, and  finally  bum,  Is  an  anti- 
hero  If  there  ever  was  one  - weak 
self-deluding,  self-indulgent.  He  falls 
far,  from  the  glorious  heights  of  liter- 
ary patronage,  through  the  newly  dls- 
f°^red  Pleasures  of  the  flesh,  to  middle 
aged  dropout  nihilism;  he  Is  a vehicle 
connecting  many  worlds.  He's  also  (as 
f we  haven’t  read  about  enough  of  these) 
lgl!e.sensltlve  Jewish  Intellectual, 
shattered  by  his  encounter  with  reality- 
Herzog  In  the  slums.  y’ 

Minnie,  the  ADC  mother,  is  sur- 
prisingly the  most  believable  character 
Hopelessly  stereotyped,  she  neverthe- 
less emerges  with  some  real  warmth 
and  vigor  and  dirt  around  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  son  Hinton,  artist,  saving 
grace  of  the  welfare  family,  product  of 
improved  environments,  black  Alger  is 
a monstrous  failure:  he  and  his  blonde 
psychotic  wife,  and  their  memories  of 
his  adopted  (her  natural)  father,  a kindly 
progressive  psychiatrist,  are  never  be- 
heVfhb  e'(  A,‘  most  they  are'  Me  older 
of  a Al0ns°’  be,lGvable  Parts 

of  a believable  case  history.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  New  Left  organizers  - 

th Ur'u k 1S  t0°  c,ose  t0  render 
them  believable.  But  they’re  laughably 

ebLT  i7  hhaIf  lhe  tlme  spring  ldeolo- 
ln^hpf  lCheS’  ,b,alr  the  tlme  anguishing 
J.  °wn  ‘^entitles  and  liberation 

Hrtinn^  the>'  SUnk-  AS  leV<?rS  Of 

IcUne  1 * * *fhaCUOn’  the>"re  0kay‘  mter- 

S6.’  they  create  the  ghetto,  and  the 
ghfn  °nf  '"evltable  conclusion.-  the  riot 
In  the  last  chapter’s  riot  scene,  the 
many  characters  and  themes  finally 
Miller  wanders  blindly  through 
the  violence.  Minnie  is  seen  on  a TV 

ton  Tchere  Wlth  3 taby  and  a gun.  Hin- 
ton is  searching  impotently  for  his 

corafy.  much-befucked  white  wife  The 
blundP  ! byS>l  Ihemselves  In- fighting  or 
u,nel-V  ,ry,ng  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation.  The  enemy  bureaucrats 

?hkh  shitnX°r^aU0n  lDt° thelr  comPuter, 

The  ill!  0U‘ supste<l  Police  action. 

ThI  l t*nk  ends  he*0**  the  riot  does 
It?  inhr,rfnCter.t despalr.  ‘hecommun- 
less  TS‘  thf  '1olence  largely  alm- 
‘ always  described  with  Yurlck- 


Happy  Birthday,  FE] 


jack  minnls 

(Southern  Patriot/LNS)  - For  unknown, 
but  perhaps  obvious  reasons,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  celebrated  its 
sixtieth  birthday  very  quietly  last  month. 
Newspaper  accounts,  mostly  buried  In  the 
back  pages,  merely  announced  that  it  was 
a routine  working  day  at  the  bureau. 

For  a group  (and  particularly  for  its 
leader,  J.  Edgar)  that  seldom  misses  an 
opportunity  to  grab  a headline,  I thought 
this  rather  peculiar.  So  I did  some  read- 
ing. Now  I cannot,  of  course,  get  inside 
the  head  of  the  top  cop  and  know  what 
really  went  on  there.  But  there  are  facts 
from  which  Inferences  can  be  drawn. 

In  1907  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  grand 
nephew  of  The  Napoleon,  was  Attorney 
General  of  the  US.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was 
President.  It  seems  that  Bonaparte  In 
doing  whatever  detective  work  was  re- 
quired by  the  Justice  Department,  was 
forced  to  call  upon  the  only  other  two 
federal  agencies  which  had  their  own 
forces  of  detectives  - the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Postal  Department 
To  say  the  least,  Bonaparte  found  this 
a bit  tiresome.  Personnel  in  the  other 
departments  had  their  own  assignments 
and  he  could  not  always  get  the  calibre 
h.  IT!n..he  thought  was  required  for  the 
high  duties  of  Investigating  for  Justice’s 
sake. 

askSf'SLS  PresJdent  Teddy,  Bonaparte 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  (and  ap- 
propriate money  for)  the  establishment 
t!,  h Bu^eau  °r  investigation  within  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Bureau  would 

Jr  flaUU?°,rlty  t0  lnves'igate  violations 
of  federal  law  which  were  not  covered  by 
the  two  agencies  mentioned  above 
a„C°niress  answered  with  a resounding 
no.  For  reasons  of  their  own,  which 

cern  "*  Wl‘h°Ut  **"«*  «T 

author.™?*  S 01  Congress  refused  to 
authorize  the  new  bureau. 

congress  went  even  further  and,  three 
da>s  before  adjourning  in  May,  1908  it 
passed  a law  severely  limiting  the  cir- 


cumstances under  which  the  Justice  J 
partment  could  borrow  the  services! 
other  departmental  detectives 

Just  one  month  after  Congress 
adjourned,  Attorney  General  Bonaw 
quietly  established,  within  the  Dewr 
ment  of  Justice,  what  he  called  . Bud 
of  Investigation.  Presumably  he  Lei , 
political  and  fiscal  backlne  m T« 
Roosevelt. 

When  Congress  reconvened,  and  w, 
got  around  what  Bonaparte  had  dc-j 
there  was  some  consternation  on  the  n 
of  the  lawmakers.  In  questioning  t*i0 
a Congressional  committee,  Mr  Bor 
parte  conceded:  “It  is  a fact  whichever 
body  recognizes,  that  there  are  cei 
inherent  dangers  of  abuse  In  any  Sys„ 
of  police  and  especially  in  am  system 
detective  police."  But  the  Attorney 
era]  assured  the  Congressmen  „ 
though  the  temptation  to  use  the  tun 
for  political  purposes  would  be  stra 
it  would  never  be  used  for  anything 
that  nature. 

Congressman  Sherley  noted lhatac 
tral  bureau  was  “an  instrument 
which,  in  the  past  history  of  the  wor 
has  been  frequently  used  for  the  cont 
uatlon  of  power  of  many  men  having  l 
instrumentality  at  their  command.' 

Mr.  Bonaparte  conceded  that  the  da 
of  men  who  do  that  work  as  a professl 
“is  one  you  would  have  to  employ  will 
good  deal  of  caution." 

Congressman  Keiffer:  “They  are  i 
always  a high  type  of  man?" 

Mr.  Bonaparte:  “No,  sir." 

Mr.  Driscoll  (New  York):  “I  ado 
that  a man  who  is  a detective ...  can  t 
be  a man  of  high  moral  Ideas . . . it  ne 
essary  they  must  and  do  live  lives 
deception. . . . There  is  an  old  sayi 
which  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  - tie 
was  originated,  that  it  “takes  a thle. 
catch  a thief."  A strictly  honest,  lnge 
ous  man  cannot  in  the  very  nature 
things  be  a successful  detective  oicrlr 
Every  man  to  his  calling." 

Happy  Birthday,  FBI. 
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Jamei  Cagney  & the  Fed 


mark  kleiman 

•capitalism  drives  the  petit-bourgeosie 

55?-  Daniel  deLeon,  1898. 

t week  I went  to  meet  the  Man,  who 

, in  this  case,  an  FBI  agent  in  Eugene, 
n!eeon.  He  had  put  word  out  to  some  of 
0 7 friends  that  I was  wanted  for  question- 
my  I waited  a while,  until  it  was  clear  he 
X,t  know  where  I was.  Feeling  slighted, 

, drove  up  to  his  house  one  Friday  after- 
noon screeching  to  a halt  as  he  returned 
" om  work.  Decked  out  in  fatigues,  and 
nutting  on  my  best  James  Cagney  act,  I 
demanded  to  know  what  he  wanted  of  me. 

He  wasn't  sure,  and  not  having  the  notes 
in  his  briefcase,  he  took  me  to  his  office 
to  find  my  file. 

‘Did  you  blow  up  the  North  Hollywood 
Draft  Board  on  June  24?” 

“No  comment.” 

*Were  you  in  Los  Angeles  on  June  24? 

‘No  comment.” 

“You're  not  going  to  tell  me  much,  are 

you?" 

“You  guessed  it.” 

“Do  you  have  any  comment  at  all  to  make 
on  the  case?” 

“I  admire  the  craftsmanship  of  whoever 

did  it.” 

I then  explained  to  him  that  if  I removed 
myself  from  the  suspect  list,  it  would  merely 
point  the  finger  at  someone  else,  which  I had 
no  interest  in  doing,  delivering  a brief  and 
pointed  lecture  about  revolutionary  morality 
and  the  1950  Concentration  Camp  Act.  In- 
trigued, and  wanting  to  make  up  for  the 
tennis  game  he  had  to  forego  when  I arrived 
at  his  house,  he  invited  me  over  for  dinner. 
Security  or  no,  years  of  movement  con- 
ditioning had  taught  me  NEVER  to  turn  down 
a free  meal,  so  I went. 

James  ‘Jake”  Jay  is  in  his  early  thirties, 
has  two  cars,  a wife  named  Savage  and  two 
reasonably  unfettered  children  in  a suburban 
hootch.  He  has  cool,  modern,  furniture  to 
go  with  the  cool,  modern  jazz  over  his 
stereo,  and  expressionist  paintings  (his  own 
works). 

Dinner  turned  out  to  be  a 5-hour  eating 
and  wine-drinking  marathon,  with  me  rap- 
ping about  revolutionary  socialism,  and  him 
rapping  more  about  his  life.  His  politics  re- 
veal a first  glimpse  of  personality  disorder; 
a contradiction  between  his  view  of  objective 
reality  and  his  lifestyle.  Yes,  he  admits,  the 
Chicago  cops  were  brutal,  yes,  Hoover 
should  be  retired,  yes,  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica are  inherently  racist,  yes,  maybe  we  are 
losing  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  here  sits  his 
wife  spouting  Ayn  Randian  juvenalia,  and 
there  sits  he,  bitching  about  the  fact  that  he 
has  to  enforce  something  as  tricky  as  the 
Migratory  Birds  Act. 

The  full  American  spectator,  for  whom 
body  counts  and  basketball  scores  are  one 
and  the  same,  who  cannot  conceive  of  the 
work  he  does  as  having  any  possible  reper- 
cussions out  THERE  in  the  Real  World.  The 
total  separation  of  what  he  is  from  what  he 
does  enables  Jay  to  maintain  a little  bit  of 
cool.  He  thinks  he  can  work  for  the  System 
without  giving  his  soul  to  it.  Thus,  he's  able 
to  enjoy  the  better  things  affluent  America 
has  to  offer  him  for  its  dirty  work.  He  and 
his  wife  are  friendly,  outgoing,  and  willing 
to  listen  to  lectures  about  Cuba.  Yet  he'll 
be  more  than  willing  to  bust  me  when  the 
time  comes. 

Hy  any  meaning  of  the  word,  Jay  and  his 
wife  are  liberals.  They  understand  and 
allege  to  dislike  where  America  is  going, 


they're  open  to  our  culture,  and,  when  it 
comes  to  politics,  not  totally  close -minded. 
In  talking  with  him  about  his  work,  Ipressed 
on  his  busting  of  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers.  He  had  an  elaborate  primary  ra- 
tionale; saying  that  they'd  be  running  all 
their  lives  until  they  were  caught,  which 
is  a horrible  life . . . and  that  he's  actually 
doing  them  a FAVOR  by  catching  them 
quickly  and  avoiding  all  that  anguish!  Break- 
ing this  down,  you  come  to  the  real  reasons. 
Jay  doesn’t  hate  them,  Jay  doesn’t  have  a 
fetish  about  ‘law  'n  order,”  Jay  doesn't  tell 
me  that  he’s  merely  doing  his  job...  Jay 
tells  me  that  he’s  taken  an  oath,  that  his 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY 
COURT  HOUSE 

even  on  the  lawn 
we  have  to  look  up 
to  what  we  look  down  on 
the  flat  front 
white  stone 

house  of  someone  else's  Justice 
an  apex  of  flags 
and  pledges 

the  human 

one  and  another  voice 
no  longer  confused 
I hold  my  fist  up 

and  it  rides  higher  against  the  clouds 
than  the  flags 
and  my  voice 
Is  welcomed  by  the  wind 

-steve  crumley 


personal  integrity  and  responsibility  as  an 
individual  mean  something  to  him,  and  that 
until  he  can  get  another  job  he  will  continue 
to  uphold  that  oath. 

Here  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  patho- 
logy of  American  liberalism.  The  liberal 
knows  what’s  going  on  and  what  his  part  in  it 

is,  but  like  all  American  workers,  Jay’s  job 
and  he  are  a thing  apart.  What  counts  to  him 
is  a good  life  (and  not  a totally  possession- 
oriented  one). 

More  sophisticated  than  the  good  German, 
who  didn’t  know  what  was  going  down,  the 
good  American,  true  to  the  last  to  the  capi- 
talist ‘individualism”  from  which  he  sprang, 
knows  what  is  going  on,  but  rather  than  stop 

it,  he  is  concerned  solely  with  proving  his 
own  cleanliness.'  Surviving  and  returning 
Oregon  delegates  from  the  Convention  in 
Chicago  all  had  the  message:  “Stay  in  the 
party;  we’re  Good  Guys,  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bloodbath.”  That  the  bloodbath 
occurred  became  inconsequential  as  soon  as 
they  could  establish  their  innocence. 

The  Palo  Alto  liberals  who  live  in  their 
Eichler  Tract  homes  and  think  they’ve  made 
it  'cause  they’re  doing  little  or  no  damage 
to  others,  and  living  a good  life.  They  never 
stop  to  think  about  WHY  there  is  a human- 
oriented  housing  project  in  the  middle  of 
Imperial  America's  second  greatest  re- 
search center.  People  living  in  those  homes 
are  supposed  to  learn  that  they  can  lead  good 
and  personally  fulfilling  lives  within  the 
belly  of  the  monster.  The  horror  of  them  is 
that  in  the  face  of  the  disintegration  of  a 
culture,  they  can  do  no  more  than  pass  the 
buck. 

‘If  your  sons  and  daughters  ever  find 
out  how  lame  you  really  are,  they'll  mur- 
der you  in  your  sleep."  — Frank  Zappa. 


photo:  jeff  blankfort 


FOR  THOSE  PACIFIST  POETS 

ruling  guru  greybeard  bards 

having  new  fun  in  yr.  rolling  rock  renaissance. 

have  you  passed  thru  the  Haight 

have  you  seen  yr.  turned  on  kids? 

u promised  them  Visions  & Love  & Sharing 
clap,  hepatitis,  fleas,  begging  and  the  gang  bang 

sure  you  didn't  want  to  see  the  scene  go  that  way 
but  that' s how  the  shit  went  down. 

&•  i do  not  hear  yr.  howl, 
i do  not  hear  exorcising  demons. 

u told  the  congress  that  yr.  acid 
had  taught  us  how  to  luv 

that  finally  bloodsoaked  thieving  swine  of  a cowboy 

the  Others  call  their  president. 

is  there  nothing  left  over  to  the  kids 

sleeping  on  sidewalks 

waiting  to  be  carried  off  by  the  bikes? 

has  yr.  acid  & cannibis  power  wilted  like  yr.  daffodils? 

is  there  no  compassion  left  over  for  the  broken  bodies 

of  yr.  children's  crusade? 

yr.  disciples  are  dying  in  the  streets,  gurus, 
u have  been  among  the  Philistines  too  long, 
u have  become  their  Spectacle, 
heal  the  sores  upon  thine  own  bodies, prophet! 

yr.  word  has  brought  them  as  far  as  the  Haight. 

can  you  not  carry  them  to  the  seashore? 

or  is  it  your  power  and  not  theirs  which  has  failed? 

can  it  be  we  warrior  poets  were  right  all  along? 
can  it  be  all  the  buddhas  r hollow 
& like  the  Dali  Lama 

u have  been  sipping  butter  tea  upon  a peacock  throne 
as  Tibetans  perished  in  the  snow? 

is  it  not  time  to  admit  that  Hate  as  well  as  love  redeems 
the  world? 

there  is  no  outside  w/out  inside 
no  revolution  w/out  blood. 

-ares,  berkeley 
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beelzebub  in 


HONG  KONG 


Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong.  Mystery.  The  Far 
East.  A city  of  islands  bound  by  ferries,  a 
Chinese  city  with  British  overlay,  still 
Chinese,  and,  above  all,  essentially  capital- 
ist. 

Money  is,  money  rules,  Hong  Kong,  and 
those  who  have  it  consume  accordingly.  The 
wealthy  Chinese,  British,  and  (few)  Ameri- 
cans measure  each  other's  status,  class, 
and  taste  with  cold  stares.  There  is  none 
of  the  open  curiosity  one  meets  in  other 
parts  of  the  Orient. 

Away  from  the  luxury  stores,  the  bars, 
the  discotheques,  away  from  the  clubs  for 
war  weary  GIs,  beyond  the  skyscrapers  and 
Halls  of  British  Justice,  Hong  Kong  is  an 
Oriental  city  — crowded,  dirty,  full  of 
smells  and  sounds. 

The  Chinese  area  is  functionally  inacces- 
sible to  anyone  who  does  not  speak  Canton- 
ese (the  British  have  never  tried  to  learn). 
Even  if  you  do,  the  Chinese  have  little  un- 
derstanding for  a Caucasian  who  walks  be- 
yond the  sectors  of  the  city  he  created  and 
controls,  the  area  he  is  entitled  to.  Despite 
the  tour  book  promises  that  the  Hong  Kong 
police  make  every  street  as  safe  as  home 
(Oakland?),  one  stays  downtown.  There  each 
male  wears  coat  and  tie,  there  each  female 
is  appraised  for  her  price,  and  together,  in 
good  form,  they  live  under  the  aegis  of  Chin- 
ese cops  in  shorts  and  knee  socks. 

It’s  easy  to  get  around  in  Hong  Kong.  You 
drive  on  the  left,  follow  the  bilingual  signs 
(English  above  Chinese),  and  stay  out  of 
fights  with  Orientals.  The  police  offer  no 
protection  in  such  cases. 

The  Westernization  of  Hong  Kong  has  had 
its  greatest  impact  on  the  rich  young  Chin- 
ese. From  their  ranks  has  emerged  a new 
breed.  Playing  the  latest  rock  and  soul 
music,  doing  the  “in"  dances,  wearing  ex- 
pensive French  couturier  clothing,  these 
Chinese  act  out  the  western  version  of  so- 
cial taste.  At  the  same  time,  they  measure 
Caucasians  by  this  aesthetic.  In  such  com- 
petition, of  course,  Westerners  fail  at  their 
own  game.  The  Chinese  are  lithe,  don't  bald, 
hip  clothes  suit  them,  they  have  no  acne . . . 
in  short,  they  are  the  American  dream. 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  a nightclub,  to  hear 
perfect  versions  of  the  latest  American 
songs.  You  close  your  eyes  and  hear  Scott 
McKenzie  sing  of  San  Francisco.  You  are 
right  there.  You  open  your  eyes,  look  to  the 
bandstand,  and  a Chinese  cat  stands  at  the 
mike.  Far  out. 

If  British  influence  has  created  a Chinese 
version  of  Western  man,  a copy  which  out- 
does the  original,  the  British  themselves 
are  something  to  behold.  Cold  fish,  bound  by 
a stiffness  which  ranks  propriety  above  all 
else,  they  are  nervous  Calvinists  of  the  soul 
m a pleasure  dome.  Living  the  last  of  the 
colonial  dream,  they  possess  none  of  the 
redeeming  cynicism  and  freedom  from 
ideology  which  have  set  loose  the  youth  of 
Britain.  Atavisms,  they  live  out  their  dodo 
lives  waiting  for  the  deluge,  extracting  every 
iota  of  their  supremacy  and  rectitude  before 
■the  bomb  falls. 

Unwilling  and  unable  to  live  in  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  city,  outdone  by  the  cool  of  the 
iich  young  Chinese,  Caucasians  in  Hong 
Kong  go  shopping.  Or,  they  buy  women  It 
costs  less  than  twenty  dollars  to  have  a girl 
lowered  over  you  in  a basket  with  a hole  in 
the  bottom.  The  whores  can  say  a few  words 
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of  English,  and  the  introductions  by  Mama- 
san  are  like  something  out  of  Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon.  All  the  GIs  are  Marlon 
Brando.  All  the  girls  bleed  them  dry.  There 
are  many  broken  hearts. 

Some  tourists,  having  taken  the  ferry, 
having  purchased  cameras,  suits,  jade  and 
shoes  in  this  tax  free  port,  find  themselves 
on  the  Hong  Kong  sideofthebayon  the  tram 
car  up  Victoria  Peak.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a spectacular  view  of  the  islands 
and  the  hills  of  the  mainland  in  the  dis- 
tance. Communist  China  is  only  an  indis- 
tinct shadow,  but  it  is  always  there. 

As  you  shop,  as  you  sit  in  Lindy’s  New 
York  Delicatessen,  as  the  whore  tells  you 
that  she  supports  thirteen  brothers  and 
sisters  so  pay  her  more,  Communist  China 
is  always  over  your  shoulder.  But  every- 
one, especially  the  Pakistani  tailor  who  tells 
you  repeatedly  that  he  is  honest,  that  he  will 
give  you  a very  special  deal,  is  sure  that  the 
Communists  need  Hong  Kong  in  British 
hands. 

They  know  that  Communist  China  needs 
money.  And  Hong  Kong,  under  British  con- 
trol, is  their  outlet  to  the  world.  Though 
the  British  orate  in  Churchillian  cadences 
about  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Fair  Play, 
though  the  Communists  scream  about  capi- 
talist pigs,  both  sides  are  busy  making 
money. 

Scattered  through  Hong  Kong  are  Com-* 
munist  stores  and  schools.  Occasionally, 
the  British  will  close  a school,  the  Chinese 
will  protest,  but  when  the  shouting  is  over 
life  goes  on.  One  indicator  only  shows  the 
potential  for  trouble:  the  prisons  of  the  city 
are  jam  packed.  The  men  in  prison  are  not 
exactly  Communists.  They  are  the  poor 
young  Chinese  who  will  hire  themselves  out 
to  any  cause  which  can  pay.  At  the  present 
time,  it  pays  to  be  a cadre. 

In  any  case,  from  the  summit  of  Victoria 
Peak  Communism  is  a shadow,  and  beneath, 
brighter  and  clearer,  capitalism  flows 
smoothly.  The  ships  of  commerce,  like  toys 
in  one’s  private  tub,  stream  in  and  out  of  the 
city  through  the  islands.  Below  the  summit 
beautiful  mansions  perch  on  the  cliff  above 
the  skyscrapers. 

The  picture-book  view  of  the  city  as  a 
pretty  miniature  of  the  capitalist  way  is  un- 
dercut by  vistas  extending  toward  both  land 
and  sea.  The  very  abruptness  of  this  mecca 
of  money,  its  solitude  against  the  vastness  of 
the  ocean  and  the  limitless  horizon  of  the 
mainland,  reduce  its  presence  to  gilded 
sham. 

Beneath  the  sheen  and  glitter,  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ideological  monolith,  there  are 
incidents  which  cut  through  the  pretense  and 
propriety.  Occasionally,  both  Communism 
and  CapHahsm  asidei  the  0rient  asserts 

a H6  subiected  t0  a Zen  exercise, 

a test  which  the  East  imposes  to  give  the 
He  to  the  fictions  which  men  throw  up  to 
give  meaning  to  their  transience.  Self  im- 
portance and  ideology  suddenly  count  for 
very  little.  One  is  brought  back  to  himself 
atone.  ’ 

Of  thnre,  ^ 3 t0il6t  3t  the  summit 

of  Victoria  Peak,  monument  of  British 

coloniahsm.  If  you  get  the  runs  on  the  sum- 
mit, as  have  so  many  good  tourists,  you  seek 

out  a short  squat  building  marked  as  apub- 
lic  convenience.  You  enter  a cubicle  with 
e ie  , only  to  find,  with  grim  awe,  that  you 
confront  only  a gaping  porcelain  hile 


If  and  when  you  make  an  adjustment  to 
this  situation  and  requite  your  needs,  you 
find  that  there  is  no  paper.  It  is  just  then 
that  the  presidential  election,  the  battle  of 
the  cold  war,  and  the  pennant  race  alike 
have  no  significance.  At  this  moment  you 
can  taste  and  feel  your  affinity  to  mankind. 
Slowly,  you  lose  your  anger  for  the  man  who 
preceeded  you  and  saved  himself  by  sacrifi- 
cing you.  Slowly,  you  come  to  realize  that 
there  never  has  been  any  paper,  that  for 
years  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  tourists, 
human  beings  of  all  races,  colors,  and 
creeds,  have  found  themselves  in  this  same 
situation.  Like  you,  they  have  had  to  make 
their  separate  peace. 

From  this  moment  on,  whatever  your 
politics,  you  have  no  pity  or  disdain  for 
the  aborigines.  Feeling  a rapport  with 
Great  Nature  herself,  you  look  from  deepest 
instinct  for  vegetation.  A dead  leaf,  a twig. 
Bark.  Anything.  But  then  you  realize  more. 
The  branches  of  the  nearest  tree,  the  only 
one  within  the  most  desperate  reach,  are 
denuded.  Stripped  bare. 

At  this  point  you  shed  intellectual  arro- 
gance. You  are  willing  to  settle  for  a copy 
of  the  National  Geographic  or  an  issue  of 
Kennel  World.  Even  Vogue.  Of  course,  it 
is  too  late  to  make  amends.  You  do  without. 

As  you  leave,  discomfitted,  an  English- 
man goes  to  enter.  You  toy  with  warning 
him,  but  on  reflection  you  decide  that  it’s 
his  city.  His  ideology.  His  colony.  Let  him 
pay.  Turning  your  back  on  humanity,  you 
return  to  the  tram.  It  turns  out  that  the 
tram  descends  as  it  ascended,  its  chairs 
facing  the  summit.  You  are  drawn  away, 
downhill,  eyes  fastened  on  the  outhouse. 

Reflective,  you  descend  to  the  city,  to 
beautiful  Hong  Kong,  there  to  appraise  and 
be  appraised,  to  stave  off  or  to  fight  for 
revolution,  to  preen  and  strut  in  the  bound- 
essness  of  your  self  importance,  to  forget 
that  great  leveller,  that  modest  bit  of  the 
rient  in  the  city  of  money  between  two 
ideologies. 
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barbara  garson 

u you've  been  cooking  a la  Alice,  you 
„ped  some  hints  on  budget  buying  - not 
l,t  this  is  exclusively  a cheapy  column, 
it's  just  good  buys  on  good  food,  starting 

this  week  in 

NORTH  BEACH 

Most  of  the  North  Beach  stores  are  run 
by  and  for  Italians.  Each  store  has  its 
regular  customers  and  its  specialties. 
Fresh  ricotta  cheese  on  Mondays,  hot 
Ulna  on  Saturdays,  gnocchl  on  Thurs- 
days, etc.  Their  regular  customers  - 
loyal’,  though  aging  - know  the  products, 
know  the  days,  know  the  prices.  So  there 
aren’t  real  displays  or  price  signs.  But 
you  Deedn’t  be  intimidated  about  asking, 
and  you  can  always  buy  two  slices  of  copa 
and  one  of  procuitto  just  to  taste.  With  this 
general  introduction  we  move  to  our  first 
typical  North  Beach  store,  which  just 
happens  to  be  Japanese. 

PRODUCE:  There’s  first  ratefruitand 
verdant  vegetables  at  Pacific  Foods  (801 
Greenwich,  corner  of  Columbus).  The 
quality  Is  closer  to  a gourmet  shop  than 
a super  market  yet  the  produce  prices 
are  consistently  as  low  as  the  inconsis- 
tent advertised  specials  in  the  chain 
stores.  Through  most  of  the  summer, 
tomatoes  have  been  10-15?  per  pound, 
peaches  19?,  melons  3?,  lettuce  10?  a 
head,  etc.  They  also  carry  Chinese  veg- 
etables for  a penny  or  two  more  than  in 
China  Town  but,  alas,  no  fresh  bean 
sprouts. 

Aside  from  Its  exceptional  produce, 
Pacific  Foods  is  really  just  an  enlarged 
neighborhood  grocery  with  a fair  selec- 
tion of  Chinese  and  a good  selection  of 
Japanese  packaged  goods.  As  in  all  small 
groceries,  the  choice  in  staples  is  limited 
and  the  prices  higher  than  the  chain 
stores. 

The  only  cheaper  fruits  and  vegetables 
In  the  neighborhood  are  the  ones  you  buy 
off  the  trucks.  But  they  have  limited 
selections  since  they  simply  go  to  the 
produce  markets  and  pick  up  crates  of 
whatever’ s cheap  that  day. 

One  truck,  which  usually  has  price 
signs  and  a visible  display  of  grape- 
fruits and  oranges  (though  these  fruits 
are  waning  now),  is  often  parked  around 
noon  at  Washington  Square  Park. 

You  can  get  even  better  buys  from  a 


greenish  truck  which  doesn’ t display  any- 
thing at  all.  It  looks  like  a heap  of  empty 
boxes.  But  I’ve  gotten  half  a crate  of 
peaches  for  50?,  and  lovely  little  zucchini 
for  a nickle  a pound.  The  selection  is  even 
more  limited  than  other  trucks,  and  often 
choice  items  are  being  saved  for  regular 
customers  (I  think  it  takes  about  fifteen 
years  to  get  to  be  one).  In  a way,  the 
trucks  are  really  just  delivery  services 
for  certain  Italian  women  who  order  a 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  or  a crate  of 
artichokes. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  trucks  in  the 
neighborhood  I don’t  know  about.  It  pays 
to  stop  and  ask  at  trucks  even  if  they  ap- 
pear to  deliver  only  to  restaurants. 

If  you  want  fancy  and  out  of  season 
fruits,  try  Luchesi  Brothers (543  Colum- 
bus). I won’t  go  into  prices;  it’s  only  for 
people  who  want  enormous  strawberries 
and  don’t  care  what  they  cost.  Luchesi, 
amidst  its  clutter,  also  has  fresh  herbs 
in  season,  not  too  expensive. 

MEAT:  It’s  nice  to  get  to  know  a real 
butcher.  I shop  at  Panel!  (801  Columbus 
Avenue).  The  counter  display  seems  bar- 
ren when  you  come  in.  The  steaks  and 
chops  in  the  meat  case  are  about  the 
prices  in  Mayfair,  but  you’ve  got  to  ask 
and  ask.  The  good  buys  are  cut  to  order. 
Organ  meat  like  hearts,  brains  and  lung 
are  very  cheap.  And  if  you’re  a regular 
customer  you  can  ask  for  chicken  feet  to 
strengthen  the  stock,  marrow  for  a bor- 
delalse  sauce,  veal  knuckles  for  a meat 
gel,  or  soup  bones.  Panelli’ scorned  beef 
at  39?  a pound  is  pretty  good  (not  like 
New  York  or  Chicago,  but  then  this  is 
San  Francisco,  after  all),  and  their 
chopped  meat  — three  pounds  for  a dollar 
— is  lean  and  trusty. 

Their  poultry  is  fairly  fresh.  Once 
when  I asked  for  a big  fat  mama  soup 
chicken,  they  opened  one  with  those  all- 
yoke unborn  eggs  Inside.  Remember,  we 
used  to  have  them  in  soup?  But  the 
chicken  is  high,  around  55?  a pound. 

For  poultry  in  North  Beach,  stop  at 
the  Chinese  butchers  on  Stockton,  like 
the  Stockton  Meat  Market.  Their  chickens 
are  fresh  (the  marrow  in  the  bones  is 
still  red  and  pulpy),  and  it  is  always  at 
or  below  the  specials  in  the  supermar- 
kets. They  also  have  good  pork.  It’s 


harder,  though,  to  become  acquainted. 
(A  later  column  will  cover  China  Town 
and  its  lnscrutible  butchers.) 

In  the  mornings  Safeway  puts  “20? 
off"  or  “30?  off”  stickers  on  the  meat 
it  couldn't  sell  the  day  before.  Usually 
those  packages  aren’t  worth  it  even  at 
half  price,  but  you  can  look  if  you'  re  in 
early  to  get  day  old  bread.  Safeway  sells 
its  own  brand  breads  (day  old)  for  20? 
a loaf  in  the  mornings.  Funny  thing 
about  Safeway  whole  wheat  bread  — it 
never  molds.  You  can  leave  it  out  for 
days.  It  will  eventually  crumble  to  dust, 
but  never  decay.  I worry  about  a food 
that  even  the  germs  won’t  eat. 

DELICATESSEN:  Gloria  Sausage  Co. 
(635  Vallejo)  has  the  loveliest  selection 
of  Italian  delicatessen,  meats,  cheeses, 
pickled  vegetables,  etc.,  but  it’s  very 
expensive.  Around  the  corner  (1412 
Stockton)  is  Florence  Ravioli  Factory, 
which  is  moderately  priced  and  one  of 
the  best.  Some  of  the  cheeses  are  ex- 
pensive, but  the  ordinary  Cheddar  is 
79?,  Jack  69?,  and  teleme  89?. 

Pasta  in  all  shapes  comes  in  five  pound 
boxes  for  a dollar  at  the  Italian  groceries. 
Specials  in  stores  like  Florence  Ravioli 
Factories  are  better  than  at  supermar- 
kets, but  of  course  things  like  anchovies, 
olive  oil,  tomato  paste,  rice,  and  beans 
are  never  really  cheap. 

As  far  as  I know,  none  of  the  North 
Beach  factories  — noodle,  ravioli,  sau- 
sage, etc.  — sell  their  special  product 
at  any  discount  in  their  stores. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER:  The  very  best 
bread  is  at  French- Italian  Bakery  (cor- 
ner of  Union  and  Grant).  They  start 
baking  around  1 am,  and  the  first  loaves 
come  out  around  5 am.  You  can  get  It  hot 
from  then  till  around  8 in  the  morning  by 
knocking  on  the  door  next  to  the  shop  en- 
trance. The  bread  is  38?  a pound  whether 
you  buy  it  in  fat  loaves  or  thin  baguettes. 
No  one  bakes  on  Wednesday  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Many  of  the  Italian  delicatessens  sell 
sweet  fresh  tub  butter  for  about  $1.10  a 
pound.  It’s  just  the  thing  to  use  by  the 
cupfull  in  Alice’ s mushrooms  stuffed  with 
snails  or  her  stuffed  eggs. 

COFFEE  AND  CAKE:  Malvina’s  coffee 
(Union  & Grant)  is  delicious.  It's  $1.05 a 
pound  for  espresso,  $1.10  for  French 
demi-tasse,  and  if  you  want  to  be  fancy 
have  them  mix  in  a little  mokka  at  $1.30 
a pound.  They  grind  it  to  order  and  it  goes 
a long  way  in  a little  espresso  pot.  They 
also  have  green  coffee  beans  at  80?  a 
pound  to  roast  yourself. 

Malvina’s  is  also  a nice  place  to  sit. 
Espresso  is  20?  a cup,  cappuchino  25?, 
milk  10?.  Pizza  slices  are  10  & 20  cents. 
The  pizza  is  northern  style  with  that 
bread-like  dough.  Actually,  North  Beach 
never  seems  really  Italian  to  people 
from  New  York.  That’s  because  many 
North  Beach  Italians  are  from  North 
Italy,  Genoa,  Florence,  etc.,  rather  than 
from  Sicily. 

I haven't  developed  a taste  for  Italian 
pastry.  What  looks  like  butter  cream 
turns  out  to  be  custard  and  what  looks 
like  whipped  cream  turns  out  to  be 
ricotta  cheese.  And  expensive! 

There's  a little  grocery  at  1717  Powell, 


G.B.  Celll,  which  Is  oddly  stocked  with 
shelves  of  left-over  cleaning  supplies, 
plus  a desultory  selection  of  Italian  deli- 
catessen items.  They  make  a delicious 
cookie  - sort  of  like  elephant  ears  - for 
$1.45  a pound.  And  you  get  a lot  in  a pound 
because  it's  light  like  egg  kuchel.  You’ll 
know  it  because  the  owner  will  almost 
always  offer  you  one  to  taste.  One  thing 
he  won't  show  you,  and  you'll  never  see 
unless  you  ask,  is  the  whipped  cream 
cake.  It’s  a two-layer  cake  shaped  like 
a Boston  Cream  Pie,  with  whipped  cream 
In  the  middle  and  powdered  sugar  on  top. 
It's  simple,  costs  $1.25,  and  what  could 
be  better  than  moist  cake  and  real 
whipped  cream? 

G.B.  Celll  usually  has  crates  of  one  or 
two  particular  fruits  or  vegetables  which 
he  got  off  the  farm  and  is  selling  real 
cheap.  He  also  sells  falna,  a kind  of 
greasy  unleavened  pancake  made  of  gar- 
banzo  flour.  You  have  to  develop  a taste 
for  it,  and  I haven't. 

WINE:  For  a switch  from  Red  Moun- 
tain, you  can  buy  retail  at  A.  Rege  (1609 
Powell).  They  supply  the  house  wines  for 
a number  of  North  Beach  restaurants  in- 
cluding New  Joe's,  Enrico's  and  Pls- 
toll’s.  The  wine  starts  at  $1.39  a gallon 
and  they  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
$1.50  a gallon  burgundy.  Starting  at  four 
gallons  they  give  a 10%  discount. 

We’  11  be  covering  other  neighborhoods 
in  weeks  to  come.  Send  any  tips  to  the 
Express  Times,  your  Bay  Area  family 
newspaper. 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 


“Zany  and  human  like  a day  in  the 
park.”  - sandy  darllngton 

Ulirtfcrs 

Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer  . 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  (1  block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


CHICKEN  BREAST6  FLORENTINE 

saute  agiit  Largo  baud  & Mined  ctiutken  breads  ui  a good 
Quantity  of  Gutter  untti  tiicy  arc  ivfitic  on  ati  suteo  ■ ttiat 
take  ttiem  out  of  ttlc  pan  b-ptace  tfwn  ut  an  ovenproof 
ctisti- pour  tin  butter  ova-  ttie  top  o-tyruikti  wbtti  a gate 
crons  amount  of  sweet  basti-  tiujmc  ■ Cr fntig  nuticcd  par 
sCey-  cover  Crb'itit  tilt  dutken  uia  moderate  oven  until' 
it  us  cooked  but-  tauter -a6out  is- zomimiteo- flirt  6 fore 
serving  put  one  tablespoon  of  eticeet  woked  tongue  on  cacti 
bread  e-  ttien  a ttitri  slice  of  bti paeoc  ctieese  -pout-  ficavg 
cream  ova-  tfu  wtiole  ■ a ttien  broti  untie  ttie  ctieese  tins 
browned- garrnti  (tie  scrvuiy  dtisti  wbtti  patstey - 


SAK  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


OFF  THE 
JIVE  ASS 


HONKY 

LEFT! 


Who  Is  the 
Real  Enemy? 


Another  carnival  of  left  politics: 

It  seems  the  respectable  left  organizations  (YSA,  PLP,  SDS,  PFP,  ISC)  never  tire  of 
providing  entertainment  for  the  bourgeoisie  - and  worse,  keep  trying  to  rechannel 
any  really  ralical  energies  back  into  their  bullshit  forms.  Their  self-styled  “revo- 
lutionary" attitudes,  based  supposedly  on  Marxism  (antique  19th  century  ideology), 
certainly  aren't  reflected  in  their  life-styles  — just  ask  one  for  a buck  or  a fuck . . . 
And  now  that  Huey  is  convicted  what  will  they  do???  Sadly,  we  ail  know,  they'll  have 
another  rally,  they'll  picket  death  row,  they'll  march  on  the  courthouse,  they'll  shift 
from  their  tv  armchairs  to  auditorium  armchairs;  whilethey  sit  righteously  clukking 
like  hens,  disapproving  of  the  ‘terrorists  & provocateurs”  who  are  taking  care  of 
business.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  relevant  politics  they  make  false  separations  & 
throw  around  labels.  Well,  who  are  th?  saboteurs  & the  terrorists???  We  are.  All  of 
us  who  will  sabotage  the  foundations  of  ameriha's  fucked  up  life;  all  of  us  who  strike 
terror  in  the  heart  of  the  bourgeois  honkies&  all  their  armchair  bookquoting  jive-ass 
honky  leftists/white  collar  radicals  who  are  the  VD  of  the  revolution. 

And  If  there’s  a panther  or  french  student  on  the  stage  talking  at  them,  they  go  home 
feeling  radical,  as  if  revolution  were  a disease  you  could  get  by  association. . . . The 
only  thing  a liberal  or  honky  leftist  is  good  tor  is  to  throw  between  me  & the  pig/or 
to  jack  up  for  lunch  money.  And  when  the  people  on  the  street  realize  it  they’ll  run 
the  bastards  back  to  their  tv  sets. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  understand  the  role  these  organizations  have  played.  PFP 
has  rallied  elements  of  the  white  community  to  the  “support”  of  the  beseiged  Pan- 
thers/ but  the  time  for  support  is  over,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  to  stop  playing  with 
bourgeois  forms  of  electoral  politics.  And  YSA  rallies  have  provided  a focus  for 
street  energies,  but  rallies  & pickets  won’t  stop  the  racist  pig  oppressor. 

What  we  have  to  realize  is  that  these  early  levels  of  struggle  have  been  transcended 
by  the  development  of  the  struggle  itself.  Chicago  reveals  a higher  form  of  street 
event  & the  bomb  on  Telegraph  reveals  another,  while  Cleveland's  ambush  offers  an 
altogether  higher  plain,  moving  us  towards  real  (not  metaphorical)  guerrilla  struggle 
...  But  at  our  present  stage  of  development  the  issue  is  not  whether  we  should  take 
to  the  streets,  finding  some  form  of  mass  expression,  RATHER  than  engage  in  clan- 
destine activity.  There  is  no  separation  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  Every  act 
is  assimilated  into  the  struggle,  if  it  furthers  the  revolt. ...  We  must  be  flexible  to 
rally  one  day  & bomb  the  next.  And  we  must  find  new  forms  for  massing  & moving 
in  the  street  at  the  same  time  as  we  create  alternative  modes  of  actions  when  street 
action  is  impossible. 

And  in  France  we  saw  that  the  worker  student  alliance  didn’t  come  about  because  the 
workers  responded  ’o  traditional  left  forms  of  organization,  but  because  they  saw  stu- 
dents & street  people  moving  the  struggle  to  a real  level  of  confrontation  in  the 
streets.  And  in  a post- industrial  world,  what  have  the  traditional  leftists  to  offer 
workers  who  kno.v  that  their  work  is  meaningless.  Certainly  not  another  dose  of  the 
Protestant  work  ethic.  They  still  can't  understand  it/but  in  1919  when  they  were  all 
struggling  for  higher  wages  & better  working  conditions  DADA  was  in  the  streets 
calling  for  total  unemployment  and  the  new  man.  And  today  we  offer  automation 
cybernation  & free  love  on  the  streets.  ’ 
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Berkeley  Commune 

Up  Against  The  Wall/Motherfucker 


In  America  today,  even  this  man  can  buy  a gun 


But  beyond  these  considerations  the  movemant  must  understand  the  real  reasons  for 
e d°  no‘taketotf‘e  streets  because  we  want  free  speech  or  free  assem- 
bly those  are  liberal  demands)  /nor  do  we  take  to  the  streets  in  “support"  of  Chicago 

skurele  ‘ wr, ,anvono  else  (includine-support"  of  Huey).  We  have  our  own 
struggle.  W_  are  fighting  for  ourselves/ forour  community  / for  our  very  lives  The 
issue  is  not  something  other  than  ourselves  / we  are  the  issue.  It  is  the  liberation  of 
our  lives  Uia.  we  are  fighting  for  / to  liberate  ourselves  from  tight  assed ^urgeoL 

!o  destroy  it  & life  that  drives  us 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES' 


Pudginess 

Prevailed 

daTVhemMi?ama?  Hotel  overlooks  Santa 
Monica  Beach,  where  the  bronzed  bodies 
of  lovely,  long-haired  young  upper-mtd- 
h p class  girls  are  vacationing  from  the 
McCarthy  campaign.  A corollary  to  Gar- 
Law  (that  the  political  health  of  a 
IvemenT  in  be  judged  by  the  quality  of 
"Sin  the  periphery),  called  McCul- 
lough's Law,  states  that  a movement  In 
decline  Is  tokened  by  a proportionate 
relative  increase  in  pudginess.  Inside  the 
Miramar,  where  (do  you  remember  the) 
young  Democrats  were  holding  their 
state  convention,  pudginess  prevailed. 

The  Young  Dems,  according  to  the 
Credentials  Chairman,  are  down  50% 
from  last  year;  the  San  Francisco  mem- 
bership has  dropped  from  about  600  to 
120.  There  has  also  been  a shift  from 
the  university-urban  centers  to  the  boon- 
docks.  As  the  lumpen- bourgeois  ofurbia 
arms  for  the  defense  of  collective  turf, 
the  child  of  home-owner  kulak  suburbia 
moves  in  on  the  mlmeos  and  matling- 

"fwas  down  to  hand  out  Peace  & Free- 
dom leaflets  and  ended  up  at  a $10/plate 
Howard  Johnson’s  luncheon  with  Big 
Daddy  Jess  Unruh  (literally,  “ restless- 
ness") as  guest  of  honor.  Thanks  to  Mark 
Lester,  a sort  of  one-man  Left  Opposi- 
tion of  the  organization  he  runs  as  Ex 
Sec.  For  those  of  the  readership  old 
enough  or  formerly  dumb  enough  to  savor 
it,  Jess  shared  the  platform  with  Big 
Momma  Carmen  Warshaw  (“Delegates, 
guests,  the  honorable  Jesse  Unruh  some- 
times, fellow-hate- mongers  ..."),  Ger- 
ald Hill,  Cranston  stickers,  and  Stanley 
K.  (“Knew  Politics")  Scheinbaum. 
Howard  Berman  directed  over  the  per- 
formance, sub-titled  ‘Six  Wheels  In 
Search  of  a Pavement." 

Unruh,  who  received  a standing  ova- 
tion for  his  “truly  Inspirational  leader- 
ship" In  Chi,  began  with  self-criticism, 
re  the  YD’S,  “I’ve  been  ruthless ...  but 
ineffective.”  Re  his  support  for  Kennedy 
(to  the  largely  McCarthyite  audience): 
Kennedy's  decision  to  run  was  made 
BEFORE  the  New  Hampshire  primary. 

• The  California  delegation  was  3/4  put 
together  before  New  Hampshire."  Not  to 
mention  three  months  before  the  Califor- 
nia primary  which  chose  It.  Unruh’ s main 
thesis  was  liberalism  in  one  state,  based 
on  a class- analysis  of  the  motor  forces 
underlying  opportunity.  California’s  ex- 
periment, beginning  with  the  CDC  and 
ending,  apparently,  with  himself,  is  the 
hope  of  the  national  Democratic  Party; 
based  on  a new  alliance  of  blacks, 
Mexlcan-Americans,  students,  and  peo- 
ple from  the  upper-income  brackets, 
California  (with  the  help  of  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  and  like-minded  or  monied 
states)  will  build  a new  majority  in 
America.  Blue-collar  workers,  who  have 
been  turned  right  by  the  “new  aggression 
by  blacks,"  will  be  turned  over  to  fascism 
or  whatever  dark  force  it  is  that  lurks 
beyond  the  Santa  Monica  border. 

The  theme  was  not  Unruh’ s private  plot 
of  political  space;  Stanley  Scheinbaum, 
long  a fixture  at  any  conference  with  a 
“New  Politics”-  sounding  conferehce, 
keynoted  the  convention  with  a call  to 
secure  the  California  Democratic  Party 
for  liberalism,  the  only  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  national  structure.  The  national 
structure,  according  to  Scheinbaum,  is 
“a  hollow  shell”  lacking  “ideology.” 
Pointing  the  way  to  a new  ideology, 
Scheinbaum  proposed  a fresh  analysis 
of  Vietnam:  immediate  withdrawal  Is 
“politically  unfeasible";  escalation  is 
"more  immoral  than  our  present  policy"; 
ergo  let  the  South  Vietnamese  choose 
their  own  government  even  If  it  is  Com- 
munist. 

Unruh  beat  the  breast  of  this  dead  straw 


Illustrations  to  Moby  Dick  c.  BDT  1968 


horse  by  revealing  that  Spiro  Agnew  had 
only  yesterday  revived  loose  talk  of  “fel- 
low travelers.”  The  YD  delegates  sitting 
next  to  me  pointed  out  that  Muskie  had 
said  the  same  thing  the  same  day.  The 
“People's  World"  correspondent  yawned. 

A young  delegate  later  returned  to  the 
theory  of  realignment:  “As  fast  as  the 
lower  middle  class  in  West  Covina  is 
moving  out  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 


upper  middle  class  from  Bel  Air  is 
moving  in."  Indeed,  the  largest  single 
block  of  votes  at  the  convention,  nearly 
1/6  of  the  total  and  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  block,  belonged  to  Beverly  Hills. 

New  ideology,  new  alignment,  new  poli- 
tics and  pudginess  aside,  Big  Daddy 
finally  got  to  the  facts:  “We  kept  the 
faith  In  Chicago;  now  I ask  you  In  Califor- 
nia, is  the  faith  worth  keeping  for  you . . . 


DEMOCRATS.. 


continued  from  page  7 
White  House  caller  and  participates  in 
Presidential  missions,  although  he  tries  to 
r emain  out  of  the  public  eye.  He  owns 
about  100  horses  which  he  races  in  the 
. . •■  England  and  South  Africa.  He  and 
his  socially  prominent  wife  play  key  roles 
ln  Democratic  circles  by  hosting  social 
events  for  financial  kings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

A description  of  one  of  these  social 
gatherings  given  in  honor  of  Hubert  Hum- 


phrey should  shed  some  light  on  the 
social  dynamics  of  fund-raising.  The  party 
was  held  at  the  Manhattan  home  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  B Krim  The  theme  was 
African,  and  the  party  was  held  in  behalf 
of  the  African-American  Institute  (which 
is  partially  funded  by  the  CIA).  A florist 
was  hired  to  transform  the  townhouse 
into  a sweet-smelling  African  jungle.  Mrs. 
Krim  remarked  that  her  18th  century 
English  furniture  was  a problem  in  trying 
to  achieve  a jungle  effect  Many  of  the 
guests  were  African  government  officials 
in  native  costume.  U.N.  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  was  there;  so  was 
Huntington  Hartford  the  grocery  heir, 


Miriam  Makeba  (Stokeley's  wife).  Roy 
Wilkins  (NAACP),  and  George  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  First  National  City  Bank. 
Humphrey  made  a few  remarks  on  how 
well  Africa  was  doing,  and  an  African 
band  played  Mr  Krim  said,  “I  just  love 
that' African  band.  They  have  such  marve- 
lous beau  and  they  never  stop  playing.  I 
mean  they  don't  have  union  breaks." 
Mollie  Pamis,  the  dress  designer  confessed 
that  she  didn’t  know  a thing  about 
Africa— “I  think  I’m  invited  because  I’m  a 
friend  of  both  the  Humphreys  and  the 
Krims.” 

That’s  what  makes  the  Democratic 
Party  go  round 


at  least  ln  the  face  of  a clear  alternative 
(Cranston)."  Jess  wouldn' t tell  them  what 
to  do;  his  own  conscience  dictated  voting 
for  Humphrey.  Next  day  the  convention 
voted  “not  to  even  begin  to  consider  any 
support"  of  HHH  unless  he  did  a Volte- 
face;  nor  would  it  begin  to  consider  sup- 
porting anyone  else;  a motion  to  work  the 
McCarthy  petition  was  sidetracked,  a 
floor  demonstration  by  the  high  school 
contingent  for  Kennedy  was  tolerated,  a 
few  Charlene  Mitchell  buttons  were 
sportingly  sported,  and  some  secreted 
ballots  for  Cleaver  were  confessed. 

To  sum  it  up,  it  was  a day  in  the  death 
of.  None  of  those  McCarthy  chicks  I’d 
seen  ln  “Life."  Cranston,  now ‘the  peace 
candidate  from  California”  who ‘has  said 
what  he  believes  and  what  we  believe,” 
summed  up  in  a Cranston  button  whose 
emblem  optically  shifts  between  a peace 
symbol  and  a swept- wing  bomber.  Unruh, 
who  increasingly  resembles  Ralph  Wil- 
liams with  a toupee  (representing  either 
the  world's  largest  Ford  dealership  of 
the  largest  Chrysler  dealership  west  q 
the  Pecos  depending  upon  the  channel) 
Momma.  And  the  kids.  No  threat  fro 
this  quarter. 
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Vietnam: 

Strange 

Politics 

dona  Id  duncan 

The  85-minute  trial  and  five-year  pri- 
son sentence  given  to  Truong  Dinh  Dzu, 
South  Vietnam’s  “white  dove”  peace  can- 
didate who  finished  second  in  the  1967 
elections,  has  caused  more  consternation 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Vietnam. 


TiEU  UEN  UK  1,7 

CUA  TRUNG  CONG 


A display  of  “captured  enemy  weapons”  Ln  Saigon.  photo:  d.e.  ronk 


The  US  government  is  embarrassed 
by  the  MANNER  in  which  Dzu  was 
taken  out  of  circulation.  It  is  especially 
embarrassing  to  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
bas  continually  used  the  Vietnamese 
elections  and  consUtution  to  answer 
critics  of  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy.  For  Vietnamese,  the  only  sur- 
prise in  the  trial  was  that  they  bothered 
lo  have  one;  Dzu  has  been  free  little 
more  than  thirty  days  since  the  elec- 
tions, held  a year  ago. 

Although  Mr.  Dzu’s  statements  about 
peace,  coalition,  negotiations  and  the 
Saigon  military  regime  may  reflect  the 
thinking  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  his 
personal  popularity  is  not  high.  Few, 
maybe  none,  share  his  own  opinion  that 
be  is  the  savior  of  his  country  and  the 
man  to  lead  his  people  to  greatness. 

Those  of  his  countrymen  who  share 
Dzu's  views  usually  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  invariably  qualifies  or  repudiates 
them  for  local  consumption.  Typically, 
liter  making  his  statement  on  coalition 
be  backed  off  to  say  he  meant  only  a 
coalition  of  non-communist  nationalists. 
&ch  tactics  could  be  considered  as  dis- 
honesty, cowardice,  or  after-thought 
prudence,  but  in  the  zoo  that  passes 
(or  Vietnamese  politics  they  are  not 
uncommon.  (Dr.  Dan,  for  instance,  upon 
Us  return  to  Saigon,  publicly  repudiated 
everything  he  said  during  Stateside 
speeches.) 

Although  born  ln  the  south  of  relatively 
humble  parents,  the  51-year-old  Dzu,  a 
Buddhist,  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  a 
man  of  the  people.  In  a land  of  grace- 
fully slim  people  he  runs  to  fat,  he  is 
wealthy  where  the  norm  is  poverty, 
speaks  with  urban  bluntness  to  people 
used  to  expressing  themselves  in  polite 
metaphors,  is  vainglorious  and  cocky 
indicates  a diet  not  typical  of  the  people. 
His  daughter  Anh  who  graduated  this 
year  from  UCLA  and  his  son  Hung,  an 
undergraduate  at  Stanford,  have  even 
adopted  western  names,  Monique  and 
David. 

None  of  these  things  would  necessarily 
insurmountable  political  handicaps 
if  he  had  a KNOWN  reputation  for  public 
service  or  resistance  to  this  or  that 
regime  prior  to  last  year’s  elections. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  many  think  of  him 
as  an  opportunist  trying  to  capitalize 
en  his  popularity  with  Americans,  a 
result  of  being  the  past  Southeast  Asia 
Director  of  Rotary  International  and  the 
attorney  for  many  American  business- 
men in  Saigon.  Ever  since  his  student 
ays  at  the  University  of  Hanoi,  where 
e was  involved  in  anti-French  student 
activities,  Dzu  has  lived  in  relative 
Political  obscurity. 


Prior  to  last  year’s  elections  Dzu 
Participation  in  politics  was  in  the  ma 
restricted  to  long  conversations  at 
small  cafe  on  Saigon’s  Mi  Linh  Squar 
ere  the  scapegoats  of  former  reglmi 
ream  plot"  --the  ego-building  exei 
ls®s  01  lesser  men— in  the  present 
aits  U s mlstress.  Interviews  conduct! 
lev" i °Ver  300  Vletnamese  from  : 
veis  of  society  seem  to  verify  th 
. ^ almost  one  million  votes  collecti 
> Dzu  had  little  to  do  with  his  person 
opularity.  Voting  for  the  statements 
? p°litlcal  unknown  was  the  surest  w; 
0 vote  against  the  Thieu-Ky  regim 
n otal  of  667c  of  those  who  cast  ballo 
0 m against  the  generals.  (Of  tho 


registered  to  vote  only  287c  voted  for 
Thleu,  the  remainder  either  abstained 
or  voted  for  others.)  Dzu's  forte  is  his 
penchant  for  publicly  stating  what  many 
Vietnamese  people  think  but  dare  not 
say.  When  he  publicly  denounced  the 
elections  as  a fraud  he  was  reflecting 
the  view  held  by  most  Vietnamese: 
“Huong  won  the  city  (Saigon),  Dzu  won 
the  countryside,  and  Thleu  won  the 
election." 

Ironically,  many  Vietnamese  believed 
Dzu’s  arrest  May  1 was  a subtle  plot 
on  the  part  of  the  US  government,  because 
his  statement  on  coalition  only  echoed 
those  made  by  such  people  as  Bobby 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy.  The  theory  was 
as  follows:  The  US  wants  out  and  will 
start  to  withdraw  its  troops  ln  January 
1969  after  making  an  agreement  with  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North) 
which  will  include  some  type  of  coalition 
in  Saigon  headed  by  a mutually  accep- 
table president.  By  forcing  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  Dzu  ln  jail  (ostensibly 
with  Dzu’s  permission),  the  US  creates 
a tailor-made  anti- government  martyr- 
acceptable  to  the  NLF  but  oriented  to 
US  values. 

There  were  many  holes  in  the  theory, 
but  it  was  given  credence  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  NLF  found  Dzu  accep- 
table, at  least  as  a transitional  head. 
Given  his  bad  name  among  Saigon  gen- 
erals, and  the  usual  results  of  out- 
spokenness, the  fact  that  he  wasn't 
already  dead  or  condemned  to  Con  Son 
was  offered  as  additional  proof  for  the 
theory.  (Until  just  a few  days  before. his 
trial  Dzu  was  only  technically  in  jail. 
Actually  he  was  confined  to  the  comfort 
of  a National  Police  villa  on  Cong  Ly 
Street.). 

Conspiracies  aside,  until  the  day  he 
was  transferred  from  the  police  villa 
to  the  jail  proper  there  were  indications 
that  Dzu’s  release  might  only  be  a 
matter  of  days.  On  my  second  visit 
with  Mme.  Dzu,  a week  before  the 
trial,  I was  invited  to  have  dinner  with 
the  family  on  the  first  Saturday  after 
Truong  Dzu’s  release. 

Dzu  might  have  been  able  to  survive 
his  name-calling  of  the  generals  but  his 
talk  about  coalition  had  to  be  suppressed: 
the  very  mention  of  the  word  Is  enough 
to  send  the  Saigon  generals  into  vitriolic 
hysteria.  Their  present  regime  is  well 
aware  of  its  unpopularity  and  knows 
that  whatever  the  composition  or  what 
face  is  put  on  it  a coalition  government 
means  the  political  demise  of  the  gen- 
erals. Dzu' s political  base  or  organiza- 
tion is  not  a threat  to  the  regime;  the 
threat  is  the  possibility  that  after  a 
fantastically  intense  propaganda  barrage 
against  the  Idea  of  coalition,  he  still 
may  reflect  the  thinking  of  almost  a 
million  people. 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Saigon  and 
in  every  government  village  the  people 
are  confronted  with  anti-coalition  slo- 
gans that  read  like  the  Thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao:  “Coalition  means  the 
death  of  freedom",  “Coalition  means 
communism",  etc.  So  intense  is  the 
propaganda  and  so  pervasive  the  fear 
of  the  consequences  if  caught  discussing 
coalitions,  that  a political  officer  from 
the  US  Embassy  admitted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  evaluate  whether  the  people 
are  really  against  coalition,  that  the 
propaganda  Itself  may  be  keeping  the 


idea  alive.  The  fear  of  the  generals 
and  the  silencing  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu, 
however,  suggest  at  least  a partial 
answer. 

To  offset  the  remote  possibility  of  a 
popular  demonstration  on  Dzu’s  behalf, 
the  government  has  engaged  in  subtle 
character  assassination.  The  idea  has 
spread  that  Dzu  is  not  an  honest  man, 
that  he  has  amassed  a fortune  through 
illicit  dealings:  an  attempt  to  turn  away 
those  who  see  no  point  in  trading  one 
corrupt  official  for  another.  Those  who 
in  good  conscience  repeat  the  story  of 
Dzu's  ‘shady’  dealings,  when  pressed, 

however,  can  not  specify  what  those 

dealings  are  or  were.  The  word  is 
also  out  that  Dzu  has  direct  contact 

with  tire  NLF  and  that  the  NLF  “en- 

couraged” rural  voters  to  vote  for  him, 
thus  accounting  for  his  amazing  showing. 
The  dishonesty  rumor  has  been  very 
effective  but  the  latter  charge  seems  not 
to  have  diminished  his  reputation  one 
whit. 

The  Jailing  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  after 
a farcical  military  trial  for  something 


2 John  Ford  classics 

MY  DARLING  CLEMENTINE.  (7,  10:15) 

YOUNG  MR.  LINCOLN  (8:35) 

“John  Ford  is  a poet. ..the  greatest 
American  director." 


as  remote  as  “actions  harmful  to  the 
antl-communlst  spirit  of  the  people  and 
the  army",  a charge  that  contains  within 
Itself  three  doubtful  assumptions,  is 
Important,  but  the  Importance  goes  far 
beyond  the  tragedy  of  the  man  and  his 
family.  After  fourteen  years  of  backing 
one  regime  after  another,  each  ln  turn 
lauded  as  the  defender  of  freedom  and 
the  harbinger  of  democracy,  after  count- 
less thousands  have  been  killed  to  achieve 
it  and  billions  to  buy  it,  our  government 
in  Saigon  is  as  far  from  realizing 
democratic  institutions  as  ever.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Humphrey’s  “free"  elections 
and  the  much  touted  Vietnamese  con- 
stitution. Whether  he  Is  a political  un- 
sophlsticate,  an  Intemperate  man,  an 
opportunist,  or  any  of  the  other  things 
with  which  he  has  been  slandered,  Mr. 
Dzu  has  done  his  people  and  the  world 
a service:  He  has  exposed  the  insecurity 
and  fear  of  the  Saigon  martinets,  he 
has  proven  that  militarists  don't  become 
responsible  civilian  leaders  simply  by 
changing  their  uniforms.  Mostlmprtantly 
he  has  shown  how  much  and  how  badly 
we  have  lost  in  Vietnam. 
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Marx  Bros.  In  “A  NIGHT  IN 
CASABLANCA”  (8:15,  11:25) 


-Orson  Welles 
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Open  letter-poem/poem-letter  to  Eldridge  Cleaver 
en  route  to  becoming  the  most  popular  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  California  Berkeley: 

So  you're  going  to  become  another  spectacle  in 
their  consumption  society?  (sadness)  A plastic 
ebony  God  at  Abercrombie  & Fitch's  window. 

...they  will  all  try  to  sit  in  the  front  row,  lis- 
tening carefully  and  respectfully;  and  when 
you  look  at  the  young  lovely  blond,  she  will 
rapidly  write  down  some  "key  words”  of  your  rap 
in  her  orderly  notebook. ..when  it's  time  for  the 
question-answer  period  all  will  raise  their  hands 
saluting.  "Solidarity  with  the  black  people!”  “We 
understand...”  "...your  father,  son,  attended  all  of 
Eldridge's  lectures!”  The  buttons  will  read:  “Hon- 
kies  for  Huey”  and  “Eldridge  for  President.” 

And  you  brother,  will  you  groove?  Will  you  forget 
your  soul  on  ice  and  will  Flybate  sell  your  lec- 
ture notes?  Will  you  forget,  while  standing  on 
the  podium  at  THE  University  of  California  ber- 
keley  with  all  those  people  watching  you  through 
1 their  computerized  minds,  the  role  the  university 
plays  in  The  Man's  system  which  you  pretend  to 
shake  and  topple?  (create  Toms,  white  Toms,  black 
Toms.  TOMS) 

Are  you  jiving  your  people?  or  for  that  matter,  THE 
People?  Don't  worry 

You'll  be  able  to  rationalize  your  conduct. 

A man  of  your  wit  can  pull  the  trick! 

What  will  it  be? 

"More  people  must  hear  of  our  struggle”  ...or 
“There  is  still  hope  in  the  university  and  its  stu- 
dents” or  "It  will  make  Rafferty  and  Reagan  mad” 
Which?  (pass  the  bucket)  (ego  trip) 

Dig  it  man!  Turn  on  to  the  fact  that  you're  being 
used!. ..How  they  want  to  show  that  Black  Panther 
Eldridge  Cleaver,  writer,  presidential  candidate, 
who  saw  young  Hutton  die  and  so  much  more,  who 
I fights  the  pigs  and  all  their  Gods,  has  a place  in  this 
I great  benevolent  melting  pot! 

You,  who  fight  The  Man,  will  lecture  at  The  Man's 
most  sophisticated  brainwashing  coinmachine! 

wnT  fnWhat  SOrt  of  or&asm  you  create  there, 
you  11  be  still  workingfor Him... FUCK  YOU  ELDRIDGE 
IF  YOU  DO  IT!! 

Instead,  talk/teach  to  those  who  run  the  streets,  who 
|burn  and  bomb. 

'HE  COLOR  OF  OUR  SKIN 
|IS  NOT  BLACK,  BROWN, 
rELLOW,  RED  OR  WHITE: 

[IT  IS  OPPRESSED. 

[-Berkeley  Commune.  Street  People 
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Behind  Every 
Great  Man 


(Liberation  News  Service,  N.Y.) 

A doctoral  dissertation  by  Dr.  James 
H.  McCrocklln,  Southwest  Texas  State 
College  president,  was  revealed  to  be 
strikingly  similar  to  his  wife's  master’s 
thesis  which  preceded  his  by  13  months, 
according  to  the  Texas  Observer. 

McCrocklln,  who  Is  seen  as  a ‘man 
on  the  rise"  In  Texas  politics,  was 
recently  appointed  undersecretary  of  the 
U.S  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  by  Pres.  Johnson,  whose 
alma  mater  Is  Southwest  Texas  State 
College.  The  Observer  says  there  are 
rumors  that  he  might  become  president 
of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
when  LBJ  returns  to  join  the  faculty. 

Of  50  random  paragraphs  selected  In 
the  dissertation,  70  percent  were  nearly 
word  for  word  Identical  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Crocklin's  paper.  The  organization  of 
the  papers  was  similar.  The  same 
sources  were  cited,  two  of  the  three 
indices  were  Identical,  and  contrary  to 
academic  rules  against  plagiarism,  the 
newly  approved  doctor  did  not  once  cite 
his  wife's  thesis. 


(SCN/The  Ally)  - DANant  , 
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South  China  Sea  curving  J™,Jrora Hu 

and  back  to  the  sea.  cSDi^l 


and  back  to  the  sea 
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ting  It  up  and  the  NLF^rh^1 
most  of  the  barbed  wire 
the  rest  for  He  ...  ’ naule<i 
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the  rest  for  Its  own  use’  andT"^ 
booby-trapped  everything  Jlberalll 
3,500  meters  of  wire  put* ud  fen  flrs1 
abandoned  and  the  line  moved  b,  r # ** 
to  Danang  and  started  over  Snm  close 
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ff  PRIVATE  ROOM  plus  half  bath 
Ltvjpen  U C Hospital  & Golden  Gate  Park, 
of  laundry,  phone,  kitchen, 
w rH  earage.  Exchange  for  some  baby- 
sSg  ligbt  housework.  564-2322  any- 
time. 

FOR  MORE  RELAXING,  try  a great  mas- 
Jge.  Call  EX  2-7338  for  appt.,  Sara. 

NEED  A SINGER-GUITARIST  or  what 
h7ve  you.  Interested  In  heavy  comedy 
£L,  with  all  original  material.  Call 
5' 776-0327,  1701  Franklin. 

PERSONALIZED  PHOTOGRAPHY,  mod- 
erate prices.  B&W  or  color.  Call  any- 
time, 776-9974. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM,  carpen- 
try painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing & hauling,  creative  maintenance  & 
general  Invention,  527-4687 

HIPPIE  LOVE  & PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
ijantc  direct  from  Halght-Ashbury  dis- 
trict/ SF,  free  list.  The  Great  Peace 
Bag,  Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handwovens  & san- 
dals. One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  its  kind. 
No  telephone.  Hours  1-5  pm,  Tues-Sun, 
900  North  Point,  San  Francisco 

CASTING  CHICK,  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 
attrac,  to  star  in  8mm  flick  about  Grant 
Ave.  Also  need  chick  extras.  Serious 
work.  Info,  Jim,  474-4137. 


GARSON... 

continued  from  page  2 

taken  over  themselves  the  policy  racket 
and  the  heroin  business.  The  Rangers 
are  a quasi- governmental  force  now; 
they  reached  their  present  status  by  mur- 
dering their  opponents,  not  by  votingthem 
out;  and  the  City  of  Chicago  lias  been 
fighting  the  federal  government  over  who 
shall  have  the  franchise  to  buy  the  co- 
operation of  the  nation's  biggest  street 
gang.  You  can  be  sure  that  if  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers  wanted  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington Park,  the  police  would  not  dare 
enforce  any  11  pm  curfew  on  them. 

Chicago  also  has  the  Cook  County  Jail, 
which  a recent  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  called  the  worst  jail  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a jail  where  murderers  are 
thrown  in  together  with  traffic  violators, 
where  guards  cooperate  in  setting  up 
rapes,  where  so  many  prisoners  are 
found  hanging  in  their  cells  — ‘apparent 
suicides,”  all  of  them  - that  it  has  be- 
come, uh,  embarrassing.  My  charges  — 
aggravated  assault,  mob  action  and  re- 
sisting arrest  — are  likely  to  put  me  in 
the  Cook  County  Jail  for  three  or  six 
months  if  they  stick,  so  I have  decided 
to  participate  actively  in  preparing  my 
defense  instead  of  dropping  it  in  the 
hands  of  a volunteer  lawyer  and  forget- 
ting about  it  until  the  trial  date. 

I’ll  be  home  soon,  so  relax  and  don’t 
worry.  Lf  you  want  to  help,  send  vaseline. 

D 1 e U Johnson 

Homeowner’s  Insurance 
845-3941 


a day  in  the  life  of... 

Dear  Mr.  Moskowitz: 

So  this  won’t  leave  you  "between  Scylla  and  Charybdis"  I’ll  sink  at  once  to  the 
pith.  An  acquaintance  of  yours  whose  name,  eludes  me  (but  will  no  doubt  smite 
your  brow  as  I limn  a Taurean  with  Pluto  in  the  ascendency)  has  wrenched  my 
attention  to  a cultural  cavity  that  exists,  and  has  further  suggested  your  Cancer- 
ean  quicksilver  as  a filling.  Because  your  zodiac  chart  reveals  the  precognition 
of  magnetiae  saturninae,  doubtless  the  most  alluring  enigmata  superba  charac- 
teristic, I think  I need  not  do  more  than  shift  your  visionary  gaze  to  the  sod-mired 
quality  of  those  folk  rock  concerts  that  so  abound  in  the  Bay  Area,  your  own 
throat  of  the  woods.  To  you,  Mr.  (July  11)  Moskowitz,  has  been  imputed  a Mas- 
ter's deep  and  thorough  grasp  of  the  Clearlight  Principle  (or  nizdivanda/har/ 
naza,  as  the  Ancients  fondly  knew  it).  A typical  son  of  Cancer,  you’ ve  also  dis- 
played the  influence  of  the  Moon,  fastest  moving  of  all  planets,  in  your  voyages 
of  adventure  from  “the  ragged  strand  where  dwells  thy  sire.”  At  present,  with 
Arcturus  palpitating  in  heavenly  juxtaposition  with  the  nebulae  do  vision!,  thereby 
offering  every  mustering  oftheorgoneinyou,  your  more  masterful,  high-minded, 
executive  abilities  are  bubbling  to  the  fore.  This  means  horse,  Mr.  Moskowitz, 
sense.  Rather  than  pitch  ceaselessly  about  in  galactic  casuistries,  however,  un- 
derstanding well  that  a man  “born  'neath  a thirteenth  sign"  will  rarely  permit 
such  amphibolic  intrusions  upon  his  sensibilities,  I’ll  plummet  to  the  essence. 

Y O G I ’S  soon-to-be-announced  plans  for  expansion  have  not  overlooked  the 
sylvan  retreats  favored  by  the  concert-promoters  of  the  Western  Seaboard.  Lest 
you  commence  receiving  erroneous  astrograms,  however,  let  me  at  the  nonce 
assure  you  our  Expansion,  Elucidation  and  Kabaldispersion,  or  E.E.K.,  is  no 
trifling  program  and  contains  little  of  the  commercially  mundane.  Esoterica 
requires  no  hard  sell.  Unlike  I BM.,  for  example,  we  shun  the  subliminal  mar- 
keting processes;  unlike  the  Vatican,  we  scorn  the  political.  As  one  of  our  recent 
hit  recordings  (The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  Blues)  so  melodically  delineates; 

Just  let  us  garden,  Baby, 

That  middle- class  cabbage, 

We'll  show  you  the  God-cat, 

Inspirer  of  this  grabbage. 

Rock  now,  everybody  God- rock. 

Y O G. I.  wants  you,  Mr.  (July  11)  Moskowitz,  to  levitate  to  our  new  management 
position,  Clearlight  Caroler  for  the  Plentiful  Penumbra.  In  exchange  for  the 
surrendering  to  us  of  your  this-worldly  goods,  we  guarantee  you  a Cosmo- 
Chakra  State  plus  any  obfuscatable  squeezings  you  might  deem  essential  to  the 
rhyme  and  rhythm  of  your  own  passage  through  this  mondo  Cimmerian.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Concentric  Trinity  of  the  Inextinguishable  Whorl,  we  ask  only 
that  your  divinations  not  interfere  with  your  conduction  at  the  musical  assem- 
blages of  the  Egyptian  Fog  Popsicle  Stand.  Since  the  product  is  proven  poly- 
unsaturated and  has  received  the  blessings  of  Harry  Sativananda,  we  know  your 
delight  will  be  uncircumscribed  by  paltry  Eleventh  Epistle  fatigues.  As  you  will 
recollect  fathoming  in  Sarah- Ellen  Shruper's  splendid  translation  of  the  Vajra- 
Mandala’s  opacities:  “So  the  ice  be  not  melted  from  the  wood,  yea,  let  the  seeker 
with  stars  in  his  fist  employ  the  lunar  energies  toward  astute  dispensations.  In 
this  way  shall  Master  Lehv-hev  smile." 

It  is  not  impossible,  Mr.  Moskowitz,  that  your  dissemination  of  the  Egyptian 
Fog  and  your  exquisite  chantings  of  the  Clearlight  credo  will  aid  all  of  California 
to  enter  “the  palpable  abstruse.” 

Awaiting  your  prompt  response,  and  telepathizing  a hearty  "Vishnaya  har  rama 
rama  mahmbou  Jahmbou*  which  (in  the  sorry  event  your  Sanskrit  has  tarnished 
under  the  open  skies  of  your  ethereal  preoccupations)  means  ‘The  Medium  is 
the  Merchant,'  I remain  yours  in  the  eternal  aurum  phllosophicum, 

George  A Spheroid 
cc;  Jake  Maharishi 

Rocco  (Golden  Flower)  Spinetti 
Sri  Smith 

Even  under  the  Clearest  Light,  Yawning  Obscurities  Galore,  Inc.,  at  718A 
Quanta  Real,  cannot  be  seen.  Jake  Maharishi,  I understand,  is  publishing  “Cock- 
Chopping  Comics."  Rocco  & Sri  are  holing  up  in  some  commune  or  something. 
The  correspondence  & business  experience  are  quite  typical. 
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continued  from  page  5 

“We’re  concerned  with  making  the 
streets  safe  for  people,  getting  them  a 
decent  life,  a decent  living.” 

A young  woman,  afro- styled,  was  look- 
ing for  somebody.  “Hi  Sister."  He  wasn't 
there. 

“How  about  a poster?" 

Pointing  to  Cleaver’s  handsome  face, 
with  affection;  “One  of  him.” 

“I  just  sold  the  last  one.” 

Down  the  street  at  a busy  Intersection, 
James  Farmer,  round  and  aging  founder 
of  CORE,  now  Liberal  - Republican  candi- 
date for  United  States  Congress,  sur- 
rounded by  cameras,  reached  for  my 
hand.  I gave  it. 

"Live  around  here?"  asked  Farmer. 

“No,  I was  just  visiting’  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, up  the  streets."  He  understood  what 
I meant  and  half-shrugged  a grin. 

A clerk  sitting  in  front  of  a clothing 
store  told  me  that  the  previous  weekend, 
several  hundred  people  on  a nearby  street 
were  throwing  rocks  and  bottles  at  police 
and  nearly  overturned  a prowl  car.  “I  re- 
spect the  Panthers  as  people  who  are 
tryln'  to  do  something.. .only,  you  see, 
I'm  tryin’  to  become  a cop." 

Pointing  to  Farmer,  a young  guy  said 
to  his  girl,  "He’s  a good  man."  People 
nodded. 

Farmer  volunteers  were  handing  this 
out;  “This  man  is  a symbol  of  the  cour- 
age and  power  of  Black  people.. .Make 
him  your  congressman,  and  that  power, 
that  courage,  will  belong  to  Brooklyn, 
and  to  you..." 

New  York,  yes,  New  York  City,  is  a 
monster. 


Bomb  Plot 
Rumor  Freaks 
Establishment 

(LNS/Europe).  London  (LNSE)-  The 
Times  reported  on  Sept.  5 that  a band 
of  special  detectives  are  alleged  to  have 
found  out  about  a militant  plot  to  seize 
control  of  important  Installations  and 
buildings  in  London  next  month  while 
6,000  Metropolitan  policemen  are  busy 
dealing  with  an  estimated  100,000  anti- 
Vietnam  war  marchers.  The  militants 
are  said  to  be  preparing  molotov  coc- 
ktails and  amassing  an  arms  arsenal. 
Their  intention  is  to  dislocate  commu- 
nications and  law  and  order.  Similar 
actions  are  to  take  place  simultaneous- 
ly in  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

The  militants  are  said  to  Include  Am- 
erican students  and  draft  resisters. 
They  expect  to  achieve  their  objectives 
without  encountering  much  resistance, 
since  most  of  the  police  force  will  be 
chaperoning  the  hopefully  peaceful  an- 
ti-war demonstrators  as  they  confront 
the  US  and  Soviet  Embassies.  Home 
Office  and  Scotland  Yard  officials  fear 
that  If  the  militants  succeed  in  occu- 
pying their  intended  positions,  it  would 
take  several  days  to  ‘flush  them  out," 
as  the  Times  put  it.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  only  400  militants  would  be 
required  to  seriously  disrupt  law  and 
order  in  central  London. 

A Times  editorial  strongly  condemned 
ttie  impending  action,  decrying  “plans 
for  violence."  “The  right  to  disturb  pub- 
lic order,  " the  Times  continues,  "and 
to  engage  in  battles  with  the  police  is 
not  a foundation  of  British  democracy." 
The  Times  could  not  summon  up  suff- 
icient conscience,  however,  to  question 
whether  mass  murder  in  West  Africa, 
South  East  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  British 
government,  was  properly  part  of  those 
same  foundations. 

The  plot  story  remains  as  yet  unsub- 
stanti  ated.  The  only  concrete  result 
of  the  alarmed  press  coverage  may  be 
the  withdrawal  of  the  right  for  next 
month’s  100,000  demonstrators  to  march 
by  a politically  embarrassed  Estab- 
lishment. Already  a Labour  MP  has 
demanded  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  march  be  banned.  The  march 
is  scheduled  for  27  October. 
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Tac  Squad... 


continued  from  page  3 
fense:  “We  have  to  keep  In  mind  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  those  men  had  just 
been  under.  They  had  Just  come  from 
guarding  the  life  of  a Vice-President 
while  ho  was  In  San  Francisco." 

This  Incident  caused  attorney  Ter- 
rence “Kayo"  Halllnan,  who  had  been 
clubbed  by  Officer  Boyd  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  sit-in  and  was  pres- 
sing a lawsuit  against  the  City  as  a result 
of  that  beating,  to  pressure  the  board  of 
Police  Commissioners  for  hearings  on 
abolishing  the  Tac  Squad.  At  the  first 
hearing,  reluctantly  granted  by  the  com- 
missioners, Halllnan’ s witnesses 
couldn’t  even  get  Into  the  hearing  room 
because  It  was  packed  with  off-duty  cops. 
For  the  second  hearing.  Kayo  went  to 
court  and  got  an  order  which  forced  the 
Police  Commission  to  hold  the  meeting 
In  the  police  auditorium  and  It  was  STILL 
two- thirds  packed  by  off-duty,  on-duty 
(to  preserve  “order”) policemen,  a civil- 
ian group  called  “Parents  & Taxpayers, 
Inc.,"  and  other  fascists. 

At  that  hearing,  Halllnan  paraded  an 
hour’s  worth  of  witnesses  and  victims 
before  the  commission.  They  ranged 
from  the  Rev.  Don  Cowan  (he  was  In 
his  robes  of  office  and  as  he  walked  to 
the  witness  seat,  one  female  pig  mut- 
tered, “There  he  Is,  In  his  red  under- 
wear") to  a doctor  at  the  Haight-Ash- 
bury  Free  Clinic  (who  testified  that 
Tac  Squad  members  were  stationed  at 
the  clinic  door  to  keep  wounded  and 
gassed  people  from  receiving  medical 
assistance).  The  commissioners  took 
the  matter  under  consideration.  That 
same  meeting  of  the  commission  granted 
officers  Boyd  and  Dougherty  permission 
to  take  a two- month  ‘leave  of  absence 
without  pay.*  So  much  for  the  public  be- 
ing told  the  officers  had  been  “suspen- 
ded." 

Thursday  the  press  carried  a “leak" 
from  Cahill  about  the  new  plans  for  the 
Tac  Squad.  The  public  was  supposed  to 


accept  these  changes  as  being  “for  the 
betterment  of  the  community."  Cahill 
amended  General  Order  105,  “bowing 
to  the  critics’  demands"  (according  to 
the  Chroncle)  by  requiring:  1)  close 
supervision  by  three  top-ranking  cap- 
tains; 2)  psychological  testing  for  fu- 
ture members;  3)  rotatlonof  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  squad  every  three  months 
with  new  officers;  and  4)  assignment 
of  a lieutenant  as  commanding  officer, 
responsible  for  squad  operations. 

This  means  the  squad  will  actually 
be  increased  by  seven  men  every  three 
months,  and  the  old  seven- -complete 
with  their  paramilitary  training  in  kar- 
ate, judo  and  baton  use,  not  to  mention 
their  weekly  training  In  military  drill 
tactlcs--will  go  to  various  precinct  sta- 
tions to  train,  both  UteraUy  and  by  ex- 
ample, regular  officers  to  their  brutal 
ways. 

It  also  implies  that  it  is  all  right  for 
sadists  and  psychos  to  be  on  the  regu- 
lar department  force  but  not  on  the  Tac 
Squad- -something  which  obviously  ma- 
kes little  sense. 

The  Peace  & Freedom  Party  Is  call- 
ing for  a broad-based  community  res- 
ponse to  this  madness.  They  are  consult- 
ing with  community  leaders  to  plan  meet- 
ings to  find  out  what  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  want.  One  plan  calls  for  abo- 
lition of  the  Police  Commission  and 
transfer  of  Its  power  to  five-member  Po- 
lice Control  Boards  that  will  be  elected 
from  each  of  the  city's  nine  geographical 
police  precincts.  The  boards  would  have 
the  power  to  hire  and  fire  and  train  the 
officers  who  work  out  of  their  precinct, 
and  the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  nine 
boards  would  sit  on  the  citywide  Police 
Personnel  Board,  with  final  authority 
over  the  administrative  apparatus  of 
the  department,  Including  hiring  and  fir- 
ing of  the  Chief  and  all  the  senior  offi- 
cers. 

Peace  and  Freedom  asks  all  those 
concerned  about  this  question  to  come 
to  an  initial  exploratory  workshop  to 
be  held  Saturday,  Sept.  21  at  10  am, 
55  Colton  St.  For  more  Information, 
phone  431-0383  or  661-3722. 
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I " SEPTEMBER  18 

i vtoN  LAV'I  V:  Fortune  telling  and 
^335T«5ir*ls.  6114  California.  9 
I r-m  •*’  r,0,  702-3083 
i iiYl'iolin  Ford's’ Young  Mr.  Lincoln, ' 
Darling  Clementine,*  $ 1.25,  848- 
'c>0  Telegraph  llepertory Cinema,  2533 
vuj^r3pl>,  Ukl> 

v vTSON:  WVsl  Campus  Auditor- 
I £ Dkly  High;  University  a Bonar, 
s lo'pin,  #2,00  up. 

I'OfcTItV:  David  Cltlln  a Joyce  Brlana, 
17xiiou  "Cofleeliouse,  173G  Haight,  8:30 

IJrerirT  SENSIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
— :-TTT— « ?2-5°.  8C1- 
6305  (SF),  843-2405  (Bkly) 

YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  0 
j^TTiTlmdents  #1.00  :r:  :I7,G48- 

IcniFLI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Hn  S.'s 5,  special  student  rates,  431- 

r\rnr\TEK  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  lU'JO  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pin, 
<;  819-0804 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrscliner, 
jj.v!sh  Community  Center, 3200Callfor- 
nia,  8 pm,  34G-C040 

Cir.i-ID  Pit  AWING:  21V  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op  70V,  7 pin,  22I-97GG 
rnrFKF  a CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly. 
for  singles  over  30,  #1,  525-0457,  WAW 

Guild 

SEANCE:  w/lvan St.  John, director,  Cen- 
ter forPsychleal  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  CGI -2799 

SEMINAR:  Catechism  4 philosophy  of 
Satanism",  G114  California,  9 pm,  SK  2- 

^hu«soay 

SEPTEMBER  19 

ANTON  LAVF.V;  Fortune  telling  and 


character  analysis,  G 1 14  California,  9 

pm,  52.00,  752-3083 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Needs  new  mem- 
bers, 8 pm,  845-0912 
FILM:  Laurel  4 Hardy  In  “Pardon  Us," 
Will  Rogers  in  “Don't  Park  There*  4 
Snub  Bollard  In  ’Courtship  of  Miles 
Standlsh,'  Felher's  Point  Cinema,  441G 
1,-ir,  si.,  S;30  pm,  si,  861-5491 
HOOT:  Open  mike,  Freight  4 Salvage 
Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8:30 
pm,  25?,  548-1761 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Credence  Clear- 
watcr,  Albert  king,  Black  Pearl,  Mar- 
ket a Van  Ness,  8:30  pm,  S3 
AARON  ACTORS: Chekhov s “ Proposal," 


“Jubilee.'  A “Harmfulness  of  Tobacco," 
Rm.  204,  JCC,  3200  California,  8:30pm, 
51.50,  students  75? 

FILM:  Bogart  4 Bergman  In  “Casa- 
blanca,- Marx  Bros.  In  “A  Night  In 
~asablanca,'  complete  shows  6:30  4: 
40,  Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema,  2533 
olograph,  Bkly,  848-8650,  SI. 25 
RITUAL;  Dance  experiment,  audience 
participation  exploring  llght-movement- 
cnvlronment  through  body  senses,  w/ 
Patrick  Hickey,  Dancers  Workshop,  321 
Dtvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  MA  6-0414 
FJLM : Experimental  A recent  under- 
ground. including  William  Hindle's“Blll- 
atong,’  Canjon  Cinematheque,  Inter- 
section, 756  Union,  8:30  pm,  SI 
FILM:  Bogart  In  “African  Queen’  A 
•Beal  the  Devil,"  Gateway  Cinema,  Jack- 
14  Battery. 

LAT1VE  DRAWING  A PAINTING-  All 


lenients  of  visual  image,  realistic, 
bstract,  7-10  pm,  Pacific  Heights,  922- 
643 

AUDIU.M:  Electronic  music  and  liquid 
projections,  309  - 4th  Ave,S2, 387- 0030, 

8:30  pm 

LaI'aL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE-  Forum, 


PEACE  PLAYERS:  Benefit  for  the  San 
Francisco  Resistance,  F W.  Kuli  Mem- 
orial Auditorium,  Old  Spaghetti  Factory, 
8:30  pm,  #3,  567-5823 
ENCOUNTER  THKATIIF':  Brecht's 

“Baal,"  8:30  pm.  Old  St.  Mary's  Church, 
California  4.  Grant,  751-7707 
FILM  FAIR:  “4n  Our  Time"  A “Invisible 
Stripes."  7:30  pm,  3149  Steiner. 
SPINNING  A WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
4 llopi  techniques,  YWCA,  Oakland,  10 
ain 

PIT SC II EL  PLAYERS:  The  W C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  sallrl- 
cal  revue,  51.50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian  St.,  (blw  10th  4 16th  off  Mission) 
9 pm 

JAZZ;  La  Valrs  Canllna,  Euclid  near 
Hearsl.  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  $2 
CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayers, 
747  Beach,  8:30  pm 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  projections  by 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkcs,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30 
pm,  $2,  students  51.50,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/Ivan  St. 
John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical  Re- 
search 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  MUes 

Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 

AUD1UM;  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 

Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pm,  52 

FOLK  DANCING:  International,  Instruc- 

tlon  A dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 

Ness,  431-6200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion 

Sayu&oav 

SEPTEMBER  21 

FILM:  “Casablanca"  A • A Night  In  Casa- 
blanca,1' see  Thurs,  Telegraph  Reper- 
tory Cinema,  Bkly 

ENCOUNTER  THEATRE:  Brecht's 

•Baal,"  Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  Calif- 
ornia A Grant,  8:30  pm,  751-7707 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Credence  Clear- 
water, Albert  King,  Black  Pearl,  Mar- 
ket A Van  Ness,  8:30  pm,  S3 
AVALON:  Steve  Miller,  Muddy  Waters, 
A.  B Skhy,  Suiter  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  S3 
AARON  ACTORS: Chekhov's “ Proposal," 
“ Jubilee’  A “Harmfulness  of  Tobacco," 
Rm.  204,  JCC,  3200  California,  8:30pm, 
51.50,  students  75? 

BENEFIT  CONCERT:  Uslad  All  Akbar 
Khan  A Ustad  Bahadur  Khan,  Sri  Shankar 
Gosh,  8 pm,  Berkeley  Community  Thea- 
ter, Allston  A Mllvla,  52  for  the  All 
Akb3r  College  of  Music 
FILM  FAIR:  “In  Our  Time"  A "Invisible 
Stripes,"  7:30  pm,  3149  Steiner 
DANCE  EXPERIMENTS:  W/Ellyn  Mar- 
shall,  Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancers' 
Workshop,  321  Divlsadero,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
626-0414 

BELLY-DANCING:  W/Janlla,  340  Presl- 
dlo,  4-6  pm,  $3,  237-6307 
SELF  ACTUALIZATION  A PERSONAL 
GROWTH:  1-2:30  pm,  Explorations  In- 
stitute, 1711-  A Grove  SL,  Bkly,  S10  for 
the  series,  548-1004 
PHENOMENOLOGY  A SELF  DISCOV- 
ERY: 1-2:30  pm.  Explorations  Institute. 
171 1-A  Grove  St.,  Bkly,  $15  for  the 
scries,  548-1004 

P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  SI, 50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian,  btw  15th  A 16th  off  Mission, 9pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  S2, 
students  $1.50,  474-2425 


FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum,  O ~ _ 

^University,  Dkly,  50?,  8:30  pm, 654- 


ALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayer.,. 
■ 47  Beach  St..  8:30  pm 

L-  Lj  Val's  Canllna.  Euclid  near 
Rears'.  Dkly,  25? 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2120  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 

08*13 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  a pm,  427  So. 


''200  NeSS’  SptC,al  s,ud®nt  cates,  431- 

FeCOUNTEIt  CROUP-  Openings  for  new 
members,  55,  845-0912 

F*iiUy 

SEPTEMBER  20 

JlGjSE:  W/aulhor-li-clurer  Harold  Gil- 
lum, lEirlHir  princess  leaving  Jack  Lon- 
viuare,  C pm,  $4,  Ixmeflt  Bldg.  Fund, 
""men's  I acuity  Club,  042-2885  for 
evervations 

LVALON:  Stove  Miller,  Muddy  Waters, 
' R skhy,  suiter  &,  Van  Ness,  9 pin,  S3 
Uli^Bil't  WEST:  Cri.-dcnco  Clear- 
'' r.  'Ml*  rl  King,  Black  Pearl,  Mar- 
' Jn  8:30  pm,  $3 

''s'le  Davis'  * Purlin  Vlctorlus," 
Ray  view  Id  pertory  Theater,  Woodrow 
R-""  Hll'.li,  8 pin,  52,  students  51.25 
f ^ .Waters-  Mandrake's,  10th  a 
"'-'•rsltj.  Bkly.  845-9065.  no  minors 
-ii-R:  Comedies,  see  Thurs.,  I- ether's 
Cinema,  4416  - 18th,  8 a 10  pm 
■I.  801-5411 

UL.Mi.xtia;  Improvisational  drama. 

• r.  ight  a Salvage  Coflei  housc,  1827 
Uk'y.  'C'J"  pm.  75?.  548-1701 
--LMtir  ffiMKHi-  Grateful  Dead, 

' -"tiler,  Ace  of  Cups,  Berkeley 
. ""‘Oiunlty  Theater,  rtllislon  * Mllvla, 
"r  >li"  All  Akliar  College  of  Music.  8 
'2.  843-8445 

^IUL.1.  I X I'l  dlM i vi\.  w/hllyn  Mar- 
rn.il,  Charles  Amlrklianlan,  Dancer's 
workshop  32|  Divlsadero.  8-30  pin  'I 
626-0414  1 * ’ 

UL":  "Casablanca*  4 • A Night  in  Casa- 
jnca,"  siu  Tliurs.,  Teb-grapli  ld  |«  r- 
lor>  cinema,  Bkly 


SEPTEMBER  22 

FILM:  ’Casablanca*  A • A Nlghl  in  Casa- 
hlancd,"  see-  Thurs,  Telegraph  Reper- 
tory Cinema,  Bkly 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Credence  Clear- 
water, Albert  King,  Black  Pearl,  Mar- 
ket A Van  Ness,  8:30  pm,  $2.50 
AVALON:  Steve  Miller,  Muddy  Waters, 
A.B.  Skhy,  Suiter  A Van  Ness,  9 pm, 
52.50 

ELIZABETHAN  MUSIC:  W/ Joseph  Bacon 
A Thomas  Buckner,  Old  Spaghetti  Fac- 
tory, 8:30  pm 

BELLY-DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners at  6 pm,  experienced  a(  7 pm,  w/ 
Alda,  classes  limited  to  20,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  $2,  students  SI. 50,  44 
8:30  pm,  474-2425 

TOUR  OF  FORT  POINT:  Under  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Brld.:>,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  52.50,  861- 
0305  (SF;,  843-2450  (Bkly) 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  GO? 
ULM:  W C Fields  “My  Little  Chicka- 
dee,* "Mississippi,"  7:15,  9:45,  052- 
1266,  1563  Page  St.  (nr  Ashburv) 

MoKdAV 

SEPTEMBER  23 

ULM:  Orson  Welles'  -Journey  Into 
Fear,*  Hitchcock's  "SpellliounJ,*  com- 
plete shows  6:30,  9:25,  Telegraph  Ite- 
pertory  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph  Ave., 
848-8650.  51.25 

WRITING  SEMINAR:  W/Lloyd  trie 

Reeve.  1 class  free,  S25for  10, 731-5385 
CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class,  every 
week,  7-8:30  pm,  1521  Stockton,  848- 
7664 

GREEK  DANCE;  Instruction  A dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
Ni.yvSR F FL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking,  450  Alalama,  8 pm 


OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  by  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm, 
51,  00-1-0316 

SEANCE:  W/lvan  St.  John,  director,  Cen- 
tcr  for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  601-2799 

MEXICAN  YARN  ST1TCHERY:  Skill  Dag 
Co-op.  2178  Bush,  7 pm,$IO'4 sessions, 
673-1749 

v 

SEPTEMBER  24 

ULM:  • Journey  Into  Fear,’ “Spellbound" 
see  Monday,  Telegraph  Repertory  Cine- 
ma, Dkly 

THE  LESSON:  Dance  experiment,  de- 
velopment of  Individual  A group  open- 
ness A awareness,  w/Norma  Lels'.Iko, 
Dancer' s Workshop,  321  Divlsadero,  8:30 
pm,  MA  6-0414 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  For  serlousar- 
tlsts,  with  models,  13U-A  Masonic,  7 
pm,  SI,  431-9523 

SOUL- FOOD:  Oldstvle  cooking,  YWCA, 
1830  Suiter,  7-9  pm,  775-6500,921-3814 
PUPPETRY'  CLASS:  Central  YMCA,  220 
Golden  Gale,  7-9  pm,  §17,  888-0460 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic  or 
abstract,  7-10  pm, -Pacific  His, 922-0843 
COUPLES  GROUP:  Married  or  unmar- 
ried couples  who  want  to  grow  toward  a 
way  of  living  more  closely  A Intimately, 
emphasis  on  open  communication  and  un- 
covering emotional  barriers.  Explora- 
tions Institute,  7:30-10:30,  1711-AGi.. 

' . Dkly,  548-1004 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  Girls  only,  work- 
shop,  classes  on  practical  and  applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
9 pm,  6114  Calif.,  $2.50,  SX  4-3583 
DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model’s 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  A dance, 
427  so.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
MEDIUMSHIP:  Class  w/lvan  St.  John, 
138  Downey,  8:30  pm,  661-2799 
JAZZ;  Vlblst  Gary  Burton  A his  new 
quartet,  the  Trident,  558  Bridgeway, 
Sausalllo,  332-1334 

CONTINUOUS 


Vietnam  war,  Alan  Cranston,  Paul 
Jacobs,  Dud  Link,  Max  Rafferty,  ILGWU 
Rail,  660  Howard,  8 pm 
FILM:  KQEl).  Channel  9.  “Under  Royal 
Patronage,"  made  In  1914  with  Francis 
X Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  A “Dr. 
Jekyll  A Mr.  Ilydc,"  3:05  pm 
“BLACK  POWER  - MEANING  AND 
MISUSE":  Lecture  by  LojIs  E.  Lomax, 
8 pm,  Phelan  Hall,  UC  Camnus,  Bkly 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE: Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut St.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks  A 
whites 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall.  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 

1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  803-9718 

DULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gcslalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Dag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush  St.,  921-9706 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  to  noon, 
JCC,  3200  California,  340-6040 
POETRY:  Open  reading,  Hearth,  Oak  A 
Baker,  9 pm,  026-6913 
FORUM:  Onnow  Comm  jne,  Free  Church, 
2516  Durant  St.,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649 
MUSIC  EXPLORATION:  Richmond  Sym- 
phony  Repertory  Orchestra,  Rich  High 
School,  El  Cerrito,  7 pm,  bring  Instru- 
ments 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra,  452-1381,  444-3531 


F/?irfAvr 


OPERA:  Nightly,  guest  artists  A audience 
participation,  Bocce  Ball,  Broadway,  9 
pm,  no  minors 

CERAMICS  CLASS:  Adults  A children, 
Crafts  Center,  1595  University,  Bkly, 
845-7471 

PERFORMING  ARTS  WORKSHOP: 
Classes,  1530  Buchanan,  931-9228 
MARIN  ENCOUNTER:  Group  forming, 
3A;l-iioo 

ACTING-STAGE  CRAFT:  Classes  w/ 
Lloyd  Bennelt,  fees  flexible,  752-8093, 
440  Arguello 

DANCERS  WORKSHOP:  Modern  A ex- 
perimental dance,  classes  begin  Spt.  16, 
321  Divlsadero 

INSIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY:  Classes  A 
workshops  In  creative  photography,  2982 
A Clay  St.,  S35-S75,  classes  limited, 
starts  Oct.  7th,  921-3653 
CLASSES:  Filmmaking,  sllversmlthlng, 
psychodrama,  music,  meditation,  cook- 
ing, more,  Heliotrope  Free  University, 
626-2368,  868-0B91 

PEOPLE  NEEDED:  To  organize  courses 
for  the  Experimental  College,  SF  State, 
469-1268 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Lectures  A courses, 
enlarging  A printing,  Mon-Frl,  3:30- 
11  pm,  Sat,  10-5:30  pm,  Sun,  12-5:30, 
Recreation  Arts  Bldg.,  50  Scott,  558- 
4346.  after  3 pm 


sn  rawAy 


SEPTEMBER  18 

ASTROLOGY:  Gavin  Arthur  lectures  on 
Astrology,  6016  Claremont,  Bkly,  7:30 
pm,  655-2909,  653-6653 
GAMES;  Chess,  go,  risk,  others,  spons 
Creative  Communications,  360-A  Eliza- 
beth. 7:30  pm,  282-3840 
FREE  SOUP:  6:30  pm,  bring  bowl,  rhe 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
ISRAELI  FASIUON  SHOW:  11:30  am, 
Fairmont  Hold 

WEEFAItE  RIGHTS  CLASS:  Every  week, 
7:30  pm,  820  Hayes,  spons  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
11RLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  A1I  Saints  Church,  1300Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  non-violent  living, 
with  Sieve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson, 
2023  Parker,  SA,  Bkly,  7:30  pm.  843- 
0553 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
problems,  spiritual,  human,  material, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
I’otrero  lllll  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Heights,  2-5  pm,  mat- 
erials provided  or  bring  your  own,  285- 
57C8,  021-0008 

'THUtSflAV 

SEPTEMBER  19 

CONCI  .lt  I ; Iteiiertory  Ensemble,  Pal- 
ache  Hall,  Claremont  A Russell,  Dkly, 
7-45  pm,  524-7968 

DANCE:  Lecture  A demonstration,  Ann 
llalprln  Summer  Workshop  ol  Dance 
321  Divlsadero,  8:30  pm,  626-0414 
BAY  AREA  I.ADOH  ASSEMBLY  Kill 
PEACE:  US  Senate  Candidates  speak  on 


SEPTEMBER  2CT 

FILM-.  “Juarez"  w/Paul  Muni,  Claude 
Rains,  John  Garfield,  Library  Auditori- 
um, Civic  Center,  Richmond,  7:30  pm, 
234-6632 

TUTORS:  Workshop  for  volunteer  tutors 
In  adult  reading,  7 pm,  Urban  Center, 
1101  O' Farrell,  921-1346 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  to  6 pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP: ' Outdoors  lot, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  al  Southern  Hts,,  2- 5 pm,  materials 
provided  or  bring  your  own,  285-5768, 
621-0068 

CLASS:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  Stales  — Clash 
and  Conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School 
Adult  Education  Program  and  SF  JCC, 
3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY'  CROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tse  Tung, 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  A Market)  8 pm 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55 
Colton  St,  (nr  Haight  A Market),  10  pm 
to  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
to  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  1- rultvale  A MacArlhur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 

2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  A more,  The 

Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 

morning,  1350-54  Waller 

GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 

- 28lh  St.,  8 pm 

POETRY;  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718; 
paint- In,  workshop,  free  paper  A paint, 
2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood Hse., 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP- 
Beginning  new  season  of  classes  In  mime 
stage  movement  A Improvisations,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
FOLK  DANCING:  Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkly, 
8-12  pm 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Sy  mphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 


SEPTEMBER  22 

WINE  E ESTIVAL,  Baccarl's  2811,  Annual 
Vintage  Festival,  Hall  of  Flowers,  Gol- 
din Cate  Park 

FOLK  DANCING:  t- very  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  lawn,  I unston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut street 

HOOT:  I/Thou,  I73C  Haight,  8-10  pm 


WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  People! 

of  Haight,  meeting  55  Collon,  8 p:n 
'LMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship.  Illp-  I 
pie  Hill,  Golden  Gale  Park,  1 1 am,  bring  I 
your  own  and  share 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Al  Walden  Center, 
Dwight  a McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 452-1381,  444-3531 
BAND  CONCERT:  Music  concourse,  Gol- 
den  Gate  Park,  Ralph  Murray  conducting, 
afternoon 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution weekly  classes,  Frl,  Sal,  Sun,  55 
Collon,  nr  Haight  A Market,  10pm- lam 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

MowjdAV 

SEPTEMBER  23 

STORY  HOURS:  Puppets,  slory  telling, 
creative  drama,  50  Scott,  10  am  tonoon, 
558-4268 

MEDITATION-  Zx-'/en,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  0:45  pm.  840-2403 

TuUmv 

SEPTEMBER  24 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30  - 11  pm,  Pela' 
Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE: Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut St.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks 
and  whites 
DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Cen- 
ter,  Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13 
year-olds,  285-5768 
AUDITIONS:  Male  A female  opera  slng- 
ers,  21-35,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2-8579,  9pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-0976,  War  Reslslers'  League 
POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class  w/J.  Fuck 
l’oland,  All  saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
thru  Aug.  26,  863-9718,  8 pm 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 


’ 


SEPTEMBER  21 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gale  5, 
Calgary  SI.  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 amloC  pm 
WINE  FESTIVAL:  Baccarl's  28th Annual 
Vintage  Festival,  Hall  of  Flowers,  Gol- 
den Gale  Park 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Painting,  sculpture, 
bring  materials,  362  Capp,  1:30  - 3:30 
pm,  647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova, 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30-11  pm,  Pela's 
Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave. 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1001  Sansome, 

2- 8  pm,  3C2-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  lllspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30-3:30, 
047-8555 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Itevo- 
lullon,  weekly,  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55  Colton, 
10  pm  - 1 ain 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP: 
Beginning  new  season  of  classes  In  mime, 
stage  movement  A Improvisation,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  022  Broadway, 392-0807 
AUDITION'S:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1J81,  444-3531 
JOLLY  ItOGERSHOW:  E ree  to  children 

3- 12,  parking  lot,  Strawberry  Town  A 
Country  Village,  Mill  Valley,  2 pm 


FREE  SHOWERS.  LAUNDRY.  COFFEE: 
Mon-Friday,  2-4  pm,  6-10  pm,  Sat  2-4 
pm  and  6-8  pm,  Sunday,  6-10  pm,  The 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  2 hour  fret 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  10  weeks, 
evenings,  on  causes  of  current  social 
problems,  economics,  12  locations,  849- 
3917,  362-7944 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  temporary  housing  and  Jobs,  medi- 
cal A legal  advisors,  emergency  personal 
aid,  479-5300 

MILITARY  COUNSELING : 833  Haight  St. , 
1:30  - 4:30  pm  weekdays,  A Saturdaj 
mornings.  026-697C,  620-5079,  War  I 
sisters  League 
WRITING  WORKSHOP:  Extension  of  Budd 
Schulberg's  Frederick  Douglas  House/ 
Walls  Writers  Workshop,  creative  writ- 
ing, poetry,  prose,  tv  scripts,. drama  A 
theatre,  plastic  arts,  emphasis  on  black, 
now  forming  In  Bay  Area.  Needs  location 
In  SF,  contact  Charles  Hamilton,  154 
Scenic  Rd.,  Fairfax,  Calif.  (415)404-1675 
NICHEHEN  SHOSHU  BUDDHISM:  Lec- 
tures, explanations,  nightly,  8:30  pm, 
620  Presidio,  nr.  California 
SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  New  art  gal- 
lory,  featuring  paintings  by  Janice  Cox 
and  Lynne  Zlckerman,  pottery  by  Saun- 
dra  Freedman,  candles- by  Anna  Char- 
lolla  von  der  liudc,  MWF,  5-7  pm, 
Sat  A Sun,  1-5  pm,  900  Masonic,  Albany 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  A ASSISTANCE: 
Under  18  only,  SF  only,  387-357  5 , 24hrs 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  24  hrs  a day  for 
free  Info  regarding  Jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal A legal  aid,  Just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  A SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE: 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coffees, 


teas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  gulta 
whatever,  always  something  happening! 

7-12  pm,  Mon-Thurs,  7 pm  lo  3 am,  Frl 
A Sal,  Sun,  2-12  pm,  1827  San  Pablo,  2 
blocks  no.  of  University,  Bkly,  548-1761 
FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2016  Durant, 

Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  * spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon  (ex- 
cept Sunday) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F D Maur- 
Ice  House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm,  GGG- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 

DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am  - 5 pm, 
Saturday  9 am  - 3 pm,  SF  State  College, 

Hut  D,  1G00  Holloway,  469-1688 
FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 

1921  - 25th  St.,  648-1237  (rOO 

OPEN  HOUSE;  Free  Library  draft  rr.im-  [fo 
sel,  Kour-o-nlne  Hse.,  Ecumenical  min- 
Ister  In  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
dally  noon  lo  midnight,  621-9553  Q 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703  ^ 
Grove,  Bkly,  845-2470,  2:30-0:30  pm 
BELb:  Free  Info  on  housing, crashp-ads, 

Tree  services,  spons  Haight  Defense 
group,  Haight  A Clayton,  0-10  pm 
BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL-  Mon-Sal, 

1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8786 
COMMITTEE:  Actors'  Workshop,  Frl, 

Sat,  1.30-0  pm,  Committee  Theater,  022 
Broadway,  SK,  392-0807, 
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"Jangle  Around  Gently 
As\bu  Move” 

- Satchel  Paige 
see  page  6 


YIPPIE 

PLANS 

FOR 

ERECTION 

DAY 

see  page  i 


Underground 

Exclusive: 


altimeter/ 

libra,  sept  22  - oct  22. 
the  poem/letter  In  last  week’s  express 
times  erroneously  signed  "berkeley 
street  people"  Is  full  of  shit,  up 
against  the  wall  yourself.  If  cleaver 
has  the  chance  to  set  100  minds  straight 
he’d  be  a fool  NOT  to  do  It.  we  must 
operate  on  every  level:  open  attack  and 
Internal  subversion,  grass  scarcity  Is 
reaching  epidemic  proportions,  a few 
dime  or  15?  lids  can  be  found  other  than 
usually  short  kilos  well  over  $125.  more 
than  1,000  pounds  are  scheduled  for 
arrival  shortly,  grams  of  opium  on  your 
neighborhood  police-patrolled  sidewalk, 
several  of  your  brothers  have  set  up 
equipment  to  Jam  pig- band  radio  when  the 
next  trip  comes  down,  support  electronic 
wlzardryl  why  not  put  a bomb  or  cocktail 
In  a remote-controlled  model  airplane? 
brothers  In  several  eastern  cities  are 
setting  up  an  drmed  liberation  group  on 
the  lines  of ‘white  panthers’,  the  bay 
area  might  already  be  organized,  ask 
your  local  anarchist  today. 

—the  grass  prophet 


CASTING  THE  FIRST  STONE 


“This  is  number  one, the 
fun  has  just  begun.  Burn  it 
down!  Burn  it  down!'7 chan- 
ted the  crowd  which  gather- 1 


todd  gitlin 

Watch  the  man  who  casts  the  first  stone.  He  may  be 
a cop. 

There's  nothing  like  a week  in  Chicago  to  clear  the 
mind  of  adolescent  machismo  fantasy.  I saw  smart 
street  tactics  keep  the  body  healthy  and  the  way  clear, 
win  friends  and  influence  people.  And  I saw  foolhardy 
moves — the  kind  Communists  like  to  call  “adventurist" 
— pass  all  initiative  to  the  cops,  isolate  us  and  cost  us 
broken  limbs  and  cheated  intentions.  A street  tactician 
I'm  not,  but  it  doesn't  take  a maquisard  to  know  that 
the  police  also  have  objectives  on  the  street. 


Consider  these  recent  episodes  In  what 
Is,  after  all,  an  age-old  saga  of  deceit: 

Item;  The  prime  witness  against  the 
H AM,  people  In  New  York  was  an  In- 
filtrator who  had  talked  up  assassinations 
and  stockpiled  material. 

Item;  August  28  in  Grant  Park,  Chica- 
go, the  cops  charged  Into  the  crowd, 
swinging,  bashing  Rennie  Davis’  head 
among  others.  They  intervened  because 
someone  had  pulled  down  the  American 
flag.  One  of  the  flag-pullers  — according 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a public  relations 
branch  of  the  Police  Department  — was 
Robert  Pierson,  Jerry  Rubin's  body- 
guard, an  undercover  cop  playing  motor- 
cycle heavy.  Pierson  also  tried  to  insti- 
gate the  seizing  of  Intersections  In  dan- 
gerous circumstances,  but  wiser  heads 
prevailed. 

Item:  The  Peninsula  Observer  has 
pointed  out  before  that  the  demonstrators 
who  first  hurled  bags  of  blood  at  the  cops 
In  front  of  the  Fairmont  last  winter  had 
never  been  seen  In  friendly  circles  before 
or  since. 

Item:  The  guy  who  broke  an  office  win- 
dow In  the  Administration  Building  atSF 
State  last  May  was  - you  guessed  it,  a 
plainclothes  cop. 

Question:  Who  molotoved  the  Highway 
Patrolman  in  Berkeley  last  July,  setting 
up  Wayne  Greene  for  the  rap? 

Question:  Who  smashed  the  Bank  of 
America  windows  In  Berkeley?  Who  shot 
the  cop?  When  1 got  back  from  the  In- 
scrutable East,  friends  were  casting  dire 
suspicions  like  so  many  tacks  on  the 
street.  -Must  have  been  cops,  nobody 
else  would  be  that  stupid." 

• • • 

Of  course,  It’s  not  so  simple,  and  we 
have  to  judge  delicately,  ln  case  some_ 
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body  hasn’t  noticed,  this  is  no  game.  A 
tactic  can’t  be  appraised  apart  from 
here-and-now  circumstances.  Moving 
into  the  street,  breaking  windows,  wreck- 
ing insufferable  property,  etc.,  some- 
times makes  sense,  sometimes  not.  You 
can’t  know  unless  you  have  a purpose. 
Spontaneity  in  the  street  is  like  bennies 
ln  alcohol:  one  might  (MIGHT)  send  you 
high,  but  chances  are  you'll  hurt,  and 
hurt  bad.  Know  what  you’re  doing  and 
harness  means  to  ends. 

Unfortunately,  delicate  judgments  ln 
these  raging  days  are  falling  afoul  of  a 
fetishism  of  the  streets:  that  is  why  we 
have  a hard  time  telling  the  cops  from 
the  desperados.  We  are  living  through 
some  profound  crisis  of  masculinity,  ex- 
plained by  not  wholly  justilied  by  the 
struggle  to  shake  off  middle-class  bur- 
dens of  bland  civility.  The  guy  who  hits 
hardest  and  moves  fastest  begins  to  look 
like  the  biggest  revolutionary  cock;  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter  whom  he  hits, 
where  he  runs. 

Some  organizers  In  Chicago  were  en- 
tranced by  a mystique  of  the  Park  Peo- 
ple, a melting  pot  of  motorcycle  greas- 
ers, working-class  ethnics,  blacks,  a few 
hillbillies,  hard  Old  Town  hippies  (aU 
young  and  ready  to  fight),  and  mystery 
youth— including  not  a few  plainclothes 
dicks  Now  Jerry  Rubin  Is  righ‘.  when  he 
says  tha.  whoa  v*  vj?  j nnu  ’hi  fighting 
people  into  our  ranks  with  open  arms 
we  have  to  risk  Inviting  the  finks  along 
with  the  pinks.  All  the  more  reason  to  fix 
our  own  objectives  and  shirk  mystiques 
We  want  to  organize  the  castaways,  not 
become  their  least  reliable  selves. 

Finally  I know  of  no  easy  sorting-out 
process.  Even  as  we  move  past  the  mys-‘ 
tique  of  violence,  our  salvation  demands 


that  we  constantly  extend  the  limits  of  the 
possible  by  taking  the  streets  and  pro- 
pagandizing by  the  deed;  in  the  nature  of 
our  movement  we  will  attract  provoca- 
teurs, and  we  can't  tell  the  players  with- 
out a scorecard.  That  scorecard  is  un- 
written except  in  the  slippery  terrain  of 
our  separate  common  senses,  seeming  to 
leave  us  with  nothing  but  paranoia. 

And  the  police  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  all  militancy  discredited 
under  suspicion  of  provocative  trickery, 
all  trust  shattered  by  curse  and  counter- 
curse. Always  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der, you  trip  over  your  own  feet,  or  stand 
still  in  cynical  safety.  A puzzle. 

The  only  working  solution  is  in  political 
discipline.  Know  what  you  want  to  do,  and 
then  you  have  solid  ground  to  refuse  to 
follow  people  who  take  you  where  you 
don’t  want  to  go.  Use  strategy  as  a code 
to  define  provocateurs.  It  won’t  matter, 
then,  whether  the  outlaws  are  cops  or 
simply  madmen:  you'll  avoid  them  and 
find  ways  to  handle  them,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Everyone  will  know  the 
reasons  for  discrediting  them,  so  suspi- 
cion won’t  spiral  endlessly  from  every 
accusation. 

After  the  NSA-CIA  disclosures,  radi- 
cals frittered  away  countless  hours  won- 
dering whether  A1  Lowenstein  was  really 
an  agent,  whether  So-and-So  had  been 
"witting"  or  - unwitting."  It  didn’t  matter, 
any  more  than  it  matters  whether  the 
Ford  Foundation  funnels  money  from  the 
CIA  or  whether  the  guy  who  molotoved 
the  Highway  Patrolman  was  really  a cop. 
The  consequences  are  the  same.  And  a 
serious  revolutionary  movement  knows 
how  to  judge  the  consequences  of  its 
acts  - this  is  its  reason,  and  its  magic 
too. 


ed  to  watch  the  Naval  ROTC 
building  at  the  University  of 
Washington  burn  down  to 
the  ground  last  Wednesday, 
September  18.  Authorities 
suspect  arson. 


PFP  Convention 

The  San  Francisco  Peace  & Freedom 
Movement  will  hold  its  second  county 
convention  on  Saturday,  September  28tb 
at  10  am  at  PFP  headquarters  at  55 
Colton  Street  (located  between  Mission 
and  Market;  12th  and  Gough  - come  down 
Brady).  The  convention  is  open  to  all 
PFM  registrants.  Those  who  are  not  yet 
members  can  affiliate  at  the  convention. 
Dues  of  $1  for  September  will  be  collec- 
ted from  both  old  and  new  member? 

The  convention  will  attempt,  minimal- 
ly, to  resolve  problems  in  two  basic 
areas.  First,  county-wide  Issues  and 
programs  will  be  discussed  and  selected; 
i.e.,  what  specific  issues  shall  SF  County 
P&F  concern  itself  with  during  thecum- 
ing  months.  Second,  a county- wide  struc- 
ture must  be  devised  which  will  be  at  once 
democratic  and  at  the  same  time  test 
implement  the  issues  selected.  In  addi- 
tion, county  officers  and/or  spokesmen 
will  also  be  elected. 

A large  turnout  is  expected  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  recently  completed  PiF 
voter  registration  drive  brought ove r 800 
new  registrants  in  three  weeks,  a good 
indication  of  the  strength  and  appeal  of 
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YIPPIE! 

The  youth  International  Party  invites  you  to  a party  on 
uesday,  November  5th — Erection  Day. 

The  party  will  be  held  all  day  in  downtown  San  Fran- 
isco.  with  free  beer,  funny  hats,  scavenger  hunts,  and  a 
[•eased-pig  run  up  Montgomery  Street  similar  to  the 
Winning  of  the  bulls  in  Pamplona.  There  will  be  three- 
Lged  races,  sack  races,  egg-and-spoon  races,  and 
incing  in  the  streets. 

‘The  first  Tuesday  in  November  of  every  fourth  year 
s traditionally  been  a day  set  aside  for  self-expression,  ” 
reads  the  Yippie!  proclamation.  “A  few  citizens  will  be 
Expressing  themselves  in  the  traditional  game  of  Pull- 
|the-Lever,  but  most  are  seeking  games  to  play  which 
fellow  for  greater  individuality  of  expression." 

‘People  will  want  to  write-in  names  on  the  ballot. 
\dherents  of  the  Youth  International  Party,  for  instance, 
vill  write  in  the  name  of  our  candidate,  Pigasus,  an 
American  pig.  They  will  then  play  host  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  streets.  Our  goal:  to  provide  free 
beer  and  roast  pig  for  all.” 


| Contrary  to  rumors  published  as  fact 
i the  Establishment  press,  the  Ylppies 
are  no  plans  to  disrupt  the  national  elec- 
ts which  will  be  held  on  Erection  Day. 
a fact,  they  encourage  voting. 

•Vote  any  way  you  please,"  theprocla- 
iition  continues,  “but  vote!  Vote  with 
ur  hand,  vote  with  your  feet,  vote  with 
nose,  vote  with  your  mouth,  vote 
th  your  cock,  vote  with  your  cunt,  vote 
th  flutes,  vote  with  drums,  vote  as  you 
fijase,  but  votel* 

j Yippie!  has  no  connection  with  the  ter- 
rorists who  have  been  dynamiUng  power 
Dies,  draft  boards,  university  buildings 
ni  other  structures  so  assiduously  In 
Jhe  Bay  Area  during  the  last  few  months, 
ping  was  slowed  down  In  Oakland  when 
aboteurs  dynamited  power  lines  on  the 
horning  of  the  June  4 primary. 

I The  forces  of  oppression,  believing 
heir  own  myths  about  Yippie!  “terror- 
p"  In  Chicago,  are  expected  to  mobll- 
their  entire  police  forces  to  guard 
he  polls  against  non-existent  obstruc- 
Qonlsts.  Since  the  National  Mobilization 


Committee  has  voted  not  to  call  for  de- 
monstrations on  November  5th,  and  since 
no  one  else  wants  to  do  so,  downtown 
streets  of  major  metropolises  are  ex- 
pected to  be  In  perfect  hang-loose  condi- 
tion for  Erection  Day  parties  and  festi- 
vals. 

There  are  1283  polling  places  and  1805 
policemen  In  San  Francisco.  The  entire 
police  force  is  thus  likely  to  be  occupied 
handling  the  petty  arguments  that  will 
spontaneously  arise  between  conserva- 
tive poll  workers  and  liberals  and  radl- 
cals  who  will  be  seeking  to  write  In, 
respectively,  Eugene  McCarthy  and  El- 
dridge  Cleaver. 

With  the  entire  police  force  likely  to 
be  concentrated  within  a hundred  feet 
of  the  polls,  Yippie!  has  declared  mari- 
juana laws  and  parking  regulations  sus- 
pended. It  demands  of  the  authorities: 
“Open  the  Bars!” 

Announcing  and  hosting  a party  takes 
lots  of  hard  work.  If  you  want  to  get  Into 
it,  contact  Yippie!  at  55  Colton  Street, 
San  Francisco,  431-0383. 


IT’S  CONFRONTATION 
TIME  AGAIN  AT  CAL 


wayne  collins 


tt. 


Everybody  knows  that  Eldridge  Cleaver  was  canned  as 
lecturer  in  an  experimental  course  at  UC.  For  Berkeley 
radicals  it  was  all  they  could  desire  in  the  way  of  an 
issue  — but  they  weren't  satisfied.  They  didn't  like  a civil 
liberties  issue  — it  was  “too  liberal." 

Over  the  weekend,  radicals  met  with  


-ommittee  for  Participant  Education 


I '>  the  group  which  sponsors  such 
, urses.  The  usual  radicals  had  the  usual 
P.  Break  up  Into  small  groups;  we 
;.e  new  leadership,  the  issue  is  our 
from  the  educational  pro- 
“e  oppressive  role  of  the  univer- 
se m an  lraPerlaUst,  oppressive  so- 
etc. 

ere  U*«*la^r  people  at  the  meetings 
le^  *'new"  People,  new  potential 
r ers,°  They  didn’t  buy  the  finished 
yam  for  social  revolution.  Not  that 
, .ren,t  for  It,  just  that  they  couldn’t 
going  from  Cleaver  to  revoluUon  In 
n®da>’  or  one  leaflet. 

**  * the  hallways,  some  “old" 
(children  of  ’64-’ 68)  debated dif- 
JWrT  Tvariet,es  of  guerrilla  theater. 
bom,n  e'egraph  Avenue.  th,-  Berkeley 
ommune  was  denouncing  Cleaver  for 

>!ace  S the  appoIntm-nt  In  the  first 

■Die^?/.eSSOrs  tnvolved  in  the  course 
A rc  mlll‘ant  statements  defending  the 
— and  Implying  that  they  would  not 


capitulate  to  the  Board  of  Regents  or  the 
State  Assembly.  Meanwhile,  just  about 
everyone  Involved  in  the  discussions 
thought  the  Academic  Senate  w-.uild  sell 
them  out  when  they  met  Wednesday.  That, 
of  course,  remains  to  be  seen,  since  the 
Regential  Injunctions  reduce  the  Facul- 
ty’s control  over  course  content  to  a 
mere  farce.  But  what  the  professors 
would  consider  standing  up  for  their 
rights,  especially  because  it  Is  some- 
thing done  behind  closed  doors,  remains 
to  be  seen  also. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fighting  for  Cleav- 
er’s right  to  speak  and  against  the  Re- 
gents’ Interference  in  course  content 
seems  to  have  carried  the  day.  A mass 
meeting  was  called  for  Tuesday  night  to 
organize  whatever  is  to  be  organized. 
The  meeting  would  break  up  into  small 
groups,  each  group  electing  some  dele- 
gates to  a steering  committee  which 
would  plan  the  next  meeting.  Since  that 
didn’t  mean  any  determination  as  to 
structure  or  tactics,  it  seemed  to  please 
just  about  everyone. 
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NOWHERE 

MAN 
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Vice-President  Humbert 
Hump  visits  San  Francisco 
this  Thursday,  Sept. 26. 

He  arrives  S.  F.  Airport 
at  11  AM,  rallies  his  sparse 
troops  there,  then  drives 
downtown  and  down  Mont- 
gomery St.  for  a 12:30  talk 
to  the  Commonwealth  Club 
at  the  Sheraton-Palace. 

At  7 PM  he  speaks  at 
Obrero  Hall,  19th  St.  and 
Capp  in  the  Mission. 

We  asked  a gentleman  at 
Associated  Press  whether 
Hump  would  have  a ticker- 
tape-rally-cable-car  fest, 
like  Nelson  Rockefeller's. 
“Well,  that  would  certainly 
be  optimistic  thinking  on 
their  part,"  the  reporter 
replied. 

Shall  this  Hump,  who 
speaks  with  forked  tongue 
and  rains  fire  from  the 
skies,  be  allowed  to  dis- 
grace all  our  fair  names 
by  walking  this  city  with- 
out protest  and  outrage? 

This  newspaper  calls  for 
demonstrations  against  the 
pretender  who,  in  Cleve- 
land, called  us  “people  who 
stutter"  and“damned  fools.” 

Can  Hump  lick  Dick? 

Let  George  do  it! 


Tom  & Jerry  Show 
Financed  by  HUAC 


wayne  collins 

Jerry  Rubin,  wanted  In  four  states, 
and  Tom  Hayden,  wanted  only  In  three, 
were  subpoened  Monday  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
After  looking  for  Rubin  In  New  York  for 
the  past  week,  the  HUAC  discovered  that 
he  was  in  Berkeley,  and  mailed  the  sub- 


SPOCK 

SPEAKS 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock 
will  speak  for  the  Oak- 
land Seven  at  a rally  in 
the  Berkeley  Commun- 
ity Theater,  Friday, 
September  27,  8:00  pm. 
Terry  Cannon,  of  the 
Oakland  Seven,  will  also 
speak.  Proceeds  go  to 
the  Oakland  Seven's  de- 
fense fund.  Admission  is 
$1.50  general,  and  $1.00 
for  students. 


poenas  here  to  be  served  by  the  Sheriff  s 
Department.  The  deputy  w'ho  called  found 
Rubin  and  Hayden  in  UC’s  Sproul  Plaza 
at  noon. 

A gray-halred  representative  of  the 
Sheriffs  Department  served  them,  po- 
litely asking  If  he  could  speak  to  Rubin 
about  plane  fare  when  the  latter  was 
through  with  his  carefully  arranged  spon- 
taneous press  conference. 

Rubin  and  Hayden  proceeded  to  burn 
their  subpoenas. 

“Why  are  you  burning  your  subpoena?* 
asked  Channel  Four  or  Five. 

“To  show  what  we  think  of  the  South- 
ern racists  who  make  up  the  Committee," 
answered  Rubin.  “I'm  thrilled  to  appear. 
The  goal  of  every  American  boy  should 
be  to  be  subpoenaed  by  HUAC." 

Rubin  added  that  the  last  time  he  had 
appeared  before  HUAC,  he  had  netted 
§400  In  expenses  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, This  time  he  would  use  It  to  finance 
the  revolution. 

•The  hearings  are  pure  theatre,"  Rubin 
added.  "We’ll  bring  a thousand  Ylppies 
up  from  New  York  to  attend  the  hearing. 
I don’t  know  whether  I'll  go  as  a base- 
ball player  or  an  Indian.”  This  was  the 
only  ideological  dispute  among  the  Ylp- 
pies as  to  how  to  respond  to  the  hearing. 

Stu  Albert,  who  plays  Jack  Newfleldto 
Rubin’s  Bobby  Kennedy,  attempted  to 
talk  to  the  inspector  from  the  Red  Squad. 
"I  thought  you  said  I could  talk  to  you 
any  time,”  yelled  Stu,  as  the  embarrassed 
law  officer  fled  through  the  crowd.  “Call 
me,”  he  shouted  back. 

The  press  conference  was  over. 
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Elks,Shriners, 
Daughters  and 
Motherfuckers 

beelzebub 


The  West  Coast  is  a freaky  show.  No  horror  fails  to 
make  an  appearance  here,  and  the  range  of  spectacle  is 
so  great  that  it  takes  quite  a bit  to  draw  notice.  The  other 
day  a black  holding  a transistor  radio  walked  up  Tele- 
graph Avenue  wearing  only  a towel.  He  passed  a very 
large  girl  who  was  mincing  her  way  down  the  street  in  a 
too  small  bikini  and  high  heels.  She  drew  some  stares. 


Sometimes  It  all  gets  to  be  too  much. 
Having  come  this  far  and  no  farther, 
residents  of  the  area  find  themselves  on 
the  railing  off  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
still  suffering  from  the  benefits  of  doing 
their  own  thing.  They  make  this  last 
demand  on  their  fellow  man  and  consign 
themselves  to  the  Almighty. 

As  one  who  still  considers  himself  a 
stranger  to  these  parts,  I try  to  sample 
the  wares  of  the  area  without  bias,  which 
Is  how  1 happened  to  find  myself  In  one 
week  under  the  roofs  of  both  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Motherfuckers 
(of  Up  Against  the  Wall,  Motherfucker). 

The  Constitution . . . 

On  Tuesday  evening  twenty  civic 
groups  met  In  Berkeley's  Veteran's 
Building  for  Constitutional  Observance 
Night.  Elks,  Shrlners,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  assorted  past 
warriors  of  the  land  were  among  the 
participating  groups. 

The  building  Itself  Is  like  the  public 
schools  of  my  childhood.  You  need  long 
poles  to  open  the  windows.  Footsteps 
echo  In  the  corridors.  Only  the  grey- 
halred  Negro  Janitor  knows  all  the  cubby- 
holes. 

The  auditorium  Itself,  replete  with  bal- 
cony and  stage,  was  designed  for  public 
affairs  at  the  local  level.  The  celling  Is 
an  elaborate  twentieth  century  baroque 
creation  in  light  blue  and  tan.  Fourchan- 


San  Francisco  Newsreel  will  present 
an  Evening  of  Guerrilla  Films  this  Sun- 
day at  8:30  pm  at  the  New  Committee 
Theater,  83C  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Included  is  a documentary  on  Portu- 
gese Guiana.  Shot  by  a French  crew 
working  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
French  Communist  Party  (sponsorship 
was  later  withdrawn),  this  print  has  an 
English  narration  by  Julius  Lester.  This 
will  be  the  film's  first  public  west  coast 
showing.  Also  showlngwlll  be  the  Colum- 
bia Guerrilla  Film  which  shows  the  plan- 
ning and  successful  execution  of  an  attack 

on  a military  train  by  a large  guerrilla 
band  operating  In  the  back  country  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition,  several  Newsreel  films 
will  be  shown.  For  Information  on  this 
and  other  Newsreel  showings,  call  431- 
2404  after  10  am. 
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above.  The  room  was  old  the  day  It  was 
finished. 

It  is  here  that  the  Berkeley  representa- 
tives of  Nixon’s  forgotten  men  and  women 
gather  together.  The  faces  are  wrinkled 
and  retouched,  bodies  sag  to  the  center, 
and  hair  thins.  Blood  circulates  painfully 
through  varicose  veins. 

The  Shrine's  Aahmes  Temple  Pep 
Band,  bedecked  In  fezes,  plays  a labori- 
ous rendition  of  *On  Wisconsin."  Ladles 
of  the  VFW,  hems  well  below  the  knee, 
usher  helpfully.  Notables  on  the  stage  try 
to  look  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 

Finally,  the  evening  commenceswltha 
procession  of  Color  Guards.  Everyone 
rises,  many  with  a salute.  It  is  like  high 
school  watching  the  women  locate  the 
heart.  Some  quickly  find  a spot  near  the 
collarbone.  Others,  demurely,  take  a 
chance. 

As  the  colors  come  to  a rest,  we  jointly 
pledge  allegiance  to  one  nation,  under 
God,  indivisible.  Seven  years  disuse 
obliterates  nothing.  I Join  in.  The  National 
Anthem,  voice  breaker,  follows.  The  men 
fade  out  in  the  middle,  but  rumble 
strongly  in  the  finale.  1 learn  again  that 
the  Anthem  is  not  just  for  ball  games 
and  conventions. 

After  the  invocation  (and  keep  us,  God, 
full  of  prosperity  and  free  from  tyranny) 
the  Berkeley  Barbershop  Chorus  comes 
forth  in  loud  vests.  The  audience  Is  told 
that  there  is  nothing  more  American  than 
barbershop  quartets.  It’s  hard  to  find 
clean  pleasure. 

Thus  Introduced,  the  men  go  into  their 
routine.  Let's  bust  a chord  or  two.  We’ll 
be  hoarse  tomorrow,  but  forget  your  sor- 
row. Kootchy,  kootchy,  koo.  Bring  back 
those  good  old  days.  They  receive  warm 
applause. 

Finally  comes  the  moment  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore C.  Broyer  has  been  waiting  for.  Her 
husband  begins  to  deliver  the  address 
Patrick  Henry  gave  before  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  Delegates.  It  closes,  of 
course,  with  the  famous  “give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."  But  on  the  way,  It 
turns  out,  the  speech  is  an  appeal  to  re- 
volution. No  one  catches  it  this  time 
around.  The  audience  waits  for  Professor 
Broyer  to  limp  through  it.  He  closes  with 
the  immortal  words  as  the  band  joins  in 
(softly,  as  from  a distance)  with  the 
strains  of  America  the  Beautiful  and  to- 
gether they  build  to  a crescendo. 

As  Broyer  playing  Henry  advocates 
guerrilla  war,  If  necessary,  the  band 
closes  In,  under  a Just  God,  and  It’s  over. 
Mrs.  Broyer  leaves  Immediately.  Broyer 
sits  down,  relieved.  I wonder  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  Patrick  Henry.  Once,  In  high 
school,  I delivered  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress under  simUar  conditions.  1 knew 
I was  Lincoln. 

Much  later,  heads  finally  bow  for  the 
benediction,  and  the  gathering  files  out. 
On  the  stairs  the  young  daughters  of  the 
adults  inside  wait  to  go  home.  They  look 
at  me,  trying  to  figure  out  where  I stand. 
We  rap  until  one  mother  shoos  me  away. 
But  they  know.  They  can't  wait  for  to- 
morrow. 


The  Revolution... 

Thursday  night,  on  the  other  side 
town,  I march  to  the  sound  of  a differe 
drum.  A party  Is  on,  and  everyone  is  ge 
ting  high.  People  float  In  and  out  of  ti 
sparseiy  furnished  rooms  to  the  music 
Big  Pink.  There  is  no  pressure  todefii 
who  does  or  does  not  belong,  or  ev< 


who  does  or  does  not  live  in  the  house. 
It’s  open.  On  the  walls,  the  only  decora- 
tion are  flyers  calling  for  revolution, 
honesty,  anarchy,  and  life  through  de- 
struction. 


The  residents  of  the  house,  a floating 
population,  have  strong  links,  in  spirit 
and  In  friendships,  with  a group  called 
the  Motherfuckers.  The  Motherfuckers 
themselves,  as  you  may  remember,  dis- 
rupted a meeting  in  Berkeley  several 
weeks  ago. 

That  night,  long  haired  and  loud  voiced, 
they  were  a strange  apparition.  Their 
willingness  to  destroy  the  meeting  an- 
gered and  frightened  the  crowd.  Whatever 
they  seemed  to  be  (proto- fascists  to 
some)  their  aim  was  to  break  down  the 
parliamentary  forms  in  which  they  felt 
the  Left  had  become  entangled. 

The  Motherfuckers  themselves  slouch 
out  of  the  Bethlehem  of  New  York’s 
Lower  East  Side.  With  pride,  they  see 
themselves  as  a street  gang,  a group 
that  has  learned  to  rough  it  together, 
to  live  on  and  feed  off  the  street.  They 
proclaim  themselves  outlaws,  writing  in 
a flyer  that  they  may  "steal,  cheat,  lie, 
forge,  hide,  and  kill.”  In  the  same  vein, 
they  say  that  they  are  "obscene,  lawless, 
hideous,  dangerous,  dirty,  violent,  and 
young."  Not  all  of  this  is  hyperbole. 

What  they  have  tried  to  do  is  to  fuse 
the  liip  way  with  political  revolution  In 
their  own  lives.  They  want  to  be  free  on 
all  levels.  They  demand  that  a revolu- 
tionary work  to  liberate  himself  from 
his  own  traps  as  well  as  society's. 

In  this  light  the  specter  of  death  and 
anarchy  they  raise  is  on  one  level  simply 
a challenge  to  the  games  radicals  play 
Revolutions  have  no  holds  barred.  It's 
interesting  to  see  what  happens  to  radi- 
cals when  someone  tells  them  that  now 
is  the  time. 


J W WYt  u.  HOW. 

to  be  straight,  personally,  and  to  work 
on  the  outside.  During  the  evening,  mem- 
bers  of  the  group  would  correct  each 
other  in  banter,  trying  to  clear  them- 
selves occasionally  of  what  they  see  as 
regressions  into  bullshit  bourgeois 
games. 

The  literature  around  the  room  Is 
apocalyptic,  with  a full  version  of  the 
inferno  From  chaos  will  emerge  the 
utopia.  Think  of  It;  Hippies  with  a 


scenario  of  full  warfare  against  all  the 
entrapments  that  a culture  can  devise. 
Wanderers  who  challenge  you  to  lied 
where  your  security  resides  and  shat 
It  Is  worth  to  you.  What  you  are  willing 
to  pay.  What  you  will  not  give  up.  Why. 

In  practice  the  affinity  group  here 
lives  communally,  putting  out  their  writ- 
ings, getting  stoned.  They  share  liberal- 
ly, and  try  to  spread  the  word.  They 
shock,  threaten,  and  rap  to  get  Ibrougi 
At  its  best,  the  process  Is  a kind  d 
politicized  Zen. 

The  reaction  to  the  group  has  bea 
Intense.  They  have  formed  links  to  some 
of  the  street  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  heavily  criticized.  Vet  the 
intensity  of  hostile  reaction  might  well 
be  turned  back  at  critics.  The  croup  has 
been  accused  of  being  on  a masochism 
trip,  of  being  latecomers  to  the  Left  who 
are  proving  their  credentials  by  over- 
compensation. 

None  of  this,  I think,  hits  the  mark,  it 
comes  closest  to  look  to  the  dark  visions 
of  Allen  Hoffman,  one  of  the  progenitor! 
of  the  Motherfuckers,  to  see  where  they 
are  at.  His  poems,  Songs  of  Savagen 
(no  copyright),  are  the  writings  of  amai 
who  summons  chaos  to  confront  the  man; 
kinds  of  murder  with  which  men  Uvt 
quietly.  It  gives  a terrible  indictment, 
and  demands  remedies  to  fit  the  crimes, 
social  and  personal.  Hoffman  conjures ui 
a nightmare  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
lief by  parliamentary  procedure, 
either  enter  his  nightmare  or  you  turn 
away.  But  there  it  is. 


Good  Day, 
Sunshine 

These  days  Berkeley  Is  full  01 
mons.  People  talk  of  both  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Revolution  with  ghost--  i 
their  eyes.  Everyone  is  full  of  anttr'P-- 
tion.  Those  of  both  right  and  lelt,  de- 
spite the  sunshine,  sleep  with  their  min 

open  to  the  night,  to  the  separateness  - 
their  lives,  to  the  confusion  of  ' 
which  refuse  to  be  shaped.  They  look . ^ 
familiar  forms  to  catalogue  the  dans<-u 
Nothing  assuages.  Libra  has  arrive 
new  moon.  Lunatic  times. 
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Beia  mickleson 

KtrcnKly  believe  this  demonstration 
Ef ’Squashed  11  possible  because  of 
* ^severe  Impact  on  military  dls- 
toe  throughout  the  services.  . . . In 
' absence  of  a regulation  or  order 


Bauous  to  say  the  least,  particularly  in 


V, 


under  honorable  conditions,  but 
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cared  of 
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m a ly 'prohibiting  such  activity  be- 
K criminal  prosecution  would  be 
I2ve  d * ...  AW.  inncf  narHrularlv  In 


" of  the  political  climate  of  the  day. 
I realize  this  would  resulUna  dls- 


nportant  as  compared  to  the  highly 
desirable  impact  on  military  discipline 
\rmed  Services  personnel  are  per mlt- 

to  demonstrate  in  uniform  against 
atlonal  Defense  policies  with  Impunity . - 
These  quotes  are  from  a telegram  sent 
must  28th  by  General  McConnell  to 
ejeral  Estes  of  Headquarters,  USAF 
oir  muni  cations  Center.  Subject:  Second 
leutenant  Hugh  F.  Smith,  key  organizer 
Ian  October  12th  anti-war  march  to  be 
d by  GIs  and  veterans  In  San  F rancisco. 

message  was  Intercepted  at  a base 
ear  Washington  by  two  soldiers  who 
lsh  to  remain  anonymous  for  obvious 
B15ons.  The  full  text  ran  as  follows: 

■I  am  Informed  that  facts  andcircum- 
linces  of  this  matter  have  been  dis- 
used with  you  by  General  Manss  and 
ippuccl  and  that  there  Is  secretarial 
Merest,  (l.e.,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
s interested)  Smith  is  organizing  a 
leace  in  Vietnam’  demonstration  for 
otn  In  uniform  to  take  place  in  San  Fran  - 
lico.  He  applied  for  and  received  permit 
fc  a demonstration  to  be  held  on  21 
September.  Subsequently,  permit  chang- 
id  to  12  October.  Strongly  believe  this 
emonstratlon  should  be  quashed  If  pos- 
sible because  of  possible  severe  impact 
n military  discipline  throughout  the 
ervices.  There  Is  no  AFR  (Air  Force 
Regulation)  specifically  proscribing  this 
ype  of  activity.  AFR  35-78  is  pointed 
solely  to  civil  rights  demonstrations. 
Since  there  are  national  policy  consider- 
itions  in  such  an  order  it  should  emanate 
rom  DOD  or  at  least  Air  Force  level.  I 
commend  this  be  done  at  once  so  that 
'ralth  will  realize  that  If  he  proceeds  he 
objects  himself  with  certainty  to  crlm- 
nal  punitive  action.  In  the  absence  of  a 
egulation  or  order  specifically  prohibit- 
ng  such  activity  believe  any  criminal 
irosecution  would  be  tenuous  to  say  the 
east,  particularly  In  view  of  the  political 
limate  of  the  day.  If  the  foregoing  is  un- 
ittainable  1 reluctantly  recommend  that 
*e  be  given  authority  to  proceed  with 
dispatch  with  the  AFR  36-3  action  which 
ias  been  recommended  by  the  Command- 
er 349th  MAW  and  concurred  In  by 
jeneral  Sherrill,  Commander  22  AF.  I 
realize  this  would  result  In  a discharge 
inder  honorable  conditions,  but  the  dis- 
union of  Smith  Is  relatively  unimport- 
ml  as  compared  to  the  highly  undesirable 
“Pact  on  military  discipline  If  Armed 
Forces  personnel  are  permitted  to  dem- 
onstrate In  uniform  against  National 
Defense  policies  with  impunity." 

The  Pentagon  must  have  changed  its 
strategy  since  the  telegram  was  sent, 
because  Lt.  Smith  and  his  two  co-workers 
Airmen  John  Bright  and  Mike  Locks 
“ve  faced  not  criminal  charges  or  dis- 
charges but  transfers.  Smith  is  still  on 
orders  for  Taiwan  which  would  put  him 
outside  the  Bay  Area  before  the  march 
is  held,  while  Bright  and  Locks  were 
Sven  Temporary  Duty  Assignments  to 
ttah  for  45  days.  After  a press  confer- 
ence and  some  legal  threats,  the  Utah 
assignments  were  rescinded.  Meanwhile 
Smith's  lawyer  is  filing  a suit  against 
me  Air  Force  for  using  a duty  assign- 
ment to  prevent  legal  expression  of 
dissenting  political  views.  A preliminary 
earing  was  held  last  Thursday  and  the 
case  will  be  continued  in  Federal  court 
mis  Thursday. 

"ijrch  plajuiers  say  that  the  march 
would  go  on  even  if  the  Air  Force  brass 
succeeded  in  shanghaiing  the  present 
leadership. 


Headquarters  of  the  organization,  GIs 
and  Vets  for  Peace,  is  at  546  Fillmore 


'jeet  (Sacred  Heart  Church).  Phone 
- “--2939,  send  mail  to  PO  Box  31268, 
_£■  F rancisco  94131. 
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White  Man  Keeps  Taking  Land 


robby  stern 

The  state  of  Washington  has  decided 
to  eliminate  Indian  fishing  as  a way  of 
life.  There  are  about  24,000  Indians  in 
Washington,  4,000  of  whom  depend  on 
fishing  as  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Most  of  the  Indians  who  fish  live  either 
on  reservations  or  on  federal  land  grants. 
By  extinguishing  Indian  fishing  rights, 
the  state  and  federal  governments  can 
force  the  Indians  into  the  cities  and  take 
over  the  lands  that  were  promised  them 
in  the  various  treaties.  For  example, 
Fort  Lewis  Is  expanding  onto  lands  that 
were  promised  to  the  Nisqually  Indians. 
A second  reason  for  the  state’s  fishing 
restrictions  is  to  assure  an  abundance 
of  salmon  for  the  sports  fishermen  in  the 
state.  Both  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ing have  provided  enormous  revenue  for 
state  and  private  interests.  The  state  and 
federal  governments  have  decided  to 
sacrifice  Indian  life  and  culture  in  order 
to  assure  the  continued  growth  of  the 
sports  and  commercial  fishing  empires. 

The  Indians  attempted  to  wage  a legal 
battle  against  the  state,  arguing  that  the 
treaties  pledging  continued  fishing  rights 
in  the  “usual  and  accustomed  places" 
superceded  state  regulations.  Their  ar- 
gument was  based  on  Article  VI  of  the 
US  Constitution  which  states  that  treaties 
are  the  “supreme  law  of  the  land.”  How- 
ever, the  state  and  federal  governments 
were  not  to  be  bound  by  their  own  laws 
when  they  interfered  with  their  economic 
Interests.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  US 


ruled  against  the  Indians,  and  the  state 
continued  to  arrest,  beat,  and  prosecute 
the  Indians  and  their  few  non- Indian  sup- 
porters. 

On  September  4,  SDS,  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party,  YSA,  and  other  radical  organ- 
izations announced  an  alliance  with  the 
Indians  by  joining  with  the  Nisqually  (a 
group  Governor  Evans  calls  the  “Rene- 
gades") in  a fish-in  on  the  Nisqually 
River.  Since  that  time,  seventeen  Indians 
and  non-Indians  have  been  arrested  on 
charges  ranging  from  illegal  net  fishing 
to  “obstructing  justice."  The  camps  of 
the  persons  involved  have  been  tear- 
gassed  twice  and  several  people  have 
been  beaten  by  officials  of  the  state. 

On  Friday,  September  13,  the  state 
raided  several  sites  where  nets  were  lo- 
cated and  guards  were  posted.  About  sixty 
state  pigs  bravely  overcame  three  guards 
at  one  site  and  four  guards  at  another 
and  confiscated  the  Indians'  nets  and 
boats.  While  the  pigs  did  their  work  at 
the  fish  site,  the  state  patrol  pigs  set 
up  road  blockades  to  stop  other  persons 
involved  in  the  fish-ln  from  reaching 
their  comrades.  Four  persons  were  ar- 
rested in  this  raid  with  charges  ranging 
from  carrying  a loaded  rifle  in  amoving 
vehicle  to  resisting  arrest.  On  the  same 
day  Hank  Adams  and  Suzette  Bridges, 
two  leaders  of  the  Indians  (Suzette1  s 
father  had  been  arrested  in  the  raid), 
and  Robert  Stern,  a member  of  SDS, 
disrupted  Governor  Evans'  press  con- 
ference In  Seattle  and  accused  him  and 
the  state  of  committing  genocide  against 


the  Indians. 

Because  the  state  has  confiscated  over 
$25,000  worth  of  fishing  equipment  over 
the  last  several  years  and  collected  over 
$5,000  In  ball  since  September  4,  the 
Indians  and  non- Indians  have  decided  to 
suspend  fishing  until  October  1,  and  to 
begin  a major  effort  to  gather  funds  and 
manpower.  The  Indian  Rights  Committee 
has  been  formed  to  collect  funds  for  fish- 
ing equipment,  defense,  ball,  food  and  for 
a large  fish-ln  confrontation  with  the 
state  beginning  on  October  13.  Efforts 
will  also  be  made  to  recruit  people  from 
all  over  the  country  to  come  to  Franks 
Landing  on  the  Nisqually  River  starting 
October  1,  and  continuing  until  the  strug- 
gle for  Indian  fishing  rights  Is  won.  Parti- 
cipants will  be  asked  to  defend  Indian 
fishermen  and  their  nets  from  state  offi- 
cials. 

The  Issue  of  Indian  fishing  rights  is  a 
simple  manifestation  of  a much  larger 
issue.  In  the  years  1965-1966,  It  was 
twice  as  deadly  to  be  an  Indian  in  Ameri- 
ca as  lt  was  to  be  a soldier  in  Vietnam. 
There  were  6,373  deaths  among  472,000 
US  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and  10,178 
deaths  among  400,000  identifiable  Indians 
in  America.  There  has  been  a systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  various  governmental 
units  to  extinguish  Indian  culture  and 
heritage. 

For  our  Immediate  struggle  we  need 
funds  and  people.  Send  your  donations 
to  Indian  Rights  Committee,  3822  Wood- 
lawn  N.,  Seattle,  Washington  98103,  write 
the  same  address  for  more  Information. 


frank  bardacke 

•Have  you  ever  seen  a Negro  with  bad 
teeth?"  a high  school  friend  once  asked 
me  proving  conclusively  that  all  Negroes 
have  perfect  teeth.  This  friend  was  the 
school  expert  on  Negroes,  having  lived  In 
a 'mixed  neighborhood"  before  he  moved 
to  our  all-white  school  district.  He  also 
was  the  first  to  tell  me  that  Negroes  can' t 
float  and  It  is  impossible  to  tell  a thirty- 
five  year  old  Negro  from  one  sixty-five 
years  old.  'They  Just  don' t age  like  white 
people,”  he  told  us.  “ Have  you  ever  seen 
a fat  old  Negro  man?" 

Leroy  “Satchel”  Paige,  now  a slim  old 
black  man,  has  recently  been  signed  as 
a pitcher  for  the  Atlanta  Braves.  Paige 
Is  between  sixty-two  and  sixty-eight 
years  old.  He  will  not  admit  his  true  age, 
but  he  says  he  has  been  pitching  base- 
balls for  a living  for  fifty-one  years. 

In  his  prime  In  the  1930s  Paige  was  one 
of  the  best  pitchers  in  baseball.  He  could 
not  play  in  the  big  leagues  because  he  is 
black.  He  won  forty  or  fifty  games  a year 
In  the. Negro  leagues,  and  then  pitched  in 
the  off-season  against  Informally  organ- 
ized Major  League  All-Star  teams.  In 
those  exhibition  games  Paige  was  magni- 
ficent. Once  in  1934  he  beat  the  Dizzy 
Dean  Major  League  All-Stars  1-0,  strik- 
ing out  seventeen  men  in  thirteen  innings. 
After  the  game  Dean,  a white  boy  from 
rural  Mississippi,  said  Paige  was  the 
greatest  pitcher  who  ever  lived. 

When  Jackie  Robinson  broke  the  color 
line,  Satchel  Paige  was  in  his  middle 
forties  and  had  been  pitching  In  Ameri- 
can Negro  leagues,  Latin  American  Win- 
ter leagues,  and  with  barnstorming  All- 
Star  teams  for  over  twenty  years.  In  1949 
he  was  signed  by  the  St.  Louis  Browns  of 
the  American  League.  For  four  and  a half 
years  he  was  an  excellent  relief  pitcher 
for  the  Browns  and  their  top  showman.  He 
made  much  of  his  age  and  would  lie  down 
in  the  bull  pen  in  full  view  of  the  fans  on 
his  specially  canopied  contour  chair. 

The  Browns  dropped  him  after  an  off 
year  In  1953  and  Paige  returned  to  barn- 
storming and  playing  a cameo  role  as  a 
relief  pitcher  for  some  top  minor  league 
earns.  By  then  his  age  was  the  main  at- 
ractlon. 


HOW  TO  STAY  YOUNG 
by 

Satchel  Paige 

1.  Avoid  fried  meats  which  angry 
up  the  blood. 

2.  If  your  stomach  disputes  you, 
He  down  and  pacify  it  with  cool 
thoughts. 

3.  Keep  the  juices  flowing  by  jang- 
ling around  gently  as  you  move. 

4.  Go  very  light  on  the  vices,  such 
as  carrying  on  in  society.  The  social 
ramble  aint  restful. 

5.  Avoid  running  at  all  times. 

6.  Don't  lookback.  Someone  might 
be  gaining  on  you. 


Once  he  arranged  to  visit  a convention 
of  gerontologists  who  according  to  re- 
ports were  astounded  by  Paige.  A German 
doctor  supposedly  told  him,  “Most  of  you 
could  be  between  35  and  55  but  your  right 
arm  doesn't  seem  to  be  a day  over  nine- 
teen." 

In  1965  Charles  Finley  signed  Paige  to 
a contract  with  the  Kansas  City  Athletics 
as  a straight  publicity  stunt.  Paige,  who 
^ cobably  over  60,  got  only  one  chance 
o pitch.  He  threw  three  innings  of  shutout 
ball  against  the  Red  Sox. 

And  now  in  1968,  in  his  first  year  of 
retirement,  he  has  been  signed  byAtlan- 
p The  Braves  denied  that  they  hired 
w *e.  .for  the  Publicity.  No,  they  simply 
ant  him  to  be  on  the  roster  long  enough 
Qualify  for  the  five  year  major  league 
pension.  They  were  doing  right  by  “a 
times  - gro  ballplayer  victimized  by  his 

th  B*h  nobodj’  ls  going  to  lose  money  on 
e deal.  Attendance  rises  because  of 
aige  and  there  are  many  side  hustles, 
went  to  one  of  them  last  week,  a Giant 
Poster  Club  Luncheon  at  which  Paige 
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was  the  main  guest.  The  Luncheon  was 
held  at  the  Leopard  Cafe,  a bar- restau- 
rant catering  to  business  lunches  and 
pre-commuting  drinks.  They  picked  up 
three  bucks  a shot  for  a simple  meal. 
Paige  drew  the  biggest  crowd  of  the  year 
— well  over  a hundred  people  anxious  to 
see  the  “ageless  wonder,”  as  the  Braves' 
PR  man  described  him.  A large  majority 
of  the  boosters  were  late  middle-aged 
women  spending  an  afternoon  out.  Every- 
one was  white. 

Paige  arrived  late  and  looked  magnifi- 
cent, a tall,  thin  man  in  an  expensive 
dark  suit,  tie  with  regimental  stripes, 
and  distinguished  horn-rim  glasses.  He 
did  not  look  sixty-five  years  old.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a well- conditioned  middle- 
aged  man.  His  eyes  were  open  wide  and 
his  face  seemed  more  curious  than  any- 
thing else.  “We  seen  some  sights,  it  and 
I,"  Paige  has  said  of  his  face. 

When  he  arrived  Walter  Mails  bustled 
over  to  him,  grabbed  him  by  the  elbow 
and  herded  him  into  the  dining  room. 
Malls  ls  an  ex-ballplayer,  now  in  his  six- 
ties, and  director  of  the  Boosters  Club. 
He  was  being  harassed  by  two  TV  sports 
reporters  who  had  wanted  to  interview 
Paige  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  Malls  and 
the  TV  men  exchanged  shouts  and  Malls 
returned  to  the  dining  room  and  brought 
Paige  out  to  be  interviewed.  Satchel  dis- 
likes newsmen  and  he  did  not  hide  it.  His 
eyelids  dropped  half  closed  and  he  an- 
swered perfunctorily. 

Back  In  the  dining  room  Paige  sat  up 
front,  a couple  of  chairs  away  from  Willie 
Mays.  His  job  was  to  give  autographs  to 
all  the  ladies  who  formed  a big  line  In 
front  of  his  table.  He  did  It  gracefully, 
calling  each  of  them  “young  lady." 

Soon  It  was  time  to  speak.  Willie  Mays 
opened  with  a few  sweet  remarks.  Then 
Satch  was  given  the  microphone.  He 
talked  In  a soft  Southern  drawl  which 
somehow  managed  to  be  very  sophisti- 
cated. 

A few  jokes. 

■ You  think  some  of  the  boys  around  now 
are  fast  — you  should  a seen  Cool.  He  was 
so  fast  that  when  he  went  to  his  room  and 
turned  out  the  light  he  could  get  in  bed 
before  the  room  got  dark.” 

Next  a dig  at  the  Braves, 

“They  going  to  keep  me  around  but  they 
don’t  believe  I can  pitch  any  more.  It’s 
up  to  you.  They  won’t  let  me  pitch  unless 
the  fans  make  them.  I want  to  show  you 
I can  stay  a little  longer." 

Then,  with  emotion: 

“I  met  many  a sportswrlter  and  had 
many  interviews,  and  no  writers  ever 
asked  me  this,  but  I am  going  to  tell  you 
anyway.  I have  been  married  twenty- 
seven  years  and  I have  seven  children, 
the'youngest  fifteen  months  old." 

Gasps  and  giggles  from  the  ladies. 

Later  there  were  more  autographs  and 

Later  there  were  more  autographs  to 
sign  and  finally  Paige  was  prepared  to 
leave.  But  another  TV  reporter  had  ar- 
rived late  and  wanted  an  interview. 
Mails  approached  Paige. 

“Satch,  this  is  Frank  Dill,  a dear  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  and  he  wants  to  do 
a short  show.  So  do  the  show  and  then 
you  can  leave." 

Dill  looked  embarrassed. 

“Where’s  Willie?”  Paige  demanded. 

“Willie  left  already.” 

“I’m  going  too." 

“Just  do  this  show.  There  ls  nothing 
to  it." 

A long  pause. 

“If  there  is  nothing  to  it,  then  you  do 
it." 

“Come  on,  Willie  told  me  to  tell  you 
to  do  it  and  then  meet  him  later." 

That  finished  it  for  Paige. 

“You  check  with  my  boss  before  I do 
this  show." 

‘Who  Is  your  boss?” 

“Paul  Richards." 

“But  he  is  back  in  Atlanta.” 

“I  don’  do  nothin,’  lessin  my  boss  sez 
it’s  okay,”  Paige  said  in  a fake  hat- in- 
hand tone. 

Then  he  turned  away  and  walked  out. 


MR&MRS 
STAND  UP 


FOR  LENNY 


I am  certain  that  Lenny  Heller  had  no 
Idea  of  the  fuss  his  Interview  with  Anne 
Scheer  would  create.  I have  enjoyed  his 
perception  and  wit  In  his  previous  arti- 
cles, and  I seriously  doubt  that  he  Inten- 
ded to  slight  Mrs.  Scheer  or  any  woman. 
Nevertheless,  the  criticism  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  for  this  one  lapse  of 
good  taste  Is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  his  alleged  crime.  And,  pre- 
cisely because  this  Is  so,  the  entire 
brouhaha  Is  Indicative  of  the  very  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  "mental  Illness"  which 
afflicts  so  many  on  the  left.  ("Ideology 
Is  a brain  disease."  Rubin) 

Thus,  the  main  target  for  vituperation 
by  left  "activists”  Is  not  the  pigs,  the 
bosses,  the  Establishment;  rather,  It  Is 
their  own  kind.  Like  frightened  hamp- 
sters,  they  react  by  eating  their  own  off- 
spring. The  kind  of  compulsive  guilt 
which  leads  liberals  to  enjoy  masochism, 
with  radicals  takes  the  form  of  Inter- 
necine sadism.  The  moment  when  one 
unfortunate  radical  strays  from  the  pure 
path  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  is  the  exact 
moment  when  his  "comrades"  gleefully 
congregate,  like  so  many  vultures  around 
carrion,  to  devour  the  entire  corpus  of 
his  life’s  activity. . . 

In  fact,  the  myth  of  male  supremacy 
finds  Its  most  pitiful  victims  In  women, 
themselves.  No  longer  Is  the  American 
male  predominantly  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  second-class  status  upon 
women.  Indeed,  It  Is  the  millions  of  Uncle 
Tomasina  females  themselves  who  per- 
petuate this  stupidity.  Far  more  than  In 
slavery,  there  are  numerous  compensa- 
tions to  women  for  accepting  their  alleged 
Inferiority.  Every  day  one  meets  exam- 
ples of  these  "happy  slaves."  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  certainly  NOT 
happy,  they  are  unwilling  to  surrender 
the  prerogatives  that  are  the  reward  for 
submissiveness.  But,  until  now,  virtually 
no  women  have  attacked  this  problem  - 
with  the  obvious  exceptions  of  deBeauvolr 
and  F rledan.  (Perhaps  your  excellent 
paper  will  deal  with  this  - sometime.) 

What  strikes  me  as  particularly  ludi- 
crous Is  that  most  of  the  critics  have 
concentrated  on  one  point:  that  Lenny 
enjoys  seeing  women's  legs.  What  a 
damnable  abomination!  How  dare  he  sug- 
gest that  women  are  esthetlcally  admir- 
able creatures  (far  more  so  than  any  of 
God’s  creatures,  Including  male  Homo 
Sapiens)  How  unreconstructed  a chau- 
vinist he  must  be  to  recognize  that  women 
are  differentiated  from  men  by  virtue  of 
their  S-E-X.  How  unforgivably  remiss  of 
him  to  notice  things  like  legs,  breasts 
and  even  - dare  I mention  it  - cunts.’ 

What  a bastard  he  must  be  to  point  out 
that  what  Is  between  his  legs  Is  in  some 
Important  way  different  from  what  Is 
(or  may  be)  between  a woman’s  legs.  And 
that  he  enjoys  it!  Has  he  no  shame? 

When  will  women  learn  to  promote  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  without  denying  their 
own  sexuality?  Indeed,  when  will  all  of  us 
learn  to  accept  our  basic  physical-  mental 
unity,  Instead  of  compartmentalizing 
each  function  and  reifying  It?  When  will 
all  of  us  learn  to  accept,  enjoy,  and  even 
' glory  in  our  sexuality,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  apologies,  without  recri- 
minations, and  without  playing  games? 

(Some  of  the  sexual  games  played  by 
liberated"  women  are  more  vicious  than 
those  of  the  dominant  culture's  barbie 
dolls.) 

Most  Important,  when  will  we  learn  to 
stop  crucifying  our  own? 

Peace, 

Gary  W.  Craig 
Imprimatur. 

^ The  above  has  been  read  and  approved 
Alice  Craig 
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Reflections  on 


the  Man  Question 


marvin  garson 


“Women's  Liberation  Front”  sounded  at  first  like  a joke,  then  like 
a lesbian  conspiracy,  and  finally  - in  the  article  mistitled  “The 
Nitty-Gritty  On  the  Woman  Question"  - like  a Trotskyist  splinter 
group. 

I hope  that  we  will  soon  be  finished  with  the  phrase  ‘the  woman 
question,"  which  sounds  like  "the  Irish  question"  must  have  sounded 
to  the  English  — one  of  those  peculiar  nagging  problems  that  keeps 
getting  in  the  way  of  important  business.  Being  a woman  is  not  a 
‘question,”  like  tariffs,  that  you  "take  a position"  on;  for  half  of 
humanity,  being  a woman  is  what  it's  all  about,  just  as  being  a man 
is  what  it’s  all  about  for  the  other  half. 

In  quiet  times,  people  largely  accept  the  models  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  provided  by  their  parents  or  by  the  mass  media.  If  they 
fail  to  measure  up  to  those  models,  they  have  a personal  problem  - 
an  "inadequacy"  - for  which  they  seek  some  personal  solution:  psy- 
choanalysis, alcohol,  compulsive  consumerism,  or  whatever.  But  in 
revolutionary  times  like  these,  people  reject  the  given  models  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  seek  to  create  new  ones  collectively. 
The  collective  struggle  of  men  for  a newdefinition  of  manliness,  and 
of  women  for  a new  definition  of  womanliness  - these  ARE  the  revo- 
lution. 

It  is  true  that  women  suffer  a special  degradation  from  such  spec- 
tacles as  the  Miss  America  contest.  But  men  are  degraded  just  as 
much  by  the  television  situation  comedies,  which  present  weak,  fool- 
ish, unsexed  Dagwoods  as  the  archetypal  male.  The  typical  jobs 

^pfrCtii°fHPS-  ar!  humihating  for  women;  but  then  army  life  is 
specifically  designed  to  destroy  manhood.  Shall  we  keep  adding  them 

up  on  each  side,  trying  to  find  out  who  is  more  oppressed?  There's 
no  way  of  measuring  it.  The  System,  which  is  sexless,  oppresses  us 

The  Liberation  Fr0nt  says  that,  at  the  individual  level 

men  oppress  women.  They  do.  And  women  oppress  men.  Who  op- 
presses  who  more?  Again,  there's  no  way  to  measure  it.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  to  extract  admissions  of  guilt,  but  to  find  ways^ut 

“America  teaches  the  spypq  , . ays  out* 


tions 


h !??„■  A"ler,can  men  must  still  carry  the  bitter- 


X:;:  xr  oncr begsed  for  sex 

Relations  between  the  sexes  are  ahnm 
movement  as  in  the  Montgomery  streo*  i * 16  m the  radical 

back  and  forth  across  the  rnL  SexualsiSna ls  often  fly 

particular  faction  finht  much,hotter  and  heavier  than  the 


particular  faction  fight  which  mav  sZ  f T and  heavier  than  the 
action.  For  obvious  reasons  it  ilth/b  ? ! appear  to  be  the  real 
The  women  can  justly  complain  that  no  onMak  ° m°St  °f  the  talki|ig. 

the  men  can  justly' coS  h,  h °netakes  their  id*as  seriously; 

‘Tough  hoop'  T 7 r them  HBi 

politically  unproductive.  lpla  that  the  meetings  are 

conllnued  on  page  14 
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joan  roos 


If  you  are  one  of  those  people  whose 
major  recreation  is  "having  an  insight" 
and  you  haven't  discovered  the  woman 
question  then  a whole  new  Intellectual 
treat  ls  before  you.  Instead  of  counting 
the  number  of  Negroes  In  a TV  variety 
show  production  number  and  noting  their 
placement  front  or  rear,  you  will  ;et  to 
observe,  once  your  eye  is  trained,  the 
intriguing  variety  of  ways  women  are  put 
down  in  this  society  and  the  equally  In- 
triguing variety  of  ways  women  respond. 

Take'a  Peace  and  Freedom  area  group 
discussion  of  the  Women's  Workshop  Ke- 
port  as  a not-so-rare  opportunity.  The 
report  was  the  last  in  six  pages  of  or- 
ganizing principles  so  people  were  tired, 
but  the  fact  that  the  convener  of  thev.ork- 
shop,  me,  that  Is  to  say,  was  In  the  group 
gave  the  members  promise  of  an  enter- 
taining finale. 

From  a discussion  of  positive  versus 
negative  conceptions  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment we  moved  to  consideration  of  the 
role  of  women  in  the  movement  and  in 
society. 

The  giggle  rate  soared.  The  chair  lost 
control  of  the  meeting  as  we  shifted  our 
attention  from  the  war  on  poverty  to  the 
war  between  the  sexes. 

“I  vote  no.  Women  should  be  barefoot 
and  pregnent!"  began  one  male  radical  in 
favor  of  sending  guns  to  the  ghetto  aiding 
black  liberation.  He  thought  he  was 
joking,  but  he  encouraged  further  male 
comment. 

■Women  already  control  80%  of  the 
country's  money,  what  else  do  they  want  " 
“Well  then,  you  women  should  be  drafted 
too."  "Come  on  ndw,  we  don’t  want  ANY- 
ONE drafted,"  piped  a member  of  the 
Stop  the  Draft  Week  steering  committee. 

Order,  however,  was  not  restored. 
“Well,  I sure  don’t  want  to  change  dia- 
pers.” Our  Independent  Socialist  made 
his  stand.  "Women  SHOULD  occupy  a 
different  place  from  men  in  the  social 
order.’ 

Women  countered  on  the  same  ideolo- 
gical plane.  "Yeah,  you  want  us  to  do  all 
the  dirty  work."  "And  you  don’t  listen  to 
us  when  we  speak  at  meetings."  “Most 
of  you  are  no  good  at  it."  The  ISC  posi- 
tion was  further  elucidated.  “You  don’t 
give  us  a chance  to  practice."  “What 
about  Bettina  Aptheker?’  (Translated 
this  last  remark  means:  if  you  would  just 
work  hard  like  us  whites  er  ah  men  you 
could  succeed  like  our  house  woman, 
Bettina.) 

continued  on  page  14 
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marjorie  heins 
fcI  don’t  want  to  lament, 
gods  brought  back  to  life? 
nobody  brings  them  back  to 
lead,  buries  them.” 

- Peter  Schumann 

. Schumann  and  his  Bread  & Puppet 
I Theater  will  be  one  of  the  groups  per- 
forming at  a five-day  Festival  of  Radi- 
cal Theater  at  SF  State  September  25- 
1 29.  The  other  groups  are  the  Mime 
[Troupe,  El  Teatro  Campeslno,  and  Ber- 
keley Agitprop.  “We  turned  down  The 
ICommittee  and  Bantu,”  I was  told  by 
Ken  Margolis,  co-organizer  of  the  Festi- 


Bread  and  Puppet  Theatre,  photo  by  Richard  Beliak 


. . but  I want  to  ask:  how  are 
The  fact  is,  they  are  dead, 
life;  our  life,  the  life  that  we 


val.  “They  don't  perform  in  the  streets.* 
The  Festival  will  take  place  on  the  State 
campus  during  the  day,  In  the  Main  Audi- 
torium at  night. 

Margolis  continued:  “They  (Commit- 
tee, Bantu)  don't  perform  in  a style 
commensurate  with  radicalism.”  Shows 
will  be  at  8:30  each  night,  $1.50  for 
students,  $2.50  general  admission. 


II 
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San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  photo  by  Gerhard  Gscheidle 


“The  distinct  social  and  political  criti- 
cism that  went  along  with  many  of  these 
wild  (puppet)  shows  needs  a different 

street,  a different  audience,  and  different 

cops  than  what  we  have  here.” 

Margolis  says  the  Festival  will  present 
a "total  alternative"  to  establishment 
theater.  “Alternative”  seems  hardly  a 
strong  enough  word  — for  theater , from 
Broadway/commercial  to  ACT- Lincoln 
Center/Intellectual,  Is  in  such  pathetic 
shape  that  1 don' t know  If  we  can  be  too 
fussy  about  who  or  what  constitutes  a 
proper  “alternative." 

The  Festival  will  include  workshops, 
seminars  and  performances.  There  will 
be  films  about  Mime  Troupe  and  Bread 
& Puppet.  Agitprop  will  do  a workshop 
in  political  theatre;  Louise  Valdez,  of 
El  Teatro  Campeslno,  In  worker's  thea- 
ter. Bread  & Puppet  will  show  how  to 
make  ovens,  bread  and  masks.  Mime 
troupe  will  demonstrate  commedla  style 
and  technlqu3S  of  improvisation.  El  Tea- 
tro, performing  in  both  Spanish  and 
English,  will  do  workshops  on  music  In 
theater,  and  techniques  of  folk  theater. 

As  for  these  guerrilla  performances 
in  the  Main  Auditorium,  Bread  & Puppet 
will  do  “Show"  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 25;  Mime  Troupe  will  do  a puppet 
show  and  an  updated  ‘Farce  of  Patelln" 
on  Thursday,  El  Teatro  Camp'.-  >tno  will 
present  the  premiere  of  Louise  Valdez’ 
‘The  Shrunken  Head  of  Pancho  Villa”  on 
Friday;  Saturday  Jight  Is  billed  by  Mar- 
golis as  a ‘radical  orgy"  of  all  the 
groups-  and  the  Festival  will  conclude 


l eatro  Campesino,  pnoto  oy  oeorge  pains 
on  Sunday  in  Mission  Dolores  ParK  wiu> 
a baseball  game:  the  formidable  M mt 
Troupe  versus  everybody.  The  Festival 
Is  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Students 
of  State,  the  Parnassus  Institute  (which 
helped  start  State's  much-praised  ex- 
perimental college);  and(dig'.)the  Esalen 
Institute. 

“The  communion  of  all,  the  shape  of 
that  communion  of  all,  that  which  was 
theater,  is  no  more." 

Margolis,  who  has  taught  at  San  Quen- 
tin and  hopes  to  organize  an  ex-convict 
repertory  company,  believes  theater 
must  have  new  forms.  The  truly  radical 
groups  “exist  in  the  street"  and  “gen- 
erally live  off  contributions."  He  thinks 
that  “out  of  this  (Festival)  will  come  a 
couple  of  new  street  theatres."  He’s 
worried,  though,  that  the  Festival  will 
lose  money.  It's  an  ambitious  under- 
taking, and  hasn't  been  publicized  well. 
The  Inevitable  question  arises:  If  you 
can  see  the  Mime  Troupe  all  summer 
for  free  in  the  parks,  why  pay  to  see 
them  In  State's  Main  Auditorium?  An- 
other question:  Maybe,  just  maybe,  more 
money  could  be  gotten  if  the  thing  were 
paid  for  exclusively  by  contributions, 
solicited,  say,  every  few  hours  (the  Mime 
Troupe  has  a real  talent  for  this).  Cer- 
tainly, It's  odd  to  take  street  theaters 
off  the  street  and  onto  the  landscaped 
green  squad,  away  from  their  natural 
audiences.  At  the  same  time,  It’s  hard 
to  see  how  such  an  array  of  genius  could 
produce  anything  but  success.  I only  hope 
It  Isn’t  all  ‘oo  earnest. 
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Stuff  to  Happen 


While  police  patrol  the  Avenue,  and 
“folk”  coffee  houses  like  the  F reight  & 
Salvage  on  San  Pablo  Avenue  ban  poetry 
readings  because  the  content  Is  “politi- 
cal,”  Berkeley  artists  of  all  varieties 
(painting,  sculpture,  etc.)  will  be  doing 
their  thing  In  Live  Oak  Park,  on  the  28th 
and  29th  (Saturday  and  Sunday).  The  Free 
Church  and  Berkeley  Art  Center  are 
sponsoring  the  event. 

Performances  and  happenings  are 
planned  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  In 
the  park  theater.  Saturday  from  8 to  10 


In  Live  Oak  Park 

w o rk  * * A Iso  dfl  n*1  ° h eS  age  n d r e 1 ° ' m ^ 
certs,  local  films,  and 7 Un  c« 

Sunday  night  the  Floating  £ ^ 0 
Opera  Company  will  lead  a S Mad 
processional  through  the  J\rellel« 
Church  ee.ebraHonllSiK1'1  » 
Rock  and  folk  bands  win  ' 
out  both  days.  Wandering^ |»y,H’routf 
Invited.  ne  rnI"streis  a. 

Artists  interested  in  nan 
should  call  the  Berkeley  AHr0CH 
4120  weekdays  between  A aS^  ^ 


This  cartoon  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 21,  1968  issue  of  the  Weekly  People, 
official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  whose  masthead  carries  the  same 
arm-and-hammer  emblem  you  can  see  on 
packages  of  baking  soda.  (The  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  America’s  oldest  Marxist 
organization,  owns  Arm  and  Hammer 
Baking  Soda.) 

“The  ‘New  Left,'"  says  the  accom- 
panylng  article,  “Is  not  new . . . . It  is . . . 


as  old  as  anarchism  and  of  anarchism’s 
‘solution’  to  society’s  problems— upset- 
ting, disruption,  destruction,  without 
concept  of  the  required  reconstruction 
of  society." 

It  appeared  the  same  week  as  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  report  to  his  readers 
(Sunday's  Examiner)  warning  of  a new 
anarchist  youth  international  more  de- 
structive and  dangerous  than  the  com- 
munist conspiracy. 
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Catch  a Nigger  by  the  Toe 
IS  He  Hollers  Let  Him  Go 


sandy  darlington 

Well  hello,  it’s  little  modern  America!  You  woke  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  found  yourself  alone  and  it’s 
upset  you.  Now  you  come  toddling  into  my  head  in  your 
Doctor  Dentons  looking  for  comfort.  But  instead  of  greet- 
ing me  with  sleepy  hellos,  you’ve  got  a shrieky  Halloween 
mask  on,  and  you’re  banging  a drum  and  throwing  up  all 
over  me. 

What  did  you  do  to  deserve  this?  You  ate  a nigger  by  the 
toe,  didn’t  you,  and  now  it's  got  you  a tummy-ache,  so  you 
have  these  nightmares  about  slant-eyed  Charley  Chan 
Chinese  laundry  boys,  and  it’s  tearing  you  apart. 


You’re  such  a young  country  to  be 
having  such  bad  dreams.  It  wasn’t  long 
ago  that  you  were  all  forests  and  free 
animals.  The  people  who  lived  here  then 
didn’t  know  they  were  the  First  Ameri- 
cans. they  were  just  people.  And  they 
lived  accordingly.  And  to  give  riches  to 
the  people,  the  beautiful  cactus  held  up 
their  fingers  and  showers  of  diamonds 
sparkled  from  them  in  the  clear  light  of 
dawn.  Long  before  there  was  a Tiffanys. 
Long  before  there  was  a jewelry  store 
to  rob  or  to  protect. 

But  you,  little  America,  have  become 
Modern  and  Responsible,  and  you've  for- 
gotten all  that,  and  now  you’re  in  a hurry 
to  die  because  you  can’t  figure  out  how  to 
live.  Betty  told  Dupree,  Daddy,  I want  a 
diamond  ring.  And  Dupree  told  Betty,  you 
can  have  most  anything.  Then  the  fool 
went  out  and  did  his  version  of  a 9 to  5, 
which  was  to  knock  off  a jewelry  store. 
Of  course  he  got  killed  in  the  end,  in  the 
good  old  American  clean-living,  clean- 
oying  electric  chair. 

Was  It  because  he  was  led  astray  by  a 
woman?  No,  he  was  led  astray  by  himself, 
because  although  he  wanted  her  so  bad,  he 
didn’t  know  how  to  just  come  out  and  say: 

1 want  You  so  bad.  So  he  did  it  on  a rabbit 
carrot  stick  basis:  If  I get  you  that 
diamond,  can  1 have  you,  huh?  A swap. 
Cash  on  the  line  for  goods  received. 
Whereas  if  he  was  really  ready  to  love 

er,  he  would  have  said:  It’s  just  me  and 
'ou>  baby.  And  then  they  would  have  lived 
together. 

But  because  your  whole  melodrama  Is 
lour  inability  to  come  right  out  and  do 
I dishing  affectionate,  you  flip  over 
| onlc  and  Clyde.  It's  not  because  they 
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are  beautiful  heroes  and  lovers,  it’ s be- 
cause he  Is  a stupid  hick  who  can’t  get 
a hard-on,  and  she  is  strung  out  on  diet 
pills  but  from  a good  family,  and  they 
y arn  for  each  other  but  they  are  on  such 
entirely  different  wave  lengths  that  the 
only  thing  they  can  think  to  do  together 
is  rob  banks. 

That’s  the  same  way  with  you,  little 
America.  You  can’t  figure  out  how  to 
groove  in  your  own  land,  so  you  go  out 
and  burn  down  a whole  continent  of  little 
yellow  people.  Or  you  buy  a gun  and  rant 
about  law  and  order. 

And  to  show  where  you  are  really  at, 
you  come  up  with  a slogan  like  Stand  Up 
For  America.  What  kind  of  bad  phallic 
symbol  joke  is  that?  We  thought  vaude- 
ville was  dead,  and  here  It  is  running  for 
President.  And  it's  all  because  although 
you'  re  a young  and  strong  and  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  you  just  can’t  seem  to 
let  yourself  go,  to  just  let  It  happen. 

So  you  play  with  your  juvenile  political 
conventions  and  you  use  your  cops  and 
robbers  against  us  and  black  people.  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  you  want  to  make 
the  rules  tighter.  You  want  us  to  be 
Standardised  Americans.  It  seems  to 
make  good  sense  to  your  modem  way  of 
thinking,  but  it’s  really  hopeless,  and 
it's  a crime  against  the  real  law  and 
order,  against  nature,  against  all  the 
eternity  you  are  ignoring.  You  are  trying 
to  regain  your  own  lost  youth  and  inno- 
cence by  destroying  your  children.  It 
can’t  be  done 

You  come  to  me  (and  here  I flash  on 
all  the  hordes  of  news  analysts,  educa- 
tors, Senators,  social  workers,  cops,  and 
in-depth  on-the-spot  reporters  who  come 


flocking  to  Youth  with  their  faces  full  of 
??????)  and  you  look  up  to  me  like  I was 
Cary  Grant  and  you  were  a ten- year-old 
kid,  and  you  say,  - What’s  the  answer?" 

And  I say,  "Be  yourself,  just  live,  let 
it  start  from  there." 

Then  you  look  at  me,  with  that  Archie- 
incredulous  look  on  your  face:  Aw  gee, 
coach,  there  must  be  more  to  the  game 
than  that.  But  that’s  it:  there  is  no  game. 
Then,  Instead  of  the  Gala  Epic  you  were 
waiting  for,  1 tell  you  a simple  tale  about 
meeting  a girl  on  the  street  and  getting 
laid,  and  how  we  have  a lot  of  friends  we 
like  to  hang  out  with. 

And  then  you  stop  me  short  and  say, 
“No,  no,  1 don't  want  to  hear  that,  I want 
to  hear  the  real  story." 

That’s  such  a bring  down  until  I realize 
that  the  reason  you  do  it  is  because  you 
don't  know  any  better.  You’re  such  a 
young  country.  You’ll  learn  some  day. 
Then  you’ll  forget  all  the horseshlt about 
merit  badges  and  wedding  nights  and 
fraternities  and  patriotism  and  being  In. 

You’ll  find  out  that  it’s  all  a story 
about  some  people  who  got  together  and 
dug  each  other.  Then,  maybe,  little 
America,  you'll  be  able  to  groove  on  my 
story,  which  will  be  yours  too,  and  it 
will  settle  your  stomachache,  and  maybe 
you'll  cheer  up  and  relax  a little  and  quit 
pointing  that  shotgun  and  me  and  my 
friends. 


Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 
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Does  your  child  trust  anyone  over  30?  | 
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and 
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Richmond's  main  marketing  areas  are 
Clement  Street,  east  of  the  park,  and 
Geary  Boulevard  West.  Both  are  basi- 
cally white  Russian  but  on  Geary  you  find 
Jewish  stores  wedged  In,  the  merchants 
carrying  on  trade  as  best  they  can,  as 
though  expecting  a pogrom  any  day. 

Clement  Licks,  on  seventh  off  Clement, 
Is  the  best  all  around  supermarket.  It  Is 
basically  QFI  groceries,  with  separate 
concessions  for  Ihe  meat,  fish,  and  pro- 
duce and  delicatessen  sections.  The  deli- 
catessen has  a good  assortment  of  pack- 
aged Russian  breads  and  a fine  selection 
of  cheeses  at  normal  prices.  Theylceep 
out  a box  of  cheese  ends  which  they  sell 
at  39?  a pound.  They' re  not  moldy  or  bad. 
Just  dry  or  crusty.  It  gives  you  a nice 
selection  of  cheeses  for  sauces  or  fon- 
dues. 

The  produce  In  Licks  Is  mostly  pre- 
packaged and  no  great  buy.  The  meat  Is 
Petrlni's,  clean,  lean,  and  that’ sail.  The 
fish  department  Is  pretty  good,  especially 
for  fresh  whole  fish.  Last  week  rock  cod 
was  45?  a pound  and  black  cod  69?.  They 
aren't  much  for  shellfish,  though;  the 
shrimps  and  prawns  were  small  and 
dreary,  and  the  prices  nothing  to  talk 
alout.  They  do,  however,  carry  fresh 
abalone  al-be-lt  at  $3.39  a pound  and 
often  higher. 

Another  good  fish  and  poultry  store, 
apparently  just  called  “Fish  and  Poul- 
try," Is  at  498  Clement  (corner  of  6th). 
It's  lovely,  fresh,  and  expehslve. 

There  are  health  food  stores  on  both 
Clement  and  Geary,  but  1 preferred  the 
shop  at  522  Clement  called  simply  Health 
Foods.  I must  first  say  that  I really  don't 
know  much  about  health  foods  and  nutri- 
tion or  cults  associated  with  them.  I will 
Just  report  on  products  the  average  shop- 
per might  want.  1 was  quite  surprised  to 
find  soy  and  wheat  noodles  at  the  same 
price  as  ordinary  unhealthy  noodles,39? 
a pound.  Health  Foods  carries  a small 
counter  of  organic  fruits,  certified  raw 
milk,  and  a lovely  array  of  herbs,  teas 
and  seeds.  But  the  specialty  of  the  store 
is  advice.  When  I picked  up  some  raw 
sugar  (29?  a pound)  the  owner  advised 
me,  "It's  only  LESS  harmful  than  the 


other  sugars.”  He  explained  that  no 
really  raw  sugar  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States.  It's  all  processed  In 
about  ten  stages.  The  reason  for  the  pro- 
hibition against  raw  sugar,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  basically  Imperialistic.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  United  States 
established  its  economic  control  over 
Cuba  by  requiring  all  sugar  to  be  pro- 
cessed. Then  Cuban  growers  had  to  sell 
to  Americans  with  the  million  dollar  re- 
fineries. No  independent  Cuban  entrepre- 
neur could  sail  over  with  a boat  of  sugar 
to  sell. 

I was  quite  surprised  at  this  explana- 
tion, not  because  1 don’t  expect  the 
American  government  to  be  reactionary, 
but  because  I don't  expect  health  food 
store  proprietors  to  be  liberal.  Although 
so  many  health  food  freaks,  like  conser- 
vationists, are  left  wingers,  somehow  I 
always  found  the  managers  of  such  stores 
to  be  the  proverbial  little  old  latjies  in 
tennis  shoes.  On  display  at  Health  Foods 
Is  the  owner' s private  collection  of  signed 
Tiffany  lamps. 

The  most  exotic  store  on  Clement 
Street  Is  Haig's  Delicacies.  It  special- 
izes in  middle  eastern  and  Indian  foods. 
Just  beautiful  looking  things,  perhaps 
not  overly  priced  for  “delicacies,”  but 
not  Items  you'd  add  to  your  menu  for 
budget  reasons. 

The  most  unusual  store  on  the  block, 
and  the  one  most  to  be  congratulated, 
Is  Man  Hing  at  323  Clement.  It’s  a Chin- 
ese fish,  poultry,  and  delicatessen.  Its 
prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  China 
town  and  its  food  Is  about  the  quality  of 
an  equivalent  store  on  Grant  Avenue. 
Prepared  Chinese  dishes  are  about  $1.00 
a pound.  Five  pound  sacks  of  dried 
noodles  in  convenient  single  portion 
rolls  are  $1.30,  prepared  whole  ducks 
$3.50.  There  are  only  a few  vegetables 
each  day  but  they  are  fresh  and  moder- 
ately priced.  And  where  else  can  you 
get  fresh  bean  sprouts  In  the  Richmond? 

So  If  this  is  just  a typical  Chinatown 
store,  what  are  they  to  be  congratulated 
on?  Why,  for  the  same  reason  we  honor 
radicals  who  go  to  live  In  Cicero  or 
Allen  Ginsberg  for  taking  up  residence 
in  Witchlta,  Kansas.  Of  course,  there 


, m:  >2- <5,  $3.25  and  $3.75.  Ber- 
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o,’  !A  Town  & Country  VUlage 
, '\(328'1723>  Downtown  Cen- 
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are  Chinese-owned  grocery  stores 
throughout  the  city,  but  they  are  so  often 
just  ordinary  superettes  at  best  or  else, 
over-priced  open-late  hole-in-the-wall 
groceries  with  a few  dried  up  ginger 
roots  for  their  Chinese  customers.  But 
there's  Man  Hing  bringing  the  real  stuff 
to  the  heart  of  suburban  San  Francisco. 

I began  by  saying  Clement  was  basical- 
ly White  Russian  and  I’ve  skipped  all  the 
Russian  shops.  Well,  let  me  at  least  get 
to  the  bakeries  and  piroshki  joints. 

On  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Clement, 
across  the  street  from  one  another,  are 
the  main  Russian  bakery- restaurants, 
the  Park  Presidio  and  the  Miniature. 
As  a restaurant,  the  Miniature  has  better 
regular  meals.  But  to  me,  Russian  food 
is  just  watered  down  Jewish  food.  (I  re- 
alize that  I've  got  it  backwards  but  that's 
how  it  seems  to  me.) 

The  Park  Presidio  is  the  friendlier  of 
the  two  places.  Which  becomes  signifi- 
cant when  you  see  how  unfriendly  the 
Miniature  is,  at  least  to  non-Russians, 
or  perhaps  only  to  me.  (They  served  us 
stale  eclairs,  Upton's  tea,  in  a cup,  and 
ordered  me  to  take  the  baby  off  the  table. 

I must  admit,  though,  that  their  mush- 
room piroshki  is  good.) 

Geary  Boulevard.  Bagels!  New  York 
Bagels  (almost)  at  House  of  Bagels,  5030 
Geary.  Nine  cents  each,  salted,  onion, 
poppy  seed.  They  also  have  something 
caUed  onion  flats  which  are  like  flat 
bialistokas,  10?  each.  It' snot  particular- 
ly cheap,  but  it's  as  cheap  as  you  get 
bagels  in  SF,  and  they’re  as  good  as  any, 
better  than  some.  Certainly  better  than 
the  Ukranlan  bakery.  Bagels  are  baked 
as  needed  during  the  day,  and  you  can 
always  get  them  hot  after  five. 

Shenson’ s is  quite  a find  as  a delicates- 
sen in  San  Francisco.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  slightly  under  typical 
neighborhood  delicatessen  In  New  York. 
One  thing  they  have  is  large  Kosher 
pickles,  2 for  25?.  According  to  the  pro- 
prietor, the  secret  of  making  them  like 


use  no  vinegar.  None  at  all  , , ‘ ‘hey 
Shenson’ s pickles  are  sold  , lustbrlne. 
restaurants  but  not  availahii°  ?arloUs 
stores.  The  proprietor  Informed*1  olher 
they  used  to  sell  them  to  sTfl  melha‘ 
they  handled  them  sloppuy  S'.  6,11 
them  cold.  y'  a*tIn  ‘ keep 

The  Acropolis  delicatessen 
Ge“y>  *s  a Greek- Russian  estafi7 
ment.  The  proprietor  Is  a Greek  wh 
brought  up  in  China  among  nj0?5 
emigres.  The  piroshki  is  20<f  the  f f 
cheese  $1.25  a pound  and  most  ev,eU 
ordinarily  priced  is  the  sour  cream  t 
90?  a pound  (which  is  about  a pint?  Rn 
it  s made  on  the  premises  and  It’s  thiM 
heavy,  rich  but  not  very  sour  UUcfc' 

- Th^  °nlyyeally  Kos,ier  butcher  I saw 
was  Cohen  Brothers.  Naturally  the  £ 
was  expensive,  chicken  55-69?  a po  nH 
brust  deckel  $1.20  a pound  _ buttEl 
the  overhead  in  a genuine  Kosher  bufif 
For  those  who  haven't  had  a real  Chines, 
meal  since  leaving  New  York,  there  III 
packaged  fried  rice,  chow  mein  and  e^ 
roU  soup  mix.  And  imagine,  Kosher  bab? 
food  meats,  39?  for  the  3-l/2  ounce  |ar 

- es  Is  schwer  zu  zein  a Yid. 

One  of  the  nicer  bakeries  was  pos 
man' s (5609  Geary)  with  delicious  oranee 
cake  ($1.00  a pound)  and  good  cheese 
cake.  The  Larraburu  bakery  has  its facI 
tory  at  Third  Avenue  off  Geary,  and  they 
sell  day-old  french  breads  for  15?  aioai 
(if  you  can  find  a way  in  when  they  are 
baking,  you  can  get  fresh  loaves  right 
out  of  the  oven  for  the  market  price  of 
38?).  In  a less  steady  supply,  you  can  get 
day-old  bread  in  the  mornings  sometimes 
at  the  Richmond  Bakery  (354Clement)ai 
15?  and  25?  a loaf. 

Alas,  no  produce  worth  reviewing  in  the 
Richmond,  but  next  week  - Japantown. 

P.S.  1 was  guided  around  Clement 
Street  by  Pearl  Lock,  who  knows  a lot 
of  ways  to  shop  because  of  her  New  York 
Jewish  background  and  her  SF  Chinese 
family  by  marriage. 


CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 

Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


1 por  all 

your  insurance  need$- 

I Home 
1 Auto 
1 Life 
I Business 

plenry  ^oze^on 

n^uranee 

1 Group 

1 Special  Teacher 

Programs 

1280  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco  94133  771-350ol 

A 

TOTAL 
EXPERIENCE 
IN  SOUND 


COMBINE  THE  TWO-IT  IS  EXQUlI"  E 

KtiXL  Rt|LEASlr0N  L|MELIGHT 

wercvry  Record  Producuons.  Inc.  . A C0NELC0  Corp. 


VICHY5SOISE 

take  the  wfato  parts  only  of  three  forge  U 
ehs  • twice  than  \ put  thou  un  a pot 
wifi  tivra>  tahlfpoow  of  butty'  sumner 
gently  white  prparuig  free  fuufj  diop 
id  smalt  potatoes-  add  the  potatoes  Us 
the  Cedes  o-  cover  with  two  cups  op  delude'' 
en  ftofli'  add  two  smalt  bag  waves ; &■ 
cook  over  medium -tow  heat  until  the 
potatoes  are  very  tender ■ now  umpor * 
ate  two  cups  of  scalded  mm  » remove 
die  bag  Leaves  • add  buttery- pepper  to 
(adit » a put  the  whole  through  a , 
sewo  orfod  nidi  - servo  hot  • ganils  h 
ed  with  chervil  Leaves  • or  very  cold 
with  chopped  duves  er  heavy  cream  ■ 


. f4.--V'-VX’ 6ce*-EifV 


6110  TEU6MPH  65**3913 


NOW! 


TW^ElSSiSl^iTOZCHSN  3 

THE  SIRAIfiHT-IVARIB  vs 


& 


John  Stewart 
Buffy  Ford 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 


VALET  PARKING 


599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 


i A/C  PRODUCTIONS' 
presents 


DONOVAN 

Only  Bay  Area  appearance  this. year 

Friday  Sept. 27 

8:30  pm 

S.F.  Civic  Aud. 

$5.75  - $4.75  - $3.75  - $2.75 
Good  seats  still  available 

TICKETS  NOW:  Downtown  Center  Boxofflce,  325  Mason,  S.F.,  PR5-202I;  Sherman 
Clay,  Broadway  & 21st,  Oakland,  HI4-8575;  San  Jose  Box  Office,  912  Town  & 
Country  Village,  San  Jose,  246-1160. 

DONOVAN 
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MARVIN... 


continued  from  page  8 
In  “the  movement,"  the  sex  code  says 
that  you  live  with  one  mate  at  a time  and 
are  free  to  cheat  as  much  as  you  like  as 
long  as  you  are  discreet  and  don't  get 
“involved."  It  Is  a very  civilized  code, 
more  suitable  for  people  who  want  to  live 
gracefully  In  a dying  empire  than  for 
people  who  want  to  overthrow  It.  Living 
this  way  we  grow  old  and  weary,  Phari- 
saical, disputatious,  ready  to  scoff  at  the 
prophet  who  goes  through  the  land  say- 
ing, “Come,  ye  must  be  born  again." 


BAREFOOT 

continued  from  page  8 
‘All  right,  let’s  discuss  this  report." 
The  chairman  at  last  was  heard.  “Let 
Joan  explain  it." 

“The  reason  it  is  not  more  specific  Is 
that  we  had  thought  we  would  have  time 
later  in  the  convention  for  program  and 
platform  proposals,  but  as  you  know  we 
didn't.  If  anyone  has  specific  ideas, 
please  give  them  to  me.  Themajorprob- 
lem  with  the  report  Is  the  voting  section. 
It  gives  us  the  same  rights  as  the  Black- 
Brown  caucus.  The  workshop  voted  for  It 
and  then  the  Women’s  Caucus  decided  to 
drop  It,  but  we  never  had  the  chance  be- 
cause It  didn’t  reach  the  convention 
floor.” 

* It  will  never  be  used  anyway,"  an  older 
woman  sighed,  apparently  from  experi- 
ence. A girl  with  a black  boyfriend  said. 


•I  think  it  makes  light  of  the  problems 
of  racial  minorities  in  this  country." 

Pandemonium  again.  This  time  It  was 
mostly  women  doing  the  shouting. 

“Women  have  been  kept  down  through- 
out history;  the  thing  with  the  blacks  and 
browns  Is  recent."  “Women  are  discri- 
minated against  in  Jobs  six  times  more 
often  than  blacks  according  to  the  New 
York  State  FEPC."  “Well,  the  cops 
aren't  shooting  at  YOU."  ‘What  do  you 
mean,  10,000  of  us  die  a year  because 
of  the  abortion  laws?"  “Yeah,  almost 
everywhere  along  the  line  our  situation 
Is  analogous  to  the  race  thing.*  This 
line  was  delivered  with  authority  by  a 
girl  with  a southern  accent. 

The  sides  began  to  line  up.  “Hey, 
there’s  a lot  of  male  chauvinism  here, 

I change  my  vote  to  yes  just  on  that."  A 
male  convert.  “I  don’t  know,"  one  pretty 
girl  worried,  “I  never  felt  any  problem, 

1 don't  want  to  be  a man."  “That's  not 
the  Issue;  we  want  to  let  people  decide 
what  THEY  want  on  this," 

“I'm  not  so  sure  either,  It  was  Eve  that 
gave  Adam  the  apple,"  joked  our  Cuba 
expert.  “Oh,  first  you  put  us  on  a pedestal 
saying  we  are  too  delicate  and  sweet  for 
politics  and  business,  then  you  blame  us 
for  the  original  sin."  “The  first  president 
women  elected  was  Harding,  you  know, 
and  then  Eisenhower,"  he  said  in  defense. 

After  a few  more  dirty  jokes  about  wo- 
men being  on  top,  the  group  came  to  a 
vote.  11  yes;  2 no;  5 abstaining. 

So  goes  the  sophisticated  debate  In  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Movement  on  the 
women  question.  Men  living  happily  with 
women  stayed discreetlyquiet,  apparent- 
ly knowing  where  their  self-interest  lay 
and  having  been  educated  In  the  ideal 
teaching  relationship:  one  to  one.  No  real 
political  action  was  contemplated. 
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The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 


Burroughs  Wolssnor  Bearli  Weaver  Blazek  Solomon  l ei  linghetti  Selmerk  I urnival 
limn.?  ! u " ‘ V ‘F1.^ 1 ° 3 n ■'",llfro-v  Kaufman  McClure  l)usenl>ei  y Drodey 

1 !'■'  ~ v ''ir''  M h-  ‘ 1 1111  NOW.’  $3-00  one  year  SG.50  two  years,  1562  Grai 


rant,  S.F 


HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  "MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN". 
An  "ACCREDITED"  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to; 

Christian  Home  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 

746  Orange  Grove  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  MIXED-MEDIA 
SENSORY  OVERLOAD 

Saturday,  September  28  at  8:00  p.m. 

get  high  and  come  by 
MUSIC  — FILMS  — POETRY 
LIGHT  SHOW 

as  part  of  the  Berkeley 
Festival  of  Peace  and  Love 
at 

Live  Oak  Park  Theater 
Between  Shattuck  and  Walnut 


DEALING  ads  40? 
CLEARLY.  Enclose 


line  (35  units  per  line).  Deadline  noon  Monday  pT.,! 
check  for  total  number  of  times  ad  is  to  be  run  m °r  type 
payable  to  Express  Times.  Include  address  and  phone  numbers  for  <>i  m chec*< 
if  not  included  in  the  ad.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  copy.  Send  adc  T rT,es’  ever> 
15  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103  0 "BALING, 

RADICAL  grad  student,  27,  works  days, 
needs  room  in  SF,  flat  or  house.  Share 
rent.  Ken,  647-8771 


.HIPPIE  LOVE  AND  PEACE  SYMBOL 
pendants,  direct  from  Haight-Ashbury 
dist.,  SF.  Free  list.  The  Great  Peace 
Bag,  Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

WANTED:  FEMALE  to  assist  In  creating 
batik  signature  scarfs  - 20  yrs.  or  older 
— good  figure,  as  I do  batik  nudes  too  — 
dependable  — write  Batiks  Unlimited, 
Harry  Conley,  7 Marquard  Rd.,  Carmel 
Valley,  93924  — enclose  recent  photo, 
phone  408-659-2710 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handwovens  and 
sandals.  One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  its 
kind.  No  telephone.  Hours:  1-5  pm, 
Tues-Sun.  900  North  Point  St.,  S.F 

FOR  MORE  RELAXING.  Try  a great 
massage:  call  EX  2-7338  for  appt.  — 
Sara 

VW-Porsche  tune-ups  and  repairs.  Also 
will  teach  same  - hip  only.  Call  Jack, 
845-7096 


CONTINUOUS 


OPERA:  Nightly,  guest  artists  & audience 
participation,  Bocce  Ball,  Broadway,  9 
pm,  no  minors 

CERAMICS  CLASS:  Adults  & children, 
Crafts  Center,  1595  University,  Bkly, 
845-7471 

PERFORMING  ARTS  WORKSHOP: 
Classes,  1530  Buchanan,  931-9228 
MARIN  ENCOUNTER:  Group  forming 
383-1100 

ACTING-STAGE  CRAFT:  Classes  w/ 
Lloyd  Bennett,  fees  flexible,  752-8093, 
440  Arguello 

DANCERS  WORKSHOP:  Modern  & ex- 
perimental dance,  classes  begin  Spt.  16, 
321  Divlsadero 

INSIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY-  Classes  & 
workshops  In  creative  photography,  2982 
A Clay  St.,  $35-$75,  classes  limited, 
starts  Oct,  7th,  921-3653 
CLASSES:  Filmmaking,  silversmithlng, 
psychodrama,  music,  meditation,  cook- 
ing, more,  Heliotrope  Free  University 
626-2368,  868-0891 

PEOPLE  NEEDED:  To  organize  courses 
for  the  Experimental  College,  SF  State 
469-1268  ’ 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Lectures  & courses 
enlarging  & printing,  Mon-Frl,  3;30- 
11  pm,  Sat,  10-5:30  pm,  Sun,  12-5-30 
Recreation  Arts  Bldg.,  50  Scott,  558- 
4346,  af^er  3 pm 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  INSTITUTE-. 
Classes  in  new  concepts,  sensory  aware- 

a uSASM^C,SA^.0mputer  science* 77 1 - 7020 

MANT-GARDE  workshops.  Jeff 
7020  er  & Frlends’  SF  Art  Institute,  771- 

CLASSES  IN  THEATRE/Danpf.  play_ 
wrights  Ensemble  Dancers  Studio,  608 
Taraval,  566-9559 


CINEMA  I 

Thru  Sept.  25 

Orson  Welles’  “Journey  Into  Fear' 

6:30,  9:25 

Alfred  Hitchcock’s  “Spellbound" 

7:40,  10:35 

Sept  26-29 

Two  Ernst  Lubitsch  Classics: 

“To  Be  or  Not  To  Be"  8:20,  11;40 
Greta  Garbo  comedy  6:30,  10  00 
Truffaut’s  "Lubitsch  Was  a Prince" 


CINEMA  n 

Tentative  opening  Sept.  27 
(call  theater  to  make  sure) 
Sept.  27-29 

Caro!  Reed’s  “The  Third  Man"  & 
“Outcast  of  the  Island’ 


Sept.  30 

SSST"  ' F1PSt  prognm  of  a weekly 
series  of  experimental  films 

benfea,„ured:  James  Broughton’s 
i ne  Bed’  and  many  others. 

6:30,  8:30,  10:30 


In  red,  white  and  blue 
How’ re  ya’  teiwFSldi;  Hubie-> 
bumpersticker,  50?  - 4-h  Co 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco 

WEIMARANFR  puppies  - akc  - r 
able.  549-1617  reason- 

Student  wants  job  around  groovy  neoni. 
Barbara,  863-2350  People. 

SOUNDS  UNLIMITED  has  underground 
records  for  sale  cheap,  now  at  twoioca 
tions:  79  OCEAN  AVE.,  SF  (586-3817,' 
503  MAGNOLIA,  LARKSPUR  (924-S 
Ask  for  Larry  or  Richard  Robinson.  ®6' 

SOUNDS  UNLIMITED  will  custom  build 
your  stereo  lighting  equipment  - c 
Ocean  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  586-3837 


_2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - RFh-K-p.  rv 


848-8650 


FREE  SHOWERS.  LAUNDRY  COFFEE' 
Mon-Friday,  2-4  pm,  6-10  pm,  -itT-4 
pm  and  6-8  pm,  Sunday,  6-10  pm  The 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo  Bkly 
HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL  2 hour  free 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  10  weeks 
evenings,  on  causes  of  current  social 
problems,  economics,  12  locations  849- 
3917, 362-7944 

MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  temporary  housing  and  jobs,  medi- 
cal & legal  advisors,  emergency  personal 
aid,  479-5300 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  833  Haight.* 
1:30  - 4:30  pm  weekdays,  & Saturday 
mornings.  626-6976,  626-5079,  War  Re- 
sisters League 

WRITING  WORKSHOP.  Extension  of  Budd 
Schulberg's  Frederick  Douglas  House/ 
Watts  Writers  Workshop,  creative  writ- 
ing, poetry,  prose,  tv  scripts,  drama  A 
theatre,  plastic  arts,  emphasis  on  black, 
now  forming  In  Bay  Area.  Needs  location 
in  SF,  contact  Charles  Hamilton,  154 
Scenic  Rd.,  Fairfax, Calif. (415)454-1675 
NICHEREN  SHOSHU  BUDDHISM  I ec- 
tures,  explanations,  nightly,  8:30  pm, 
620  Presidio,  nr.  California 
SOMETHING  TO  V/LUE:  New  art  gal- 
lery, featuring  paintings  by  Janice  Cox 
and  Lynne  Zickerman,  pottery  by  Saun- 
dra  Freedman,  candles  by  Anna  Char- 
lotta  von  der  Hude,  MWF,  5-7  pm, 
Sat  & Sun,  1-5  pm,  900  Masonic,  Albany 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  & ASSISTANCE: 
Under  18  only,  SF  only,  387-3575,  -ihrs 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  24  hrs  a day  for 
free  info  regarding  jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal & legal  aid,  just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  & SALVAGE  COFFEEH-  ■ H 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coilees, 
teas,  pastries,  drop  in  with  your  guitar, 
whatever,  always  something  happening 
7-12  pm,  Mon-Thurs,  7 pm  to  3 am,  Fri 
& Sat,  Sun,  2-12 -pm,  1827  San  Pablo,  3 
blocks  no.  of  University,  Bkly,  548-1761 
FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2516 Durant, 
Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  & spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon  ( ex- 
cept Sunday) 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  coffee,  F D.  Maur- 
ice House,  1248  Arguello,  7 pm.  7.66- 
0410,  MO  1-1472 

DRAFT  HELP:  Mon-Frl,  9 am  - 5 pm, 
Saturday  9 am  - 3 pm,  SF  State  College, 
Hut  D,  1600  Holloway,  469-1688 
FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Library,  draft  coun- 
sel, Four-o-nlne  Hse.,  Ecumenical  min- 
ister in  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
daily  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 
DRAFT  COUNSEL-  SDS  anti-draft.  1703 
Grove,  Bkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 

HELP:  Free  info  on  housing,  crash  pads, 
free  services,  spons  Haight  Defense 
group,  Haight  & Clayton,  5-10  pm 
BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon- Sat, 
1373  Page, 10-8,  863-8786 
COMMITTEE-  Actors’  Workshop,  i r:; 
Sat,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee  Theater, 

Broadway,  SF,  392-0807, _____ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIM  — 


WEDNESDAY 

SEPTEMBER  25 

POETRY-  James  Wilson,  Ami,  I/Thou 
coffeehouse,  1730  Haight,  8:30  pm,  OOf 
, vtos'  LAVEY:  Lectures  oil  Primitive 
Tiaglc,  0114  California,  9 pm,  52.50, 
752-3583 

Q.„ir>l  THEATRE  FESTIVAL:  Par- 
ous InsUtute  w/se  Mime  Troupe, 
El  Teatro  Campeslno,  Dread  A Puppet 
Theatre,  SF  Stalo  College,  thru  Sunday, 
c ->  50  for  1 night,  58  lor  4,  431-8771, 
tonight:  ‘Show*  by  the  Bread  A Puppet 
Theatre. 

PILM:  Orson  Welles’  "Journey  Into 
A Hitchcock's  "Spellbound,"  Tele- 
graph Repertory  Cinema,  2533  Tele- 
graph, Bkly,  SI,  848-8050 
piNFFIT  WITH  EVERYBODY:  Steve 
jllller  Band,  Santana,  Flamin'  Groovles, 
It's  a Beautiful  Day,  Frumlous  Bander- 
5 r, itch,  Country  Weather,  Cleveland 
Wrecking  Co.,  The  Womb,  PItscbel  Play- 
ers, Black  A White  Dialogue,  Inc.,  Fill- 
more West,  52.50,  5:30  pm,  benellt 
Peace  A F reedom  Cabaret 
MATRIX:  Sea  Train,  others,  3138  Fill- 
more, 507-0118 

f.ODARD  FESTIVAL:  Premiere  of  "Les 
Carablnlers’  plus  other  Godard  Films, 
thru  December,  Surf  Theater,  40th  A 
Irving,  MO  4-0300 

LION'S  SHARE:  STYX  River  Ferry,  Psy- 
chedelic Bluegrass,  Dwaln  Story,  flat 
picker,  100  Caledonia  St.,  Sausallto,  8 
pm,  332-5093 

GESTALT  SENSIVITY:  Group  vertal- 
nenverbal  encounter,  H p.Ti.  52.50,  801- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  52,  students  51.50.  7 i J : 17,  048- 
1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 

0200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
S5,  843-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrschner, 
Javlsh  Community  Center,  3200 Califor- 
nia, 8 pm,  346-0040 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  75V',  7 pm,  021-9706 
COFFEE  A CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly, 
for  singles  over  30,  51,  525-0457,  WAW 
Guild 

SEANCE:  W/lvan St.  John, director, Cen- 
ter lor  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 

9 pm,  661-2799 

SEMINAR:  Catechism  A philosophy  of 
Satanism,  6114  California,  9 pm,  SK  2- 
3583 

THURSDAY 

SEPTEMBER  26 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic, 
abstract,  7-10  pm,  Pacific  Heights,  922- 
0843 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  and  liquid 
projections,  309  - 4th  Ave,  52, 387- 5630, 
8:30  pm 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE-  forum, 
920  university,  Bkly,  50?,  8:30  pm,  654- 
0316 

CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayers, 
• 47  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm 
3AZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Bears'.  Bkly,  25? 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
0M31’  2125  BUSh’  7:30  Pm'  51'50*  922‘ 
BALKAN  DANCE-  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
hess,  special  student  rates,  431- 

6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  55,  845-0912 
jjLLMORE  west-  -super  Session-  w/ 
Mike  Bloomfield,  A1  Kooper  A Friends, 
also  It's  a Beautiful  Day,  Loading  Zone, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  8:30  pm,  53,  431- 
4106 

FILM:  Premiere  of  George  Kuchafs 
"Instrap  Me,"  Canyon  Cinematheque, 
intersection,  756  Union,  8:30  pm.  51, 
781-4719  ’■ 

BOQI:  Open  Mike,  Freight  A Salvage 
coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8:30 
Pm,  25?,  548-1761 

ART  DYNAMICS-  Workshop,  Stiles  Hall, 
-400  Bancroft,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  50?,  841- 

0010 

STATUS  OF  WOMEN-  Lecture  by  Lars 
hchonander,  SwecIIsh  consul-general, 
1WCA,  965  Clay,  7:30  pm,  $1,  775-6500 
FILM*  "Nlnotchka"  w/Garbo,  A "To  Be 
or  Not  To  Eie,"  Telegraph  Repertory 
Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  51.  848- 
8650 

RADICAL  THEATRE  FESTIVAL-  See 
»ed.  lonlght:  "The  Faroe  of  Patelln," 
SF  Mime  Troupe 

PLAYHOiisf-  Pinter's  "The  Homecom- 
>hg.‘  8:30  pm.  Encore  Theater,  422 
Mason  Street 

ilARX  BROS-  -a  Night  at  the  Opera"  A 
go  West,"  opening  tonight  al  ihe  Gate- 
way, Jackson  A Battery 
LlAi!:  "Battle  ol  Algiers"  A "The 

“ridge,"  opening  al  the  Cinema,  Shaltuck 
4 Haste,  Bkly 


LION'S  SHARE:  Ramblin'  Jack  Elliot, 
100  Caledonia  St.,  Sausallto,  8 pm,  332- 
5093 

TRANSCENDENTAL  Comm  intentions: 
Lecture'  by  Brother  Jud,  spons  Kerlsla, 
776  Haight,  8:45  pm.  25? 

WHY  GET  MARRIED?  Forum  sponsored 
by  the  Sexual  Freedom  League,  920Unl- 
verslty,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  50?,  654-0310 
MATRIX:  Sea  Train,  others,  3138  Fill- 
more. 567-0118 

FRIDAY 

SEPTEMBER  27 

SPINNING  A WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
A Hopl  techniques,  YWCA,  Oakland,  10 
am 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage, lmprpvlsedsatlrl-. 
cal  revue,  51.50,  refreshments,  121) 
Julian  St.,  (btw  15th  & 16th  off  Mission) 

9 pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Heacst,  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  52 
CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Inlerplayers, 
747  Beach,  8:30  pm 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
deferent,  music  A liquid  projections  by 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkes,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30 
pm,  52,  students  51.00,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/Ivan  St. 
John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical  Re- 
search 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 

Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 

Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pm,  52 

FOLK  DANCING:  International,  lnstruc- 

tlon  A dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 

Ness,  431-6200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion _ 

AVALON:  FlattAScruggs.SonsofCham- 
pUn,  more,  Sutter  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  53 
FILLMORE  WEST:  ‘Super  Session"  w/ 
Bloomfield,  Kooper  A Friends,  It's  a 
Beautiful  Day,  Loading  Zone,  9 pm, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  53,  431-4106 
PLAYS:  Broughton's  "Last  Word," 

Beye's  "It's  All  Ours,"  benefit  Halght- 
Ashbury  Medical  Center,  Nova  Theatre, 
Fellowship  Church,  2041  Larkin,  8:30  pm 
FOLK  MUSIC:  Mike  A Debby,  Freight  A 
Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo, 
Bkly,  9:30  pm,  75?,  548-1761 
DR  SPOCK:  Speaks  for  the  Oakland  7, 
film  by  SF  Newsreel,  Community  Thea- 
tre, Bkly,  8 pm,  $1.50,  students  $1 
DONOVAN:  San  Francisco  Civic  Audl- 
lorlum,  8:30  pm,  52.75  up. 

FILM:  "Nlnotchka"  A "To  Be  or  Not  To 
Be,"  Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema,  2533 
Telegraph,  Bkly,  51.  848-8050 
JOLLY  ROGER  CAR  RALLY:  All  types 
eligible,  S3  per  car,  Lake  Merrill,  Oak- 
land, 5:30-9  pm 

MATRIX:  Sea  Train,  others,  3138  Fill- 
more, 567-0118 

RADICAL  THEATRE  FESTIVAL:  See 
Wed.,  tonight:  “The  Shrunken  Head  of 
Pancho  Villa,"  El  Teatro  Campeslno 
PLAYHOUSE:  Pinter's  “The  Homecom- 
ing," 8:30pm,  Encore  Theatre,  422  Mason 
ENCOUNTER  THEATER:  Brecht's 

•Baal,"  8:30  pm,  Old  St.  Mary'sChurch, 
California  A Grant 

FILM:  "Boudu  Saved  From  Drowning," 
6 pm,  M 11.  deYoung  Museum,  Golden 
Gate  Park 

FILM  FAIR:  "Sun  Valley  Serenade"  A 
•Three  On  a Match,"  7:30  pm,  3149 
Steiner 

LION'S  SHARE:  Marvin  Gardens,  Erik 
Frandsen,  100  Caledonia  SL,  Sausallto, 
8 pm,  332-5093 

FILM:  "YoJImba,"  Armenian  Hall,  1503 
Page,  552-1266,  51.25 
DANCE  EXPERIMENTS:  W/Ellyn  Mar- 
shall, Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancer's 
Workshop,  321  Dlvisadoro,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
620-0414 

SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER  28 

DANCE  EXPERIMENTS:  W/Ellyn  Mar- 
shall, Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancers' 
Workshop,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  SI, 
620-0414 

BELLY-DANCING:  W/JanUa,340Presl- 
dlo,  4-6  pm,  53,  237-0307 
SELF  ACTUALIZATION  A PERSONAL 
GROWTH:  1-2:30  pm,  Explorations  In- 
sUtute, 1711-A  Grove  St,  Bkly,  $10  for 
the  series,  548-1004 
PHENOMENOLOGY  A SELF  DISCOV- 
ERY: 1-2:30  pm.  Explorations  Institute. 
1711-A  Grove  St,  Bkly,  515  for  the 
series,  548-1004 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  51.50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian,  btw  15U>  A 16th  off  Mission,  9 pm 
AZZ:  La  Val's  CanUna,  Euclid  near 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  proJecUons, 
1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30  pro,  52, 
students  51.50,  474-2425 


1 ILM:  "YoJImba,"  Armenian  Hall,  1503 
Page,  552-1266,  51.20 
MATRIX:  Sea  Train,  others,  3138  Fill- 
more, 567-0118 

RADICAL  THEATRE  FESTIVAL:  See 
Wed.  Tonight:  "A  Theatrical  Orgy"  w/ 
Mime  Troupe,  Bread  A puppet,  El  Teatro 
Campeslno 

PLAYHOUSE:  Pinter's  “The  Homecom- 
ing," 8:30pm , Encore  Theatre,  422  Mason 
ENCOUNTER  THEATER:  Brecht's 

•Baal,"  8:30  pm,  Old  St.  Mary'sChurch, 
California  A Grant 

FILM:  "Boudu  Saved  From  Drowning/1 
3 pm,  de  Young  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Pk 
FILM  FAIR:  "Sun  Valley  Serenade,"  A 
•Three  on  a Match,"  7:30  pm,  3149 
Steiner 

KABUK1:  Kanya  Sanjo  V and  Yajuro 
Klnoya  IX  present  songs  A dances  of 
Japanese  Kabukt,  Veteran's  Auditorium, 
7:30  pm 

AVALON:  Flat!  A Scruggs,  Sonsof  Cham- 
plln,  more,  Sutter  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  S3 
FILLMORE  WEST:  "Super  Session,"  w/ 
Bloomfield,  kooper  A Friends,  It’s  a 
Beautiful  Day,  Loading  Zone,  Market  A 
Van  Ness,  9 pm,  S3 

HUEY  PARTY:  To  raise  ball  money,  9 
pm,  27th  A West  St.,  Oakland, St.  Augus- 
tine's Episcopal  Church,  $1.50,  refresh- 
ments 

LION'S  SHARE:  Rejoice  A Mike  Hunt, 
100  Caledonia,  Sausallto,  8 pm,  332- 
5003 


SUNDAY 


SEPTEMBER  29 

BELLY'-DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners at  6 pm,  experienced  at  7 pm,  w/ 
Alda,  classes  limited  lo  20,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  $2,  students  51.50,  4A 
8:30  pm,  474-2425 

TOUR  OF  FORT  POINT:  Under  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Brldje,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  *2.50,  661- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 
FILM:  W.C.  Fields  "My  Little  Chicka- 
dee," “Mississippi,"  7:15,  9:45,  552- 
1266,  1563  Page  St.  (nr  Ashbury) 

FILM:  “YoJImba,"  Armenian  Hall,  1563 
Page,  552-1266,  51.25 
LION’S  SHARF:  Mark  Spoelslra,  Gil 
Turner.  Mitch  Greenhlll,  100  Caledonia, 
Sausallto,  332-5093,  8 pm 
RADICAL  THEATRE.  FESTIVAL:  See 
Wed.  All  three  groups  present  a pro- 
gram of  outdoor  theatre  In  Mission 
Dolores  Park 

BACH-BEETHOVEN:  Recital  w/celllst 
Bonnie  Hampton  A pianist  Donald  Pippin, 
solo  cello-suites  1A5,  piano  sonata  30, 
Old  Spaghetti  Factory,  8:30  pm 
AVALON:  Flat!  A Scruggs,  Sonsof  Cham- 
plln,  more,  Sutter  A Van  Ness,  9 pm, 
52.50 


MONDAY 

SEPTEMBER  30 

ALI  AKBAR  COLLEGE:  Session  begins, 
classes  In  sarod,  sllar,  tabla,  vocals, 
Box  297,  Sausallto 

LION'S  SHARE:  Rejoice,  100  Caledonia 
SI.,  Sausallto,  332-5093,  8 pm 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  by  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm, 
SI,  654-0316 

SEANCE:  W/Ivan  SL  John,  director,  Cen- 
ter  for  Psychical  Research,  138 Downey, 
9 pm.  661-2799 

MEXICAN  YARN  STITCHERY:  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  2178  Bush,  7 pm, $10^4 sessions, 
673-1749 

WRITING-  SEMINAR:  W /Lloyd  Eric 

Reeve,  1 class  free,  525  for  10, 731-5385 
CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class,  every 
week,  *7-8:36  pm,  l54V  Stockton,  848- 
7664 

GREEK  DANCE;  Instruction  A dancing, 
427  So.  Vfin  S'ess,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
NEWSREEL;  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking.  450  Alabama,  8 pm 

TUESDAY 

OCTOBER  1 

FILLMORE  WEST:  The  Free  Spirits, 
featuring  Jim  Pepper  A Chris  Hills, 
Country  Weather,  Phoenix,  Market  A 
Van  Ness,  SI 

PUPPETRY  CLASS:  Central  YMCA,  220 
Golden  Gale,  7-9  pm,  $17,  888-0460 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 
elements  of  visual  image,  realistic  Or 
abstract,  7-10  pm,  Pacific  His,  922-0843 
COUPLES  GROUP:  Married  or  unmar- 
ried couples  who  want  lo  grow  toward  a 
way  of  living  more  closely  A Intimately, 
emphasis  on  open  communication  and  un- 
covering emotional  barriers.  Explora- 
tions institute,  7:30-10:30, 1711-  A Gr  , . 

•-  . Bkly,  548-1004 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  Girls  only,  work- 
shop,  classes  on  practical  and  applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
9 pm.  6114  Calif.,  $2.50,  SC  1-3383 


THE  LESSON:  [lance  experiment,  de- 
velopment of  Individual  A group  open- 
ness A awareness,  w/Norma  Lclstlko, 
Dancer's  Workshop, 321  Dlvlsadero, 8:30 
pm,  MA  6-0414 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  For  serious  ar- 
tlsls,  with  models,  1311-A  Masonic,  7 
pm,  51,  431-9523 

SOUL- FOOD:  Oldstyle  cooking,  YWCA, 
1830  Sutter,  7-0  pm,  775-0500,921-3814 
DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  51.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  A dance, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
MEDIUMSIIIP:  Class  w/Ivan  St.  John, 
138  Downey,  8:30  pm,  601-2709 
JAZZ:  Vlbist  Gary  Burton  A his  new 
quartet,  the  Trident,  558  Bridgeway, 
Sausallto,  332-1334 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

SEPTEMBER  25 

WORKSHOP:  Production  A distribution 
of  utoplan-orlented  Intentional  commun- 
ity newspaper,  Kerlsla,  647-3908 
RICHMOND  PFP:  Area  meeting,  discus- 
sion of  gun  control,  community  control 
of  police,  8 pm,  942  Carlson  Blvd., 
234-3591 

GAMES:  Chess,  go,  risk,  others,  spons 
Creative  Communications,  360-A  Eliza- 
beth, 7:30  pm,  282-3840 
FREE  SOUP:  6:30  pm,  bring  bowl,  The 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASS:  Every  week, 
7:30  pm,  825  llayes,  spons  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350Wallor, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  theo- 
ry  and  practice  of  non-vlolont  living, 
with  Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powelson, 
2023  Parker,  #A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843- 
0553 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
problems,  spiritual,  human,  material, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Heights,  2-5  pm,  mat- 
erials provided  or  bring  your  own,  285- 
5768.  621-0068 

THURSDAY 

SEPTEMBER  26 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE: Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut SL,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks  A 
whiles 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  tshlemon  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 
1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350 Waller, 
8-10  pm,  883-9716 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush  St.,  921-0766 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  to  noon, 
JCC,  3200  California,  346-6040 
POETRY:  Open  reading.  Hearth,  Oak  A 
Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
FORUM:  Onnow  Comm  jne,  FreeChurch, 
2516  Durant  St.,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649 
MUSIC  EXPLORATION:  Richmond  Sym- 
phony  Repertory  Orchestra,  Rich  High 
School,  El  Cerrito,  7 pm,  bring  Instru- 
ments 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra,  452-1381,  444-3531 
SEMINAR  ON  OLD  A NEW  LEFT:  Dis- 
cussion. films,  some  reading,  serious 
commitment  lo  exploring  our  history 
for  practical  purposes  required,  w/ 
Richard  Fitzgerald  and  Todd  Gltlln,  SF 
Stale  Experimental  College,  open,  call 
863-7775  or  285-6523 
FILM:  “Our  Friend  the  Atom,"  "Great 
Barrier  Reef,"  "Radha  A Krishna," 
•Night  A Fog,"  Auditorium,  101  Science 
Building,  SF  Stale  College,  7:30  pm 
UNKNOWN  DAGUEHHOTYPFS:  Lecture 
with  Illustrations  on  the  California  Gold 
Rush  period,  California  Historical  So- 
ciety, 2090  Jackson,  8 pm,  567-1848 
FOLK  SINGING:  6-10  year  olds,  spons 
Berkeley  Recreation  Dept,,  Live  Oak 
Center,  Shaltuck  A Berryman,  3:45  pm, 
thru  November  7 


FRIDAY 

SEPTEMBER  27 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  to  6 pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  al  Southern  Hts.,2-5pm, materials 
provided  or  bring  your  own,  235-5768, 
621-0068 

CLASS:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  — Clash 
and  Conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School 
Adull  Education  Program  and  SF  JCC, 
3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee lo  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tse  Tung, 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  A Market)  8 pm 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sal,  Sun,  55 
Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  A Market),  10  pm 
to  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
lo  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others. 
Diamond  Park,  Fruit  vale  A MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9573 


ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  A more,  Tbo 
Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 
FREE  BREAD:  All  day.  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1 350- 54  Waller 
GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsla,  546 
- 28th  SL,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Churc'E,- 1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  803-9718; 
palnl-in,  workshop,  free  piper  A palnl, 

2-5  pm,  Polroro  Hill  Neighborhood  Use., 

De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  A PUPPETHY  WORKSHOP: 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  RecreallonCentcr. 
Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP: 
Beginning  new  season  ofclasseslnmlme 
stage  movement  A Improvisations,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
FOLK  DANCING:  Hearsl  Gym,  UC  Bkly, 
8-12  pm 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1361,  444-3531 
PLAYS:  Aaron  Actors  present  two  by 
Chekhov,  "Proposal"  A -Jubilee,"  Pre- 
sidio Players  In  "Tlio  Dumbwaiter," 
Presidio  Playhouse,  Bldg.  239,  Marina 
end  of  Crlssoy  Airfield,  8:30  pm 
MENDOCINO  COUNTY  FAIR  and  Apple 
Show,  Boonvllle,  thru  Sunday 

SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER  28 

GOLDEN  WEST  CAT  SHOW:  Hall  of 
Flowers,  Golden  Gate  Park 
AARON  ACTORS:  Three  by  Chekhov, 
8:30  pm,  San  Francisco  College  for 
Women,  2400  Turk  St. 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow,  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.  A Genera, Ave.,  6 amto6  pm 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Painting,  sculpture, 
bring  materials,  302  Capp,  1:30  - 3:30 
pm,  647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova, 
w/Ammdio  Cabral,  8:30-11  pm,  Peta's 
Colfeehouse,  579  Columbus  Avo. 

ASHRAM:  Meditation.  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  ’15^7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 

2- 8  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30-3:30, 
647-8555 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lullon,  weekly,  Frl,  Sal,  Sun,  55  Colton, 

10  pm  - 1 am 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP: 
Beginning  new  season  of  classes  In  mime, 
stage  movement  A Improvisation,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
JOLLY  ROGER  SHOW:  Free  lo  children 

3- 12,  parking  lot,  Strawberry  Town  A 
Country  Village,  Mill  Valley,  2 pm 

SUNDAY 

SEPTEMBER  29 

GOLDEN  WEST  CAT  SHOW:  llall  of 

Flowers,  Golden  Gate  Park 

DICK  GREGORY  CAMPAIGN:  Meeting, 

8 pm,  2634  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Bkly,  845- 
2722,  841-8782,  they  need  volunteers. 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-0  pm,  362-9518 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  People 

of  Haight,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 p:n 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hlp- 
ple  Hill,  Golden  Gale  Park,  11  am,  bring 
your  own  and  share 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center, 
Dwight  A McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 
AUDITIONS;  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra,  452-1381,  444-3531 
BAND  CONCERT:  Music  concourse,  Gol • 
den  Gale  Park,  Ralph  Murray  conducting, 
afternqon 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lutlon,  weekly  classes,  Erl,  Sal,  Sun,  65 
Colton,  nr  Haight  A Market,  10pm- lam 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis, Le- 
glon  of  Honor,  3 pm 

FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut Street 

MONDAY 

SEPTEMBER  30 

STORY  HOURS:  Puppets,  story  telling, 
creative  drama,  50  Scot!,  10  am  to  noon 
558-4203 

MEDITATION-  Za-Zcn,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm  845-2-103 

TUESDAY 

OCTOBER  1 

FOLK  DANCING:  John  lllnkcl Clubhouse, 
South  Hampton  A San  Diego  Road,  Bkly, 
8 pm,  Spons  Park  A Recreation  Dept,. 
520-0402,  524-8389 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandio  Cabral,  8:30  - 11  pm,  Peta's 
Coffeehouse,  079  Columbus  Ave 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANTE- Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19tli  A Con- 
necticut SL,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks 
and  whites 

DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP : 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Cen- 
ter,  Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13 
year-olds,  285-5768 
AUDIJlcys-  Male  A female  opera  slng- 
ers.  21-35,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2-8579,  9pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-6976,  War  Resistors'  League 
POETRY;  Class  In  techniques.  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  B63-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY-  Class  w/J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
thru  Aug.  26,  863-9718,  8 pm 
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in  the  streets.  I get  high  on  people.” 


Interviewer:  “Exactly 
what  my  mother  says.” 


(International  Tlmes/LNSE)  _ fN 
Godard,  who  has  just  finished  shooti. 
his  latest  film,  One  Plus  One,  aS 
to  meet  Hermine  Demoriane  for  thi 
interview  but  would  not  consent  to  » 
being  recorded.  “What  you  don’t  remem 
ber,  make  up,-  he  said.  Excerpts  trl 
the  interview  follow.)  om 


HD:  You  have  said  everybody  should 
make  movies. 


JLG:  No.  I did  not  say  that.  I said  more 
people  should.  There  are  not  enough 
films.  Look,  there  Is  no  black  cinema 2 
aU.  Stokely  Carmichael  should  make  a 
film.  But  he  can’t.  Even  if  Mao  sent  him 

the  money  he  would  not  find  a distributor 
There  aren’t  any  films  from  the  workers 
either.  I’d  like  to  hand  over  mv  unit  lock 
stock,  and  barrel  and  let  some  of  them 
get  on  with  it.  We  need  films  FROM  j>eo 
pie,  not  FOR  them.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  a lot  of  professional  filmmaker' 
who  would  be  better  off  doing  something 
else. 


HD:  What  do  you  think  of  Claude 
Givaudan’s  experiment? 

JLG:  Very  good.  You  should  be  able 
to  go  into  a shop  and  buy  the  latest 
Godard,  take  it  home  and  project  It  with 
no  more  fuss  than  reading  a paperback. 
In  two  years  time  we  may  be  putting 
casettes  of  our  own  films  into  TV  sets. 

HD:  You  have  said  England  was  an 
American  colony.  Does  this  apply  to  its 
films? 

JLG:  There  are  no  English  films. 
There  are  American  films  set  in  London. 

HD:  What  do  you  think  of  American 
cinema  then? 


JLG:  The  most  conservative  in  the 
world.  It  works  on  worn-out  formulas 
totally  irrelevant  today.  Its  only  aim 
is  to  lift  people  out  of  their  environment 
for  a moment  and  persuade  them  the 
world  is  a beautiful  place  so  they  keep 
quiet  and  allow  the  system  which  begats 
such  films  to  continue. 

HD:  You  didn’t  even  like  Bonnie  and 
Clyde? 

JLG;  Average.  Very  average. 

HD:  And  the  cinema  in  France? 

JLG:  Very  conservative  too. 

HD:  What  do  you  reckon  Is  the  way  to 
break  the  monopoly  of  the  big  companies? 

JLG:  Either  drop  a bomb  on  them  or 
buy  them. 

HD:  You  have  just  made  a film  for 
French  TV.  Would  you  like  to  do  more? 

JLG:  I see  no  difference  between  cine- 
ma and  TV  films.  I would  like  to  make 
more,  yes,  but  I doubt  if  they'd  gel 
shown.  TV  is  so  governmental,  and  not 
only  in  France.  Governments  are  always 
clever  enough  to  take  it  over.  Conse- 
quently TV  would  be  the  same  In  cute 
as  It  Is  in  Greece.  I think  opposition 
parties  should  have  an  equal  influence. 

HD:  Do  you  believe  that  hippies  could 
be  a force  to  purge  Capitalism,  as  the 
Red  Guards  purged  Soviet  Communism? 

JLG:  The  hippies  will  do  nothing  until 
they  are  polltised. 

HD:  They  need  a Mao? 

JLG:  Not  necessarily.  Only  to  get  edu- 
cated politically. 

HD:  The  demonstration  at  the  first 
night  of  the  Green  Berets  proves  that 
something  is  burning. 

JLG:  Yes,  that  was  excellent.  I wish 
someone  had  told  me.  I would  have  gone. 

HD:  Do  you  think  the  uprising  could 
come  from  England  eventually? 

JLG:  Yes.  It  is  good  here  because  th.  re 
are  plenty  of  people  with  money  and  open 
minds.  But  alas,  they  don't  use  their 
minds,  and  they  are  usually  corrupt  ! 
by  money.  People  could  do  things  i 11 
won’t.  Look  at  the  Beatles  for  instance. 
And  Peter  Brook.  He  should  .mve  put  Ms 
Marat-Sade  outside  Buckingham  Pala  ■ 

HD:  Are  you  aware  to  have  prophesied 
the  Sorbonne  in  La  Chinoxse? 

JLG'.  No.  Prophesy  is  a mild  form  of 
fascism. 

HD:  What  about  your  next  film 

JLG:  It  is  going  to  be  produced  an- 
shot  in  America.  That’s  all  I know  abou- 
it.  Except  the  title.  I’ve  got  that. 
American  Movie. 

HD:  Have  you  ever  taken  acid? 

JLG:  No.  Not  interested  I get  hu- 
staring  at  posters  in  the  streets, 
high  on  people. 

HD;  Exactly  what  my  mother  says. 
Thank  you. 
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HIPPIES  FOR  WALLACE 

see  page  5 

SEX  PANIC  OF  1969 
see  page  6 


We  Are  America’s  Children 


And  We  Are  Everywhere ! 


le  a building?  Snap  your  fingers. 

could  beam  a militant  image  across  the  country  again, 
want  more. 

•s  falls  trip  is  to  shut  Columbia  down. 
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[ill...  SO  MUCH  FOR 
CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS. 


altimeter/ 


FINE  FOOI 


libra,  sept  22  — oct  22. 

3 large  explosions  of  undetermined 
origin  were  heard  in  Berkeley  late 
frlday  night,  no  reports  In  local 
papers,  speculation  of  local  troops 
leans  toward  underground  BART, 
accurate  reports  accepted  at  this 
newspaper,  by-passing  rapid  transit 
many  keys  are  entering  the  bay  area, 
new  crop  on  the  way  from  Mexico,  the 
army  there  busy  fighting  students, 
kilos  ranging  from  $115  — $175  — up. 
prices  due  for  decline,  many  ten 
cent  lids  on  the  street,  half  pounds 
going  for  $50.  fine  Indian  & Lebanese 
hash  available  for  well  under  $100 
per  ounce,  dynamite  will  become  avail 
able  In  large  quantities  In  the  future, 
rumors  that  the  diggers  will  be  passing 
sticks  out  free  in  Golden  Ga'.e  park  are 
unsubstantiated,  'the  pump  dont  work 
cause  the  vandals  took  the  handle' 
bob  dylan  said  that— 


upmLMi75? 
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the  grass  prophet 
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HuKHts  BrttRnP  -• ' J 


UP  AGAINST  THE  WALL 


SHRIEKS  FROM  THE  MID  PASSAGE 


7 

—r-l 
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wl 

hitch-hiking  once  at  midnight 
I was  grabbed  from  behind  in  Rochester  New  York 
a gun  sprung  on  me 

I was  soon  able  to  persuade  the  police 
I had  not  committed  the  murder  two  blocks  away 
by  my  good  breeding 

something  I never  thought  of  for  nineteen  years 
the  cool  fifties 


now  we  listen  for  shooting  every  night 
we  can  run  away  from  the  sirens 
we  can  look  closely  at  this  face 


that  twitches 


drained  of  color 


it  is  a dying  policeman  a dying  black 
a man  dying  for  whom  there  was  no  choice 

there  are  ministries  of  death  to  be  performed 
not  found  in  books 

there  is  no  such  thing 
as  first  aid  to  a republic 

there  are  ministries  of  death  to  be  performed 

who  will  stand  forward 

to  care  for  these  abandoned  hands  and  mouth 

all  around  there  are  sirens 
college  students  chant 

the  magic  words 

Up  against  the  wall,  motherfucker 

who  will  not  be  afraid 
to  perform  the  miracle  Caesarian 
instructed  only  be  a dead  terrified  eye? 

Peter  Dale  Scott 

KpAGE 2 


i.  The  Western  Theory  of  Progress 
Billboard  reads:  KEEP  AMERICA  CLEAN 

(LITTER  CUBA) 


King's  Food  Host  in  Lincoln  Nebr. 
is  orange  vinyl  booths 
much  admired  by  gas  station  attendants: 
‘they  started  right  here  in  Lincoln.” 


Each  booth  has  a personalized  telephone. 

You  elect  your  order  from  a glass  sign 
and  place  it  by  telephone. 

You  may  use  the  specially  marked  napkin 

to  record  your  order 

before  reading  it  over  the  telephone. 

Only  one  caller  per  table  please. 


‘I  don't  want  to  place  my  order  by  telephone  if  you  don't  mind.” 

Waitress,  monument  to  forced  disservice,  smiles  a waitress  snnle, 
humors  the  uncustomary  customer 
who  indulges  his  curious  prejudice  in  behalf  of  human  labor, 
until  realizing  the  dys-human  nature  of  human  labor, 
in  fact  the  wry  and  spiky  justice  of  the  telephone 

whereupon,  contrite,  lie  mourns: 

We  get  what  we  deserve, 
and  shudders,  and  shuts  up. 

Todd  Gitlin 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TO  -'  ' 


COLUMBIA 

MUMBLES, 

fumbles 

alumni 

todd  gitlin 


“We  Could  Take  a Building, 
We’re  Organizing  for  More.” 


„ ,v],at  a strain  it  is  to  be  evil." 

(Brecht) 

Ruling  - like  being  ruled  - has  always 
,een  a nervewracklng  affair,  but  ruling 
under  pressure  Is  devastating.  Humbert 
Hump  scratches  for  sympathy  with  tears, 
clark  Kerr  went  to  pieces  during  the 
ccm  crisis.  “The  old  tigers  are  scared, 
bat?,  - Max  Frost  exulted  in  “Wild  in  the 
Streets  ” Just  how  scared  are  some  of 
the  pillars  of  civil  society,  I had  a chance 
to  find  out  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
Cold  Room  of  the  Sheraton-Palace. 

Ml  corporations,  like  animal  species, 
need  a stable  environment  in  order  to 
survive;  that  is,  to  expand.  State  com- 
merce departments  are  still  pressed  to 
advertise  “no  labor  troubles.”  The  pri- 
vate university-factories  are  no  excep- 
tions. On  October  31,  1966,  Columbia 
launched  a $200  million  fund  drive, 
largest  in  the  history  of  private  univer- 
sities. With  one  year  left  in  their  sched- 
ule, the)'  ve  raised  only  $89  million,  the 
bulk  of  it  from  Ford  and  other  founda- 
tions. No  doubt  the  “ labor  troubles"  have 
cut  into  the  usual  sources:  who  wants  to 
throw  money  into  an  institution  that  might 
crumble  tomorrow?  Who  wants  to  finance 
expansion  into  Mornlngside  Heights  when 
that  very  expansion  touched  the  spark  to 
an  already  inflammable  paper  tower? 

So  Columbia  called  its  alumni  together 
in  27  cities  last  Wednesday,  for  a special 
TV  broadcast  from  the  powers  that  be. 
■This  is  closed  circuit,  like  the  Joe 
Louis  fights,”  explained  a fusty  gent  — 
no  other  word  will  do  — with  a walrus 
moustache,  shades  of  Peter  Arno  charac- 
ters thumping  the  tables  of  university 
clubs  and  thundering,  by  God,  against 
t ranklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He  threaded 
his  arm  through  the  arms  of  well-dressed 
alumni  and  explained  that  he  had  once 
been  General  Secretary  of  Columbia  un- 
der President/General  Elsenhower,  and 
now  had  come  out  of  retirement  for  the 
sake  of  Alma  Mater. 

According  to  the  chairman  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  aforesaid  gent  had  been  no 
more  than  Assistant  General  Secretary. 
No  matter:  his  dedication  was  unques- 
tionable. 

The  chairman,  a small  gray  man  with 
Ms  paunch  laced  up  by  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  chain,  was  himself  (Uke  his  descrip- 
tion of  Columbia)  “very  aware  of  the  need 
for  change."  He  approached  the  small 
band  of  young,  scruffy,  bearded  and  hairy 
alumni  huddled  near  the  bar  to  welcome 
them  especially  for  the  occasion.  Already 
a little  tipsy  from  free  drinks  — an  unac- 
customed and  interesting  high  — the 
radicals  gladly  posed  for  an  official 
photo,  nibbled  at  mediocre  fried  shrimp 
and  excellent  teens)'  hot  dogs,  and  then 
sat  down  in  the  front  row.  There  were 
eighty  alumni  in  all. 

ihe  show  itself  was  a second-rate 
■Gnat’s  My  Line?”  starring  President 
a irew  Cordier;  Special  Guest  Star  ex- 
f' resident  Grayson  Kirk  (a  slight  glad- 
1 |o- with -you  smile);  trustee  Benjamin 
Buttenwieser,  entrusted  to  deliver  the 
real  message,  the  commercial;  a Judge 
"ulsii  representing  the  alumni,  playing 
interlocutor;  and  William  E.  Peterson, 
t-hairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Tired 
|"  r trying  to  muster  the  In-Charge 
"-k  but  failing.  “They're  a’l  embar- 
rassed," one  of  the  radicals  stage- 
* uspered,  and  he  was  exactly  right. 

c°rdier  prated  first:  “There  is  a grow- 
ing sense  of  dynamism We  want  to 

eep  faith  with . . . the  great  legacy  that 

now  Bold  In  our  hands " He  was 

( ' “eply  touched  with  the  response  of 
faculty.,  very  very  touched,"  he"  said, 
way  Ed  Sullivan  week  after  week 
;.!'s  he  is  very  very  glad  to  introduce. 

' uuld  believe  Ed  Sullivan  has  any 
" ness  left?  Who  could  believe  Andrew 
' rdier  is  touched? 

‘What  has  been  done  to  eliminate  stu- 
■’  n discontent  " asked  Walsh,  beginning 
Ms  fourth -grade  catechism. 

‘here  may  be  those  who  would  dls- 
‘Uf’L  "'liver.sity  life,-  opined  Cordier. 
continued  on  page  14 
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paul  samberg 

NEW  YORK  (LNS-NY)  - Seize  a build- 
ing? Snap  your  fingers.  We  could  beam 
a militant  linage  across  the  country 
again.  We  want  more.  This  fall’s  trip 
is  to  shut  Columbia  down. 

Strike  veterans  move  confidently  on 
campus:  BMOCs  with  red  armbands 
Instead  of  bulging  muscles. 

The  freshmen  are  crucial.  Before 
classes  started,  we’d  provoked  a little 
club  swinging  confrontation  for  them, 
held  rallies  and  spent  a lot  of  time 
talking  in  their  dorms. 

Yet  events  were  lagging.  UP1  pre- 
dicted the  movement  would  die.  Presi- 
dent Cordier  said,  “Radicals  are  on  the 
decline."  Through  many  warm  days, 
there  was  no  tension  on  campus. 

The  first  day  of  classes,  September 
'26,  went  smoothly.  In  the  evening,  we 
held  a rally  in  Low  Plaza.  It  dragged, 
John  Cohen  of  the  Community  Action 
Committee  took  the  microphone. 

“I’m  tired.  I don't  have  much  to  say. 
This  morning  cops  and  marshals  evicted 
eight  old  people  from  their  apartments 
and  we  couldn't  stop  it.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  In  league  with  Columbia,  did  it. 
The  women  couldn't  cope  with  the  idea 
of  moving.  Their  stuff  lay  on  the  floor, 
unpacked.  The  city  moved  them  to  a 
hotel  — for  a week  — $52  a week  for 
a small,  dingy  room.  Their  social  se- 
curity checks  are  only  about  $150  a 
month.  I’m  sick.  1 think  we  should  go 
over  to  the  Episcopal  Church." 

The  crowd  walked  slowly  through  Col- 
umbia’s gates.  We  took  Broadway  by 
habit.  The  city's  frantic  energy  — honk- 
ing horns,  fumes,  neon  lights,  angry 
pedestrians  - excited  us.  We  surged. 
“No  more  evictions!"  We  swelled  with 
teenage  Puerto  Ricans,  blacks,  more 
students.  Prowl  cars,  red  lights  wink- 
ing, followed  us. 

Left,  down  110th  Street.  Old  people, 
soon  to  Ik*  evicted,  stared  out  their  win- 
dows. “No  more  evictions!"  We  ap- 
proached the  corner  of  110th  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenue;  twenty  squad- cars  con- 


verged. Sirens.  The  pigs  hurried  out  of 
their  cars,  grinning.  One  attacked.  He 
grabbed  a demonstrator’s  red  flag  and 
beat  him  to  the  ground.  “Let  him  go!  Let 
him  go!"  But  they  had  us  on  the  side- 
walk, backed  against  a building.  “Turn 
the  corner,  quick!”  We  squeezed  away 
leaving  six  people  behind:  police  prison- 
ers. 

We  marched  up  Amsterdam,  around 
a cab.  The  heavy- jovvled  driver  eyed  us 
silently.  Vigilante  repression  will  be 
rough. 

On  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  — a brief  rally.  Mike 
Golash  repeats  the  eviction  story  for 
newcomers.  “We’re  going  to  Low 
Library,  to  Cordier’ s office."  A young 
Puerto  Rican:  "Yeah,  they  won’t  kick  me 
out  of  their  john  while  I’m  pissing  any- 
more." 

The  residents  of  Morningslde  Heights 
hate  Columbia.  By  marching  through  the 
streets  we  gain  their  trust,  lure  them 
onto  campus.  The  streets  are  tonic  for 
freshmen.  Tonight,  many  broke  their 
internal  law  of  everyday  routine  (for  the 
first  time).  They  chanted  the  loudest 
as  we  re-entered  campus:  “Hey,  hey, 
Cordier,  Assassin  for  the  CIA!" 

We  gathered  on  the  lawn  under  Low 
Library.  Cordier  wasn’t  in.  We  milled 
restlessly.  A student  yelled,  “We  need 
someone  to  take  command.  Someone 
take  command!"  Rudd  and  other  authority 
figures  were  missing.  Someone  hooked 
up  the  sound  system.  “Over  the  last 
decade,  Columbia  has  evicted  10,000 
tenants ” Maybe  he  thought  we'd  for- 

gotten. I climbed  onto  a ledge  and  tried 
to  break  Cordier’ s window.  Plexiglass. 
It  yielded  like  soft  plastic:  bullet  proof. 
The  sound  of  smashing  glass.  Someone 
had  broken  a side  window.  I ran  around 
the  ledge.  There  was  blood  on  the  sill. 

I climbed  in.  Racing  down  stairs  to 
open  the  front  door,  let  everyone  in. . . 
what  if  plainclothesmen  are  waiting?  On 
a landing,  I saw  the  young  man  vvho'd 
broken  the  window.  He  was  wandering 
in  circles,  clutching  his  wrist.  “Help 
me.  It  won’t  stop  bleeding.  ’ We  climbed 


pack  up  stairs.  “Someone  get  a doctor," 

I called  out  the  window  to  the  crowd  on 
the  lawn. 

Everyone  was  walking  away  toward 
Wollman  Auditorium  where  Dean  Hovde 
was  speaking.  Unguarded  Low  Library 
left  behind.  Too  early.  A man  with  the 
artery  of  his  wrist  severed;  forgotten. 

We'd  just  broken  a window  and  like 
good  middle-class  boys  and  girls,  we 
had  to  tell  the  Dean.  The  meeting  In 
Wollman  Auditorium  was  formal.  We 
destroyed  that.  We  poured  down  the  aisles 
and  climbed  onto  the  stage.  We  took  the 
microphone:  “Dean  Hovde  and  the  other 
panelists  say  they're  telling  you  fresh- 
men about  Columbia.  Have  they  told  you 
eight  elderly  people  were  evicted  from  1 
their  apartments?  Have  they  told  you  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  classified  research  is 
going  on  here  right  now?  Have  they  told 
you  ...T 

A scuffle  for  the  microphone.  The  audi- 
ence was  bewildered,  agitated.  Dean 
Hovde:  “In  my  capacity  as  moderator  of 
this  discussion. . . " 

“Fuck  moderates!" 

Confusion;  a pattern  crystallized.  One 
of  us  would  speak,  giving  concrete  evi- 
dence of  Columbia’s  expansion  and  col- 
lusion with  the  CIA  and  military.  A (lean 
or  professor  would  enunciate  principles 
and  Intentions.  Very  dignified. 

“Bullshit.  You’re  lying,  Dean.'" 

The  freshman  audience  - trained  at 
home  and  at  high  school  to  balance  one 
abstraction  against  the  other,  to  )*> fair- 
minded  and  polite  — turned  against  us. 
“Stop  heckling.  Let  him  speak." 

He'd  finish.  We’d  expose  him  bv  citing 
facts. 

The  audience  behaved  like  iron  filings, 
drawn  to  one  magnet,  then  another. 

Professor  Eugene  Galanter  was  sitting 
on  the  panel.  A psychophysics  expert  Jle 
wore  shades.  His  legs  were  crossed. 

Stu  Gedel  read. . .Galanter’s  cor res J 
pondence  with  the  military;  his  $37.00ffl 
contract  to  develop  weapons  systems. 

Dean  Hovde  is  on  his  feet,  fidgeting^ 
‘Sit  down.  Dean.  I’m  not  finished  > «-tl 

continued  on  page  14 
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llnda  akin 
Milwaukee,  September  24,  (LNS-Mass) 
— A group  of  fourteen  war  resisters, 
Including  five  Homan  Catholic  priests, 
a Protestant  minister,  and  a Christian 
Brother,  this  afternoon  seized  and  burned 
with  homemade  napalm  the  I-  A draft  files 
of  Milwaukee's  Selective  Service  Board 
Numbers  42,  43,  45,  and  47.  An  esti- 
mated 20,000  vital  draft  statistics  were 
destroyed. 

Shortly  after  closing  time  the  boards, 
all  located  on  a single  floor  of  a down- 
town Milwaukee  office  building,  were 
entered  by  the  fourteen.  They  obtained 
entrance  by  taking  a key  from  Margaret 
Bowers,  a 60  yea.-  old  cleaning  woman. 
The  men  filled  shopping  bags  with  the 
vital  statistics  and  ran  half  a block  to  a 
small  park  dedicated  to  America’s  war 
dead.  Having  thrown  the  napalm  and  set 
fire  to  the  records,  the  group  conducted 
a religious  service  as  the  draft  records 
were  consumed  In  flame  at  the  base  of 
a steel  flag  pole. 

In  a statement  released  to  the  public, 
the  fourteen  declared  that  the  "Service 
of  life  no  longer  leaves  any  option  other 
than  positive,  concrete  action  against 
what  can  only  be  called  the  American 
way  of  death.”  The  American  people 
were  described  as  ‘inheritors  of  a nation 
born  In  genocide  against  the  Indians  and 
built  In. great  measure  upon  the  toll  of 
slaves.  We  destroy  Selective  Service 
files  because  men  need  to  be  reminded 
that  property  Is  not  sacred. . . If  anything 
tangible  Is-  sacred  It  Is  the  gift  of  life 
and  flesh,  flesh  which  Is  daily  burned,, 
made  homeless,  butchered  — without 
tears  or  clamor  from  most  Americans 
— In  Vietnam,  Watts,  and  wherever  the 
poor  live  and  die. 

‘Our  national  history  has  seen,  with 
such  isolated  exceptions  as  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  devotion  to  property  take 
ever  greater  precedent  over  life.  So  we 
today,  in  the  face  of  such  history,  pro- 
claim that  property  has  sanction  only 
Insofar  as  It  serves  men's  needs  and 
the  common  good.”  The  draft  was  cited 
us  the  “clearest  example...  of  Ameri- 
ca's marriage  to  coercive political  meth- 
ods, within  as  without  its  borders." 

The  action  was  seen  as  a point  of  con- 
tinuity extending  from  two  earlier  ac- 
tions In  Maryland;  last  November  the 
I- A flies  of  Baltimore  were  stained  by 
the  blood  from  four  protestors  and  In 
May  a group  of  nine  napalmed  the  COO 
I- A flies  of  a Baltimore  suburb  Can- 
tonsvllle. 

The  fourteen  are  as  follows: 

1)  Don  Cotton,  24,  co-chairman  of  Stu- 
dents for  a Democratic  Society  at  St 
Louis  University. 

2) Mlchael  Cullen,  2G,  who  came  to  the 
US  from  Ireland  in  1961,  Is  the  founder 
of  Milwaukee’s  Casa  Marla  house,  a 
Catholic  Worker  community,  and  Is  the 
editor  of  THE  CATHOLIC  RADICAL. 

3)  Father  Robert  Cunnane,  36,  has 
been  active  In  the  peace  movement  for 
four  years,  collected  draft  cards  In  a 
turn- In  in  Boston’s  Arlington  Streit 
Church  last  October  and  was  one  of  those 
who  testified  at  the  Spock  trial. 

4)  James  H.  Forrest,  26,  co-chairman 
of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship-  after 
two  years  of  active  duty  in  the  Navy,  In 
1961  was  discharged  as  a Conscientious 
Objector. 

5)  Jerry  Gardner,  24,  native  of  Mil- 
waukee; local  peace  activist;  teaches  at 
a local  high  school. 

6)  Bob  Graf,  25,  native  of  Milwaukee- 
an editor  of  The  Catholic  Radical  and 
leading  peace  advocate. 

7)  Father  James  Harney,  28,  Is  curate 
of  St.  Jerome  Church,  North  Weymouth 
Massachusetts;  he  testified  In  behalf  of 
Michael  Ferber  at  the  Spock  trial 

8)  Reverend  Jon  Higginbotham,  27.  a 
minister  and  draft  counselor  In  St.  Cloud 
Minnesota,  has  devoted  himself  largely’ 
to  civil  rights,  especially  In  Washing. 

of  Vhe  Ured  Lawrence  Janlke,  33, 

o,s'- 

10)  Doug  Marby,  27,  a Navy  veteran 
now  working  full-time  In  helping  toform 

c™n  nr  r™  “ 

I nJniLF.,lh  Anthony  Mullaney,  39  a 
Benedictine  monk,  for  the  past  y arL 
been  stationed  with  the  Warwick  h™ 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts  H 
12)  Fred  J.  Ojlle,  23.  a draft  counsel- 
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JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  RIDES  AGAIN; 
HOW  LONG,  OH  LORD? 

anathin 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  the  friend  of  youth,  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Second  Lieutenant  Hugh  F.  Smith 
and  issued  a stay  order  prohibiting  the  Army  from 
shipping  him  off  to  Taiwan. 


Smith,  one  of  the  key  organizers  of  the 
October  12th  anti-war  march  to  be  led 
by  GIs  and  Veterans,  was  to  have  reported 
aboard  a plane  in  Seattle  at  4:25  pm 
September  30.  Justice  Douglas  Issued 
the  stay  that  morning,  after  Smith's  law- 
yer Lloyd  MacMurray,  spent  a day 
tracking  down  the  Justice  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Goose  Point,  Washington. 

The  stay  is  good  until  Smlth’s’case  is 
heard  In  the  federal  appellate  court 
He  is  contending  that  as  a reservist  he 
*as  called  up  illegally  as  there  has  been 
°'* * * * v*r  or  national  emergency  declared, 
hat  the  callup  is  in  violation  of  his  con- 
tract  with  the  Army,  and  that  the  trans- 

LnHS;rvl°,aMhis  *lrsiAm“a- 


rCVPr°8ram  or^nlzer  for  the 
Twin  Cities  Draft  information  Center 
caches  courses  on  non-violent  action  at 

.h!  « P.ee  L'nlVGrsll>’  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

13)  Brother  K.  Basil  O'Leary,  FSC, 
, is  chairman  of  the  Economics  Depart - 

ment  and  Associate  Professor  of  Theo- 

XX,*-  ‘Mari  s Ct"1'Es- 

14)  Father  Larry  Rosebaugh,  33 

OhiS8/  fit*0  rel,e,ous  Community  of 
f°*  lMary  •“maculate,  now  on  the 
staft  of  Casa  Marla  In  Milwaukee. 

Bail  for  the  fourteen  has  been  set  at 
an  average  of  $30,000  each 
Contributions  for  the  bail  and  defense 
should  i>e  sent  to  them  c/o  Casa  Marla 
Community  House,  1131  North  21st  St. 
.Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53233. 

MUwaukee’s  liberation,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  country's,  has  begun. 


The  date  for  the  appellate  court  hearing 
has  not  been  set.  Smith  already  lost  the 
case  in  the  district  court,  and  believes 
he  will  lose  the  appellate  decision. 

Justice  Douglas  has  agreed  to  review 
the  case  again  after  the  appellate  deci- 
sion, and  possibly  issue  another  stay 

while  Smith's  case  is  being  prepared  for 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Smith  was  given  only  fifteen  days  no- 
tice to  report  to  Taiwan,  and  it  was  ob- 

v ously  an  attempt  by  the  Army  to  prevent 
his  participation  in  the  march,  as  well 
as  a punishment.  He  had  just  talked  to 
his  commanding  officer  when  I met  him 
in  MacMurray' s office  Monday.  He  was 
smiling. 

“I’ve  just  got  a minute,”  he  said  «he’s 
mad  as  hell  and  he  (old  me  to  get  my  tall 
back  to  base  immediately.  They'  re  prob- 
ably  g°ing  to  give  me  every  crummy  de- 
tail they  can  think  of." 

He  didn't  look  worried.  But  what  will 

tice°Do'uglasV*  allyt*dn*’  f,aPPens  l°  Jus- 


timesHE  readers  of  express 

■Let  them  eat  cock”  was  a joke 

dMdn  con,pan>'  of  friends.  It 

did  not  belong  in  the  Express  Times. 

I am  sorry  that  we  printed  it. 
Sincerely, 

F.J.  Bardacke 


oil 


donna  mickleson 
Airman  1/c  Mike  Locks 
a commercial  jet  from  Washing  01 
in  full  uniform  Sunday  St?>DC 
to  some  fifteen  supported  l?Porl 
workers  on  his  trip  “to  enlist  r c°- 
slonal  support-  for  the  Oc  L?  ^ 
GIs  and  vets  for  Peace  march  ^ Ph 
t,  walklnK  recruitment wstaS*!!* 

told  his  mostly  civilian  ' h- 

Milltary  Police  had  arrested?!*  h°'* 
mediately  after  a press  confer?"  „ 

°n  the  Capitol  steps  and  held  Mm  ?‘d 
com  muni  cado  all  afternoon -lone  ? " 

tt0  wou^'^eean°one  T 

tensibly  because  his  pass  appeared 
have  been  altered,  (it  had  been  bvV 
commanding  officer.)  ' yWs 

‘They  wouldn't  even  let  me  ,nai-B 

Ph°nv  „CalV  ind  when  the>”d  f£l 
checked  out  my  pass  I was  told  the? 

ake  me  wherever  I wanted  to  go  i lit 
back  to  Washington  immediately’  nl 
asked  if  I was  hungry  and  I said  not? 
they  made  me  go  to  the  mess  hah  Ji 
wait  around  through  the  end  of  chow.? 
anyway,-  Locks  said,  adding  tha , ™ 
filing  suit  against  the  OSI  (Office  „» 
Special  Investigation)  for  his  detention 
and  treatment. 

The  incident  was  the  latest  in  a series 
of  moves  by  the  Pentagon  and  local  min 
tary  brass  to  harass  and  Intimidate  GIs 
and  civilians  active  in  planning  the 
march.  (See  Express  Times.  September 
25.)  Last  Thursday  a San  Franny  •..j 
eral  court  upheld  an  earlier  ruling  deny 
ing  jurisdiction  over  a suit  beinrfiledbv 
Lt.  Hugh  Smith.  He  is  chargir,,-  the  Mr 
Force  with  punitive  re-asslgnm-nt  m re- 
sponse to  Ids  early  October  transit  to 
Taiwan. 

Other  Incidents  of  harassment  Include 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  several  civil- 
ians  leafletlng  on  or  near  Bav  Area  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  Intimidation  by 
what  march  organizers  describe  as 
“eight  carloads  of  plainclothesmen”  at 
a rally  held  by  Airmen  outside  the  gates 
of  Hamilton  AFB  in  Marin  County. 

The  demonstration  will  take  place  on 
a Saturday,  not  a normal  duty  rja:,  and 
no  civil  disobedience  is  planned.  GIs  and 
Vets  for  Peace,  the  group  sponsoring  the 
event,  stresses  its  legality  and  oilers 
free  legal  aid  to  anyone  threatened  lor 
participation.  For  more  Information, 
contact  them  at  546  Fillmore  St  ( tiered 
Heart  Church),  or  552-2939. 


San  Francisco  Newsreel  will  pre- 
sent “Films  from  the  Liberated 
Zone,"  a showing  of  third  world  and 
other  films,  tills  Sunday,  October  5, 
at  8:30  pm,  at  the  New  Committee 
Theater,  836  Montgomery  Street 

The  main  event  will  be  a repeat, 
Nossa  Terra,  a 40-mlnute  color  film 
made  in  the  free  area  of  Portugese 
Guiana  by  a French  documentary 
crew  that  captured  an  incredible 
mixture  of  combat  footage,  guerrilla 
training,  political  activities  and 
amazing  beautiful  people livingtln-ir 
lives.  The  French  CP  put  up  the 
bread  for  this  film  and  then  tried  to 
suppress  it.  It  seems  to  be  too  heavy 
for  them. 

Other  things  happening  Sunday 
night  include  a film  made  by  the 
NLF  In  South  Vietnam,  a memorial 
to  Che  by  Santiago  Alverez  that  e - 
cerpts  much  of  his  later  life,  an  1 
I S.  201,  a film  on  and  of  the  black 
liberation  movement  in  New  Vor» 
made  by  New  York  Newsreel. 

For  further  Information  call  431- 
2404. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIM' 


Humphrey 
Staged 
In  S.F. 


,ayne  colllns 

„The  most  real  - In  the  sense  of  least 
of  staee  performances  Is  the 
elMlf  execution,  where  violent  death, 
ctuaUy  inflicted  on  the  central  person- 
,'  ni  deprive  him  at  last  of  all  re- 
XC  to  mummery.  The  old  word  for 
f Allows  was  the  stage,  and  ‘to  be 
I'.'.fl-  once  meant  to  be  subjected  to 
3fc  punishment  ^accompanied  by  pub- 
lic villHcallon  • Crujse  Q-Brien 


rom  the  moment  the  Embarcadero 
freeway  vomited  him  forth,  at  11:30 
Thursday  morning,  to  the  time  he  left 
I Friday,  after  reportedly  holding  a 
serrpt  meeting  of  his  local  campaign 
workers  (secrelfrom  more  liberal  mem- 
herM  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  floor 
man  for  Henry  Wallace's  Vice  Preslden 
.jal  bid  in  1944  (a  little  known  fact  that 
Humphrey  is  noticeably  silent  about), 
ostentatiously  but  unconsciously  per- 
formed a slow  dance  on  the  killing 
ground. 

finable  even  to  draw  a good  protest 
crowd,  Humphrey’s  cortege  made  Its 
way  down  Montgomery  Street  at  noon, 
where  It  could  stop  noon-time  pedes- 
trians, adding  their  strength  to  the  large 
cril\vd  ol  plainclothesmen  and  secret 
service  agents  gathered  around  him. 

Not  a few  onlookers  felt  impelled  to 
comment  on  his  resemblance  to  a 
Madame  Tussaud  wax  model,  as  Humph- 
rey passed  his  arms  wide  apart,  never 
changing  ids  position,  rouge  freezing 
on  Ids  lace  like  an  English  baronet's, 
lor  the  mile  to  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Humphrey’s  posing  was  second  only 
io  Alloto's  performance,  an  exact  replica 
in  posture,  two  mummified  ballerinas, 
caught  in  an  exit  step,  the  mayor  with 
the  pallor  of  death,  the  candidate  with 
the  nush  of  fever. 

Never  one  to  let  a possible  vote  goby, 
Humphrey  campaigned  at  everyone  along 
the  street  and  on  the  sidewalk  — “Thank 
^ you.  Thank  you.  So  nice.  Thank  you  very 

much." 

Arrived  at  the  Palace,  Humphrey  was 
rushed  Inside  by  secret  service  agents, 
where  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  as  much  unlike  his 
Sacramento  address  of  an  hour  earlier 
as  possible.  The  Sacramento  speech  sup- 
ported Johnson's  policies,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco speech  only  the  status  quo. 

Inside  the  Palace,  Humphrey  workers 
checked  press  Identifications.  When 
someone  without  the  proper  credentials 
tried  to  get  Into  the  main  dining  room, 
he  was  stopped  by  Secret  Service  agents. 

He  protested  that  he  was  a cifizen  and 
Humphrey  HIS  Vice  President,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  him.  An  agent  threw  him 
into  a chair  and  several  more  plied  on 
top  of  him,  hit  him  In  the  nuts,  put  the 
cuffs  on,  cutting  his  wrists  In  the  pro- 
cess, and  whisked  him  out  the  back  door. 
Everyone  In  the  hallway  was  Impressed 
hy  the  Secret  Service’s  quick  work.  Half 
the  reporters  missed  It. 

Meanwhile,  outside,  as  bored  middle- 
aged  cops,  many  wearing  glasses  and  one 
a hearing  aid,  yawned  In  the  sunshine,  an 
angry  middle-aged  black  woman,  Humph- 
rey hat  ajar,  slapped  a white  radical  who 
called  her  an  Uncle  Tom.  Debate  ensued: 
e-K. , Humphrey  supports  Maddox,  there- 
fore vote  for  Cleaver.  Answer:  he’s  not 
going  to  win.  Telling  It  like  It  Is,  for, 
most  black  Americans. 

While  Humphrey  droned  on  Inside,  the 
chorus  outside  explained  the  action  of 
the  comedy  for  the  passers  by. 

"Dump  the  Hump!" 

“Get  out  of  Vietnam!" 

‘Duce!  Ducel" 

" 'llolo  Is  a fascist  pig!" 

All  the  signs  supporting  Humphrey 
were  marked  Seamen’s  International 
Holon,  or  Marine  Engineers  Union.  Many 
were  carried  by  young  blacks,  who  looked 
more  like  apprentices  than  seamen.  Re- 
portedly, the  pickets  got  a free  lunch  at 
the  Apostleshlp  of  the  Sea  Mission  when 
they  left.  “That's  all  we  get,"  one  added. 
Day  not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  on 
earth 


Steve  Weissman  inciting  to  riot  while  Humphrey  speaKs 


Kentucky  Hippies 
Support  Wallace 

guy  m.  mendes 

college  press  service/LNS  (N.Y.) 

LEXINGTON,  Ky. — George  Wallace,  a man  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  political  polarization  of  this 
country,  visited  the  University  of  Kentucky  recently  and 
was  greeted  by  a complete  reversal  of  the  polar  stereo- 
types. 

While  eight  straight-looking  anti-Wallace  pickets  pa- 
raded and  a number  of  neatly-attired  members  of  a 
campus  action  group  passed  out  anti-Wallace  leaflets, 
some  35  scroungy,  bearded,  beaded,  sandaled,  long- 
haired “hippies”  (as  they  called  themselves)  demon- 
strated for  almost  two  hours  in  support  of  the  former 
Alabama  governor. 


After  a couple  of  hours,  when  the  crowd 
of  a hundred  or  so  had  gotten  tired  of 
waiting,  Humphrey  was  rushed  out  of  the 
hotel  and  back  into  his  car.  As  the  car 
drove  downNew  Montgomery  Street,  sev- 
eral of  the  pickets  (anti’s)  ran  down  after 
the  car.  One  of  them  kept  shouting"  Fuck 
you!"  at  Humphrey,  until  he  ran  into  the 
arms  of  some  plainclothesmen.  Arrest 
number  two. 

Humphrey's  visit  called  for  a visit  to 
labor,  of  course,  since  Humphrey  is  the 
labor  bureaucrat's  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. So  the  next  stop  was  the  Obrero  Hall 
on  19th  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Mission. 

A dozen  or  more  pickets  from  the  Con- 
struction Laborers  Union,  and  a few  more 
from  Youth  for  Service  (city  financed,  we 
understand)  paraded  their  signs  of  sup- 
port. The  hall  held  several  hundred,  but 
was  less  than  half  full.  Police  and  various 
official- looking  people  kept  out  anyone 
not  wearing  a Humphrey  button.  One  of 
them  would  point  out  people  to  be  ad- 
mitted, who  would  then  be  escorted  to 
the  door  by  a six  foot  six  worker.  A few 
continued  on  page 

RIOTING? 

A TIP 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (LNS-NY)  - Brazilian 
high  school  and  university  students  con- 
tinue to  make  effective  use  of  the  lightning 
street  demonstration  tactic  in  their 
struggle  against  the  military  dictatorship 
of  President  Artur  da  Costa  e Silva. 

Several  hundred  students  joined  with 
Vladimir  Palmeira,  leader  of  a new  revo- 
lutionary communist  party,  on  September 
25,  and  suddenly  took  over  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  one  of  Rio's  main  streets. 

Shouting  slogans,  they  pushed  over  a 
police  van,  left  the  street  littered  with 
debris,  and  disappeared  into  the  lunch- 
hour  crowd.  When  cops  came  to  reclaim 
their  van  and  clean  up  the  street,  workers 
In  the  tall  office  buildings  leaned  out  of 
windows  and  hooted  and  shouted  In  deri- 
sion, according  to  the  New  York  Times. 
This  evidence  of  popular  support  is  a re- 
cent development  in  the  Brazilian  move- 
ment, which  has  become  more  militant 
since  June,  when  the  government  banned 
all  demonstrations. 


Carrying  placards  reading  “Turn  on 
with  Wallace,"  * Keep  America  Beautiful, 
get  a haircut!"  “Sock  it  to  us,  George!" 
“America,  Love  it  or  Leave  it!"  “Hippies 
for  Wallace,"  and  shouting  slogans  like 
“Law  and  Order  Now!"  and  “We're  for 
Po-leece  Power,"  the  group  was  curious- 
ly received. 

Some  of  the  crowd  of  10,000  who  turned 
out  to  hear  Wallace  w ere  able  to  perceive 
the  tongues  in  the  hippies’  cheeks.  But 
many  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  rever- 
sal of  stereotypes. 

After  watching  the  hippies  parade  for 
several  minutes,  one  elderly  woman 
asked  uncertainly,  “They  ARE  hippies, 
aren't  they?" 

Another  said,  “ If  someone  like  that  Is 
for  Wallace,  I don’t  know  If  I’m  support- 
ing the  right  man  or  not." 

Even  Wallace  was  somewhat  bewil- 
dered by  the  group  when  they  gained  his 
attention  during  his  oratory.  It  was  a typ- 
ical Wallace  speech.  As  the  atmosphere 
grew  tense,  as  the  fervor  spread  In  the 
crowd,  the  hippies  came  through  to  light- 
en the  mood.  They  started  to  chant: 


“Sock  It  to  'em,  George,  sock  it  to  'em, 
George." 

Wallace,  thinking  the  shouts  came  from 
one  of  the  usual  groups  of  adversaries 
who  attend  his  speeches,  pulled  out  sev- 
eral patented  retorts  from  his  reper- 
toire: “All  right,  you're  not  goln'  to  get 
promoted  to  the  second  grade..,. You 
people  don’t  know  how  many  votes  you 
get  me  each  time  you.  .." 

Then,  pointing  toward  the  group  which 
was  sitting  high  in  the  balcony,  he  said, 
“You  need  a haircut,"  though  he  was  too 
far  away  to  see  how  correct  he  was.  The 
hippie  group  began  chanting  even  louder: 
“We  want  Wallace!" 

Wallace  hesitated,  took  a step  back- 
wards, approached  the  mike  again  and 
said,  "Oh,  1 think  they' re  for  us  up  there," 
which  brought  wild  applause  from  the 
group.  The  little  man  with  the  slicked- 
back  hair  had  been  goofed  on  and  didn't 
know  It. 

Later  at  the  airport,  when  asked  about 
the  hippies  he  said:  “If  they're  really  for 
me,  I'd  be  glad  to  have  them." 


A r I’.ANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 
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MATE 


biting  rue 


May  of  1969:  a warm  month  that  set  the  land  pulsing 
with  erotic  energy;  the  month  when  all  the  sophisticated 
magazines  ran  cover  stories  on  what  they  called  “The 
Year  of  the  Orgy";  the  month  when  sexual  conservatives 
launched  their  counter-attack  against  “The  Year  of  the 
Smirk."  No  one  dreamed  that  on  the  very  last  day  of  that 
year,  December  31,  not  a single  act  of  sexual  intercourse 
would  be  performed  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


The  Great  Sex  Panic  of  'C9  began  on 
tin-  Fifteenth  of  May,  when  scientists  In- 
stalled the  first  Sexual  Contact  Counter 
in  the  town  of  San  Permlso,  California 
The  Counter  was  expected  to  give  object- 
ive confirmation  of  interview  reports 
showing  an  extraordinary  frequency  of 
sexual  Intercourse  in  San  Permlso,  a 
median  of  -1.5  acts  per  week  for  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  10-50  age  group. 

( Infra-  red  heat  sensing  devices  contin- 
uously tracked  every  human  body  When- 
ever two  humans  came  Into  Immediate 
Pioximlty,  higher-powered  circuits 
xw  tched  on  to  monitor  the  subtlest  shifts 
in  body  temperature.  The  onset  of  orgasm 
was  always  accompanied  by  a character- 
istic temperature-change  pattern  which 

contact™  ree‘Slered  as  one  ««ual 

f!rSt  day  ln  0PeratIon,  the 
counter  did  not  register  a single  act  of 
sexua1  Intercourse.  Technicians  were 

fund  ° Md  anytl,lnc  wron6  with  Its 
functioning  May  1G  at  9 pm  the  macldne 
registered  the  first  orgasm;  by  3 am  it 

hit  Tn  rd  M ac,s  of  sevual  Intercourse; 
The  results  were  deceptive.  Fourteen 

S °f  ,ntcrt;ourse  had  been  per- 
formed by  volunteers  flown  In  t0  test  the 

San  ptS  °7'h  ",achi,1°;  residents  of 
mSS,  “coun,e<1  »»  re- 

-The  explanation  is  simple  and  In 
escapable,-  said  Dr.  Frederick  Willard 
•mwever  unwilling  we  may  be  to  accept 
In  1,0  sexual  Intercourse  at  all 

SaS rsxssL 

which.  Ee„tlemen.  and  ,etuse},“5 
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Berkeley,  California.  In  an  area  which 
housed  10,000  people,  mostly  of  prime 
sexual  age  and  of  libertarian  philosophy, 
235  acts  of  intercourse  were  recorded 
in  an  entire  week. 

During  June,  Counters  were  installed 
in  Harlem;  in  Las  Vegas;  and  in  Phenix 
City,  Alabama.  The  results  were  simil- 
arly disspirlting. 

That  first  week  ln  July,  Dr.  Willard 
flew  to  Washington  for  a conference  with 
the  President.  In  twenty  minutes  Dr. 
Willard  explained  the  operation  of  the 
Counter  and  the  findings  his  team  had 
made. 

“Mr.  President,"  he  concluded  his 
presentation,  “the  nation  is  ln  greater 
danger  than  if  it  were  being  invaded  by 
an  enemy  army.  This  America  we  love 
is  in  danger  of  losing  her  very  will  to 
live.  Why  is  this  happening?  We  lack  the 
volume  of  data  that  would  allow  us  to 
generate  hypotheses  In  which  we  could 
have  any  confidence.  We  need  that  data- 

ZLTif  “ deSperat°ly-  1 ^ve  no  idea 
what  it  would  cost,  and  I hardly  think  we 
f.a!e.  'he  Ume  to  make  costing  studies, 
if  I had  to  pull  a figure  out  of  the  air  I 

m2,  S'V,10°  m,,llon  ,n  the  "ext  few 
months.  It  is  a very  modest  figure  by 
federal  budget  standards,  and  I’m  sure 
funds  could  be  siphoned  off  discreetly 
from  one  thing  and  another  to  cover  it  1 

nL\aK,kl".e  y°U>  Mr-  President,  to  write 
us  a blank  check,  and  to  juggle  the  books 

as  much  as  will  be  necessary  Vo  make 

sta'ncef  2*  clears-  l,nder  nocircum- 
stances, of  course,  can  any  funds  be 
openly  appropriated  for  this  purpose  Any 
breach  in  the  absolute  secrecy^  ha£ 
maintained  would  result  in  a crisis  of  un 
imaginable  proportions.  I fear  that  with- 
Sivitv  2h,  °f  w*desPread  sexual 

i T.he,  Prc‘sident  spoke.  "Dr.  Willard 
lsn  t it  possible  that  some  enemy  power’ 

mm  ? ! group  of  militants  within  our 
m/dst.  has  introduced  some  “h  sSb 

■esUptory  agencies  ought  to  be  brought 


Dr.  Willard  looked  pained.  “Ah  yes, 
the  Great  Saltpeter  Plot.  Prison  Inmates 
always  like  to  believe  that  the  authorities 
put  saltpeter  in  the  food.  They  do  not 
want  to  admit  that  they  have  simply  lost 
their  sexual  drive." 

He  paused  and  looked  directly  at  the 
President.  “Mr.  President, lam  38 years 
old  and  ln  perfect  health,  but  it  is  fully 
six  months  since  I have—” 

Dr.  Willard  broke  off  and  looked  around 
the  room.  It  was  tastefully  equipped  with 
a billiard  table,  soft  armchairs  and  a 
fireplace.  A sword  which  General  Jack- 
son  had  carried  In  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  lay  ln  a glass  case  beneath  a 
portrait  of  Jackson  as  President. 

The  President  lifted  Jackson's  sword 
from  its  case  and  fingered  it  as  he  spoke 
(CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK — MAYBE)' 


SPUNKY  SEZ 


This  is  the  first  installment— the  only 
one  written  so  far— of  an  untitled  science 
fiction  novel. 

“Spunky”  is  the  pen  name  of  a prom- 
inent figure  on  the  so-caUed  “New  Left" 
who  Is  currently  engaged  in  winding  up 
his  personal  affairs  so  that  he  can  com- 
mlt  himself  to  an  insane  asylum. 


humph... 


continued  from  page  5 

anti-war  anti- Humphrey  signs  ap- 

sffif^UntemPerS°7mad-l'-‘ 

From  the  roof  of  the  hall,  policemen 
carrying  rifles  (ideal  assassins)  zeroed 
in  on  a building  two  blocks awav.  A squad 
car  puik-d  up  at  the  building  which  proved 

some  kind  of  factory.  A janitor  or 
watchman  from  the  factory  had  been 
leaning  out  of  a window,  and  police  had 

sST"!  tak<?n  h,m  f0r  a P°|™lal  as- 
Meanwhile,  the  crowd  of  demonstra 
ided  5We!!Td  and  the  Mlme  Troupe  par- 

■sfusaisr 

squad 2r-°nt°  the  sidewalks.  A dozen 
"m  curbs.  HumKXSrrtiS1  ^ 

s?SH'£”-Ks; 

mmm 


RtGCNTS’  Non 


wayne  collins 


The  Cleaver  battle  at  tir 
gardless  of  the  change  inci  J?65  on- 
on  parole.  Cleaver  ha*  „er  s sUt., 
every  lecture  requested  of°E  ,c 
he  is  arrested  01  - 


sticking  their  noTe  ln ^ 

Last  Tuesday,  over  ? one,  . 
crammed  lnto  Wheeler  u* 

discuss  the  Issue.  After  a rf1  °rluni 
the  meeting  voted  on  five  d? 

the  Regents  rescind  their  de  7 :,f‘ 
the  Academic  Senate  support  ,h: 
of  faculty  to  teach  .,P?r  he 
take-  the  Cleavefco^tn^ 
CPE  (Committee  for  Parity  f yolb 

mental  course;  that  the  Ac  „io7lel0i 
reject  the  Regents-  dect.o,  ? c: ^ 
binding  nor  valid;  that  the-  Adrr  iVi  ?"h' 
not  interfere  with  Cleaver'  TZ? 
any  other  experimental  course-  2 
the,  University  end  its  racism  7 
scribed  ln  the  American  1 ederatlon 
Teachers  report. 

After  that,  the  audience  broke  un  i, 
small  groups  which  electe,]  twodeK 
each  to  a coordinating  committee 
It  was  unclear  whether  the  coonMnui 
committee  was  empowered  lo  t 
whole  show  or  only  to  organize  uJJ 
mass  meeting,  it  looks  Uke  the tori 
has  won  out.  Some  of  the  small  grot 
elected  three  delegates  by  mistake  & 
met  again,  others  did  not.  Whether  t| 
structure  will  be  viable  remains  o 
seen. 

The  battle  was  launched  (ids  Moot 
with  a Sproul  Plaza  Rally  of  camt 
Peace  and  Freedom.  About  j.ooo  n! 
sons  attended.  Speakers  blasted  the  R 
gents  for  banning  Cleaver  I-  cause  of* 
politics.  Mike  Lerner  charged  than 
Regents  banned  Cleaver  because  he  sto 
“for  democratization  of  the  society  a 
the  economy,”  and  the  Regents  sto 
“for  the  corporate  Interests  <A  the  sia 
of  California.” 

Then  a girl  from  CPE  read  off  thell 
of  students  accepted  Into  the  c ,urse.  Ov 
a thousand  had  applied,  but onehut 
dred  fifty  were  admitted.  (Crush  the CF 
bureaucracy,  someone  said  i While  s! 
read,  the  crowd  began  to  drift  away. 

The  last  speaker  was  John  Roemer’li 
troduced  as  being  from  SDS  luhn  far 
ened  to  add  that  he  was  also  born  PL.  1 
challenged  the  system  and  . .1  sod  the  St 
demands — down  with  ROTC  and  lor  tf 
Third  World.  The  audience  was  leaving 
Meanwhile,  the  coordinating  eommil 
tee  is  asking  students  to  wait  for  (he. Aca 
demic  Senate  meeting  on  Thursday,  an 
to  applaud  the  faculty  as  they  go  into  tb 
meeting.  None  of  the  speakers  voiced  an 
trust  In  the  Senate,  or  indicated  whatstu 
dents  should  do  when  the  professors  com 
out. 

That's  where  the  movement  stand: 
now,  but  momentum  is  gaining  tnd thing: 
may  break  next  week. 


way,  but  then  had  to  deal  with  temo 
strator  — Sieve  Kessler  of  the  Palo  Aik 
Resistance  — perched  atop  the  paddj 
wagon.  Kessler  was  .somewha*  r. -luctad 
to  come  down,  but  did  so,  alter  policl 
said  they  weren't  going  to  beat  him. 

Inside  the  hall  Humphrey  w ruotinj 
Spanish  phrases  at  the  predominant!! 
Spanish-speaking  audience.  Nol  to  w 
cauglit  stealing  someone  else  words, 
he  explained  to  the  audience  that  J* 
Alloto  had  just  taught  him  the  "onis 
One  of  them  sounded  like  Very , remos 
Outside  the  hall,  neighborhood  dwellers, 
young  and  old,  helped  themsek’-  to  tbf 
free  beer  from  the  Humphrey  (airi 
(or  Laborers  Union),  which  we.-  =tafK« 
in  Ice-filled  containers  along  the  ".>11 
One  old  man  put  about  a hundred  caul 
in  a sack  and  left.  Tammany  Hall 
Humphrey  left  about  then,  while  > ■ 
girl  from  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascist 
debaleil  with  a young  black  Humphrey 
supporter.  The  argument  was  ir.c  ti  dg 
same  as  the  young  Latin  nationalise 
had  given  me  earlier.  “The  Mission  s 
our  turf.  You  don't  live  her-'. 
radicals  are  making  it  harder  for  ^ 
Humphrey  is  all  we've  got.' 
blacks  and  militant  Latins  — forHurof* 

_rey.  Yes,  well,  what  about  in-1' 

SAN  FRANCISCO  t\I  ; ^ 


T-Shirts  Rolled  to  Our  Armpits 


arthur  johnston 

The  last  thing  I remembered  I was  16. 

We  were  rolling  down  Woodward  Avenue 
in  Detroit  in  a grey-primered  '51  Ford. 
The  chrome  had  been  stripped,  and  a hun- 
dred pound  sandbag  •shackled'’  the  rear 
end  The  Brilleream  on  our  DA  s glistened 
m the  neon  reflection  of  the  Big  BoyDrive- 
Inn  as  contraband  beer  cans  dangled  be- 
tween our  knees.  Our  white  T-shirts  were 
rolled  up  to  our  armpits,  yea,  and  a green 
and  yellow  tassle  hung  from  the  rear  view 
mirror.  The  light  changed:  screaming  rub- 
ber and  crashing  gears.  Janies  Dean  came 
to  life  again  that  night,  as  he  did  on  every 
main  drag  in  America  in  those  days. 


At  eleven  o’clock,  after  the  qualifying 
runs  have  begun,  the  first  official  tragedy 
is  announced:  Somebody  broke  the  record, 
the  national  anthem  record.  There  is  a mo- 
ment of  silence  for  all  those  who  have  gone 
to  that  big  drag  strip  in  the  sky." 

••Let’s  all  thank  God,”  a heartwarming 
•voice  conies  over  the  loudspeaker,  “that 
we're  lucky  enough  to  live  in  a country  that 
can  afford  the  pleasures  we  take  for 
granted.” 

Like  speed. 

And  then  they  come  rolling  out  - nndieval 
knights  on  their  hoary  steeds  at  a jousting 
tournament.  Visors,  helmets,  suits  of  as- 
bestos armor,  and  ostrich  plumes  waving  in 
the  wind.  The  crowd  rises  to  its  feet  in  re- 


Whatever  happened  to  all  those  guys,  any- 
way? 

Well,  we  found  them  the  other  day,  at 
Fremont  Dragstrip;  the  other  half  of  our 
generation.  The  marked-off  quarter  mile 
on  Woodward  Avenue  has  grown  to  a pleth- 
ora of  organizations,  cybernetically  en- 
forced regulations,  legends,  and  a multi- 
billion  dollar  business.  The  grey-primered 
Ford  that  was  pimpled  with  rust  holes  has 
been  transmogrified  into  a naked,  howling 
monster  whose  veins  are  injected  with  con- 
centrated dynamite:  90%  nitro  methane  and 
other  miracle  ingredients  that  spellSPEED. 

It’s  something  like  the  county  fair,  you 
know.  Except  instead  of  pigs  and  prize  pe- 
tunias, you’ve  got  hyper-hemis,  super-slip 
3 disc  clutches,  5 foot  high  trophies,  con- 
cessions ("striping,  scaloping,  painting,  and 
polishing  by  Hendrix.”),  whammy  burgers, 
and  more  prizes. 

Everybody  wins,  it  seems,  except  that 
poor  guy  who  hauled  his  rail  all  the  way 
out  here  from  Chicago,  only  to  have  his 
16  inch  front  wheel  (probably  off  a Yamaha) 
fall  off  at  the  starting  gate.  But  even  he 
must  have  been  given  one  of  those  nifty  STP 
decals  to  stick  on  his  side  window. 

The  crowd  starts  streaming  in.  at  four 
dollars  a head,  around  eight  a.m.  The  peo- 
ple seem  like  the  cast  out  of  a 1958  Gidget 
movie. 


spect:  it’s  Sir  Leland  Kolb  now,  who  also 
carries  the  title  of  - the  world’s  fastest  in- 
surance salesman."  lumbering  out  of  the 
pit  with  a little  help  from  his  friends  in  a 
panel  truck. 

Snort!  Snort!  The  chargers  awaken.  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  disguised  as  a mild  man- 
nered bouffant  blond  in  a bikini,  draws  the1 
name  of  the  lucky  winner  of  a pair  of  brand 
new  Jardine  Headers.  (?)  Suitable,  I sup- 
pose. for  mounting  on  your  wall.  "Drag 
Photog"  records  the  momentous  event  on 
film  for  the  children  of  the  future. 

They  come  on  with  names  like  rock  and 
roll  bands:  The  Gas  House  Gang.  The  North- 
west Invasion.  The  Iron  Lung.  Super  Snake. 
But  the  volume,  unamplified  and  running 
straight  out  of  the  manifold,  would  blow 
Blue  Cheer  oil  the  pier. 

The  niachines  cost  up  to  §10,000  apiece, 
and  bellow  with  the  power  of  1,500  horses. 
Can  you  imagine,  can  you  imagine  what 
1,500  iron  plated  war  horses  would  sound 
like  charging  in  formation  down  a quarter 
mile  strip  of  asphalt  at  220  miles  an  hour’’ 

It  costs  about  §500  a weekend  to  run  a 
fuel  dragster,  and  the  Chrysler  engine  is 
good  for  maybe  two  dozen  trips  down  the 
tube.  The  sport  is  patronized  in  much  the 
same  way  that  nobility  used  to  subsidize 
their  games;  but  the  bourgeois  patrons 


Speed  Merchants,"  and  "Goodies  Speed 
Shop.” 

As  they  approach  the  gate,  an  image  is 
conjured  of  mechanical  mutants  strutting 
around  in  drag  ( Body  by  Mr.  Magnesium, 
paint  by  Sardi,  engine  wizardry  by  Perigrin, 
fire  by  Autolite  . . .”),  parading  their  metal- 
flecked  erections,  throb,  throb  — about  all 
they  can  do  is  jack  off  in  a straight  line.  It 
almost  takes  a pit  crewtoturnthemaround. 

But  when  they  come,  their  chrome  cocks 
lurching  at  the  skv,  the  obscene  howl  rising 
in  a creamy  white  smoke  that  breaks  in 
your  brain  like  a thousand  milligrams  of 
fuel-injected  methedrine,  WATCH  OUT1 
It’s  what  makes  the  body  juices  flow." 
fifteen  year  veteran  Bernie  Mather  ex- 
plains. We  don't  care  if  we  lose  every 
time,  if  we  can  scrape  together  the  monev. 
we'll  be  here.  If  we  win  a buck  here  or 
there,  it  just  helps  to  keep  the  monkey  off 
our  back.” 

The  extensions  of  man.  Chrome-plated 
arms,  rubber  veins,  electric  veins,  skin 
that  shrieks  as  it  rips  into  the  ashpalt. 
Nervous  tension.  Push  it  in  just  a little,  just 
beneath  the  skin.  Suck  in  some  blood,  gas.  . 
and  air.  Ah!  The  Christmas  tree  lights  start 
flashing  their  count -down,  the  crescendo 
rises  like  the  snarling  of  caged  wolves  in 
heat.  Ease  it  in  a little  further,  but  watch 
the  red  light,  not  too  much  now.  plunge, 
it's  coming,  plunge,  now,  oh!  Oil  Christ 
The  whole  world  goes  up  in  a whirlpool 
of  smoke  and  noise,  but  somewhere  the 
•■essence"  of  the  trip  burns  out  its  seven 
second  rush:  the  life  span  of  a AA  fuel 
dragster  in  heat. 

But  the  trip  itself  isn’t  enough,  it  seems. 
You’ve  got  to  destroy  somebody  else  in  the 
process,  wipe  ’em  out,  shut  ’em  down.  Sur- 
vival. Competition  leads  to  better  mouse- 
traps and  slip  disc  clutches,  and  more 
speed  shops,  a bigger  G.N.P.,  and  “a  coun- 
try that  can  afford  the  pleasures  we  take  lor 
granted."  Like  always.  America  seems  to 
miss  the  point,  as  it  cradles  the  afterbirth 
affectionately  in  the  palm  of  its  hands: 

‘And  it’s  Don  Clarr  and  his  little  C drag- 
ster. The  Chicken  Heart,  on  the  pit  side, 
tripping  the  hour  glass  down  to  the  13-20 
with  a 792  point  8 ET!  He's  really  suckea 
Mongoose  McEwen  outa  the  gate  that  time; 
that's  what  I call  real  boss,  boss,  show-biz, 
big-time  drag  racing!  The  Mongoose  shut 
off  a trifle  early;  no  ET,  no  miles  per  hour. 
He's  in  the  world  of  hurt,  but  as  we  say 
in  the  game,  if  you  snooze,  you  lose.” 

Yea,  and  if  vou  flip  your  rail  like  John 
Halstead,  or  blow  your  motor  apart  and 
turn  into  a flaming  tribute  to  good  sports- 
manship. you  lose  too. 

( Would  anyone  who  lias  any  lire  extin- 
guishers please  bring  them  to  the  tower 
at  once?  The  lire  marshal  says  we  can't 
continue  the  show  till  we  get  more  fire 
extinguishers.”  V 
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Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  "MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN". 
An  “ACCREDITED"  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to: 
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An  Introductory  Pilemlna  tv  a ThUty  on  Pnntmakiny 
ARE^ARMOR  PLATED  RHINOCERI  REALLY  NEARSIGHTED? 

tv paiatiny  ( the  only  one  of  itself ) hattys 

Up  a yallery  in  tanyles  of  valaeprke&profib 

that  have'  noPrny  tv  dv 
with  the'  tinylts  epkentered  Up  your  spine 
if  you  diy  it. 

the  yallery  sets fashions  Up  style 

manipulates  tasks  prices 
speculates  Up  the' art  market 
while  cohort  critics  has  He  the  hustle, 

who  buys  thU  palntiny  harpy  iny  in  ayaUtry  ? 

someone  who  yens  tv  y oiler  Us 

who  sets  this  paUitiny  hanyUiy  Up  cp  yallery 

who  cost  pay  the  price. 

a system  an  audience. 

U the  artist free  ? coca-cola 

flashes  on  the  screen for  fath  fa  stunt? 

Gdyouyo  out  tv  the  lobby  <$dbuy  coca ■ cola. 

is  lie free  tv  paitpt  what 

the  system  Gdthe  audience' don't  want  tv  see 

& if  he  ain't  yonna  woriy  on  may  fee's  farm  no  more ' 

these  where  the  fiefs  he  yonna 

— 'f? 


wor. 


A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  PRINTMAKING 

recorded  by  a partisan  artisan 

one  thousand years  ayo  sosneone  cut  a desiyu  into  wovh 

then  inked  theblocly  so  that  he  could press  it  on  c lotto 

<Sf  repeat  the  pattern  overdraw  ayaia. 

not  firt  ( sacred  bullshit  untouchable  Art ) 

but  afp  artifice  for  reprcducUty  his  prototype 

many  many  many  many  many  many  matey 

times. 


about  Moo  ad  popes' became  cheap 
about  1400  a.  ?. prints  appeared  on  paper 
pictures  f saints  for pilyrims  to  buy  as  souvenirs 
crude  Untar  saints  tv  be  colored  Up  by  hand 

like  a child's  coloriay  bovf 


prints  conveyed  mfortnatim  visually 
Pmj  were - more  Plan  a deun  'oticne 
people  learned  of  the  world  beyond  their  world 
from  the  picture  of  the prUpt maker 
before  the  tv  tabloid phertoyrapk. 
what  the printmakp'  saw  & crafted  became 
the  picture  many  people  held  Up  their  heads 
fthinys  they  had  never  seem. 


some  kinds  of  lines  are  easier  to  cut  Up  ivovd 
other  lines  (Premier  Up  copper 
sometimes  the  Unaye  of  the  world  was 
yraverp  tv  suit  the  material  . 


faulty  observation  by  early  artists 
could  establish  visual  nckccntceptimis 
as  the  accepted  Ulusion>  of  reality, 
thus  rhino  cert  had  armor plaits 
until  the  19P1  century. 


the  graphic  artist  excelled  Up  detail 

<$d  refinement  of  line 

oftev  he  confused  the  issue  by  ccmveyiny 

more  details  than 

information/. 


pen  & paper  ^ 

difjb'ent  tools 
two  yuilds  shard  A 
the  picture  m dm 
in  one yuUd 
Hie  block  was  cu  t l 
Up  another. 


the  wood  crafter 
& copied  it  into  tfiti 
bat  it  was  another 
with  its  own  puihtj 


artist  Cf'craftsom 
antay  mutually 

the  artist  fttinj 
deity hted  in  drm 
difficult  tv  renltr 
&the  ditto  f 
with  knife  & 
tovl^  his  tools  & oi 
detail  Grteitare' 

without  concon  f 


popular  art  as  naturally  as  any  art  which  U 

Urn  pensive  enouyk  for  the populace  to  obtain  it 

not  one y rent paitltiny  finr  a pope  or  prince  tv  own 

but  hundreds  of  copie  for  the  hundreds  who  wan  ted  them. 

Until  Pie  toth  century  traveiiny  peddlers  sold  woodcuts 

of  fable  battle  rtiiyious fiyures 

ftepiedens  of  sensational  crimes  lurid 

with  Jory  descriptions  & people 

fvho  couldn't  read  yot  the  picture  anyway. 

Pie  antayonuni  eiw 
the  wovdewtte'  bet& 
& who  mourn*  diet 
history  (bullshit  c\ 

OaH( 

mi 


woodcut*  beyan  the  print  process  but 

& the  desire  for  detail  $rew  _ 

^ tttbii4^  developed  which  were  mere  economical 
tie  craft  moved  Into  new  material  which 
produced  the  detailed  effects  fphe  wool  cut 
Jith  less  time  & effort. 

m each  new  process  was  refined  & wen  reflated 
tilth  still  more'  advanced  technique 
the  edd  form  bexutne  A rt. 

thr  woodcut  became'  art  when  the  tnetabenyraviny 
supplanted  it  the etching  followiny  enyraviny 

turned  tnyras’iny  mto  art  then 

mezzotint  aquatint  wood  enyraviny  Lithcyraphy  pkotoyraphy 
the'  new  form  freeiny  the'  older  form  to  search'  its  own  form 
Yt  became  it  was  no  lender  necessary. 

crew hks  reflected  tastes  & values 

cf  their  audience'  as  the'  middle’ doss 

yew  & learned  to  read  novels  proliferated 

Ulmtrated  with  tnyravinys. 

in  1/12  the  first  wovdenyravinys  appeared 

m a book, ’ with  the ' apoloyeth  bourgeois  lament 

"copper  would  be  mere  beautiful  but  more  expensive.  ” 


rid 

wteriaU 
jmakjny  woodcuts 
artist 


printmakiny  chany  td  as  the  world  changed  events 
were  r for  ted  gd printed  daily 
as  the  19th  century  blossomed  into  mass 
communications  with  the  newspaper, 
but  yrafhic  illustrated  news  could  no  lonyer 
be  the  worly  of  oner  artisan 

deadlines  were  too  short for  time  consuming  craftsmanship 

So  the  bio  cf  was  cut  into  sections 

a different  >nan  on  each  piece 

&>  rejoined  into  a whole' for  the  hurry  up  press  run. 

technique-  had  tv  be  homey  enized 

no  ihdividuwl  embellishing  here. 

form  was  determ  ined  by  theory  anil  atienvf  the  new  economy 
by  the  rush  & efficiency  f capitalist production 
by  new  cons  iderations  with/  which/ 

art  has  yet  to  make  its  peace: 

today)  graphic  artist  pubs  a set 

number  f prints  from  his  blocf  carefully 

numbering  each  print  so  that  the  buyer' 

will  know  how  very  rare' his  purchase1  is 

& then  betakes  his  blocf  his  crystallized  skill 

his  per  & con  options  cut  in  wood 

& he  destroys  it. 

he  takes  a luokyt  6p  mar ky  the  blocf  mutilates 
its  surface  so  ru>  more’ prints  can  be pnnPed 
(Sr*  then  his  numbered  editions  are  valuable 
he  has  created  a scarcity  he  has  destroyed 
his  wovf  himself  in  order  to  increase  its  value. 


mu 


fr'inlqdrowmy 
idium/ 


idem. 

b 

wate  guilds 
05  the  creator 
she  (? complexities 

7v: 


b 


Siffl 


It’ added 
s p icture 
hull  intent. 


hneineclianical  reproduction 
pttd  out  of  the  conflict 
I hen  a war  becomes 
wnoviztthe dates  History ) ? 

icisco 


dimes 


graphics  is  the  medium  of  the.  critic  artists 

(fey  a tivyarth  Vaumier  Kolia  it z 

the  names  f the  techniques  call  for  strony  content 

etchiny  is  w or  fed  with  acid  which  "bites  "the  plait 

woodcuts  art  carved  with  kpivts  Chyouyts. 

social  satire'  & protest  fit  well  with 

woodcuts  wood tnyravinys 

pr  the  work  h a neyativt  process. 

what  is  while  on  the  print  is  cutaway  from 

the  surface'  fth  e wood 

so  hat  is  blacfis  untouched. 

the  raised  uncut  surface  receives  inf  from  the 

roller  & transfers  it  to  the  paper 

the  irnaye  is  the  reverse  f the  picture  on  die  bloc  f 

the  carved  out  sections  ( too  low  tv  catch/ 

the  inf  too  lose  tv  touch  thepaper) 

appear  absent  from  the 

final  picture. 

other  arts  love  subtlety  & nuance’ 

but  the  wood  cut 

(f'etd  f its  medieval  simplicity 

renaissance  flourishes  & bourgeois  pretensions) 

demands  stremy  statements 

creadny  blacfp? white  Imayes 

out  f wood 

with  a knife. 


a print  ('■io  */io  3/zo  %o  Vio  ***/ to ) 
hatiys  may  oiler y 
in  ttinyks  f valutprke&prfit 
& silent  sucker  artists 
5 uccor  the  system, . 

&'  do  yoic  wonder  about  the'  stillness 
in  youe  spine' 
he  a jcdltry  ? 


by  frank  cleclorka 
and  ellen  estrln 


niarjorle  helns 

Encounter  Theater,  a small  group 
*orking  out  of  a Chinatown  church  base- 
* pnt  has  begun  Its  second  season  With 
SLrtolt  Brecht's  wild  and  woolly,  ado- 
£.cent  play,  "Baal.'’  The  hero  is  a vici- 
' fat  lusty  poet-genius,  a god-child  in 
° irch  of  joy.  “Baal"  was  Brecht's 
first  play,  not  epic,  not  didactic,  but 
,n  mediate,  funny,  full  of  extravagant 
poetry  Not  so  difficult  as  Brecht' slater 
works  to  produce.  Yet  Encounter's  pro- 
duction Is  a disaster. 

Encounter’s  big  thing,  as  director 
Mike  McGuire  will  tell  you,  is  breaking 
the  barrier  between  stage  and  audience. 
To  this  end,  they  have  constructed  a 
ramp  of  shredded  green  plastic  gunk, 
fr0in  which  actors  enter  and  exeunt. 
Bui  the  play  never  touches  the  audience, 
partly  tills  may  have  been  the  fault  of 
the  people  there  the  night  I went: 

first  pin-striped  man:  “ Very  interest- 
ing play." 

First  high-heeled  lady:  “Yes,  but  it 
made  me  so  sad.” 

Second  pln-strlped  man;  “Very  In- 
teresting play." 

Second  high-heeled  lady:  “I  didn't  un- 
derstand a word  of  it.” 

But  mostly  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
director,  Winifred  Mann.  Encounter’s 
•Baal"  is  one  series  of  tedious  curtain 
openings  and  closings,  fake  off-cue 
blackouts,  even  faker  off-cue  sound  ef- 
fects, and  too  much  restraint  among  the 
actors.  Some  of  them  speak  their  lines 
splendidly,  even  remembering  to  pause 
after  the  significant  ones,  but  no  one 
really  acts  them.  ‘ 

James  Pelosaarl  is  built  for  the  part 
of  Baal,  but  he  is  too  detestable.  No  one 
can  see  why  beautiful  women,  and  later 
the  graceful  musician  Ekart,  stampede 
to  his  bed.  Baal  tells  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, “You  are  a woman.  You  must 
love  me  for  a time."  But  it  doesn't 
come  off.  Somehow,  he  must  be  more 
attractive,  at  the  same  time  that  he's, 
a monster. 

This  production  is  a mess  because  it 
creates  no  theatrical  experience,  no 
electricity.  There's  no  excuse  for  it, 
since  Brecht  did  not  build  in  the  rigor- 
ous distancing  devices  that  make  his 
later  plays  hard  to  perform.  It  would 
be  good  to  see  a “Baal”  in  which  the 
inspired  language  is  matched  by  in- 
spir'd sets,  lights  and  direction.  Baal 
Is  always  talking  about  sky,  river,  sun. 


trees,  rain.  Why  not  have  sun  and  rain, 

. .on  players  and  audience?  We  should  feel. 

' , th£ .'dhilfpoesS.'of ‘ thfe'  fiver,' .the , heat  of 
Bahl'S'  di-urtkehMSS.'  I would'  say  En- 
counter Is  inhibited. 

The  group  Is  poor,  struggling  and  all 
the  rest.  The  staff  isn't  paid.  The  actors 
hold  other  jobs.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
a stagehand  came  up  to  McGuire. 

"We  spent  $2  on  armbands." 

“Armbands?  When  were  they  used?" 

"Scene  18.  The  bar." 

"Can  they  be  returned?" 

“No." 

“Oh,  all  right."  McGuire  fishes  two 
bills  out  of  his  pocket.  He’s  a good  look- 
ing chap  with  fair  skin  and  a neatly 
trimmed  beard.  He  teaches  at  State  and 
writes  plays,  in  addition  to  directing  En- 
counter. He  was  obviously  dissatisfied 
with  the  performance.  “I  didn’t  direct 
it,"  he  was  quick  to  tell  me. 

Doing  faithful,  imaginative  perform- 
ances of  Brecht,  Beckett,  Strindberg 
(as  Encounter  has  tried  to  do)  is  as 
important  as  doing  street  theater.  Brecht 
should  be  done  not  because  he's  good 
but  because  lie's  relevant.  The  Estab- 
lishment does  Brecht  because  he’s  good, 


“There’s 
no  religion 


Revolution  in 

“Revolution”? 


in  you 


V 


“despite"  his  politics.  Radicals  must  re- 
claim him,  and  embrace  his  politics.  For 
the  more  you  see  Brecht,  the  less  didac- 
to- Marxist  he  becomes,  the  more  an- 
archist, even  in  his  later  works.  Even 
though  Brecht  wanted  to.  (and  should,  if 
performed  well)  instruct  people,  his 
spirit  is  not  didactic,  but  wild,  sensuous, 
and  theatrical.  That  spirit  can  be  seen 
very  well  in  the  early  “Baal,"  which  is 
an  anarchist  play,  about  a poet’s  (Un- 
successful) struggle  for  freedom  and  joy, 
the  good  life,  religion.  (“There's  no  re- 
ligion in  you,"  Baal  tells  a critic.  Mean- 
ing there’s  no  spirit,  no  balls,  ^yoq're 
dry,  dead,  alienated,  dehumanized,  pul- 
verized and  castrated.'  Much  like  what 
"IVE’RE  telling  THEM.) 


francis  moss 

I admit  it,  I went  to  see  Jack  O’Con- 
nell's “Revolution"  the  other  night  fully- 
expecting  to  see  another  Hollywood  style 
hippie  shuck  along  the  lines  of  the  Feter 
Fonda  epics.  And  I was  really  surprised 
when  the  film  turned  out  to  be  an  almost 
completely  honest  portrayal  of  the  Hippie 
revolution,  with  none  of  that  titlllatlon- 
followed  - by  - really  - heavy  - moralizing 
that’s  common  to  your  typical  phony- 
hip  exploitation  flick. 

Reading  the  ads,  however,  provided  a 
quick  lesson  in  how  to  exploit  a non- 
exploitation film.  The  SF  papers  limited 
themselves  to  recommending  the  film 
“for  mature  adults  only,”  perhaps  fear- 
ing that  the  teenies  would  pick  up  point- 
ers on  how  to  ball,  or  how  to  revolt. 
But  ads  in  Texas,  for  example,  really 
laid  it  on  for  the  pervert  generation: 
“EXPOSED!  The  wierd  rites  of  the 
hippies.  GASP  at  the  mad  sex  orgies 
that  defy  description!  SHOCK  at  the 
dangerous  unknown  drugs  that  destroy 
them!  LAUGH  (after  all  those  gasps 
and  shocks,  we  need  a few  laughs)  at 
their  dirt,  actions,  and  freakish  clothes! 

. . . Plus  Sexy  Second  Feature." 

The  film,  of  course,  contained  a few 
harsh  words  from  some  doctor  IntheUC 
Medical  Center,  and  from  our  own  Chief 
Cahill,  but  thev  were  a distinct  minority; 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  love  and  joy 
and  community  which  evolved  in  the 
Halght-Ashbury  last  summer. 

O'Connell  used  exclusively  local  tal- 
ent, a technique  sure  to  endear  him  in 
the  hearts  of  our  folk;  The  Dead,  Quick- 
silver, Country  Joe,  Steve  Miller,  and 
Mother  Earth  for  the  music.  The  Head- 
lights for  the  light  show,  and  lots  of 
“psychedelic"  footage  from  local  film 
makers. 

More  surprises!  They  actually  dealt 
almost  legitimately  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  community  — hard  drugs, 
jobs,  health  — with  just  a little  heavy 
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“The  1968  Socialist  Scholars  Conference  might  have  been  a 
total  flop  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  Belgian  Marxist 
economist,  Ernest  Mandel  . . .”  Carl  Davidson  in  the  Sept. 
14  Guardian. 

Hear  Ernest  Mandel  on 

"Dynamics  of  World  Revolution  Today " 

Friday,  Oct.  4,  8:00  p.m.,  at  11  Wheeler,  U.  C.  Campus,  Berk. 

Donation:  (1.00 

ilandel'ii  talk  opens  a weekend  Conference  on  Revoutlonary  Socialist 
Politics  sponsored  by  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 
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hand  In  the  acid  department;  a con- 
cerned-looking researcher  In  a white 
coat,  surrounded  by  test  tubes,  saying, 
“All,  er,  yes,  the  incidence  of  chromo- 
some breakage  in  LSD  users  Is  28  times 
higher  than  In  non-users,"  followed  by 
a quick  cut  to  the  spokesman  for  the 
Opposition,  a bearded  cat  explaining  to 
Today  Malone  (nee  Louise  Malone,  the 
narrator  of  the  film)  why  the  positive 
and  negative  flows  In  the  universe  would 
not  allow  bad  things  for  acid  users;  a 
testimonial  not  calculated  to  convince 
anyone. 

But  the  Good  Guys  had  ail  the  best 
lines,  from  the  anonymous  person  talk- 
ing about  the  growing  economic  strength 
in  the  hip  community,  saying  that  “we’ re 
moving  up  into  the  Establishment,  and 
it’s  a question  of  whether  we’re  going 
to  turn  them  on,  or  they're  going  to  turn 
us  off;"  to  a long  monologue  by  Lou 
Gottlieb  at  Morningstar  on  the  virtues 
of  free  land  and  leisure;  to  Ron  Davis' 
explanation  of  the  function  of  radical 
theatre:  “We  are  trying,  in  our  humble 
way,  to  destroy  the  United  States." 

For  all  the  really  trlppy  color  effects 
and  nice  photography,  though,  viewing 
the  film  was  like  looking  at  your  grand- 
mother’s photo  album;  knowledge  cast  a 
brown,  faded  daguerrotype  pall  over  It, 
something  from  a past  quickly  becoming 
so  alien  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 
The  Establishment  has  pretty  nearly 
succeeded  in  turning  us  off;  Morningstar 
and  the  Haight  have  been  crushed  by 
hoodlums  and  cops,  boarded  windows  like 
eyes  closed  In  death.  It's  best  to  see  the 
film  stoned;  then  you  can  almost  believe 
that  there’s  still  a community,  and  that 
so  much  of  the  love  and  hope  that  the 
people  in  the  film  speak  of  has  not  turned 
to  ashes  and  dried  blood  blown  up  from 
the  streets  of  Berkeley  and  Chicago. 


FILM  MASTERPIECES 

PATHER  PANCHALI 

Directed  and  written  by  Satya/it 
Ray:  music  composed  and  player? 
by  Ravi  Shankar 
Frl,  Sat,  Sun  - October  4.  5,  6 
Complete  Shows  7:30  & 9:30pm 

Armenian  Hall  - 1563  Page  St., 
S.  F.  (near  Ashbury) 

Adm.  §1.25  Info.  552-1266 

* * * 

NEXT  WEEK:  APARAJITO 


She  (Committee. 

THE  ALL  NEW  IMPROVISED  SATIRICAL  REVUE 


622  Broadway.  292  0807. 

Regular  Show  9.00  P.M 
Improvised  Show  11.00  P.M. 

Nightly  Eieopl  Mon.  Sal.  8:30,  10:30. 12:30. 
Minors  Welcome.  Sludenl  Discount. 


4> 


NOW! 


n John  Stewart 
* Buffy  Ford 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

DINNER  SHOW  RESERVATIONS  NOW  397-0929 


VALET  PARKING 


UN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


599  JACKSON  ST.  S.F. 


Committee  Slicntrc  Weotnmaut 

Famous  as  a luncheon  and  gathering  place  In  North  Beach 
ANNOUNCES  IT  IS  OPEN  FOR  DINNER  THURSDAYS  THRU  MONDAY 
EVENINGS  FROM  6PM  (Closed  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings) 

Relaxed  atmosphere— inexpensive  continental  cuisine— specializing  In 
"Mother’s  Magic  Mushrooms”. 

FEATURING  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AND  BOSSA  NOVA  MUSIC  OF  THE 
DE  SILVA  & RONDON  UBIQUITY  TRIO  9PM— 2AM. 


No  Cover— No  Minimum 
Cocktail  Bar  Open  5pm-2am 
Complete  Dinners  $1.85  to  §3.50 


THE  COMMITTEE  THEATRE 
836  Montgomery 


One  Free  Dinner  with  a purchase  of  a second  dinner  for  bearer  of  this  ad. 
(Offer  not  valid  after  November  31,  1968.) 
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EAT 


ENJOY 


grandma  shulman 

Like  Bernal  Heights,  Noe  Valley  IS  be- 
coming a retirement  community  for  our 
own  senior  citizens.  When  you' ve  got  a 
couple  ol  kids  and  the  welfare  checks  are 
coming  In  regular,  or  you’re  getting 
pretty  steady  programming  gigs,  and 
you'  ve  come  to  that  mellow  time  of  life 
when  you  want  several  rooms  and  a 
Junk-filled  yard. . . 

Those  are  the  kind  of  folks  moving 
Into  Noe  Valley,  but  the  food  stores 
haven’t  caught  up  yet. 

I was  guided  around  Nos  Valley  by 
Andree  McGIffln  who,  since  she  is 
French,  was  able  to  Introduce  me  to 
the  tenderest  rabbits  In  the  city. 

CAKES,  CANDY,  COOK1ES&  ICECREAM 

Over  the  objection  of  conscientious 
parents,  I’ll  start  with  dessert  first.  The 
only  real  find  in  Noe  Valley  Is  Bud's,  at 
24tli  and  Castro,  which  lias  the  greatest 
ice  cream  in  the  city.  Their  vanilla  Is 
richer  than  anyone's  and  that  includes 
Swenson's  or  Baskin  Robbins  or  even 
Kirby's.  Cones  are  15?,  3?  extra  for 
sugar  cones.  It’s  open  from  12  noon  to 
10  pm.  Proprietor  apt  to  be  surly. 

Best  baker  In  the  area  Is  Plates,  4073 
24th,  with  fine  pies  at  90?  and  lovely 
latticed  apricot  torte  at  $1.25.  And  se- 
cond best  Is  Star  Bakery,  on  the  corner 
of  Church  and  29th,  whose  specialty  is 
Irish  soda  bread,  60?  for  a pound-plus 
loaf,  and  pleasant  whole  wheat  and  raisin 
rolls  for  a nickel. 

If  you’re  In  the  18th  and  Castro  block 
catching  the  bus  and  you've  got  to  buy 
some  bread  or  cake,  DON’T  take  the  easy 
way  out  and  run  Into  Georgina's.  Coup 
a block  to  the  Golden  Brown  Bakery, 

516  Castro.  Perhaps  it's  not  the  greatest 
pastry  In  the  world,  but  at  least  it's 
cheaper  and  friendlier. 

I can't  recommend  the  ice  cream  or 
candy,  since  new  management  is  changing 
things  over  at  the  moment,  but  go  look  at 
the  counter  with  its  fantastic  tiles  at 
Palace  of  Sweets,  on  24th  and  Douglas. 

(Go  quickly,  though  — remodeling  Is  im- 
minent.) 


DAIRY 

The  Sun  Valley  Dairy  at  1601  Church 
has  standard  prices  for  milk  and  cream 
(though  buttermilk  is  39?  a half  gallon), 
but  It's  all  fresher.  They  also  have  un- 
homogenlzed  milk  with  the  cream  on  top 
for  Jack  Sprat  couples.  Don't  buy  their 
pies  or  ravioli. 

Close  by,  though  actually  in  the  Mis- 
sion, are  two  super  stores.  The  New 
Mission  Market  (2584  Mission) is  a large 
hall  of  separate  concessions.  The  meat 
counter  Is  first  rate  at  prices  not  cheap 
but  not  expensive.  The  butcher  will  be 
happy  to  give  you  special  cuts.  (1  found 
him  unusually  open  when  I said  that  I was 
doing  a write-up  for  an  "underground- 
newspaper.  “My  brother  in  law  is  big  in 
the  underground,”  he  said.  And  who  was 
the  butcher's  brother  In  law?  None  other 
than  Bob  Nelson,  the  Watermelon  film- 
maker.) 

Well,  anyway,  next  to  the  meat  counter 
is  the  really  first  rate  rabbit  and  poultry 
concession.  Everything  except  the  geese 
Is  fresh,  not  frozen.  Stewing  rabbits  are 
49?  a pound,  and  frying  rabbits  89?  a 
pound.  For  fresh  duck  you  have  to  order 
a couple  of  days  in  advance  and  they’re 
69?  a pound. 

Then  there's  OHS  (2601  Mission).  It’s 
unbelievable.  Sacks  and  sacks  of  grains 
and  beans  and  flours,  and  over  a hundred 
types  of  tea.  What  I like  about  OHS  is  that 
it's  non-ldeological.  Macrobiotics  can 
get  ten  pounds  of  brown  rice  for  $1  65 
but  you  can  also  get  Uncle  Ben's  pre- 
cooked  rice,  in  all  its  convenient,  ele- 
gant impurity  at  five  pounds  for  $1  10 
There’s  whole  wheat  llour  (ten  pounds 
an‘J  tl>e  self- rising  refined 
stuff  that  would  make  health  people  retch. 
The  proprietor  says  that  macrobiotics 
have  not  made  up  much  of  his  business 
for  with  Cecl  flour,  tortilla  flour,  Urad 
flour,  etc  he  serves  every  ethnic  group 
in  the  city.  Everything  is  cheap  and  no- 
thing is  treated  as  a delicacy-  from  ses- 
ame seed  to  birdseed,  It’s  all  a good  buy 
There  s also  dog  chow,  MSG,  honey 
camomile  tea  and  sugars. 


DELICATESSEN 

On  Saturday  mornings  Germans  from 
a 1 over  the  city  come  to  buy  wurst  and 
Strudels  at  Hans  Speckmann's,  1550 
Church,  at  Duncan.  It  smells  German, 

ILnl  ef,  G,erman>  ‘here's  even  a Beer 
HaU  in  the  back  The  wurst  Is  expensive 

r«\  .k.S0  Vfy  llRh  cons«dering  it's  the 
is  98?  -S,  K.nack'vurst  P»rlic  wurst 
is  98?  a pound.  Llverwurstandthuringer, 
59?  a half  pound.  There  are  just  dozens 
and  dozens  of  them.  Also  German  maga- 

sskssr*'  ***&• 

The  Jones  meat  market  at  1305  Castro 
"°  ^commended  for  its  meat.  But 

iound.  6 Sh  SaU6r  kraU‘  at  29?  a 


1 11  be  writing  about  OHS  again  when  I 
do  a summary  on  quantity  shopping  for 
Communes,  but  everything  at  OHS  is  sold 
by  the  pound  or  ounce,  as  the  case  may 
be  as  well  as  by  the  100  pound  sack 
There  are  a number  of  things  that  are 
packaged  as  special  brand  items  like 
bulgar  wheat,  which  is  called  ala,  at  39? 
a Pound,  and  actually  the  same  thing 

for  450awhW<;h  SeHS  herc'  at  2 Pounds 
for  4 j?)  \S  heat  germ  is  2 pounds  for  55? 

and^you  know  what  that  costs  in  the  fancy 

In  N««eJhf,re  is  no  produce  ‘o  speak  of 
n Noe  Valley,  the  best  bet  is  to  go  to 
the  Farmer's  Market,  which  isn’ttoofar 

dn  d) . 

The  super  shopper  is  looking  for  leads 

aPSemST  ‘ips  and  suggestions  as  well 
as  fan  mail.  Grandma  Shulman,  Express 
Times,  15  Lafayette  St.,  SF. 


6110  TEIEGMPH  655-3913 
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EATING  OUT 

LITTLE  JOE’S 


Duncan  Pumpkin 

North  Beach  restaurants  once  served 
good  food  for  little  money.  So  naive  and 
hungry  souls  assault  the  neighborhood 
every  weekend  to  find  that  elusive  spot 
where  dinner  for  two,  including  wine,  can 
be  had  for  less  than  five  dollars.  Forget 
it.  Inflation  and  the  tourist  trade  have 
done  them  in.  The  five  dollar  dinner  for 
two  is  a culinary  relic  in  most  North 
Beach  restaurants. 

Not  all,  fortunately.  Little  Joe's  Lunch 
at  325  Columbus  Avenue  still  serves 
interesting,  inexpensive  food.  Whoever 
decorated  the  place  made  liberal  use 
of  linoleum,  but  it's  clean,  and  you’re 
spared  that  red  checkered  tablecloth, 
candle  in  a Chianti  bottle  routifie.  Y’ou 
sit  at  the  counter,  so  I wouldn't  suggest 
it  for  intimate  eating  and  talking  scenes. 
But  it's  perfect  if  you  like  to  read  while 
you  eat.  And  the  view  from  the  counter 
is  excellent.  You  get  good  Insight  into 
what's  cooking  in  the  big  aluminum  pots, 
and  you  can  watch  the  clief  pop  the  Chicken 
Cacciatori  into  the  oven. 

The  menu  on  the  wall  includes  Italian 
delicacies  such  as  Osso  Bucco  (veal 
shanks),  Boiled  Be^ef,  Tripe,  Sausage  and 
Vegetables,  and  Hamburger  Steak. 
They’  re  all  excellent.  Spaghetti  and  Ravi- 


°H  are  avaflabi;,  or  course’'  ' 

The  dinners  include- 
Beach  bread  and  buSea"Us'V  Nor,,, 
and  your  choice  of  spaghetti  °f'vat'}r- 
a green  vegetable.  Prices  , L Vl°11-  or 
$1.50,  plus  or  minus  fifteen  fr  ar°und 
there's  a daily  special  for  V y”  5,  ard 
tumbler  of  their  house  winV 
costs  thirty  cents.  ' red  ophite, 

You  can  have  ice  cream 
apple  for  dessert,  but  I surest  l ***** 
your  dinner  with  Peaches  in  w-°U  Cnd 
forty  cents.  They'll  top  that  wit,?*  for 
of  ice  cream  for  an  extra  dime  C0<,p 

If  you’re  not  up  to  a fun  , i , . 
a bowl  of  Little  Joe's  own  n in  'ry 
with  a few  slices  of  bread  and  ? r°ne 
of  that  good  red  wine  That  1 5'ass 
you  up  for  about  a dollar  hould  ,lx 


VEnnn 


' the  little  red  book  store " 
books,  posters,  maj-azines 
records  of  today’s  China 

2 506 A Haste  . off  Telecom 


CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 


Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


Fete  Seeger 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  11  _ 8:30  p.m. 
BERKELEY  COMMUNITY  THEA- 
TER Proceeds  to  People's  World 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12  - 8:30 
P.m.  MEMORIAL  HALL,  I AN- 
FORD  UNIV.  Proceeds  to  KPFA 


Adm:  $2.75,  $3.25  and  $3,75.  Ber- 
keley tickets  on  sale  at  Downtown 
Center  B.O  , 325  Mason  St.,  : F. 
(PR  5-2021);  Sherman/Clay  B 0 , 
2135  Broadway,  Oakland  (HI  4-85751 
and  Record  City,  2340  Telegraph, 
Berkeley  (TH  1-4652).  Stanford  tick- 
ets on  sale  at  Tresidder  BO,  Stan- 
ford Campus  (321-2300);  Palo  Alto 
BO,  11  Town  & Country  Village, 
P.A.  (328-1723)  and  Downtown  '.en- 
ter B.O  , 325  Mason  St.,S  I-  IT-  aae 
enclose  stamped  self-addressed  en- 
velope with  mall  orders. 


(©XT-t^  # 

! *eKKBL-EY  ASTKOIOCtY  guild.*. 

Lt-vcde*-  tks-  o-T  5tdG^-6c'fv^£.kodiA 

hrucously  ^w^sKi|l5wrt.5a^ 
I del  1 mod  i cm 

v r °i  vvadal  WoroscojQ^-Pe) 

|Yoa^laart^  jor  £5/7  or 

C^prm<jy  - ^ please  contact 


dealing 

, , IN  THE  WALL  has  the  best  cata- 
H°  nnt  and  we  are  including  it  free  with 
,0fjy  order  of  7 strobe  candles  for  $1. 
n/alers'  inquiries  are  invited.  Hole  in 
.VwaH  0051  Lankershlm  Blvd.,  No. 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91606.  Phone 980-4926 

m srK  CAT,  half  Siamese,  9 mos. , male, 
free.  Call  Michele,  931-4279. 

underground  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR/ 
STUDENT  wants  full  time  radical  work 
,or  subsistence  pay  January  thru  aprtl 
Mike  Abraliams,  c/o  MegaMiddle- 
llyth,  p.O.  box  168,  Beloit,  Wls.  53511. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM  - carpen- 
try painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
inu'  & liauling,  creative  maintenance  & 
general  invention,  527-4687 

HIPPIE  LOVE  & PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants direct  from  Haight- Ashbury  Dist., 
SF  free  list,  The  Great  Peace  Bag,  Box 
2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handwovens  i san- 
dals One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  its  kind. 
No  telephone.  Hours:  1-5  pm,  Tues-Sun, 
900  North  Point  St.,  SF 

FOR  MORE  RELAXING  try  a great  mas- 
sage, call  EX  2-7338  for  appt.  Sara 

RADICAL  GRAD  STUDENT  wants  to 
share  flat  or  house  with  others.  Rent 
to  $50.  Ken,  647-8771 

IN  RED  WHITE  AND  BLUE,  How- re  ya' 
hem  roids,  Huble?  Bumperstlcker,  50?. 
4-H  Co.,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  SF 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune-ups  & repairs. 
Also,  will  teach  same  — hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  843-7246 


ASTROLOGICAL  CHARTS.  Yossarian. 
931-7613 

WEIMARANER  PUPPIES  - AKC  - rea- 
sonable. 549-1617 

SOUNDS  UNLIMITED  has  underground 
records  for  sale  cheap,  now  at  two  loca- 
tions: 79  OCEAN  AVE.,  SF  (586-3837), 
503  MAGNOLIA,  Larkspur  (924-3286). 
Ask  for  Larry  or  Richard  Robinson. 


c.o-p  s. 


(shown  9pm) 


155  Dwinelle  UC  Campus 

Thursday  Oct.  3 

Jean  Luc  Godard's  masterpiece 
BREATHLESS(shows  7:30,  9:43) 
with  Jean  Seberg,  Jean  Paul  Belmondo 
— plus — grand  prize  winner 
Venice  Film  Festival 
A VISIT  TO  PICASSO 
—plus — BETTY  BOOP 
HISTORICAL  MARKER  (shown  9:22) 

featuring  early  Black  Power  scenes 
as  Bimbo  the  clown  is  chased  across 
Cannibus  Isle  by  giant  cannibal  head 
transforming  into  Louis  Armstrong, 
circa  1933,  singing  "I’ll  Be  Glad  When 
You're  Dead  You  Rascal  You.” 

—plus  — George  Kuchar's 
KNOCKTURNE 
“A  fantastical  Kuchar  film — ’ 

James  Stoller,  Village  Voice 
admission  $1.25 


YOGHOUKT  CREPES 

beat  one  egg  wed ■ that  nuje  th  4 cup  of  ’ 'flour  o-  about  % 
cup rnM  atiernatelg  ■ add  out  trtiefpood  <fl  sugar  o- 
some  grated  (mwaruid-pUis  one  tabispoon  of cognac- 
Gghtig  grease  a flat  ■ hcavg  pm>  o-  heat  until  guiic  dot- 
Spoon  ui  a smart  amount  oj  fatter*  tiling  trie  pan  to 
p read  it  tluktg-  turn  zoned  bubb&s  appear > coo f for \a 
moment  i onatr  ■ remove  e-  fatter  immedhatxtg • sprinkle 


with  sugar  put  yoglwurt  in  the  centre  ■ e- roil  up  < okj 
Spread  zuilii  raJperrg  fern  tr  top  with  confcdwms ^ ^ 

•/ 


- rcjr-r 


FREE  CONTINUOUS 
CONTINUED 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Library,  draft  coun- 
sel, Four-o-nine  Hse.,  Ecumenical  min- 
ister in  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
daily  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703 
Grove,  Bkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 
HELP:  Free  info  on  housing,  crash  pads, 
free  services,  spons  Haight  Defense 
group,  Haight  & Clayton,  5-10  pm 
BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon-Sat, 
1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8786 
COMMITTEE:  Actors'  Workshop,  Fn, 
Sat,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee  Theater,  622 
Broadway,  SF,  392-0807. 


NOH 
directions 

press 


One  side  814  x 11  black  on  white  1000  copies 
only  $9.50.  T wo  sides  $15.  5000  copies  one 
side  S27.50.  12-page  booklet  with  cover 
collated  and  stapled.  $60.  F or  lull  resume 
ol  our  rates  and  services,  call 

526-9801 
Of  549-2456  or  845-4208 
John  Oliver  Simon,  Richard  Krech.  PRINTERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


c Ra  f t s m en*{fsea  mst  Kess  es?j 

tev-i-sensernaya; 

**»**&#•+*& 
Y Hie,  wiveftstTij-  BeRgeLO-j-ii Foi-Tues.  tkroSaT. 

f r i : i . i ^ 

L REPElVrORY  CIM  MA  / 

CINEMA  I CINEMA  II 

m/oH  net  9 n> 4- u ~ a.  n o ^ 


berkeley 


wed  oct  2 
michael  redgrave  in 

h.g.  wells'  DEAD  0F  NIGHT 
THE  MAN  WHO  COULD 
WORK  MIRACLES 
thurs-sun  oct  3-6 
w.c. fields  in 

POPPY 

& 

TILLIE  & GUS 


oct  7 

2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


wed-thurs  oct  2-3 
fritz  lang's  . . 

drever  s 

(6:30,  9:05)  VAMPYR 

, , fri-sun  oct  4-6 

h.g.  wells' 

THINGS  TO  COME 

tod  brownings  (6:30,  9:15) 

FREAKS 


C inevolution  2 
experimental  films 

848-8650 
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Samburg... 


Gitlin... 


continued  from  page  3 
There's  more  contracts.” 

Professor  Galanter  took  the  micro- 
phone. He  described  his  experiments. 
(They  were  fascinating.)  Like  Dr. 
Strangelove,  he  captivated  his  audience 
for  half  an  hour.  He  had  a sense  of  humor. 
We  tried  to  get  the  microphone  back. 

Dean  Hovde  called  for  a vote.  “Who 
wants  Professor  Galanter  to  continue?* 
Almost  every  hand  In  the  audience  went 
up,  Including  some  of  ours  (he  was  funny, 
or  bizarre  enough  to  help  our  side). 
We'  re  losing. 

Barbara  Riley,  an  attractive  student 
leader,  reached  for  the  microphone. 
Slowly,  with  an  accent:  "Tm  not  a scien- 
tist or  a professor.  Tm  from  West  Ber- 
lin. I have  seen  this  before."  Total  silence 
In  the  auditorium.  “After  the  Second 
World  War  we  asked  our  professors  — 
what  had  they  done.  They  answered  like 
this  man.  They  described  their  experi- 
ments. When  we  asked  the  man  who  de- 
signed the  gas  ovens,  what  had  he  done, 
he  answered  like  this  man.  He  described 
Ills  interesting  experiments.  You  must 
not  let  him  take  you  in.  You,  students, - 
you  must  not  let  this  continue,  if  you 
do..."  A very  long  pause.  Her  closing 
rush;  “You  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
men  dropping  napalm  all  over  the  world." 

The  audience  rose,  releasing  their 
guilt  In  applause. 

We  handed  the  mike  to  another  pro- 
fessor. “But  you  know,"  he  said,  “If 
our  scientists  weren't  developing  wea- 
pons In  the  Second  World  War. . ."  Smells 
of  Nagasaki...  "Both  sides  must  stop." 

Dean  Hovde  declared  that  as  moderator 
he  was  adjourning  the  meeting  at  mid- 
night. He  was  threatening  a test  of 
strength. 

It  was  about  11.  Paul  Rockwell  of  the 
SDS  Labor  Committee  had  the  micro- 
phone. With  long  blond  lialr  and  a faded 
blue  work  shirt  he  slammed  the  audience. 
“We’re  rude  and  Impolite.  But  the  dig- 
nified gentlemen  on  the  panel  are  rude 
to  the  tenants  they  throw  Into  the  streets. 
They're  Impolite  to  the  peasants  they 
napalm  In  Vietnam.  We  talk  too  loud. 
These  gentlemen  don' l have  to  talk.  Their 
Institutions  are  killing.  These  men  are 
disciplining  us.  These  men  are  prosecu- 
ting 1,100  of  us  In  court.  The  criminals 
sit  In  the  seats  of  authority,  comrades." 

Hisses  In  the  audience.  “I'm  no  com- 
rade." 

Rockwell  continues;  he  doesn’twoothe 
audience.  He  organizes  them.  “The Bible 
says  an  eye  for  an  eye.  Napalm  for  na- 
palm, can  you  dig  It?  We  say  the  judges 
must  be  judged.* 

“Big  it?  We'll  answer  all  charges  at 
an  open  hearing.  Let  the  trustees  show 
up  and  answer  our  charges.  The  people 
will  decide  who  the  criminal  is.  The 
people  will  administer  the  justice,  com- 
rades." 

This  time,  no  one  blinks  at  the  word. 
“Tomorrow  at  7 we're  holding  a city- 
wide  meeting  to  plan  our  political  de- 
fense, can  you  dig  it?" 

During  Rockwell’s  speech,  I was 
watching  one  freshman;  short  black  lialr, 
gray  T-shirt  — a Jock.  In  the  beginning 
he  slouched  contemptuously  in  his  seat. ' 

As  Rockwell’s  militancy  increased,  he 
leaned  forward  until  he  was  at  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  his 
eyes  wide.  The  speech  ended.  Applause 
began,  The  jock  fought  an  unconscious 
battle  with  his  past.  His  hands  moved 
hesitantly,  wavered,  began  clapping. 

"It's  over.  Let's  go."  We  marched 
out  of  the  auditorium,  pulling  four- 
fifths  of  the  audience  with  us. 

Professor  Leventhal  remained  on  the 
panel,  saying,  “Now  I think  I can  resume 
where  I left  off  a few  hours  ago  " Busi- 
ness as  usual.  Pretend  nothing’s  going  on. 

Outside,  Rockwell  was  recruiting 
freshmen  to  distribute  leaflets  for  to- 
morrow night's  political  defense  meet- 
ing. 

We  could  take  a building.  We'  re  organi- 
zing for  more. 


Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 


845-3941 


continued  from  page  3 
•MAY  BE":  the  circumlocution  of  a man 
too  long  a diplomat  discomfited  by  truth, 
preferring  euphemism  not  from  strength 
but  from  weakness,  as  If  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  revolutionaries  would 
be  to  surrender.  “That  number  is  de- 
creasing day  by  day."  Students  would  have 
to  obey  the  rules. 

“Horseshlt!"  snorted  one  of  the  radi- 
cals. A few  sympathetic  cackles  sput- 
tered through  the  audience  like  a chain 
of  firecrackers.  Shifting  in  the  seats. 

Cordier  went  on  to  tick  off  "the  many 
breakthroughs  in  knowledge"  achieved 
at  Columbia,  bemoaning  the  fact  that  the 
positive  news  never  got  into  the  mass 
media.  ‘Somehow  we  wish  we  were  back 
on  page  73.  But  these  are  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live."  He  neglected  to 
mention  Columbia’s  sponsorship  of  the 
magical  cigarette  filter  (and  whatever 
DID  happen  to  that?),  but  more  stunning 
was  his  tone,  the  tone  of  Mayor  Daley 
grumbling,  “We  have  a great  city,  only 
the  press  picks  out  the  negative  things." 

The  catechism  resumed.  Walsh: 
“Would  it  be  fair  to  say  you  have  a good 
set  of  good  interim  rules  to  deal  with  the, 
er,  unfortunate  events?"  Naming  the 
events  would  be  dignifying  them. 

Cordier:  "Yes.” 

"Were  they  developed  with  faculty  and 
students?" 

“Yes,  they  were.” 

"And  then  was  this  entire  matter  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty?" 

■That's  correct.”  The  Imagination  of 
a bush-league  prosecuting  attorney. 

"And  what  is  your  feeling  about  am- 
nesty?" 

“The  faculty  Is  opposed  to  amnesty," 
Cordier  purred.  “I’m  opposed  to  am- 
nesty." (Hisses  in  the  crowd — from 
behind,  not  from  the  radicals’  section.) 
"The  students  are  opposed  to  amnesty 
too."  But  Cordier  said  he  has  asked 
"maximum  leniency"  from  the  courts  In 
about  380  cases,  leaving  “only  125  or 
150  other  cases.”  And  exercising  his 
right  of  executive  clemency,  he  had  un- 
suspended 42  cases  of  single  trespass, 
leaving  "about  20  or  30  cases  remain- 
ing which  are  not  covered  by  either  of 
these  two  steps"  - he  meant  the  hard- 
core agitators,  the  unnameable  of  un- 
nameables. 

Walsh  said  something  else  about  last 
spring's  movement,  calling  It  “this  sort 
of  an  affair.”  The  words  stuck  In  his 
throat. 

Cordier  concluded  with  a quote  from 
the  Ford  Foundation's  review  of  Colum- 
bia's expansion  plans:  “We  find  these 
plans  both  sound  and  bold." 

Good  Grayson  Kirk  came  on,  his  left 
hand  twitching.  A close-up  shot  would 
have  missed  the  hand,  a Hubert  Humph- 
rey would  have  learned  to  control  It, 
but  the  Columbians  are  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  appearing  in  public,  unused  to 
even  the  show  of  accountability.  Kirk 
crescendoed  about  the  "tremendous  ex- 
plosion in  the  field  of  human  knowledge" 
in  which  Columbia  would  share.  Walsh 
pinned  him  down-.  ‘Does  our  University 
have  a program  that  will  enable  us  to 
learn  more  about  earthquakes  like  the 
one  in  Iran  which  cost  2000  lives?”  Why 
yes,  now  that  you  mention  it.  Expansion 
would  also  emphasize  training  in  *the 
public  service,  broadly  conceived"  — 
the  university,  government,  business: 
the  coalition  of  managers.  Scientific 
knowledge  and  social  control,  the  twin 
objectives,  equated. 

Trustee  Buttenwieser  was  next,  thank- 
ing Kirk  for  his  “very  gratifying  report  " 
Fiddling  with  his  hands,  choosinj  Ids 
words  like  a housewife  buying  fruit 
holding  back  the  words  he  would  rather  - 
have  spoken  (like  LBJ  throttling  cuss 
words  in  his  throat  during  a speech), 
Buttenwieser  said  $10  million  had  been 
granted  Columbia  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
ion  Ford  saw  “with  its  usual  wisdom" 
that  Columbia  was  well  suited  to  “ameli- 
orate urban  deterioration  and  correct 
the  problems  of  minorities."  Pav  the 
landlord  to  study  tenants. 

Cordier  re-appeared,  a featureless 
man,  or  rather  a smoothed-out  De Gaulle 
unweathered  by  living,  with  all  the  fatu- 
ousness and  more  of  the  mock-grandeur 
i he  university  was  functioning  -calmh  - 
smooth!)  -efficiently-  since  the  Ix-ginning 


The  San  Francisco  EARTHQUAKE 


of  the  semester,  despite  ■‘two-minor. inci-. 
dents."  Rome  still  stands,  the  barbarians 
have  not  yet  stormed 'the  gate.  “During 
the  33  days  I've  been  in  office  so  far  — 

I count  the  days " General  chortling 

in  the  audience, 

"All  of  you,’  Cordier  concluded,  “are 
concerned  about  neighlwrhood  matters. 
We  should  not  decide  the  neighborhood’s 
matters  any  more  than  they  would  want 
to  decide  our  affairs  for  us.”  (The  vic- 
tim would  never  want-  to  decide  the 
rapist's  affairs  for  ldin.)  Therefore 
Columbia  has  taken  steps  to  “ensure 
their  participation."  It  has  been  reported 
since  that  a Harlem  Community  Leader 
will  be  hustled  onto  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. 

» * * 

The  picture  faded  and,  back  In  San 
Francisco,  the  chairman  cleared  his 
throat.  Cordier,  he  said,  “cleared  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1956  — so  he  seems  to-be 
well  qualified  to  clear  the  situation  now." 
And  now  for  a Question  Period.  Ques- 
tions should  be  submitted  on  Index  cards. 

David  Weisbrod  '66,  now  a law  student 
at  UC,  dutifully  submitted  a question 
about  Cordier’ s amnesty  announcement. 
The  chairman  said  Cordier  had  already 
answered  it  himself. 

“He  lied!"  Weisbrod  stalked  to  the 
front  of  the  ballroom,  ready  to  take  on 
anybody. 

"Sit  down!”  "Let  him  speak!”  A radi- 
cal called  for  a vote.  A show  of  hands: 
the  chairman  ruled  against.  "Count  the 
votes!"  The  fusty  gent  counted,  with 
Weisbrod  verifying,  and  lo  and  behold! 
the  ayes  had  it  - but  only  because  some 
alumni  changed  :heir  votes.  They  wanted 
to  hear  What  All  the  Trouble  Was  About. 
The  collection  plate  was  on  Its  way  out 
the  window. 

Weisbrod  had  been  back  to  Columbia 
last  May,  had  seen  “a  police  state... 
my  girlfriend  brutalized... .”  Having 
worked  on  the  legal  defense,  he  knew 
more  tlian  1000  had  been  arrested,  so 
that  Cordier’ s amnesty  could  not  have 
been  more  than  partial. 

Richard  Riemer  '63  of  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  radicals,  jumped  up.  “This  meet- 
ing is  concerned  with  MONEY  and  nothing 
else."  The  men  on  the  screen  were 
scared  — they  must  have  read  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  at  Colgate  Univer- 
sity a spring-mild  sit-in  had  cost  $3 
million  in  alumni  contributions.  “You’re 
not  the  home  of  light  and  truth,”  Riemer 
orated.  The  meeting  should  be  opened  up: 
“As  revolutionaries  we  can  explain  Mark 
Rudd  and  SDS  to  you.”  He  subsided. 

The  chairman  was  “very  gratified  at 
the  command  of  English  this  gentleman 
brought  with  him  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity." Law  and  order  broke  down  Into 
dust. 

A 45-ish  black  man,  who  looked  like 
an  undertaker  but  said  he  was  a marriage 
counselor,  announced  that  General 
Eisenhower  had  signed  both  his  MA  and 
PhD  degrees.  “I  just  wrote  my  auto- 
biography: -I  Dug  Graves  by  Night  to 
Attend  School  by  Day.’  And  that's  what 
I did  In  the  depression.  Some  of  you 
may  remember  the  depression. . . . Now 
I wonder  where  the  students  get  all  this 
time  (to  carry  on  their  revolution).  Now 
1 was  a brilliant  student.  When  I was  in 
college  I went  there  to  learn,  I didn't  go 
there  to  criticize."  Applause  from  the 
junior  executives. 

The  chairman  thought  this  was  the  last 
word,  and  wanted  to  go  home.  He  had  only 


contracted,  after  ail  . 

'■Hie  simple  and  Pleaiant.vJkivf0-  ,0>* 
money  by  waving  the  old,,  h. , ■ ra*sliiK 
he  hadn’t  reckoned  on  THrs  ^h,'1'^  n'l|A 
tunate  event..  He  made  asWSUnIor- 
tho  meeting.  But  the  liberals  ° a0journ 
lug  out  of  tile  woodwork  ere  Co'n- 
Cene  Strong,  ’49  College  •on  , 
coring,  said  "we  should  L L"^- 

peoplc I think  the  alum.dL!  ^ 

is  a pretty  viable  democratic  Jll,'n 
- unlike  the  “destructive . 

SDS."  The  chairman  called  ior  IT"* 
journment  vote.  Counting  £ “ ^ 

Daley,  he  declared  a tie  thenar,  Jyor 
allowed  ton  more  minutes  eraclously 
High  comedy  ascended  to  fare  ,, 

- andL‘r  Grundin,  a slight  man  with  * ex 
recorder,  fumed  to  the  front  - r Upe 
this  happen  time  and  time  again  - 
“Don't  interrupt!  Tills  Is  yoSf ktila  ' 
tactic. ...  I have  never  been  allS^ 
complete  a sentence. . . . Time  0 
I've  seen  these  meetings  seized 
it's  a mathematics  class  or  a!n  , ,,er 
class."  Apparently  he  is  a fiv„lr‘  , 
Berkeley  meetings.  But  not  even  hecnuM 
put  Humpty  together  again.  Farcengen 
dered  counter-farce:  Weisbrod  sent  Z 
note,  duly  read  by  the  chairman  -in 
illegal  according  to  the  Unruh  ,1 
record  a meeting  without  informing  i 
people  at  that  meeting.” 

This  was  a bit  much  even  for  the,  h,,r 
man.  “We  all  have  a hard  time  dealL 
with  overpopulation  and  technology  ■ hi 
said,  straight-faced.  “Thank  all  of  vou 
for  coming"  - and  down  from  the  Podium 
he  leaped.  I asked  his  name  •Iou'ihim 
it  recorded  In  Columbia,"  growled  the 
grammarian,  utterly  distracted  heading 
pell-mell  toward  the  door. 

And  we  broke  into  small  groups  uu 
a left  wing  meeting.  Half  the  alumni 
stayed  to  quiz  the  radicals,  find  oul-what 
these  people  want."  A ’55  graduate  law. 
yer,  member  of  the  local  alumni  commit 
tee,  after  ten  minutes  of  conversation 
sighed  and  shrugged,  "Well,  maybe  tie 
SDS  is  right."  H;  knew  befoi , .-land  that 
the  Columbia  managers  would  fumble 
the  ball.  Why  hadn't  they  sent  out  a 
sharp  professor  like  Roger  Hilsman(a 
disgruntled  New  F rontier  counter-lnsur- 
gency  technician,  who  didn't  like  the  way 
Johnson  was  laying  it  on)  to  coax  Uie 

alumni  into  the  liberal  future  ,i  >1 

aut  loud  how  Hilsman  would  have  dif- 
fered with  Kirk:  would  he  have  done  any- 
thing  more  than  pat  the  kids  on  the  head: 
Did  he  want  anything  more  than  stability, 
did  he  want  justice?  The  lawyer  s resolve 
eked  away  like  the  breath  of  a dying  man. 
He  could  only  say  that  Hilsmar,  would 
have  been  a more  protective  substitute 
father  — but  this  was  more  an  after- 
thought than  a hard  belief. 

W-’j  also  talked  a long  wlilk  with  a 
management  consultant  in  his  lie's,  who 
heartily  enjoyed  the  radicals'  show  and 
was  looking  for  a bit  part. 

The  bottom  has  gone  out  of  comfortable 
belief.  The  rulers  bumble  and  the  fol- 
lowers go  home  early  or  pine  to  bear 
some  answer,  any  answer.  A luniifulol 
radicals  can  keep  wads  of  unearned 
dollars  out  of  university  hands,  tecause 
the  will  to  resist,  on  many  fronts,  Is 
falling  away  like  sand. 

Does  anyone  know  when  Harvard, 
Stanford,  Chicago  and  the  rest  hold 
their  alumni  meetings? 
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“Zany  and  human  like  a day  in  the 
park."  - sandy  darlington 
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AN  FRANCISCO  EXP 


WEDNESDAY 


OCTOBER  2 

GESTALT  SEWS1VITV:  Group  verbal- 
nonvorlnl  encounter,  8 p.r,  $2.50,  801- 
0305  (SF),  8-13-2455  (Dkly) 

IIATHA  YOGA;  Classes  byShlvaram,  6 
pm,  S3,  stuaenls  $1.50.  7i;  : 1 7,  648- 

1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  421  So. 
Van  boss,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
55,  849-0654 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  KIrschnor, 
Jawlsh  community  Center, 3200 Califor- 
nia, 8 pm,  340-0040 

Fir.URE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  75|J,  7 pin,  921-9760 
COFFEE  & CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly, 
(or  singles  over  30,  si,  525-0457,  W4W 
Guild 

SEANCE:  W/Ivan  St.  John,  director,  Cen- 
ter  for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  061-2799 

ANTON  LAVEV:  “Monsters.1’  9pm,  6114 
California,  $2.50,  752-3583 


THURSDAY 


OCTOBER  3 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  A-  PAINTING:  All 


elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic, 
abstract,  7-10  pm.  Pacific  Heights, 922- 
0843 

AUD1UM:  Electronic  music  and  liquid 
projections,  309  - 4th  Ave,  $2, 387-5630, 
8:30  pm 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
920  University,  Bkly,  50?,  8:30  pm, 654- 
0316 

CALIGULA:  Performed  by  interplayers, 
747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pfo 
AZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25f 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  $5,  845-0912 
FILM;  Experimental,  'Winter '64-’65,' 
bT  David  Brooks,  'Terror  Trail'  by 
Lyle  Pearson,  parody  of  early  Holly- 
wood westerns,  Canyon  Cinematheque, 
Intersection,  756  Union,  $1 
COLLEGE  PLAYERS:  • The  Brig'  A -The 
House  of  Bernardo  Alba,'  GUI  Theater, 
Campion  Hall,  Unlv.  of  SF,  8:30  pm 
AARON  ACTORS:  'Three  by  Chekhov,’ 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia, 8:30  pm 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Canned  Heat,  Gordon 
Llgbtfoot,  Cold  Blood,  Market  A Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

FILM  FAIR:  'The  Private  Lives  of 
Elizabeth  A Essex,'  “The  Adventures 
of  Robin  Hood,’  7.-20  pm,  3149  Steiner 
ANTON  LAVEV:  "Monsters,’  9pm,  61 14 
California,  $2.50,  752-3583 


FRIDAY 


OCTOBER  4 

SPINNING  A WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
<v  Hopl  techniques,  YWCA,  Oakland,  10 


P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS-  TTie  W.C.  Fields 
.Memorial  Orphanage,  linprpvlsedsatlrl-. 
cal  revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  126 
Julian  SL,  (btw  15th  & 16th  off  Mission) 
9 pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight,  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  $2 
CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayers, 
747  Beach,  8:30  pm 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
dtiterent,  music  A liquid  proJecUons  by 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkes,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30 
Pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/Ivan  St. 
John,  director.  Center  for  Psychical  Re- 
search 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  MUes 
Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 
A l' [HUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pm.  $2 
FOLK  DANCING:  International,  Instruc- 
tion  A dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion 

FILM:  'Pather  Panchall-  2 complete 
shows,  7:30  A 9;30  pm,  Armenian  Hall, 
1553  Page,  $1.25,  552-1266 
PIRTY  BLUES  BAND:  Also  Bill  Bell 
|rl°.  Harding  Thealer,  616  Dlvlsadero, 
*,-f?  4 “P.  9:30  A 11:30,  346-3050 
uhe  CREAM:  Farewell  appearance,  also 
Traffic,  Oakland  Coliseum,  8;30  pm. 
$3  A up. 

COLLEGE  PLAVFRC- • The  Brig-  A - The 
Mouse  of  Bemarda  Alba,'  GUI  Theater, 
Campion  Hall,  U of  SF,  8:30  pm 
FILLMORE  WEST-  Canned  Heat, Gordon 
Llghtfoot,  Cold  Blood,  Market  A Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

“ Bizarre,  Bizarre,'  8 pm,  M H 
devoting  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park 
f | V F4IR;  "The  Private  Lives  of 
Elizabeth  A Essex,'  'The  Adventures 


of  Robin  Hood,'  7:20  pm,  3149  Steiner 
OKTOBEHFEST-USA:  Deer  festival, 

Alameda  Cty.  Fairgrounds,  Pleasanton 


SATURDAY 


OCTOBER  5 

DANCE  EXPERIMENTS:  W/EUyn  Mar- 
shall, Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancers' 
Workshop,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
626-0414 

BELLY-DANCING:  W/Janlla,  340Presl- 

dlo,  4-6  pm,  $3  , 237-6307 

SELF  ACTUALIZATION  A PERSONAL 


GROWTH:  1-2:30  Dm.  Explorations  In. 
stllule,  1711-A  Grove  SL,  Bkly,  $10  for 
the  series,  548-1004 
PHENOMENOLOGY  A SELF  D1SCOV 


Fry? 


_i-.  1-2:30  pm,  Explorations  Instltule, 
1711-A  Grove  St.,  Bkly,  $15  for  the 
series,  548-1004 

P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  SI. 50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian,  btw  15th  A 16th  off  Mission,  9 pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  CanUna,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25f 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different  music  A liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2, 
students  $1.50,  474-2425 
PLAYHOUSE:  Pinter's  'The  Homecom- 
ing,- 8:3Cgim,  Encore  Theatre,  422  Mason 
ENCOUNTER  THEATER:  Brecht's 

•Baal,"  8:30  pm,  Old  St.  Mary's  Church. 
California  A Grant 

FIREHOUSE  FILM:  “Palm  Beach  Story," 
comedy  classic  by  Preston  Sturges,  8:30 
pm,  Firehouse,  1707  Waller,  $1.50  or 
membership,  673-8914 
FILM;  “Pather  Panchall,"  2 complete 
shows,  7:30  A 9:30  pm,  Armenian  Hall, 
1563  Page.  $1.25,  552-1266 
RENAISSANCE  FA1RE:  Shuttle  bus  from 
Marin  Civic  Center,  11  am  - G;30  pm. 
DIRTY  BLUES  BAND:  Also  Bill  Bell 
Trio,  Harding  Thealer,  616  Dlvlsadero, 
$1.50  A up.  9:30  A 11:30,  346-3050 
COLLEGE  PLAYERS.-'The  Brig"  A 'The 
House  ol  Bernarda  Alba,’  GUI  Theater, 
Campion  Hall,  U ol  SF,  8:30  pm 
AARON  ACTORS:  “Three  by  Chekhov,* 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia, 8:30  pm 

CHILDREN'S  THEATER:  'RumpclsHlt- 
skln,"~Tnim, ~3  pm,  Presentation  Thea- 
ter, 2350  Turk 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Canned  Heat,  Gordon 
Llghtfoot,  Cold  Blood,  Market  A Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

FILM:  'Bizarre,  Bizarre,"  3 pm,  M.H, 
deYoung  Museum,  Golden  Gale  Park 
FILM  FAIR:  "The  Private  Lives  of  Eliz- 
abeth A Essex,"  'The  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood,-  7:20  pm,  3149  Steiner 
JAPANESE  FOLK  OPERA:  Nlkl-Kal  Co. 
of  Tokyo,  "Muko-Erabl,*  'The Marriage 
Test,’  Zellorbach  Hall,  UC,  Bkly,  8:30 
OKTOBERFEST-USA:  Beer  festival, 

Alameda  cty.  Fairgrounds,  Pleasanton 
FILM:  'The  Hawks  A the  Sparrows," 
Pier  Paolo  Pasolini,  7 pm,  9 pm,  $1.50, 
students  $1.25,  University  Art  Museum, 
UC,  Bkly 


SUNDAY 


Bkly 


MONDAY 


OCTOBER  7 


OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  by  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm, 
$1,  654-0316 


SEANCE:  VV /Ivan SI.  John, director, Cen- 
ter  for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  661-2799 


MEXICAN  YARN  STITCHERY:  Skill  Bag 
Co-op.  2178  Bush,  7 pm,$10'4 sessions. 


OCTOBER  6 

BELLY-DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners at  6 pm,  experienced  at  7 pm,  w/ 
Alda,  classes  limited  to  20,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A Uquld  projections, 
1572  California,  $2,  students  $1.50,  4A 
8:30  pm,  474-2425 

TOUR  OF  FORT  POINT:  Under  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Bridge,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 
FILM:  'Pather  Panchall,"  2 complete 
shows,  7:30  A 9:30  pm,  Armenian  Hall, 
1563  Page,  $1.25,  552-1266 
ACLU  PICNIC:  W/Davld  Harris,  Joel 
Broadman,  Bitter  Seeds,  swimming, 
playground,  noon.  Saddle  Mountain  Re- 
creation Park,  Schulte  Road,  Carmel 
Valley,  $2,  under  16  Iree  w/parents, 
624-1617 

ROCK  FESTIVAL:  This  Ume  with  Iron 
Butterfly,  Country  Joe,  Traffic,  Barry 
Goldberg,  Rejoice,  others,  11  am -6pm, 
Family  Park,  Santa  Clara  Fairgrounds, 
$3.50 

RENAISSANCE  FAIRE:  Shuttle  bus  from 
\larln  Civic  Center,  11  am  - 6:30  pm 
MILES  DAVIS:  One  night  only,  Civic 
Arts,  Walnul  Creek,  $2.50,  939-0355 
DIRTY  BLUES  BAND:  Also  Bill  Bell 
Trio,  Harding  Theater,  616  Dlvlsadero, 
$1.50  up,  9:30  a 11:30  , 346-3050  . 
MEDIEVAL  MUSIC:  Voice  A recorder 
consort.  Old  Spaghetti  Factory,  3:30  pm 
OKTOBERFEST-USA;  Boer  festival, 
Alameda  Cty  Fairgrounds,  Pleasanton 
FILM:  'The  Hawks  and  Lhe  Sparrows,* 
Pier  Paolo  Pasolini,  7 19  pm,  $1.50, 
students  $1.25,  Unlv.  Art  Museum,  UC. 


W /Lloyd  Eric 


Reeve,  1 class  free,  $25for  10,731-5385 
CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class,  every 
week,  7-8:36  pm,  I52t  Stockton.  848- 
7604 

GREEK  DANCE:  Instruction  A dancing, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
NEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 


TUESDAY 


OCTOBER  8 

PUPPETRY  CLASS:  Central  YMCA,  22a 
Golden  Gale,  7-9  pm,  $17.  888-0460 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 


elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic  Or 
abstract,  7- 10  pm,  Pacific  Ills,  922-0843 
COUPLES  GROUP:  Married  or  unmar- 
ried couples  who  want  to  grow  toward  a 
way  of  living  more  closely  A lnllmalcly, 
emphasis  on  open  communication  and  un- 
covering emotional  barriers.  Explora- 
tions Institute,  7:30-10:30, 1711-AGr.-. 

' , Bkly,  548-1004 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  Girls  only,  work- 
shop, classes  on  practical  and  applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
9 pm,  6114  Calif. , $2.50,  SX  :>-3j83 
THE  LESSON:  Dance  experiment,  de- 
velopment  of  Individual  A group  open- 
ness A awareness,  w/Norma  Lelstlko, 
Dancer's  Workshop,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30 
pm,  MA  6-0414 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  For  serious ar- 
tlsts,  with  models,  1311-A  Masonic,  7 
pm,  $1,  431-9523 

SOUL-FOOD:  Oldstvle  cooking,  YWCA, 
1830  Sutler,  7-9  pm,  775-6500.921-3814 
DR  VW1NG:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  A dance, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
MEDmMSHlP:  Class  w/Ivan  St.  John, 
138  Downey,  8:30  pm,  661-2799 
JAZZ:  Vlblst  Gary  Burton  A his  new 
quartet,  the  Trident,  558  Brtdgoway, 
Sausallto,  332-1334 

FILLMORE  WEST:  Local  bands,  Jam, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $1 


CONTINUOUS 


OPERA:  Nightly,  guest  artists  A audience 
participation,  Bocce  Ball,  Broadway,  9 
pm,  no  minors 

CERAMICS  CLASS:  Adults  A children, 
Crafts  , Center,  1595  University,  Bkly, 
B45-747J 

PERFORMING  ARTS  WORKSHOP: 


Clalses,  1530  Buchanan,  931-9228 
MARIN,, ENCOUNTER:  Group  forming. 
383-ll60 

ACTING-STAGE  CRAFT:  Classes  w/ 
Lloyd  Bennett,  fees  flexible,  752-8093, 
440  Arguello 

DANCERS  WORKSHOP:  Modern  A ex- 
perimental dance,  classes  begin  Spt.  16, 
321  Dlvlsadero 

INSIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY:  Classes  A 
workshops  In  creative  photography,  2982 
A Clay  St.,  $35-$75,  classes  limited, 
starts  Oct.  7th,  921-3653 
CLASSES:  Filmmaking,  sllversmllhlng, 
psychodrama,  music,  meditation,  cook- 
ing, more,  Heliotrope  Free  University,- 
526-2368,  868-0891 

PEOPLE  NEEDED:  To  organize  courses 
for  the  Experimental  College,  SF  State, 
469-1268 

PHOTOGRAPHY;  Lectures  A courses,, 
enlarging  A printing,  Mon-Frl,  3:30- 
11  pm,  Sat,  10-5:30  pm,  Sun,  12-5:30, 
Recreation  Arts  Bldg.,  50  Scott,  558- 
4346,  after  3 pm 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  INSTITUTE: 


Classes  In  new  concepts,  sensory  aware- 
ness. optics,  computer  science,  771-7020 

AVANT-GARDE  WORKSHOP!?!-  Jed 
Berner  A Friends,  SF  Art  Institute,  771- 
7020 

CLASSES  IN  THEATRE/DANCE:  Play- 
wrights Ensemble  Dancers  Studio,  608 
Taraval,  566-9559 

NEW  DANCE  WORKSHOP:  Dance  classes 
all  levels  A performing  group,  549-3678, 
every  day,  Bkly 


FREE 


pm,  11 LL  135,  SF  State,  409-2227 
GAMES:  Chess,  go,  risk,  others,  si-ons 
Creative  Communications,  360-A  Eliza- 
both,  7:30  pm,  282-3840 
FREE  SOUP:  6:30  pin,  bring  liowl,  The 
Wash  House,  2030  San  Pablo,  Dkly 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASS:  Every  week, 
7:30  pm,  825  Hayes,  spons  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way,  9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350 Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  theo- 
ry  and  practice  of  non-violent  living, 
with  Steve  Frledland,  Roger  Powolson, 
2023  Parker,  »A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843- 
0553 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
problems,  spiritual,  human,  material, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot. 
Polrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Heights,  2-0  pm,  mat- 
erials provided  or  bring  your  own,  285- 
5768.  621-0068 

MEDITATION:  W/Terry  Gustason,  Gal- 
lery  Lounge,  SF  State,  4 pm 
FILM:  "King  Kong,"  7 pm,  auditorium, 
Merrill  College,  Oakland 
CONCERT:  Plano  recital,  Beethoven, 
Hrahins,  Busoni,  Hertz  Hall,  UC,  Bkly, 


THURSDAY 


OCTOBER  3 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE: Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necticut SL.  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks  A 
whiles 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Holp, 
209  E5hleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 

1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Wallor, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush  St.,  921-9766 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  to  noon, 
Jcc,  3200  California,  340-6040 
POETRY:  Open  reading,  Hearth,  Oak  A 
baker.  9 pm,  626-6913 
FORUM:  Onnow  Commjne,  FrocChurch, 
2516  Durant  St.,  Bkly,  8 pm,  649-0649 
MUSIC  EXPLORATION:  Richmond  Sym- 
phony  Repertory  Orchestra,  Rich  High 
School,  El  Cerrito,  7 pm,  bring  Instru- 
ments 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 4 5 2-1381.  4 44  - 3531 
FILM:  Also  lecture  on  abstract  expres- 
sionist painting,  California  College  of 
Arts  A Crafts,  Broadway  A College, 
Oakland,  7:30  pm,  658-7875 
HAPKIDO:  Exhibition  of  Korean  self- 
defense  techniques,  noon,  speaker's  plat- 
form area,  SF  Slate 


FRIDAY 


Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center , 
Arkansas  A 2&d,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOl 


Beginning  new  season  olclasseslnmlmo 
stage  movement  A Improvisations,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway, 392-0807 
FOLK  DANCING:  Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkly, 
8-12  pm 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
BANTU  PLAYERS-  "How  Do  You  Do" 
by  Ed  Bulltns,  'Mad  Heart*  by  LeRol 
Jones,  'We  Own  the  Night"  by  Jimmie 
Garrett,  Benjamin  Franklin  Aud.,  Geary 
A Scott,  8:30  pm,  621-0058 


WEDNESDAY  SATURDAY 


OCTOBER  2 

WORKSHOP:  Production  A distribution 
of  utoplan-orlented  Intentional  commun- 
ity newspaper,  Kerisla,  647-3908 
NON-MARXIST.  NON-Keyneslan:  Eco- 
nomics, 10  week  course,  basic  theory 
of  poverty  4 war,  w/Dale  Stewart,  6pm, 
400  - 20th  St.,  Oakland,  658-1099.  362- 
7944 

POETRY  CENTER-.  'Give  Your  Heart  to 
•the  Hawks,"  film  about  Robinson  Jeffers, 
•Horseman,  Pass  By,"  film  about  Wll- 
11am  Boiler  teats,  and  -Wholly  Com- 
munion" film  of  poetry  reading  InAlbert 
Hall,  fealurlng  Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti, 
Corso,  Trocchl,  and  British  poets,  1:30 


OCTOBER  5 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  to  6 pm 
ART  WORKSHOP-  Painting,  sculpture, 
bring  materials,  362  Capp,  1-30  - 3-30 
pm,  647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30-11  pm,  Pela's 
Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave. 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fullon.  7:30 
pm,  702-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 

2-8  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30-3-30 
647- 8555 


CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly,  Frl,  Sal,  Sun,  55  Colton, 
10  pm  - 1 am 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS'  WORKSHOP; 


Beginning  new  season  of  classes  In  mime, 
stage  movement  A Improvisation,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
Ira,  452-1381,  444-3531 
JOLLY  ROGER  SHOW:  Free  lo  children 

3-12,  parking  lot,  Slrawlx-rry  Town  A 
Country  Village,  Mill  Valley,  2 pm 
BANTU  PLAYERS:  'How  Do  You  Do,' 
'MairiTt-a rV,' "* Wl-"Dwn  Hie  Night,-  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Aud.,  Geary  AScoH,8:30 
pm.  621-0068 

BOSSA  NOVA  4 FADOS:  8 pm  - mid- 
night, Pela's  Coffeehouse,  570Columbus 


SUNDAY 


OCTOBER  6 


WINE -TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  People 

of  Haight,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hlp- 
ple  Mill,  Golden  Gate  Park,  II  am,  bring 
your  own  and  share 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center, 
Dwight  4 McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
Ira,  452-1381,  444-3531 
BAND  CONCERT:  Music  concourse,  Gol- 
don  Gate  Park,  Ralph  Murray  conducting, 
arternqpn 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lutlon,  weekly  classes,  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55 
Colton,  nr  Haight  4 Market,  10pm- lam 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis.  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut Street 

BANTU  PLAYERS:.  'How  Do  You  Do,' 
'Mad  Heart,"  'Wo  Own  the  Night,"  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Aud.,  Geary  A Scott, 
8:30  pm,  621-0058 

STUDENTS  FREE:  Jazz  Workshop,  w/ 
Elvln  Jones,  473  Broadway 
JEWEL  & LOTUS:  Free  meeting,  open 
group'  relaxation,  awareness,  medita- 
tion, encounter,  movement,  7:30  pm, 
825-9328 


MONDAY 


OCTOBER  7 


STORY'  HOURS;  Puppets,  story  telling, 
creative  drama,  50  Scott,  10  am  to  noon, 
568-4268 

MEDITATION-  Z.i-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:40  pm.  845-2403 


TUESDAY 


OCTOBER  8 


OCTOBER  4 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  SI.  4 Geneva  Avo.,  6 amlo6  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Potrero  HU1  Neighborhood  House,  Do 
Haro  at  Southern  Hts.,  2-5pm,  materials 
provided  or  bring  your  own,  285-5768, 
621-0068 

CLASS:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  live  United  Stales  - Clash 
and  Conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School 
Adult  Education  Program  and  SF  JCC, 
3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tse  Tung, 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market)  8 pm 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sal,  Sun,  55 
Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market),  10  pm 
to  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
lo  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE -TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

F-NJOV;  Music,  poetry  & more,  The 

Hearth,  Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  AU  day,  pancakes  tn  the/ 

morning,  1350-54  Waller 

GESTALT;  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 

- 28Ui  St.,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718; 
palnt-in,  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint, 
2-0  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse., 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 


FOLK  DANCING:  John  lllnkcl Clubhouse, 
South  Hampton  A San  Diego  Road,  Bkly, 
8 pm,  Spons  Park  A Recreation  Dept., 
520-0462,  524-8389 


PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30  - 11  pm, Beta's 
Cnf/eehouso,  570  Columbus  Ave 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE: Class, 
Now  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  4 Con- 
necticut SL,  7:30  pm,  open  to  biacks 
and  whites 

DHYMA  4 PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 


based 


..  ...  "Y/ntYJIIVJl': 

on  The  Hobbit,  Hccreatlon  Cen- 
ter,  Arkansas  4 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13 
year-olds,  285-5768 
AUDITIONS:  Malo  4 female  opera  slng- 
ers,  21-35,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2-8579,  9pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-6976,  War  Resisters'  League 
POETRY : Class  In  techniques.  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY-  Class  w/J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
thru  Aug.  26,  863-0718,  8 pm 


FREE  CONTINUOUS 


FREE  SHOWERS.  LAUNDRY.  COFFEE: 
Mon-Friday,  2-4  pm,  6-10  pm,  Sat  2-4 
pm  and  0-8  pm,  Sunday,  6-10  pm,  The 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
HENRY  CEORGF.  SCHOOL:  2 hour  free 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  10  weeks, 
evenings,  on  causes  of  current  social 
problems,  economics,  12  locations,  849- 
3917,  362-7944 

MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  temporary'  housing  and  Jobs,  medi- 
cal 4 legal  advisors,  emergency  personal 
aid,  479-5300 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  833  HalehlSI 
1:30  - 4:30  pm  weekdays,  4 Saturday 
mornings.  626-6970,  626-5079,  War  Re- 
sistors League 

WRITING  WORKSHOP:  Extension  of  Budd 
Schulberg- s Frederick  Douglas  House/ 
Walls  Writers  Workshop,  creative  writ- 
ing, poetry,  prose,  tv  scripts,  drama  4 
theatre,  plastic  arts,  emphasis  on  black, 
now  forming  In  Bay  Area.  Needs  location 
In  SF,  contact  Charles  Hamilton,  154 
Scenic  Rd.,  Fairfax, Calif.  (415)454- 1675 
N1CIIEREN  SHOSHU  BUDDHISM:  Lec- 
lures,  explanations,  nightly,  8:30  pm, 
620  Presidio,  nr.  California 
SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  New  art  gal- 
lery,  featuring  paintings  by  Janice  Cox 
and  Lynne  Zlckerman,  pottery  by  Saun- 
dra  Freedman,  candles  by  Anna  Char- 
lotta  von  der  Hude,  MWF, , 5-7  pm, 
Sat  4 Sun,  1-5  pm,  900  Masonic,  Altony 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  4 ASSISTANCE: 


Unde 


der  18  only,  SI-  only,  387-3576,  24hrs 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  24  hrs  a day  for 
free  Info  regarding  jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal 4 legal  aid,  just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  4 SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE- 


Music, 


c,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  coffees, 
leas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  gullar,* 
whatever,  always  something  happening, 
7-12  pm,  Mon-Thurs,  7 pm  lo  3 am,  Frl 
4 Sat,  SUn,  2-12  pm,  1827  San  Pablo,  2 
blocks  no.  of  University,  Bkly,  548-1701 
FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2510 Durant. 
Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  4 spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon  (ex- 
cept Sunday) 
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“WE  SHALL  MAKE 
THE  MAN  OF  THE 
2 1st  CENTURY: 
WE  OURSELVES.” 

CHE 


“NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  OF  THE 
FURNACES, 
AND  ONLY 
LIGHT 
SHOULD  BE 
. SEEN.” 
JOSE  MARTI 


I 

i 
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altimeter/ 

libra,  sept  22  - oct  22 
Oakland  Police  Station  hit 
by  many  bombs  this  week,  in 
addition  to  dynamite  the 
bombs  contained  homemade 
nitro-glycerine  or  plastique 
possibly  a beginning  of  the 
next  phase  of  the  second 
American  revolution.  Lids 
going  for  a standard  10£ 
tho  some  michoacan  lids  up 
to  15£.  keys  rarely  over 
$150.  Opium  & hash  available 
for  $10  a gram.  White  mes- 
caline for  $4  a cap.  Jerry 
Rubin  may  have  made  a tac- 
tical error  in  taking  a ‘toy' 
rifle  with  him  to  the  witch 
hunt,  no  gun  or  a real  gun 
would  have  been  better,  ban 
war  toys,  this  is  no  game 

--the  grass  prophet 


HUAC  Has  a New  Image 
Darker  Times  Ahead 


dan  macauslln 

WASHINGTON,  D C.,  October  3 (LNS- 
NY)  — The  House  UnAmerlcan  Activities 
Committee,  with  a new  Image,  a new 
chairman,  and  a new  target,  Is  at  It  again. 
The  trouble  Is,  they  can*t  forget  the  old 
tactics.  A link  to  the  fading  spectre  of 
the  American  CP  still  their  criteria  for 
subversion.  The  new  chairman,  Mis- 
souri’s Richard  H.  Ichord,  shows  pa- 
tience with  the  ridicule  to  which  the 
new  left  subjects  him,  but  counters  with 
the  same  dogged  Insistence  on  redbaiting. 
The  fear  of  the  old  days  Is  gone.  The 
Committee’s  only  weapon  now  Is  the 
contempt  charge.  These  were  once 
slapped  down  like  the  cards  In  a winning 
poker  hand,  but  now  Ichord  holds  them 
in  paternal  suspension. 

Abble  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin  counter 
or  strike  back  with  thick  satire,  and  even 
frontal  assault.  At  one  point  Tuesday, 
Hoffman  left  the  boring  drone  of  bugged 
aclu  meetings  and  shouted  through  the 
Committee  doors  as  he  left,  - You’re  all 
full  of  shit.- 

The  defendants  In  ties  and  coats  are 
no  less  disrespectful.  Bob  Greenblatt  In 
effect  refused  to  testify  Thursday  and  got 
f"ay  'T  “*  QuenUn  Young’s  answers 
to  the  Committee’s  questions  were  as 
oblique  as  possible.  And  Tom  Hayden, 
Rennie  Davis  and  Dave  Dellinger  can  be 

faMn  c^eek.^  ^ ‘°ngUes  just  as 

ho 3he»ilaW>Ler  f0r  0,6  defendants  will  even 
have  the  chance  to  ask  the  witnesses  a 

ThWevqfllS0nS  °LU'elr  own  **s  round. 

I X re,StralrUne  order  against 

the  Committee  In  a federal  court  here 
and  each  member  of  HUAC  will  have  to 

fnh,naM  ^ 001056 r at  tte  hearing  on  the 
Injunctions  against  them 

D ®u‘  'f,teran  HUAC  watchers  here  see 
Umes  coming.  Frank  Wllkenson, 

■ director  of  the  National  Committee  to 

Irs  HUAC;dl« 

■ In  Congress  that  would  label  a group 

* a SomiS  “ ‘T  kD0Wn  °°">™nlK 
} ” " “ ' ro>°"  ln  the  organization. 

nnolii?  k .^d  **  only  ^ second  bill 
-Passed  by  the  Committee.  Tho  flrst  the 

“ PAGE  2 ! 


McCarran  Act,  has  been  overruled  by 
nine  Supreme  Court  decisions,  even 
though  the  authors  of  the  first  two  arti- 
cles are  now  the  leading  candidates  for 
president.  Nixon  wrote  the  title  on  sub- 
versive registration,  and  Humphrey,  the 
concentration  camp  section. 

But  Wllkenson  points  out  that  HUAC 
Plans  a name  change  and  a grab  at  a 
new  button-down  role  ln  the  repression 
of  the  new  left. 

In  any  case,  here’s  how  HUAC  warmed 
up  for  a new  role. 


The  hearings  Tuesday  began  with  Jerry 
Rubin  being  ejected  before  he  even  got  In. 
He  arrived  ln  Viet  Cong  pajama  bottoms, 
ankle  bells,  layers  of  beads,  day-glowar 
paint,  a Black  Panther  beret  and  one 
gold  earring  which  required  constant  ad- 
justment by  his  girl  friend  Nancy.  He 
carried  a llfesize  toy  M-14  and  had  a 
bandelero  full  of  real  30-06  shells 
strapped  across  his  chest.  At  his  last 
adornment  the  guards  took  offense.  They 
were  officially  “incendiary  devices.”  He 
was  husUed  down  the  stairs  and  out  the 
back  door. 

Abble  Hoffman  (whose  bullwhip  was 
quickly  confiscated)  appeared  ln  con- 
servative pheasant  feathers,  fringe  buck- 
skin jacket,  dirty  T-shirt,  and  an  elec- 
tric yo-ho.  He,  Nancy,  and  Roz  Payne 
of  New  York  Newsreel,  followed  Jerry 
out.  Three  women  were  all  dressed  as 
witches  and  were  in  fact  representing 
W.I.T.C.H.,  the  Women’s  International 
Terrorist  Conspiracy  from  Hell.  Out- 


<SVasa  fcroa s m » ntsaurp 


R<JQBB 


Laugh  All  You  Want 


todd  gitlln 

Laugh  all  you  want,  but  HUAC  still  has 
a few  cards  in  the  hole.  Most  likely  they 
plan  ln  future  hearings  to  explore  - or 
at  least,  In  their  accustomed  style  to 
muck  around  in  - relations  between 
National  Mobilization  Committee  leader- 

f!atl0nal  LlberatJon  Front 
and  North  Vietnam, 

fr0m  Hano1  Iast  spring,  Bob 
Greenblatt  was  busted  at  the  Caiudlan 
,»for . Possession  of  narcoUcs. 
Among  the  documents  seized  from  him 
??d  uever  returned,  were  two  letters- 
a j!  0t  lntroductlon  from  Tom  Hay- 
add™ssed  t0  Colonel  Ha  Van  Lo  of 
p®.  NoiJUl  Vietnamese  delegation  in 
L “Vlct0ryl\  and  2)  a letter 

to  the  NLF  office  ln  Prague  concernlne 
a^eve.t‘ngbehveen  American  radical s^nd 

HUA^  Slnce  held  Budapest. 

HUAC  has  these  letters. 

Hayden,  Rennie  Davis,  Dave  Dellinger 

Jerry  Rubin,  and  Abble  Hoffman  ha?eall 
been  ordered  to  reappear  before  HUAC 
theDIna?,mber  2:  between  Election  Day  and 
the  Inauguration.  HUAC  members,  their 

spectjT  K ^adinf  °n  re*  erection  proT 
abort  YiS  . 4ready  murmured  darkly 
uratinn Ipple!  pIans  to  counter  the  Inaug- 
uration. and  about  Mob  “subversion" 


within  the  armed  forces. 

*ot  1 w,^f  a farce’  A conspiracy  of  pigs 
and  t0y  rifles  plays  havQc  wUh  theCor^_ 

mlttee  self  image  of  implacable  red- 
™rs*  The  Producers  may  switch  to 
another  genre  ln  December;  they  may 
know  something  about  holding  their  fid- 

owif  interest!6'  ab°Ut  “****  thelr 


side  the  back  doors,  they  drew  a semi 
hemi-clrcle  (never  completed  becaus 
one  of  the  20  or  30  Washington  pollc 
guarding  the  entrance  sensed  a -dls 
ruptlve  assembly"  ln  the  making  an 
took  away  Nancy’ s chalk). 

The  ritual  Included  the  use  of  Italia 
marijuana  or  oregano  and  Incense.  W 
were  outside  30  minutes  or  so  befor 
the  head  cops  got  the  word  from  lnsld 
that  a plastic  M-14  was  not  also  an  in 
cendiary  device.  Then  we  werescreene 
through  a revolving  door  by  a short,  non 
descript  clerk  type  who  nearly  floore 
me  when  he  checked  my  LNS  press  car 
and  asked,  -Which  faction  are  you  with" 
Paul  Krassner  told  me  later  that  th 
guy  Is  an  FBI  informer,  professions 
anti- communist  from  Queens  who  ha 
worked  his  way  up  to  a HUAC  front  Jot 
Even  the  establishment  media  had 
hard  time  getting  ln.  A Life  editor  sper 
two  hours  trying  to  get  the  special  clear 
ance  necessary  ln  addition  to  hlsofflcla 
Senate-House  press  pass.  Even  many  c 
those  who  had  gone  through  the  hassle  o 
getting  these  cards  were  never  admitted 
This  was  apparently  all  ln  line  wit 
HUAC’s  new  image.  With  Joe  Pool  gon 
and  E.  Willis  ln  lame  duck  chairmanship 
Richard  Ichord  Is  reshaping  the  Commit 
tee’s  tactics  and  personality  to  regah 
some  vestige  of  respectability.  Now  dls 
credited  and  a laughing  stock  ln  evei 
the  less  than  liberal  press,  he  want: 
HUAC  to  slip  a velvet  glove  over  tb 
sweaty  fist  so  it  can  again  wield  tb 
sword  in  the  new  repression  of  law  am 
continued  on  page  l- 
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Onpeworker 

loarjorie  helns 

, .Fact  and  Fiction  In  the  Grape  Boy- 

...  (an  eye-catching  full  page  ad  In 
r Friday’s  Chronicle).  “I  am  an  ave- 
crape  farm  worker  in  California," 

• h ad  began,  next  to  a photograph  of  a 
■tinned  leathery- skinned  grape  picker. 
Ill  want  to  help  you  separate  the  fact 
T ‘ the  fiction  In  this  boycott  of  Calif- 

ornia's table  grapes.  I know  because  the 
iflctlom  is  about  me."  This  remarkable 
Itestament  was  written  In  the  first  person, 
■hut  without  quotation  marks. 

I The  following  stores  have  agreed  not 
I to  carry  California  grapes:  Purity,  Cala- 
ILlttleman,  Foodland,  Ml  Rancho,  and  La 
ipaltna.  Picketing  at  Mayfair  resulted  In 
[two  assaults  on  the  plcketers  and  an  ex 
I mrte  Injunction  against  them  Issued  by 
■ Superior  Court  Judge  Peery.  The  ubl- 
Iquitous  Safeway,  of  course,  continues  to 
■carry  grapes. 

I The  ad  described  the  grapepicker’s 
I Idyllic  life.  “My  average  paycheck  for  a 
I two- week  pay  period  Is  $2.18  per  hour," 
lit  said,  though  neglecting  to  mention  the 
{amount  of  the  total  paycheck.  Grape- 
| pickers  are  protected  by  workmen's 
[compensation,  It  added,  and  there  are 
I strict  sanitary  regulations  and  rules  for 
| students  and  minors  employed  on  the 
farm.  ‘We  are  not  migrants,"  the  anony- 
mous worker  continued.  “We  are  legal 
taxpaying  people  of  our  country,  a good 
many  were  born  In  California  and  some 
go  back  generations  In  California." 

The  United  Farm  Workers  are  pres- 
ently concentrating  on  picketing  the  water 
front  where  grapes  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  shipped  to  Vietnam.  Grape 
exports  to  South  Vietnam  have  risen  from 
$32,000  In  1965  to  $500,000  In  1968. 
Vietnam  Is  presently  the  third  largest 
Importer  of  California  table  grapes.  The 
union  Is  planning  a protest  on  Thursday 
at  7 am  on  Pier  37. 

‘The  organizers  say  we  are  strike 
breakers.  That's  not  true,  we  have  no 
strike,  we  don’t  belong  to  the  union  be- 
cause we  don’t  want  a union."  The  ad 
concluded  with  a heartbreaking  plea: 
“While  the  vineyards  are  full  of  ripe 
grapes,  you  can't  buy  them  In  some 
stores.  . . . Show  your  support  by  buying 
and  enjoying  fresh  California  grapes. 
You'll  feel  better  in  all  respects."  Signed, 
the  “California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit 
League." 

The  League’s  bossman,  Allan  Mills, 
told  me  at  first  that  the  unnamedworker 
was  perhaps  not  one  person  but  a com- 
posite of  many  pickers  whose  views 
were  unrepresented  in  the  conlUslon  of 
the  strike.  Later  he  backtracked  and  Im- 
plied it  was  one  man,  whose  identity  the 
Fruit  League  would  not  reveal  “unless 
we  are  legally  compelled  to.”  He  began 
10  explain:  “You’ve  been  around  long 
enough  to  know,”  he  said,  and  left  dang- 
ling over  the  telephone  wire  morbid 
implications  of  union  terror.  When  I be- 
pn  to  ask  Mills  more  nosey  questions, 
he  shed  his  friendly  aristocratic  veneer 
arid  said,  *Pve  been  very  polite  to  return 
>our  call,  but  now  I have  other  things  to 
do." 


“To  return  to  classes  without  a resolution  of  our  demands  Is  to  betray  our  dead  comrades!"  National  Strike  Council 

Mexico  Strikes  Terror 
Into  The  Hearts  of  Millions 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
ernesto  viva 

(MEXICO  CITY,  October  3)  The  Plaza 
of  the  Three  Cultures,  to  one  side  of  the 
enormous  housing  project  of  Tlatololco 
in  Mexico  City,  was  the  scene  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  brutal  battle  in  what 
Is  now  more  than  two  months  of  the  well- 
supported  national  student  strike.  Local 
newspapers  reported  30  dead  (among 
them  students,  men,  women,  children 
and  hvo  soldiers),  hundreds  wounded 
and  close  to  2,000  arrested.  The  New 
York  papers  report  60  dead.  A death 
toll  of  200  Is  probably  closer  to  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  Itself  will  probably 
never  be  exactly  known. 

Last  week  the  National  University, 
which  had  been  occupied  for  almost  a 
week,  was  cleared  of  army.  A rough 
estimate  of  25  million  pesos  worth  of 
looting  (typewriters,  laboratory  equip- 
ment, etc.)  was  the  soldiers’  booty.  Stu- 
dents and  public,  however,  felt  that  a 
temporary  truce  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  last  through  the  Olympics. 
As  further  apparent  proof  of  this  “truce," 
a public  meeting  at  Tlatalolco  last  Fri- 
day was  attended  by  40,000,  and  no  gov- 
ernment attempts  were  made  to  break  It 
up.  Three  days  ago,  some  500  mothers 
(Including  mothers  of  students  dead  and/ 
or  wounded)  marched  down  the  Reforma 
to  the  Senate.  They  were  dressed  in 
black;  before  the  Senate  they  spoke  and 
once  again  took  up  the  students’  banner. 
There  was  no  interference  with  this 
demonstration  either. 

As  If  this  were  all  calculated  to  put 


an  angry  population  off  guard,  some  5,000 
people  met  at  the  Casco  de  Santo  Thomas 
(National  Polytechnical  Institute)  to 
march  to  the  Plaza  of  the  Three  Cul- 
tures last  night  where  a meeting  was  to 
take  place.  Members  of  the  National 
Strike  Committee  were  also  there.  Local 
newspapers  speak  of  “ snipers” ; all  wit- 
nesses say  there  were  none.  At  a given 
signal,  the  army  arrived,  surrounded  the 
Plaza,  and  began  shooting.  The  battle 
lasted  more  than  an  hour  without  let-up; 
four  hours  morp  Intermittently.  After  the 
first  hour  the  Plaza  Itself  was  strewn 
with  bodies.  People  tried  to  take  refuge 
in  the  apartments  of  the  giant  housing 
project  of  Tlatololco  (the  residents  of 
this  project  are  “revolutionaries*  down 
to  the  last  woman  and  child  as  a result 
of  an  earlier  demonstration  in  the  same 
place,  during  which  the  government 
gassed  the  buildings  so  heavily  that  many 
occupants  suffered  severe  Intoxication). 

Residents  hid  literally  thousands  of 
students;  the  army,  however,  searched 
all  apartments  and  those  hiding  as  well 
as  those  hidden,  were  all  arrested.  Some 
students  managed  to  escape  during  the 


night,  and  lived  to  tell  their  story.  One 
mentions  being  “thrown  on  a pile  of 
bodies."  Another  relates  his  escape: 
“The  woman  of  the  house  took  me  out 
with  her  at  six  In  the  morning,  her  arm 
around  me  as  If  I were  her  son,  milk 
palls  on  both  our  arms,  going  out  for  the 
day’s  milk.” 

Hundreds  of  students  and  public  are 
still  to  be  accounted  for.  The  papers 
list  1,500  alone  as  imprisoned  In  the 
dreaded  military  camp  Campo  Marte, 
which  seems  to  have  turned  “concen- 
tration camp"  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexi- 
co City.  The  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee met  In  emergency  session  this 
morning;  as  of  now  no  news  has  been 
received  regarding  any  decision  made  by 
them.  The  fact  that  the  government  has 
taken  the  road  to  fascism  In  such  an  ob- 
vious way  and  so  soon  before  the  Olym- 
pics — coupled  with  many  other  factors 
— leads  to  the  belief  that  a military  coup 
is  In  control  of  the  country,  If  not  in 
name,  at  least  In  action. 

The  situation  Is  such  that  new  develop- 
ments are  expected  from  hour  to  hour 
and  day  to  day. 


Solidar  ity  Anyone? 


Aside  from  the  planned  action  at  the 
docks,  the  union  is  continuing  to  boycott 
he  Mayfair  store  at  Geary  and  Webster, 
call  621-8821  for  information  from  the 
union;  982-5782  for  Information  from  the 
F rult  League. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


todd  gltlln 

How  many  students  dead  In  Mexico 
City?  25?  150?  A thousand  political  pris- 
oners. Guerrilla  fronts  are  reported  to 
be  organizing  in  Chihuahua  and  other 
states. 

Last  Thursday  night,  the  recently  re- 
vived SF  Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  the  Chlcano 
Caucus  of  Peace  and  Freedom  called  a 
demonstration  at  the  Mexican  Consulate, 
for  12:30  the  next  day. 

Twelve  hours  is  not  very  much  time 
to  organize  a demonstration,  least  of  all 
in  the  faction- ridden,  diffusely  busy  Bay 
Area.  But  maybe  75  people  showed  upon 
Friday,  moved  Inside  the  870  Market 
Street  office  building,  occupied  the  fifth- 
floor  corridor  and  one,  then  two  of  the 
three  rooms  in  the  Consulate.  Kathleen 
Cleaver  and  Carlos  Aponte  read  to  the 
press  statements  of  support  for  the  be- 
sieged students,  and  urged  non-coopera- 
tion with  the  Olympic  Games  scheduled 
to  begin  October  12. 

We  demanded  to  see  Sr.  Dominguez, 
the  Consul  General,  who  was  alternately 
“out  to  lunch"  and  “not  prepared"  to  talk. 
A few  tourist  posters  were  ripped  from 
the  walls.  San  Francisco's  Finest  lurked. 


An  abnormal  number  of  squad  cars 
prowled  the  streets  nearby. 

After  holding  up  Consulate  business 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  we  decamped. 

In  the  lobby  I noticed  that  the  same  870 
Market  Street  (corner  of  Fifth  Street) 
also  houses  the  Consulates  of  Haiti, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica 
— and  “Vietnam."  There  are  many  rooms 
in  the  mansion.  Two,  three...  many 
“Vletnams.” 

Che  has  been  dead  one  year,  his  death- 
shout  has  echoed  In  many  new  ears.  The 
highest  solidarity  to  be  shown  the  stu- 
dents of  Mexico  Is,  of  course,  to  make  the 
American  revolution.  But  just  as  we, 
here,  have  grown  to  substantial  force  in 
large  part  because  the  Vietnamese  have 
fought  and  resisted,  so  do  we  fight  In  our 
own  names  and  for  our  own  sakes  when 
we  show  the  Mexican  students  that  they 
have  unremitting  friends  here. 

ANOTHER  DEMONSTRATION  AT  THE 
MEXICAN  CONSULATE,  WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  9, 11 :45  AM,  870  MARKET  ST 
THERE  MAY  BE  MORE  ON  SUCCEED- 
ING DAYS.  SEE  YOU  THERE 
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PALO  ALTO  PIG  RUN 


davld  shen,  peninsula  observer 

•Oink,  oink,  oink,"  the  kids  chanted, 
chasing  Palo  Alto's  peace  officers  back 
to  their  pigpen.  After  the  police  threat- 
ened to  bust  the  band  that  was  playing  In 
Lytton  Plaza,  after  they  kicked  and  el- 
bowed the  crowd  of  people  while  leaving, 
after  they  tried  to  reclaim  the  miniscule 
bit  of  liberated  turf  down  town,  what  did 
they  expect? 

The  weekend  of  October  4th  promised 
just  such  a confrontation.  Building  from 
the  Free  University's  August  30  sit-in 

for  apeople'scommunltycenterandfrom 

the  Free  U’s  weekend  liberation  rock 
concerts,  the  United  Student  Movement 
organized  a lively  rock  festival.  Although 
their  concert  crowds  the  previous  week 
were  apathetic,  during  the  week  they 
spread  the  word  on  the  high  school  cam- 
puses about  the  Importance  of  liberating 
turf  for  youth  use.  And  a Friday  crowd 
of  five  hundred,  determined  to  wait  for 
sound,  greeted  them.  "Core  members," 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  called  them. 

The  Times  also  quoted  Assistant  Po- 
lice Chief  Clarence  Anderson  as  saying, 
"If  there  Is  a loud  rock  and  roll  band 
creating  a disturbance,  we  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  act."  The  previous  weekend 
Anderson  had  Paly’s  finest,  their  re- 
serves, and  Menlo’s  sister  sows  ready 
to,  move. 

At  seven  pm  Friday,  when  several  high 
school  students  were  In  Liberation  Plaza 
setting  up  the  sound  equipment,  Lt.  Phil 
Ray  threatened  to  bust  the  band  if  they 
played  any  music.  He  said  lt  was  a warn- 
ing. 

It  worked  — for  a while.  Bands  wouldn' t 
play  because  of  the  threat.  Yet  lt  turned 
out  to  be  a good  thing,  lor  Hallowed  talk 
among  the  people.  They  voted  to  protect 
the  band,  and  high  school  student  Michael 
Fox  told  them  how.  'Lock  arms  and  form 
concentric  rings  around  the  band." 

By  10  pm,  behind-the-scenes  hustling 
produced  a group  that  began  to  play.  And 


everybody  grooved  along  except  for  half  a 
dozen  plalnclothesmen,  who  stood  around 
with  bad  cases  of  stiff  neck. 

By  10:30,  a second  daring  band  rocked. 
They  were  “Power."  They  were  good,  too. 
But  Lt.  Ray  rudely  Interrupted  the  vibra- 
tions. Chris  Menchlne  grabbed  the  mike 
to  announce  the  cops  were  coming.  The 
people  formed  their  circles  as  Fox  had 
advised. 

But  not  all  the  circles  were  thrown 
around  the  band.  One  was  thrown  around 
the  lieutenant  and  his  five  piglets.  If  Lt. 
Ray  wanted  to  arrest  the  band,  he 
couldn’t.  What  he  did  do  was  to  repeat 
his  earlier  threat  of  arrest  If  any  com- 
plaints were  received.  With  that,  one 
cop  said,  “Let’s  get  out  of  here." 

But  to  do  that,  they  had  to  break  out 
of  the  ring  of  people  - nothing  In  the 
police  handbook  about  that.  That's  when 
they  kicked  and  elbowed  people.  “Plgsl” 
people  yelled. 

The  people  followed  the  foul  ones;  they 
swarmed  In  the  streets;  they  kicked  a 
patrol  car. 

Minutes  later,  people  asked  photo- 
graphers to  snap  pictures  of  the  pigs, 
who  had  retreated  across  University 
Avenue.  As  the  flashing  strobes  and 
gathering  crowd  of  people  became  too 
much  for  the  cops,  they  decided  to  leave. 
Kids  ran  to  follow  them  and  soon  half 
the  crowd  was  tailing  the  cops  back  to 
the  pigpen.  “Police  break  up  the  Lytton 
crowd,"  crowed  the  Paly  Times  the  next 
day.  Ha. 

The  people  returned  to  Liberation 
Plaza,  decided  to  come  back  with  more 
of  the  same  on  Saturday,  and  spilt. 

Saturday  afternoon,  some  Free  U 
members  and  an  Observer  reporter  met 
with  Asst.  Chief  Anderson  and  Capt. 
Boreham.  The  participants  said  they 
tried  to  get  some  USM  people,  but  they 
must  have  forgotten  about  the  telephone 
because  Chris  Menchlne  was  home  all 
day.  The  Observer  Itself  only  heard 
about  the  meeting  from  Free  U people 


Eldrldge  Cleaver  lecturing  at  Cal. 
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on  their  way  to  it. 

There  they  recommended  that  the  po- 
lice make  no  surprise  moves,  restrain 
their  action,  warn  the  people,  and  let 
them  discuss  alternatives  before  acting. 

What  good  the  meeting  did,  nobody 
Knows. 

For  at  7:30pm,  the  police  again  warned 
they  would  bust  the  band  If  they  re- 
ceived complaints.  I guess  everybody 
in  Pallid  Alto  digs  rock  now;  the  police 
kept  cool  all  night.  No  complaints?  Or 
did  Chief  William  Hydie  tell  his  boys 
to  keep  the  peace  and  not  Incite  riots? 
Or  are  the  police  waiting  for  the  cold 
and  damp  to  reclaim  the  plaza  for  the 
powers  that  be? 

It  was  a ylppie  evening.  Two  yipple 
bands  and  a lot  of  people.  Free  U mem- 
bers were  back  in  force  for  the  first  time 
at  a USM  happening.  They  must  have 
been  exhilarated  from  Husain  Chung’s 
marathon  psychodrama,  for  they  spilled 
Into  the  streets  dancing. 

Soon,  over  a hundred  people  and  six 
parked  cars  liberated  a strip  of  Emer- 
son Street.  “Dancing  In  the  streets  is 
so  much  better  than  dancing  In  the 
plaza."  “It’s  like  committing  a sin," 
people  said.  “There's  nothing  like  danc- 
ing In  the  streets.  That’s  why  when  peo- 
ple are  really  happy,  they  talk  about 
dancing  In  the  streets."  And  the  people 
showed  lt  — dancing  wildly  In  snake 
chains  and  jumping  up  and  down. 

But  still  the  evening  ended  without  a 
place  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  The  waiting  game  con- 
tinues. The  Free  U is  debating  buying 
a building  for  their  people  center,  a 
building  not  owned  by  Tholts.  The  police 
are  not  acting  on  the  sinful  happenings 
In  Lytton  Plaza,  despite  all  their  threats. 
The  whole  conflict  between  private  pro- 
perty and  people’s  needs  may  be  left  to 
smoulder  through  the  winter’s  cold  and 
wet.  But  sooner  or  later,  a resolution 
Is  gonna  come. 


EXPLOSION 
IN  EUGENE 


mark  kleiman 

Politics  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  in 
Eugene  got  off  to  a booming  start  early 
Sunday  morning  when  a series  of  explo- 
sions ripped  through  the  Eugene  Naval 
& Marine  Corps  Training  Center.  Dam- 
age was  estimated  at  §106,000  as  the 
blasts  destroyed  a giant  12-ton  crane, 
four  dump  trucks,  one  armored  person- 
nel carrier,  one  trailer,  and  a small 
radio  tower.  Wreckage  was  thrown  nearly 
100  feet. 

The  vehicles,  belonging  to  B Company 
of  the  10th  Engineering  Battallion  of  the 
Marine  Reserve  were  hit  at  1:52am,  Sun- 
day, September  29.  A charge  consisting 
of  dynamite  and  prima-cord  was  placed 
in  the  cab  of  the  crane.  Similar  charges 
were  dropped  down  the  oil  fill  pipes  of 
the  other  vehicles.  Gasoline  was  siphoned 
out  of  one  truck,  and  spread  over  an  en- 
tire line  of  vehicles.  It  was  also  poured 
Into  the  garage  and  down  the  hallway  of 
the  main  building  and  into  the  boiler- 
room,  but  the  magnesium  fuses  failed 
to  ignite  the  gasoline. 

Extra  FBI  men  from  Portland  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  have  joined 
local  FBI  agent  James  “Jake"  Jay  in  the 
search  for  suspects.  All  they  have  come 
up  with  so  far  was  that,  “This  was  prob- 
ably a co-ordinated  attack  involving  more 

than  one  person." 

The  University  of  Oregon  ROTC  build- 
ing was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1963.  There 
was  also  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  Lane  County  Democratic  Head- 
quarters the  night  of  Humphrey's  nomi- 
nation. Meanwhile,  It  has  been  rumored 
that  Hanoi  will  call  upon  American  radi- 
cals to  cease  their  bombing  of  military 
installations  as  soon  as  the  US  agrees 
to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 


San  Francisco  Newsreel  continues 

its  weekly  Sunday  showings  at  the 
New  Committee  Theater,  83G  Mom 
gomery  Street,  with  a screening  n) 
Troublemakers,  a feature  55  minute 
documentary  study  of  white  radicals 
organizing  in  the  Newark  ghetto 

This  film,  which  has  become  a verlte 
classic,  depicts  the  trust  rations  and 
successes  of  Tom  Hayden  and  others 

of  SDS  who  attempted  to  work  in  the 
black  ghetto  in  the  early  60’s.  Robert 
Machover  and  Norman  Fruchter 

who  have  since  gone  on  to  make  other 

films  and  to  work  with  Newsreel 
established  a whole  genre  of  film! 
making  with  this  film. 

Show  time  is  8:30  pm.  Admission 
is  §1.50.  Other  films  tobeshownln- 
elude  Cantar  por  Vietnam,  a Cuban 

film  which  intercuts  Cuban  and  Viet- 
namese footage,  relating  to  a com- 
mon  struggle  against  the  United 
States,  and  a Newsreel  to  be 
selected. 

A discussion  will  follow  the  films. 
For  further  information  call  43i. 
2404. 


WOMENS 

WEAR 

DAILY 

vivian  rothstein 

(LNS-Mass.)  — Several  women  In  lie 
movement  have  been  toying  with  tie 
Idea  of  developing  a uniform  for  radi- 
cal women.  The  purposes  of  the  uniform 
are  many.  Primarily,  lt  would  be  a pub- 
lic way  to  disassociate  ourselves  Iron 
the  “women  as  consumer  and  clothes- 
horse  image." 

We  conceived  of  the  uniform  as  a 
attractive,  up  to  date  dress.  It  could  be 
made  by  the  “Poor  People's  Corpora- 
tion" so  that  we  would  be  giving  awaj 
our  money  to  a co-operative  rather  that 
a profit-making  corporation.  The  dress 
would  be  made  in  three  colors;  in  cotton 
in  summer  and  wool  for  winter.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  uniform  would  be  do:; 
with  a lot  of  publicity  In  the  established 
media  to  make  the  dress  a symbol 

The  advantages  are  many:  l'Weca: 
be  identified  as  a part  of  a women's 
liberation  movement  by  our  appearance. 
2)  We  will  be  “liberated"  from  the  dally 
chore  of  having  to  choose  what  to  weal 
and  what  image  to  project.  3)  We  c as 
save  money  because  the  dresses  wouK 
be  Inexpensive  and  would  be  made  6 
last,  hopefully  made  out  of  the  permi 
press  material.  4)  We  can  raise  the 
issue  of  women’s  enslavement  to  the  sys- 
tem constantly  as  people  around  us  asl 
why  we  wear  the  same  dress  each  day, 
as  teachers  wear  it  to  school,  secretar- 
ies to  the  office,  etc.  and  we  can  tali 
about  how  women  are  used  as  a mar  kef 
for  unnecessary  products.  5)  We  "il 
know  each  other  on  the  streets  ail  over 
the  country  and  can  feel  solidarity  ce 
marches,  etc.  6)  It  is  unco-optable  b; 
the  fashion  industry  unlike  our  previoui 
uniform  of  sandals,  turtlenecks,  -■ 
long  hair.  No  clothing  manufacturer 
would  adopt  the  idea  of  a wardrobe 
consisting  of  one  dress.  7)  It  would  help 
to  eliminate  the  competition  that  divides 
women  from  each  other. 

I am  sure  many  women  will  balk  a 
the  Idea  of  the  uniform  because  it  de- 
stroys our  “ Individuality. " This  is  3 
measure  of  how  the  fashion  industry  has 
distorted  our  concept  of  individual^)- 

- From  VOICE  OF  THE  WOMEN’- 
LIBERATION  MOVEMENT,  Joreen,  d° 
Naim,  5514  S.  Cornell,  Chicago,  M- 
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[<eve  nestler 

Yielding  to  student  threats  the  mill- 
V cervices  announced  Monday  after- 
that  ll  would  not  accept  theSF  State 
^ministration' s Invitation  to  participate 

I Military  Information  Day,  Tuesday.  In 

SSt  Union,  Black  Draft  Help  Council, 

Vedcan- American  student  Federation, 

Progressive  Labor,  Third  World  Llbera- 
Ed  Front,  Resistance,  and  the  War  Re- 
nters League  _ in  non-acceptance  The 
anti-war  groups  had  refused  to  parttal- 
rate  and  “legitimize  this  farce. ...  The 
usue  is  not  free  speech;  that's  just  a 
hell  game  they  want  us  to  play.  The 
military  recruiters,  however,  were 
probably  concerned  for  their  own  safety. 
ii  an  SDS  sponsored  rally,  a large  num- 
ber of  students  voted  Friday  to  bodily 
remove  the  militarlzers  from  the  cam- 
jus  and  to  dump  their  crap  (they  call 

II  literature" ) all  over  19th  Avenue.  The 
Issue  had  been  hotly  debated,  some  stu- 
lents  wanting  to  dump  It  In  President 
Smith’s  office.  At  a separate  rally,  soli- 
dity was  shown  by  the  Black  Students 
Union  and  the  Mexican- American  Student 
Confederation.  Bridges  Randall  of  the 
BSU  stated,  “What  we  need  Is  killers, 
political  assassins.”  None  of  the  prlncl- 
pls  want  “debate1’  - the  issue  is  the 
legitimacy  of  the  military  themselves. 

Asked  about  the  cancellation  by  the 
military  of  their  command  performance, 
lie  Administration  stated  that  It  would 
continue  with  Military  Information  Day: 
now,  nobody  could  imagine.  SDS  an- 
nounced that  It  was  not  cancelling  plans 
for  a massive  demonstration,  culmina- 
ting In  a march  to  Smith's  office,  de- 
manding the  end  of  military  presence  on 
the  SF  State  campus.  “This  Is  only  the 
beginning.  There's  still  ROTC." 

ROTC  headquarters  on  the  campus  has 
long  been  under  attack  by  anti-war 
groups.  As  It  stands  now,  credit  Is  given 
for  handgrenade  throwing  on  an  equal 
basis  with  Shakespeare.  But  one  way  or 
another,  it  Is  not  going  to  stand  very  long. 
The  Administration  of  State  has  been 
given  one  week  to  clarify  Its  position  on 
recruiters  and  ROTC. 


Witnesses  In  the  Baskett  murder  case. 


photo:  naclo  Jan  brown 
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"WE’RE  NOT  SEEKING  REVENGE... 
JUSTICE  REQUIRES  A TRIAL” 


lenny  recuperated 

Riot  is  the  word  that  frightens  San 
Francisco.  Every  politician  in  his  right 
mind  Is  making  hay  out  of  It.  Officer 
Michael  O’Brien,  alledgedly  drank  and 
frustrated  after  a boating  date,  shot  and 
killed  a black  man,  George  Baskett. 
Witnesses  claim  It  was  not  self-de- 
fense but  murder. 

O’Brien,  who  had  once  before  been 
reprimanded  by  higher-ups  for  wear- 
ing a GAS  HUEY  tie  clasp,  spent  four 
days  in  the  hospital  recovering  from 
injuries  he  said  were  inflicted  by  the 
dead  man.  That  was  probably  too  long. 
Soon  after,  under  pressure,  the  pol- 
ice chief  acceded  to  suspending  O’ Brlen. 
Now,  another  Issue  was  hot.  Off-duty 
policemen  carrying  firearms.  The  po- 


lice department  says  the  cops  are  cops 
24  hours  a day.  The  mayor  didn't  think 
it  was  so  necessary. 

Monday  afternooon  at  two  thirty,  top 
drawer  attorney  Marvin  Lewis  appeared 
at  the  District  Attorney’s  office  to  get 
a warrant  for  Michael  O'  Brlen,  a war- 
rant for  murder. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Carl  Haw- 
kins, Carl’s  wife  Elizabeth,  and  her 
son  Richard  Dickerson.  It  was  Mr. 
Hawkins’  car  which  scraped  the  side 
of  the  boat  belonging  to  officer  Willis 
Garrlot,  who  was  with  O’Brien  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting.  That  incident  pre- 
clpated  the  trouble. 

Lewis  stopped  a moment  to  exchange 
complimentary  tones  with  the  reporters 
he  knew  and  walked  through  the  door 
marked  ‘restricted’  to  talk  with  DA 


SOLDIERS  IN  SLOW  REVOLT 


fiuiy  the  former  rote  squad  leader 

In  the  Fall,  at  least  for  the  past  few 
ears,  young  men's  hearts  turn  to  trea- 
son. Saturday,  October  12,  with  color 
uard,  the  fighting  pride  of  America, 
iding  In  the  wake  of  the  gallant  peace 
novement,  will  march  on  their  own  for 
>eace  and  freedom.  Some  lonely  radi- 
o's secret  prayer  has  been  answered. 
Die  soldiers  are  In  slow  revolt. 

The  contingents  will  gather  and  form 
it  ll  am  In  the  Panhandle.  Color  guard 
irst.  Then  wounded  Vietnam  veterans, 
some  In  wheelchairs.  The  GIs.  Reserv- 
sts.  Vietnam  veterans.  Veterans.  And 
lie  civilians. 

The  Army  brass,  decorated  and  de- 
feated,  career  minded  men,  take  steps 
- withdraw  them.  Too  much  and  then 
oo  little.  An  Air  Force  band  was  denied 
leave  for  the  weekend.  Reassignment: 
Rlot  Duty.  Mandatory  unit  inspections 
lave  been  assigned  to  troops  In  the  Bay 
Area;  but  not  all  of  them.  The  officers 
let  confused,  characteristically  weak  In 
propaganda  and  intelligence.  Some  offl- 
:ers  anxiously  await  the  embarrass- 
ment and  demise  of  their  competitors. 
Th?  administrative  arm  of  the  Army 
cannot  stop  the  infiltration.  The  big 
>ress  conference  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
lf  Staff  is  just  around  the  corner:  “There 
ire  subversives  in  the  armed  forces,  In 
■he  pay  of  the  Youth  International  Party.” 

The  parade  will  go  from  the  Panhandle 
0 the  Civic  Center.  All  permits  ob- 
"'ined.  Rally  at  2 pm.  Speakers:  Briga- 

' r General  Hugh  Hester,  Retired.  Don 


Duncan.  And  representatives  from  all 
area  bases. 

In  the  GIs  and  Vets  March  for  Peace 
office,  a basement  room  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  a civilian  volunteer,  young 
handsome  man  excitedly  rapped  on  about 
the  event  of  which  he  was  so  proud  to  be 
a part. 

“It  was  started  by  the  GIs;  in  that,  it's 
very  radical.  The  idea  is  to  bring  thejn 
all  together. 

“The  Army  is  really  afraid  of  the 
whole  thing  backfiring. ..  so  they  try 
to  isolate  a guy  and  intimidate  him, 
rather  than  open  oppression. 

“Tell  everybody  it's  legal  to  march." 

An  Air  Force  cat,  22,  shadows  of  new 
sideburns  running  down  the  sides  of  his 
face,  walked  in  with  a buddy,  nodded  to 
his  friends  working  in  the  office,  smiled 
at  me,  sat  down  and  opened  up  a white 
paper  bag.  He  dumped  three  hamburgers 
with  fries  on  the  table,  and  with  Intent, 
disposed  of  the  lot. 

Then,  after  listening,  he  asked  his 
friend  the  question:  “Who’s  HE  from?" 
He  reads  the  paper. 

“Mostly  what  the  march  is  about  is 
free  speech;  all  these  guys  are  younger." 
The  Air  Force  is  his  second  enlistment. 
He  signed  up  again  after  2 years  In  the 
Army.  If  he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  he 
would  refuse  induction,  find  some  way 
to  get  out  of  It.  “I  was  brainwashed.  Now 
the  guys  are  a lot  more  skeptical." 

While  we  talked,  another  young  man, 
who  had  just  recently  changed  his  mind 
about  having  short  hair,  was  on  the  phone. 
He  was  after  money.  A list  of  names. 


‘Hello,  Mr.  Mayer?  I’m  a Vietnam  vet- 
eran and  I called  to  ask  you  to  support 
our  March. . . .”  Yessir. 

In  France,  supporters  of  conscription, 
always  point  to  the  OAS  right  wing  re- 
volt in  Algeria.  The  army  of  draftees 
refused  to  go  along  with  it.  The  coup 
failed. 

American  conscripts,  far  less  enthusi- 
astic than  the  beer  belly  Army  of  the 
thirties,  prefer  the  symbols  of  the  young. 
The  “right"  of  free  speech,  when  it  be- 
comes dangerous,  will  be  a punishable 
offense.  The  Army  must  have  discipline. 
The  tactics  and  the  movement  will  change 
and  move  to  the  Left.  F ree  speech  and 
protest  for  October  12th.  Racism  and 
imperialism,  another  time. 

The  movement  will  face  Its  first  real 
test  after  Saturday.  Factions  of  political 
opinion,  not  yet  at  Issue,  will  appear 
before  the  congratulations  are  over. 
What  next?  Which  way?  And  why? 

Servicemen's  Union.  They’ve  talked 
about  that. 

The  Ally,  servicemen's  underground 
paper,  organizer,  encourager,  provo- 
cateur, Is  well  received  everywhere. 
Marijuana  smoking,  we  know.  Is  rampant. 
But  the  Army,  like  the  government,  has 
yet  to  show  its  Iron  hand.  The  courts 
will  fail  them.  What  then? 

The  movement  inside  and  outside  the 
Army  are  generically  linked.  They  need 
each  other.  They  belong  together. 

I shook  their  hands  profusely.  They 
acted  surprised. 

“Tell  Travis  Air  Force  Base  1 said 
to  go  tick  itself." 


Ferdon’s  vice  president  In  charge  of 
21  assistants,  one  Mister  Mayer. 

•Not  more  than  an  hour,”  Lewis  wa- 
ved. 

And  for  three  hours  1 sat  there,  fid- 
geted, stared  and  eavesdropped  on  the 
reporters.  One  fella  entertained  three 
others:  “If  Cahill  is  fired,  resigns, 
takes  another  Job  or  dies,  we’re  gonna 
have  a party  In  the  press  room." 

Bad  jokes.  War  stories.  All  of  them 
peeking  at  Pia  Llndstrom.  Fine  legs. 

In  another  corner:  “Justifiable  homi- 
cide? They  can’t  Justify  this." 

A story  was  circulating  that  the  two 
girls  who  had  spent  the  day  with  O’ Brlen 
and  Garrlot  had  tried  to  give  evidence 
at  the  precinct  station.  The  police  con- 
tinually refused  to  report  the  allegation 
that  O’Brien  was  good  and  lrunk. 

When  one  of  the  assistants  passed 
through  the  waiting  room  and  was  asked 
about  the  meeting  in  progress,  he  grinned 
and  said  he  was  glad  that  this  one  was 
somebody  else’s  baby. 

When  Joseph  Alloto  became  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  he  and  everybody  else 
knew  that  It  was  Cahill's  town.  Liberal 
advisors  whispered  In  the  mayor's  ear. 
“Well,  whose  town  Is  this?  Yours  or 
his?”  Against  Cahill’s  advice,  Haight 
Street  was  closed  on  a few  Sundays. 
The  Renaissance  In  Joe’s  hands  would 
be  reborn.  Only  Cahill  was  entrenched. 
He  had  to  be  discredited. 

The  Tactical  Squad  overdid  it.  The 
Police  human  relations  section  was  an 
open  sore.  Terry  Francois  demanded 
Cahill's  resignation,  The  Mayor  stood 
caricaturelshly  stout  behind  the  police 
chief,  and  suggested  a few  ‘needed’ 
changes. 

Marvin  Lewis  and  his  clients  stepped 
back  out  Into  the  hall.  Greying  hair. 
Sideburns.  Shiny  blue  sharkskin  suit. 
Only  Lewis  spoke:  ‘The  DA  said  they 
weren't  ready  at  this  point  for  a com- 
plaint. 

“Yes.  Pve  spoken  with  the  FBI.  They 
were  Interested. 

“We’re  not  seeking  revenge- -Justice 
requires  a trial," 

At  the  elevator,  he  greeted  Pla  and 
tilted  his  head  back:  “We  can  thank  the 
press  media  for  what  they're  doing— 
otherwise  we  would’ve  had  a riot  In 
this  town." 

Lewis  expects  some  kind  of  action 
from  the  District  Attorney  in  the  next 
few  days.  He  fielded  all  the  questions 
with  ease  except  one:  ‘Ls  It  customary 
for  the  District  Attorney  to  WAIT  for 
a complaint?" 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


Burroughs: 

“Fm  Tired  of  Sitting  on  My  Ass” 


* Jeff  Shero  from 
The  Rat 

William  Burroughs,  author  of 
“Junkie,"  "Naked  Lunch,"  “Soft 
Machine,"  “Nova  Express,"  has  con- 
trol of  English  prose.  Son  of  Bur- 
roughs Business  Machine  Inc.,  Bur- 
roughs t alias  Bill  Lee,  projects  a 
conspiratorial  image  of  the  Uni- 
verse. (The  rulers  of  the  planet  will 
shrink  history  of  human  race  onto 
microfilm,  shove  it  up  their  ass, 
split  in  space  ships.  The  earth 
blows  up  beneath  them.) 

Burroughs  forthcoming  book,  “7  Hertz",  Is  based 
on  his  recent  Investigation  of  scientific  research. 

Burroughs  has  lived  In  London  for  the  last  years. 
He  took  part  In  the  Chicago  demonstration  while 
covering  It  for  Esquire.  He  was  In  the  lines  and  was 
tear  gassed  In  Grant  Park.  He  observed  that  many 
people  seemed  to  get  “contact  highs"  and  that  tear 
gas  didn't  seem  to  be  an  effective  weapon  against 
determined  people. 

This  Interview  took  place  In  Terry  Southern’s 
apartment.  Burroughs  wore  a crisp  brown  suit  which 
he  referred  to  as  his  costume.  Taping  was  delayed 
by  the  obstinate  Rat  tape  recorder  so  we  walked 
to  a nearby  store  and  bought  a tape  for  Burroughs’ 
machine.  We  talked  about  the  movement  In  this 
country. 

Burroughs  has  decided  to  move  his  apartment 
from  London  to  New  York  so  he  can  directly  in- 
volve himself  In  the  movement. 

After  several  hours  we  went  for  dinner  where 
Burroughs  talked  about  “7  Hertz".  A discussion 
on  the  Importance  of  publication  of  secret  research 
and  a summary  of  *7  Hertz’  will  appear  in  the 
next  Issue  of  Rat;  containing  the  second  half  of  the 
Interview. 

After  dinner  we  continued  our  discussion  mellowed 
by  a few  drinks.  The  Rat  recorder  decided  to  run 
so  we  did  another  hour  of  taping.  This  time  the 
conversation  though  less  analytical  was  more  lively. 

RAT:  Do  you  see  the  kind  of  revolts  going  on  In  the 
Western  countries  now  as  reformist  In  nature  or  are 
they  revolutionary? 

Burroughs:  I'd  say  revolutionary? 

R:  You  think  that  In  the  end  the  struggle's  going  to 
be  for  power? 

B:  Well,  I don't  know  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  antl-polltical  revolt  that  I've  ever  seen 
and  perhaps  there's  ever  been  in  history.  That  Is  a 
revolt  more  aimed  towards  getting  rid  of  something 
than  simply  substituting  something  else.  When  I was 
In  college  In  the  1930's,  there  were  only  two  alterna- 
tives — either  you  were  a Marxist  or  you  were  sup- 
porting the  establishment.  But  these  people  are  not,  by 
and  large,  Marxists. 

R:  Were  you  a Marxist? 

B:  I was  not,  no.  Because  it  seemed  to  me  Just  sub- 
stituting something  else.  Pve  never  been  a Marxist. 

R:  Do  you  think  - you've  written  a great  deal  about 
the  future  - do  you  believe  that  It’s  possible  to  make 
a revolution  which  has  decentralized  character,  which 
is  In  some  way  determined  by  participatory  democracy 
In  the  kind  of  age  In  which  a technology  Is  being  devel- 
oped which  tends  to  centralize  coordination,  communi- 
cation . . . 

B:  Yes,  because  by  the  very  fact  that  we  have  this 
communication  system,  It  can  be  decentralized  to  any 
point  If  you  seize  the  - of  course,  the  first  thing  for 
any  revolutionary  party  to  do  would  be  to  seize  the 
communications.  Who  owns  communications  now,  con- 
trols the  country.  Much  more  than  It's  ever  been  true 
In  history.  Of  course,  that's  always  been  a revolution- 
ary maxim. 

R:  More  Important  than  the  army. 

B:  More  important  than  the  army.  Much  more  Im- 
portant than  the  army. 

R:  If  the  French  students. . . had  controlled  the  TV 
and  the  radio,  do  you  think  they  would  have  been  more 
successful,  or  won? 

B:  Possibly,  If  they  had  known  exactly  what  to  do 
with  them. 

R:  And  what  kind  of  things  should  they  do  with  them? 
B;  Well,  there  are  highly  developed  techniques  that 
are  already  In  use.  Pve  endeavored  to  describe  some 
of  them  In  this  book  Pm  writing  now.  It’s  a little  bit 


complicated  to  go  Into  at  this  point.  The  techniques 
exist  for  manipulating  the  mass  mind  and  they  are  very 
definite  techniques. 

R:  More  sophisticated  than  TV  commercials. 

B:  Yes.  Much  more.  But  you  don’t  really  know  what’s 
going  on  on  TV  on  a subliminal  level.  Of  course,  they 
aren’t  allowed  to  use  subliminal  techniques  anymore. 
But  simply  as  a matter  of  Juxtaposition. 

R:  Well,  In  our  country,  you  view  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment at  Chicago  where  the  press  essentially  supported 
the  demonstrations. 

B:  Precisely.  There  was  an  example  of  the  students 

- the  revolutionaries- winning  an  engagement  by  very 

definite  steps  to  get  the  support  of  the  press. 

R:  How  do  you  see  that  developing?  Because  there's 
been  considerable  debate  among  the  radicals. 

B:  Well,  everything  really  played  right  into  their 
hands  from  the  very  first  day  when  the  newsmen  were 
beaten  up  by  police. 


R:  In  Chicago,  you  see  the  deciding  factor  being  that 
the  press  got  beat  up. 

B:  Certainly. 

R:  That  doesn’t  give  us  much  of  a basis  for  coverage 
in  the  future. 

B:  No,  but  of  course  In  Chicago  we  have  this  Mayor 
Daley  who’s  left  over  from  the  19th  century,  an  old 
political  boss  with  the  sort  of  pig  Idea  of  authority  at 
the  end  of  a nightstick.  He  was  already,  I understand, 
prejudiced  against  reporters,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  he  not,  hasn’t  he  previously  had  some  bad 
publicity? 

R:  Pm  sure  of  it. 

B:  So  there  was  a set-up  that  I don't  think  exists 
here. 

R:  What  does  it  say  about  power,  how  it’s  exercised 
In  the  United  States,  If  the  people  who  run  the  Party  in 
power,  run  this  country,  run  the  war,  make  such  bad 
decisions  about  choosing  the  location  for  their  conven- 
t on,  and  choosing  a strategy  to  contain  demonstra- 
tions. Shows  they're  Incapable,  it  seems  to  me 

tMr  KcScT  "°  ,“eSti°”  N°  01 

U S^.ms  to  me  that  there  are  a lot  ot  parallels 
between  Chicago  and  Vietnam  In  that  they  applied  the 
same  strategy  of  massive  pinpointing  of  force  at  every 
L./nSU^§ency  ln  hopes  t0  elim^ate  the  insurgency 
ILC0laid  erow-  ‘hey  achieved  exactly  the  op- 
^ 1 e«ec  bothChicago  and  Vietnam. . . . Were  y cm 

surprised  at  the  attitudes  of  most  of  the  demonstrators? 

that  »hl«  ?he  °fly  thlng  ^ sensed  me  at  all  was 
that  they  seemed  to  be  much  more  organized  and  much 


more  determined  than  I had  anticipated  comm 
from  England.  I’ve  been  away  for  three  6asI  ^ 
Three  years  ago  there  was  really  nothin^  n°»- 
I would  say  that  the  whole  picture  hawhmparab 
measurably  ln  three  years.  S chafle«i  I 

R:  That  was  functional  organization.  itWa<-. 
not  on  a static  bureaucratic  level  where  , „ rganlMtl 
orders  down  from  the  top.  ’ People  ga- 

B;  Yes.  There  again  was  something  I f0„nH 
impressive.  And  something  that  I had  not  seen?  J111 
Possibly  something  that  has  not  existed  > °r 
R:  It  seemed  to  me  ln  Chicago  there  wer,  ? 
people  of  liberal  mythology.  There  were  these  i n of 
McCarthy  kids  who  constantly  said  “Wen  i ,,  01 
be  provocative  towards  the  police,  because  theJniD?t 
tack  us."  After  the  police  had  already  attack*, 

about  five  different  occasions  without  pro vorin!!? 
seemed  that  there  was  this  whole  residues  the  i! 
ethos  still  maintained  ln  a large  part  of  the 
B:  True.  That  I agree  with.  But  of  course  there's, 
tremendous  contrast  ln  my  mind  between  say"  ’the  u 
Communist  demonstrations  in  the  1930' s which 
definitely  organized  to  get  Incidents,  create inrkw 
They  wanted  the  police  to  fire  Into  the  crowd  or  t 
something  like  that.  But  there  you  felt  ltv..,s  M telr; 
run  on  an  absolutely  bureaucratic  basis.  Thlsmann 
an  order.  That  man  gave  an  order.  There  was  noom><! 
tion  of  these  orders  right  down  the  line—  right  down  to 
the  people  who  were  going  to  be  the  lncld-nt  I didn't 
feel  any  sort  of  bureaucratic,  hierarchical  control 
and  yet  there  was  organization. 

R:  It’s  been  thought  a lot  of  times  that  the  way  the 
Movement  ln  the  United  States  Is  organized  is  a way 
that  It’s  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  contend  with 
Because,  at  any  point,  If  they  arrest  a hundred  leaders 
it  really  doesn’t  affect  the  Movement. 

B:  Yes.  Well,  you  could  see  that  from  the  results 
achieved.  There’s  only  one  thing  that  has  occurred  to 
me  and  that  Is  that  the  Ylpples  are  rather  too  conspic- 
uous. 

R:  How  do  you  mean? 

B:  Well,  they  look  like  Ylpples.  Particularly  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  Now,  for  example,  anytoiy 
with  a beard,  anybody  that  looks  like  a Ylppie  Is  being 
turned  back  at  the  border  of  Mexico.  They  wouldn’t 
let  Allen  Ginsberg  In.. .until  he  went  to  the  Consul,  He 
finally  did  get  ln. 

R:  How  Important  do  you  think  the  symbols  of  rebel- 
lion are? 

B:  It  seems  to  me  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the  re- 
bellion. When  It  gets  to  a certain  point,  the  rebellion 
must  go  underground.  How  long  does  an  underground 
last  that  has  a uniform?  Certainly  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another.  If  they  want  to  get  Into  C nicago  or 
Into  another  town,  now  what  would  the  strategy  bell 
this  should  start  to  happen  ln  another  city  ? The  strat- 
egy would  be  to  keep  them  out  of  the  city.  And  bow 
would  they  keep  them  out  of  the  city — because  they 
would  be  able  to  spot  them.  Now  if  they  all  put  on  bus- 
iness suits  and  went  Into  the  city,  by  the  time  they 
were  in  there  they  could  put  on  anything  they  liked. 
But  to  get  ln,  they  should  look  like  anybody  else. 
Suppose  they  wanted  to  go  to  Mexico  for  a confronta- 
tion. If  they  did,  that  would  be  quite  a different  con- 
frontation from  Chicago.  Mexican  police  areapttouse 
machine  guns  rather  than  clubs.  But  they  wouldn't  get 
ln  If  they  went  there  in  trailer  trucks  with  signs  all 
over  them  and  beards,  etc.  They'd  be  stopped  at  the 
border.  Most  countries  ln  Europe  they're  not  letting 
them  ln  now. 

R:  And  you  were  inside  the  Convention  Hall  Itself, 
too. 

B:  Yes,  yes. 

R:  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of  the  delegates?  Do  yon 
think  they  had  any  sense  of  the  upheaval  going  on  out' 
side? 

B:  I didn’t  talk  to  any  of  the  delegates.  We  tried  to 
talk  to  Senator  McCarthy  and  even  tried  to  talk  to 
Governor  Maddox,  but  it  was  quite  hopeless.  Vou 
couldn’t  even  get  a call  through  to  the  Hilton.  All  the 
switchboards  were  jammed.  Oh,  I was  there— it  lust 
seemed  to  me  just  a terrifically  boring  scene.  Vou 
couldn’ t hear  what  was  being  said.  And  It  was  bullshit  11 
you  could  hear  it.  But  all  the  political  reporters  said 
the  same  thing.  The  speeches  were  Just  incredibly 
boring. 
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CAN  THE  RULERS  RULE? 

R:  Do  you  think  that  people  with  power  in  this  coun- 
try have  much  understanding  of  the  upheaval  brew  in, 
beneath  them,  not  Just  among  the  young  people,  w 
among  the  blacks?  Do  they  have  a real  understanding 
B;  I would  say  on  a top  level,  very  much  so  1 thin! 
that  power  In  this  country  is  held  by  very,  very  !e' 
people.  Very  few  Indeed.  The  people  like  Presidents 
continued  on  page  1! 
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the  Shrunken 


donna  mlckleson 

When  the  curtain  came  down  on  El 
Teatro  Campesino’s  -The  Shrunken  Head 
0I  pancho  Villa"  at  San  Francisco  State 
college,  there  was  a moment  ol  silence 
followed  by  wild,  chaotic  applause  - the 
kind  Luis  Valdez  dismisses  because  it 
doesn't  show  the  spirit  of  a people  work- 
ing together.  Row  by  row  the  audience 
came  to  Its  feet,  beginning  with  the  Chl- 
cano  kids  down  In  front,  waving  their  red 
silk  banner,  and  finally  including  every- 
one in  the  house.  I too  rose,  though  p m 
sure  I wasn't  the  only  one  casting  about 
for  some  more  direct,  less  traditional 
way  to  react  to  what  I knew  had  been  a 
coup  for  the  Radical  Theater  Festival  - 
the  premiere  performance  of  a major 
new  American  play. 

Like  most  of  the  audience,  I could  only 
Intuit  the  success  Valdez'  first  full- 
length  work  might  become  In  the  terms 
he  cares  most  about.  For  this  was  the 
Main  Auditorium,  In  all  Its  sculptured, 
Isolated,  750-seat  plaster  perfection  - 
not  a community  center  in  Del  Rey  with 
statues  of  La  Virgen  beside  the  folding 
chairs,  cracks  in  the  walls  and  dust  motes 
hanging  from  the  celling.  We  were  for 
the  most  part  students,  gringos,  white 
radicals,  not  -campeslnos"  or  “pachu- 
cos."  There  would  be  no  tub  of  thick, 
homemade  Mexican  liquor  hauled  out  by 
the  sweaty  actors  alter  the  show,  to  be 
shared  with  the  audience  over  talk  of  the 
strike's  progress,  conversations  sowing 
the  $eeds  of  a broadening  struggle  as 


mundane,  mythic  and  epic.  (Even  the 
media  are  mixed.  The  play  opens  with 
a history  lesson  on  Villa’s  life  In  the 
form  of  a narrated  slide  show.) 

Like  the  characters,  the  audience  is 
asked  to  take  everything  on  the  same 
plane:  the  smudged  latrine-green  and 
tltty-plnk  plywood  walls  of  the  set,  the 
drunken  VUUsta  fantasies  of  the  old 
man,  the  life  cadence  built  around  wel- 
fare checks  and  unwanted  pregnancies 
and  endless  battles  with  dirt  and  hunger. 
The  twisted,  stubborn  Horatio  Alger  as- 
pirations of  the  brother  returned  from 
Vietnam,  the  cockroaches  which  are 
somehow  EVERYWHERE,  and  above  all 
the  ‘shrunken  head  Itself,  as  gross  a 
presence  as  the  bear  who  wanders 
through  the  cocktail  party  In  Bunuel’s 
‘The  Exterminating  Angel,"  while  the 
grim-llpped  guests  each  find  a way  to 
justify  or  ignore  him. 

A magnificent,  shameless  symbol  of 
smashed  revolutionary  hope,  this  “re- 
tarded brother"  Is  literally  the  skeleton 
in  the  family  closet.  Supposedly  having 
been  born  in  this  form  to  the  mother, 
who  later  turns  out  to  have  ridden  with 
Villa,  he  Is  at  once  a conscience  In- 
carnate, an  object  of  family  shame  that 
unites  and  embarrasses,  and  a nagging, 
demanding  condition  of  poor  existence. 
“More,"  he  grumbles  In  his  growing 
voice,  exacting  an  ever  larger  quantity 
of  cockroaches  to  eat  as  he  grows  bolder 
from  scene  to  scene,  beginning  as  a whis- 
pered reference  In  the  back  room  and 
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terms  like  - La  Raza"  and  “LaLlbertad* 
crept  In  alongside  “huelga"  and  "social 
justice.” 

But  you  didn’t  have  to  be  a Chlcaho  to 
feel  the  impact.  Those  who  talk  about 
theater  that  works  and  has  political  re- 
levance usually  hold  up  Brecht  as  the 
spoken  or  unspoken  standard.  When  will 
we  stop  having  to  choose  among  some 
director's  hundredth  Interpretation  of 
Mother  Courage,  and  faddish,  uncom- 
mitted absurdism,  and  skeletons  of  dia- 
tribe thinly  draped  In  stage  costumes? 
When  will  there  be  an  American  agit- 
prop, a stage  form  that  relates  con- 
cretely to  oppression  and  pur  own  op- 
pressed, that  educates  and  agitates  while 
daring  to  delight,  that  steals  into  the 
imagination  with  stylistic  breakthroughs 
and  reaches  people  simply  as  great  thea- 
ter? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  It  will 
take  a hundred  forms,  grounded  In  as 
many  subcultures  and  refinements  of 
the  American  nightmare.  During  an 
afternoon  seminar  on  techniques,  Ronnie 
Davis  of  the  Mime  Troupe  and  Peter 
Schumann  of  the  Bread  and  Puppet  Thea- 
ter stressed  the  Importance  of  trans- 
scendlng  a tradition  crippled  with  real- 
ism. Valdez  responded  that  their  chal- 
lenge, valid  as  it  was  In  their  work, 
stemmed  from  the  need  to  reach  an  audi- 
ence weaned  on  O'Neill  and  Ibsen.  His 
task  — building  mass  consciousness 
among  people  who’d  never  seen  a play 
and  were  lucky  if  they  could  read  and 
wr*te  — forced  him  to  work  on  a more 
simplistic  level.  Yet  “The  Shrunken 
Head  of  Pancho  Villa"  belies  the  sepa- 
ration. Even  as  he  makes  the  distinc- 
tions, he  Is  well  on  the  way  to  breaking 
them  down. 

For  the  play  brings  to  mind  some  of 
the  best  early  Bunuel  films,  so  easily 
does  It  move  among  levels  of  conscious- 
ness, between  the  real  and  surreal,  the 


advancing  through  mute  presence  Into 
open  articulation  of  revolution. 

Nearly  as  real  are  the  cockroaches, 
which  not  only  crop  up  as  food  and  topics 
of  dialogue  but  also  adorn  the  walls  as 
decoration  and  grow  and  move  from 
scene  to  scene.  By  personifying  a his- 
torical perspective  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  the  conditions  of  Chlcano  ex- 
istence In  the  more-than-present  In- 
sects, by  virtually  making  them  Into 
characters,  Valdez  brings  them  directly 
Into  the  day  to  day  realm  of  the  family 
— not  as  fate  or  fairy  tales  to  be  passive- 
ly accepted  but  as  forces  and  tools  within 
their  grasp,  to  be  recognized,  grappled 
with,  understood,  used.  And  of  course 
the  whole  is  leavened  with  the  broad,  al- 
most slapstick  humor  and  fine  satiric 
characterization  that  have  marked  El 
Teatro  since  the  earliest  two- man  skits 
played  from  truck  beds  Into  the  grape 
fields. 

The  performances  were  on  the  whole 
good.  Valdez  was  outstanding  as  the 
has-been  husband  (the  Chronicle  review 
called  him  a Willy  Loman  with  balls)  and 
Agustino  Aguilar,  with  whom  I’ve  been 
secretly  In  love  for  years,  did  a great 
job  as  the  sta-prest  brylcreemed  boy 
who  is  going  to  make  It  to  the  top  If  he 
has  to  walk  on  the  backs  of  his  old 
schoolmates  and  cheat  and  ultimately 
deny  even  his  own  family  to  do  It.  (He 
becomes  a social  worker  who  visits 
them  to  administer  with  sterile  Impar- 
tiality the  state's  version  of  social  jus- 
tice.) 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a story  about 
the  Radical  Theater  Festival.  What  about 
the  rest  of  it?  Let  me  say  first  that  I’ ve 
dwelled  on  the  play  not  because  nothing 
else  happened  at  the  festival,  or  because 
P m a hung  up  middle  class  white  chick 
slavishly  endorsing  anything  done  by 
ethnic  militants.  “The  Shrunken  Head" 
was,  for  me,  the  high  point  of  the  five 
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days.  It  demonstrated  enormous  growth 
for  the  group  and  for  Valdez. 

The  other  groups  were  our  own  home 
town  Mime  Troupe  and  Bread  and  Puppet 
from  the  Lower  East  Side,  with  a few 
skits  by  people  from  the  Gut  Theater 
In  East  Harlem.  The  Berkeley  Agit-Prop, 
which  had  threatened  to  disrupt  the  fes- 
tival If  not  allowed  to  perform  Thursday 
at  noon  (never  having  asked  or  been  re- 
fused), was  duly  welcomed  and  booked, 
and  then  failed  to  show  up. 


and  a person  under  each  one.  The  man 
taunts  the  audience.  A kid  standing  In 
front  shouts  an  Insult.  — Blfl  The  fist 
runs  over,  knocks  the  kid  down  and  runs 
back.  Great!  Then  there  were  the  work- 
shops. I missed  the  one  on  bread,  but 
managed  to  get  up  to  my  elbows  In  clay, 
and  design,  though  not  complete,  a mask. 

I didn't  attend  any  of  the  Mime  Troupe 
workshop  sessions,  though  a friend  told 
me  the  one  on  Improvisation  was  quite 
good.  To  my  mind,  the  best  thing  they 
did  was  a short  skit  on  parking  meters. 


Each  of  the  groups  did  several  work- 
shops/seminars and  one  major  evening 
performance,  with  a Saturday  night 
“orgy"  by  all  three  groups,  which  1 
missed.  Sunday  afternoon  In  Dolores 
Park  they  each  did  one  or  more  things, 
though  a good  bit  was  repeated  from 
campus  performances. 

Bread  and  Puppet  Is  a mercurial  group. 
It  has  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  soul,  ab- 
solutely unsurpassed  costumes  and 
props,  a great  theoretical  perspective, 
what  looks  like  an  organic,  vital  life 
style  Interwoven  with  their  work,  and  a 
wonderful  way  to  live  cheaply  on  healthy, 
whole- grain  sourdough  homemade  bread 
(when  asked  after  the  Thursday  night 
performance,  why  the  bread?,  Peter 
Schumann  answered,  “Because  It’s 
cheap,  of  course."  But  It’s  clearly  more 
Important  than  that.  It's  their  own  ritual, 
something  vital  and  positive  and  close  to 
life  that  they  can  share  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  audience.) 

The  most  Impressive  things  about  them 
were  the  nearly  supernatural  masks  and 
woodcuts,  mostly  designed  by  Schumann 
himself,  and  the  film  that  showed  them 
working  in  New  York  City  streets  with 
the  twenty-five  foot  high  puppets  and 
hundreds  of  grinning  kids  they  couldn't 
bring  along.  A dragon  that  needs  a hun- 
dred children  underneath  to  move.  A 
huge,  grotesque  man  strangely  remini- 
scent of  Johnson,  with  two  enormous  fists 
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them  with  a tab-top.  I found  both  “Ruz- 
zante"  and*Patelln"  disappointing.  They 
seemed  to  lack  the  quality  that  was  once 
the  Troupe’s  forte  — spontaneity  and 
lightness.  Maybe  they're  just  tired  after 
so  many  performances  of  the  same  piece, 
and  maybe  that  says  something  about  how 
they’ll  plan  next  year.  I hope  so. 

Surprisingly  enough,  none  of  the  groups 
seemed  better  In  the  park,  though  there 
had  been  a steady  hum  of  Ironic  com  ments 
throughout  the  festival  on  whylnhell  you 
have  a radical  theater  festival  anywhere 
but  In  the  streets,  or  at  least  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods. Another  whole  article  could  be 
written  on  that,  but  I’m  opting  out  of  the 
task.  Valid  criticisms  could  also  be  made 
out  of  the  format  (why  were  the  work- 
shops back  to  back?),  the  prices  (too 
high),  and  the  rather  confusing  schedule. 
Also  the  question  of  Esalen  (why  was  It 
Included  In  the  first  place,  what  happened 
to  It,  etc.).  But  I happen  to  know  that  all 
the  people  putting  It  on  were  doing  a thing 
like  this  for  the  first  time,  and  I think 
they  know  the  mistakes  and  won’t  make 
them  again.  Besides,  I’d  rather  write 
about  -The  Shrunken  Head  of  Pancho 
Villa*  than  about  the  festival’s  dirty 
laundry.  I saw  the  premiere  of  a great 
play,  got  my  hands  good  and  dirty,  and 
spent  a day  In  the  park,  and  that  was 
enough  for  one  week. 
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CINEMA  I 
Thru  Wednesday  Oct.  9 
MOROCCO  (6:30,  9:50)  & 

THE  SCARLET  EMPRESS  (8:05,  11:25) 
Both  by  Josef  Von  Sternberg 
with  Marlene  Dietrich 
Starts  Thursday  October  10: 

Northern  California  premiere  of 
Andy  Warhol’s  BIKE  BOY 
(7:00,  9:20,  11:40) 

with  Joe  Spencer,  Viva,  Ingrid  Superstar 
“Warhol's  best  film"  --L.A,  Open  City 
“Warhol's  funniest  film" 

— L.A.  Free  Press 

Also  Kenneth  Anger’s  SCORPIO  RISING 
(6:30,  8:40,  11:10) 


CINEMA  D 
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Thru  Thursday  October  10: 

Two  German  Expressionist  classics 
Paul  Wegener’s  THE  GOLEM  (6:30,  9:45) 
Fritz  Lang's  WOMAN  IN  THE  MOON 
(8,  11:15) 


Friday  thru  Sunday,  October  11-13 
Two  All-Time  Science  Fiction  Greats 
INVA  SION  OF  THE  BODY -SNATCHERS 
(6:30,  9:15) 

THE  THING  (7:50,  10:35) 
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The  Godard  Festival  now  at  the  Surf  features  some  of  the  filmmaker* 
seen  and  best  works,  Including  three  weeks  of  “Les  Carablnlers  ’ u'  5 H 
have  Godard  festivals  because  more  than  any  other  director,  Godard  h ~ e°°l 
a comprehensible  “oeuvre"  (to  use  a word  he1  d probably  hate;  ,,  * 

and  artistic  meaning  for  everybody,  especlaUy  those  who  are  young  and 
are  radical.  Godard's  works  Interrelate  and  grow  one  from  the  other  -i  ’ 
olse"  being  a revision  of  ‘Masculln  Femlnln";  “Deux  ou  Trols  Cho™  ''h 
Sals  d’Elle"  being  a revision  of  “La  Femme  Marlee."  Godard  festivals - Qus 
good  because  his  films  are  better  savored  and  more  compreheo' ibi..  r' a 

tenth  or  nth  viewing— not  many  people  take  to  them  right  away. 

The  Movement,  mostly  young,  mostly  nonldeologlcal  New  Leftists 
France  and  America,  Identifies  with  Godard  for  one  reason--he  is  tne  Mo  °° 
too,  he  is  of  us:  more  than  alienated,  more  than  disgusted,  In,[,ir  veit 
amused,  trying  to  be  liberated.  “Children  of  Marx  and  Coca  - Cola.’  Tiioueh  ’il 
In  years  than  most  of  us,  his  feeling  and  thought  have  developed  and  changed 
ours.  He  expresses  us,  and  in  America,  we  Instinctively  recognize  lm  ^ 

His  work,  like  the  Movement,  has  three  stages: 

1)  Bourgeois  Rebellion.-  “Breathless,”  “Vlvre  Sa  Vie,”  etc.  Godard  was  i 

the  “Cahlers  du  Cinema*  group,  architects  of  the“auteur”  theory  wi  i.  rils  J 
gospel  In  modern  filmmaking,  which  has  allowed  him  to  make  line  , MitTcai  ml 
because  they  are  always  GODARD  films  first,  POLITICAL  films  ; , ,d  Hisu 
work,  like  his  participation  In  “Cahlers,"  is  an  attempt  to  understand  and  crl[r! 
bourgeois  culture,  especially  the  culture  of  America— its  Ideas  of  heroism  'n, 
and  love  In  "Breathless”;  its  Ideas  of  beauty,  cruelty  and  love  In  ’t  lvreSa  vfl 
Visual  awareness  of  bourgeois  culture— the  movie  and  advertlsi  . 

form  the  background  of  so  many  of  his  shots— Is  already  his  U ntuyir-,  r 
but  at  this  stage  it  Is  still  background. 

In  “Breathless"  there  appears  a theme  which  Is  to  recur  obsessively  in  ( 
work:  the  Ignorance  and  cruelty  that  hurried  harried  bourgeol 
Belmondo  is  crossing  a street;  a man  has  fallen  In  a hit  and  run;  . 1 

lng  by;  Belmondo,  turns,  looks,  for  a minute  there  Is  doubt  or  corny 
thing  on  his  face,  then  he  shrugs  and  walks  away.  From  the  first, 
ing  for  alternatives  to  bourgeois  stupidity,  alternatives  to  be  foui: i 
dlvlduality,  imagination.  His  heros  are  outcasts,  prostitutes,  ; 

He  Is  political  only  insofar  as  he  rejects  society’s  heros  in  favor 
Is  like  the  New  Left  In  Its  early  stages,  when  we  were  beginiiin; 
criticize  the  society  that  our  predecessors  In  the  fifties  had  s 
Words  like  alienation,  dehumanization,  sterility  and  IBM  ecu 

•Les  Carablnlers,”  though  more  openly  political,  fits  Into  t.m 
magnificently  bleak,  deadpan,  funny  and  agonizing  fable  oi 
soldiers  plodding  through  the  mud  of  an  unnamed  country  for  a; 
in  an  uncertain  war.  Committing  atrocities  blankly,  stupidly  rr 
riches  and  pleasures  they  desire  slipping  through  their  hands 
image  slips  through  the  hands  of  the  dumb  soldier  who  runs  i 
tries  to  grasp  it  in  the  film’s  most  hilarious  sequence.  “Les  : 
expression  of  Immense  disgust,  anguish  and  amusement,  but 
specifically  modern-day  political  concerns  which  characterize 
made  In  the  years  after  1964. 

2)  Political  Articulation:  “La  Femme  Marlee,"  “Masculln  I s 
dard,  like  the  New  Left,  grew  from  bourgeois  rebellion  to  a deeper 
mitment.  This  politics  rejected  Ideology,  emphasized  humanh  n 
Godard’s  style  became  more  fragmented,  episodic,  didactic,  c: 

“Masculln  Feminin"  features  several  Incidents  of  cruelty  like 
“Breathless.”  These  Incidents,  conveniently,  are  derived  from  An 
literature- -a  scene  reminiscent  of  LeRol  Jones'  “Dutchman”  and 
“Zoo  Story.”  The  advertisements,  the  high  camp,  grow  from  omlnoi 
active  character:  in  “La  Femme  Marlee,"  ads  for  bras  and  other  s 
are  THE  most  important  character  In  the  movie;  the  capltallst-advei  ’ 
world  Is  the  film’s  true  subject. 

The  New  Left  in  these  years  (roughly  '63  to  ’66)  went  from  "a 
tlvlsm — draft  card  burnings,  peace  marches,  sit-ins  and  other  atte 
salvation  through  politics.  Most  of  us  have  a fondness  for  this  i 
when  we  were  all  so  righteous  and  existential.  Likewise,  we  ha  , 

“Masculln  Feminin,"  whose  characters  are  beautiful  renderings  ■ 
tlments  that  led  to  our  first  political  outbursts. 

3)  Uncertain  Revolutionary:  “Made  In  USA,"  “La  Chlnolse,’’  etc. 
rest  of  us,  suddenly  finds  himself  In  the  midst  of  a militant,  con; 
rhetoric- -guerrilla  warfare,  street  violence,  Maoism,  Fidelisn, 
of  films  try  frantically  to  cope  with  this— “La  Chlnolse"  most  obv 
“Made  in  USA”  and  "Deux  ou  Trols  Choses  Que  Je  Sals  d’Elle.”  Hi.  has«l 


,ives  of  Jean-Luc  Godard 


come  so  fragmented  as  to  be  at  times  Incomprehensible.  We  don't  always  know  what's 
going  on  In  "Made  in  USA”— that's  part  of  the 'game— but  we  can  tell  It’s  Godard's 
vision  of  compulsive,  crazy,  trigger-happy  America.  There' s a profound  disillusion, 
almost  a numbness  in  the  film,  as  if  the  mysterious  death  of  the  man  Anna  Karina 
is  trying  to  revenge  Is  the  death  of  something  In  the  Movement,  perhaps  a certain 
humanity  . 

“Deux  ou  Trols  Choses,"  though  not  about  political  people,  is  a frantic  view  of 
a fucked-up  society,  endlessly  repetitious,  blandly  colorful,  and  agonizing.  ' ‘Week- 
end," from  what  I hear,  proolalms  the  gruesome  death  of  bourgeois  society  that 
“Deux  ou  Trois  Choses"  strongly  suggested. 

“La  Chlnoise,"  of  course.  Is  a key  film  politically.  Debate  rages  over  whether 
Godard  was  parodying  the  film's  young  revolutionaries,  or  praising  them.  Many 
militants  have  felt  insulted  at  Godard’s  haphazard  and  (they  feel)  superficial 
treatment  of  them.  They  misinterpret  the  man’s  style.  It  has  become  extremely 
fragmented  and  comic  book-like.  The  content  may  appear  absurd  or  frivolous  at 
the  same  time  that  the  theme  is  deadly  serious.  This  may  be  defensive  on 
Godard’s  part,  but  then,  his  films  have  always  been  amusing,  ironic,  with  a touch 
of  the  absurd— It  makes  them  more  human.  In  “La  Chlnoise,"  the  characters’  often 
mindless  quoting  of  Chairman  Mao  Is  not  so  important  in  understanding  Godard’s 
feeling  about  them  as  their  morning  exercises  on  the  terrace,  or  their  mean  and 
willful  toying  with  each  others’  emotions.  Godard  is  PRESENTING  more  than  coming 
out  for  or  against.  Of  course,  he  is  for  the  revolutionaries  and  against  the  Estab- 
lishment. If  he  parodies  their  methods,  at  the  same  time  he  loves  them.  If  he  shows 
their  weaknesses,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  a schoolteacher,  but  of  an  artist,  examining 
in  reverence  a phenomenon  much  bigger  than  himself. 

Godard  has  always  taken  a passionate  interest  in  matters  intellectual  and  political. 
It’s  said  he  will  flip  through  a book  hurriedly,  then  quote  from  it  in  a film  without 
ever  having  fully  read  it.  Bits  of  literature  and  philosophy  appear  like  graffiti 
in  his  films— Poe  In  “Vivre  Sa  Vie";  Racine  in  “La  Femme  Mariee” ; Mao  in  “La 
Chlnoise."  Godard  has  not  fully  absorbed  all  the  material  he  presents;  his  genius 
Is  In  presenting  it  so  effectively. 

Filmmakers  are  not  philosophers  or  poets  or  political  theorists.  Godard  is  a 
great  filmmaker  and  a lousy  philosopher  (remember  the  embarrassing  platitudes 
of  “Alphaville"?)  He  has  expressed  In  his  work  the  attitudes  and  changes  of  a whole 
generation,  the  generation  that  Js  now  turning  the  world  upside  down  in  Paris, 
Mexico  City,  Japan,  West  Germany  and  Mornlngslde  Heights. 


Walter 
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To  Get 
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sandy  darlington 

“Toohoolhoolzote,  the  cross-grained 
growler  ...  had  the  usual  long  preliminary 
discussion  about  the  earth  being  his  mother, 
that  she  should  not  be  disturbed  by  hoe  or 
plough,  that  men  should  subsist  on  what 
grows  of  itself,  etc.,  etc.  He  railed  against 
the  violence  that  would  separate  Indians 
from  lands  that  were  theirs  by  inheri- 
tance . . . 

"He  was  answered:  'We  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  religion,  but  you  must 
talk  about  practicable  things.  Twenty  times 
over  you  repeat  that  the  earth  is  your 
mother . . . Let  us  hear  it  no  more,  but 
come  to  business  at  once.” 

—General  O.  O.  Howard,  United  States 
Army,  1877,  regarding  talks  with  the  Nez 
Perce. 

We  must  save  ourselves  from  the  merely 
practical. 

The  Democratic  Convention  acted  as  a 
catalyst  that  had  more  immediate  effect  on 
the  right  than  on  the  rest  of  us.  Many  peo- 
ple rallied  to  the  side  of  repression,  to 
what  they  call  law  and  order,  even  though 
they  saw  the  obvious  manipulation  inside 
the  Convention  and  the  police  brutality  on 
the  streets.  The  left  is  still  bickering, 
playing  their  little  tactics  games,  but  there 
is  a growing  exasperation  with  the  sectarian 
twerps,  and  there  is  a growing  thing  for 
violence. 

The  liberals,  caught  in  the  middle  as 
always,  while  deploring  violence  and  want- 
ing to  make  only  polite  dissension  so  they 
can  show  their  purity  without  rocking  the 
boat,  are  getting  ready  to  splinter  a little. 
Some  will  come  our  way,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  and  will  probably  begin  by  sharing 
their  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  hymnbooks 
with  the  leftists  who  dig  such  games. 

But  most  liberals  are  preparing  to  look 
away  entirely  from  anything  that  happens 
on  the  streets,  from  anything  messy,  and 
to  wait  for  the  day  when  they  will  be  asked 
to  let  their  clean-cut  ways  front  for  the 


system  again.  Their  trip  is  basically:  Good 
Taste  will  save  all. 

Each  of  these  leadership  groups,  from 
right  to  left,  claims  that  their  is  the  best 
elite,  theirs  the  best  organizational  plan, 
and  that  we  should  choose  from  among 
them.  It  makes  good  sense  on  the  surface: 
we  use  words  like  “movement”  and  “com- 
munity,” don’t  we?  Well,  then,  let’s  get 
organized.  But  in  general,  "organization" 
is  an  expression  of  the  Right  at  this  time, 
since  it  is  usually  based  on  old  forms  and 
hierarchies. 

As  such,  it’s  groovy  for  stating  the  vision 
of  the  forgotten  man.  But  what  works  fine 
for  George  Wallace  won’t  work  for  us. 
Those  of  us  who  v/ant  a new  society,  a new 
kind  of  men  and  women,  must  develop  our 
visions  and  our  plans  out  of  our  present 
wants,  our  present  experiences. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  The  pro- 
cess is  confused,  chaotic  and  painfully  slow, 
because  we  are  developing  in  the  present, 
from  the  present,  and  not  merely  imposing 
ideas  from  the  past.  Our  politics  are  as 
meandering  and  as  raunchy  as  our  lives. 
It  has  to  be  that  way  for  us,  because  one 
feeling  we  have  in  common  is  that  there  is 
nothing  going  on  that  is  not  part  of  life,  of 
Being.  As  we  continue  to  develop,  we  will 
get  a clearer  idea  of  what  that  implies,  and 
we  will  (hopefully)  get  better  at  coordinating 
our  efforts. 

Every  so  often,  all  this  becomes  over- 
whelming and  I d like  to  forget  the  whole 
thing,  until  I consider  the  Law  and  Order 
alternative,  or  rather  until  it  forces  me  to 
consider  it  once  again. 

The  main  problem  is  how  all  the  different 
kinds  of  Americans  can  get  along  and  live 
in  the  same  country,  and  quit  hanging  up  the 
world  with  our  War  hobby.  In  the  30’s,  the 
Democrats  claimed  that  the  way  to  solve 
all  our  hangups  was  through  the  Welfare 
State.  No.  cried  the  Republicans,  Business 
can  do  it. 


Because  of  that  debate  and  because  of  the 
last  few  wars,  we  developed  the  Military- 
Industrial  Complex  (Son  of  Welfare  State)  to 
make  all  the  debators  happy.  Lately,  how- 
ever, that  system  has  quit  even  appearing 
to  work.  Plus  new  social  forces  have  come 
along,  like  us.  and  we  have  started  a new 
debate  which  the  system  seems  entirely  in- 
capable of  accommodating. 

So  the  entrenched  politicians  got  together, 

considered  the  problem,  realized  they  can’t 
change  much  of  anything,  and  decided  to 
blame  it  all  on  us.  Hence,  the  birth  of  the 
Law  and  Order  slogan,  which  in  practical 
terms  means:  when  faced  with  the  need  to 
get  along  with  diverse  kinds  of  people,  de- 
stroy diversity. 

If  black  people  want  some  of  the  action, 
let  them  adapt  to  respectability.  Same  for 
these  hippie  creeps.  Everybody  get  a hair- 
. cut.  Make  it  clear  that  when  we  say  this  is 
a land  of  opportunity,  we  mean:  if  you  follow 
our  narrow  rules  as  to  your  life  style,  you 
will  prosper.  If  you  don’t,  we  will  destroy 
you. 

This  scheme  is  very  advanced  at  the  mo- 
ment. Means  of  carrying  it  out  are  at  hand, 
and  the  law  and  order  freaks  are  ready  and 
willing.  Consider:  if  you  supported  that  line, 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  get  yourself  together: 
buy  a gun,  support  your  local  council  aqd 
police  ...  all  you  have  to  do  is  follow  existing 
forms  more  aggressively.  And  if  you  do  so, 
maybe  you  will  get  a chance  for  great  adven- 
ture: maybe  you  too  will  be  licensed  to  kill. 

This  last  part  has  a great  appeal  to  the 
forgotten  man.  His  school,  his  government, 
his  job  in  factory  or  office,  and  most  of 
media,  all  present  him  with  one  vision:  stay 
in  line'and  you  will  prosper.  He  followed 
orders,  and  he  did  prosper.  Now  he  gets 
angry  when  anyone  proposes  that  life  might 
be  lived  differently:  why  aren't  those  kids 
repressed  like  I am? 

But  underneath  it  all,  he  is  bored,  and 
somewhat  castrated.  There  he  is,  living  in 
his  development  house  with  his  development 
wife,  their  lives  all  laid  out  neatly  in  car 
payments,  golf,  permanents,  2nd  car  pay- 
ments, etc.,  etc.  Their  remaining  days 
stretch  out  ahead  of  them  in  a long  line  of 
etceteras,  like  a life  sentence.  Security 
without  romance. 

But  now,  ah  now,  the  forgotten  man  has 
a chance  to  defend  his  Home,  in  an  atavistic 
return  to  the  Indian  Wars.  Walter  Mitty  is 
about  to  get  his  rocks  off.  He  dreams  that 
one  day  the  Black  Menace  will  come  leaping 
through  his  picture  window,  kerchief  on 
head,  knife  in  teeth.  Walter  will  be  backed 
up  against  the  grand  piano,  wife  and  kiddies 
cowering  behind  him,  and  Walter  will  stand 
upright  with  his  shotgun  in  hand  and  mow 
down  that  black  man,  Baroom,  and  Save  His 
Home! 

Everybody  in  Walter's  world  will  be  proud 
of  him.  His  wife  will  say,  Oh  Walter,  you 
were  so  brave!  And  the  Chief  of  Police  will 
say;  Congratulations,  Walter,  we  have  big- 
ger men  on  the  Force,  but  none  braver.  You 
see,  Walter  will  say:  I wasn't  repressed  at 
all,  I was  just  conscientious. 

And  there  the  Forgotten  Man  is  now,  up 
at  his  summer  home  on  the  lake,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  beer  in  hand,  staring 
open  mouthed  at  the  TV  screen,  watching 
that  convention,  bouncing  up  and  down:  Hit 
him  again!  Hit  him  again!  as  the  Chicago 
Police  act  out  his  dream. 

Repressed  passion  that  is  afraid  to  admit 
lust,  but  is  only  too  ready  for  violence.  Plus 
the  feeling  that  one  should  follow  the  rules,  I 
that  repression  is  healthy.  Is  it  any  wonder  | 
that  the  Right  is  together?  Obviously,  we 
have  a long  way  to  go  before  our  alterna-  J 
tives  will  be  as  strong. 

This  episode  of  Mission  Impossible  was 
brought  to  you  by  CERTS,  a great  candy  mint  I 
AND  a great  breath  mint.  Next  week:  Amer-  ® 
ica  Can  Be  Beautiful. 
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and  mayors  and  people  like  that,  do  not  hold  power. 
They're  only  front  people.  The  rich  people  have  al- 
ways let  the  politicians  hold  the  ostensible  positions  of 
power  so  long  as  they  did  what  they  were  told.  And  that 
has  not  changed  a bit.  The  real  orders  are  coming  from 
an  oligarchy  of  extreme  wealth.  And  that  would  be  very 
few  people.  And  I think  very  definitely  they  know. 

R:  If  that's  the  case,  one  can  surmise  that  the  east- 
ern wealth  was  behind  Nelson  Rockefeller.  And  of 
course  If  Nelson  was  running  for  the  presidency,  you'd 
expect  David  Rockefeller  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  to  be  behind  It,  and  yet  Nelson 
ran  what  could  be  called  a pathetic  campaign. 

B:  Well,  I don’t  think  that  you  could  assume  that 
they  ever  Intended  to  put  In  Nelson  Rockefeller.  I mean 
what  they  Intend  Is  not  apparent  at  all  on  the  surface. 

R:  And  so  the  forces  of  contradiction  move  forward. 
What  do  you  think  Is  going  to  be  the  overall  strategy  of 
the  people  In  power?  How  do  you  think  they' re  going  to 
try  to  handle  It? 

B:  It's  hard  to  say.  They' ve  never  been  so  threatened 
as  they  are  right  now  from  so  many  quarters.  My  guess 
will  be  they'll  start  a nuclear  war. 

R:  You  expect  that. 

B:  Yes. 

R:  With  China. 

B:  Yes. 

R:  In  concert  with  Russia  or  with  Russia  sitting  it 
out. 

B:  If  they  can  get  a nod  from  Russia  that  they’ll  stay 
out.  Because  If  they  took  on  both  Russia  and  China, 
we  would  be  pulverized. 

R:  And  the  function  of  such  a war  would  be  to  main- 
tain their  absolute  power  like  they  did  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy era,  after  World  War  II.  To  develop  complete 
obedience. 

B:  Well,  of  course,  as  soon  as  they'd  declared  war, 

It  would  be  a police  state,  100  per  cent. 

R:  Would  you  call  America  a police  state  now — 
with  trappings,  liberal  trappings? 

B:  That’s  a difficult  question.  It’s  becoming  more 
and  more  a police  state.  There  still  are  forces  in 
operation  In  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  police.  And 
If  It's  what  you  might  call  a 100  per  cent  police  state, 
that  means  that  there  are  no  forces  of  opposition. 

R:  At  least  overt  opposition. 

B:  Or  effective  opposition.  There  may  be  an  under- 
ground. But  I mean  there  are  no  official  forces.  Noth- 
ing like,  say,  the  civil  liberties  unions  or  anything  of 
that  sort  to  oppose  this  police  power.  There’s  very 
little  that  opposes  police  power  in  Russia.  The 
writers'  union  Is,  I believe,  the  strongest  semi-official 
agency  In  opposition  to  police  power  in  Russia. 

R:  The  Movement  forces  In  the  country  tend  to  Iden- 
tify with  Third  World  countries,  countries  like  Cuba 
and  Vietnam.  As  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  countries.  And  the  kind  of  direction 
they'd  like  us  to  head  Is  some  way  the  direction  that, 
say,  Cuba  and  Vietnam  are  trying  to  head.  Do  you 
think  that's  applicable  at  all? 

B:  Well,  I think  there's  a bit  of  romanticism  In  It. 
After  all,  Che  Guevara  and  Castro,  really  their  tactics 
date  back  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Effective  In  areas 
which  are  a hundred  years  back,  like  Latin  America. 
But  I don't  think  too  effective  In  a highly  Industrial- 
ized country  like  America. 


R:  Is  the  outcome  of  our  struggle  based  on  the 
number  of  humans  we  can  mobilize,  or  Is  It  largely 
dependent  on  the  new  technology? 

B-  Well,  I wouldn’t  say  dependent  on  the  new  tech- 
nologies. And  rather  not  the  people  you  can  mobilize, 
but  the  number  of  people  you  can  disconnect. 


PART  TWO:  LIFE  WITH  THE  QUEEN 


R:  Were  you  surprised  by  that  uprising  In  France? 

B:  I was  surprised  by  It.  I had  been  In  France  and  1 
thought  the  French  had  the  young  people  really  down.  I 
was  surprised  by  It.  I was  delighted  by  It,  in  another 
sense,  because  I thought  by  God  they’  re  really  break- 


ing up. 

R:  You  don’t  think  the  latent  potential  is  sitting  In 


of  England  back.. .the  subservience  on  thp  ^ . 
great  majority  of  the  English  people  to  »hfrtu.°*  a 
R:  What  do  the  young  people  think  about  lt^5  bltch- 
B:  The  young  people.  A lot  of  them  of  Conr. 
against  the  Queen.  But  as  I say  there’ s nr  h 6 are 
them  until  we  have  five  thousand  wop^T/01- 
Trafalgar  Square  screaming,  « Bugger  thl  n 10 
R:  That  was  a pretty  effective  chant,  SlLenf 
Chicago:  “Fuck  you,  LBJ  " know,  in 

B:  In  America  we  don’t  hesitate  to  bugger  I R.I  n . 

get  people  in  England  to  say  “Bugger  the  Queen -i? 
. . . (searching  pause). . . Oh  my  God.  They've  bUn 
conditioned  to  revere  this  worthless  bitch  it  r „ 
shocks  them  this  Idea  of  saying  “Bugger  the  n..p  y 
But  until  they  can  say  that,  there's  no  hope  lor 
at  all. 


England? 

B:  I hope  so.  1 would  love — I would  love — to  see 
something  like  that  happen  In  England.  But  It  must  hap- 
pen after  they  get  rid  of  the  Idea  of  this  bloody  Queen. 
So  long  as  they  have  any  subservience  to  that  image, 
It’s  hopeless.  I think  I can  get  5000 people  In  Trafalgar 
Square  saying,  “Bugger  the  Queen."  That  bitch.  Sitting 
there  soaking  up  the  energy  of  forty  million  people. 
People  say,  “The  Queen  isn't  important.  She's  just  a 
figurehead."  A figurehead  of  subservience.  A figure- 
head of  kissing  her  ass.  Worthless  wench.  She  should 
be  sweeping  floors. 

R:  The  Pope's  that  way,  too.  You  think  about  the 
Encyclical  about  birth  control.  The  Pope  Is  even  more 
because  he  Influences  more  people. 

B:  I wouldn't  say  necessarily  more  evil. ...Here’s  a 
woman  who’s  fucked  up  a whole  country.. ..That'swhat 
has  held  England  back. 

R:  Well,  the  control  by  America  to  a great  extent, 
too.  I mean  like  Wilson  can’t  come  out  against  the  war 
because  America  Is  propping  up  the  pound. 

B:  Yes,  but  forget  about  Wilson.  Just  think  about  the 
Queen  for  a moment.  That  Is  what  Is  holding  the  whole 


R:  The  royalty  of  Europe  sticks  together  and 
B:  If  you  ask  me  at  this  point  in  history,  what 
be  more  ridiculous  than  a Queen? 

R:  It’s  even  against  the  law  to  say  anything  aealnct 
the  Queen.  It’s  the  only  sacred  thing.  More  sacred 
God.  You  can  say  “Fuck  God,"  but  not  the  Cue™ 


the  Queen 

How  about  the  Rolling  Stones,  could  they  lead  a 
ment  like  that?  e' 


B:  I think  it  could  be  done.  I think  there  are  a lot  of 
people  in  England  who  think  It  should  be  done,  it  would 
be  the  first  Indication  that  something  was  going  to  hao- 
pen. 

R:  Do  the  Rolling  Stones  consider  themselves  to 
be  revolutionary? 


B:  They  really  do,  baby.  They’re  all  out  to  help  and 
on  our  side  completely. 

R:  They  can't  come  to  this  country,  can  they? 

B:  No,  because  they  are  facing  drug  charges.  They're 

one  hundred  percent  behind  us.  I know  them  all  i 
talked  with  this  student  tactician.  He  said  the  only  thine 
to  be  done  was  to  put  out  a pamphlet  covering  the  royal 
family  with  vile  abuse,  just  saying  the  worst.  And  the 
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“Tom  Paine,"  a play  by  Paul  Foster 
which  originally  appeared  at  Cafe  La 
Mama,  opens  Friday  night  at  the  Inter- 
players,  747  Beach  Street. 

David  Llndeman’s  production  of  the 
controversial  play  Is  staged  as  an  as- 
sault on  the  senses,  with  verbal  and  non 
verbal  communication  presented  through 
music,  dance,  mime,  Improvisation,  and 
audience  participation.  The  theme  of  the 
production  is  revolution  — in  Tom 
Paine's  time  and  today. 

The  play  runs  Thursday  and  Friday 
at  8:30  pm  and  Saturday  at  7:30  and 
10:30  pm. 
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SAN' FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TI-Mt; 


reaction  from  the  establishment  would  tell  us  where 
we’d  have  to  go. 

r-  Just  like  the  reaction  in  Chicago  ripped  the  facade 
off  the  Democratic  machine. 

B-  That's  what  he  meant  exactly. 

r-  people  within  the  system,  they’re  afraid  ofrlsk- 


"b-  They're  terrified.  I don’t  care  at  all.  I don't  care 

if  I die  tomorrow,  It’s  not  important  to  me I find 

t increasingly  difficult  to  write.  I’ve  written.  I’ve 
written.  I’ve  written.  I’ve  written.  Tired  writing. 

r.  is  It  even  hard  for  you  to  write  non-fiction? 

B-  Hard  for  me  to  write  anything.  I can  write  on 
order,  that  is  to  say  if  Esquire  says  you  can  write  this 
Dlece  ’ i can  write  it.  But  for  years,  for  years,  for 
years'  I wrote  all  the  time,  all  the  time,  all  the  time. 
But  now,  I just  don’t  feel  like  writing. 

r:  You  mean  you’d  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  write 
most  of  the  day? 

B-  Yeah.  I just  don’t  want,  I Just  don’t  feel  like 
writing.  Tm  bored  with  it.  I mean  I’m  finished.  I don’t 
want  to  write  anymore. 

R:  And  now  maybe  you’re  beginning  your  activist 


career. 

B:  I want  action.  I want  to  get  out  and  do  something. 
Tm  tired  of  sitting  on  my  ass.  I want  to  get  out  and  stir 
up  some  trouble.  I want  to  make  trouble  for  everybody! 

R:  Not  for  everybody. 

B:  For  all  the  people  In  power. . . . I’m  tired  of  sitting 
on  my  ass  and  writing;  I want  to  get  out  and  do  some- 
thing. 

r:  Writing  has  its  force,  but  it’ s not  as  great  as  peo- 
ple think.  Many  times  people  Just. . . 

B;  It’s  much  greater  than  people  think. 

R:  Y'ou  think  so? 

B:  Yeah.  And  I will  continue  to  do  that  when  it’s  nec- 
essary. You  know  I think  that  writers  write  what  hap- 
pens. Let’ s face  it,  things  don’ t happen  unless  somebody 
writes  It. 

R:  Well,  you  can  get  too  far  extended.  Because  the 
Yipples  had  a split.  Abbie  Hoffman  believed  that  any- 
thing that  became  reported  was  reality,  and  began  just 
creating  things  that  never  happened.  But  then  your 
credibility  is . . . 

B:  Maybe  you  can  get  out  on  a limb,  but  writers  do 
write  what  happens.  Now  I remember  — You  see 
Graham  Greene  wrote  “The  Quiet  American,’’  a great 
book.  I hadn't  read  it  before,  but  I got  to  the  point  of 
the  milk  bar. 

R:  The  what  bar? 

B;  The  milk  bar.  You  know,  the  explosion  in  the  milk 
bar.  And  he’s  looking  around  in  this  milk  bar.  And  I 
said  wait  a minute,  time  to  hit  the  floor.  I knew  when 

the  explosion  was  going  to  take  place I hadn't  read 

It  yet.  And  that  was  about  two  years  before  the  same 
explosion  happened  In  the  milk  bar  in  Algiers.  I had 
been  in  Algiers  eating  in  this  milk  bar.  Two  months 
after  I had  left  there,  about  two  years  after  Graham 
Greene  had  written  this  scene,  the  explosion  occurred. 
There  was  this  incredible  scene  with  people  with  their 
legs  all  splattered  with  Maraschino  cherries  and  ice 
cream  and  blood  and  brains  and  this  and  that.  In  this 
very  milk  bar  where  I would  eat.  A friend  of  mine,  who 
was  there  at  the  time  got  to  the  milk  bar  just  in  time 
and  saw  this  scene.  Of  people  with  their  legs  all  splat- 
tered with  Maraschino  cherries,  passion  fruit  pieces 
of  mirror.  ..wow!  Graham  Greene  had  written  that. 

You  see,  writers  don't  want  to  take  responsibility 
for  these  things;  they  have  to.  A long  time  ago  I said, 
“The  Soccer  scores  come  in  from  the  capital.”  Y'ou 
remember  the  Soccer  riot  in  Peru,  300  people  dead. 
There"  d be  different  scores  coming  in.  300  people, 
320,  330.  That’s  what  it  referred  to.  When  the  Soccer 
scores  come  into  the  capital  one  must  pretend  an 
interest. 

R:  Why  do  you  think  Genet  is  the  only  one  who  has 
taken  responsibility  for  his  characters?  What  about 
Kesey?  You  know  Kesey’s  book,  “One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo’ s Nest?" 

B:  Sure.  It  was  simply  Genet  was  one  of  the  first 
)nes  to  state  this,  that  every  author  has  the  tre- 
nendous  responsibility  for  his  characters. 

R;  So  more  that  it  was  Genet  that  recognized  it? 

B;  Genet  recognized  it,  yes.  Possibly  before  I did. 
lut  if  the  soccer  scores  are  coming  into  the  capital 
ne  must  pretend  an  interest.  That  was  10  years  be- 
jre  this  soccer  riot  happened. 

R:  Maybe  the  reason  for  you  wanting  to  become 
..lore  involved  is  Genet’s  idea? 

B:  Y’es,  because  I realized  what  writers  write: 
happens.  Therefore  writers  have  responsibility  to  be 
there.  .And  to  do  something  about  it. 

R:  How  do  you  apply  that  to  Styron  in  Nat  Turner? 
He  probably  doesn't  understand  at  all  the  revolt.  Its 
feelings.  Its  internal  sensibilities.  He  isn’t  there, 
really. 

B:  Perhaps  he  doesn’t  realize  the  full  responsibility 
writers  have. 

R:  Do  you  agree  with  what  I said  about  Styron? 
What  do  you  think  about  him  writing  Nat  Turner? 

B:  Well,  excuse  me,  I’m  not  in  a position  to  say 
much  about  that  because  I glanced  at  the  book,  that’s 
all.  But  I do  feel  you  see  — in  Chicago  Genet  said  to 
me,  writers  now  must  support  the  youth  movement, 
not  only  with  their  words,  but  with  their  presence.  I 
agree  with  that  one  hundred  percent. 

R:  Do  you  think  it's  going  to  press  other  writers 
in  this  country  to  make  a commitment? 

B:  I think  it  should. 

R:  Maybe  even  women  like  Mary  McCarthy 

B:  Yes,  I feel  this  very  definitely.  And  Tm  willing 
to  say  that  wherever  anything  is  going  on  Tm  willing 
to  support  it  with  my  presence. 


THE  SECOND  PORTION  OF  THIS  INTERVIEW  WILL 
BE  PRINTED  IN  TWO  WEEKS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


From  the  North  Country: 
Healthy  & Out  of  Doors 


mark  kleiman 

A growing  need  for  my  own  form  of  so- 
cialist accumulation  forced  me  to  rejoin 
the  army  of  the  proletariat.  In  a place  like 
Oregon,  where  the  vast  bulk  of  the  industry 
centers  around  raping  the  woods,  most  of 
the  jobs  are  to  be  found  either  in  logging  or 
mill  work.  Having  experience  in  neither,  I 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  become  a choker 
setter  when  I was  told  I would  be  accepted, 
even  with  no  experience.  Sounded  good.  No 
more  shit-eating  office  jobs.  Something 
healthy  and  real  and  out  of  doors  . . . and 
at  $3.50  an  hour. 

Choker  setters  receive  combat  pay  for 
good  reason.  The  job  entails  tagging  along 
behind  a huge  caterpillar  given  to  sudden 
and  unannounced  changes  in  direction,  fast- 
ening chains  around  fallen  logs,  hooking 
the  chains  back  onto  the  caterpillar,  and 
getting  the  hell  out  of  the  way.  I was  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  job,  since  the  pay  was 
exceptionally  good  by  my  standards.  I was 
prepared  to  rationalize  the  mangling  of  our 
natural  resources  by  fantasizing  that  the 
logs  were  going  to  be  sent  to  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  or  some  other  such  bull- 
shit. 

I went  out  at  5:30  am  with  a logging  crew, 
my  hair  carefully  tucked  in  under  a stock- 
ing cap.  The  guys  were  friendly,  and  had 
few  illusions  about  their  jobs.  ‘We’re  like 
fuckin’  tire  treads,”  one  told  me,  "they 
wear  us  out  and  go  get  someone  else." 
Things  started  going  wrong  immediately. 
I was  handed  a hard  hat  to  wear,  from 
which  my  hair  poked  and  wiggled  its  way 
into  everyone  else’s  view.  Many  were 
shocked  that  a hippie  had  invaded  the  sanc- 
tum of  the  Great  Outdoors,  but  nothing  was 
said.  We  reached  the  logging  area;  3 square 
miles  of  dead  trees  and  smashed  under- 


growth. The  place  looked  like  it  had  been 
hit  with  a low-yield  nuclear  weapon.  Sheer 
desolation  and  ugliness. 

I started  working,  holding  my  own,  but 
as  the  day  wore  on,  I grew  less  and  less 
efficient,  ultimately  falling  off  a 20-foot 
stack  of  logs.  I wanted  the  job.  I could  have 
overcome  the  fact  that  most  of  my  previous 
physical  activity  had  been  screwing  and 
throwing  rocks  at  cops.  I could  have  over- 
come the  fact  that  I wore  army  boots  instead 
of  the  $39  logger's  boots  with  fancy  cleats 
on  the  bottom.  I could  even  have  overcome 
my  long  hair.  I wasn't  having  any,  though. 
Working  in  that  man-made  hell  hole,  some- 
thing inside  snapped.  I couldn't  pretend 
about  what  I was  doing.  The  systematic 
destruction  of  what  had  been  a beautiful 
mountain  was  too  fucking  much.  I couldn't 
do  it.  The  boss  decided  I wasn't  going  to 
make  it  and  laid  me  off. 

I sat  down  and  watched  the  crew  work, 
and  things  got  worse.  Not  only  were  small 
trees  run  over  and  smashed  thoughtlessly, 
but  30%  of  the  stuff  cut  down  was  wasted 
and  left  to  rot  by  a gluttonous  disregard  for 
the  way  lumber  was  handled.  The  mother- 
fuckers handled  the  stuff  like  it  was  garbage, 
which  to  them  it  was. 

I hitched  a ride  back  home  with  a log 
truck  driver.  He  had  been  born  and  raised 
in  the  woods,  and  had  worked  in  them  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  hated  the  woods, 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  out  of  them.  “It's  just 
so  much  crap.”  This  is  where  it  is.  The 
Man  has  not  only  gotten  people  to  treat  our 
mountains  and  our  cities  and  our  lives  lik«P 
shit;  he  has  also  gotten  people  to  accepU 
that  definition  of  them.  This  has  to  be  onjfi 
of  the  ultimate  perversions.  Lenin  tells  u^ 
that  the  main  virtues  of  a Bolshevik  are 
patience  and  irony. ...  I don't  know  if  I’ll 
make  it. 
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order  after  the  election. 

According  to  Bernadlne  Dohrn,  current 
SDS  Interorganlzatlonal  Secretary,  and 

counsel  for  Davis  and  Hayden  at  the  hear- 
ing, the  procedlngs  Tuesday  were  really 
dull.  HUAC  was  Ill-prepared  for  them, 
she  thought.  And  most  of  Tuesday’ s testi- 
mony was  excerpted  from  movement 
papers,  and  merely  read  into  the  records, 

Wednesday  was  an  announced  day  off 
for  Yom  Klppur,  or  the  World  Series,  de- 
pending on  your  persuasion.  But  the  Com- 
mittee did  meet  In  private  executive  ses- 
sions. The  rumor  was  that  they  had  ques- 
tioned two  New  York  Ylpples  or  Bob 
Pierson. 

The  main  effort  of  the  day  went  Into 
rallies  at  George  Washington  and  Ameri- 
can Universities  to  rouse  some  support 
from  the  apathetic  D C student  com- 
munity. 

Rubin  and  Hoffman  spoke  at  the  George 
Washington  rally-dance-be-ln  and  Bern- 
adlne Dohrn  and  Frank  Wllkenson  ad- 
dressed some  600  students  at  American 
University.  At  George  Washington,  the 
mood  ranged  from  apathy  to  hostility.  A 
fight  broke  out  over  the  New  York  Veter- 
ans for  Peace  National  Liberation  Front 
flag,  and  a fire  was  started  In  a nearby 
classroom  building.  The  athletic  com- 
munity (accused  of  the  arson  by  the  left- 
ies) also  kept  on  plugging  the  rock  band 
equipment  and  for  a blacked  out  20  min- 
utes during  the  middle  of  the  rally  Abble 
Hoffman's  electric  yo-yoprovldedallght 
show. 

Thursday,  HUAC  began  to  show  Its  old 
colors  when  Hoffman  tried  to  wear  red 
white  and  blue  to  the  hearing.  He  had 
Just  walked  across  the  street  from  the 
Congressional  Hotel  In  a storebought 
American  flag  shirt,  and  then  two  cops 
on  the  Cannon  Building  steps  grabbed 
him  and  started  ripping  the  shirt  off  his 
back.  His  wife  Anita  shouted,  "Don’t 
touch  him!  Don’t  touch  him!”  And  they 
grabbed  her  too.  By  the  time  they  got 
him  to  the  paddy  wagon  around  the  cor- 
ner he  was  stripped  to  the  waist  and  his 
shirt  was  In  tatters.  The  charge  against 
Abble:  mutilating  the  American  flag. 
Rubin,  barechested  In  a Viet  Cong  flag 
cape,  was  untouched  on  his  way  into  the 
hearings. 

The  third  bust  of  the  day  was  a Ylpple 
who  calmly  began  letting  the  air  out  of 
the  paddy  wagon's  tires,  as  they  loaded 
Abble  In.  The  security  at  the  hearing 
Itself  was  just  as  tight.  Bernadlne  Dohrn 
was  not  allowed  In  for  the  first  two  hours 
of  testimony. 

Star  witness  Thursday  morning  was 
finally  Robert  Pierson,  Rubin’s  Chicago 
biker- cop- bodyguard.  His  most  telling 
point  was  that  the  bikers  backed  the 
Ylpples  “because  they  promised  to  trade 
dope  and  sex  for  bike  power.” 
Simultaneously,  SDS  and  Ylpples  were 
trying  to  gather  a crowd  on  the  capital 
mall  for  a march  on  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing. The  rally  had  been  announced  at  the 
college  rallies  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
night  and  a turnout  of  maybe  1000  was 
hoped  for.  But  only  200  Ylppljs  and  a 
few  SDS  people  showed  and  only  50  or  60 
of  them  made  It  up  the  hill  to  blow  their 
kazoos  at  the  third  story  window. 


That  afternoon  the  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses finally  got  to  testify.  All  the 
witnesses  present  under  the  charges 
were  excused  from  testimony  Thursday 
whfle  HUAC  considered  their  lawyer’s 
motion  that  testimony  here  will  prejudice 
their  pending  Chicago  trial. 

Bob  Greenblatt,  co-chairman  of  the 
National  Mobilization,  was  questioned 

He  turned  the  routine  place-of-blrth 
query  against  the  Committee  and  began 
an  eloquent  account  of  his  childhood  in 
Hungary,  and  paralleled  the  fascism  he 
saw  there  with  the  growing  police  state 
of  America.  He  was  continually  gavelled 
down  and  finally  said  he  was  sorry,  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions, 
but  couldn’t  continue  In  the  midst  of  the 
armed  camp  In  which  HUAC  conducted 
Its  procedlngs.  He  and  his  lawyer  then 
walked  out  and  held  a press  conference 
In  the  hall. 

In  line  with  the  new  image  he  apparently 
won't  be  slapped  with  a contempt  charge 
and  will  be  welcomed  back  Friday. 

Quentin  Young,  head  of  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  was  ques- 
tioned. First  question:  Where  were  you 
born?  Second  question:  Are  you  now  or 
have  you  ever  been. . .?” 

DEALING 

STABLE,  BRIGHT  groovy  young  secre- 
tary needed  to  creatively  function  in  an 
exceptional  natural  San  Francisco  set- 
ting, on  a vital  action  program  Involving 
travel  & film.  Call  771-3179  early  am  or 
pm. 

WRITERS  WORKSHOP:  All  media.  Pay. 
Ideas/Material.  Blackstone,  626-2145 

RADICAL  GRAD  STUDENT  wants  to 
Share  flat  or  house  with  others.  Rent  to 
$50.  Ken,  647-8771 

LOST:  Dog,  4-1/2  months,  female,  part 
Germ,  shep.,  light  tan  w/dark  face. 
Would  appreciate  return  or  info,  leading 
to  return.  Small  reward.  D.  Horrocks, 
563-8635 

ROBBY:  Please  contact  me  Immediately, 
urgent!  I love  you,  Sylvia. 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune-ups  & repairs. 
Also  will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  842-7246 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handwovens  & 
sandals.  One  of  the  oldest  shops  of  its 
kind.  No  telephones.  Hours  1-5  pm, 
Tues-Sun.  900  North  Point  St,,  SF 

HIPPIE  LOVE  & PEACE  SYMBOL.  Pen- 
dants, direct  from  Haight  Ashbury  dlst., 
SF.  Free  list.  The  Great  Peace  Bag,  Box 
2128,  Napa,  California 

IN  RED  WHITE  & BLUE:  “How' re  ya' 
hem'rolds,  Hubie?”  Bumpersticker,  50?. 
4-H  Co.,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  SF 

UNDERGROUND  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
STUDENT  wants  full-time  radical  work 
for  subsistence  pay  january  thru  april 
69.  Mike  Abrahams,  c/o  MegaMiddle- 
Myth,  p.o.  box  168,  Beloit,  Wis.  53511 

WEIMARANER  PUPPIES  - AKC  - rea- 
sonable. 549-1617 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMIC  BOOK  CO. 

BACK  ISSUES-— M Aim: L COMICS 
AND  OTHER  COLLECTORS  ITEMS 

3339  23rd  Street  (at  Mission  St.) 
San  Francisco,  California  94110 

Phone  648-9905 


ASTROLOGICAL  CHARTS,  Yossarian, 
931-7613 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM  - carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing & hauling,  creative  maintenance  & 
general  Invention,  527-4687. 

Student  wants  part-time  job.  Barbara. 
621-8680 

URGENT!  Flat  or  large  apartment  UR- 
GENTLY needed  In  Berkeley  or  San 
Francisco.  Groovy  reward.  Call  Express 
Times  (863-7775)  for  Paul  or  Lenny. 
Leave  urgent  note. 
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CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 

Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


FREE  continued 

MONDAY 

OCTOBER  14 

STORY  HOURS:  Puppets,  story  telling, 
creative  drama,  50  Scott,  10  am  to  noon, 
558-4268  _ 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
b lily,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 

KIERKEGAARD:  Lecture,  Elias  Breds- 
dorff,  Head  of  the  Dept,  of  Scandanavian 
Studies,  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  England, 
"Kierkegaard  & the  Corsair:  A Literary 
Feud.”  8:15  pm,  145  Dwindle  Hall,  UC, 
Berkeley 

MUSIC.  DANCE  & DRAMA  IN  AFRICA: 
Lecture  by  J H.  Nketia,  Dir.,  Institute  of 
African  Studies,  Univ.  of  Ghana,  160 
Kroeber  Hall,  8:15  pm,  UC,  Bkly 

TUESDAY 

OCTOBER  15 

FOLK  DANCING:  John  Hinkel  Clubhouse, 
South  Hampton  & San  Diego  Road,  Bkly, 
8 pm,  Spons  Park  & Recreation  Dept., 
526-0462,  524-8389 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandio  Cabral,  8:30  - 11  pm,  Peta's 
Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  & DANCE:  Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  & Con- 
necticut St.,.  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks 
and  whites 

DRAMA  &•  PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Cen- 
ter,  Arkansas  & 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13 
year-olds,  285-5768 
AUDITIONS:  Male  & female  opera  sing- 
ers,  bl-35,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2-8579,  9pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-6976,  War  Resisters’  League 
POETRY:  Class  in  techniques.  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class  w/J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
thru  Aug.  26,  863-9718,  8 pm 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

FRIENDSHIP:  SF  Liberation  Commune, 
1924  - 25th  St.,  648-1237 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Free  Library,  draft  coun- 
sel, Four-o-nine  Hse.,  Ecumenical  min- 
ister in  Haight  Ashbury,  409  Clayton, 
dally  noon  to  midnight,  621-9553 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SDS  anti-draft,  1703 
Grove,  Bkly,  845-2470,  2:30-5:30  pm 
HELP:  Free  info  on  housing,  crash  pads, 
free  services,  spons  Haight  Defense 
group,  Haight  & Clayton,  5-10  pm 


HASHBURY  PHOTOS-  By  Ruth 
Barrnch,  de  Young  Museum,  Golde^te 

FREE  SHOWERS.  LAUNDRY  ^rrr, 
Mon-Friday,  2-4 

pm  and  6-8  pm,  Sunday,  6-lo  omYT5 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo  Bklv  ’ The 
HENRY  GEORGE  SEHnn,  . Vjj 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  io  WPIce 
evenings,  on  causes  of  current  social 
problems,  economics,  12  locations 
3917.362-7944  S’M9- 

M AKIN  SWITCHBOARD-  Desperately 
needs  temporary  housing  and  Jobs  med 
cal  & legal  advisors,  emergency  persona: 
aid,  479-5300  r personal 

MILITARY  COUNSELING : 833  Haleht  st 
1:30  - 4:30  pm  weekdays,  & Saturday 
mornings.  626-6976,  626-5079,  War  Re 
sisters  League 

WRITING  WORKSHOP:  Extension  of  Budd 
Schul berg’s  Frederick  Douglas  House/ 
Watts  Writers  Workshop,  creative  writ 
ing,  poetry,  prose,  tv  scripts,  drama  & 
theatre,  plastic  arts,  emphasis  on  black 
now  forming  in  Bay  Area,  Needs  location 
in  SF,  contact  Charles  Hamilton,  154 
Scenic  Rd.,  Fairfax, Calif.  (415)454- IG75 
NICHEREN  SHOSHU  BUDDHISM  Lec- 
tures,  explanations,  nightly,  8:30  pm 
620  Presidio,  nr.  California 
SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  New  art  gal- 
lery,  featuring  paintings  by  Janice  Cox 
and  Lynne  ZIckerman,  pottery  by  Saun- 
dra  Freedman,  candles  by  Anna  Char- 
lotta  von  der  Hude,  MWF,  5-7  pm 
Sat  & Sun,  1-5  pm,  900  Masonic,  Albany 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  & ASSISTANT- 
Under  18  only,  SF  only,  387-357;  24hrs 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  24  hrs  a day  lor 
free  info  regarding  jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal & legal  aid,  just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  & SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  crafts,  co!.'e';sl 
teas,  pastries,  drop  in  with  your  guitar, 
whatever,  always  something  happening. 
7-12  pm,  Mon-Thurs,  7 pm  to  3 am,  F rl 
& Sat,  Sun,  2-12  pm,  1827  San  Pablo,  2 
blocks  no.  of  University,  Bkly,  548-1761 
FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2516 Durant, 
Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  & spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon  (ex- 
cept Sunday) 

BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon-Sat, 
1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8786 
COMMITTEE:  Actors’  Workshop,  Frl, 
Sat,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee  Theater,  622 
Broadway,  SF,  392-0807. 


Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 


845-3941 


(3 be  Committee. 

THE  ALL  NEW  HIT  REVUE 

622  Broadway  Regular  Show  9 PM  Improvised  Show  II  PM 
Saturdays  g 10,  10.30.12:30.  Minors  Welcome  Student  Discount. 


£ljc  (Committee  Sficatrc  Weotnmnut 

Famous  as  a luncheon  and  gathering  place  in  North  Beach 
ANNOUNCES  IT  IS  OPEN  FOR  DINNER  THURSDAYS  THRU  MONDAY 
EVENINGS  FROM  6PM  (Closed  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings) 

Relaxed  atmosphere— inexpensive  continental  cuisine— specializing  In 
"Mother’s  Magic  Mushrooms". 

FEATURING  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AND  BOSSA  NOVA  MUSIC  OF  THE 
DE  SILVA  & RONDON  UBIQUITY  TRIO  9PM— 2AM. 


No  Cover-No  Minimum 
Cocktail  Bar  Open  5pm- 2am 
Complete  Dinners  $1.85  to  $3.50 


THE  COMMITTEE  THEATRE 
836  Montgomery 


i 


One  Free  Dinner  with  a purchase  of  a second  dinner  for  bearer  of  this  ad. 
(Offer  not  valid  after  November  31,  1968.) 


HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  "MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN”. 
An  11  ACCREDITED”  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to: 

^Christian  Horae  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 

46  Orange  Grove  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 
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% KITCHEN 

miumet  coofaw  supplies 
c'  in  Berkeley 


22IJ  SfiattucfL  Avenue. 
Berkeley  KJ  8 ■ z648 

open- Mon?  Sac  10-550 


‘Baal’ 

by  Bertolt  Brecht 

directed  by  Winifred  Mann 

ENCOUNTER  THEATER 
at  the  Old  Saint  Mary’s  Church 
Calif  & Grant  Ave 

Frl  & Sat  at  8:30  $3  & $4 

751-7707  res.  stu<fents  $2.00 


wh(T 

IMA(xP 

,1  UDCrbtVll-  NJ 1 

LIBRA 

Radar-Man  penetrates  U FO- 
4 d iscovers  a myrma  of 
Hovris  - 

you’ve  got  tWe  povva-r  to 
initiate  a deep  trip,  l^eep 
yourself  running  smoothly 
fi||  tWe  appropriate  time. 

JoatcWouli 

scented 

torque  grease  T 

3/w 

SCORPIO 

weaving  an  invisible  longr 
distance,  rainbow  doaK 
tUat  wi  II  +aKe  you  tWere  . 

don’t  commit  yourself  to 
an.ytW.ing  but  your  freedom 
of  action.  Hang  loose- ^ 
t aKe  time  for  delight. 

C Wry  s antWemumk 
jurina  1 

^ I 

SAGITTARIUS 

tWe  sun  breaking  tWru  clouAs 
dax&Jes  x galloping  Worse 

your  path.  may  turn  you  on 
to  new  vistas.  CWectCTWem 
out  Thoroughly  but  dont  cop 
out  by  trying  to  escape. 

"Fran  Kie  Lee-4  1 

JudasTVie^t^- 1 
b-  dylarv-^a  1 

\v 

CAPRICORN 

a well- planned  seance 
i v\  a four- poiter  bed 

maKe  +We  most  efficient  use 
of  your  -self  ^expression  by 
letting  others  iniriateyoa 
into  new  mediums. 

Do-youBetieveinl 

XVtag.ic  ? 1 

iWe  Xjoving  A 
5Toonful 

1 

AQUARIUS 

C«st‘rcer\  findsAquings’o 
SumaHallucmogenesis  in. 
possession  of  eternal  tWougnT-jjolice- 
1 n +We  garden  of+We-  in-fi  dels  • 

taKe.  your  mind,  to  an 
expansive  place., 
feed  you.r  Wody. 

AX>ayintWe  l 
Life.  Of-J>0 

fbWn  ^ J®a.u.L 

X 

PISCES 

Killing  dragons  is  easy  . 
Wave  you  ever  Known 
anyone,  to  fail  ^ 

finish  ewjovi vug  wWat  you 
wiafce  befov^f  you  let  otners 
tes+  it- 

Ox-tail 

| T 
ARIES 

your  friends  invite  you  tt> 
Welp  'ay  a sWivy  new  floor 
infWeir  fancy  castle  commune. 

lay  the  blue  pr  ints  under  tWe 
dappled  shad*  of  atree  and 
wo-TcW  Wow  tWe  ants  do  it. 

anAntFarna  | 
vvitK  cracKed 
plastic  -<3 

\ ^ 
TAURUS 

you  discover  your  new 
room  mate  is  neejoing  a 
gift  Worse  in  Wis  moutW. .. 

perfect  your  means  of  . 
expression  by  grooving  witW 
n on  - ve  ^baf^om^m' ^ i c<^t  i o n 

^gadj  in  tWe 
Saddle  Again -o 
"Rogers 

JL 

GEMINI 

**Sb crates,  Alexander  TWe  Great, 
Julius  CaeSar-JJt- "PauL 
"Mi  cVywA  Anq&OjUxy0'***--) 

TcKaitto vsKygJ  two  0O 

million  Americans... 

you  can  develop  marvelous 
plans  that  can  cWange-tWe 
COUYSe  of  Wistory  . Jvortv. 

on  +Wem  fWis  Weetvfronn 
your  bed  or  at  Wo  me  . 

Xt’s  0n^  Love 

[ 25 
cancer 

I^ingo  is  elected  spoKesman 
for  tWe  International 
T heosopW  i cal  Tyfove  me  nt 

don't  j>xy  any  attention  to 
wWat  you  say:  Xt  will  a.U 
faill  out  all  rigWt- 

■yellow 

Sdbwiarme 

(§^%) 

1 LEO 

lost  intWe  set-  room  WacK-' 
stage  you  find  a toWotograpW 
of  ivld  dT"Pa  standing  at 
+V\e  -po<rcX\  doo\r. 

if  you  Wave picKed  props 
twaryou  can  master  tWen  -Hae 
real  confrontation  is  out-^ 
side  +We  tWeater- 

Just  LiKI- 
TomJWumb's 
"Blues  - Judy 
Collins 

VrfH 

| VIRGO 

cWoosing  wWereyou  would 
UKetowe  born  istWe  other 
Waif  of  dying- 

invent  active  meditation 
-for  everyday  life  as  well  as 
for  various  formal  contexts 

clip  your  finger-' 
nails  4 put  them 
inapillowsacltt 

OCTOBER  11,  12  & 13 
GRATEFUL  DEAD 

LEE  MICHAELS 
MANCE  LIPSCOMB 
LINN  COUNTY 

LIGHTS:  GARDEN  OF  DELIGHTS 

&VALON  BALLROOM 

Sutter  at  Van  Ness 


;eraies 

by  5telk^.^T.jW-bo<Ay  ^b.e. 


If 


*11 


BENEFIT:  Huey  Newton 

POLITICAL  SATIRE 

Defense  Fund 

'Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
park."  - sandy  darllngton 

plnliciC- 

presents 

Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 

'V.  C.  FIELDS  MEMORIAL 

MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 

also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15  - 8:30  p.m. 

every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

Admission:  $1.50 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 

145  Dwlnelle  - Berkeley  Campus 

120  Julian,  oil  15th  0 block  west  Mission 

ethnic  refreshments  free 

. .-H  : 

•>  Xm 
z s 

S: 


i;*.  ...  ''±Jf 

V.V  • •••■* #-*\V  ,\V 

< . ,«•  MUM  \ • • * '/  V 

• *.  .■»•••••••.'  Act  l;  ' \ 

• • . • • • ■ ••  < y « ■ ■ • ■ ■ 1 

' • ’ » * • ,\\y*  • ‘ •'/, 


6110  TELECCAPH 

mu'i 


Pete  Seeger 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  11  - 8:30  p.m. 
BERKELEY  COMMUNITY  THEA- 
TER Proceeds  to  People’s  World 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12  - 8:30 
p.m.  MEMORIAL  HALL,  STAN- 
FORD UN IV  Proceeds  to  KPFA 


Adm:  §2.75,  $3.25  and  $3.75.  Ber- 
keley tickets  on  sale  at  Downtown 
Center  B.O.,  325  Mason  St.,  S.F. 
(PR  5-2021);  Sherman/Clay  BO., 
2135  Broadway,  Oakland  (HI 4-8575) 
and  Record  City,  2340  Telegraph 
Berkeley  (TH  1-4652).  Stanford  tick- 
ets on  6ale  at  Tresldder  B O .Stan- 
ford Campus  (321-2300);  Palo  Alto 
BO,  11  Town  & Country  Village, 
P.A.  (328-1723)  and  Downtown  Cen- 
ter B.O  , 325  Mason  St., S.F  Please 
enclose  stamped  self-addressed  en- 
velope with  mail  orders. 
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WEDNESDAY 

OCTOBER  9 

GESTALT  SENSIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonvorbal  encounter,  6 p,n,  $2,50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  8.13-2455  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  6 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  752-WI7,  648- 
1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Von  Noss,  special  student  rales,  431- 
6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  lor  new 
members,  1090  Dwlgbt,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
$5,  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Cory  Klrscbner, 
Jowlsh  Community  Center, 3200 Callfor- 
nln,  8 pm,  346-6040 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush, Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  75f,  7 pin,  921-9766 
COFFEE  4 CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly, 
lor  singles  ovor  30,  $1,  525-0457,  W4W_ 
Guild 

SEANCE:  W/IvanSt.  John, director, Con- 
ter  lor  Fsychlcal  Research,  138Downey, 

9 pm,  661-2799 

MILES  DAVIS:  Both/And,  350  Dlvtsa- 
dero,  803-2896 

FILM:  "Chlnoso  Flredrlll,"  *0  Dem 
Watermelons, ■ •. Metawomen,"  "Physical 
Fitness,"  "Atmosphere,"  "Styroloam 
Head,"  "Mother's  Day,"  "Castro Street," 

"X  Film,"  Golden  West  YMCA,  333 
Euclid  Drive,  Stoncstown,  8:30  pm,  $1 

S "Morocco"  & "Scarlet Empress," 
.rich,  Telograph  Repertory  Cine- 
ma I,  2533  Telegraph  Avo„  Bkly,  6:30, 
8:05,  0:50  pm,  $1.25,  848-8650 
FILM:  "Golem,"  "Woman  In  the  Moon," 
Telegraph  Repertory  Cinema  II,  2533 
Telegraph,  Bkly,  6:30,  8,  9:45pm, $1.25, 
848-8650 

TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATION:  W/ 
Jarvis,  Commltleo  Theater,  Bkly,  8 pm, 
648-1144 

BLACK  MASS:  Lecture  & demonstration 
by  Anton  Lavey,  6114  Calllornla,  8:30 
pm,  $2.50,  752-3583 
FILM;  W.C  Fields’  "Gilt"  * "Horsc- 
loathors,"  1 Le  Conte,  UC,  Bkly,  7,  9:30 
pm,  $1,  841-9744 

CQEIItV:  Frank  Reynolds  reading,  1/ 
Thou  Collechouse,  1736  Haight,  8:30pm, 

50C 

OPERA:  Provlew,  "Wozxeck,"  by  James 
Schwabachor,  Jr.,  Jewish  Community 
Centor,  3200  Calllornla,  8 pm.  $2,  346- 
6040 

HERESY  of  INSANITY:  Lcclure  by  Alan 
Watts,  San  Jose  StnloCollcge,8pm,332- 
5280 

ELDR1DGE  CLEAVER:  Reading  excerpts 
Iron:  his  works,  Calllornla  Club  1750 
Clay,  8:15  pm,  $1.50,  students  509,  469- 


power  A world  revolution,  Theater,  SF 
College  for  Women,  Lone  Mountain,  8 
pm,  $1.50,  students  $1,  752-7000 
FILM:  Warhol's  "Bike  Boy,"  Telegraph 
Repertory  Cinema  I,  2533  Telegraph, 
Bkly,  7,  9:20,  11:40  pm,  $1.50,  848-8050 
THE  ART  SPIRIT:  A discussion  w/ 
sculptor  Ruth  Asa wa,  1 Le  Conte,  UC, 
Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $3 

FILM:  "Golem,"  "Woman  In  the  Moon," 
see  Wednesday 

INTERPLAYERS:  "Tom  Paine,"  directed 
by  David  Llndemon,  8:30  pm,  747  Beach 


FRIDAY 


OCTOBER  11 

SPINNING  4 WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
A.  Hopl  techniques,  YWCA,  Oakland,  10 


THURSDAY 

OCTOBER  10 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  4 PAINTING-  All 
elemonts  of  visual  Imago,  realistic, 
abstract,  7-10  pm,  Pacific  Heights, 922- 
0843 

AUD1UM:  Electronic  music  and  liquid 
projections,  309  - 4th  Avo, $2, 387-5630, 
8:30  pm 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
920  University,  Bkly,  50?,  4:30  pm,  654- 
0316 

CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayers, 
747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearsl,  Bkly,  25f 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50.  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates.  431- 
6200 

K.NCOUNTER  GROUP-  Openings  for  new 
members,  35,  845-0912 
ENCOUNTERS:  Marathons,  7 pm,  $15, 
ten  sessions,  548-0366 
WOMEN’S  LIBERATION:  Meeting,  wo- 
men  only,  a pm,  Wcsloy  Foundation, 
Dana  A Bancroft,  Bkly 
^ANYON  CINEMATHEQUE:  Experimen- 
tal films,  "The  Old  House  Passing,"  by 
Larry  Jordan,  others,  Intersection  8*30 
pin,  756  Union  St.,  $1 

"Chlnoso  Flredrlll,"  "O  Dem 
Watermelons,"  "Mctawomen,"  6 others 
Golden  West  YMCA,  333  Euclid  Drive' 
Stoncstown,  8:30  pm,  $1 
WINTERLAND:’  Jlml  Hendrix  Experl- 
onco,  Buddy  Miles  Express,  Dlno  Valenti, 

9 pm,  $3,  Post  4 Steiner 
BLACK  MASS:  Lecture 4 demonstration, 
Anton  Lavey,  6114  California,  6-30  pm 
$2-50,  752-3583  1 

FILM:  W.C  Fields'  "Gift"  1 "Horse- 
teathers,"  1 Le  Conto,  UC  Bkly  7 9-30 
pm,  $1,  641-9744  ’ ' 

ftQPT:  Open  mike,  Freight  4 Salvage 
Coffeehouse,  1627  San  Pablo,  Bkly  8-30 
Pm,  259,  548-1761 

CABAjtLT;  Jud  4 Joy  plus  guests,  Eco- 
nomlc  Base  for  Utopia,  music.  776 
Haight,  8:45  pm,  259 
FORUM:  Film  4 talk  on  VD,  spons  S*x- 

nf.vFr^m  Uwc’  920  University, 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  509,  654-0316 
WILLIAM  WORTHY  Lectures  on  black 


P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  I mprp vised  satiri- 
cal revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian  St.,  (btw  15th  4 16th  off  Mission) 
9 pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Heassl,  Dkly 

UNDERGROUND.  CINEMA  12:  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight.  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr  Scolt,  WA  1-2931,  $2 
LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  sbow 
dHferent,  music  4 liquid  projections  by 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jowkos,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1672  California,  8:30  4 10:30 
pm,  $2.  students  $1.50,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  9 pm,  w/Ivan  St. 
John,  director,  Center  for  Psychical  Re- 
search 

POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  Miles 

AveTroaETand,  5:30  pm 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 

Ave.,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  $2 

FOLK  DANCING:  Internationa],  lnstruc- 

tlon  4 dancing,  8:30  pm,  427  So.  Van 

Ness,  431-6200 

WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Barn,  3223  Mis- 
sion 

NOVA  THEATRE:  Broughton' s * The  Last 
Word,"  BeyCs  "It's  AU  (Y)Ours,"  Fel- 
lowship Church,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students 
$1.50 

FILM;  -Chinese  Flredrlll,"  "O  Dem 
Watermelons,"  "Melawomen,"  6 others, 
see  Wednesday,  Potrero  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood House,  953  De  Haro,  8:30  pm,  $1 
WINTERLAND:  Jlml  Hendrix  Experi- 
ence, Buddy  Miles  Express,  Dlno  Valenti, 

9 pm,  $3,  Post  4 Steiner 
FILLMORE  WEST-  Buck  Owens  and  His 
Buckaroos,  Market  4 Van  Ness, 9pm, $3 
FILM:  "Thing"  4 "Invasion  of  the  Body 
Snatchers,"  Telegraph  Repertory  Cine- 
ma II,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  6:30,  7-50, 
9:15  pm,  $1.25,  B48-8650 
FILM:  "Bike  Boy,"  Telegraph  Repertory 
Cinema  1,  see  Thursday. 

PETE  SEEGER:  Benefit  concert  for  Peo- 
ple’s World,  Bkly  Community  Theater, 
Allston  4 Grovo,  8:30  pm,  $2.75  up 
£1LM:  "Divorce  Italian  Style,"  vv/Mas- 
trolannl,  1 Le  Conte,  UC  Bkly,  7,  9 pm 
$1,  841-9744  ’ 

FILM:  - Aparajlto,"  others,  Armenian 
Hall,  1563  Page,  7:30,  9:30  pm.  $1  25 
552-126G 

FILM;.  "Red  Balloon,"  others,  Cedar 
Coffeehouse,  1606  Bonita,  Bkly,  9 pm 
509,  w/coffc®  4 cookies  ’ 

AVALON:  Grateful  Dead,  Lee  Michaels, 
Linn  Co.,  Manco  Lipscomb,  Sutler  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

COUNTRY  BLUES:  John  Shine,  Freight  4 
salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo 
Bkly,  9.-30  pm,  759,  548-1761 
FILM  FESTIVAL:  Main  auditorium,  SF 
State  College,  8 pm,  $1.50,  students  $1 
585-7174 

FILM:  "Key  Largo*  w/Bacall,  Bogart, 
Robinson,  YWCA,  620  Sutter, 7:30pm. SI 
[NTERPLAYERS:  "Tom  Paine,"  directed 
by  David  Llndeman,  8:30  pm,  747  Beach 
FILM;  "Tho  Lady  Eve,"  8 pm,  M R do 
loung  Museum 

fcOLK  DANCE  SOCIAL-  Chang’s  Inter- 
national, 603  Taraval,  9-12  pm,  $1  332- 
1568 

SATURDAY 

OCTOBER  12 

DANCE  EXPERIMENTS:  W/EUyn  Mar- 
shall, Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancers’ 
Workshop,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm.  $1 
626-0414 

?,ELVV-DA‘S'S^  "'/Janlla,  340  Presl- 

uio,  4-6  pm,  $3  , 237-6307 

fppF  ACTUALIZATION  4 PERSONA. 


PLAYHOUSE:  Plntor's  "The  Homecom- 
ing," 8:3C4>m,  Encore  Theatre,  422  Mason 
ENCOUNTER  THEATER:  Brecht’s 

"Baal,"  8:30  pm,  Old  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
California  4 Grant 

NOVA  THEATRE:  Broughton’s  "The  Last 
Word,"  Beye’s  “It’s  All  (Y JOurs,"  Fel- 
lowship Church,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students 
$1.50 

FILM:  "Chinese  Flredrlll,"  "O  Dem 
Watermelons,"  7 others,  see  Wednesday, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Ifouse,  953 
De  Haro,  8:30  pm,  $1 
WINTERLAND:  Jlml  Hendrix  Experi- 
ence, Buddy  Miles  Express,  Dlno  Valenti, 

9 pm,  $3,  Post  4 Steiner 
FILLMORE  WEST:  Buck  Owens  4 His 
Buckaroos,  Market  4 Van  Noss,  9 pm,  $3 
AVALON:  Grateful  Dead,  Lee  Michaels, 
Linn  Co.,  Manco  Llbscomb,  Sutter  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $3 

FILM:  "Aparajlto,"  others,  Armenian 
Hall,  1563  Page,  7:30,  9:30  pm,  $1.25, 
552-1266 

RENAISSANCE  FA1RE:  11  am  - 6:30pm, 
Park  Marin  Civic  Center. 
INTERPLAYERS-  "Tom  Paine,"  directed 
by  David  Llndeman,  7:30  4 10:30  pm, 
747  Beach  St, 

FILM:  "The  Lady  Eve,"  3 pm,  de  Young 
Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park 
CHILDREN’S  THEATER:  "Rumpelstllt- 
skln,"  11  am,  3 pm,  Presentation  Thea- 
ter, 2350  Turk 

SUNDAY 

OCTOBER  13 

BELLY-DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners at  6 pm,  experienced  at  7 pm,  w/ 
Alda,  classes  limited  to  20,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
dlf/erent,  music  4 liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  $2,  students  SI. 50,  44 
8:30  pm,  474-2425 

TOUR  OF  FORT  POINT:  Under  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Bridge,  1-4  pm,  561-3837 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2.50,  861- 
03  05  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours, 8mm, 
Sign  of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  509 
CAMPAIGN  MEETINGS:  Dick  Gregory 
for  President,  8 pm,  2634  San  Pablo. 
645-2722 

AVALON:  Grateful  Dead,  Lee  Michaels, 
Linn  Co.,  Mance  Llbscomb,  Sutter  4 Van 
Ness,  9 pm,  $2.50 

FILM:  “Aparallto,"  others,  Armenian 
Hall,  1563  Page,  7:30,  9:30  pm,  SI. 25. 
552-1266 

RENAISSANCE  FAIRE-  11  am  - 6:30pm, 
park  Marin  Civic  Center. 

MONDAY 


stltutc,  171 1- A Grove  SL,  Bkly,  $10  for 
the  sorles,  543-1004 
PHENOMENOLOGY  4 SELF  msrnv. 
LK3  : pm,  Lxploratlons  Institute, 

■ r?.r0V8  S*-.  BUy.  S15  for  the 

series,  543-1004 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS-  The  w.C.  Helds 
Memorial  orphanage,  Improvised satlr!- 
cal  revue,  $t.50,  refreshments,  120 
Vth  1 1601  ot{  Minion,  9 pm 

TOH*.  CanU“’  “ 

UgHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show, 

fsrSltfjrr*  ?,L,quld  Projections, 
. L“  7*“orBU»  1:30  4 10:30  pm,  $2 
students  $1.50  , 474-2425 


OCTOBER  14 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  spons  by  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm. 
SI,  654-0315 

SEANCE:  W/Ivan  St.  John,  director,  Cen- 
ter  for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey 
9 pm,  661-2799 

MEXICAN  YARN  STITCHERY-  Skill  Bag 
^^j^«^ush7Tpm7sIo74  sessions, 

WRITING  SEMINAR:  W/Lloyd  Eric 

Reeve,  1 class  free,  $25for  10, 731-5335 
CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class,  every 
week,  7-8:30  pm,  1521  Stockton,  848- 
7664 

GREEK  DANCE-  Instruction  4 dancing 
Van  S'ess,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 
NEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
Him  making,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 
ENCOUNTER-  Marathons.  7 pm,  $15 
ten  sessions,  548-0366 
LQUK  DrtiSnftP:  Class,  Chang’s  Inter- 
national, 603  Taraval,  beginners  8-10 
pm,  $1,  332-1568 

(JLM;  "Middle  -East  Tlnderbox  " w/ 
Richard  Linde,  prod.,  8:15  pm,  Wheeler 
Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  642-2561,  642-3125 

TUESDAY 

OCTOBER  15 

PUPPETRY  CLASS:  Central  YMCA,  220 

SirlSnlS1*’  ?'9  P,n’  S17’  858-0460 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  4 PAINTING-  All 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic  6r 
'S’10  pm>  Pacific  Hts, 922-0843 
COUPLES  GROUP:  Married  or  unmar- 
ried couples  who  want  to  grow  toward  a 
way  of  living  more  closely  i Intimately 
emphasis  on  open  communication  and  un- 
covering emotional  barriers.  Explora- 
lions  Institute,  7:30-10:30, 17U-AGrdv 
" , Bkly,  548-1004 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS-  Girls  only,  work- 
. .es  00  and  applied 

witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  made 
9 pm  6H4  Calif.,  $2.50,  SK  2-S583  ’ 

THE  LESSON:  Dance  experiment,  de- 
velopment of  Individual  4 group  open- 
ness 4 awareness,  w/Norma  Lelstlko 

pTma^-MH^' 321  DU1S1',er0’ 8:39 

PAINTING  Workshop  ■ For  serious  ar- 
~ts  wuh  models,  T3«.A  Masonic  7 
Pm,  $1,  431-9523  ’ ‘ 


SOUL- FOOD:  Oldstyle  cooking,  YWCA, 
1830  Sutler,  7-9-pm,  775-6500,921-3814 
DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model’s 
Guild,  2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922- 
0843 

BALKAN  DANCE:  Instruction  4 dance, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
MED1UMSH1P:  Class  w/Ivan  St.  John, 
138  Downey,  6:30  pm,  661-2799 
JAZZ:  Vlblst  Gary  Burton  4 his  new 
quartet,  the  Trident,  558  Bridgeway, 
Sausallto,  332-1334 

CONTINUOUS 

OPERA:  Nightly,  guest  artists  4 audience 
partldpaUon,  Bocce  Ball,  Broadway,  9 
pm,  no  minors 

CERAMICS  CLASS:  Adults  4 children. 
Crafts  Center,  1595  University,  Bkly, 
845-7471- 

PERFQRM1NG  ARTS  WORKSHOP: 
Classes,  1530  Buchanan,  931-9228 
MARIN  ENCOUNTER:  Croup  forming, 
383-1100 

ACTING-STAGE  CRAFT:  Classes  w/ 
Lloyd  Bennett,  fees  flexible,  752-8093, 
440  Arguello 

DANCERS  WORKSHOP:  Modern  4 ex- 
perimental dance,  classes  begin  Spt.  16, 
321  Dlvlsadero 

INSIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY:  Classes  4 
workshops  In  creative  photography,  2982 
A Clay  St.,  S35-S75,  classes  limited, 
starts  Oct.  7th,  921-3653 
CLASSES:  Filmmaking,  sllversmlthlng, 
psychodrama,  music,  meditation,  cook- 
ing, more,  Heliotrope  Free  University, 
626-2368,  868-0891 

PEOPLE  NEEDED:  To  organise  courses 
for  the  Experimental  College,  SF  State, 
469-1268 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Lectures  4 ‘courses, 
enlarging  4 printing,  Mon-Fri,  3:30- 
11  pm,  Sat,  10-5:30  pm,  Sun,  12-5:30, 
Recreation  Arts  Bldg.,  50  Scott,  558- 
4346,  aftqr  3 pm 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  INSTITUTE: 
Classes  in  newconcepts,  sensoryaware- 
ness,  optics,  computer  science,  771-7020 
AVANT-GARDE  WORKSHOP!?!-  Jeff 
Berner  4 Friends,  SF  Art  Institute.  771- 
7020 

CLASSES  IN  THEATRE/D  ANTE-  Play, 
wrlghts  Ensemble  Dancers  Studio,  608 
Taraval,  566-9559 

NEW  DANCE  WORKSHOP:  Dance  classes 
au  levels  4 performing  group,  549-3678, 
every  day,  Bkly 

JAM:  Fillmore  West,  various  local 

bands,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 pm,  $1 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

OCTOBER  9 

WORKSHOP:  Production  4 distribution 
of  utoplan-orlcnted  Intentional  commun- 
ity newspaper,  Kerlsta,  647-3908 
NON- MARXIST.  NON- Keynesian:  Eco- 
nomics, 10  week  course,  basic  theory 
of  poverty  4 war,  w/Dale  Stewart,  6pm, 
400  - 20th  St.,  Oakland,  658-1099,  362- 
7944 

GAMES:  Chess,  go,  risk,  others,  spons 
Creative  Communications,  360-A  Eliza- 
beth, 7:30  pm,  282-3840 
FREE  SOUP;  fi-.m  pm,  bring  bowl,  The 
Wash  House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly 

-E.LFARE  R,GHTS  CLASS-  Every  week, 
7:30  pm,  825  Hayes,  spons  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350Walier 
8-10  pm,  863-9718  ’ 

VVORKSHOP : Building  communes,  theo- 
pra',lce  01  non-violent  living, 
2n?i  ^6Vt  FrledlafKj’  "°Eer  Powelson, 
2023  Parker,  »A,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  843- 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
problems,  spiritual,  human,  material. 

330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
RA1NT1NG  WORKSHOP-  Outdoors  lot 
Potrero  Htu  Neighborhood  House  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Heights,  2-5  pm,  mat- 
erials provided  or  bring  your  own.  285- 
5768.  621-0068 

DECORATING'  Lecture  on  the  modern 
interior,  Museum  of  Art,  McAllister  4 
V an  Ness,  8 pm,  431-2040 
gRGAN  CONCERT-  Hertz  Hall,  UC 
Bkly,  noon 

UQfUM;  Swinging  in  Utopian  Societies. 
w/Jud  4 Joy,  plus  others,  Hall  210 

Science  Bldg.,  SF  State,  7:30  pm 
gLDRIDCE  CLEAVER:  Reading  excerpts 
,Ws  w°r2a.  Gallery  Lounge,  SF 
Slate,  1 pm,  -169-2227 

pLM;  “The  Blue  Angel,"  aud..  Merritt 
G0Uep^57U  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  7 pm 
Columbus  Dayce.ebratlons, 

THURSDAY 

OCTOBER  10 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  a.  

^ Society  Youth  Center,  19th  4 c“  .’ 
nectlcutst,  7:30  Pm,  open  to  b,acls  4 

j^ArTMcouNsE-:  asuc  Dran  Heip. 

209  tshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642- 1431 

1-5  pm 

^RAWING;  visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718  ’ 

~U.L-Ill.1‘N  THE  CHINA  SHOP.  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-od 
21  <8  Bush  St,  921-9766  °P* 

WATERCOLOR  CI  .A^.  10  am  t0 
Jee . J200  Caufomla,  346-6040 
F^I£V:  Open  reading,  Hearth,  Oak  4 
9 pm,  626-6913 

FORtlM:  Onnow  Commune,  Free  Church. 

.516  Durant  St..  Bkly.  8 pm.  549-0649 

rrsrU  ?®*emkln."  Lincoln  School,  225 
tlth  St.,  Oakland,  8 pm 


SMJZiyAL:  Columbus  Daycelcbrallons 
Washington  Square 

FRIDAY 

OCTOBER  11 

FLEA  MARKET-  Cow  Palace  Cat,- 
Calgary  St.  & Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  lor  i n 
pAJN'HNG  WORKSHQi1;  Outers  ,o, 
Potrero  Htu  Neighborhood  House  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Hts.,2-5pm  materi 

62?-M68  ^ bri"g  y0Ur  cwn*f  285-5768* 
C^ASS:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  - cia-f 

^di,C0^ICl.’.SPOnS  Mlsslon  H‘Ch  Schoel 
Adult  Education  Program  and  SF  Jcc 
3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit 
tee  to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tse  Tun,- 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market)  8 uni 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo 
lutlon,  weekly  classes  Frl,  Sal,  Sun  5'. 
Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  4 Market),  lo'r.rn 
to  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Cenl-r 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  thin,--! 
to  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  othe-. 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 Mae  tnhvr’ 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  SaiKotne 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ENJOY:  Music,  poetry  4 more,  The 

Hearth,  Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  AU  day,  pancakes  In  the 

morning,  1350-54  Waller 

GESTALT : Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 

- 23th  St,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Salnls 
Church,  1350  WaUor,  3-4  pm,  863-97U 
paint- In,  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint' 
2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse 
De  Haro  at  Southern  Heights 
DRAMA  & PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP 
Based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Center, 
Arkansas  4 22nd,  11  am,  for  8-13  year- 
olds 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS’  WORKSHOP 
Beginning  new  season  of  classes  In  ml  me 
stage  movement  4 Improvisations,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
FOLK  DANCING:  Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkh 
8-12  pm  ’ 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-13?l,  444-3531 
EDUCATIONAL  REFORM:  Lecture  by 
Dr.  Robert  Thornton,  Bay  View  Com- 
munity Room,  Geary  4 Palm,  8 pm 
PLAYS:  Aaron  Actors’  "Proposal,"  i 
•Jubilee,"  by  Chekhov,  Presidio  Play- 
ers’ "The  Dumbwaiter,"  Bldg.  239,  Mar- 
ina end  Crlssey  Field,  8:30  pm 
MEXICAN  BALLET:  BaUet  Naclonal  de 
Mexico,  "Ball  Game,"  "Duo  of  the  Ab- 
surd," "Lude,"  "Kaleidoscope,"  "Com- 
mentarles  on  Nature,"  Merritt  College, 
5714  Grove  St. , Oakland,  8 pm 
CARNIVAL:  Columbus  Day  celebrations 
at  Washington  Square 

SATURDAY 

OCTOBER  12 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  S«.  4 Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  to  0 pm 
ART  WORKSHOP:  Pointing,  sculpture 
bring  materials,  362  Capp,  1:30  - 3 30 
pm,  647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova, 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30-11  pm,  Peta's 
Cofleehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave. 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  ?:)" 
pm,  752-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hispana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30- 3 30, 
647-8555 

CLASS:  ParamUllary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly,  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55  Colton, 

10  pm  - 1 am 

COMMITTEE  ACTORS’  WORKSHOP 
Beginning  new  season  of  classesln  mime, 
stage  movement  4 Improvisation,  Com- 
mittee Theater,  622  Broadway,  392-0807 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
BOSSA  NOVA  4 FADOS:  8 pm  - mld- 
ntgnt,  Beta’s  Coffeehouse,  579 Columbus 
PLAYS:  Aaron  Actors'  "Proposal*  4 
"Jubilee,"  by  Chekhov,  Presidio  Play- 
ers’ "The  Dumbwaiter,"  Bldg.  239,  Mar- 
ina end  Crlssey  Field,  8:30  pm 
CARNIVAL:  Columbus  Day  celebrations, 
Washington  Square 

SUNDAY 

OCTOBER  13 

WINE- TASf INC:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
J-b  pm,  362-9578 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE^  Free  People 

of  Haight,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm 
-^'QEE-tN’:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pieHUTTGolden  Gate  Park,  11  am,  bring 
your  own  and  share 

PRAfT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center, 
Dwlgnt  A McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 
BAND  CONCERT:  Music  concourse,  Gol- 
den  Gate  Park,  Ralph  Murray  conducting, 
afternqpn 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution; weekly  classes,  Fri,  Sat,  Sun,  55 
Colton,  nr  Haight  4 Market,  10pm- lam 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion  of  HoDor,  3 pm 

FOLK  DANCING:  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  lawn,  Funston  Field  Park,  Chest- 
nut Street 

JEWEL  4 LOTUS-  Free  meeting,  open 
group,  relaxation,  awareness,  medita- 
tion, encounter,  movement,  7:30  pm, 
825-9328 

CARNIVAL-  Columbus  Day  celebrations, 
Washington  Square 


continued  on  page  14 
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Court  Orders  Wallace  Testicles  Removed 


Hoodline  by  Lenny 


Shortly  before  George 
Wallace  appeared  in  the 
three-quarters  filled  Cow 
Palace  last  Sunday,  a hip 
couple  unfurled  a bed- 
sheet:  “Wallace  - Dicta- 
tor of  Alabama/Stooge  of 
H.L.  Hunt.”  Wallaceites 
rose  to  their  feet,  booed 
and  turned  their  thumbs 
down  in  anger.  A few 
promptly  ripped  up  the 
sheet  full  of  pecker  tracks 
and  passed  out  the  shreds. 
In  one  context  at  least, 
Wallace's  campaign  slo- 
gan, STAND  UP  FOR  A- 
MERICA,  suggests  a vi- 
able alternative  to  Amer- 
ica's limp  Dick  politics. 

There  were  plenty  of  pigs  there  , 
mostly  from  Daly  City,  who  were  be- 
ing. real  friendly  to  the  Wallaceites 
but  under  orders  to  confiscate  all  sticks 
(from  posters,  etc.).  I asked  one  pig: 

continued  on  page  7 


“It’s  An  Old  Party,  Just  Nobody  Run  On  It  For  Years” 


altimeter/ 

libra,  sept  22  - oct.  22 
authoritative  sources  within 
the  F B I have  stated  that: 
‘Agreements  liave  been  reached 
with  both  major  candidates  to 
Implement  detention  camp  pro- 
visions of  the  McCarran  Act 
after  the  election."  a new 
breakthru  in  psychedelic  chem- 
istry has  resulted  in  mescaline 
TABS,  at  prices  slightly 
lower  than  standard  caps,  pink 
barrell  acid  available  for  $4 
each,  keys  ranging  from  §125- 
§200,  depending  on  size  and 
quality,  excellent  home-made 
bombs  can  easily  be  created 
thru  a combination  of  powder 
from  legally  obtainable  shot- 
gun shells  (about  a package), 
steel  pipe  with  threaded  end 
caps  plus  good  ol'  amurlcan 
Ingenuity,  next  month  Is 
send  a pig  to  heaven  month, 
help  god  out.  do  yr  thing 

-the  grass  prophet. 


Letter  From 
The  Fun  City 


The  White  Ghost 


Of  Bobby  Hutton 


Paul  samberg 

(LNS-NY)  October  3 - 
Dear  Dear, 

Here  I am  on  the  lower  east  side  — 
the  Infected  left  testicle  of  the  most 
monstrous  sexual  organ  In  the  universe 
- New  York  City.  The  Empire  State 
Building  ejaculates  sterile  radio  and  tv 
waves  across  the  country. 

The  sky  Is  faint  purple -sulphur  diox- 
ide. My  lungs  ache.  I drag  myself  through 
the  streets  on  nervous  energy.  Sleep  Is 
a fleeting  hallucination.  There’s  no  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night  In  this 
city.  That  derelict  never  moves  from 
hi  , doorway.  He’s  here  now,  the  same 
bottle  on  his  belly.  Has  he  died  yet?  Once, 

I stopped  and  pretended  he  was  a human 
being.  “Don't  get  hung  up  here,"  I warned 
myself.  I'm  walking  away  but  the  city 
doesn’t  end.  I’m  tired. 

There’s  no  warmth  In  this  city.  Only 
hot  or  cold.  The  movement  people  are 
hard.  Don't  lie  down  and  fall  asleep. 
They’ll  talk  about  you  over  your  body. 

For  New  Yorkers  thereare  three  kinds 
of  people:  New  Yorkers,  ex-New  York- 
ers, and  hicks.  It's  a xenophobia  of  hate 
New  Yorkers  hate  their  city,  hate  them- 
selves, hate  everyone  else.  ‘What? 
You’  re  goofing  off  out  there  in  the  sticks 
and  you  have  the  nerve  to  call  It  strug- 
gle? Why,  I get  hit  harder  every  morning 
when  I walk  Into  the  street."  For  New 
Workers,  life  anywhere  else  Is  too  easy 
The  city  sucks  them  back  like  a thirsty 
whore;  ‘Ah,  mama,  you’ re  ugly  and  mean 
but  you  sure  fuck  for  real.  It  hurts  for 
days.  You  know  I can’t  forget  you." 

■The  more  I make  love,  the  more  1 
revolt." 

That’s  the  French  for  you.  The  more 
make  love,  the  more  I sleep.  Especially 
if  If  s raining  outside. 

Would  you  like  some  political  news? 

A bunch  of  clerks  Just  locked  themselves 
in  the  Controller’s  office  at  Columbia. 
They  want  to  be  part  of  local  1199  (a  good 
unlonl  but  Columbia’s  trying  to  ram  the 
company  union  down  their  throats.  So 
PAGE  2 ' 


they’re  sitting  in  the  Controller’s  office. 
“Well,  I agree  with  your  goals  butl can’t 
go  along  with  your  tactics."  Stick  it  up 
your  ass,  creep.  It’s  the  tactics.  These 
Columbia  clerks,  by  the  way,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  legendary  “new  working 
class."  I hope  a few  young  theoreticians 
are  happy  tonight. 

Guess  what!  Our  much  heralded  life 
style  Is  a shuck.  Everyone’s  depressed, 
bored,  flipping  out  or  running  away  to 
become  a ‘rural  Idiot."  A few  individuals 
seem  proud  of  their  ego  trips.  What’s 
new  about  that?  As  for  couples:  a scan- 
dalous bummer. 

"This  guy  must  be  down,"  you  say.  ‘He 
seemed  happy  before." 

Psssst.  Listen . . . . I' ve  got  no  idea  who 
1 am. 

That’s  why  I write. 

•All  right,  out  with  It,  who  are  you?” 

Well,  my  name  is  Paulle.  I live  at. . . 

By  the  first  grade,  the  mould  had  hard- 
ened. 

It’s  still  shrinking. 

Voice  from  the  wings:  “Cut  the  corn." 

Right.  Nobody  wants  to  pity  me.  You're 
trying  so  hard  not  to  pity  you.  Our  gen- 
eration is  tragic.  Our  mission  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  self-annihilation  of  the  human 
species.  The  tragedy  — we  haven't  got 
the  tools. 

WHO  THE  FUCK  HID  OUR  TOOLS-* 
Time’s  running  out.  Hand  ’em  over 
schmuck.  No?  Then  we’ll  have  to  take 
’em.  It’ll  be  messy.  But  there’s  really 
no  other  choice.  The  human  species  is 
no  Jew  or  Indian  or  nigger  or  gook  you 
can  exterminate  and  hush  it  up  later 
you  know.  This  Is  serious  business 

Ho  hum. 

Back  to  the  nitty  gritty.  I found  an 
A four  room  railroad  on 
109th  Street.  Not  too  bad.  The  densest 
concentration  of  heroin  addiction  In  the 
world  is  between  100th  and  110th  Streets 
velnsC0Ul<1  C°Uect  3 fortune  renting  my 

love, 

dear,  dear 


“The  parks  belong  to  us,  we  pay  for 
them,  they  were  put  there  for  our  use, 
we  own  the  pigs,  we  pay  their  wages,  they 
are  for  our  use,  If  they  don’t  do  as  you 
wish  fire  them.  The  pigs  are  the  strong 
arm  thugs  of  the  mutants,  we  must  con- 
front the  thugs  and  the  mutant.  We  must 
be  White  Panthers!" 

This  statement  appeared  after  a free 
park  concert  was  Interrupted  by  local  po- 
lice in  Ann  Arbor  who  were  driven  away 
by  militant  young  whites  who  told  them 
“tough  shit"  when  the  cops  said  the  bands 
had  to  stop.  The  White  Panthers  are 
evolving  out  of  the  Detroit  Artists’  Work- 
shop commune  which  was  forced  to  move 
to  Ann  Arbor  because  of  excessive  heat 
In  their  old  neighborhood.  Ex-convict 
and  poet,  John  Sinclair,  has  been  named 
as  the  Minister  of  Information  of  the 
openly  revolutionary  group.  Other  posts 
have  yet  to  be  filled;  among  the  organ- 
izers, however,  is  Emmet  Grogan  from 
the  San  Francisco  Diggers. 

Many  things  have  been  happening  In  that 
part  of  the  country  towards  building  the 
“sea"  within  which  the  guerrillas  must 
hide  and  act.  The  Sun,  a free  underground 
newspaper  (of  ‘rock  and  roll,  dope  and 
fucking  in  the  streets")  is  published  as 
often  as  possible.  In  both  cities  there  are 
communes  and  Artists’  Workshops  sup- 
ported by  the  hip  communities.  Several 


local  rock  bands  are  giving  financial 
support  to  the  group  which  also  has  ties 
with  local  Black  Panthers.  The  nationally 
reported  bombing  of  a CIA  office  last 
week  is  just  one  of  many  instances  of 
retalllation  that  have  been  going  down  in 
that  area  where  young  white  kids  are 
Identifying  with  the  black  liberation 
movement  and  realizing  that  they  too 
have  a stake  In  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Several 
police  cars,  an  army  car,  a draft  board 
and  a high  school  have  been  hit  In  recent 
months  with  promises  of  more  action  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  most  horrifying  to  the 
local  establishment  Is  the  process  that 
has  been  going  on  In  these  people’s  minds 
which  has  led  them  to  their  present  be- 
liefs. The  influence  of  the  group  on  local 
high  school  students  is  quite  strong. 

Oakland  Black  Panthers  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Idea  of  a \s  Idte 
Panther  Party  Is  absurd.  A Panther 
lawyer  said  that  blacks  can  getaway  ith 
arming  themselves  because  the  literal 
conscience  of  America  knows  they've 
been  wronged,  but  it  won’t  stand  for  wMte 
youth  arming  itself.  From  the  looks  of 
things  the  Black  Panthers  haven’t  been 
getting  away  with  too  much  and  only  the 
future  will  tell  what  happens  to  their 
white  brothers  In  arms. 

— the  white  ghost  of  bobby  hutton 
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The  Biggest  Ass-Kicker  of  Them  All 


lenny  heller 


"Things  might  pick  up,” 
my  friend,  five  years  foot- 
sore, turned  up  his  mouth 
facetiously  during  last  Sa- 
turday's GI  march  as  we 
strolled  passively  down  the 
hill  toward  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter. His  eyes  flashed  the 
solution:  “ One  fighting 

drunk  Hell's  Angel  could 
do  it."  The  march  was  dis- 
appointingly, understand- 
ably, short  on  the  promised 
spectacle  of  stand-up-and- 
be  counted  soldiers  in  uni- 
form. The  crowd  started 
leaving  before  the  long  ral- 
ly was  over,  while  the 
minds  of  participating  GI's 
turned  back  to  their  bases, 
full  of  men  who  might  be 
willing  to  fight  the  army, 
especially  if  they  thought 
they  could  get  away  with 
it;  where  the  merciless 
military  is  know  n to  be 
the  biggest  ass-kicker  of 
them  alL 

Uniforms  were  scarce.  General  orders 
prohibiting  such  undisciplined  displays 
were  posted  at  all  military  installations 
Just  in  case  somebody  decided  to  go 
AWOL  for  the  day  or  had  lied  to  the  CO 
about  his  ailing  mother.  And  so  every  guy 
with  short  hair  and  love  beads  was  a 
possible  soldier.  “Yeah.  There  were  two 
guys  behind  me.  They  mentioned  Travis 
Air  Force  Base.” 

Airman  Michael  Locks,  a big  Air  Force 
hat  sitting  unnaturally  on  top  of  his  thin 
boyish  face,  leaned  forward  toward  the 
microphones;  and  said  clearly:  “I, can 
think  of  no  greater  cause  for  which  to 
wear  my  uniform  than  the  cause  of 
peace.”  i rose  to  my  feet  with  the  other 
ten  thousand  people  and  clapped  ’til  it 
hurt.  Good  man.  Good  example. 

Steve  Pizzo.  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Twenty-eight  thousand 
Americans  are  dead.  Dead.  Their  voices 
are  silent.  “The  day  of  the  silent  sac- 
rifice is  over. 

u\Ve  are  men.  We  will  resist  any  org- 
anization which  would  make  us  less!" 
Familiar  echoes  of  the  Resistance,  de- 
livered dry  and  plain,  leaving  no  room 
for  doubt. 

A Vietnam  veteran,  neatly  dressed, 
wounded  twice.  “They  can’t  call  us  cow- 
ards. We  went  there  and  saw  what  it  is 
and  we  say  IT  IS  WRONG! 

31  have  a story  to  tell  you  ..."  A 
wounded  buddy,  blood  dripping  from  the 
holes  Vletcong  shrapnel  made  in  his  body, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  comrade.  “He 
did  not  say  that  bastard  Ho  Chi  Mtnh. 
He  did  not  say  those  bastard  com  munists. 
He  said  THAT  BASTARD  JOHNSON." 


The  Upper  Mission  District  is 
rapidly  becoming  a strong  revolu- 
tionary community.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  extremely  scattered 
unorganized  community.  A group  of 
People,  living  In  the  Mission,  are 
trying  to  buy  a restaurant,  The  Good 
Karma,  at  18th  and  Dolores.  We  feel 
It  could  be  turned  Into  a community 
fathering  place  that  could  provide 
jobs  for  a few  people  and  dispense 
food  at  reasonable  prices  — 20?  for 
a good  bowl  of  soup,  75?  for  dinner. 
we  need  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
start,  we’re  two  thousand  short. 
Anyone  Interested  in  making  an  in- 
vestment contact  Doug  Bianchi,  905 
Guererro  or  Carl  Wltman,  826-7314, 
or  the  Express  Times. 
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By  then  it  was  easy  to  tell  who  the 
soldiers  were;  rapt  In  attention,  a few 
showing  tears  on  their  cheeks. 

He  moved  off  the  platform  quickly  as 
the  applause  started;  and  sat  for  awhile, 
alone,  out  of  sight  on  stone  steps,  until 
a middle-aged  man  came  up  to  shake  his 
hand. 

A thin  young  man,  perhaps  nineteen, 
from  the  Coast  Guard  base,  adjusted 
himself  in  front  of  the  microphones  and 
the  people,  seeking  and  finding  stern- 
ness and  conviction  in  his  voice:  “I 
remember  a speech  by  Martin  Luther 
King  where  he  said  there  couldn’t  be  a 
revolution  in  this  country  because  of  the 
army.”  He  paused,  thought,  and  spoke 
again  with  another  voice,  less  sure  but 
hopeful:  “We  have  the  power  to  neutral- 
ize this  killing  force."  Fists  in  the  air. 

Don  Duncan  is  a hero,  source  of  in- 
spiration and  strength  to  thousands  of 
anti-war  GIs.  Saturday,  as  they  watched 
him  closely,  admired  him,  he  expanded 
the  concept  of  the  march,  directing  logic 
against  the  System,  organizing.  Students. 
Soldiers.  Draft.  Corruption.  Common 
oppression.  A demand  for  amnesty. 

Children  were  screaming  by  the  pool. 
A little  girl  In  white  tights  yawned  im- 
politely as  Lieutenant  Hugh  Smith,  in  a 
black  sport  jacket  and  tie,  tried  to  wrap 
things  up  for  those  loyally  hanging  on 
until  the  end.  ‘Some  OS1  agents  are 
shaking  down  GIs  to  the  right." 

“ Booooooo!" 

“Get  ’em!"  The  far  edge  of  the  crowd 
was  in  vengeful  motion. 

“Let  them  be!"  he  shouted,  and  except 
for  thirty  or  forty  people,  the  crowd 
obediently  stopped.  The  agents,  1 was 
told,  jumped  in  an  unmarked  car  and 
split. 

Attorney  Terence  Halllnan  spoke  last 
to  a shrinking  core  of  people,  already 
on  their  feet  and  dying  to  go  home.  He 
was  taking  four  AWOL  soldiers  to  the 
Presidio  stockade  where  they  would  sur- 
render themselves.  I accepted  that,  as  I 
did  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  the  idea 
of  that  kind  of  civil  disobedience  is  now 
repulsive  to  me — principally  because 
sense  told  me  It  had  been  a great  day 
for  revolutionaries,  even  though  not  a 
single  demonstrator  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  not  one  Molotov  cocktail 
was  thrown. 


Chicanes  Sour  on 
Grapes  at  Cal 

The  Mexican- American  Student  Con-  Later,  the  Mexican- American  students 


federation  may  have  blown  the  entire  UC 
situation  open  again  this  week. 

In  response  to  UC  president  Charles 
Hitch’s  decision  not  to  take  a political 
position  by  supporting  growers  in  the 
grape  boycott,  the  MASC  staged  an  act- 
tion  in  University  Hall. 

They  walked  into  Hitch's  office  and 
vowed  to  stay  until  he  negotiated.  Hitch 
agreed  to  meet  with  five  officers  of 
MASC  at  5 pm.  After  half  an  hour, 
Manuel  Delgado,  chairman  of  MASC, 
opened  the  door  and  said,  “These  dis- 
cussions have  gotten  nowhere."  That 
was  the  signal  which  led  to  about  thirty 
students’  occupying  the  office.  What 
followed  was  a scene  out  of  VIVA  ZA- 
PATA. The  Chlcanos  stared  angrily  at 
Hitch  while  Delgado  ran  down  MASC 
demands  for  a grape  boycott. 

Hitch  impatiently  stated: “The  meeting 
is  over,"  and  got  up  to  leave.  Delgado 
placed  himself  between  Hitch  and  the  door 
and  told  Hitch  that  he  was  not  going  any- 
where. The  others  In  the  room  indicated 
disagreement,  however,  and  Hitch  was 
allowed  to  leave. 

Some  of  those  In  the  office  left  to  get 
personal  belongings  and  were  locked  out 
by  plainclothesraen.  They  stayed  in  the 
receptionist’s  office. 

Almost  Immediately  the  police  arri- 
ved. A sergeant  of  the  University  police 
force  singled  me  out,  the  only  white  a- 
mong  seven  Chlcanos,  and  asked,  “Well 
Paul,  what  are  your  plans?  How  many  are 
in  there?  How  long  do  they  Intend  to  stay?" 

‘I  don’t  know,"  I answered  three  times. 
Somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  racism 
which  led  the  sergeant  to  pick  me  out  as 
“leader." 

We  were  then  warned  that  If  we  stayed 
in  the  building  we  would  be  arrested  for 
trespassing.  Those  of  us  In  the  reception- 
ist’s office  left  the  building. 

The  eleven  people  who  remained  In 
Hitch’s  office  were  arrested  for  tres- 
passing. All  but  the  girls  decided  to  for- 
go ball  and  stage  a hunger  strike  In  jail. 


tentatively  decided  to  hold  a mass  march 
on  Hitch’ s office  Tuesday.  The  question  of 
actually  seizing  the  building  was  left 
open. 

paul  glusman 


Support 

Mexican 

Students 

Readers  of  the  Express  Times  should 
be  weU  aware  of  the  situation  In  Mexico: 
the  extent  of  the  repression,  the  move 
underground,  the  spread  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  beyond  the  student 
quarters  of  Mexico  City.  Mexican  stu- 
dents desperately  need  money  for  care 
of  the  thousands  wounded  over  the  last 
ten  weeks,  and  for  those  In  hiding.  With 
government  censorship  of  the  press  and 
radio  growing  worse,  the  students  also 
need  money  to  Inform  Mexicans  of  their 
demands  and  situation. 

A group  In  Buffalo,  the  Committee  for.  • I 
Support  to  Mexican  Students,  is  raising  I 
money  for  the  National  Strike  Council?  1 
Please  send  cash  and  checks  to  Edward^ 
Klssam,  Annex  B,  SUNY  at  Buffalo,® 
Buffalo,  NY  14214.  Checks  should  be  | 
made  out  to  Mrs.  Darel  Swan  (Checks^ 
made  out  totheConsejotoaclonaldeHuel-^ 
ga  are  not  negotiable,  since  the  govern-® 
ment  considers  the  organization  Illegal),  ™ 
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Berkeley  Crises 

Confessions  o f a Mescaline  Eater 


photo  by  nacio  Jan  brown 

to  struggle  against  imperialism  and 
against  racism."  Now  if  Rudd  had  said, 

° It  is  in  your  interest  to  get  high  and  get 
laid  and  get  a 2-S  deferment,"  the  remark 
could  stand  by  itself  as  undisputed  fact. 
But  how  did  it  serve  the  students'  inter- 
ests to  struggle  against  racism  and  1m- 
periallsm?  No  answers.  The  crowd  1 
moved  into  Sproul  Hall  to  confront  the  j 
registrar  and  insist  that  study  lists  be 
accepted  and  approved  on  which  social 
Analysis  139X  had  been  Included  for  cred- 
it. The  crowd  was  Jocular,  mostly  at  its 
own  expense,  happy,  friendly,  all  set  to 
dance  to  the  tune  of  tinkling  glass.  But 
all  the  windows  remained  intact.  The  joy 
of  the  gesture  wouldbe  spoiled,  everyone 
knew,  by  the  weary  explanations  they 
would  have  to  make  for  weeks  afterward 
to  a student  body  which  sucks  up  words 
and  statements  of  position  like  an  addict 
does — passive  but  greedy.  One  afternoon 
of  window  breaking,  two  weeks  of  words 
on  either  side  of  it:  what  a dry  sandwich 
that  would  be  to  stuff  down  your  gullet, 

At  Telegraph  and  Durant,  ODe  block 
from  the  campus,  is  a Bank  of  America 
branch  that  does  a heavy  student  busi- 
ness. The  windows  are  all  boarded  up, 
and  have  been  since  the  night  over  a 
month  ago  when  its  windows  were  smash- 
ed and  a Berkeley  policeman  was  shot  in 
the  leg.  Whose  interest  was  that  in,  and 
what  was  the  issue? 

Telegraph  Avenue  has  no  system  for 
formulating  demands  and  putting  forward 
spokesmen.  Sproul  Plaza  can  be  domin- 
ated by  a microphone,  Telegraph  Avenue 
only  by  a riot.  In  October  1964,  when  stu- 
dents captured  a police  car  on  the  plaza, 
their  first  thought  was  to  turn  Its  root 
into  a speaking  platform.  The  gesture  o! 
taking  the  police  car  was  honest  and  di- 
rect enough  to  carry  over  into  the  speech- 
es. In  the  years  that  followed,  the  plazA 
was  sppeched  to  death;  finally  the  word- 
mongers  tried  to  bring  sound  equipment 
out  to  the  Avenue.  Microphones  drew  the 
police,  and  the  police  drew  rocks.  The 
riot  Is  becoming  a permanent  institution 
on  Telegraph,  but  the  microphone  has 
struck  no  roots  there. 

Telegraph  is  miles  long,  but  when 
people  say  "The  Avenue"  they  mean  the 

narrow  four-block  stretch  from  Ban* 
croft,  the  campus  entrance,  to  Dwight, 
where  the  street  widens.  Often,  Tele- 
graph means  just  “The  Block"  between 
Dwight  and  Haste — perhaps  the  most  in- 
tense block  west  of  the  Mississippi.  n0 
that  Haight  Street  Is  dead.  At  the  Norm 
end  of  the  block  is  a stretch  of  sldewal 
where  the  Berkeley  Commune  maintains 
an  open-air  office.  At  the  South  end 
the  corner  where  sooner  or  later  a hipP>e 
will  be  killed  by  a car  whipping  around  thj- 
corner  which  the  city  has  just  cut  througj 
as  part  of  its  war  against  thewrongkin 
of  traffic.  (The  street  people,  like  en- 
raged mothers,  will  close  down  the  inter- 
section; the  police  will  march  in  to 
It  back;  hand  grenades,  bullets  or  gaso- 
line bombs  will  come  down  on  them  it  ■ 
the  windows;  it  is  all  built  into  the  tranu 
pattern.)  Between  the  two  corners,  mui- 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


marvin  garson 

In  the  warm  sunny  weather  between  the  first  day  of 
classes  and  the  first  day  of  the  rainy  season,  it  is  tra- 
ditional for  Berkeley  to  have  a Crisis.  This  Fall,  while 
Mexico  burned  and  Paris  seethed  and  even  Columbia 
mouthed  off,  Berkeley  managed  to  sneak  in  under  the 
wire  with  what  came  to  be  known  as  "the  Cleaver 
Crisis." 


The  fuss  over  Social  Analysis  139X, 
the  experimental  lecture  series  on 
racism  to  be  given  by  Eldrldge  Cleaver, 
took  the  big  lead  headline  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Chronicle  several  days  run- 
ning. But  the  crisis  consisted  entirely 
of  statements;  not  a single  actual  event 
ever  managed  to  occur. 

Off  campus,  across  the  street  and  half 
a block  up  from  the  spot  where  two  happy 
flower  children  danced  out  of  a store 
towards  the  end  of  “The  Graduate,"  a 
young  man  with  a lead  pipe  in  his  hands 
faces  off  against  a plainclothes  cop  with 
gun  drawn.  The  plalnclothesman  backs 
off  from  the  confrontation,  sensing  that 
he  cannot  capture  THIS  hippie  without 
killing  him,  and  that  if  he  dares  fire  his 
gun  he  will  be  mauled  to  death  by  the 
crowd. 

On  the  campus,  the  Issues  are  as  com- 
plex as  the  strategy  of  coaches  in  the 
World  Series.  On  the  street,  there  are 
no  Issues;  there  Is  only  power,  and  It 
grows  from  the  barrel  of  a gun. 

I spent  a week  and  a half  wandering 
barefoot  through  Berkeley,  Sproul  Plaza 
my  patio  and  the  Cafe  Mediterranean  my 
living  room;  watching  the  tide  of  flesh 
roll  past  (“I’ve  seen  50,000  tits  in  my 
life,"  said  a reverent  boy,  “and  every 
one  of  them  Is  different");  moving  back 
and  forth  between  the  campus  crisis 
(“We  Deserve  Credit"  headlines  a leaf- 
let, meaning  academic  credit  for  Social 
Analysis  139X)  and  the  crisis  of  the 
streets  (“Man,  all  I want  Is  to  eat  dinner 
in  this  restaurant  without  one  fuckin'  cop 
so  much  as  walking  through  the  door, 
'cause  The  Man  bum  trips  me  just  by 
showing  his  face  In  here,"  says  a former 
Marxist);  swimming  through  the  neon 
haze  in  front  of  Pepe's,  careful  to  keep 
my  distance  from  the  other  swimmers  in 
the  traffic  pattern  lest  in  bumping  them  I 
Jar  loose  the  homicide  which  waits  to 
manifest  Itself  at  that  spot;  provided  all 
the  while  with  free  bed,  board,  drugs  and 


wheels  by  the  Insurgent  community;  after 
a week  and  a half  of  that,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  ' the  sweet  Southern  California 
campus  that  the  producers  of  “The  Grad- 
uate" tried  to  palm  off  as  Berkeley  may 
have  been  the  real  stuff  after  all.  The 
revolutionary  politics  which  gives  the 
Berkeley  campus  such  notoriety  in  West 
Covina  seems  now  to  be  a quaint  tradition, 
rather  like  the  speeches  Harry  Bridges 
still  occasionally  gives  urging  the  work- 
ers of  the  world  to  unite  against  capital- 
ism. 

The  best  moment  of  the  Cleaver  crisis 
(for  me,  anyway)  came  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  3,  when  a thousand  students 
waited  In  front  of  Wheeler  Auditorium 
listening  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Aca- 
demic Senate,  piped  outside.  Off  to  the 
side,  a group  of  non- student  outlaw  com- 
munards formed  a circle  while  one  of 
them  rolled  a Joint.  They  smoked  it  quick- 
ly, then  walked  through  the  crowd  to  catch 
Its  mood.  The  walk  turned  into  a finger- 
snapping  little  snake  dance.  Over  the 
loudspeaker  came  the  voice  of  Prof. 
Carl  Landauer,  kindly  old  German  Social 
Democrat  and  refugee  from  Hitler,  tell- 
ing his  colleagues  that  Cleaver  was  so 
•skilled  at  whipping  up  emotions"  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  him  even  half  a 
lecture  with  a “ qualified  faculty  member" 
following.  The  communards  muttered 
“reason... emotion.. .academic  freedom., 
university.. .civil  liberties"  as  they  cat- 
walked  through  the  crowd.  Half  an  hour 
later  they  were  back  with  two  dozen  boxes 
of  kitchen  matches.  Most  students  seem- 
ed flattered  to  be  handed  a match.  By  the 
time  the  professors  filed  out  of  their 
meeting,  people  were  wearing  matches  in 
their  lapels  and  in  their  hair. 

It  was  a strong  gesture  at  the  moment, 
but  It  did  not  take.  No  matches  were  dis- 
played the  next  day,  and  none  were  used 
at  any  time  during  the  crisis.  The  button 
of  the  week  was  “On  Campus  For  Credit 
As  Planned."  which  had  been  reduced  to 
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the  middle  part,  "For  Credit."  The  issue 
was  whether  the  Cleaver  course  would  be 
given  academic  credit  or  not:  no  one 
would  die  for  that,  or  even  (as  it  turned 
out)  spend  a night  in  jail  for  it. 

Berkeley  crises  are  usually  managed, 
from  the  student  side,  by  tough- minded 
radicals  pretending  to  be  outraged  lib- 
erals. This  time  student  liberals  handled 
it  themselves.  The  Committee  on  Partic- 
ipant Education,  which  churned  out  the 
daily  statements,  contained  only  one 
prominent  radical,  Paul  Glusman,  who 
expressed  his  alienation  from  the  whole 
thing  by  formally  registering  “Concenaed 
Stalinists  for  Peace"  as  an  official 
student  organization. 

The  night  of  October  11  it  rained,  and 
confrontation  season  was  officially  over. 
That  day  Mark  Rudd,  elected  by  the  mass 
media  as  leader  of  the  Columbia  pro- 
tests, spoke  from  the  steps  of  Sproul 
Hall  to  the  biggest  rally  of  the  week.  He 
advised  militant  students  to  go  ahead  and 
be  militant  without  worrying  what  the 
rest  of  the  students  think- a plan  which 
has  been  tried  at  Berkeley  in  tne  past, 
without  great  success. 

Rudd  directed  his  remarks  against 
some  faction  within  SDS  which  opposes 
"altruism"  and  supports  "struggles  a- 
round  direct  interests."  A false  distinc- 
tion, Rudd  said.  “It  is  In  your  Interest 
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The  University  Is  a lake  full  of  golden 
ih  fed  by  streams  that  drain  the  whole 
ate  of  California.  The  daughter  of  a 
nta  Rosa  lumber  dealer,  the  son  of  a 
is  Angeles  real  estate  man,  they  take 
ml  injections  from  Simon  and  Garfunk- 
wlsh  they  were  Jewish  or  Mexican  or 
»r  or  SOMETHING,  they’d  even  settle 
r Irish,  anything  but  the  middle  class 
bite  anglosaxon  protestants  they  curse 
elr  parents  for  being.  The  parents  are 
raid  of  Berkeley,  but  they  are  even 
ore  afraid  that  little  Susie  will  run  away 
Dd  birth  a half-breed  child  by  some  un- 
wwn  father;  Susie  wants  her  lndepen- 
jnce  and  her  checking  account  too;  so 
ie  deal  Is  arranged.  She  comes  to  Berk- 
ley an  accomplished  flirter  andastran- 
er  to  love,  a youthful  idealist  with  no 
rlnclples,  a turned-on  chick  who  has 
led  grass  a few  times  and  dldn’ t like  it. 
he  has  made  her  peace  with  the  system, 
he  listens  to  lectures  and  takes  notes 
utifully,  and  eventually  loses  her  virgin- 
y In  much  the  same  spirit.  She  is  not 
hocked  If  you  shout  “Fuck  the  pigs!”  at 
ae  police.  If  a stranger  moves  to  kiss 
er  on  the  lips,  she  will  smile  and  offer 


right  for  him  to  meddle  unless  he  was 
also  a friend. 

To  cure  you  of  your  private  Ills  and 
pains,  you  seek  a therapist.  It  Is  un- 
professional for  the  therapist  to  worry 
about  whether  the  patient  winds  up  as 
revolutionary  or  reactionary,  exploited 
or  exploiter,  wielder  of  power  or  subject 
of  It;  what  counts  Is  that  the  patient  learns 
to  be  at  peace  with  himself. 

“Getting  It  together"  means  making 
yourself  whole,  living  your  politics,  re- 
solving the  contradictions  between  the 
way  you  think  and  the  way  you  are,  learn- 
ing to  love  and  hate,  fuck,  fight,  eat. 
sleep,  sing,  feast  and  kill  together.  A 
labor  union  Is  organized,  a patient  Is 
cured — a wolf  pack  Is  together. 

I had  come  to  Berkeley  In  desperation 
— hitchhiked  over  the  bridge  muttering, 
“You  must  be  born  again"  and  lunged  de- 
mentedly  around  the  Dwlnelle  Hall  corri- 
dors which  I had  frequented  years  ago  as 
a graduate  student.  I needed  to  get  my- 
self together — not  PULL  myself  togeth- 
er, i.e.,  force  myself  to  perform  myob- 
llgations,  but  to  let  things  fly  apart  and 
come  together  again  In  some  harmonious 
pattern.  People  come  to  Berkeley  from 
all  over  the  country  for  the  same  pur- 
pose: to  “get  my  head  together." 

The  next  day  I took  mescalln  for  the 
first  time  and  sat  eating  cheesecake  In 
the  Medlterraneum,  hand  wrestling  ev- 
erybody at  the  table  (“Non-competitive, 
man,  just  touching  flesh  In  a manly  way") 
when  someone  Informed  me  It  was  Yom 
Klppur,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  “Atone?” 
said  someone  at  the  table.  “Hell, they* re 
lucky  we  don’t  sue  for  damages." 

At  sixteen  we  all  knew  where  our 
wounds  were,  felt  them  keenly  whenever 
we  moved.  For  ten  years  we  pretended 
they  liad  healed,  but  pus  was  forming  all 
the  while  under  our  scars.  One  moment 
we  were  happily  married  suburbanites, 
playing  house  and  having  kids  and  taking 
a civic-minded  Interest  In  revolution;  the 
next  moment  we  wandered  around  dazed, 
picking  up  again  where  we  had  left  off  so 
many  years  ago,  suddenly  back  to“ iden- 
tity problems"  just  like  the  teenage  run- 
aways. 

Mescalln  vision  of  Sproul  Plaza:  they 
are  lepers  huddling  under  their  rags, 
afraid  to  expose  their  sores  to  the  heal- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  because  their  fellow 
lepers  will  mock  their  naked  limbs.  The 
true  revolutionary  Is  the  man  who  can 
get  them  to  love  each  other.  Then  they 
will  heal,  and  without  miracles.  Jesus 
did  that  while  another  empire  was  crum- 
bling. He  did  It  just  by  speaking  simply 
and  poetically  and  truthfully. 

Determined  to  find  out  more  about 
jesus,  i went  to  the  library  and  ap- 
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him  her  cheek.  Prognosis:  alcoholism  at 
thirty. 

The  Avenue  buzzes  all  evening  with  the 
Dews  of  the  confrontation  with  the  plain- 
clothesmen.  “I  never  felt  so  together 
t*fore,"  says  a Jewish  poet  from  New 
Tork.  He  means,  of  course,  together 
"Rh  himself  as  much  as  together  with 
the  other  people  on  the  street. 

'Getting  it  together”  Is  not  hip  dialect 
for  'organize";  it  means  a lot  more.  If 

you’re  organized,  It  means  you  boycott 
certain  products  or  contribute  money  to 
^ certain  fund  or  refuse  to  work  at  a cer- 
tain  time  together  with  other  people — 
you  deliver  up  symbolic  bits  of  yourself 
at  the  right  moment,  and  get  paid  off  with 
greater  earning  power  or  status.  If,  after 
that,  you  are  still  Inclined  to  suicide  or 
alcoholism  or  frigidity,  there’s  nothing 
your  organizer  can  do  about  It  Those 
are  personal  problems,  and  It  wouldn’t  be 
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proached  a blond  young  Susie  from  Santa 
Rosa:  “1  want  to  find  out  about  Jesusand 
I don’t  have  a reg  card.  Can  I borrow 
yours?”  She  seemed  confused.  “ Have  you 
heard  of  Him?’  I said,  capitalizing  the 
“h"  through  Inflection,  just  for  the  fun  of 
It.  Startled,  she  dumped  me  in  front  of 
the  card  catalog — the  author  Index,  as  I 
found  out  hours  later,  rather  than  the 
subject  Index.  There  was  one  entry:  a 
book  by  Jesus,  Carolina  Marla  de,  en- 
titled * Child  of  the  Dark." 

I tore  the  card  out,  ran  to  the  Plaza 
and  waved  It  at  the  lepers.  1 told  them 
how  I had  gone  to  the  library  to  find  out 
about  Jesus,  and  how  there  had  only  been 
one  entry.  “And  what  does  it  say?  What 
does  the  University  of  California,  which 
classifies  all  knowledge  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  system,  this  Uni- 
verse of  knowledge,  what  does  it  say  about 
Jesus?  It  says  that  he  was  a child  of  the 


dark,  when  we  all  know  that  He  was  a child 
of  light.  They  have  only  one  thing  to  say 
about  Jesus,  and  it  Is  a lie." 

I am  told  these  drugs  have  long-range 
effects,  and  It  seems  to  be  true.  A week 
later,  walking  down  Telegraph,  three  of 
us  going  In  one  direction  met  two  of  us 
coming  the  other  way,  and  before  we  had 
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thought  about  It  we  were  huddled  In  a 
group  embrace,  chanting  “Om"  for  what 
seemed  like  an  hour.  Then  we  walked  off, 
with  no  need  for  words.  How  can  we  be 
comrades,  how  can  we  fight  together,  If 
we  have  not  learned  to  touch? 


Stalinists  for  Peace 


paul  glusman 

While  the  movement  for  Cleaver  as 
lecturer  was  falling  apart  In  Berkeley 
a few  of  us  got  very  depressed.  For  fun, 
David  Kemnitzer  dittoed  a “press  re- 
lease," stating  that  we  were  giving  up. 
“We  don’t  think  that  jews  and  niggers 
with  their  big  cocks  should  be  allowed 
within  fifty  miles  of  our  university,”  It 
stated.  It  went  oh  to  relate  that  the  en- 
tire reason  for  the  protest  was  for  the 
leaders  to  get  their  names  In  the  paper 
and  stutter  on  television.  Having  seen  the 
light  the  leaders  would  “lick  the  asses” 
of  the  establishment  and  “live  fat,  bored 
and  vapid  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

It  was  signed,  “Sam  Kaplan,  Press 
Officer,  CPE." 

Many  of  those  who  saw  the  dittoed 
release  dug  it  and  It  was  put  out  as  a 
leaflet  under  the  Committee  for  Parti- 
cipant Education.  Sam  Kaplan  vehement- 
ly objected  to  the  thing  and  his  name  was 
left  off  the  leaflet.  A few  were  handed 
out  on  campus. 

The  Committee  for  Participant  Edu- 
cation Is  a straight,  respectable,  educa- 
tional reform  organization.  Most  of  the 
leaflets  on  the  Cleaver  case  were  put  out 
In  their  name.  They  objected  to  this  one. 

The  leaflet  was  put  out  under  another 
group’s  name,  Concerned  Stalinists  for 
Peace.  It  was  given  a liberal  cover  by 
adding  a huge  headline,  " Rally  today  and 
March  to  Registrar."  Kemnitzer  was 
identified  as  the  author,  because  many 
actually  believed  Kaplan  had  written  It. 

It  looked  at  first  like  all  the  other  boring 
leaflets. 

Now,  Concerned  Stalinists  for  Peace 
Is  not  an  organization  which  has  ever 
played  a large  role  In  campus  affairs. 
In  fact,  I had  just  registered  it  myself 
the  same  day.  Several  friends  and  my- 
self had  submitted  the  application  weeks 
before,  but  the  Dean's  office  had  some 
questions. 

Dean  Jan  Blais  called  me  In  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  learning  whether 
Bruce  Rappaport,  one  of  our  officers, 
was  a registered  student.  Of  course,  he 
has  the  records,  I don’t,  so  he  didn’t 
really  call  me  In  for  that. 

Blais  soon  got  to  the  real  reason, 
politics.  “It  says  here  that  the  purpose 
of  your  organization  Is  to  correct  the 
vicious  lies  and  slanders  that  have  been 
spread  about  Stalin’s  career,  and  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam."  Actually  we  had 
registered  the  group  to  put  out  leaflets 
that  no  one  else  would  put  out. 

"What  were  some  of  the  vicious  lies 
and  slanders?  Stalin  was  a brutal  man, 
you  know." 

“That’s  one,"  I answered. 

“What  good  did  Stalin  do?" 

“He  liquidated  the  kulaks  as  a class, 


led  the  largest  socialist  movement  In 
the  history  of  the  world  for  a quarter  of 
a century  and  he  foiled  the  doctor's 
plot." 

Blais  was  stymied.  He  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  He  even  forgot  to  ask  about  our 
reasons  for  wanting  the  war  In  Vietnam 
ended. 

He  had  no  legal  way  to  prevent  It,  so  he 
signed  our  registration. 

We  immediately  printed  up  the  Kemni- 
tzer leaflet.  We  handed  it  out  on  campus 
yelling  “support  more  Soviet  troops  for 
Czechoslovakia,"  and  • stand  In  solidarity 
with  the  demands  of  the  workers,  stu- 
dents, peasants  and  faculty  of  East 
Albania  for  free  speechJ'Charles  Sellers, 
Professor  of  History,  read  the  leaflet, 
walked  up  to  me  and  said,  smiling,  “I 
hope  this  Isn’t  the  manic  ‘yellow  sub- 
marine’ per.ad  that  preceeds  collapse 
of  the  movement." 

It  was  the  most  widely  read  leaflet  on 
campus. 

The  next  day,  Dean  Pig,  James  Sichen- 
eder  who  Is  both  an  assistant  Dean  of 
Students  and  an  officer  of  the  University 
Police  Force,  warned  me  to  cease  and 
desist.  No  sense  of  humor.  “Mr.  Glus- 
man, rm  warning  you  that  this  leaflet 
Is  possibly  in  violation  of  the  Standard 
of  Conduct.  Should  you  refuse  to  stop 
passing  It  out,  disciplinary  action  could 
be  Initiated." 

I passed  It  out  off  campus  yelling 
“Banned  In  Berkeley."  I handed  out  about 
twice  as  many  as  I could  have  on  campus. 

The  next  day,  David  Kemnitzer  was 
cited  for  signing  It,  and  1,  as  an  officer 
of  Concerned  Stalinists  for  Peace,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Glusman: 

I am  requesting  you,  as  an  officer  of 
the  registered  student  group  “ Concerned 
Stalinists  for  Peace,"  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements for  a meeting  of  you  and  the 
other  officers  of  your  group,  noted  below, 
with  the  Dean  of  Men.  This  meeting  shall 
be  no  later  than  3-.00  P.M.,  Tuesday, 
October  15,  1968.  You  can  make  this  ap- 
pointment by  coming  In  to  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Room  201,  Sproul 
Hall,  or  by  telephoning  642-6742.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to  Investigate 
a possibility  of  violation  of  the  Standard 
of  Conduct  as  outlined  In  University 
policies  relating  to  students. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arllegh  Williams 

Dean  of  Students 

As  a way  of  protesting  the  action  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  I am  asking  people 
to  write  letters  to  the  Regents,  Governor 
and  State  Legislators  asking  them  “What 
kind  of  pinko  University  are  you  running 
that  allows  such  a disgusting  group  as 
Concerned  Stalinists  for  Peace  to  regis- 
ter as  a student  organization?"  Letters 
should  be  signed,  “Concerned Taxpayer." 
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WALLACE 

jnUoued  from 

ivhat  about  that  stick  you  got  (about 
'wee t long,  P d guess)?"  He  didn’t 
nwer  me,  but  turned  to  the  Wallace- 
rwhose  twig  he  was  lmpouding:  “It’s 
nt  that  we  don’t  trust  ya."  The  Wal- 
iireltes  replied:  “The  only  one  I’d  like 
n use  a stick  on  is  the  mayor  (Alloto).” 

Wallace’s  newest  boogey-man  Is  hair 
,nd  ANARCHY.  The  Commies  have  ta- 
vpn  second  place  . George  still  wants 
commies  out  of  the  defense  plants,  but 
wants  the  hair  out  of  the  streets  and 
Bio  federal  prisons.  “Their  necks  can’t 
7ven  git  a little  red  cause  oi  311  0,31 
kjlr » quipped  the  candidate. 

A standard  phrase  used  in  reference 
t0  Mussolini’s  rise  to  power  Is  “la 
polltica  dl  sentimento  e resentlmento;" 
that  Is,  politics  of  sentiment  and  resen- 
tment. ’ Those  politics  are  clearly  In 
evidence  In  the  Wallace  campaign.  For 
sentiment  (beyond  the  obvious  nostalgia 
(or  an  America  which  never  existed), 
try  this  overheard  phrase:  “This  party 
(American  Independent  Party)  is  an  old 
party,  much  older  than  the  Republican 
Party.  Just  nobody  run  on  It  for  years 
and  years."  For  resentment  try:  “You 
can’t  be  a BIrcher  but  you  can  be  a Com- 
mie." 

There  were  a couple  of  good  posters. 
One  depicted  Tweedle  Dee  and  Tweedle 
Dum  together  on  a ballot  with  Wallace. 
Another  read:  “Let’s  trade  Nixon  and 
Humpty  Dumpty  for  the  Pueblo!"  A hand- 
out leaflet  had  a picture  of  George  Wash- 
ington alongside  a remarkably  similar 
picture  of  George  Wallace,  with  the  slo- 
gan, -It’s  G W.  time  again."  The  Wal- 
lace Swing  Band  played  a few  songs. 
The  only  song  they  played  twice  was 
I’m  Getting  Married  In  the  Morning." 
Probably  silly,  but  1 flashed  on  that 
:hick  he’s  hanging  around.  Ultimately 
he  national  anthem  was  played,  at  which 


few  Wallace  hats  came  off. 

The  speech  was  an  unimaginative  ren- 
dition of  the  pamphlet  politics  you  get 
from  Wallace  headquarters  at  4230  Mis- 
sion. The  expected  hippie  cheering  sec- 
tion there  managed  to  elicit  the  expected 
put-downs  from  George  and  provoked  the 
expected  fight  or  two  with  the  Tastee 
Freeze  crowd.  Workers  for  Wallace  was 
there.  Minorities  for  Wallace  were  there 
Pretty  little  chicks  collected  quarters 
for  Wallace.  It  was  definitely  not  Nurem- 
burg. 

A better  indication  of  what  was  really 
happening  there  could  be  heard  beneath 
the  yelling  and  counter- yelling.  A young 
man  with  short  hair  and  unobtrusive 
sideburns  sat  down  between  me  and  a 
little  old  lady  with  whom  I had  managed 
to  become  friendly.  They  talked  , but 
before  the  parley  got  anywhere  the  lady 
said  to  him:  “1  SENSE  you’re  not  one 
of  us."  There  was  a subtle,  calculated 
antagonism  in  the  young  man’s  come  on. 
The  lady  admitted  she  had  sensed  the 
same  thing  In  me,  although  this  had  not 
prevented  her  from  maintaining  a toler- 
ably friendly  air  with  both  of  us.  The 
extent  of  her  political  sophistication  was: 
“I’m  for  this  country,  not  for  Russia.” 
She  was  no  Fascist,  nor  did  she  really 
know  what  one  was.  Her  intellect  was 
picking  up  on  the  game  going  on  between 
Wallace  on  the  podium  and  the  hippies 
in  the  balcony,  while  her  intuition  was 
at  work  on  the  men  Immediately  next 
to  her.  Her  Intellect  could  make  no  sense 
out  of  the  cries  of  “Fascist,"  “Sieg 
Hell,”  or  the  counter  charges  of  “Anar- 
chist.” Her  major  contact  with  violence 
in  the  streets  or  Vietnam  had  probably 
been  through  the  media.  But  on  the  In- 
tuitive level  she  was  experiencing  a con- 
tinual 111-at-ease  which,  though  vague, 
was  extremely  personal.  Feellngpower- 
less  to  deal  with  this  fear  herself,  she 
trusts  in  George  Wallace  to  deal  with  it 
for  her. 

Every  time  Wallace  speaks,  he  proves 
he  Is  a capable  political  gamesman.  The 

continued  on  page  10 


the  LIONS  SHARI  presents 

MARK  SPOELSTRA 


MITCH  GREENHIU 


ate  GIL  TURNER 


too  CALA00HIA  ST.  . SAUSALITO  , 132S051 

SUNOAYS  OCTOBER  20,  27,  NOV  3 A0MISSI0H  St, 50  8:00  PM 

SERVING  BEER,  NINE,  & F000 


CODY’S 

BOOKSTORE 


Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


complete  contact  lens  service 


Children's 

qeneral  vision  care— qlaucoma  checkup 

Vision  , 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 

3031  Teleqrdph  Av«.  Suit*  330 

Berl«ley  / By  Appointment  Only 
N**r  Alt*  B*t*i  Hoipit*!,  8A9-2202 

Industrial 

Vision 

She  (Committee  Shear rc  9feguuiraitt 

Famous  as  a luncheon  and  gathering  place  In  North  Beach 
ANNOUNCES  IT  IS  OPEN  FOR  DINNER  THURSDAYS  THRU  MONDAY 
EVENINGS  FROM  6PM  (Closed  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings) 

Relaxed  atmosphere— inexpensive  continental  cuisine— specializing  In 
"Mother’s  Magic  Mushrooms*. 

FEATURING  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AND  BOSSA  NOVA  MUSIC  OF  THE 
DE  SILVA  & RONDON  UBIQUITY  TRIO  9PM— 2AM. 


No  Cover-No  Minimum 
Cocktail  Bar  Open  5pm- 2am 
Complete  Dinners  $1.85  to  $3.50 


THE  COMMITTEE  THEATRE 
836  Montgomery 


One  Free  Dinner  with  a purchase  of  a second  dinner  for  bearer  of  this  ad. 
(Offer  not  valid  after  November  31,  1968.) 
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x repertory  cinema 

CINEMA  I CINEMA  II 


CINEMA  I 

Thru  Oct  20: 

Northern  Cal.  premiere  of  Andy 
Warhol’s  BIKE  BOY  (7:00,9:20,11:40) 
w/Joe  Spencer,  Viva,  Ingrid  Superstar 
“Warhol’s  best  fllm"--LA  Open  City 
•Warhol’s  funniest  film* 

— LA  Free  Press 

& Kenneth  Anger’s  SCORPIO  RISING 
(6:30,8:40,11:10) 


Mon  Thru  Wed,  Oct  21-23: 

Humphrey  Bogart  In  THE  ENFORCER 
(6:30,9:55)  & ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 
(7:55,11:20) 


CINEMA  II 
Thru  Thurs,  Oct  17: 

Lon  Chaney  in  PHANTOM  OF  THE 
OPERA  (6:30,9:55)  & Robert  Weine’s 
CABINET  OF  DR.  CALIGARI 
(8;05,  10:30) 

Frl  thru  Sun,  Oct  18-20: 

IT  CAME  FROM  OUTER  SPACE 
(6:30,9:10)  & WHEN  WORLDS 
COLLIDE  (7:50,10:30) 

Mon,  Oct  21:  Clnere volution  # 4: 
KINETIC  ART 


Tue  thru  Thurs,  Oct  22-24: 

THE  CAT  & THE  CANARY  (6:30, 
8:40)  & FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
USHER  (7:45,  10:05) 

2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY  848-8650 
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crosscountrying  Amerika  100  years 
from  Whitmans  song 

Amerika 
we  now  stand 
like  a wooded  forest 
once-ever-green 
burnt  out  agasph 
in  scarred  templar 
columned  rows 
out  agony  limb  end 
stark  empty 
of  Paradise  Fallen 
Eve-wakened  Adam 
naked  terror  surprise, 
the  burnt  needle  branches 
rusted  flame  red. 
when  evergreen  burnt 
do  not  fall,  but 
sapped-stuck, 
stick  on. 

and  needle  cracking 
this  forest  steps  thru 
Amerika  the  animal  innocence 
Frankenstein 
picking  up  small  girls 
from  drowning 
and  crushing  them  safe 
on  the  way  home. 

...  this,  noneother 
the  plunder  portrait  we  portray 
an  agrasph  burnt  forest 
stark  dumb  ashamed 
naked  at  bray 

OOOOOO  0000000000 
how  cOULD? 
such  bURNING? 
flaming  deSTRUCTION 
come  here? 

we  to  a drum  beat 

have  accepted  " 

falsehood's  face 

we  to  a heart  rhythm 

know  no 

other  face, 

no  song  to  sing, 

nor  road  to  rhyme. 

for  in  usual  unchecked 

error  we  keep  asking, 

what  somebody  else  who? 

set  us  on  fire?  flames  organic 

flames  nature  and  grows 

from  where  its  aired  at 

we  all  the  forest  burned 

are  burning 

cause  one  tree  caught 

is  catching. 

Amerika  the  Whitman  salud 
l give 

is  a warning  not  a 
wonder  (the  times  for  that 
a wish  in  passing) 

-thralling 

we  shall  not  have  a day  of  rest 
nor  a day  of  grace 
nor  deep  mourning 
for  a long  long  time 
maybe  never. 


crash  smack  smash  boom  bang  strike  out  go  jitters  go  nuts 
the  law  the  law  hasn't  said  yes  hasn't  said  no  boom  doom 
down  crash  the  law  crash  crash  the  law  goes  nuts  the  law 

there  are  laws  which  say  after  whats  done  that  black  roll 
finger  over  the  print  perhaps  will  come  roll  over  press 
down  doom  boom  crash  the  law  once  more  this  time  go  nuts 

there  are  laws  which  stomp  after  whats  done  caught  after 
whats  beyond  legale?  lawed  by  society?  whos  imprisoned-it 
boom  boom  happy  crash  hayyip  craze-makes-the  law  the  law- 
you  tamp  on  strike  blind  out  out-feel-no  knowing  no  thing 
no  nothing  know  nothing- 

to  get  away  from  this  i know  these  the  law  the  law  specific 
cops  ironies  grotesque  nausea  smoke  puke  its  not  only  the 
horrible  horrible  its  the  durable  durable  its  where  the 
law  boom  crash  down  who  says  to  who  and  strike  out  why 

in  lawing  out  the  living  living  out  the  lawing  you  boom  boom 
yourself  own  or  living  out  the  law  from  mars  its  not  remote 
law  and  otherwise  witches  will  always  be  in  il  tlieyre  inside 

and  not  if  they  are  they  are  entanglement  of  ropes  of 
suicidal  societal  (same  word  if  for  magazine  of  Variety  is 
spelled  different)  knots  plushed  with  PO  the  men  that  wear 
controls  on  their  sleeves  have  forgotten  did  they  never 

have  it  to  remember?  Winnie  the  Pooh,  leece  Poleech,  Proleech. 
Pro  Leech,  tlieyre  too  always  over  us  or  beside  too  much 
ol  traffics  time  the  law  the  law. 


Revolution:  a political* 
situated  in  History,  at 
of  politics  changes  abr 
thereby  giving  a new  dij 
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THE  SENTENC  ES  WE* 
WHICH  WE  LIVE 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  WITHOUT  STATIC 


of  history, 

• orientation 
I violently 
o history. 

tques  Ehrmann  no  time  left 


For  brothers  near  and  far 
who  fight  and  falter  and  fight 
with  shining  eyes 

Listen  America  and  listen  hard — 

I’ve  addressed  you  in  humilities  wrapped  in  words  of  gauze, 
murmurs  of  defiance 
but  it’s  time  for  some  hard  hot  words 
and  I insist  you  hear  me  plainly 
I’ve  not  after  all  made  too  many  demands 
only  asked  you  to  call  off  the  picnic 
It's  raining  and  somebody's  screaming 

Listen! 

With  your  Pepsi  positive  drunk  like  pity  you  taught  me 
negation, 

Reclining  above  your  knife-spoked  wheels  you  spun  in  me 
the  virtues  of  the  broad-axe 

I looked  across  broad  fields,  doubted  the  soil,  and  learned 
the  clearing  of  forest  lands  in  rage,  learned  not  to  bother 
plowing,  not  to  plant  or  watch  for  plants  Someone  else 
might  plant,  I would  eat 

Against  your  fortress  I have  battered  fortitude  and  picked 
the  scraps  of  desperation  and  disclaimer 
You  fenced  my  appreciations  to  render  me  free  of  appreciation, 
distrustful  of  enthusiasm  Beauty  a thing  not  because  but 
despite 

For  carpentry  you  trained  me  in  high  explosives  Only  quivers 
of  reckless  immunity  kept  me  from  freezing 
The  doomed  bull  eludes  the  matador  for  hours  America  you  have 
imaged  me  inside  the  bull 

I cannot  forgive  what  I have  only  now  remembered  And  don't 
consider  my  even  words  complaints,  but  judgments 

Listen  America,  hush  now,  this  is  my  turn 
Do  you  realize  hard  I had  to  come  this  far,  where  your  guns 
are  turned 

to  feel  the  tangibility  of  what  you  scraped  from  my  insides 

with  blunt  instruments 

in  the  days  of  my  free  and  ignorant  loves? 


Perhaps  you  need  details 
Details  you  shall  have: 

"Birth" — you  made  it  be  known — was  a terrible  beauty, 
a beautiful  terrorized  intimation  of  dying 
••Death”:  something  for  immortals 

“Love”:  crouching  in  corners  with  dubious  beavers  and  drunks; 
a shelter,  not  the  weather 

"The  People":  a cardboard  beast,  all  hide,  no  faces 
“Friends":  exceptions  that  prove  your  rules 
"The  Future”:  a gaping  assault  on  the  present  if  anything, 
not  the  present  flexing 
“Work":  the  sentence  or  the  crime 

"Plans":  an  excuse  not  to  breathe  this  palpable  air,  not  to 
mold  it  with  moving  fingers 
"History":  footnotes  to  somebody  else's  opus 
“Mankind":  foreigners 
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war  whot  happens 
when  Karlos  Ingrid  Saul 
Tony  Melanie  Hans  Laura 
Naomi  George  Isaiah 
won't  Karlos  Ingrid  Saul 
Tony  Melanie  Hans  Laura 
Naomi  George  Isaiah 
love. 

given  all  rhythm  beat  pumps 
and  breaths  glup  up 
feel  war.  kill  ga-blam 
is  wrong  bad  evil 
ga  blam  is  wrong  blam 
ga  blam  is  evi  1 is  ga 
blam  et  cadre  et  cadre 


All  this  America  I knew  without  knowing 
but  breathe  it  now  inside  in  lungs  and  thicker  than  synapse 
or  cloud 

I have  seen  it  as  it  has  seen  me, 

it  has  been  around  me  at  last  like  my  woman's  arm  in  the 
no  longer  lazy  night: 

Possibility  stolen  by  stealth  at  night  long  ago, 
ransomed  with  young  useless  spirits 
out  of  sorts,  pounding  with  fists  not  hammers 
at  implacable  structures  The  best  are  bleeding, 
the  minds  of  my  generation  drop  the  nails,  shiver  at  carpentry, 
forbidden  to  apprentice, 
dragged  down  in  flame, 

passion  and  fever  both  making  the  eyes  shine 

Flame  is  what  we  burn  in;  some  burn  out 

The  ransom  is  paid,  America,  in  worn  bills;  you  reneged 
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Martha  Kearns 


taken  all  we’ll  be 
as  solely  & easily 
solemn  & blind 
we  keep  fighting 
not  for  mans  freedom 
to  love  & dance! 
bvthesea  explode! 
but  for  man  atwar  his 
in 

side  to  burst. 

Martha  Kearns 


And  inside  the  flame  bristles  the  cause  and  the  reason 
We  are  spreading  the  news  of  the  larceny, 
rewards  and  warrants,  in  small  unshaking  hands 
So  many  recoveries 

my  child's  legs  tripping  toward,  THERE  ARE  GREAT  THINGS 
TO  BE  DONE 

We  shall  hold  to  imponderable  chances  May  our  hands  not  shak 
we  shall  SAY  not  PETITION 
And  ask  me  America  what  I shall  create 
I say  these  words,  my  unexhausted  life 


I 

I 


— Todd  Gitlin 


WALLACE 


continued  from  page  7 
heckling,  the  riots , the  Vietnam  stale- 
mate, all  play  Into  his  hands.  H e con- 
tinually admits  this.  In  a way,  Wallace 
Is  an  honest  man.  He  promises  that  he 
can  remove  from  the  little  man  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  deal  on  a personal  In- 
tuitive level  with  all  those  fears  which  be- 
set little  men.  In  the  heat  of  one  of  his 
addresses  It  Is  clear  that  he  could  dolt, 
at  least  for  a while,  as  president.  This  Is 
what  little  men  want.  Wallace  Is  the  only 
major  candidate  with  a legitimate,  sin- 
cere following.  Insecurity  and  superstl- 
lous  fear  are  twentieth  century  Amer- 
ica's plagues;  they  make  most  of  our  peo- 
ple feel  like  little  men.  Wallace  Is  play- 
ing the  witch  doctor  by  promising  to 
exorcise  those  plagues  through  ritual- 
istic sacrifice.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  solution  to  Wallace's  snowballing 
strength  lies  not  In  the  Intensifying  of 
traditional  political  combat,  but  through 
some  form  of  controlled  psychological 
combat:  soothe  or  devastate  according 
to  the  need.  It  Is  ironic  and  suggestive 
that  Wallace  borrowed  a phrase  from 
Malcolm  X to  refer  to  his  hecklers.  He 
said  that  those  same  hairy  bums  who  were 
praised  for  marching  on  Selma  had  be- 
come Frankenstein  monsterscauslngci- 
vll  havoc.  Said  George:  “The  chickens  are 
coming  home  to  roost." 


Urine  Test 
For  Supercops 

How  about  It  Chief  Cahill,  some  of  your 
super-cops  have  been  seen  with  the  dart- 
ing eye,  dry  mouth,  grinding  jaw  of  the 
amphetamine  user.  Especially  the  Tac- 
tical Squad  on  the  evening  shifts.  Pollce- 
ment  do  get  tired,  but  an  ex-combat  ma- 
rine wired  on  speed  Is  a little  scary, 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  speed 
would  make  a saint  a mite  touchy.  These 
men  have  guns  and  If  permitted  license 
to  abuse  amphetamine  may  become  har- 
dened killers.  Let's  stop  illegal  use  of 
drugs  by  Tactical  Squad  officers.  They 
get  the  pills  from  evidence  which  never 
seems  to  make  Its  way  to  court.  Let's 
keep  the  police  from  unnecessary  killing. 
A routine  urine  test  every  payday  Is  the 
answer.  If  any  speed  shows  up,  the  of- 
fending officer’s  check  Is  torn  up  before 
his  very  eyes.  The  urine  test  Is  simple 
and  can  be  performed  at  roll  call. 

Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 

845-3941 


Fellow  Travelers 


Six  New  Left  travelers  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  visits  with  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  Vietnam  and  Cuba 
will  talk  this  Friday.  The  panel  discuss- 
ions NEW  L^FT  TRAVELERS  - VIET- 
NAM & CUBA  - HOW  THE  AMERICAN 
MOVEMENT  LOOKS  FROM  THERE  will 
be  held  Friday,  Oct  18,  7:30  pm  at 

Wheeler  Auditorium  on  the  UC  campus. 

The  six  are: 

TOM  HAVDEN  - organizer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  demonstrations,  who  re- 
cently visited  Hanoi  and  talked  withNLF 
in  Paris. 

GEORGE  MURRAY:  Black  Panther 


Party  Minister  of  Education,  who  vist 
ted  Cuba. 

ANN  SCHEER  - member  of  Womens 
Liberation  Movement,  who  helped  brine 
back  released  GI's  from  Hanoi. 

TERRY  CANNON  - editor  of  THE 
MOVEMENT  newspaper,  who  recently 
conferred  with  youth  members  of  the 
NLF  at  a week  long  meeting  in  Buda- 
pest. 

BOB  MANDEL  - just  returned  from 
Cuba  as  a reporter  for  RAMPART' 

They  will  discuss  the  current  situ- 
ation In  Cuba  and  Vientam,  how  people 
from  these  two  countries  view  the  Move- 
ment, and  the  effect  their  travels  have 
had  on  their  thinking  about  the  American 
Left. 


In  Memory  of 

JEAN  COOKE  DRISCOLL 

herself  once  bereaved,  who  gave 
me  love  and  comradeship  while 
she  lived.  Her  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  anti-social  authority  Is 
Immortal. 

Robert  Driscoll 
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LET  US  ALL  BE 
NAMECALLERS 


It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  radical  movement  know  exactly  who 
our  oppressors  are.  That  means,  among  other  things,  calling  names 
especially  the  names  of  those  key  money-powers  and  their  servants 
who  attempt  to  remain  invisible  behind  the  screen  of  the«  power 
apparatus.  One  such  figure,  brought  recently  to  the  attention  of  the 
Guardian,  is  the  man  above:  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  for  the  Defense  Department.  His  job?  To 
hand  out  more  than  S60  million  per  year  for  scientific  research  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  imperialism.  One  of  his  interests,  indeed,  is  tho 
"motivations"  of  the  Columbia  rebels.  In  a future  issue  of  the 
Guardian  therefore,  you  will  learn  more  about  him,  including  his  address. 


Among  other  of  our  recent  and  regular  features:  Oa  two-poye  diagram 
of  the  power  structure  that  dominates  Columbia  University  Oa  detailed 
breakdown  of  U.S.  military  arms  manufacturers  O regular  dispatch 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  Paris  by  Wilfred  Burchett  Q former  SNCC 
member  Julius  Lester's  popular  column  Onew  lef'  analysis  by  Cad 
Davidson  O book,  film  and  record  reviews  O much  more  in  ?n 
to  24  pages  tabloid 
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photo:  ellen  levlne 

Our  war  against  the  empire  is  fought  on  every  front,  as 
it  fights  us  on  every  front.  Chicago  is  America  is  every- 
where. During  the  Battle  of  Chicago,  the  American 
Sociological  Association  (ASA)  was  meeting  in  Boston. 
Honored  speaker:  Wilbur  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  United  States  Government.  Present 
also:  a radical  caucus  composed  of  Sociology  Liberation 
Movement,  New  University  Conference  and  independent 
radicals.  Martin  Nicolaus, 
then  teaching  sociology  in 
Simon  Fraser  University  in 
Vancouver,  now  living  in 
San  Francisco,  was  one  of 
the  radical  caucus'  com- 
mentators. 

The  subject  of  his  speech  may  seem 
cursed  by  specialization,  but  read  care- 
fully: anyone  still  perched  In  the  aca- 
demic cage  must  reckon  with  the  force 
and  passion  of  Nicolaus’  truth.  And  any- 
one who  doubts  the  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity — playground  though  It  may  seem  — 
should  read  twice  too. 


the  society  Itself  - In  the  same  way  that 
Davis  and  Moore  in  their  Infamous  1945 
propaganda  article  Identified  the  society 
with  those  who  run  It  — therefore  the 
problems  of  the  ruling  class  get  defined 
as  SOCIAL  problems.  The  profession  has 
moved  beyond  the  tear  jerking  stage 
today,  'social  problems"  Is  no  longer 
the  preferred  term,  but  the  underlying 
perspective  is  the  same.  The  things  that 
are  sociologically  'Interesting*  are  the 
things  that  are  Interesting  to  those  who 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  feel 
the  tremors  of  an  earthquake. 

Sociologists  stand  guard  In  the  garri- 
son and  report  to  Its  masters  on  the 
movements  of  the  occupied  populace.  The 
more  adventurous  sociologists  don  the 
disguise  of  the  people  and  go  out  to  mix 
with  the  peasants  In  the 'field,"  returning 
with  books  and  articles  that  break  the 
protective  secrecy  In  which  a subjugated 
population  wraps  Itself,  and  make  it  more 
accessible  to  manipulation  and  control. 

The  sociologist  as  researcher  In  the 
employ  of  his  employers  Is  precisely  a 
kind  of  spy.  The  proper  exercise  of  the 
profession  Is  all  too  often  different  from 
the  proper  exercise  of  espionage  only  In 
the  relatively  greater  electronic  sophis- 
tication of  the  latter’s  techniques. 

Is  It  an  accident  that  Industrial  socio- 
logy — to  name  only  a few  examples  here 
— arose  in  a context  of  rising  'labor 
troubles,"  that  political  sociology  grew 
when  elections  became  less  predictable, 
or  that  the  sociology  of  race  relations 
Is  NOW  flourishing? 

As  sociologists  you  owe  your  jobs  to 
the  union  organizers  who  got  beat  up,  to 
the  voters  who  got  fed  up,  to  the  black 
people  who  got  shot  up.  Sociology  has 
risen  to  Its  present  prosperity  and  emi- 
nence on  the  blood  and  bones  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed;  It  owes  Its  prestige  In 
this  society  to  its  putative  ability  to  give 


These  remarks  are  not  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  This  man  has  agreed  voluntarily 
to  serve  as  member  of  a governmental 
establishment  which  Is  presently  fighting 
a war  for  survival  on  two  fronts.  Im- 
perial wars  such  as  the  one  against  Viet- 
nam are  usually  two- front  wars,  one 
against  the  foreign  subject  population, 
one  against  the  domestic  subject  popula- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  a military 
officer  In  the  domestic  front  of  the  war 
against  people.  Experience  In  the  Viet- 
nam teach-ins  has  shown  that  dialogue 
between  the  subject  population  and  Its 
rulers  Is  an  exercise  In  repressive  tol- 
erance. It  is.  In  Robert  S.  Lynd’ swords, 
dialogue  between  chickens  and  elephants. 
He  holds  some  power  over  me;  there- 
fore, even  If  he  Is  wrong  In  his  arguments 
he  is  right,  even  if  Pm  right,  I’m  wrong. 
I do  address  myself  to  the  Secretary's 
audience.  There  Is  some  hope  - even 
though  the  hour  Is  very  late  — that  among 
the  members  and  sympathizers  of  the 
sociological  profession  gathered  here 
there  will  be  some  whose  life  Is  not  so 
sold  and  compromised  as  to  be  out  of 
their  own  control  to  change  or  amend 

While  the  officers  of  this  convention 
^nd  the  previous  speaker  were  having  a 
big  meal  In  the  hotel,  I was  across  the 
street  in  a cafeteria  having  a hot  dog 
and  two  cups  of  coffee.  This  may  be  why 
ray  Perspective  Is  different. 

The  ruling  elite  within  your  profession 
■s  in  charge  ofwhat  is  called  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Those  of  you  who 
listened  passively  to  what  he  had  to  say 
Presumably  agreed  that  this  definition, 
this  description  of  what  the  man  did,  car- 
ried an  accurate  message.  Yet  among 
you  are  many.  Including  the  hard  re- 
searchers, who  do  know  better  or  should 
"how  better.  The  department  of  which 
e man  is  head  Is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  the  agency  which  watches 
ver  the  Inequitable  distribution  of  pre- 
entabie  disease,  over  the  funding  ofdo- 
estlc  propaganda  and  indoctrination, 
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and  over  the  preservation  of  a cheap  and 
docile  reserve  labor  force  to  keep  every- 
body else’ s wages  down.  He  Is  Secretary 
of  disease,  propaganda  and  scabbing. 

This  may  be  put  too  strongly  for  you, 
for  YOU,  but  it  all  depends  on  where 
you  look  from,  where  you  stand.  If  you 
stand  Inside  the  Sheraton  Hotel  these 
terms  are  offensive,  but  If  you  gentle- 
men and  ladles  would  care  to  step  across 
the  street  Into  Roxbury  you  might  get  a 
different  perspective  and  a different 
vocabulary.  If  you  will  look  at  the  social 
world  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
at  the  bottom  of  It,  through  the  eyes  of 
your  subject  population  - and  If  you  will 
endow  those  eyes  with  the  same  degree 
of  clearsightedness  you  profess  to  en- 
courage among  yourselves  — then  you 
will  get  a different  conception  of  the  so- 
cial science  to  which  you  are  devoted. 
That  Is  to  say  that  this  assembly  here 
tonight  is  a kind  of  lie.  It  is  not  a coming- 
together  of  those  who  study  and  know,  or 
promote  study  and  knowledge  of,  social 
reality.  It  is  a conclave  of  high  and  low 
priests,  scribes,  Intellectual  valets,  and 
their  Innocent  victims,  engaged  In  the 
mutual  affirmation  of  a falsehood,  In 
common  consecration  of  a myth. 

Sociology  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
any  kind  of  objective  seeking  out  of  social 
truth  or  reality.  Historically,  the  profes- 
sion Is  an  outgrowth  of  19th  century 
European  traditionalism  and  conserva- 
tism, wedded  to  20th  century  American 
corporation  liberalism. 

That  Is  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  sociolo- 
gists, with  few  but  honorable  (or:  honor- 
able but  few)  exceptions,  have  been  turned 
downwards,  and  their  palms  upwards. 

Eyes  down,  to  study  Uieactlvitles  of  the 
lower  classes,  of  the  SUBJECT  popula- 
tion - those  activities  which  created 
problems  for  the  smooth  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental hegemony.  Since  the  class  of 
rulers  In  this  society  Identifies  itself  AS 


Information  and  advice  to  the  ruling  class 
of  this  society  about  ways  and  means  to 
keep  the  people  DOWN. 

The  professional  eyes  of  the  sociolo- 
gist are  on  the  down  people,  and  the  pro- 
fessional palm  of  the  sociologist  Is 
stretched  toward  the  up  people.  It  Is  no 
secret  and  no  original  discovery  to  take 
public  note  of  the  fact  that  the  major  and 
dominant  sectors  of  sociology  today  are 
sold,  computer,  codes  and  questlonalres, 
to  the  people  who  have  enough  money  to 
affo  rd  this  ornament , and  who  see  a useful 
purpose  being  served  by  keeping  hun- 
dreds of  Intelligent  men  and  women  oc- 
cupied In  the  pursuit  of  harmless  trivi' 
and  off  the  streets.  I am  not  n"  < ~ 
that  every  Individual  researches  o -.u 
his  brain  for  a bribe  — although  man; 
of  us  know  of  research  projects  where 
that  has  happened,  literally  — but  merely 
that  the  dominant  structure  of  the  pro- 
fession, In  which  all  of  Its  members  are 
to  some  extent  socialized,  is  a structure 
In  which  service  to  the  ruling  class  of 
this  society  Is  the  highest  form  of  honor 
and  achievement.  (The  speaker’s  table 
today  is  an  Illustration.)  The  honored 


sociologist,  the  big- status  sociologist, 
the  fat-contract  sociologist,  the  Jet-set 
sociologist,  the  book- a- year  sociologist, 
the  sociologist  who  always  wears  the 
livery,  the  suit  and  tie,  of  his  masters  — 
this  is  the  type  of  sociologist  who  sets 
the  tone  and  the  ethic  of  the  profession, 
and  It  Is  this  type  of  sociologist  who  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a house- 
servant  In  the  corporate  establishment, 
a white  Intellectual  Uncle  Tom  not  only 
for  this  government  and  ruling  class  but 
for  any  government  and  ruling  class, 
which  explains  to  my  mind  why  Soviet 
sociologists  and  American  sociologists 
are  finding  after  so  many  years  of  isola- 
tion that,  after  all,  they  have  something 
In  common. 

To  raise  and  educate  and  train  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  the  brightest 
minds  of  this  country’s  so-called  educa- 
tional system  has  let  survive  In  this 
sociological  ethic  of  servility,  to  social- 
ize them  Into  this  soclocracy,  Is  a crimi- 
nal undertaking,  one  of  the  many  felonies 
against  youth  committed  by  those  who  set 
themselves  up  In  a loco  parentis  situation 
that  Is  usually  far  more  oppressive  than 
any  real  parental  relation.  The  crime 
which  graduate  schools  perpetrate 
against  the  minds  and  morals  of  young 
people  Is  all  the  more  Inexcusable  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  liberating  poten- 
tial of  knowledge  about  social  life.  Unlike 
knowledge  about  trees  and  stones,  know- 
ledge about  people  directly  affects  what 
we  are,  what  we  do,  what  we  may  hope  for. 

The  corporate  rulers  of  this  society 
would  not  be  spending  as  much  money  as 
they  do  for  knowledge,  If  knowledge  did 
not  confer  power.  So  far,  sociologists 
have  been  schlepping  this  knowledge  that 
confers  power  along  a one-way  chain, 
taking  knowledge  from  the  people,  giving 
knowledge  to  the  rulers. 

What  If  that  machinery  were  reversed? 
What  If  the  habits,  problems,  secrets 
and  unconscious  motivations  of  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  were  dally  scrutin- 
ized by  a thousand  systematic  research- 
ers, were  hourly  prled-lnto,  analysed  and 
cross-referenced,  tabulated  and  pub- 
lished In  a hundred  inexpensive  mass- 
circulation  journals  and  written  so  that 
even  the  fifteen- year- old  high  school 
drop-out  could  understand  It  and  predict 
the  actions  of  his  landlord,  manipulate 
and  control  HIM? 

Would  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  been 
possible  If  the  structure,  function  and 
motion  of  the  US  Imperial  establishment 
had  been  a matter  of  detailed  public 
knowledge  ten  years  ago? 

Sociology  has  worked  to  create  and 
increase  the  lnequltous  distribution  of 
knowledge;  It  has  worked  to  make  the 
power  structure  relatively  more  power- 
ful and  knowledgeable,  and  thereby  to 
make  the  subject  population  relatively 
more  impotent  and  Ignorant 
In  the  late  summer  of  1968,  while  the 
political  party  currently  In  power  Is  con- 
vening amidst  barbed  wire  and  armored 
cars,  the  sociological  profession  ought  to 
consider  itself  especially  graced  and 
blessed  that  Its  own  deliberations  can 
still  be  carried  on  with  a pollce-to- 
partlclpant  ratio  smaller  than  one-to- 
one.  This  may  be  because  the  people 
of  the  USA  do  not  know  how  much  of 
their  current  troubles  stem  — to  borrow 
Lord  Keynes’  phrase  — from  the  almost 
forgotten  scrlbblings  of  an  obscure  pro- 
fessor, of  sociology.  Or  It  may  be  that 
sociology  Is  still  so  crude  that  It  repre- 
sents no  clear  and  present  danger. 

Ir.  1968  It  Is  late,  very  late,  too  late, 
t say  once  again  what  Robert  S.  Lynd 
;nd  C.  Wright  Mills  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  long  said,  that  the  profession 
Must  reform  Itself.  In  view  of  the  forces 
nd  the  money  that  stand  behind  sociology 
as  an  exercise  In  Intellectual  servility, 
l . Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  body  of  the 
proit-  ion  to  make  an  about-face. 

If  an  ’ when  the  barbed  wire  goes  up 
around  tne  ASA  convention  In  a future 
year,  most  of  its  members  will  still  not 
know  wbv 
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It’s  called  a tape  editor.  Radio  and  TV  stations  use  it  to 
cut  out  words  and  pictures  that  might  offend  you.  Or 
get  them  into  trouble.  Or  to  fit  their  precious  time  sche- 
dules. 

At  KPFA  — the  B.  Ap  fs  only  listener-supported 
(financed)  radio  station  i j c editor  is  getting  rusty. 
Because  we  don’t  won  , d offending  you.  Or  getting 
ourselves  in  trouble.  A.  . our  time  schedules  are  flex- 
ible to  say  the  least. 

What  we  do  wc  ry  about  is  the  power  of  mass  media 
to  edit,  distort  and  tamper  with  freedom  of  speech.  Be- 
cause the  guarantee  of  free  speech  is  meaningless  today 
unless  we  are  also  guaranteed  something  more  than  a 
soap-box  from  which  to  be  heard. 

For  19  years  now,  KPFA  Radio  has  been  the  Bay 
Area’s  Soapbox  in  the  Sky.  Anyone  with  something  to 
say  gets  a chance  to  say  it -or  if  it’s  music,  to  play  it- 
on  KPFA.  Without  preconditions.  And  without  editing. 

We're  the  only  station  where  this  is  true.  And  10,000 
people  give  15  tax-deductible  dollars  a year  to  keep  it 
that  way.  In  return,  we  send  these  subscribers  a monthly 
program  of  what’s  happening  on  KPFA-FM.  (It  usually 


runs  to  36  pages,  and  our  subscribers  tell  us  it’s  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  average  magazine.) 

This  ad  was  made  possible  by  the  donations  of  some 
of  our  supporters  who  think  it’s  important  for  the  Bay 
Area  to  have  a station  that  will  do  the  things  other  sta- 
tions can’t  or  won't  do.  They  think  there  are  thousands  of 
you  out  there  who  will  support  us  too. 


KPFA  FM  94.1 

2207  Shaltuck  Ave.,  Berkeley  94704 
1 want  to  support  KPFA. 

□ Si  5 enclosed  tax-deductible,  (as  a subscriber,  1 understand  I will  receive  the 
KPFA  monthly  program  for  one  year.) 

DS 1 0 enclosed  — student  subscription. 

(As  a student  subscriber.  1 understand  I will  receive  the  KPFA  monthly  program 
for  a year.) 

□Send  me  the  next  monthly  program  and  bill  me  S 1 5 as  a subscriber. 

Name 
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This  is  the 
modem  method 
of  cutting  out 
a man’s  tongue. 
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From  Beulah 


To  Julia 

michael  jay 

(LNS-NY)  - Paul  Krassner  once  had  an 
article  In  The  Realist  about  the  death  of 
actress  Louise  Beavers,  who  used  to  play 
the  part  of  Beulah  on  the  television  series 
of  the  same  name.  Beulah  was  a fat,  dumb 
but  loveable,  black  woman  who  shuffled 
around  the  suburban  home  of  a benevolent 
white  family,  frequently  saying,  “Yes, 
Mister  Harry,"  to  the  head  of  the  family 
she  worked  for. 

Those  were  the  days  of  “Amos  and 
Andy,"  and  the  civil  rights  movement 
was  just  beginning  to  grow.  It  seems  a 
lot  longer  ago  than  It  actually  Is. 

Anyway,  the  Realist  piece  talked  about 
how  Louise  Beavers  had  been  used.  She 
was  a college  graduate,  a good  actress, 
and  not  particularly  fat.  She  had  to  learn 
to  speak  like  the  Beulah  character.  They 
even  made  her  gain  weight  for  the  part, 
a demand  that  was  cruel  and  damaging 
to  her  health.  When  she  died,  the  mass 
media  managed  to  find  a short  paragraph 
or  two  to  say  about  her.  Krassner  was 
careful  not  to  put  her  down  for  role  she 
had  played.  It  Is  not  easy  now  for  a black 
actor  to  get  work.  It  was  harder  then. 

The  scene  changes  and  television  has 
to  stop  showing  the  “Amos  and  Andy"  re- 
runs and  they  will  never  produce  another 
show  with  a character  like  Beulah.  So  for 
a couple  of  years  they  confined  them- 
selves to  guest  shots  by  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
(I'm  not  talking  now  of  ‘variety*  shows, 
but  of  film  series.)  Then  they  tried  Bill 
Cosby  In  “I  Spy,"  as  a faithful  agent  of 
US  Imperialism. 

The  deaths  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Robert  Kennedy  and  all  of  a sudden  tele- 
vision has  a conscience.  This  year  they 
have  a whole  crop  of  black  actors  and  ac- 
tresses In  a variety  of  roles. 

But  the  characters  are  all  sterile.  They 
have  taken  Sidney  Poltier  and  adapted 
him  for  television.  To  watch  Poltier 
movies  you  would  think  he  never  gets  a 
hard-on.  And  TV  has  taken  the  whiter 
than  white  Poltier  thing  and  Is  creating  a 
new  stereotype. 

Instead  of  Beulah,  we  have  Julia. 
Dlahann  Carrol  plays  the  part  of  a widow 
with  a small  child  who  lives  In  a luxury 
apartment.  In  the  course  of  her  plastic 
life  she  encounters  various  mild  Indig- 
nities and  the  program  makes  Its  point 
that  prejudice  Is  no  good. 

Example:  Her  kid  is  missing  so  she 
calls  the  cops.  Two  cops  arrive  and  In- 
stead of  talking  to  Dlahann  Carrol  they 
begin  talking  to  one  of  her  white  friends 
who  is  visiting.  See,  they  thought  Dlahann 


Carrol  was  the  maid. 

Example:  In  the  same  episode  It  turns 
out  the  kid  isn’t  missing  at  all.  He  hid 
In  the  truck  of  the  telephone  repairman. 

The  repairman,  a young  black  man, 
drives  the  kid  home  and  says  to  him, 

“I  could  lose  my  job  for  this...." 
Whereupon  Dlahann  Carrol  says,  “That’s 
really  swell  of  you  risking  your  job  to 
bring  my  kid  home,"  and  the  repair- 
man replies,  “I  don't  care  so  much  about 
the  job.  I’m  studying  engineering  at  night 
school.  Education  is  Important  you  know 

" And  Dlahann  Carrol  says,  “Yes. 

Especially  for  us."  Get  the  point? 

Then  there  is  something  called  “Mod 
Squad."  It  is  about  three  cops  who  are 
supposed  to  be  young  and  hip.  One  of  them 
Is  black  and  wears  his  hair  Afro.  It 
manages  to  touch  all  bases. 

Example:  “When  will  these  kids  learn 
to  run  TO  a cop  Instead  of  away  from 
him?" 

Example:  “How  does  a high  school  kid 
get  himself  a gun?"  sighs  the  white  hip 
cop.  “It’s  easy,  Pete,"  says  his  black 
associate,  “you  just  walk  up  to  thecoun-  ■§. 
ter  and  buy  it. . . just  like  bubble  gum."  ° 

Example:  The  cops  have  Just  helped  ° 
cause  the  death  of  a black  high  school  3 
kid  who  was  mixed  up  In  some  stolen 
car  ring.  His  girl  friend  is  thinking  about  o' 
quitting  school.  So  the  black  hip  cop  who  j- 
has  disguised  himself  as  a teacher  to  v 
pump  Information  from  her  (which  helped  2. 
to  lead  to  the  death  of  her  boyfriend)  w 
comes  on  as  follows:  “It’s  a crazy  world, 
but  at  least  If  you  stay  In  school  you  have 
a chance  to  make  It."  She  seems  uncon- 
vinced so  he  looks  heavenward  and  says, 
“Some  men  see  the  world  as  it  Is  and  say 
‘why,’  I see  the  world  as  it  should  be 
and  say  ’why  not?’.”  Then  he  looks  at 
the  girl  and  says,  “You  know  who  said 
that?"  And  she  says,  “A  great  man  and 
he  died  for  It,  too."  (Robert  Kennedy 
dies  in  June  and  In  October  they  have 
him  Immortalized  on  “Mod  Squad.") 

There  are  others  with  more  of  the 
same  shit.  The  point  Is  that  there  are 
more  black  women  In  the  country  who 
have  to  sell  their  labor  to  white  people 
to  get  by,  like  Beulah,  than  there  are 
who  live  In  luxury,  like  Julia. 

And  a really  good  TV  show  would  be 
one  about  a black  maid  and  what  she 
REALLY  thinks  and  how  she  REALLY 
lives.  But  that  won’t  happen  until  the 
media  belong  to  the  people.  And  by  then 
there  won't  be  any  black  maids. 


FETHER’S  POINT  FILM  SOCIETY 
4416  - 18th  St.,  San  Francisco 


KNEWs  Travus  T Hlpp  talk  show, 
evolutionary  rap  radio,  Is  In  trouble. 
Travus  has  been  advocating  “non- violent 
overthrow"  of  the  government  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  listeners.  Other 
listeners,  however,  have  not  been  pleased 
with  Travus’  politics,  and  have  com- 
plained to  the  FCC,  the  sponsors,  and  the 
station.  Travus  asks  that  all  supporters 
of  free  air  waves  call  and  write  In  his 
behalf.  The  Travus  T.  Hlpp  show  Is  on 
ii^J^aturd^^n^^unda^^^jrm 


Phone:  861-5491 


Rene  Clement’s 

“FORBIDDEN  GAMES” 

Bruce  Balllle’s 

“TO  PARSIFAL" 

Times:  Thurs  & Sun:  8:30 
Frl  & Sat:  8:00  & 10:15 


por  all  your  insurance  need$- 

plenry  ^aze^on  Insurance 


1280  Columbus  Ave.  SF  94133 


771-3500 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


OCT  17-18-19-20: 


Texas  Repression 


Leftists  love  to  sit  around  and  shoot 
the  bull  about  the  Impending  repression 
of  dissident  elements  In  America.  They 
conjure  up  glorious  visions  of  a nation- 
ally-coordinated, gestapo-like  incarcer- 
ation of  martyred  revolutionaries  — pre- 
ferably In  concentration  camps  sur- 
rounded by  barbed  wire,  spotlights  and 
brutal  guards. 

Meanwhile,  America  does  conduct  a 
very  efficient,  if  somewhat  less  splendid, 
repression  of  leftists  all  over  the  coun- 
try. State  and  local  Institutions  usually 
serve  as  the  conduits  of  this  repression, 
and  radicals  quite  often  find  themselves 
in  jail  and  on  trial  for  offenses  far  re- 
moved from  anything  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  political. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Texas  has 
experienced  just  such  a repression.  As  a 
consequence,  virtually  every  threatening 
non- student  radical  leader  In  the  state  is 
now  charged  with  or  has  been  convicted 
of  a serious  crime.  They  presently  reside 
in  Jail  or  are  fighting  appeals. 

Black  organizers  have  received  the 
brunt  of  the  attack.  Three  Texas  cities, 
Austin,  Dallas,  and  Houston,  have  active 
radical  black  organizations.  In  all  three, 
the  foremost  leaders  have  recently  re- 
ceived heavy  sentences  for  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

In  Houston,  Lee  Otis  Johnson,  local 
SNCC  organizer,  Is  appealing  a 30- year 
(count ’em  — 30)  sentence  for  supposedly 
giving  a marijuana  joint  to  a black  under- 


cover agent.  The  prosecuting  DA  asked 
for  only  20  years  but  the  Jury  judged  this 
Insufficient.  The  astronomical  sentence 
was  possible  because  In  Texas  giving 
away  dope  falls  under  the  same  law  as 
selling  it.  At  the  September  3rd  trial, 
Johnson  denied  having  given  anything  to 
the  agent,  claiming  he  knew  the  cat  was 
fuzz. 

Lee  Otis  has  a long  history  of  agitation 
In  Houston  and  Is  well  known  to  local  cops 
and  to  the  citizenry.  Since  he  began  or- 
ganizing he  has  been  harassed  continual- 
ly, busted  and  shot  at  by  the  Houston  cops 
and  right  wing.  His  main  base  of  activity 
has  been  black  Texas  Southern  University 
— the  school  subjected  to  a massive  at- 
tack by  Houston  police  a year  ago. 

Johnson's  wife,  Helen  Johnson,  pre- 
sently awaits  trial  on  charges  of  at- 
tempted murder  and  assault.  She  alleged- 
ly beat  a man  and  a woman  In  the  rest- 
room of  a Houston  nightclub.  How  this 
situation  came  about  Is  unclear.  On  the 
way  to  and  at  the  station  the  fuzz  cursed 
and  beat  her  severely. 

(The  Express  Times  has  already  re- 
ported on  the  busts  of  GI  organizer  Josh 
Gould  and  of  the  Fort  Hood  43  who  re- 
fused to  report  for  riot  duty  In  Chicago 
On  September  30  the  Army  busted  Sp/5 
John  Bartelson,  who  works  closely  with 
The  Oleo  Strut  coffee  house,  on  fraudulent 
pot  charges. 

And  In  Dallas . . . 

— Gary  Thlher 

The  Rag 


HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  ’’MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN”. 
An  "ACCREDITED”  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to: 

Christian  Home  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 

746  Orange  Grove  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 


©ajv^randsco 

15  LAFAYETTE  STREET 

depress  dimes 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA  94103 
863-7775 

SUBSCRIPTION  $6  for  a year,  $3  for  6 mos. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  _ 
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& IN  DALLAS... 


*********Announcing  ***********%%^ 


Dallas,  Texas  — Ernie  McMillan,  being  a 
successful  SNCC  organizer,  Is  still  sit- 
ting In  a Dallas  Jail.  The  $10,000  bond 
originally  set  pending  his  appeal  of  a 10 
year  sentence  for  “malicious  damage  of 
private  property  over  $50,"  had  been 
pledged,  so  the  state  lias  entered  a new 
charge  of  draft  evasion  and  upped  the  bond 
another  $10,000. 

Ernie  has  worked  In  Dallas  for  Texas 
SNCC  for  over  a year.  The  black  com- 
munity there  had  never  been  organized. 
The  businessmen  of  Dallas  had  offered 
token  Integration  to  avoid  any  unpleas- 
antness or  loss  of  profit,  but  the  ghettos 
around  Fair  Park  remained  the  usual 
old  decayed  houses,  garbaged  lots,  and 
over-priced  stores  run  by  whites. 

During  tills  past  summer,  SNCC  held 
a meeting  that  gathered  together  over  60 
blacks  to  discuss  action  against  economic 
exploitation  of  the  black  community.  The 
result  was  an  Internal  boycott  of  the  OK 
Supermarkets  which  had  10  stores  In 
black  neighborhoods,  overcharged  20% 
on  the  average,  and  employed  80  people 
of  which  18  were  white  and  15  of  these 
held  managerial  positions.  Only  two 
blacks  were  managers. 

On  July  1,  the  Internal  boycott  began. 
Ernie  McMillan,  Matthew  Johnson,  and 
thirty  to  forty  community  blacks  entered 
the  OK  Supermarket  on  Oakland  and  Pine 
Streets,  filled  carts  with  food,  and  then 
refused  to  pay  after  the  bill  had  been 
totalled.  On  July  2,  a group  carried  out 
similar  action  In  the  OK  Supermarket  on 
Grant  Street.  In  both  cases  there  was 
a limited  amount  of  "accidental  break- 
age," as  planned  In  the  earlier  meeting. 
Subsequently  only  Ernie  McMillan  and 
Matthew  Johnson  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  damage  of  private  property. 

The  sole  witness  who  Identified  Ernie 
was  the  store  owner's  15  year  old  son 
The  Jury  was  all  white.  The  state,  rather 
than  the  Supermarkets,  acted  as  prosecu- 
tion and  based  Its  case  on  character 
vinification  by  policemen  and  a patrol 
agency  owner  who  only  knew  Ernie 
through  his  earlier  actions  In  community 
organizing.  The  extent  of  the  damage 
Ernie  caused  was  a broken  watermelon 
and  a dropped  bottle  of  prune  Juice. 
However,  more  importantly,  according 
to  facts  given  at  the  trial,  business  at 
the  OK  Supermarket  dropped  80%  during 
more  picketing  organized  by  SNCC. 

At  their  trial,  both  Ernie  and  Matthew 
were  convicted  of  the  felony  “malicious 
destruction  of  private  property  over 
$50"  (the  total  amount  from  the  store 
owners'  figures  was  slightly  over  $50). 

Each  was  sentenced  to  10  years  In  pri- 
son and  a ball  of  $10,000  for  their  ap- 
peal was  set. 

The  appeal  hearings  began  on  October 
5th.  $3,500  had  to  be  raised  prior  to  the 
trial  In  order  to  pay  .’or  court  costs  and 
lawyers'  fees.  An  official  transcript  of 
the  5-day  case  cost  $850  alone;  the  law- 
yers were  asking  $6,000  but  were  willing 
to  go  ahead  If  the  $3,500  was  available. 

And  then  there  was  the  $20,000  needed 
for  ball. 

People  In  Dallas  and  around  Texas 
worked  hard  to  raise  that  money.  By 


Thursday,  enough  money  had  been  col- 
lected - mainly  through  individual  con- 
tributions - to  proceed  with  the  appeal. 
Even  the  necessary  ball  money  was  ready 
to  be  pledged  for  Matthew  and  Ernie. 

Then  came  the  FBI  with  a charge  of 
draft  evasion  against  Ernie.  The  US  at- 
torney asked  for  a new  bond  of  $10,000, 
which  Is  an  unheard  of  amount  for  ball 
In  any  normal  case.  But  as  the  US  at- 
torney admitted  to  Ernie's  lawyer,  they 
were  departing  from  usual  procedure 
because  of  who  Ernie  was  and  what  his 
past  activities  In  the  community  had 
been.  Although  a grand  Jury  has  not  yet 
Indicted  Ernie,  he  is  being  held  until  the 
new  bond  Is  pledged. 

The  charge  brought  against  Ernie  by 
the  FBI  Is  “refusing  to  submit  to  Induc- 
tion," the  same  charge  brought  against 
Muhammed  All.  But  unlike  Muhammed 
All,  Ernie  did  not  refuse  to  appear  at 
the  Induction  center,  nor  did  he  refuse 
to  step  forward  and  take  the  oath.  Some 
eight  months  ago  he  went  and  stood 
around  In  the  Induction  center  talking  to 
people  until  someone  told  him  to  leave; 
the  center  would  contact  him  again,  If 
necessary.  The  draft  evasion  charge  Is 
the  first  he  has  heard  about  it  since  that 
Incident. 

Matthew  is  now  out  on  bond.  There  Is 
hope  that  Ernie  will  be  out  soon.  Ed  Polk, 
his  lawyer,  Is  requesting  a hearing  on 
the  excessive  nature  of  the  ball  set  and 
will  ask  to  have  It  lowered.  Meanwhile, 
Ernie’s  Jailers  have  been  very  hesitant 
to  let  him  communicate  with  the  outside. 
He  has  not  been  allowed  to  write  dally 
articles  as  he  had  hoped.  His  lawyers 
are  allowed  to  speak  with  him,  but  not 
to  bring  out  any  written  material. 

Ernie's  success  In  organizing  the 
black  community  has  cost,  solar,  $4,500 
In  legal  fees.  It  will  cost  about  another 
$7,000  for  the  appeal  here  In  Austin  and 
another  $5,000  should  it  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  this  week  proved  that 
organizing  Is  worth  the  investment.  If 
one  watched  the  Texas  News  on  television 
a few  nights  ago  in  Dallas,  he  heard  that 
the  OK  Supermarkets  had  been  bought  out 
by  its  employees  who  are  mostly  blacks. 
The  new  manager  promised  “to  work  in 
harmony  with  all  involved." 

- Judy  Smith 


flC  KITCHEN 

gourmet  cookma  suppli, 
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\‘)H  C harming  Way 
BerfceGy  KI  $ 2o+s 
Of’erx  Mon-Sat  //-<,,  Tfutrs.  b-a 


Baa  V 

by  Bertolt  Brecht 

directed  by  Winifred  Mann 

ENCOUNTER  THEATER 
at  the  Old  Saint  Mary's  Church 
Calif  & Grant  Ave 

Frl  & Sat  at  8:30  $3  & $4 

751-7707  res.  eiuvfents  $2.00 


MAGIC  THEATRE 

at  the  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo, 
Berkeley. 

“They  take  you  out  of  yourself  com- 
pletely, they  make  beautiful  madness 
of  Ionesco's  lines... you  do  more  than 
just  agree  not  to  question,  you  believe." 
--Ralph  Gleason,  SF  Chronicle 

THE  LESSON  & THE  LEADER 

Saturday  $1.00;  Sun-Mon,  $ .75  8:30  pm 


30  Original  size  (7"  x 7")  Cobb 
drawings  - never  before  in  book 
form 

Three  page  interview  with  Ron  Cobb 
8-1/2"  x 11"  _ 72  Pages 

OnW  $1.95  pius  .25  post  and 
handling 

SAWYER  PRESS 
P.  O.  Box  46-653 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90046 
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-California  residents  pleas,.-  ,dd  ^ salcs  tax 


PIECE  OF  FREEDOM  PLAYERS 
EXECUTIVE  MANDATE  ORDER 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

No  individual  shall  be  found  mastur- 
bating In  an  election  booth  on  ERECTION 
DAY. 

Violators  will  be  condemned  to  a life 
term  In  the  White  House. 

Whereas  the  first  gathering  of  the  re- 
conditioned Peace  & Freedom  Players 
has  determined  that  the  quadrennial 
scene  of  Involuntary  self-flaggelatlon 
practised  on  Election  Day  Is  an  Insult 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  American  people, 
and  whereas  joy  and  disorder  must  rule 
the  street  s of  November  5,  1968,  the 
People’s  Militia  shall  report  to  FIELD 
HEADQUARTERS,  55  Colton  St.,  Sat., 
Oct.  19.  Bring  Ideas,  peaceful  weapons, 
musical  Instruments,  costumes,  food  & 
drink 

JOY  NOV  5 & DISORDER 
Brian  Heron,  Secy  of  Offense 

*1*  •!»  *1*  *1*  *1*  vU  *1*  »i*  «l« 

^ ^ *i'  *T*  'T*  'T'  'T*  *7*  *7*  *T*  'T'*  *7* 

EXPRESS  TIMES:  CORRECTION 

Of  course  Berkeley  Agit-Prop’s  re- 
sponse to  the  Radical  Theatre  Festival 
was  outrageous.  That’s  our  thing.  Con- 
trary to  your  report:  we  WERE  invited, 
showed  up  on  two  days,  performed  a 
creation  and  workshopped  with  our  Bread 
& Puppet  comrades  from  N Y Yes,  we 
originally  threatened  to  disrupt  a “Festi- 
val" isolated  from  people,  streets,  and 
parks,  sponsored  by  a suspiciously  bour- 
geois outfit  like  Esalen  when  they  told 
us  that  only  a few  of  us  would  obtain 
tickets.  (Which  were  overpriced,  any- 
way.) As  usual,  Berkeley  Agit-Prop  ar- 
rived when  nobody  expected  us,  per- 
formed to  an  audience  of  our  own  choos- 
lng-for  free.  And  then  split,  stage  left. 
Howie  Agit-Prop 
This  week's  press  agent 

***************** 


People  are  calling  Switchboard  , 
Marin  with  very  real,  lm medial  needs 
To  help  these  people  we  need  Informa 
tlon  about  any  available  houslneor  £k' 
in  the  county.  e or  J°bs 

Some  of  the  types  of  housing  needed 
are:  houses  to  share,  inexpensive  anari 
ments,  all  the  way  to  5 bedroom  houses' 

Our  job  calls  lean  more  to  the  Immediate 

and  temporary  for  both  adults  and  youth 
A major  need  is  babysitting  jobs.  “e 
would  like  anyone  who  would  like  to  be  on 
file  to  call  us,  as  all  other  jobs  a?e 
equally  important. 

Switchboard  of  Marin  is  a free  24-hour 
information,  conversation,  referral  ser 
vice  for  all  persons,  young  or  old  mthe 
county.  Donations  are  now  needed  to  sud- 
port  this  service.  For  information  or  aid 
call  Switchboard  of  Marin  (479-5300) 


C.  O.  P.  S. 

155  DwlneUe,  UC,  Berkeley 


Thurs.,  Oct  17 


$1.25 


Marlon  Brando’s  Immortal 
performance: 

ON  THE  WATERFRONT  (7:30,  11  pm) 

& The  greatest  gangster  film  since 
Cagney’s  days: 

Rod  Steiger  In  AL  CAPONE  (9:20) 


* Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
park."  - sandy  darllngton 


pttdcf|cl 
plniicid 

Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  0 block  west  Mlssloi 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


OCT  18,  19  & 20 

CHARLIE  MUSSELWHITE 

VELVET  UNDERGROUND 

INITIAL  SHOCK 

Lights:  Jerry  Abrams 
Headlights 

AVALON  BALLROOM 

Sutter  at  Van  Ness 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIME 


MYSTICBEATOR5:  Paintings,  Robert 

Comings,  dory  Allan,  Unicorn  Gallery, 
2330  Fillmore,  1-6  pm,  thru  Nov  2 
FORMING  THE  UTOPIAN  NUCLEUS: 
spons  Kerlsta,  Hm  210,  Science  bldg, 
160  HoMoway,  SF  Stale,  7:30  pm 


WEDNESDAY  FRIDAY 


OCTUBEK  16 
pii.M-  Avanle  garde  classics,  "Made- 
line,' ‘City  of  James  Joyce,"  "Marcel 
Proust:  Lo  Teuped’unc  vocation,"  "Chil- 
dren of  Paradise,'  International  House 
Aud.,  6 4 10  pm,  SI. 25,  642-3125 
KlTAR:  Ron  Goldman,  Hallucinations 

Coffee  House,  1630  Polk,  9 pm,  coffee, 
25? 

VILM:  Festival  of  Science  Fiction,  "The 
Phantom  of  the  Opera/  "The  Cabinet 
of  Doctor  Callgarl,'  Telegraph  Reper- 
tory Cinema,  2533  Telegraph  Ave.,  Bkly, 
6-30  pm,  reduced  rates,  848-8650 
WITCHCRAFT  A DEMONOLOGY:  Anton 
Lavey,  6114  California,  9 pm,  $2.50, 
752-3583 

I or AL  FILM-MAKERS  FESTIVAL: 
“Chinese  Flredrlll,"  "The  Bed,'  "ODem 
Watermelons,’  "Mother's  Day,'  "Meta- 
women,"  "Physical  Fitness,"  “Atmos- 
phere," "Styrofoam  Head,"  “CastroSt.," 
■X  Film,'  BenJ.  Franklin  Jr.  High  School 
Aud.,  Scott  A Geary,  8:30  pm,  donation 
51,  621-0068 

GESTALT  SENSIVITY:  Group  verbal- 
nonverbal  encounter,  8 pm,  $2,50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  843-24  5 5 (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shiva  ram,  6 
pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  75  ' . : 17,  648- 
1489 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  special  student  rates,  431- 
6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
$5,  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Klrschner, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Califor- 
nia, 8 pm,  346-6040 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  75$,  7 pm,  921-9766 
COFFEE  & CONVERSATION:  In  Bkly, 
for  singles  over  30,  $1,  525-0457,  WAW 
Guild 

THURSDAY 

OCTOBER  17 

FILM:  "Liberation  of  the  Mannlque 
Mechanlque,"  “Anthology  of  Boats,"  "The 
Artist  Speaks,’  " Jangleflek,"  "Moth," 
Canyon  Cinematheque,  Intersection,  756 
Union,  $1 

FILM:  Avanle  garde  classics,  "The  Se- 
cret  Way,"  "H20,"  "Thief  of  Bagdad," 
“The  Exterminating  Angel,’  Internation- 
al House  Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  6 A 10  pm, 
$1.25,  642-3125 

ART  SPIRIT:  Artists  Examine  Their 
Craft,  Poet  Lew  Welch,  "How  To  Let 
America  Speak  For  Itself,"  1 Le  Conte 
Hall,  UC.  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $3,  642-1061 
SITAR:  Ron  Goldman,  Hallucinations 

Coffee  House,  1630  Polk  St.,  9 pm, 
coffee,  25? 

FILM  RALLY;  Films  on  Che,  Colum- 
bian guerrillas,  N.  Vietnam,  Mexican 
student  leader  Santlano  Ramirez,  Mexi- 
can Film  In  LA  Chlcano  student  walk- 
out, Sal  Castro,  Wheeler  Aud., UC, Bkly, 
7-10  pm,  $1  donation  to  Mexican  students 
642-4216 

LOCAL  FILM-MAKERS  FESTIVAL- 
Ten  16-mllllmeter  films,  Ben).  Frank- 
lin Jr.  High  School  Aud.,  Scott  A-  Geary, 
3:30  pm,  $1  donation,  621-0068 
FtLM:  Festival  of  Science  Fiction,  (See 
WedT)  T elegraph  Repertory  Cinema,  2633 
Telegraph,  Bkly,  6:30pm,  reduced  rates, 
848-8650 

CONCERT:  Transphenomenallty,  new 
lights,  sound  effects,  SF  Museum  of  Art, 
McAllister  A Van  Ness,  8 pm.  $2,  431- 
2040 

NOVA  THEATRE-  • The  Last  Word,"  “ It' s 
All  (Y)Ours,"  Fellowship  Church,  2041 
Larkin,  8:30  pm,  $2.00,  students  $1.50, 
coffee,  discussion,  621-0450 
.A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM:  The 
New  Shakespeare  Co.,  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Gough  & Bush,  8:30  pm,  $2.50, 
students  $2,  771-5290 
LOCAL  FILM-MAKERS  FESTIVAL: 
Ten  16-mm  films,  Francisco  Jr.  High 
School  Little  Theatre,  Powell  A Fran- 
cisco, 8 30  pm,  $1  donation 
£ILM,  -Seven  Samurai,"  (The  Magnifi- 
cent Seven)  Akira  Kurosawa,  Armenian 
Hall,  1563  Page  near  Ashbury,  7:30  A 
10:30  pm,  $1.25,  552-1266 
-B&CK-  Hallucinations  Coffee  House,  1630 
Polk,  9 pm,  $1 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 
•elements  of  visual  image,  realistic, 
0843™°'’  7’10  Pm'  Paclnc  Heights, 922- 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  and  liquid  - 
Projections,  309  - 4th  Ave,  $2, 387-5630, 
8:30  pm 

jiEXUXL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE-  Forum, 
920  University,  Bkly,  50?,  8.-30  pm,  654- 
0316 

7T->LiFUL.Y-  Performed  by  Interplayers, 
.47  Beach  St..  8:30  pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Yuclld  near 
Hearsl.  Bkly,  25? 

DRAWING:  With  models  from  Model's 
0843*’  2125  BUSh'  7:30  pm'  51'50,  922‘ 


OCTOBER  18 

NOVA  THEATRE:  "The  Last  Word," 
"It's  All  (Y)ours,"  Fellowship  Church, 
2041  Larkin,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students  $$1.50 
coffee,  discussion,  621-0450. 

■MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM-  New  Sha- 
kespearo  Co.,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Gough  A Bush,  8:30  pm,  $2.50,  students 
$2,  771-5290. 

LOCAL  FILMMAKERS  FESTIVAL:  ten 
16mm  films,  Francisco  Jr  US  Little 
Theatre,  Powell  A Francisco,  8:30  pm, 

$1  donation 

FILM:  "Seven  Samurai,"  (The  Magnif- 
icent Seven),  Akira  Kurosawa,  Armen- 
ian Hall,  1563  Page  (nr  Ashbury),  7:30 
A 10:30  pm,  $1.25,  552-1266 
ROCK:  Hallucinations  Coffee  House,  1630 
Polk,  9 pm,  $1 

FILMS:  "The  Blob*  A "The  Incredible 
Shrinking  Man,"  HLL  135,  SF  Stale,  $1 
522-1266 

FILMS:  Science  Fiction  Festival,  "It 
Came  From  duter Space,"  "When Worlds 
Collide,"  Telegraph  Rep,  2533  Telegraph 
Ave..  Bkly,  6:30  pm,  848  - 8650 
FILM:  W.C  Fields  Festival,  "Million 
Dollar  Legs,"  "Never  Give  a Sucker  An 
Even  Break,"  A "The  Barber  Shop,’ 
Film  Club,  100  Lewis,  UC,  Bkly,  8 pm, 
$1.25 

FOLK  DANCE:  Hebrew  dance  w/Kurt  A 
Leah  Marksteln  al  603  Taraval,  party 
follows,  $1  donation,  332-1568 
ROCK  CONCERT:  Iron  Butterfly,  Fill- 
more West,  Market  A Van  Ness,  8:30 
pm,  $3,  431-4106 

FORBIDDEN  GAMES:  A"ParsUal’-Fel- 
hers  Point,  4416  18  St,  8;00  A 10:15, 
861-5491 

VAUDEVILLE:  50  Old-time  artists,  Mil- 
lie Pedro,  Vern  Martelle,  Auditorium 
Theatre,  Okld,  8:15  pm,  $2.50,  841- 
5121  X 346,  444-7775 
THEATRE:  "Yonder  Stands  Your  Orphan 
with  His  Gun,"  Julian  Theatre,  Potrero 
Hill  Neighborhood  House,  153  DeHaro, 
8:30  pm,  $2,  students  $1.25,  285-5768, 
621-0068 

SPINNING  A WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
A riopl  techniques,  YWCA,  Oakland,  10 
am 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C,  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  Si. 50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian  St.,  (btw  15th  A 16th  off  Mission) 

9 pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  and 
experimental,  midnight.  Presidio  Thea- 
ter, Chestnut  nr  Scott,  WA  1-2931,  $2 

SATURDAY 

OCTOBER  19 

LOCAL  FILMMAKERS  FESTIVAL:  ten 
16mm  films  at  Francisco  Jr  HS  Little 
Theatre,  Powell  A Francisco,  8:30  pm, 

$1  donation 

FILM:  "Seven  Samurai,"  Armenian  Hall, 
1563  Page,  nr  Ashbury,  7:30  A 9:30  pm, 
$1.25,  552-1266 

GUITAR  CONCERT:  Robbie  Basho,  Dln- 
kelsplel  Aud,  Stanford,  8 pm,  SI. 50, 
328-4941 

BLACK  ARTS  FESTIVAL:  "Ballot  AJro 
Haiti,’  Danny  Duncan  Dancers,  55  La- 
guna, 7:30  pm,  tickets  at  Mllberry  Union 
desk  , 666-2571,  Melrose  Record  Shop, 
1256  FlUmore,  931-9789 
NOVA  THEATRE:  "The  Last  Word,"  • It’s 
All  (Y)ours,"  Fellowship  Church,  2041 
Larkin,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students  $1.50, 
coffee  A discussion.  621-0450 
DANCE  EXPERIMENTS:  W/Ellyn  Mar-  . 
shall,  Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancers' 
Workshop,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
626-0414 

BELLY-DANCING:  W/Janlla;340PresI- 
dlo,  4-6  pm,  $3  , 237- 6307 
SELF  ACTUALIZATION  A PERSONAL 
GROWTH:  1-2:30  pm.  Explorations  In- 
stitute, 1711-A  Grove  St.,  Bkly,  $10  for; 
Uie  series,  548-1004 
PHENOMENOLOGY  A SELF  DISCOV- 
ERY: 1-2:30  pm.  Explorations  Institute. 
1711-A  Grove  St.,  Bkly,  $15  for  the 
series,  548-1004 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  $1.50,  refreshments,  120 
Julian,  btw  15th  A 16th  off  Mission,  9pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  EucUd  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  protections, 
1572  California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2, 
students  $1.50,  474-2425 
BELLY-DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners at  6 pm,  experienced  at  7 pm,  w/ 
Alda,  classes  limited  to  20,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  431-6200 

PLAYHOUSE:  Pinter's  "The  Homecom- 
ing," 8:30pm,  Encore  Theatre,  422  Mason 
ENCOUNTER  THEATER:  Brecht’s 

•Baal,"  8:30  pm,  Old  St.  Mary's  Church, 
California  A Grant 

CHILDREN'S  THEATER:  "Rumpelstlll- 
skln,"  11  am,  3 pm,  Presentation  Thea- 
ter. 2350  Turk 


SUNDAY 

OCTOBER  20 

FILM:  "Seven  Samurai,"  Armenian  Hall, 
1563  Page,  nr  Ashbury,  7:30  4 9:30  pm, 
$1.25,  552-1266 

MAGIC  THEATRE:  "The  Lesson"  A 
"The  Leader,"  Steppenwolf,  2136  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  75? 

FILM:  "The  Blob"  A "Incredible  Shri- 
nking Man,"  23  38  Market,  7 A 10  pm, 
$1  552-1266 

SCIENCE  FICTION  FESTIVAL: " It  Came 
From  Outer  Space,"  "When  Worlds  Col- 
lide," Telegraph  Rep,  2533  Telegraph 
Ave,  Bkly.  6:30  pm,  84  8 8650 
EPRBJPDEN  GAMES:  i -To  Parallel," 
Fctbers  Point,  4416  18  St.,  8:30,  861- 
5491.  Clement's  masterpiece 

MONDAY 

OCTOBER  21 

FOLK  SINGER:  Hallunclnatlons  Colfee 
House,  1630  Polk,  8 pm,  coffee,  25? 
MAGIC  THEATRE:  "The  Lesson"  A 
•The  Leader,”  Steppenwolf,  2136  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  75? 

FILM:  Clnevolutlon,  Kinetic  Art,  Tel- 
egraph Rep,  2533  Telegraph  Ave.,  Bkly, 

4;  15,  6:30,  8:30,  10:30,  848  - 8650 
FOLK  DANCE:  Beginners,  Chang's  In- 
ternational, 603  Taraval,  6:30-8,  50?, 
332-1568 

FUR  FUN:  Fur  Fashion  show  by  women 
A men,  light  show,  benefit  for  ACT 
Marines  Memorial  Theatre,  Sutter  A 
Mason,  6 pm,  $10  per  person,  $15  cou- 
ple, 771-3880 

TUESDAY 

OCTOBER  22 

FOLK  SINGER-  Hallunclnatlons  Colfee 
House,  1630  Polk,  8 pm,  colfee,  25? 
iAZZ:  The  4th  Way,  Violinist  Michael 
White,  pianist  Mike  Nock,  350  Dlvls- 
adero, 8 pm,  thru  Oct  27,  863-2696 
PUPPETRY  CLASS:  Central  YMCA,  220 
Golden  Gate,  7-9  pm,  $17,  888-0460 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  A11 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic  Or 
abstract,  7-10  pm,  Pacific  Hts, 922-0843 
COUPLES  GROUP:  Married  or  unmar- 
ried couples  who  want  to  grow  toward  a 
way  of  living  more  closely  A Intimately, 
emphasis  on  open  communication  and  un- 
covering emotional  barriers.  Explora- 
tions Institute,  7:30-10:30, 1711-AGr««e 
^ , Bkly,  548-1004 

WITCHCRAFT  CLASS:  Girls  only,  work  - 
shop,  classes  on  practical  and  applied 
witchcraft,  fortune  telling,  ritual  magic, 
9 pm,  6114  Calif.,  $2.50,  SK  2-5683 
THE  LESSON:  Dance  experiment,  de- 
velopment of  Individual  A group  open- 
ness A awareness,  w/Norma  Lelstlko, 
Dancer's  Workshop, 321  Dlvlsadero, 8:30 
pm,  MA  6-0414 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  For  serious ar- 
tlsts,  with  models,  1311-A  Masonic,  7 
pm,  $1,  431-9523 

CONTINUOUS 
OPERA:  Nightly,  guest  artists  A audience 
participation,  Bocce  Ball,  Broadway,  9 
pm,  no  minors 

CERAMICS  CLASS:  Adults  4 children, 
Cralls  Center,  1595  University,  Bkly, 
845-7471 

PERFORMING  ARTS  WORKSHOP: 
Classes,  1530  Buchanan,  931-9228 
MARIN  ENCOUNTER:  Group  forming, 
363-1100 

ACTING-STAGE  CRAFT:  Classes  w/ 
Lloyd  Bennett,  lees  flexible,  752-8093, 
440  Arguello 

DANCERS  WORKSHOP:  Modern  A ex- 
perimental dance,  classes  begin  SpL  16, 
321  Dlvlsadero 

INSIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY-  Classes  A 
workshops  In  creative  photography,  2982 
A Clay  SL,  $35-$75,  classes  limited, 
starts  Oct.  7th,  921-3653 
CLASSES:  FUm  making,  sllversmlthlng, 
psychodrama,  music,  meditation,  cook- 
ing, more.  Heliotrope  Free  University, 
626-2368,  868-0891 

CLASSES  IN  THEATRE/DANCF-  Play- 
wrights Ensemble  Dancers  Studio  608 
Taraval,  566-9559 


FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

OCTOBER  16 


POETHY  READING:  Nicole  Friedman, 
Stephen  Levine,  The  Gallery  Lounge, 
SF  State,  1 pm 

SPACIAL  STATEMENT:  Paintings  by 
Jerry  McDowell,  opening  at  Berkeley 
Art  Cntr,  1275  Walnut,  Live  Oak  Pk., 
Bkly,  noon-6  pm,  649-4120 
ISSUE  IN  THE  '68  ELECTIONS:  "Am-  . 
erlcan  Foreign  Policy,"  w/  Paul  Sea- 
burg,  2000  Life  Sciences  bldg,  UC 
Bkly,  noon 


RENT  CONTROL  A TAX  RELIEF:  meet- 
ing to  raise  question  of  Proposition  K 
w/  Sunnysldo  PTA,  Sunnyslde  School 
Aud.,  Foorstor  A Hearst,  7:30  pm, 
803-2691 

RAPPING:  Tcggy  Terry,  PFP  V-P  Can- 
dldatc,  channel  7,  6:30-8  pm,  Interview, 
phone-in 

CANDIDATES  NIGHT:  SF  PFP.  Mission 
HS,  18th  A Dolores,  8 pm,  845-4123 
SURREAL  CARTOONS:  Robert  Fried, 
Van  Der  Voort  Gallery,  633  Battery, 
thru  Nov  8.  776-3054 
HOMOSEXUALITY  A PSYCHIATRY:  Dr. 
Barry  Ramor,  SIR  Center,  83  0th,  8 pm, 
discussion,  relreshments,  781-1570 

THURSDAY 

OCTOBER  17 

UTOPIAN  PHODLEMS:  Spon,  Kerlsta, 
4400  Mission  al  Colter,  7:30  pm 
OVERPOPULATION:  Panel,  Peler  Ri- 
ga, Robert  Tldeman,  Larry  Swan,  Sci- 
ence Aud  101  SF  Stato,  7:30  pm.  quest- 
ions A coffee 

RENT  CONTROL  A TAXES:  Willie  Br- 
own on  education  A housing,  Anza  Sch. 
Aud.,  40  Vega  St.,  7:30  pm,  663-2691 
RALLY:  Peggy  Terry,  PFP  V-P  can- 
dldate,  noon,  SF  Stale 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE: Class, 
New  Society  Youth  Center,  19lh  A Con- 
necticut SL,  7:30  pm,  open  lo  blacks  A 
whites 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help^ 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431 
1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  w/Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestall 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush  St.,  921-9766 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  10  am  to  noon, 
JCC,  3200  California,  346-6040 
POETRY:  Open  reading,  Hearth,  Oak  A 
Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
FORUM:  Onnow  Commune,  Free  Church, 
2516  Durant  SL,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-0649 

FRIDAY 

OCTOBER  19 

THEATRE;  "God's  Trombone  A Mon- 
ey/ E Richmond  Theatre  Workshop, 
Durham  Studio  Theatre,  B45  Dwindle, 
UC  Bkly,  6:16  pm,  Uckels  at  Dram. 
Art  Dept. 

FLEA  MARKET-  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  SL  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 amto6  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Polroro  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Hts., 2-5pm, materials 
provided  or  bring  your  own,  285-5768, 
621-0068 

CLASS:  The  Story  of  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  — Clash 
and  Conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School 
Adult  Education  Program  and  SF  JCC, 
3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee lo  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao  Tso  Tung, 
55  Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  A Market)  8 pm 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sat,  Sun,  55 
Colton  St.  (nr  Haight  A Market),  10  pm 
(o  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
to  do  and  share 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Fruit  vale  A MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  rm.  302-9578 

SATURDAY 

OCTOBER  18 

KQED;  Bay  Area  4 SF  FUm  Festival 
winders  In  category  FUm  as  Art,  9-10 
pm 

FLEA  MARKET;  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  to  6 pm 
ART  WORKSHOP-  Painting',  sculpture 
bring  materials,  302  Capp,  1:30  - 3-30 
pm,  647-8550 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova 
w/Amandlo  Cabral,  8:30-11  pm,  Peta's 
Coffeehouse,  079  Columbus  Ave. 
ASHRAM:  McdltaUon,  3650  Fulton,  7-30 
pm,  7 5 2-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1001  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Arles,  1:30-3:30. 
647-8555  ' 

SUNDAY 

OCTOBER  20 

GREGORY  FOR  PRESIDENT:  Campaign 
meeting,  2634  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8 pm, 
845-2722,  841-8782 


MONDAY 

OCTOBER  21 

*QEp:  *My  Mother  Was  a Very  Dlfl- 
Tcult  Woman,"  Dr.  Spock  on  TV,  8-30 
GROUP  COUNSELLING:  For  potential 
CO'S  East  Bay  Draft  Inf.  Center,  173- 
Grove,  Bkly,  841-7400,  7:30 
Ii.I..B>TLT.AD  .flt-AUlLG;  Two  poets  read- 
mg,  each  gets  $5  and  free  beer,  Kioeiniu 
Vorden,  Fobon  A Preclla,  9:30  pm  if 
you  want  to  read  call  Aldan  Kelly.  VA#4- 
0204,  eves. 

STORY  HOURS:  Puppets,  story  teUlng, 
creauve  drama,  50  Scott,  10  am  to  noon 
5S8-4268 


TUESDAY 

OCTOBER  22 

YOUNG  CRAFTSMAN:  oxhlblt  A sale, 

Nov'  lO-Dec  1,  will  be  accepted  today, 
tomorrow,  12-5  pm  A 7-9  pm,  Judah 
L Magnos  Museum,  2911  Russell,  Bkly, 

$4  fee,  527-5509  or  845-7611 
AFRICAN  DRUM. SONG  A DANCE: Class, 

New  Society  Youth  Center,  19th  A Con- 
necUcut  St.,  7:30  pm,  open  to  blacks 
and  whites 

DRAMA  A PUPPETRY  WORKSHOP: 
based  on  The  Hobbit,  Recreation  Ccn- 
ter,  Arkansas  A 22nd,  11  am,  lor  8-13 
year-olds,  285-5768 
AUDITIONS:  Male  A female  opera  slng- 
ers,  51-35,  Bocce  Ball,  YU  2-8579,  9pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  7:30  pm,  833  Haight, 
626-6976,  War  Resistors'  League 
POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Wallor,  3-5  pm,  863-0718 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class  w/J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
thru  Aug.  26,  863-9718,  8 pm 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  A Counselling  Cntr,  2320  Dana  Rm 
5,  Bkly,  415/841-7400 
VIVA:  lluelna  Boycott  Strike,  the  May- 
falr,  Geary  A Webster,  dally  1-5  pm 
VIEW  FROM  TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  day- 
light, 'lu:J 

FREE  SHOWERS.  LAUNDRY.  COFFEE: 
Mon-Friday,  2-4  pm,  6-10  pm,  Sat  2-4 
pm  and  6-8  pm,  Sunday,  6-10  pm,  The 
Wash  House,  2030  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  2 hour  free 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  10  weeks, 
evenings,  on  causes  of  current  social 
problems,  economics,  12  locations,  849- 
3917,  362-7944 

MAR1N~  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  temporary  housing  and  Jobs,  medi- 
cal A legal  advisors,  emergency  personal 
aid,  479-0300 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  833  Haight  St., 
1:30  - 4:30  pm  weekdays,  A Saturday 
mornings.  626-6976,  620-6079,  War  Re- 
sistors League 

WRITING  WORKSHOP:  Extension  of  Budd 
Schulberg's  Frederick  Douglas  House/ 
Walts  Writers  Workshop,  creative  writ- 
ing, poetry,  prose,  tv  scripts,  drama  A 
theatre,  plastic  arts,  omphasls  on  black, 
now  forming  In  Bay  Area.  Needs  location 
in  SF,  contact  Charles  Hamilton,  154 
Scenic  Rd.,  Fairfax, Calif. (415)454- 1675 
N1CHEREN  SHOSHU  BUDDHISM:  Lec- 
tures,  explanations,  nlehtly,  8:30  pm, 
620  Presidio,  nr.  California 
SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  New  art  gal- 
lery,  featuring  paintings  by  Janice  Cox 
and  Lynno  Zlckcrman,  pottery  by  Saun- 
dra  Freedman,  candles  by  Anna  Char- 
lotta  von  dor  Hude,  MWF,  5-7  pm. 
Sat  A Sun,  1-5  pm,  900  Masonic,  Albany 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  A ASSISTANCE: 
Under  18  only,  SF  only,  387-3575,  24hrs 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  24  hrs  adaylor 
free  Info  regarding  Jobs,  housing,  medi- 
cal A legal  aid,  Just  talk,  479-5300 
FREIGHT  A SALVAGE  COFFEEHOUSE: 
Music,  poetry,  drama,  cralls,  coffees, 
leas,  pastries,  drop  In  with  your  guitar, 
whatever,  always  somolhlng  happening. 
7-12  pm,  Mon-Thurs,  7 pm  to  3 am,  Frl 
A Sat,  Sun,  2-12  pm,  1827  San  Pablo,  2 
blocks  no.  ol  Unlvorslly,  Bkly,  548-1761 
■FREE  FOOD:  Free  Church,  2016  Durant, 
Bkly,  1 pm 

FREE  FOOD:  Provo  Park,  Bkly,  bring 
bowl  A spoon,  6 pm,  spons  Balloon  (ex- 
cept Sunday) 

BLACK  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  Mon- Sat, 
1373  Page,  10-8,  863-8786 
COMMITTEE:  Actors'  Workshop,  Frl, 
Sat,  1:30-5  pm,  Committee  Theater,  622 
Broadway.  SF.  392-0807. 
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GROOVY  FLAT  desires  working  refrld- 
gerator  for  purposes  of  cohabitation. 
Also  dishes,  furniture,  clolh,  rugs.  Name 
your  price,  so  long  as  It's  cheap.  Groovy 
reward  Involved.  Call  Express  Times 
(863-7775)  for  Paul  or  Lenny.  Leave 
message. 

GIRL  WANTS  (o  share  houseboat  In 
Sausallto.  Rent  $65/mo.  Gale  5,  Mere- 
dith, 525-6752 

DAVEY  w.  Please,  please  come  home. 
We  all  love  you  dearly  and  miss  you 
desperately.  Mom,  Dad,  Amy,  Joanle  A 
Bobby 

IN  RED  WHITE  A BLUE:  How' re  ya' 
hem'rolds,  Huble?  BumperSUcker,  50?, 
4-H  Co.,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  SF 

HIPPIE  LOVE  A PEACE  SYMBOL  Pen- 
dants direct  from  Haight  Ashbury  dlst., 
SF.  Free  list.  The  Great  Peace  Bag, 
Box  2128,  Napa,  California 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  HandwovensA  san- 
dals. 6ne  of  the  oldest  shops  of  Its  kind. 
No  telephone.  Hours:  1-0  pm,  Tues-Sun, 
900  North  Point  SL,  SF 


VW  - PORSCHE  tuneups  a repairs.  Also 
will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call  Jack, 
843-7246 

ROBBY:  Please  contact  me  Immediately, 
urgent!  1 love  you,  Sylvia. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM  - car- 
pentry,  painting,  repairs,  remodeling, 
moving  A hauling,  creative  maintenance 
A general  Invention,  527-4687. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Corlc  Madera,  live  In 
5 yr  old  boy,  2 students  OK.  673-1100 
days,  Bill 
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Aristotle  Onassis,  who  at  62  possessed  the  world’s 
greatest  fortune  and  most  desired  woman,  fell  poisoned 
by  an  unknown  murderer  aboard  his  fabulous  yacht 
Christina  as  it  lay  at  anchor  Tuesday  night  200  meters  off 
the  shore  of  his  private  Mediterranean  island  Skorpios. 

Relatives  and  business  associates  of  the  late  Mr. 
Onassis  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  shock  and  con- 
cern— Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis,  the  murdered 
magnate's  bride  of  only  six  days,  is  the  sole  heir  to  his 
colossal  financial  empire. 

Seated  next  to  his  lovely  bride  and  surrounded  by 
dozens  of  admiring  party  guests,  Onassis  suddenly 
quivered,  eyes  glassy,  and  crashed  forward  into  the 
plates  of  beef,  buttered  spinach  and  pasta  spread  out 
before  him. 


Jacqueline’s  exquisite  black  leather  cocktail  dress,  a 
St.  Laurent  creation,  was  spattered  by  flying  scraps  of 
food.  The  bride,  perhaps  not  yet  realizing  she  was  a 


widow,  quickly  reached  for 
wiped  the  dress  clean. 

Witnesses  report  that  Mrs.  Onassis 
then  stretched  her  arms  across  the  table 
toward  her  dead  husband,  reached  into 
his  breast  pocket  and  removed  a golden 
object  shaped  like  a key;  probably  a 
treasured  memento. 

“Then  she  stood  up,"  a shocked  busboy 
related,  “cool  as  Ice,  understand  . . . and 
walked  outta  the  liall  like  a princess. 
Everybody  just  stood  there  like  they  was 
frozen.” 

Baby  Jane  Holzer,  blond  bombshell  of 
the  international  jet  set,  was  in  her 
compartment  “fucking  a bow  swain's  mate 


a moistened  finger  cloth  and 


or  something”  when  the  tragedy  oc- 
curred. Said  Baby  Jane,  well  known  for 
directness:  “Lucky  break  for  her.  I never 
thought  she  should  have  married  that 
fascist  in  the  first  place.” 

No  wave  of  horror  and  grief  swept  over 
national  frontiers  as  it  had  for  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy.  In  Stockholm,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  first  night  in  over  25 
years  not  a single  suicide  was  reported. 
“The  people  act  relieved,"  an  InfluenUal 
Swedish  magazine  editor  told  UPI,  “as  if 
a great  danger  had  just  passed." 

continued  on  page  12 
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scorplo.  oct  23  - nov  21. 
confidential  Intelligence  reports 
Indicate  that  the  AWOL  soldier  the 
Pigs  are  trying  to  pin  the  East 
Bay  bombings  on  was  not  responsible 
for  them.  Brothers  wishing  to  prove 
hjs  Innocence  know  What  to  do. 
dynamite  now  available  for  £1.68  a 
case.  U.S.  Government  liberated 
shrapnel  hand  grenades  going  for 
$25  each,  pounds  of  Hashish  from  yr 
local  connection  for  $900  a pound, 
ounces  around  $85.  keys  of  Panama  • 
Red  available  for  about  $150.  street  ' ' 
lid?  still  about  a dime.  THC  (syn-  . 
thetlc  grass  pills)  now  on  the  open 
market  for  $2  for  a 6 hour  trip: 

30' &’  50  caliber  machine  guns  will 
soon  be  offered  for  sale  at  good ' 
prices,  keep  politics  out  of  the 
Olympics:  off  Avery  Brundage! 

— the  grass  prohpet 


Witnesses: 


Report  for  Duty  Renaissance  Pleasure  Faire  Is  Nice 


Jack  Saunders,  a tooth  missing  and 
his  face  covered  with  bruises,  still  has 
the  handwritten  sign  that  a Berkeley 
peace  officer— Badge  # 116 -posted  out- 
side his  cell  last  week.  It  said- 
ATTN:  JAILER 

These  Animals  will  spit  on  you. 
BEWARE 

Do  Not  Let  Out  of  Cage 
Until  Feeding  Time 
no  candy  no  clgs 
3rd  Platoon  Jailer 

Jack  was  one  of  the  seven  people  whose 
arrest  by  plainclothesmen  near  Tele- 
graph Avenue  October  9 set  off  a near- 
riot. Police  said  that  the  arrested  men 
were  "suspected  marijuana  users'— a 
description  that  would  fit  anyone  on 
Telegraph  Avenue.  The  defendants  said 
t int  the  plainclothesmen  who  arrested 
them  looked  like  ordinary  thugs. 

Witnesses  to  the  arrests  must  call 
Jack  Saunders  at  845-248G  any  day  after 
2 pm. 

Pleasanton 

Eric  Burdon  and  the  Animals,  Procol 
Harum,  the  Chambers  Brothers,  and  Iron 
Butterfly  are  featured  at  the  Pleasanton 
International  Pop  Festival  this  weekend 
October  26-27. 

Pleasanton  Is  a dull  town  in  the  des- 
olate Livermore  Valley  some  fifty  miles 
east  of  San  Francisco.  It  boasts  the 
Alameda  County  Fairgrounds,  where  the 
pop  festival  will  be  held;  the  Alameda 
County  Jail,  which  is  right  across  the 
road;  and  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center 
which  visitors  often  confuse  with  the 
county  jail. 

1 Because  of  Pleasanton’s  strategic  loc- 
ation on  Highway  50  halfway  between 
BStickton  and  San  Francisco,  promoters 
oi  the  festival  have  named  It  the  San 
Francisco  International  Pop  Festival 
^^Advertising  posters  show  a stylized  ver- 
| slon  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  There  Is 
no  bridge  In  Pleasanton.  There  is  no 
.water.  There  Is  only  flat  ground  and 
Barbed  wire  surrounded  by  bare  hills. 

1 Tickets  cost  $5  per  day. 
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Paula  kurtz 

The  magic  of  participation  and  the 
pleasures  of  nature  were  working  their 
spell  last  weekend  at  this  year’s  Re- 
naissance Pleasure  Faire  In  the  Bay 
Area. 

The  Faire  happens  in  a hilly  wooded 
area  near  the  bay  a couple  of  miles  from 
the  Marin  Civic  Center.  You  park  at  the 
Center  for  free  and  buses  take  you  to 
the  Faire,  Magical  Mystery  Tour  style. 
You  take  in  the  costumes  of  fellow  pas- 
sengers. A girl  eight  months  pregnant 
dressed  like  a nun.  Sure. 

The  first  day  It  took  me  hours  to  get 
a feeling  for  the  physical  extensiveness 
of  the  Faire.  I went  Saturday  with  illu- 
sions of  getting  my  fill  and  ended  up  going 
back  Sunday  for  more. 

Visually  the  Faire  is  a feast.  Marin 
County  spectacular  of  natural  beauty- 
trees  doing  their  subtle  October  colors 
and  smells.  Warm  faces  competing  with 
fetching  clothes  for  your  attention.  Now 
a juggler.  Here  comes  (all  hail)  the 
queen.  Hats  off  gentlemen  (to  the  cop 
who  pops  it  off  like  he’d  like  to  take 
it  off).  Oh  the  unicycle  rider  slips  com- 
ing down  the  path  behind  the  gorgeous 
fat  red-wlgged  queen  on  horseback  and 
the  girl  In  green  felt  hat  with  the  purple 
band  gasps.  Listen  and  you  hear  “hair 
of  sheep  and  hair  of  goat  - weave  it  Into 
a lovely  coat"  bagpipes  drums  tambour- 
ines hands  clapping  for  the  belly  dancer 
In  her  last  rolling  frenzy  yea.  Next  the 
Spanish  dancers  stomp  and  somewhere 
a trumpet  blares  randomly.  “ Rings  for 
iords  and  ladles,"  chants  the  man  ringing 
a bell.  A real  punner. 

For  the  most  avid  craft  freak  there 
was  plenty  happening.  I spent  some  time 
talking  to  Bill  Clark  who's  one  of  Calif- 
ornia's most  outstanding  potters.  All  Ids 
pots  are  beautiful  but  he’s  got  one  (sold) 
that  is  really  amazing.  It’s  a large  hand- 

*°^m*d  Wlth  3 0131  he  du6  out  In 

red  day  then  rolled  in  wMte  China  clay. 

,y~,s.  , 3 new  clay  ni,xture  techMque 
If  K.hv  iexperlmenUng  with.  When  fired 
for»e^^0ne"'fre  tem5eraiures  the  sur- 
face of  the  pot  cracks  and  pits  all  over. 


On  tMs  pot  he  used  an  ash  glaze  and  the 
colo?,  is  mostly  a soft  warm  pink  and 
dry-leaf  green.  It's  a rare  pot  I can  tell 
you  and  worth  checking  out  if  you’re  a 
P°tt^f;  or  have  seen  a lot  of  pots. 

I asked  Bill  what  he  thinks  about  effect- 
ing revolutionary  change  In  the  country 
and  he  said  it  can  only  happen  on  a per- 
son to,  person  level.  Turned  on  people  who 
know  how  to  live  ARE  the  revolution.  He 
was  excited  about  other  craftsmen  (tMs 
I found  everywhere)  he  had  got  to  know 
because  of  the  Faire,  and  suggested  I talk 
to  Pete,  a metal  worker  up  the  way.  He 
had  had  Pete  at  Ms  place  in  Sonoma 
County  that  week. 

Pete  turned  out  to  be  on  a non-verbal 
trip  or  at  least  didn't  fancy  being  inter- 
viewed, but  he  says  a lot  with  Ms  work 
and  that’s  the  way  he  means  it  to  stand. 
He  calls  Mmself  a lump  maker. 

There  were  lots  of  spinners  at  the 
Faire.  One  lady  spinner  said  there  are 
200  of  them  now  in  the  Bay  Area.  Their 
art  captivated  anyone  who  slowed  down 
to  dig  it.  They  all  looked  like  they  would 
be  happy  to  spin  their  lives  away  - that 
way. 

Anyone  Interested  in  getting  into  weav- 
ing should  see  Tim  Healy’s  looms 
They’re  beautifully  made,  simple  in  de- 
sign, and  functional  for  a wide  range  of 


uses.  His  wife  weaves  and  they' r-  r 
warm,  easy  people  to  rap  with  ... 
weaving. 

There  were  many  Interesting  makt 
of  stringed  musical  Instruments, 
stood  out  for  me  because  he  was  a : 
complete  with  a portable  house  wMC 
in  Ms  truck.  It  is  sitting  next  to  Ms 
now  though  and  realizes  any  chll  i 
fantasy  you  might  have  had'aHout  •; 
dwellings.  He  made  it  Mmself,  but  it 
like  sometMng  from  days  gone  t 
Imaginatively  was  it  constructed  to  i 
home  for  some  real  living. 

Really  delicious  food  Is  avail 
aplenty.  I’ll  say  mulled  wine  an 
scones  (the  wait  here  is  worth  It 
special  treats. 

There  is  a tearing  when  you  leave 
Faire.  You  anticipate  the  contrast  i 
tween  It  and  the  real  world.  All 
you’ve  been  In  a communal  yea  say 
to  tMngs  of  beauty  and  freedom, 
felt  at  home  in  touch  with  your 
roundings  other  people  the  day.  Wa 
real?  Is  there  really  a Society 
Creative  Anachronism?  It  all  made  s 
a little  wMle  ago. 

The  Faire  will  continue  through  n 
weekend  so  you  can  still  do  it  if 
haven't.  It’s  a fuckin’  revolution.  ItMr 
Ask  Robin  Hood. 


x^sn^ranctsco 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


prayers  at 

Presidio 


doana  mtckleson 

The  windswept  quiet  of  the  Presidio’ s 
mte  was  broken  Sunday  afternoon 
when  some  hundred  demonstrators  gath- 
"red  and  miUed  and  heard  speeches  and 

Ved  and  petitioned  the  Post  Comman- 
‘ | ' u was  the  usual  mixture,  well 
dressed  couples  mingled  with  spry  Little 
Old  Ladles  and  long  haired  young  people. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  eight  of  their 
number  had  been  carried  by  MPs  to  a 
cavernous  official  Army  bus  and  whisked 
sway  for  booking  under  federal  statutes 
forbidding  “demonstrations  on  Army 
property." 

Before  the  confrontation  lines  were 
drawn,  a dignified,  leonine  Episcopal 
vinar  read  the  memorial  service  for 
Richard  Bunch,  the  nineteen  year  old 
prisoner  shotgunned  to  death  by  a guard 
Friday,  October  11,  “while  trying  to  es- 
cape.’ The  petition,  the  speeches,  and 
the  Leaflets  handed  to  passersby  - tight- 
lipped  career  officers  and  their  wives, 

; Jong  haired  GIs  who  passed  the  V on  the 
way  back  from  weekend  passes  — pressed 
a demand  of  amnesty  for  twenty-seven 
stockade  prisoners  wild  refused  to  work 
in  protest  the  following  Monday.  They 
chose  Instead  to  link  arms,  sing  freedom 
,and  anti-war  songs,  and  present  a petition 
to  post  officials  demanding  press  con- 
ferences and  blaming  the  tragic  death 
on  abominable  stockade  conditions  and 
official  insensitivity  and  brutality. 

The  men  are  still  being  held  under 
•investigation”  of  the  events.  (Transla- 
tion: they’re  in  ‘the  hole,”  waiting  until 
the  issue  is  no  longer  fresh  for  the  press 
and  the  public,  so  the  usual  punishment 
and  harassment  can  be  carried  out.) 
Army  officials  deny  the  existence  of  the 
hole  but  prisoners  know  the  exact  dimen- 
sions in  feet  and  photographs  taken  by 
sympathetic  observers  and  intended  to  be 
smuggled  out  for  publication  were  confis- 
cated. 

During  the  talks,  Paul  Obluda,  who  is 
witli  the  War  Resisters  League,  told  of 
an  obscure  Army  regulation  he’d  found  in 
the  UCMJ  which  more  or  less  implies  It 
is  the  privilege  of  stockade  prisoners  to 
hold  press  interviews.  Yet  none  had  been 
granted  in  spite  of  at  least  half  a dozen 
specific  requests  from  eyewitnesses  to 
the  killing.  He  also  read  parts  of  letters 
VRL  has  received  from  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  in  stockades  and  brigs  with 
miserable  and  brutal  conditions. 

Terry  Halllnan,  attorney  for  the 
t-v  \i\y- seven  prisoners  and  for  Bunch's 
mother  (who  is  filing  a million  dollar 
lawsuit  against  the  Army),  concentrated 
on  the  grim  details  of  the  murder  story. 
Bunch  had  been  puny,  lonely,  young  for 
his  years,  and  so  emotionally  unbalanced 
that  his  own  mother  had  tried  to  have 
him  committed  as  a schizophrenic  when 
he  visited  her  last  May  while  AWOL 
, from  Ft.  Lewis.  He  could  not  distinguish 
between  fact  and  fantasy  and  fellow  pris- 
oners believed  he  had  a pregnant  sixteen- 
year  old  wife  because  he’d  told  them  so. 

He  also  told  his  mother  he'd  walked 
out  of  the  stockade  “through  the  walls" 
and  had  died  and  been  reincarnated  as 
a warlock.  She  had  finally  extracted  a 
promise  from  Army  officials  in  Dayton 
that  her  son  would  be  placed  under  psy- 
chiatric care;  Instead,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Presidio  stockade,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  Neither  hysterical 
screaming  nightmares,  extended  dia- 
logues with  himself  in  front  of  others, 
nor  any  of  his  tortured  behavior  seemed 
to  render  him  eligible  for  psychiatric 
help  — or,  more  to  the  point,  a psychia- 
tric discharge.  An  Army  public  informa- 
tion officer  was  quoted  in  the  Chronicle 
as  saying  he  was  a good  boy  but  ‘had  a 
little  rabbit  in  him.” 

There  was  a good  deal  of  evidence 
that  Bunch  considered  himself  to  be 
committing  suicide.  First  he  refused  to 
go  on  the  “shotgun"  work  detail,  re- 
pairing footlockers  at  Letterman  Hospi- 
tal under  armed  guard;  some  say  a guard 
threatened  to  take  away  his  crucifix  if 
he  didn't  participate.  Apparently  when  he 
continued  on  page  12 
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MEDINA  ISNT  HE  FRIED  BARDIN 


lenny  heller 

“We  have  to  show  whites  and  our  own 
people  that  Reies  Tijerina  is  NOT  the 
Frlto  Bandito."  Two  good  reasons:  At  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  cam- 
pus, white  and  black  students  rolled 
over  young  chicanos,  some  of  them  just 
released  from  jail,  who  carried  signs 
urging  a boycott  of  classes;  in  Fairfield, 
California  a hundred  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Including  twenty  teenagers  in  brown 
berets,  paraded  alone  down  Texas  Boule- 
vard — in  front  of  shocked,  frowning 
Saturday  parents  sitting  at  the  head  of 
obedient  and  grateful  families  in  the 
hamburg  drive-ins  — to  protest  the  police 
murder  of  Jose  Alvarado,  father  of  five 
children  and  husband  to  a pregnant  wife. 

The  Chicano  picket  line  in  Berkeley, 
supposedly  supported  by  all  the  minority 
organizations  on  campus,  was  emotional, 
derisive,  vocal,  but  Ineffective. 

They  had  made  no  great  effort  to  enlist 
the  white  radicals  without  whose  support 
the  boycott  of  classes  could  not  succeed. 
The  campus  was  neither  enraged  nor  be- 
sieged. Eleven  arrests  last  week  was 
being  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  de- 
velopment. The  Chicanos  were  being  ig- 
nored. 

‘If  there  was  a line  o'  blacks  out  here, 
everybody  would  stop.  These  white  radi- 
cals are  hypocrlts." 

The  real  test  came  at  the  Sproul  Plaza 
entrance  to  the  Terrace,  daily  require- 
ment radical  hangout  and  flesh  market. 
The  food  is  very  bad.  A picket  line  went 
up. 

Pretty,  sexual  girls,  graduate  students 
and  several  radical  imitators  squirmed 
in  undisguised  discomfort  and  frustration 
when  a sign  or  a pointed  finger  was  held 
out  to  stop  them:  “Please  don’t  eat  here. 
Support  the  MASC  demands." 

‘Oh.  I see.  But  haven’t  they  stopped 
selling  grapes  here?  I mean  where  could 
I eat?" 

A Nigerian  student  tried  to  slip  by  un- 
noticed, but  someone  caught  him.  “I  just 
want  a cup  of  tea.”  Third  world  solidarity. 

A disgusted,  . self- content  picketer 
mocked  two  girls  who  couldn't  seem  to 
make  up  their  minds:  “What  are  we  gonna 


do-ooo?  The  TERRACE!  Where  we  gonna 
go-ooh?” 

The  excuses  people  used  for  going  in 
were  as  elaborate  as  they  were  brief.  One 
black  dude,  pulled  away  towards  the  door 
from  a demonstrator,  who  tried  to  stop 
him:  ‘I  tell  yawhat,"  he  formed  a hold-up 
pistol  with  his  right  hand,  *ls  It  all  right 
for  me  to  go  in  if  I rip  'em  off?” 

Business  was  slow  during  the  peak  noon 
hour  on  the  Terrace,  but  not  slow  enough. 

I recognized  an  old  friend,  magnificently 
psychotic,  as  he  leapt  over  the  stout  iron 
gate  which  was  erected  to  keep  campus 
dog  packs  from  fucking  in  front  of  people 
and  licking  stolen  pieces  of  burrito  off 
abandoned  plates. 

“ Hey.  Richard.  How’ s the  food?" 

“I  had  a grape  sandwich  on  grape  bread 
that  was  just  delicious.  They  got  grapes 
this  big;  big  as  watermelons." 

Tension-weary  students  consider  the 
brown  berets  second-class  Panther  imi- 
tations. Co-eds  don't  appear  particularly 
anxious  to  “have”  a Mexican. 

In  the  Lower  Plaza,  Chicanos  sold  and 
ate  tacos.  Three  MAPA  (Mexican-Am- 
erican  Political  Association)  represen- 
tatives pulled  up  on  Bancroft  with  a hand- 
ful of  “La  Raza  con  Cranston"  posters 
and  a Humphrey-Muskle  sticker  on  the 
back  of  their  station  wagon. 

A freshman  Chicano  gritted  his  teeth: 

"Speaking  of  class  traitors ” 

Actually  the  men  from  MAPA  acted 
like  poor  cousins  come  to  help.  The  next 
day,  noon,  Saturday,  I saw  them  up  in 
Fairfield,  20  miles  west  of  Sacramento, 
in  the  line  of  marchers.  It  crossed  over 
Texas  Boulevard  into  West  Texas  Park, 
led  by  a half  dozen  veterans  in  blue  caps 
holding  up  the  flag  of  their  country  and  a 
club  banner:  GI  FORUM  (“Founded  by 
Mexican-Amerlcans’ ). 

The  small  group  gathered  around  a 
stone  picnic  table  where  the  priest  un- 
raveled his  gear  and  prepared  a service. 
The  divisions  inside  the  community  re- 
sponded to  the  sermon,  blble  reading  and 
hymns.  Middle  aged  couples,  a few  men 
In  dictator  shades,  stood  in  a semi- 
circle and  sang;  youngsters  sitting  at 
their  feet  pretended  to  sing;  brown 


berets,  young  black-haired  men  and  wo- 
men in  brown  army  wlndbreakers  and 
boots,  stood  erect  in  a wider,  protective 
ring  with  their  arms  folded  and  never 
opened  their  mouths;  a group  of  younger 
teenagers,  not  yet  politicized,  huddled 
off  to  the  side,  joking  and  playing  teeny- 
bopper;  a handful  of  Chicano  organizers 
from  Oakland  sat  clandestinely  rapping 
revolution  at  another  table,  and  when  I 
peeked  over  the  bushes  to  see  what  they 
were  doing,  they  all  clammed  up  except 
one  tall  young  one  with  a leathery  brown 
face,  hooked  nose  and  powerful  mous- 
tache. 

“My  name  is  Manuel  Gomez.  Who  are 
you?” 

Manuel  Gomez  organizes  Chicanos  in 
Oakland.  "The  old  people  get  scared  so 
the  cops  feel  no  pressure,  especially  if 
he's  a Texas  cop,  like  Sergeant  Huff,  who 
murdered  Alvarado."  Mexican  wetbacks 
have  traditionally  been  a popular  target 
for  Texan  small-game  hunters. 

Gllberto  Garza  was  killed  by  a Hayward 
policeman  last  November  11.  “There 
were  four  bullets  in  his  back." 

Charles  DeBaca  was  killed  by  Oakland 
police  early  this  year. ‘We’re  just  begin- 
ning to  get  out  of  the  biggest  trick-bag 
The  Man  has  put  on  us;  calling  us  Cau- 
casian. We  will  make  mistakes.  This  is 
Just  the  beginning. 

‘As  far  as  we're  concerned,  this  is  all 
Illegally  occupied  Mexican  territory. 

“ The  Chicano  is  lost,  yet  he  would  make 
a perfect  liaison  between  races.  The 
Mexican  is  aware  that  he  has  white,  black 
and  Indian  blood.  He  has  resisted  learn- 
ing the  language  of  the  invader ...  the 
system  has  cut  our  tongues." 

Although  there  are  twice  as  many 
Mexicans  as  blacks  in  California,  it  is 
the  black  man  who  gets  first  attention, 
from  government  agencies  or  revolu- 
tionaries. You  can't  argue  with  success. 

Manuel  thinks  it’s  time  Chicanos,  in- 
cluding himself,  got  out  of  the  black  bag 
into  their  own.  ‘We  got  plenty  Tlo Tacos 
(Uncle  Toms)  of  our  own,"  he  smiled, 
and  with  a lavish  gesture  Invited  me  to 
join  him  and  his  friends  for  some  bologna 
sandwiches  and  barbecued  chips. 
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SOURCES 

OF 

THE 

NILE 

paul  williams 


HELLO 

With  so  many  things  to  write  about,  I may 
just  have  to  wander  about  a bit  before  I dis- 
cover what  it  is  I actually  have  to  SAY.  It's 
possible  that  this  column  is  called  "Sources 
of  the  Nile"  because  few  people  can  under- 
stand why  they  should  pay  any  attention  to 
these  trickles  back  here  . . . until  they’re 
caught  in  the  flood.  Or  whatever;  I mean, 
it's  always  bugged  me  that  people  tell  me, 
in  so  many  words,  that  why  they  don't 
understand  my  writing  is  that  I don't  write 
about  what  they  already  know.  Listen,  I 
don't  even  write  about  what  I already  know, 
you  think  you're  special?  We’re  not  on  this 
expedition  for  our  health,  you  know.  (Why 
ARE  we  here?) 

I don’t  really  think  you  don't  appreciate 
me.  It’s  just  that  all  writers  have  this  prob- 
lem - no  one  can  possibly  appreciate  them 
as  much  as  they  appreciate  themselves 
(winch  is  not  exactly  egotism,  I think;  just 
a matter  of  the  degree  of  communication 
varying  inversely  as  to  distance;  I mean, 

I can  hear  myself  loud  and  clear)  and  so 
they  sometimes  sit  around  and  wonder 
what's  wrong  with  everybody.  Lots  of  things 
are  wrong  with  everybody,  to  be  sure;  but  if 
fnNy°nf  ™ulci  actually  manage  to  respond 
to  what  ANYbody  else  was  saying,  then  at 
least  two  people  would  be  a lot  happier.  And 
they  frequently  are. 

i,  . . I LOVE  YOU 

'hello11"1  Seemed  like  a g00d  ^How-up  to 

SCIENCE  FICTION 

lomrer  'W.  C°nUin  the  Q^stion  no 

sSp";?-  your  dettoiti0" of  ^ 

'Ztl  ability  t0  swim»'  said  Sparrow." 
These  words  still  frighten  me.  They're 

far  too  true.  In  context,  they  are  an  ex- 

ciange  between  the  captain  and  the  elec- 

fimUm,  e,r/SeCUrity  Psychologist  of  a 

CON  m VuL  e3r  submarine  in  THE  DRA- 

of  the  rHE  tSEA’  by  Frank  Herbeit.  one 
the  finest  psychological  novels  and 

novels-of-ideas  written  in  the  fsttwentv 

(Ms  rHf  C0"teXt  ~ ,hat 

Herbert's  , mfi  “ 6 reacl  ,he  cllm«  of 
Her  belt  s novel  in  an  apple-strewn  back- 
yard in  Monroe,  New  York  - these  words 
illuminate  with  lightning  clarity  the  pri- 
mary conflict  of  this  century,  the  confron 
tation  between  "liberal"  and  "radical."  hP_ 
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the  fantasy  that  our  purpose  here  is  to  tidy 
up  the  surface  and  the  surety  that  we  are 
only  alive  if  we  are  fully  awake,  that  we  can 
only  survive  by  dealing  with  all  things  as 
they  are  related,  fantasizing  no  rugs  to 
sweep  our  garbage  under.  There  is  no  gar- 
bage. Sanity  is  the  ability  to  swim.  Suppose 
you're  thrown  in  the  water  without  your 
water  wings,  without  your  garbage  disposal 
unit?  Without  your  candidate  for  president? 
Breathed  any  clean  air  lately? 

Read  this  book.  Read  it  now,  because  if 
you  don't  I'm  going  to  sneak  up  in  the  night 
and  slit  your  throat  from  ear  to  ear;  which 
may  be  hyperbole,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
I'm  mad  enough  to  want  to  do  that,  I'm 
angrier  still,  I'm  an  American  in  1968  and 
I’m  furious  enough  to  run  onto  the  street 
and  shoot  a dozen  people  ^and  still  I won't 
be  satisfied.  You've  read  about  me  in  the 
papers.  I've  been  killing  people  right  and 
left,  cops  and  niggers,  mortal  enemies  and 
innocent  bystanders  and  next  I'm  going  to 
get  elected  president  or  whatever  and  get 
my  hands  on  that  button  I’m  so  angry  and 
blow  up  everybody  and  still  I won't  be  half- 
satisfied.  I am  you  right  there  and  have  you 
noticed  how  angry  you  are  lately?  You  are 
in  a RAGE  you  are  so  furious,  only  you 
don  t want  to  think  about  it.  But  you  wanted 
to  pull  the  temple  walls  down  on  our  heads 
this  morning,  right? 

wan6  3r!.  3 ?0rnered  rat>  ‘^P  against  the 
-aU  motherfucker"  is  a slogan  that  ig 

satisfying  to  some  of  us,  peace  creeps  and 
i ednecks  alike,  because  it  is  an  accurate 
rendering  of  what  we  read  written  in  shaving 
cream  on  our  mirrors  in  the  morning,  and 
yet  it  allows  us  to  pretend  that  it  is  WE  who 
have  got  THEM  up  against  that  old  wall  as 
though  there  were  anyone  here  but  us.  Anv- 
ung  strong,  a slogan,  a concept,  takes  its 
s rengtli  if  it  has  any  from  the  fact  that  it 
feels  TRUE;  unfortunately,  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  truth  in  whatever  perverted 
form  it  may  take,  but  extremely  difficult 
to  judge  what  meaning  that  truth  has  to  ME 
how  it  relates  to  my  situation  and  how  it 
affects  what  I do  next.  Consider  how  am- 

u!eTfble"l  “T  PhraSeS  °f  lrU,h  “S 

LhofB  blf  become.  And  if  you  push 
hat  is  truth  too  long  in  a wrong  direction 
(any  wrong  direction)  it  will  backfire  on 
you  and  force  you  up  against  tl^  wall 


fellow  children  of  the  rationalist  A*31!  t0clay- 
revolution.  a“0nalist/industriai 

And  mind  you,  we  wouldn't  have  entt 
THIS  far  were  it  not  that  the  industrial 
revolution  etc  etc  IS  necessary  and  true  and 
a key  to  progress  only  it's  not  the  wh  ‘ 
truth  and  nothing  but,  whatever  it  was  u 
pushed  under  the  rug  is  about  to  crawl  om 
and  EAT  us,  oh,  this  is  very  unpleasant 

Reading  THE  DRAGON  IN  THE  SEA  won’t 
get  you  that  far,  it  certainly  won’t  give  1 
any  clue  as  to  what  the  hell  I’ve  been  carrv 
ing  on  about,  but  it  will  probably  get  vrm 
further  than  anything  else  you  could  do  in 
an  afternoon,  except  having  a good  argument 
on  the  right  subjects  with  the  right  people 
and  God  (who  is  you)  only  knows  what  the 
right  subjects  and  people  are  in  your  parti- 
cular case.  But  if  you  can't  feel  in  you. 
bones  the  existence  of  this  thing  which  each 
of  us  probably  has  a different  name  for 
(for  me  it  lias  something  to  do  with  ecology 
& ecological  concepts)  but  which  can  be 
identified  by  how  desperately  more  im 
portant  it  is  to  you  than  all  those  othei 
things  you’ve  piled  on  top  of  it,  if  you  can’t 
feel  this  SOMEwhere  down  there  then  maybe 
you'd  better  take  a few  more  tranquilizers 
and  go  to  sleep  altogether.  THE  DRAGON- 
IN  THE  SEA  is.  one  of  the  best  psychological 
novels  and  novels-of-ideas  that  I've  read  and 
been  exploded  by,  I said  that  already,  you  can 
get  it  for  60?  from  Avon  Books,  a subsidiary 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

Ramparts 
In  Mucky 


Waters 

From  Our  Yachting  Correspondent 

RAMPARTS  publisher  Warren  Hinckh 
visited  the  yacht  of  Joe  McCarthy’s  hencii- 
man  Roy  Cohn  last  week  in  waters  off  New 
York  — on  a fund-raising  mission!  Ac- 
cording to  Sol  Stegp.  a senior  editor 
the  ‘new  left"  bi-weekly.  Hinckle  stress,  d 
that  RAMPARTS  and  Cohn  were  united  u 
their  dislike  of  liberals  and  Communists. 
Stern  — who  was  overheard  describing  th 
visit  to  friends  at  The  Lion's  Head. 
Greenwich  Village  pub  - did  not  sa. 
whether  Cohn  had  agreed  to  contribute 
Accompanying  Hinckle  to  the  East  Riv-  . 
embankment  where  the  famous  red-bait' 
had  moored  his  boat  ("Defiance")  was  Sidn-  • 
Zion,  legal  expert  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Zion  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  RAM- 
PARTS and  has. 'in  recent  months,  played 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  formula  - 
ting  policy.  It  was  he  who  had  recommended 
Cohn  as  the  ideal  man  to  work  out  a new 
tax  structure  for  RAMPARTS. 

Having  gone  through  large  chunks  of  sev- 
eral radicals’  fortunes,  the  magazine  - 
which  is  no  longer  expanding  its  circula- 
tion — has  trouble  in  meeting  its  exorbi- 
tant editorial  and  production  costs.  Hinckh  . 
who  has  given  up  the  publisher's  title  to  an 
investor  while  retaining  true  publisher's 
powers,  is  trying  to  solve  the  crisis  by 
seeking  new  sources  of  capital. 

Another  new  angel  of  Cohn’s  ilk  is  Israel 
ochwartzberg.  a well-known  gangster.  Tin 
eit.  oi  course,  has  been  ambivalent  toward 
crime  since  Robin  Hood;  but  there’s  nothing 
very  romantic  about  Schwartzberg.  Ht 
ruined  the  lives  of  manv  poor  black  athletes 
>y  Promising  them  a few  bucks  to  miss 
baskets  in  the  famous  . scandals  of  the  1950's. 
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Robert  Nelsons  C 1 as  s ic  Water  melons 


d0una  mickleson 

stark  images  / black  white  negative 

cltlve  / man  woman  / running  stopping 
inning  / freight  car  slowly  screeching 
through  the  yard  / long  shadows  / Scott 
Bartlett’s  METAWOMEN . . . Robert  Nel- 
l's now  classic  watermelons  bounding, 
dicing,  leaping,  bursting  open,  up,  out, 
over  while  we  follow  the  bouncing  cliche 
,0  Stephen  Foster  and  our  own  laughter 
m unbelievable  Technicolor . . . Haunting 
visual  Haiku  portrait,  Bruce  Baillie’s 
TUNG,  she  Is  halr/water/grass  flowing, 
the  motion  of  her  fingers  alone  a poem 
The  bowling  alley  rendered  In  plain 
black  and  white  and  curlers  and  Vic 
Tanny  buttocks  and  Incentives  and  tourn- 
aments and  capital  losses  and  lonely 
housewives  once  again  sucked  in,  Dave 
Bennett's  STYROFOAM  HEAD. . . 

They  call  it  the  San  Francisco  Film- 
maker's  Festival.  In  the  ratio  of  Mime 
Troupe  to  ACT  or  Bread  and  Puppet  to 
Lincoln  Center.  A product  of  the  "Neigh- 
borhood Arts  Program"  working  with 
Canyon  Cinema.  Cheap  (a  buck  instead 
of  four  or  five).  Decentralized  (pick  the 
weekend  it’s  nearest  your  house).  Co- 
operative (the  money  goes  to  the  film- 
makers themselves,  most  of  whom  de- 
pend on  such  sums  to  make  more  films). 
Local  (all  the  contributors  are  native  to 
or  do  work  in  the  Bay  Area). 

Even  with  very  little  advance  publicity, 
a nearly  full  house  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred  was  at  the  Francisco  Jr. 
High  School  Auditorium  in  North  Beach 
1,  :h  evenings  last  weekend.  I went  alone 
on  Friday,  delighting  in  the  crisp  walk 
from  my  house,  munching  on  a last- 
minute  salami  sandwich  from  the  Coffee 
Gallery  and  deftly  skirting  the  head- 
hunters staked  out  as  usual  on  Green 
and  Grant. 

The  films  themselves  were  a truly 
mixed  bag,  In  style,  theme  and  technique. 
I;  was  a relief  to  learn  that  somebody’s 
idea  of  a representative  sampling  of  ex- 
perimental and  underground  art  flicks 
did  not  share  the  common  denominator 
of  dark  perverse  longings  and  cunts  and 
tits  and  cocks  ad  nauseum. 

There  were  several  delightful  mor- 
• Is,  including  THE  ARTIST  SPEAKS,  a 
hilarious  short  satirical  “documentary 
interview"  with  a pop  sculptor  done  by 
Fred  Padula  and  Jerry  Muller,  Particu- 
larly outstanding  were  a 1948  — yes, 
19-18  — film  by  James  Broughton  called 

'THER'S  DAY,  heavily  Influenced  by 
l ench  surrealism  of  the  twenties,  and 

ill  Hindle’s  CHINESE  FIREDR1LL, 
which  just  won  a first  prize  at  the  S.F. 
International  Festival  downtown. 

There's  one  real  problem  with  the 
f estival.  A friend  put  it  very  succinctly: 
- They  assume  that  as  long  as  it  adds  up 
to  two  or  three  hours  it' s the  equivalent 
of  one  long  film  or  a double  feature,  but 
it  just  ain't  so.”  Eleven  sensibilities, 
styles,  vocabularies  of  abstraction,  radi- 
cal departures,  add  up  to  a lot  for  one 
night,  and  I doubt  the  individual  films 
ret^the^^thought^and^ 


serve  In  such  a format. 

But  it’s  certainly  worth  going.  The 
Festival  is  divided  into  two  series.  The 
first  has  been  running  through  October 
and  will  have  two  more  showings,  this 
coming  weekend  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  .of  Honor  (!)  and  the  next  at 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  & 
Baker  Streets.  The  films  include:  OH 
DEM  WATERMELONS,  Robert  Nelson; 
META  WOMEN,  Scott  Bartlett;  X FILM, 
John  Schofill;  THE  ARTIST  SPEAKS, 
Fred  Padula  and  Jerry  Muller;  TUNG, 


Bruce  Balllie;  PHYSICAL  FITNESS, 
Gerald  Varney;  MOTHER’S  DAY',  James 
Broughton;  SECRET  OF  QUETZACO- 
TAL,  Lyle  Pearson  and  Jerry  Rogers; 
FFFFTCM  (fllmfanfareforthecom  mon- 
man), Will  Hindle;  STYROFOAM  HEAD, 
Dave  Bennett;  and  CHINESE  F1REDRILL, 
Will  Hindle.  Showings  are  at  8:30  pm, 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

Series  II  will  begin  October  31  and  run 
through  November  14-15.  Check  with 
Neighborhood  Arts,  621-0068,  about 
titles  and  your  local  dates  and  locations. 


Courts  Martial  Coming  For 
Leaders  of  GI  Peace  March 

marjorie  heins 


Military  people  are  taking  to  righteous  acts  of  protest 
with  the  same  fervor  that  civilians  did  a year  or  three 
ago.  Just  when  many  former  peace  marchers  are  turning 
away  from  moral  witness,  GIs  are  turning  to  peace  march- 
ing. That’s  why  the  October  12  march,  which  was  so 
boring  to  veteran  protesters,  was  exciting  and  important 
to  servicemen. 


Airman  Michael  Locks  and  Lieutenant 
Susan  Sehnall,  a nurse  at  Oak  Knoll 
Naval  Hospital,  have  been,  charged  un- 
der the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, Article  92,  with  wearing  their  uni- 
forms at  an  activity  which  criticized 
the  policy  of  US  armed  forces.  A regu- 
lation against  wearing  uniforms  on  such 
occasions  was  issued  a few  days  before 
the  march.  Lieutenant  Sehnall  was  also 
charged  under  article  133,  for  behavior 
unbecoming  to  an  officer  and  a gentle- 
woman. This  charge  stems  from  her 
gallant  and  colorful  foray  into  space, 
dropping  pro- march  leaflets  from  an 
airplane  on  selected  military  targets, 
including  Treasure . Island,*  Oak  Knoll 


Hospital  and  the  USS  Ranger. 

The  charges  were  officially  announced 
on  Monday  at  the  wall-to-wall 
carpeted  law  office  of  Richard  Werthim- 
er,  who  will  defend  both  Locks  and 
Sehnall.  Present  was  Captain  Hunt  Bras- 
field,  who  will  provide  military  legal 
assistance  for  Locks.  The  two  rebels 
looked  handsome  and  cleancut  as  they 
fielded  reporters’  questions  and  ex- 
pounded their  nonviolent  philosophies. 
Both  said  they  were  against  violence  in 
general,  not  just  against  the  Vietnam 
war.  Said  Locks,  "I  wanted  my  uniform 
to  represent  people  who  are  fighting  for 
peace.*  Lt.  Sehnall  described  har  ex- 
periences at  the  hospital,  talking  to 


Marines  back  from  Vietnam,  fihe  said, 
“The  majority  of  corpsmen  (Marine) 
are  against  the  war." 

They  both  knew  of  the  new  regulation, 
and  decided  “it  was  time  for  somebody 
to  take  a chance."  Rather  than  have  the 
whole  leadership  of  the  march  go  to 
jail,  Locks  and  Sehnall  decided  to  be- 
come examples.  Their  defiance  was 
rather  like  the  civil  disobedience  of 
the  early  draft  card  burners.  Only  for 
them  lt  isn’t  civil. 

Werthimer  says  the  rule  against  wear- 
ing uniforms  at  gatherings  like'he  Oct  12 
march  presents  “a  serious  constitutional 
question"  which  will  form  ‘a  major  part 
of  our  defense."  The  courts  martial 
should  begin  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

Locks  and  Sehnall,  both  25,  sat  behind 
Werthimer's  big  wood  desk,  shining  in 
their  nobility.  Suddenly,  the  TV  lights 
went  off  and  they  stopped  shining.  Every- 
body blinked.  I asked,  “Do  you  expect 
you’ll  win  your  cases?"  The  two  defen- 
dants glanced  uneasily  at  each  other.  But 
Werthimer  shot  back  with  booming  brav- 
ado: “Y'es!" 


PL  Can’t 
Take  A 
Joke 

paul  glusman 

On  Saturday  night  three  thugs  walked 
into  David  Kemnltzer’s  house  and  beat 
him  up  at  gunpoint.  “Our  friends  in  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  don’t  like  the 
leaflets  you’ve  been  putting  out,"  Kem- 
nltzer  reported  them  saying.  “If  you  put 
out  any  more  you're  a dead  man." 

Kemnitzer  was  almost  killed  right 
there.  The  thugs  jumped  up  and  down  on 
his  neck  and  a doctor  said  it  was  lucky 
they  hadn't  broken  his  spine.  He  suffer- 
ed a mild  skull  fracture  and  a concuss- 
ion. He  was  treated  at  a hospital  and 
released. 

David  Kemnitzer  and  several  other 
people,  Including  myself,  had  written 
and  handed  out  two  spoofs  of  leaflets 
by  Progressive  Labor  at  SDS  meetings. 
There  has  recently  been  bitter  faction 
fighting  between  PLP  and  others  in 
Berkeley  SDS.  The  leaflets  were  for 
Internal  consumption  and  were  not  han- 
ded out  anywhere  but  SDS  meetings.  Al- 
though they  were  signed  "Progressive 
Labor  Party,"  it  was  obvious  to  peo- 
ple in  the  meeting  that  they  were  not 
real  PL  leaflets. 

At  the  last  SDS  meeting  a fist  fight 
broke  out  between  John  Roemer  of  PL 
and  Nick  Groenberg.  Roemer  was  angry 
at  the  leaflets  and  an  agitprop  song  that 
had  begun  the  meeting.  He  accused  peo- 
ple in  SDS  of  not  being  serious  about 
their  politics. 

Members  of  Progressive  Labor  (who 
are  serious  about  their  politics)  have 
denied  beating  Kemnitzer  up,  but  have 
said  that  friends  of  theirs  might  well 
have  done  it,  and  that  Kemnitzer  de- 
served having  the  shit  kicked  out  of 
him,  at  any  rate. 

They  have  refused  to  repudiate  the 
actloh  of  the  goon  squad.  Usually  PL 
is  the  first  to  repudiate  any  slander. 
Since  they  didn’t  deny  Involvement, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  act  was  done  by 
provacateurs. 

As  an  author  of  the  objectionable 
leaflets,  I am  making  lt  known  that 
ther  e is  a rifle  in  my  house,  and  I 
fully  Intend  to  use  lt  should  anyone 
think  that  I deserve  being  beaten  up. 
If  anyone  breaks  into  my  house,  1 will 
shoot  first  and  then  ask  questions. 


Lstt®r 

TO  YOU  TROT  FUCKERS  ON  THE 
EXPRESS  TIMES: 

Fuck  you  for  printing  that  vicious 
cartoon  by  Cobb- -asshole  lackey  of  lm- 
perlallsm--you  have  joined  the  UC  ad- 
ministration in  the  persecution  of  hero- 
ic long  suffering  Stalinists. 

We  and  our  martyred  leader  have 
been  slandered  long  enough.  We  re- 
fuse to  take  any  mor  e of  this  shit, 
especially  from  a paper  edited  by  a 
well  known  anti-communist  third  camp 
Trotskyite  hippie. 

Stalin  with  the  help  of  Lenin  founded 
the  Bolshevik  Party,  successfully  de- 
fended lt  against  the  bourgeois  agents. 
Bukharlnltes,  Zlnovievites,  defeated® 
German  fascism  and  foiled  the  Doctor' sH 
plot.  His  name  along  with  that  of  hl^^ 
close  comrade  in  arms,  V.  Molotov  / 
will  be  venerated  among  the  people  olfl 
the  world  when  your  paper  along  wlttyH 
its  dope  fiend  editor  has  been  relega-  * 
ted  to  the  garbage  dump  of  hlstory^g 

—Concerned  Stalinists  for  Peace  (Mara-  I 
1st- Leninist) 
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LONf. 

WAY 

l®Wi 

beelzebub 

Lend  me  your  ears  and  I'll  sing  you  a song 
And  I'll  try  not  to  sing  out  of  key. 

Such  a price  the  gods  exact  for  song 
to  become  of  what  we  sing. 


Let  me  tell  you  a story.  Let  me  sing  you  a song.  Many 
years  ago,  long  before  Captain  John  Frost,  that  sea-dog, 
settled  in  what  is  now  Perry,  Maine  the  better  to  carry 
on  his  fur  trade  with  the  aborigines,  long  before  he  sold 
his  land  to  Massachusetts  to  facilitate  that  state’s  plan 
to  establish  a reservation  for  the  heathen,  a tribe  of 
Indians  lived  in  that  land  of  deep  forests  and  running 
water.  These  were  the  Passamaquoddy,  spearers  of  pol- 
lock fish,  members  of  the  Abenaki  nation,  those  who  lived 
in  the  land  of  the  early  dawn. 

In  those  days,  In  time  unmeasured  by 
second,  minute,  or  hour,  the  Passama- 
q noddy  guided  their  movements  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  seasons.  In  the  Spring  they 
fished  for  the  salmon  and  alewife  which 
fought  their  way  upstream  to  spawn.  In 
Spring  too  they  planted  squash,  corn, 
and  beans  along  the  rlverbanks.  Summer 
led  them  to  the  ocean  to  hunt  for  seal 
and  porpoise,  to  collect  eggs,  to  gather 
lobsters  and  clams.  With  Autumn  the 
Passamaquoddy  picked  berries  and  pre- 
pared for  the  cold  and  snow.  In  late  Fall 
and  Winter  they  hunted  big  game,  moose 
and  bear.  With  the  thaws,  the  cycle 
started  again. 

This  tribe,  one  which  cherished  peace 
and  its  children,  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion and  tutelage  of  Glooskap,  the  Divin- 
ity, he  who  made  man  of  an  ash  tree,  he 
who  made  the  loons  his  messengers,  he 
who  sailed  through  the  cavern  of  dark- 
ness, he  who  freed  the  world  of  the  giants, 
the  winged  cullo,  and  the  dreadful  Cheeno, 
he  who  finally  tired  of  the  ways  of  his 
people. 

There  came  the  day,  Indeed,  when 
Glooskap  sailed  into  the  distance  in  a 
great  canoe,  and  the  beasts,  who  until 
that  timq  had  spoken  but  one  language, 
were  no-lpnger  able  to  understand  each 
other- and  fled,  each  in  new  solitude,  no 
more  to  meet  In  council. 

With  the  departure  of  Glooskap  man 
and  beast  were  left  to  await  the  return 
of  the  Golden  Age,  to  live  for  that  time 
when  they  might  once  more  live  in  amity 
and  peace.  Only  then  would  the  Great 
Snow  Owl  return  from  the  forests  and 
cease  his  lament.  Only  then  would  the 
loons,  bondsmen  of  great  Glooskap,  cease 
their  search  and  their  sorrow. 

But  the  Golden  Age  did  pass,  and  with 
the  loss  of  the  Divinity  came  the  White 
man,  his  sense  of  time,  his  politics,  and 
his  lack  of  feeling  for  the  melodies  of 
man  and  animal  in  the  Golden  Age. 

In  1776,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe 
was  forced  to  take  sides.  They  joined  the 
colonists,  lured  by  promises  of  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lands,  a pledge  made 
by  none  other  than  General  George  Wash- 
ington. Their  service  to  colonists  was 
distinguished.  Sending  them  tokens  of  his 
friendship  and  thanks,  Washington  also 
warned  them  of  the  price  of  falling  to 
continue  their  good  work:  “The  Chero- 
kees  and  Southern  tribes  were  foolish 
enough  to  listen  to  the  British  and  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  us.  Upon  this  our 
Warriors  went  into  their  country,  burnt 
their  houses,  destroyed  their  corn,  and 
obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace  and  give 
hostages  for  their  future  good  behavior." 

In  1794  officials  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  in  appreciation  of  the 
help  of  the  Indians,  signed  a treaty  which 
granted  the  Passamaquoddy  approxi- 
mately 30,000  acres  of  their  former 
lands.  Though  the  treaty  stands  today, 
the  Indian  funds,  administered  now  by 
the  State  of  Maine,  hold  less  than 
$100,000.  And  thoughthe  Passamaquoddy 
still  retain  title  to  the  lands  granted 


tlons,  functionally  stripped  of  511  benefits 
that  should  be  theirs. 

The  State  of  Maine  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  writes  that  “it  will  be  the  con- 
tinued endeavor  of  the  Government  to 
Improve  conditions  and  opportunities  for 
the ...  Indians  under  limits  imposed  by 
means  available."  Even  this  guarded 
statement  is  without  substance.  The 
litany  of  grievances  Is  long.  It  Is  all 
one  could  imagine. 

One  can  start  with  the  death  of  Peter 
Franis,  age  fifty-eight,  in  November, 
1964.  He  was  killed  by  four  white  hunters 
who  came  to  the  reservation  looking-for 
Indian  women.  Only  one  man  was  charged, 
with  manslaughter,  and  hp  was  acquitted. 


Ut’ s a long  way  down,  as  Mainers  say, 
to  Eastport  from  Boston.  You  drive  in  an 
hour  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
thence  to  Igunqult,  watering  spot;  of  the 
rich,  well  born,  and  upwardly  mobile. 
From  there,  headlngnorth,  you caafollow 
one  of  two  routes.  Interstate  95,  part  of 
the  great  national  system,  cuts  its  swath 
through  the  center  of  the  state,  bypassing 
all  habitation,  prohibiting  hitchhikers  and 
horses,  warning  you  how  to  behave  each 
mile  of  the  way.  The  coast  highway,  how- 
ever, winds  Its  way  through  small-town 
Maine. 

You  drive  through  the  villages,  clus- 
ters of  white  buildings  around  a church 
with  tall  spire,  houses  attached  to  sheds 
and  barns  so  that  man  and  beast  can 
huddle  together  against  the  cold.  Ceme- 
teries dot  the  land,  small  collections  of 
cut  and  inscribed  stone  against  the  wil- 
derness. The  autumn  landscape,  colorful 
pageant  of  annual  death,  is  blinding  in  its 
oranges,  reds,  and  greens. 

You  can  walk  in  a quiet  town,  sit  in  a 
pew  in  church,  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  gravestones,  and  for  a moment  be- 
come part  of  the  rhythm  of  two  centuries 
of  slow  motion.  For  that  moment  you  feel 
the  resonances  of  a mode  of  life  which 
directly  pitted  men  against  a sometimes 
brutal,  sometimes  fecund,  nature. 

These  towns,  however,  are  increasing- 
ly inundated  with  motels,  trailer  courts, 
auto  graveyards,  gas  stations,  and  drive- 
in  restaurants.  The  roads  bear  ever  more 
cars  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  into  a state 
whose  total  population  is  under  one  mil- 
lion persons,  Hungry  for  the  dollar, 
Maine  yields  to  the  blandishments  of  that 
great  assaultartist  Progress.  She  rushes 
into  the  twentieth  century  as  the  sylvan 
second  bedroom  of  the  megalopolis. 

In  so  doing,  Maine  panders  an  image 
of  its  former  self,  selling  momentos  of 
its  former  substance.  Its  shapes  and 
forms,  once  functional,  are  now  only 
parody.  The  rubrics  exist,  the  stark 
buildings,  the  lonely  graves,  but  they 
lose  their  meaning.  Maine  enters  the 
realm  of  symbol.  Whisper  jets  land  in 
Bangor  (Bang  her,  they  say  it).  Once, 
closed  off  In  (he  night  and  open  to  the 
seasons,  Maine  lived  without  electricity, 
without  telephones,  without  television, 


them,  they  live  on  two  small  reserva-  alone  with  _its  own  pace,  its  own  nlght- 
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mares,  its  own  integrity. 

Now,  in  those  small  towns  huddled 
around  that  church  which  gave  strength 
in  a harsh  world,  in  those  buildings  so 
well  suited  to  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
gether in  this  vale  of  tears,  television 
antennas  sprout  on  shingled  rooftops  to 
funnel  race  relations,  space  shots,  na- 
tional banality,  and  psychedelia  into  the 
minds  of  that  people. 

As  I pass  the  signs,  no  longer  relevant, 
which  offer  Beano  on  Tuesday  nights,  as  - 
I pass  the  Grange  Hall,  no  longer  the 
center  of  whatever  social  life  was  to  be 
found,  I see  only  the  vestiges  of  a once 
organic  life,  a life  which  demanded  such 
houses,  such  graves,  such  churches.  In 
Bangor  1 meet  an  old  New  England  maiden 
aunt.  Her  face  Is  cracked  with  the  record 
of  her  struggle  with  the  cold.  She  sits, 

I think,  by  her  fire  in  a rocking  chair, 
in  front  of  a television,  waiting  to  die. 
In  her  death  throes  the  seams  of  her 
face  split.  Her  body  sinks  to  the  frozen 
ground,  her  soul  wings  into  the  dark, 
and  there  stands  revealed,  pushing  im- 
patiently from  the  corpse,  a teenybopper, 
replete  with  baton  and  spangled  bikini. 
There  are  dope  busts,  now,  In  Maine. 


l&astpcrt  is  the  easternmost  city  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  part  of  the  most  de- 
pressed county  in  New  England.  The  pop- 
ulation, at  least  one  third  of  which  has 
an  annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000,  has 
declined  from  five  to  two  thousand  since 
1880.  The  young  leave  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Since  the  once  flourishing  sardine 
and  lumber  Industries  have  faded,  there 
is  little  to  look  forward  to. 

Back  in  1935  President  Roosevelt,  who 
contracted  polio  at  Campobello,  not  far 
away,  created  a seven  million  dollar  pro- 
ject to  harness  the  tides  of  the  Penobscot 
Bay  for  electric  power.  The  project 
ground  to  a halt  in  1937,  leaving  only  a 
ghost  town  of  workers'  homes  in  Quoddy 
Village. 

Or.  Water  Street,  the  main  drag  of 
Eastport,  nothing  is  happening.  "For 


Sale”  signs  gather  dust  In  the  many 
vacant  store  windows.  The  wharves,  gulls 
wheeling  overhead,  lie  rotting.  The  men 
of  the  tbwn  hang  around  the  pool  hall, 
and  eat  lunch  at  the  Waco  Diner.  I went 
in  at  eleven  for  breakfast.  Too  late  for 
breakfast,  I was  told. 

Outside,  only  a few  people  are  to  be 
seen.  No  one  stays  in  the  town's  hotel. 
Old  people,  In  Eastport  to  stay,  look  out 
from  windows  like  owls.  The  streets 
carry  you  past  beautiful  colonial  homes, 
built  by  the  confident  British  who  felt 
sure  that  they  would  win  theWarof  1812. 
The  parking  meters  before  the  houses 
have  no  innards. 

The  pace  of  the  town  is  slow.  Every- 
one knows  all  there  is  to  know,  and  they 
hardly  expect  anything  much  to  happen. 
On  Saturday  night  you  can  go  to  the  Red 
River  Ranch  to  get  it  on,  and,  if  it's  a 
good  night,  some  noses  are  busted,  some 
tires  slashed. 

Just  outside  of  tov/n,  on  the  road  along 
the  narrow  spit  of  land  that  connects 
Eastport  to  the  highway  which  bypasses 
it,  lie  the  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
Pleasant  Point  Reservation,  barren 
tundra  spotted  with  small  trees,  dotted 
with  forty-odd  small  tired  houses  with 
peeling  paint  and  buckled  boards,  houses 
which  look  scared  of  the  impending  win- 
ter. Built  at  great  cost  by  the  State  with 
Indian  funds,  the  houses  have  Inadequate 
heating,  bad  toilet  facilities,  and  most 
have  no  running  water. 

The  Indians  eke  out  a life  of  seasonal 
employment,  the  production  of  children, 
heavy  drinking,  and  occasional  poaching 
on  their  own  lands.  The  children  attend 
the  Mission  school  on  the  Reservatlor 
It  Is  only  the  sound  of  the  Indian  tongu| 
that  tells  you  for  sure  that  you  are  amor 
Indians.  Having  lost  all  but  their  lan- 
guage, bickering  in  factions,  their  bloc 
bleached  by  Intermarriage  and  rape] 
living  In  shame  of  their  heritage,  the 
Passamaquoddy  barely  rue  what  has  beec 
lost  for  centuries. 

A few  of  the  Indians  have  done  wel 
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This  Is  the 

modern  method 

of  cutting  out 

a man’s  tongue. 


It  s called  a tape  editor.  Radio  and  TV  stations  use  it  to 
cut  out  words  and  pictures  that  might  offend  you.  Or. 
get  them  into  trouble.  Or  to  fit  their  precious  time  sche- 
dules. 

At  KPF A — the  Bay  Area's  only  listener-supported 
(financed)  radio  station  — our  tape  editor  is  getting  rusty. 
Because  we  don’t  worry  about  offending  you.  Or  getting 
ourselves  in  trouble.  And  our  time  schedujes  are  flex- 
ible to  say  the  least. 

What  we  do  worry  about  is  the  power  of  mass  media 
to  edit,  distort  and  tamper  with  freedom  of  speech.  Be- 
cause the  guarantee  of  free  speech  is  meaningless  todav 
unless  we  are  also  guaranteed  something  more  than  a 
soap-box  from  which  to  be  heard. 

For  19  years  now,  KPF  A Radio  has  been  the  Bay 
Area's  Soapbox  in  the  Sky.  Anyone  with  something  to 
say  gets  a chance  to  say  it-or  if  it's  music,  to  play  it- 
on  KPFA.  Without  preconditions.  And  without  editing. 

We  re  the  only  station  where  this  is  true.  And  10  000 
people  give  15  tax-deductible  dollars  a year  to  keep  it 
that  way.  In  return,  we  send  these  subscribers  a monthly 
program  of  what's  happening  on  KPFA-FM.  (It  usually 


runs  to  36  pages,  and  our  subscribers  tell  us  it’s  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  average  magazine.) 

This  ad  was  made  possible  by  the  donations  of  some 
of  our  supporters  who  think  it’s  important  for  the  Bay 
Area  to  have  a station  that  will  do  the  things  other  sta- 
tions can’t  or  won’t  do.  They  think  there  are  thousands  of 
you  out  there  who  will  support  us  too. 


KPFA  FM  94.1 

2207  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley  94704 
I want  to  support  KPFA. 

DKPFAm0S^i  tax‘deduc,iblc-  <as  a subscriber.  I understand  I will  re 
\ h*  h A monthly  program  for  one  year.) 
us  1 0 enclosed  - student  subscription. 

fora^ear*)6^  Suhscriber'  1 understand  I will  receive  the  KPFA  monthly  pro; 
□Send  me  the  next  monthly  program  and  bill  me  S 1 5 as  a subscriber 
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grandma  shulman 

The  Chicago  left  mobilized  Itself  after 
“Chicago"  and  it  looked  like  an  ACLU 
meeting  from  five  years  ago.  “My  God," 

I said,  “some  of  us  better  stay  here.  We 
can't  just  abandon  the  heartland  and  re- 
treat to  two  narrow,  coastal  enclaves." 

We  can’t  survive  in  Chicago  yet,  but 
we  must  gradually  learn  how  to  breathe 
outside  the  Bay  Area.  So  I spent  a couple 
of  weeks  in  Portland  and  found  that  it’s 
very  possible  to  live  there. 

Already  windows  are  brightening 
hlpplly  in  rundown  wooden  houses  and 
city  fathers  are  figuring  how  to  zone 
them  out.  But  people  are  friendly.  They 
come  over  to  coo  at  the  baby  slung  on 
mv  back  and  no  one  says,  “Tsk,  tsk,  my 
dear.  Aren’t  you  straining  her  neck?" 

Rents  are  cheap,  land  is  cheap  and 
nearly  all  the  stores  take  food  stamps. 
Grandma  Shulman  has  come  upwlth  some 
pretty  good  buys. 

PIERRE’S  makes  the  best  French  and 
sour  dough  bread  In  the  area.  At  their 
bakery  (700  SE  Clay)  they  will  sell  you 
a hundred  pound  flour  sack  full  (that’s 
about  twenty- five  pounds  of  bread)  for 
$1.25.  The  sack  will  Include  roHs  and 
assorted  day-old  breads.  Like  most 
French  bakeries  they  will  also  sell  the 
left-over  loaves  singly  for  20?  each. 
Even  when  French  bread  is  absolutely 
hard  you  can  make  it  warm  and  fresh 
(like)  again  if  you  wrap  It  in  foil  and 
warm  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
low  oven.  Be  sure  to  cover  it  completely. 
(You  can  use  the  foil  again  if  you 
straighten  it  out  right  away.) 

J&H  HORSE  MEAT  (3953  SE  Haw- 
thorne) is  a tidy  little  store.  The  highest 
priced  cut  is  tenderloin  at  55?  a pound. 
Chopped  meat  is  39?,  sirloin  45?,  and 
stewing  meat  39?.  It's  all  boneless, deep 
red  and  perfectly  free  of  fat.  In  fact,  to 
make  it  tasty  like  beef  you  have  to  add 
fat  by  larding  the  roasts  or  cooking  the 
stews  with  bacon.  It's  tough  meat  and 
should  be  treated  like  venison.  But  it’s 
fine  for  stewing  or  pot  roasting,  and  at 
39? a pound. . . 

J&H  also  happens  to  sell  very  accep- 
table country  style  cottage  cheese,  loose, 
at  two  pounds  for  35?. 

MRS.  NEUSHIN'S  kosher  style  pickles 


are  soRi  all  over  the  area  and  regarded 
as  the  realest  Portland  pickles.  You  can 
buy  them  at  her  place  (430  SW  College) 
at  $1.75  a gallon  or  70?  a quart. 

The  outdoor  markets  on  SW  Yamhill 
between  Third  and  Fifth  have  glorious 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  brightest, 
juiciest  home  grown  carrots  and 
zuchlnnis,  eggplants,  tomatoes  — beauti- 
ful stuff  at  supermarket  prices.  You  just 
have  to  look  around  when  you  go  for  the 
staUs  that  have  the  best  buys  each  day. 
However,  do  go  all  the  way  up  to  the 
corner  of  Fifth  to  check  FIGINI  BROTH- 
ERS. You  can  bargain,  too. 

On  these  Yamhill  blocks,  inside  the 
enclosure  called  Farmer’s  Market,  is 
the  IDEAL  delicatessen.  It  has  the  most 
beautiful  selection  of  cheese  I’ve  ever 
seen.  I’m  told  that  their  wine  selection 
is  high  class  too,  but  I really  can’t  judge. 
They  also  sell  gourmet  cooking  equip- 
ment like  copper  pots,  omelet  pans,  pate 
pans,  and  fish  poachers.  It’s  pretty  ex- 
pensive but  if  you  want  the  best  French 
cheeses  at  least  you  know  where  to  go. 
RAY” S delicatessen  outside  specializes 
in  Greek  cheeses  and  RUTH’S  has  fresh 
rabbits  and  chickens. 

The  main  Japanese  market  is  ANZEN 
(736  NE  Union).  TUCK  LUNG  CO.  (205 
NW  4th  Avenue)  supplies  most  of  the 
Chinese  restaurants.  There's  an  inex- 
pensive lunch  restaurant  In  the  building 
and  they  sell  prepared  ducks.  It’s  a 
friendly  place;  if  you’re  unnerved  by 
merchants  barking  at  you  in  Chinatown 
in  San  Francisco,  you  could  come  up  to 
Portland  to  learn  your  way  around  the 
shelves. 

The  funny  thing  is  that  fish  is  expen- 
sive up  here.  Maybe  it’s  just  the  season 
but  I haven’t  seen  salmon  under  $1.50  a 
pound,  and  neither  the  ocean  or  lake 
fish  has  been  anything  to  talk  about. 

So  now  you  know  you  can  live  in  Port- 
land. There  are  communes  germinating 
and  it’s  easy  to  find  a house  in  the  coun- 
try. Even  in  the  city  there’s  a sense 
that  the  outdoors  is  with  you.  In  the 
streets  the  earth  seems  to  be  showing 
through  the  pavement  and  on  the  people 
the  skin  seems  to  be  showing  through  the 
makeup. 


CODY’S  ! 

BOOKSTORE  i 

JJ 

Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks  £ 


JHetir  tie  Ups 

on  Sutter  between  Jones  & Taylor  - OR  3 7779  - parking  attendant. 
Enjoy  our  special  $5  pre-theatre  & after  theatre  dinner.  Put  on  your 
best  fineries  - whatever  they  are  - be  colourful  - we  love  it. 


Wetftattvaitf 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  EXPRESS  TIMES 


Theater  as  Brick 


Not  Theater  as  Banana 


joan  holden  and  r.g.  da  vis 

1968  Is  the  year  of  the  heroic  guerrilla 
theatre.  Bread  and  Puppet  conquered 
Europe,  Mime  Troupe  and  Teatro  won 
Obies,  Pageant  Players  had  their  big-  " 
gest  season  in  New  York;  a hundred 
street  theatres  were  born  and  fifty 
survived  the  summer.  There  is  now  a 
Radical  Theatre  Repertory  (agency)  and 
the  First  Festival  of  Radical  Theatre 
was  held  Sept.  25-29  at  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

Among  the  regulars,  meanwhile  (the 
“serious"  ones--we  failed  to  notice  whe- 
ther ACT  died  or  not),  the  boards  are 
very  creaky.  Lincoln  Centre  Is  sinking 
so  fast  that  Herbert  Blau  has  left  to 
direct  the  Walt  Disney  Memorial  Thea- 
tre; Stanford’s  repertory  theatre  is  fall- 
ing apart;  NYU’s  and  Yale’s  theatres 
have  grown  constipated  swallowing  too 
many  bad  reviews.  The  means  of  exist- 
ence are  still  all  on  one  side,  but  the 
reason  to  exist  is  on  the  other. 

Avant-garde  theatre  gives  its  audi- 
ence EXPERIENCES.  The  sought  res- 
ponse is  “Oh!  It  was  so  powerful!"  (or 
in  the  case  of  the  neo- avant-garde  New 
Theatre,  “Wowl  It  blew  my  mind!"  ) The 
exclamation  completes  the  act  of  con- 
sumption; the  only  left-over  is  the  occa- 
sional remembered  thrill,  and  for  the 
artists,  yellowing  reviews.  Radical- re- 
volutionary guerrilla  theatre  also  seeks 
to  blow  minds,  but  understands  the  exper- 
ience as  a means;  the  end  is:  leave  some- 
thing the  audience  can  build  with,  or 
throw. 

Last  fall  the  Mime  Troupe  toured  a- 
cross  country  hitting  universities  a jump 
ahead  of  Dow  recruiters  with  L'AMANT 
MILITAIRE,  which  said  Hell  No,  We 
Won’t  Go;  pacifism  is  absurd,  act  now. 
The  Gorilla  Band  was  born  at  Madison 
when  our  drums  and  bugle  accompanied 
the  anti-Dow  marchers  to  the  Interview 


building.  The  left  column  was  to  sit  in, 
the  right  column  to  form  a peaceful  pic- 
ket line  outside;  we  played  music,  both 
lines  marched  in.  We  found  we  have  the 
right  bricks  for  college  students:  images, 
slogans,  energy  that  will  move  them  from 
perception  to  action.  We  came  home  with 
this  discovery  and  counted  colleges  we’d 
Francisco. 

This  year  we  have  two  plays:  one  to 
make  the  big  tour,  with  the  difference  that 
we  will  stay  longer  than  last  year  (two  or 
three  shows  at  a school  Instead  of  one), 
find  out  more,  and  focus  where  we  can  on 
local  Issues  instead  of  shaking  hands  with 
the  standing  ovation  and  leaving;  the  other 
to  get  us  Into  the  local  colleges,  where  we 
can  send  a commissar  (we  have  one  full- 
time) to  learn  specifically  what's  happen- 
ing and  work  on  it. 

RUZZANTE  says  the  system  can  be 
destroyed,  and  starts  with  the  university; 
PATELIN  says  individualism  makes  our 
world  hell.  The  plays  are  escorted  by  the 
band,  and  puppet  shows  (the  Gutter  Pup- 
pets) about  the  draft,  organizing,  student 
power;  not  only  student  power,  but  why 
and  what  for.  Last  summer  solstice,  1000 
people  followed  the  band  up  Haight  Street 
and  the  band  wasn't  going  anywhere.  No 
good  throwing  the  brick  unless  you  have 
something  to  build  from  the  pieces. 

We  have  been  called  a “theatre  of  re- 
inforcement," rather  sadly,  by  a re- 
viewer who  liked  us  and  seemed  sorry 
that  “theatre  could  not  do  more";  the  ti- 
tle does  not  shame  us,  the  movement 
needs  reinforcement,  and  what  is  a 
guerrilla  theatre  but  the  theatre  of  the 
guerrillas?  But  we  can  do  more  and  all 
revolutionary  artists  can  do  more:  draw 
your  plans  and  make  your  bricks  and  when 
you  have  made  them,  give  them  to  the 
people.  Teach,  direct  toward  change,  be 
an  example  of  change. 
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continued  from  page  3 
did  decide  to  go,  he  was  sure  It  would  be 
his  last  act  of  compliance  with  the  Army. 
Hand- scrawled  notes  found  stuffed  under 
his  mattress  and  later  smuggled  out  read 
In  part,  ‘Very  Well  Since  They  Want  Me 
I’LL  DO  IT...  I’ve  Got  But  One  Click 
And  It’s  Over,"  and,  "Well  If  Your  Not 
Going  To  Give  Me  Love  At  Least  Do  Me 
The  Favor  Of  Complete  Elimination. . ." 

On  the  way  to  Letterman  and  at  the 
hospital  he  repeatedly  asked  the  guard 
leading  questions  about  whether  prison- 
ers were  shot.  Finally,  In  response  to  a 
direct  question,  the  guard  replied,  “You’d 
have  to  run  to  find  out."  ‘All  right,' 
said  Bunch,  “but  be  sure  you  hit  me  In 
the  head."  Halllnan  said  coroner’s  re- 
ports assured  that  the  whole  back  of  his 
head  had  been  blown  off. 

Over  half  a dozen  of  the  twenty-seven 
prisoners  Involved  In  the  protest  have 
specifically  requested  press  conferences 
under  the  statute  Obluda  found.  In  their 
petition,  the  men  emphasized  that  every- 
one In  the  stockade  knew  Bunch  was 
crazy  and  only  a sadistic  guard  would 
have  shot  him,  especially  after  all  the 
obvious  questions  he’d  asked  that  morn- 
ing. Army  veterans  say  It’s  unofficial 
Army- wide  policy  to  give  a guard  who 
kills  a prisoner  a carton  of  cigarettes 
and  a choice  of  where  he’d  like  to  be 
transferred.  He  has  to  pay  for  the  car- 
tridge. 

Obluda  and  the  seven  other  WRL  mem- 
bers were  arrested  when  they  refused  to 
compromise  with  MPs  and  send  a small 
token  delegation  via  an  Army  car  to  the 
Commandant  with  the  group's  petition. 
Remaining  demonstrators  backed  off  the 
reservation  shouting  at  MPs  and  thumb- 
ing their  noses  at  a bulb-nosed,  fat  old 
man  In  civilian  clothes  who  warned  he'd 
help  arrest  the  whole  passel  of  them. 

Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 

845-3941 
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continued  from  page  1 

In  Chicago’s  North  Side  white  working 
class  ghetto,  however,  large-scale  dis- 
turbances were  reported.  Thousands  of 
factory  workers  and  off-duty  policemen 
dragged  their  screaming  wives  to  the 
edge  of  the  city’s  black  West  Side,  chant- 
ing: ‘Fuck  everything.  Let's  trade." 
Equal  numbers  of  unemployed  blacks 
beat  and  kicked  their  protesting  black  and 
brown  girlfriends  and  dragged  them  to 
5£th  Street,  where  both  sides  confronted 
each  other  and  unceremoniously  traded 
women.  Not  for  the  last  time,  they  vowed. 

For  her  part,  Mrs.  Onassls  seemed 
distant  from  the  strange  happenings.  At 
the  John  F Kennedy  International  Air- 
port In  New  York  she  gracefully  des- 
cended the  ramp  from  her  private  jet, 
accompanied  by  her  two  children,  John 
John  and  Caroline,  and  walked  across 
the  field  toward  the  central  radar  tower. 
She  stopped  at  the  base  of  the  tower, 
where  network  television  microphones 
were  thrust  into  her  face.  She  smiled 
politely,  paused  a moment  for  the  crowd 
to  become  quiet,  and  spoke  slowly,  her 
voice  full  of  pride  and  courage: 

“Jack  . . . Jack . . . Jack  ...  the  flame 
isn’t  out,  Jack  . . . He  never  laid  a hand 
on  me." 
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CINEMA  I 

iThru  Wed  Oct  23 
Humphrey  Bogart  in  THE  ENFORCER 
(6:30,  9:55)  & ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 
(7:55,  11:20) 

Thurs  thru  Sun,  Oct  24-27 
Marx  Bros.  In  A NIGHT  AT  THE 
OPERA  (6:30,  9:00,  11:30),  Chaplin 
In  THE  IDLE  CLASS;  Laurel  & Hardy 
in  LEAVE  ’EM  LAUGHING,  W C 
Fields  In  THE  GREAT  McGONIGLE 
shorts  at  8 & 10:30) 

Men  thru  Wed,  Oct  28-30; 

Hitchcock’s  THE  39  STEPS  (6:30, 

9:30)  & NOTORIOUS  (7:50,  9:50)  * 
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CINEMA  II 
Tue  thru  Thurs,  Oct  22-24- 
P3U1  Leni’s  THE  CAT  & THE  pam, 
(6:30,  8:40)  & FALL  OF  THP  i,  AltY 
USHER  (7:45,  10:05)  H°USE  OF 

Fri  thru  Sun,  Oct  25-27- 
Robert  Wise’s  THE  DAY  THF  r.  , , 
STOOD  STILL  (6:30,  10 -50)  f w R™ 
THE  HAUNTING  (8:00,  ll?20)  5 

Mon  Oct  20: 

CINERE VOLUTION  #5 

Tue  thru  Thurs,  Oct  29-31- 
Fritz  Lang’s  METROPOLIS  ffi-ar,  n 
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frank  bardacke 

We  all  have  our  pet  fantasies  of  re- 
bellion. An  old  friend  of  mine  dreamt 
of  breaking  up  a HUAC  session  with  a 
simple  quip:  “Young  man,  you  are  In 
contempt  of  Congress."  - “Sir,  I have 
never  hidden  my  contempt  for  Congress." 
Now  we  tend  to  see  ourselves  on  the 
barricades:  a perfect  mixture  of  physi- 
cal courage,  political  acumen,  and  deep 
philosophical  cynicism.  A few  people  just 
want  to  leave  town. 

1 stole  my  favorite  revolutionary 
revery  from  the  movies.  At  the  end  of 
“Loneliness  of  a Long  Distance  Runner" 
Tom  Courtenay,  an  English  working  class 
youth  trapped  in  a borstal,  is  presented 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  out.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  win  the  long  distance  run 
against  a visiting  public  school.  Courten- 
ay Is  leading  the  race,  but  stops  ten 
yards  before  the  finish  line  and  lets  his 
opponent  win.  It  Is  a great  moment  that 
gives  perfect  expression  to  Courtenay's 
hatred  for  the  Warden  and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  desert  his  friends  who  would 
stay  behind  In  jail  after  Courtenay  “won" 
bis  freedom. 

A beautiful  fantasy  — and  for  a few 
seconds  last  week  I thought  it  might  come 
true.  God  knows  we  were  set  up  for  it. 
But  once  again  real  life  fell  short  of  the 
movies.  The  Olympics  were  a flop. 

At  least  they  were  a flop  on  television. 
T V managed  to  thoroughly  Americanize 
the  Olympics.  ABC  presented  the  games 
in  tight  little  anal  packages  jammed  with 
unexplained  but  furious  action.  Every- 
thing happened  very  fast;  nothing  ever 
reached  a conclusion. 

Gadgetry  was  responsible.  The  ABC 
executives  were  hypnotized  by  Telstar 
‘ r Early  Bird  or  whatever  the  hell  it  is 
that  transmits  “live"  television  pictures 
half  way  around  the  world.  In  order  to 
show  live  action  they  broke  the  coverage 
Into  several  short  little  programs  in- 
stead of  presenting  a coherent  single  pro- 
ram  at  the  end  of  the  day.  On  every  pos- 
sible occasion  the  announcer  would  say 
“This  is  coming  LIVE  from  Mexico  City" 
even  when  RECORDED  EARLIER  TODAY 
was  being  flashed  on  the  screen.  OnFri- 
■iay  night  LIVE  FROM  MEXICO  CITY  and 
RECORDED  EARLIER  TODAY  were 
flashed  on  the  screen  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  a bit  disconcerting  to  those  of  us 
who  were  high. 

The  drama  of  the  Olympics  could  not 
penetrate  this  electronic  mish-mash. 
The  real  Olympic  story  Is  the  display 
f differing  national  and  cultural  styles. 
The  Olympics  should  be  a collection  of 
weird  people  who  bring  strange  rituals 
and  attitudes  to  a series  of  standard 
events.  A great  Olympic  Games  would 
teach  us  how  different  we  are  and  how 
beautiful  are  those  differences.  But  just 


as  the  Puritans  viewed  the  Indian  only 
as  an  unformed  Puritan,  the  ABC  sports- 
casters  Insisted  on  seeing  every  athlete 
as  an  unformed  white  American. 

Only  once  did  a commentator  recognize 
any  cultural  differences  between  the 
athletes.  An  Iranian  weight  lifter  was 
trying  for  a silver  medal.  Before  he  went 
up  to  the  weight  he  threw  his  head  back, 
his  arms  out,  and  angrily  stared  at  the 
sky.  Then  he  slam  med  Ills  hands  together, 
gave  a short  yell,  and  walked  up  to  the 
weight.  “He  is  praying  to  hisGod Allah," 
the  announcer  droned.  On  the  first  at- 
tempt the  Iranian  failed,  threw  the  weight 
down,  rolled  his  eyes,  shook  his  fists  In 
anger,  and  ran  away  in  disgust.  On  his 
next  attempt  he  prolonged  the  “prayer" 
and  his  look  to  the  sky  was  absolutely 
vicious.  I imagined  he  was  saying  the 
Persian  equivalent  of  “Don't  you  let  me 
down,  you  motherfucker."  He  slammed 
his  hands  together,  walked  up  to  the 
weight,  and  made  a perfect  lift  for  the 
sUver  medal.  He  threw  the  weight  down, 
danced  around  with  his  hands  clasped 
over  his  head,  and  exited  blowing  kisses. 
'•Now  let's  return  to  Jim  McKay,"  was  all 
the  embarrassed  TV  man  could  say. 

Only  the  black  athletes  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  Olympic  Games.  Their 
proposed  boycott  was  a way  of  empha- 
sizing the  cultural  differences  between 
black  and  white  Americans.  We  may  run 
in  the  same  uniforms,  the  black  athletes 
were  saying,  but  we  are  not  like  those 
other  men.  We  are  a nation  unto  our- 
selves. 

And  that  was  apparent  every  time  the 
black  athletes  competed.  Tommie  Smith 
talked  to  the  runner  beside  him  during 
the  last  third  of  the  200  meter  semi- 
finals. Few  white  athletes  could  even 
conceive  of  doing  that. 

But  Wyomia  Tyus  (an  ordinary  Ameri- 
can name,  eh?),  the  veteran  sprinter, 
set  the  style.  Before  starting  the  200 
meter  finals  she  warmed  up  rhythmically 
swaying  her  body  and  keeping  time  by 
snapping  her  fingers.  "Is  that  some  kind 
of  modern  dance?"  Jim  McKay  asked 
Hayes  Jones,  his  fellow  sportscaster  who 
is  a retired  black  hurdler.  “No... 
actually  that's  some  other  klnda  dance," 
Hayes  murmured. 

So  when  Tommie  Smith  and  John 
Carlos  put  their  heads  down  and  gave 
the  black  power  salute  during  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  it  seemed  courageous 
and  groovy,  but  unnecessary.  It  was 
simply  the  formal  declaration  that  Smith 
and  Carlos  and  their  fellow  black  athletes 
were  not  representing  the  same  country 
as  the  white  Americans.  Everyone  with 
his  eyes  open  knew  that. 

It  was  doomed  to  be  a minor  Incident. 
The  sportswrlters  laughed  it  off  In  the 
newspapers  the  next  day,  and  the  US 
Olympic  Committee  said  that  Smith  and 
Carlos  were  wrong  and  they  better  not  do 
it  again.  After  all  the  talk  of  boycott,  (he 
actual  demonstration  seemed  insignifi- 
cant. 

But  these  are  bad  times  for  the  power- 
ful and  they  inevitably  interpret  even  the 
slightest  rebellion  as  a general  assault 
on  their  authority.  The  USOC  let  their 
first  decision  stand  for  twelve  hours,  then 
changed  their  minds  and  kicked  Smith  and 
Carlos  off  the  team. 

Now  a fight  was  in  order.  A lot  of  boy- 
cott talk.  Some  black  athletes  swore  they 
would  go  home  with  Smith  and  Carlos. 
A few  white  athletes  said  they  would  go 
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home  too.  Lee  Evans,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  the  black  boycott, 
was  the  center  of  attention.  Evans  had 
not  yet  run,  and  he  was  considered  a 
sure  bet  to  win  a Gold  Medal  in  the  400 
meters.  First  he  said  he  would  not  run. 
Then  he  said  he  would...  but  he  would 
do  something  else  too. 

The  night  of  the  400  meters  was  the 
big  night  of  the  Olympics.  Half  a dozen 
of  us  were  gathered  around  the  TV  to 
.see  what  Evans  would  do.  The  USOC 
had  warned  him  against  any  “demon- 
strations." We  all  thought  he  would  Imi- 
tate Smith  and  Carlos  and  force  the  USOC 
to  kick  him  off  the  team,  too. 

Evans  led  three  black  Americans  to 
a sweep  of  the  race.  It  wasn't  until  the 
middle  of  the  race  that  I realized  I was 
hoping  for  Evans  to  become  a Tom  Court- 
enay. But  they  all  ran  right  through  the 
finish  line  and  casually  gave  each  other 
slap  handshakes.  Evans  told  ABC  sports- 
caster  Howard  Cossell  that  there  would 
be  some  demonstration  on  the  victory 
stand. 

Cossell  gave  It  plenty  of  drama  and 
then  cut  for  the  commercial. 

We  were  Jumping  all  over  the  living 
room,  dying  to  know  what  was  going  to 
happen. 


Right  after  the  commercial  the  cam- 
era went  to  the  victory  stand.  Evans, 
James,  and  Freeman  were  on  the  stand 
in  Black  Panther  berets,  big  smiles,  and 
raised  fists.  Beautiful.  But  then  the 
National  Anthem  started  and  the  three 
black  men  took  off  their  berets  and  stood 
at  attention.  It  was  worse  than  if  they 
had  done  nothing.  The  message  was  clear: 
we  play  around  a bit,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  we  will  do 
our  duty. 

Back  in  Berkeley  we  were  crushed. 
Perhaps  they  didn't  know  how  it  would 
look . . . well,  they  are  just  kids . . . yeah, 
but  dumb  kids, . . shit,  think  of  the  pres- 
sure ...  to  hell  with  the  pressure,  they 
blew  it ... . 

The  Olympics  were  over  for  us.  But 
I flipped  them  on  again  Sunday  after  the 
football  games.  Just  in  time  to  catch 
Evans  anchoring  the  winning  1600  meter 
relay  team.  He  had  a huge  lead  and  he 
was  going  for  a world  record.  The  man 
in  second  place  was  at  least  fifteen 
seconds  behind  him.  Evans  already  had 
one  Gold  Medal,  he  didn't  really  need 
this  other  one. 

Oh  Lee  baby,  please  stop  now . . . stop 
and  let  him  catch  you 

A miserable  Olympics. 
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Julian  Theatre  - 953  DeHaro  - 285-5768 
4 wks.  only 

YONDER  STANDS  YOUR  ORPHAN  WITH  HIS  GUN 
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“The  best  interpretation  of  Hamlet  since 
Barrymore  - 1922."  —British  Play 
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HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  "MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN". 
An  "ACCREDITED”  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to: 

Christian  Home  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 

746  Orange  Grove  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 


LET  US  ALL  BE 
NAMECALLERS 


It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  radical  movement  know  exactly  who 
our  oppressors  are.  That  means,  among  other  things,  calling  names— 
especially  the  names  of  those  key  money-powers  and  their  servants 
who  attempt  to  remain  invisible  behind  the  screen  of  their  power 
apparatus.  One  such  figure,  brought  recently  to  the  attention  of  the 
Guardian,  is  the  man  above:  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  for  the  Defense  Department.  His  job?  To 
hand  out  more  than  S60  million  per  year  for  scientific  research  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  imperialism.  One  of  his  interests,  indeed,  is  the 
"motivations"  of  the  Columbia  rebels.  In  a future  issue  of  the 
Guardian  therefore,  you  will  learn  more  about  him,  including  his  address. 


Among  other  of  our  recent  and  regular  features  Oa  two-paue  diagram 
of  the  power  structure  that  dominates  Columbia  University  Oa  detailed 
breakdown  of  U.S.  military  arms  manufacturers  O regular- dispatchirs 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  Paris  by  Wilfred  Burchett  □ former  SNCC- 
member  Julius  Lester's  popular  column  O new  lei'  analysis  by  Carl 
Davidson  D book,  film  and  record  reviews  o n jch  more  in  20 
to  24  pages  tabloid 
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INDIANS 

continued  from  page  7 
lor  themselves  by  catering  tothewhltes. 
Uncle  Tomahawks,  they  are  called.  A 
lew  others,  who  lelt  and  then  returned 
to  the  Reservation,  have  tried  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  ol  the  tribe.  George 
Francis,  who  lelt  lor  lorty  years  to  work 
lor  Ford  In  Detroit,  Is  one  ol  these  men. 
He  went  on  the  Poor  People's  March 
this  year.  But  It's  getting  too  cold  lor 
a seventy-three  year  old  man,  and  he  Is 
heading  south,  discouraged. 

In  spite  ol  the  work  ol  George  Francis 
and  others,  the  Indians  have  seen  too 
many  disappointments  to  expect  very 
much  to  change.  In  an  Incident  last 
spring,  some  Indians  scullled  with  po- 
lice In  Eastport.  Later  that  night  state 
police  went  onto  the  Reservation,  pulled 
the  Indians  Irom  their  homes  and  beat 
them.  There’s  not  much  room  lor  optim- 
ism. 

\^hen  I first  visited  Eastport  my  ex- 
perience In  that  barren  area  was  shaped 
by  my  encounters  with  two  men,  one 
Indian  and  the  other  white.  A year  later 
It  was  those  two  men  who  drew  me  back. 
But  In  the  time  elapsed  both  men  had 
been  brought  down,  and  the  course  of 
their  lives  and  their  relationship  speak 
beyond  them  about  that  town,  about  the 
relations  of  Indian  and  white,  and  ol  the 
direction  in  which  Maine  moves  so 
quickly. 

In  another  age  Danny  Bassett  would 
have  been  chief  ol  the  Passamaquoddy. 
He  Is  a quiet  man  of  sheer  force  and 
agility,  and  he  has  spent  much  ol  his 
life  In  Eastport  demonstrating  his 
strength  and  his  refusal  to  eat  crow.  The 
stories  of  his  llghtlngprowess  are  legion. 
He  Is  tall  and  thin,  handsome  In  a dark, 
almost  Italian  way.  He  speaks  softly  with 
the  flat  vowels  ol  the  Mainer,  but  almost 
sings  his  words,  an  Influence  of  the 
lyricism  ol  the  Indian  tongue.  Were  his 
thick  black  hair  slightly  longer  he  could 
pose  for  a Catlln  picture  ol  the  Noble 
Savage. 

Danny  Is  a proud  man,  confident  not 
only  In  his  physical  strength  but  In  his 
mind.  He  loves  to  outfox  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  educated.  When  I first 
met  him  It  was  his  direct  pride  that  set 
him  aside  from  the  other  Indians.  He  was 
proud  of  having  made  his  way  In  the 
world,  proud  of  his  strength,  and  proud 
of  his  wife  and  children,  confident  In  his 
mind  and  his  Judgment,  trusting  that  he 
could  handle  anything  further  that  the 
world  might  offer. 

His  wife  Annabelle,  now  putting  on 
weight  like  most  of  the  Indian  women, 
was  at  that  time  small  and  thin  with  a 
pretty  (ace  and  white  skin,  her  black 
hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders.  With 
her  sharp  features  and  delicate  bones 
she  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  wo- 
man on  the  Reservation.  A good  woman 
for  Danny  Bassett. 

I met  the  Bassetts  at  the  home  of  Don 
Coatesworth  Gellers,  a young  lawyer 
from  New  York  who  had  moved  up  to 
Maine,  and,  for  some  reason,  to  the 
desolation  of  Eastport.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  taking  Indian  cases,  and  had 
launched  a suit  against  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  give  the  tribe  150  million 
dollars. 

Gellers,  with  a soft  G,  Is  a slightly 
pudgy  man,  a diminutive  Peter  Lorre 
type,  with  slightly  protruding  eyes,  evi- 
dent even  behind  thick  round  goldrimmed 
glasses.  He  gives  off  a general  Impres- 
sion of  physical  weakness;  he  seems  a 
very  pale,  slightly  fleshy  figure,  his  short 
arms  culminating  In  small,  white,  deli- 
cate hands  which  confirm  the  air  of 
fln-de-slecle  decadence. 

He  speaks  quietly,  choosing  his  words 
carefully,  Investing  even  the  most  trivial 
conversation  with  the  care  some  men 
reserve  only  for  matters  of  occasional 
great  Import.  He  has  a direct  gaze  which 
Is  characterized  not  so  much  by  frank- 
ness as  by  a desire  todeclpher  and  inter- 
cept the  thoughts  of  others  as  he  talks 
to  them.  Not  comfortable  with  himself, 
hiding  some  skeleton  In  his  psychic 
closet,  he  wants  to  know  exactly  what 
others  have  said  of  him.  Often  he  falls 
into  the  persona  of  the  old  Mainer,  sur- 
veying those  to  whom  he  speaks  from  the 
shelter  of  the  twang,  the  postured  inno- 
cence, and  the  grudging  outpour  of  words. 

He  lives  in  a huge  old  colonial  house, 
only  part  of  which  he  can  afford  to  heat. 
One  wing  serves  as  law  library  and  office! 
The  office  and  Its  accoutrements  are 
surprisingly  official,  most  respectable. 
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The  many  books,  machines,  and  flies 
show  that  he  Is  indeed  an  attorney.  But 
in  my  stay  in  Eastport  that  first  time, 
as  much  or  more  of  his  personal  life 
was  revealed  In  his  legal  affairs.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  Indians  I learned  more 
about  their  personal  lives  than  of  their 
legal  or  economic  conditions.  And  having 
gone  to  Eastport  to  find  the  righteous 
young  lawyer  working  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  Indian,  I found,  to  my  dismay,  that 
he  had  become  so  much  a part  of  life  in 
Eastport  that  he  might  undermine  his 
legal  efforts  for  the  Indians  by  the  quality 
of  his  personal  life. 

Specifically,  Don  was  getting  into 
drugs.  Not  simply,  however,  for  his  own 
use.  He  was  proselytizing.  He  had  a 
vision  of  turning  on  the  Indians,  of  open- 
ing their  minds,  of  bringing  them  back 
to  contact  with  the  Great  Spirit.  And  he 
judged  present  or  potential  white  friends 
by  whether  they  used  marijuana  or  not. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  dream,  It 
took  on,  in  the  form  he  pursued  It,  the 
attributes  of  suicide  in  a town  that  small, 
that  conservative,  that  remote.  Even 
then,  when  I first  arrived,  there  were 
rumors  that  he  was  using  drugs.  The 
town  gossips  were  having  a field  day. 
It  was  doing  his  practice  no  good.  And 
to  some  observers  his  Introduction  of 
drugs  to  Indian  minds  looked,  In  this 
context,  like  the  only  form  of  rape  the 
Indians  had  not  yet  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  white  man. 

By  the  time  I left  Eastport,  that  first 
visit,  I had  spent  some  pleasant  days, 
reading  clippings  about  all  the  cases  Don 
was  handling  for  the  Indians,  and  passing 
time  with  Danny  and  his  wife.  Danny  took 
evident  pleasure  In  telling  me  stories  of 
his  life,  of  potato  and  berry  harvests,  of 
how  to  harvest  with  a special  trick  he 
figured  out,  of  his  fights,  and  of  the  lan- 
guage and  myths  of  the  Passamaquoddy. 
Seconded  by  the  admiration  of  his  wife, 
confident  In  his  achievements,  he  was  an 
open  man,  without  subtlety,  simply  frank 
in  his  pride  and  his  curiosity.  He  could 
do  pushups  from  a hand  stand.  What 
further  strength  would  life  demand? 

Just  as  I left  Eastport,  Don  took  me 
aside  and  told  me  that  he  had  had  an 
affair  with  Annabelle,  that  he  loved  her, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  take  her  and  the 
children  to  live  with  him.  This  news 
destroyed  much  of  what  I had  seen.  Now 
I realized  that  Annabelle  had  tasted  the 
white  middle  class  turned-on  world  and 
wanted  It.  Her  mien  was  one  of  Innocence 
and  sweetness,  but  she  wanted  to  make 
that  leap.  Seeing  the  affair  In  terms  of 
Love,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  talked  to, 
to  be  slightly  disdainful  of  her  husband, 
to  take  girlish  pride  In  her  looks  and 
follow  the  opportunity.  She  was  flattered. 

At  Christmas  I saw  Danny  and  his  wife 
In  Boston.  It  was  now  evident  that  he  knew 
of  his  wife’s  relations  with  Don.  She  had 
told  him  she  wanted  to  leave.  Trying  to 
talk  her  out  of  it,  trying  to  talk  Don  out 
of  it,  he  did  poorly.  He  had  no  capacity 
to  allow  for  an  unfaithful  wife,  or,  as  it 
had  happened,  for  a friend  who  would 
take  her  from  him. 

It  took  me  a long  time  to  return  to 
Eastport.  The  rumors  which  floated 
across  the  country  out  of  the  winter  night 
bore  only  bad  tidings,  but  I finally  made 
it  back. 

I stopped  first  to  see  Danny.  Annabelle 
was  with  him,  after  having  spent  several 
months  with  Don.  The  return,  she  said, 
came  after  a bad  acid  trip.  As  she  listened 
to  us  talk,  as  she  heard  her  husband’s 
anger,  she  smiled  and  seemed  very 
young.  She  seemed  to  bear  no  guilt,  only 
a slight  embarrassment,  nor  did  she  ap- 
pear to  feel  compelled  to  take  sides  in 
the  struggle  which  still  went  on. 

Danny  stood  at  the  stove,  making  Indian 
bread,  listening  to  a Buffy  St.  Marie  song, 
wearing  a cheap  silver  ring  engraved  with 
the  face  of  an  Indian  In  a war  bonnet.  In 
January,  he  told  me,  he  had  called  Don  to 
beg  him  not  to  continue  to  see  Annabelle, 
He  told  him  that  she  was  just’fatuated," 
that  in  view  of  the  work  both  of  them 
hoped  to  do  for  the  Indians,  in  view  of 
their  friendship,  it  was  not  worth  the 
price.  He  told  Don,  Danny  said,  that  It 
could  not  be  that  way. 

When  Don  said  he  would  keep  her,  that 
he  loved  her,  Danny  warned  Don  not  to 
underestimate  him.  He  vowed  revenge. 
He  lay  awake,  he  told  me,  night  after 
night,  taking  care  of  his  children  after 
a long  day  of  manual  labor,  planning  his 
course.  Finally,  he  went  to  the  DA  and 
steadily  orchestrated  Don’s  downfall.  He 
set  up  a dope  bust,  carefully  beginning 
In  a rapprochement  with  Don,  Introducing 
a nark  as  a friend  on  the  run.  He  told 
Don  that  he  would  leave  town  if  he  got 
some  dope,  and  then  signaled  to  the  nark 
who  busted  Don  for  possession. 

continued  on  page  15 
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He  had  told  Don,  he  said,  not  to  under- 
estimate him.  And  Don  In  fact  dis- 
I regarded  the  warning  Annabelle  gave 
Danny  had  been  a good  actor.  He 
Lid  me  further  that  If  this  did  not  work, 
I would  be  more.  When  I pressed 
Ihim  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  more 
To  say. » was  clear  to  both  of  us,  however, 
I if  Danny  wanted  to  kill  or  malm  Don, 
lhe  would  have  no  trouble.  In  fact,  before 
IL  controlled  his  rage,  using  his  mind, 
lhe  had  slashed  the  seats  in  Don’s  car 
I nd  put  sugar  In  the  tank.  He  denied 
jdoing  this,  but  smiled  as  he  said  he  knew 
I who  did. 

Danny  also  told  me  that  he  had  been 
l threatened,  lilnting  that  it  was  Gellers 
Lho  had  put  someone  up  to  it.  But  he  was 
I not  convincing.  I then  asked  him  If  there 
I bad  been  any  other  motive  in  what  he 
bad  done.  He  knew  what  I meant.  At  the 
[time  he  set  Don  up  he  had  an  assault 
f charge  against  him  for  beating  a cop. 
Low  he  was  free  of  the  charges. 

He  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
I subject,  and  we  began  to  talk  of  other 
I things.  He  was  watching  what  he  said. 
I Not  "yet  having  finished  his  task,  the 
(punishment  of  Don  Gellers,  he  would 
|noi  relax  his  vigilance  until  it  was  done. 

From  Danny’s  house  I went  to  see 
Icon.  He  now  had  a legal  assistant,  a 
(Navajo  law  student  who  was  into  peyote. 
|l  asked  Don  about  the  bust,  and  he  said 
(that  Danny  had  planted  the  marijuana, 
I thii  he  had  done  it  to  get  off  his  bust, 
(and  tint  there  were  several  legal  grounds 
(on  which  the  case  might  be  dismissed. 
(Throughout  our  conversation  he  was  even 
(warier  than  a year  before. 

Though  we  did  not  speak  of  It,  Anna- 
bel!" was  conspicuous  in  her  absence. 
| Whatever  she  meant  to  Don  Gellers,  she 
[is  no  longer  In  that  house.  Now  he  lives 
] the  •=-  still  working  on  the  big  land  case, 
| fighting  to  beat  the  rap  and  keep  himself 
being  disbarred.  He  knows  he  has 


more  than  ever  Into  the  dope  rap.  And 
though  they  are  without  doubt  exagger- 
ated, the  stories  circulating  Eastport 
about  turning  on  young  Eastport  girls  and 
Indian  women  are  of  some  substance,  and 
none  of  this  is  calculated  to  increase  his 
chances  for  survival  In  Eastport. 

Never  popular  with  conservatives  in 
the  state  for  his  interest  In  the  Passa- 
maquoddy,  his  bust  has  tested  the  friend- 
ships of  his  liberal  friends  and  given 
critics  all  they  could  have  hoped  for.  The 
local  press  has  done  Its  best  to  finish 
him  off.  His  practice  is  dying. 

As  I left  his  house  three  Indians  came 
up.  One  was  a cripple,  muttering  wildly, 
another  had  a badly  scarred  face,  and 
the  third  was  struggling,  drunkenly,  to 
drag  the  cripple  Into  Don’s  office.  What- 
ever help  he  might  give,  Don  was  In  no 
hurry  to  see  them.  He  had  seen  them 
before,  they  could  not  pay,  and  It  was  a 
down  way  to  start  a morning.  He  had 
troubles  of  his  own. 

With  my  arrival  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared and  the  sky  was  gray,  hovering 
low  over  the  tree  tops.  I walked  out  onto 
the  street  trying  to  shake  the  feeling  of 
decay  that  permeated  Don’s  house,  the 
Reservation,  and  the  whole  town.  I passed 
the  graveyard,  got  chased  by  some  dogs, 
and  wandered  by  homes  without  lawns, 
homes  built  for  a time  when  land  was 
cultivated  rather  than  for  ornament.  1 
listened  to  the  voices  in  the  wind  (It  was 
hard  here;  we  worked  to  stay  alive).  Dead 
leaves  covered  the  ground. 

Night  began  to  fall,  and  I went  into  the 
drugstore.  There  were  picture  postcards 
for  sale,  five  cents,  cheap.  One  bore  a 
photograph  of  the  Indians  in  the  full 
regalia  of  the  Plains  Indians.  Having 
no  inkling  of  their  own  garb,  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  make  like  movie  savages  every 
summer  for  the  tourists.  Last  summer, 
however,  Danny  put  a touch  of  reality  in 
the  charade.  He  went,  in  costume,  up  to 
a piece  of  Indian  land  which  Georgia 
Pacific  was  lumbering  without  permis- 
sion. He  threatened  to  bust  some  heads 
if  the  loggers  stayed.  They  left. 


In  the  drugstore  I also  bought  a comic, 
the  main  story  of  which  was  about  an 
Isolated  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
One  day  a ship  of  cool  young  kids  pulls 
In,  and  overnight  they  change  the  inno- 
cent ways  of  the  children  of  Puritan 
Island.  Having  learned  how  to  kiss,  the 
kids  are  never  again  the  same.  The  ship 
sails  away,  having  brought  Progress  to 
old  Maine. 

I walked  out  into  the  autumn  night.  It 
was  totally  still.  No  sound  Identified  the 
century.  I began  to  shiver.  Winter  was 
approaching,  the  air  full  of  menace,  and 
Eastport,  Indian  or  white,  bore  no  sign 
of  life.  Everyone  was  inside,  on  guard. 
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Change,  too,  was  in  the  air,  but  it  boded 
no  particular  good.  It  was  simply,  like 
Winter,  another  season  to  be  endured. 


U n the  late  nineteenth  century  an  an- 
thropologist asked  a Passamaquoddy  If, 
after  a hundred  years  of  Catholicism, 
Glooskap  lived  on.  Yes,  the  Indian  told 
him,  he  lives  in  a very  great,  a very  long 
wigwam.  He  is  making  arrows.  One  side 
of  the  lodge  is  full  of  arrows  now.  When 
It  is  all  quite  full,  he  will  come  forth  and 
make  war. 

The  student  asked  on  whom  he  would 
make  war.  He  will  make  war  on  all,  kill 
all,  the  Indian  replied.  There  will  be  no 
more  world,  world  all  gone.  Me  hear  how 
some  say  world  all  burn  up  some  day, 
water  all  boll,  all  fire.  Some  good  ones 
be  taken  up  in  good  heavens.  But  me 
dunno.  Me  just  hear  that.  Only  hear  so. 
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Three  page  interview  with  Ron  Cobb 
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8-1/2"  x 11"  — 72  Pages 
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problems,  spiritual,  human,  material, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Potrcro  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Hts,  2-5  pm,  mater- 
ials provided  or  bring  your  own,  285- 
5768,  621-0068 

POETRY  READING:  Open,  Blue  Unicorn, 
1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 


THURSDAY  OCT.  24 


WEDNESDAY  OCT.  23 


GODARD  FLICS:  *Le  PeUt  Soldal,* 
•Band  ol  Outsiders,*  Surf,lrv1ngat40th, 
MO  4-6300 

OTHELLO:  Laurence  Olivier,  St.  Fran- 
cis, Market  nr  6th,  Cpllseum,  Clement 
at  Oth,  2 A 8 pm,  student  rales 
FILM:  "The  Enforcer*  A "Across  the 
Pacific,*  Tclegroph  Hep  Cinema,  2633 
Telegraph,  Dkly,  848-8650 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal 
nonvorbal  encounter,  8 pm,  32.50,  861- 
0305  (SF),  B43-2405  (Dkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  CInssos  by  Shlvaram, 
0 pm,  $2,  students  31.50,  648-1489 
ISREALI  DANCE:  Class,  6 pm,  427 
So.  Van  Ness,  special  student  rates, 
431-6200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
membors,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
35,  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Cary  Klrschner, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia, 8 pm,  346-6040 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  75?,  7 pm,  921-9766 
COFFEE  4 TALK:  In  Bkly,  singles  over 
30,  31,  525-0457,  W4W  Guild 
SEANCE:  With  Ivan  St.  John,  director, 
Centor  for  Psychical  Research,  138 
Downoy,  9 pm,  661-2799 
CINEMA  MADELEINE:  “Anaemic  Cine- 
ma,* “An  Edison  Program,'  ‘Passion 
of  Joan  of  Arc,”  ’Films  of  George 
Mollos,*  ‘Carnival  In  Flanders,”  6 4 10 
pm,  Int'l  llouso  Aud.,  Bkly,  31.25,  642- 
2561,  642-3125 

FOLK  DANCE  CLASS:  Advanced  dances 
only,  Chongs  Int'l  Folk  Dance  Club, 
Madelynno  Green's  Studio,  1521  Stock- 
ton,  31  donation,  SU  1-2203 
KQED-TV;  "Black  Journal,*  Julian  Bond, 
Dick  Gregory,  Channel  9,  10  pm 
POETRY  READING:  Kollh  Abbot  4 Clif- 
ford Burko,  1/Thou  Coffeehouse,  1726A 
Haight,  8:30  pm,  50? 

TALK:  ESP  4 Telepathic  Communica- 
tion, Alan  Lnvoy,  6114  California,  9 pm, 
32.50,  SK  2-3583 


THURSDAY  OCT.  24 


ROCK  CONCERT:  Jefforson  Airplane, 
recording  llvo,  Ballet  Afro-HalU,  AB 
Skhy,  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
N css,  431-4106 

THREE  DAY  SYMPOSIUM:  *On  The  Life 
Stylo  of  the  Homosexual,’  to  re-orient 
attitudes,  spons  The  Council  on  Religion 
4 The  Homosexual,  Glide  Foundation, 
330  Ellis,  reg.  4-6  pm,  325,  til  Oct.  27, 
Tho  Rov.  Horbert  Allen,  771-6300 
FILM  PROGRAM:  Experimental  Film- 
maker Stan  Brakhage  In  person  with  new 
16mm  4 8mm  films,  Canyon  Cinema- 
theque, Intersection,  750  Union,  $1,  8:30 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
houso,  422  Mason  St.,  btw  Geary  4 
Post,  8;30  pm,  781-2311 
GODARD  FLICS:  *Lo  Petit  Soldat,* 
•Band  of  Outsiders,*  Surf,  Irving  at  46lh, 
MO  4-6300 

SF  FILM  FESTIVAL:  “Tho  Sergeant, - 
Masonic  Aud.,  Nob  Hill,  7 pm,  S3, 
Aud.  Box  Office,  noon  to  6 pm 
OTHELLO:  Laurence  Olivier,  St.  Fran- 
cis, Market  nr  6th,  and  Coliseum,  Cle- 
ment at  9th,  2 pm  4 8 pm,  student  rates 
FILM;  ‘A  Night  at  tho  Opera,*  ‘Theldle 
Class,*  with  Chaplin,  Lauren  A Hardy, 
In ‘Leave 'Em  Laughing,*  4 W.C  Fields 
In  ‘The  Great  McGonlgle,’  til  Sunday, 
Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph, 
848-8650 

SITAR:  Ron  Goldman,  Hallucinations, 
Inc.,  1630  Polk,  9 pm,  31,  654-5038 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  4 PAINTING:  All 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic,  ab- 
stract, 7-10  pm,  Pacific  Hts,  922-0843 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  Allquldpro- 
Jcctlons,  309  - 4th  Avo.,  ?2,  387-5630, 
8:30  pm 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
020  University,  Bkly,  50?,  8:30  pm 
654-0316 

CINEMA  MADELEINE:  “Rescued  From 
a Eagle's  Nest,"  -Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,*  4 ‘Triumph  of  the  Will,*  6:30 
4 10  pm,  155  Dwlnello  Hall,  UC  Bkly 
31.25,642-3125 

ART  SPIRIT:  Artlstsexamtne thelrcraft 
Leonard  Ulshop,  ’Problems  of  the  Con- 
temporary Writer,*  1 Lo  Conte  Hall 
UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  S3  . 642-1061 
POETRY  READING:  Brian  O'Hara  read- 
ing James  Joyce,  Dylan  Thomas,  4 his 
own,  slides  4 lights,  Newman,  2700 
Dwtght,  UC  Bkly,  8 pm,  50?,  731-1472 
OPEN  MIKE:  Rap,  come  early,  Freight 
4 Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  25?,  548-1761 
CALIGULA:  Performed  by  Interplayers 
74?  ' 


ROCK  4 ROLL:  Summcrfallwlntersprlng 
at  Hallucinations,  Inc.,  Polk  4 Clay,  9 
pro,  31,  654-5038 

ROCK  CONCERT:  Jefferson  Airplane, 
recording  live,  Ballet  Afro-Haltl,  AB 
Skhy,  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  431-4106 

MIXED  MEDIA  THEATRE:  "Yonder 
Stands  Y'our  Orphan  With  His  Gun,"  a 
contemporary  exploration  Into  * Hamlet," 
Julian  Theatre,  Potroro  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood House,  953  DoHaro,  8:30  pm,  52, 
students  31.25,  621-0008,  285-5768 
TWO  ONE  ACTS:  ’The  Last  Word,"  *Il's 
All  (Y)Ours,’  Nova  Theatre,  2041  Lar- 
kin, 8:30  pm,  52,  students  51.50 
CAR  4 BIKE  RALLY:  *Mldnlte  Maniac 
HI,*  4 classes,  spons  Olympic  Sports 
Car  Assn.,  Lake  Merritt,  Oakland,  5:30 
-9  pm,  33  entry,  638-4058 
THE  CRUCIBLE:  ACT,  Geary  Theatre, 
450  Geary,  8:30  pm,  30-3,  student  dis- 
count at  8:15,  771-3880,  673-6440 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason,  btw  Geary  4 Post, 
8:30  pm,  781-2311 

FOLK:  Joan  Baer,  UC  Hoarst  Greek 
Theatre  on  Gayley  Rd.,  Bkly,  8:30  pm, 
34.50-2.25,  SF  Dntn  Center  Box  Office, 
ASUC  Box  Offico,  Bancroft  4 Telegraph, 
Bkly,  642-3125 

SF  FILM  FESTIVAL:  ’Capricious  Sum- 
mer,’  Czech  film,  ’River  Run,"  US,  7 
pm,  Beatles'  'Yellow  Submarine,*  mid- 
night, Masonic  Aud.,  Nob  Hill,  33,  Ma- 
sonic Box  Offico,  noon  to  6 pm 
FILM:  Bogle  flics,  “Drive  By  Night,* 
•Marked  Woman,-  7:30,  9:00,  10:45,  11 
Wheeler,  UC  Bkly,  31.25 
FOLK  DANCE:  Chang's  Int'l  Folk  Dance 
Club,  603  Taraval,  L Muni  Bus  line  at 
16lh,  Balkan  Dance  Night,  Edith  Culbert, 

31,  332-1568 

FILM:  ’The  African  Queen,"  ’Night 
Watch,"  Wheeler  Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  8 pm, 
31.25 

ENCOUNTER  WORKSHOP:  1812  Fran- 
cisco, apt.  B,  Bkly,  8-11  pm,  52,  848- 
2740,  848-3898 

FILM:  "Duck  Soup,*  4 'Coconuts, * SF 
State  CoUege,  rm  HLL  135,  8 pm,  31 
donation 

PLAY:  ‘Dark  of  the  Moon,*  SF  State, 
8:30  pm,  52.50,  students  52 
SPINNING  4 WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
4 Hopl  techniques,  YWCA,  Oakland, 

10  am  -la. 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian  St.,  btw  15th4  16th 
off  Mission,  9 pm,  51.50,  refreshments 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkjy 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  4 liquid  projections  by 
GranclU,  Ham,  Pine,  Jowkes,  Marshall, 
Flelchor,  1572  California,  $2,  students 
31.50,  8:30  4 10:30  pm 
POTLUCK;  Ecology  Action,  5)01  Miles 
Avo.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  32 
FOLK  DANCING:  Int’l  instruction  4 
dancing,  B:30  pm,  427  S.  Van  Ness. 
431-6200 


JAZZ:  La  Val's  Canlina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
different,  music  A liquid  projections, 
1572  California,  8:30  410:30  pm,  32 
students  $1.50,  474-2425 
ENCOUNTER  theatre:  Brecht's  * Baal,* 
8:30  pm,  Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  Calif. 
4 Grant 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  ‘Rumplestllt- 
skln,’  11  am  to  3 pm,  Presentation 
Theatre,  2350  Turk 


SUNDAY  OCT.  27 


CHILD  ART:  from  Vietnam,  Inti  Child 
Art  Center,  GhlradeUI  Sq.,  Cocoa  Bldg, 
S3,  5-7,  776-7373 

SF  INTERNATIONAL  POP  FESTIVAL: 
Johnny  Rivers,  Iron  Butterfly,  Procol 
Harem,  etc.  Alameda  Cly  Fairgrounds, 
Pleasanton,  gates  open  8 am,  show  10 
am-6  pm. 

SF  FILM  FESTIVAL:  “A  Great  Big 
Thing,’  Canadian,  ‘Faces,’  US,  Mas- 
onic Aud,  Nob  Hill,  7 pm,  33 
BENEFIT:  For  recently  Jailed  Eric  John- 
son, by  his  trade  union  carpenter  friends 
at  Blue  Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  Earl  Ran- 
dall music  combo,  5-10  pm,  32  donation 
for  spaghetti  4 wine. 

FILM:  Marx  Bros,  • Duck  Soup,’  • Cocoa- 
nuts,"  2338  Market,  7 4 10  pm,  31  don. 
BELLY  DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners 6 pm,  experienced  7,  Alda,  427  So 
Van  Ness,  431-6200 

LITESOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  4 Uquld  projections,  1572' 
California,  8:30  pm,  $2  students  31.50 
474-2425 

FORT  POINT  TOUR:  Under  Golden  Gate, 
1-4  pm,  561-3837 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  Sign 
of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 

MONDAY  OCT.  28 


SF  FILM  FESTIVAL:  “The  Boxer,"  Pol- 
and, “Weekend,"  France,  6:15.  pm,  Mas- 
onic Aud,  Nob  HU1,  53 
FOLK  DANCE  INSTRUCTION:  Changs, 
603  Taraval,  6:30  to  8 pm,  31,  students 
50?,  332-1568 

NEWSREEL:  Workshop  In  revolutionary 
fUmmaklng,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 
OPEN  HOUSE;  FUms,  spon.  Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  SI, 
654-0316 

MEXICAN  YARN  stllchery:  Skill  Bag 
Coop,  .2178  Bush,  7 pm,  310/4  sessions, 
673-1749 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class  every  wk 
1521  Stockton,  7-8:30  pm,  848-7664 
GREEK  DANCING:  Learn  the  Zorba  leap, 
427  S Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 


TUESDAY  OCT.  29 


JAM:  “The  Sounds  of  the  City,*  auditions, 
Jam  sessions,  guest  performances,  Fill- 
more West,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 am- 
2 pm,  $1,  431-4106 

SF  FILM  FESTIVAL:  “Cry  of  Silence,* 
Hungary,  -Markets  Lazareva,’  Czech, 
6:15  pm,  Masonic  Aud,  Nob  Hill,  33 


SATURDAY  OCT.  26 


ROCK  4 ROLL:  Summerfallwinterspring 
at  Hallucinations,  Inc.,  Polk  4 Clay  9 
pm,  31,  654-5038 

ROCK  CONCERT:  Jefferson  Airplane, 
recording  live.  Ballot  Afro-Haltl,  AB 
Skhy,  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  431-4106 

MIXED  MEDIA  THEATRE:  -Yonder 
Stands  Your  Orphan  With  Ills  Gun,*  a 
contemporary  exploration  Into ‘Hamlet,* 
Julian  Theatre,  Potrcbo  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood House,  953  DoHaro,  8:30  pm  52 
students  31.25,  621-0068,  285-5708 
TWO  ONE  ACTS:  “The  Last  Word,"  *It*s 
All  (Y)Ours,*  Nova  Theatre,  2041  Lark- 
in, 8:30  pm,  32,  students  51.50 
•HAMLET*;  ACT,  Geary  Theatre,  450 
Geary  St.,  8:30  pm,  36-3,  student  dis- 
count rates  at  8:15,  771-3680,  673-6440 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  btw  Geary  4 
Post,  8:30  pm,  781-2311 
SF  INTERNATIONAL  POP  FESTIVAL: 
Johnny  Rivers,  Iron  Butterfly,  Procol 
Harum,  etc.,  Alameda  County  Fair- 
grounds, Pleasanton,  gates  open  at  8am, 
show  10  am  - 6 pm 

SF  FILM  FESTIVAL:  "Fireman's  Ball,* 
Czech  film,  ’Fllckorna,*  Sweden,  7:00 
pm,  Masonic  Aud.,  Nob  Hill,  33 


J/rcc 


WEDNESDAY  OCT.  23 


FORUM;  Jud  4 Judy  plus  guests.  ■ Uto- 
pian Credit  Cards,’  spons  Kcrlsta,  rm 
210  Science  Bldg.,SF  State,  1600  Hollo- 
way, 7:30  pm 

KQED-TV:  'Dylan  Thomas:  The  World 

I Breathe,"  fUm  coUage  of  recorded 
readings,  prose  4 poem,  4 Interviews, 
Channel  9,  8-9  pm 

KQED-TV;  “Black  Journal,"  Him  dis- 
cusses the  Black  poUceman,-  Julian  Bond, 
African  4 Afro-American  Art,  Dick 
Gregory,  Channel  9,  10-11  pm 
POETRY'  READING:  David  Meltzer  4 
Joanne  Kyger,  Gallery  Lounge,  SF  State 
College,  1 pm 

EARLY  PHOTOS:  By  Stackpole  4 Mc- 
Loughlln,  using  the  *new*  35mm  cam- 
era, Focus  Gallery,  2146  Union  St 

II  am  - 5 pm 

WORKSHOP:  Production  4 distribution 
of  utoplan-orlenled  Intentional  commun- 
ity newspaper,  Kerlsta,  647-3908 
NON-MARXIST:  Non-Keynesian  Econo- 
mics, 10  wk  course,  basic  theory  of 


FILM:  Marx  Brothers,  ’Duck  Soup*  c5\  10  »k  course,  basic  the< 

4 "Coconuts,’  2338  Market  St  7 4 10  p?verty  4 war.  wlu>  Dale  Stewart,  6 pm, 
— *•  * j Jr"1  - St.,  Oakland,  658-1099,  362- 


747  Beach,  8:30  pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
llearsl,  Dkly,  25? 


pm,  31  donation 
DANCE  EXPERIMENTS: Ellyn  Marshall, 
Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancers’  Work- 
shop, 321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  <1,  626- 


7944 


DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models,  BELLY  DANCING:  Janlla,  340  Presidio 
-1.5  Bush,  7:30  pm,  31.50.  922-0843  4-6  pm,  $3,  237-6307 

luinv  mvrr  eric  


BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So 
Van  Ness,  student  rates,  431-G200 
ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  35,  845-0912 


GROWTH: 


SELF  ACTUALIZATION  ... 

Explorations  Institute,  171 1A  Grove  St. 

pm'  $10  ,or  scries,  548-’ 


FRIDAY  OCT.  25 


GODARD  FLICKS:  ‘La  Chlnolse,’  4 
• Breathless, • Surf  Cinema,  4510  Irvine. 
664-6300,  starts  today. 


PHENOMENOLOGY  4 SELF  DISCOV- 
ER) : Explorations  Institute,  1-2-30  pm 

548-11004Cr°Ve  BU5''  $15  t0r  ser,es.’ 

PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W C.  Fields 


WESTERN  MUSIC:  Red  Darn.  3223  Mis-  ^Te^e  l'nprov1s*<1  *»Url- 


GAMES:  Go,  Chess,  Risk,  others,  Crea- 
tive Communications,  360A  Elizabeth 
7:30  pm,  262-3840 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  6:30  pm  The 
Wash  House,  Bkly,  2630  San  Pablo 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASS:  Every  wk 
at  7:30  pm,  825  Hayes,  spons  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
GIRLS  FREE;  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  Gary  Gra- 
ham, All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
8-10  pm,  863-9718  ’ 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  theory 
practice  of  nonviolent  living.  Steve 
Friedland,  Roger  Powelson,  2023  Park- 
er, »A,  Bkly,  7;30  pm,  843-0553 
THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 


FRIDAY  OCT.  25 


EARLY  PHOTOS:  By  Stackpole  4 Mc- 
loughlln,  using  the  ‘new*  35mm  cam- 
era, Focus  Gallery,  2146  Union  St., 
11  am  to  5 pm 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  new  sounds 
In  space,  composition  by  Stanely  Schaff, 
perf  by  Douglas  Eachern,  309  - 4th  Avo., 
8:30  pm  4 10:45  pm 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.  4 Geneva  Ave.,  6 amto6  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
Potrcro  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  De 
Haro  at  Southern  Hts,  2-5  pm,  materials 
provided  or  bring  your  own,  285-5768, 
621-0068 

CLASS:  The  Story  of  Race  & Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  - Clash 
4 Conflict,  spons  Mission  High  School 
Education  Program  4 SF  JCC,  3200 
California,  7 pm 

STUDY  CROUP:  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  55  Colton  St,,  nr  Haight  4 Mar- 
ket, 8 pm 

CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Re- 
volution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sat,  Sun, 
55  Colton  SL,  nr  Haight  4 Market,  10 
pm  to  1 am 

TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others. 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

DIG:  Music,  poetry,  more,  the  Hearth, 

Oak  4 Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 

morning,  1350-54  Waller 

GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Kerlsta,  545 

28th  St.,  8 pm 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-9718, 
palnt-In,  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint. 
2-5  pm,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse, 
DeHaro  at  Southern  Hts 


SATURDAY  OCT.  2fi 


EARLY  PHOTOS:  By  Stackpole  4 Mc- 
Loughlln,  using  the  ‘new*  35mm  cam- 
era, Focus  Gallery,  2146  Union  St,  11 
am  to  5 pm 

ELECTION  MOBILIZATION:  For  PFP 
candidates,  10  am,  Bkly  PFP  office 
2214  Grove  St.,  Bkly 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St  4 Ceneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova, 
Amandlo  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffeehouse, 
579  Columbus  Ave.,  8:30-11  pm 
ART  WORKSHOP:  Painting,  sculpture, 
bring  materials,  362  Capp,  1:30  - 3-30 
pm,  7 52-7247 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7-30 
pm,  752-7247 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-B  pm,  362-9578 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Aries,  1:30  - 3-30 
647-8555 


SUNDAY  OPT  27 


DRAMA  4 MIXED  MEDIA:  “Yonder 
Stands  Your  Orphan  With  HIs  Gun  • a 
contemporary  “Hamlet,*  4 other  shows 
of  mixed  media  In  theatre,  Julian  Thea- 
tre, Richmond  Branch  Library,  351-9th 
Ave.,  3-5  pm,  621-0068 
DANCING:  Instructor  Halk,  all  kinds 
John's  Studio,  427  So.  Van  Ness  8 pm' 
431-6200  ’ 

ELECTION  MOBILIZATION:  For  PFP 
candidates,  noon,  Bkly  PFP  offices 
2214  Grove  St,  Bkly 
HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  people  of 
Halghl,  meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm 
WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome 
2-6  pm,  362-9578 

BAND  CONCERT:  Music  concourse 
Golden  Gale  Park,  Ralph  Murray  con- 
ducting, afternoon 

SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship, 
Hippie  Hill,  Golden  Gate  Park,  11  am 
bring  your  own  4 share 

At  WaJde"  Center, 
Dwight  4 McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  3 pm 

AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381,  444-3531 


MONDAY  OCT  9B 


RAPPING:  Jud  4 Joy  4 guests,  “Estab- 
lishing a Utopian  Academy,"  spons  Ker- 
Ista,  440  Mission,  7:30  pm 
EARLY  PHOTOS:  By  Stackpole  4 Mc- 
Loughlln,  using  the  “new*  35mm  cam- 
era, Focus  Gallery,  2146  Union  St, 
11  am  - 5 pm 

FOLK  DANCING:  Instruction,  Hearst 
Gym,  UC  Bkly,  8-10  pm 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE:  Open 
to  blacks  4 whites,  class.  New  Society 
Youth  Center,  19th  4 Connecticut,  7:30 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1431, 
1-5  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  Cary  Gra- 
ham, All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  803-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Croup,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  921-9766 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  JCC,  10  am  to 
noon,  3200  California,  346-6040 
POETRY  READING:  Open,  Hearth,  Oak 
4 Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
FORUM:  ONnow  Commune,  Free  Church, 
2516  Durant  St.,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-9649 


AUDITIONS:  Final  casting  for  *Rnm 
4 Juliet."  open  to  all,  the  Now  Stakes° 

Goueh  x°n  Epl5c0^  CtTch' 

Cough  4 Bush,  7:30  pm,  771-5290,  775. 

J^D-TV:  • Binds, Blues, Blackr  Mar 
tin  Luther  King  School  where  the  cour-1- 
are  Black  Dignity,  Black  History,  Bha 
Culture,  10:30-11:30  pm,  Channel  9 
STORY  TELLING:  Pupped “cat, 

42?™1'  50  Sco"'  10  am  10  "<*>". 
MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 


TUESDAY  OCT.  3Q 


CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS;  Groove  I , 
your  body  moves,  38  Poplar  near  Euclid 
Berkeley,  526-0739  ' 

PHOTOS:  By  Stackpole  4 M. 
Loughlln,  using  tho* new*  35mm camera 
Focus  Gallery,  2146  Union,  11  an, to" 
FOLK  DANCING:  JohnHlnkel Clubhouse, 
Southampton  & San  Diego  Rd.,  Berk,  i, 

8 pm,  524  - 8389  ' 1 ’ 

PORTUGUESE  FADOS:  Do  the  Bocsa 
Nova  too,  Amanldlo  Cabral,  Peta's  r'-,i 
feehouso,  579  Columbus,  8:30-11  err  ' 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE  O-.,, 
to  blacks  4 whites,  New  Society  ) 
Center,  18th  4 Conn.,  7:30  pm 
AUDITIONS:  Male  4 female  opera  sir. 
era,  ages  21-35,  Bocce  Ball,  9 prr,  yi  : 
8579  ’ 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  Ails  . ■. 
Church,  1350  Waller.  3-5  pm  eciW? 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class with  J Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  V. . - 

8 pm,  863-9718 


CONTINUOUS 


DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bar  : 
Info  4 Counseling  Center  23"o  I- 
rm  5,  Berkeley,  (415)  841-7400~ 

VIVAI  Huelga  Grape  Boycott  Mr 
Mayfair  Market,  Geary  4 Webster  • 
1-5  pm 

VIEW  FROM  TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn  , lav- 

light,  dusk  or  dark 

FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUNDRY,  COFFEE 
The  Wash  House.  3030  San  Pablo  Bkly 
Mon- Frl,  2-4  4 6-10;  Sat  2-4  4 C-8: 
Sun  6-10  only 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  2 hour  (r. 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  10 
evenings,  on  causes  of  current  : t. 
problems,  economics;  12  locations 
849-3917  or  362-7944 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperatel , - 
temporary  housing  4 Jobs,  medical 
legal  advisors,  emergency  personal  aid 
479-5300 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  833  Halgt 
War  Resisters  League,  1:30-4:30 
weekdays  4 Sat  mornings,  C20-O; 
626-5079 

NICHERIN  SOSHU  BUDDHISM:  Explana- 
tions nightly,  8:30  pm,  620  Presidio 
California) 

MT  TAMALPA1S:  Far  out,  with  or  win  - 
out  the  fog 

SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  New  art  , , - 
lery,  paintings  by  Janice  Co..  4 L 
Zlckerman,  pottery  by  Saundra  Fro. 
man,  candles  by  Anna  Charlotta  von  de- 
nude, MWF  5-7  pm,  Sat  4 Sun  1-'  pi 
900  Masonic,  Albany 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  4 ASSIST4NC 
Under  18  only,  SF  only,  24hrs,367-  " 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  f roe  Info,  31 
hrs.  about  Jobs,  housing,  medical  41c 
aid,  or  Just  rap,  479-5300 


Bealincc 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ROOFTOPS, 
film  by  Herbert  Jean  de  Grasse,  c~ 
Looking  for  characters  to  fit  one 
created.  Especially  need  a chick  to ; 
the  extremities  of  religion  and  depr. . 
Call  849-4656. 

DONNlA:  I want  you- -the  hassle  Is 
I’m  In  a good  place.  You*  re  a good  w, 
a beautiful  person,  I love  you,  Karl 
Zara  love  you.  Call-wrlte-see-me 
time.  Any  reason.  206/LA  3-3637 
never  forget  you.  Til  never  stop  lo 
you— Paul. 

VW-PORSCHE  tune-ups  4 repairs, 
will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call  J 
843-7246. 

MUST  SELL  Bike  , boat,  guitar;  lea 
US.  '67  YAMAHA  YOS  3,  fast  250 
$475,  partly  built  16-foot  CATAMAR 
lncld.  frame,  hardware,  sails,  rigid 
plans,  $600,  MARTIN  00-16C  GUIT 
$160.  841-5209. 

STRONG  BODY  with  truck  for  hire 
Jobs, .moving,  etc.  863-6470. 
HOUSEKEEPER.  Corte  Madera,  live 
5 year  old  boy,  2 students  OK,  673- 11 
days. 

THE  SANDAL  SHOP:  Handwovensi 
dais  One  of  tho  oldest  shops  of  Its  ■ 
No  telephone.  Hours  1-5  pm,  Tues- 
900  North  Point  St.,  SF 
DAVEY  W.  Please,  please,  come  t 
We  all  love  you  dearly  and  miss  you 
perately.  Mom,  Dad,  Amy,  Joanle. 
Bobby. 

HIPPIE  LOVE  4 PEACE  SYMBOL, 
dants,  direct  from  Halght-Ashbun  ' 
SF.,  Free  list.  The  Great  Peace  B. 
Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Car 
try,  painting,  repairs,  remodeling,, 
lng  4 hauling,  creative  malntenai, 
general  Invention,  527-4687. 
COMMUNIST  WRITER  needs  room 
small  apt.  In  Bkly  to  sleep,  work  4 r 
lax,  Contact  Lenny  at  X-Tlmes, 
7775. 

2-BEDROOM  APT  sought  In  Bkly, 
Paul,  X-Tltnes,  863-7775. 

LEATHER  CLOTHING  handmade  to  o 
der,  shirts,  pants,  mocassins,  purse 
belts,  bags,„DQ.  Leathercraft,  643 
4103. 
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DON’T  VOTE 
FOR  SHIT 


m take 
lot  of  shit . 
tut  you  don’t 

avt  to  vote  for  it. 

lot  here, 
lot  in  America. 


[But  I don’t  want  to  waste  my  vote.” 

'hat’s  right.  Don’t  waste  anything. 

•on’t  use  the  toilet  anymore.  Just 
ark  your  crap  right  on  the  kitchen 
ible.  If  your  family  complains,  tell 
m:  “I  don’t  want  to  waste  it.”  Sure. 

top  a minute.  Think,  why  did  George 
Washington’s  soldiers  freeze  their 
sses  off  at  Valley  Forge? 

's  still  a free  country.  You  don’t 
lave  to  vote  at  all.  Or  you  can  write  in 
pcur  own  name.  Or  anyone  else’s.  You 
an  vote  the  Peace  & Freedom  ticket, 
r you  can  vote  with  your  body,  at  Civic 
enter  Plaza  in  San  Francisco,  starting 
1 pm  on  Election  Day. 

Some  people  won’t  like  this  message. 
They’ll  say  we’re  treasonous.  Foul- 
hiouthed.  Subversive.  They'll  say  we 
>ught  to  be  arrested.  Well,  if  they 
lon’t  like  free  speech,  they  can  go  to 
Russia.  Where  they  belong. 

a public  service  brought  to  you  by 
ITIZENS  FOR  A GROOVY  AMERICA 


altimeter  / 


scorplo.  oct  23  - nov  21. 
students  on  the  berkeley  campus 
obviously  have  less  grasp  of  the 
concept  of  ‘turr  than  do  their 
brothers  outside  on  the  streets. 
Moses  hall  could  have  been  held 
as  well  with  10  people,  the  rest 
dispersing  to  liberate  other  ter- 
ritory, or  else  they  could  have 
stayed  to  flghtl  a large  cache 
of  new  38' s with  holsters  Is  now 
available,  no  permit  required,  at 
about  $40  each,  dynamite  going 
for  $7  a stick,  fine  golden  Leb- 
anese hash  selling  for  $800  a pound, 
many  keys  of  varying  quality  weed 
going  for  prices  between  $125  to 
$175.  most  lids  still  10?,  tabs  of 
righteous  acid  on  sale  for  well 
under  $5.  lee  michaels  ‘Recital’ 
album  guerrilla  award  of  the  week, 
the  FBI,  In  co-operation  with  the 
local  Pigs,  Is  attempting  to  weave 
a ‘conspiracy  plot'  between  activ- 
ists, underground  papers  & assorted 
voluntary  & Involuntary  niggers. 
Plgasus  to  give  major  campaign  ad- 
dress In  Berkeley  community  theatre 
early  In  November,  reports  Indicate 
that  Timothy  Leary  has  ‘tuned  In' 
to  the  need  for  revolution  as  op- 
posed to  previous  calls  for  evolu- 
tion. extremism  In  the  pursuit  of 
Liberty  Is  farther  out. 


the  grass  prophet 


fiURSHTS 

pesmvtp 


THINGS  TO  DO 
ERECTION  DAY 

Things  to  do  on  Erection  Day: 

1)  Vote.  Bring  some  spare  underwear  with  you, 
preferably  that  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  fling  it  over 
the  top  of  the  booth  while  you're  voting. 

2)  Help  others  vote.  Stand  outside  the  polls  silently 
handing  out  sharpened  pencils  to  voters  on  their  way 
in.  If  you  feel  this  is  insufficiently  militant,  hand  out 
kitchen  matches.  It  is  best  to  bring  along  both  pencils 
and  matches,  so  your  action  can  shift  with  your  mood. 

3)  Get  out  the  vote.  Volunteer  for  Election  Day  pre- 
cinct work.  Cover  a precinct  for  Nixon.  Cover  the 
same  precinct  for  Humphrey  and  Wallace.  Once  they've 
signed  you  up  for  a precinct,  they're  counting  on  YOU 
to  get  the  vote  out  there.  You  may  want  to  do  more  than 
one  precinct. 

4)  Demonstrate.  Assemble  at  1 pm  at  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  Listen  to  rock  bands  and  smoke  marijuana.  Then 
move  out  over  the  city  in  at  least  three  big  groups:  for 
fun,  go  to  Montgomery  Street  for  a giant  Monopoly 
game  on  the  sidewalk;  for  militancy,  go  to  Presidio 
or  Hall  of  Justice  for  mock  trials  and  such.  After 
dinner,  assemble  at  Civic  Center  Plaza  again  (7:30 
pm)  to  hear  speeches,  smoke  more  marijuana,  and 
then  walk  down  Market  Street  to  the  candidates'  head- 
quarters to  join  in  the  victory  celebrations.  Pigasus 
(a  pig)  will  gracefully  concede.  Humphrey  headquarters 
at  11th  and  Market,  Nixon  headquarters  at  1st  and 
Market,  both  easily  recognizable  by  their  large  plate 
glass  windows. 


CLEAVER 

DEFENSE 

The  Cleaver  defense  committee 
has  been  formed  and  Is  being  headed 
by  Robert  Scheer.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  Is  to  raise  money  for  the 
defense  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver  and  to 
publicize  Cleaver’s  political  perse- 
cution and  Intellectual  suppression. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  held  Wednesday,  7:30  pm, 
at  the  Ramparts  odice,  495  Beach 
Street.  Volunteer/  urgently  needed 
to  do  typing,  filing,  correspondence, 
telephoning,  fund-raising  and  press 
publicity.  Information  at  441-4151. 


Autumn- 
Turning  — 
Hawk- 
Star 

Several  of  us  are  putting  together  a 
series  of  four  hour-long  TV  shows.  They 
will  be  shown  on  Sundays  at  10:30  pra  on 
KQED,  beginning  November  3.  The  name 
of  the  first  show  Is  Autumn  - Turning- 
Hawk  — Star,  and  will  include  dolDgs  by 
the  Cleanliness  and  Godliness  Skiffle 
Band,  Diane  diPrlma,  and  Newsreel, and 
a travelogue  by  Richard  Brautlgan  called 
“Ghetto  Yosemite.” 

Ernest  Lowe  Is  the  producer,  Loren 
Sears  Is  the  director  and  Sandy  Darling- 
ton Is  the  moderator. 


WHiHmuuniinuuiiHimuiiuip 

I would  like  to  join  the  effort  to  defend  Eldrldge  Cleaver: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

PHONE 

I enclose 

Make  checks  payable  to  International  Committee  to  Defend 
495  Beach  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94133 


Eldrldge  Cleaver 


>er,  D 
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Berkeley  Movement  Is  Out  Of  Sight 

wayne  collins 

Storm  warnings  are  up  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  Not 
for  the  Regents,  not  for  the  Administration,  but  for 
the  student  movement  as  a whole.  Disaster  struck 
ten  days  ago,  Sunday,  October  20,  between  the  hours 
of  8 and  11  pm,  but  nobody  noticed  in  time. 

Ten  days  ago,  student  radicals  were  confused,  wor- 
ried, and  on  the  run--in  circles.  Now,  they  are  mixed 
up,  apprehensive,  and  don't  know  which  way  to  run. 

Running  is  difficult  anyway,  because  of  the  throngs  of 
students  going  to  class  despite  a strike  vote  Monday 
noon. 


Sucking  a revolution  out  of  your  thumb 
can  be  a difficult  task.  Sunday  last  the 
radicals  started  sucking.  A "mass* 
meeting  of  two  hundred  students  and 
others  was  considering  holding  a “two 
thirds"  victory  party  in  the  Registrar’s 
office,  to  symbolize  the  issue  of  no 
credit  for  Cleaver's  Social  Analysis 
139X.  Debate  raged  for  three  hours  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  with  no  decision 
or  provision  for  re- meeting. 

The  next  day,  the  students  In  the  course 
decided  upon  their  own  action- -a  sit-in 
in  Sproul  Hail  until  arrested.  Tuesday 
they  carried  out  their  action.  The  doors 
of  Sproul  Hall  were  locked  at  7 o’clock 
and  the  students  ordered  to  leave  or  face 
arrest.  A crowd  of  several  hundred  gat- 
hered outside. 

Most  Berkeley  students  weren't  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  sit-in  or 
the  issue  of  credit  for  the  course.  Clea- 
ver was  allowed  on  campus;  the  course 
had  a room  to  meet  in,  the  Dean  of 
Letters  and  Science  had  ruled  that  for 
students  taking  Cleaver’s  course,  a 
course  load  of  only  ten  units  would  be 
considered  a full  load  and  the  draft 
board  would  be  Informed  that  those 
students  were  taking  a full  load.  Fur- 
thermore, the  students  taking  the  course 
could  graduate  with  five  units  less  than 
required.  So  not  many  students  saw  any 
i clear  reason  for  the  sit-in. 

At  9 o’clock  the  Student  Union  began 
to  close.  About  100  students  crowded 
into  the  lobby  and  prevented  it  from  be- 
ing closed.  Someone  asks  a building 
employee  why  the  building  is  closing. 
Bomb  threat.  Who  said?  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. No  one  left  the  building  and  no 
one  believed  the  Dean’s  office.  The 
Dean's  office  didn’t  believe  it  either, 
because  they  never  sent  the  fire  de- 
partment or  the  police  to  search  for 
the  bomb. 

Outside,  the  high  priest  of  the  Satan- 
ist  Church  debated  with  Hubert  Lir.zy, 
Berkeley’s  prairie  preacher.  Someone 
rolled  one  of  the  UC  Police  Department's 
niotor  buggies  out  onto  the  street.  A 
fat  cop  chased  after  It.  That  gave  the 
crowd  the  Idea  that  they  could  be  In 
the  street,  too,  so  a few  hundred  took 


Bancroft  Way,  across  from  Sproul  Hall. 
Two  buses  from  the  Alameda  County 
Sheriffs  had  pulled  up  behind  Sproul 
to  take  the  arrested  sit-ins  to  jail. 
They  got  a few  rocks  and  a few  defla- 
ted tires. 

Knowing  that  the  arrested  students 
would  be  brought  out  the  back  of  Sproul 
Hall,  students  crowded  the  alleyway 
from  the  basement  police  station  to 
the  waiting  buses.  The  police  locked 
the  doors  and  put  newspaper  over  the 
glass  so  no  one  could  see  Inside.  Stu- 
dents slipped  a block  of  wood  through 
the  door  handles  so  the  police  could 
not  get  out  either. 

At  the  intersection  of  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph,  a bonfire  gets  going.  In 
the  alley  behind  Sproul  people  start 
to  turn  over  a VW.  A cop  asks  them 
to  stop.  They  do. 

Cars  are  rolled  Into  the  street  at 
Bancroft  and  Telegraph.  Police  rein- 
forcements arrive.  After  a long  wait, 
they  mass  on  Bancroft,  about  a block 
above  Telegraph.  Another  long  wait  and 
they  begin  to  advance,  a few  feet  at  a 
time,  until  they  have  pushed  the  crowd 
past  the  alley  behind  Sproul.  The  sit- 
ins  are  brought  out,  taken  to  the  buses 
and  off  to  Santa  Rita,  a STATE  CORR- 
ECTIONAL FACILITY. 

A few  people  start  to  leave,  but  the 
crowd  Is  still  about  300  strong.  The  cops 
pull  back  up  Bancroft  and  leave.  Then 
the  crowd  begins  to  thin  out  rapidly. 
It  is  about  one  o'clock.  The  bonfire 
begins  to  die  and  the  crowd  drifts  home- 
ward. There  is  not  a cop  in  sight. 

At  2 o’clock,  with  about  30  people 
left,  two  Berkeley  Police  cars  pull  up 
at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph.  Four  cops 
get  out  of  each  and  the  last  of  the  crowd 
gets  back  on  the  sidewalk.  A fire  truck 
comes  down  Bancroft.  The  firemen  get 
out,  turn  on  their  hoses.  The  fireman  In 
charge  gives  the  diehard  the  V sign. 
Applause.  Act  one  is  over. 

PART  TWO 

By  Wednesday  morning  the  usual  stu- 
dent leaders-  - traditional , official  and 
methodical--were  ready  to  add  their 
bit.  The  Chancellor's  office  in  Dwln- 
elle  Hall  would  be  seized.  So  the  Chan- 


cellor’s office  was  seized,  a few  people 
left  and  went  to  Campbell  Hall,  home 
of  the  Computer  Center.  Word  drifted 
back  that  the  Computer  had  been  vio- 
lated, and  a minor  stampede  was  on. 

At  Campbell  Hall  a crowd  of  100  stu- 
dents was  milling  before  the  entrance. 
Yes,  the  Computer  had  been  violated, 
but  the  students  felt  a little  prudish 
about  it  and  left  after  breaking  the  glass 
door  chastity  belt  before  the  machine’ s 
vital  parts.  A few  demonstrators  headed 
off  toward  the  Chemistry  building  on 
the  theory  that  the  test  tubes  might  be 
stopped,  thus  ending  racism,  gaining 
Cleaver  credit,  and  guarenteelng  am- 
nesty for  those  arrested  the  night  before. 

Then,  as  if  by  accident,  everyone 
headed  toward  Moses  Hall,  permanent 
legal  address  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science.  About  50-100  students  had 
filed  into  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  build- 
ing, wandering  around  secretaries’ 
desks,  phoning  long  distance,  playing 
with  the  Xerox.  Someone  was  trying  to 
get  a book  to  Xerox.  Liberated  territory 
of  UC. 

By  late  afternoon  barricades  were 
going  up  inside  and  outside  of  Moses  Hall. 
A nearby  construction  site  furnished 
wood  planks,  asbestos  pipes,  concrete 
blocks,  and  other  construction  material. 
Soon  the  area  around  Moses  Hall  was 
sealed  off — barricading  the  demonstra- 
tors in  more  than  the  cops  out. 

"What’s  that  barricade  doing  there?” 

•It’s  symbolic." 

“Of  what?" 

•A  barricade.’ 

Sunset.  About  a thousand  people  were 
gathered  around  Moses  Hall,  a medieval 
castle  under  siege,  red  banners  flying 
on  the  battlements,  defended  by  Trotsky- 
ist-Maoist  and  newly  dubbed  knights. 

Across  the  way  stands  South  Hall, 
oldest  building  on  campus,  undergoing 
renovation.  People  climb  the  scaffolding 
to  the  roof.  One  of  them  Is  carrying  a fire 
extinguisher,  which  he  starts  farting  off 
the  roof.  Its  loud  blasts  add  to  the  un- 
canny scene  below,  as  a dozen  bonfires 
are  set  to  keep  off  the  cold  and  aid  In 
firing  the  barricades  should  the  police 
arrive. 

People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
barricades  are  a trap  If  the  police  charge. 
A few  start  to  take  some  of  them  down 
to  provide  retreat.  Cries  of* Fink!”  They 
are  soon  repaired. 

People  are  rummaging  through  South 
Hall.  A sound  of  breaking  glass  occasion- 
ally punctuates  the  air.  A strange  orange 
glow  begins  to  flicker  on  the  third  floor. 

FIRE 

A couple  of  dozen  people  cut  out  right 
then.  There  Is  a fire  In  the  basement  of 
South  Hall,  says  the  loudspeaker  out  of 
Moses  Hall,  It  will  soon  be  under  control 
there  Is  nothing  to  worry  about.  By  this 
time  a good  part  of  the  crowd  of  several 
hundred  are  street  people  anyway.  They 


don’t  know  what  South  Hall  is,  or  where 
It  Is,  much  less  that  the  fire  is  not  under 
control,  and  not  In  the  basement.  Let  It 
burn,  someone  yells.  Eight  or  more 
students  rush  Into  the  building  and  up  to 
the  third  floor.  The  orange  glow  begins 
to  dim,  then  it  Is  out.  A small  spot  of 
orange  is  moving  down  the  great  stair- 
case, the  front  doors  burst  open  and  the 
firefighters  hurl  a blazing  chair  over  the 
porch. 

A dozen  bonfires  now  blaze  around 
Moses  Hall.  Inside,  the  sit-ins  are  be- 
coming disenchanted  with  their  action. 
They  keep  appealing  for  support  from 
those  outside,  yet  they  never  define  what 
that  means.  Inside,  disputes  rage.  'Sup- 
port* means  fighting  the  cops  when  they 
come,  means  being  a moral  witness, 
means  dlsperslngquietly,  means — even- 
tually— keeping  up  the  music  that  Is 
being  played  on  a thousand  trash  cans, 
garbage  can  lids,  pipes,  blocks  of  wood, 
etc.  The  noise  Is  deafening.  In  the  lurid 
light  of  the  bonfires  Moses  Hall  looks 
desolate.  Wawawawawawa.  The  cry  Is 
from  the  Arab  women  in  Battle  of  Algiers; 
here  it  has  just  become  a war  whoop, 
heralding  the  arrival  of  the  police  for  a 
thousand  false  alarms  throughout  the 
night.  At  each  bonfire  you  expect  to  see 
someone  roasting  at  the  stake. 

It  Is  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Wallace  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Berkeley, 
moves  through  the  crowd.  Has  he  called 
the  police?  This  is  a campus  matter,  he 
replies. 

People  are  getting  more  uptight.  How 
will  they  get  past  their  own  barricades 
when  the  police  come?  It  Is  well  after 
three  o’clock  and  people  are  drifting 
away.  Again  the  Moses  Hall  microphone 
crackles  out:  “Listen,  we1  re  staying  as 
long  as  we  have  your  support.  Your  music 
means  your  support.”  So  much  for  the 
politicos  In  Moses  Hall. 

Around  four,  word  comes  that  the 
police  are  gathering  at  Sproul  Hall.  The 
crowd  shifts  In  that  direction,  a few  peo- 
ple go  to  check.  Nothing  there.  By  this 
time  much  of  the  mass  media  has  gone. 
There  is  not  a reporter  or  TV  camera- 
man in  sight.  The  University  Public 
Information  Office  Insists  the  police  are 
coming  and  advises  all  reporters  to  stay 
out  of  Moses  Hall. 

Tom  Hayden  solicits  advice  from  the 
demonstrators  outside.  To  leave  or  not 
to  leave.  People  are  afraid  of  a blood- 
bath. Their  blood.  Everyone.  Thqre  Is 
no  advice  to  give.  A rumor  comes  down 
that  theslt-lns  will  leave  the  building  at 
six  o’clock  and  call  It  a victory.  Maybe 
the  police  aren’t  coming.  Five-twenty: 
ONE  THOUSAND  COPS. 

The  first  barricade  Is  fired.  The  cops 
advance  slowly,  giving  everyone  time  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  past  their  own 
barricades. 

Dawn.  Dispersed  behind  their  vast 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


“I  Went  Much  Further  Than 
The  So-Called  Radicals” 


Burroughs,  Part  II 


interview  by  jeff  shero 
from  The  Rat 

This  is  the  second  portion  of  an  interview  with  William 
Burroughs  which  took  place  in  Terry  Southern's  apart- 
ment. The  first  part  was  recorded  early  during  the  Rat's 
eight  hour  visit,  the  second  conversation  was  taken  over 
drinks  later  in  the  evening. 


RAT:  You  represent  something  of  an 
anachronism,  because  the  revolt  In  Am- 
erica Is  very  much  the  revolt  of  a gen- 
eration. And  yet  you  have  more  radical 
Ideas  than  many  of  the  people  In  the 
movement.  How  did  that  come  about?  You 
went  to  Harvard,  you  came  out  of  a 
wealthy  background,  you  were  In  Tan- 
glers  for  a while.  You’ve  written  about 
how  you  were  hooked  on  drugs  In  Tan- 
glers,  and  how  you  came  out  of  that. 
What  was  the  kindling  of  your  Ideas? 


BURROUGHS:  It  was  a long  process. 
It  certainly  began  with  my  middle  class 
upbringing  which  I always  found  ex- 
tremely stultifying  and  confining.  I felt 
out  of  place,  that  I wasn't  being  offered 
anything  of  any  value  by  my  environment. 
And  then  when  I began  to  write  the  saUs- 
factlon  crystallzed  into  very  definite  cri- 
ticisms. And  I always  went  much  further 
than  so-called  radicals.  I felt  that  it 
wasn’t  a question  of  subsUtutlng  one  es- 
tablishment for  another.  For  example, 
the  whole  idea  of  a nation  Is  an  ana- 
chronism. That  is,  they  take  a piece  of 
real  estate,  draw  a line  around  it,  and 
that’s  a nation.  Immediately,  they  have 
trouble  with  the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line,  and  they  have  to  spend  all 
their  money  on  armies  and  the  police 
and  so  on.  Now,  this  concept  of  a nation 

has  outlived  Its  usefulness  by  about  three 
hundred  years.  It  had  a certain  use  In 
breaking  up  the  feudal  system.  But  now 
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It’s  an  absolute  anachronism.  And  a 
league  of  nations,  a world  government, 
Isn't  the  answer  at  all.  That’s  merely 
perpetuating  the  error. 

R:  We  must  destroy  nationalism? 

B:  Well,  the  basic  formula  of  authority, 

Is  a nation What  Is  their  authority 

based  on:  Their  authority  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  officials  In  one 
of  these  hunks  of  real  estate  called  a 
nation,  large  or  small.  That  Is  the 
authority  formula;  and  that  Is  the  formu- 
la that  must  be  broken.  You  have  fam Hies, 
clans,  countries,  nations.  The  order  Is 
quite  clear. 

Of  course,  In  the  old  stone  age  tribes, 
they  had  bad  folk  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  and  they’d  bash  each  other’s 
heads  In  every  now  and  then  and  It  was 
comparatively  harmless.  But  It's  not 
harmless  now.  Like  all  basic  formulas 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  break  down.  It’s 
hard  for  people  even  to  think  In  other 
terms. 

R:  How  would  you  start  out? 

B:  If  the  possibility  of,  say,  people 
withdrawing  from  the  country,  setting 
up  as  it  were  states  within  states,  I think 
that  is  the  line  that  Is  going  to  break 
it  down  more  than  anything  else.  Like 
say  If  the  Black  Muslims  were  to  form  a 
separate  state,  In  this  country,  with 
International  affiliations.  And  if  a large 
number  of  people  defy  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  boundaries,  thousands  of  people 
walking  across  borders  without  pass- 
ports. That  sort  of  thing  seems  to  me 
quite  a useful  form  of  demonstration. 

R:  The  nation  state  Is  the  ideological 
basis  for  authority  of  the  people  In  power 
and  we're  living  In  a society  in  which 
that  basic  family  unit  from  which  It  is 
copied  is  breaking  down,  families  are 
breaking  down,  marriage  is  becoming  an 
obsolete  Institution.  Do  you  think  that 
that  erodes  away,  on  a basic  level,  the 
ideological  basis? 

B:  To  a considerable  extent,  but  it  can 
survive  that.  Because  once  the  thing  Is 
set  up,  they  have  the  power.  They  have 
the  police.  They’ve  got  the  communica- 
tions, and  so  on. 

R:  In  Chicago  we  differentiated  a great 
deal  between  the  police  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  National  Guard,  many  of  them 
being  guys  who  didn’t  want  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam, 

B:  Certainly.  I know  John  Brandt,  one 
of  our  team.  Is  In  the  National  Guard.  I 
was  with  Esquire,  and  he  was  a man  from 
Esquire. 

R:  Our  belief  is  that  as  the  system 
breaks  down  we’ll  not  ever  be  able  to, 
rely  on  the  police,  but  the  army  or  the 
National  Guard  will  begin  to  become  dls- 
fbnctlonal  or  dlsaffect  to  our  side. 

B:  Well  that  has  always  been  true  In 
all  liberal  revolutions.  The  army  Is  much 
more  liable  to  go  to  the  people  than  the 
police.  Now  for  example,  In  Colombia  - 
I was  there  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
reactionary  government  considered  their 
army  so  unreliable  they  built  up  a second 
army  of  the  Polltzla  Nacional.  They  were 
not  police,  properly  speaking,  but  were 
like  a special  army.  It’s  always  been 
true  In  all  Latin  American  countries 
that  the  police  are  sort  of  the  palace 
guard  of  the  establishment,  or  the  people 
in  power,  and  the  army  has  always  been 
considered  potentially  unreliable. 

R:  Do  you  think  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  necessary,  or  was  It  a mistake? 

B:  It’s  ridiculous.  The  French  were  In 
there  for  God  knows  how  many  years 
and  finally  had  to  pull  out  and  then  re-’ 
peated  the  same  mistake  In  Algeria.  And 
we  step  in  when  you  could  see  right  on 
the  face  of  it  from  Algeria  and  the 
French  occupation  of  indo  China  It’s  a 
_war  that  can't  possibly  be  won.  It 


shouldn’t  have  been  fought  in  the  first 
place,  but  just  even  from  that  point  of 
view,  we  can’t  even  win  It. 

R:  It’s  speeded  up  the  breakdown  In 
this  country. 

B:  Of  course. 

R:  We  keep  returning  to  the  question 
of  the  elite,  the  people  who  manage  the 
society,  aren't  doing  a good  job  of  It, 

B:  Well,  I don't  think  they  are  trying 
to  do  a good  job.  In  other  words,  they're 
not  trying  to  do  a job  that  Is  good  for 
you,  or  for  anyone  but  their  own  very 
specialized  interests. 

R:  But  It  doesn’t  seem  like  things  are 
working  In  their  interest. 

B:  Well,  I don’t  know.  They  think  In 
rather  long  range  terms.  Now  it's  pretty 
necessary  for  the  establishment  to  keep 
a war  going  on  somewhere.  And  you  will 
find  that  since  the  end  of  WW  II  there 
has  always  been  a war  going  on  some- 
where. I think  someone  wrote  a book  on 
that  thesis,  that  society  must  have  wars, 
economically  for  one  thing.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  they  were  so  reluctant 


to  stop  the  war  In  Algeria;  they  were 
afraid  of  what  would  happen  if  they  did. 

R:  Do  you  think  socialist  countries 
like  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  same 
needs? 

B:  Not  to  the  same  extent,  no. 

R:  A great  deal  of  what  you  write  about 
deals  with  the  microcosm,  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  how  he  functions.  It  seems 
to  me  you’re  saying  a revolutionary 
has  got  to  really  understand  the  totality. 
A person  who  is  going  to  be  a revolu- 
tionary has  to  understand  how  technology 
can  be  used  against  him,  to  manipulate 
the  Individual. 

B:  Oh,  certainly.  And  how  they  can  be 
used  to  disrupt. 

R:  If  you  were  going  to  give  some 
pointers,  say  if  you  were  going  to  teach 
a class  and  you  were  to  say  here  are 
_the  ten  most  critical  things . . . 

B:  I go  into  this  very  thoroughly  In 
this  book  which  I hope  will  be  out  qhite 
soon.  I haven’t  given  It  a title  yet.  It 
will  be  published  first  In  France  by 
continued  on  page  12 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


Burning  Bill  Graham's  Money 


EXPRESS  TIMES 


jan  me  c*1131*" 

The  persecution  and  Liberation  of 
yjjllam  Graham  by  the  Inmates  of  the 
Lower  East  Side. 

NEW  YORK  (LNS-  NY)  - For  hvo  weeks 
it  Was  hilled  as  Up  Against  the  Wall 
Theater  - a beneflt  for  the  Columbia 
-eal  Defense  Fund  with  the  Living  Thea- 
Lr  the  Pageant  Players,  the  Bread  and 
punnet  Theater,  and  Sixth  Street,  but 
Tuesday  night  in  the  Fillmore  East,  Bill 
Graham  was  being  liberated  from  so 
many  directions  he  couldn’t  even  find  a 
ft3ll  to  back  up  against. 

“Free  Theater  Bulletin" 

October  22,  1968.  Tonight  the  people 
return  this  theater  to  themselves.  Ori- 
ginally our  demands  were  modest,  one 
night  a week  free  for  the  people  of  the 
FREE  community.  Bill  Graham  (who 
within  the  archaic  legal  frames  was  tech- 
nically in  control  of  the  theater)  refused 
our  demands.  Now  we  take  what  is  ours 
anyway.  The  theater  now  belongs  to  the 
people,  including  Bill  Graham. 

The  seats  belong  to  the  people 

Once  we  asked,  now  we  take 

The  Fillmore  is  no  longer  onemans, 
but  everymans .... 

WE  MUST  PRESERVE  THIS  LIBERATED 
TERRITORY!  NOW! 

STAY  FREE  FREE 

STAY  FREE  FREE 

STAY  STAY  FREE  FREE 
STAY  STAY  FREE  FREE  FREE 
STAY  FREE  FREE 

STAY  STAY  FREE 

STAY  FREE  FREE 

STAY  FREE 

FREE 

That  was  the  first  communique  from 
the  Motherfuckers  to  their  occupying 
army.  It  was  showered  into  the  house 
[rom  the  balconies  right  after  Julian 
Beck’s  Living  Theater  was  upstaged  by 
the  audience  only  too  willing  to  join  In 
the  play. 

The  night  began  ominously  enough  with 
the  first  skit  getting  booed  off  the  stage. 
It  was  a high  school  run-down-the-teach- 
ers  thing  and  the  cast  couldn’t  be  heard 
over  the  cat  calls  through  the  last  five 
minutes. 

Then  BAI’s  Bob  Fass  urged  everybody 
to  be  nice  and  brought  on  A.  Yipple 
(Abbie  Hoffman)  who  goofed  through  days 
nights  in  jails  in  Washington  and 
Two  more  speakers  faced  alien- 
and  lost  and  everybody 
into  the  lobby  to  see  the  Sixth 
Players  who  got  crowded  out 
Second  Avenue. 

Back  into  the  cavernous  Fillmore  as 
Living  Theater  began  Paradise  Now. 
Julian  Beck’s  newest  play  depends  on 
passive  seat- rooted  audience  as  a foil 
the  wandering  players.  At  the  Flll- 
you  couldn't  tell  the  dancer  from 
dance.  The  actors  lamenting,  ‘I’m 
allowed  to  take  my  clothes  off,”  and 
not  allowed  to  smoke  marijuana," 


were  undercut  pretty  hard  by  the  long- 
hair in  briefs  who  strolled  down  the  left 
aisle  puffing  a huge  Colombian  pot  cigar. 

More  clothes  came  off  and  a girl  waved 
a pair  ofTevis  from  the  stage.  The  actors 
stripped  down  the  jock  straps  and  bikinis 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  stage  and 
people  climbed ’curtains,  speakers,  scaf- 
folds and  ropes.  Women's  Liberation 
contributed  a huge  red  silk  banner  ser- 
pentined through  the  crowd  and  players 
by  some  kids;  art,  audience,  action,  poli- 
tics, pretense  became  nearly  one. 

The  players  called  for  a free  theater. 
“Open  the  doors.  Bring  in  the  people.  Oc- 
cupy the  theater,"  and  non-violence. 
■Don't  sieze  power.  Don’t  kill.  You’re 
the  pigs,  Pigs."  And  from  the  audience, 
"Kill  the  Pigs!  Revolution!  Class  War!" 

Soon  actors  and  audience  were  one 
mass  — standing  arms  around  each  other 
rocking,  humming  one  clear  note  and  then 
the  Motherfuckers  came  over  the  PA: 

“This  theater  is  returned  to  the  com- 
munity!" And  the  shower  of  leaflets.  Out 
on  the  streets  they  were  passing  out  an- 
other leaflet. 

“The  Fillmore  is  Open  and 
FREE 

NOW 

Come  join  the  celebration  Now.  This 
leaflet  printed  In  the  Fillmore." 

Motherfuckers  Ben  Morea  and  Tom 
Newman  ran  down  Graham,  how  he  lived 
off  the  community’s  culture  at  prices 
they  couldn’t  pay,  how  he  refused  them 
the  use  of  the  Fillmore  and  called  the 
street  people  scum  and  freaks  and  winos. 
The  PA  was  cut  and  a skinny  gentle 
Swede  went  to  the  sound  equipment  box 
to  ask  for  a mike.  He  came  back  on 
stage  indignant.  He  said  they  told  him 
they  would  throw  him  out  or  call  the  pigs. 

Bill  Graham  finaUy  got  up  and  said  he 
cancelled  the  first  UAW/MF  show  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  submit  a program  for 
his  approval.  He  was  hooted  down  and  felt 
he  had  to  get  into  drama  himself.  “If you 
want  to  take  tills  theater  by  force,  you'll 
have  to  kill  me  first.” 

Then  there  was  an  hour  of  confused 
peripatetic  negotiation.  Graham  would  go 
from  group  to  group  flanked  by  promoters 
and  aides  always  surrounded  by  Mother- 
fuckers, street  people,  politicos,  and 
actors. 

Another  leaflet  printed  on  the  Fillmore 
mimeo: 

FROM  THE  LIBERATED  ZONE 
FREE  PRESS 
BULLETIN 

We  have  been  in  the  free  zone  for  only 
a short  time  — already  are  experiencing 
the  real  problems  of  freedom  — 

- Should  we  stay  till  we  get  exactly 
what  we  want  or  leave  and  come  back 
next  Wednesday  when  we  have  the  same 
alternative  — 

— How  do  we  create  out  of  the  sea  of 
free  elements  that  flows  through  the 
theater  — a community  — an  order  that 


is  liberating. 

— What  tools  do  we  need  to  create  our- 
selves as  a community  — a printing 
press,  a microphone?  What? 

— What  do  we  do  with  our  freedom 
(some  people  become  frustrated).  Some 
people  look  for  leaders.  It  is  easy  being 
an  audience. 

— Enough  rhetoric. 

Let’s  talk  to  each  other  — meet  in 


photos:  LNS/NY 
groups  — rap  — form  larger  groups  — 
relate  our  individual  arts  to  the  whole. 
TIME  TO  PUT  THE  SHIT  TOGETHER 
NOW! 

STAY  RAP  STAY  RAP  STAY  RAP  STAY 
RAP  STAY  RAP  STAY 

The  mikes  went  on  again  and  Julian 
Beck  announced  that  part  of  compromise 
was  reached.  The  Fillmore  was  ours  one 
night  a week  if  Graham  approved  of  the 
programs.  Beck  advised  against  it.  Gra- 
ham grabbed  the  mike. 

GRAHAM:  “If  you  want  free  theater, 
you’ll  pay  for  it." 

MOREA:  “We’ve  paid  for  it  with  our 
lives." 

AUDIENCE:  “Graham  sucks  money! 
Graham  sucks  money!" 

All  through  it  people  are  goofing  from 
the  stage,  waving,  singing,  throwing 
bread,  burning  money. 

Finally  Graham  promises  to  open  up 
the  Fillmore  next  Wednesday  foP  a town 
meeting  of  the  “community,"  and  Ben 
Morea  says,  ‘If  it  takes  us  ten  hours, 
everybody  in  this  theater  is  going  to  get 
to  say  whatever  he  wants." 

And  final  leaflet: 

Bill  Graham  has  said  that  next  Wed- 
nesday we  can  have  a community  meeting. 
This  must  be  the  start  of  a free  theater 
for  a free  community. 

The  community  needs  free  space.  It 
needs  it  to  survive,  grow  freaky,  breathe, 
expand,  love,  struggle,  turn  on  — Bill 
Graham,  hippie  entrepeneur,  who  has 
made  money  from  our  music,  but  claims 
the  right  to  his  property  for  himself  — 
may  tonight  have  been  a little  bit  liber- 
ated. Or  he  may  not.  Next  Wednesday 
will  tell. 

FREE  THE  THEATER 
FREE  BILL  GRAHAM 
FREE  EVERYTHING 
ONE  NIGHT  A WEEK  OR  THE  SKY’S 
THE  LIMIT 
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EXPRESS-TIMES  correspondent  Paul  Glusman  has  his 
picture  taken  with  a friend 


BEFORE  AKKES 15 


Moses  Hall  Discomfort 


paul  glusman 

A beautiful  barricade,  consisting  of 
perhaps  ten  desks,  twenty  chairs  and 
five  filing  cabinets,  was  constructed  - 
protecting  those  in  Moses  Hall  from 
imminent  assault  by  police  representing 
the  entire  Bay  Area.  Unfortunately,  the 
door  opened  outward. 

It  didn’t  even  seem  like  a good  Idea  at 
the  time,  although  it  was  fun  while  it 
lasted.  A group  of  students  were  essen- 
tially saying  'fuck  you”  to  the  university. 
It  worked.  Everyone  was  outraged. 

Now  the  campus  leaders,  because  of 
what  happened  In  Moses,  are  able  to  call 
a strike  of  the  student  body.  They  say 
action  must  be  taken  but  that  Moses  Hall 
was  a "tactical  mistake."  But  there  Is 
a new  'Issue"  and  the  campus  has  the  stu- 
dents In  Moses  Hall  to  thank  for  It. 

Actually,  It  really  wasn't  as  bad  as  the 
Chancellor  said  it  was.  Property  was 
more  rearranged  than  damaged.  Those 
who  used  the  sit-in  to  steal  typewriters 
and  play  with  the  files  certainly  weren’t 
the  ones  who  stayed  to  be  arrested.  Po- 
lice spilled  out  file  cabinets,  students 
didn't. 

Every  time  there  was  a rumor  that  the 
police  were  coming,  there  was  a line  at 
the  bathrooms.  The  toilet  paper,  how- 
ever, was  streaming  down  the  side  of 
the  building.  People  expected  to  be  killed. 
A sinister  looking  crowd,  milling  around 
bonfires  outside,  kept  us  company 


pol  ce  arrived  the  crowd  would  sp  i 
their  presence  did  give  some  comfort 

Our  comrades  on  the  outside  wereuVv! 
set  when  we  wouldn't  leave  the  building 
Some  individuals  did  getawaybysUpjS' 
out  just  before  the  arrests.  EveS 
everyone  had  left,  however,  most  win 
have  been  picked  up  on  warrants  the  ne* 

A sea  of  police  swept  out  whoever 
stayed  around  the  building  at  five  thin, 
in  the  morning.  It  was  really  lmpreJvi 
to  those  watching  inside.  Hundreds  of  blu! 
helmets  reflected  the  still  burning  h.  „ 
fire.  'Repressive  tolerance,”  someon! 
observed. 

When  they  broke  Into  the  building  it 
an  anticlimax.  Two  officials  cleared 
desk  from  the  last  barricade,  then  re- 
placed it  so  that  the  press  could  photo 

graph  them  doing  it.  They  walked  into  the 
room  where  we  sat  peacefully,  scared 
shitless,  and  led  us  out  to  preliminary 
booking. 

No  one  was  Informed  that  he  was  ar. 
rested.  Everyone  was  searched,  photo! 
graphed  and  fingerprinted  and  led  into  a 
room  downstairs.  Stu  Albert,  amateur 
attorney,  observed  that  we  had  never  been 
asked  to  leave  the  building.  Since  we  had 
never  been  told  that  we  were  under  ar- 
rest, a vote  was  taken.  We  decided  to 
leave  the  building.  A confused  cop  from 
Novato  refused  to  let  us  go. 

continued  on  page  id 


“What  do  you  mean  WE,  white  man?” 


marvin  garson 

BLACK  RACE,  by  William  H.  Grier 
and  Price  M.  Cobbs.  Basic  Books,  213 
PP.,  $5.95. 

Jews  are  in  pretty  good  shape  these 
days,  so  when  Norman  Podhoretz  wanted 
to  make  a name  for  himself  he  was  able 
to  title  his  book  MAKING  IT.  Blacks  are 
in  such  bad  shape  that  William  Grier 
and  Price  Cobbs  had  to  title  their  book 
BLACK  RAGE. 

This  book  won’t  tell  you  much  about 
black  rage.  It  will  tell  you  something 
about  black  careerism  — but  nothing 
that  E.  Franklin  Frazier  didn't  say  years 
ago  in  his  BLACK  BOURGEOISIE. 

Superficially,  It  looks  like  an  Ameri- 
can version  of  THE  WRETCHED  OF  THE 
EARTH,  Franz  Fanon’s  exploration  of 
the  violent  attitudes  of  another  subject 
people,  the  Algerians  under  French  rule. 

A French  colonial  subject  himself,  a1 
practicing  psychiatrist,  and  a black  man, 
Fanon  used  his  clinical  experience  as  the 
basic  element  in  the  best  psychology  of 
oppression  yet  written. 

But  BLACK  RAGE  Is  only  200  pages 
of  big  type,  simply  not  enough  for  a 
thorough  treatment  of  such  a subject, 
not  even  if  it  were  weU  written;  the  clini- 
cal material  is  sparse  and  poorly  related 
to  the  points  the  authors  are  making;  and 
though  the  book  Is  'militant,"  it  is  still 
profoundly  bourgeois. 

Here  is  some  narrative  the  authors 
presumably  drew  from  their  clinical 
work,  followed  by  their  discussions  of  it; 

'A  distinguished  black  educator  was 
sent  overseas  to  organize  the  educational 
system  for  a sizeable  population.  The 
area  In  which  he  was  billeted  offered 
many  scenic  views  and  he  took  a walk 
one  afternoon  with  his  camera  to  take 
photographs.  He  came  upon  a small  vil- 
lage and  walked  down  the  main  road.  A 
Jeep  with  several  American  military 
policemen  roared  up  and  the  occupants 
spoke  impatiently:  'Over  there!  Over 
there!"  pointing  to  a side  road  which 
^they  meant  he  should  take. 

I “He  asked  why,  and  they  answered; 
•Colored  soldiers  go  on  that  side!" 

■ 'Furious,  he  went  where  they  indicated 
and  discovered  that  the  village  housed 
mainly  prostitutes  who  had  been  neatly 
divided  for  blacks  on  one  side  and  whites 
on  the  other.  The  military  policemen  had 
thought  he  was  seeking  prostitutes  and 
made  sure  he  realized  that  their  wares 
were  segregated.  The  same  man,  as  it 
happened,  did  a commendable  job  of  re- 
organization and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  found  himself  In  line  for  a 
-PACtl  “ ■ 


promotion  to  a major  administrative 
position,  one  carrying  great  power  and 
prestige.  His  training  and  experience 
fitted  him  perfectly  for  the  job.  He  was 
taken  aside,  however,  and  the  explanation 
given  was  that  the  region  was  simply 
•not  ready’  for  a Negro  to  occupy  so 
sensitive  and  so  powerful  a position.” 

'It  may  not  be  appropriate’  — the 
authors  conclude  — "to  feel  pity  for  so 
gifted  and  so  fortunate  a man,  but  we 
know  that  he  does  not  share  the  affec- 
tion his  colleagues  feel  for  this  social 
system.  He  must  know  that  his  area  of 
function  is  sharply  limited  by  his  black- 
ness. He  knows  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tial difference  between  him  and  the  low- 
liest black  laborer  save  the  grandeur  of 
the  arena  In  which  they  play  out  their 
lives.  Both  are  held  in  check,  both  are 
restricted,  both  are  called  upon  to  em- 
brace a society  which  views  them  with 
contempt. 

'Within  the  space  of  a few  months 
this  man  had  heard  the  harsh  voice  of  his 
country  telling  him  first  which  whores 
were  not  for  him  and  next  what  power  he 
must  not  have.  He  would  surely  have  been 
hard  put  to  differentiate  between  the 
laborer  and  the  Intellectual,  at  least  If 
they  are  black  and  live  In  America." 
(pp.  150-151) 

The  narrative  Is  a Reader’s  Digest 
•Life  in  These  United  States"  anecdote 
without  the  punchline.  It  treats  the  foreign 
•population’  like  things,  like  quaint  na- 
tives and  passive  objects  - like  niggers, 
in  fact.  The  discussion  that  follows  Is 
less  remarkable  for  the  little  it  says 
than  for  its  failure  to  say  anything  about 
colonialism  — not  a word  anywhere,  ex- 
cept to  threaten  at  the  end  of  the  book 
that  unless  the  United  States  solves  Its 
internal  race  problem  it  may  suffer  “a 
degenerative  decline  from  a powerful 
nation  to  a feeble,  third-class,  ex- 
coloniallst  country  existing  at  the  In- 
dulgence of  stronger  powers."  (P.  203) 

Cobbs  and  Grier  can  thus  fit  In  as  a 
left  wing  of  Humphreylsm;  and  Senator 
Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  can  write  the 
foreword  to  BLACK  RAGE. 

The  wire  service  story  from  Washing- 
ton quotes  Eric  Hoffer  telling  Cobbs,  at 
a hearing  of  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Violence:  'You  go  down  to  the  water- 
front and  see  who  helps  the  new  Necro 
members.  If  s not  the  old  Negroes  heif 
the  young  ones,  it's  the  white  workers." 

Cobbs  is  quoted  as  replying,  *1  cannot 
accept  this  as  a version  of  the  truth." 

He  went  on:  'A  present  day  tragedy  of 
America  is  that  our  leaders  are  in 
reality  preaching  the  very  violence  they 
profess  to  deplore.  All  the  presidential 
candidates  are  Inviting  violence  if  they 
lavtihe  tfip  citizenry  to  stand  rwt  whn» 


others  are  reforming." 

The  style  is  the  message  here;  the 
style  that  has  changed  “tell  It  like  it  is" 
to  “speak  It  the  way  It  Is,"  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  It  has  gone  all  the  way 
to  'verbalize  It  In  the  manner  In  which 
it  exists." 

Yet  the  authors  have  some  valuable 
things  to  say,  If  you  can  swallow  your 
white  rage  at  having  to  pay  $5.95  for 
what  amounts  to  a padded-out  pamphlet. 
They  are  able  to  suggest  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  rhetorical  “three  hundred 
years  of  slavery”  actually  comes  to  bear 
upon  a black  child  born  In  "freedom." 
They  are  able  to  fit  therapy  into  its 
political  and  historical  context,  they  show 
how  a political  movement  can  have  tre- 
mendous therapeutic  value  for  Individ- 
uals who  are  not  directly  Involved  In  It. 
(‘The  contorted  efforts  to  be  white,  the 
shame  of  the  black  body,  the  rejection  of 
youth  — may  all  vanish  quickly.  Negro 
women  need  only  see  that,  truly,  ‘black 
is  beautiful’.")  They  suggest  the  outlines 
of  a general  theory  explaining  black  be- 
havior patterns  as  adaptations  necessary 
for  survival  In  America. 

“We  submit,"  they  write,  “that  It  Is 
necessary  for  a black  man  In  America 
to  develop  a profound  distrust  of  his 
white  fellow  citizens  and  of  the  nation.  He 
must  be  on  guard  to  protect  himself 
against  physical  hurt.  He  must  cushion 
himself  against  cheating,  slander,  humi- 
liation, and  outright  mistreatment  by  the 

official  representatives  of  society 

For  his  own  survival,  then,  he  must  de-! 
velop  a CULTURAL  PARANOIA  In  which 
every  white  man  Is  a potential  enemy  un- 
less proved  otherwise " 

This  “cultural  paranoia”  is  one  of  sev- 
eral “adaptive  devices  developed  In  re- 
sponse to  a peculiar  environment.  They 
are  no  more  pathological  than  the  com- 
pulsive manner  In  which  a diver  checks 
his  equipment  before  a dive  or  a pilot  his 
parachute.  They  represent  normal 
devices  for  ‘making  It’  In  America,  and 
clinicians  who  are  Interested  In  the  psy- 
chological functioning  of  black  people 
must  get  acquainted  with  this  body  of 
character  traits  which  we  call  the  Black 

Norm To  regard  the  Black  Norm  as 

pathological  and  attempt  to  remove  such 
traits  by  treatment  would  be  akin  to 
analyzing  away  a hunter’s  cunning  or  a 
banker  s prudence.  This  Is  a body  of 
characteristics  essential  to  life  for  black 
men  in  America  and  woe  be  unto  the 
therapist  who  does  not  recognize  It " 
(PP.  177-179)  e ■ 

Finding  that  black  men  commonly  hate 
their  mothers  for  holding  them  back,  the 
authors  go  back  to  slavery  times  for  an 
.explanation- 


“It  Is  reported  that  newly  captured 
African  women  slew  their  children  rather 
than  have  them  reared  as  slaves . . but 
If  she  lets  him  live  it  Is  SHE  who  must 
raise  him  to  be  a slave.  Once  the  mother 
opts  for  her  child’s  life  she  assumes  the 
task  of  conveying  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  he  will  live  and  teach- 
ing him  how  to  survive  in  it.  In  effect,  she 
had  to  take  the  role  of  slave  master  . 

America  Is  “a  slave  country  which  hap- 
pens to  have  removed  the  slave  laws  from 
the  books"  (p.  71);  the  black  mother  rais- 
ing a son  In  South  Carolina  twenty  years 
ago  felt  pressed  to  Inculcate  the  same 
values  as  did  her  ancestors  two  hundred 
years  before. 

Their  treatment  of  the  Southern  black 
dialect,  which  they  call  the  patois,  Is 
strange  and  unsettling.  They  quote  from 
Henry  V and  from  Othello  (". . . Rude  am 
I In  my  speech  / And  little  bless’ d with 
the  soft  phrase  of  peace"),  and  conclude 
that  the  black  man’s  ‘use  of  the  patois, 
like  Shakespeare’s  heroes,  may  drama- 
tically highlight  an  already  heroic  pre- 
sence." The  attempt  at  literary  criticism 
is  misdirected;  Othello  does  notspeakln 
any  patois.  What’s  the  point  then 

I think  the  authors  dragged  In  Shakes- 
peare solely  in  order  to  highlight  what 
they  considered  their  own  already  heroic 
Intellectual  presence.  This  particular 
section,  like  the  book  as  a whole,  is 
basically  PART  of  the  black-white  game 
rather  than  ABOUT  It.  But  then,  so  is 
this  review.  Which  brings  us  to  the  meat 
of  the  matter. 

You’ve  been  reading  this  review  be- 
cause you  want  to  know  whether  to  take 
the  time  to  read  the  book.  Maybe  you  think 
the  book  will  help  you  survive  on  the 
streets.  Forget  It  — you  won'  t find  any 
mental  karate  secrets  here.  The  authors 
themselves  aren’t  sure  how  to  come  on 
to  the  brother  on  the  block;  they’  re  cer- 
tainly not  about  to  tell  YOU. 

Maybe  you  think  reading  this  book  w ill 
help  you  come  on  at  parties  on  your  own 
turf,  especially  the  kind  of  parties  where 
you  might  meet  the  authors.  (They  both 
teach  at  UC  Med  Center.)  If  so,  you’d 
better  be  very  careful  In  how  you  use  It, 
because  Cobbs  and  Grier  are  themselves 
enraged  behind  that  professional  facade. 

‘When  the  servile  men  and  women 
stand  up,”  they  write,  “we  had  all  better 
duck."  Black  men  who  could  say  that 
would  seem  to  be  fundamentally  sale 
They  yearn  so  for  white  approval  that 
you  could  play  marvellous  cruel  games 
with  them,  make  them  cringe  with  sub- 
tleties of  inflection.  But  when  the  shit 
comes  down,  you  know  what  they' re  going 
to  say;  “What  do  you  mean  WE,  white 
man?"  - 
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Last  Friday,  a small  vigorous  young  black  army  from 
Polytechnic  High  School  — reinforced  by  ghetto  tenagers 
and  Panthers  — paraded  across  San  Francisco  to  present 
a list  of  soul  demands  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

A white  truck  driver,  standing  along  the  route  of  march, 
whispered  his  surprise  into  my  white  ear:  ‘'Would  ya  look 
at  all  the  spooks.”  And  then  turned  his  head  cautiously  to 
see  if  any  blacks  had  overheard  him.  Convinced  that  it  was 
still  our  secret,  he  leaned  over  my  way  again  and  warned: 
“These  niggers  ain't  bullshittin'.” 


Earlier  In  the  week,  twenty-one  teach- 
I ers  from  Poly  presented  a list  of  com- 
| Plaints  about  conditions  there  — specific- 
| ally  pimping,  prostitution,  drug  dealing, 

I and  sex  in  the  halls.  The  students  said 
they  were  stabbed  in  the  back.  Led  by 
student  body  president  Greg  Durrell, 
. and  marshalled  by  the  Black  Student’s 
I Union,  they  marched  through  the  Fill- 
| more  on  their  way  downtown.  A few  white 
| youngsters,  mostly  long-haired  girls, 

| locked  arms  with  their  black  school- 
! mates,  but  the  march  was  for  blacks 
I and  in  their  Idiom. 

‘Right  on,  blood."  A BSU  monitor 
crouched,  threw  his  head  back  and  fist 
up  in  the  direction  of  a handful  of  salutes 
I coming  from  the  curb.  A few  black  grade- 
I school  teachers  had  their  classes  out 
I with  children’s  signs:  •Keeponpushin’." 

The  police  acted  like  scoutmasters, 
I Patiently  assisting  the  swarms  of  eager, 
I aggressive  black  monitors  who  directed 

I SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


traffic;  making  little  suggestions.  The 
city  figured  it  all  out  ahead  of  time.  All 
demands  were  agreed  to  except  outright 
firing  of  the  twenty-one  teachers  forex- 
pressing their  opinions.  The  auditorium 
in  the  Board  of  Education  building  on  Van 
Ness  was  opened  for  the  Poly  negotiating 
team  to  rap  the  victory  story  to  the  stu- 
dents. Reporters  and  photographers  were 
excluded,  and  barely  managed  to  hide 
their  ruffled  feathers.  Finally,  city  buses 
were  provided  for  the  students  to  go  back 
to  Poly  or  to  Friday’s  football  game. 

Poly  High  will  have  Swahili  taught  and 
soul  food  served.  It  was  all  too  easy. 
The  mayor  admits  to  being  a black  mili- 
tant himself.  The  city  plays  a good 
liberal  game.  Concessions  to  stop  the 
work  of  Black  Panthers  In  the  Fillmore. 

•You  a reporter.  You  know.  When  they 
ketch  a Black  Panther,  they  don’t  find 
no  ROCK  in  his  pocket." 
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Criticizing  Decca  Records  for  its 
wretched  treatment  of  the  Who  is  like  spank- 
ing a baby  for  wetting  his  bed.  The  fault 
must  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Who  them- 
selves, and  their  management,  who  knew 
through  sad  experience  the  incompetence  of 
Decca  in  handling  a rock  group,  yet  renewed 
their  contract  with  that  company  when  it 
came  up  a year  and  a half  ago.  For  theix 
laxity  they  are  sentenced  to  watching  Step- 
penwolf  albums  leap  a hundred  places  in 
the  charts  beyond  theirs. 

They  aren't  even  allowed  to  have  fun. 
Some  time  ago  they  tried  to  convince  Decca 
that  the  various  singles  ("Anyway,  Anyhow, 
Anywhere,'  "I  Can't  Explain,"  etc.)  that  had 
failed  to  sell  in  this  country  prior  to  the 
success  of  ‘Happy  Jack"  should  be  released 
in  a package  called  ‘The  Who's  Greatest 
Flops."  It  could  have  been  a magnificent 
record.  Instead  we  are  graced  with  "Magic 
Bus:  The  Who  On  Tour,"  which  contains 
two  tracks  that  were  on  their  last  album, 
one  track  from  the  album  before  it,  three 
recent  singles  and  their  flip  sides,  and  two 
tracks  from  a British  EP  recorded  "live" 
in  a TV  studio.  Some  of  the  stuff  is  even  in 
stereo. 

But  for  all  that  it  ain’t  new,  and  sounds 
as  though  it  were  laid  out  by  a cow  (like 
the  streets  of  Boston),  this  IS  an  album 
by  one  of  the  dozen  finest  groups  in  the 
world  and  it  deserves  your  attention.  ‘Call 
Me  Lightning"  and ‘Magic  Bus"  are  master- 
pieces; ‘I  Can't  Reach  You"  and  "Pictures 
of  Lily'  come  close;  and  there's  nothing  on 
the  album  that  won't  raise  a smile  or  two 
when  you're  in  the  mood  for  it.  It  just  isn’t 
the  Who  album  we've  been  waiting  for,  that's 
all;  in  fact,  it's  further  from  it  than  the  last 
few  failures  they've  put  out.  But  listen  to 
the  Who  do  ‘Hey  Bo  Diddley'  ("Magic  Bus") 
with  their  complete  mastery  of  modern 
kinetic  technique  (hopping  up  and  down  on  one 
foot  while  playing  guitar  on  the  roof  of  a 
speeding  locomotive),  and  Usten  to 'em  pro- 
ject the  feeling  of  the  fifties  through  music 
into  a future  context  too  shattering  for  pre- 
sent-day human  consciousness  to  even  get 
a grasp  on  (that's  what  "Call  Me  Lightning' 
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feels  like  to  me),  and  then  imagine  what 
these  boys  could  do  if  they  could  ever  get 
themselves  together  enough  to  record  a 
full-scale  album.  Incredible.  And  Decca 
Records  would  probably  refuse  to  put  it  out. 

A lot  closer  to  what  it  should  be  (damn 
near  perfect,  in  fact)  is  "Songs  of  James 
Hendricks'  on  Soul  City,  which  is  my 
favorite  record  at  the  moment  -<  it's  on 
the  phonograph  about  as  often  as  everything 
else  put  together.  If  you  want  to  classify  it, 
call  it  augmented  folk  music,  Nashville 
branch;  a category  pioneered  by  Bob  Dylan 
in  1966  and  enjoying  quite  a bit  of  popularity 
today,  in  which  a singer  sings  and  plays 
songs  he  wrote  on  an  acoustic  guitar,  with 
Nashville  musicians  (drums,  steel  guitar, 
bass,  keyboard)  joining  in  to  make  the  whole 
thing  sound  a little  more  like  it  sounds  in 
the  wongwriter’s  head.  Recording  with  a 
combo  gives  the  songwriter  who  isn't  a 
brilliant  guitarist  a chance  to  really  explore 
his  own  melodies,  the  textures  and  subtle 
movements  of  his  songs . . . explorations  too 
often  limited  to  voice  when  songs  are  played 
on  solo  guitar  and  too  often  limited  to  the 
instruments  when  a rock  group  is  perform- 
ing. Here  there's  a feeling  of  balance  (which 
of  course  also  exists  in  those  groups  and 
with  those  people  who  excel  in  expressing 
themselves  both  vocally  and  instrumental- 
ly);  the  songs  are  at  the  same  time  simple 
ana  lull.  They  satisfy. 

James  Hendricks  has  familiar  things  to 
say  - he  loves  the  mountains  and  distrusts 
the  city,  has  found  real  man-woman  love 
and  hopes  you'll  find  it  too  - but  they're 
things  that  still  need  saying,  and  he  says 
them  clearly  and  convincingly  and  with 
great  sincerity.  It's  the  sincerity  that  over- 
whelms; hearing  the  record  is  like  hearing 
a friend  talking,  a friend  you  feel  close  to 
talking  with  you  at  one  of  those  rare  moments 

when  you  can  really  communicate,  get  things 

off  your  chest.  The  album  is  from  the  heart 
and  it  comes  across  that  way  - and  if  that 
sounds  at  all  corny  to  you,  then  you  need  this 
record  very  badly.  It  will  get  you  back  in 
touch. 

..  Tl^.  music  is  American  folk  of  the  1960's- 
the  Kingston  Trio  would  have  been  glad  to 
record  Jim's  songs,  and  that's  not  a knock. 


It's  post-Byrds  folk  music,  and  you  can 
traces  of  the  Byrds'  influence:  theTr 
peated  melody-like  rhythm  patterns,  C 
relating  of  the  sounds  of  the  words  to  1 
sounds  of  the  lead  notes  between  worn 
phrases  - what  Sandy  Pearlman  calk  th 
Byrds'  formal  constancy.  The  musicians  !! 
is  Nashville,  and  it's  incredibly  sensiti!? 
especially  in  "high  and  lonesome'  lead  work 
And  the  spirit  is  Colorado  Rockies,  deen 
pure,  earth  and  air.  Good  stuff  to  let  in* 
your  mind. 

Also  recommended:  "What  EverHannenpH 
to  Those  Good  Old  Days  at  Club  47 in  Cam 
bridge,  Mass,  with  Jim  Kweskin  and  ml 
Friends'  (Vanguard).  Club  47  on  Paimet 
Street  (now  defunct)  is  the  place  in  the  world 
where  I have  been  happiest  listening  to 
music.  Some  of  the  wonderful  vibes  of  that 
small  room  have  been  captured  on  this 
record,  and  they'll  fill  your  living  room 
with  no  trouble.  Jim  has  a deep  and  infec. 
tious  love  of  music  and  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  ability  to  project,  through  scat- 
singing,  comb,  guitar,  string-breaking  or 
whatever.  You'll  never  know  how  much  you 
love  “Ain't  She  Sweet,'  "La  Bamba."  "Bill 
Bailey,"  or  "Good  Morning,  Little  School- 
girl'  till  you  hear  this  album.  Fritz  excels 
on  jug.  Don't  miss  it. 

SCIENCE  FICTION 

I read  science  fiction  because  it  com- 
municates new  ideas  to  me  more  often  and 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  except  con- 
versation with  my  friends.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  many  many  concepts  and  ideas  that 
would  be  important  to  me  contained  in  all 
sorts  of  other  books  - especially  stuff  in 
the  fields  of  sociology,  economics,  psycho- 
logy, history  & anthropology  — and  the  ideas 
there  are  probably  better-founded  and  more 
fully  worked  out  than  the  stuff  I encounter 
reading  sf.  But  it  isn’t  easy  for  me  to  read 
most  sociology,  etc  — and  because  it  isn't 
easy,  it  isn't  effective.  I may  read  a well- 
written  page  a dozen  times  without  register- 
ing, because  my  mind  just  isn't  receptive 
to  the  tone  and  the  form.  Maybe  I'll  grow  to 
overcome  this.  Meanwhile,  I read  science 
fiction  hand  over  fist,  as  much  as  I have 
time  for,  and  my  ability  to  think  and  the 
range  of  my  thoughts  are  growing  all  the 
time.  And  I'm  having  fun.  It's  a satisfying 
situation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I'd  like  to  recommend 
a story  called  “The  Infinity  Sense,"  by  Verge 
Foray,  in  the  November  "Analog"  - which 
is  still  on  sale  as  you  read  this.  It's  an 
entertaining  and  well-handled  story,  though 
a bit  clumsy  in  style  (especially  if  you're 
not  used  to  reading  science  fiction,  where 
style  is  a lot  less  important  than  in  most 
modern  fiction);  and  on  top  of  that  it  pre- 
sents not  one  but  a half-dozen  ideas  which 
are  new  and  exciting  to  me,  in  the  context 
of  a thoroughly  believable  future.  ("2001/ 
by  the  way,  is  a fantasy  - if  Kubrick  were 
more  in  tune  with  the  60's,  instead  of  the  i 
50's,  he’d  know  his  extrapolations  — “Am* 
ericans"  and  ‘Russians"  and  Howard  John- 
son's on  the  moon  forty  years  from  now  - 
are  no  longer  likely,  if  even  possible.  "The 
Infinity  Sense"  talks  about  man's  progress 
AFTER  the  fall  of  the  present  Science  Age, 
and  I'm  ready  to  believe  things  could  happen 
the  way  Foray  lays  them  out.  He  seems 

aware  of  the  crumbling  of  structures  around 

us.)  "The  Infinity  Sense'  will  get  you  to 
thinking  about  cell  structure  & entropy,  the 
nature  of  creativity,  the  inability  of  each 
of  us  to  see  in  other  directions  from  where 
we  want  to  look  — Foray  even  presents  3 
remarkably  good  picture  (from  the  outside1) 

of  the  sort  of  arguing  that  goes  back  and  forth 

these  days  across  the  chasms  of  the  Gen- 
eration Gap.  It’s  a damn  fine  story. 


Americans 
have  no  days, 
no  places. 


In  time 
space, 
Americans 

are 

traffic. 


tloug  lummis 


...  you  must  be  a day  yourself,  and  not 
interrogate  it  like  a college  professor." 

Emerson 

I was  thinking  the  other  day  about  the 
song  that  children  in  American  summer 
camps  and  other  institutions  are  made  to 
sing  each  morning.  I guess  that  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  anything  sung  daily,  ritually 
and  in  unison  is  a serious  incantation.  In 
pre-war  Japan  the  children  were  made  to 
recite  daily  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  Edu- 
cation. In  America  they  chant: 

Good  Morning  to  you! 

Good  Morning  to  you! 

We're  all  in  our  places 

With  bright  smiling  faces . . . 
reflecting  the  wistful  hopes  of  camp  coun- 
selors and  parents  that  the  next  generation 
of  children  will  have  mornings,  places,  and 
faces. 

But  Americans  have  no  days,  no  places. 
In  time  and  space,  Americans  are  traffic, 
moving  through  an  empty  now  and  an  empty 
here  to  imagined  futures  and  somewheres. 
We  have  destroyed  the  only  place  we  had, 
and  are  ‘'using  up"  all  the  time  there  is. 
We  have  transformed  a continent  of  places 
into  a network  of  highways,  and  our  mental 
image  of  our  country  is  a Standard  Oil 
roadmap.  To  be  free  is  to  be  on  the  road 
(we  call  our  Superroads  “freeways");  we 
imagine  that  at  the  end  of  the  travel  time 
fhere  will  be  real  time  (days)  and  at  the 
end  of  the  unplace  of  highway  there  will  be 
someplace.  But  in  the  end  we  are  disap- 
pointed: "This  place  is  nowhere,"  we  say, 
2nd  move  on. 

'Getting  there  is  half  the  fun,"  say  Am- 
erica’s public  relations  men,  failing  to 


mention  that  half  the  fun  is  all  we’ll  get, 
since  all  we've  got  is  getting  there.  Ger- 
trude Stein’s  appraisal  of  Oakland  becomes 
true  for  America  as  a whole,  as  America 
transforms  herself  into  Oakland  (a  vast 
Nixon-run  Oakland):  there’s  no  there  there. 

If  only...  I think  wistfully ...  America 
could  find  the  courage  and  lucidity  to  carry 
her  central  axiom  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
she  might  become  a great  people,  philoso- 
phically. If  she  would  announce  that  the 
world  cannot  present  us  with  time  and  place, 
but  only  flux  and  motion,  she  might  be  able 
to  move  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  have  a day  is  to  be  a day,  and  the  only 
way  to  have  a place  is  to  be  a place.  But 
instead  we  fix  our  gaze  on  public  relations 
carrot  distances  and  futures;  we  Build- 
For-The- Future,  make  rockets  for  the 
moon,  and  become  a nation  of  tourists; 

The  American  tourist  (this  is  what  I 
started  in  to  write  about)  is  the  highest 
expression  of  his  country  today;  he  is  the 
desperate  pilgrim  from  Millbrae,  search- 
like  Archimedes  for  a place  to  stand,  though 
not  from  which  to  move  the  world,  but  in 
which  to  be  moved.  But  he  has  not  the  inner 
resources  with  which  to  discover  days  and 
places;  what  he  has  is  money.  He  is  a busi- 
ness transaction  looking  for  a place  to 
happen:  He  buys  motion  to  get  there,  he 
buys  time  (in  hotels,  bars,  theaters,  bus 
tours),  and  he  buys  things.  The  two  ladies 
who  passed  me  in  Yokohama  the  other  day 
were  saying,  "Didja  get  that  cute  purse?  I 
got  that  cute  doll.  In  Keyowtow  you  can 
get..."  When  you  pass  tourists  they  are 
always  saying  something  like  that. 

Much  of  Japan  is  still  saturated  with  place, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  the  tourist  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it  when  he  gets  there.  He  grasps 


at  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  camera  and  his 
money,  but  the  sad  little  slices  and  shattered 
fragments  he  takes  home  with  him  will  not 
make  Millbrae  into  a place. 

And  Japan  is  of  course  charming;  her 
expanding  suburbs  seem  to  be  as  much 
wastelands  as  our  own.  Much  of  what  the 
tourist  has  seen  and  bought  was  constructed 
especially  for  him.  It  is  increasingly  true 
that  the  tourist  never  leaves  America; 
wherever  he  goes  he  encounters  his  own 
Disneyland  fantasies  of  "far-off  places." 
As  the  Hilton  chain  expands,  travel  comes 
more  closely  to  resemble  "foreign  accent 
flights,"  where  your  money  buys  you  a total- 
theater  imitationof  being  somewhere,  Inside 
a steel  machine  hurtling  through  emptiness. 
Or,  as  the  Japan  Airlines  ads  used. to  say  in 
San  Francisco,  "the  calm  beauty  of  Japan, 
at  almost  the  speed  of  sound." 

I have  this  odd  fantasy  about  where  all 
these  trends  will  lead  us  in  the  future.  When 
the  whole  world  succeeds  in  transforming 
itself  into  a suburban  imitation  of  itself, 
everyone  will  want  to  be  a tourist,  but  there 
will  no  longer  remain  any  places  to  go. 
The  whole  globe  would  be  a great  homo- 
genious  mass  of  Millbrae,  with  a steady 
flow  of  identical  tourists  passing  through 
identical  motels,  each  with  identical  gift 
shops  (all  generally  resembling  Cost-Plus) 
and  "foreign  accent"  restaurants  and  bars. 
As  Mailer  predicted,  you  wouldn't  be  able 
to  tell  where  the  airport  ends  and  the  motel 
begins.  That  would  be  the  Pax  Americans. 

Alternatively,  it  might  be  that  in  order  to 
avoid  such  a dreary  world,  a new  form  of 
exploitation  would  be  initiated:  a class  in 
each  country  would  be  compelled  to  stay  put 
so  that  the  rich  would  have  places  to  go  and 
things  to  look  at  when  they  travel. 
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marjorie  heins 


No  one  I knew  was  going  to  the  Joan 
Baez  concert.  Not  so  much  that  Joan  had 
been  around  too  long,  nor,  certainly,  that 
she  wasn’t  still  good.  It  had  something  to 
do  with  her  stubborn  pacifism:  bourgeois 
cop-out,  it’s  called.  Joan  was  out  of  favor 
with  the  hard-nosed  radicals. 

As  I walked  up  Hearst  Avenue  toward 
Hearst’ s Greek  Theatre,  it  became  clear. 
Thousands  of  students,  boys  in  wheat 
Jeans,  girls  with  hair  set  that  afternoon, 
walked  holding  hands  or  drove  their  red 
MG’s  through  the  streets  In  search  of 
parking  spaces.  There  were  a few  adults 
with  children,  and  a few,  but  very  few, 
real  bohemian  types. 

As  I entered  the  theatre,  efficient  young 
men  handed  me  Resistance  leaflets  ad- 
vertising a draft  card  turn-ln  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  and  listing  on  the  back  nine  con- 


veniently located  Resistance  branch  of- 
fices. It  was  surprising  to  see  draft  card 
turn-ins  were  still  going  on. 

* * * * • 

When  I went  to  high  school  in  Brooklyn, 
only  one  girl  I knew  dug  Joan  Baez.  A 
frustrated  Crown  Heights  bohemian,  she 
would  play  those  records  relentlessly 
till  I dreaded  coming  into  her  apartment. 
Her  favorite  album  had  the  picture  of 
Joan  with  guitar  and  blue  jeans  under 
a cypress  tree  somewhere  on  the  coast 
near  Carmel.  On  Sundays,  she  would 
drag  me  to  Eighth  Street  and  press  her 
nose  to  the  windows  of  leather  and  jewelry 
shops.  It  soured  me  on  Baez  for  years. 

***** 

Joan  looked  very  ordinary  Friday  night 
in  her  new  short  haircut.  Partly  because 
of  the  harsh  lighting,  I couldn't  see  her 
face  clearly,  so  I could  never  be  sure  it 
was  Joan.  And  I was  sitting  in  the  up- 
close  blue  ticket  section. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  her  to  establish 
the  evening’s  theme:  resisting  the  draft 
and  going  to  Jail.  She  told  several  jail 
stories,  mentioned  that  her  husband 
David  is  to  begin  his  three-year  sen- 
tence In  February,  announced  repeatedly 
her  admiration  for  the  resisters  (not 
dodgers)  and  told  us  her  idea  of  revolu- 
tion was  people  learning  not  to  kill.  The 
audience  responded  to  it  all  with  cheers. 
Only  one  killjoy  shouted  back,  “Fight!’’ 
as  Joan  was  extolling  pacifism.  With  a 
disarming  smile,  she  replied,  “Aren’t 
we  hostile  tonight?" 

Yes,  the  hard-noses  stayed  away.  And 
just  as  well.  Ideologies  aside,  Joan  has 
a courageous,  warm  and  high  spirit  that, 
combined  with  her  music,  is  no  less  than 
Inspiring.  And  more  than  any  other  per- 
former, she  has  put  her  convictions  on 
the  line. 

* * * * * 

At  Cornell  University,  cow  college  of 
the  Ivy  League,  you  were  either  a frat- 
ernity type  or  a Collegetown  type.  Col- 
legetown  was  our  poor  four-block  excuse 
for  bohemia.  When  I lived  there,  it  was 
a radical  scruffy  place  where  we  played 
pinball  and  talked  draft  card  burnings  and 
secretly  smoked  grass.  But  It  had  a 
glorious  past  of  which  we  were  made 
aware  by  the  graffiti  In  our  bathrooms: 
the  late  fifties,  when  there  were  no  poli- 
tics, only  wild  parties,  when  men  were 
men  and  anarchists  were  anarchists. 

In  my  senior  year,  Richard  Farina's 
novel,  “Been  Down  So  Long  It  Looks 
Like  Up  To  Me,”  came  out.  That  was 
just  after  he  died  in  a motorcycle  acci- 
dent on  his  way  back  from  a publication 
party.  The  novel  was  set  In  Collegetown 
and  described  still-extant  Cornell  peo- 


ple, hip  professors  mostly.  For  months, 
the  talk  was  of  nothing  but  Farina  and 
his  wild  escapades.  He  had  been  one  of 
Collegetown’ s brightest  luminaries,  back 
in  the  days  when. . . those  hip  professors 
never  ceased  reminding  us. 

In  book-lined  Collegetown  apartments, 
we  played  the  fine  Farina  records  — 
“Celebrations  for  a Gray  Day,"  “Re- 
flections in  a Crystal  Wind"  — till  we 
knew  them  by  heart.  Baez  was  definitely 
passe. 

***** 

After  the  Intermission,  Joan  brought 
on  her  sister,  who  used  to  be  Mimi 
Farina.  Their  duets  were  very  moving 
to  anyone  steeped  In  the  Farina  legend. 
Then  Joan  did  a song  she  wrote  to  Mimi 
and  her  new  husband,  In  which  Richard 
Farina  was  “her  crazy  man"  - I sensed 
an  implication  of  unhealthiness  in  the 
Farina  marriage,  as  If,  for  all  his  mys- 
tery and  charm,  Richard  really  was  too 
wild  for  big  sister  Joan  to  approve  com- 
pletely. 

Joan  threw  In  a few  more  Jail  stories 
and  several  uncertain  V for  Victory  signs 
which  were  not  returned  in  large  num- 
bers by  the  audience  (perhaps  they 
couldn’t  make  out  wfrat  she  was  signal- 
ing). As  we  filed  back  onto  Hearst  Avenue, 
the  boys  in  wheat  Jeans  now  had  their 
arms  around  the  girls  whose  hair  was 
becoming  unset.  A couple  in  front  of  me 
was  joking  about  the  boy’s  roommate, 
who  was  overly  fastidious  about  cleaning 
the  bathroom.  As  they  laughed,  he 
squeezed  her  very  tight  around  the 
shoulders.  When  they  got  to  his  car,  he 
ran  around  to  open  her  door,  then  dashed 
back  to  his  side  and  slipped  Into  the 
driver’s  seat. 

No  doubt  about  It:  these  days,  Joan 
speaks  to  an  audience  different  from  the 
Crown  Heights  bohemians  of  seven  and 
eight  years  ago.  This  audience  would  be 
Insulted  at  being  called  straight,  so  I 
won’t  call  them  anything.  But  they  are  a 
large  part  of  the  college  population,  per- 
haps the  largest,  that  new  generation  the 
advertising  agencies  always  talk  about. 
They're  not  all  revolutionary  pacifists  or 
pacifist  revolutionaries,  like  Joan,  but 
they  can  respect  her  position,  see  its 
integrity  and  appeal.  If  Joan  can  draw 
them  into  the  Movement,  they’ll  have 
plenty  of  time  later  to  worry  about  the 
ramifications  of  resistance  versus  re- 
bellion versus  death  versus  Canada  ver- 
sus jail  versus  bricks. 

Which  is  all  very  nice  for  Joan  and  her 
following  and  her  record. company.  But  I 
know  that  Richard  Farina  wouldn’t  go  to 
jail  as  David  Harris  is.  And  I can’t  help 
wondering  if  there  aren’t  too  few  Richard 
Farinas  left,  If  there  are  any  left  at  all. 
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continued  from  page  4 


Delfon.  He  had  the  Idea  - sent  some- 
one over  to  see  me.  And  I put  the  book 
together  with  the  help  ol  this  man,  who 
Is  translating  it  into  French,  and  as  soon 
as  he's  finished  with  the  French  trans- 
lation, then  we  get  the  English  version 
here  and  in  England. 

R:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  establish- 
ment would  be  wary  of  publishing  the 
book,  since  In  the  short  run  it  might  make 
them  some  money,  but  in  the  long  run  It 
will  be  very  damaging. 

B:  Well,  but  the  people  who  are  pub- 
lishing It  are  not  the  establishment.  The 
publishers  are  not  the  establishment  at 
all.  They  are  always  publishing  things 
that  are  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  In- 
terest of  the  establishment  and  getting 
in  trouble  for  it.  In  fact,  I would  say,  by 
and  large  that  publishers  have  done 
more  against  the  establishment  than 
many  other  groups.  They  completely 
broke  down  censorship  here. 

EDUCATION 

R:  Would  you  say  the  same  for  uni- 
versities, are  they  a positive  or  negative 
force? 

B:  Mostly  negative,  because  they  are 
getting  all  their  money  from  the  estab- 
lishment. You  see,  publishers  are  not. 
They  are  getting  their  money  from  the 
reading  public.  But  universities,  being 
endowed,  the  board  of  trustees  and  all 
that  have  always  very  definitely  been 
supporters  of  the  establishment,  they 
have  to  be. 

R:  What  about  high  schools? 

B:  Much  the  same,  with  some  excep- 
tions, I suppose.  Some  are  more  liberal 
than  others. 

R:  The  whole  schooling  process  Incul- 
cates the  old  values.  Do  you  think  we 
should  attempt  this  setting  up  of  our  own 
schools  or  do  you  think  this  would  not 
succeed  on  a scale  which. . . 

B:  I think  that  would  be  a very,  very 
important  step.  If  you  could  set  up  schools 
where  they  really  taught  people  some- 
thing. 

R:  What  would  we  do  In  those  schools? 
We  don’t  want  to  have  a teacher  stand  up 
and  lecture  the  students. 

B:  Well,  it  all  depends  what  the  stu- 
dents want  to  learn.  Of  course,  there 
are  definite  techniques  for  learning 
things.  The  army  found  out  a lot  about 
learning  and  teaching  in  WW  II  when  they 
had  to  have  a whole  bunch  of  people 
to  do  something  in  a very  short  time. 
For  instance,  they  wanted  people  to  learn 
a language.  They  had  to  teach  it  in  six 
weeks.  They  didn’t  want  people  to  know 
one  word  In  that  language.  There  are 
techniques  for  teaching  but  they're  not 
using  them  in  high  schools,  they're  not 
trying  to  teach  anything  there,  they’re 
just  fooling  around. 

R:  And  what  would  you  think  of  a school 
that  tried  to  combine  experiences  of  the 
real  world,  that  didn’t  set  off  school  as 
kind  of  safe  Island? 

B:  1 think  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem is  about  three  hundred  years  back. 
There's  no  application  to  what  they’re 
learning  unless  there  is  application,  un- 
less you  are  learning  something  you  can 
use,  there  is  not  much  point  to  it.  The 
only  education  we  have  that  is  func- 
tioning is  technical  education,  where 
there  Is  a definite  criteria  of  whether 
it  is  a success  or  failure.  If  he's  train- 
ing to  be  an  engineer  he  can  either 
install  an  electrical  system  or  build 
a bridge  or  he  can't.  But  there  is  no 
such  test  as  regards  the  social  sciences, 
sciences,  sociology,  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, general  education. 

R:  In  the  future  as  the  struggle  con- 
tinues, and  it  is  being  characterized  a 
lot  as  the  anti-authoritarians  against 
the  authoritarians. 

B:  I would  agree  with  that,  I think  this 
is  a liberal  revolution,  comparable  to  the 
revolution  of  1848  and  will  probably 
precipitate  as  widespread  a reaction, 
reactionary  movements. 

R:  As  the  high  school  movement  in  this 
country  develops,  what  sort  of  demands, 
do  you  think  they  should  make  to  the 
schools  - for  take-over?  For  dismantle- 
ment? 

B:  Well,  school  is  a farce,  as  1 say, 
the  educational  system  Is  three  hundred 
years  back.  The  demands  should  be  that 
all  this  knowledge  which  Is  now  top 
secret  classified  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  everyone  that  is  what  the  de- 
mands should  be.  They’ve  got  the  know- 
ledge. 

R:  Concretely,  In  a school,  like  the 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science  there  is 
no  way  to  mobilize  the  school  around 
turning  over  electronics. 


B:  They  don’t  even  know  wtm  , 
^ yet’  but  they  can  be  told  whai  to 


for,  things  like  intra  sound, forex 
™ one^ver  heard  of  it.  It’s  [ow3 


not  high  sound.  An  infra 


tion  turned 


one  within  five  mileV'and'dJl',^6^ 
buildings,  those  red  brick 


don’t  know  If  It  would  knock  down 
forced  concrete.  This  Is  a very  e ,s 
to  make,  anybody  r.nn  m,i.„  , 


k’  imyb0d1'  can  make  one  bnl 

other  hand,  what  can  be  done 
concentrations  is  something  thJ h ,0J 
been  fullv  InuPcH^fA,)  u 


been  fully  investigated  yet  The  ,r  , 

has  done  this  work  is  Prolfessor 7? 
ereau  of  France.  r(jll 

R:  They  now  have  a technique  devPu 

for  the  anti- riot  tanks,  to  use  souji 
Immobilize  demonstrators.  0Ufldl 

B:  Well,  that  may  well  be  Infra 
R:  It  hasn’t  been  put  Into  effect ^ 
B:  You  see,  ultra  sound,  high 
goes  right  through  an  object  throurt 
person,  but  this  you  can't  hear  i i 
below  the  level  of  hearing,  it  is't‘ 
30  vibrations  per  second 


R:  Can  the  operator  point  it  or  din, 
it  in  any  way? 


B:  Yes.  There  are  ways  In  which  k 
can  be  protected  from  the  effects  onti 
other  hand,  it  can  be  turned  on’rro7 
distance.  He  wouldn't  have  to  be  then 

R:  As  they  begin  to  use  clubs  and  m-,( 
the  demonstrator  becomes  like  a knlel 
in  armor. 

B;  He  looks  more  and  more  llketl 
police.  The  coming  uniform  is  unqu»< 
tionably  blue  crash  helmet,  shoulder^ 
and  aluminum  jock  straps.  Ol  course 
these  are  very  primitive  weapons 
mace,  tear  gas  and  clubs,  very  prlralli 
weapons,  Indeed. 

R:  But  built 'into  the  establishment 

the  rigid  patterns  of  the  pa^t,  and 
you  look  at  Chicago  it  is  much  the  sam 
technique  of  suppression  ol  demonstra 
tors  as  anywhere  In  the  world. 

B:  Certainly. 

R:  So  do  you  really  believe  that  they 
are  going  to  institute  these  techniqu 
they  have  developed? 

B:  Undoubtedly, undoubtedlj  certainly 
they  will  use  them  if  the  opposition  (M 
out  about  them  and  starts  using  them  too, 
The  thing  about  Infra-sound  is  that  there 
is  nothing  complicated  about  it.  It  is 
simple  a large  whistle  connected  to  an  air 
hose.  Anybody  can  do  it. 

R:  What  sort  of  cost? 

B:  Oh,  what  you  can  get  In  a junk  yard. 

R:  Is  this  Professor  Gavei  eau  a radl 
cal? 

B:  Well,  nobody  knows,  but  1 saw  id 
article  about  it  in  the  Sunday  Times  In 
London  which  seems  to  me  a real  leak 
because  I'm  sure  all  governments  will 
be  experimenting  with  It  il  It  works. 
Normally  it  would  be  top  secret  class! 
fled,  surrounded  by  barb  wire,  security 
checks.  So  how  it  happened  to  leak  out 
I don’t  know,  but  It  did.  These  things  do. 

MIDDLE  CLASS  REVOLT 

R:  Do  you  think  that  middle  classpeo- 
ple  are  likely  to  give  up  the  comforts 
they  have  been  trained  to  desire  alltheir 
lives,  in  any  large  scale? 

B:  I don’t  know  how  many  millions 
have  already  done  so.  After  all,  allthose 
Yipples  and  hippies  come  from  miiSe 
class  backgrounds  for  the  most  pari, 
mean  they  could  be  living  quite  com 
fortably  if  they  wanted  to;  have  £<« 
jobs,  and  have  the  suburban  house  Rkiu 
there  are  lots  of  people  In  this  society 
that  realize  that  this  so  called  com- 
fortable life  is  absolutely  dull  and  so 
stultifying,  they  simply  don't  want  IL 

R:  If  the  schooling  process  Is  crlilc  ^ 
to  the  shaping  of  people’s  desires. 
like  advertising  shapes  your  desires  - 
you  want  to  possess  that  thing  they  ad- 
vertise so  eloquently  — if  that's  break- 
ing down,  if  say  at  the  age  of  eighty 
when  a person  Is  reached  by  the  moff- 
ment,  if  all  those  years  of  training 
be  broken  down,  then  we' re  tremendous- 
ly  powerful. 

B:  Well,  it’s  breaking  down  almost^ 
believably,  not  only  In  America, 
throughout  the  world.  Now  look,  • 
twenty  years  ago,  a young  man  in  1 ran- 
of  middle  class  family,  there  wa>)us 
question  as  to  what  he  was  going  ° 

He  was  going  to  pass  those  e.'jrns.  1 
he  was  going  to  become  a lawyer® 
doctor  or  a professor  and  that  ' 
And  the  young  people  themselve: 
completely  sold  on  it.  This  was  t e 
alternative,  the  only  tiling  for  them  ' 
There  was  a lot  of  that  too  when  I " 
Harvard,  that  same  attitude  of,  v •'  • 
graduate  from  Harvard  and  then  > - 
into  a career  and  that  was  it.  The'_  ,h 
which  that  is  broken  down  alt  o\ 


world,  say  in  the  last  twenty  . 
think  is  truly  amazine^Liiii-i -■ 


truly  amazing.  r . 
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,railel  In  history.  Of  course, 
M-c  any  ^ ^h  well  these  people  will  all 
«*«P'e  SJLim  executives  In  ten  years,  I 
^adVlS  lt  for  one  minute.  1 don't 
doo" 1 wl  If  they’d  have  wanted  to  be  ad- 
ihink  s°- 11  thev  would  have 


'^se  steps  ^ soon  as  theygradu- 
JjfJJS  colfege,  or  high  school,  or 


■’  r power  doesn't  come  just  from 
tU  °LTJs  P but  from  the  whole  kind  of 
fatality  of  the  movement,  that  the 
^sexuality  in  the  movement  islack- 
^ Sea  Do  you  see  that? 

% Y«  1 wouldn’ t necessarily  use  the 
sexual  but  certainly  you  feel  the 
Member  In  the  anti- birthday 
K Iou  felt  a tremendous  vitality  there, 
tfs  seems  to  me  Is  lacking  completely 
„ most  American  audiences,  In  most 
f flicans  for  that  matter. 

r How  about  this  thing  like  the  pig. 
„ they're  all  pigs.  Vote  pig  for  pres  - 
And  then  we'll  serve  him  to 
ha  people  after  the  elecUon,  rather  than 
ive  the  people  serve  the  pig. 

B-  Jokes  have  their  place. 

r.  do  you  think  they're  Important 


ba!eVer.We  have  often  judged  that  a good 

• l 4ncf  frnm 


WlRU They7  can  be  very  Important,  yes. 
m working  on  a purple  assed  baboon  for 
Resident.  They  talk,  they  move  their 
Jps  in  speeches.  You  can't  do  that  very 
ell  with  a pig. 

H-  in  Rio  one  time  they  elected  a hippo 
or  a rhinoceros.  That  caused  great  con- 
sternation among  the  officials  so  they 
had  another  election  and  he  won  again. 
And  this  was  all  on  write  in  vote  - It  was 
for  something  like  Mayor. 

B:  Yes.  Those  political  jokes  I think 
have  their  place. 

PART  II 

R:  The  movement  is  developing  a dif- 
ferent definition  of  news,  a different  de- 
scription of  what  is  important.  If  we  con- 
trolled a television  station,  our  news 
ould  be  substantially  different  than 
Walter  Cronklte. 

B:  If  we  controlled  television,  then  we 


control  America. 

R:  What  would  it  mean  if  we  had  one 
station?  We  could,  like  the  German  SDS, 
make  a demand  for  TV  time.  And  then 
escalate  our  demand  to  a whole  channel. 
What  would  happen  if  we  got  a channel? 

B:  We  got  to  get  them  all.  As  soon 
as  we  get  them  all  we  control  this  whole 
stupid  middle  class.  We’ve  got  America. 

R;  You  think  the  war  is  going  to  be 
fought  out  among  the  middle  class  and 
not  among  the  poor? 

| B;  Yes.  Of  course  there  is  a way  of 
lellmlnating  the  whole  stupid  middle 


class. 

R:  Yeah,  you  know,  you  saw  Daley’s 
program  — they  talked  about  how  there 
were  plans  to  even  put  LSD  In  the  water 
supply.  Of  course  that’s  unworkable  be- 
cause LSD  is  an  acid  and  a base  neu- 
tralizes It,  so  It  never  could  go  through 
the  water  system.  But  let’ s say  something 
like  LSD  could  be  put  into  a water  supply 
of  a city,  what  do  you  think  It  would  do? 

B:  Well,  I’m  all  for  eliminating  the 
whole  stupid  bourgeolse  middle  class.  I 
think  the  whole  strata  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

R:  Do  you  think  as  human  beings  they 
are  even  alive? 


B:  The/ re  not  alive,  i ney-  re  wauuug 
tape  recorders.  It’s  not  a question  of 
eliminating  human  beings,  it' s a question 
of  eliminating  walking  tape  recorders. 

R:  Their  children  are  realizing  that 
too.  That’s  one  reason  long  hair  scares 
them.  So,  their  own  children  are  throw- 
ing It  up.  Saying,  “Your  lives  are  nothing. 
Your  lives  are  dead  plastic  experiences.” 

B:  Yeah.  It's  not  a question  of  elimina- 
ting human  beings,  It’s  a question  of 
turning  off  tape  recorders. 

R:  Do  you  think  the  poor  are  less  tape 
recorders. 

B:  Much  less.  They’ve  been  up  against 
something.  They  have  to  be  alive  to  sur- 
vive. 

R:  And  the  middle  class  person  has  to 
be  dead  to  survive.  Because  If  he's  alive, 
he  gets  kicked  out.  He  gets  squashed  in 
the  system,  like  a bug  among  the  gears. 

If  the  guy  in  the  office  shows  any  streak 
of  originality,  of  individuality,  then  he's 
crushed.  Because  his  boss  can’t  stand 
that.  If  he  questions  why  should  I push 
these  papers  around  — bamm,  he’s 
crushed. 

B:  Those  alive  in  this  system  are  the 
people  on  the  bottom. 

R : How  about  the  people  on  the  top?  Is 
Mayor  Daley  alive  or  Is  he  cut  off  from 
all  human  emotions?  What  Is  he  like? 

B:  Well,  Mayor  Daley  is  alive  so  long 
as  the  system  Is  alive.  His  is  a completely 
evil  Irish  toad. 

R:  Do  you  see  Johnson  or  Daley  as 
more  evil? 

B:  It’s  hard  to  say.  Daley  Is  right  out 
in  the  open,  100%  establishment.  A com- 
pletely evil  Irish  toad.  There  he  is.  Wow! 
Johnson  Isn’t  very;  subtle  though.  He 
shows  his  scar  on  television. 

R:  Do  you  think  there  is  a real  dif- 
ference — Kennedy,  both  Kennedy's  — 
they  seemed  alive.  They  projected  some 
kind  of  vitality.  Do  you  think  that’s  true? 

B?  They  did.  That's  why  they  killed 
them.  They  had  something,  the  others 
wanted . . . 

R:  Do  you  think  that  Slrhan  acted  as 
an  individual  in  killing  Robert  Kennedy? 

B:  Oh,  what  bullshit.  Now  look.  He 
killed  Kennedy  because  Kennedy  said  he 
supported  Israel.  Well,  both  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  have  come  out  supporting 
Israel.  It’s  bullshit. 

R:  Who  do  you  think  was  behind  it, 
CIA? 

B:  No  idea,  no  idea  at  all. 

R:  Nobody  believes  that  Jack  was  shot 
by  Oswald,  or  Oswald  acted  alone  any- 
way. 

B:  There’s  no  question  of  that,  Oswald 
acted  alone.  That  thing  reeked  to  high 
heaven. 

R:  They  can't  force  too  many  lies  on 
people  though.  There's  a certain  point 
when  people  begin  to  realize  that  it’s 
not  true,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a fuck- 
ing lie. 

B:  What  is  that  point? 

R:  It’s  coming  soon.  You  being  to  look 
at  it ... . 

B:  I hope  so. 

R:  , . . Sixty  percent  didn’t  believe  the 
official  version  which  was  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  Kennedy’s  death.  That's 
the  majority.  That’s  a lot  of  ’em. 

B:  That  thing  just  reeked  to  high 
heaven.  It  was  so  raw.  It  just  reeked 
to  high  heaven. 


Willamette  Bridge 

A voice  from  the  Vacuum... 

the  WILLAMETTE  BRIDGE  sounds  forth  from  Portland  Oregon 
there  really  is  life  & action  going  in  Portland;  you  can  read  about  the 
life  and  times  of  our  crusading  phony  politicians,  some  thoughtful 
ideas  & commentary  from  local  writers,  and  some  of  the  exciting 
things  happening  on  the  NW  crafts  scene.  Portland  has  lots  of  Resis- 
tance activity.  Portland  has  some  good  poets. 

Read  about  it  all  from 
the  WILLAMETTE  BRIDGE 
522  W.  Burnside  St. 

Portland,  Oregon,  97201 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATE: 

$5  for  26  issues 
$5  for  Canada 

Add  $2  for  the  rest  of  the  world 


Can^5rancl5C0 

G&press  dimes 


15  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA  94103 
863-7775 

SUBSCRIPTION  $6  for  a year,  $3  for  6 mos. 


NAME 


CHECK  ENCLOSED . 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


2TP, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


KWDT-TVTTN 


jfleur  be1£t>s 

on  Sutter  between  Jones  & Taylor  - OR  3 7779  - parking  attendant. 
Enjoy  our  special  $5  pre-theatre  & after  theatre  dinner.  Put  on  your 
best  fineries  - whatever  they  are  - be  colourful  - we  love  it. 


Weotaiiraut 


complete 
Children's 
Vision  . 

contact  lens  service 

qeneral  vijion  care — qlaucoma  checkup 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 

3031  Telegraph  A*e.  Suite  230 

Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 
Near  Alta  Balei  Ho.pifal,  849  2202 

Industrial 

Vision 

She  (Eommittee. 

THE  ALL  NEW  HIT  REVUE 

622  Broadway  Regular  Show  9 P M Improvised  Show  1 1 P M 
Saturdays  8 j0.  10  30.  12  30  M mors  Welcome  Sludeni  Discount. 


£ljc  (Committee  theatre  Weotauvattt 

Famous  as  a luncheon  and  gathering  place  in  North  Beach 
ANNOUNCES  IT  IS  OPEN  FOR  DINNER  THURSDAYS  THRU  MONDAY 
EVENINGS  FROM  6PM  (Closed  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings) 

Relaxed  atmosphere— Inexpensive  continental  cuisine— specializing  in 
"Mother's  Magic  Mushrooms". 

FEATURING  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AND  BOSSA  NOVA  MUSIC  OF  THE 
DE  SILVA  & RONDON  UBIQUITY  TRIO  9PM— 2AM. 


'■'1 


No  Cover— No  Minimum 
Cocktail  Bar  Open  5pm- 2am 
Complete  Dinners  $1.85  to  $3.50 


THE  COMMITTEE  THEATRE 
836  Montgomery 


I 


One  Free  Dinner  with  a purchase  of  a second  dinner  for  bearer  of  this  ad 
(Offer  not  valid  after  November  31,  1968.) 
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Dealing 

I saw  Brian  Carr  kiss  Pat  Paulsen  on 
television! 

CHANGE  COLOR  for  the  new  administra- 
tion. Call  Paul  at  the  Express  Times 
(863-7775)  or  621-9585,  for  Interior 
HOUSEPAINTING,  CLEANING,  or  GAR- 
DENING Low  rates,  for  a good  job.  We'll 
work  anytime. 

WANTED:  ROOM  In  a house,  with  people. 
Under  $55.  Marc,  849-4103 

THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ROOFTOPS,  a new 
film  by  Herbert  Jean  deGrasse.  Casting, 
especially  need  someone  to  play  a soulful 
young  Rabbinical  student.  Need  other 
people,  too.  Call  849-4656 

STRONG  BODY  FOR  HIRE  with  truck  for 
moving,  et  cetera.  863-6470 

LEATHER  CLOTHING  HANDMADE  TO 
ORDER  — shirts,  pants,  mocassins, 
purses,  belts,  bags.  D.Q.  Leathercraft, 
849-4103 


APT  FOR  RENT.  2 rms.,  $70,  lmmed. 
occupancy  In  the  Haight,  863-6470 


1345  GROVE 
Berkeley 

524-3311 
M0N-FRMK-H 
SAT.  I2:ap-S  (p 

i PRUNE? 
MUSIC  CO. 

ALL  BRANDS  - NEW  j USE  O 
LOWEST  PRICES  ANYWHERE. 
RENTALS,  LESSONS,  AMP  REPAIRS 
CPRREMT  specials i 

/Vel-V  | tfiBSOMS  VoVtt  LIST  Pklt-t 

BASSMW*Z5c*.j^  f55  5475. 

*US«W4500.‘£*Si  *S(*  * ^ 

PRINCE  10fJ490. 


Moses  Hall ...  BERKELEY 


GIBSav  ,'25r$l50. 
GRETSCH  T£mf23S. 
FARFiSA  ORGAN  ill  E. 
good  upright  pianos  $sa-4iso. 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 

'Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
park.”  - sandy  darllngton 


Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  0 block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


FETHER’S  POINT  FILM  SOCIETY 
4416-18th  St,  SF  861  - 5491 

OCT.  31,  NOV  1,2,3 

Alfred  Hitchcock's  NOTORIOUS 
Cary  Grant-Ingrld  Bergman 

-Claude  Rains 

Thurs  & Sun:  Frl  & Sat: 

8:30  8:00  & 10:00 

Next  Week:  THE  WILD  ONE  (Marlon 
Brando,  Lee  Marvin),  KEY  LARGO 
(Humphrey  Bogart,  Lauren  R^ip 


MAGIC  THEATRE 

at  the  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo. 
Berkeley. 

"They  take  you  out  of  yourself  com- 
pletely, they  make  beautiful  madness 
of  Ionesco’s  Unes...you  do  more  than 
just  agree  not  to  question,  you  believe  • 
—Ralph  Gleason,  SF  Chronicle 

THE  LESSON  A THE  LEADER 

Saturday  $1.00;  Sun-Mon,  $ .75  8:30  pm 
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continued  from  page  6 

The  girls  sang  “Solidarity  Forever"  as 
they  were  led  to  the  bus.  The  guys,  not 
knowing  the  words,  sang  “Mickey  Mouse" 
instead.  Then  we  went  to  Santa  Rita. 

Our  booking  was  a drag,  especially 
when  we  learned  our  ball  was  $1,650.  We 
weren't  allowed  to  mix  with  the  other 
prisoners,  on  the  grounds  that  they  would 
steal  all  of  our  personal  property  which 
the  officers  had  left  us.  We  did  get  to  talk 
to  them  through  the  fences,  however. 

“What  did  you  do  In  Berkeley,"  one 
asked  me.  “We  sacked  a building,"  Illed.  . 
The  other  Moses  people  told  me  not  to 
talk  like  that.  The  prisoners  related  to  us 
better  than  to  the  other  groups  who  had 
come  In  from  Berkeley  and  In  order  to 
spite  the  guards,  had  refused  to  eat  the 
food. 

Dave  Kotz  was  slow  getting  out  for  a 
count  and  was  put  In  the  hole.  Word  got 
out  and  he  was  the  next  one  out  on  ball. 

I wondered  how  I could  arrange  to  go  to 
the  hole  but  contented  myself  with  waiting 
untl)  Friday  night  when  I was  released 
with  the  others. 


continued  from  page  3 
array  of  barricades,  people  watch  the 
cops — Fremont,  Union  City,  Daly  City, 
Hayward,  Alameda  County  Sheriffs — 
work  their  way  Into  Moses  Hall.  A few 
cops  get  out  of  line  and  chase  people. 
That's  all. 

In  the  meantime,  someone  has  fire- 
bombed  or  bombed  a small  wood  building 
on  the  north  side  of  campus.  It  was  lost 
In  the  shuffle  and  didn’t  make  the  news. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  arrests  have  been 
completed.  The  police  line  up  along 
Sproul  Plaza  In marchformation, waiting 
for  buses  to  take  them  home.  A few 
students  stand  alongside  the  cops  as  they 
begin  to  march  off  campus.  At  the  end  of 
the  line  an  Alameda  County  Sheriffs 
deputy  throws  his  shoulder  into  a student 
standing  close  by.  A brief  scuffle  ensues 
and  one  student  has  his  head  cracked. 
The  cops  leave  campus. 

The  next  four  days  were  strictly  past 
tense.  Things  fell  apart  at  a noon  rally 
Thursday.  The  speakers  started  off  by 
apologizing  for  the  violence  that  occurred 
the  night  before.  What  violence?  Well, 
Roger  Heyns  said  we  were  violent.  Some 
files  were  scattered  In  Moses  Hall.  Some 
term  papers  got  messed  up.  The  messing 
up  was  done  by  police  clearing  the  bar- 
ricades; the  apologizing  by  people  who 
hadn't  been  in  Moses  Hall  anyway. 

Most  speakers  favored  a strike,  and 
called  for  a meeting  In  the  Student  Union 
lounge.  SDS  (read  Progressive  Labor) 
wanted  to  take  Sproul  Hall,  and  one  of 
their  spokesmen  jumped  for  the  micro- 
phone at  the  end  of  the  rally  and  called  for 
it.  Nobody  was  Interested  and  everybody 
went  to  the  Student  Union  for  a meeting 
that  lasted  until  three  o’clock.  The  meet- 
ing called  for  a boycott  of  classes  until 
Monday,  and  then  for  a student  strike  to 
be  voted  on  then.  Word  arrived  that  SDS 
had  voted  for  the  seizure  of  Sproul  Hall. 
They  changed  their  mind  next  morning. 
Friday  not  much  happened.  The  boycott 

Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 


845-3941 


work  over  the  weekend  To  o°S^*o 
student  strike.  eanlze  the 

The  strike  was  selected  beca.,«  m 
people  thought  it  was  the  best  wav  om  r 
a bad  situation.  Seizing  buildings  ' 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  thereT 
nothing  else  to  do.  Moreover  it  c 
the  only  way  that  any  activity  C0uid  £ 
continued  or  momentum  built  with™ 
aggravating  the  split  in  the  movomen 
over  “violence"  and  “non-violence  ■ 

Confidence  in  a strike  was  artinVi  „ 
swelled  by  the  belief  that  the  An,"  £ 
Federation  of  Teachers,  local  K 
(Teaching  Assistants)  would  vote 
strike  on  Monday.  The  AFT  had  earlie? 
called  for  a boycott  of  classes  in  pro  5 ! 
of  the  arrests  of  the  Sproul  Hall  sit-in 
and  the  lack  of  credit  for  Cleaver,’ 
course.  Monday  afternoon  the  aft  vcL, 
to  support  the  students'  strike  for  he 
time  being  and  to  consider  a strike  at 
later  meeting.  How  much  that  means , I 
impossible  to  say. 

Monday  noon,  a crowd  of  about  f0Ur 
thousand  students  attended  the  mi v tn 

call  the  strike.  The  speeches  were  nrettv 
good,  and  if  they  hadn’t  guaranteed  the 
strike  vote,  an  Astronomy  profess,  .-  1 

spoke  against  the  strike  did.  He  assured 
the  students  that  things  would  be  u tter 

if  they  just  left  it  to  the  faculty  to  i,eeo.  . 
tiate  with  the  Regents  and  stopped  over 
doing  this  racism  business.  So  the 
students  voted  to  strike— about  1 500  in 
favor,  200  opposed.  Hundreds  abstained 

and  there  wasn’t  much  enthusiasm. 
Friday  afternoon  a groupof  “concerned 

students"  met  with  Roger  Heyns,  asking  < 
him  to  dismiss  classes  Monday  so  they 
could  discuss  as  “an  academic  commun- 
ity" such  quesUons  as  “what  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  University,"  etc..  Roger  the  ! 
dodger  jumped  at  the  chance  and  allowed  • 
for  several  dozen  rooms  where  faculty 
and  administrators  would  discuss  such 
issues  with  students.  So  the  morning  was 
lost  in  a series  of  self-criticlsrn  ses- 
sions. 

The  Strike  Committee  endorsed  the 
discussions,  as  a way  of  boycotting 
classes.  There  was  nothing  else  they 
could  do  about  them.  The  strike  Is  sched- 
uled to  end  at  a mass  meeting  Tuesday 
night  and  unless  the  Administration 
screws  up  somehow  It  probably  will 

Question:  Where  Is  the  Berkeley  move- 
ment at? 

Answer:  It’s  obviously  out  of  sight. 


' Wheels  Are  Beady.  Include  Birthdate 

Ifa°lidenr,v?S  SOCIETY  OF  KARMA,  600  16th, 
Oakland.  California,  QkC-,1  ?. * 


ENCOUNTER  MARATHON 
Sat  Nov  2 9 am-midnite 
15  hours 

Human  Encounter  Institute 
848-2740  or  848-3898 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMIC  BOOK  CO. 

BACK  ISSUES — .MARVEL  COMICS 
AND  OTHER  COLLECTORS  ITEMS 

3339  23rd  Street  (at  Mission  St.) 
San  Francisco,  California  94110 

Phone  648-9905 


HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

*,™.>R,Lceive  your  Bachel°rs,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  “MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN". 
An  "ACCREDITED"  organization. 

F or  free  Information  write  to: 

„.^rlstlan  Home  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 
Orange  Grove  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 
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View,"  Artist  Franklin  McMahon,  Chan- 
nel 9,  9-10  pm 

KQED-TV:  "Blacks,  Blues,  Blackl* use- 
less or  effective  education,  Channel  9, 

10-11  pm 

FREE  ELECT-SHUN:  Spons  Anarchists 
for  Alternative  to  Rotleoboro  Politics, 
Bkly  Draft  Resistance  Union,  Bands  tho 
Crab,  Lazarus,  Mad  River,  Sky  blue, 
Notes  From  tho  Underground,  Country 
Weather,  Summorfallwlntor.ctc.,  Clean- 
liness 4 Godliness  Skiffle  Band,  News- 
reel & Films,  Mime  Troupe,  bring  your 
own  and  share  It,  free  transportation, 
free  food,  Ken,  843-4007,  In  Provo  Park, 
Bkly 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zon,  1070  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  854-2403 


THURSDAY 


HALLOWEEN 


FOLK  DANCING:  Instruction,  Hearst 
Gym,  UC  Bkly,  8 - 10  pm 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  & DANCE:  Blacks 
4 whites,  New  Society  YouthCenter,  19th 
4 Connecticut,  7:30  pm 
DRAFT  COUNSEL,  ASUC  DRAFT  HELP: 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
042-1431 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  Gary  Gra- 
ham, AU  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  803-9718 

BULL  fN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  7-9  pm,  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  921-9700 
WATERCOLOR  CLASS:  JCC,  10  am  to  1, 
3200  California,  340-0040 
POETRY  READING:  Open,  Hearth.  Oak  4 
Baker,  9 pm,  020-0913 
FORUM:  Oanow  Commune,  Free  Church, 
2510  Durant  St,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-9649 


FILMMAKER'S  COOPERATIVE:  Cele- 
brating their  first  year  of  existence, 
Good  Samaritan  Communlt)  Center,  1292 
Polrero,  donation  SI,  6 pm,  601-3770 
FILM:  ‘Black  Legion,"  4 ‘Mask  of  Dimi- 
tries," 11  Wheeler  Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  7;30 
4 8:55  pm 

HAMLET:  American  Conservatory  Rep, 
Geary  Theatre,  8:30  pm,  $6-3,  student 
rush  prices,  673-6440 
PROCOL  HARUM,  SANTANA,  SALLOOM 
SINCLAIR:  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  4315108 

POETRY  READING:  Dave  Gltln,  Joyce 
Brians,  Albany  Public  Lib.,  1210  Solano 
Ave.,  Albany,  free  refreshments,  8 pm, 
526-0116 

NOVA  THEATRE:  “The  Last  Word,"  ‘It's 
All  O'JOurs,"  2041  Larkin  St.,  8:30  pm, 
$2,  students  SI. 50 

JULIAN  THEATRE:*  Yonder  Stands  Y'our 
Orphan  With  His  Gun,*  contemporary 
Hamlet,  Polrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse., 
953  De  Haro,  8:30pm, $2, students $1. 25, 
285-5768 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  POETS:  AU  Saints 
Day  Reading,  Kenneth  Rexroth  will  Intro- 
duce Ronald  Johnson,  Morton  Marcus, 
Jack  Marshall  4 Dennis  Schmitt,  Wheel- 
er Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1, students  50? 
FILM:  Alfred  Hitchcock's  "Notorious," 
Feather's  Point  FUm Society, 4416-  18th 
St.,  8 4 10  pm,  861-5491 
FILM:  Bay  Area  premiere,  "Les  Dames 
Du  Bols  De  Boulogne,"  also ‘Earrings  of 
Madame  De  . . . ,"  6:30,  8:15,9:50,11:35, 
til  Nov.  3 , 848-8650 

SPINNING  4 WEAVING:  Class  In  Hopl  4 
Navajo,  YWCA,  Oakland,  10  am 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  120  Julian  St., 
9 pm,  $1.50,  free  refreshments 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  EucUd  near 
Hearst,  Bkly 

UNDERGROUND  CINEMA  12:  Sex  4 ex- 
perimental, midnight,  Presidio  Theatre, 
Chestnut  4 Scott,  $2,  WA  1-2931 
LIGHT  SOUND  SHOWS:  Each  unique,  by 
Granelll,  Ham,  Fine,  Jewkes,  Marshall, 
Fletcher,  1572  Calif.,  8:30  4 10:30  pm, 
$2,  students  $1.50,  474-2425 
SEANCE:  138  Downey,  with  Ivan  St.  John, 
Center  for  Psychical  Research 
POTLUCK:  Ecology  AcUon,  5101  Miles 
Ave.,  Oakland,  5:30  pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Ave.,  8:30  4 10:45  pm,  $2 


NOVEMBER  3 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


MARX  BROS.  4 W.C.  FIELDS:  *A  Night 
at  the  Opera,"  4 "Alice  In  Wonderland," 
2338  Market,  7 4 10  pm,  donation  $1, 
552-1200 

THE  BYRDS:  Avalon  Ballroom,  Sutter  4 
Van  Ness.  $2.50  , 340-0750 
HARPSICHORDS:  Gustav  Leonhardt  4 
Alan  Curtis,  playings  from  J.P  Bach, 
C.P  E,  Bach,  W.F  Bach,  8 pm.  Hertz 
Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-2561,  642-3125 
CHAMBER  CONCERT:  Little  Symphony, 
Presentation  H S,  Aud.,  3rd  4 Masonic, 
2:30  pm,  $2.50,  $2,  558-3465 
FILM:  Allred  Hitchcock's  "Notorious," 
Feather's  Point  Film  Society,  4416-  18th 
St.,  8:30  pm,  861-5491 
CHILD  ART:  From  Vietnam,  Int'l  ChUd 
Art  Center,  GhlradelU  Sq.,  Cocoa  Bldg., 
$3,  770-7373 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  Sing 


NOVEMBER  5 


OCTOBER  30 


AFRICAN  SOUL  JAZZ:  Big  Black  4 His 
African  Rhythm  Band,  Both/And,  9:45 
pm,  4 shows,  $2,  $2.50  weekends,  Tues- 
day night  ladles  free,  863-2696,  2 wkglg 
SF  FILMMAKERS  FESTIVAL:  Polrero 
Hill  Neighborhood  Houso,  953  De  Haro, 
6 30  pm,  621-0068 

LA  CHINOISE  4 BREATHLESS:  2Godard 
flics.  Surf  Cinema,  limited  8 day  run, 
776-4913 

FILM:  Alfred  Hitchcock's  "The  Thirty 
Nine  Steps,"  4 "Notorious,"  Telegraph 
Hep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  6:30,7:50, 
9:30,  9:50,  848-8650 

GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal 
non-verbal  confrontation,  $2.50,  8 pm, 
861-0305  (SF),  843-2455  (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram, 
6 pm,  $2,  students  $1.50,  648-1489 
ENCOUNTER  GROUP;  Openings  for  new 
members,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm, 
)5,  849-0854 

FOLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary'Klrschner, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia, 8 pm,  340-6040 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush, Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  7 pm,  75?,  921-9766 
COFFEE  4 TALK:  Singles  over  30,  In 
Bkly.  W4W  Guild,  $1,  525-0457 
SEANCE:  Ivan  St.  John,  Director,  Cen- 
ter for  Psychical  Research,  138  Downey, 
9 pm,  661-2799,  every  night 
FOLK  DANCE  CLASS:  Advanced  only, 
Chang's  Int'l  Folk  Dance  Club,  1521 
Stockton,  $1  donation,  SU  1-2203 


FRIDAY 


Ionesco's  "Jack,"  Mission  Adult  Com- 
munity Center,  302  Capp,  8 pm 
ADULT  COUNSELING:  New  orre-traln- 
Ing,  different  vocational  objectives,  open 
to  all,  Marina  Jr.  High  School,  Chestnut 
4 Fillmore,  7-9  pm,  771-4880,  will  meet 
for  8 weeks 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE:  Blacks 
4 whites,  Now  Society  YouthCenter,  18th 
4 Connecticut,  7:30  pm 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  Class  with  J.  Fuck 
Poland,  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 

8 pm,  803-9718 

FOLK  DANCING:  John  Hlnkel  Clubhouse, 
Southhampton  4 San  Diego  Rd.,  Bkly, 

8 pm,  524-8389 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Do  the  BossaNova 
too,  Amanldlo  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffee- 
house, 579  Columbus.  8:30  pm, 524-6389 

FRIENDS  DRAFT  COUNSEL:  2151  V(ne, 
Bkly,  843-9725,  M-F,  3-9  pm 
VIVA1:  Huelga  Grapo  Boycott  Strike, 
Mayfair  Market,  Geary  4 Webster, dally, 
1-5  pm 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  4 Counseling  Center,  23  30  Dana, 
rm  5,  Bkly,  (415)  641-7400 
VIEW  FROM  TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  day- 
light, dusk  or  dark 

FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUNDRY,  COFFEE: 
The  Wash  Houso,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly, 
M-F,  2-4  4 6-10,  Sat.,  2-4  4 6-8,  Sun., 

6-10  only 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  2 hr  freo 
discussion  groups  wkly  for  10  wks, 
evenings,  on  cause  of  current  social 
problems,  economics;  12  locations, 849- 
3917,  302-7944 

MARIN  . SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  temp,  housing  4 Jobs,  medical  4 
legal  advisors,  emergency  personal  aid, 
479-5300 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Legion  of  Honor, 
Sat.  4 Sun.,  3-4  pm 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  833  Haight, 
War  Resistors  League,  Weekdays  4 Sat. 
morning,  626-0970,  625-5079 
NICHER1N  SOSHU  BUDDHISM:  Explana- 
tions nightly.  8:30  pm,  620  Presidio,  nr 
California 

MT.  TAMALPA1S:  Far  out,  with  or  with- 
out the  fog 

SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  New  art  gal- 
lery, paintings  by  Janice  Cox,  Lynn 
Zlckerman,  pottery  by  Sandra  Freedman, 
candles  by  Anna  Cbarlotta  von  dorHudc, 
MWF  5-7  pm,  Sat.  4 Sun.  1-5  pm,  900 
Masonic,  Albany 

JUVENILE  PEFENSE  4 ASSISTANCE: 
Under  18  only,  SF  only, 24hrs., 387-3575 
MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Free  Info,  24 
hrs,  about  Jobs,  medical  4 legal  old,  or 
Just  rap,  479-5300  


NOVEMBER  1 


ALL  SAINTS  DAY 


FORUM  ON  HUEY  NEWTON  4 the  Elec- 
tions: featuring  Bob  Scheor  4 Bobby 
Seale,  entertainment,  Including  2 films 
on  Huey  4 the  Panthers,  8 pm,  Whittier 
School,  M 11  via  4 Virginia 
ENSEMBLE  THEATRE:  Chekhov's  "Tho 
Harmfulness  of  Smoking  Tobacco,"  4 
Ionesco's  "Jack,"  Telegraph  Hill  Com- 
munity Center,  660  Lombard,  8 pm 
EARLY  PHOTOS:  Slack  pole  4 McLougb- 
ltn,  the  "now"  35mm  camera,  Focus 
Gallery,  2146  Union  St.,  11  am  to  5 pm 
AUDIUM:  Now  sounds  In  space,  compo- 
sition by  Stanley  Schaff,  perf.  by  Douglas 
Eachern,  309  - 4th  Ave.,  8:304  10:45pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace,  Gale  5, 
Calgary  St.  4 Geneva  Ave.,  0 amtoO  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Polrero  Hill 
Neighborhood  Hse.,  953  Do  Haro,  2-5 
pm,  materials  provided  or  bring  your 
own,  285-5708,  621-0068 
CLASS:  Clash  4 Conflict,  spons  Mission 
High  School  Education  Program  4 SF 
JCC,  3200  California,  7 pm 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Thought  of  Mao,  55 
Colton  St.,  nr  Haight  4 Market,  6 pm 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  Academy  of  Revo- 
lution, wkly  classes  FrL,  Sat.,  Sun., 
10  pm  to  1 am,  55  Colton  St 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
bring  food,  children,  groovy  things 
CIRCUS  THEATER:  For  kids  and  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  4 MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

DIG:  Music,  poetry,  the  Hearth,  Oak  4 
Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  All  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350-54  Waller 
POETRY:  Class  In  techniques,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller.  3-4  pm,  863-9718, 
palnl-ln,  workshop,  free  paper  4 paint, 
2-5  pm,  Polrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse., 
953  De  Haro 

GESTALT:  Meeting,  spons  Korlsta,  545 
28th  St.,  8 pm 


FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  Sign 
ol  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter,  8 pm,  50? 
BELLY  DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners 6 pm,  experienced  7,  Alda,  427  So. 
Van  Ness,  431-6200 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  POETS:  "Poetry 
Dance,*  mixed-media  event  with  lights, 
sound  4 poetry,  Michael  McClure,  Tom 
Clark,  Roger  Aplon,  Clark  Coollge,  4 
Lewis  MacAdams,  FUlmore  West,  Mar- 
ket 4 Von  Ness,  9 pm,  $2,  students  50? 
BENEFIT  FOR  DICK  GREGORY:  Bands 
Mad  River,  Notes  from  Underground,  at 
Mandrake's,  Unlv.  nr  San  Pablo,  Bkly, 

7-12  pm,  $2 


MONDAY 


THURSDAY 


NOVEMBER  4 


CANADIAN  FILM  BEST:  "Belhune,* 
•Memorandum,*  4 “Toys,*  155 Dwindle 
Hall,  UC  Bkly,  $3,  students  $2,  7:30  pm, 
642-1061 

MARK  LANE  RALLY:  Write-In  VP  with 
Dick  Gregory,  Gratehil  Dead,  lights  by 
Brotherhood  ol  Light,  Longshoreman's 
Hall,  Flsherman'sWharf, 8pm, 647- 1012 
NEWSREEL:  Workshop  In  revolutionary 
111m  making,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 
FOLK  DANCE  INSTRUCTION:  Chang's, 
603  Taraval,  6:30  - 8 pm,  $1,  students 
50?,  332-1568 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  Sexual  Freedom 
League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  SI,  654- 
0316 

MEXICAN  YARN:  Stltchery,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  2178  Bush,  7 .,-a,  $10/4 sessions, 
673-1749 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class  every 
week,  1521  Stockton,  7-8:30  pm.  843- 
7664 

GREEK  DANCING:  Learn  the  Zorba  leap, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  9 amto2pm,  $1,  431- 


HALLOWEEN 


ALL  SAINTS  EVE:  Fire-eaters,  magi- 
cians, John  Mayoll,  Canned  Heat,  The 
Sir  Douglas  Quintet  Plus  Two,  Family 
Dog  Productions,  Wlnterland  Area,  9pm 
'o  2 am,  $3,  saints  free,  346-0756 
FRENCH  FLICS:  -Visit  to  Picasso,' 
'Magic  ol  Melles,"  "The  Snake  Pit," 
SI. 25,  UC  Bkly,  642-2561,  642-3125 
FILM:  Marx  Bros.  Classics  plus  Charlie 
Chaplin  A Tho  Keystone  Cops  In-Tilly's 
Punctured  Romance,"  11  Wheeler  Aud., 
UC  Bkly,  7:30  4 9 pm 
HALLOWEEN  FILMS:  The  original  Lon 
Chaney  "Frankenstein  Meets  Wolfman," 
"The  Man  Wlththe  X-Ray  Eyes,"  "Lurk,* 
Canyon  Cinema,  756  Union,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
781-4719 

MARK  LANE  RAPPING:  Boalt  Hall,  UC 
Bkly,  noon  - 3 pm 

SF  FILMMAKERS  SUPER  FESTIVAL: 
10  new  16mm  111ms,  Potrero  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood House,  953  De  Haro,  8:30  pm, 
621-0068 

PROCOL  HARUM,  SANTANA,  SALLOOM 
SINCLAIR:  Fillmore  West,  Market  A Van 
Ness,  431-4106 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  POETS:  Ferlinghetti 
will  Introduce  Kathleen  Fraser,  Sotore 
Torreglan,  4 Julia  Vlnograd,  Alden  Van 
Busklrk,  In  memorlum  read  by  Paul  Car- 
roll,  the  Committee  Theatre,  836  Mont- 
gomery, $2,  students  50? 

FILM:  Alfred  Hitchcock's  “Notorious," 
Feather's  Point  FUmSoclety, 4416-  18th 
St.,  8:30  pm,  861-5491 
WARHOL:  "Bike  Boy,*  Telegraph  Rep 
cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  shows  at 
7.  9.  ».  848-8650,  till  Nov.  6 
rILM:  "Metropolis,"  -The  Crazy  Ray,* 
Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph 
6:30,  8:10,  9:15,  10:55,  848-8650 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  The  Play 
bouse,  422  Mason,  8:30  pm,  781-2311 
CREATIVE  DRAWING  4 PAINTING:  AU 
types  ol  visual  expression,  7-10  pm. 
Pacific  His,  922-0843 
OPEN  MIKE:  Rap,  come  early,  Freight  4 
Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo, 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  25?,  548-1761 
CALIGULA:  Interplayers,  747  Beach 
8.30  pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  EucUd  nr 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

PAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models, 
n,,5t.Bush.  9:30  pm,  $1.50,  922-0843 
BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm.  427  So. 


SATURDAY 


NOVEMBER  2 


MARX  BROS  4 W C FIELDS:  *A  Night 
at  the  Opera,"  4 "Alice  In  Wonderland,* 
2338  Market,  7 4 10  pm,  donation  $1, 
552-1266 

THE  BYRDS:  Avalon  Ballroom,  Sutter  4 
Van  Ness,  $3,  346-0756 
STANFORD  CHAMBER  PLAYERS:  de 
Young  Museum,  7 pm,  558-2465 
FILMMAKER'S  COOPERATIVE:  Cele- 
brating their  first  year  of  existence, 
Good  Samaritan  Community  Center,  1292 
Potrero,  8 pm,  donation  $1,  661-3770 
SF  FILMKAKERS  SUPER  FESTIVAL: 

10  new  16mm  films,  Golden  West  YMCA, 
333  Eucalyptus,  Stonestown,  8:30  pm, 
621-0068 

HAMLET:  American  Conservatory  Rep, 
Geary  Theatre,  8:30  pm,  $6-3,  student 
rush  prices,  673-6440 
PROCOL  HARUM,  SANTANA,  SALLOOM 
SINCLAIR:  FlUmorc  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  431-4106 

NOVA  THEATRE:  "The  Last  Word,*  "It's 
All  (Y)Ours,"  2041  Larkin,  8:30  pm,  $2, 
students  $1.50 

JULIAN  THEATRE: -Yonder  Stands  Your 
Orphan  With  His  Gun,"  contemporary 
Hamlet,  Potrero  HlU  Neighborhood  Hse., 
953  De  Haro,  8:30pm,$2,students$1.25, 
285-5768 

FILM:  Alfred  Hitchcock's  "Notorious,* 
Feather's  Point  Film  Society,  44 16-  16th 
SL,  8 & 10  pm,  861-5491 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  The  Play 
house,  422  Mason,  btw  Geary  4 Post, 
8:30  pm,  781-2311 

DANCE  EXPERIMENTAL:  Ellyn  Mar- 
shall, Charles  Amirkhanian,  Dancer’s 
Workshop,  321  Dlvlsadero,  8:30  pm,  SI, 
626-0414 

BELLY  DANCING:  Janlla,  340  Presidio, 
$3,  4-6  pm,  237-6307 
SELF  ACTUALIZATION  4 GROWTH: 
Explorations  Institute,  171 1A  Grovo  SL, 
Bkly,  $15  for  series,  548-1004 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  satirical  revue, 
120  Julian,  9 pm,  free  refreshments, 
$1.50 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

LITESOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  1572  California,  8:304  10:30pm, 
S2,  students  $1.50,  474-2425 
ENCOUNTER  THEATRE:  Brecht's 

‘Baal,’  Old  St.  Mar/s  Church,  Calif.  4 
Grant,  8:30  pm 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  *RumplesUll- 
skln,*  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 

11  am  to  3 pm 


SATURDAY 


NOVEMBER  2 


FESTIVAL  OF  -NEW  UNITY*:  Danny 
Duncan  Dancers,  Nuevo  Marlachl  Ayulta, 
films,  food.  South  of  Market  Community 
Center,  975  Howard  St.,  1-5  pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace,  Gate  5, 
Calgary  St.,  at  Genova,  6 am  to  6 pm 
ART  WORKSHOP:  Painting,  sculpture, 
bring  materials,  362  Capp,  1:30  - 3:30 
pm,  752-7247 

MEDITATION  ASHRAM:  3650  Fulton, 
7:30  pm,  752-7247 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  spons 
Casa  Hlspana  Bellas  Arles,  1:30  - 3:30, 
647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Also  Bossa  Nova, 
Amandlo  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffeehouse, 
579  Columbus,  6:30  • 11  pm 
WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
.2-8  pm,  362-9578 


TUESDAY 


NOVEMBER  5 


CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Enjoy  or 
groove  bow  your  body  moves,  38  Poplar 
nr  Euclid,  Bkly,  $2,  7:30  pm,  526-0739 
JAM  SESSION:  "The  Sounds  of  theClly,’ 
auditions,  Jam  sessions,  guest  perform- 
ances, FUlmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  9 am  4 2 pm,  $1,  431-4106 
ERECTION  DAY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D EAUWG 


NEED  CHICK  w/baby  (1-3  yrs)  to  share 
7 rm  flat  »/couple  4 baby.  Call  Chris. 
826-2560 


FREE 

WEDNESDAY 


BUREAUCRATIC  DROPOUT  needed  by 
Express  Times  to  be  San  Francisco  dis- 
tribution manager.  Car  and  honesty  re- 
quired. Salary  or  commission.  Call  Bob 
Levy  afternoons  at  X-Tlmes,  863-7775 

STABLE  BRIGHT  creative  people  needed 
to  work  on  vital  action  program  Involving 
travel  4 film. Call771-3170earlyam-pm 

HIPPIE  LOVE  4 PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants, direct  from  Halght-Ashburydlst., 
SF,  free  list  Tho  Great  Peace  Bag,  Box 
2128,  Napa,  California 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune-ups  4 repairs. 
Also  will  teach  same,  hlponly.  Call  Jack 
843-7246 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER  3 


KQED-TV:  Czech  artistic  scene, 

•Prague,  June  1968:  A Summer  of  Mu- 
sic," Channel  9,  8-9  pm 
WORKSHOP:  Production  4 distribution 
of  utoplan-orlented  Intentional  commun- 
ity, 4 newspaper,  Kerlsta,  647-3908 
NON-MARXIST,  NON-KEYNS1AN:  eco- 
nomics, 10  wk  course,  basic  theory  of 
poverty  4 war,  Dale  Stewart,  6 pm,  400 
20th  St,,  Oakland,  658-1099,  362-7944 
FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  spoon.  The 
Wash  House,  6:30  pm,  Bkly,  2630  San 
Pablo 

WELFARE  RfTESCLASS:  Wkly, 7:30pm, 
825  Hayes,  spons  Neighborhood  Legal 
Assistance  Foundation 
GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision,  Gary  Gra- 
ham, All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 

8-10  pm,  863-9718 

WORKSHOP:  Building  communes,  theory 
4 practice  of  nonviolent  Uvtng,  Steve 
Frledland,  Roger  Powelson,  2023  Park- 
er, SA,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  643-0553 
THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
human,  spiritual  material  problems, 330 
EUls,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
POETRY  READING:  Open,  Blue  Uni- 
corn, 1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Materials  pro- 
vided or  bring  your  own,  285-5768, 
Polrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  953 
De  Haro,  outdoors  lot 


KQED-TV:  Czech  artistic  scene, 

"Prague,  June,  1968:  A Summer  of  Mu- 
sic,* Channel  9,  9 pm 
ENSEMBLE  THEATRE:  Chekhov's  ‘The 
Harmfulness  of  Smoking  Tobacco,"  4 
Ionesco's  'Jack,*  Potrero  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood House,  953  De  Haro,  8 pm 
KQED-TV:  “Autumn/Turnlng/Hawk/ 

Star,*  rock  dance  with  a light  show, 
people  rapping  4 a dog  wandering  around, 
Channel  9,  10:30  - 11:30  pm 
DANCING:  AU  kinds,  Instructor  Halk, 
John's  Studio,  427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm, 
431-6200 

SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  Golden  Gale  Park,  11  am, 
bring  your  own  4 share 
AUDITIONS:  Oakland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 452-1381 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  At  Walden  Center, 
Dwight  4 McKinley,  Bkly,  7-9  pm 


DAVEY  w.,  please,  please  come  home. 
Wo  all  love  you  dearly  4 miss  you  des- 
perately. Mom,  Dad,  Amy,  Joanle  4 
Bobby 

TIRED  OF  NOTHING  but  good  grass  and 
bad  politics?  Try  something  new  at  your 
next  party  - DemenUa,  a satiric  Impro- 
vtsaUonal  theatre  group.  -Perhaps  the 
brightest  new  group  to  emerge  from  the 
Bay  Area  since  the  now  famous  Aristotle 
Theophllus  Jug  Band.* 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  Ught 
hauling,  creative  maintenance  4 general 
Invention,  627-4687 


FRIDAY 


MONDAY 


NOVEMBER  4 


PAINTINGS  4 DRAWINGS:  Alan  Miller 
showing,  Mandrake  GaUery,  1931  Union, 
noon  to  6 pm,  U1  Nov.  23,  922-9333 
KQED-TV:  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  with 
James  Day,  Channel  9,  8:30  pm 
KQED-TV.  -Politics  '68:  An  Artist's 


SUNDAY 


continued  on  page  14 
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THE  WINNER 


Marin  County  (LNS)  Oct.  31  a i 
small  force  of  sheriffs  accompanied  1 
by  federal  authorities  raided  a small  £ 
cabin  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county  last  week.  Among  those  ar-  f 
rested  was  :.he  grass  prophet  along  t 
with  five  others,  three  adults  & two  O' 
juveniles.  * 

Seized  In  the  raid,  which  federal  * 
spokesmen  say  was  due  to  an  anony-  * 
mous  tip,  were  22  pounds  of  marl-  * 
juana,  over  of  pound  of  hashish  & * 

several  unknown  psychedelics  * 

Blasting  caps  & primer  cord  were  "ft 

found  In  a shed  In  back  of  the  cabin  * 
along  with  3 small  handguns  i sev-  -jf 
eral  boxes  of  ammunition.  No  hydo-  ■& 
dermic  needles  were  found  on  the  * 
premises.  Authorities  evaluated  the  x 
“Street  sales"  value  of  the  drugs  at  At 
close  to  $10,000. 

The  cabin  was  rented  from  a Dr  ? 

Smith  last  April  by  a tenant  named 
Josek  K.  Clearlight,  who  authorities  i 

say  Is  not  in  their  custody.  They 
hinted  that  the  name  might  be  an  £ 
alias.  The  main  target  of  the  raid  O' 

escaped  according  to  official  Police  * 

reports.  The  grass  prophet  is  re-  * 
ported  to  have  overpowered  an  a-  ^ 
gent  and  taken  his  gun  before  mak-  * 
ing  a getaway  In  a plainclothes  po-  * 
lice  car  with  two  of  the  people  ori-  * 
ginally  arrested,  and  a matron  as  * 
hostage.  # 

Obscene  and  subversive  literature  # 

was  found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  some  * 
of  It  from  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  old  copies  of  underground  news- 
papers.  The  Sheriffs  Department  * 

refused  to  name  those  still  In  cus-  * 
tody ; but  said  they  had  a lead  on  -ft 
where  to  look  for  the  bearded  pro-  $ 
phet  & the  others  still  at  large.  # I 
Kidnap  charges  have  been  filed  in  % 

San  Francisco  Federal  Court  against  x 

the  three  escapees.  No  ball  was  set  x 
for  the  three  still  In  custody  and  no  x 
narcotics  or  illegal  firearms  or  ex-  7 
plosives  charges  have  been  filed  in  £ 
the  five  days  since  the  raid  Hallo-  ? 

ween  evening.  * 


PFP  Candidate  Concedes  as  Polls  Open 


Marvin  Garson,  an  Express  Times  editor  and  Peace 
and  Freedom  candidate  for  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
in  San  Francisco's  fifth  district,  conceded  defeat  early 
Tuesday  as  the  polls  were  opening.  Here  is  the  text  of 
his  statement: 


Back  in  March,  just  before  the  filing 
deadline,  Peace  and  F reedom  organizer 
Brian  Heron  got  me  to  declare  myself  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  He  laid  down 
a few  subtle  strokes  and  I got  the  picture: 
myself  on  the  platform  or  before  the 
cameras,  demolishing  the  Incumbent 
Congressman  first  with  the  moral  force 
and  passion  of  The  Movement,  then  with 
my  own  cleverness.  Phil  Burton  would 
win  the  election,  but  I would  unquestion- 
ably be  the  better  man. 

I had  no  Intention,  of  course,  of  asking 
people  to  vote  for  ME  My  role  was  to  get 
them  to  vote  for  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party,  whose  principles  coincided  with 
their  interests.  The  vote,  1 reasoned 
was  a way  for  them  to  identify  with  the 
Opposition;  It  was  a small  step  thousands 
of  people  could  lake  towards  re- defining 
themselves. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  55  Colton  Street, 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  was  re- 
defining ITself  into  a self-righteous  little 
sect,  and  all  over  San  Francisco  I was 
re-defining  myself  out  of  existence,  it 
sometimes  seemed.  After  eight  years, 
my  marital  life  was  suffering  what  econ- 
omists used  to  call  a • rolling  re-adjust- 
ment"  , after  seven  years  as  a New  Left 
activist,  I was  fighting  the  Impulse  to  run 
away  and  join  the  digger  circus.  1 began 
o think  I was  crazy.  Later  I found  out 
that  everyone  else  was  too. 

The  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  was 
collapsing  faster  than  I had  dreamed,  so 
wound  up  not  having  to  feel  guilty  for 
letting  the  troops  down.  There  were  no 
troops  Two  days  before  the  elecUon, 

I when  the  55  Colton  Street  headquarters 
^en  busUlnG  with  activity 
[?' ^Eld^,dge  c,ea  VGr  and  Paul  Jacobs  and 
La  hy  Cleaver,  If  not  for  me,  there  was 

“fIS  pl"  lhen  d<T  “d  a Slen 
Fuck  PL  —a  reference  to  an  internal 

faction  fight.  And  If  my  conduct  seemed 

a bit  eccentric,  unreliable,  “hippie"  even 
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it  was  mild  enough  compared  to  the  far- 
out  shit  the  party's  presidential  standard 
bearer  was  pulling  off  (see  centerfold) 
Peace  and  Freedom  began  over  a year 
ago;  that  makes  it  an  old  number.  It  be- 
gan In  the  Summer  of  1967— just  six 
months  after  the  FIRST  be- in;  several 
weeks  BEFORE  the  Detroit  insurrection; 
at  about  the  time  the  Black  Panthers 
made  their  first  splash  by  going  to  Sac- 
ramento with  guns;  months  before  the 
Pentagon  and  Stop- The- Draft- Week  de- 
monstrations; at  a time  when  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  were  all  very  much  alive 
when  in  fact  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  was  just  a way  of  getting  Martin 
Luther  King's  name  on  the  ballot  as 
presidential  contender.  The  debate  about 
escalation  and  de-escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  still  going  on  then.  Eugene 
McCarthy  had  just  broken  with  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  gave  no  indication  that 
he  would  contest  the  nomination.  At  that 
point,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a shoo-in  for 
renomination.  There  was  even  a reason- 
able chance  that  he  would  be  re-elected. 
He  was  likely  to  get  the  support  of  the 
“peace"  forces,  who  would  be  fearful  of 
some  evil  even  greater  than  he.  It  was  a 
long  time  ago. 

lcJ~e  Peace  ,and  Freedom  Party  was  a 
1967  number;  but througha constitutional 
quirk,  the  election  was  held  in  1968 
Hence  no  applause— no  audience,  in  fact' 
and  not  even  the  lonely  satisfaction  of 
Producing  great  art. 

1968  was  simply  too  late  for  an  elect- 
ion. Politics  had  escaped  from  its  cage 

JSJkJJJ?  ‘J*  lin.es  °/  newspapers  and  was 
stalking  the  streets,  the  highways,  the 
corridors  of  high  schools,  the  ducts  and 
™ hu"ian  ^ies.  Less  and  less 
f!,^MCSask:  How  d0  y°u  stand  on  this 
issue.  More  and  more  it  asked:  ‘How do 
you  want  to  live?" 


in  1968  it  was  too  late  to  vote  and 
watch  your  vote  being  counted.  Comput- 
ers which  functioned  in  billionths  of  a 
second  were  counting  the  votes,  and  no 
matter  how  unblinklngly  you  stared  at 
the  television  set,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  see  YOUR  vote  flash  past. 

Everyone  knew  the  elections  were  not 
where  it  was  at;  few  suspected  that  the 
government  too  was  off  in  limbo.  The  big 
news  of  1968was that peoplewere coming 
on  to  each  other  in  new  ways.  Black  and 
white,  hip  and  square,  worker  and  boss, 
teacher  and  student,  enlisted  man  and 
officer,  parent  and  child,  man  and  woman; 
they  slit  their  eyes  and  peered  hard  at 
each  other  in  1968.  It  was  the  year  that 
Diane  di  Prima  wrote  her  "Revolutionary 
Poems” : 

I have  just  realized  that  the  stakes  are 
myself 

I have  no  other 

ransom  money,  nothing  to  break  or 
barter  but  my  life 

my  spirit  measured  out,  in  bits,  spread 

over 

the  roulette  table,  I recoup  what  I can 

nothing  else  to  shove  under  the  nose 
of  the  maitre  de  jeu 

nothing  to  thrust  out  the  window  no 
white  flag 

this  flesh  all  I have  to  offer  to  make 
the  play  with 

untShimmediate  head'  what  “ c°mes 
up  with,  my  move 


as  we  slither  over  this  board,  steppl 
always 

(we  hope)  between  the  lines 
The  stakes  are  yourself,  you,  not  sot 
ghostly  sum  of  political  “posltlM, 
flashing  In  the  memory  cells  of  a co: 
puter,  but  a hairy  bag  of  meat  and  bio: 
Skin  had  been  a political  issue! 
years,  was  now  blistering  hot.  Hair! 
become  a fighting  matter  in  the  last  ye 
and  created  a new  ethnic  group,  the  Ion 
hairs.  Blood  had  long  been  political— ti 
cold,  tired  blood  “our  fathers  shed",  U 
blood  that  the  red  stripes  on  the  Hi 
represented,  the  blood  of  alien  pe 
Now  Father  Berrigan  poured  blood  ires 
and  hot  from  his  own  veins  onto  drJ 
files,  in  Baltimore  of  course  (“When 6 
streets  of  BaltlmoreAVere  flecked 
patriotic  gore”),  and  everywhere  police 
men  were  hit  by  bursting  bags  of  blood 
Skin,  hair  and  blood  carried  pole: 
magic  because  they  reeked  of  meat,  tie 
final  substance  of  politics.  While  th 
government  was  converting  itself  fro: 
insubstantial  paper  into  entirely  disec- 
bodied  electrons,  The  Movement  stf 
going  from  hair  and  skin  to  meat  pi 
bone.  The  Government  smelled  ofozte; 
The  Movement  smelled  of  sperm. 

So  it  was  that  at  the  very  moment  Ik 
polls  opened,  computers  flashed  tresi 
of  a landslide  victory  for  my  opponetf 
I decided  it  was  time  at  last  to  begin  tk 
campaign.  Let  the  better  man  win! 
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Mexico 

Washes  Away 
he  Bloodstains 


.m.  bandida 

MEXICO  CITY  (LNS-NY)  - Mexico 
oivmpico  is  the  graduation  exercise  of 
a Latin  "Pygmalion.”  And  everyone  is 
holding  his  breath  - hoping  she  will  not 
tell  on  her  face  and  reveal  her  bloody 
petticoats  before  the  eyes  of  her  inter- 
national guests.  Signs  are  all  over  the 
city,  reminding  her  citizens  that  'Los 
ojos  del  mundo  estan  en  Mexico."  “The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  Mexico"  - 
behave  yourself! 

The  opening  day  of  the  Olympics  was 
simply  beautiful,"  sang  a middle  class 
Mexican  woman.  “I  was  so  proud  of  our 
people.  WE  STARTED  EXACTLY  ON 
TIME!”  'Our  people  behaved  themselves 
beautifully.  Oh  yes,  we  had  a little  dis- 
order in  our  house,  but  it’s  all  cleared 
up  now." 

There  are  new  buses,  clean  streets, 
colorful  banners,  clean-cut  boys  and 
girls  who  man  tourist  aid  centers,  and 
walls  which  once  cried  out  in  anger  have 
been  cleaned  with  new  coats  of  paint. 
The  blood  is  nearly  all  gone  now  from 
Tlatelolco.  And  the  door  which  was 
bazookaed  off  its  hinges  at  Preparatoria 
Numero  Uno  has  been  cleaned  of  the 
blood  of  who  knows  how  many  (now  dead) 
students  who  stood  behind  it.  The  dead 
are  buried  and  it’s  “all  cleaned  up  now." 

There  are  billboards  all  over  Mexico 
proclaiming  in  words  and  pictures  that, 
Through  peace,  everything  is  possible," 

It  is  as  though  a Madison  Avenue  firm 
had  teen  given  the  “peace"  account.  The 
campaign  is  incredible:  nearly  50%  of 
the  city’s  billboards  show  white  doves 
on  variously  colored  backgrounds,  laugh- 
ing women,  playing  children  and  singing 
workers.  The  doves  of  peace  decorate 
everything:  store  windows,  banks,  gas 
stations,  cars  and  even  some  on  the 
window  shields  of  motorcycle  policemen. 
The  students  haven’t  seen  half  of  what 
can  do  yet,”  said  a captain  of  the 
Presidential  Guards  to  a correspondent, 
le  was  one  of  those  responsible  for 
vhat  is  now  called  the  Massacre  of 
jTletelolco,  where  at  least  200  died  and 
undreds  were  Injured.  “If  they  keep  it 
p,  Tlatelolco  will  seem  like  a picnic." 
The  nightmare  of  Tlatelolco  Is  either 
a study  of  military  stupidity  or  of  19th 
entury  sadism.  At  12  noon  on  October 
!nd,  the  Chief  of  Police  Luis  Cueto 
mirez  told  an  Italian  correspondent, 
Madame,  everything  is  resolved  now. 
here  will  be  no  more  fighting.  It  Is  all 
[over."  For  days,  student  activists  had 
anned  out  throughout  the  city  telling 
eople  of  a protest  rally  to  be  held  at  the 
Plaza  de  las  Tres  Cultures  on  October 
2nd.  The  rally  of  the  previous  week  had 
aken  place  unmolested,  unmarked  by 
lolence.  There  was  no  reason  for  any- 
one to  assume  that  the  October  2nd  rally 
ould  be  anything  different. 

At  2:00  that  afternoon,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Luis  Escheverria  an- 
ounced  that  the  government  was  taking 
steps  toward  a peaceful  solution  to  the 
[turmoil  In  the  city. 

By  4:00  the  supporters  of  the  students 
egan  arriving  at  the  Plaza  de  las  Tres 
Culturas.  The  movement  hadwidespread 
[support  among  ordinary  citizens  — the 
iddle  class  and  the  workers.  The  work- 
ers themselves  had  often  been  the  victims 
f Police  repression  and  brutality.  The 
Iddle  class  was  upset  because  of  the 
uprecedented  violation  of  university 
autonomy.  Many  brought  their  families, 
and  even  pregnant  women  were  there. 
jPuldren  ran  up  and  down  the  Plaza  yel- 
Ing  at  each  other.  It  was  a beautiful 
evening. 

By  5:30  the  cement  was  wet  with  blood 
the  ground  littered  with  shoes,  eye 
lasses  and  purses,  pieces  of  children’s 
clothing  and  the  bodies  of  innumerable 
[dead;  men,  women  and  children. 

La  Zona  Rosa  — the  pink  zone  — is  an 
arr'a  m the  D.F  especially  designed  for 
assistance  to  the  Olympic  tourist.  Some- 
j°ne  once  had  the  bright  Idea  to  paint 
everything  pink  in  La  Zona  Rosa,  for 
as\  identification  to  the  bewildered 
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tourist.  There  is  now  a new  zone  in 
Mexico  Olympico.  La  Zona  Roja  - the 
red  zone.  Tlatelolco.  Blood  red  without 
benefit  of  paint  and  easily  identified  by 
the  soldiers  who  remain  stationed  there. 

The  big  question  is,  of  course,  why? 
There  are  as  many  theories  as  there  are 
people  left  to  lntellectualize  over  the 
events,  but  one  thing  seems  certain: 
pregnant  women  do  not  go  to  a rally  if 
there  Is  even  a breath  of  violence  in  the 
air.  Men  do  not  bring  their  families  if 
there  is  the  slightest  rumor  of  repres- 
sion. And  besides,  all  had  the  assurances 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  the 
government  was  working  on  peaceful 
solutions  to  the  problem.  Now  is  that 
sadism  or  stupidity? 

Eye-witnesses  at  La  Zona  Roja  talk 
about  seeing  people  with  guns  on  the  roofs 
of  the  large  apartment  building  sur- 
rounding the  Plaza.  When  they  fired  their 
guns  (into  the  air),  army  helicopters 
circled  and  as  If  on  signal,  the  troops 
charged. 

Who  were  the  people  on  the  roof?  One 
could  hardly  logically  see  the  riflemen 
as  part  of  the  student  movement.  The 
students  from  the  beginning  were  in- 
terested in  building  a broad-based  move- 
ment — patterend  after  the  French  stu- 
dent movement  — with  allies  among 
workers  and  the  middle  class.  The  stu- 
dent strike  committee  itselfwasmadeup 
of  representatives  ranging  from  the 
Christian  Democrats  to  the  Trotskyists. 
Their  public  ideology  was  always  con- 
stitutionalist — they  demanded  the  en- 
continued  on  page  14 
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Bob  Dylan’s  Lawyer— Cashman 


Georgia  Straight,  an  un- 
derground newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
has  been  serializing  Bob 
Dylan’s  unpublished  book, 
“Tarantula,”  without  his 
permission. 

They  received  this  letter 
from  Dylan's  lawyers. 

To  this  date,  TARANTULA  has  not 
been  printed  or  made  available  to  the 
public  in  book  form,  and  it  looks  as  if 
it  may  never  be. 

By  printing  the  book  in  parts  in  a 
non-profit  underground  newspaper,  the 
STRAIGHT  has  freed  a revolutionary 
work  of  art  from  the  death- grip  of  a few 
money-grubbing  corporate  zombies  in 
New  York  and  put  the  book  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  can  dig  It. 

The  STRAIGHT  would  like  to  chal- 
lenge these  laws  which  make  a valuable 
piece  of  writing  the  exclusive  property 
of  a gang  of  crooks  and  liars  (lawyers). 

But  before  we  challenge  these  laws  we 
would  like  to  hear  what  Bob  Dylan  thinks 
on  this  matter.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Dylan  would  condone  the  harassment 
of  an  already  much-harassed  under- 
ground newspaper. 

But  more  Important,  we  would  like 
to  hear  what  our  readers  think,  for  we 
believe  TARANTULA  to  be  no  more 
Bob  Dylan's  property  than  anyone  Oise's. 

What  do  you  think?  Should  we  publish 
the  rest  of  TARANTULA?  Should  we 
give  It  up?  We  await  your  letters  and 
phone  calls. 

GEORGIA  STRAIGHT 

217  Carall  Street 

Vancouver  4,  Canada 


Pryor.  Braun,  Cashman  Sc  Sherman 


October  15,  1968 

CERTIFIED  MAIL  - Return 
Receipt  Requested 


The  Georgia  Straight 
217  Carall  Street 
Vancouver  4,  Canada 

Gentlemen: 

Our  law  firm  represents  Bob  Dylan,  the 
author  of  "Tarantula." 

It  has  come  to  our  client's  attention  that 

!our  publication  has  printed  excerpts  from  the  said 
iterary  property,  without  any  authorization  whatever. 
Without  prejudice  to  our  client's  rights  to  proceed 
against  you  based  upon  your  prior  acts  with  respect 
to  the  said  literary  property,  we  hereby  demand  that 
you  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from  any  further 
publication  thereof  and  chat  you  destroy  all  prior 
publications  thereof  within  your  possession,  control 
or  custody.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  apparent  fact 
Chat  the  publication  of  "Tarantula"  by  you  has  caused 
and  may  be  presently  causing  ocher  publications  to  do 
the  same  thing,  we  hereby  demand  that  you  notify  all 
such  publications  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  further 
conduct  violative  of  Mr.  Dylan's  rights. 

We  expect  you  to  acknowledge  forthwith  that  you 
are  complying  with  the  demands  above  stated. 
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In  the  middle  of  London's  October  Revo- 
lution, the  crowd  spotted  a very  aristocratic 
looking  gent  on  a balcony  above  Trafalgar 
Square  and  jeered.  Then  a chick  in  green 
toreador  pants  came  out  and  they  cheered. 
Then  they  turned  about  in  crisis:  the  dreaded 
black  moment  had  come.  It  was  the  moment 
all  Revolutionaries  wait  for  with  personal 
horror  — there  was  nothing  to  do.  There  was 
a destination  for  the  March,  a scheduled 
punch-up  in  Grosvenor  Square,  but  there 
was  a failure  of  identity,  a freezing  of  the 
old  Will.  These  old-style  politicos,  dead- 
center  Big  City-Europe,  face  to  face  with 
an  Electronic  Universe  in  which  the  Cause 
finds  itself  equal  to  the  Effect  and  the 
Medium  is,  in  fact,  you  know  what. 

I had  just  returned  from  two  weeks  in' 
Scotland  and  Wales  where  I played  about 
the  ancient  Abbeys  and  Castles,  easing  my 
burdens  and  loosening  my  pants.  It  was  the 
usual  trip  to  the  country  in  which  you  dis- 
cover once  again  you've  no  business  living 
in  the  City,  and  thinking  that  all  while 
driving  back  to  the  city. 

London  had  been  two  months  preparing 
for  an  amazing  confrontation,  the  Radicals 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  French  and  Ger- 
man students,  the  Press  screaming 
“anarchy"  louder  than  ever  before.  Only 
the  cops  refused  to  blow  their  cool.  I made 
quite  a number  of  enemies  when  I wrote 
a piece  for  IT,  declaring  myself  opposed 
to  cutting  down  English  cops.  6,000  miles 
I had  come,  argued  I,  to  avoid  such  Police 
Theatre,  and  I was  going  to  devote  my 
efforts  to  fighting  the  Police  State  here.  As 
usual,  the  Maoists  didn’t  listen  to  me  and 
Planned  a sequel  to  the  Grosvenor  Square 
punch-up  of  last  March,  when  they  hospi- 
talized over  100  bobbies.  They  also 
threatened  bombings  and  taking  over  key 
government  buildings.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  full-scale  Revolution  or,  at  least,  the 
cardboard  cut-out  of  one. 

For  months  in  advance  there  was  a great 
polarization,  with  Pacifists  denouncing  the 
projected  plans  for  seizing  the  American 
Embassy  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Even  the 
Beatles  and  Stones  went  their  separate 
ways.  John  Lennon  wrote  ‘Revolution," 
winch  seemed  to  embarrass  even  his  great 
l admirers  in  its  naivete,' putting  down  de- 
struction as  a political  means  and  blas- 
pheming Chairman  Mao-freaks.  Mick 
Jagger  responded  with  “Street  Fighting 
Man,  in  which  he  advocates  violent  revo- 
lution, but  somehow  feels  thwarted  by  Lon- 
don s calm.  Mick  was  indeed  there,  in  the 
hunt  lines,  at  the  Revolution,  but  even  his 
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charisma  failed  to  make  a dent  in  the  blan- 
ket composure  of  the  calmest  cops  in  the 
world. 

I was  of  two  minds  before  the  Revolution 
began.  I was  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  in- 
tended violence  because  I was  “reaction- 
ary" enough  to  feel  there  was  no  need  for 
it.  There  was  no  question  of  survival  here, 
police  brutality  being  but  a television  catch- 
phrase  in  England,  except  on  a small  local 
racial  basis.  Nobody  was  up  against  the 
wall.  The  situation  was  completely  different 
from  Paris,  Berlin,  Chicago  or  Mexico  City. 
International  Revolution  simply  did  not  apply 
on  the  level  of  street  fighting.  On  the  other 
mind,  I thought  it  might  be  a real  cathartic 
experience  for  English  revolutionaries  to 
come  face  to  face  with  their  low-pressure 
reality.  Let  them  have  their  shining  Ameri- 
can moment,  if  that’s  what  they  wanted.  Let 
them  be  used  to  wipe  the  streets  with,  if 
that’s  what  they  wanted,  pondered  my  second 
mind. 

But  the  great  political  street-fuck  never 
came.  It  was  the  dry-rot  whack-off  down  the 
line.  We  all  hurried  down  to  Victoria  Em- 
bankment on  Sunday  afternoon,  to  be  sure  not 
to  miss  the  Revolution  in  case  it  happened. 
There  were  thousands  of  people  there  with 
banners  and  slogans,  all  the  old  formulaic 
paraphernalia.  I tried  to  remember  what 
the  March  was  about  and  then  I remembered, 
oh  yes,  Vietnam.  But  there  were  hundreds 
of  other  “causes”  represented  and  thousands 
of  factions.  Indeed,  the  whole  Solidarity 
March  was  an  exercise  in  the  old  left-wing 
factionalisms.  ‘Don't  be  deceived  by  the 
Trotskyists  among  you.  Go  to  the  American 
Embassy."  Suddenly  I recalled  an  event  of 
some  months  before,  when  a friend  took  me 
to  Where  It  Was  All  Happening  Boston 
by  the  Seashore,  England,  only  to  discover 
a coffeehouse  full  of  straggly  people  listen- 
ing in  deadly  silence  to  a long-haired  English 
kid  singing  “The  Midnight  Special,"  and 
“Hey,  Buddy,  Can  You  Spare  a Dime." 
Was  it  the  British  Surrealism  I’d  been  told 
about0  Unfortunately,  not.  I found  out  the 
young  boy  was  not  kidding,  nor  were  the 
kids  in  the  coffeehouse. 

People  on  the  March  were  not  kidding 
either,  and  there's  the  crux  of  it.  So  deadly 
serious  about  a non-survival  situation.  So 
uptight,  so  stiff  on  a three-mile  walk  to 
nowhere  to  listen  to  some  speeches  in  Hyde 
Park.  No  wonder  so  many  broke  ranks  and 
headed  for  the  real  action  at  the  Embassy. 

Real  Action.  At  the  Embassy,  theprotes- 
tors  and  the  cops  were  playing  rubgy  with 


policemen’s  helmets.  A couple  of  people  got 
kicked  during  the  game.  There  was  a solid 
line  of  cops  in  front  of  the  building  and  a 

solid  line  of  militants  trying  to  bust  through. 

The  cops  smiled  and  pushed  them  back 
(visions  of  tactical  squads  and  mace  flew 
through  my  consciousness).  Surreal?  Where 
was  the  Revolution?  I’d  been  cheated,  Mick 
Jagger'd  been  cheated,  we'd  all  been  cheated 
of  our  Revolution  because  the  climate  was 
screaming  out  for  different  tactics  and  no- 
body  heard. 

One  week  before,  John  Lennon  was  busted 
for  pot,  Running  Man  Magazine  (which  I edit) 
was  visited  by  police  for  alleged  obscenity, 
and  police  broke  into  the  flat  of  a couple 
putting  together  Radio  Love,  a new  illegal 
Pirate  radio  station.  The  undercover  police 
world  was  revitalizing,  while  Maoist  punks 
were  crying  “fascist”  at  smiling  bobbies. 

In  England  you  kill  in  silence.  You  never 
show  the  wounds.  There  will  benoChieagos 


here,  na  matter  what  the  paranoia  in  the 
wind  may  say.  Here  the  Authority  swallows 


your  protest  whole,  gives  you  back  some  of 
it  to  keep,  allows  you  your  life,  chips  away 
at  your  dignity.  Always  reasonable.  Any- 
thing can  be  assimilated. 

Except  a mind  turned  around  and  looking 
in  at  itself.  The  English  Revolution  was  as 
ludicrous  and  culturally  masochistic  as 
can  be.  What  use  to  March  forever,  to  chant 
slogans,  to  fight  Invisible  Enemies,  to  end 
up  singing  the  Internationale  when  you  are 
only  met  with  waves  of  silence  from  the 
Powers  that  May  Be?  Of  what  use  is  Revo- 
lution that  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
for  adapting  to  its  own  character?  And  what 
does  Victory  to  the  NLF  mean  to  the  English 
cat  who  brings  home  50  dollars  a week  and 
pays  twenty-five  in  rent? 

I will  go  to  Wales  again  soon  to  exorcise 
the  demons  that  have  risen  up  in  me  at  the 
anger  of  all  this.  I'll  go  further  and  further 
from  the  streets  because  in  these  streets 
I've  seen  the  emptiness  of  two  generations 
on  the  March,  in  search  of  the  great  Punch- 
Out  in  the  Sky.  And  I’ 11  be  more  and  more  of 
two  minds,  until  I've  personally  polarized 
revolution  and  reaction,  within  myself.  Then 
I’ll  blow  my  mind  and  place  both  halves  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  Electronic  Age  and  relic ! 
on  my  Revolution  and  its  appropriate  reac- 
tion. I'll  remember  the  cop-haters  linking 
arms  with  the  cops  and  singing  Auld  Lan-' 
Syne  at  the  end  of  Revolution  Sunday  i" 
London,  England,  and  I’ll  wonder  then  why 
I cannot  be  sure  now  if  this  is  a good  thin? 
or  not. 


SAM  i r i v,  rcr< 


England’s 

Cardboard 

Cutout 

Revolution 


david  mairowitz 


Sunshine  vs.  The  Rule  of  Reason 


3rjorle  helns 

cpreeant  Sunshine  versus  the  Rule  of 
13Son-  a comedy  of  manners, 
svene:  Judge  Robert  Drewes  throned 
fprnally  between  flags  of  the  United 
,L  and  the  California  bear.  Below 
f the  court  stenographer,  who  sneers 
puzzlement  whenever  one  of  the  play- 
■■  uses  a slang  word.  To  his  left,  the 
,LSS  Assistant  Criminologist  Terry 
Coddington,  wearing  glasses,  crew- 
l and  expressionless  face,  disguised 
a man,  not  a man  but  a fact. 

To  the  far  left,  the  jury,  consisting  of 
following  types:  an  anemic  librarian, 
ree  housewives,  a junior  executive  who 
|ks  uke  Bobby  Darin,  a dyed  redhead, 
World  War  1 veteran  and  several  civil 
rvants  Two  blacks,  five  women, 
cing  the  judge,  District  Attorney 
Brlen,  vaguely  waspish,  Inspector 
jrtin,  imposing;  and  across  from  them, 
Tense  Attorneys  White  and  Choulos, 
d finally,  the  accused,  Sergeant  Sun- 
lue,  Richard  Bergess.  The  star  of  the 
ow,  and  enjoying  his  role,  Sunshine 
oks' handsome  in  an  early  Beatles  halr- 

I the  crown  of  which  may  be  bleached, 
big  confident  grin,  and  a policeman’s 
in  dimple. 

O’Brien  has  finished  his  routine  case 
the  people.  White  is  examining  Cod- 
igton,  clearly  an  experienced  witness, 
ddington  has  testified  that  the  cigarette 
Ich  Bergess  allegedly  smoked  on  the 

II  of  Justice  steps  last  Easter  was 
yzed  microscopically,  chemically, 

d thin-layer  chromotographically.  He 
ncluded  from  the  tests  that  the  cigar- 
e contained  marijuana. 

White  begins  by  asking  whether  Cod- 
igton's  skills  could  possibly  be  ac- 
red by  a high  school  graduate  in  a 
o-week  training  course.  Objection, 
he  question  is  unintelligible  in  my 
advises  the  judge.  White  asks 
lelher  tetrahydracannabinol  (THC)  is 
the  substance  in  the  plant  which  pro- 
ces  the  "marijuana effect."  “Theques- 
is  unintelligible,"  mumbles  O’Brien, 
hat  Is  the  marijuana  effect?”  Sus- 
ed,  mumbles  Judge  Drewes.  White 
ies  again.  “Mr.  Coddington,  could  you 
scribe  the  marijuana  effect?"  “Imma- 
lal.  Irrelevant.  Calls  for  a conclu- 
®."  ‘•Sustained.” 

t went  on  like  that.  O’Brien,  Codding- 
and  Drewes  formed  a conspiracy  of 
son.  They  knew  courtroom  procedure, 
eloped  according  to  the  rule  of  rea- 
i.  What  Is  admissible  evidence  and 
it  is  not.  Twice  on  Monday  morning, 
principals  retired  backstage  to  dis- 
:s  objections  to  evidence,  while  the 
y sat  setting  their  watches,  or  read- 
; paperback  books. 

White's  questioning  led  toward  lots  of 
gs  but  never  got  to  any  of  them.  We 
ver  knew  if  the  police  do  give  a two- 
eek  course  for  criminal  lab  technicians, 
never  learned  if  THC  could  exist  in 
all  enough  quantities  in  a joint  to 
tke  it  "unusable,"  incapable  of  pro- 
clng  the  “marijuana  effect."  Reason 
s not  interested  in  effects,  but  in 
ten.ical  analysis.  And  White  was  not 
ood  enough  to  get  around  the  rule  of 
fson,  or  to  make  Coddington  slip, 
nshine’s  trial  is  planned  as  a test 
>e,  to  challenge  the  constitutionality 
the  marijuana  laws.  The  man  next  to 
' said  that  White's  questions,  which 
rtainiy  Invited  frequent  objections, 
re  designed  to  form  the  basis  for  ap- 
il  evidence  not  admitted  in  the  origi- 
1 trial . Just  as  well,  because  there  isn' t 
ch  hope  for  Sunshine  in  this  one. 


Jaywalking  a 


apital  Crime 


KS-Mass.)  A case  unearthed  in  the 
>urts  usually  brings  to  light  many  siml- 
cases  gone  unnoticed  by  the  court 
| etn’  111  Washington  the  shooting  of  a 
;gro  “for  jaywalking"  (by  a white  po- 
■eman)  has  revealed  that  17  persons 
'e  been  shot  by  Washington  police  for 
0%  min°r  infractions  since  January 
1967-  01  this  number,  13  were  black. 
,»re  *lave  been  no  indictments  of  po- 
ftnen  on  homicide  to  date. 


F FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMFS 


Mississippi  Movement 


Begins  to  Overcome 


(From  the  Mississippi  Newsletter) 

Mississippi's  white  radical  commun- 
ity has  at  last  begun  to  become  actively 
involved  in  the  freedom  movement.  Their 
own. 

Monday,  October  7,  two  people  were 
arrested  at  Callaway  High  School  in  Jack- 
son  and  charged  with  obstructing  traffic 
while  selling  “The  Kudzu,"  Jackson's 
first  white  underground  newspaper. 

The  following  day,  fifteen  persons  re- 
turned to  Callaway  and  again  began  to 
sell  the  paper.  This  time  the  group, 
which  included  the  two  arrested  Monday, 
was  careful  not  to  stand  on  the  school 
grounds. 

We  were  there  for  about  30  minutes 
and  had  started  to  leave  when  a sheriffs 
man  grabbed  one  of  the  two  previously 
arrested  and  threw  him  head  first  into  a 
car,  then  started  stepping  on  him.  The 
other  young  man  arrested  earlier  was 
also  grabbed  at  this  time.  Then  a photo- 
grapher from  Southern  Media,  who  was 
taking  pictures  of  the  incidents,  was 


grabbed  and  arrested.  The  cops  were 
sure  to  tear  the  film  out  of  his  camera 

Seven  of  us  were  arrested  as  we  were 
driving  away,  and  when  the  editor  of  the 
Kudzu"  asked  what  the  charge  was , he 
was  slapped  with  a resisting  arrest 
charge. 

We  were  taken  in  to  county  jail,  booked, 
and,  as  we  were  going  to  the  cell,  told 
what  we  were  charged  with  — vagrancy. 
The  two  who  were  beaten  were  charged 
with  assaulting  an  officer. 

Wednesday,  we  went  back  to  Callaway, 
40  strong,  with  local  press  and  plenty 
of  cameras.  The  Man  was  there  — sher- 
iff and  deputies,  county  judge,  FBI  — 
but  there  were  no  arrests  or  violence, 
since  It  would  have  brought  publicity 
this  time. 

Thursday,  over  200  papers  were  sold 
at  another  city  high  school,  with  no  in- 
terference from  police.  Callaway  stu- 
dents are  now  doing  the  selling  at  their 
own  school.  We've  heard  that  nearly  400 
papers  were  sold  at  one  of  the  state 
uniw  rsitics. 


Resurrection  City 
Earthly  Paradise 

(LNS-Mass.)  Mrs.  Amelia  Boynton  of 
Selma,  Alabama,  has  given  “Refugees  of 
Resurrection  City,  U.S.A,  for  Human 
Rights,"  10  acres  of  good  cropland  lo- 
cated 16  miles  from  Selma.  Refugees 
also  have  option  to  buy  350  adjacent 
acres.  On  this  land  a self-sufficient 
oity  of  the  future  will  be  built,  produc- 
ing nearly  all  vital  materials  for  dally 
living.  The  City  will  be  inhabited  by 
people  from  all  over  the  world  who  wish 
to  be  a part  of  a free  society.  Poor  peo- 
ple, previously  on  welfare,  will  have  a 
chance  to  produce,  to  create,  to  live  free 
of  harassment,  bigotry  and  poverty.  The 
City  will  be  a modern,  efficient,  well- 
designed  community  with  up-to-date 
schools,  hospitals,  cultural  centers, 
newspapers  and  transportation  system. 
It  will  grow  to  the  full  350  acres.  The 
City  wlU  need  technical  and  artistic  help 
in  creating  an  imaginative  community. 
To  help  or  join  or  get  information,  write 
Solomon  Hicks,  8112  Wolftrap  Road,  Dunn 
Loring,  Virginia  22027. 

Resurrection  City  U.S.A.  (in Washing- 
ton, D.C.)  was  destroyed  on  June  24  by 
the  federal  government.  A month  later 
refugees  from  that  City,  camping  in  the 
woods  at  Dunn  Loring,  Virginia,  began 
to  build  a dream.  The  dream  became 
reality  — fresh,  alive,  and  free.  It  Is 
our  goal: 

1)  To  create  new,  whole,  confident 
people  from  people  who  have  been  beaten 
and  degraded  by  the  system. 

2)  To  carry  the  message  of  self-help 
and  self-sufficiency  to  every  city,  town 
and  farm  in  this  country. 

3)  To  eliminate  money  from  the  com- 
munity (for  a man  to  sell  his  talent,  labor, 
ideas  to  buy  food,  clothing,  shelter  is 
evil). 

4)  To  create  an  economy  that  is  com- 
pletely different  from  capitalism. 


Army  Retreat 

FORT  HOOD,  Texas  (LNS-NY)  - Looks 
like  the  Army  is  in  full  retreat.  There 
were  13  cases  left  to  be  tried  of  the  46 
which  arose  out  of  GIs1  refusals  to  go  to 
Chicago  during  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion. 

Originally,  the  remaining  13  were  to 
be  tried  in  special  courts  martial,  but 
when  the  American  Servicemen’s  Union 
came  into  the  fight,  the  Army  sought  to 
intimidate  them  by  changing  the  trials 
to  general  courts  martial,  according  to 
Andy  Stapp,  head  of  the  Union. 

The  Army  announced  on  October  28 
that  it  had  changed  its  mind  again  — 
special  courts  martial  for  ali  13  — max- 
imum sentences  of  six  months  rather 
than  five  years.  Another  victory  for  sol- 
diers on  the  left. 


BERKELEY 

GUNS 

lenny  heller 

The  day  the  White  Revolutionaries  took  their  guns  onto 
Telegraph  Avenue 


Friday  July  4th,  1969 

Just  past  six  o'clock,  while  shadows  covered  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Avenue,  everyone  danced  in  the  street  on  the 
somewhat  less  than  festive  first  anniversary  of  the  Berke- 
ley Revolt. 


Everyone  was,  in  this  case,  the  dwindling  number  of  New 
Leftists  and  rebellious  teenagers  who  had  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  most  degenerative  half  year  in  the  short  history  of 
their  Movement;  a period  whose  only  bright  spots  were 
news  reports  of  fourteen  seemingly  unrelated  Bay  Area 
bombings. 


Suddenly,  everyone  In  the  crowd  ab- 
sorbed the  same  shock.  Footsteps 
marching  in  unison.  A voice  calling  the 
pace.  The  band1  stopped. 

•Look  at  this!’ 

A few  teenagers  came  running  Into  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  at  Dwight  Way,  jump- 
Ing,  pointing  around  the  corner 

•Look  at  this!  This  is  beautiful!" 

The  people  hesitated,  thinking  It  might 
be  another  horrifying  police  trap.  Like 
in  April,  when  a leaderless  crowd  — 
protesting  the  expulsion  from  the  Univ- 
ersity and  subsequent  arrest  of  'student 
subversives'  - was  led  into  a vacant 
parking  lot  by  agent  provocateurs,  where 
State  Police  boxed  them  In,  gassing  the 
trapped  demonstrators  and  beating  those 
who  tried  to  escape.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  hospitalized.  Five  died. 

•This  Is  beautiful!" 

. Th®  ”rst  *wenty  rows  of  people  gasped, 
turned  to  run,  caught  themselves  In  mid- 
turn, and  swung  hack  around  to  stare  at 
make  way  for  sixteen 
armed  evidently  trained,  straight- 
fcpacked.  long-haired  revolutionaries 

.vP«niVe7?ne  wlthstwd  the  «rst  few  sec- 
onds of  tension;  deciding  whether  some 

P?rVOl?KJnlnd-fUcker  was  operating  In 
the  neighborhood. 

A few  people  laughed  and  as  they  did 
the  Platoon,  now  hilly  around  the  corner 

7 J1.  7 ,stopped  coW  In  the  middle 

of  the  street.  Laughter  over. 

i The  people  looked  at  them  curiously 
silently.  The  faces  were  familiar  (*pve 


seen  him  on  the  Avenue."  "That’s  Mark 
somebody;  he  was  In  the  FSM.”)  Fugi- 
tives Wanted  for  violation  of  the  so- 
called  McGovern  Anarchists’  Amend- 
ment, provision  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  19G9. 

•Rest!" 

They  relaxed,  right  arms  still  taut, 
rifles  at  parade  rest,  left  hands  tucked 
Into  the  small  of  their  backs. 

Careful  crowd.  Thecrowd'seyesadmlt 
nothing.  “We  will  not  be  humiliated 
again."  Small,  hostile  audiences  had 
chased  acid-tongued  Berkeley  Agitprop 
Players  off  the  street  in  May.  The  group 
disbanded,  half  of  the  company  going  into 
San  Francisco's  underground  theater, 
the  remainder  leaving  show  business 
altogether. 

“ Brothers  and  sisters,"  the  tall,  blonde 
leader  spoke,  "We  are  the  Berkeley 
Revolutionary  Committee  for  Business 
...We  are  talking  about  business,  we 
intend  to  do  business,  take  care  of 
business,  and  we  mean  business 
Can  you  dig  It?" 

Perfect  timing.  The  people  roared 
back  "YES!" 

^ "Who  the  fuck  are  you?"  The  first 

“Come  forward  and  state  your  ques- 
tion. it’s  a legitimate  question.”  Two 

m.e»"  njn‘  Two  more  from  another  part 
of  the  crowd.  Running  like  rats 

The  leader  laughs.  Dig  yellow  teeth. 
iaurh  tSSlns  up  fronf-  Aeents.  We  all 


A fist  fight  in  front  of  the  Medlter- 
raneum.  “Pig!  Pig!"  Four  men  and  a 
woman  have  pinned  a suspected  under- 
cover man  against  the  restaurant's  pane 
glass  window.  The  soldiers  liberate  the 
man  and  escort  him,  quivering  at  the 
knees,  his  teeth  audibly  chattering,  to 
the  leader. 

"Look  at  him;  that  guilty  mother- 
fucker!" The  man  is  cowering.  “Kill  his 
fuckin’  ass!"  "He’s  a pig!  I saw  him 
down  at  the  courthouse  talkin’  to  the 
other  pigs.” 

Spit.  Spit.  While  two  soldiers  held 
him  people  spit  all  over  him.  1 

The  leader  raised  his  gun  over  his 
head  - “Shhhhshhhhsshhhhhhhshhh”  — 
and  lowered  It. 

Quiet  crowd.  The  man  is  begging. 
'Listen,  I don’t  know  what  you  think  1 
supposed  to...  I’m  supposed  to  have 
done...  but  If  you...  I didn’t..."  his 
voice  trails  off. 

The  only  noise  Is  the  distant  sound 
of  police  sirens.  Figures  appear  on  half 
a dozen  roofs.  Incredible!  It’s  not  the 
police.  It’s  more  of  THEM. 

A young  boy  shaking  his  head  mutters 
“Wow." 

“This  man  fingered  Marty  Ross,"  the 
leader  said,  “who  was  killed  by  these 
pigs  because  he  was  telling  groups  of 
people  to  arm  themselves  and  fight  back 
against  this  repression.  This  man  Is 
going  to  be  executed’  the  prisoner’s 
body  lurched  up  and  around,  trying  to 
escape  the  grip  of  his  captors.  But  they 
pulled  him  right  back  and  pushed  him 
down  to  his  knees.  “Don’t  kill  me!  Are 
you  crazy?  Don’t  kill  me?"  A bottle  hit 
his  right  shoulder,  another  ripped  open 
his  cheek.  The  crowd  cheered.  Louder 
sirens.  "...Executed.  And  then  every- 
body get  off  the  Avenue.  Fast.  Go  back 
to  your  homes.  Fast.  Do  not  wait  around 
or  watch.  We  are  your  brothers  and  we 
will  come  to  you  for  help." 

With  that,  the  leader  drew  his  pistol, 
lifted  it  to  the  man’s  head  and  fired 
twice.  A few  girls  put  their  hands  to 
their  mouths  and  screamed.  The  crowd 
started  moving. 

Squad  cars  at  Telly  and  Blake,  a block 
south  of  Dwight.  An  object  flies  at  them. 
Explosion!  Debris! 

The  four  passengers  are  not  scream- 
ing or  burning.  That  was  no  firebomb. 

Running  down  the  sldestreets.  We’re 
running  our  fuckin’  heads  off.  People 
calling  from  the  windows  - “What’s 
1 happening?  What  the  fuck  is  going  on?" 
Shots.  From  up  around  Telly.  No.  It 
sounds  like  from  the  other  direction, 
from  Ashby  and  Shattuck. 

Explosion!  Windows  shatter.  Girls 
scream.  Some  men,  too.  Later  I found 
out  it  was  the  University  Garage  on 
College. 

“AMBUSH,"  red-headlined  the  Daily 
Gazette  of  July  5th.  The  police  were 
massing  In  the  Garage  when  an  explo- 
sion of  the  “jelly"  variety  knocked  out 
six  main  pillars,  causing  60%  of  the 
softball  field  on  the  roof,  laden  with 
soil,  to  come  crashing  down  on  the  of- 
ficers. One  hundred  and  six  killed, 
ninety-six  wounded  and  In  critical  con- 
dition, two  hundred  and  twelve  with 
serious  or  minor  Injuries.  Eighty  es- 
caped without  injury. 

All  through  the  night  and  next  morning, 
while  police  roamed  the  city,  workmen 
cleared  away  the  stone,  dirt  and  concrete 
In  an  attempt  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  men.  The  moans  of  dying  men 
trapped  in  the  wreckage  were  heard  as 
far  as  three  blocks  away. 


nine  occupants  in  a cascade  J n 
bulbs  and  flying  wires.  Police  oL^ 
were  seriously  hampered 
jammed.  Fourteen  squad  car,' 
trapped  and  destroyed  by  the  Busin!" 
men,  as  they  came  to  be  known 
Trapped,  terrified  police  inn, 
called  in  desperation  to  local  reslT 
for  help  against  the  guerrilla,  ■!  ,dE" 
few  willing  to  suppoVt  them  ’o^  '0^ 
Pie  actually  cheered  and  applauded  ^ 
policemen  were  killed  or  prowl 
destroyed.  prow*  « 


four  people  (only  one  of  whom  col, 
identified  as  a guerrilla),  35  doe?7 
cats;  they  charged  Into  apartment 
search  of  the  mUitants,  beating! 
body,  laying  places  to  waste,  but 
arresting  the  occupants.  The  few  tJ 
who  did  make  arrests  were  theT 
cowardly  ones  who  wanted  only  tT, 
involved  in  the  long  booking  pr0C(!d  ' 
to  avoid  further  contact  with  the  erZ 
Four  policemen,  however  were, 
ported  “missing."  The  limp  body  0, 
police  sergeant  Reilly  - Red  th*  ■■ 
forcer,  he  liked  to  call  himself  - „ 
found  stuffed  into  a green  hard  pi^ 
garbage  can  at  2696  Stuart  street  t 
following  morning. 


For  a full  twelve  hours,  Into  thenlrtt 
radio  and  television  stations  across  m 
country  blasted  the  news. 

The  “wave  of  anarchist  crime*  m 
spreading.  Two  dozen  police  killed  It 
an  explosion  - Nashville,  Tennessee 

Rockefeller  Execs  Die  in  Blast  ' 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 

Oakland  Restless  - 4 poll  e sy 

Fillmore  Seething  - Castro  Dlstrkl 
Hot  — San  Francisco. 

Then  the  flow  of  news  abruptly  stoppei 
The  President  held  a four  teen- mid 
telephone  conference  with  network  esi 
cutlves  and  a few  key  members  oi  tb 
Publishers’  Guild.  The  media,  with  a 
handful  of  exceptions,  was  told  to  sb 
up  and  did  so. 

The  Businessmen  of  Berkeley  were 
lying  low. 

Berkeley  buzzed  with  speculation. 

“They  were  lucky.” 

"They’re  selfish." 

“They’re  100%  public-psycho .' 


“WHERE  ARE  THEY?” 


I had  just  finished  my  story  lor  tie 
Voice  (a  story  I knew  would  never  te 
printed),  and  was  stashing  my  dope 
when  two  people  walked  up  the  tact 
stairs  and  knocked  at  my  dooi . I flushed 
my  dope  down  the  toilet. 

•Who  is  It?" 


“Friends.  We  need  your  help." 

“Got  room  for  two?"  the  leaderhirned 
to  me  with  that  unmistakable  smlleaiter 
he  checked  out  the  place. 

“Sure.  Oh,  I’m  sorry.  I Just  flushed 
my  dope  down  the  toilet.  1 thought  It 
was  the  pigs.  You  could  probably  use 
some  smoke." 

“No,  man.”  He  slipped  off  his  rifle 
while  the  other  man  sat  down  on  to 
couch,  “1  been  high  all  day,  and  be- 
sides, I’m  carryln.'" 

I fed  them  grilled  ham  and  cheese 
sandwiches,  eggs  and  milk,  and  proudly 
stayed  up  the  night,  borrowed  rifle  b 
my  arms,  while  they  slept  and  drearr.ri, 
no  doubt,  about  some  lovely  childbed 
■'xperience. 


CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK 
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yonder  stands  your  orphan  with 
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THE  NILE 

p;iul  williams 


What  we  see  with  our  eyes  — what  we 
think  we  see  - is  heavily  Influenced  by 
what  we  believe  the  world  to  be  like.  We 
arrange  the  sense  perceptions  we  receive 
Into  preconceived  forms,  our  private 
Jungian  realities. ..  or,  as  my  friend 
Wayne  said  somewhere  after  the  peak 
of  a vaguely  hysterical  STP  trip  (his 
first),  “ Now  I understand  Zap  Comix!" 
Or  as  Ron  Cobb  says,  “The  nature  of 
a paradox  is  that  is  exists  within  the 
system  of  beliefs." 

Actually,  that  latter  statement  is  the 
key  to  most  of  what  Ron  Is  doing  to  our 
heads  in  his  excellent  cartoons  (some 
of  which  are  available  at  many  book- 
stores as  “Mah  Fellow  Americans," 
Sawyer  Press),  and  the  former  comment 
has  to  do  with  why  we  all  like  Bob 
Crumb  and  Ron  Cobb  so  much,  which 
is  that  they’re  fucking  around  with  the 
way  we  actually  perceive  things,  right 
there  on  the  paper  in  front  of  us,  and 
somehow  their  crazy  distortions  ring  a 
lot  truer  in  our  minds  than  most  of  the 
normal  stuff  to  be  seen  out  our  windows. 


out  and  do  something.  Either  way,  the 
book  is  not  a book  but  a series  of  ulti- 
matums; and  who  among  us  can  absorb 
more  than  one  ultimatum  at  a time? 

But  this  is  what  makes  Cobb  so  great, 
of  course:  that  he  does  force  such  re- 
sponse, that  having  one  Ron  Cobb  cartoon 
on  your  desk  or  staring  at  you  from  the 
wall  can  keep  you  wider  awake  and  aware 
than  all  the  written  warnings  and  har- 
angues in  the  world.  Ron  works  out  of 
paradox,  yes;  but  he  doesn’t  merely  re- 
veal contradiction,  he  forces  you  to  fol- 
low it  through  to  its  logical  consequence, 
and  the  consequence  of  that,  and . . . 

Example:  cartoon  of  virtuous  lady 
America,  warding  off  Communist  wam- 
pire  with  a swastika.  What  it  says  Is 
simple  and  true:  this  country  is  turning 
to  fascism  to  protect  itself  from  Com- 
munism. But  what’s  your  response? See, 
someone  like  Mauldin,  whom  I greatly 
respect,  is  nonetheless  a “political  car- 
toonist," and  he  usually  makes  you  feel, 
“Yep,  those  are  the  bad  guys,  all  right," 
or  “Boy,  he’s  got  THEIR  number."  With 


The  value  of  the  visual  artist  — in  this 
century,  anyway  — is  that  he  can  pre- 
sent to  us,  not  things  the  .way  they  ap- 
pear, but  things  the  way  they  really  are! 
Whatever  that  means.  And  what  usually 
happens  is  we  get  scared  and  we  laugh. 

‘Mah  Fellow  Americans”  suffers  aes- 
thetically by  being  too  successful  polem- 
ically, i.e. , it  scares  us  too  much.  Car- 
toon after  cartoon  of  atomic  explosions, 
busted  heads,  and  burning  bodies  wears 
down  the  ability  of  the  reader  to  respond, 
he  begins  to  feel  oppressed,  unless  he 
has  read  Ron’s  brilliant  introduction/ 
Interview  he  is  unlikely  to  feel  the  im- 
pact of  the  book  (to  the  extent  that  he 
would  feel  the  impact  of  just  one  car- 
toon, exposed  to  it  alone).  Ron’s  earlier 
book,  “RCD-25"  (out  of  print;  sorry), 
is  much  more  successful  in  toto:  its 
range  of  subject  matter  and  emotional 
impact  is  greater,  it  Is  often  more  funny 
than  frightening,  it  doesn’t  overkill.  The 
two  books  reflect  how  much  better  our 
general  state  of  mind  was  In  66-67  than 
in  67-68.  “RCD-25"  contains  such  class- 
ics as  the  desperate  fellow  looking  for  a 
Place  to  plug  in  his  ruined  tv  after  a 
nuclear  war,  and  “When  I grow  up  I’m 
gonna  be  white."  “Mah  Fellow  Ameri- 
cans" has  gems  of  equal  value  - the 
burning  Vietnamese  whose  dying  flames 
ignite  the  American  flag,  the  peace- 
symboled  gentlemen  In  a concentration 
camp  _ but  they  require  such  immedl- 
a ® response  (You!  Go  out  and  end  the 
war  it  change  the  social  and  governmen- 
iat  structure  of  the  US  & keep  us  from 
ecological  self-destruction  this  instant! 
on  t stop  for  lunch!)  that  one  can  only 
urn  away  from  them  in  dismay.  Or  run 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES - 


Ron’s  cartoons,  you  don't  get  off  easy. 
Should  the  lady  drop  the  swastika,  and 
be  devoured  by  the  beast?  If  not,  then 
is  she  right  in  what  she’s  doing?  If 
neither,  what  then?  No  fair  saying  that 
the  lady  isn't  really  in  danger  — you  can 
see  with  your  own  eyes  that  she  is,  in 
this  cartoon,  anyway  — and  If  you  think 
about  It,  what’s  important  is  not  whether 
or  not  the  vampire’s  the  threat,  but  that 
the  lady  sincerely  believes  the  vampire 
to  be  a threat  (your  average  anti-Com- 
munist  on  the  street  — which  is  to  say 
your  average  American,  even  in  this  day 
and  age  — is  completely  sincere,  for  all 
that  his  brain  has  been  warped  by  false 
and  insufficient  information).  Assuming 
she  believes  in  this  threat,  what  does 
she  do?  Ah,  Ron's  got  you. 

Or,  Ron's  cartoon  of  a few  weeks  ago, 
"Western  Civilization,”  rolling  full- 
speed  toward  disaster,  and  perched  atop 
its  barcalounglng  tv-watchlng  beer- 
drinker  and  a (maybe)  frightened  hippie, 
former  saying  to  latter:  "Get  a haircut!” 
Yes,  very  funny,  very  apt.  Just  the  way 
it  is.  But  why  are  you  laughing?  Because 
the  beerdrlnker  is  annoyed  at  such  petty 
stuff  while  apocalypse  sneaks  up  in  front 
of  him?  (He's  facing  backward.)  But 
apocalypse  Is  also  moving  in  on  the  hip- 
pie, who  doesn’t  seem  to  be  doing  much 
himself,  unless  you  consider  not  watch- 
ing television  and  not  saying  "get a hair- 
cut” doing  something  (I’m  really  getting 
sick  of  complacent  and  self-righteous 
freaks).  So  the  joke’s  on  whoever’ s 
laughing,  and  If  you’re  hip  enough  to 
perceive  that  then  what  do  you  do  next? 
Jump  out  and  stop  the  train?  Uh-huh. . . 

This  Is  heady  stuff,  real  Intellectual 


world-shaking  examination  In  depth  of  the 
nature  of  things,  all  in  a six-bysix  panel. 
My  favorites:  from  the  first  book*  the 
cartoon  in  which  all  of  man’s  concepts 
are  a monument  with  a torch  burning 
atop,  crumbling  into  a sea  of  acid.  Great, 
great!  you  think,  as  acid  consumes  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  past 
and  present,  hip  and  square,  etc.  You  see 
capitalism  and  science  and  God  crashing 
down  (and  at  the  time  the, cartoon  was 
drawn,  early  ’67,  it  really  seemed  that 
our  ability  to  take  this  stuff  seriously 
was  vanishing  in  the  spread  of  LSD)  and 
it  probably  doesn’ t even  give  you  a twinge. 
But  how  do  you  feel  about  up  and  down, 
knowledge,  beauty,  sex  & love,  dignity, 
man  and  woman  and  finally  truth  and  that 
torch  above  being  annihilated?  Probably 
you  approve  in  some  instances,  disap- 
prove in  others.  That’s  my  reaction. 
But  stuff  I’d  like  to  see  never  thought  of 
again,  and  stuff  I hold  very  dear,  is 
crumbling  on  the  same  corner  in  Ron’s 
cartoon!  And  soon  it  will  all  be  con- 
sumed, leaving  only  the  sea  and  the 
storm  above.  I showed  this  to  a friend 
who's  always  talking  about  the  post- 
literate age,  and  he  really  dug  it,  he 
grooved  on  the  idea  of  everything  just 
sort  of  disappearing  beneath  the  sea.  My- 
self, F m very  concerned  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  man  and  woman  slide 
away  a little  more  each  day  — which  is 
happening  — even  If  it  IS  all  in  the  mind. 
Conceptual.  And  once  again  Ron  Cobb  has 
got  us  face  to  face  with  a crucial  paradox, 
and  now  that  it’s  been  Introduced  there’s 
no  getting  away  from  it.  It's  not  just 
something  he  brought  up  to  tell  us  where 
he  stands.  He's  forcing  us  to  think  about 
and  react  to  the  way  things  are,  and  he’s 
brilliant  enough  to  perceive  the  way 
things  are  In  the  first  place.  My  favorite 
from  the  second  book  is  these  two  guys 
on  the  roof  of  a car,  sky  full  of  filth  and 


mosquitoes,  water  all  around,  rats  at 
their  feet,  flotsam,  Our  Boy  says  to 
engineer -type,  “What's  ecology?"  Ron 
Cobb,  I love  you. 

And  let  me  not  forget  to  say  that  the 
drawings  themselves  have  much  to  do 
with  the  excellence  of  communication 
here.  Often  the  look  on  a character’s 
face  will  drag  us  down  to  a whole  new 
level  — the  little  swirl  of  barbed  wire 
at  the  top  of  the  concentration  camp  pic- 
ture, the  hand  at  the  fence  and  the  face 
of  the  left-hand  prisoner  are  what  make 
the  cartoon  brilliant,  not  the  fairly  ob- 
vious thought  that  we  could  all  be  in  con- 
centration camps  someday.  The  way  that 
guy  looks,  you  have  to  think  about  what  it 
might  be  like  to  have  known  it  all  along 
and  yet  still  end  up  there,  still  turn  up 
helpless  when  the  imagined  future  came 
up  real.  You  look  and  you  think  and  you 
look  again,  and  like  a piece  of  music  you 
feel  the  movement,  the  line  of  that 
barbed-wire  swirl,  the  hand  of  the  artist 
singing  straight  into  your  mind.  Cobb 
fully  deserves  comparison  with  Nastand 
Mauldin,  but  he  Is  also  something  new, 
a whole  new  level  of  subtlety  and  force 
in  visual  communication,  the  product  of 
this  new  era  where  what  we  feel  and  what 
we  think  and  what  we  see  are  so  very  en- 
twined because  they  are  actually  all  as- 
pects of  some  other  sense  we  haven’t  got 
a name  for  yet . . . who  else  this  decade 
has  presented  political  views  one-half  so 
well,  and  who  else  could  have  remained 
such  a thinker  and  such  an  artist  while 
polemlclzlng?  Walt  Kelly,  maybe,  though 
he’s  not  as  Infected  with  Purpose  as  Ron 
is.  (This  Is  not  our  fate.)  An  hour  spent 
interacting  with  a Cobb  cartoon  is  a far 
greater  and  far  more  immediately  rele- 
vant experience  than  reading  a newspaper 
or  walking  down  the  street.  Time  is  now; 
pay  attention. 

(Next  week:  R.  Crumb) 
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WIND  BE 


Paul  glusman 

"Weird"  was  how  most  people  charac 
terlsed  Friday  night's  YlpplePre-Erec 
tlon  Day  party.  Jerry  Rubin  told  every 
one  to  come  stoned  but  apparently  did  no 
take  his  own  advice. 

The  Berkeley  Community  Theater  1 
not  the  place  to  hold  a party.  The  seat 
all  lace  forward,  and  with  the  lights  of! 
no  one  could  see  anyone  else.  A sugges 
tlon  that  sheets  of  plywood  be  placed  ore 
the  seats  and  that  skateboard  races  b- 
held  downhill  to  the  stage  was  totall 
Ignored. 

Disappointment.  Bands  played.  Then 
was  a light  show.  All  you  could  do  wa; 
sit  there  and  look  at  It.  If  you  wen 
stoned,  by  concentrating  hard  enough  01 
the  light  show  (which  was  excellent)  yoi 
could  forget  for  a time  the  paranoid  feel- 
ing of  being  confined  In  a crowd. 

Then  Jerry  Rubin  spoke.  He  actuall’ 
got  up  on  a lectern  and  explained  -Ylpi 
pie."  He  seemed  much  more  uptight 
much  more  formal  than  he  had  been  a 
a Berkeley  noon  rally  a couple  of  day< 
before.  He  was  almost  solemn  as  ht 
lectured  on  what  the  yipples,  l.e.,  Rublr 
and  Friends,  had  done  In  the  past  year. 

As  Rubin  was  talking  about  the  stock- 
exchange- money- burning,  Plgasus  made 
his  appearance.  He  was  In  a cage!  In- 
credlblel  Our  presidential  candidate  was 
incarcerated  In  a Co-op  shopping  cart. 

The  mike  was  taken  away  from  Rubin 
and  he  couldn't  get  It  back.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  grab  a mike  from  an  eight  vear 
old  black  kid?  This  Is  his  chance  of  a 
lifetime,  a time  when  he  can,  before  an 
audience,  be  like  James  Brown.  -Okay 
you've  had  your  turn,  now  It's  Jerry's 
turn."  You  could  grab  It  away  from  a 
white  kid,  but  a black  kid  in  front  of 

two  thousand  people  presented  a problem 

Jerry  was  shook.  When  he  finally  got 
the  mike  back  he  picked  up  where  he 
had  left  off,  In  the  middle  of  a sentence 
The  heckling  started.  -Do  we  get  credit 
for  this  course?"  -Boo."  Suddenly  all 
the  life  went  out  of  Rubin.  He  didn't  know 
how  to  cope  with  what  was  happening 
?•  .‘j1®*  lenore  “•  ‘o  go  on,  but  of 
course  Uiat  was  Impossible.  It  was  as 
^ turned  a 33  rpm  speech  to  45. 
Finished  and  badly  shaken,  Rubin  left 
the  stage. 

Eldrldge  Clearer' s speech  was  non- 
verbal. "Jerry  Rubin  said  we  should  all 
come  stoned,  and  1 really  got  fucked  up." 


he  began.  Cleaver  didn't  come  across 
like  a UC  faculty  member.  The  mask 
was  off,  and  Cleaver  said  what  he  felt, 
with  a passion. 

I can't  really  remember  all  that  he 
said.  He  went  on  for  about  an  hour.  At 
times  he  was  almost  Incoherent. 

As  Cleaver  spoke,  I had  a flash.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  probably  had  an  aide  there 
who  would  make  a full  report  on  the 
speech.  The  aide  would  drive  back  to 
Sacramento  and  report;  -Cleaver  saia 
‘motherfucker’  112  times, 'fuck  that  shit’ 
73  times,  he  threatened  to  kill  Mayor 
Alioto,  his  wife  and  all  of  his  children, 
he  smoked  dope  on  stage,  he  said  he  would 
shoot  It  out  rather  than  go  back  to  jail, 
and  he  modified  his  position  on  political 
power,  saying  It  also  comes  out  of  the 
head  of  a cock." 

Cleaver  removed  himself  from  the 
Presidential  race,  yielding  to  Plgasus. 
Pigasus  took  the  endorsement  without 
comment.  The  Mafia  runs  the  country, 
according  to  Cleaver,  and  each  ethnic 
group  has  its  own  Mafia,  Power  must 
be  taken  by  the  people  from  the  Mafia 
“Check  out  your  ethnic  group,"  he  ad- 
vised. 


- — uneny  over 

Cleaver’s  ego.  Some  walked  out. -You're 
all  frigid,"  Cleaver  told  them.  -Oooh," 
said  the  female  audience,  collectively 
angry.  Will  Cleaver  have  to  shoot  it  out 
with  Women’s  Liberation?  Will  he  over- 
power them  with  his  masculinity'7  Tune 
in  next  week,  for  the  real-life  adventures 
of  Ozzie  and  Harriet. 

Aside  from  an  exchange  with  a woman 
In  the  door,  Cleaver  got  away  with  no 
heckling.  Some  people  In  the  audience 
thought  his  speech  was  boring,  that  It 
went  on  too  long,  that  it  was  too  angry 
that  Cleaver  was  being  oppressed  by  a 
woman.  The  stoned  people  at  least  could 
dig  It  because  Cleaver  was  being  direct 
and  honest. 

After  Cleaver  spoke,  Phil  Ochs  sang 
,}  5,1?  t_a’rnar'chln’  anymore."  It  was  as 
• *L°b  Dylan  113(1  gotten  up  and  started 
singing  - Blowln’  In  the  Wind."  Songs  of 

™le?»a,rS  ag0'  no  one  could  make  U out 
what  if  Jam  Baez  had  sung  after  Cleaver? 
'V°^  admonish  him  for  being  too 
hostile?  There  was  microphone  trouble 
A fire  alarm  went  off.  The  wind  began  to 


TO  HOWL 


photosi  nacio  jan  brown 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


rlchard  Whitehall 


The  whole  Idea  of  Film  as  Art  Is  a 
redundancy.  Film  as  Art  opposed  to 
Film  as  what?  As  communication,  as 
entertainment,  as  a means  of  making' 
money?  But  the  good  film  Is,  hopefully, 
a mixture  of  all  three.  Even  the  makers 
of  the  most  esoteric  movies  hope  to  make 
enough  from  the  showings  of  their  films 
to  continue  as  filmmakers.  “We  aren’t 
Interested  in  film  as  art,"  Paul  Morris- 
sey,  Andy  Warhol's  executive  producer 
ari  l technical  director,  told  a Film  Festi- 
val audience  before  the  screening  of 
"Lonesome  Cowboys."  “Art  is  for  the 
art  gallery." 

Film  as  Art,  then.  Is  a faintly  ridicu- 
lous label  to  paste  across  any  movie.  But 
having  perpetuated  an  obsolete  classifi- 
cation, the  San  Francisco  Film  Festival 
could  be  a little  more  generous  with  pro- 
gram time  than  a meager  Friday  after- 
noon slot  In  which  to  screen  a selection 
of  the  forty  hours  of  film  received.  Par- 
ticularly as  this  Is  the  one  section  of] 
the  festival  which  allows  local  film- 
makers some  participation. 

So  It  was  good  to  see  works  by  Baillle, 
Hlndle,  Scofill,  on  the  big  Masonic  Audi- 
torium screen.  Buy  why  only  on  Friday 
anernoon?  Too  difficult  for  the  evening 
programs?  Too  much  film  as  art?  Of  all 
£■;.  Area  filmmakers  only  Scott  Bart- 
lett’s "Off/On"  showed  up  on  an  evening 
Program  (projected  out  of  focus  for  the 
whole  of  Its  ten  minutes).  An  Improve- 
ment on  last  year,  perhaps,  when  most 
ol  the  local  filmmakers  kept  their  work 
W'dl  away  from  Nob  Hill.  But  stiU  not 
good  enough. 

One  thing  the  Film  as  Art  program  did 
point  up,  yet  again,  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  West  Coast  and  East 
Coast  Independents.  Too  many  New  York 
filmmakers  are  still  hung  up  on  film  as 
a narrative  development  (both  the  East 
Coast  entries  screened  were  anecdotal) 
whereas  West  Coast  filmmakers  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  visual  structure. 
Stapes,  images,  -colors,  forms,  which 
build  without  reference  to  literal  models. 
So  that  the  films  by  Baillle,  Hlndle, 
Schofin,  are  inconceivable  In  any  medium 
but  film. 

Given  the  high  principles  mouthed  by 
be  festival  organizers  (“Film  as  Art 
competition  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
Production  and  exhibition  of  films  which 
make  original  contributions  to  film  as  a 
creative  medium"),  it  is  indefensible 
*tat  this  section  should  be  competitive. 

bo's  to  judge  what  makes  an  “original 
contribution"?  In  a sense  the  awards 
re  not  so  much  an  assistance  as  a 
'tarity.  But  a certain  amount  of  bread, 
equipment,  raw  stock,  does  filter  through 
° those  most  needing  it.  This  year  the 
iaJOr  award,  of  a thousand  dollars,  went 
ruce  Baillle  for  “Valentin  de  las 
ent,rrtS And  Brucei  having  for  once 
ough  bread  for  his  Immediate  needs, 
immediately  passed  it  on,  through  Can- 

»AN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


yon  Cinema,  to  less  fortunate  film- 
makers. 

“Valentin"  is  just  the  type  of  film  that 
usually  gets  lost  in  a film  festival.  It’s 
too  quiet  for  the  market  place  (which  is, 
after  all,  what  film  festivals  primarily 
are).  A meditative,  contemplative  movie, 
neither  realist  nor  abstract,  which  con- 
centrates always  on  the  edges  of  things, 
the  edges  of  movement,  the  edges  of 
shape,  the  edges  of  color.  A cool.haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  study  of  rural  Mexico 
that  is,  for  me,  one  of  the  major  film 
experiences  (together  with  Jordan  Bel- 
son's  “Samedhi")  of  the  past  year. 

Will  Hlndle' s “Chinese  Firedrlll"  es- 
tablishes him,  after  “FFFTCMP,"  that 
short  but  powerful  film  on  masturba- 
tion, as  a major  independent  film  artist. 
Like  “Valentin"  it  seems  to  focus  on  the 
edges  of  things,  of  hallucination  and  emo- 
tion, an  impressionistic  study  of  survival 
after  catastrophe  in  which  reality,  mem- 
ory, hallucination,  weave  together  into 
a movie  often  blackly  funny  (the  mem- 
ories of  the  rest  which  survive  a nuclear 
war),  deeply  disturbing,  but  always  lovely 
to  look  at. 

John  Schofill’s  “X  Film"  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  film  kinetics  around,  kind 
of  midway  between  Scott  Bartlett’ s “ Off/ 
On"  and  Tom  Dewitt’s  “Atmosfear,"  a 
stunningly  visual  arrangement  of  forms 
and  shapes  done  with  all  the  precision 
of  a Japanese  flower  arrangement,  an 
abstraction  of  reality,  so  that  a formal 
arrangement  of  tall  chimneys  is  pattern- 
ed across  the  screen  with  a great  elo- 
quence and  elegance. 

These  three  were’  some  of  the  best 
work  to  be  seen  in  the  entire  festival. 
More  deserving  of  program  space  than 
some  of  the  slick  nullities  in  the  evening 
screenings  (Christopher  Chapman's  “A 
Place  to  Stand,"  for  instance,  an  un- 
imaginative use  of  multi-image  tech- 
niques which  looked  exactly  what  it  was, 
a bit  of  propagandizing  by  the  Ontario 
Government).  And  there  were  other  Film 
as  Art  entries  which  weren’t  even  con- 
sidered worth  the  screening,  although 
more  successful  than  90S  of  the  films 
shown  outside  this  category ...  Lloyd 
Williams’  “Line  of  Apogee"  and  Ben 
Van  Meter’s  “Steve  Miller  Blues  Band,” 
to  name  but  two. 


MAGIC  THEATRE 

at  the  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo, 
Berkeley. 

“They  take  you  out  of  yourself  com- 
pletely, they  make  beautiful  madness 
of  Ionesco’s  lines... you  do  more  than 
just  agree  not  to  question,  you  believe." 
--Ralph  Gleason,  SF  Chronicle 

THE  LESSON  L THE  LEADER  - 

Saturday  $1.00;  Sun-Mon,  $ .76  8:30  pm 


Tijerina 
Reclaims 
Spanish  Land 


bill  hlggs 

(LNS-Mass.)  For  two  days,  the  weekend 
of  October  20,  the  Alianza  Federal  de 
los  Pueblos  Libres  (the  Federal  Alliance 
of  Free  City  States)  catnped  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chama  River  in  Northern 
New  Mexico.  The  site  was  one  mile 
north  of  Echo  Amphitheatre,  where  the 
Alianza  for  a week  in  October,  1966, 
took  over  part  of  what  United  States 
government  contends  is  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  Alianza  - backed  up 
with  history  and  Title  documents  - con- 
tends that  the  land  is  part  of  the  grant 
of  the  Pueblo  del  Rio  de  Chama,  a Span- 
ish city  state  with  immense  common 
lands  established  in  1806.  That  contro- 
versy still  smoulders  both  in  and  out  of 
the  courts. 

Reies  Lopez  Tijerina,  President  of  the 
Alianza,  delivered  a series  of  land- 
hitting  speeches  to  the  over- 600  mem- 
bers attending,  lashing  out  at  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  Anglo  Imperialists  and  Indo- 
Hlspano  Uncle  Tomasitos.  Tijerina  re- 
ceived wide  establishment  press  cov- 
erage when  he  declared  that  the  Alianza 
would  begin  to  move  large  numbers  of 
additional  families  into  the  500  acre  San 
Joaquin  grant  to  join  the  50  Alianza  fam- 
ilies already  there,  thus  setting  the  stage 
for  another  showdown  with  the  Federal 
government  and  the  large  Anglo  land- 
owners  (principally  from  Texas). 

As  if  in  counterpoint  to  Tijerina's  San 
Joaquin  proclamation,  forty  members  of 
the  newly  formed  “Comancheros  del 
Norte"  marched  In  military  drill  on  the 
highway.  The  Comancheros  work  closely 
with  the  Alianza  and  are  beginning  to 
open  up  relations  with  the  Brown  Berets, 
their  urban  counterpart.  The  initial  joint 
meeting  will  be  this  Sunday  in  the  North- 
ern New  Mexico  mountains  at  Tierra 
Amarllla. 

On  November  12,  the  trjal  of  Tijerina 
and  ten  other  Alianza  members  begins 
in  Albuquerque  for  the  alleged  raid  on 
the  Tierra  Amarllla  courthouse  on  June 
5,  1967,  that  reverberated  all  over  the 
United  States. 


Dick  Johnson 
fire  insurance 

845-3941 


Newsreel  will  show  “Columbia  Revolt" 
and  ■ 139X"  on  Wednesday,  November  6, 
in  Wheeler  Auditorium,  Berkeley.  The 
Columbia  film,  50  minutes  long,  contains 
the  only  available  footage  of  action  In 
occupied  buildings.  It  covers  the  Colum- 
bia revolt  from  the  first  demonstrations 
to  the  graduation  walkout.  “ 139X”  is  a 
15  minute  film  about  the  sit-ins  and  strike 
over  the  issue  of  credit  for  Eldrldge 
Cleaver’s  social  analysis  course  at  Cal. 
Admission  Is  $1  and  part  of  the  money 
will  go  to  pay  court  costs  for  those  ar- 
rested in  Moses  and  Sproul  Halls.  Shows 
are  at  7:30  and  9:00  pm. 


New  Danee  UJoT  k^hop 

A COOPERATIVE  DANCE  WORKSHOP 
offering  an  opportunity  for  different 
dancers  & choreographers  to  come  to- 
gether, Is  giving  its  first  formal  pre- 
sentation of  material  to  Bay  Area  aud- 
iences, a program  ranging  from  pure 
dance  forms  and  dance  theatre  to  en- 
vironmental light  & sound  pieces  & a 
total  Integration  of  the  various  media. 

A Berkeley  light  group,  Environmental 
Dynamics,  joins  in  this  presentation 
on  Nov.  14,15,  16  and  the  following 
weekend  of  No$.  22,  23.  Live  Oak  Lit- 
tle Theater,  Shattuck  & Berryman  St 
in  Berkeley.  For  reservations  and  In- 
formation phone  849-4120.  All  seats 

si. so  ; 


ANARCHIST 
WRITER  s 


or  room  in 
Berkeley.  Call  Lenny 
at  X-Times, 


f TELEGRAPH  1 

\ KEPElVrORY  CINEMA  A 

I r CINEMA  I CINEMA  H 


Thru  Wed  Nov  6: 

Warhol's  BIKE  BOY  (7,  9,  11) 

Thurs  thru  Sun  Nov  7-10: 
FORBIDDEN  PLANET  (6:30,9:35) 
& H.G.  Wells'  WAR  OF  THE 
WORLDS  (8:10,11:15) 

Mon  thru  Wed  Nov  11-13: 

Fritz  Lang’s  TESTAMENT  OF 
DR.  MABUSE  (6:30,  9:40)  & 
SCARLET  STREET  (8,  1 1:10) 


Thru  Thurs  Nov  7; 

Eisenstein’s  STRIKE  (6:30,8:50) 

& Pudovkin’s  MOTHER  (7:40,10) 

Frl  thru  Sun,  Nov  8-10: 

Jean  Vigo's  ZERO  FOR  CONDUCT 
(7:00,9:05)  & L’ATALANTE  (7;45, 
9:50) 

Mon  thru  Wed  Nov  11-13: 
Pudovkin’s  END  OF  ST.  PETERS- 
BURG (6:30,  8;55)  & Donzhenko’s 
EARTH  (7:50,  10:15) 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


848-8650 


[CODY’S 
BOOKSTORE  I 

: 


Complete  selection  of  new  paperbacks 


S.tJ2l  £l>  o.  Urnes  *>  >■*  « ^ 

payable  to  Express  Times.  Include  address  and  phone  numbers  tor  our  XUes^fve 
if  not  included  in  the  ad.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  copy.  Send  ads  to  DEALIN  , 
10  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  light 
hauling,  creative  maintenance  & gen- 
eral invention,  527-4687 
DAVEY  W , Please  come  home,  we  all 
love  you  dearly  & miss  you  desperately. 
Mom,  Dad,  Amy,  Joanle  & Bobby. 

NEED  CHICK  w/  baby  (1-3  yrs)  to 
share  7 rm  flat  w/  couple  & baby, 
Call  Chris,  826-2560 
HIPPIE  LOVE  & PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants, direct  from  Haight-Ash  Dlst,  SF, 
Free  list,  The  Great  Peace  Bag,  Box 
2128,  Napa,  Ca. 

FASH-PHOTO  Model  available  now!  861- 
1141. 


SPLITTING  from  your  apartment?  Let 
us  know  so  we  can  be  the  first  on  line. 
Any  size,  any  place  (esp.  Mission). 
Groovy  reward.  Call  Alvin,  621-9585 
■60  PEUGEOT,  needs  valve  job,  other- 
wise OK,  $250,  626-2994,  ask  for  Fred 
GREAT  part  time  Job:  help  family  with 
4 children  & housework  for  4 days.  3 
days  off.  Llve-in  SF  In  small  garden 
house,  room  board  & $20  per  week. 
564-9671 

MISSION  SWITCHBOARD  has  relocated 
at  848  14th  St.,  863-3040.  Needs:  fur- 
niture, stove,  refrigerators,  office  sup- 
plies, typewriters,  food  & volunteers. 
All  donations  tax  deductible.  Open  24 
hrs,  7 days,  & free  to  all 
AUDITIONS  for  feature  film.  Looking 
for:  a)  male,  21-28  (lead)  b)  female, 
18-25,  c)  female,  18-25  (Black),  Call 
474-6310 

ANARCHIST  WRITER  seeks  small  apt 
or  room  in  Bkly  Lenny  at  X-Tlmes, 
863-7775 

UNSUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATE  needs  a 
place  to  live  In.  Will  consider  room, 
apt,  flat  or  house.  Marvin  at  X-Tlmes, 
863-7775 

VW-PORSCHE  tune-ups  & repairs.  Al- 
so will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Jack, 
843-7246 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMIC  BOOK  CO. 

BACK  ISSUES—  MARY  11  COMICS 
AND  OTHER  COLLECTORS  ITEMS 

3339  23rd  Street  (at  Mission  St.) 
San  F rancisco,  California  94110 

Phone  648-9905 


AUDITIONS 


FOR  A FEATURE  FILM 
Looking  for:  a)  MALE  21-28  (lead)  b)  FEMALE  18-25  c)  FEMALE 
18-25  (Black).  Call  474-6310 


Committee. 

THE  ALL  NEW  HIT  REVUE 

622  Broadway  Regular  Show  9PM  Improvised  Show  II  PM 
Satin  days  i j0.  10  )0.12:30  Minors  Welcome  Sludenl  Discount 


ssmrt  TVTCN 


Those  Were 


The  Days 


Dear  Express  Times, 

The  lack  of  focus  in  Marvin  Garson  s 
Berkeley  article  (“Confessions  of  a Mes- 
caline Eater")  was  very  much  In  tune  with 

your  message,  grasped  at,  impossible  to 

hold  and  pick  Into  parts 

Yes,  Berkeley,  a paradigm  place  to  get 
together  with  self  & others  (and  make 
others  into  self).  You  say  at  the  end, 
“How  can  we  be  comrades,  how  can  we 
fight  together.  If  we  have  not  learned  to 
touch?"  Maybe  we  have  learned  and  have 


forgotten. 

Maybe  a longtimeago  in  the  fall  of 
nineteen  sixty-four,  when  If  you  were 
radical  and  your  actions  followed  Ideas 
instead  of  creating  them,  and  confron- 
tation politics  happened  with  spontaneity 
for  the  uninitiated,  and  one  could  be  out- 
raged at  cops  sans  precedent,  and  make 
American  student  history,  and  be  politi- 


\ 


cally  purist. . . 

The  great  tongue- sliding  Initials,  FSM, 
to  which  LSD,  SDS,  VDS,  STP  were  then 
infant  shadows.  One  risks  sounding  like 
a mad  war  veteran.  But  wasn’t  it  true, 


FREE  CONTINUED 


DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Infor  & Counseling  Center,  2320  Dana, 
rm  5,  Bkly,  841-7400 
FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUNDRY,  COFFEE: 
The  Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo,  Bky, 
Mon-Fri,  2-4  & 6-10,  Sat  2-4  & 6-8, 
Sunday  6-10  only 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL;  2 hr  free 
discussion  groups  weekly  for  10  weeks, 
evenings  on  causes  of  current  social 
problems,  economics,  12  locations,  849- 
3917,  362-7944 

MARIN  SWITCH:  Desperately  needs  tem- 
porary housing  & jobs,  medical  & Leg- 
al advisors,  emergency  personal  aid, 
479-5300 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Resis- 
ters League,  833  Haight,  !1  =30-4:30  pm 
weekdays  & Sat  mornings,  626-6976, 
626-5079 

NICHERIN  SOSHU  BUDDHISM:  Expla- 
nataions  nitely,  8:30  pm,  620  Presidio 
or  California 

juvenile  defense  7 assistance; 
under  18  only,  SF  only,  24  hrs,  387- 
3575  


though,  that  people  spoke  to  each  other 
without  wanting  shades  or  cool  got  laid 
with  sweetness  and  desperation,  worked 
together  playing  roles  of  human  beineT 
men  and  women  (girls  like  frontier  wo 
men  making  sandwiches  I remember) 
passing  not  only  the  hat  but  the  food  to 
give  and  take  in  love  and  need.  People 
staying  awake  3 days  and  then  crashing 
at  someone’s  pad  amidst  friendly  vibe'1 
Sproul  Hall  speeches  of  relevant  emotion 
ideas,  tactics  - important  information' 
No  “lepers  huddling  under  rags,"  these 
but  a connection,  at  best,  an  indistinction 
of  speaker  and  audience,  each  being  the 
other  at  times,  a living  theatre  that 
worked.  There  were  too  many  speeches 
but  it  was  the  form  that  mattered  to 
many  people  who  had  never  been  on  stage 
before,  and  the  audience  was  often  earn- 
estly tolerant  of  content  they  knew  to  be 
superfluous.  He  also  serves  that  only 
stands. . . 


For  that  wrenching  moment  at  Berke- 
ley I saw  more  people  “together"  than 
before  or  since  anywhere.  People  were 
touching  each  other  not  because  they  had 
learned  that  it  is  beautiful  to  touch;  not 
because  they  believed  that  “if  l touch  I 
am  advocating  the  universal  good  de- 
rived from  touching,"  but  because  it  was 
real  for  that  moment  and  made  sense.  A 
war  veteran’s  romanticizing,  but  the 
truth. 

And  so  Berkeley  has  become  the  place 
to  come,  politically,  sexually,  existen- 
tially, but  now  Telegraph  holds  horror, 
and  the  genteel  class- auditing  terrace- 
basking  party-going  non-student  is  re- 
placed by  the  pimply  Pepe  Pomona  teen- 
ager; and  yes  it  is  hard  to  condemn 
drop-outs  if  one  is  that  psychically, 
and  an  anarchist,  but  what  an  aesthetic 
blight,  how  sad  to  see  vegetating  con- 
fused with  meditating.  At  least  if  the  old 
street  imago  is  to  be  taken  away  (as 
some  say  it  was  when  the  Picolo  changed 
its  name  to  the  Med)  let  us  see  joy  not 
decay.  Too  much  print-oriented  sym- 
bolic thought,  yes,  but  why  can’t  the 
replacement  be  vision,  mad  vision,  line, 
but  man,  some  people  drop  out  into  dark 
tunnels.  Which  is  perhaps  better  than 
timed  dally  8 hour  prisons  with  45  min- 
ute lunch  breaks,  but  why  is  my  dream 
street  being  nightmared.  Why  all  the  bad 
energy  — there  is  enough  from  l i 
cupying  troops. 

Berkeley  — a darkened  theatre,  and  no 
one  would  strike  the  sets  — no  place  to 
come  home. 

J.  Schwartz 

N.Y  City 


LET  US  ALL  BE 
NAMECALLERS 


It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  radical  movement  know  exactly  who 
our  oppressors  are.  That  means,  among  other  things,  calling  names- 
especially  the  names  of  those  key  money-powers  and  their  servents 
who  attempt  to  remain  invisible  behind  the  screen  of  their  power 
apparatus  One  such  figure,  brought  recently  to  the  attention  of  the 
Guardian,  is  the  man  above:  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  for  the  Defense  Department.  His  job?  To 
hand  out  more  than  S60  million  per  year  for  scientific  research  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  imperialism.  One  of  his  interests,  mdoed.  is  the 
"motivations"  of  the  Columbia  rebels.  In  a future  issue  of  the 
Guardian  therefore,  you  will  learn  more  about  him,  including  his  address. 

Among  other  of  our  recent  and  regular  features:  Oa  two-paye  diagram 
of  the  power  structure  that  dominates  Columbia  University  Oa  detailed 
breakdown  of  U.S.  military  arms  manufacturers  □ regular  dispatches 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  Paris  by  Wilfred  Burchett  □ former  SNCC 
member  Julius  Lester's  popular  column  O new  let'  analysis  by  Carl 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIME“ 


sandy  darlington 

"The  general  function  of  dreams  is 
to  try  to  restore  our  psychological 
balance  by  producing  dream  material 
that  re-establishes,  in  a subtle  way,  the 
total  psychic  equilibrium. 

“...Unfortunately,  dreams  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand." 

- Jung 

"For  well  you  know  that  it’s  a fool 
Who  plays  it  cool 

By  making  his  world  a little  colder." 

- Paul  McCartney 

A lot  of  people  are  pissed  off  at  John 
Lennon  for  writing  Revolution.  Yes,  the 
lyrics  are  chicken,  the  Beatles'  version 
of  We  Shall  Overcome,  extolling  the  Little 
Orphan  Annie  vision:  save  your  pennies 
and  be  good  and  everything  will  be  all 
right.  One  would  think  that  the  response 
to  the  song  would  be  quite  simple:  if  you 
don't  like  it,  you  don’t  listen  to  it. 

But  it  doesn’t  work  that  way  in  real 
life.  There  are  a great  number  of  people 
who  love  to  hate,  and  they  have  a whole 
litany  of  things  to  put  down.  They  worry 
because  Jackie  Kennedy  married  Zorba, 
they  go  to  Wallace  rallies  where  they 
feel  It  is  ideologically  proper  to  throw 
temper  tantrums  and  to  yell  Selg  Hell. 
And  they  take  to  the  song  Revolution  like 
oh  boy  a new  kind  of  cancer  to  eat,  gulp 
slurp,  oh  yummy  isn’t  it  awful! 

The  Beatles  have  let  them  down,  they 
say.  But  right  there  they  start  to  expose 
a bit  of  their  game,  because  why  should 
John  Lennon  be  considered  the  leading 
edge,  the  spokesman  of  the  four?  Why 
not  debonair  (but  perhaps  a bit  soft?) 
Paul,  or  delicate  George  or  sensible 
Rlngo? 

Why?  Because  Lennon  as  a culture 
hero  Is  pure  gang  hero,  one  of  the  tuff 
guys,  he  doesn’t  give  a fuck  for  dames, 
all  that  Marlon  Brando  and  James  Cag- 
ney fake  gangster  toughness,  no  girls 
In  the  clubhouse.  The  gang  expects  the 
He  Man  response  from  Lennon,  not  any 
of  this  weak  sister  crap  like  the  words 
to  Revolution. 

The  words  certainly  are  weak,  but  it 
turns  out  that  they  have  one  great  thing 
going,  they  show  up  the  chronic  com- 
plalners  for  what  they  are,  players  of 
a clever  brand  of  left-wing  poker,  call 
it  the  People's  Playboy,  where  you  get 
your  kicks  by  putting  down  Brand  X and 
V for  not  giving  you  all  the  plasma  you 
need...  and  what  really  points  this  up 
is  that  so  many  people  have  fixed  their 
anger  on  Revolution,  and  they  haven't 
listened  to  Hey  Jude,  the  other  song, 
the  beautiful  song,  the  really  fine  song 
which  is  written  and  performed,  as  hap- 
pens so  often,  by  Paul  McCartney. 

y°u  remember  Paul,  don't  you  fellas, 
he's  the  polite  one,  the  one  who  talks 
smooth  to  the  girls?  Ah  yes,  Paul,  he 
was  sort  of  a slick  creep.  But  we  didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  him,  because  the 
one  who  had  real  class,  the  real  hero  for 
us  men  was  John  Lennon. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


And  while  this  shell-game  is  going  on, 
Paul  runs  off  with  the  girls  and  the  money, 
and  the  Beatles  are  left  holding  all  the 
tricks.  As  usual.  If  you  can  appreciate 
it,  it’s  groovy.  If  you  can't,  well  how  long 
are  you  going  to  stay  in  love  with  your 
narrow  mind,  because  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  record. 

Of  course,  this  is  personal,  as  most 
worthwhile  things  are,  but  1 felt  like  I 
went  through  another  stage  of  growing 
up  when  I truly  realized  that  the  strength 
of  the  Beatles'  front  line  was  Lennon 
AND  McCartney,  that  combination  of 
temperaments,  the  hero  as  Twin,  Shem 
and  Shaun. 

What  made  Bogart,  the  hero  of  a prior 
era,  so  great  was  that  he  held  all  these 
possibilities  inside  himself,  the  hunter 
and  the  hunted,  the  coarse  and  kind.  All 
he  had  to  do  to  work  out  his  myth  was 
to  shoot  somebody  and  grab  the  girl, 
play  that  old  Oedipus  Rag. 

Nowadays  nothing  is  quite  so  simple, 
is  it?  The  old  ghosts  just  aren’t  as  clearly 
spooky  as  when  we  were  kids.  We  move 
through  a much  more  ambiguous  land- 
scape In  which  any  sign  of  affection,  sex, 
conquest,  can  be  taken  as  yes  or  as  no, 
real  or  fake:  there  is  no  certainty  in  the 
surface  of  any  given  sign.  There  Is  no 
way  to  prove  yourself,  there  Is  only  your 
life  to  live.  _ 

In  this  cosmos,  no  one  is  asking  you  to 
love  your  enemies;  all  we  want  to  know 
of  each  other  is  do  we  love  anything,  any- 
body, can  we,  are  we  really  capable  of 
committing  ourselves  to  the  gestures  we 
choose  to  make?  If  you  had  no  one  to  hate, 
would  you  lose  your  identity?  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  on  a barricade  the  only 
thing  that  saves  you  from  boredom? 

I expect  that  when  Lennon  gets  his 
love  life  and  legal  matters  straightened 
out,  he’ll  probably  lay  down  something 
along  these  same  lines  musically.  Or 
perhaps  he’ll  do  something  else  entirely. 
Exciting  young  British  novelist  Angela 
Carter  suggests  that  Lennon  should  quit 
music  and  become  a gun-runner  in  Abys- 
sinia like  Rimbaud.  In  the  meantime,  try 
to  listen  to  McCartney. 

Godard's  new  film,  Weekend,  is  the 
greatest  thing  he’ s done  yet.  Media  de- 
scribe it  as  a savage  indictment  of  bour- 
geois society,  and  for  once  it  is,  yes,  just 
that.  Plus  much  more.  Emily  Bronte  is 
charming  in  her  part.  The  film  opens  at 
the  Surf  on  November  6th. 
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Poetry  Tucked 
In  the  Back  Pocket 


martha  kearns 

The  stage  set  for  the  Halloween  poetry 
reading  of  three  young  Americans  was 
microphoned  for  rock,  amped  for  dance, 
and  row-chaired  for  drama.  The  Com- 
mittee Theatre  plays  Itself  for  the  monied 
— money  to  go  in,  and  once  you  get  In, 
money  (continuous)  for  the  drinks,  if  you 
stay  in. 

Seats  for  five  hundred,  fifty-plus  pre- 
sent. An  air  raid  shelter  would  lend  better 
Intimacy.  Finally,  lights  out,  >Fe  all 
squish,  the  dark  sitting  of  chairs  close 
gives  the  stage  away:  poetry. 

Ferlinghetti’s  copped  out,  he  won’t 
introduce,  seems  he’s  in  Italy  accepting 
some  prize.  Later  (a  few  seconds)  news: 
he's  in  Italy  a la  California  - Venice. 
Though  sometimes  hot  air  and  a living- 
on-the-past  bummer,  he's  still  one  of  the 
FIRST  PRESENCES,  and  he's  missed. 
Second  bummer:  Paul  Carroll,  who  edited 
the  huge  new  "Anthology  of  American 
Poets,"  also  somewhere  else:  Chicago. 
Disappointed  and  deflated,  but  the  gath- 
ering still  eager  to  listen. 

The  first  poem  read,  of  Paul  Carroll's, 
gives  homage  to  Twain  and  Howells  by 
emulating  the  hippies  in  carrying  on  the 
same  tradition;  the  hippie  “who  lives  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American  in  the  last 
days  of  August,  1968." 

Then  “surrealist  school”  poet  Sotore 
Torregian,  Halloween  masked,  takes  it 
off  to  read  his  own.  Measured,  academic, 
laborious  in  studied  Images.  If  he'd  go 
tease  his  new  daughter,  who’d  say 
■maamaa  daadaa"  the  poetry  what  people 
came  for  would  be  heard  from  him.  His 
best  poems  were  those  in  memorlam  for 
Frank  O’Hara,  the  New  York  poet  who 
died  untimely  and  freakishly  when  a taxi 
struck  him:  “I  don’t  know  why  the  cooks 
are  happy  / they  are  almost  dancing." 

The  audience  is  still  waiting.  A few 
have  left.  For  the  eternal  internal  quest 
for  maybe  a glimpse  in,  people  listen  to 
Kathleen  Frazer  and  are  not  disappoin- 
ted. ‘Reaching  out  / I don’t  care  about 
the  alphabet  / only  the  accents  / But  I 
keep  forgetting  history  / Pm  talking 
about  understanding  / 1 mean  about  want- 
ing the  right  things  / and  not  admitting 
it."  Surety,  conviction,  unafraid  and  feel- 
ing. The  first  lines  1 had  a chance  to 
write  down.  After  that  her  poems  rang 
so  clear,  with  tight  yet  clear  imagery, t 
that  I gave  that  up  for  the  pleasure  to' 
hear.  She  was  the  best  poet  of  the  read- 
ing. It’s  difficult  to  know  what  poetry  is, 
what's  good  and  what's  bad  — it's  some- 
thing you  intuit,  feel  and  sense.  F razer 
gave  the  sense  of  poetry,  the  audience 
“knew"  it  and  loud  rounded  her  in  ap- 
plause. Especially  fine  were  her  “Change 
of  Address,"  “The  Baker’s  Daughter," 
and  her  confessional  — though  most  of 
her  poems  are  in  that  vein  about  (her) 
“Legs." 

The  third  poet,  Julia  Vlnlgrad,  was  in- 
troduced by  two  remarks  of  her  about 
poetry.  “As  for  poetics,  I write  poetry 
to  find  out  why  I write  poetry,"  and  “I 
know  that  the  poem  should  be  bigger  than 
the  poet."  She  read  standing  up.  Her  tone 


yvas  much  lighter  than  the  other  two,  and 
read  throughout  with  whimsy.  Jumbled 
Images  of  telephones,  "the  number  you 
have  called  has  just  been  liberated," 
and  Dick  Tracy  hunts,  “went  this  way  / 
went  that  way  / the  last  time  I saw  / O 
you  know  how  they  are  / went  this  / went 
that  way  /here  In  the  wilderness /hell  on 
wheels."  Yet  always  at  the  poem’s  end 
point,  a message  delivered  (mystifying, 
like  Dylan  but  Dylan  IS  and  we're  all 
past  tense  of  that  IS),  “He  called  the  dark- 
ness night  / but  I have  other  names,"  and 
“here  are  the  tenses  of  now, 
here, 
now, 
and 

come." 

The  last  poems  were  those  posthum- 
ously read  of  Alden  Van  Busklrk.  Roger 
Aplon  read  some  fragments  of  his  work. 
Buskirk’s  poems  are  very  reminiscent  of 
Ferlinghetti’s  style  and  content,  but  with 
a much  stronger  pervasion  of  destruc- 
tion, real  and  inner,  and  death.  “I  con  all 
men  with  love  / I cry  this  cry  to  you." 
Lamle  (the  name  he’s  known  by)  is  dead. 
He  is  dead  now  because  he  is  a dead 
presence  — his  presence  is  one  of  death 
and  destruction,  and  hopelessness  — 
“God  wants  to  fuck  me  too  / Death  my 
final  lover  / I give  her  all." 

Three  nights  later  the  continuation  of 
the  Halloween  readings  was  held  in  the 
Fillmore,  under  the  program  of  a “ Poetry 
Dance."  About  50  to  75  chairs  (chairs  in 
the  Fillmore?)  and  bodies  on  the  floor 
huddled  around  the  center  mike.  Another 
sitting  crowd.  Tom  Clark  read  his 
•Crickets"  — saying  “crickets"  for  about 
a minute.  Clark  Coolidge  read  some  of 
his  versions  of  American  folk  ballads,  a 
mash  of  Appalachian  laments  cooking  in 
a hip  still.  Roger  Aplon  read  a few  of  his 
poems  in  a good  strong  voice.  Then  Gins- 
berg on  tape  read  an  early  poem,  and  as 
usual  the  beautiful  guy  was  (even  in  ab- 
sence) the  best  of  the  show. 

So  where's  the  poetry  AND  the  dance? 
Country  Weather  rocks  the  stiff  crowd 
off  its  feet  — the  only  sound  of  poetry  for 
the  night  is  the  music- sound,  not  the 
word-sound. 

So  this  is  the  “new"  contemporary 
poetry.  Huh.  It’s  still  tied  to  the  draggy 
academlc-sitting-ln-chalrs:  poetry  isn’t 
out  on  the  streets.  Only  a few  are  brave 
enough  — Puerto  Rican  Victor  Cruz  in 
East  Harlem,  and  old  salt  Jack  Mitchell 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 
Poetry’s  still  tethered  to  the  monied,  the 
bourgeois,  the  “haves."  What  I would  like 
to  see,  and  what  I thought  I was  going  to 
see  at  the  poetry  dance,  was  a mixed 
media  of  lights,  Improvised  music,  and 
poetry  read,  shouted  and  hallelujahed. 
No  such  luck.  It’s  “new"  poetry  in  that 
it' s recent  — but  it  looks  like  we’  re  still 
in  the  old  bag  of  sitting  and  listening  and 
tucking  poetry  in  our  back  pocket.  Dylan 
gave  us  oral  poetry  — broke  it  out  of  the 
book.  Poetry  now  is  almost  purely  oral. 
But  what  say,  poets  — let’s  take  it  out 
of  the  “place"  and  the  “church"  and  the 
money,  off  your  ass,  and  into  the  streets! 


MEXICO... 

continued  from  page  3 
forcement  of  the  Mexican  constitution 
(of  which  many  articles  were  violated 
during  these  three  months  of  siege). 
Their  six  demands  were  rooted  In  the 
concrete  events  of  army  and  police  bru- 
tality. There  was  nothing  vague,  Intellec- 
tual or  highly  political  about  the  demands 
— and  there  was  widespread  popular 
support  for  them. 

One  does  not  maintain  popular  support 
by  planning  a supposedly  peaceful  rally 
with  children  In  attendance,  and  then 
provoking  the  army  to  charge  the  crowd. 
And  even  If  the  riflemen  were  a few  mis- 
guided “revolutionaries"  attempting  to 
provoke  the  army  Into  brutality  so  that 
the  populace  would  "arise  In  anger  and 
put  down  the  government"  — even  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  present  government 
and  Its  army,  without  ulterior  motive, 
cannot  hide  behind  those  acts  as  justifi- 
cation for  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
large  numbers  of  unarmed  children, 
women  and  men. 

Perhaps  the  events  of  October  2nd  were 
not  as  much  stupidity  and/or  sadism  as 
they  were  a clue.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  says  one  thing  — the  army  does 
another.  Perhaps  all  Is  not  well  with  this 
Latin  “Pygmalion"  groomed  with  US  aid 
and  public  relations  to  be  the  showpiece 
of  progress  for  other  Latin  states  that 
might  be  tempted  to  take  the  Cuban  road. 
There  have  been  uprisings  In  the  north, 

In  Chihuahua.  Students  dynamited  the 
barracks  of  soldiers,  killing  several. 
Later,  student  guerrillas  shot  down  an 
army  helicopter  - a fatal  mistake.  They 
were  summarily  tracked,  captured  and 
executed.  A schoolteacher  Is  in  the  hills 
of  the  state  of  Guerrero  (where  the  Jet- 
set  city  of  Acapulco  is  located)  and 
campeslnos  battled  police  in  the  state  of 
Yucatan.  The  army  Intervened  brutally, 
crushing  the  rebellion andleavlnga  resi- 
due of  bitterness. 

Restlessness  and  discontent  have  been 
building  steadily.  Add  to  this  the  Mexican 
student  consciousness  of  the  rebellions 
at  Berkeley,  Columbia,  and  Paris,  and 
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you  have  some  of  the  elements  that  Ig- 
nited the  movement 

On  the  government’s  part,  the  admin- 
istration of  Diaz  Ordaz  has  not  been  the 
most  popular  In  the  history  of  Mexico. 
As  this  country  struggles  from  under- 
developed to  developed,  the  role  of  the 
president  Is  changing.  He  can  no  longer 
be  the  benevolent  father,  dispenser  of 
“revolutionary"  goodies.  Diaz  Ordaz  is 
the  first  president  In  Mexican  history 
to  be  booed  as  he  gave  the  annual  In- 
forme (State  of  the  Union  message).  He 
is  neither  a total  puppet  nor  totally  a 
puppeteer  and  at  times  there  appears  to 
be  a power  vacuum  In  this  administra- 
tion. Perhaps  many  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  over  the  past  weeks  are 
a result  of  his  grasping  for  a role,  much 
as  an  authoritarian  father  with  grown 
sons.  “There  is  disorder  In  the  house. 
The  country  should  unite  behind  me  to 
maintain  stability  and  respect  for  law 
and  order."  Did  he  perhaps  provoke 
turmoil  to  maintain  his  role? 

Then  there  is  the  changing  economy 
of  Mexico.  The  private  sector  struggles 
for  more  “modernization  in  Mexico’s 
economy’  and  for  huge  amounts  of  for- 
eign capital,  no  matter  the  price.  They 
are  pushing  for  cuts  In  public  spending 
and  the  streamlining  of  the  massive 
“family"  bureaucracy  which  now  admini- 
sters the  country.  1970  Is  a presidential 
election  year  in  Mexico  and  some  say 
that  in  order  to  get  Its  way,  the  private 
sector  Is  maneuvering  to  put  one  of  its 
own  In  the  presidency.  Did  elements  of 
this  sector  provoke  the  events  to  show 
up  a weak  president  and  crumbling 
public  sector? 

And  what  about  the  army?  This  year 
Diaz  Ordaz  was  to  give  seven  governor- 
ships of  states  to  generals,  until  the 


civilians  in  his  party,  the  PRI,  found 
out  about  it.  Behind  the  scenes,  the 
civilians  paid  for  a public  campaign  in 
the  press  attacking  militarism.  The  end 
result  was  that  five  of  these  governor- 
ships went  to  civilians  and  only  two  to 
the  military.  The  influence  and  power  of 
the  military  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 
The  Mexican  army  has  no  real  tigers  to 
fight.  So  perhaps  it  creates  paper  tigers 
to  justify  Its  existence.  Did  they  provoke 
the  violence  to  demonstrate  to  the  coun- 
try that  strong  measures  In  the  tradition 
of  right  wing  militarism  are  needed  to 
keep  law,  order  and  stability?  All  the 
elements  were  provided:  a massive  pub- 
licity campaign  about  “international  con- 
spiracy," the  “threat  of  godless  com- 
munism" and  the  provision  of  such  pro- 
vocations as  breaking  Into  stores  and 
looting  during  student  demonstrations, 
street  fighting  that  appeared  when  the 
movement  itself  was  dying  out  and  the 
raising  of  a red  and  black  flag  In  the 
Zocalo  (main  square)  after  the  students 
took  theirs  down. 

It  would  be  simple-minded  and  Intel- 
lectually sloppy  to  say  that  either  Diaz 
Ordaz  or  private  financial  Interests  or 
the  army  plotted  the  events  of  the  past 
three  months.  It  is  perhaps  more  correct 
to  first  of  all  admit  that  there  are  many 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  that  just  will  not 
fit  Into  one  theory  of  “why"  or  “who.” 
There  were  crazy,  confused  moments 
on  the  part  of  everyone  Involved . . . like 
when  the  army  started  shooting  the  po- 
lice at  Tlatelolco. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  beginning 
of  the  whole  thing  — a clash  between  two 
schools  — was  normal  enough.  The  vio- 
lent repression  by  the  grenaderos,  in- 
cluding the  entering  of  the  schools  them- 
selves and  the  smashing  up  of  class- 


one  who  had  somethinTto  gSe/r!Very- 
disruptlon  took  his  position^  016 
definite  (and  sometimes  not  so  defil 
ro  es  in  aggravating  the  situation  aX 
point  in  time  it  seems  as  th™  A,:thls 
army  and  those  militarists  who  how  * 
flee,  such  as  the  mayor  of  Mexico 
reaped  most  of  the  benefits  Clty» 

In  Mexico  Olympico,  there  are  nou 
apartments,  new  hotels,  new  buses  nZ 
cultural  exhibits,  and  new  coats  of ’pX 
everywhere  to  show  the  world  how  E 
ern  and  clean  this  Latin  “Pygmal  ^ 
can  be  And  for  the  government  X . 

,moder"  Purchases  also.  New 
riot  tanks  from  Germany,  equipped  with 
water  jets.  And  from  France,  new  , 
gear  for  the  army  and  the  police  ' 

And  another  psychological  game  K 
being  played.  The  less  controversial  Ja 
political  figures,  Jailed  in  the  pre-Oh^ 
pic  sweep  of  troublemakers,  are’,.',  ' 
s.e.t  fr5®\Ye‘  rumors  run  through  Xf 
city  about  other  student  leaders  beS 
brought  to  the  Islas  Marias,  a penlten? 
tlary  the  equivalent  of  Alcatraz  and 
Devil’s  Island.  M(1 

The  movement  has  been  decimated  b 
the  massacre  at  Tlatelolco,  and  by  the 
jailings,  killings  and  disappearances  0f 
its  leaders.  The  army  and  police  re 
trained  from  further  brutality  during  the 
Olympics  because  “the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  us."  But  after  the  Olympics  is 
another  story.  Under  the  colorful  facade 
of  this  Olympic  carnival  is  a tenseness 
that  grips  the  city.  And  no  one  wants  to 
talk  too  much  about  the  prospects 
Perhaps  the  best  portrait  of  Mexico 
now  is  the  white  dove  of  peace  on  the 
green  billboard  - with  red  paint  running 
down  its  wings. 
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“Fight,  fail,  fight  again, 

fail  again,  fight  again  . . . 
till  their  victory;  that  is 
the  logic  of  the  people  ..." 

Mao  Tse-Tung 
books,  magazines,  posters 
of  Today's  China 
2506A  Haste  . . off  telegraph 
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LESTER:  PIGS  CAN  BE  PEOPLE 


jullus  lester 

We  look  at  them,  their  fat,  sagging  bellies,  hard 
faces,  tight  lips,  and  we  despair.  It  is  logical  in  our  eyes 
that  they  should  support  Wallace,  for  they  are  ugly  and 
Wallace  is  ugly  and  we  are  beautiful  and  gentle  and 
want  to  do  nothing  more  than  love  everyone  in  the 
rising  of  each  sun.  We  look  at  them  and  the  conclusibn 
is  quickly  reached  that  they  will  never  change.  They 
will  always  be  filled  with  resentments,  fears  and 
hates.  And  having  so  concluded,  we  end  our 
examination  and  analysis  of  them  and  prepare  to  wait 
for  more  propitious  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  a revolutionary,  for  to  be  a 
revolutionary  means  to  believe  in  the  innate  goodness 
of  man  and  it  is  to  know  that  man  in  this 
environment  has  been  programmed  into  non-man. 
Our  job  is  to  change  the  environment  so  that  man  can 
be  man. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  be  a revolutionary  at  a 
time  when  man’s  capacity  for  infinite  evil  is  being 
unleashed.  But  the  job  yet  remains  to  look  into  those 
faces  and  to  remember  that  they  do  not  have  control 
of  their  lives,  either.  They  are  the  victims,  also,  and 
must  be  made  to  realize  it.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a task 
we  can  do.  A well  paid,  well  fed,  well  housed  and 
clothed  victim  is  quite  often  willing  to  accept  his 
state  as  long  as  he  is  well  rewarded.  But  even  if  they 
are  as  yet  unable  to  recognize  their  condition,  we 
must  not  forget  what  it  is.  Even  if  we  have  to  regard 
them  as  the  enemy,  we  must  not  forget  that  they, 
too,  are  victims. 

All  too  often,  though,  we  confuse  the  doer  with 
the  deed  and  think  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  It 
is  the  ‘deed  we  must  hate,  not  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
The  policeman  acts  like  a beast,  but  to  call  him  a 
beast,  a “pig,”  is  only  to  negate  the  potential  of  man 
that  is  within  him.  We  must  learn  that  attitude  which 
is  exemplified  in  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam,  where  any 
person  you  meet  will  say,  “We  do  not  hate  the 
American  people.  The  people  are  our  friends.  We  hate 
the  American  government.”  The  Vietnamese  and 
Cuban  people  welcome  Americans  to  their  country, 
while  the  one  country  is  fighting  for  its  life  against 
America  and  the  other  exists  under  the  constant 
threat  of  annihilation.  To  yell  “Fascist!”  at  a Wallace 
supporter  is  only  to  guarantee  that  that  individual 
will  be  a fascist. 

None  of  us  were  born  revolutionaries.  Therefore,  if 
we  have  found  within  ourselves  the  capacity  to 
change,  we  must  acknowledge  that  everyone  else  has 


the  capacity  to  change.  Once  we  acknowledge  this,  we 
must  then  begin  to  live  and  act  as  if  we  believe  it.  The 
Cuban  rebel  army  would  attend  to  the  wounded 
enemy  soldiers  after  «ach  battle,  for  Fidel  recognized 
that  the  man  he  had  just  shot  could  be  a 
revolutionary.  And  imagine  the  shock  of  the 
wounded  soldier  as  he  had  his  wounds  bandaged  by 
those  whom  he  had  just  been  trying  to  kill.  What 
manner  of  men  were  these?  They  were 
revolutionaries.  The  new  man. 

People  will  be  changed  as  much  by  our  words  as 


by  our  actions.  Mao’s  Red  Army  converted  many 
peasants  to  their  side  because  this  was  an  army  that 
did  not  come  into  a village  and  steal  the  crops  and 
rape  the  women.  It  paid  the  peasant  for  whatever 
food  was  taken  and  respected  each  and  every  peasant. 
The  men  in  the  Red  Army  were  different  from  the 
men  in  the  uniform  of  the  Koumintang  and  it  was 
because  they  were  different  that  the  fears  of  the 
peasant  were  destroyed. 

Because  the  style  of  our  movement  has  been 
determined  by  our  need  to  work  out  our  own 
problems,  we  do  not  know  how  to  reach  those  who 
are  different  from  us.  We  have  repudiated  their  life 
styles,  but  if  we  are  going  to  reach  them,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  adopt  that  style  which  is  so 
repugnant  to  us.  For  us,  male  and  female,  profanity  is 
the  natural  punctuation  in  a sentence.  For  them, 
profanity  is  used  in  certain  social  settings  and  never  in  ' 
front  of  women.  For  us  a church  is  a building  that 
people  go  to  on  Sunday  because  they  haven’t  learned 
the  value  of  sleeping  late.  For  them  church  is  an 
integral  part  of  life  and  he  who  does  not  attend 
church  is  ostracized  from  the  community.  When 
SNCC  was  organizing  in  the  South,  there  was  never 
any  doubt  in  the  organizer’s  mlpd  that  he  would  go 
to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  He  had  to  if  he 
expected  the  people  in  the  community  to  listen  to 
anything  he  had  to  say.  Yet  there  were  white  kids 
who  came  South  and  wanted  to  argue  the  existence 
of  God  with  the  local  people. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  some  of  us  to  go  back  home, 
to  remind  ourselves  that  everything  there  was  not 
bad.  One  of  the  basic  problems  which  has  faced  many 
white  activists  is  the  fact  that  they  hate  the  white 
community.  Undoubtedly,  the  feeling  is  to  some 
degree  justified.  Yet  there  is  work  to  be  done  there.  It 
won’t  be  as  easy  as  lying  around  somebody’s 
apartment  in  a big  city,  smoking  pot  and  thinking  up 
slogans  for  the  next  demonstration.  In  fact,  it’s  a 
lifetime  job  requiring  total  commitment.  But  if  that 
revolution  is  going  to  be  born,  the  work  must  begin. 

Yes,  they  are  ugly.  Their  faces  are  filled  with  spite 
and  hate.  But  did  they  deliberately  sit  in  front  of  the 
minor  and  create  those  faces?  Or  were  thqy  forced  to 
live  lives  which  tightened  the  flesh  of  their  faces  into 
a perverted  contortion  of  humanity? 

"One  must  have  faith  in  the  best  in  men,"  Jose 
Marti  wrote,  “and  distrust  the  worst  If  not,  the  worst 
prevails.” 

We  must  acquire  that  faith. 

reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Guardian 
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WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMBER  0 

NEWSREEL  SPECIALS:  'I39X,'  and 
'Columbia  Rovoll,*  a complete  film  ac- 
count of  Columbia  U.  May  1968  events, 
Wheeler  Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  7:30  A 9,  SI, 
•131-2-104 

SF  SUPER  FILMMAKERS  FESTIVAL: 
Bruco  Ballllo,  James  Broughton,  Scott 
Bartlett,  Francisco  Jr.  lllgh  School  Little 
Theatre,  Powell  A Francisco  Streets,  8 
pm,  021-0068 

JEAN-LUC  GODARD'S  WEEKEND: 
Opons  at  Surf  Cinema,  4510  Irving  St., 
GC4-0300,  2 week  run,  nightly 
OPERA  PUPI:  A puppet  theatre  for 

adults,  will  perform  Its  4-ploy  program 
•RIGHTS,’  8:30  pm,  Opera  Pupl,  14 
Patricia  Lano,  Mill  Valley,  388-0822 
JULIAN  THEATRE:  Special  perform- 
ance, 'Yonder  Stands  Your  Orphan  With 
Ills  Gun,’  mixed  media  Hamlet,  Potraro 
Hill  Neighborhood  House,  953  De  Haro, 

8 pm,  SB,  SI. 25  students,  military,  wel- 
fare recipients,  students  A low-income 
groups,  SI,  285-5708 
RUSSIAN  FLICS:  Elsensteln’s  'Strlko,' 
Pudovkln’s  'Mother,*  Telegraph  Hep 
Cinema,  2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  shows 
0:30,  7:40,  8:50,  10:00,  $1.25,  848-8650 
ALAN  WATTS:  Lecture,  “Drugs  - Turn- 
ing the  Hoad  or  Turning  On,"  San  Jose 
Stato,  8 pm,  332-5280 
FLICS:  Film  by  Sainual Beckett, “Flnno- 
gan's  Wake,'  Int’l  House,  Bancroft  and 
Piedmont,  Bkly, 6:30 A 9:30pm,  848-0000 
HOLY  MODAL  ROUNDERS:  New  Orleans 
House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9:30  pm, 
SI. 50,  525-2221 

CONCERT  DANCE:  Glass  Mountain,  New 
Monk,  2119  Unlvorslty,  Bkly,  9-1,  50?, 
339-9013 

GHOSTS  A HAUNTINGS:  Lecturo  by  Alan 
LaVcy,  6114  CaHfornln,  9 pm,  52.50, 
752-3583 

GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal, 
non-verbal  encounter,  $2.50,  8 pm,  801- 
0305  (SF),  843-24  5 5 (Bkly) 

HATHA  YOGA:  Classes  by  Shlvaram,  0 
pm,  52,  students  SI. 50,  648-1489 
ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  8 pm,  427  So. 
Van  N css,  special  student  rates.  431- 
0200 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
mombors,  1090  Dwight,  Bkly,  7-9  pm. 

$5,  849-0854 
1 OLK  DANCE:  Led  by  Gary  Kirschner, 
JCC,  3200  California,  8 pm,  346-6040 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  2178  Bush,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  7 pm,  75?,  921-9766 
COFFEE  A TALK  In  Bkly,  WAW  Guild, 
singles  over  30,  $1,  525-0457 
SEANCE:  With  Ivan  St.  John,  director. 
Center  for  Psychical  Research,  13B 
Downey,  9 pm,  661-2799 
FOLK  DANCE  CLASS:  Advanced  only, 
Chang*  s Int'l  Folk  Dance  Club,  Madelynno 
Green's  Studio,  1521  Stockton,  $1.  SU  1- 
2203 


920  University,  Bkly,  50?,  8:30  pm, 
045-0310 

OPEN  MIKE:  Rap,  come  early,  open 
mike.  Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  25?, 
548-1761 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  A liquid 
proJocUons,  309  - 4th  Ave.,  $2,  387- 
5630,  8:30  pm 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 
elements  of  visual  Image,  realistic,  ab- 
stract, Pacific  Ills.,  7-10  pm,  922-0843 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25? 

DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models, 
2125  Bush,  7:30  pin,  $1.50,  922-0843 
BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  427  So.  Von 
Ness,  8 pm,  student  rates,  431-6200 
ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  for  new 
members,  $5,  845-0912 


FRIDAY 

NOVEMBER  8 


THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  7 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings  avail- 
able, $15/10  sessions,  Bkly,  sensory 
awareness,  honest  feedback,  learning  to 
cope,  exploring  ways  to  get  up  A slay  up, 
Monday  group  also  open,  7 pm,  548-0306 
ART  SPIRIT:  Artists  examine  their  craft, 
John  Korty,  "How  Not  to  Make  Films,' 
1 Lo  Conte  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  S3, 
642-1061 

POETRY  READING:  Mark  Strand,  100 
Lewis  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  8 pm,  642-2501 
FILM  AND  THEIR  MAKERS:  'The  In- 
credible Bruce  Conner,'  artist  Bruce 
Conner  In  person,  with  his  films,  both 
8 ,t  10mm,  Canyon  Cinematheque,  756 
Union  SL,  8:30  pm,  $1,  781-4712 
SF  SUPER  FILMMAKER'S  FESTIVAL: 
Bruce  Balllle,  James  Broughton,  Scott 
Bartlett,  etc.,  Francisco  Jr.  High  School 
Little  Theatre,  Powell  A FrnnciscoSts 
8 pm,  621-0068 

INTERPLAYERS:  “Tom  Paine,*  by  Paul 
Foster,  lnlorployers,  747  Beach,  8-30 
pm,  $3,  students  $2,  885-5146 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING-  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St,,  (Encore  Theatre). 
8:30  pm,  $3.25,  students  $2:75.781-2311 
GRATEFUL  DEAD. 
LINN  COUNTY  - Fillmore  West,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  431-4106 
THE  HOSTAGE:  Play  by  Brendan  Behan, 

Lr  2580  al  Ashby. 

848-2i9lt  student  rales 
RUS3AN  FLICS;  Elsonsteln’s  'Strike  • 
Pudovkln's  -Mother.'  Telegraph  Rep 
r i‘nmo’^2533  TlleSraPh.  Bkly.  shows 
“;,80'  7:40'  8:50.  10  pm,  $1,25,  848-8650 
o DENE£‘T  For  CP.  pot  roast, 
1919  Oregon,  Bkly,  5-8  pm,  $1.65,  chit- 
dren  under  10,  $1,  843-2728 

MADELINE:  -Hotel  Ozone,' 
^ Community  Theatre,  8 pm. 
$1.50,  848-1249  * ' 

HOLY  MODAL  ROUNDERS:  New  Orleans 

$L5o!’525?22fr  BU)'  9:50  fm‘ 
SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 


DANCER'S  WORKSHOP:  F.A.T  Life, 
intermedia  happening,  321  Dlvlsadero, 
8:30  pm,  $2  , 626-0414 
SF  SUPER  FILMMAKER’S  FESTIVAL: 
James  Broughton,  Scott  Bartlett,  Bruce 
BalUle,  BenJ.  Franklin  J.H  Aud.,  Scott 
A Geary  Streets,  8 pm,  621-0068 
INTERPLAYERS:  “Tom  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Fostor,  727  Beach  SL,  8:30  pm,  $3, 
students  $2.00,  885-5146 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
students  $2.75,  781-2311 
EL  TEATRO  CAMPESINO:' The  Shrunk- 
en Head  of  Poncho  Villa,*  by  Luis  Val- 
dez, Arriba  Juntos  Center,  1249  Alabama 
St.,  8:30  pm,  $1,  students  50f,  621-0068 
MIXED  MEDIA  DRAMA:  'Yonder  Stands 
Your  Orphan  With  His  Gun,'  Potrero 
Hill  Neighborhood  Use.,  953  De  Haro, 
8:30  pm,  $2,  students  $1.25,  621-0068 
PSYCHEDELIC  PIANO  CONCERT:  West 
Coast  Premiere  of  Eric  Satie’s  Infamous 
concerto,  'Vexations,'  must  be  repeated 
840  times  wlthoutpause.lastlnganiroxl- 
mately  17  hrs.,  will  begin  al  8pm,  heard 
throughout  the  evening  ill  noon,  Fellow- 
ship Church,  2041  Larkin  St.,  S2,  826- 
7866 

ARTHUR  MILLER'S  THE  CRUCIBLE: 
Geary  Theatre,  8:30  pm,  $6-3,  student 
rush  prices,  673-6440 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  309  - 4th 
Avo.,  B:30  A 10:45  pro,  $2 
W C FIELDS  FESTIVAL:  'The  Pharma- 
cist,' 'The  Barbershop,’  'The  Fatal 
Glass  of  Beer,'  'The  Inf)  House,'  plus 
Busby  Berkeley's  'Three  Cheers  for  the 
Girls,*  SF  State,  Room  HLL  135,  8 pm, 
donation  $1,  552-1266 
FRENCH  FLICS:  Jean  Vigo's  "Zero  for 
Conduct,'  A “ L’  Atalante,"  Telegraph  Rep 
Cinema,  2533  Telegraph  Ave.,  Bkly,  7 A 
7:45,  9:05  A 9:50,  $1.25,  848-8650 
QUICKSILVER,  GRATEFUL  DEAD, 
LINN  COUNTY:  FUlmare  West,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  431-4106 
CONCERT  DANCE:  Initial  Shock  Orion, 
Now  Orleans  House,  1505  Son  Pablo 
Bkly,  9:30  pm,  $2,  525-2221 
FOLK:  Cleanllnoss  A Godliness,  Freight 
A Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo 
Bkly,  75?,  9:30  pm,  548-1751 
ARTHUR  MILLER'S  AFTER  THE  FALL; 
Squirrel  Hill  Theatre,  1 Lawson  Rd. 
Kensington,  8:30  pm,  525-0302 
SPINNING  A WEAVING:  Class  In  Navajo 
A Hopl  techniques,  YWCA,  Okld.,  10  am 
P1TSCIIEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian  St.,  9 pm,  refresh- 
ments, $1.50 

JAZZ;  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hears!,  Bkly 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
tuilque,  music  A liquid  projections  by 
Granelll,  Ham;  Pine,  Jewkes,  Marshall 
Fletcher,  1572  California,  $2  Students 
$1.50,  8:30  A 10:30  pm 
POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  5101  MUos 
Avo.,  Okld,  5:30  pm 


INTERPLAYERS:  “Tom  Paine,’  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach,  7:30  pm,  10:30  pm, 
$3,  students  $2.50,  885-5146 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
students  $2.75  , 781-2311 
MIXED  MEDIA  DRAMA:  'Yonder  Stands 
Your  Orphan  With  His  Gun,"  Potrero 
H1U  Neighborhood  Hse.,  953  De  Haro, 
8:30  pm,  $2,  students  $1.25,  621-0068, 
til  Nov.  16 

HAMLET:  Geary  Theatre,  450  Geary, 
8:30  pm,  $6-3,  student  rush  prices, 
673-6440 

W.C  FIELDS  FESTIVAL:  'The  Pharma- 
cist,’ 'The  Barbershop,’  ’The  Fatal 
Glass  of  Beer,"  'The  Int'l  House,"  plus 
Busby  Berkeley's  'Three  Cheers  lor 
the  Girls,’  2338  Market,  7 A 9:30  pm, 
donation  $1,  552-1266 
QUICKSILVER,  GRATEFUL  DEAD, 
LINN  COUNTY:  Fillmore  West,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  431-4106 
FRENCH  FLICS:  Jean  Vigo's  * Zero  for 
Conduct,"  A 'L' Atalante,"  Telegraph 
Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph  Ave.,  Bkly, 
$1.25,  7 A 7:45,  9:05  A 9:50,  848-8650 
BELLY  DANCING:  JanUa,  340  Presidio, 
4-6  pm,  $3,  237-6307 
SELF  ACTUALIZATION  A GROWTH: 
Explorations  Institute,  1711A  Grove  SL, 
Bkly,  1-2:30  pm,  $10/serles,  548-1004 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  W.C. Fields  Mem- 
orial Orphanage,  Improvised  satirical 
revue,  120  Julian  St.,  9 pm,  refresh- 
ments, $1.50 

PHENOMENOLOGY  A SELF  DISCOV- 
ERY: Explorations  Inst.,  1711A  Grove 
St.,  Bkly,  $15/serles,  1-2:30  pm,  548- 
1004 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  nr 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A Uquld  projections,  1572 
California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  students 
$1.50,  474-2425 

BRECHT'S  BAAL:  Encounter  Theater, 
Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  California  A 
Grant,  8:30  J>m 

CHILDREN'S.  THEATRE:  “RumplesHlt- 
skln,’  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 

1 1 am  to  3 pm 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER  10 

MIXED  MEDIA:  Poetry,  dance,  A cello 
Improvisations  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  WW  I Armistice  on 
November  11,  1918,  Vln  et  Fromage. 
1556  Solano,  Albany 

MIXED  MEDIA  DANCE:  'Suite  for  Five: 
Place;  How  to  Pass,  Kick,  Fall  A Run,' 
Merce  Cunningham  Co.,  Zellerbach  Aud., 
UC  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  642-2561 
W.C. FIELDS  FESTIVAL:  See  Saturday, 
Nov  9,  for  listings.  233  8 Market  St., 
7 A 9:30  pm,  donation  $1,  552-1266 
SF  NEWSREEL  SPECIAL;  Complete  film 
account  on  Columbia's  Revolt,  May,  1968, 
Stiles  Hall,  Bkly,  7,  8:15,  9:30  pm,  $1.25 
FRENCH  FLICS:  Jean  Vigo's  'Zero  for 
Conduct,'  A *L'  Atalante,’  Telegraph  Rep 
Cinema,  Bkly,  shows  7 A 7:45,  9:05  A 
9:45,  $1.25,  848-8650 
QUICKSILVER,  GRATEFUL  DEAD 
LINN  COUNTY:  Fillmore  West,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  431-4106 
THE  HOSTAGE:  By  Brenden  Behan,  The 
Theatre,  2980  College  at  Ashby,  student 
rates,  848-2791 

CHILD  ART:  From  Vietnam,  Int'l  Child 
Art  Center,  Chlradelll  Sq.,  Cocoa  Bldg 
$3,  776-7373  ' 

BELLY  DANCING:  Women  only,  begin- 
ners 6 pm,  experienced  7,  Alda,  427  So 
Van  Ness,  431-6200 

FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  Sign 
of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter.  8 pm,  50? 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 

474*o'rn*a'  *>m'  82’  s^ut*en,s  51.50, 


CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Groove  how 
your  body  moves,  38  Poplar  nr  Euclid, 
Bkly,  526-0739,  $2,  7:30  pm 
JAM  SESSIONS:  'The  Sounds  of  the 
City,"  auditions,  guest  performances, 
Jam  sessions,  9 pm,  Fillmore  West,  $1 
RUSSIAN  FLICS:  Pudovkln's  ■ End  of  St. 
Petersburg,’  A Donvzhenko's  'Earth," 
Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph 
Ave.,  6:30,  7:50,  8:55,  10:15  pm,  $1.25, 
848-8550 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 


. I .MUGS  ~ " . _ 

SATlXmY  M0NI,AV 


NOVEMBER  9 

MARATHON:  For  couples  A loversonly, 
SaL  noon  - Sun,  noon,  $10,  5-18-0366 
MIXED  MEDIA  DANCE:  -Rainforest 
Wlnterbranch,  Walk  Around  Time,  Merce 
Cunningham  Dance  Co.,  Zellerbach  Aud.. 
UC  Bkly,  6:30  pm,  642-2561 
BIAFRA-THON:  Bencfltfor Blafranchll- 
dren,  music,  dance  A comedy  happening, 
Committee  Theatre,  836  Montgomery 
8:30  pm,  $2  ' 

DANCER'S  WORKSHOP:  F.A.T.  Life 
Intermedia  happening,  321  Dlvlsadero' 
8:30  pm,  $2,  626-0414 
ASSYRIAN  COOK-IN  A DANCE;  Cook- 
In,  Turkish  dance,  dinner  A dance  party 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  HamlltM 
A Waverly  Sis.,  Palo  Alto,  $3.50  to  $7 
9 am  to  8:30  pm 

SF  SUPER  FILMMAKER'S  FESTIVAL: 
Bruce  Balllle,  James  Broughton,  Scoll 
Bartlett,  BooJ.  Franklin  Jr.  HS  Aud.. 
Scott  A Geary  Sts.,  8 pm,  621-0068 


NOVEMBER  11 
RUSSIAN  FLICS:  Pudovkln’s  'End  of  SL 
Petersburg,'  A Donvzhenko’s  -Earth,' 
Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph 

94V8C:8650°'  7:5°'  8:55’  10:15  Pm'S‘-25- 
FOLK  DANCE  INSTRUCTION:  Chang's 
J?3  T?ravl1'  0:30  ,0  8 f"1.  5*.  students 
50?,  332-1568 

NEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking,  450  Alabama,  6 pm 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  etc. , Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  $1 
654-0316 

MEXICAN  YARNSTITCHERY:  Skill  Bag 
673-T749n8  BUSh'  1 Pm’  S'°/4mSs1o“' 
CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class  every 
week,  1521  Stockton,  7-8:30  pm,  848- 
7664 

GREEK  DANCING:  Learn  the  Zorho  leap 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431-6200 

TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  12 


NOVEMBER  6 

POETRY  READING:  Hugh  Wltemeyer 
reading  selections  of  Gerald  Manley 
Hopkins,  4pm,  Morrison Rm., University 
Library,  UC  Bkly 

SKILL  BAG  CO-OP:  Batiks  by  Pamella 
Taylor,  2176  Bush  Street  at  Fillmore, 
Ul  Dec.  2,  921-9766 

POETRY  READING:  Mark  Strand  read- 
ing his  own,  Gallery  Lounge,  SF  State 
College  Campus,  1 pm 
GAMES:  Skill,  strategy,  word,  bring  yr. 
own,  460  - 35th  Ave.,  7:30  pm.  Creative 
Communications,  387-5999 
FOLK:  Cleanliness  A Godliness  Skiffle 
Bond,  Mandrake's,  10th  A University, 
Bkly,  9:30  - 1:30  pm,  845-9065 
IONESCO  A CHEKHOV:  'Jack*  A 'The 
Harmful  ness  of  Smoking  Tobacco,'  Tele- 
graph Hill  Community  Center,  CG0  Lom- 
bard, by  the  Ensemble  Theatre,  8 pm, 
621-0008 

OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Blue  Unicorn, 
1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Fund,  825  Hayes,  7:30 
pm,  626-5811 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot, 
materials  provided  or  bring  your  own, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse.,  953 
De  Haro,  2-5  pm,  621-0068,  285-5788 
THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
material,  spiritual,  emotional  problems, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
DRAWING:  Visionary  vision  by  Gary 
Graham,  A11  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

GIRLS  FREE:  Jazz  workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  The  Wash 
House,  Bkly,  6:30  pm,  2630  San  Pablo 
NON-MARXIST:  Non-Keynslan  Econom- 
ics, 10  wk.  course,  basic  theory  of  pov- 
erty A war,  with  Dale  Stewart,  400  - 
20Ui  St.,  Okld,  6 pm,  658-1099,  362- 
7944 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  7 

KQED-TV:  Pete  Seeger  A the  Beers 
Family,  channel  9,  8 pm 
KQED-TV:  Walter  Gropius,  Bauhaus 

founder,  Interviewed  In  Germany,  Chan- 
nel 9,  10  pm 

FILM:  'Kanal,"  Lincoln  School,  225  - 
11th  St.,  Okld,  8 pm,  834-5740 
BUDDHISM:  Master  Roshl  Nlppo  Syaku 
on  Buddhism,  1812B  Francisco,  Bkly, 

7 pm,  848-2740,  848-3898 
FOLK  DANCE:  International  teaching, 
Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkly,  8-10  pm 
FILM:  “Omowale- Child  Returns  Home,' 
(history  of  blacks),  Chabot  College,  Okld, 

11  am,  3 pm  A 7:30  pm 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Open 
to  blacks  A whites,  class,  New  Society 
Youth  Center,  19th  A Connecticut,  7:30 
OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Hearth,  Oak 
A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly.  1-5  pm 
642-1431  ’ 

DRAWING:  Visionary  Vision,  Ga:y  Gra- 
ham, 1350  Waller,  All  Saints  Church, 
8-10  pm,  863-9718 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestall 
Growth  Group,  Skill  Bag  Co-op,  2178 
Bush,  7-9  pm,  921-9766 
FORUM;  ONnow  Commune,  Free  Church, 
2516  Durant  St.,  Bkly,  8 pm,  549-9649 


FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER  8 

KQED-TV:  • Videospace,'  a series  of 
new  nonprograms,  experimental  tv  pro- 
iect,  every  Friday  night,  Channel  9,9pm 
KQED-TV:  Black,  Blues,  Black;,  avoid- 
ing useless  education,  Channel  9 4 pm 
BAMBOO-DO  FLUTE  STREET  CON- 
CERT: Skill  Bag  Co-op,  Flute  by  Raphael 
Garrett,  2178  Bush  nr  Fillmore.  921- 
9766 

CONCERT  DANCE:  Glass  Mountain, 

Klasslc  Kitten,  3931  San  Pablo  Dam  Rd 

339S9013n,e‘  9 PID  t0  1 “m>  °°  mln°rs! 
KQED-TV:  • Videospace,*  series  of  new 
nonprograms,  experimental  TV  project 
every  Frl  nite,  chan.  9,  9 pm 
KQED-TV:  Black,  Blues,  Black!  avoid- 
ing useless  education,  chan.  9,  4 pm 
BAM 300- DO  flule  street  concert,  3,111 
J—S  Co-op,  Flute  by  Raphael  Garrett, 
.176  Bush  nr  Fillmore,  921-9766 
CONCERT  DANCE:  Glass  Mountain  Cla- 
ssic Kitten,  3931  San  Pablo  Dam  Rd, 
9 Pm  to  1 am,  no  minors! 

o J9-9013 

IONESCO'S  JACK  and  CbekoVs  'The 
Harmfulness  of  Smoking  Tobacco  " Tel- 
egraph Hill  Comm  Center,  660  Lombard 
by  Ensemble  Theatre,  621-0068 
FOLK  DANCE,  no  teaching,  Just  do  It 

Gym'  UC  “>'■  a*12  P™ 
AUDIUM:  electronic  music,  new  sounds. 
Stanley  Schaff,  performed  by  Douglas 
-achern.  309  4th  Ave,  8:30  A l(h45| pm 


FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Cato  6 
Calgary  St  A Geneva  Ave,  6 am-6  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors  lot 
materials  provided  or  bring  your  own’ 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House  055 
DeHaro,  2-5  pm,  285-5766,  621-0066 
STORY  of  race  A ethnic  minorities  In 
the  US-Clash  A Conflict,  class  3200 
California,  7 pm 

STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  commi- 
ttee to  study  Mao,  55  Colton  St.  8 pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center 

noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovle- 
CLASS:  Paramilitary  academy  of  Revo- 
lution, weekly  classes  Frl,  Sat  Sun 
55  Colton,  8 pm 

CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  A MacArthur' 
Okld,  3pm 

WINE  TASTING:  Seawall,  ISOlSansom. 
2-8  pm,  3G2-9578 

DIG:  Music,  poetry,  The  Hearth,  Oak  ,* 
Baker,  8:30  pm 

FREE  BREAD:  all  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350  Waller 
POETRY:  Class  In  techniques.  All SalnL. 
Church,  1350  Waller,  3-4  pm,  863-971), 
PAINT  IN:  Workshop,  free  paper  A palm 
delete  palnt-ln 

SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  9 

2 A 3 DIMENSIONAL  drawings:  Roger 
Asay  new  show,  Something  to  Valu<- 
900  Masonic,  Albany,  4-7  pm,  MWF  j.'j 
WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  arts,  Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30-3  30  pm 
647-8555 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton  7-3Q 

pm,  752-7247 

some,  2-8  pm,  362-9578 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  materials  - 

painting,  sculpture,  362  Capp,  1 30  - 

3:30  pm,  7527247 

PORTUGUESE  FADOS:  Dig  the  Bossa 
Nova,  Amandio  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffee, 
house,  579  Columbus,  8:30-11  pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Cate  5 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  - 6 pm 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER  10 

SAN  JOSE  FESTIVAL  OF  LIFE  BE  IN. 
celebrating  the  new  San  Jose  Free  Un- 
iversity, nooo-5  pm,  San  Jose  Muni- 
cipal Stadium,  SJ  287-2255 
KQED-TV:  Chekhov's  “The  Seagull,” 
Chan  9,  3-5  pm 

KQED:  Dialogue- Israel  A Martin  Buber, 
Buber’s  Ideas  on  the  Arab  minority  4 
orthodox  Hastdlm,  chan  9,  9 pm 
KQED-TV:  Autumn/Deer/Oak/Storm, 
experimental  media,  Sandy  DarllngtoD, 
host,  chan  9,  10  pm 

CRAFT  EXHIBIT/SALE:  textiles,  cera- 
mics, glass,  metal,  wood  originals  by 
young  local  craftsmen,  Judah  L Magnej 
Mem.  Museum,  2911  Russell,  Bkly,  2-0 
pm,  thru  Dec  1,  weekly  hrs  noon  - 0, 
7-9  pm,  845-7611 

DANCING:  Instructor  Halk,  all  kinds, 
John’s  Studio,  427  S Van  Ness,  6 pm, 
431-6200 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  people  ol  Hai- 
ght, meeting  55  Colton,  8 pm 
SMOKE  IN:  Spons,  Shiva  Fellowship. 
Hippie  Hill,  GG  Park,  11  am,  bring  your 
own  A share 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Richard  Purvis,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Baroque  or  Renaissance. 
3 pm 

AUDITIONS:  Okld  Symphony  Orchestra. 
452-1381,  444-3431 


MONDAY 


NOVEMBER  11 

KQED:  'Appalachia,  Rich  Land,  Poor 
People,  Chan!  9,  9:30  pm 
KQED:  Blacks,  Blues,  Black!  Black  art, 
literature,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
dance,  song,  chan.  9,  10  pm 
STORYTELLING:  Puppets,  creative  dra- 
ma, 50  Scott,  10  am-noon,  558-4266 
MEDITATION:  Zan-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 

TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  12 

ADULT  COUNSELLING:  Open  to  all, 
for  new  Jobs  or  retraining,  Marina  JHS, 
Chestnut  A Fillmore,  7-9  pm,  771-2880 
FOLK  DANCING:  John  Hlnkel  Clubhouse, 
Southampton  A San  Diego  Rd,  Bkly,  8pm, 
524-8389 

PORTUGUESE  FADOS:  Dig  the  Bossa 
Nova,  Amandio  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffee- 
house, 579  Columbus,  8:30-11  pm 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Open 
to  blacks  A whites,  New  Society  Youth 
Center,  18th  A Conn.,  7:30  pm 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  With  J Fuck  Po- 
land, All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller, 
8 pm,  863-9718 

POETRY:  Class  In  techniques.  All  Saints 

Church,  1350  Waller,  3-5  pm,  863-9718 
FREE  CONTINUOUS 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  Slate  Draft  Re- 
sistance open  dally  2 pm  to  counsel  on 
draft  resistance  effects,  consequences, 
till  Nov  14  , 483  Guerrero,  626-1910 
■VIVA:  Huelga  Grape  Boycott  Strike, 
Mayfair,  Geary  A Webster,  1-5  Pm 
view 

VIEW  ruj.M  TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  day- 
light, dusk  or  dask 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  12 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  ROLLING  STONE 


photo:  j.  parslow 

Sometimes  even  the 
President  of  the 
United  States  must 
have  to  stand  naked. 

-Bob  Dylan 


Just  at  the  moment  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  promising  to 
re-unite  America,  John  Lennon  is  threatening  to  plunge 
the  nation  into  civil  war. 

The  Beatles'  own  recording  company,  Apple  Records, 
is  negotiating  with  a small  Los  Angeles  distributor  to  get 
the  record  “Two  Virgins”  into  the  stores.  (Regular 
distributors  won't  carry  it  because  of  the  nude  cover 
photo  of  John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono.) 

Most  stores  may  refuse  to  handle  it,  but  one  store  in 
town  is  enough.  Governments  may  ban  it,  but  marijuana 
is  banned  and  sells  very  well  nevertheless.  One  way  or 
another,  a million  teenage  Suzies  will  be  getting  the 
record  and  taking  it  home  to  outraged  parents  who  WILL 
not  allow  THAT  record  in  THIS  house. 


I 


Suzie  insists,  and  clutches  the  record 
to  her. 

it's  disgusting,  says  her  dad,  the  way 
they  exhibit  themselves. 

I think  it's  beautiful,  she  says,  and  — 
kisses  the  picture! 

Give  me  that,  you  dirty  little  - 
f I will  not,  you  dirty  old  - 
I SLUT! 

L CREEP! 

^■Dad  may  physically  overpower  Suzie 
™d  6rab  the  record  away,  or  bide  his 
time  and  steal  it  from  her  room.  Suzie 
®ny  even  the  score  with  a bread  knife, 
if  with  a naked  stroll  through  the  neigh- 
borhood; or  maybe  she'll  just  run  away. 

President-elect  Richard  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced that  closing  the  generation  gap 
is  a top  priority  in  his  campaign  to  re- 
unite a tragically  divided  nation.  What 
magic  does  he  have  to  counteract  the 


power  of  John  Lennon's  naked  body? 

I do  not  use  the  word  “magic’’  lightly 
or  sarcastically.  We  have  just  completed, 
after  all,  a magical  election  campaign,  in 
which  the  candidates  promised  that  as 
president  they  would  cast  spells  against 
crime.  Time  and  again  they  were  asked 
what  they  would  DO  as  president  to  keep 
rapists  out  of  the  parks  and  demonstra- 
tors out  of  the  colleges  and  marijuana 
out  of  the  home.  Time  and  again  they 
explained  that  what  they  would  DO  was 
not  so  important  as  what  they  would 
SAY , as  the  tone  and  example  they 
would  set.  They  were  promising,  in  other 
words,  to  send  out  law-and-order  vibra- 
tions, which  would  have  powerful  effects 
because  they  would  originate  from  the 
office  of  the  presidency. 

But  magic  is  not  vested  in  the  presi- 


dency anymore,  not  after  five  years  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  If  Nixon  wants  to  cast 
powerful  unity  spells  he  will  have  to  put 
something  of  himself  into  them.  He  will 
have  to  do  something  courageous,  for 
once  in  his  life. 

Nixon  can  close  the  generation  gap  — 
or  keep  civil  war  from  breaking  out, 
anyway  — by  declaring  an  across-the- 
board  amnesty  for  draft  resisters,  de- 
serters, draft  card  burners,  all  the  op- 
ponents of  the  war  now  held  in  federal 
prisons  or  military  stockades. 

It  would  be  a bloody  nose  for  the  Penta- 
gon, nothing  more,  not  the  stab  wound 
in  the  heart  that  it  needs.  The  country 
Is  ready  to  blame  the  military  establish- 
ment for  the  Vietnam  war;  and  Nixon, 
who  says  he  wants  unity,  must  surely 
appreciate  the  need  for  a scapegoat.  No 
need  to  fear  a coup  d'etat;  while  the 
Pentagon  would  get  a lot  of  bad-mouth-' 
ing,  its  real  powers  would  not  suffer. 

Similarly,  the  real  causes  of  the  gen- 
eration gap  would  continue:  sexual  re- 
pression, pointless  education,  the  cult  of 
the  ugly.  But  people  don't  WANT  to  make 
revolution,  not  yet;  they  will  be  grateful 
for  any  gesture,  any  sign  that  allows 
them  to  call  off  the  war.  Nixon  could  do 
it  by  opening  the  jails. 

Nothing  in  Nixon's  history  indicates 
that  he  would  follow  such  a course.  Al- 
most certainly,  the  unity  he  seeks  Is  the 
unity  of  the  smug,  expressed  in  empty- 
incantations  against  crime  in  the  streets 
— empty  because  the  average  cop  senses 
Nixon  to  be  the  kind  of  man  who  sneaks 
off  guiltily  to  pick  up  a whore  once  a 
year,  a man  with  no  way  of  inspiring 
anyone  to  take  any  risks  for  anything. 

So  it  looks  as  if  John  Lennon’s  magic 
will  go  unchecked,  and  start  the  war. 


What  kind  of  war  is  it  that  can  be  started 
by  this  photograph? 

It  is  between  two  philosophies  strug- 
gling for  ascendency  everywhere  in  the 
world.  One  says  that  man  is  basically  a 
killer  beast  who  would  run  amok  if  not 
tightly  hemmed  in  by  law,  guilt,  fear, 
duty,  responsibility.  This  was  the  philo- 
sophy openly  enunciated  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Parker,  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief, 
and  secretly  held  by  rulers  everywhere. 
The  other  says  that  man  is  basically  a 
beautiful  animal  perverted  by  externally 
imposed  law,  guilt,  fear,  duty,  responsi- 
bility. The  New  Left  believes  this,  but  the 
Beatles  have  spread  the  word  far  more 
effectively. 

The  bourgeois  mind  declares  man  to 
be  a disembodied  ego  at  war  with  na- 
ture, conquering  nature.  The  bourgeois 
mind  is  logic  gone  wildly  out  of  control, 
compulsively  transforming  all  things  into 
money,  all  space  into  rectilinear  grid 
patterns,  all  time  into  minutes  measured 
on  the  clock;  attempting  to  turn  nature 
into  numbers. 

The  new  consciousness  fights  back 
through  its  magical  powers  of  art,  Its 
sense  of  humor,  its  courage,  style,  and 
timing  — things  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  numbers  that  police  chiefs  and  presi- 
dents rule  and  rule  with. 

So  John  Lennon  says,  so  charmingly, 
in  the  interview  in  the  current  issue  of 
Rolling  Stone: 

“Of  course  I’ve  never  seen  me  prick  on 
an  album  or  on  a photo  before:  'What’n' 
earth,  there’s  a fellow  with  his  prick  out.' 
And  that  was  the  first  time  I realized  me 
prick  was  out,  you  know." 

Yes,  and  now  that  it’s  out,  there's  no 
way  of  ever  getting  it  back  in. 

marvin  garson 


altimeter/ 

scorplo.  oct  23  - nov  21 
several  large  busts  have  upset 
the  grass  market  slightly,  lids 
ranging  from  $10  to  $15.  keys 
In  quantity  about  $100.  singles 
ranging  to  $125  - up.  south  of 
the  border  reports  Mazatlan 
keys  going  for  $16.  grams  of 
light  Lebanese  hash  on  sale 
for  $10.  some  pounds  available 
from  the  far  East,  courtesy  of 
efficient  hippie  U.S.  post  office 
dept,  green  barrel  acids  from 
yr  local  connection  at  $2  each, 
dynamite  tip:  proper  placement 
Includes  proximity  to  gas  main 
If  possible  when  renovating 
buildings,  several  Instances  of 
thermite  type  devices  have 
eaten  through  Bay  Area  police 
car  engines  recently,  poor  man’s 
thermite  Is  2 or  3 mothballs  In 
the  gas  tanks  of  official  cars, 
president-elect  Nixon  Is  co- 
author of  McCarran  Act,  avoid 
the  New  Year's  rush,  plan  de- 
fense/escape routes  now. 

-the  grass  prophet 


the  HAVES  T®  HAVE  NOTS 


IWHR 


The  Liberation  oS  Bronx  H.S.  oS  Science 


todd  gltlin 

For  Joe  Blum.  Bronx  High  School  ol 
Science  '58 

New  York,  a gargantuan  dog-corpse 
of  wires  and  dark  places,  chewing  Itself. 
Still  there,  New  York,  and  will  be  until  the 
great  tidal  wave  — when,  o Lord?  — 
bounds  up  one  Inch  too  many  and  sudden- 
ly all  the  victims  are  dashed  smashing 
against  the  perpetrators,  the  cleaning 
lady  against  David  Goliath  Rockefeller, 
everyone  goes  down  at  once  as  natural 
history  substitutes  for  class  war  and 
men,  women  and  children,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
realize  too  late  It  is  too  late  for  New  York 
and  subside  bloated  onto  the  scummy 
surface 

I don’t  like  New  York,  never  did  In  all 
the  sixteen  years  I lived  there,  and  1 had 
a terrible  time  there  this  trip,  thanks. 
One  day  1 tried  to  type  the  word  “kissed" 
and  It  came  out  “killed"  and  that  was  a 
typo  I don't  think  I’d  ever  made  before. 
I would  bore  you  telling  you  all  the  things 
I didn’t  like.  Mostly  it’s  that  in  New  York 
everything  already  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened, long  since  decided,  and  people  are 
very  busy  living  out  the  consequences. 
Nothing  seems  to  change  except  the 
borders  of  the  ghetto  and  the  number  ol 
cops. 

But  this  time  the  teachers  were  on 
strike,  the  third  strike  this  semester, 
out  for  all  but  eleven  days.  Images  of 
“disintegration"  and  “ungovernability" 
suddenly  came  Into  focus:  one  million 
(1,000,000)  public  school  students  locked 
out;  parents  occupying  schools;  a liberal 
teacher  passing  a pile  of  dog  turds  In 
Central  Park  and  placing  a sign  there- 
“Lindsay  Was  Here.* 

I come  from  a teacher  family.  To  them 
the  strike  Is  a vast  and  grievous  Inter- 
ruption, but  a necessity  too,  because 
the  uppity  black  governing  board  In  Ocean 
Hill- Brownsville  had  asserted  Its  right 
to  hire  and  fire  teachers  and  nothing  Is 

more  sacred  to  a New  York  teacher  than 

security.  The  New  York  teachers  have 
built  a union  to  safeguard  their  guild 
status  and  they  now  Insist,  brandishing 
their  normal-school  certificates,  that 
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they  and  only  they  know  what  and  how  and 
even  why  to  teach.  Not  to  be  unsympathe- 
tic toward  the  teachers:  they  wasted  all 
that  time  In  school,  they  have  to  believe 
there  was  a purpose  to  it.  The  teachers 
are  devoted  to  the  myth  that  professional 
status  confers  purpose;  how  can  you  think 
that  your  work  Is  waste  or  worse  than 
waste? 

The  blacks  have  the  nerve  to  know  that 
their  children  aren't  being  educated,  by 
ANY  standards,  that  each  grade  their 
children  fall  farther  behind  the  whites’ 
(a  hard  fact  that  the  white  teachers  pre- 
fer not  to  notice,  or  prefer,  rather,  to 
turn  upside  down  Into  an  accusation 
against  the  black  kids).  The  teachers  di- 
vorce their  profession  from  Its  function: 
they  proclaim  on  their  banners  the  “right 
to  teach,"  disregarding  the  patent  evi- 
dence of  their  failure.  Failure  they  ra- 
tionalize Into  arrogance,  the  staple  of 
an  agent-client  relationship:  If  the  client 
bridles,  he  Is  an  ape  and  an  lngrate.  In 
this  case,  he  must  also  be  an  anti- 
Semite:  two- thirds  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers’  55,000  members  are 
Jewish.  If  black  anti-Semitism  did  not 
exist,  It  would  have  to  be  Invented,  so 
that  the  strike  could  be  clothed  as  a holy 
crusade.  But  1 don’t  pretend  to  follow  all 
the  Intricacies  of  the  strike:  there  is  a 
good  summary  In  an  article  by  Sol  Stern 
In  the  November  17  Ramparts. 

Before  I’d  heard  my  family  sounding 
off,  Td  “supported”  - in  the  usual  ab- 
stract way  - the  Ocean  Hill-Browns  vllle 
governing  board,  although  the  strike  was 
for  me  only  another  newspaper  episode. 
Now  the  passions  of  the  nouveau  labor 
militants  flicked  my  curiosity:  what  new- 
found commitment  had  driven  my  quite 
private  mother  to  tell  my  grandmother 
not  to  buy  grapes?  Then  I got  busy  - the 
only  way  to  survive  In  New  York  - and 
I forgot  about  the  whole  business. 

One  day  In  late  October  I had  occasion 
to  can  the  office  of  Liberation  News 
Service,  and  when  1 relayed  my  message 
the  person  on  the  phone  asked  my  name. 
When  I gave  It  he  let  out  a sUght  Oh! 
“Oh!  Hey,  you  were  once  a valedictorian 
at  Science.”  (That's  what  you  call  the 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  the  school 
that  helped  Stokely  Carmichael  into  radl- 
callsm  sort  of  the  way  prison  pushed 


Eldrldge  Cleaver  along.) 

In  a mock-humble  gruff  tone,  I said, 
“Yeah,  that  was  a long  time  ago,  and  so 
what,  and  who  are  you?” 

His  name  was  Dave  Graham  and  he  was 
with  the  High  School  Student  Union  at 
Science.  “Well,  we’re  having  liberation 
classes  In  the  school,  and  Chuck  Paster- 
nak from  Newsreel  was  up  shooting  a 
film  the  other  day  and  he  noticed  the 
roster  of  valedictorians  and  he  pointed 
out  your  name." 

Liberation  WHAT? 

•Liberation  classes.  Supporting  Ocean 
Hill-BrownsvUle.  Look,  why  don’t  you 
come  up  there  and  talk  to  us?  We’re 
there  every  day." 

It  was  the  last  place  I had  ever  wanted 
to  see  again.  Immediately  I said  I would 
go;  I conjured  up  images  of  Destiny  for 
the  first  time  In  a long  time. 

* * » 

Two  days  later  I took  the  subway  up  to 
200th  Street,  all  the  way  rehearsing  my 
astonishment  so  as  to  be  able  to  learn 
from  it.  I knew  as  much  about  high  school 
kids  (one  hears  they  smoke  dope  and  fuck 
a lot)  as  my  parents  knew  about  me,  but 
I knew  I would  feel  the  liberated,  not  the 
liberator,  and  this  was  how  it  should  be. 

I had  never  much  liked  being  a math  whiz 
one  of  those  funny  myopic  kids  carrying 
slide  rules  on  our  belts  (really'), sneer- 


ing a lot  at  the  dumb  clucks  who  fell  into 
other  schools,  reading  Rlesmanand  H.L. 
Mencken  and  matching  College  Board 
scores  and  pining  all  the  while  In  some 
very  dark  and  sealed-off  corner  of  our- 
selves for  a more  whole  way  of  being. 
Even  before  1 got  off  the  IRT  I was 
starting  to  feel  like  an  old  black  Missis- 
sippi sharecropper  watching  the  first 
SNCC  workers  arrive  in  1961.  When 
somebody  does  what  all  along  you  wanted 
to  do  but  dared  or  could  not,  that  is  re- 
lief and  gratitude  and  vindication;  it  is 
something  still  grander  when  somebody 
does  what  you  didn’t  even  know  you  wanted 
at  the  time. 

The  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  looks 
like  a factory  and  it  is  the  closest  its 
students  will  ever  come  to  one:  about 
99%  of  the  graduates  go  to  college.  Above 
the  entrance  hall,  behind  glass,  is  a 
gigantic  mural  having  something  to  do 
with  Galileo  standing  under  a rainbow, 
and  people  like  that.  Out  In  front,  about 
thirty  striking  teachers  were  meeting  to 
keep  up  their  stamina  on  the  picket  line. 
I recognized  an  old  math  teacher  (a  left- 
winger, I later  learned),  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  building  the  union:  what 
agony  It  must  be  for  him  now.  And  there 
was  the  old  disciplinarian  whose  name 

continued  on  page  15 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


CAN 

panthers 

KEEP 
CLEAVER 
OUT  OF 
PRISON? 


lenny 

The  question  is:  Can  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  its  allies  keep  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er out  of  prison?  November  27  is  the  last 
day.  Although  he  made  no  appearance  at 
the  rally,  Cleaver  has  made  it  clear  that 
he-  s not  going  back. 

At  last  Friday’ s * Keep  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er Out  of  Prison”  Rally  in  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter, a hundred  whites  listened  to  defiant 
speeches,  winced  when  threats  sounded 
futile.  A hundred  young  and  old  blacks 
urged  the  speakers:  "Right  on,  brother." 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have 
forty  thousand  angry  blacks  out  there. 

Pigeons,  old  park  regulars,  and  Tac 
Squad  station  wagons  with  police  hanging 
from  half-open  car  doors,  boycotted  the 
rally  but  stuck  around  to  see  if  anything 
was  going  to  happen. 

Augmenting  the  small  crowd  were 
about  twenty  Panthers  and  perhaps  an 
equal  number  of  plainclothesmen. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  ornate  gold 
balcony  of  City  Hall,  a young  policeman 
peered  at  us  through  blhoculars,  periodi- 
cally spotting  someone  and  reporting  it 
to  ids  companion,  another  policeman,  who 
radioed  in  the  information. 

Kathy  Cleaver  introduced  Hannibal, 
who  described  himself  as  a moderate 
black  organizer.  “ 1 support  Eldridge,  not 
Ms  language. ...  It  would  be  a great  loss 
to  the  community. . . I pledge  my  support. 

. . . They  have  to  be  stopped  here  and  now 
by  any  means  necessary." 

Then  Manuel  Gomez,  Oakland  Chicano 
organizer.  “We  are  brothers  against  the 
common  enemy.  Eldridge  Cleaver  is  not 
only  a black  leader,  but  a leader  of  all 
oppressed  people.” 

“Right  on!" 

“Retaliatory  measures  will  be  taken." 
Inside  a circle  of  Panthers,  Kathleen 
Cleaver  talks  to  friends,  smiles;  she 
Introduces  blonde  Stew  Albert,  hair  cov- 
ering his  chin,  “second  in  command  of 
the  Youth  International  Party." 

Stew:  "If  the  pigs  try  to  move  on  El- 
dridge... we  gonna  take  this  country 
apart  stick  by  stick. ...  We’re  goln'  to 
ruin  Alioto’ s career ...  arm ...  we  didn’ t 
buy  guns  for  hunting. . . there’s  got  to  be 
some  dead  pigs ...  no  more  dead  black 
leaders." 

The  whites  are  shocked.  Not  sure.  Sur- 
prised at  his  choice  of  metaphor  for  a 
support  statement. 

A man  in  a business  suit  asks  a by- 
stander; “Is  that  HIS  wife?"  Yes.  Mrs 
Cleaver  spoke  next. 

She  outlined  Cleaver’s  amazing  car- 
eer from  conviction  for  assault  “on  the 
v ord  of  a white  man"  to  his  present  at- 
titudes: “he  has  a revolutionary  hatred 
of  tyranny. 

Stand  up  NOW!  and  say 
NO!  Mafioso 
NO!  Pigs. 

NO!  Fascists. 

And  If  they 

come  to  give  it; 

we  got  somethin’  for  ’em!" 

I “ Yeahhh!" 

| Bobby  Seale,  looking  lean,  tired,  and 
ough,  explained  the  calm  following 
Huey’s  conviction;  “Brother  Hueytoldus 
I a-S?1  lt  311(1  exhaust  all  legal  means . . ." 
The  people  know  where  the  pigs  are 
located,"  warned  Bobby.  Young  Panthers, 

° at  a time,  walked  through  the  crowd 
I cnfck,ng  for  pieces  and  hidden  radios. 

1 We  say  to  Al-i-o-to:  if  the  people 
l put  some  buckshot  in  yaw  Mafioso  ass, 

I - Can  about  apologizing » 

Iw*>,  rldge  Cleaver  Is  not  goln’  back. 

Lhi<re«60nna  back  Wm  up!"  Black  and 

| • ite  fists  in  the  air;  a sight  for  ner- 
,u^  >’oung  policemen. 

Right  on!" 

George  Murray,  around  whose  firing 
„ teacher  innovative  SF  State  is  in  an 
uproar.  Minister  of  Education:  “The 


Black  Panther  Party  is  gonna  stand  up 
and  defeat  the  power  structure." 

Kathleen  Cleaver,  Bobby  Seale  leave. 
They're  escorted  away.  The  crowd  is 
asked  to  shout  “ Fuck  Alioto!”  three 
times.  It's  finally  done.  The  mad  stage  of 
warrior  images  settles  back  to  being  the 
sidewalk  across  from  City  Hall.  A man 
who  the  police  claim  is  a Panther  is  ar- 
rested on  a humbug.  The  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  on  file  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

It  was  a warm  day. 


S.R  State  Strike 
Effective  After  All 


MOSES 

THREE 

The  “Moses  Three"  is  not  a Jewish 
rock  and  roll  group.  They  are  three 
people  arrested  in  Moses  Hall  at 
Berkeley  who  have  been  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  these 
misdemeanors:  malicious  mischief, 
trespass,  and  obstructing  public  of- 
ficers. Conspiracy  to  commit  mis- 
demeanors is  a felony. 

Jack  Bloom,  Peter  Camejo  and 
Paul  Glusman  were  formally  notified 
of  the  charges  in  court  Friday  after- 
noon. They  were  led  away  to  the 
Berkeley  City  Jail  where  they  were 
booked  and  released  on  $1500  bail. 

Seventy-three  others  arrested  in 
or  around  Moses  Hall  had  been 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace, 
trespass,  and  malicious  mischief. 
Except  for  three  whose  charges  were 
changed  to  misdemeanor  assault, 
and  Stew  Albert,  who  pleaded  inno- 
cent, they  took  a deal.  The  bourgeois 
press  prefers  to  call  it  an  “agree- 
ment with  the  District  Attorney." 

They  pleaded  guilty  to  respass 
and  the  other  charges  were  dropped. 
They  received  ten  days  in  jail  and 
$300  fines.  If  the  fines  are  not  paid, 
they  may  have  to  serve  eighty  days. 

Four  people  went  into  Jail  for  their 
ten  days  immediately.  Others  will 
serve  next  week  or  just  before 
Christmas. 

Stew  Albert  plans  to  conduct  his 
own  defense.  Judge  Brunn  was 
shocked  that  he  pleaded  not  guilty. 
“You  have  the  most  to  lose,"  he  said. 

* r m not  guilty,"  Albert  replied.  ’ 

‘You’re  not  saying  you  weren’t  in 
the  building!”  the  judge  snapped, 

“No,  1 was  in  the  building,  but  I’m 
not  guilty  1 have  faih  in  the  jiu- 
jitsu  process,”  he  replied  respect- 
fully. 

Contributions  for  fines  or  defense 
may  be  sent  to  305  Eshleman  Hall, 
UC  Berkeley,  or  call  642-6727. 


todd  gitlln 

When  Berkeley  blows,  the  whole  Left 
creams.  When  San  Francisco  State 
strikes,  everyone  Is  puzzled:  it’s  too 
hard  to  figure  out,  and  who  really  cares? 
But  the  State  affair  bears  a close  look: 
it  may  be  establishing  a new  model  for 
campus  insurgency,  disruptive  tactics 
underneath  a mass  strike,  ^©“confront- 
ations," no  mass  arrests,  no  imitations 
of  Columbia,  but  tactics  tailored  to  a 
stage  of  higher  finesse. 

What  anyone  can  know  from  the  news- 
papers last  week  is  that  the  strike  at 
San  Francisco  State  was  precipitated  by 
the  firing  of  English  teacher  George 
Murray,  who  is  also  Black  Panther  Min- 
ister of  Education.  What  the  newspapers 
haven’t  said  is  that  there  are  nine  other 
demands,  including:  restoration  of  stu- 
dent control  over  student  funds  (the 
Trustees  are  about  to  take  them  over  in 
a statewide  crackdown),  elevation  of 
Black  Studies  to  full  departmental  status 
(the  Administration  has  been  dragging 
its  feet),  and  admission  of  all  black  and 
Third  World  students  (Mexican-.  Latin-, 
Chinese-,  Japanese-,  and  Filipino- 
Americans).  This  last  demand  is  prob- 
ably the  most  controversial;  it  has  the 
same  ring  as  the  Panthers’  demand  that 
all  black  prisoners  be  freed  on  grounds 
that  none  of  them  could  have  received  a 
trial  by  jury  of  their  peers. 

‘But  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  room 
for  every  student  who  applied.”  Precise- 
ly, if  blacks  and  third  world  students 
did  apply  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
(They  number  over  half  the  Bay  Area 
high  school  population,  less  than  10",  of 
the  student  body  at  State.)  Yet  how  else 
to  compensate  for  the  inequity? 

The  strike  was  called  last  Wednesday 
by  the  Black  Student  Union,  with  support 
from  SDS,  the  Third  World  Liberation 
Front,  the  Associated  Students,  and  “the 
Programs” — a collection  of  State-fin- 
anced activities  Including  the  Experi- 
mental College,  the  newspaper  Open 
Process,  and  various  tutorial  and  com- 
munity ventures.  Organizationally  the 
strike  Is  a muddle;  the  BSU  makes  its 
plans,  SDS  and  the  Programs  follow  be- 
hind, the  first  two  not  sure  how  to  pace 
their  militancy  and  the  latter  offended 
by  the  violence  that  has  punctuated  the 
strike. 

For  all  the  confusion,  and  despite  the 
shrill  wishful  thinking  of  the  establish- 
ment press,  the  strike  has  been  remark- 
ably effective.  Last  Friday  the  Dally 
Gater  reported  that  a survey  of  depart- 


ment chairmen  showed  class  attendance 
down  between  40  and  50  per  cent;  some 
days  more  than  that.  Some  teachers  will 
strike  Wednesday  morning.  Momentum 
seems  to  be  building  but  lt  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  new  support  is  growing  fast 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  exhaustion 
of  the  original  strikers. 

Strikers  have  damaged  some  school 
property  and  many  whites  have  reacted 
to  the  throwing  of  a typewriter  out  the 
window  as  they  would  if  somebody  pissed 
in  their  living  room.  Perhaps  most  ol 
the  students  are  so  intimidated  by  the 
blacks,  they  fail  to  distinguish  between 
violence  against  their  person  and  viol- 
ence against  State  property.  All  they  can 
see  is  that  crime  stalks  their  corridors 
— THEIR  corridors.  They  really  believe 
they  own  their  school,  their  school  is 
for  them. 

Some  classrooms  have  been  smoke- 
bombed,  but  the  main  intrustlon  into  the 
classrooms  has  been  peaceful.  Strikers 
have  been  doing  what  they  call  “class- 
room education" — arguing  for  the  strike 
before  astonished  classes — with  uneven 
success.  There  have  been  too  man> 
harangues  and  not  enough  work  to  gel 
underneath  the  basically  racist  rational- 
izations the  students  have  thrown  up  like 
barricades.  The  Agitprop  theater  has 
helped,  though,  and  some  SDS  people 
have  made  a three-minute  Godard-style 
solidarity  film  for  classroom  use.  This 
week  will  be  more  Interesting. 

Meanwhile  the  Administration  hangs 
tough.  President  Robert  Smith  has  not 
yet  flown  off  to  Ethiopia,  nor,  apparently 
is  he  interested  in  negotiations.  He  has 
once  called  in  the  Tactical  Squad  to  shut 
down  the  campus  and  he  may  have  to  do 
so  again.  The  State  College  Trustees,  for 
their  part,  would  probably  Are  Smith  as 
summarily  as  they  did  Murray  if  Smith 

made  a move  to  reinstate  Murray a 

move  he  is  unlikely  to  make  anyway. 

Plainclothes  cops  are  everywhere 
fingering  suspects  (at  least  three  black 
students  have  been  busted  on  bomb  and 
mask  charges),  but  one  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  strikers  is  that  they  drove 
two  of  the  plainclothesmen  off  the  cam- 
pus during  a noontime  rally  Friday. 

Chancellor  Glenn  Dumke,  in  a Septem- 
ber 13  interview  with  U.S.  News  & World 
Report,  said  the  entire  state  college 
system  is  “combat- ready.”  He  will  try 
to  keep  State  open  by  any  means  nece- 
ably”" CVeD  °Ver  de3d  h0^5’  Presun 
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The  Family  Dog  Is  fighting  for  Its  life. 
Late  In  October  Chet  Helms,  Its  paternal 
head,  was  served  with  a summons  to  a 
permit  hearing  which  took  place  on  Nov- 
ember 4.  At  the  hearing  several  mer- 
chants testified  that  the  rock  dances  at 
the  Avalon  Ballroom  were  threatening 
their  businesses  with  excessive  noise, 
covering  the  streets  with  litter,  and 
charged  Its  patrons  with  everything  from 
prostitution  to  pissing  In  doorways.  The 
permit  has  been  revoked  pending  an  ap- 
peal which  will  be  heard  on  November  18. 
The  following  Is  an  interview  with  Chet 
Helms,  who  contends  that  the  whole  mess 
Is  due  to  economic  greed  and  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  the  specific  complaints. 

EXPRESS  TIMES:  How  long  have  you 
been  operating  In  the  Avalon? 

CHET  HELMS:  Three  years  now. 

ET:  Then  how  do  you  account  for  these 
people  suddenly  raising  the  question  of 
your  continued  existence?  Why  did  they 
stick  It  out  for  three  years  and  then  de- 
cide that  they  want  you  out? 

CH:  Economic  reasons,  man.  The  spe- 
cific economic  reason  being  Butterfield 
and  Butterfield,  the  auctioneers  down- 
stairs. They  pay  the  Scottish  Rite  $700  a 
month.  I pay  John  Hooley  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,500  a month,  of 
which  he  pays  $400  to  the  Scottish  Rite. 

ET:  You  feel  the  Scottish  Rite  people 
are  going  to  listen  to  the  auction  people 
more  because  they’re  getting  more 
money  from  them.  Why  should  the  auction 
people  want  you  out? 

CH:  They  want  to  run  auctions  there 
during  the  evening  hours.  They  want  ac- 
cess to  the  parking  facilities,  and  fur- 
thermore, they  don't  want  the  noise  to  be 
happening  upstairs  from  rock  and  roll 
bands  while  they  are  having  their  auctions 
downstairs. 

ET;  How  did  you  come  by  this  informa- 
tion? 

CH:  I came  by  this  information  while  I 
was  sitting  patiently  waiting  for  my  per- 
mit hearing  to  come  up,  I witnessed  Col. 
Norton  of  Butterfield  and  Butterfield  ap- 
plying for  a permit  to  run  nighttime  auc- 
tions. Now,  Butterfield  & Butterfield  have 
two  facilities;  They  have  the  location 
there  on  Sutter  Street,  below  our  building, 
and  they  have  a warehouse  on  the  water- 
front, and  considering  the  prime  order  of 
their  clientele,  which  Is  little  old  ladles, 

I can’t  quite  imagine  them  applying  fora 
nighttime  auction  permit  at  their  ware- 
house. 

ET:  Have  you  talked  to  any  of  these 
people  personally?  Have  you  talked  to 
Col.  Norton  of  Butterfield  and  Butter- 
field? 

CH:  1 can't  at  this  time  see  what  good 
It  would  do  to  talk  to  CoL  Norton,  inas- 
much as  tils  opening  statement  in  that 
hearing  was  that  • Mr.  Butterfield  and  I 
qualify  our  complaint  in  the  following 
manner:  We  have  absolutely  no  prejudice 
against  the  -long-haired"  element,  es- 
pecially If  they’re  bathed  and  clean  and 
well-dressed  as  this  young  - what  shall 
I call  him  - creature,’  From  then  on 
throughout  the  hearing,  he  aDd  everybody 
else  on  their  side  referred  tomeas'this 
creature,'  'that  creature,'  and  to  all  of 
us  collectively  as  ‘those  creatures.’ 

ET : Yeah,  I imagine  that  attitude  would 
sort  of  sour  you  on  the  Idea  of  being  able 
to  communicate  enough  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

CH;  The  other  problem,  which  1 under- 
stand perfectly,  is  Butterfield  and 
Butterfield  have  suffered  a considerable 
amount  of  irritation,  1 would  say,  from  a 
number  of  plumbing  failures  in  their 
whole  building.  The  plumbing  and  wlrine 
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In  that  whole  building  is  about  25-30 
years  old  and  hasn't  been  touched  since 
then.  We've  put  several  thousand  dollars 
into  the  building  In  the  three  years  we’ve 
been  there. 

ET;  You  mean  they  blamed  che  plumb- 
ing failure  on  your  operation? 

CH:  Yes  they  did,  but  I turned  the  mat- 
ter over  to  my  Insurance  company;  my 
insurance  company  came  out  and  Inves- 
tigated and  it  was  ascertained  that  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  plumbing 
failures  were  due  simply  to  antiquated 
plumbing,  which  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  landlord. 

ET:  Isn't  Scottish  Rite  responsible  for 
bringing  the  building  up  to  code,  rather 
than  the  people  who  are  in  there? 

CH:  I imagine  they  are,  but  they  have 
also  refused. 

ET:  What  else  is  wrong  with  the  build- 
ing? 

CH:  We’ve  had  electrical  problems. 
What  new  wiring  that  has  been  done  in 
there  has  been  done  at  our  expense,  and 
only  after  the  Inspectors  came  In  and 
ruled  the  wiring  invalid  and  requested 
the  Scottish  Rite  to  do  something  about  it. 
Scottish  Rite  put  the  responsibility  on 
Hooley,  and  Hooley  put  the  responsibility 
on  us,  so  we  did  the  wiring  and  paid  for  it 
and  put  in  a couple  of  exit  boxes. 

ET:  What  were  the  other  major  com- 
plaints brought  out  at  the  hearing? 

CH:  They  were  not  so  much  complaints 
as  accusations.  Most  of  them  were  pretty 
wild  and  pretty  absurd. 

ET:  For  Instance. 

CH:  Mrs.  McClain  from  the  Madison 
Hotel,  which  is  directly  across  from  the 
Avalon.  She  stated  first  off  that  we  con- 
sistently ran  until  four  or  five  in  the 
morning,  which  is  completely  absurd. 
Any  policeman  from  Northern  Station 
can  testify  to  the  contrary,  because  the 
bluecoats  almost  always  stop  in  the  ball- 
room around  2:10  or  2:15  to  make  sure 
we're  shut  off.  The  only  time  we  operated 
until  four  or  five  in  the  mornlngwas  with 
written  permission  of  Thomas  Cahill,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and  that  was  New  Year’s 
of  last  year.  We  have,  on  occasion,  op- 
erated until  maybe  2:10  or  2:15,  but  In 
that  respect  all  I would  say  is  1 don't 
think  any  of  those  people  would  pull  the 
plug  on  the  symphony  and  we  don't  serve 
alcohol,  and  so  I really  don’t  see  what 
the  issue  is. 

ET:  Then  the  main  complaint  was  that 
you  stayed  open  late.  Were  there  other 
complaints? 

CH:  There  were  all  the  “unanswerable" 
arguments  - the  little  old  lady  from  the 
hotel  saying  in  a broken  accent,  'I  lived 
in  this  country  fifteen  years.  1 love  tills 
country.  1 love  this  country's  flag’  —and 
she  held  her  hand  up  in  the  air  like  a 
salute  - and  I don't  got  to  live  this  way' 

- and  she  starts  crying,  and  so  on,  which, 

I mean,  how  can  you  answer  that? 

ET:  What  was  her  complaint? 

CH:  Primarily  noise.  Her  contention 
was  that  she  lost  43  tenants  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  noise,  over  a six  month's 
period  - maybe  it  was  a year's  period 

- in  any  event  just  in  my  discussions 
with  some  of  the  permanent  residents  of 
the  hotel  who  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Avalon,  my  understanding  is,  that  on 
October  7 she  raised  the  rent  30  to  50 
percent,  and  a lot  of  people  moved  at 
that  particular  time;  and  also  there  Is 
one  half  of  the  hotel  that  she  has  always 
maintained  as  a transient  part  and  she 
cannot  categorically  state  that  those 
people  who  moved  through  that  part  of 
the  hotel  were  lost  as  a consequence  of 
noise. 

ET:  What  about  the  noise?  Is  it  that 
loud  outside  the  Avalon? 

CH:  Actually,  the  A valon  is  a relatively 


mg. 

ET:  But  his  formal  complaint 
people  were  urinating  in  doorW 'Ut 

PH-  Rlohf  At  IK. . dJS- 


1 belief 


gentleman  who  "comniV. lhe 
about  prostitution  stated  thaUh? \\ 
on  the  corner  was  selling  alcohol 
minors  which  1 am  perfectly  sure  u , 
he  case  because  the  gentleman  hastJL 
in  business  there  for  over  three  v^“ 
and  I'm  sure  is  aware  of  the  situ,.; J ! 


tight  building.  We've  put  $300  worth  of’ 
sound  proofing  In  there  in  the  past  just 
to  forestall  such  complaints.  The  am- 
bient noise,  in  other  words,  the  noise 
that  wanders  out  of  the  building,  Is  ac- 
tually relatively  low.  As  a matter  of 
fact , we  did  a check  of  the  ambient  noise 
while  we  were  filming  a television  pilot 
here  In  the  Avalon.  The  people  who  did 
the  setup  for  that  found  it  was  actually 
comparatively  low.  I personally  find  from 
walking  up  the  back  alley  that  just  the 
noise  of  traffic  on  Van  Ness  tends  to 
drown  out  the  Avalon,  just  those  big 
long-haul  trucks  on  US  101,  you  know? 

ET:  I understand  there  were  also 
charges  of  prostitution  and  escessive 
debris  due  to  your  operation  in  the  area. 

CH:  The  fellow  who  complained  about 
•prostitution,  I think  was  only  wishful 
thinking.  I’d  say  he  was  about  73  years 
old,  something  like  that.  He  claimed 
he  was  solicited  by  a prostitute  who  was 
•obviously  a part  of  the  Avalon  crowd  and 
who  regularly  parked  her  vehicle.behlnd 
the  Avalon  and  she  regularly  sat  back 
there  with  the  door  of  her  car  open  — 
and  I kept  waiting  for  him  to  say,  and 
her  legs  spread  wide  — and  finish  his 
fantasy. 

ET:  This  75  year  old  gentleman  claims 
he  was  approached  every  night  by  tills 
prostitute? 

CH:  Not  exactly  every  night.  He  said 
regularly  and  frequently. 

ET:  Which  store  does  he  own? 

CH:  Well,  he  said  he  was  a night  clerk 
for  the  Madison  Hotel. 

ET:  A night  clerk! 

CH:  Actually,  he  said  he  was  a part- 
time  night  clerk.  I don’t  think  he  was  the 
regular  night  clerk  there.  I think  he  was 
the  night  clerk  for  this  hearing. 

ET:  And  what  about  the  debris? 

CH:  They  claimed  our  line  left  a lot  of 
debris  on  the  sidewalk.  Since  we  have 
been  in  the  building  we  have  swept  the 
sidewalk  from  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  to 
the  corner  of  Polk  every  night  after  the 
dance,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four 
months  we  have  also  swept  at  eleven 
o’clock  and  once  again  after  everyone 
departs,  so  Pm  sure  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial complaint  there.  Those  people 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  live  on  a block  where  there  are  three 
bus  stops,  a cab  stand,  a movie  theater, 
an  auction  gallery  that  draws  large 
crowds,  a post  office,  and  a liquor  and 
cigar  store. 

ET:  How  many  complaintants  were  at 
the  hearing? 

CH:  Oh,  about  six  or  seven.  There  was 
the  owner  of  a cocktail  lounge  who  com- 
plained about  people  urinating  in  door- 
ways. I made  the  point  that,  like  most 
people  urinating  in  doorways  were  in- 
toxicated, and  since  I didn't  serve  alco- 
hol, that  didn’t  sound  like  our  people  To 
which  he  replied  that  his  real  complaint 
was  that  my  customers  took  all  the  park. 


the  situation 


««ny  * 


accusations  against  other  neighbor, 
seems  that  it  was  like  a catharsh 
these  particular  people.  I think  it  . 
notable  that  by  and  large,  with  the  ex<J 
tion  of  the  owner  of  the  cocktail  i0U,J 
that  these  people  were  over  fifty  years# 

ET:  How  did  it  come  to  your  att 


that  you  had  been  charged?  Did  the  Don!'' 
come  by?  WUCf 


CH:  No,  it  was  served  on  me  by  i 
Patton  from  Northern  Station  I im.1 
that  my  attitude  at  the  first  hearing  « 
that  basically  we  had  the  sympathyofS 
majority  of  the  businesses  In  the  a Z 
because  we  had  brought  a lot  of  p^*. 
trian  traffic  to  the  neighborhood  \\L 
we  moved  into  the  neighborhood  it  J 
pretty  much  on  the  decline,  with  tS 
increase  of  pedestrian  traffic,  at  ifrist 
some  stores  in  the  Polk  Street  area  are 
open  at  night  that  weren"  t open  at  night 
prior  to  our  coming  there. 

ET:  So  you  feel  you've  b;  'Redman 
of  the  merchants. 

CH:  I think  I’ve  benefited  even  those 
who  are  complaining.  For  example,  many 
musicians  have  stayed  in  the  hotehvtjci 
is  presently  complaining  about  noise 
Many  of  my  friends  have  frequented  u* 
Tortola  Restaurant  and  many  ofthepec. 
pie  that  I know  out  of  the  Establishraed 
have  come  to  know  Butterfield  m 
Butterfield  Auctioneers,  I know  man 
people  that  go  to  the  auctions  who  ate 
go  to  the  Avalon.  I think  the  cruxoltla 
matter  is  basically  economic,  the  Isss 
is,  well  two  Issues,  actually,  onelsiy 
issue  of  parking.  We  do  draw  substay 
tially  more  people  into  our  establishma 
than  most  of  the  businesses  Intheneid- 
borhood,  and  as  a consequent  I hwi 
there  is  certainly  a premium  on  parkta, 
even  for  our  clientele.  When  this  part7.' 
cular  objection  was  brought  up,  I ps 
said,  Is  it  any  crime  that  I’  vecommlHd 
that  we’re  more  successful?  That  re 
attract  more  attention?  That  we  hare 
more  clientele? 

ET:  What  about  Bill  Graham  ? Do 
think  Bill  Graham  has  anything  todotrith 
this  movement  to  put  you  out  of  business, 
seeing  as  you’re  his  competition: 

CH:  I think  he  has  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  having  Chet  Helms  or  the  Family 
Dog  out  of  business. 

ET:  Why  do  you  feel  tills"  It  would 
seem  logical  that  If  he  put  the  Family 
Dog  out  of  business  he  could  guarantee 
himself  a crowd  every  night. 

CH:  That’s  not  exactly  true.  I knowwe 
used  to  follow  a theory  a long  time  ago, 
if  Graham  booked  really  heavy,  we’d, 
book  super  light  to  keep  from  getting 
killed,  but  we  found  out  from  expert 
mentlng  that  If  Graham  had  a super  td! 
and  we  had  a super  bill  both  of  us  mat 
out  fine.  In  point  of  fact,  If  we  both  tel 
a super  bill  on  the  same  weekend,  i 
made  It  one  of  those  weekends  wta 

practically  everybody  went  out  and  almoS 

everyone  went  to  both  places,  and  had 
weekend  of  it. 

ET:  If  you  lose  your  permit,  doesn't 
this  set  a precedent  that  would  endanger 
Bill  Graham’s  permit? 

CH;  Certainly.  And  Bill  Graham  ante 
present  time  does  not  have  a i • rmit.  H 
is  operating  as  some  order  of  partner 

ship  with  City  Center  Ballrooms  andthe 

have  the  permit. 

ET:  Are  you  getting  any  help  from  Bin 
Graham? 

CH:  Bill  has  been  100%  cooperative  aw 

1 anticipate  for  the  first  time  in  ahou 
three  years  the  scene  in  San  I ranci 
is  all  going  to  be  together  on  one  b?-' 

ET:  That  would  be  nice.  What  do !‘ 
figure  you’re  going  to  do  about  this  1 

have  a hearing  set  in  November. 

CH:  November  18.  That’s  Mond?.}'.r. 
it  will  be  in  room  228  in  City  Hal 

2 Pm-  h Hnl 

ET:  Now,  if  the  results  of  this bea^ 

are  negative,  can  they  put  you  out  o 

ness  as  of  that  date? 

CH:  No,  I can  apply  for  a rehean* 
There  Is  a provision  in  the  law  fo 
appeal  hearings.  ^ 

ET:  Then  it’s  conceivable  that  w 
stay  in  business  for,  say,  another 
of  months,  just  on  the  appeals.  ^ 

CH-  Well  actually  it’ s conceivaw' 


CH:  Well,  actually  it’  sw-  - ^ 

considering  that  the  committee  mis 
come  to  any  particular  resolution 
session,  that  we  might  go  on  for 
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Oar  program  Is  cultural  revolution 
through  a total  assault  on  the  culture 
which  makes  use  of  every  tool,  every 
energy  and  every  media  we  can  get  our 
collective  hands  on.  We  take  our  program 
with  us  everywhere  we  go  and  use  any 
means  necessary  to  expose  people  to  It. 

Our  culture,  our  art,  the  music,  news- 
papers,  books,  posters,  our  clothing,  our 
homes,  the  way  we  walk  and  talk,  the  way 
our  hair  grows,  the  way  we  smoke  dope 
I and  fuck  and  eat  and  sleep  - it  Is  all  one 
message,  and  the  message  is  FREEDOM. 
...  We  are  free  mother  country  madmen 
in  charge  of  our  own  lives  and  we  are 
taking  this  freedom  to  the  kids  of  America 
in  the  streets,  In  ballrooms  and  teen- 
clubs,  In  their  front  rooms  watching  tv, 

| In  their  bedrooms  reading  the  Fifth 
| Estate  or  the  Sun,  or  jacking  off  and 
smoking  secret  dope  in  their  schools 
where  we  come  and  talk  to  them  or  make 
our  music  In  their  weird  gymnasiums  — 
they  love  it  — we  represent  the  only 
contemporary  life-style  in  America  for 
Its  kids  and  It  should  be  known  that  these 
1 kids  are  READY!  They’re  ready  to  MOVE 
but  they  don’t  know  how,  and  all  we  do  is 
show  them  that  they  can  get  away  with  it. 
BE  FREE,  goddammit,  and  fuck  all  them 
! old  dudes,  is  what  we  tell  them,  AND 
THEY  CAN  SEE  THAT  WE  MEAN  IT. 
The  only  influence  we  have,  the  only 
thing  that  touches  them,  is  that  we  are 
for  real.  We  are  FREE.  We  are  a bunch 
of  arrogant  motherfuckers  and  we  don't 
give  a damn  for  any  cop  or  any  kind  of 


phony-ass  authority  control-addict  creep 
who  wants  to  put  us  down. 

I heard  Stokely  Carmichael  in  1966 
call  for  "20  million  arrogant  black  men” 
as  America's  salvation,  and  there  are 
a lot  of  arrogant  black  motherfuckers 
in  the  streets  today  — for  the  first  time 
in  America  — and  for  the  first  time  in 
America  there  are  a generation  of  vision- 
ary maniac  white  mother  country  dope 
fiend  rock  and  roll  FREAKS  who  are 
ready  to  GET  DOWN  and  kick  out  the 
Jams  — ALL  THE  JAMS  — break  every- 
thing loose  and  free  everybody  from  their 
very  real  and  imaginary  prisons  — even 
the  chumps  and  punks  and  honkies  who 
are  always  fucking  with  us.  We  demand 
total  freedom  for  everybody!  And  we  will 
not  be  stopped  until  we  get  it. 

We  are  bad.  We  will  not  be  fucked  with. 
Like  Hassan  I sabbah  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  we  initiate  no  hostile  moves, 
but  when  moved  against  we  will  mobilize 
our  forces  for  a total  assault.  We  have 
been  moved  against  every  day  of  our 
lives  in  this  weirdo  country,  and  we  are 
moving  now  to  overturn  this  mother- 
fucker, scrape  the  shit  off  it  and  turn  it 
back  over  to  all  the  people.  All  power  to 
the  people!  Black  power  to  black  people! 
As  Brother  Eldridge  Cleaver  says,  the 
shit  is  going  down  and  there’s  only  two 
kinds  of  people  on  the  planet:  Those  who 
make  up  the  PROBLEM,  and  those  who 
make  up  the  SOLUTION.  WE  ARE  THE 
SOLUTION. 
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Interview  With 
Saint  Dynamite 


Detroit's  underground  newspaper  The  Fifth  Estate 
recently  printed  tills  anonymous  interview  with  "Joshua 
Newton,  demolition  expert  for  the  rebel  army”  In  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  where  police  cars  have  been  blowing 
up  lately. 

Q.  Well,  Josh,  I guess  we  ll  get  started  with  a little 
background;  how  old  are  you? 

J.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  So  much  for  the  background;  how  did  you  get 
started  in  this,  1 mean  blowing  up  police  cars  and  CIA 
offices  is  a pretty  big  step,  I mean  it's  the  real  thing. 

J.  Yeah,  it  sure  is. 

Q.  What  I meant  was,  what  is  your  political  back- 
ground? What  brought  you  to  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness where  you  feel  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
change  is  by  blowing  up  police  cars  and  CIA  offices? 

J Well,  I don't  know  man,  it  seems  you'd  have  tog o 
I all  the  way  back  to  when  1 was  born,  but  that's  all 
bullshit,  but  it's  all  real  too.  I don't  know  man.  I'd 
much  rather  tell  people  how  to  blow  things  up  than 
I talk  about  all  this  bullshit. 

Q.  OK.  tell  us  about  your  latest  exploit,  the  CIA 
office  in  Ann  Arbor. 

J-  Oh  yeah,  that  was  a groove.  The  whole  thing  about 
bombing  places  and  espionage  and  sabotage,  is  that 
it  s like  all  out  of  the  movies  and  cloak  and  dagger 
shit,  it’s  all  that,  but  then  it’s  real  too.  1 mean  you 
really  are  riding  on  the  back  of  a motorcycle  at  100 
mph  with  20^  sticks  of  dynamite  to  go  blow  some- 
thing up,  you  know.  And  so  it  gets  pretty  funny 
sometimes  when  you  try  to  do  things  the  way  they 
^re  m the  movies  and  then  you  get  stuck  with  some 
reality,  sometimes  they  both  aren’t  the  same. 

Like  when  1 was  going  to  blow  up  the  CIA,  well 
•rst  I had  to  go  to  Detroit  to  get  the  dynamite,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  stashed  in  this  alley,  and  I got  to 
Detroit  and  drove  around  to  be  sure  I wasn’t  followed 
you  know,  all  that  movie  stuff,  1 drove  by  the  stash 
to  make  sure  there  were  no  FBI  dudes  running  about, 
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you  have  to  remember  that  this  is  after  Emmett  and  I 
blew  up  a whole  shit  load  of  stuff,  in  Detroit  and  the 
FBI  and  CIA  and  the  pigs  were  thicker  than  flies  on 
shit  in  that  neighborhood,  in  fact  a few  of  our 
brothers  were  being  followed  by  the  FBI  at  all  times. 

Anyway,  I drove  down  the  alley  real  slow,  I got  to 
the  stash  and  turned  off  the  car  and  just  sat  there  to 
make  sure  I wasn’t  followed  and  man  I was  scared, 
you  know,  I mean  this  is  the  shit  you  get  shot  for,  but 
anyway  I got  out  and  walked  over  to  the  garbage  cans 
where  the  dynamite  was  supposed  to  be,  but  1 
couldn’t  find  it,  1 looked  in  all  the  garbage  cans  and 
all  the  sacks,  but  it  wasn’t  there.  I was  pretty  pissed 
off  but  I was  pretty  scared  too,  so  1 got  back  in  the 
car  and  split.  Then  I made  up  my  mind  that  it  had  to 
be  there,  so  I went  back  and  I was  going  to  take  all  the 
gaibage  cans,  man  that  was  about  6 or  8,  1 picked 
up  this  sack  of  garbage  and  put  it  in  the  car  but  it 
stunk  so  bad  I had  to  get  rid  ot  it,  when  l lifted  it  out 
of  the  bacK  seat  the  damn  sack  broke  and  bottles  and 
cans  ana  all  this  rank  shit  garbage  went  all  over  and 
there  I was  trying  to  be  real  James  Bond  like,  knee 
deep  in  garbage  and  bottles  clanging  up  and  down 
the  alley.  So  1 just  got  pissed  off  and  split. 

Q.  So  you  never  did  get  the  stuff? 

I.  Oh,  yeah,  we  got  it.  we  finally  got  it  the  next 
night. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  night  of  the  bombing. 

J Well.  Emmett  and  1 just  smoked  a lot  of  dope  and 
made  up  the  bomb. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  up  the  bomb? 

J.  Ah.  I'm  glad  we're  getting  to  something  real.  Well, 
you  have  3 parts  to  the  bomb.  Fuse,  blasting  cap  and 
sticks.  3 feet  of  fuse  will  burn  for  2 minutes.  You 
take  the  fuse  and  fray  the  ends,  you  stick  one  end  in 
the  blasting  cap  and  tape  it  there,  adhesive  tape  is 
the  best  or  plastic  tape,  you  know  that  black  shit. 
Then  you  tape  the  blasting  cap  to  2 sticks  of  dynamite 
then  you  just  tape  on  as  many  sticks  as  you  want, 
keeping  the  blasting  cap  in  the  middle  of  the  bomb. 


How  can  the  police  officer  recognize  a psychopath? 
It  is  difficult  since  the  condition  shows  up  in  many 
forms.  A book  with  the  curious  title  “The  Mask  of  San- 
ity," by  Hervey  Cleckley,  gives  the  characteristics  of 
the  psychopathic  personality.  Here  they  are: 

On-the-surface  charm,  and  seems  rather  bright. 

No  symptoms  one  would  find  in  a person  who  is 
mentally  ill. 

No  nervousness  of  the  sort  commonly  seen  in  a 
neurotic  patient. 

Unreliable — you  can't  depend  on  him.  He  will  make 
promises,  but  not  keep  them. 

Untruthful  and  insincere. 

Lack  of  any  feeling  of  shame  after  he  has  done  some- 
thing wrong. 

Anti-social  behavior  which  often  doesn't  make  sense. 

Poor  judgment  and  failure  to  learn  from  experience. 

Thinks  only  in  terms  of  how  things  affect  him  per- 
sonally; cannot  really  love  another  person. 

Lack  of  any  real  feelings  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Lack  of  realization  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him.  It  is  always  somebody  Oise’s  fault. 

Callousness  and  lack  of  ability  to  work  harmoniously 
or  in  a team  with  others. 

Foolish  behavior  with  drink  or  even  without  it. 

Threats  of  suicide  when  in  trouble — seldom  carried 
out. 

Sex  life — superficial,  and  often  promiscuous. 

Failure  to  follow  a life  plan. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  persons  with  such  character 
traits  become  vagrants  and  try  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  make  money,  do  foolhardy  things  that  endanger  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  Many  drug  addicts 
are  psychopaths  and  a large  proportion  of  our  crim- 
inal population  belongs  in  this  category.  Sometimes 
the  psychopath  does  well  in  a wartime  army  but  is  a 
troublemaker  in  a peacetime  military  unit  when  he 
cannot  find  a way  to  get  rid  of  his  hostile  impulses. 

—from  “How  to  Recognize  and  Handle  Abnormal 

People”,  a manual  for  the  police  officer.  Available 

from  The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 

Inc.,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY  10019 


Q.  How  do  you  place  the  charge? 

J.  Well  mostly  it  depends  on  how  scared  you  are. 
Sometimes  you  just  light  it  and  throw  it,  but  this  is 
bad  because  you  have  to  be  sure  the  fuse  is  lit 
correctly,  sparks  have  to  be  coming  from  the  fuse. 
What  we  did  in  Ann  Arbor  was.  well  this  is  another 
weird  story,  do  you  want  to  hear  it? 

Q.  Sure 

J-  We  made  the  bomb  which  was  5 sticks  and  a little 
less  than  3 feet  of  fuse,  and  put  it  in  a paper  bag.  We 
started  out  to  the  CIA  office  in  this  car  we  borrowed, 
Emmett  was  driving  and  son-of-a-bitch  we  were  half- 
way there  in  downtown  Ann  Arbor  when  the  goddam 
horn  stuck,  continued  next  week 
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BERKELEY 

GUNS 


lenny  heller 
The  story  so  far: 

On  July  4th,  19C9,  a band  of  revolu- 
tionary guerrillas  calllngthemselvesthe 
Berkeley  Revolutionary  Committee  for 
Business  successfully  engaged  and  hum- 
iliated the  combined  police  forces  of  the 
Bay  Area.  The  toll:  probably  138  police 
dead,  three  Innocent  citizens  murdered 
by  the  police,  one  Businessman  klllea. 
The  police  Identified  him  as  Robert 
Nusslm  19,  a freshman  dropout  from 
the  University  of  California.  The  dead 
Businessman's  family  lives  In  Eureka. 

Sunday,  July  12th,  1969.  Eight  days 
after  the  successful  revolutionary  attack. 
Life  goes  on! 

The  cop  Is  dead.  Yes,  he  Is.  The  cop 
has  been  killed.  But  he  is  still  there. 
Now,  more  murderous  and  vicious  than 
ever.  Some  of  them,  more  pleasantly, 
are  freaked  and  quaking  in  their  boots. 
That’s  very  reassuring  to  see. 

Beatings  and  arrests.  That's  been  the 
story  of  the  last  eight  days  In  Berkeley. 
Homes  and  apartments  searched.  Chil- 
dren slapped  and  shoved  In  front  of  their 
horrified  parents.  News  blackout. 

It's  in  the  air.  It's  clear.  The  Berke- 
ley Revolutionary  Committee  for  Busi- 
ness is  prepared  to  strike  again. 

In  the  twilight  hours  of  July  6th, 
Northern  California  Units  of  the  National 
Guard  rolled  Into  Berkeley.  I have  ob- 
served a similar  army  presence  in  the 
San  Francisco  ghettos  and  in  sections 
having  a large  concentration  of  students 
or  hippies.  In  Oakland,  all  over  the  city, 

In  Emeryville  and  in  Richmond. 

Meanwhile,  police  departments  carry 
on  day  and  night  recruitments,  des- 
perately trying  to  beef  up  their  legions 
and  take  back  control  of  their  towns  from 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  troops. 

The  police  act  as  If  they'd  forgotten 
their  lines  In  a European  movie.  The 
other  morning  I was  having  breakfast  in 
the  Medlterraneum  with  a nervous  poet 
friend  of  mine  - about  thirty  people  in 
the  place,  you  know,  and  very  noisy. 

Five  pigs,  heavy  In  equipment  ranging 
from  mace  and  tear  gas  cans  to  shotguns 
and  straps  full  of  extra  ammunition, 
sweating  profusely,  barged  through  the 
cafe  doors  and  forced  people  to  sit  down 
who  were  standing;  then  they  just  stared 
at  us.  Looked  us  over.  A young  thin  pig 
In  the  doorway  tried  to  act  menacing  and 
waved  a pointed  pistol  in  our  faces.  No- 
body said  a word.  All  the  five  looked 
tired,  sloppily  shaven.  Despite  the  in- 
crement of  400  National  Guard  troops 
in  Berkeley,  pig  shifts  have  still  been 
running  as  high  as  sixteen  hours.  The 
Berkeley  police  department  refuses  to 
divulge  the  exact  number  of  officers 
killed  or  put  out  of  action  on  the  night  of 
July  4th. 

The  Guardsmen  have  brought  some  new 
headaches  for  the  police.  The  day  after 
the  troops  moved  Into  town  the  following 
directive  was  issued  in  a leaflet  by  the 
Businessmen: 

“The  Berkeley  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee for  Business  will  make  ALL  NECES- 
SARY DIRECT  CONTACTS  with  sympa- 
thetic elements  in  the  military.  People 
should  not  treat  them  with  hostility,  but 
should  rather  ask  these  men  what  they  are 
doing  and  why  they  are  here.  People 
should  tell  them  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side  . . . but  NOTHING  MORE.  The  police 
are  the  enemy.  The  ruling  class  is  the 
enemy.  Mediocre  reactionaries  are  the 
enemy. 

“DO  NOT  unnecessarily  risk  arrest. 
WE  NEED  YOU  OUT  THERE!"  For  the 
most  part,  hip  people  obeyed  as  if  hypno- 
tized. The  last  few  days,  though,  people 
have  been  getting  worried. 

A large  percentage  of  the  troops  im- 
mediately got  involved  in  the  local  mari- 
juana trade  Seven  Guardsmen,  aU  from 
the  Bay  Area,  are  facing  a Capital  Courts 
Martial  for  their  alleged  participation  in 
the  murder  of  Edward  Marks,  a treasury 
agent  who  was  unwittingly  setting  them  up 
for  a pot  bust. 

The  troops  are  openly  divided  on  their 
attitudes  toward  the  community.  There 
are  essentially  three  categories: 

The  super-fascist  who  likes  roughing 
people  up  and  trying  to  make  the  chicks 
(without  much  success,  although  a scan- 
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dal  or  two  has  reached  my  ears  about 
some  chick  somebody  knows  who  made  it 
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type.  Who  usually  appears  to  be  more 
frightened  than  hostile.  But  he  can  be 

^AndThere's  number  three.  He's  a fifUt 
columnist.  He  deals  dope  and  smokes  it. 
He  always  seems  to  be  looking  the  other 
way  _ but  best  be  careful  anyhow;  the 
head  pigs  are  hip  to  It  - and  in  quite  a 
few  cases  acts  as  if  he  thinks  he  should 
be  on  the  other  side. 

In  a Sunday  Editorial,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  criticized  police  “over- 
reactions"  and  “unnecessary  useoffire- 

aF“  Early  Saturday  at  4 am  in  the  morn- 
ing,” the  editor  added,  “Chronicle  re- 
porter Don  Wegars,  who  covered  theCal 

beat,  was  shot  to  death  by  an  overwrought 

Oakland  peace  officer.  This  is  not  the 

Restraint  WE  WERE  PROMISED." 

While  citizens  all  over  the  Bay  Area 
mused  over  the  plight  of  the  Chronicle's 
editor,  the  Eerkeley  Businessmen,  op- 
erating with  the  precision  of  a fine  watch, 
working  in  coordination  with  other  groups 

whose  origin  can  only  be  imagined,  suc- 
cessfully kidnapped  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan.  Mayor  Yorty  could  not  be  taken 
without  a struggle  and  was  killed  on  the 

^Reagan  was.  abducted  around  10  am 
from  a subterranean  seawater  bath  in 
the  heavily  guarded  Malibu  home  of  Sam 
Goldwyn,  Jr.,  a family  friend  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  official  report  alluded  to  "an  at- 
tempt on  the  governor’s  life  by  com- 
munist divers"  and  blamed  “anarchist 
madmen"  for  the  theft  of  the  governor. 
“They  will  kill  him,"  wept  the  Governor1  s 
shapely  private  secretary  toaKRON-TV 
newsteam.  “What  have  they  done  with 
him?  Oh,  he  needs  me." 

Mayor  Yorty  hurriedly  swallowed  a full 
bottle  of  sleeping  pills,  so  invading  com- 
mandoes evidently  decided  he  was  better 
off  dead  and  cut  his  throat. 

All  this  combined  with  another  light- 
ning attack  on  police  communications: 
and  supplies  - patrol  cars  exploding! 
Mechanical  heat  bombs.  Dozens  of  police 
abandoned  their  cars,  and  then  the 
streets.  The  streets  are  empty.  There 
are  no  innocents  on  the  street  to  be  killed. 
The  people  peer  out  their  windows. 
Monday,  July  12. 

A make-shift  National  Guard  Ammun- 
ition dump  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall 
was  moved  when  office  personnel  and 
council  men  refused  to  work  in  the  build- 
ing. 

About  2 am  transfer  was  made  of  a 
hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition, 
all  kinds  of  weapons  and  communications 
apparatus,  and  two  hundred  bullet  proof 
vests  to  a barge  docked  in  the  Berkeley 
marina.  A great  bumbling  parade  down 
Dwight  Way.  The  barge  was  moved  off 
shore  and  promptly  blew  itself  to  smith- 
ereens. The  fireworks  went  on  for  hours. 


Three  soldiers  on  me  dock  were  killed 
by  hot  stray  bullets.  .... 

The  night  is  full  of  terror.  Incredibly. 
I felt  detached  from  it  all.  The  leader  lias 
not  contacted  me  since  the  first  night  of 
what  seems  like  two  years  ago,  not  nine 

The  impression  that  the  Businessmen 
have  made  on  this  community  is  im- 
measurable. I can  see  people  seriously 
and  intently  playing  with  their  minds. 
Any  time  you  look.  Anywhere  people 
gather,  sit  or  walk. 

The  Businessmen,  mysterious  super- 
men till  now,  are  recruiting  in  the  com- 
munity. They  need  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions. Over  cafe  espresso  somebody  said 
“They  stole  an  A-bomb  from  Liver- 
more." Everyone  at  the  table  laughed. 
The  first  non-vicious  laughter  in  all 
these  nine  days.  Good  clean  laughter. 

"Well,  after  all,  you  really  gotta  have 
the  bomb  if  you  wanna  take  power." 

Take  power.  Young  people  were  ready 
to  take  a step,  even  if  it  might  be  fright- 
ening. But  the  rebel  operation  required 
great  self-discipline  and  ultimate  per- 
sonal risk.  Have  not  twenty-two  of  them 
been  killed  already? 

A panhandler  begged  a dime  from  me 
as  I strode  past  him  on  my  way  to  break- 
fast. “C'mon,  I'm  hungry."  I handed  him 
fifty  cents. 

“You  have  been  invited,"  he  smiled. 
Strange  thanks.  And  walked  away. 

Five  minutes  later,  I dropped  my 
breakfast  in  a pretty  girl’s  lap  when  1 
realized  I had  been  recruited.  That  would 


eum.  That  would  mean  MY  Lit  l 
I could  be  a spy.  Anyhow,  I cowS*: 
breakfast  and  dizzily  walked  out 
street  while  the  jusUy  irate  young*  lS?. 
berated:  “You  prick, come heScS 

this  up."  She  could  not  have  guessed  wh  - 

was  on  my  mind.  Still,  her  attitude  w. 
ritated  me. 

One  thing  was  for  certain,  I assured 
myself  after  deciding  to  answer  the  call 
I’ll  see  to  it  that  the  Businessmen  star! 
telling  the  people  what  IS  GOING  On 

Still,  1 worried  for  news  from  arouM 
the  country,  a six  o’clock  roundup  0( 
where  we  stood.  Risk  my  life?  For  whai" 

All  my  other  friends  were  all  for  the 
guerrillas.  I liad  convinced  them.  Thjs 
time  it  was  I who  objected  to  the  murder 
and  the  brutality.  “ On  both  sides  r nu 
1 say  that? 

Do  it  or  don’t  do  it.  That’s  all  there 
was  to  it.  Just  past  noon,  twelve  hue 
dred  people  heard  a radical  professor 
start  to  read  the  demands  of  the  Revoln. 
tionary  Committee,  and  stood  by,  as ; 

did,  to  watch  him  arrested  and  the  micro- 
phone turned  off.  Seventy  five  police 
pulled  up  in  cars  on  Bancroft.  The  croud 
grumbled  and  dispersed. 

The  panhandler,  looking  a little  clean, 
er,  sat  next  to  me  on  the  Terrace,  just 
after  the  aborted  rally. 

“Thanks  for  the  fifty  cents,  l took  a 
shower  and  I feel  a whole  lot  better.- 

“Listen,"  I squinted  for  a better  look 
at  Ills  face,  “I  accept  your  invitation... 
but  Tm  a writer.  What  can  I do?  i never 
fired  a gun  in  my  life." 

Continued  Next  Week 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TLM-- 


NEWSREEL  SHOWS 
STUDENT  MOVEMENT 
SETTING  IN  THE  WEST 


paul  glusman 

Newsreel  Is  showing  two  of  Its  films 
In  the  Bay  Area.  One,  “Columbia  Revolt,” 
is  about  a beginning;  the  other,  “139X,” 
is  about  an  end. 

The  Newsreel  people  are  our  people. 
They  live  and  participate  In  what  they  are 
filming.  Thus  Newsreel  is  the  only 
medium  that  can  film  what  the  movement 
Is  from  the  inside,  reflecting  feelings 
and  mood  as  well  as  events.  When  one 
views  a Newsreel,  he  sees,  perhaps  with 
a different  perspective,  what  he  himself 
has  been  doing.  Thus  he  takes  it  seri- 
ously. 

“Columbia  Revolt"  is  a film  about  the 
events  at  Columbia  University  last 
spring,  from  the  Morningside  Park  Gym 
demonstrations  and  the  occupation  of 
Hamilton  Hall  through  the  counter- grad- 
uation ceremony.  “Issues"  are  brought 
up  and  “events"  are  chronicled,  but  the 
film  Itself  is  about  the  emotions,  thoughts 
and  motivations  of  the  demonstrating 
students. 

The  film  begins  with  a statement  by 
President  Kirk;  “The  University  is  the 
cradle  of  all  human  change. . . .”  Then 
there  is  a quick  rundown  of  the  trustees; 
who  they  are,  what  they  own,  etc.  Then 
the  gym.  A demonstration  at  the  park 
is  attacked  by  police.  “To  Low  Plaza!" 
Hamilton  Hall  is  occupied.  The  pace  of 
the  action  is  dizzying.  Students  have 
seized  a building,  hardly  realizing  what 
they  have  done.  Then  there  are  second 
thoughts,  indecision. 

The  white  students  are  divided.  The 
blacks  ask  them  to  leave.  The  whites 
seize  Low  Library,  but  the  first  night 
only  23  remain. 

After  the  first  night,  as  courage  re- 
turns and  Low  Library  is  still  occupied, 
the  students  take  three  more  buildings. 
Over  700  in  all  were  later  arrested. 

It  is  the  students,  not  the  buildings, 
that  are  liberated.  A barrier  is  broken 
and  the  demonstrators  have  dared,  for 
the  first  time,  not  only  to  question,  but 
to  openly  disobey.  Their  disobedience 
is  flouted  in  the  face  of  President  Kirk 
who,  unsure  of  himself,  takes  no  action 
and  allows  it  to  grow  for  five  days. 

And  in  five  days  a community  is  built. 
A community  that  is  tasting  disobedience 
for  the  first  time.  A community  that 
exists  in  opposition.  A close  community, 
out  of  necessity,  for  It  is  much  weaker 
than  the  forces  which  would  crush  it. 
"I’ve  never  been  so  comfortable  in  the 
University  before,”  says  one  student  in 
Math.  There  is  a marriage  in  Fayer- 
weather. 

But  the  police  break  up  the  community 
as  well  as  a few  heads. 

There  is  anger  at  the  police.  The  cam- 
pus is  united  in  striking;  against  them, 
and  those  who  called  them.  For  a while, 
Columbia  cannot  function.  ‘Students  re- 
fuse to  be  processed  anymore,”  an- 
nounces one  commentator. 

There  are  more  occupations,  more  ar- 
rests, but  the  idealism  of  the  first  time 
is  gone,  and  a counter-community  can- 
not be  built  on  hatred  of  pol  l : - brutality. 
Six  months  later,  (althouth  not  in  the 
film)  students  are  again  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  processed. 

“ 139X”  shows  the  end  of  a student 
movement;  the  Sproul  and  Moses  Hall 
sit-ins  at  the  Berkeley  Campus  three 
weeks  ago. 

T*1S  Pat*ern  of  the  demonstrations  in 
the  past  few  years  has  been  endless  re- 
petition. There  is  nothing  new  or  vital  in 
them.  There  is  no  success,  and  lack  of 
success  leads  to  a callous  cynicism.  Cops 
on  campus  is  a tradition  at  Berkeley,  and 
no  one  is  outraged.  The  idealism  of  the 
m,  Car  was  four  -vears  aP°-  There  is 
still  anger,  but  it  is  a hard  anger,  tem- 
pered by  four  years  of  lost  causes:  fail- 
ures. 

There  are  no  causes  any  more.  There 
is  only  the  enemy;  American  Society.  But 
oifhf.  have  been  four  years  of  arrests, 
clubbings  and  gassings  with  nothing  to 
- ow  for  it.  People  find  it  easier  to  be 
ihf»C^SSed  than  to  i°in  in  a movement 
mat  isn’t  moving  anywhere.  The  enemy 
^-vms  too  strong  t.-.  U-  resisted,  much 


less  defeated. 

Isolated,  the  movement  relies  on  its 
purity  for  satisfaction.  The  "correct" 
tactic  and  the  “correct"  analysis  become 
all  important.  It  is  the  only  satisfaction 
one  gets,  lacking  success.  The  tactic  was 
correct,  but  the  revolution  died. 

Inside  Sproul  was  the  “ moral  witness” 
approach.  Students  in  Social  Analysis 
139X  took  action  to  get  credit  for  the 
Cleaver  course,  frustrated,  because  no 
one  else  was  willing  to  do  anything.  How 
a peaceful  sit-in  would  end  racism  on 
campus  is  unanswered. 

Outside  Sproul,  people  were  less  frust- 
rated. Obviously  the  Sproul  sit-in 
wouldn’t  get  anywhere.  More  militant 
tactics  were  needed.  Take  the  street.  Yell 
like  the  Algerian  women.  Grab  a brick 
and  throw  it  at  a cop.  Then  split  so  as 
not  to  get  hurt  or  arrested.  Tell  people 
it  was  a “guerrilla  action."  At  least  you 
got  your  rocks  off. 

And  Moses  was  the  same.  Frustration 
and  fear,  In  ever  narrowing  circles. 
Barricades  built  for  no  reason.  Stay  and 
be  arrested.  You  know  it  won't  do  any 
good,  but  others  are  staying  In  the  build- 
ing and  you  have  to  be  with  them. 

People  are  confused  by  the  film.  It's 
not  so  clear  as  the  Columbia  one.  You 
can’t  really  tell  what  happened.  1 can’t 
really  tell  what  happened  and  r m IN  the 
fucking  film!  That’s  an  accurate  por- 
trayal of  the  real  mood:  confusion. 

“139X”  ends  with  hundreds  of  police 
marching  through  Sather  Gate  to  the 
strains  of  the  “California  Fight  Song." 
The  wave  of  : i - ' irure. 

The  Newsreel  people  are  tired  of  film- 
ing “actions".  They  want  to  film  life. 


Rolling  Thunder 
Conies  to  San  Francisco 


marvin  garson 

“They've  pushed  the  Indian  far 
enough,"  says  Rolling  Thunder.  ‘We’re 
not  going  to  pay  any  more  taxes,  and  we1  re 
not  going  to  give  up  any  more  land.” 

Rolling  Thunder  is  a Shoshone  Indian 
from  Carlin,  Nevada.  He  is  a lawyer  and 
a warrior.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
meaning  what  he  says. 

Two  months  ago,  just  before  the  hunting 
season  opened,  a Shoshone  named  Stanley 
Smart  was  arrested  for  killing  a deer.  He 
needed  the  meat  for  his  family  — a wife 
and  nine  children. 

The  Indians  decided  to  retaliate  against 
the  white  “head  hunters”  — sporting  men 
who  hunt  deer  for  the  prestige  of  big  ant- 
lers and  often  leave  the  carcasses  behind 
to  rot  on  garbage  dumps.  On  October  15 
a group  of  armed  Shoshone,  some  wear- 
ing war  paint  and  feathers,  surprised  a 
drunken  party  ofwhlte  hunters  camped  on 
the  Ruby  Valley  Indian  Reservation  and 
gave  them  15  minutes  to  leave.  One  of 
them  was  a deputy  sheriff,  and  showed  the 
Indians  his  badge.  ‘That's  no  good  here," 
Rolling  Thunder  told  him.  The  white  men 
were  gone  in  fifteen  minutes.  “Headhunt- 
ers" kept  clear  of  the  Ruby  Valley  Reser- 
vation for  the  rest  of  the  hunting  season. 

The  Shoshone  earn  a sparse  living  as 
ranch  hands  and  mine  laborers  in  the  dry 
lands  of  the  West  - Nevada,  Utah,  Wyom- 
ing, Idaho,  and  the  Mojave  Desert  of 
Southern  California.  How  many  Sho- 
shonee  are  there?  ‘We  don’t  want  to  be 
counted.  Last  time  they  sent  around  a 
census-taker,  we  locked  him  up." 

Stanley  Smart  did  break  Nevada  laws 
by  killing  a deer  for  his  family  to  eat. 
But  Rolling  Thunder  does  not  see  why  the 
Shoshonee  ought  to  get  hunting  licenses 
and  follow  Nevada  game  laws.  “It  would 
be  like  us  getting  licenses  from  the 
Chinamen  or  the  Russians.  The  white  men 
have  got  things  backward:  they  think 


WE'RE  in  THEIR  country." 

He  hastened  to  avoid  giving  the  wrong 
Impression:  “We're  not  racists.  We  be- 
lieve there’ s room  here  for  everyone.  But 
the  white  men  have  to  realize  that  there 
must  be  room  for  the  native  people  too. 
We’re  not  greedy.  We  didn’t  wipe  out  the 
buffalo.  When  we  shoot  deer  it’s  to  feed 
our  families,  not  to  show  off  the  head 
and  throw  away  the  meat." 

A white  caught  would  have  been  cited 
like  a speeder.  But  Stanley  Smart  was 
brought  to  Winnemucca  and  thrown  in 
jail.  The  next  day  Rolling  Thunder  re- 
presented him  before  the  judge. 

“I  said  if  they  were  going  to  take  deer 
meat  away  from  this  man's  family,  then 
they’d  better  give  them  some  other  kind 
of  food,  because  all  they  had  was  three 
cans  of  milk  for  the  baby.  The  judge  said, 
‘Well,  you  can  go  on  welfare,  can’t  you?’ 

I said  why  doesn't  he  call  the  welfare 
people  and  see.  He  didn’t  want  to  do  that. 

I called  the  welfare  man  and  he  said  the 
paperwork  would  take  6-8  weeks.  So  I told 
him  there  would  be  a lot  of  Indians  coming 
into  Winnemucca  to  wait  there  until  this 
man’s  family  got  food.  Suddenly  then  he 
remembered  that  there  was  an  emerg- 
ency fund  he  could  dip  into  to  get  gro- 
ceries, and  he  did  it.” 

Rolling  Thunder  speaks  excellent  Eng- 
lish and  knows  his  way  around  bureau- 
cracies. He  is  one  of  those  ‘ Instructed 
to  travel  among  the  white  men  and  report 
back  to  his  people"  on  what  is  transpiring 
behind  the  "buckskin  curtain.”  He  sees 
encouraging  signs. 

"I  saw  the  young  people  with  long  hair 
and  the  Great  Spirit  told  me  they  will  have 
no  greed.  We  have  waited  a long  time  to 
find  white  men  without  greed.  But  we  knew 
there  would  come  a time  when  we  could 
get  together  as  brothers.” 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


The  Yippie  pig  waited  patiently  in  a 
■age  on  the  sound  truck  in  front  of  City 
Hall  as  hecklers  in  the  crowd  tried  to 
bully  Stew  Albert  into  letting  him  free. 

Two  middleaged  and  overweight  police- 
men, looking  like  scoutmasters  in  brown 
uniforms  with  ‘Humane  Society"  badges 
(except  for  the  revolvers  on  their  hips), 
stood  off  to  the  side  and  quietly  decided 
not  to  try  to  arrest  the  pig.  A mad  com- 
munard waved  a carbine  in  their  faces 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  gun  was 
empty.  He  bellowed,  mock  minstrel  style: 
‘Is  it  gittin’  hawd  to  swallow?" 

Someone  released  the  candidate  and  it 
scampered  off  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Plaza,  squealing  and  grunting,  its  cam- 


paign workers  in  hilarious  pursuit.  It  was 
a sunny  day  and  a lot  of  marijuana  was 
being  smoked. 

Towards  four  o’clock  the  crowd  moved 
down  Market  to  the  financial  district  for 
a “game  of  monopoly."  The  Tactical 
Squad  came  to  play,  too.  It  was  an  eerie 
hour  at  Montgomery  and  Sutter  as  dark- 
ness fell  and  the  office  workers  poured 
out.  Longhairs  lounged  on  the  sidewalk 
and  set  small  bonfires;  cops  cordoned  off 
the  four  corners;  a Yippie  spread  rumors 
of  a military  coup  and  Eugene  McCarthy’ s 
arrest.  Panhandlers-in- reverse  held  out 
nickels  to  passersby:  ‘Spare  change^ 
they  chanted,  and  got  few  takers. 

The  mad  communard  was  threatening 
cops  again,  this  time  with  different  re- 
sults. “How'd  you  like  to  get  your  head 


blown  off  with  a .30-. 30?”  he  yerte 
member  of  the  Tactical  Squad  wh 
his  temper  and  lunged  after  his  to: 
tor  with  club  raised  and  a wild  look 
eyes.  The  communard  disappears 
the  crowd,  which  clucked  and  squ 
like  chickens  scattering  in  fron 
Mexican  bus. 

Wherever  a weakness  appeared 
police  cordon,  longhairs  set  fire  to 
papers  and  started  a chant  of  “Fire! 

Fire!"  which  forced  the  police  t 
arrange  themselves. 

Once  It  was  good  and  dark  and  g 
cold,  people  went  home  to  watch  tl 
turns  on  television  and  pray  for  the 
non  to  be  thrown  Into  the  House  < 
presentatives.  No  such  luck.  Onlv 
more  voting  days  until  1984. 


photos:  naclo  jan  brown 
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Folk  Music  is  Back 
But  Purism  is  Dead 


smokestack  el  ropo 

“The  purist  scene  Is  dead."  - Mack 
Be'nford. 

Good  riddance,  when  you  think  of  It. 
But  the  folkle  ethnic  scene  was  Import- 
ant for  definite  reasons.  Not  Just  for 
sincerity  and  straight-forwardness 
(that’s  what  the  Kingston  Trio  fans 
thought  they  were  digging)  but  for  con- 
crete life- models  that  were  Outside. 

It  didn’t  make  much  difference  - 
country  blues,  old-time  country  music, 
Woody  Guthrie  — the  thing  was  none  of 
It  could  ever  be  copped  by  the  Las  Vegas 
lounges.  It  had  the  clangor  of  real  face- 
to-face  people.  It  also  separated  out  the 
only-partlally-allenated  by  the  arduous 
discipline  of  studying  traditional  tech- 
nique and  lore. 

The  purists  had  a day.  There  were 
coffeehouses  around  college  campuses 
and  underground  adulation  circles  In  In- 
numerable parlors.  It  was  a great  way 
to  get  laid. 

But  then  rock  “exploded"  (as  they  say), 
taking  a lot  of  the  guitarists  and  most 
of  the  chicks.  Folk  and  jazz  were  no 
longer  the  official’  social  musics  of 
alienation.  But  what  happened  to  the 
folkles? 

Some  went  Into  rock,  some  went  Into 
law  school,  and  some  are  still  around. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  a sort  of  revival 
of  traditional  music  In  recent  months. 
More  traditional  than  before.  In  fact,  In 
the  sense  that  It  is  not  just  “re-crea- 
tion" of  old  music,  but  working  out  of  a 
developed  musical  bag  for  personal  ex- 
pression. Which  Is  what  traditional  mu- 
sicians have  always  done.  Purism  was 
academic  because  It  was  a period  of 
apprenticeship. 

There  are  now  a handful  of  working, 
moneymaking,  unampllfled  bands  In  the 
Bay  Area  — from  the  freaky  Cleanliness 
and  Godliness  Skiffle  Band  to  the  very 
old-tlmey  sounding  Dr.  Humbead’s  New 
Tranquility  String  Band  and  Medicine 
Show.  Mack  Benford  (quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  article)  of  the  latter  band  thinks 
this  development  is  due  to  the  example 
of  the  rock  bands,  who  were  able  to  make 
the  kind  of  music  they  wanted  toand still 


pack  halls.  Kweskin’s  Jug  Band  did  the 
same  thing. 

“The  purist  scene  is  dead,"  says  Mack, 
“there’s  just  an  open-eared  music  audi- 
ence these  days.  We  play  on  the  same  bill 
with  rock  bands  — we’re  just  playing  for 
anybody  who’s  there.  The  thing  is,  there 
seems  to  be  more  unampllfled  and  home- 
made music  recently.  There  are  lots  of 
notices  about  wanting  to  form  old-tlmey 
bands  In  the  instrument  shops  In  Berke- 
ley and  at  Freight  and  Salvage." 

Freight  and  Salvage  is  the  center  of 
this  renewed  activity.  Opened  by  a one- 
time nursery  school  teacher  named 
Nancy  Owens,  it  brings  the  folk  coffee- 
house atmosphere  back  to  Berkeley  after 
a hiatus  of  years  since  a campaign  of 
busts  closed  the  Cabale  and  the  Jabber- 
wock  of  fond  memory  and  wild  repute. 
It’s  about  the  only  live  entertainment  club 
without  a drink  minimum  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. (It’s  at  1827  San  Pablo.)  Fond 
memory!  — brownies,  cider,  ham  sand- 
wiches, three  kinds  of  coffee,  and  thirty- 
five  conversations  at  once. 

Nancy  opened  the  former  used  furni- 
ture place  (hence  the  name)  as  a coffee- 
house on  July  20th.  Since  then,  despite 
some  excursions  Into  rock,  light  shows, 
satiric  revues  and  other  nonfolk  activi- 
ties, she  has  booked  mostly  the  folks  of 
the  current  revival.  “The  folkies  are  just 
easiest  to  work  with.  And  they  aren't  so 
loud  that  they  keep  It  from  being  my  Idea 
of  a nice  place  to  hang  out,"  she  explains. 

Which  means,  in  addition  to  the  bands 
mentioned,  blues  guitarists  such  as 
•Blind"  Erik  Frandsen  and  Johnny  Shine; 
old-timey  and  country  musicians  Dave 
Allen,  Ken  Carter,  and  Larry  Hanks  and 
Roger  Perkins,  both  old  Cabale  regu- 
lars; bluegrass  bands  Styx  River  Ferry 
and  High  Country;  and  original  songsters 
Mitch  Greenhill  and  Paul  Arnoldl. 

Another  center  of  traditional  music 
in  Berkeley  is  Alan  MacLeod’s  Singer's 
Circle,  where  the  orientation  is  much 
more  traditional  — instruments  are  even 
discouraged.  The  Singer’s  Circle  meets 
at  The  Seventh  Seal,  1311  Bowditch,  on 
Wednesdays,  at  7;30  pm. 


[Me* 


w Dance  \JUoT  k^ho^ 

A COOPERATIVE  DANCE  WORKSHOP 
offering  an  opportunity  for  different 
dancers  & choreographers  to  come  to- 
gether, Is  giving  its  first  formal  pre- 
sentation of  material  to  Bay  Area  aud- 
iences, a program  ranging  from  pure 
dance  forms  and  dance  theatre  to  en- 
vironmental light  & sound  pieces  & a 
total  integration  of  the  various  media. 
A Berkeley  light  group,  Environmental 
Dynamics,  joins  In  this  presentation 
on  Nov.  14, 15,  16  and  the  following 
weekend  of  Notfr  22,  23.  Live  Oak  Lit- 
tle Theater,  Shattuck  & Berryman  St 
in  Berkeley.  For  reservations  and  in- 
formation phone  849-4120.  All  seats 
SI. 50 


! . EXTRAORDINARY  . AWE  INSPIRING  FEAT 

The  2 hr.,  10  min.  hign  GO  see  tom  paine  -Ricna taogn 


TOM  PAINE 


THURS  & FRI  AT  8 30  PM,  SAT  AT  7:30  & 10:30  PM 
INTERPLAYERS  747  BEACH  ST.  885-5146 


BENEFIT  Thurs  Nov.  21  for  PAUL  OKPAKAM,  Nigerian  student  at 
San  Francisco  State. 


FEATURING  “TOM  PAINE"  performed  by  the  Circus  with  the  San 
Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  the  Flaming  Groovies,  Ballet  Afro- Haiti. 
Films  by  David  Schickle  shot  in  Africa.  Featuring  Paul  Okapakam 

ALL  SEATS  S3. 00  Reservations  thru  INTERPLAYERS  885-5146 


One  side  87:  x 11  black  on  white  1000  copies 
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of  our  rates  and  service call  526-9801 
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paul  williams 


I don’t  know  why  I’m  always  leaping 
Into  text  to  talk  about  nonverbal,  abstract 
aesthetic  experiences,  stuff  that  can’t  be 
talked  about,  stuff  like  comic  art  and 
rock  and  roll.  But  I have  a real  obsession 
with  Things  That  Need  To  Be  Done;  I keep 
thinking,  “If  I don’t,  nobody  will."  And  it 
seriously  upsets  my  sense  of  the  order 
of  the  universe  to  think  that,  with  all  the 
emphasis  that’s  placed  on  mass  media 
(like  the  underground  press)  these  days, 
no  one  in  this  media  is  writing  aboutand 
legitimatizing  and  boosting  the  careers 
of  such  vital  spokesmen  as  Bob  Crumb, 
Marty  Carey,  Ron  Cobb,  Lou  Reed,  Ray 
Davies,  Eben  Given,  Arthur  Lee . . . well, 
anyway,  I get  to  thinking  how  much  I love 
(for  example)  Bob  Crumb’s  comic  strips, 
and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  write  an 
essay  about  them  that  would  turn  people 
onto  them,  offer  some  insight  and  en- 
courage people  to  “take  them  seriously,” 
i.e.,  let  them  Into  your  life,  not  just 
your  living  room.  Well,  okay. 

And  so  Bob’s  first  full-fledged  book 
(not  quite  as  exciting  as  his  first  full- 
fledged  comic  book,  but  Good),  HEAD 
COMIX,  becomes  available,  and  I decide 
now  is  the  time.  Aha.  But  thinking  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  write  about  so-and-so 
is  just  the  anticipation  stage.  When  1 ac- 
tually get  going  I don't  care  what  I'm 
writing  about  as  long  as  the  words  keep 
coming,  as  long  as  it  has  that  tiger-by- 
the-tail  feeling  as  it  pours  through  the 


typewriter.  But  suppose  I can’ t get  going? 
Suppose  that  strange  force  that  takes 
over  my  mind  and  moves  my  fingers  fails 
to  show  up?  What  if  I actually  have  to  sit 
back  and  think  up  a whole  article  about 
Bob  Crumb?  What  would  I say? 

Recently  I picked  up  a copy  of  the 
"Portable  Thoreau,”  and  it  pleased  me 
rib  end  that  the  first  essay  I read  was  a 
review  of  a study  of  the  Wildlife  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  Henry  began  by 
talking  about  why  and  when  it’ s pleasant 
to  read  about  wildlife,  and  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  kinds  of  birds  he  had  seen  in 
the  woods,  with  scarcely  a backward 
glance  at  the  book.  This  struck  me  as 
real  legltlmatlzation  of  my  haphazard 
approach  to  the  “review”  (“Gee,”  I 
thought,  “Maybe  I'll  be  remembered  as 
an  Essayist,  who  of  course  doesn’t  have 
to  worry  himself  with  facts  and  subject 
matter”);  but  still  I worry  about  getting 
myself  together. 

Some  time  ago  (January  1966)1  started 
a magazine  of  rock  and  roll  because  we 
were  all  listening  to  the  stuff  and  it 
seemed  that  as  long  as  we  had  this  shared 
experience,  why  not  talk  about  it?  Well, 
since  then  a number  of  other  people  have 
had  the  same  idea,  and  rock  has  been 
beaten  half  to  death  with  words  and  atten- 
tion. Which  makes  one  wonder  if  one 
should  talk  about  stuff,  the  word  “legitl- 
matization”  has  a kind  of  a cruddy  ring 


to  it  anyway,  why  not  stay  home  and  get 
stoned  and  not  try  to  turn  people  onto 
things? 

1 don’t  know. 

1 think  we’re  pushing  toward  some  fur- 
ther point,  if  you  want  the  truth.  Common 
experience  is  a very  big  part  of  common 
consciousness.  People  who  took  acid  ten 
years  ago  report  very  different  experi- 
ences and  reactions  from  taking  it  in 
'66  and  ’67,  “when  everyone  else  was 
taking  it,”  when  one  was  conscious  of 
acid  as  a thing,  something  people  were 
doing,  a common  adventure,  like  a poli- 
tical movement  or  adolescents  discover- 
ing sex.  There  are  levels  of  life  these 
days  that  don’t  have  to  do  with  the  indivi- 
dual against  the  universe,  or  alone;  levels 
that  one  can  only  really  perceive  in  the 
context  of  being  part  of  a group.  This  is 
partly  the  result  of  growing  up  plugged- 
in,  via  telephone,  tv,  radio,  daily  paper, 
jet,  all  that  stuff  - it  still  gives  me 
chills  to  think  that  many  million  people 
could  be  hearing  this  song  or  watching 
this  show  at  exactly  this  same  moment 
— I once  flashed  on  how  EVERY  PERSON 
IN  THE  WORLD  associates  the  same 
tactile  sensation  (phone  receiver)  with 
the  voices  they  hear  over  the  phone!  But 
our  growth  into  gestalts  of  varying  sizes 
and  degrees  which  will  eventually  take 
over  a number  of  tasks  now  left  to  indi- 
viduals, or  to  individuals  “representing” 
millions  of  people,  is  in  all  ways  a 
natural  next  step  In  our  mental  and 
social  growth  as  homo  sapiens  — and 
certainly  it  seems  clear  that  one  way 
or  another  we're  on  the  verge  of  the 
biggest  step  in  two  thousand  years.  You 
can  feel  It  in  the  air.  You  can  certainly 
see  it  in  the  art. 

So  I suppose  I can  explain  to  myself 
my  sense  of  urgency  about  turning  people 
onto  stuff  that  moves  me;  it’s  that  “let’s 
get  together"  instinct  (“love”  was  a word 
that  got  tossed  in  to  fill  that  vacuum  for 
a-short  time  last  year),  that  back- to-the- 
womb-on-a-cosmlc-basis,  purple  shift 
uge.  That  feeling  that  not  just  is  it  nice 
to  understand  the  universe  and  how  to 
behave  in  relation  to  it,  but  it's  neces- 
sary-to-survival  and  urgent  that  EV- 
ERYBODY understand  the  thing  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  ecological  panic; 
which  feeling  results  in  a half- generous, 
half- righteous  notion  that  anything  that 
helps  me  figure  out  what's  going  on  ought 
to  be  given  a try  by  all  of  my  friends. 
So  we’ve  all  become  Blble-thumpers, 
even  if  it  is  for  rock  bands  and  books 
of  children's  fantasy. 

But  what  can  Isay  of  Bob  Crumb?  Well, 
I like  him  because  he  makes  me  laugh 
(of  course),  because  his  world-system 
is  so  believable,  so  easy  to  slip  Into, 
and  because  so  often  when  one  says, 
“Yes!  That’s  it!”  looking  at  a Crumb 
comic,  one  has  to  admit  that  one  never 
knew  that  that  was  it  until  old  Bob’s 
eagle  eye  noticed  it  and  pointed  it  out. 
Bob  has  a real  grasp  on  the  vague,  the 
fine  point  that  isn’t  quite  there  (“Lost 
it  again!”)  bub  that  certainly  has  an 
effect  on  what’s  happening.  (Now,  when 
the  smallest  of  the  three  girls  grabs 
Fritz  the  Cat  by  the  tail,  saying  “I 
wanna  be  in  on  this  thing,”  why  is  it  so 


believable,  so  much  like  something  one 
has  seen  many  times?  After  all,  people 
don’t  have  tails,  so  that  particular  bit  of 
business  couldn’t  be  natural,  must  be 
part  of  Crumb’s  imagination.  But  still 
it’s  definitely  something  I’ve  seen  many 
times  - I don’t  know  what  - the  point  Is, 
Crumb  portrays  a REAL  world,  which 
you  accept  as  real  and  as  being  one  you 
live  in  even  when  you  can’t  make  the 
connections.  He’s  that  convincing.  And 
subtle.  And  perceptive.) The  genius  of  the 
artist  is,  as  always,  that  he  makes  us  see 
with  our  eyes  what  we  feel  with  our 
emotions  and  grasp  with  our  minds.  He 
rarefies  human  experience  into  a repre- 
sentation that  is  as  full  as  the  experience 
itself,  but  stopped,  there  on  the  page, 
accessible,  unbound  by  space  and  time. 

Crumb  presents  Whiteman  in  all  his 
glory,  pulling  himself  together  from  a 
wreck  to  a proud  specimen  in  one  panel, 
but  later  complaining  that  his  “rigid 
position"  is  hard  work  (only  the  rare 
Group  Image  comics  share  this  kind  of 
social  sensitivity):  “I  get  head  aches! 
My  bowels  refuse  to  function ...  guts 
are  on  fire...”  He  runs  through  the 
spectrum  of  his  spiritual  life  — being 
polite,  being  exhausted,  craving  sex, 
being  an  American  & an  Adult  with 
Responsibilities,  chickening  out,  drink- 
ing, feeling  fear,  embarrassment  — per- 
fect, precise,  beautifully,  humanly  cari- 
catured . . . but  it  would  still  be  too  heavy- 
handed  were  It  not  for  the  last  panel. 
Whiteman  has  been  captured  by  his  own 
fantasy  “Little  Rascals" /“ Amos  & Andy" 
spades  and  had  his  pants  pulled  off. 
“Hey  c'mon!"  says  one  darkle,  “We's 
all  joinin’  th’  parade!”  The  narration 
reads:  “Will  Whiteman  Join  the  parade?" 
You  see  Whiteman  going  through  his 
changes  below  (“foolish  nonsense... 
might  be  fun...”)  and  the  final  narra- 
tion: “Oh,  eventually!"  Tell  it  like  it  is, 
brother,  And  not  only  are  the  story  and 
the  portrait  right  on  target,  but  the  tone, 
as  created  by  the  dialogue,  the  style  of 
drawing,  the  rhythm  of  the  gags,  is  just 
what  it  has  to  be,  and  more.  Crumb  can 
be  as  pleasant  to  listen  to  as  Brian 
Jones. 

And  for  very  little  money  (well,  less 
than  a record  album  — but  we'll  discuss 
the  value  question  another  time)  you  get 
“Stoned,"  “Whiteman,"  “Mr.  Natural 
Visits  the  City,"  “Fritz  the  Cat,”  “Keep 
on  Trucking,"  “Life  Among  the  Con- 
stipated," and  more,  all  in  the  livlngest 
black  and  white  you  ever  saw.  If  you’re 
ready  for  a freaked-out  view  of  modern 
life  that  sounds  like  everything  that 
entered  the  portals  of  your  mind  via  tv, 
comics,  magazines,  radio  between  may- 
be ages  five  and  ten,  if  you’re  ready  to 
see  things  the  way  you  know  they  are  but 
are  trying  to  pretend  they'  re  not,  if  you'  re 
a fan  of  Herriman,  Johnson,  KeUy  and 
Capp  and  don’t  want  to  be  left  behind 
this  generation,  folks,  you  know  what  to 
do.  HEAD  COMIX  is  published  by  Viking 
Press.  Also  keep  your  eyes  open  for 
copies  of  "Yellow  Dog,”  the  comic  news- 
paper ("Those  Cute  Little  Bearzy- 
Wearzies”  in  YD5  is  my  favorite  Crumb), 
have  fun,  and  there  goes  another,  column 
it  took  four  days  to  write. 
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manifesto... 

conUnued  from  page  7 

We  have  no  “problems."  Everythingis 
free  for  everybody.  Money  sucks. 
Leaders  suck.  Underwear  sucks.  School 
sucks  The  white  honkle  culture  that  has 
heen  handed  us  on  a plastic  platter  is 
meaningless  to  us!  We  don’t  want  it! 
Fuck  God  In  the  ass.  Fuck  your  woman 
until  she  can't  stand  up.  Fuck  everybody 
vou  can  get  your  hands  on.  Our  program 
ot  rock  and  roll,  dope,  and  fucking  in 
the  streets  is  a program  of  total  freedom 
for  everyone.  And  we  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  carrying  out  our  program.  We 
breathe  revolution.  We  are  LSD-driven 
total  maniacs  in  the  universe.  We  will 
do  anything  we  can  to  drive  people  crazy 
out  of  their  heads  and  into  their  bodies. 

Rock  and  roll  music  is  the  spearhead 
of  our  attack  because  it’s  so  effective 
and  so  much  fun.  We  have  developed 
organic  high-energy  guerrilla  bands  who 
are  infiltrating  the  popular  culture  and 
destroying  millions  of  minds  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  MC5  is  the  most  beautiful 
example.  The  MC5  is  totally  committed 
to  the  revolution.  With  our  music  and  our 
economic  genius  we  plunder  the  unsus-  ' 
pectlng  straight  world  for  money  and  the 
means  to  carry  out  our  program,  and 
revolutionize  its  children  at  the  same 
time.  And  with  our  entrance  into  the 
straight  media  we  have  demonstrated  to 
the  hankies  that  anything  they  do  to  fuck 
with  us  will  be  exposed  to  their  children. 
Vou  don’t  need  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
bonkles,  you  Just  rob  them  of  their  re- 
placements and  let  the  breed  atrophy  and 
die  out,  with  its  heirs  cheering  trium- 
phantly all  around  it.  We  don’t  have  guns 
yet  - not  all  of  us  anyway  — because  we 
have  more  powerful  weapons  — direct 
access  to  millions  of  teenagers  is  one  of 
our  most  potent,  and  their  belief  in  us 
is  another.  But  we  will  use  guns  if  we 
have  to  — we  will  do  anything  - if  we 


' 'tiave'to’. 

We  have  no  illusions.  Knowing  the 
power  of  symbols  in  the  abstract  world 
of  Americans  we  have  taken  the  White 
Panther  as  our  mark  to  symbolize  our 
strength  and  arrogance  and  to  demon- 
strate our  commitment  to  the  program 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  as  well  as  to 
our  own  — indeed,  the  two  programs  are 
the  same.  The  actions  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers in  America  have  inspired  us  and 
given  us  strength,  as  has  the  music  of 
black  America,  and  we  are  moving  to  re- 
flect that  strength  in  our  daily  activity 
just  as  our  music  contains  and  extends 
the  power  and  feeling  of  the  black  magic 
music  that  originally  informed  our  bodies 
and  told  us  that  we  could  be  free.  I might 
mention  Brother  James  Brown  in  this 
connection,  as  well  as  John  Coltrane  and 
Archie  Shepp.  Sun-Ra.  LeRol  Jones. 
Malcolm  X.  Huey  P.  Newton,  Bobby 
Seale,  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  these  are  magic 
names  to  us.  These  are  MEN  in  Ameri- 
ca. And  we’re  as  crazy  as  they  are,  and 
as  pure.  We’re  bad.  This  is  our  program. 

PLATFORM  OF  WHITE  PANTHERS 

1)  Full  support  and  endorsement  of 
Black  Panther  Party's  Ten-point  Pro- 
gram. 

2)  The  end  of  money  — We  demand 
free  exchange  of  energy  and  materials. 

3)  Total  Assault  on  the  Culture  by  any 
means  necessary,  including  Rock  & Roll, 
Dope,  and  Fucking  in  the  Streets. 

4)  Free  all  prisoners  everywhere. 

5)  Free  the  media  for  the  people  — We 
must  have  access  to  our  technology  when 
we  want  it. 

6)  Free  Food,  Clothes,  Housing,  Dope, 
Music,  Bodies,  Medical  Care,  Everything 
FREE. 

7)  Free  all  soldiers  at  once  — No  more 
armies. 

8)  Free  all  schools  from  Corporate 
Rule  — Turn  the  buildings  over  to  the 
students, 

9)  Free  Time  & Space  for  all  people 
— Dissolve  all  Unnatural  Boundaries. 

10)  Free  the  people  from  their  “Lead- 
ers" — leaders  suck. 
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FOR  A FEATURE  FILM 

Looking  for:  a)  MALE  21-28  (lead)  b)  FEMALE  18-25  c)  FEMALE 

18-25  (Black). 

Call  474-6310 
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Adm:  $2.50,  3.50  & 4.50.  Tickets  on  sale  ai  Downtown 

Center  B O , 325  Mason,  SF  (PR  5-2021);  Sherman/Clay 

B.O.,  2135  Broadway,  Oakland  (HI  4-8575);  Record  City, 

2340  Telegraph,  Berkeley  (TH  1-4652).  Please  enclose 

self-addressed  stamped  envelope  with  mail  orders. 


>r  information:  836-0564, 


HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  ” MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN’’. 
An  “ACCREDITED”  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to: 

Christian  Home  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 
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Hamlet 
Is  a Small 
Village 


courtesy  Julian  Theater. 


marjorle  heins 

Freshman  year,  I wrote  a paper  on 
Hamlet  as  an  Existential  Hero.  It  was  a 
combination  of  half- mangled  Shakes- 
peare and  half-digested  Sartre.  The  pro- 
fessor, sympathetic  to  my  youth  and 
exuberance,  gave  me  a B.  Later  in  my 
scholarly  career,  I looked  back  scorn- 
fully oh  that  first  paper.  But  now,  of  ail 
the  Hamlet  papers  I wrote,  this  is  the 
only  one  whose  subject  I can  even  re- 
member. 

“Yonder  Stands  Your  Orphan  With  His 
Gun,”  billed  as  an  '*  entertaining  and  biting 
multi- media  excursion  into  the  spine  of 
Shakespeare’s  ‘Hamlet’,"  is  this  kind  of 
exuberant,  naive  interpretation  of  the 
play,  a manifestation  of  the  “Oh,  Wow" 
syndrome:  “Oh,  wow,  this  Elizabethan 
shit  is  really  relevant!  Look,  something’ s 
rotten  in  the  state  of  America!" 

Of  course,  existential  despair  is  out; 
engagement  is  in.  So  as  easily  as  he  was 
the  anguished  existential  man  unable  to 
act,  Hamlet  becomes  the  angry  modern 
rebel,  the  man  of  integrity,  the  man  who, 
as  the  director  Informs  us,  “talks  about 
real  experience  as  opposed  to  intellec- 
tualism."  Julian  Theater’s  Hamlet  is  the 
man  born  to  set  things  right,  to  purge  the 
rottenness  of  society.  In  one  of  his  very 
frequent  asides,  the  director  says  the 
play  is  dedicated  to  the  Hamlets  of  today: 
a list  ranging  from  Jim  Garrison  to  the 


Brothers  Berrigan,  who  just  got  three 
years  in  jail  for  pouring  blood  on  draft 
files. 

The  last  thing  I want  to  do  is  get  schol- 
arly about  this.  Four  years  of  pedantry 
passing  as  literature  has  made  me  an 
anti- scholar  if  there  ever  was  one.  But  I 
think  it’s  fair  to  point  out  how  naive  and 
one-sided  the  Julian  Theater's  Hamlet 
is  before  1 go  on  to  praise  their  show. 

They  get  away  with  a narrow  interpre- 
tation, with  many  too  many  asides  and 
explanations  and  “Oh,  Wow”s  simply  be- 
cause they’re  good  theater.  All  the  actors 
speak  and  move  beautifully.  The  uses  of 
overused  multi- media  techniques  are  ef- 
fective: film  in  the  ghost  scene,  Ophelia's 
death  and  the  murder  of  Gonzago;  strobes 
in  the  final  bloodbath  scene;  recordings 
of  fragments  of  modern  culture  and  myth 
from  M.L  King  to  R.  Dylan,  throughout. 

Exuberance  is  a groovy  thing.  It  leads 
to  spontaneous  humor,  ad-libbing,  and 
good  feeling  between  audience  and  play- 
ers. Julian  has,  in  a more  inhibited  but 
also  fresher  way,  done  for  Shakespeare 
what  the  Mime  Troupe  has  done  for 
com  media.  And  despite  its  commitment, 
Julian  Is  not  preachy.  After  they  have 
conditioned  us  to  their  explanatory 
asides,  a player  interrupts  Hamlet  be- 
tween “to  be"  and  “not  to  be."  “What 
does  Hamlet  mean?"  he  asks,  rather 
pompously.  "A  small  village,"  is  the 
answer  he  gets. 

The  play  closes  November  23. 
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AVALON... 

continued  from  page  4 

as  a year  and  a hall  or  two  years. 

ET:  You  said  that  Hooley  has  decided 
not  to  lease  the  Avalon  any  more. 

CH:  The  consideration  Is  actually  this. 
He  Is  stating  that  I am  In  there  on  a 
month-to-month  basis,  which  Is  not  ray 
position. 

ET:  What  Is  your  position? 

CH:  Well,  I don’tcaretostatemyposl- 
tion  at  this  time. 

ET:  Should  he  refuse  to  rent  the  Avalon 
Ballroom  anymore,  what  would  be  your 
next  move  then? 

CH:  I’m  certainly  not  moving  out  right 
away.  On  his  word  anyway.  I'll  let  a court 
of  law  decide.  In  any  event  1 do  Intend  to 
fight  It.  1 think  basically  the  only  weapon 
we  have  in  this  battle  is  that  our  connec- 
tions to  the  media  are  considerably 
better.  I don’t  know  all  the  legal  angles 
but  I know  the  whole  thing  will  have  verjr 
broad  economic  Implications  for  the 
sdene  certainly,  and  I think  even  for  San 
Francisco.  With  a one-ballroom  situation 
In  this  (own  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
San  Francisco  scene,  as  such,  is  over. 

ET:  If  you  get  thrown  out  of  the  Avalon, 
do  you  think  you  can  find  another  place? 

CH:  Well,  I could  go  Into  Wlnterland, 
but  the  economic  implications  of  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  scene  are  too  heavy.  I am 
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booking  some  shows  Into  WWerland,  to 
anv  event.  The  overhead  there  Is  sub 
stantially  greater,  and  as  a cons^“!"f! 

it  would  make  it  possible  to  operate  there 

no  more  frequently  than  every  two  to 
three  weeks,  which  means  that  you  re 
booking  one  to  two  unexposed  bands  per 
.month  where  we’  re  booking  four  to  eight 

ET:  You  have  to  have  a super  bill 
every  time  you  open  the  doors. 

CH:  Right.  Which  means  basically  two 
headliners  on  each  show.  That  building 
holds  4-5,000  people. 

ET:  Do  you  think  they  can  eventually 
succeed  In  killing  off  the  Avalon? 

CH:  The  economy,  as  the  free  enter- 
prise’ people  say,  takes  care  of  itself, 
and  the  Avalon  Is  of  too  great  an  ecologi- 
cal Import  In  this  town  to  die  so  easily. 
Very  simply,  I think  the  one  chance  we 
do  have  is  a barrage  of  letters  from  peo- 
ple of  note  and  anybody  and  everybody 
both  In  volume  and  to  specific  pressure 
people. 

ET:  Who  do  you  know  that  can  bring 
pressure? 

CH;  It's  not  a question  of  bringing 
pressure.  It's  a question  of  communica- 
ting with  the  pressure.  Like  I suppose 
many  other  organizations  could  probably 
buy  their  way  out  of  a situation  like  this, 
but  we  can't.  Consequently,  whatever  in- 
fluence we  have  In  the  Establishment  has 
to  be  In  effect  through  some  order  of  al- 
most pure  communication. 
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‘However  much  the  reaction- 
aries try  to  hold  back  the 
wheel  of  history,  sooner  or 
later  revolution  will  take 
place  and  will  inevitably  tri- 
umph.” - Mao  Tse-Tung 
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1CIENCE... 

lontinued  from  page  2 

,e  used  to  forge  on  pass-slips:  if  he  was 
utslde,  something  good  must  be  going  on 
le. 

. i walked  to  the  main  doors,  naively 
expecting  a roar  of  solidarity  from  in- 
tide.  Instead  a sentry-teacher  asked  my 
Purpose.  I said  I was  an  alumnus,  invited 
,p  by  Dave  Graham,  and  I was  getting 
iowhere  when  another  teacher  walked  up, 
iold  me  the  liberators  had  to  watch  out 
lest  anyone  from  the  UFT  gain  entry  in 
,rder  to  gum  up  the  works.  He  had  a neat 
;ard  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself 
mensely  but  without  the  possessive- 
iess  teachers  usually  exhibit  to  out- 
iders,  and  he  beckoned  me  in. 

His  name  was  Bob  Rossner,  teacher  of 
English,  maybe  In  his  early  30s  — one 
of  the  generation  swept  by  the  civil  rights 
lovement  and  the  stirrings  of  the  New 
I asked  him  how  the  liberated  school 
iad  come  about.  When  the  UFT  declared 
Is  third  strike,  the  local  governing  board 
utifully  voted  8-0  to  close  the  school. 
Science  students  come  from  all  over  the 
jty,  but  the  local  board  thought  it  had 
he  authority.)  Teachers  and  students 
ho  supported  Ocean  Hill- Brownsville 
athered  in  front  of  Science  and  de- 
manded that  the  janitors,  who  backed 
he  UFT,  let  them  In.  The  janitors  re- 
ised,  and  locked  the  doors,  whereupon 
student  who  knew  the  doors  would  still 
pen  from  the  inside  climbed  in  through 
window,  made  his  way  behind  the  line  of 
anltors,  said,  “Excuse  me,"  and  simply 
pened  a door.  Liberators  poured  In  and 
at  down  in  the  hall.  Police  lined  the 
alls  and  booted  them  out. 

The  liberators  remained  locked  out, 
cording  to  Rossner,  until  a couple  of 
tudents  read  one  night  in  The  New  York 
mes  that  the  state  law  which  decen- 
alized  the  city  schools  had  left  a loop- 
le.  The  “special  schools"  (Science, 
uyvesant,  Music  and  Art,  Performing 
rts,  etc.)  were  left  under  the  jurisdlc- 
on  of  the  state.  Since  the  state  did  not 
ecognlze  the  strike,  since  in  fact  the 
trike  was  illegal,  the  schools  were 
Bgally  open,  and  authority  devolved  on 
'homever  would  keep  them  open.  Ross- 
er said  he  understood  cops  better  now; 
ince  the  liberators  convinced  the  cops 
ha:  they,  who  wanted  the  school  open, 
fere  the  duly  constituted  authority,  the 
ops  switched  sides  to  enforce  theopen- 
ig.  Servants  of  the  law  after  all. 

The  school  had  been  open  now  for  three 
There  were  about  300  students 
i little  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  stu- 
em  body)  and  20  teachers  (about  one- 
Ighth).  At  first,  students  had  Insisted 
n conducting  their  classes  andfree-for- 
U raps  In  the  hall,  to  break  down  the 
lystique  of  the  classroom.  After  two 
eeks  of  it  some  alliance  of  traditional- 
iinded  students  and  teachers  combined 
J reinstate  a definite  class  schedule, 
lost  students  wanted  their  science 
asses  continued  along  the  lines  of  the 
tandard  curriculum;  they  are,  after  all, 
ollege  bound.  Other  classes  were  re- 
joined; Rossner1  s own  English  class  was 
fading  Claude  Brown’s  “Manchild  in 
e Promised  Land.”  Students  walking 
jrough  the  halls  were  consulting  the 
ittoed  class-list:  teachers  were  en- 
gaging consistency,  but  the  students 
ere  still  free  to  choose. 

strUclng  teachers  seemed  especi- 
uy  threatened  by  the  notion  that  tradl- 
°nal  class  trajectories  would  be  dls- 
■P  ed;  that  fear  fused  with  their  bigotry 
Popular  young  social- studies  teacher 
med  Schwartz  was  a distinctive  target. 

• e walked  into  the  school  one  day,  ac- 
raing  to  Rossner,  strikers  yelled, 
,.,al  3re  you  going  to  teach  today, 
;<iw artz  - African  history?"  “ Where’ d 
get  your  haircut,  Schwartz  — 125th 
I?.,-,  Schwartz’  class  that  morning, 
•otlced,  was  mobbed. 

|Tnc,f  the  Principal  had  been  shamed 
fac  ,!k1Ujklng  °“-  the  ^berated  school 
fitter  # governed  by  a steering  com- 
L ® 0f,eleht  students  and  eight  teach- 
LL  \e,ected-  They  met  daily,  and  their 
Lf?.sads  were  referred  to  the  next 
{ ‘mng's  general  assembly  of  all  stu- 
nf  and  teachers.  As  we  walked  around 
Lfr°^t^fthebullding'  smoking,  Rossner 
rom  . ij  students  making  faces  at  him 
LrJ?Slde:  sheepishly  he  dropped  his 
I.  ®“e  5nd  ground  it  out.  He  told  me 
L,.  e 3 teacher  had  come  upon  a 
iej  students  smoking  grass  in  a 
™eu.  The  teacher  hadn’t  threatened 
°niy  reminded  them  that  the 
Pose  of  the  liberated  school  was  to 

Be  anrtPfhrwf°r  °cean  HiH-Browns- 
r urUon  would  be  looking 

P etext  to  close  the  school.  The 

Francisco  express  times 


steering  committee  had  then  decreed 
that  there  would  be  no  smoking,  OF 
ANYTHING,  BY  ANYONE,  student  or 
teacher,  on  school  grounds.  Fair  enough, 
everyone  figured. 

Rossner  is  keeping  a diary  he  expects 
to  be  published  by  Dial  Press.  When  we 
walked  back  Inside  five  students  were 
squatting  on  the  floor  - as  if  they  owned 
it!  — talking  about  the  affairs  of  the 
newly- formed  High  School  Student  Union. 
One  girl  called  him  Papa  Bear.  Rossner 
said  delightedly  that  he  had  picked  up  a 
phone  message  in  the  Office  one  day  - 
for  Dave  Graham.  His  book  should  be 
worth  reading. 

* * • 

Hierarchy  there  still  is,  and  I wasn’t 
around  long  enough  to  trace  it.  1 was 
ushered  Into  the  Math  Department  office, 
where  almost  ten  years  ago  I had  spent 
many  provincially  happy  hours.  The  sort- 
of  principal  is  Henrietta  Mazen,  a math 
teacher  I remembered  distinctly.  Mrs. 
Mazen  — I couldn't  call  her  anything  else 
— is  the  kind  of  woman  you  want  your 
mother  to  be.  She  is  one  of  the  NICEST 
people  around.  Flying  around  In  the  rush 
and  drama  of  scheduling,  consulting  (a 
precise  description  of  her  relation  with 
students),  keeping  the  sometimes  per- 
plexed teachers  happy,  she  didn't  have 
much  time,  but  she  was  glad  to  take  out 
what  she  had. 

The  liberated  school  was  no  revolution 
to  her,  she’s  been  around  too  long  for 
that:  she  supported  Ocean  Hill- Browns- 
ville but  also  wanted  the  school  to  go  on 
for  Its  own  sake.  She  demarcated  herself 
from  the  radicals  with  a plain  noncom- 
mittal definiteness  which  signaled  re- 
spect, as  if  to  say,  “We,  in  our  commun- 
ity, differ  among  ourselves,  but  no  mis- 
take, we  are  one  community.”  She  said 
she  liked  seeing  the  radicals  obey  the 
rules  now  that  the  rules  were  of  their 
own  making,  but  she  said  it  without  con- 
descending: house  mother  In  a good 
house.  Scrambling  to  keep  things  going, 
her  trouble  would  come  If  voluntary 
order  became  sticky  enough,  If  serious 
conflicts  arose  between  teachers  and 
students.  A striking  physics  teacher, 
the  one  we  used  to  call  Bugsy,  had  de- 
cided to  join  the  liberation,  and  one  day 
thereafter  In  study  hall  he  had  blown  his 
stack  and  told  the  kids  to  fill  out  regular 
program  cards.  “The  kids  called  him 
down,"  said  Mrs.  Mazen,  “but  he  almost 
jeopardized  everything  we’d  been  trying 
to  do.  The  next  day  he  came  back  and 
apologized,  told  the  kids,  ‘I’m  sorry. 
Please  understand  we  teachers  are  under 
a lot  of  strain.’  So  we  held  together.” 


Why  are  the  students  coming?  Cer- 
tainly almost  all  want  to  declare  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Ocean  Hill- Browns- 
ville. Probably  many  also  fear  falling 
behind.  The  striking  teachers  were  hold- 
ing their  own  hideously-  misnamed  * free- 
dom schools"  in  a local  Jewish  commun- 
ity center  — announcing  too  that  THEIR 
students  would  be  tested  on  their  work. 
The  liberation  classes  would  not  be 
tested:  a considerable  Inducement  right 
there.  And  then  there  was  that  tonic  feel- 
ing of  self-government,  a feeling  that  gets 
into  your  blood.  Students  were  coming 
and  going  as  they  pleased,  but  the  steer- 
ing committee  had  recommended  (and  the 
assembly  had  agreed)  that  everyone 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  at  nine 
and  stay  through  lunch.  I heard  a white 
student  wearing  a Stokely  button  tell  a 
hall  monitor  (a  rotating  job,  one  teacher 
and  two  students  at  a time),  “Tell  them, 
‘Is  it  that  urgent  that  you  can’t  wait  for 
lunch?'”  A kid  left  nevertheless:  school 
is  still  school  for  some. 

The  corridor  said  a great  deal  about 
the  new  Science.  There  is  a line  painted 
down  the  middle,  to  keep  traffic  moving 
on  either  side;  no  one  was  observing  it 
now.  One  bulletin  board  proclaimed 
“IMAGINATION  TAKES  POWER,”  with 
a drawing  of  the  upraised  fist  (glad  uni- 
versal symbol!)  and  photos  of  the  Col- 
umbia Insurrection.  Another  one:  “SCI- 
ENCE OPEN  TO  SUPPORT  OCEAN 
HILL."  Under  “Science,"  someone  had 
scrawled  “is  objective":  the  students 
are  in  many  ways  the  same  eager 
grinders  and  pushers  and  arrogant  wags 
they  were  In  My  Day,-  all  the  more  re- 
markable that  at  the  same  time  they  are, 
many  of  them,  restless  and  inventive  and 
taken  with  the  radical  possibilities  of 
their  generation.  One  room  was  re- 
sounding with  Aretha  Franklin  records: 
this  was  study  hall,  and  most  of  the 
students  Inside  were  black.  (Seventy 
percent  of  the  school’s  6%  black  popu- 
lation were  attending.)  The  corridors 
*ere  clean;  only  the  first  floor  was 
'vith  ^ Janitors  on  strike,  the 
liberated  collective  were  cleaning  up  by 
themselves.  Nobody  bitched. 

Most  of  the  liberated  students  don’t 


seem  to  be  radical;  I saw  two  Humphrey- 
Muskie  buttons  for  the  one  Stokely.  But 
the  radicals  seem  to  dominate  the  stu- 
dent wing  of  the  steering  committee  and 
their  spirit  also  prevails:  they  are  per- 
haps the  vanguard  In  a true  sense,  the 
tone-setters.  They  don’t  always  push 
through  their  positions.  The  steering 
committee  had  agreed  to  distribute  draft 
information  but  not  to  allow  draft  coun- 
seling in  the  school:  “The  reason  that 
the  proposal  to  have  draft  counseling  was 
defeated,"  said  the  posted  summary  of 
the  day’s  decisions,  “Is  the  possible 
reaction  when  the  strike  ends.  There 
would  be  a perfect  reason  (I  didn’t  find 
out  whether  they  meant  “reason"  or 
“excuse")  for  the  administration  to  re- 
instate military  assemblies.”  The  lib- 
eration is  thus  tinged  with  a sense  of 
interlude,  fantasy:  everyone  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  authority  will  revert  to 
the  established  order;  the  teachers  will 
try  to  forget  their  differences;  therewill 
be  multiple^ choice  exams,  grades,  Ir- 
relevance, college  applications.  The 
most  concrete  future  the  liberators  have 
imagined  Is  to  retain  the  part  of  the  first 
floor  they  are  now  occupying  for  some 
sort  of  liberated  sub-school  in  the  gut 
of  the  unliberated  school. 

But  on  whatever  terms  the  strike  ends, 
the  300  students  and  20  teachers  will 
have  shared  an  experience  that  will  stand 
out  all  the  stronger  by  contrast  with  the 
keep-on-time-take-your-tests  routine  of 
the  strikers.  The  Administration  or  re- 


turning teacners  may  insist  on  grading 
the  liberated  students;  certainly  they  will 
try  to  restore  the  old  rules;  in  any  case 
the  memories  will  not  easily  fade.  Nor- 
malcy will  lose  the  rock-solid  legitimacy 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  sealed.  The 
shake-up  does  not  lead  Inexorably  to 
revolutionary  change  in  curriculum  or 
rules,  and  there  is  a great  burden  beside 
the  great  glory  in  being  a high  school 
radical  organizer  these  days. 

But  some  year,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  a substantial  chunk  of  the  senior 
class  at  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science 
may  walk  into  the  dimly-lit  star  chamber 
to  take  their  College  Boards,  and  sud- 
denly everyone  will  break  the  point  on 
his  pencil,  and  everyone  will  call,  “Moni- 
tor, monitor,"  and  the  monitors  will 
scurry  and  find  more  pencils  and  then 
in  a flurry  of  cracks  all  the  points  of  the 
new  pencils  will  be  broken,  and  someone 
will  jump  up  on  a table  and  say  No,  we 
aren't  going  to  be  graded  like  sides  of 
beef  anymore,  we  are  golngto  learn  how- 
ever and  whenever  we  see  fit  and  we  are 
going  to  stand  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters  In  Ocean  Hill- Brownsville. .. . 
* * « 

I never  got  to  speak  formally;  they 
wanted  me  to  stay  for  an  assembly,  but 
I couldn't  take  the  time,  and  I felt  more 
like  listening  anyway.  When  I left  Science 
in  1959,  I celebrated  my  relief.  In  1968 
I left  feeling  a little  more  free  than  I’d 
felt  in  a long  time. 
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NAME 


CHECK  ENCLOSED  , 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMDER  13 

JEAN-LUC  GODARD’S  WEEKEND:  Surf 
Cinema,  -1510  Irving  St„  2 week  run, 
004-6300 

MOTHER  EARTH:  New  Orleans  House, 
1500  San  Pnblo,  Bkly,  8 pm,  51.50,  525- 
2221 

RUSSIAN  FLICS:  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema, 
2033  Telegraph,  Dkly,  51.25,  848-B600 
HATHA  YOGA:  Shlvaram,  0 pm,  52, stu- 
dents 51.50,  088-1489 
SEANCE:  Ivan  SI.  John,  Center  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  138  Downey,  9 pm, 
001-2799 

ISRAELI  DANCE:  Class,  427  S.  Van  Ness, 
Special  studcnl  rales,  8 pm,  431-0200 
FOLK  DANCE:  Gary  Klrschncr,  JCC, 
3200  California,  8 pm,  340-0040 
FOLK  DANCE  CLASS:  Advanced  only, 
Chang's,  Madclynno  Green’s  Studio,  1521 
Stockton,  51, SO  1-2203 
COFFEE  A TALK:  WAW  Guild,  singles 
ovor  30,  Dkly,  51,  625-0407 
ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Openings,  1090 
Dwight,  Dkly,  7-9  pm,  55,  849-0804 
GESTALT  SENSITIVITY:  Group  verbal, 
nonverbal  encounter,  52.60,  8 pm,  861- 
0305,  (SF)  and  843-2455  (Dkly) 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Dag  Co-op, 
2178  Dush  at  Fillmore,  75?,  7 pm,  921- 
07GG 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  14 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER,  THE  COLLEC- 
TORS, COUNTRY  WEATHER;  Flllmoro 
West,  Market  at  Van  Ness,  431-410G 
INTERPLAYERS:  “Torn  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Foslor,  8:30  pm,  S3,  studcnls  S2,  885- 
5140 

PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  53.25, 
students  52.75,  781-2311 
DANCE  DIMENSIONSi.Danco  concert  by 
Dance  Workshop  and  Environmental  Dy- 
namics, Live  Oak  Park  Little  Theatre, 
Shattuck  Ave.  & Dorr) man  SI.,  Dkly, 
51.50,  840-4120 

MOTHER  EARTH:  Now  Orleans  House, 
1505  San  Pablo,  Dkly,  51.50,  8 pm, 
minors  welcome,  525-2221 
ARTISTS  EXAMINE  THEIR  CRAFT:  Rulh 
Dornhnrd,  pbotographor,  "Inslght-Out- 
slde,"  l Le  Conto  Hall,  UC  Dkly,  S3, 
642-1061 

YEATS  TALK:  Thomas  F.  Parkinson, 
Prof,  ol  English,  "The  Modernity  of 
Yeats,"  11  Whoclor  HaU,  UC  Dkly,  8:15 
pm,  G42-25G1 

FILM:  "Murder  My  Sweet,"  A "The  Mal- 
tese Falcon,"  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Dkly,  G.-30,  8:05,  9:45, 
11:30,  III  Sunday,  Nov.  17 
FILM:  Two  Dunuel  Classics,  "Los  Oil  vl- 
dados,"  & "El,"  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Dkly,  til  Nov.  20(Wcd.), 
7:50,  0:10,  10:30 

FILM  PREMIERE:  Dest  fUm  sample  of 
Swedish  films  sent  to  the  US,  by  film 
co-op  Fllmcenlrum,  Sweden,  Canyon 
Cinema,  756  Union  St.,  6:30  pm, 51, 781- 
4719 

DOCUMENTARY:  Surreal,  by  Mark 
Lane,  "Rush  to  Judgement,"  155  Dwin- 
dle, UC  Dkly,  7;30,  9:10,  51.25 
SF  NEWSREEL:  "139X,"  "Columbia  Re- 
volt," A "The  SF  Stato  Sit-In,"  Main 
Auditorium,  Creative  Arts  Bldg.,  SF 
Stale,  2 A 4 pm,  51 

THE  HOSTAGE:  Play  by  Brendan  Bohan, 
The  Theatre,  2980  College,  848-2791, 
student  rates 

OPEN  MIKE;  Como  early,  rap,  Freight  A 
Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San  Pablo, 
Dkly,  8:30  pm,  25?,  548-1701 
JAZZ:  La  Vail's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hoarst,  Dkly,  25? 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
Hlms,  020  University,  Dkly,  8:30  pm, 
50?,  045-031G 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  A liquid  pro- 
jections, 309  - 4th  Ave.,  52,  387-5G30, 
8:30  pm 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All 
clomcnts  of  visual  Image,  Pacific  Hts., 
7-10  pm,  922-0843 

DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models, 
2125  Dush,  7:30  pm,  51.50,  922-0843 
DALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  8 pm,  student  rales,  431-6200 


FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER  15 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER,  THE  COLLEC- 
TORS, COUNTRY  WEATHER;  Fillmore 
West,  Market  at  Van  Ness,  431-4106 
THE  CRUCIBLE:  Geary  Theatre,  450 
Geary,  8:30  pm,  53-56,  special  student 
rates,  673-6440 

INTERPLAYERS:  "Tom  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach  SL,  8;30  pm.  S3,  stu- 
dents 52,  885-5146 

PINTER’S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason,  8:30  pm,  53,25  stu- 
dents 52.75,  781-2311 
DANCE  DIMENSIONS:  Dance  Concert  by 
New  Danco  Workshop  A Environmental 
Dynamics,  Live  Oak  Little  Theatre,  Shat- 
luck  Ave.  A BerryroanSt., Dkly, 8:30pm. 
51.50,  849-4120 

FILM  CLASSICS:  "Thiel  of  Bagdad," 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  and  Charlie 
Chaplin.  "Behind  the  Screen,"  A "Easy 


Street,"  SF  Slate,  Rm  HLL  135,  8 pm, 
Jl,  552-1206  „ 

ACE  OF  CUPS:  With  Band  Freedom 
Highway,  New  Orleans  House,  1505  San 
Pablo,  Dkly,  8 pm,  52,  minors  welcome, 
526-2221 

NOVA  THEATRE:"Vlctlmsof  Amnesia, 

A "The  Lesson,"  Little  Theatre,  8:30pm 
SHAKESPEARE  CO:  "A  Mid-Summer 
Night's  Dream,"  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Bush  A Gough,  8:30  pro 
FILM:  "East  of  Eden,"  YMCA,  620  Sut- 
ler St.,  7:30  pm 

ARTHUR  MILLER'S  AFTERTHEFALL: 
Squirrel  H1U  Theatre,  1 Lawson  Rd., 
Kensington,  8:30  pm,  525-0302 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revuo,  120  Julian  SL,  9 pm,  51.50, 
refreshments 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  52,  studcnls  51.50,  8:30  A 
10:30  pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly;  8:30  pm 
POTLUCK:  Ecology  Action,  1501  Miles 
Ave.,  Okld,  5:30  pm 

SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  16 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER,  THE  COLLEC- 
TORS, COUNTRY  WEATHER:  Fillmore 
West,  Market  at  Van  Ness,  431-4106 
HAMLET:  Geary  Theatre,  8:30  pm,  56- 
53,  special  student  rales,  673-6440 
1NTERPLAVERS:  "Tom  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Foster,  7:30  A 10:30  pm,  $3,  52.50  stu- 
dents, 885-5146 

PINTER’S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  SL,  8:30  pm,  53.25, 
students  52.75,  781-2311 
DANCE  DIMENSIONS:  Dance  Concert 
by  New  Dance  Workshop  A Environmen- 
tal Dynamics,  Live  Oak  Little  Theatre, 
Shattuck  Ave.  A Berryman  SL,  Bkly, 
8:30  pm,  51.50,  849-4120 
FILM  CLASSICS:  "Thief  of  Bagdad," 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  A CbarUe Chap- 
lin, "Behind  the  Screen,"  A “Easy  SL," 
2338  Market,  8 pm,  552-1266,  51 
ACE  OF  CUPS:  With  Freedom  Highway 
Band,  Now  Orleans  House,  1505  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  minors  welcome,  8 pm,  52, 
525-2221 

SF  SUPER  FILMMAKER’S  FESTIVAL: 
Films  by  BallUe,  James  Broughton, 
Scolt  Bartlett,  Little  Theatre  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  8:30  pm, 
621-0068 

GUITAR  CONCERT:  John  Fahey,  Le 
Conte  School  Aud.,  Ellsworth  A Russell, 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  52,  52.25 
MIGRANT  THEATRE:  Concert  reading 
ol  Cocteau’s  "The  Internal  Machine," 
Newman  Center,  Dwight  A College,  Bkly, 
8:30  pm,  contribution,  548-1403 
NOVA  THEATRE : • Victims  of  Amnesia," 

A "The  Lesson,"  Little  Theatre, 8:30pm 
SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  "A  Mid- 
Summer  Night’s  Dream,"  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  Bush  A Gough,  8:30  pm 
GUITAR  CONCERT:  Concert  guitarist 
Carlos  Montoya,  Masonic  Aud.,  8:30  pm 
BRECHTS  BAAL:  Encounter  Theatre, 
Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  California  A 
Grant,  8:30  pm 

JAZZ;  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents 51.50,  474-2425 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revuo,  120  Julian  SL,  9 pm, refresh- 
ments, $1.50 

BELLY  DANCING:  Janlla,  340  Presidio, 
4-5  pm,  $3,  237-6307 
CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  "Rumpelstllt- 
skln,"  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 

1 1 am  to  3 pm 

PHENOMENOLOGY  A SELF  DISCOV- 
ERY: Explorations  InsL,  1711  a Grove, 
Bkly,  $15/scries,  1-2:31  pm,  548-1004 

SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  17 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER,  THE  COLLEC- 
TORS, COUNTRY  WEATHER:  FUlmore 
West,  Market  at  Van  Ness,  431-4106 
EXPERIMENTAL  WORSHIP:  Adult  Pup- 
pet show,  lights,  St.  Alda’s  Episcopal 
Church,  101  Gold  Mine  Drive,  near  Dia- 
mond Heights,  7:30  pm,  51.50,  students 
51,  388-0822,  282-1624 
FILM  CLASSICS:  "Thief  of  Bagdad, " 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  and  Charlie 
Chaplin,  "Behind  the  Screen,"  A "Easy 
Street,"  2338  Market  SL,  8 pm,  SI.  552- 
1266 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSE:  Los  Flamencos 
dc  la  Bodega,  1505  San  Pablo  Ave., 
Bkly,  $1,  525-2221,  8 pm 
MIGRANT  THEATRE;  Concert  readings 
of  Cocteau's  "The  Infernal  Machine," 
Newman  Center,  Dwight  A College,  Bkly 
8:30  pm,  contribution,  548-1403 
SF  NEWSREEL:  "New  Left  A Third 
World  Cinema,"  SUles  Hall,  UC  Bkly 
$1.25 

THE  HOSTAGE:  Play-  by  Brendan  Behan 
The  Theatre,  2980  College  at  Ashby, 
student  rates,  648-2791 
FILM:  Experimental,  bring  yours,  Sign 
of  the  Fool,  1525  Sutter,  8 pm  50V 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 


unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  8:30  pm,  52,  students  SI. 50, 
474-2425 

CHILD  ART:  From  Vietnam,  Inl’l  Child 
Art  Center,  Ghlradelll  Sq„  Cocoa  Bldg., 
S3,  776-7373 

MONDAY 

NOVEMBER  18 

NEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 
GREEK  DANCING:  Lea rnthe Zorba leap, 
427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pro,  431-6200 
FOLK  DANCE  INSTRUCTION:  Chang's. 
600  Taraval,  6:30  to  8 pm,  51,  students 
50?,  332-1568 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class  every 
week,  1521  Stockton,  7 to  8:30  pm,  848- 
7664 

OPEN  HOUSE-  FUms.  etc.. Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  51, 
654-0310 

MEXICAN  YARN  STITCHERY:  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  2178  Bush,  7 pm,  510/4 sessions, 
673-1749 

TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  19 

CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Enjoy  A 
groove  how  your  body  moves,  38  Poplar 
near  EucUd,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  52, 526-0739 
BIG  GAME -CONCERTS:  Brazilian  Gui- 
tarist Bola  Sele,  and  The  Committee 
Workshop,  Zellerbach  Hall,  UC  Bkly, 
8:30  pm,  53,  52  students,  542-4350 
JAM  SESSIONS:  "The  Sounds  ol  Uie  Clly," 
FUlmore  West,  51,  431-4106 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMBER  13 

KQED-TV:  Yves  Monland,  film  Import, 
with  electronic  effects,  Channel  9,  8 pm 
CRAFT  SALE  A EXHIBIT:  John  L. 
Magnes  Museum,  2911  Russell  St.,  Bkly, 
noon  to  5 pm,  7-9  pm,  til  Dec.  1,  845- 
7611 

SKILL  BAG  CO-OP:  Batiks  by  Pamella 
Taylor,  2178  Bush  St.,  at  Fillmore,  til 
Dec.  2,  open  dally,  921-9766 
HOURS  OF  POETRY:  Morton  Paley  read- 
lng  from  Robinson  Jeffers,  Morrison  Rm, 
University  Library,  UC  Bkly,  642-2561 
CLASS:  Jud  A Joy  on  Utopian  Nucleus, 
Here  and  Now,  Rm  210,  Science  Bldg., 
SF  State  CoUege,  1600 Holoway, 7:30pm, 
647-3908 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  The  Wash 
House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  6:30  pm 
GIRLS  FREE:Jazz workshop,  473  Broad- 
way, 9:30  pm 

OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Blue  Unicorn, 
1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
IONESCO  A CHEKHOV:  "Jack,"  A "The 
Harmfulness  of  Smoking  Tobacco,"  Tele- 
graph HUl  Community  Center,  660  Lom- 
bard, 8 pm,  621-0068 
WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Fund,  825  Hayes,  7:30 
pm,  626-5811 

DRAWING:  Visionary  images  by  Gary 
Graham,  All  Saints  Church,  1350 Waller, 
8-10  pm.  863-9718 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Outdoors,  mat- 
erials provided  or  bring  your  own, 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Hse.,  953  De 
Haro.  2-5  pm,  621-0068 
THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  lo  discuss 
material,  spiritual,  emotional  problems, 
330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
NON-MARXIST:  Non-Keynslan  Econo- 
mics, 10  wks,  basic  theory  of  war  A 
poverty,  Dale  Stewart,  400  - 20th  St., 
Okld,  6 pm,  658-1099 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  14 

KQED-TV:  Huey  defense  lawyer  William 
German  discusses  If  there  can  be  a 
FAIR  Jury  trial,  Channel  9,  9 pm 
ENCOUNTER:  Gestalt  Sensitivity  Group 
Forum  forming,  440  MlsslonStreet,  7:30 
pm,  647-3908 

OPEN  POETRY  READING:  The  Hearth, 
Oak  A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Open 
lo  blacks  and  whites,  New  Society  Youth 
Center,  19th  A Conn.,  7:30  pm 
BUDDHISM:  Master  Roshl  Nlppo  Syaku 
on  Buddhism,  1812  B Francisco,  Bkly 
7 pm,  848-2740 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
642-1431 

DRAWING:  Visionary  vision  by  Gary 
Graham,  1350  Waller,  All  Saints  Church, 
8-10  pm,  663-9716 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  Gestalt 
Growth  Group,  Skill  Bag  Co-op,  2178 
Bush,  7-9  pm,  921-9766 
FORUM;  ONnow Commune, FreeChurch 
2516  Durant  SL,  Bkly,  3 pm,  549-9649 


Channel  9,  4 pm 

POETRY  FILM:  "Give  Your  Heart  To 
The  Hawks,"  about  WW  I poet  Robinson 
Jeffers,  and  “WholIyCommunlon,"  Gins- 
berg, Corso,  Ferlinghetti  A Voznescnksy 
In  London,  and  “Horsoman,  Pass  By," 
Yeats  reading  his  own,  SF  Stale  campus, 
Ed  117,  noon  to  3:30  pm 
COFFEE  HOUSE  CONCERT:  Light opara 
A ballads,  John  Del  Carlo  A Bill  Kelley, 
Peta’s  Colfeehouso,  579  Cotumbjs  at 
Union,  8:30  pm  to  midnight,  982-4999 
IONESCO'S  JACK:  And  Chekhov's  "The 
Harmfulness  ofSmokingTobacco,"  Tele- 
graph Hill  .Community  Center,  650  Lom- 
bard, 621-0056 

FOLK  DANCING:  No  teaching,  Just  doll, 
upstairs  Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkly,  8-12  pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  music,  new  sounds, 
Stanley  Schafl,  performed  by  Douglas 
Enchern,  309-4th  Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pm 
DIG:  Music,  poetry,  Tho  Hearth,  Oak  A 
Bakor,  8:30  pm 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva  Ave.,  6 am  lo  6 pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
bring  lood,  children,  groovles,  noon 
CIRCUS  THEATRE:  FOR  KIDS,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvalo  A Mac  Arthur. 
Okld.  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

FREE  BREAD:  All  Day,  pancakes  In  Uie 
morning,  1350  Waller 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commlt- 
lee  to  Study  Mao,  55  Colton  Street,  8 pm 

SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  16 

COFFEEHOUSE  CONCERT:  Portugese 
Folk  A Bossa  Nova  featuring  Amandlo 
Cabral,  composer  singer  guitarist, 
Peta’s  Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus  at 
Union,  8:30  pm  to  midnight,  982-4999 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fullon,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  materials,  362 
Capp,  1:30  lo  3:30 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  C am  to  6 pin 
WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Aries,  1:30  to  3:30  pm, 
647-0555 

SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  17 

KQED-TV:  "The  New  Theatre  from 

Now,"  five  dramatic  pieces,  Channel  9, 
3:30  lo  5 pm 

KQED-TV:  Huey  attorney  Charles  Garry, 
■Can  There  Be  A Fair  Jury  Trial?, " 
Channel  9,  5:30  lo  6:30  pm 
KQED-TV:  AUTUMN  / PATH  / DOG  / 
STORM,  electronic  music  A lights,  Sandy 
Darlington,  host,  10  to  11  pm 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  Golden  Gate  Park,  11  am,  bring 
your  own  and  share 

DANCING:  Instructor  Halk,  all  kinds, 
John’s  Studio,  427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm, 
431-6200 

HAIGHT  DEFENSE:  Free  people  of 
Haight  meeting,  55  Colton,  8 pm 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Le0on  of  Honor,  3 pm 

MONDAY 

NOVEMBER  18 

KQED-TV:  "The  World  of  Pirl Thomas." 
Plrl  Thomas,  addict  In  his  Spanish 
Harlem,  9 to  10  pm,  Channel  9 
KQED-TV:  "Blacks,  Blues,  Blacksl’  re- 
view of  the  1919  riot  Chicago,  1921  riot 
In  Tulsa,  and  Watts.  Stokely  Carmichael, 
Channel  9,  9 pm 

C O.  COUNSELING:  Group  sessions, 
East  Bay  Draft  Info  A Counseling  Cen- 
ter, 1730  Grove  St.,  Bkly, 7:30 pm, every 
Monday,  841-7400 

STORYTELLING:  Puppets,  creative 

drawing,  50  Scolt,  10  am  lo  noon,  558- 
4268 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 


TUESDAY 


FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER  15 

KQED-TV:  Filming  of  five  new  dramatic 
pieces  of  new  drama,  Channel  9,  8:30  pm 
KQED-TV:  Blacks,  Blues  Black!,  review 
of  black  literature,  sculpture,  dance, 


NOVEMBER  19 

ADULT  COUNSELING:  Advice  A counsel 
lo  train  or  re-traln  for  a Job,  Marina 
Jr.  High  School,  Chestnut  A FUlmore 
Streets,  7-9  pm,  771-4880 
KQED-TV:  Color,  "West  Polo  U - It’s 
a Beautiful  Day,"  vlsual/audlo  trip  with 
SF  Adult  Rock  Group,  Channel  9,  9 pm 
KQED-TV:  "Twelfth  Night,"  second  re- 
hearsal, NYC  rep,  Channel  9,  9:30  pro 
CLASS:  "The  Story  ol  Race  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  In  the  United  States  - Clash 
and  Conflict,"  SF  Jewish  Community 
Center,  3200  California,  7 pm 
AFRICAN  DRUM  MING  A DANCE:  Open 
to  blacks  A whiles,  New  Society  Youth 
Center,  18th  A Conn.,  7:30  pin 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  J.  Fuck  Poland, 
All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller,  3 to  5 
pm,  863-9718 

FOLK  DANCING:  John  Hlnkel  Clubhouse, 
Southhampton  A San  Diego  Rd.,  Bkly, 
8 pm,  524  - 8369 

PORTUGESE  FADOS:  Bossa  Nova,  with 
Amandlo  Cabral,  Peta’s  Coffeehouse,  579 
Columbus,  8:30  (o  11  pm 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  Stale  Draft  Re- 
sistance open  dally  to  counsel  on  draft 
resistance  effects,  consequences,  483 
Guerrero,  626-1910 

VIVA ! Huelgal  Grape  Boycott  Strike,  at 
the  MAYFAIRs,  call  Horizons 
VIEW  FROM  TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  day- 
light, dusk,  or  dark 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  East  Bay  Draft  Info 
A Counseling  Center,  2320  Dana,  rm  5, 
Bkly,  841-7400 

FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUNDRY,  COFFEE: 
The  Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo,  Bkly, 
Mon-Frl  2-4  A 6-10,  Sal  2-4  A 6-8,  Sun 
6-10  only 


MT.  TAMALPAIS:  Far  out,  wllhorwlth- 
out  the  fog 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hr  free 
discussion  groups,  weekly,  10  wks,  on 
cause  of  current  social  problems,  eco- 
nomlcs,  12  locations,  849-3917, 3C2-714J 
MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Resis- 
tors League,  833  Haight,  11;30- 4:30pm 
weekdays  A Saturday  mornings,  626-1 
6976,  626-5079 

JUVENILE  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE:  Ur- 
der  18  only,  SF  only,  24  hours,  387-30"', 
MARIN  SWITCH:  Desperately  needs  tem- 
porary housing  and  Jobs,  medical  t legal 
advisors,  emergency  personnel  aid,  47'i- 
5300 

DO:  your  own  thing,  all  (he  time 

DEALING 

ANARCHO-COMMUNIST  WRITER  seeks 
small  apartment  or  room  in  Berkeley 
Lenny  at  X-Tlmes,  863-7775 

MALE,  late  thirties,  dove,  desires  mar. 
riage  with  teenage  girl  up  lo  age  n wh:. 
loves  kids,  cottage  A Christ.  Write  to 
Gerald,  c/o  POB  585,  Olney,  Illlnci- 
624  50.  Folo  helps. 

FOR  SALE:  '63  VW  sedan,  5750, 100  ooo 
miles.  AM-FM,  848-7368,  eves.  v.kr.l; 

PSYCHEDELIC  SUPPLIES  A JEWELRY 
Handmade  antique  filigree  Jewelry  - 
Strobes  - Hash  pipes  - Blacklltes-  Llghi 
boxes  - Pendants  - Earrings  - Crystal  - 
Wayout  buttons  - Groovy  posters  - Rat- 
bits  - Bells;  Books  A Candles  - Water- 
pipes  - Flutes  - Out  of  sight  shades  - 
Slave  bracelets  - Kaleidoscope  proje  .- 
tors  A other  Light  Trips  - Embroider  .1 
emblems  - Celestial  Lights  - Bumper 
stickers  - Stretch  bottles  - Flower  lights 
- Rolling  machines  - Diffraction  disc:  - 
Rings  from  53.50  dz.  Roach  clips  from 
55.40  dz.  Etc.  A Lois  More. 

LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 
Free  catalog  - wholesale  only. 

ARGOSY  (World’s  largest  psychedelic 
supplier)  Dept.  XT6613  Hollywood  Blvj 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


CASTING  CHICK,  19-23,  hip,  long  hair, 
attractive,  lo  star  In  8m.-n  flick  about 
Grant  Ave.  Must  be  reliable,  dedicated. 
Serious  work.  Info,  Jim,  474-4137. 

ARE  YOU  READY  for  action  beyond  In- 
dividual awareness,  encounter  group: 
and  political  organizations.’  Are  you 
ready  for  social  evolution  instead  of  the 
exercises  In  futility  called  revolution 
Breakthrough  Is  meaningful  action 
now.  781-3921  after  6 pm  weekdays, 
anytime  weekends. 

FASH- PHOTO  model  available  now!  861- 
1141. 

HIPPIE  LOVE  A PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants, direct  from  Halght-Ashbury  Dlst. 
SF.  Free  list.  The  Great  Peace  Bag, 
Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  light 
hauling,  creative  maintenance  A general 
Invention.  527-4687. 

VW-PORSCHE  tune-ups  A repairs.  Also 
will  leach  same,  blponly.  Jack,  843-7246 

AUDITIONS  for  feature  film.  Looking  for 
a)  male,  21-28  (lead);  b)  female,  18-25, 
c)  female,  18-25  (black).  Call  474-6310. 

MISSION  SWITCHBOARD  needs  (urnl- 
ture,  slove,  refrigerator,  office  supplies, 
typewriters,  food  A volunteers.  All  dona- 
tions tax  deductible.  Open  24  hrs.,  7 days 
A free  to  all.  848  - 14th  St.,  863-3040 

D.Q.  LEATHERCRAFT  - graciously 
■handmade  wearables,  carryables,  and 
haveables.  Callable  anytime:  849-4103 

GRASS  PROFIT  DEFENSE  FUND 
send  live  ammunition  to  box  1968,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

CAR  FOR  SALE  1962  Citroen  DS19  needs 
work,  $425/olfer,  Alex  863-0234 
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RIHff  n SJ.  SIHl 


todd  gltlln 

Ronald  Reagan  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  students  at  San  Francisco  State  are 
finally  getting  an  education. 

The  strike  Is  the  education.  It  Is  al- 
ready probably  the  longest  college  strike 
In  30  years. 

Like  a pure  prism  It  Is  breaking  down 
the  white  light  of  normalcy  Into  its  gar- 
ish components,  casting  them  on  a wide 
screen.  Trustees,  Administration,  mass 
media  and  cops  have  done  their  vile 
things  in  full  public  view;  some  faculty 
have  crawled,  others  sprung  out  of  the 
woodwork  only  to  be  thrown  up  against 
the  wall;  the  Right  mobilizes,  albeit 
feebly;  and  students,  blacks  and  browns 
and  whites,  move  Into  the  third  week  of 
the  strike  with  a freshened  commitment 
and  the  tonic  sense  of  having  opened 
doors  they  barely  knew  existed.  The 
strike  is  the  biggest  eruption  on  campus 
since  Columbia,  and  has  not  dead-ended 
itself  in  confrontation.  What  California's 
mighty  Intended  to  be  a showpiece  In 
campus  counter-insurgency  has  become 
a new  model  for  Insurgency. 

When  the  school  week  began  last  Tues- 
day, November  12,  no  one  could  tell  how 
or  where  the  strike  was  going.  The  Black 
Student  Union  (BSU)  wasn't  saying  much 
except  that  the  ten  demands  were  still 
non- negotiable.  Disruptive  tactics  in  the 
classrooms  and  offices  had  tailed  off: 
some  of  their  early  advocates  admitted 
a tactical  error,  decided  that  the  strike 
should  be  ■'exhausted”  (proved  Ineffect- 
ive) before  tactics  escalated.  SDS  and 
some  of  the  “programs"  people  (Exper- 
imental College,  Community  Involvement 
Program,  and  others  constructively  and 
rather  radically  Inclined)  were  maintain- 
ing picket  lines  at  classroom  buildings, 
moving  into  classrooms  and  insisting 
everybody  talk  about  the  strike  and  the 


ten  demands;  but  the  arguments  were 
sounding  a bit  stale  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. Morale  had  zoomed  on  Friday 
when  members  of  the  BSU  for  the  first 
time  joined  picket  lines  and  made  public 
explanations  of  their  demands;  but  the 
holiday-stricken  weekend  had  limped  on 
too  long  and  we  were  afraid  for  our  own 
stamina. 

Still  the  strike  had  touched  a lot  of 
tender  nerves  In  unexpected  places: 
Tuesday  turned  out  puzzling — how  do 
you  quantify  the  success  of  a strike  when 
you  don’t  have  access  to  the  numbers, 
and  the  students  are  scattered  all  over 
the  city?— but  not  disappointing.  Clusters 
of  students  and  teachers  were  meeting, 
department  by  department,  where  the 
BSU  demands  had  driven  other  griev- 
ances and  frictions  to  the  surface.  An 
engineering  student  got  his  department 
to  cancel  classes  In  favor  of  discussions 
about  the  ways  engineers  are  military- 
industrial  manservants.  Finally  the  stu- 
dents voted  29  to  24  to  return  to  classes, 
a precious  slim  margin  at  that,  but 
questions  of  purpose  and  policy,  usually 
drugged  into  nonexistence  in  the  process- 
ing grind,  suddenly  became  central.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  drama  de- 
partment, where  this  year’s  production 
is  to  be  the  '50s  musical  ‘Little  Me."  A 
number  of  drama  students  struck,  then 
designed  poetic  agitprop  skits  which  they 
took  Into  classrooms;  finally  they  merged 
with  the  hard-political  and  inventive 
Revolutionary  Guerrilla  Theater  and  Ka- 
zoo Band;  together  they  devised  a new 
skit  to  take  to  other  state  college  cam- 
puses. 

And  an  Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Committee  of 
forty  or  fifty  was  striking  and  picketing, 
with  a larger  group  promising  to  strike 
Wednesday  morning  if  President  Robert 
Smith — a suitable  name  for  a man  who 
makes  Clark  Kerr  look  like  a.fearless 


adventurer — failed  to  grant  the  BSU 
demands.  Tuesday  the  faculty  met  as  a 
whole,  demanded  Chancellor  Dumke's 
resignation  and  the  reinstatement  of 
George  Murray  to  his  teaching  position. 
Beyond  that,  they  couldn’t  get  their 
separate  turds  together,  bogging  down  in 
endless  parliamentary  squabbles. 

The  white  radicals  weren't  so  together 
either.  Factions  formed,  faded,  re- 
formed at  mass  strike  meetings;  the  air 
seemed  thick  with  intrigue,  to  no  appar- 
ent point.  It  was  agony  to  watch  the  SDS 
and  “programs"  people  polarize  In  mut- 
ual suspicion;  “All  SDS  does  Is  harangue" 
“Programs  don't  get  on  the  picket  lines 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  all  they  care 
about  Is  their  own  state  money."  Those 
were  clumps  of  truth  driving  the  wedge 
between  white  strikers:  The  SDS  people 
were  first  to  succumb  to  the  frustration 
of  hammering  away,  day  after  day,  at 
students  who  treated  their  classrooms 
like  chapels  never  to  be  invaded  by  pas- 
sion or  issues  and  especially  not 
passionate  people  expounding  Issues. 
For  their  part,  the  programs  people 
seemed  overly  squeamish  about  the  dull 
grind  of  picket-line  duty,  and  certainly 
they  felt  grimly  possessive  about  the 
funds  they  receive  from  the  Associated 
Students  (not  the  State,  as  I reported 
last  week)  and  which  most  likely  the 
Trustees  will  snatch  away  when  they 
propose,  to  the  Republican  legislature, a 
revision  of  Title  5 of  the  State  Educa- 
tional Code  in  January.  Some  in  the 
leadership  of  SDS  consider  the  Experi- 
mental College  and  the  programs’  tutor- 
ials bourgeois  counter-institutions 
diverting  the  students  from  the  call  of 
Struggle.  Back  and  Forth,  In  widening 
circles.  It  didn't  help  that  the  programs 
people  decided  to  boycott  the  dally  mass 
strike  meetings;  tedious  they  were,  and 
then  some,  and  the  same  people  did  speak 


a lot,  and  no  real  decisions  were  made 
there,  but  underneath  the  formal  SDS 
structure  dozens  of  new  students  were 
mobilizing  themselves,  stretching,  hunt- 
ing for  tactics  and  bearings,  and  the  mass 
meetings  were  sluggish  but  helpful  forms 
for  their  political  apprenticeship.  State, 
unlike  Berkeley,  has  not  been  surfeited 
with  mass  meetings,  and  here  the  forms 
of  the  strike  as  well  as  Its  Content  are 
novel  and  attractive,  even  exciting. 

"But  non-events  were  breaking  fast, 
confusing  those  students  without  radical 
Ideology  or  tested  Instincts  to  fall  back 
on.  Tuesday  morning' s Chronicle  head- 
lined an  arbitration  offer:  Cyril  Rose- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Urban  Studies,  proposed  binding  arbitra- 
tion— two  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istration, two  from  the  BSU,  and  one 
Neutral  from  the  Community  Relations 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Smith  snapped  up  the  offer;  the  BSU 
first  learned  of  It  when  they  opened  their 
newspapers.  Roseman  Is  one  of  those 
wheeler-dealers  who  tries  to  use  a cam- 
pus crisis  to  propel  himself  to  fame  and 
standing,  and  the  Chronicle  was  glad  to 
comply.  It  turns  out  that  Roseman' s 
“department,"  a plum  for  four  faculty 
members  who  achieved  their  status  one 
hell  of  a lot  faster  than  Black  Studies 
could,  Is  in  the  business  of  training  of- 
ficials for  the  San  Francisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  and  that  Roseman  himself, 
as  a consultant  to  the  Agency' s demolition 
of  the  Western  Addition  area,  has  con- 
sistently opposed  nitty-gritty  community 
control  of  the  bulldozers.  Roseman  mad 
his  bid  for  history  In  a gutsy  way.  Durln 
the  BSU  rally  Tuesday  afternoon,  In  front 
of  a thousand  students  or  so,  he  stepped 
to  the  microphone  and  took  on  the  crowd, 

continued  on  page  3 
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scorplo.  oct  23  - nov  21 
S.F.  State  radicals  have  shown  that 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  the  support 
of  the  'spineless  majority’  In  order  to 
stop  the  functioning  of  the  machine, 
several  subpoenas  have  been  handed 
down  recently  by  the  Alameda  County 
Grand  Jury  to  Investigate  an  alledged 
‘conspiracy*  relating  to  the  more  than 
10  bombings  In  the  East  Bay  during 
the  last  few  months.  Lids  are  fluctua- 
ting between  $10  & $15,  large  shipments 
expected  soon  should  level  out  the  price 
to  a dime  with  the  possibility  of  $100 
kilos  not  too  far  off.  T.H.C  available 
In  quantity  for  a little  over  $1  a cap. 
Grams  of  hash  on  yr  local  streetcorner 
for  under  $10  each.  U.S.  Government 
approved  hand  grenades  available  for 
$25  each  with  cash  refund  for  prompt 
action,  reports  in  local  papers  about  the 
‘close  association’  between  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  & S.F.  Pig  Cahill  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Washington  men's  room  at- 
tendant. watch  this  space  for  latest 
developments,  gourmet  Mao  Mao  recipe 
states  that  In  order  to  have  bacon  with 
your  eggs  It  Is  necessary  to  off  a Pig, 


Yd  Know... 
this  ALL  MAKES 
LOUSY  HISTORY. 


this  Is  a paid  political  advertisement 
by  the  Berkeley  Grange  Association. 
- the  grass  prophet 


How  ’BOUT  That? 


FOUR  CANADIAN  AIRCRAFT  manufac- 
turing executives  have  had  home-made 
bombs  deposited  In  thelrgardens  by  anti- 
war militants.  The  bombs  were  accom- 
panied by  notes  Informing  the  executives 
that  they  had  been  ‘Judged  guilty  of  com- 
plicity'" In  the  Vietnam  war.  Only  one  of 
th<flbombs  exploded,  causing  minor  dam- 
age. 

Montreal  police  said  the  four  bombs 
were  Identical  to  those  used  In  bombings 
September  24  at  the  homes  of  thirteen 
executives  of  Hawker  Slddeley  Aircraft 
Company,  an  American  firm. 

THE  JIM  I HENDRIX  EXPERIENCE  has 
been  permanently  banned  from  New 
York’s  Carnegie  Hall. 

“We  have  Information  that  In  his  other 
appearances  In  other  places  the  audience 
got  very  much  out  of  hand,"  said  Ioana 
Satescu,  the  hall’s  booking  manager. 
“ They  destroyed  furniture  and  draperies 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  that  chance." 

CALIFORNIA’S  new  marijuana  law  went 
Into  effect  last  Wednesday,  allowing 
Judges  to  treat  possession  cases  as  felon- 
ies or  misdemeanors  at  their  discretion. 
Law  enforcement  officials  supported  the 
“reform,"  expecting  it  to  help  them  get 
more  convictions. 

A FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  sitting  In 
Columbia,  S.C.,  refused  to  Indict  nine 
South  Carolina  highway  patrolmen  for 
the  murders  of  three  black  students 
shot  during  what  black  leaders  call  -the 
Orangeburg  Massacre"  February  8. 

The  patrolmen  fired  on  a crowd  of 
demonstrators  seeking  to  Integrate  a 
bowling  alley. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation  has  chal- 
lenged the  police  regulation  requiring 
San  Francisco  policemen  to  carry  guns 
while  off  duty.  The  suit,  filed  in  Superior 
Court  November  8,  Is  a class  action 
“brought  on  behalf  of  all  black  persons 
In  the  city  whose  lives  and  safety  have 
been  threatened  without  justification  by 
armed  off-duty  policemen." 

William  J.  Strlbllng  and  Sarah  Willis, 
two  of  the  plaintiffs,  contend  that  their 
lives  were  threatened  solely  because  of 
their  race  by  Michael  O’Brien,  a San 
Francisco  policeman,  while  he  was  off 
duty, 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  PyotorG  Grigorenko 
publicly  denounced  the  “totalitarianism 
that  hides  behind  the  mask  of  so-called 
Soviet  democracy"  In  a funeral  oration 
In  Moscow  last  week. 

The  funeral  was  for  Aleksei  Y.  Kos- 
terln,  a writer  and  life-long  Communist, 
who  was  expelled  from  the  union  of 
writers  last  month  because  of  his  strong 
anti-Stallnlst  position. 

“They  wanted  to  expel  Solzhenitsyn," 
said  Grigorenko  (referring  to  the  author 
of  the  concentration  camp  novel  “A  Day 
In  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich”),  “when 
It  Is  Solzhenitsyn  who  conferred  honor 
on  the  union  of  writers  by  being  Its  mem- 
ber and  the  union  adds  nothing  to  Solz- 
henitsyn." 

Three  hundred  mourners  heard  the 
speech. 

HALF  AN  HOUR  after  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  shot  in  Dallas,  the  US  Treasury 
cut  off  his  paycheck,  giving  him  credit 
for  14/24  of  that  day’s  work.  The  re- 
maining 10/24  went  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
(According  to  AP  writer  Sam  Summerlin’ 
author  of  the  book  “1:33,"  whose  title 
refers  to  the  official  moment  of  Ken- 
nedy’s death.) 

A M ERIC  AN  ROM  AN  CATHOLIC  bishops , 
meeting  In  Washington,  D C.,  Issued  a 
pastoral  letter  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  016  Vietnam  war  and  of  military  con- 
scrlptlon. 

P PHILIP  WHALEN  wrote  this  poem: 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

^ Love  & Poetry 
m Win  — forever: 
q War  Is  always 
2 A great  big  lose. 

J*  lama  poet  & 

A lover  & a winner  — 

^ How  about  you? 

BAN  UNDERGROUND  newspaper  written 
in  Saigon  is  being  printed  and  distributed 
from  an  “unknown  point  In  California." 

“Dispatch"  declares  itself  to  be  “a 
group  of  young  journalists,  writers  and 
artists  challenged  by  the  barriers  to 
communication  they  see  dangerously  di- 
viding the  Western  World  from  Asia  “ 
Subscriptions  are  available  at  $5  for 
25  Issues  or  $10  for  52  Issues  from  Dis- 
patch, Inc.,  635  Millwood  Avenue  Venice 

_ California. * 


THIS  AD  appeared  In  the  classified  sec- 
tion of  the  Clarion-Ledger/Jackson  Dally 
News  (Jackson,  Miss.)  on  October  27: 
TEAR  GAS  SALESMEN 
Become  part  of  the  fastest  growing 
business  In  the  world.  We  need  full  time 
and  part  time  salesmen  to  call  on  police, 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  other 
businesses.  Commission  earnings  are 
fantastic.  The  sky  is  the  limit  on  the 
future  and  income.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress. Free  Information  will  be  MAILED 
to  you.  MAZE  CORP.,  Maze  Bldg.,  1628 
S.  Hanley  Rd. , St.  Louis,  Mo.  63144. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  reported 
Joan  Baez  as  saying  there  “might  be  a 
time  or  a reason  for  campus  demon- 
strations, but  I haven't  seen  it  yet." 

Calling  the  demonstrations  at  the  De- 
mocratic Convention  in  Chicago  “really 
filthy,"  Miss  Baez  said,  “bright  organ- 
izers took  young  kids  and  pushed  them, 
knowing  they  would  get  their  heads 
cracked." 

Miss  Baez  has  lent  support  to  student 
demonstrations  in  the  past,  but  always 
maintained  a certain  distance.  In  1964 
she  led  students  Into  Sproul  Hall  for  the 
Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement’s  big- 
gest sit-in,  but  left  before  arrests  began. 

ONLY  60.8  PERCENT  of  the  eligible  £ 
voters  turned  out  to  vote  this  year  the  O 
best  showing  since  1956,  when  only  60  5 ® 
percent  voted.  SN 
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SOME  250  STRIKING  WORKERS,  some 
of  them  armed  with  rifles,  took  over  and 
occupied  the  Domtar  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  mill  In  Windsor,  Quebec  Nov- 
ember 4.  They  remained  26  hours,  then 
voted  to  leave  the  plant  and  march  to 
Quebec  city  as  part  of  an  agreement 
with  the  more  conservative  unionists. 
The  conflict  began  with  a wage  dispute. 


A -NATIONAL  GENERAL  STRIKE  has 
been  called  for  July  4,  1971.  A tentative 
list  of  strike  demands,  “to  be  lengthened 
and  amplified  as  the  strike  idea  grows," 
Is  as  follows: 

1)  Moratorium  on  all  Incomes  above 
$15,000  a year; 

2)  Free  medical  aid  to  anyone  who 
needs  it; 

3)  Freedom  to  dress  according  to 
one’s  own  whims; 

4)  Freedom  of  homosexuals  to  be  as 
public  about  their  sexual  preferences  as 
heterosexuals; 

5>  Enforced  freedom  and  variety  of 
speech  in  mass  media;  one  totally  “open" 
television  station  and  radio  station. 

The  strike  has  been  called  by  a person 
named  Mark  Sense  at  337- A Oak  Street. 

DR.  JOSEPH  MOLNER,  nationally  syndi- 
cated health  columnist,  died  Saturday 
night  at  the  age  of  61.  The  cause  of  death 
was  not  immediately  determined.  A 
spokesman  for  Publlshers-Hall  syndi- 
cate said  the  column  will  continue  to  ap- 
pear. 
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photo:  tod  gllford 
trustworthy  students  say  that  a Channel 
7 (ABC)  newsman,  one  A1  Bullock,  was 
beating  people  with  his  camera  (who 
said  the  mass  media  are  not  weapons 
pointed  at  our  heads?).  When  Bullock 
complained  he  had  been  “attacked*  by  a 
“band"  of  “roving"  BSU  members,  ac- 
cording to  one  version,  the  Tac  Squad 
heeded  his  call.  Another  version  Is  that 
an  Administrator — Smith  himself  seems 
to  have  been  out  to  lunch;  life  goes  on — 
called  them.  Another  Is  that  all  the 
plalnclothesmen  who  have  been  lurking 
on  campus  every  day  of  the  strike  (In- 
cluding one  with  the  longest  hair  on 
campus)  are  empowered  to  summon  the 
Tac  Squad  whenever  they  hear  of  “viol- 
ence," and  that  one  of  them  did. 

It  makes  very  little  difference.  Who- 
ever actually  said  the  precise  word  knew 
that  the  strike  had  been  gaining  moment- 
um; knew  that  blacks  and  browns  and 
whites  had  been  perfecting  a working 
alliance;  knew  that  as  the  Administration 
lost  ally  after  ally,  as  It  shed  legitimacy 
like  a dead  skin,  brute  force  had  to  come 
into  play.  When  you  can’t  wash  brains, 
you  bust  heads.  “We’ve  had  experience — 
we’re  * combat- ready* ,*  Chancellor 
Dumke  had  told  US  News  & World  Report 
on  September  23.  “And  we  have  made 'it 
absolutely  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  academic  operation  and 
integrity  of  our  Institutions,  WITH 
WHATEVER  FORCE  WE  HAVE  TO 
APPLY  TO  ACHIEVE  IT."  Once  the  cops 
had  been  sequestered  on  campus,  It  was 
only  a matter  of  time. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Monday,  Tuesday: 
no  school.  It  Is  supposed  to  reopen  Wed- 
nesday. The  Governor  wanted  Smith’s 
head  for  knuckling  under  to  “a  hundred 
agitators,”  and  the  Trustees — who  met 
In  oligarchic  splendor  on  Monday  and 
threw  the  ball  back  to  Smith — may  have 
it  yet.  But  tf  they  get  It,  they’ll  have  the 
faculty  to  contend  with:  Smith  Is  one  of 
them  made  good.  The  BSU  Insists  that 
the  demands  arenon-negotlable  and  the 
BSU  is  still  calling  the  shots.  Over;  the 
weekend  the  establishment  press 
drummed  up  a “silent  majority,"  some 
of  whom  support  the  demands,  others  of 
whom  don’t,  but  who  presumably  want 
the  campus  opened  so  they  can  resume 
their  grade-competition.  There  are 
plenty  of  them,  but  no  majority:  the  cops 
so  scared  and  angered  them  that  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  if  the  police  re- 
turn, no  one  goes  to  classes.  Even  with- 
out the  police,  the  steady  work  of  the 
strike  organizers  has  made  an  undeniable 
dent:  the  rationalizations  for  strike- 
breaking (“I  like  the  demands  but  not  the 
tactics.  ...  I can’t  go  along  with  all  the 
demands")  have  lost  a good  deal  of  their 
weight.  Sympathy  may  swing  back  to 
Smith  as  he  treads  a thin  and  fraying 
rope  between  the  Trustees,  Dumke,  Rea- 
gan, and  the  faculty,  but  then  there  Is 
nowhere  for  Smith  to  go.  He  either  grants 
the  demands  or  not:  the  hard  core  of  the 
strikers,  several  hundred  people  at  least, 
are  ready  for  a long  one,  and  most  stu- 
dents are  at  least  listening  hard.  The 
hard  core  has  been  replenished  by  new 
student  blood,  with  no  sign  of  flagging. 

Initiative  may  shift  to  the  faculty,  as 
tends  to  happen  on  a campus  in  turmoil 
continued  on  page  11 
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urkster  in  command  of  his  courage. 
£p  UP  front  tried  to  shut  him  up, 
f iho  rhairman  called  for  a voice  vote 
to  let  him  continue.  Standing 
^ fringe  of  the  crowd,  1 thought  the 
‘thewal  fn  favor  of  letting  him  talk- 
ed Idea,  since  the  longer  he  talked 
nre  ms  glibness  showed— but  most 
r/ioes  were  In  front,  among  the  more 
mmed  strikers,  and  the  chairman 
jXTnis  had  It  and  got  the  mike 
f'f  ‘SSK  a quarter  of  the  crowd 
Imed  away  m disgust.  The  rally  dragged 
. much  too  long,  and  Tuesday  afternoon 
seemed  not  to  have  got  anywhere. 
,rv  Wednesday  morning,  though,  In  the 
Leers  of  political  necessity,  the  strike 
Lnlzers  rededicated  themselves  to  the 
{im  task  of  peeling  under  the  students’ 
fetlonalizations  to  the  issues  underneath: 
JLcm  and  the  function  of  State  as  a 
Lning  school  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
lon  Bank  of  America,  and  Del  Monte. 
Ihere  were  discussion  groups  around 
L lawn,  more  faculty  were  striking, 
e students— probably  more  than  half 
L’were  out  of  classes,  the  faculty  at 
jrge  were  meeting  and  wondering 
Aether  they  were  a quorum,  and  there 
1S  the  kind  of  quiet  progress  which 
iunds  like  a breath-bating  hush:  waiting 
,r  something.  The  most  remarkable 
|CI  on  the  surface,  was  ecological: 
dents  were  talking,  hard,  crisis- 
iber.  on  a campus  that  before  had 
jemed  an  Elyslan  Field  of  liberal  ano- 
ie,  a lawn  where  a group  of  more  than 
o used  to  look  like  a rally.  Now  every- 
e seemed  more  earnest:  the  strike  was 

0 its  second  week,  and  whatever  you 
iught  of  it,  It  would  not  be  wished  away. 
Trust  the  State  to  shatter  the  hush, 
ter  the  Tactical  Squad. 

Actually  the  Tac  Squad  didn't  have  far 
come;  they  didn’t  “come  on  campus," 
•y  were  already  there.  For  two  days 
hey  had  been  holing  out  In  boiler  rooms 
the  Psychology  and  Physical  Educa- 
on  Buildings,  and  In  a garage  In  the 
rby  Parkmerced  development.  On 
uesday  they  had  arrested  a white  stu- 
t with  a walkie-talkie  who  had  stum- 
ed  on  their  hideaway. 

Wednesday  at  lunch  hour,  while 
judents  were  milling  around  In  front  of 
e Commons  cafeteria,  twelve  of  San 
rancisco’s  big  ones  marched  by,  yard 
ong“rlot  clubs”  a-swinging,  and  formed 
line  across  from  the  BSU  headquarters 
auf.  (State,  If  you  haven't  seen  it,  lo- 
es  Its  dissidents  In  wooden  shacks 
t look  as  though  they  were  left  over 
the  construction  company.)  No  one 

1 seen  the  slightest  gleam  of  provo- 
ion.  But  there  they  were,  glaring, 
rly.  About  fifty  blacks  and  Third  World 
idents  watched  back,  with  whites  gath- 
Ing  behind  the  cops.  Suddenly  the  cops 
rted  down  the  path  between  the  huts 

»d  broke  formation.  One  bunch  grabbed 
ad  beat  up  Nesbett  Crutchfield,  a BSU 
"der.  Clubs  flew:  somehow  It's  a new 
ht  every  time  you  see  it.  Another 
pch  bloodied  the  head  of  a black  girl; 
lie  fell  under  a bush,  and  Preston  Web- 
* a black  KQED  reporter,  went  to 
? only  to  be  clubbed  in  turn. 
Meanwhile,  anotherTac  Squad  detach- 
t had  busted  a BSU  member  some- 
• else  on  campus.  They  paraded 
handcuffed,  In  front  of  the  growing 
B fuming  crowd,  and  clubbed  him.  One 
“P,  his  face  twitching,  drew  his  gun  in 
Shaking  hand  and  dared  anyone  to  mess 
dh  him,  No  one  did,  but  whites  found 
unaccustomed  word  “Pig!"  forming 
their  mouths.  Shock  built  fury;  hun- 
*ls  of  students  watched. 

Hie  Squad  moved  away.  A rally  started 
ledlately.  Somebody  reported  that  the 
c Squad  had  reappeared  in  front  of  the 
'ch  Building.  The  rally  dissolved  into 
>urge  toward  the  cops:  jeers,  a few 
,*•  (Th&  Chronicle  invented  a “bar- 
:e  ’ Ihere  was  none.)  One  cop  pointed 
Khostro  Kalantari  in  the  crowd:  an 
an  student  known  to  the  cops  as  an 
‘fay  of  the  Shah,  and  whom  the  Federal 
i or*ties  have  been  trying  to  deport, 
^ulari,  knowing  his  vulnerability,  was 
11  co°l.  not  even  shouting.  They 
pd  him.  Then  the  face-off:  less  than 
|U  cops  vs.  six  hundred  students. 
1?  tense;  too  fast  for  tactics. Hadlt  not 
r:or  the  Intercession  of  the  deus  ex 
•una,  in  the  form  of  a faculty  buffer, 
“ing  could  have  happened, 
tne  fifty  teachers,  mostly  members 
e Ad  Hoc  Committee,  had  heard  the 
ffotion  and  come  downstairs  from 
UJiock  parliament  They  dashed  be- 
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tween  the  cops  and  the  students,  a mobile 
DMZ  but  one  plainly  protecting  the  stu- 
dents. Students  cheered.  The  Tac  Squad, 
their  distaste  for  commie-faggot  profes- 
sors not  well  enough  developed,  retreated 
and  vanished:  some  primitive  tactical 
Instinct  may  have  prevailed. 

The  casualties:  Several  heads  and  one 
helmet  bashed.  One  cop  taken  out  of  com- 
mission, at  least  temporarily,  when  ho 
attacked  i student  and  left  himself  ex- 
posed to  three  others.  Eight  students 
arrested,  black  and  white  together,  all 
on  felony  raps:  from  assault  with  a dead- 
ly weapon  on  down.  (There  have  been  at 
least  seven  other  arrests  during  the 

strike,  six  on  campus including  a 

trumped-up  bomb  charge — and  one  for 
leafletlng  Mission  High  School.  Money 
for  lawyers  can  be  sent  to  Movement 


Liberation  Front,  55  Colton  Street,  SF, 
earmarked  for  the  S.F  State  Defense 
Fund.) 

The  faculty  immediately  suspended  all 
“instruction"  and  resumed  its  meetings. 
Smith  announced  later  that  afternoon  that 
the  campus  would  be  shut  down  Indefin- 
itely, “until  we  can  open  It  on  a more 
rational  basis."  He  had  no  choice:  the 
strike  was  now  total.  The  strike  meeting 
just  afterward  filled  the  entire  cafeteria 
— maybe  four  hundred  students  In  all. 
We  broke  down  briskly  Into  working 
groups,  planning  forays  onto  other  state 
college  campuses  for  support,  leafletlng 
in  the  city,  and  more  classroom  educa- 
tion when  the  school  reopens.  Nervous 
energy  crystallized  Into  work. 

No  one  knows  exactly  where  the  Tac 
Squad  were  getting  their  orders.  Two 


Students  Close 
Oakland  Tech 

from  our  correspondent 

“A  riot  broke  out*  at  Oakland  Technical  High  School 
last  Friday,  in  which  one  teacher  took  a hard  punch  in 
the  jaw  and  at  least  two  students  were  beaten  up.  Over  a 
hundred  windows  were  shattered,  desks  were  thrown  out 
of  windows,  fires  set  and  fire  extinguishers  brandished 
in  the  brawl  which  followed  the  decision  of  a group  of 
students  “to  take  the  school  with  them"  if  they  were 
forced  to  go.  The  incident  Oakland  Tech  had  been  ner- 
vously awaiting  was  touched  off  by  police  enforcement  of 
a new  anti -loitering  law  at  a nearby  student  hangout,  The 
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Bulldog. 

Police  removed  ten  black  and  five  white 
students  from  The  Bulldog  In  response 
to  Black  Student  Union  demands  that 
police  be  kept  out  of  student  afialrs. 

Shortly  after  lunch,  students  marched 
Into  classrooms  announcing  that  classes 
were  dismissed.  Shouting  “This  is  not  a 
riot,  this  is  a revolution!"  students  in 
classes  joined  their  friends  and  proceed- 
ed to  liberate  most  of  the  school.  Tech's 
riot  signal  sounded — four  bells — and 
teachers  locked  their  doors  according  to 
the  rules.  Police  were  called  and  “riot- 
ers" dispersed  with  other  students  when 
the  school  shut  down  operations  at  two 
In  the  afternoon. 

Monday  young  militants  conducted  for- 
ays to  nearby  Wilson  Junior  High  and 
closed  it  down.  A-  city-wide  shutdown 
threatened.  Faculty  at  Tech  were  be- 
leaguered by  pleas  from  the  school  board 
that  Tech  be  re-opened  to  establish  at 
least  the  APPEARANCE  of  stability  and 
well-being.  Fear  among  the  Tech  faculty 
won  out  over  pleas  to  protect  Wilson,  and 
Tech  is  virtually  closed  this  week, 
operating  only  on  a minimal  basis. 

Parents  talked  of  policing  campus,  and 


Oakland  cops  stood  at  attention  at  the 
doors  of  Tech. 

At  meetings  during  the  weekend,  Tech 
students  presented  demands  which  the 
faculty  quickly  dismissed  as  a last- 
minute  rationale  for  an  Irrational  act. 
The  demands  included  such  items  as 
relevant  curricula,  no  cops  on  campus, 
amnesty  for  “rioters"  and  student  patrol 
of  the  halls  for  the  first  days  of  school’s 
opening.  After  the  presentation  of  de- 
mands, students  were  ordered  out  of  the 
faculty  meeting  despite  their  protests 
that  the  communication  gap  was  too  wide 
already.  Irritated  spinsters  muttered 
“Typical!"  to  the  students’  requests  to 
stay  at  the  meeting. 

The  young  were  rather  young.  They 
were  tactless,  angry,  but  determined. 
And  they  came  on  like  people  Instead  of 
like  automatons.  They  seemed  to  respect 
ideas,  if  not  property.  They  took  you  at 
your  soul  value,  and  looked  confused  when 
given  the  usual  run-around  teacher  line. 

Even  the  fifteen- year-olds,  hell,  even 
the  TWELVE-year-olds,  are  seeing  it 
like  it  is,  and  nobody  but  nobody  is  going 
to  give  them  shit. 
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Probably  the  early  Christians  huddled 
together,  meeting  In  a small,  wet  group 
far  from  their  homes  on  a windy  bluff 
overlooking  the  encampment  of  the  Ro- 
man army. 

And  they  played  their  music  and  sang; 
they  jingled  bells  and  danced  and  one  of 
their  leaders  led  a loud  and  beautifully 
melodious  chant. 

All  of  this  was  designed  to  overthrow 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  more  politely,  to 
convert  the  Roman  Infantry  from  the 
"ultimate  weapon"  of  the  imperialists 
Into  foot  soldiers  In  the  army  of  love 

And  they  Issued  calls  to  the  soldiers 
to  come  across,  sing,  dance  with  the  wo- 
men, talk  to  the  men.  But  they  knew  full 
well  it  was  death  for  any  soldier  who  ap- 
peared in  uniform.  The  proud  silver  hel- 
met with  the  red  tunic  would  shine  out 
among  the  variously  dressed,  long- 
haired Christians.  ^ 

♦hf°’ fcy,Jcame  across  to  the  festival, 
h V d **  dressed  as  Christians,  or  as 
they  thought  Christians  dressed,  knowing 
of  them  only  through  hearsay. 

may  have  been  Possible  for  the 
t®  flnd  ‘hem  In  their  midst, 
'Mille  the  spies  sent  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment could  not. 

eln^,d  there  "ere,  of  course,  and 

ewh  o^her  »hlanS  did  n°‘  ^aysknow 
each  other  - there  were  always  new  con- 

'erts  you  had  never  seen  before  - and 


some  parts  of  their  ritual  were  consid- 
ered illegal,  many  found  themselves 
turning  around  to  see  who  was  watching 
them  as  they  ate  their  sacred  honey. 

Besides  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  there,  there  were 
clearly  defined  knots  of  young  men  from 
the  small  town  near  the  camp.  They  were 
hostile,  but  curious,  and  a little  re- 
strained, since  the  Christians  easily  out- 
numbered them  and  they  weren't  so  sure 
that  they  wouldn' t fight,  as  they  had  heard 
They  stood  apart  and  talked  only  to  each 
other.  Or  were  they  the  Roman  soldiers 
dressed  like  young  men  from  town? 

soon  the  test  of  faith  began.  And  the 
Christians,  most  of  whom  had  communi- 
cated only  with  each  other  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  sacred  honey  or  the  purity 
of  the  fresh  air,  began  to  ask  if  they  had 
seen  any  Roman  soldiers  - Incognito  - 
among  them. 

Someone  said  there  were  two.  Some- 
one else  said  someone  told  him  there 
were  three.  From  this  camp?  Or  al- 
ready  deserters  from  somewhere  else? 

But  the  Roman  soldiers  did  begin  to 
d*ser  ~ first  tf>ey  took  sanctuary  in 
churches,  then  in  schools,  then  in  the 
homes  of  the  Christians. 

H JP°ral  01  the  story  is  that  Chris- 
tianity DID  destroy  Roman  Imperialism, 
but  we  still  do  not  even  have  a Fort  Dix 

olX. 
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marjorie  helns 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Presidio 
country  club  lurks  the  army’s  post  stock- 
ade. It’s  an  unobtrusive  building  off  the 
main  road  (which  incidentally  is  part  of 

San  Francisco’s  “49-mile  scenic  drive") 

If  you  walk  past  the  stockade,  you're 
likely  to  hear,  from  its  subcellar,  calls 
— half  for  help,  half  for  lung  exercise. 
Guarding  the  building  are  heavily  armed 
MPs. 

On  Friday,  October  11,  apsychologlc- 
ally  unstable  prisoner  named  Richard 
Bunch,  known  for  his  frequent  talk  of 
suicide,  was  shot  and  killed  while  trying 
to  escape  from  a work  detail.  Reportedly 
Bunch  first  asked  the  guard  if  he  would 
snoot  and  the  guard  replied  “Try  it  and 
see." 

On  Monday,  October  14,  28  prisoners 
Stleed^3  sU*in  on  the  stockade  lawn,  and 
refused  to  move  or  obey  orders.  Captain 
Lamont,  MP  Correction  Officer,  read 
them  Article  94  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  the  article  dealingwith 

tTth?'  “Vr  ordered  “'em  to  return 
to  the  stockade,  which  they  did  not  do 

SeridfssidS  iUme’  accordine  t0  Lamont 
the  dissident  prisoners  were  'singing 
songS  ^ hollering  ^ carrying 

a^mvmr,h^er‘"  lVhile  extra  MPs  and  ^ 

Photographer  were  sent  for,  one  of 

the  prisoners  stood  up  and  read  a list  of 

a£nrU1.CeS’,,  am°ng'  them  complaints 
about  insufficient  rations,  conduct  of 


guards,  race  discrimination  and  sanita- 
tion. 

That  list  has  since  been  lost,  according 
to  Lamont,  who  testified  Monday  at  a mil- 
itary hearing  to  determine  whether  the 
prisoners  should  be  court-martialed  h r 
mutiny.  Lamont  also  testified  that  all 
complaints  by  prisoners  were  officially 
handled  through  “510"  forms,  and  tha 
problems  of  reduced  rations  and  sanlta-, 
tion  were  being  taken  care  of.  The  three 
rows  of  accused  prisoners  r.;~lcally 
shook  their  heads. 

If  mutiny  seems  a rather  heavy  charge 
for  a nonviolent  sit-in  thatlasted  an 
hour  (until  the  men  were  carried  into  the 
prison),  it’s  not  surprising,  In  view  of 
military  law.  Lamont  read  the  army  rules 
dealing  with  prison  disturbances.  There 
was  simply  no  provision  for  nonviolent 
sit-ins.  He  saw  the  act  as  mutiny  and  so 
it  was,  technically. 

Monday’s  hearing  was  a boring  affair. 
It  hadn’t  even  the  snappy  spirit  of  com- 
petition that  animates  civilian  trials. 
The  ubiquitous  Terry  Hallinan  was  there 
for  the  defense.  An  MP  searched  my  bag 
as  I came  in.  The  prisoners  were  all 
white  and  very  young.  A middle-aged 
lady  leaned  through  the  smoke-filled  air, 
trying  to  convince  an  MP  near  her  that 
not  all  laws  were  just.  1 wondered  how 
the  MPs  kept  their  big  white  hats  so 
clean. 

continued  next  page 
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SWISS 

YOUTH 

HOT 

Zurich,  the  world  money  capital,  exploded  in  rioting  at 
the  end  of  June  when  10,000  young  Swiss  people  took  to 
the  streets.  International  Times  of  London  provides  us 
this  first  English-language  report: 


On  May  31,  Jimi  Hendrix  and  a galaxy 
oj  lesser  popstars  held  a concert  at- 
tended by  about  10,000  young  people.  The 
concert  ended  alter  midnight,  public 
transport  had  shut  down  and  to  keep  warm 
people  started  making  little  fires  out  of 
the  garbage  that  littered  the  street  out- 
side: any  amount  of  commercial  litera- 
ture, programs,  etc.  Too  much  for  hun- 
dred’s of  Zurich’s  ultra  uptight  fascist 
cops  who  attacked  with  truncheons  and 
dogs.  All  night  fighting  through  town, 
much  police  brutality.  The  explosion  of 
frustration  of  the  cops  AND  the  youth. 
In  magical  preparation,  the  re-named 
Anti-Authoritarian  Youth  Section  of  the 
Community  Party  had  distributed  a paper 
at  the  concert  explaining  how  the  authori- 
tarian society  fucks  up  children  from 
birth,  quoted  Reich,  Teufel,  Amendt, 
Mick  Jagger  (there  were  no  copies  of  this 
left  in  the  garbage)^ 

Mindblown  by  cop  brutality,  the  Pro- 
gressive Students  and  the  Communist 
Youth  called  a demonstration.  Held  fifty 
meters  from  fuzz  HQ,  it  consisted  in  a 
street  theatre  'People's  Tribunal  against 
the  Unknown  Policeman.’  The  tribunal 
sentenced  police  leaders  to  be  removed 
and  ordinary  cops  to  carry  numbers  that 
could  be  read  easily.  They  also  decided 
that  a youth  centre  was  needed. 

As  if  this  wasn’t  enough,  they  decided 
to  occupy  an  empty  chain  store  ’Globus’ 
in  the  city  centre  and  were  given  the 
keys  by  the  City  Council  by  this  time  in 
a state  of  abject  fear  lest  something  new 
would  disturb  peaceful,  prosperous 


Zurich.  The  store  was  immediately  taken 
by  thousands  of  young  people  who  started 
continuous  discussion,  similar  to  what 
happened  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris.  They 
voted  for  a program  and  a committee 
and  put  out  pamphlets.  And  'the  City 
Council  has  got  2 weeks  to  find  us  a 
place  as  good  as  this.’ 

Council  refused  to  accommodate  the 
young  people  and  offered  two  workmen' s 
huts  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  After  a 
fortnight  police  occupied  Globus  by  force , 
threw  out  all  the  people.  Enraged  com- 
mittee calls  demonstration,  asks  people 
to  bring  building  materials  to  construct 
a place  for  youth  right  in  city  centre. 

Saturday  June  29,  2000  people  assem- 
ble at  Globus,  as  they  leave  to  build 
place  in  town  centre,  cops  attack  with 
water  cannons.  Fighting  gets  worse  and 
breaks  out  all  through  centre  of  town. 
10,000  in  the  streets,  throwing  anything 
they  can  lay  hands  on.  Spontaneous  and 
not  organised.  Fighting  continues  all 
night,  200  in  hospital  and  another  250  in 
jail. 

Sunday  June  30,  another  demonstra- 
tion this  time  to  release  those  in  jail. 
Fighting  lasts  all  night.  The  two  nights 
reported  in  press  as  ‘riots  in  Zurich.' 

Next  day  city  council  forbids  any  de- 
monstrations whatsoever,  and  this  is  un- 
constitutional. The  Mayor  wants  to  call 
in  the  military  but  is  outvoted.  Those 
released  from  jail  start  to  tell  of  in- 
credible brutalities:  girls  beaten  only 
on  the  genitals,  men  beaten  while  un- 
conscious, the  chief  of  police  standing 


by  getting  his  kicks,  cops  stripping  peo- 
ple and  examining  their  genitals  with 


tuals  of  the  older  generation  to  take  up 
the  struggle.  A group  of  18  led  by  writer 
Max  Frisch  published  a manifesto  under 
the  name  ‘Zurcher  Manifest'  in  which 
they  stated  there  was  a pogrom  against 
the  youth  and  in  which  they  asked  for 
examination  of  police  leadership  and 
methods,  repeal  of  anti-demonstration 
law,  and  legal  aid  for  those  in  jail.  They 
also  stated  that  they  would  exist  as  a 
group  until  a centre  for  youth  had  been 
opened  in  Zurich. 

Naturally  the  press  gave  good  coverage 
to  this  manifesto  by  respected  intellec- 
tuals but  at  the  same  time,  the  police 
received  hundreds  of  presents,  flowers 
and  offers  of  support  from  the  older 
groups  of  shit  scared  bourgeoisie.  The 
media  launched  a smear  campaign  a- 
gainst  the  youth  about  a week  after  the 
riots. 

Before  the  end  of  July  the  committee 
set  up  at  Globus  made  its  first  publica- 
tion: Dokumentation  1.  96  close-type 

pages  of  witnesses'  accounts  of  police 
brutality.  Makes  horrifying  reading,  and 
‘Sie  und  Er,’  national  German  language 
picture  magazine,  made  large  expose. 

Meanwhile,  the  Zurcher  Manifest 
group  — comprising  lawyers,  university 
professors,  politicians  and  press  — hired 
a big  hall  and  held  a first  assembly  for 
youth.  Not  without  opposition:  a total  boy- 
cott by  press,  printers,  halls,  accom- 
modation could  only  be  broken  by  a de- 
posit of  1000  Pounds  for  the  hall.  At  the 
meeting,  packed  by  3000  and  overflowing, 
a new  committee  was  elected  and  as 
before,  much  discussion.  The  situation 
was  now  clear:  authoritarian  forces 
ranged  against  youth.  By  this  time  the 
dissident  groups  had  come  together  and 
there  were  at  least  six  new  organisa- 
tions. All  subscribed  to  the  plan  for  a 
youth  Autonomous  Youth  Centre,  AUTO- 
NOMES  for  short. 

The  Autonomes  set  up  a temporary 
centre  and  began  producing  posters, 
pamphlets  and  coordinating  activities. 
Their  posters,  particularly,  are  graphi- 
cally as  good  as  the  French  ones  in  May, 

' and  their  content  is  even  more  acid,  and 
funny. 

Example:  Picture  of  a baby  crapping 
on  a pot.  Words:  Already  In  the  anal 
phase  the  sex  drive  of  this  young  Zurich 
boy  was  being  diverted  and  suppressed 
by  training,  making  him  obedient  to 
authority,  orderly  and  punctual.  And  so 
it  was  until  the  29  June  1968  — today 
he  is  an  Autonome  and  takes  part  in  the 
permanent  discussion  at  Corbusier  Cen- 
tre September  4-9th. 

Example:  Picture  of  Che  Guevara. 
Legend:  Hasta  la  victoria  slempre!  On 
Friday  13th  September  Zurich’s  first 
autonome  was  born.  Sonia  and  Tine’s 
son  Che.  (Sonia  and  Tino  the  leaders  of 
Zurich’s  ‘Rockers.’) 

During  August  the  committee  brought 
out  a newspaper  telling  what  had  hap- 


pened and  analysing  the  events.  100,000 
copies  were  distributed  free  on  the 
streets. 

The  next  event  was  a week  of  24  hour 
activity  organised  by  the  Zurcher  Mani- 
fest group  at  Corbusier  Centre.  Themes 
of  discussion  ranged  from  ‘Men  and 
Sexuality’  to  ‘School  Reform’  and  as 
well  as  movies,  theatre,  pop  music, 
exhibitions,  were  an  Antiauthoritarian 
Kindergarten,  a printing  press  for  post- 
ers, and  wall-newspapers  being  contin- 
uously created  as  in  China.  Over  10,000 
people  passed  through  during  the  week. 

The  temporary  centre  has  a high  de- 
gree of  organisation  and  no  power  hang- 
ups. They  produce  screenprlnted  over- 
night and  weekly  pamphlets  10,000  at  a 
time  telling  what  are  the  most  Interest- 
ing events  of  the  next  week.  They  can  get 
rid  of  over  20,000  on  the  streets  in  a few 
hours  when  necessary.  Unofficial  fly- 
poster  teams  operate  at  night. 

At  present,  work  is  on  an  organisa- 
tional level.  An  umbrella  group  named 
FASS  is  gestatlng  which  is  a coordina- 
ting body  for  activists  among  Student, 
Worker,  Writer,  Political  organisations. 
FASS  will  bring  out  another  issue  of  the 
100,000  circulation  newspaper  and  is  the 
largest  grouping  ever  conceived  In  Swit- 
zerland. While  the  Autonomes'  first  ob- 
jective is  to  get  a youth  centre,  FASS 
brings  to  revolutionary  consciousness 
larger  social  issues.  For  Instance,  there 
are  600,000  foreign  workers,  mainly 
Italians,  in  Switzerland  with  no  political 
rights  at  all.  70%  of  these  support  the 
Italian  Communist  Party.  They  constitute 
a sub-proletariat  and  with  the  ytfoth 
probably  the  largest  threat  to  Swiss 
established  society,  which  has  no  working 
class  at  all.  The  parallels  are  already 
drawn  between  these  workers  and  US 
negroes. 

Organisational  flexibility  is  extra- 
ordinary. The  Communist  Party  youth 
go  so  far  as  to  allow  anyone  to  vote  at 
their  meetings  whether  they  carry  party 
cards  or  not.  There  is  no  inter-group 
paranoia. 

News  came  through  September  26th 
that  the  City  Council  will  construct  a 
plastic  dome  youth  centre  in  Bellevue- 
platz,  central  Zurich,  to  hold  5000  peo- 
ple, by  the  end  of  this  year.  No  one 
knows  what  happens  after  that  except 
that  it  will  be  everything  imaginable. 
The  Council  Is  unaware  that,  once 
created,  activity  will  intensify  and 
spread,  and  that  everyone  is  waiting  for 
the  Centre  to  open  as  a permanent  revo- 
lutionary base. 

Meanwhile,  the  forces  of  justice  are 
preparing  a trial  against  at  least  200 
people  for  the  June  demonstrations,  to 
be  held  this  winter.  If  any  catalyst  is 
needed  for  further  action,  this  will  be 
it.  The  necessity  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
protect  the  Swiss  Franc  — which  repre- 
sents their  system  — Is  evident  in  their 
anxiety  to  appease  youth  before  the  situ- 
ation gets  out  of  hand.  But  the  act  of 
appeasement  Is  also  the  key  to  further 
activity  — a sort  of  William  Tell  situa- 
tion with  no  apple. 


PROTEST  LOYALTY 


The  First  Squadron,  Eighteenth  Cavalry  prevented 
the  Pentagon  from  shipping  it  to  Vietnam  by  threatening' 
court  action.  Now  the  brass  is  retaliating  by  pulling  sol- 
diers out  of  the  unit  and  sending  them  to  Vietnam  as 
individuals,  often  in  occupational  specialties  which  they 
have  not  been  trained  in  for  years. 


The  most  Interesting  testimony  had  to 
do  with  stockade  capacity.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  prison  has  been  over- 
crowded, mostly  with  young  AWOL  sol- 
diers, for  the  past  several  months.  (La- 
raont  estimated  that  90-95%  of  the 
Prisoners  are  AWOLs.)  He  said  there 
were  three  official  capacities:  standard 
(72  square  feet/man);  reduced  (55  sq,  ft./ 
man)  and  emergency  (40  sq.  ft./man). 
Counting  in  prisoners,  that’s  88  under 
standard  conditions;  115  under  reduced 
and  up  to  157  under  emergency.  Emer- 
gency conditions  aren’t  supposed  to  last 
more  than  seven  days.  Lamont  took  an 
“educated  guess'  that  on  the  day  of  the 
sit-in,  conditions  were  emergency. 

And  in  the  Presidio  stockade,  that’s 
how  conditions  remain. 


The  First  is  an  activated  National 
Guard  unit  from  Burbank,  California.  It 
maintains  that  the  1966  act  of  Congress 
which  gave  the  President  the  power  to 
mobilize  the  Reserves  is  unconstitution- 
al. 

There  are  about  a thousand  men  in  the 
First  Squadron,  of  whom  approximately 
700  are  National  Guard  reserves  and  the 
remainder  are  draftees  and  volunteers. 
So  far  137  men  - all  reservists  - have 
been  levied  for  Vietnam  duty  in  less  than 
a month,  a violation  of  the  army  regula- 
tion that  a unit's  personnel  strength 
should  not  be  depleted  by  more  than  10 
percent  In  any  month. 

A fact  sheet  put  out  by  men  in  the  unit 
calls  attention  to  Justice  Douglas’  re- 
mark: “No  one  — not  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  nor  the  military  — is 
above  the  law." 


Reese  Erlich  called  his  pre- Induction 
physical  last  Tuesday  a “dry  run  for 
what  may  be  a future  career  In  the 
Army.”  Erlich,  one  of  the  Oakland  Seven 
due  to  go  on  trial  December  2,  appeared 
for  his  physical  expressing  a willingness 
to  go  Into  the  Army  and  help  organize 
soldiers  around  the  Issues  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  “riot  control"  at  home. 

In  a letter  mailed  special  delivery 
the  day  before  his  physical,  Erlich  wrote: 
“...This  letter  Is  to  Inform  you  that  I 
am  willing  to  serve.  In  fact,  I am  anxious 
to  join  up  with  your  fighting  team." 

Beginning  at  6 am,  about  fifty  bleary- 
eyed  demonstrators  passed  out  leaflets 
and  donuts  to  the  Inductees  lined  up  In 
front  of  the  Oakland  Induction  Center. 
After  a brief  rally,  Erlich  walked  into 
the  Induction  Center  with  a fistful  of 
leaflets  and  anti-war  GI  newspapers. 

“Only  then  did  the  fun  start.  Some 
Army  guy  came  up  to  me,  asked  for  my 
notice  to  appear  for  the  physical,  rushed 
up  to  the  front  desk,  and  came  back  with 
all  the  papers  for  my  physical.  He  said, 
‘Here  you  are,  Sir.  I hope  you  enjoy  the 
physical'.” 

Another  inductee  began  passing  out 
Erlich’s  leaflets  during  the  medical 
examination.  The  doctor  got  furious  and 


called  for  a sergeant  to  haul  away  the 
two  of  them  for  a short  conference  with 
the  lieutenant  In  charge  of  trouble- 
makers. 

Erlich  was  put  back  Into  the  medical 
examination  again.  He  continued  to  pass 
out  leaflets,  talk  about  the  war  and  the 
American  Serviceman’s  Union.  “What 
surprised  me  most  was  the  high  degree 
of  Interest  among  enlistees  and  even 
Army  enlisted  men  who  work  at  the  In- 
duction Center. 

“The  whole  physical  process  is  de- 
signed to  degrade  the  men.  Two  hundred 
guys  ran  around  with  nothing  on  but  their 
unders'a.  j and  shoes.  Being  stripped  Is 
necessary  to  take  a person's  weight  or  to 
examine  them  medically,  but  the  Army 
purposely  puts  those  two  stations  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  A good  future  tac- 
tic would  be  for  radicals  simply  to  urge 
the  Inductees  to  go  and  keep  their  clothes 
on.* 

In  the  end,  the  Army  found  Erlich 
physically  and  mentally  qualified.  It  was 
his  morals  and  politics  that  were  sus- 
pect. They  liked  neither  his  arrest  record 
nor  his  activities  during  Stop-the-Draft 
Week.  The  Army  said  they  would  let  him 
know  In  30-60  days  If  he  was  qualified. 
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FAMILY 

DOG 

BEATEN 

dave  morlaty 

The  Family  Dog,  producers  of  rock 
dances  al  the  Avalon  Ballroom,  lost  Its 
permit  appeal  Monday  by  one  vote. 

The  Dog  was  beaten  by  a cast  of 
characters  straight  out  of  a Thomas 
Nasi  cartoon  who  screamed  about  noise, 
litter,  pissing  in  flowerpots  and  fornica- 
ting In  doorways. 

Chet  Helms,  the  Dog’s  head,  said  he 
will  remain  In  operation  pending  the 
second  of  the  two  appeals  allowed  by 
city  ordinance. 

•If  we  lose  that  rehearing,  we  will  try 
to  get  the  matter  Into  Superior  Court," 
Helms  said.  ‘There  are  certainly  some 
questions  of  due  process  to  be  raised. 
At  the  first  hearing,  I was  ostensibly  to 
be  allowed  to  examine  my  accusers.  I was 
allowed  to  cross-examine  only  one  of 
them,  and  then  inadequately  because  of 
time  — everyone  was  anxious  to  get  home 
to  their  supper  and  wives." 

Helms  certainly  will  not  be  able  to 
complain  of  the  brevity  of  the  appeal 
hearing.  It  ran  four  hours. 

Mrs.  McClain,  proprietress  of  the 
Madison  Hotel  and  originator  of  the  peti- 
tion to  curb  the  Dog,  complained  that 
her  hotel  had  lost  43  tenants  In  the  past 
six  months  because  of  noise.  When  cross- 
examined,  she  admitted,  after  consider- 
able hedging,  to  having  only  12  vacancies 
at  present,  and  42  paying  tenants. 

The  prosecution  then  brought  forth  a 
churchyard  of  cadaverous  geriatrics  who 
were  to  establish  that  the  noise  kept  them 
awake.  Most  of  the  testifying,  however, 
was  done  by  Mrs.  McClain's  lawyer. 

Then  came  the  bar  owner  who  said 
people  were  fornicating  In  doorways  and 
called  another  witness  who  said  he  saw 
five  people  with  bare  feet  and  hair  down 
to  their  shoulders  pissing  In  his  flower 
pots. 

And  so  the  circus  went,  ending  with 
the  Polk  Street  Merchants  Association 
damning  (he  Dog, 

T|ie  Dog  fought  back  with  a petition 
signed  by  42  Polk  Street  merchants, 
also  members  of  the  Association.  Their 
spokesman  claimed  they  were  never 
asked  for  an  opinion  by  the  Association. 

The  Dog  then  called  a series  of  charac- 
ter witnesses  ranglngfrom  Tom  Donohue 
of  KSAN-FM  and  Bill  Graham,  owner 
of  the  Fillmore  Auditoriums,  to  a Bank 
of  California  executive  and  a very  Estab- 
lishment-looking iplddle-aged  woman. 

The  woman  testified  that  the  Ballroom 
kept  her  honor-daughter  off  the  streets; 
the  bank  executive  said  their  research 
Indicated  the  San  Francisco  rock  scene 
was  now^a  five-million  dollar  proposition 
and  In  a straight- line  projection  would 
account  for  one-fifth  of  the  city's  eco- 
nomy by  1970. 

The  first  part  of  BUI  Graham's  testi- 
mony consisted  of  a personal  vendetta 
between  hlipself  andPeter  G.  Boudoures, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Permit  Ap- 
peals, hased  on  Graham’s  past  permit 
hassles.  In  the  opinion  of  many  at  the 
hearing,  Graham' s testimony  only  served 
to  antagonize  the  president. 

Graham  did,  ho\vever,  make  the  point 
that  If  the  Avalon's  permit  were  revoked, 
the  next  occupant  might  be  a money- 
grubbing  syndicate- connected  North 
Beach  flesh- merchant  type,  rather  than 
Chet  Helms,  who  Graham  maintained  was 
more  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  band 
scene  than  profits. 

Donahue's  testimony  was  like  the 
others,  although  better  stated.  He  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  economic  Im- 
portance of  the  Avalon  andUie  purity  of 
the  Dog’s  family  (his  daughters  attend 
the  dances). 

When  the  appeal  came  to  a vote,  John 
Crowley,  vice-president  of  the  Board, 
Fred  G.  Alnslie,  commissioner,  and 
Robert  E.  Gonzales,  commissioner, 
voted  to  reverse  the  decision  and  save 
the  Dog. 

Peter  G.  Boudoures,  president  of  the 
Board,  and  James  W.  Harvey  voted  a- 
galnst  It. 
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Generous  Society 
Courts  Beelzebub 


How  does  It  feel,  to  be  without  a home, 
like  a complete  unknown,  like  a rolling 
stone?  — Dylan 

I'm  goin'  home.  Yes  I am.  Goln'  to  see 
my  baby.  — Mick  Jagger 

After  two  years  of  the  mixed  blessings 
of  tinkering  with  toys  of  my  own  making 
In  the  San  Francisco  area,  I recently 
acknowledged  to  myself  that  I stUl  looked 
over  my  shoulder  at  the  East.  Though 
the  distance  between  the  coasts  seemed 
wider  than  ever,  I wanted  just  one  last 
taste  of  what  existed  now  solely  in  my 
imagination.  Unsureof  where  I was  going, 
on  my  own,  unsure  of  whether  I needed  an 
enema  or  a transfusion,  I wanted  to  go 
home. 

I had  spent  two  years  leaving  one  place 
behind  and  building  up  a life  in  another, 
but  a comblnaUon  of  nostalgia,  sheer 
weakness,  and  a need  to  see  the  strength 
of  fortresses  built  before  my  own  im- 
pelled me  to  get  on  a plane,  to  do  It  quick 
before  I could  take  the  act  back,  to  re- 
turn to  my  roots. 

In  a flash,  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
I was  In  Boston,  on  the  Freedom  Trail, 
In  the  birthplace  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  Beantownhascomealongway 
since  it  was  founded,  and  Is  now  billed 
as  the  New  Boston.  In  essence  this  means 
that  the  city  fathers  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  paving  over  Scollay  Square 
former  repository  of  whatever  low  life 
was  able  to  sustain  itself  In  the  blue- 
lawed  city. 

This  blemish  removed,  they  have  In 
fact  simply  recreated  the  Old  Boston 
Having  closed  off  the  cries  of  the  poor 
and  the  broken,  Boston  Is  free  to  listen 
to  Its  own  curious  blend  of  Puritan  hymns 
and  Catholic  dirges. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival,  a friend 
gave  me  a pamphlet  to  read,  the  gist  of 
which  was: 

•How  shall  we  fight  for  personal  inde- 
pendence? How  shall  we  avoid  the  group 
Poop,  the  vortex  of  mediocrity,  the  great 
nothing  of  cynical  sophistication  and 
bored  non-partlclpatlon? 

'May  I suggest  that  we  all  join  the 
SOS.  The  SOS  — Society  of  Squares  It 
doesn't  even  exist  but  It  could.  Not  a left 


wing  organization,  not  a right  wing  organ- 
ization, but  just  an  organization  with 
wings! 

“We  might  have  to  go  underground  for 
a while  to  avoid  being  trampled  to  death 
by  the  coast  to  coast  rat  packs  of  cynical 
saboteurs  and  canned- wit  commandos 
whose  devotion  Is  to  destruction.  But  we 
would  come  out. 

“We  might  even  have  a handshake  con- 
sisting mainly  of  grabbing  the  other  guy's 
hand  as  though  you  meant  It  and  looking 
him  In  the  eye." 

Outlandish  as  it  may  seem,  these  words 
struck  a strong  chord  In  me.  I had  come 
back  East,  to  the  land  of  my  childhood, 
to  try  to  clarify  the  words  right  and 
wrong.  After  two  years  of  being  in  revolt, 
for  one  thing  or  another,  I wanted  to  get 
closer  to  the  (word)  right.  Right  means 
that  which  Is  just  or  good,  that  which  is 
in  conformity  with  the  facts,  sound  or 
normal,  in  good  health,  that  which  is  ap- 
propriate, legitimate,  or  straight. 
Straight. 

That  was  it.  I wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing,  to  get  straightened  out,  to  stop 
cutting  corners,  to  keep,  for  a while,  to 
the  straight  and  narrow;  In  short,  to  be 
foursquare. 

Wrong,  on  the  other  hand,  was  what  I 
did  not  want  to  be.  Erroneous.  Awry, 
amiss.  Crooked,  bent,  warped.  Per- 
verted. 

I had  come  to  the  right  place.  There 
In  the  land  of  the  Puritans,  I stood  In 
the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  Emerson 
HaU,  and  the  John  Hancock  Building,  in 
the  shadow  of  history,  trying  to  feed  of 
that  residue  of  centuries  of  rectitude  and 
strength,  absorbing  the  stillness,  the  or- 
der, and  the  peace. 

I went  over  to  Harvard  Square  to  study 
the  faces  of  students  preened  and  nur- 
tured by  a benevolent  society.  They  had 
signed  their  contracts  without  fear  and 
in  many  cases,  unknowingly  play  by  the 
rules  and  we  guarantee  you  success  and 


a football  game,  full  of  their  imac 
themselves  as  liberals,  nay,  even  r 
cals,  but  without  anger,  without  a s 
of  loss,  without  a feeling  of  depriva 


No  gaunt  cheeks  here.  Those  rw. 
chose  their  garb  of  alleS™  °‘ 1,1 
After  all,  a could  alwayS  Can  fUly 
by  the  warm  Psychologjqfe,^^ 
Harvard’s  court  metaphysician 
soler,  each  student  armed  hu^  wCon- 
the  knowledge  that  though  hemu-M  VVlUl 
an  identity  crisis,  it  was  il  paKf5'^1 
through  life,  and  that  one  should e°lD( 
take  the  present  too  seriously^ittr'er 
was  more  to  follow,  as  th  £ |re 
strains  of  being  young  (Iree,  wWU^ 
over  twenty-one)  would  yield  to  the’  d 
tinulties  and  burdens  of  matSlb  , °n‘ 
erativlty).  Erlkson  himself,  after  al  ^ 
had  his  bohemian  years.  Buther»h  ’tad 
at  sixty,  In  good  health,  In  good  S[),3 
talking  about  the  meaning  of  meaning 
adolescents.  He  was  a living  te,b»V . 
to  his  gospel  that  puberty  ls  never  0v? 

The  student  also  had  the  rectltnrtl  ; 
this  center  of  learning  on  which  Mr  0 
Protestant  Harvard,  sure  of  what 
not,  proud  in  its  postponement  of  eratm 
cation,  had  been  told  by  a more  c,n 
vative  country  that  it  lay  to  the  \J  ', 
center  and,  like  all  those  who  bel  l* 
what  they  see  In  such  mirrors,  acce«M 
this  definition  without  trial  by  f|re V 
most  gladly.  If  any  further  assures 
were  needed  to  accept  any  such  Stic™ 
there  was  always  the  overwhelming  seni 
of  imminent  power.  Did  not  the  Kennedy 
and  Rockefellers  matriculate  at  Har 
vard?  Did  they  not  sip  sherry  in  the» 
same  halls.  Was  It  not  former  Deand 
the  College  McGeorge  Bundy  who  so 
influentially  guided  the  course  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam?  And  was  It  not  Arthur 
Schlesslnger,  historian  In  the  best  Har- 
vard  tradition,  who  felt  willing  and  able 
to  lie  in  the  service  of  power? 

It  was  at  Harvard,  then,  that  one  could 
take  on  the  appurtenances  of  radicalism 
and  alienation  without  obligation  It 
understood.  But  one  never,  never,  cut 
the  cord.  The  radicalism  was  to  te 
(mostly)  intellectual,  like  Galbraith's 
always  cogniscent  of  realities,  and  the 
alienation  was  to  be  through  ldentlflcatlcc 
(with  Hesae,  with  Hemingway  , andwlth 
Oscar  Wilde).  And  no  matter  what  dart 
thoughts  obtruded  on  the  minds  of  these 
young  men,  all  was  to  be  subsumed,  fl. 
nally,  by  the  pursuit  of  power  or  the 
aesthetic  of  the  life  that  this  power  sus- 
tained. 

If  there  was  any  question  whether  this 
was  a good  contract  or  not,  one  had  only 
to  look  at  the  bleakness  of  Boston,  a ;tap 
set  planted  by  the  wily  deans  of  the  col- 
lege. Entrenched  In  Its  renunciations  II 
offered  little  light.  If  that  was  the  alter- 
native, so  be  it.  Take  the  advantages 
proferred  by  a generous  society,  grate- 
fully. 

That  ls  what  I had  come  back  for.  1 was 
to  star  in  a film  entitled  “The  Return 
the  Square."  In  one  fell  swoop  I would 
end  all  the  anomalies:  to  hell  with  the 
Revolution;  to  hell  with  Huey,  with  drugs, 
with  hippies;  screw  the  Movement  In 
return  I would  take  part  in  a great 
pageant.  There  I would  sit,  riding  down 
the  main  street  of  my  home  town  In  a 
Cadillac  convertible.  There  would  stand 
my  old  teachers,  my  grammar  school 
principal,  my  parents,  and  a barber,  To 
the  cheers  of  all  those  who  always  knew 
it  was  just  a phase  one  had  to  go  through, 
I would  be  welcomed  back  as  the  prodigal 
son  made  good. 

I would  reach  the  bandstand  and  he 
greeted  by  Bob  Hope,  John  Wayne,  and 
Martha  Raye.  They  would  commend  tny 
choice  of  the  straight  and  narrow  1 
would  be  spokesman  for  the  true  youth 
of  America,  the  silent  majority.  I would 
speak  for  America.  My  country  The 
high  school  band  would  play  America 
the  Beautiful  and  the  National  Anthem. 
I would  know  the  words.  I would  sing, 
and  tears  would  come  to  my  ey  es  The 
contract  would  be  renewed.  It  was  not 
too  late. 

It  didn’t,  of  course,  come  off.  i don't 
even  have  a good  reason.  Perhaps  i'  was 
something  to  do  with  Martha  Faye  I’m 
back,  and  plan  on  taking  my  chances  on 
entering  Heaven  holding  the  little  red 
book,  or,  If  I can  carry  It  off,  wearing 
saffron  robes.  And  who  knows,  Fete 
Camejo  may  yet  lead  me  to  the  pro- 
mised land. 

I've  simply  decided  lo  find  my  way 
as  best  I can.  Win,  lose,  or  draw,  this 
is  an  interesting  place  In  wliich  to  pass 
my  days.  But  just  in  case  I get  scared 
again,  just  in  case  I lose  the  handle  or 
all  this,  I’m  doing  my  best  to  remember 
my  grammar  school  song.  But  even  this 
Is  not  quite  true.  Thewordscome  easily 
Lawrence,  dear  Lawrence,  thoughts  ol 
thee  will  ever 

Deep  in  our  hearts  still  linger, 

To  guide  us  onward,  as  a lights 
Beacon, 

Urging  us  to  higher  endeavor. 
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nn  July  4th,  1969,  a band  of  revolu- 
tionary guerrillas  calling  themselves  the 
Berkeley  Revolutionary  Committee  for 
nnclness  (Known  as  "The Businessmen") 
successfully  engaged  and  humiliated  the 
combined  poUce  forces  of  the  Bay  Area. 
138  police  were  killed. 

on  July  6th,  National  Guard  units  of 
Questionable  loyalty  rolled  Into  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  El  Cerrito,  Piedmont  and  San 
Francisco's  ghettos  to  reinforce  the  sag- 
elm:  police  lines  of  defense. 

In  his  message  to  the  people  of  North- 
ern California  - In  which  he  acknow- 
ledged "the  need  for  a regular  army 
presence"  - President  Nixon  declared: 
« A state  of  martial  law  will  be  enforced 
indefinitely  In  the  San  Franclco  Bay 
Area.  Your  will  Is  my  command." 


BERKELEY 

GUNS 

Monday,  July  21,  1969: 

Whispers  of  dark  days  ahead  are  on  the 
Ups  of  Berkeley.  On  the  street  I am  told 
the  Businessmen  are  finished:  jailed, 
exiled,  too  dead  to  run  — or  too  fright- 
ened to  move.  THIS  IS  NOT  TRUE. 

The  Right  has  finally  asserted  Itself. 
•Traitors"  In  the  army  police  action 
systematically  disappeared  from  morn- 
ing formations  at  the  UC  Stadium.  No 
public  trials  that  I know  of.  They’re  all 
probably  dead. 

Campus  politicos  are  mouthing  off 
again  after  the  few  welcome  weeks  of 
complete  silence  following  the  July  4th 

attack. 

In  the  lower  Sproul  Plaza:  "Well, what 
does  It  mean  to  me  PERSONALLY  to 
have  a revolution?" 

In  the  sociology  lounge:  "Well,  how  do 
you  make  people  WANT  a revolution?" 

In  the  Sproul  Plaza:  "Pm  really  hurt- 
ing for  Insights  — maybe  I should  go  get 
some  dope." 

I met  a stoned  composer  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  Music  Building  who  said 
walking  In  the  grass  with  boots  gave 
him  the  "exquisite  sensation  of  another 
century.” 

The  whole  town  is  like  that.  Reaction- 
ary you  might  say.  Today  and  tomorrow 
are  Impossible.  The  '68  riots  were  nice. 
Remember  Pete  Camejo? 

The  Businessmen  started  losing  their 
"base"  the  second  day  out.  New  recruits 
were  crazy  and  few. 

The  police  and  loyal  army  elements 
systematically  rooted  out  Businessmen, 
broke  their  communications  and  drove 
the  smart  ones  further  Into  hiding.  Cap- 
tured Businessmen  were  summarily  ex- 
ecuted in  backyards  or  cellars.  Eleven 
Businessmen  who  tried  to  shoot  It  out 
were  killed  along  with  sixteen  Guards- 
men and  thirty-five  police,  many  of  them 
new  recruits  from  Dixie  and  Southern 
California. 

The  news  from  Panther-organized  turf 
is  just  as  bad,  or  worse.  Militants  killed. 
Excessive  force.  Law  and  order. 

The  afternoon  meeting  to  which  I had 
been  Invited  by  the  Berkeley  Revolution- 
ary Committee  for  Business  turned  out 
not  to  be  a blood-death  Initiation  rite, 
but  Instead  a rather  low-key  llvingroom- 
ful  of  Internationally  frustrated  local  hip 
society.  Except  for  a rugged  outdoors 
type  and  a 300-pound  novelist-professor, 

I knew  them  all.  Students  at  heart;  every 
one  of  them.  The  perverted  Instincts  of 
three  years  on  the  New  Left  crouched 
in  their  half- hidden  thoughts. 

Everybody  was  good  and  scared,  ready 
to  pounce  on  a hasty  pronoun  if  the 
Businessmen  played  cool.  Ready  to  back 
off  In  any  case. 

The  Faculty  Senate  refused  to  endorse 
a resolution  condemning  the  seizure  of 
several  unpublished  textbook  manu- 
scripts during  the  five-day  witch  hunt 
which  followed  the  arrest  of  Professor 
Jacobs  as  he  spoke  to  a Monday  noon 
rally,  July  12th. 

The  entire  left  section  of  Wheeler 
Auditorium,  filled  with  radical  profes- 
sors who  called  themselves  "The  Moun- 
taln,"  raised  up  their  fists  and  shouted 
NEVER!"  as  the  chairman  urged  them 
0 go  through  the  normal  procedural 
channels.  The  Mountain  walked  out. 

Aaron  Dupestein,  chairman  of  the  Poli- 
xuf  Sclence  Department,  held  an  abbre- 
viated press  conference  following  the  In- 
cident. In  the  middle  of  his  remarks  — as 
„e  was  calling  the  dissident  professors 
scared  children  In  need  of  a secure  job" 

~ a trembling  flaxen-haired  associate 
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professor  named  Phyllis  Traub  grabbed 
the  microphone: 

"Aaron  Dupestein  Is  a man  to  whom 
Fascism  Is  like  candy  to  a baby." 

Miss  Traub  punched  the  stunned  aca- 
demician In  his  throat.  She  was  imme- 
diately arrested  for  assault  and  appeared 
the  following  morning  for  arraignment 
In  the  court  of  Berkeley's  leading  sadist, 
Judge  Crumm. 

•Do  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
sentence  Is  passed?"  smirked  the  Judge. 

“FUCK  YOU!"  shouted  Miss  Traub, 
stringy  red  hair  flying  In  her  face,  and 
pulled  a .32  automatic  from  her  Parisian 
tan  leather  Jacket;  Crumm  fainted,  fell 
off  his  comfortable  chair,  but  not  before 
he  painfully  moaned,  “Not  Guilty." 

Miss  Traub  dashed  from  the  court- 
room, still  waving  her  pistol,  was  picked 
up  by  a green  '64  Oldsmoblle  coupe  out- 
side the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  disappeared 
entirely  from  campus  life.  It  Is  said  she 
went  over  to  the  rebels. 

We  sweated  for  twenty  minutes  In  the 
crowded  Derby  Street  livlngroom  before 
the  blond  leader  showed;  his  hair  cut 
short,  wearing  a green  pin-  striped  three- 
piece  suit  with  bells,  dark  brown  tie, 
fraternity  rec  pin  on  the  lapel.  He 
marched  In  from  the  kitchen  with  two 
darker  aides,  both  teenagers.  One  of 
them,  you  could  tell  by  his  swagger  and 
tilted  head,  was  a black  revolutionary. 
A black  man  for  the  thinkers  to  see. 

‘First  I have  some  bad  news  for  you," 
he  began  loudly  without  Introduction.  " A 
private  organization  called  LOB  — Law 
and  Order,  Brother!  — composed  mainly 
of  off-duty  police  on  speed,  a few  play- 
boy fascists,  and  some  oldtime  camp- 
following Democratic  Party  hacks  — Is 
PLANNING  thirty-six  murders  In  Ber- 
keley Including  (you  m lght  be  lnte  rested?) 
allelghteen  of  you;  and  In  certain  cases, 
your  family  as  well." 

Although  I had  not  done  so  In  years, 
I started  biting  my  nails;  unconsciously 
lit  two  cigarettes  and  lost  them  both.  For 
a moment,  people  couldn’t  blink  their 
eyes,  much  less  pull  a trigger. 

“Do  you  mean  MURDER?” 

•That's  right,  Phil."  (Philip  Yost,  Jr., 
28,  bachelor,  owner  of  Berkeley's  "In 
Cafe,"  and  Dartmouth  graduate.) 

“My  wife!"  1 heard  myself  say,  though 
I have  none. 

“SHE'S  SAFE!"  the  leader  pulled  a 
black  automatic  pistol  from  his  smart 
Jacket  and  laid  It  on  the  floor. 

Then  he  looked  up  at  us,  and  began  a 
smile  which  became  a loud  laugh,  draw- 
ing us  all  into  it.  Laughing  like  fpols. 

"We  have  made  mistakes,"  he  admit- 
ted. "It  was  a mistake  to  have  attacked 
on  the  Fourth  — " (slight  gasp)  — "No! 
It  was  a mistake  because  we  failed  to 
Introduce  a program  the  very  next  morn- 
ing." Nods  of  realization. 

"We  expected  the  people  to  follow, 
trust  us,  have  faith  In  US  when  we  hadn't 
shown  them  where  we  were  going.  What 
we  were  FOR!" 

“We  need  a revolution  In  this  country 


— we  need  a manifesto  for  that  Revolution 
to  tell  us  WHY!  — We  all  know  why.  But 
it  has  never  been  articulated  — that  Is 
YOUR  JOB!” 

We  all  looked  strange.  How?  What? 
Brains  began  churning.  Why?  Where? 
Our  thoughts  were  committed  to  the  task. 

“I  think  Fll  take  a week  off  with  some 
colleagues . . . uh,  brothers . . . and  go  up 
to  my  place  In  Donner  Pass.  Talk  this 
over.  Come  up  with  something,"  said 
Milton  Jessup,  the  successful  public 
speaker. 

“Walt  a minute!"  Interrupted  Jack 
Moss,  the  former  street  organizer.  “We 
should  stay  here  and  hide  with  them  — 
from  that  fear  and  exaltation  a theory  will 
emerge.  We  can  meet  secretly."  That 
was  the  idea. 

The  leader  stood  up.  Suddenly  we  be- 
came aware  of  our  internal  solidarity. 
To  be  afraid  and  not  alone.  We  will  serve. 


“Gentlemen.  We  will  launch  the  second 
offensive  In  two  weeks.  A spectacular 
victory  will  precede  the  Issuance  of  the 
program.  This  maximum  effort  will  be 
on  a regional  scale.  Y’ou  must  have  the 
manifesto  ready  In  two  weeks." 

"Two  weeks two  weeks?  But  It's 

taken  years  jto  create  these  problems, 
how  can  we  come  up  with  an  angjver  In 
two  weeks?" 

“I  didn't  say  answer,"  he  winked  at  me, 
"I  said  PROGRAM.  MANIFESTO.  Can  you 
dig  it?  Something  we  can  use.  The  proper 
direction." 

•OK.  We’ll  try." 

“You'll  do  It!" 

As  the  groups  filed  out  through  the 
basement,  the  leader  grabbed  me  off  by 
the  stove  In  the  kitchen. 

“Why  don't  you  have  It  start:  ‘We  will 
not  be  defeated  nor  bored'."  He  was 
serious.  CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK 


Merce  Cunningham’s 
Walkaround  Time 


john  rockwell 

Merce  Cunningham  has  been  “avant- 
garde"  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  His 
collaborators  have  Included  some  of  the 
furthest  out  musicians  and  artists  on  the 
New  York  scene  — men  now  In  their 
forties  and  fifties;  and  he  is  regarded  by 
the  world  at  large  as  the  last  word  In 
dance  daring.  In  response  to  this  repu- 
tation and  to  the  art-combining  aspect  of 
dance,  his  performances  at  Berkeley 
November  9 and  10  attracted  two  sold- 
out  houses  of  people  from  every  kind  of 
scene  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  ability  to 
attract  talented  people  in  other  fields  is 
a good  criterion  of  how  alive  an  art  is, 
and  by  this  standard  Cunningham  Is  cer- 
tainly alive. 

Cunningham’s  dance  style  is  a formal- 
ization of  his  own  personal  and  mildly 
eccentric  movement  Ideas.  His  move- 
ments, and  those  he  trains  his  dancers  to 
imitate,  are  full  of  disjointed  angularity. 
Many  sequences  are  as  If  an  originally 
fluid  motion  were  electrically  altered,  so 
that  some  limbs,  but  not  all,  would  go 
In  slightly  perverse  directions.  The  body, 
normally  a natural  grouping  of  forces 
of  which  we  are  more  or  less  aware, 
becomes  a seemingly  chance  meeting- 
place  for  a myriad  independently  In- 
spired movements.  And  then  these 
strange  sequences  are  periodically  and 
abruptly  halted,  in  the  manner  of  film 
stills,  so  that  we,  as  audience,  may  con- 
template the  curious  new  formations 
which  have  emerged.  Sometimes  this  all 
seems  almost  purely  abstract;  some- 
times it  gives  hint  of  a winsomely  emo- 
tional  corhmonlcatlveness.  Unfortunately 


me  amount  oi  variety,  trom  dance  t( 
dance,  is  small.  And  Cunningham  seem: 
stronger  In  Individual  choreography  thai 
in  the  patterning  of  groups:  often  wltl 
more  than  three  on  stage  (the  compan; 
numbers  nine)  the  movements  lose  co- 
herence or  fall  Into  rather  tired  forma 
cliches.  But  certainly  his  dances  an 
conceived,  rehearsed,  and  performei 
with  extraordinary  virtuosity,  especiall; 
by  Cunningham  himself. 

Beyond  his  gifts  as  a choreographer 
Cunningham  is  famed  for  his  reconsider- 
ation of  the  relation  of  the  arts  within  th< 
theater.  In  dance  as  In  opera  the  audl 
ence  is  assaulted  by  a combination  o 
arts.  It  has  always  been  assumed  tha 
some  conscious  authority  would  overse 
this  fusion,  organizing  things  In  a HAR 
MONIOUS  manner.  Cunningham  and  hi 
collaborators  work  almost  totally  In 
dependently  of  one  another,  and  thel 
performances  thus  represent  a contlnu 
ously  new  coming  together  of  their  ele 
ments. 

The  results  are  odd.  Certainly  Cun 
nlngham  Is,  within  his  limits,  a dlvertln 
mover;  David  Tudor,  La  Monte  Young 
Gordon  Mjimma,  and  John  Cage  lntrlguin 
musical  manipulators,  and  the  latter 

droll  and  theatrical  story  teller;  and  Lor 
knows  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  especl 
ally  Andy  Warhol  are  visually  gifted.  An 
certainly  it  Is  fascinating  to  see  the  kin 
of  random  Interaction  such  a dlsjunctlv 
encounter  brings. 

The  trouble  Is,  Cunningham  Is  creatlr 
in  a different  world  than  the  othei 
Cunningham  Is  an  old-time  dancer  w 
a capital  “D."  His  ‘avant-gardism"  cc 
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Give  Me 
A Pound 
Of  Truth 

sandy  darlington 


The  Event 

On  November  1st,  the  Friday  evening 
before  the  Presidential  Election,  the  Yip- 
ples  held  a Pre-Erection  Day  Party  at 
the  Berkeley  Community  Theatre. 

Amond  the  featured  guests/speakers/ 
acts  etc.  were  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Jerry 
Rubin,  Plgasus  (the  Ylpple  candidate  for 
President),  Stew  Alpert,  Phil  Ochs,  the 
Cleanliness  and  Godliness  Skiffle  Band, 
the  Floating  Lotus  Magic  Opera,  the 
Crabs,  Mad  River,  a great  light  show, 
and  a stage  full  of  groovy  chicks,  black 
kids,  Panthers,  politicos,  spies,  report- 
ers, photographers,  bodyguards. . . . 

It  cost  50  cents.  They  gave  us  free 
buttons  that  said  Ylpple!  on  them.  Fuschia 
on  violet.  Very  nice.  We  can  give  them 
to  our  grandchildren,  as  today’s  version 
of  a sampler  that  says  God  Bless  Our 
Home. 


The  Setting 


The  Berkeley  Community  Theatre  is 
one  of  those  very  staunch  and  very  dull 
monuments  to  liberal  civic  responsibility 
so  common  in  our  fair  land.  There  Is  a 
high  stage  and  a proscenium  arch.  All 
the  seats  are  fastened  down.  The  relation 
between  the  audience  and  the  Leaders  Is 
fixed.  There  Is  no  equality.  But  the  acous- 
tics are  very  good. 

Friday  night  as  we  came  In,  the  stage 
was  filled  with  amps  and  people  from  the 
Floating  Lotus  Magic  Opera,  all  sitting 
on  the  floor  and  chanting  Ommm.Wehad 
expected  that  the  Opera  would  do  their 
new  piece,  which  was  to  be  an  exorcism 
of  all  the  demons  In  American  life,  done 
In  mime,  but  they  weren't  allowed  to  be- 
cause the  evening’s  program  had  become 
too  crowded. 

The  hairy,  the  left,  the  eternal,  the 
doped,  the  black  and  the  demure  have 
gathered  here  tonight.  Daniel  Moore  of 
the  Opera  called  out,  "Please,  everyone 
who  feels  like  chanting,  chant."  There 
were  a couple  of  war  hoops,  but  the 
chanting  did  Increase.  And  bells  tinkled. 

How  weird  to  do  mantras  in  an  audi- 
torium, where  cymbals  sound  like  gar- 
bage cans.  Mantras  make  a noise  that 
takes  you  Into  eternity;  sustained  natural, 
boring,  splendid  eternity.  Imagine  spend- 
ing eternity  In  the  Berkeley  Community 
Theatrel 

In  America,  when  there  is  a deep  felt 
social  need,  we  build  a building,  or  else 
we  commission  a report.  Hence  such  a 
building  as  this,  which  almost  screams 
at  you:  Remember,  WE  built  this  for 
YOU!  For  "normal"  (Wasp style)  events 
maybe  this  theatre  Is  fine,  but  for  such 
a thing  as  this  party  you  fee)  really  weird 
like  Sitting  Bull’s  warriors  holding  a’ 
pow-wow  on  a golf  course. 

Now  various  politicos  trickle  In  and 
embrace  one  another  before  the  seated 
masses.  It  reminded  me  a bit  of  the  Club 
47  In  Cambridge,  during  the  early  days 
7 lhe  folk  scene,  when  some  performers 
fire  getting  their  first  taste  of  being 
Ini-ceiebrltles,  so  they  would  walk  In 
th  guitars  and  the  audience  would  say 
IU  buzz.  Guitarist  X would  wave  to 
uitarlst  Y,  talk  a bit  too  loud,  look 
JUper  casual,  Ignore  the  crowd,  and  the 
crowd  was  thinking  oh  what  exciting  lives 
these  guitar  players  lead,  it’s  lucky  that 

li.6  ^ki°  TrJ?  exlsts  ln  the  spectrum  of 
•possible  public  acts,  because  otherwise 


a lot  of  X’s  and  Y’s  would  quite  simply 
explode  Into  a pool  of  tantrum  tears  or 
confetti  before  they  even  learned  how  to 
survive. 

So  many  of  us  were  dea’t  a mortal 
wound  at  a tender  age.  When  we  left 
home,  dad  and  mom  said  good-bye  at 
the  door,  and  gave  us  a good- luck  pat  on 
the  back  as  we  went.  But  it  wasn’t  a pat. 
It  was  a hatchet  sinking  chunk  deep  into 
our  backs:  there,  you  little  prick,  you 
thought  you’d  get  away  from  us, eh? Like 
the  ending  of  a gangster  flick,  you  win 
everything  except  your  life. 

And  so  we  stagger  out  into  the  world. 
Into  life,  with  this  Thing  stuck  In  our 
back,  festering,  killing  us  by  Inches,  and 
we  only  have  a few  years  to  squirm  until 
that  weapon  either  works  Its  way  out  or 
destroys  us.  This  process  Is  called  grow- 
ing up.  Poor  pathetic  radical  politicians 
do  their  squirming  ln  public.  It’s  awful 
to  watch,  especially  when  you' know  it's 
an  expression  of  your  own  pain  and  con- 
fusion. 


The  Music 

But  before  the  politicos,  the  music. 
Each  kind  of  politics,  each  faction  of 
society,  has  Its  own  music.  George  Wal- 
lace uses  Country  & Western,  Ronald 
Reagan  uses  Pat  Boone,  and  Humphrey 
gets  his  picture  taken  with  the  Supremes. 
We  too  have  our  sound:  rock  and  roll 
for  whites,  soul  music  for  blacks,  a little 
more  mixed  as  time  passes  but  still  very 
separate. 

This  music  Is  particularly  significant 
on  its  rock  side,  for  what  it  meant  to 
white  kids,  since  It  was  almost  all  we  had 
going  for  a long  time.  Our  urgings,  our 
rebellion,  our  self-realization,  our  as- 
sertions began  out  of  utter  chaos,  our 
minds  were  like  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  Flood,  lots  of  water  with  nothing  solid 
ln  sight;  we  were  bopping  along,  each  in 
his  own  way,  schoolbooks  under  our 
arms,  wondering  about  getting  laid,  get- 
ting money  from  home  and  2-S  defer- 
ments from  our  draft  boards,  comfy 
souls  all  wrapped  ln  styrofoam,  bouncing 
gently  along  an  assembly  line  that  was 
carrying  us  from  adolescence  to  sub- 
urbia, from  acne  to  credit  payments. 
Civil  Rights  was  there  as  an  Issue  It 
gave  us  a chance  to  help  others,  but  it 
was  still  basically  a charity  trip.  We 
didn’t  think  that  we  needed  to  help  our- 
selves. 

Then  out  of  nowhere  (I  still  wonder 
sometimes  If  he  Is  a communist  agent) 
along  came  LBJ  who,  with  his  Vietnam 
War,  did  what  every  red-blooded  Red 
has  dreamed  of  doing  for  years:  he 
Planted  the  seeds  of  a really  radical 
consciousness  In  the  American  white 
middle-class  youth  of  today.  He  really 
gave  us  something  to  be  against. 

And  what  were  we  FOR?  Well,  It  was 
all  Inarticulate  for  a long  time,  general- 
ities, peace  and  freedom,  down  with 
racism,  slogans  that  never  quite  caught 
on.  But  there  were  two  things  that 
grabbed  us:  rock  and  roll,  and  dope.  Any 
serious  chronology  of  events  ln  this  era 

would  have  to  Include  "Hard  Day’s  Night  " 

" Like  a Rolling  Stone,"  and  the  San  Fran- 
clsco  rock  scene.  They  embody  the 
beginnings  of  our  social  vision. 

Now,  at  the  party,  the  Cleanliness  and 
Godliness  Skiffle  Band  played  first.  Ber- 
*el*y  * °wn-  SU11  basically  an  unampll- 
fled  band.  They’ve  gone  through  various 


changes  of  mind  and  personnel  since  they 
started  in  the  spring  of  '67,  and  now  have 
evolved  a warm  kind  of  thing  that  blends 
Bahaman  music,  swing,  the  Coasters, 
C&W,  and  camp  ragtime  such  as  “I’d 
rather  be  a Newsboy  in  the  USA  than  a 
Ruler  in  a Foreign  Land." 

Berkeley  is  a college  town,  they  don't 
really  dig  alienation,  they  like  friend- 
ship. Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  were 
friendly,  but  they  mosUy  perform  else- 
where now.  The  Skiffle  Band  is  filling 
that  vacated  position  of  your  friendly 
neighborhood  band  ln  Berkeley. 

Then  the  Crabs  played.  Hard  rock. 
A new  band.  Kind  of  nervous.  The  gui- 
tarist broke  a string  on  their  first 
number.  Poor  bastard,  It  hung  them  up. 
He  borrowed  another  guitar,  but  couldn't 
get  the  sounds  he  wanted  from  it.  He 
acted  disgusted  at  himself.  This  per- 
formance must  have  been  a big  deal  for 
them,  a chance  to  be  seen.  Like  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  Smothers  Brothers  show. 

Mad  River  played  next.  Their  big  num- 
ber has  the  tag  line,  “I’m  a gazelle, 
amphetamine  gazelle."  They  sound  like 
the  Fish  on  speed,  and  they  all  sing  with 
wiggly  voices,  which  I don’ Hike.  But  then 
everybody  has  his  own  way  of  getting  his 
reality  across.  Sometimes  it  works, 
sometimes  it  doesn't.  Nobody  really 
knows  why  either  way.  Kafka  said  that 
style  was  your  way  of  covering  up  your 
mistakes. 

Not  that  It  really  matters,  because  1 
enjoyed  the  music  at  that  moment.  It  was 
hard  rock,  hairy  and  loud,  the  light  show 
was  beautiful,  and  I was  ln  a good  mood. 
That’s  what  rock  is  all  about.  It  happens 
ln  a particular  time  and  place  where 
you're  happening  too,  where  you  feel  at 
home.  It's  part  of  a certain  way  of  life. 
Some  people  say  It’s  transient,  a passing 
fad.  I suppose  It  is,  but  so  what,  so  am 
I,  so  are  we  aU.  In  a world  of  mainly 
slick  packaged  sterile  input,  It's  groovy 
to  dig  sweaty  fucked-up  eager  stoned 
Input.  And  it  does  advertise  this  way  of 
life  we’  re  leading. 

Now  that  the  big  rock  vitality  is  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  the  bands  are 
going  out  to  convert  the  world  and  to  try 
to  make  a lot  of  money.  As  they  do,  most 
of  them  are  drying  up.  Hippie  imperlal- 
sim  doesn't  work  any  better  than  the 
other  kinds.  Why  do  we  all  feel  we  must 
be  evangelists?  As  soon  as  we  get  on  to 
something  good,  we  go  sell  It  to  the 
savages. 

And  In  America,  there  are  so  many 
emotionally  starved  people  waiting  to 
grasp  on  to  anything.  So  many  farmers’ 
daughters  are  waiting  for  rock  and  roll 
travelling  salesmen,  and  so  many  boys 
want  to  be  breast  fed  by  Janls.  They  come 
zooming  ln  like  psychic  plrhana,  always 
ready  to  devour  the  people  they  say  they 
like.  Where  is  the  Action?  Give  me  a 
pound  of  Truth.  A nation  of  needy  chil- 
dren, America,  the  Biafra  of  the  heart. 

Now  the  rock  bands  are  going  out 
amongst  them  to  feed  them  energy,  to 
divide  those  few  loaves  and  fishes 
amongst  the  multitudes.  It's  like  Chris- 
tianity. Jesus  talked  of  forgiveness  and 
love,  but  the  crowd  wanted  him  to  cure 
their  leprosy.  He  had  a good  rap,  and 
afterwards  people  said  shit  man  this  is 
a good  thing,  let's  take  over  the  world. 
OK,  let  me  see,  well  to  take  over  the 
world,  we’ve  got  to  get  this  thing  or- 
ganized, be  businesslike ...  so  they  got 
St.  Paul  at  the  helm,  the  first  great 
Christian  Asshole,  and  yes  it  took  over 
a lot  of  the  world,  but  it  lost  all  Its  soul 
in  the  process,  except  of  course  in  the 
interstices  of  time,  where  certain  people 
were  able  to  groove  behind  it,  like  St. 
Teresa  who  fed  her  nuns  steak  when  they 
felt  melancholy. 


ucsuoi 

But  now  the  music  Is  over.  On  the  1! 
show  screen  there  Is  an  Image  of  a | 
plus  various  big  blocks  of  Oink  Oink  C 
in  many  colors,  plus  a slide  of  an  Am 
lean  flag  that  has  written  across  it:  W 
the  Fuck’s  the  Deal  Here  Now"?  H 
come  the  politicos. 

I think  that  right  now  in  America,  r 
and  roll  is  finished  being  a leading  for 
for  the  moment.  Country  Joe  and 
Fish  will  appear  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  st 
this  month.  They  plan  to  sing  a song  ab 
Santa  daus,  you  dirty  dog,  you  stole  c 
Christmas  tree.  Joe  fantasizes  that  t 
just  might  be  a big  deal  because  a s< 
about  Santa  STEALING  a Christmas  t: 
might  really  shake  up  the  straight  au 
ence.  It  won’t.  And  he  knows  it. 

That’s  fairly  Indicative  of  where  r. 
£ n°w>  excePt  for  Music  from  1 
2* \ 3ylan-  Rock  e°t  th*  mess: 
, »Now  U’s  up  t0  ^ rest  of  us 

articulate  It  somehow,  and  to  live  It.  R( 

Is  out,  dynamite  is  coming  ln.  Let's  « 


what  Madison  Avenue  does  to  that 

Chicago  was  the  turning  point 
curtain  for  Act  One.  Before  that  evert 
thing  we  had  done  could  be  absorbed  . 
ignored  finally.  But  now  the Si??, 
over.  History  is  pointing  its  aS 

He,V^t°y I 3re  you  ready  to  grow 

up?  Or  Is  it  just  a game?  The  black  nen 
Pie,  particularly  the  Black  Panthers  are 
interested  ln  coalition,  so  that’s  no pl-oh! 
lem.  But  can  WE  get  ourselves  together 
enough  for  them  to  bother  taking  us  ser 
lously?  The  prospects  aren’t  too  bright 
just  now. 

Also,  in  order  for  us  to  do  our  thing 
(which  is  our  main  slogan),  do  we  ulti 
mately  have  to  either  destroy  most  other 
white  life-styles  ln  this  country,  or  else 
be  absorbed  and  sterilized?  Is  there  any 
way  to  grow  up  ln  America  and  still  be 
interesting?  Is  there  ANY  way  that  an 
kinds  of  Americans  can  get  along'’  or 
most  kinds?  We  can  get  a pretty  clear 
though  nightmarish,  picture  of  what  [ 
civil  war  might  be  like,  but  what  about  the 
peace?  Nobody  is  clear  on  that. 

And  do  we  reaUy  want  to  take  over  or 
just  keep  on  getting  attention?  Either  way 
if  we  keep  pushing.  Daddy  Is  going  to  cut 
off  our  allowance  and  hit  us  on  the  head. 
That  became  clear  ln  Chicago.  What  now  '■ 

Can  the  hippies  and  the  left-wingers, 
the  politicos,  evolve  a common  language’ 
a common  vision  of  the  society  they 
want,  and  can  they  work  together  to 
achieve  It?  Can  we  even  work  together 
enough  to  that  we  can  defend  ourselves 
against  the  anticipated  onslaught  from  the 
Right?  Or  are  the  so-called  leaders 
such  as  Rubin,  just  coaxing  us  toward 
slaughter  ln  order  to  fulfill  their  wish 
for  self-punishment? 


ft 

III  >1 
•|M 


Lce:  Can  we  get  beyond  the 
rP,hf kinds  of  questions  that 

If  HeJce,  the  interest  in  such 

r>'v,u  Darty.  It  was  the  first 

Id  ever  bee"  to  where  I wanted 

pjcos  more  than  the  music. 

Rubin 

i during  the  Free  speech 

IT .965,  ran  for  Mayor  of 
L >967  to  get  the  real  word 
L people.  Now  he's  one  of 
L of  the  leaderless  Ylpples, 


It,  as  If  It  might  fall  off.  That  gesture, 
along  with  tils  glazed  eyes,  gave  him  the 
air  of  a sweet  and  bumbling  old  manwho 
was  fond  of  children  but  every  so  often 
threw  a fit  and  burned  down  a school. 

His  rap  was  mainly  one  line  quips: 
Through  our  (Yipple)  actions,  the  Penta- 
gon has  become,  In  the  minds  of  the 
young,  a place  you  urinate  on.  And  the 
university?  It  used  to  be  a place  you  went 
to  study.  Now  It’s  a place  you  go  to  fuck 
over.  Ho  ho  ho,  so  what?  What  Is  this, 
Bob  Hope  entertaining  the  troops? 

In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  Pigasus 
(the  Yipple  candidate  for  President),  was 
carried  In  In  a grocery  cart.  Pigasus  Is 
a young  black  and  white  pig,  very  lazy, 
maybe  stoned,  and  beautiful.  I like  pigs. 

I wish  he  hadn't  been  caged.  And  In  a 
grocery  cart  from  the  Co-op,  yet!  Yes, 
that  does  symbolize  the  Movement. 

Rubin  paused  while  we  all  applauded 
the  pig,  and  that  disrupted  his  whole 
speech  because  a black  kid  about  eight 
years  old  grabbed  the  mike  and  started 
rapping  about  the  pig,  how  black  was 
beautiful,  and  things  In  general.  Stew 
Albert,  another  of  the  Yipple  non- 
leaders, tried  to  get  control  of  the  mike 
again;  OK,  It’s  Jerry’s  turn,  let  Jerry 
have  his  turn.  Albert,  by  the  way,  dl  l a 
good  job  as  MC.  But  what  can  you  do 
against  an  “opponent”  when  he’s  a child 
AND  black?  Obviously  nothing.  So  the 
kid  talked  till  he  got  bored,  and  then  he 
let  Jerry  have  his  turn  again. 

Rubin  went  on  to  tell  about  a Yipple 
venture  on  Wall  Street.  It  seems  they 
went  to  the  Stock  Exchange  one  day  with 
a bunch  of  dollar  bills  to  give  away.  The 
guard  wouldn't  let  them  In  because  they 
looked  so  scroungy.  He  said,  You’  re  all 


a bunch  of  hippies.  Or  demonstrators. 

They  said,  No,  we're  Jews.  So  he  let  them 
In.  Clever,  eh? 

They  got  Into  the  balcony  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  floated  dollar  bills  down  on 
the  people  who,  according  to  Rubin,  got 
all  excited  and  lusted  after  the  dollars 
which,  as  Rubin  explained  to  us,  was 
ridiculous  because  it’s  only  paper.  OK 
OK,  what  else  did  you  do  last  summer? 

If  they  had  robbed  Wall  Street,  I’d  be 
impressed,  r 11  admit  It’s  a good  story 
for  picking  up  a girl  at  a party.  But  a 
revolution?  This  is  like  Show  and  Tell. 

Rubin  said  we  must  build  a movement 
against  the  pay  toilet.  (An  old  Lenny 
Bruce  line.)  Groan.  We  advocate  fucking 
In  the  streets,  he  said.  O wow,  I’d  rather 
fuck  at  home.  This  can’t  be  happening, 
this  can't  be  Jerry  Rubin,  the  Yipple 
leader.  What  a lousy  act!  Like  a begin- 
ning stand-up  comic  doing  an  audition  In 
an  LA  nightclub.  I wouldn’t  book  him.  It 
was  like  Lenny  Bruce's  routine  of  the 
unfunny  comic  at  the  London  Palladium. 

He  did  everything  to  destroy  himself 
except  set  himself  on  fire.  Why  why  why! 

Finally  we  started  booing.  The  Ber- 
keley Barb  later  described  that  part  as 
being  Ylpples  doing  their  thing,  another 
dada  game.  No  no,  most  of  us  had  ex- 
pected Rubin  to  make  sense.  We  can't 
stand  any  more  bullshit. 

Someone  backstage,  behind  the  light 
show  screen  started  chanting  Fuck,  very 
slow,  very  painfully,  verydrawn-out,  like 
a constipated  giant  straining  on  the  pot. 
Others  favored  Bullshit,  or  Take  Off 
Your  Clothes,  or  Get  a Job,  or  foot 
stamping,  or  simply  groaning. 

About  five  minutes  of  that  drove  him 
off  the  stage.  And  it's  about  time.  There 
has  been  quite  enough  nostalgic  tolera- 
tion of  dull  politicos  just  because  they 
were  with  us  in  the  old  days.  It’s  an 
old  school  tie  sort  of  thing  and  quite 
understandable  as  such,  but  it’s  gone  on 
too  long.  These  guys  like  Rubin  have 
become  old  troupers  and  they’re  still 
incompetent.  They  juggle  and  we  look 
aside  when  they  drop  the  eggs.  They 
dance  and  we  smile  gently  as  they  trip 
over  their  shoe  laces:  It  could  happen 
to  anyone,  we  say  politely.  Well,  later 
for  that,  the  times  are  getting  tough. 
The  only  honest  thing  to  do  Is  to  say  It 
out  front:  man,  you  are  fucking  up,  you 
are  wasting  our  time  with  your  stupid 
games,  your  stale  jokes,  your  bad  poetry, 
your  anxiety,  your  wish  to  be  liked,  and 
your  wish  to  degrade  yourself  In  public. 
We’ve  had  enough  of  that,  now  get  out 
until  you  wise  up. 

The  Yipple  idea  is  nice,  very  clever. 
Unfortunately  it’s  pretty  much  the  same 
old  political  trap  with  better  packaging. 

A Marxist  TV  dinner  with  psychedelic 
lettering.  As  such,  It  irks  me.  We’ve 
been  grooving  around  for  years  and  fin- 
ally some  of  these  politicos  have  dis- 
covered us.  They  were  mostly  one-time 
student  agitator  types  who  dropped  out 
or  got  kicked  out.  After  they  left  the 
campus  environment,  they  were  in  limbo 
for  a long  time:  mass  organizers  without 
a mass.  Then  they  dropped  acid  and  aha 
they  realized  they  could  pick  up  on  some 
of  these  hippie  riffs.  Just  like  Madison 
Avenue:  here  is  an  idea  we  can  steal  and 
use  for  our  packaging.  Now  they’re  try- 
ing to  sell  It  back  to  us. 

Maybe  someday  these  so-called  lead- 
ers wiU  give  as  much  as  they  take.  That’s 
something  we’re  all  waiting  for.  Never 
have  so  many  people  been  waiting  for 
lovers.  And  look  what  they  send  us  in- 
stead! You  can  see  the  whole  game  In  the 
title  of  the  evening:  a pre-erection  day 
party.  At  this  rate  it’s  going  to  be  a long 
time  before  we  get  an  erection  of  our  own. 


Eldrldge 

Cleaver 


First,  they  turned  the  house  lights  on 
and  tried  to  clear  the  stage,  as  a pre- 
caution against  a possible  assassination 
attempt.  Then  Eldrldge  Cleaver  came  on 
stage,  with  his  bodyguards. 

Stew  Albert  Introduced  him.  It  was 
interesting  to  watch  Albert  do  his  num- 
ber. In  the  recent  Ramparts  articles 
about  Huey,  Cleaver  wrote  that  Newton 
was  the  baddest  motherfucker  ever  to 
set  foot  Inside  history.  So  Albert  Intro- 
duced Cleaver  by  saying,  I wanted  to  say 
that  he  was  the  baddest  motherfucker  who 
had  been  around  for  a long  time,  but  he 
told  me  that  Huey  was.  It  was  like  hear- 
ing a white  guitarist  steal  a blues  riff 
from  B.B.  King.  Something  got  lost  In  the 
shuffle. 

Eldridge  Cleaver  Is  a mythical  figure. 
Ex-con,  author  of  “Soul  on  Ice,"  whichls 
still  the  number  one  non-fiction  best 
seller  In  the  Bay  Area,  Ramparts  editor, 


Minister  of  Information  for  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  university  lecturer  and 
Presidential  candidate  for  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party.  He  will  be  featured  In 
Godard’s  next  film.  And  he  will  go  on  trial 
soon  for  his  involvement  In  the  shoot-out 
between  the  Panthers  and  the  Oakland  Po- 
lice on  the  night  the  police  killed  Bobby 
Hutton.  He  stood  there  for  a few  minutes 
; HI  the  applause  quieted  down,  and  then 
began  with: 

‘Jerry  told  everybody  to  get  stoned 
tonight,  and  I really  got  fucked  up." 

He  was  angry  because  we  had  booed 
Jerry  Rubin.  He  obviously  felt  we’d  done 
it  because  Rubin  was  too  serious  for  us. 

He  put  a curse  on  those  who  had  booed, 
and  he  hoped  the  next  joint  we  smoked 
wouldn’t  get  us  high.  I guess  It  wasn’t 
possible  for  him  personally  to  see  why 
we  didn’t  dig  his  good  friend,  but  Jerry's 
friends  would  be  kinder  If  they  simply 
kept  him  away  from  stages. 

Cleaver  went  over  and  brought  Pigasus 
(still  In  his  grocery  cart)  close  to  the 
podium,  and  then  said  a few  tilings  about 
the  various  other  candidates,  mainly,  as 
he  said,  so  he  could  say  some  nice  words 
about  Pigasus,  the  only  pig  in  the  election 
who  was  honest.  He  even  had  to  call  the 
cops  cops  Instead  of  pigs  so  as  not  to 
insult  Pigasus.  He  officially  withdrew 
from  the  Presidential  race  and  gave  his 
support  to  Pigasus. 

Then  he  said:  But  what  I reallywantto 
talk  about  tonight  Is  the  Mafia.  That 
Italian  Catholic  Alloto  Is  In  the  Mafia, 
and  that  Irish  Catholic  Cohelan  (an  In- 
cumbent Congressman)  is  in  the  Mafia, 
and  the  Bank  of  America  Is  the  Mafia 
stash,  and  Di  Giorgio  makes  those  scab 
grapes,  and  Reagan  is  a Wasp,  and  we 
have  to  get  ourselves  together  and  KILL 
those  motherfuckers.  And  he  launched 
into  this  Incredible  rap  about  how  there 
used  to  be  (like  in  the  20’s)  these  fairly 
recent  immigrant  types  like  A1  Capone 
and  Machine  Gun  Kelly  who  got  fucked 
over  by  the  Wasps  till  Anally  they  said, 

Pve  had  enough  of  this  shit,  now  I'm 
gonna  get  a gun,  and  I’m  gonna  kill  some 
of  you  motherfuckers.  And  they  did. 

Nowadays,  however,  their  children 
have  grown  up  to  be  the  tools  of  the 
System,  like  Alloto,  or  Willie  Brown, 
and  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  have 
to  become  Gangsters  like  Capone  and 
Kelly.  And  we  are  going  to  KILL  you, 
Mayor  Alloto,  we  are  going  to  KILL 
you,  Willie  Brown,  you  stupid  nigger, 
we  are  going  to  kill  you  and  your  mother 
and  your  wife  and  your  children.  He  kept 
returning  to  that  point,  and  he  kept  saying 
Fuck  your  being  Jewish,  fuck  you  being 
Irish,  fuck  your  being  Italian.  Don’t  think 
of  yourselves  as  white,  realize  right  now 
that  you  too  come  from  a minority  group 
and  that  now  is  the  time  to  start  dealing 
with  that,  now  is  the  time  for  black  people 
to  unite  with  the  psychedelic  whites  and 
to  start  carving  out  a new  world:  We  are 
all  niggers. 

The  symbols  kept  shifting  their  mean- 
ings as  he  went  on.  Was  It  good  to  be  a 
Jew?  Was  It  bad?  Both.  And  fuck  your 
Anti- Defamation  League,  that’s  Just 
more  liberal  bullshit.  We  have  to  tear 
down  the  System,  not  just  protest.  Artaud, 
Melville,  the  Devil  Himself,  Cleaver  kept 
the  pressure  up,  Insistent,  violent,  sexy, 
he  turned  that  crowd  on  like  he  was  fuck- 
ing It,  and  he  went  on  and  on,  over  and 
over,  It  was  like  a James  Brown  number. 

Cleaver  has  a way  of  building  up  loud 
and  violent  to  a peak  and  then  down- 
shifting like  a sports  car  and  purring  oA 
in  another  direction.  One  minute  he  was 
putting  down  Jews,  Catholics,  Wasps, 
another  minute  he  was  saying  we  have  to 
become  gangsters.  He  said  quit  your 
bullshit  talk  about  what  to  do  when  the 
concentration  camps  come,  and  get  to 
work  right  now  and  blow  down  those  peni- 
tentiary walls.  That's  where  your  White 
Panthers  are.  Now  go  get  them,  go  get 
those  murderers,  let  those  madmen  out, 
we  need  them. 

He  was  rubbing  our  noses  In  the  shit 
of  history,  like  housebreaking  a dog.  A lot 
of  people  didn’t  like  It.  Some  left,  many 
squirmed.  A lot  of  would-be  radicals  still 
think  the  world  can  change  politely, 
smoothly.  All  men  are  brothers.  We 
all  believe  that,  don't  we?  Well,  let’s 
liberate  the  concept,  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  our  struggle.  Cleaver  was  saying 
that  life  doesn’t  work  that  way. 

One  of  the  main  things  I think  he  was 
getting  at  Is  that  life  Is  a constant  strug- 
gle, that  for  America  this  struggle  has 
just  begun,  and  we  have  to  start  by  facing 
up  to  what  we  are,  to  all  our  history  of 
violence  and  hate.  We  do  come  from 
minority  groups.  From  them  we  have 
gotten  a lot  of  groovy  things,  plus  a lot 
of  stupid  premises.  It’s  time  to  sort  that 
out.  Wasps  want  everybody  to  be  Wasps, 
there’s  no  place  for  niggers.  Well,  we 
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JAMES  JOYCE  IN  PARIS:  HIS  FINAL 
YEARS  By  C.  Freund  4.  V.B.  Carleton. 
Preface  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  88  pho- 
tos. Magnificent  volume  offers  a glow- 
ing record  of  a great  writer,  of  the  dty\ 
he  loved  and  of  a literary  epoch  that 
ended  with  the  onrush  of  World  War  II, 
with  fascinating  accounts  of  his  friends, 
the  bookshops,  views  of  Paris,  etc.  Pub. 
at  $6.50.  Only  $3.95 


TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST.  By 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.  2 volume  set. 
Slip-cased.  Beautifully  Illustrated  thr- 
oughout with  orlg.  drawings  by  R.A. 
Weinstein  and  Illustrations  from  con- 
temporary paintings,  prints  and  charts. 
Edited  from  the  original  manuscript 
with  Journals  and  Letters  and  Notes  by 
John  Haskell  Kemble.  An  exceptionally 
handsome,  de  luxe  set  of  this  classic 
narrative  of  life  at  sea,  regarded  as  the 
finest  edition  In  print.  6 1/2x9  1/2. 
Pub.  at  $24.95. 

The  2-Vol.  set  boxed  only  $7.95 
BASIC  WRITING  OF  TROTSKY.  Ed.  by 
Irving  Howe.  Exemplary  selections  of 
his  analytic  sweep  and  brilliance,  his 
authority  as  spokesman  for  the  Marxist 
world- view,  and  his  distinction  as  a 
writer.  Pub.  at  $5.95.  Only  S3. 95 

EZRA  POUND:  THIS  DIFFICULT  INDI  - 
vIDUAL.  By  Eustace  Mullins,  111.  with 
photos.  Intensely  personal,  unforgettable 
portrait  of  the  most  controversial  liter- 
ary figure  of  our  time— the  eccentric 
genius  who  Is  both  outrageously  outspo- 
ken and  unquenchably  exuberant.  Pub.  at 
$5.00.  Only  $1.98 


Art 


LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRE- 
HISTORIC AND  ANCIENT  ART.  Ed. 
by  Rene  Huyghe.  From  the  earliest 
manmade  objects  to  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  Greece  A Rome,  mag- 
nificent worldwide  art  hlstory—750  111., 
32  In  full  color— covers  painting,  scul- 
pture, architecture,  the  ‘minor’  arts 
In  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  India  and  the 
Pacific.  8 1/2x11  1/2.  Pub.  at  $17.95. 

Only  $9.95 


RUSSIAN  ART:  1863-1922.  By  Camilla 
Gray.  257  111.  24  In  full  color.  10  X 
11.  The  first  book  to  examine  the  Rus- 
sian contribution  to  the  modern  move- 
ment In  art  and  architecture.  Exciting, 
Important  volume  with  such  artists  as: 
Malevich,  Tatlln,  Rodchenko  A others 
depicted  In  full  stature.  Pub.  at  $25.00. 

Only  $14.95 


INDIAN  PRIMITIVE:  Northwest  Coast 
Indians  of  the  Former  Days.  By  R.W 
Andrews.  From  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy over  200  unbelievable  photos  of 
primitive  tribes,  totem  carvings,  canoe 
building,  whaling,  fishing,  dance  rituals, 
How  the  Nootkas.Yuroks, Chinooks, Tll- 
nglts  and  21  other  tribes  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  lived  and  worked  at  the  time  the 
white  man  found  them.  8 1/2x11  Orlg 
Pub.  at  $12.50.  only  $3.95 


ITALIAN  PRIMITIVES.  By  Enzo  Carl], 
Dir.  of  Plnacofeca  Nazlonale.  89  111. 
41  In  full  color.  Sumotuous  presentation 
of  Italian  panel  painting  of  the  12th  A 
13th  centuries.  A display  of  the  vigor, 
strength,  Invention  and  powerful  sense 
of  color  typical  of  Tuscan  artistic  out- 
put. Panel  paintings  glow  on  the  pages 
with  the  vivid  look  of  the  originals.  Pub. 
at  $25.00.  only  $14.95 


CURTIS-  WESTERN  INDIANS.  Life  and 
Works  of  Edw.  C.  Curtis.  By  R W An- 
drews. Nearly  200  fascinating  photos 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  accompany 
a text  full  of  fact  and  lore.  Shows  the 
everyday  life,  ritual  ceremonies,  war 
and  peace  of  the  great  tribes,  incl.  Ap- 
ache, Navaho,  Nez  Perce,  many  more. 
8 1/2  x 10  3/4.  Orlg.  Pub.  at  $12.50. 

Only  $3.95 


BAUMEISTER:  Life  and  Work.  By  W. 
Grohmann.  Long  overdue  study  of  this 
Important  artist's  life  and  extended  de- 
velopment. 1,143  111.  with  53  plates  In 
full  color  covers  his  paintings,  draw- 
ings , graphic  works  and  theater  des- 
igns. Pub.  at  $35.00.  Only  $22.95 


MAN  AND  TIME  By  J.B.  Priestley.  La- 
vishly Illustrated  with  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures Including  60  In  color.  One  of  Eng- 
land’ s great  writers  reveals  man' s know- 
ledge of  the  concept  of  Time- -clocks 
sundials,  physics  and  metaphysics,  ma- 
thematics and  literature,  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present.  8 1/4  x 11.  Orle 
Pub  at  S14.95.  Onlv  $5.95 

,™E  ANNOTATED  MOTHER  GOOSE 
Intro.  A Notes  by  Wm.  S A C.  Barin'g- 
Couid.  Over  200  111.  by  Caldecott,  Crane 
Greenaway,  Rackham,  Parrish,  plus  His- 
torical Woodcuts.  The  complete  text  and 
Illustrations  In  a fully  annotated  edition 
containing  more  than  1,000  separate 
rhymes- -originals,  variations,  sources 
and  allusions.  Orlg.  Pub.  at  $10.00. 

Only  S$3.9! 


AVANT-GARDE  ART  IN  JAPAN:  By 
M.  Taple  A T.  Haga.  141  reproductions, 
Including  34  hand-tipped,  full  color  pla- 
tes. Profusely  111.  book  of  Japanese 
painting,  sculpture,  flower  arranging  A 
garden  design  links  the  new  painting  In 
Japan  with  the  American  School  of  Ab- 
stract Expressionism.  11  1/2  x 11 
Pub.  at  $25.00  only  $14.95 


A PICASSO  COLORING  BOOK.  Ed.  by 
J.  Rosier-  A unique  do-it-yourself  book 
enabling  you  to  make  your  own  hand- 
colored  Picassos  In  accordance  with 
clear  Instructions.  25  Hi.,  12  full-color 
examples.  Complete  pictures  may  be 
framed  If  you  wish.  10  x 13.  Pub.  at 
52-95-  Only  $1.  00 


THE  ANNOTATED  ALICE:  Alice's  Ad- 
ventures In  Wonderland  and  Through  the 
Looking  Glass.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  IU. 
by  Jphn  Tennlel.  With  Intro.  A Notes  by 
Martin  Gardner.  The  complete  text  & 
,^nal  In  ,hc  on,y  fully  annotated 
edition.  Notes  are  concurrent  with  the 
text  on  all  the  Jokes,  games,  parodies 
puzzles,  etc.,  with  which  Carroll  filled 
his  writings.  Size  8 1/4  x 12.  Orlg 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  $3.95 


ENS0R:  By  PauI  Haesaerts. 
Ul.  with  57  color  reproductions  and  over 
300  black  A whiles.  Definitive  and  only 
extensive  book  available  in  English  on 
this  Important  Belgian  artist.  The  pro- 
fusion of  Illustrations  has  an  unforget- 
table Impact,  revealing  an  arllst  with 
a most  daring  and  unusual  vision;  400 
pages,  8 1/2  x 12.  Pub.  at  $20.00 
Only  $9.95 


Louis  MacNeice:  ASTROLOGY.  Lucid 
superbly  detailed,  handsomely  printed 
Introduction  to  the  science  and  history 
ol  astrology;  full  explanations  of  the 
influences  of  planets,  signs  of  the  zo- 
“ac'11‘Jlc  12  h°uses,  and  major  aspects. 

59  ILLUSTRATIONS.  63  IN  FULL  CO- 
\Twl,h  sldereal  timetables,  sim- 
pl  fled  ephemerides  of  the  planets,  etc 
full  instructions  for  casting  accurate 
horoscopes.  Pub.  at  $9.95.  Only  $5  95 


^COLLECTED  DRAWINGS  OF  AU- 
i^,RE^  BEARDSLEY.  Appreciation  by  Ar- 
thur Symons.  Ed.  byB.  Harris.  214111. 

Tfe  most  unique,  comprehensive  collec- 
tion ever  published— full  of  Beardsley’s 
beauty  and  decadence,  sensuality  A sin. 
luM.  ALL  MAJOR  WORKSand  many  pre- 
viously suppressed,  complete  catalog 
Informative  text  and  a large  secth 
wicked  forgeries.  8 1/2  x 11  . Extraor- 
dinary value.  only  $2.98 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD  IN  MODERN  ART- 
S'1- by  B.  Hooton  A N N.  Kalden,  with 
foreword  by  A.  H.  Mayer  and  commentary 
by  Dr.  F.L.Allg.  16  full  color  and  33 
monochrome.  Extraordinary  reproduc- 
tions of  painting,  drawings,  lithographs 
and  sculpture,  by  Matisse,  Cezanne  Ro- 
ualt,  etc.  with  relating  quotations  by 
Wordsworth,  Tolstoy,  D. H.  Lawrence, 
Dylan  Thomas,  etc.  Pub.  at  $6.95. 

Only  $2.98 


ni 
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Norman  Mailer's  AN  AMERICAN  DR- 
eam.  The  best-selling  novel  that  shoc- 
ked even  the  most  sophisticated— the 
story  of  a college  professor,  war  hero 
TV  performer  who  experiences  every 
Imaginable  evil  and  some  strange  sexual 
pleasures.  A vivid  contemporary  literary 
classic.  Pub.  at  $4.95.  only  98? 


HOW  TO  BE  A JEWISH  MOTHER  Dan 
Greenberg.  You  don't  have  to  be  Jewish 
to  split  your  sides  laughing  over  this 
hilarious  guide  to  the  art  of  Jewish 
Motherhood— from  the  benefits  of  chi- 
cken soup  to  what  to  do  when  your  son 
or  daughter  does  or  DOESN’T  become 
engaged.  Illustrated  with  delightful  car- 
toons. Pub.  $2.95.  only  98? 


LETTERS  OF  EZRA  POUND.  Ed.  by 
D.D  Paige.  Preface  by  Mark  Van  Do- 
ren.  These  384  letters  covering  1907- 
1961  reveal  the  dominant  figure  In  the 
literary  history  of  the  20th  century 
and  the  age  In  which  he  lived.  Soft 
cover.  Pub.  at  $2.25.  Only  98? 


John  Dos  Passos:  OCCASIONS  AND 
PROTESTS.  A collection  of  articles 
protests  and  affirmations  on  accepted 
theories  of  Individual  liberty,  oppor- 
tunity and  self-government  In  the  U S 
Pub.  at  $4.95.  only  98j 


HEMINGWAY:  AN  OLD  FRIEND  RE- 
MEMBERED By  Jed  Klley.  19  photos. 
Containing  previously  unreported  Inci- 
dents, the  famous  people  associated  with 
Hemingway,  as  well  as  characters  and 
Incidents  he  fictionalized,  this  Is  a nos- 
talgic reminiscence  and  irreverent  tri- 
butes. Pub.  at  $3.95.  Only  98? 


THE  IMMORTAL  GIBRAN 
THE  BROKEN  WINGS  Tender  story 
of  Gibran’s  love  for  Selma  Karamy, 
told  with  probing  Insight  into  the 
love  relationship  and  the  meaning 
of  human  existence.  By  the  author 
of  The  Prophet.  Pub.  at  $1.50. 

Only  98? 

KAHL1L  GIBRAN:  A SELF  -Pus 
TRAIT,  Ed.  by  Anthony  R.  Ferris. 
The  Intimate  record  of  a restless, 
creative  mind,  as  shown  In  his  let- 
ters covering  the  years  from  1904 
to  1930.  Includes  Gibran’s  Boston 
and  New  York  years,  his  study  under 
Auguste  Rodin,  and  his  Impassioned 
correspondence  with  May  Zaldeh 
Pub.  at  $3.00.  only  98? 


MIRRORS  OF  THE  SOUL.  Transla- 
ted and  Edited  by  Joseph  Sheban. 
A new  collection  of  lyrical  writings 
by  the  latter-day  prophet  of  the  Mid- 
dle East— prefaced  by  a biographical 
study  ol  Gibran,  delving  into  his 
personal,  historical  and  literary  In- 
fluences, and  the  women  in  his  life, 
both  In  Lebanon  and  during  his  final 
years  In  America. 

Pub.  at  $2.75.  only  98f 

TEARS  AND  LAUGHTER.  The  very 
heart  of  the  mystic  east  emerges  In 
this  selection  of  magnificent  prose 
and  poetry  from  the  early  works  of 
the  Immortal  Prophet.  Pub.  at  $2.75. 

Only  98? 

THE  PROCESSION.  An  lnUmate por- 
trait of  the  world-famous  author  of 
The  Prophet.  Includes  his  poetry, 
drawings,  facsimile  and  blogTaphl- 

c?T,ol^tches’  Pub  at  S2-75-  Only  98? 
SPIRITS  REBELLIOUS.  The  author 
of  The  Prophet  expresses  his  Inner- 
most feelings  Id  this  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  never  to-be-forgotten 
work  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
the  oppression  of  man  by  man.  This 
is  the  volume  which  caused  Gibran’s 
exile  from  his  native  land.  Pub.  ot 
^2.75.  onlv  9AC 

THOUGHTS  AND  MEDlTATIONSV 
Clearly  shows  the  three  aspects  of 
the  Immortal  Gibran  that  have  en- 
deared him  to  millions;  the  fiery 
prophet,  the  poet  oflove  and  the  nar- 
rative poet.  Conveys  the  spiritual 
message  of  Gibran  with  great  beauty 
Pub,  at  $3.00.  only  98? 

THE  WISDOM  OF  GIBRAN:  Apho- 
ylf|"s  Ma*lms,  edlled  by  Joseph 
Sheban.  Brilliant  compendium  of  Gi- 
bran -aphorisms  and  maxims,  each 

lv  n°nC,S,e-  paClied  Jewel  O* 

lnsl/ht^  H°m'  slarm"G  in  their 
Inslghl,  tenderness,  and  senseofal- 
most  mystic  unity.  put>.  at  S3.75. 

Only  9BC 
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continued  from  page  3 
The  question  Is  whether  they  can  hold  It. 
Alter  the  Free  Speech  Movement  In 
Berkeley,  the  faculty  climbed  over  the 
backs  of  the  mass  student  movement  to 
a new  self-justifying  prominence:  and 
they  have  held  it.  This  Is  the  phenomenon 
of  1789  or  1848.  the  street  mobs  and 
proletarians  forcing  the  bourgeoisie  to 
come  Into  their  own,  to  discover  and  con- 
solidate their  own  Interests.  So  were  the 
laculty  activated  by  the  student  strike, 
driven  to  remember  their  own  humilia- 


tion. 


The  faculty's  Interest  Is  clear. "Cam- 
pus autonomy,"  “no  political  Interfer- 
ence '“you  can’t  teach  with  a gun  at  the 
door“:  these  are  the  slogans  already 
washing  about.  The  teachers  know  they' re 
underpaid  and  overworked  and  that  if 
they  don’t  defend  George  Murray,  hor- 
rendous as  they  find  his  politics,  they 
may  be  next  to  go,  for  such  Is  the  mood 
of  the  Trustees  and  the  law-and-orderlng 
State  Legislature.  They  can  capitalize  on 
the  strong  anti-cop  feeling  to  give  flesh 
to  their  autonomy  appeal,  and  try  to  out- 
flank the  radicals  by  embracing  the 
‘silent  majority.”  Monday  they  held 
student-teacher  meetings,  department  by 
department.  In  the  humanities,  at  least, 
most  departments  seemed  to  favor  con- 
tinuing the  strike  Wednesday  if  the  de- 
mands are  not  met.  Some  Insist  on 
polling  all  students;  others  want  to  at- 
tach conditions — “No  classes  IF  the 
police  come  back."  The  Academic  Senate 
favors  meeting  some  of  the  demands  and 
not  others;  this  alone  will  keep  them 
from  gaining  the  allegiance  of  the  strike 
organizers.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Prof- 
essor Hayakawa,  last  remembered  for 
his  speech  defending  Mayor  Daley,  there 
is  not  (yet)  much  of  a student  Right  for 
the  more  lethal  faculty  to  employ:  a 
; “Committee  for  an  Academic  Environ- 
ment” numbers  about  35  and  Is  divided 
Itself  about  the  cops.  The  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee, which  supports  the  demands  and 
the  strike  all  the  way,  should  grow.  The 
Implacable  BSU  swings  considerable 
weight  now,  Inspires  rich  chords  of  lib- 
eral guilt.  All  in  all,  the  faculty  may 
probably  be  too  divided  to  move  as  a 
unified  bourgeoisie.  The  scary  thing, 
though,  is  that  If  they  did  get  themselves 


r together  Jhey  would  stand  a good-chafiie 
to  win  the  allegiance  of  enough  strikers, 
to  seize  the  Initiative  and  Isolate  the 
BSU,  Third  World  Liberation  Front,  and 
the  radical  whites. 

It  is  time,  long  past  time,  for  the 
whites  to  move — as  have  the  BSU  and  the 
Third  World — to  challenge  the  heart  of 
faculty  hegemony:  the  curriculum.  SDS 
has  seen  ahead  far  enough  to  resist  any 
moves  to  set  up  regular  buslness-as- 
usual  classes  off  campus  during  the 
strike;  seen  far  enough  to  know  that  any 
liberation  classes  that  parallel  the  strike 
(none  have  been  set  up  yet,  for  lack  of 
manpower)  must  center  on  racism  and 
the  political  origins  of  the  crisis;  but 
SDS  has  been  unable  to  fuse  those  con- 
cerns. We  haven’t  offered  a concrete 
challenge  to  the  faculty's  claim  that  they 
are  truly  instructive;  haven't  shown  most 
white  students  their  own  victimization. 
Flailing  away  at  the  Experimental  Col- 
lege for  its  touchle-feelie  courses  Is 
easy  enough,  but  then  where  are  you? 
Most  of  the  white  strikers,  In  their  op- 
position to  evident  racism,  are  after  all 
indulging  In  a radical  apology  for  400 
years  of  chains:  a healthy  and  just  de- 
cision, but  not  one  that  will  build  a la  sting 
radical  movement,  however  much  Glenn 
Dumke  and  the  Tactical  Squad  lay  the 
emotional  foundation  for  It. 

The  students  of  San  Francisco  State, 
after  all,  have  yet  to  glimpse  their  social 
station  in  all  Its  lmmajesty.  Maybe  It  Is 
too  hard — at  least  for  whites — to  admit 
that  if  your  family  earns  more  than 
$10,000  odds  are  you’ll  go  to  Berkeley; 
If  less,  then  State.  Sons  and  daughters  of 
factory  workers  and  clerks  still  feel  a 
slight  thrill  of  private  exaltation  at  the 
prospect  of  subjecting  themselves  to  four 
years’  training  In  teaching,  social  work, 
or  the  management  of  a Safeway  branch. 
The  man  on  the  way  up  his  ladder,  even 
If  It's  sinking  In  the  mud,  doesn't  want 
to  believe  that  he’s  being  processed.  But 
considering  the  pressures  for  cutthroat 


grade’  competition,  the  -strike  has  worked 
wonders  In  shaking  lndentltles;  the  engin- 
eering students  in  their  momentary 
crisis  point  the  way.  The  political  cul- 
ture of  the  New  Left,  almost  a quality  of 
the  atmosphere  In  the  high  schools  al- 
ready, has  thrown  open  all  sorts  of  new 
possible  self-images,  intimations  of  an 
alternative  and  an  unavoidable  fight. 
The  strike  begins  with  the  assertion  that 
no  one  Is  free  unless  everyone  is  free; 
some  people  wonder,  then,  whether  any- 
one is  free  after  all. 

And  thus  we  mark  the  meaning  of  the 
black  vanguard:  the  small  motor  that 
fires  the  larger  motor,  which  sputters, 
coughs,  . . . moves. 


Some  of  us  in  the  Strike  Committee  are 
putting  out  a strike  wallposter  of  report- 
ing and  analysis.  You  can  have  a copy 
and  help  pay  for  printing  more  Issues  by 
sending  25?  to  me  c/o  Express  Times, 
15  Lafayette  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MAIL  FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


Would  you  like  an  address  where 
Exwives,  Girl  Friends,  Wive  s Hus- 
bands, Husband's  Wives,  Bill  Collec- 
tors, Attorneys  or  just  plain  snoops 
cannot  trace  you ? 

Would  ybu  like  to  have  this  address 
tor  a permanent  and  confidential 
place  to  pick  up  your  mail  or  have  it 
lorwarded? 

MR.  JOHN  DOE 

c/o  MFS  108, 1413  ENCINAL  AVE. 

ALAMEDA,  CA 


Call  tor  a Free  Brochure 
(9  a m. -6  p.m.)  569-4143 


1345  GROVE 
Berkeley 
524-33 11 
MON-FRl-.ll-br 

SAT.  1 2:0£- 


oPRUNE? 
MUSIC  £0. 

ALL  BRANDS  - NEW  $ USEX> 
LOWEST  PRICES  ANY’A.  HEgE 
RENTALS,  LESSONS,  AMP  REPAIRS 

CogftENT  SPECIALS i 


STRATOCASTER  $175 
PRECISION  BASS  $175 
EVETTE  BUFFET  FLUTE  $85 
BOTTOM  w/2  EV-SRO  12’ s $250 
LUDWIG  SET  w/  cymbals  $275 
GIBSON  ES  125  $125 
FARFISA  ORGAN  $175 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ROOFTOPS  A 
new  film  by  Herbert  Jean  deGrasse. 
Casting.  Need  someone  to  play  Ambrose 
the  Homosexual  Pimp.  Need  chick  to  play 
a little  19-year-old  pseudoloser.  Also 
need  two  tomboy  types.  Need  various 
people  to  play  characters  Pve  created. 
If  Interested  call  849-4656. 


complete  contact  lens  service 

Children's 

qeneral  vision  core — qleucoma  checkup 

Vision  . 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER,  O.D. 

3031  Tcleqraph  Ave.  Suit#  ?30 

Vision 

Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 

Near  Alta  Balet  Hoipital.  849  2202 

For  the  first  time 
IN  OAKLAND.  YET 


THE  INITIAL  SHOCK 


22,  23  THE  CYNDICATE 

, 33rd  & Telly 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMIC  BOOK  CO. 


Dick  Johnson 
BUSINESS  INSURANCE 

845-3941 


BACK  ISSUES—  MARVEL  COMICS 
AND  OTHER  COLLECTORS  ITEMS 


3339  23rd  Street  (at  Mission  St.) 
San  Francisco,  California  94110 


Phone  648-9905 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
FOR  THE 
NATURE  STRUCK 


IMA  GALLERY 

[1500  GRANT  AV»SAN  FRANCISCO  • 392-2611 


$ leur  t)cHi>s 


tan  let  tit 


on  Sutter  between  Jones  & Taylor  - OR  3 7779  - parking  attendant. 
Enjoy  our  special  $5  pre-theatre  & after  theatre  dinner.  Put  on  your 
best  fineries  - whatever  they  are  - be  colourful  - we  love  It. 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 


'Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
park."  - sandy  darlington  ! 


pitocljcl 

plat|crc> 


Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 


also,  songs  by  Joh  Fromer 


every  Friday  & Saturday,  9^>ti 


$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  (1  block  westMlssloi 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


por  all  your  Insurance  need$- 

plenry  ^oze^on  Insurance 


1280  Columbus  Ave,  SF  94133  771-3500 


f tiiiwv 

^ REPERTORY < 

CINEMA  I 


Vl*l  I 

IM.MA 


Thurs,  Nov  21 


155  Dwindle,  UC  Campus 


'Still  the  monster  king  of  them  all."  —Newsweek 
- THE  LEGENDARY  1933  VERSION  - 


(shows  7:30,  9:20)  starring  King  Kong  & Fay  Wray 

r.f^0IF.beine  an  unfeeling,  hate-crazed  beast,  Kong  is/ 

lOTOta  Sl°“  V WS  ‘°Ve  ^ Fa>'  dleS  f°r 

f the  m0st  & tragic  finales  ever 

-Shoedsack  & Cooper  

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRE^T1ME^^^^^™^^™"^^^™“^^^^“ 


Thru  Wed  Nov  20: 

GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  1933  (7:00,  10-20) 
& FUNNY  FACE  (8:40). 


Thurs  thru  Sun,  Nov  21-24: 
Hitchcock’s  SHADOW  OF  A DOUBT 
(7,  10:25)  & TO  CATCH  A THIEF 
(8:45) 


Mon  thru  Wed,  Nov  25-27: 

Nicholas  Ray’s  KNOCK  ON  ANY  DOOR 
(7,  10:25)  & Robert  Rossen’s  BODY  & 
SOUL  (8:40) 


CINEMA  n 


Thru  Wed  Nov  20: 

Bunuel’s  LOS  OLVIDADOS  (6-30 
9:10)  & EL  (7:50,  10:30) 


Thur  thru  Sund  Nov  21-24: 

Julien  Duvlvler’s  LA  BELLE  EQUIPE 
(6:30,  9:15)  & Marcel  Carne’s  DROLE 
DE  DAME  (7:45,  10:30) 


Mon  Nov  25-Wed  Nov  27: 

Pabst’s  THE  LOVE  OF  JEANNE  NEY 
(6:30,  9:05)  & Murnau’s  TARTUFFE 
(8:05,  10:40) 
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2340  TELEGRAPH  AVEHUB  M 

TH  1-4652  - BERKELEY 

NOVEMBER 
SALE 

EXTENDED  THRU  DEC  II 


I Plus  ALL*  LP’s  by  these  ARTISTS 

1 BOB  DYLAN- RICHIE  HAVENS- CANNED  HEAT- MOTHERS- GABOR  SZABO-PHIL  | 

2 OCHS  ~ BOOKER  T & THE  MG  s — NILLSON  — HORACE  SILVER  — ROTARY  CONNECTION  — 5 

g GLEN  YARBROUGH-JOHN  HANDY-HOLY  MODAL  ROUNDERS- MIRIAM  MAKEBA-  g 
2 PEARLS  BEFORE  SWINE-GLEN  CAMPBELL- LETTERMEN  g 


ALL*  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
ALL*  OPERAS 


AH*  OPERA  EXCERPTS  - ALL*  VOCAL  RECITALS 
S ALL*  ORGAN  MUSIC 

4 LIST 

\ SPm'ECE  98  J2'50  $579  $6'79  511.68  $17. j,  ? 

| price  $1.69  $1.69  $3.59  $4.19  $7.19  $10.79  f 

P ‘SOME  EXCEPTIONS.  MOSTLY  IMPORTS  p 

Axxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx4 
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Saint 

Dynamite 


We  suspend  our  serialization  of  the  interview  with  the 
Detroit  bomber  in  order  to  make  room  for  this  ex- 
elusive  Interview  with  a local  bomber. 


Q:  You've  been  associated  with  some  of  the  local  Bay 
Area  bombings  but  first  I’d  like  to  ask  you  about  the 
arrests  of  the  people  In  Detroit,  how  can  things  like 
that  be  avoided?  (NOTE:  Thirteen  young  people,  all 
under  25,  were  arrested  last  week  In  Michigan  on  war- 
rants charging  conspiracy  to  plant  bombs.) 

A:  We’ve  been  In  contact  with  the  White  Panthers  for 
some  time  now,  since  before  they  evolved  into  that 
organization,  but  it’s  been  mainly  contact  by  mall. 
We  haven't  met  personally  for  many  years,  so  I can’t 
comment  on  exactly  how  they  got  busted.  But  In  the 
movement  generally  there  is  a tremendous  lack  of 
security.  I can’t  stress  that  too  much.  Right  now  we 
might  be  bugged  except  I’m  playing  this  moog  syn- 
thesizer at  high  volume.  I never  say  anything  over  the 
phone  I wouldn’t  shout  out  my  window  to  a friend  in  the 
street.  I have  positive  reports  of  provocateurs  oper- 
ating around  here,  and  you  can’t  tell  by  looking  at  them, 
they’re  as  freaky  looking  as  your  most  solid  fanatic. 
Actually  you  should  never  tell  ANYONE  more  than 
they  need  to  know.  This  Is  really  a kindness  to  them 
as  well  as  a safety  precaution.  A bombing  or  other 
simple  sabotage  requires  a minimum  of  people.  If 
you're  not  caught  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  so  to 
speak,  there’s  no  reason  ever  to  be  caught.  No  reason 
to  leave  any  evidence. 

Q:  How  can  you  be  sure  to  leave  no  evidence? 

A:  First  thing  Is  to  be  sure  no  one  sees  you.  About  the 
only  other  rule  Is  to  wear  rubber  gloves,  and  if  you 
need  to  do  some  delicate  work  with  your  fingers,  wipe 
the  surface  with  a cloth  afterwards.  In  doing  bomb 
threats  never  phone  the  pig  pen  directly.  Call  a bank 
or  automobile  club  and  have  them  relay  the  information 
for  you.  Need  I even  say  pay  phones?  And  avoid  the 
ones  on  the  Avenue  and  other  places  where  pigs  listen 
in. 

Q:  No  one  has  been  hurt  In  any  of  the  bombings  as  far 
as  I can  recall.  How  can  you  be  sure  no  one  will  be 
injured? 

A : The  only  sure  way  is  to  have  a very  short  fuse  or 
hang  around  to  warn  people.  Both  of  these  are  not 
really  too  acceptable.  It's  a fact  that  If  you  leave  a 
bomb  somewhere  there  is  a possibility  that  an  innocent 
person  might  be  injured  if  he  is  walking  by  when  It 
goes  off.  Places  like  the  PG&E  towers  or  the  train 
tracks  are  desolate.  I heard  a rumor  that  someone 
was  hurt  by  flying  glass  at  the  explosion  of  the  store 
at  Telegraph  and  Haste  over  in  Berkeley.  Of  course 
the  fact  that  we  haven't  hurt  anyone  yet  is  totally  out 
of  generosity.  As  the  shit  gets  heavier  you  can  expect 
our  aim  to  widen.  The  pigs  are  pretty  safe  though,  as 
long  as  they  stay  In  their  pens,  because  they  got  so 
many  brothers  locked  up  close  to  them. 

q;  i heard  that  at  Park  Station  they  empty  It  out  of 
prisoners  every  few  hours  to  transfer  them  downtown. 
Are  you  aware  of  that? 

A:  1 wasn't,  but  I shall  relay  the  Information  to  the 
proper  persons  today.  You  know,  I got  a letter  this 
afternoon  from  the  cats  who  did  the  ROTC  bombing  In 
Berkeley,  they're  In  Canada  now.  They  said  the  farth- 
est out  thing  was  the  pig  who  was  asleep  in  his  car 
across  the  street  from  the  Hall  when  It  blew  up.  And 
they  just  drove  past  him  and  outdistanced  him  in  a 
stolen  Volkswagen.  That’s  another  important  point. 
Always  steal  a car  to  do  a job  If  possible. 

Q:  Where  do  you  obtain  explosives? 

A|»i^ndererouil<:i'  You  know  legality  has  very  little  to  do 
with  availability.  Though  in  several  states  near  Calif- 
ornia it’s  legal  and  they’ll  sell  it  to  you  over  the  coun- 
er  if  you  look  straight  enough.  Some  people  make  their 
own.  Me,  I prefer  stuff  stolen  from  the  government, 
it  s such  a nice  concept.  I have  to  split  now,  there’s 
a few  phone  calls  I have  to  make. 


NEXT  WEEK:  Back  to  “Joshua  Newton"  in  downtown 
Ann  Arbor  with  five  sticks  of  dynamite  in  a car  whose 
horn  won’  t stop  blowing. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


TRUTHm 

continued  from  page  9 
have  two  choices  In  America.  Either 
Everybody  should  be  alike,  which  Is  the 
wasp  vision,  or  else  we  should  learn  to 
die  the  differences,  which  Is  what  I be- 
lieve what  Cleaver  believes,  and  he  was 
laving  out  the  picture  Stark. 

He  said  well  there  was  that  Omm  stuff 
at  the  first.  I dig  that  too,  he  said,  but 
It-s  only  half.  Like  In  World  War  II,  they 
said  Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Am- 
munition. Well  that's  where  It’s  at.  Go 
sit  down  for  a while  and  say  Om mm,  then 
eel  yourself  a machine  gun. 

Most  of  the  people  there  were  Intent 
on  refusing  to  admit  to  themselves  that 
they  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  And 
vet  they  did.  He  was  calling  upon  us  to 
act.  He  was  slowly  sucking  us  Into  his 
vision,  and  Into  his  life,  which  Is  a 
Journey  through  Hell,  down  a very  thin 
road  between  prison  and  madness,  always 
overshadowed  by  Imminent  police  vio- 
lence a Journey  In  which  If  he  continues 
he  may  be  killed,  and  If  he  lets  up,  he 
will  lose  his  soul.  And  he  was  saying  that 
we  must  take  that  terrifying  journey  Into 
the  Unknown  too.  He  was  yanking  us  Into 
history  by  our  long  hair,  and  Insisting 
that  we  had  to  act.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  fear  most,  so  It  was  like  jabbing  a raw 
nerve.  This  witch  doctor,  dope  fiend, 
black  Ahab,  field  nigger  doesn’t  want  our 
homes,  our  property,  our  women,  he 
wants  our  souls. 

I don’t  want  to  go  back  to  jail,  he  said. 

I dig  life,  I relate  to  life,  I dig  what  I’m 
doing,  1 dig  these  fights  with  Ronald 
Reagan,  I dig  calling  him  a pig,  I dig 
drinking  wine  and  smoking  marijuana, 

I dig  all  these  mini-skirted  chicks  (he 
called  them  his  bodyguards)  and  I love 
Kathleen,  SHIT! 

What  I’m  really  trying  to  do,  he  said, 
Is  bring  the  Garden  of  Eden  back  down  to 
earth  where  It  belongs.  And  this  time 
when  Adam  gets  In  the  Garden,  s gonna 
stay.  Now  dig  the  story.  There  it  was  all 
going  on  In  the  first  place,  and  God  looked 
down  and  He  said,  Hey,  Adam  and  Eve 
are  having  a party!  I said  no  parties.  And 
they're  eating  apples!  I told  them  no 
apples.  And  God  called  St.  Michael  (an 
Irish  Catholic,  dig?)  who  was  God’s  Chief 
of  Police,  and  God  said,  Look  here, 
Saint  Michael,  you  take  your  Sword  of 
Fire,  your  Nuclear  Sword  (and  Cleaver 
pronounced  it  with  the  W),  and  you  go 
down  to  that  Garden  and  you  throw 
Adam  out. 

And'  he  did.  Because  Adam  was 
chlckenshlt.  And  Eve  was  chlckenshlt. 
She  didn’t  know  nothing  about  pussy 
power.  When  St.  Michael  came  down  and 
Adam  started  to  give  In,  Eve  should  have 
said,  Shit  man,  I’M  not  going,  I’m  stay- 
ing right  here  In  this  Garden,  I don’t 
care  what  you  do.  If  you're  scared,  YOU 
go  out  there  and  jack  off  in  the  desert, 
I' m gonna  stay  right  here  and  fuck  the 
Devil. 

Well,  that  didn’t  happen  because  they 
gave  In.  But  this  time  when  St.  Michael 
comes  down  with  his  flaming  sword, 
Adam  Is  going  to  say,  Fuck  you  coming 
down  here,  get  out  of  here,  this  Is  my 
home,  I dig  this  garden,  I dig  eating 
apples  and  I'm  staying:  YOU  get  out!  If 
you  want  to  do  anything  about  it,  well, 
you  have  your  flaming  sword,  and  I have 
mine.  If  you  move  on  me,  I’m  moving  on 
you.  That’ s what  Huey  Newton  did.  And 
that’s  what  we  have  to  do.  Can  you  dig  it? 


Phil  Ochs 

After  Cleaver  left,  Phil  Ochs  came  on 
and  sang  for  us.  There  was  a long  hassle 
with  the  mikes  to  get  the  up  one  down  and 
the  down  one  up.  Then  somebody  brought 
a big  American  flag  out  and  laid  it  on  the 
stage.  Ochs  didn't  like  that,  and  he  said 
so.  So  then  the  kid  who  had  done  It  un- 
rolled the  flag  until  it  was  practically 
under  Ochs’  feet.  That  really  bugged 
Ochs,  so  he  picked  the  flag  up  and  held 
it,  which  of  course  meant  he  couldn't 
play  his  guitar.  For  a minute  the  stage 
looked  like  the  Battle  of  Iwo  Jlma,  as 
everybody  got  into  the  Put  It  Up,  Put  It 
Down,  Not  Fair,  Yes  It  Is,  It’s  the  Flag 
of  Genocide  bullshit  little  feud. 

Finally  someone  took  the  flag  from 
Ochs  and  draped  it  over  Plgasus’  grocery 
cart.  It  was  a compromise  gesture  and  It 
worked.  Ochs  could  start  singing  again, 
and  each  faction  In  the  Great  Flag  Dis- 
pute could  fume  with  honor  intact.  One  of 
Pigasus'  bodyguards  (four  chicks  with 
home-made  sashes)  lifted  a corner  of 
the  flag,  so  that  Pigasus  could  see  out. 
It  was  a charming  feminine  gesture,  like 
tidying  up  the  house  in  the  midst  of  a 
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battle.  But  nobody  lingered  on  It  because 
they  were  too  busy  being  upset.  I mean 
what  can  you  do  after  Cleaver  spoke  like 
that?  It  was  so  incredibly  heavy  that  the 
audience,  being  unready  to  act,  needed  a 
diversion. 

Phil  Ochs  has  gone  out  of  date.  He  used 
to  seem  like  a kid  who  was  ashamed  that 
he  had  gone  to  prep  school,  a very  very 
shy  person,  who  struggled  so  hard  to  get 
out  of  himself  that  he  became  fairly 
obnoxious  In  the  process,  at  least  In  his 
songs.  He  used  to  be  very  vanguard,  and 
he  wrote  songs  about  any  new  Issue.  The 
dally  news  was  the  text  of  his  sermon 
for  today.  He  said  that  Mississippi  should 
be  drummed  out  of  the  union,  he  seemed 
a bit  peeved  when  Diem  was  killed  be- 
cause it  made  one  of  his  most  popular 
songs  obsolete,  and  his  songs  went  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Now  he  sings  for  McCarthy  rallies, 
which  are  perhaps  the  last  refuge  for  the 
solo  folk  singer.  His  last  song  had  the 
refrain:  I declare  the  war  Is  over.  The 
audience  really  got  with  that  and  sang 
along.  Ghosts  of  the  fifties!  That  was 
what  they  wanted  to  hear,  that  the  fight- 
ing was  done.  Cleaver  had  been  too  much 
for  them.  The  next  step  was  either  to 
buy  a gun,  or  do  something  else  Just  as 
heavy  (which  for  me  personally  meant 
writing  this  piece),  or  else  treat  the 
whole  evening  like  a sermon:  Be  properly 
edified  and  chagrined  and  then  forget  that 
it  ever  happened. 

That’s  what  the  crowd  wanted,  so  they 
really  got  into  Ochs’  song,  because  maybe 
in  fact  the  War,  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
War  of  our  Youth,  will  be  over  soon.  And 
when  it  Is,  then  we  can  demonstrate  no 
more,  then  we  will  have  proved  our  mili- 
tancy, then  we  can  settle  down  into  grad- 
uate school  and  profession,  Into  the  won- 
derful white  American  life  of  being  con- 
sumers, worshippers  of  the  Belly,  pigs 
who  will  never  be  as  beautiful  as  Pigasus. 

Well,  won't  they  be  surprised  when  they 
realize  that  the  war  of  life  has  just  begun, 
that  life  Is  always  a struggle  if  it  is  in- 
teresting, If  it  Is  beautiful,  that  there  is 
a rhythm  to  it,  a flow  of  seasons,  that  it 
rises  and  falls  and  puts  you  through  more 
changes  than  the  belly  worshippers  think 
they  can  stand.  Cleaver  got  that  vision 
across  to  us  in  all  Its  harshest  aspects. 
He  stuck  the  knife  in  and  turned  it  around 
and  around.  It  was  rusty  and  covered  with 
blood  and  shit.  A white  kid  could  get 
tetanus  off  a thing  like  that!  So  the  crowd 
loved  Phil  Ochs'  song,  It  was  a lullaby 
to  their  souls. 

But  he  never  got  to  finish  it,  because 
the  fire  alarm  went  off  In  the  middle  of  it. 
Somebody  had  pulled  a false  alarm.  That 
caused  a very  loud  buzzer  to  do  Its  thing 
In  the  theatre,  so  loud  that  Ochs  couldn't 
continue.  And  the  alarm  could  only  be 
turned  off  by  the  fire  department.  Stew 
Albert  grabbed  the  mike  and  yelled,  I’d 
like  to  get  my  hands  on  the  motherfucker 
who  did  that.  But  that’s  all  he  could  do. 

And  so  the  great  pre-erection  day  party 
came  to  a close,  with  Phil  Ochs  cut  off 
In  mid-song,  like  the  assassination  of  a 
Kennedy,  and  we  all  filed  out  as  the  fire 
department  arrived  outside  to  turn  off 
our  buzzer  for  us.  No,  the  war  is  not  over. 


KITCHEN 

gourmet  cooku^  supplies 
in  Berkeley 


2ZIJ  Shattuck  Avenue 
Berkeley  KI  S z648 
open  MonrSat  10-550 


TIRED  OF  NOTHING  BUT  GOOD 
GRASS  AND  BAD  POLITICS  AT 
YOUR  PARTIES? 

End  your  next  business  or  frater- 
nal meeting  with  a stimulating 
entertaining  laugh-in. 

We  are  ^CIIICUHO 

improvisatlonal  thetre,  satire  & 
gags  & things  on  the  fringe. 

CaU  us  at  658-4818  or  655-3913. 
We  do  benefits  too. 
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HAS  GOD  CALLED  YOU  TO  PREACH  HIS  WORD? 

Do  you  need  a license? 

We  ordain  worthy  Christians. 

Receive  your  Bachelors,  Masters  or  Doctorate. 
NOW  thru  our  “MUTUAL  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN”. 
An  "ACCREDITED”  organization. 

For  free  information  write  to: 

Christian  Home  Society  and  Churches  of  Faith,  Inc. 

746  Orange  Grove  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 


mandr.ake’s 

10th  & University,  Bkly  Info  845-9065 
Thurs  Nov  21: 

LIGHTNIN*  HOPKINS  9:30 

Fri  Sat  Sun  Nov  22,  23,24; 


WILLIE  MAE  'BIG  NANA' 


PLEASE  no  minors.  DANCING  NITELY 

THORNTON 

Oppress  aim 

r SUBSCRIPTION  $6  for 

15  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA  94103 
vV  863-7775 

a year,  $3  for  6 mos. 
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ADDRESS 
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Berkeley  Red  Squad  officer:  Do  you  do  any  legitimate  printing 
or  Is  this  all  for  the  revolution? 


NOH  DIRECTIONS 


PRESS 


F or  full  resume 
of  our  rates  and  services,  call 

526-9801 

or  548-2456  or  845-4208 
Jotm  Oliver  Simon,  Richard  Krech,  PRINTERS 

Answer:  What's  the  difference? 


IN, ENGLAND 
IT’S  ILLEGAL  fU 
FOR  COPS 
TO  KILL  PEOPLE 

READ  ALL  ABOUT  OUR  BRAND  OF  CONFUSION  & 
REVOLUTION  IN 

INTERNATIONAL  TIMES 

Surface  mail  subscription  $8.50 
(one  year  — 26  issues)  from 
IT,  27  ENDELL  ST.,  LONDON  WC2,  ENGLAND 
West  Coast  distribution  inquiries  to: 

JAMES  BRANSON,  2478  TELEGRAPH  (NO  15) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


YONDER  STANDS  YOUR  ORPHAN  WITH 
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t<7S^onVi1^,Tht.ater  S“'^xyl>erance  is  a Eroovy  thlne-  11  leads 
to  spontaneous  humor,  ad-llbblng  and  good  feeling  between 

audience  and  players...All  the  actors  speak  and  move  beautl- 

"The  Julian  Hamlet  Is  the  man  born  to  set  things  right 
to  purge  the  rottenness  of  society."  M. Heins,  Express  Times 


CO 

CO 


•fascinating  adaptation  of  Hamlet,  utilizes  rock  records, 
strobe  lights,  press  clippings  and  film,  among  other  things, 
as  It  deftly  makes  the  classic  play  Into  a living,  contempo- 
rary drama."  - Ralph  J.  Gleason 


Friday'  8.30 
Saturday 
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^^e‘'otroro  Hl11  Neighborhood  House,  953  DeHaro. 
Mum  #53  from  16th  4 Bryant.  Reservations  285-5768. 


Take 


LETTERS 


RUBIN  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

Dear  Express  Times  (people), 

Perhaps  the  last  remaining  unans- 
wered question  I have  about  the  national 
religious  spectacle  on  November  5 was 
that  had  Plgasus  been  elected  president, 
would  Jerry  Rubin  have  been  vlcepres- 
ident?  This  is  very  Important  to  me,  for 
I like  the  great  majority  of  people  I 
know  who  watch  television  for  “Star 
Trek"  and  Channel  9 specials  and  who 
read  the  Chronicle  for  Odd  Bodkins, 
Peanuts,  Caen  and  sometimes  Gleason; 
they  and  I have  been  imbued  with  the 
Importance  of  the  vice-presidency.  And, 
if  Rubin,  like  Agnew,  LeMay  orwhatsls- 
name,  was  to  be  only  a butcher's  swing 
away  from  the  throne,  I want  to  know 
where  he  is  at. 

If  the  revolution  has  taken  itself  to  bed 
for  lack  of  ability  to  take  itself  serious- 
ly— that's  cool.  If  all  the  motivated, 
committed,  inspired,  radicalized,  con- 
cerned and  generally  inVOLved  people 
are  going  to  pass  joints  and  gems  of  wis- 
dom among  one  another — that’ s cool  too. 
But  if  they'  re  going  to  tag  it  and  name 
it  and  hold  rallies  to  support  it  and  col- 
lect money  to  pay  for  the  rallies  and  to 
burn,  then  l’.ve  got  to  know  more.  I’ve 
got  to  know  something  that  doesn't  quite 
come  through  to  me  from  the  cardboard 
disc  and  magnet  electrical  Impulse  Jerry 
Rubin  speaker  voice.  I want  to  be  Lenny 
Bruce  too,  but  I'm  not,  nor  could  I ever 
be  . . . because,  because,  because.  . . . 

It's  llkellkelikeyouknow  when  the  UC 
marching  band,  led  by  the  cheerleaders 
In  their  white  sneakers  and  big  yellow 
pom-poms  trying  to  drum  up  spirit  for 
the  “Big  Game,"  lost  all  its  followers  to 
the  longhaired  freaks  playing  rock  music 
in  the  lower  plaza.  It  had  to  lose  them 
because  it  was  a sunny  F riday  and  be- 
cause there  was  a noticeable  lack  of 
underwear  and  because  it  was  a huge 
anachronism  fighting  against  the  only 
cohesive  force  in  our  world.  And  Jerry 
Rubin  is  funny  but  he  should  have  worn 
those  same  white  sneakers  and  waved 
those  same  yellow  pom-poms  on  Sproul 
Hall  steps  where  he  burned  a dollar  bill. 

Jerry  Rubin!  You  are  obsolete.  Why 
don’t  you  tune  in  “Star  Trek”,  rip  off  the 
channel  changer,  make  love  to  the  set  In 
the  crevice  that  remains  and  then  destroy 
it  with  an  FM  radio  timed  to  KSAN? 

Love, 

Rev.  P.  Davison  Teasdale 


FUCK  HATE 

I remember,  and  perhaps  you  do  too, 
the  Olden  Days.  Kind  reader,  did  your 
hitch-hiking  ever  take  you  through  Deer 
Camp,  Illinois?  Are  you  the  man  who 
was  heading  north,  walking  to  the  out- 
bound side  of  town,  down  that  highway 
street.  (I  was  the  chic  going  south  with 
that  dark-haired  man.  We  ended  up  In 
St.  Louis  for  3 hours;  then  we  came  back.) 
You  smiled.  You  wore  a beaded  head- 
band.  It  was  April  '65.  O God  I loved 
you.  And  I know  you  loved  me  too.  For 
all  of  20  eye-contact  seconds  we  shared 
the  blessing  of  being  The  People. 

Well  you  know  that’s  all  over  now.  We 
have  our  own  newspapers  now.  And  we 
are  a sociological  phenomenon.  Every- 
body is  standing  around  moaning.  What 
with  underground  rock  and  all  we  have 
our  own  radio  stations.  And  now  people 
are  planning  to  kill  other  people.  (Label 
a man  by  an  animal’s  name  and  kill  him 
in  clean  heart.)  ("Don't  kill  for  sport, 
son,  that's  not  the  way  God  intended  it— 
kill  only  for  food."  "But  daddy,  pigs 
aren’t  kosher.")  The  cities  have  fallen. 
My  cats  have  some  kind  of  cat-plague; 
it’s  like  London  in  1644,  a cat  city  is 
deathly  111.  And  the  humans?  Well,  there’s 
always  the  Revolution  (changes, 
changes)  “The  superior  man  changes 
like  a panther.  The  inferior  man  moults 
in  the  face.” 

I said  I wished  for  no  one's  death  by 
manly  violence.  Never  mind,  he  ex- 
plained, you’ll  get  politicized.  Butfriend, 
politics  is  control  of  other  people,  and 
that’s  not  right.  No  he  condescended, 
this  time  it's  left. 

SOMETHING  HAS  GONE  WRONG,  This 
isn’t  what  we  used  to  do.  The  mistake 
was  when  we  spoke  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  flowers,  planned  to  conquer  the 
holy  land  and  spread  freedom  and  love 
(by  force,  if  necessary)  and  somewhere 


that  you  Just  leave.  I’ m going  home  and 
aking  my  vote  with  me.  Pm  gonna  throw 
that  shitty  vote  away.  There  are  better 
gys  beautifuller  games  to  do  than 


May  I suggest  that  anyone  who  speaks 
for  more  than  ten  people  should  be  le 
nored.  POWER  SUCKS.  But  anarchy  u 
coming  and  coming  is  love.  What  the 
fuck  do  you  want  with  hatred  anyway? 

(Intermission  while  a local  young  so- 
cialistic person  runs  up  a counter 
slogan  or  two,  or  perhaps  a flag. ) 

Now  dig  this  quick  and  answer  quick 
before  you  forget  how  to  have  a sweet 
ball  in  the  morning  while  the  fog  lifts  and 
the  sun  Is  out  by  the  time  you  come 
For  sixty  four  THOUSAND  dollars 
are  you  a spiritual  being? 

Will  all  those  who  stand  please  on  the 
left  and  the  right. 


Everyone  else  Is  Invited  over  to  each 
other’s  house  for  herb  tea  and  whole 
wheat  bread. 


the  FUNKY  co. 


LENNON'S  ‘WEIRD  WIFE’ 

Folks,  dear 

Re  your  John  Lennon  front  page:  Yes, 
the  Beatles  did  make  a revolution,  even 
though  the  audience  at  "Yellow  Sub- 
marine”  had  forgotten  the  words,  and 
refused  their  advice  for  keeping  Blue 
Meanies  away!  Oh  well,  tapes  from 
western  radio  stations  of  their  songs 
are  still  very  hot  underground  items  in 
the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe. 

But  why  did  Rolling  Stone  have  to  put 
a damper  (diaper?)  on  It  all  with  the 
title  “and  they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  they  were  not  ashamed’  ? 
Apparently  Rolling  Stone  prefers  this  to 
being  naked  and  unmarried  and  together! 
Rolling  Stone  answered,  by  phone:  “Yeah, 
they're  ‘convicted  adulterers’  but  they' re 
not  like  Jagger,  they're  gonna  get  mar- 
ried right  after  the  divorce,  honest!’ 
And  are  they  still  gonna  be  pronounced 
“man  and  his  dog  (oops,  wife)”?  Why  not 
“husband  and  wife,”  or  even  “man  and 
woman"  if  you  can  “pronounce"  someone 
that?  “Wife”  comes  from  “Wlfman," 
“man”  originally  meant  “person."  “She’s 
weird  anyway,  she  never  uses  her  first 
husband’s  surname  — we  just  printed  the 
CONVENTIONAL  usage.”  Yeah,  only  that 
was  my  point! 

For  Peace  and  HUmanhood, 

Laura 

LENNON'S  ‘PENIS' 

It  took  me  as  long  to  figure  out  WHAT 
it  was  as  it  took  John  to  figure  WHOSE 
it  was.  Well  Suzie  may  freak  and  start 
the  revolution,  but  that’s  not  MY  Idea  of 
a penis. 

an  old-fashioned  girl 


LIVES  ON  THE  LINE 

While  most  of  us  consider  the  closing 
of  S.F.  State  a victory  there  are  many 
who  moan  and  groan  about  the  “violence” 
and  “being  deprived  of  their  education.” 
The  fact  remains  that  had  a majority  oi 
students  honored  the  picket  lines  of  the 
students  and  faculty  the  non-violent  pres- 
sure would  have  forced  the  discussion- 
and  confrontations  In  much  less  time 
than  it  has  taken. 

People  wake  up!  The  education  you 
are  complaining  about  not  receiving  you 
are  denying  yourselves  by  not  supporting 
your  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  de- 
mands for  justice  and  freedom.  Lo  ’k 
around — there  IS  a revolution  taking 
place.  The  time  lias  come,  my  friends, 
to  decide.  Which  side  are  you  on?  T ' u 
can  continue  to  be  indifferent  and  you  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  your  Indiffer- 
ence. Or,  you  can  get  it  together  with 
your  revolutionary  brethren  and  hell 
facilitate  the  changes  that  are  going  <o 
come  about  with  you  or  without  you 
Racism,  wars  of  oppression  and  povery 
you  support  by  your  silence.  Stand  up  with 
your  brothers  who  are  putting  their  live- 
on  the  line  to  fight  these  injustices.  Then- 
is  an  old  labor  slogan  that  still  hoi  ■- 
true,  “an  Injury  to  one  is  an  injury  <'•' 
all.”  Get  together,  people. 

Mark  Rothmann 
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;jECTS  HATRED 

‘fenTtod  to  write  to  you  and  explain 
shock  1 felt  upon  reading  statements 
Black  Panthers,  white  panthers  and 
w Albert  of  the  Ylppies  In  your  Nov- 
Lr  13th  Issue.  The  shock  came  about 
out-and-out  use  of  violence  and  worst 
all  guns  by  all  these  groups.  Don’t 
y and  I hope  not  you,  see  that  If  the 
3ce  movement  uses  guns  and  violence 
lf  no  different  from  the  bigot  estab- 
hment?  In  our  world,  change  has  come 
3ut  by  violent  revolution  or  civil  war. 
d all  these  once  good  intended  instltu- 
ns  have  all  fallen  or  become  unjust.  I 
i not  black,  I can  understand  the  viol- 
I attitude  of  black  people,  but  never  of 
lies,  even  though  I oppose  It  all  on  all 
Ics  « • • 

To  hate,  to  kill,  to  destroy  Is  wrong, 
u know  It  when  you  do  It.  You  don’t 
1 good  to  kill  a Vietnamese  child  or 
Idiot  cop.  . .1  say  to  all  people  every- 
ere  In  the  world  non-violent  change  Is 
- only  way,  It  may  take  longer  but  It’ll 
it  forever,  we  hope! 

Yours  truly, 
Chris  Bart 


LOOD  of  a poet 

Last  Spring  Michael  McClure  was  as- 
sslnated  alter  he  finished  reading  his 
rleks  & grunts  on  the  stage  of  Nourse 
dltorlum.  It  was  the  spiritual  highlight 
the  “Rolling  Renaissance."  Over  2,000 
ople  witnessed  & none  responded, 
nore  Kandel,  Robert  Duncan,  Ferlln- 
ettl,  & the  rest  are  still  alive.  Why? 
To  your  guns!  Drive  the  poets  off  the 
lges!  In  the  following  months  more 
:al  poets  will  be  assassinated. 

He  who  would  read  poetry  In  public  for 
3ney  would  shit  In  his  hat  & clap  It  on 
5 head! 

Use  cap  guns,  clatter  sticks,  fire- 
ackers,  whistles,  cherry  bombs,  duck 
11s.  Start  arguments,  fist-fights,  fart- 
l contests  In  the  audience.  Throw 
nnles,  popcorn,  beer  cans  on  the  stage. 
Sing  the  “Internationale"  or  “Three 
ttle  Fishes”  when  they  begin  to  read. 
>llow  them  around  the  city.  Stand  under 
reet  lamps  In  front  of  their  homes 
th  your  trench- coat  collars  turned  up. 
all  them  pictures  of  money  & Wallace 
evens. 

Go  to  their  homes  at  night  & demand 
itographs.  Rent  a hall  & Invite  them 
it  to  read. 

Soon,  we  swear  it. 

THE  ASSASSINS 


D MESSIAH  FOR  ZOOK 

Here  we  are  again  this  year  waiting 
r a Messiah,  someone  to  lead  us  to  the 
romlsed  Land.  The  Peace  and  F reedom 
irty  was  a grand  failure,  McCarthy  blew 
black  militants  are  violent,  the  pacl- 
its  go  to  jail  and  generally  the  Move- 
ent  is  In  the  doldrums,  floating  around 
the  wasteland. 

Well  babies,  the  Messiah  ain't  coming 
Is  year  next  year  or  anytime  — we’re 
ilng  to  have  to  do  It  ourselves.  Make 
ir  own  Promised  Land.  No  one  group 
people,  no  organization,  no  country  Is 
'lng  to  set  up  any  Utopia  for  us.  There 
always  going  to  be  the  struggle  for 
od,  for  justice,  for  love. 

So  now  what?  Do  we  try  and  form  an- 
te r organization?  Maybe  the  Ylppies 
■e  it.  Another  Peace  and  Freedom 
ovement?  We’ve  learned  by  our  mls- 
kes,  this  time  it  will  work.  Sure  it  will, 
r,  do  we  attempt  to  move  In  another 
Irectlon.  First,  let’s  get  over  our  de- 
sndency  upon  “organizations"  to  make 

^ges Cut  the  umbilical  cords. 

By  the  way,  how  are  things  where  you 
ke?  Have  you  contributed  anything  to 
>ur  “home”  or  do  you  use  your  friends' 
>mes  as  a crash  pad?  Well,  it’ s probably 
me  you  got  off  their  backs.  Make  your 
™ ‘home,"  give  yourself  a break,  en- 
y the  luxury  of  some  privacy.  Find  out 
ho  you  are  and  dig  it,  quit  copying  what 
>u  are  told  is“groovy."  Makesomedls- 
fveries  alone.  You  might  find  out  that 
iu  live  in  a neighborhood.  Really??  How 
■at.  There  might  be  old  people  around 
ho  would  appreciate  some  help  with 
ansportation,  or  a kid  wanting  to  learn 
>w  to  play  the  guitar,  or  a guy  to  help 
hi  get  your  car  running.  Do  you  know 
P '°f  Your  neighbors?  It’s  trite  but  true 
at  people  And  it  much  harder  to  fear 
" hate  someone  they  know.  Not  every- 
!e  is  going  to  appreciate  all  your  finer 
fallties  but  they  might  hesitate  on  re- 
>rtlng  weird  things  to  the  cops.  Put 

FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


yourself  out,  be  persistent  about  “letting" 
people  get  to  know  you.  It  Isn’t  going  to 
end  the  war  of  course  but  It  will  make 
life  a little  easier  on  your  street. 

We  seem  to  be  romantic  Idealists,  we 
want  to  fight  only  great  battles.  Let  us 
humble  our  vision  a bit  and  try  dealing 
In  realities,  not  as  members  of  something 
but  as  individuals.  We  have  become  as 
guilty  as  any  other  fragment  of  society 
in  our  greed  for  power  and  control.  Our 
attitude  toward  anyone  outside  of  our  sub- 
culture Is  pompously  righteous.  How 
arrogant!  How  smug!. . . 

We  must  make  some  changes,  too. 
Being  "aware,"  “turned- on,"  "knowing 
where  It’s  at,”  is  its  own  burden  be- 
cause you  must  then  live  It.  Hard,  Isn’t 
it? 

Barbara  Zook 


SOCIALIST  SODA 

To  the  editor: 

Regarding  the  cartoon  from  the  Weekly 
People  and  the  caption  In  your  edition  of 
September  25,  1968;  enclosed  Is  a letter 
I received  last  year  In  reply  to  my 
query  concerning  the  SLP’s  connection 
with  the  so-called  Arm  and  Hammer 
Baking  Soda  Company: 

“The  Socialist  Labor  Party  has  not, 
and  never  had,  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  business  Arm  that  manufactures 
the  socalled  Arm  and  Hammer  soda 
product.  Their  choosing  an  Arm  and 
Hammer  as  their  trademark  must  be 
regarded  as  purely  coincidental." 

George  Arthur 
Seattle 


CUNNINGHAM 


continued  from  page  7 
slsts,  like  that  of  many,  many  others,  in 
abandoning  ballet  cUches  - and  even 
establishment  modern  dance  cliches  - 
and  admitting  into  dance,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  a new  vocabulary  of  gesture 
and  movement  formerly  considered  "be- 
yond" art.  But  everything  is  still  very 
tightly  controlled.  Cunningham  and  all  of 
his  dancers  owe  a great  deal  to  ballet  and 
to  ballet  training.  It  is  really  disconcert- 
ing, especially  with  a Warhol  “set"  or  a 
Cage  “score,"  to  watch  Cunningham  and 
his  dancers:  will  they  MAKE  A MIS- 
TAKE? Cunningham’s  dancers  are  an  ex- 
tension of  Cunningham's  personality. 
They  express  their  own  selves  a$  per- 
formers have  always  done:  through 
others’  Ideas  and  movements. 

Cunningham  Is  In  a different  world  be- 
cause he  has  quite  deliberately  chosen  to 
hold  back  from  the  new  freedom,  to  main- 
tain structures.  At  a Cunningham  concert 
the  dancers'  Improvisation  is  non-exis- 
tent, as  is  any  attempt  to  Involve  the 
audience  In  any  but  the  traditional  ways. 
Thus  in  the  most  recent  work  shown, 
“Walkaround  Time,"  with  Its  elaborate 
middle  section  of  supposedly  post-per- 
formance Informality,  with  the  dancers 
throwing  on  sweaters  and  ambling  con- 
versationally around  the  stage,  my  main 
reaction  was  one  of  pained  annoyance: 
how  odd  to  see  a bunch  of  uptight  New 
York  dancers  PRETENDING  to  relax! 

It  Is,  for  better  or  for  worse,  a different 
world.  Maybe  Cunningham  Is  right,  may- 
be discipline  and  Initial  repression  of  in- 


dividuality frees  one  from  the  lazy  con- 
fines of  the  natural  Into  the  artificially 
artful.  Maybe  those  who  believe  - like, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  his  own 
collaborators  - in  a freer,  more  open 
kind  of  life  are  misguided  dilettantes  who 
in  their  attempts  to  naturalize  art  and  to 
confer  on  life  the  quality  of  art  are  simply 
diluting  the  precious  drops  of  art  into  the 
dreary  and  threatening  sea  of  life.  Maybe. 
Maybe  not. 
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WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMBER  20 

MEDITATION-THERAPY:  16C0Masonal 
Green,  *9,  8 pm,  SI. SO 
JAZZ:  The  Fourth  Way,  Michael  Whlto, 
violin,  and  Mike  Nock,  piano,  The  Both/ 
And,  350  Dlvlsadoro,  $1,  9C3-2896 
JAZZ  QUARTER:  Lee  Schlppcr  Quartet, 
vibes,  guitar,  bass,  and  drums,  Bear’s 
Lair  Cabaret,  8:30,  J1.50,  students  $1, 
642-7477,  6-12-4530 

KAFKA  TALK:  'Kalka's  Completed  No- 
vol  - Ills  Letters  to  Felice  Bauer," 
by  Helm  PolllUer,  145  Dwlnnelle  Hall, 
UC  Bkly,  8 pm,  642-3125,  642-2561 
FILM:  “The  Tltlcut  Follies,'  a docu- 
mentary study  of  life  at  the  Bridge- 
water,  Mass,  prison  for  tho  criminally 
Insane,  Wheeler  Aud.,  8:15  pm,  $1,  stu- 
dents 85?,  642-2561,  642-3125 
ARTISTS  EXAMINE  THEIR  CRAFT:  Poet 
Josephine  Miles,  ‘The  Sound  of  Poetry," 

1 Le  Conte  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $3, 
642-1061 

POETRY  READING:  Spanish  A English 
poet  Elizabeth  Bishop,  SF  Museum  of 
Art,  8:15  pm,  $1.50,  students  50?. 
JEAN-LUC  GODARD'S  WEEKEND:  Surf 
Cinema,  4510  Irving  St.,  stUl  ploying, 
664-0300 

THE  GENTLE  DANCE:  New  Orleans 
House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9:30  pm, 
$1,  625-2221 

GLASS  MOUNTAIN:  New  Monk,  2119 
University,  Bkly,  9 pro  to  1 am,  75?, 
chicks  50?,  339-9013 
ALAN  WATTS:  'The  Parable  of  tho  Dol- 
lar,' San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose, 
332-6280 

HATHA  YOGA:  Shlvaram,  6 pm,  $2, 

students  $1.50,  648-1489 

SEANCE:  Iran  St.  John,  138  Downey, 

9 pm,  661-2799 

ISRAELI  DANCE:,  Class,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  8 pm,  431-6200 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  7 pm,  75?,  921-9766 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  21 

BLUES  GUITAR:  Clarence  Van  Hook, 
Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827 
San  Pablo  nr.  Hearst,  Bkly,  8 pm,  75?, 
548-1761 

KING  KONG:  155  Dwlnelle,  UC  Bkly, 
7:30,  9:20  pm 

LIGHTNIN*  HOPKINS:  Fine  old  blues 
guitarist,  Mandrake’s,  10th4 Unlvorslty, 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $1 

MEDITATION-THERAPY;  1660  Mason 
at  Green,  89,  8 pm,  $1,50 
MOODY  DLUES,  CHICAGO  TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY,  FRUMIOUS  BANDER- 
SNATCH:  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  431-4106 

CANYON  CINEMATHEQUE: ‘The Return 
of  Keith  Rodan,'  all  new  short  8mm 
films,  8:30  pm,  $1,  781-4719 
BIG  MAMA  THORNTON:  With  Charles 
Musselwhlto  Blues  Band,  Zellcrbach 
Hall,  UC  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2, 
621-2561 

TOM  PAINE:  Play  by  Paul  Foster,  The 

Interplayors,  747  Beach.  8:30  pm,  $3, 

students  $2,  885-5146 

THE  HOSTAGE:  Play  by  Brendan  Behan, 

Tho  Thoatre,  2980C  ollege,  student  rates, 

848-2701 

THE  GENTLE  DANCE:  New  Orleans 
House,  Bkly,  9:30  pm,  $],  525-2221 
IONESCO'S  JACK:  Or,  'The Submission* 
3200  California,  8 pm,  $1,  346-6040 
FILMS:  Experimental  and  documentary 
by  students  and  filmmakers,  Wheeler 
Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  7 & 9:30 pm,  $1.50,  stu- 
dents $1 

JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  nr. 
Hears!,  Bkly,  25? 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
films,  920 University,  Bkly,  8:30pm,  25?, 
645-0316 

AUD1UM:  Electronic  music  A UquIdpro- 
Jcctlons,  309  - 4th  Ave.,  8:30  pm,  $2, 
387-5630 

CREATIVE  DRAWING  4 PAINTING:  All 
Images,  Pacific  His.,  7-10  pm, 922-0843 
DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models, 
2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922-0843 
BALKAN  DANCE:  Class,  427  So.  Van 
Ness,  8 pm,  student  rales,  431-6200 


FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER  22 

FOLK:  Paul  Arnoldl  and  Roger  Perkins, 
Freight  & Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San 
Pablo  nr.  llcarst,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  548- 
1761 

LAUREL  A IIARDY:  'Way  Out  West,* 
and  "Sons  of  the  LVsert,'  1 Lo  Conte, 
UC  Bkly,  7:30,  8:45,  10  pm 
BIG  MAMA  THORNTON:  AND  Dancing 
and  beer  and  wine,  at  Mandrake's,  10th 
A University,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $2 
ACTIVE  DUTY  G1  SYMPOSIUM:  *Gls 
and  the  Anti-War  Movement  Within  the 
Army*  2338  Market  St.,  8 pm,$l 
MOODY  BLUES.  CHICAGO  TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY,  FRUMIOUS  BANDER- 
SNATCH:  Fillmore  West,  8 pm,  431- 
4106 

THE  GOD'S  EYE  THEATRE:  Adaptation 
of  Kafka's  'The  Great  Wall  ofChlna,'  by- 
John  Robinson,  All  Saints  Church,  1350 
Waller,  8:30  pm,  $1.50  and  students  $1. 
431-9920 


NOVA  THEATRE:  Ferlinghetti's  'Vic- 
tims of  Amnesia,'  4 Ionesco's  'The 
Lesson,'  2041  Larkin  St,,  621-0450 
RAMBLIN'  JACK  ELLIOT  AND  ERIK 
FRANDSEN:  Lion's  Share,  100  Cale- 
donia, Sausalllo,  B |>m,  332-9767 
FILM  CLASSICS:  Marx BrOs,, 'Go West” 
and  cartoon  feature,  'Animal  Farm,* 
SFS  College,  HLL  135,  8 pm,  $1,  552- 
1266 

THE  WORLD  OF  INDIAN  THOUGHT  4 
ART:  3 day  study,  reglslrallon  6-0:45 
pm,  lectures  7 to  10  pm,  155  Dwlnelle 
Hall,  UC  Bkly,  642-1061 
DANCE  AND  CONCERT:  The  Initial 
Shock  4 The  Syndicate,  Showcase,  3228 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Okld,  Band  donation  $2, 
9 pm  lo  2 am,  054-4221 
YONDER  STANDS  YOUR  ORPHAN  WITH 
HIS  GUN:  Heldover  performances,  Po- 
trero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  953  De 
Haro,  8:30  pm,  621-0068 
FIRST  PAINTED  FILM  FESTIVAL: 
Bleached  films,  then  painted,  also  tailed 
4 live  sounds,  by  tho  Filmmakers  Co- 
operative, Good  Samaritan  Community 
Center,  1292  Potrero, 8pm, $1, 661-3770 
DANCE  DIMENSIONS:  New  Dance  Work- 
shop and  Environmental  Dynamics,  Live 
Oak  Park  Little  Theatre,  Shattuck  4 
Berryman  St.,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $1.50, 
849-4120 

PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm, 781-2311 
HAMLET:  Geary  Theatre,  450CearySt., 
$6-$3,  student  rush  prices,  8:30  pm, 
673-6440 

TOM  PAINE:  Play  by  Paul  Foster,  In- 
terplayers, 747  Beach  St.,  8:30  pm,  $3, 
students  $2,  885-5146 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage, improvlsedsatlrl- 
cal  revue,  120  Julian,  9 pm,  refresh- 
ments, $1.50. 

SATURDAY 


NOVEMBER  23 

UBU  HOI:  Play  by  Allred  Jury,  Magic 
Theatre,  Stoppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo, 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $1 

COUNTRY  4 WESTERN:  Mike  4 Debby, 
and  Dave  Allen,  Freight  4 Salvage  Cof- 
feehouse, 1827  San  Pablo  near  Hearst, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  548-1761 
BIG  MAMA  THORNTON:  Arid  dancing  4 
beer  4 wine,  Mandrake's,  10th  4 Univ- 
ersity, 8:30  pm,  $2. 

GARAGE  SALE  BENEFIT:  For  Huey 
Newton  Defense  Fund,  lots  of  stuff  new 
and  used,  donations  and/or  buy,  In  the 
backyard  If  no  rain,  2512  McGee  Aye., 
Bkly,  10  am  lo  5 pm 

MOODY  BLUES,  CHICAGO  TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY,  FRUMIOUS  BANDER- 
SNATCH;  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness, 431-4106 

GOD’S  EYE  THEATRE:  Adaptation  of 
Kafka's  'The  Great  Wall  of  China,"  by 
John  Robinson,  All  Saints  Church,  1350 
Waller,  8:30  pm,  $1.50,  students  $1, 
431-9920 

NOVA  THEATRE:  Ferlinghetti's  'Vic- 
tims ol  Amnosla,’  and  Ionesco's  'The 
Lesson,*  2041  Larkin,  8:30  pm,  621- 
0450 

FILM  CLASSICS:  Marx  Bros., 'Go  West' 
and  cartoon  feature,  'Animal  Farm,” 
2338  Market  St.,  7 4 10  pm,  $1,  552- 
1266 

INITIAL  SHOCK,  CYNDICATE:  Show- 
case, 3228  Telegraph  Ave.,  Okld,  9 pm 

10  2 am,  donation  $2,  654.4221 
CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  'Johnny Moon- 
beam and  the  Silver  Arrow,"  ACT,  Geary 
Theatre,  450  Geary,  11  am,  2 pm,  $2, 
771-3880,  673-6440 

YONDER  STANDS  YOUR  ORPHAN  WITH 
HIS  GUN;  Heldover  performances,  Po- 
trero Hill  Neighborhood  House,  953  De 
Haro,  8:30  pm,  621-0068 
DANCE  DIMENSIONS:  Now  Dance  Work- 
shop and  Environmental  Dynamics,  Live 
Oak  Park  Little  Theatre,  Shattuck  4 
Berryman,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $1.50,  849- 
4120 

PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  781-2311 
HAMLET:  Geary  Theatre,  400  Geary 
St.,  $6-$3,  student  rush  prices,  8:30pm, 
673-6440 

TOM  PAINE:  By  Paul  Foster,  The  Inter- 
playors, 747  Beach  St,  7:30  4 10:30pm, 
$3,  students  $2.50,  885-5146 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian  St.,  9 pm,  refresh- 
ments, $1.50 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  'Rumplestllt- 
skln,'  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 

11  am  to  3 pm 

SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  Bush  4 Gough,  8:30  pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

L1GHTSOUND  DIMENSION,  i l 'N  show 
unique,  music  4 liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  8:30  4 10:30  pm,  $2,  students 
$1.50,  474-2425 

SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  24 

UBU  ROl:  Play  by  Alfred  Jary,  Magic 
Theatre,  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo. 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $1 

FOLK:  Erik  Frindsen  and  GU  Turner, 
Freight  4 Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San 


Pablo  nr.  Hearst,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  548- 
1761 

BIG  MAMA  THORNTON:  And  dancing 
and  beer  and  wine,  Mandrake's,  10th  & 
University,  Bkly.  8:30  pm,  $2 
JAZZ:  The  Fourth  May,  Michael  White, 
violin,  and  Mike  Nock,  piano,  The  Both/ 
And,  350  Dlvlsadero,  $1,  863-2896 
MOODY  BLUES,  CHICAGO  TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY,  FRUMIOUS  BANDER- 
SNATCH:  Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van 
Ness,  431-4106 

ANTHHOPO  MARGARET  MEAD:  'Cul- 
ture and  Human  Interdependence,"  Uni- 
tarian Center,  Franklin  4 Geary,  8 pm, 
PR  6-4580 

FILM  CLASSICS:  Marx  Bros.,  'Go  West* 
and  carloon  feature,  'Animal  Farm," 
2338  Market  St,  7 4 10  pm,  $1,  552- 
1266 

JAPANESE  FLICS:  ' Kwaldan,’  Wheeler 
Aud.,  UC  Bkly,  $1.00,  students  $1.25, 
Art  Council  Members  $1,  9:30  pm,  642- 
3125,  642-2561 

CANADIAN  FILM  BOARD:  'The  End  of 
Summer,'  'The  Merry-go-round," 
'Lonely  Boy,'  and  'Notes  for  a Film 
about  Donna  and  Gall,"  155  Dwlnelle  Hall, 
UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $3,  students  $2,  642- 
1061 

DANCE  AND  RAP  WITH  CYNDICATE: 
Rappers  are  Atly  Don  Warden  4 a Live 
Okld  policeman,  Showcase,  3228  Tele- 
graph, Okld,  5 to  9 pm,  $1.50,  654-4221 
NEWSREEL  FLICS:  'The  Land  Is  Rich," 
Delano  Grape  Strike,  'Mexican  Rebel- 
lion," 'Golpeando  en  la  Selva,"  troop 
train  ambush  by  Colombian  guerrlUas, 
'Dog-Burning  at  Noon,"  Stiles  Hall,  Ban- 
croft t Dana  Streets,  Bkly,  $1.25,  7 pm 
4 9 pm 

V1N  ET  FROMAGE:  Pre-baroque  concert 
played  on  period  Instruments,  Solano 
Ave.,  Albany,  9:30  pm 
THE  HOSTAGE:  Play  by  Brendan  Behan, 
The  Theatre,  2980  College,  at  Ashby, 
student  rates,  848-2791 
FILM:  Experimental,  brlngyours,  Sign 
of  the  Fool,  1825  Sutter.  8 pm,  50? 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  a gas, 
1572  California,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students 
$1.50,  474-2425 

CHILD  ART:  From  Vietnam,  Int'l  Child 
Art  Center,  Ghlradelll  Sq.,  Cocao  Bldg., 
$3,  776-7373 

MONDAY 

NOVEMBER  25 

UBI  ROI:  Play  by  Alfred  Jary,  Magic 
Theatre,  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo, 
Bkly,  8:30  pm,  $1 

NOTHING  SCHEDULED  BUT  DROP  IN: 
Freight  4 Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827 
San  Pablo  nr.  Hearst,  Bkly,  548-1761 
. NEWSREEL:  Workshop  on  revolutionary 
filmmaking,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 
GREEK  DANCING:  Learn  the  Zorba 
Leap,  427  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm,  431- 
6200 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT:  Class  weekly, 
1521  Stockton,  7 to  8:30  pm,  848-7664 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  etc,  Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Djvnuy,  8:30  pm,  $1, 
654-0316 

MEXICAN  YARN  ST1TCHERY:  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  2178  Bush,  7 pm,  $10/4  ses- 
sions, 673-1749 

TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  26 

HOOT:  Freight  4 Salvage  Colfeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo  nr.  Hears!,  8 pm,  25?, 
548-1761 

JAM  SESSION:  Every  Tuesday  night, 
Fillmore  West,  Market  4 Van  Ness,  9 
pm  lo  2 am,  $1 

CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Groove  how 
your  body  moves,  38  Poplar  nr.  Euclid, 
Bkly,  $2,  7:30  pm,  every  Tues.  night, 
526-0739 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMBER  20 

FORUM  LAW  AND  ORDER:  Judge  Jo- 
seph Kennedy,  SF  Police  CapL  William 
O'Brien,  Dr.  Milton  J.  Sanderson,  Tem- 
ple Baptist  Church,  3555  - 19th  Ave., 
7:30  pm,  566-4000,  452-2657 
PSYCHEDELIC  BLUE  GRASS:  Styx  River 
Ferry,  Lion's  Share,  100  Caledonia, 
Sausalllo,  8 pm,  332-9767 
NEW  PAINTINGS:  By  Mary  Humphrey, 
Albany  Public  Library,  Solano  Ave., 
thru  November,  10  am  to  9 pm  dally. 
POETRY-  Middle  English  Poets  read 
by  Ann  Middleton,  Morrison  Room,  Uni- 
versity Library,  UC  Bkly,  4 pm,  642- 
2561 

SKILL  BAG  CO-OP:  Batiks  by  Pamella 
Taylor,  2178  Bush  S*.,  Fillmore,  till 
Dec.,  921-9766 

CRAFT  EXHIBIT  4 SALE:  SF  4 Bay 
Area  Craftsmen  sale,  Judah  L Magnes 
Memorial  Museum,  Carriage  House, 
2911  Russell  St.,  Bkly,  noon  to  5 pm 
7 to  9 pm,  dally,  849-2710 
FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  The  Wash  Hse 
2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  6:30  pm 
OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Blue  Uni- 
corn, 1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Fund,  825  Hayes,  7-30 
pm,  626-5811 


DRAWING:  Gary  Graham,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  8 to  10  pm,  863- 
9718 

HYPNOSIS  - SELF-HYPNOSIS: 961  Mor- 
aga  ltd.,  Lafayette,  8 to  9 pm,  284-5850 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Materials,  or 
bring  your  own,  Polrero  Neighborhood 
House,  953  De  Haro,  2 lo  5 pm,  621- 
006S 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss 
emotional,  spiritual,  material  problems, 
330  EUls,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
NON-MARXIST;  Non-Keynesian  Econo- 
mics, 10  weeks,  basic  theory  of  war  4 
poverty,  Dale  Stewart,  400  - 20th  St., 
Okld,  658-1099 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  21 

AL  WHITE'S  MAN  JUG  BAND:  Lion's 
Share,  100  Caledonia  St.,  Sausallto,  8 pm, 
332-9767 

HOVING  TALK:  NYC's  ex-director  of 
the  Met,  'The  Metropolitan  In  the  Mega- 
city,’ Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
also  to  be  viewed  as  broadcast  same 
time,  Channel  9,  9 pm 
THE  SAN  ANDREAS  FAULT:  When  we 
gonna  drop?  Geology  ProL  Hay  Sullivan, 
SFS  College,  Science  Bldg.,  Aud.  101, 
7:30  pm,  coffee  4 discussion 
OPEN  POETRY  READING:  The  Hearth, 
Oak  4-  Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE:  Blacks 

6 Whiles,  New  Society  Y’ouUi  Center, 
19th  4 Connecticut,  7:30  pm 
BUDDHISM:  Master  Roshl  Nlppo  Syaku 
on  Buddhism,  1812  B Francisco,  Bkly, 

7 pm,  848-2740 

DRAWING:  Cary  Graham,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  8 to  10  pm,  863- 
9718 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  ASUC  Dralt  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
642-1431 

BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP:  ONnow 
Commune,  Free  Church,  2516  Durant, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  549-9649 


FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER  22 

FOLK  4 BALL  ADS:  “The  Happy  Makers’ 
John  Delcarlo  and  Bill  Kelly,  Peta’s 
CoIIeehouse,  579  Columbus  Ave.,  nr. 
Washington  Sq.,  8 pm  to  midnight,  982-: 
4999 

KQED-TV:  Blacks,  Blues,  Black!,  Vio- 
lence In  Black  American  Life,  3 riots, 
Stokely  Carmichael  talking,  Channel  9, 
4 to  5 pm 

KQED-TV:  Videoscope,  “Linearity," 

•Golden  Gate,"  4 'If  It’s  A Dream,’ 
Channel  9,  10  to  10:30  pm 
FOLK  DANCING;  No  teaching,  Just  dolt, 
upstairs  Hearst  Gym,  UC  Bkly,  8-12  pm 
DIG:  Music,  poetry,  The  Hearth,  Oak  4 
Baker,  8:30  pm 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5. 
Calgary  4 Genova,  6 ain  to  6 pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovles 
CIRCUS  THEATRE;  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  & MacArthur, 
Okld,  3 pm 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2 to  8 pm,  362-9578 

FREE  BREAD:  A11  day,  pancakes  In  the 
morning,  1350  Waller 
STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  Mao,  55  Colton  St.,  8 pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  sounds  for  the  mind 
and  body,  309  - 4th  Ave.,  8:30 4 10:45  pm 


Grove  St.,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  841-7400 
every  Monday  night 
STORYTELLING:  Puppets,  crealu 

drawing,  50  Scott,  10  am  lo  noon  sen" 
4268 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zcn,  1670  Dwleh. 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403  6 ' 

TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  26 

MUSIC  LIVE:  On  KPFA,  941m.  Alter 
midnight,  room  for  a small  studio  aud| 
ence,  848-6767,  981-7730 
NONVIOLENT  DIRECT  ACTION:  Work- 
shop, War  Rcslsters  League,  883  Hi 
7:30  pm,  626-5079,  626-6976,  even 
Tuesday 

PORTUGESE  FOLK  & BOSSA  NOVA 
Amandlo  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffeehcu^ 
579  Columbus,  nr.  Washington  Sq  j 
pm  to  midnight,  982-4999 
KQED-TV:  "Dialogue:  Eon  and  Psychia- 
try," Richard  Baker  and  Sterling  bu  \- 
neU,  Channel  9,  8 to  8:30  pm 
KQED-TV:  “The  Sweet  ol  Bitter  Bari  • 
American  prose  and  poetry  script,  it 
Whitman,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dickon- 
son,  Eliot,  Sandburg,  Cummings  1 r 
King,  by  Chabot  College,  Channel 
8:30  to  9.15  pm 

KQED-TV:  Twelfth  Night,  the  third  re- 
hearsal,  Channel  9,  9:30  lo  10:30  hi 
CLASH  AND  CONFLICT:  “The  Stor.  .,( 
Race  and  Ethnic  Minorities  In  the  t • 
class,  SF  Jewish  Community  t enter 
3200  California,  7 pm,  every  Tues  night 
ADULT  COUNSELING:  For  new  training 
or  re-tralnlng,  free  service,  Marina  jr 
High  School,  Chestnut  & Fillmore  M 
7 to  9 pm,  771-4880 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  4 DANCE:  Blacks 
and  whiles,  New  Society  Youth  Center 
18Ui  4 Connecticut,  7:30  pm 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  J Fuck  Poland 
All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller,  3 pm' 
863-9718 

FOLK  DANCING:  John  Hlnkel  Clubhouse, 
Southhampton  A San  Diego  Rd.,  Bkly 
pm,  524-8369 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  Stale  Draft  Re- 
sistance open  dally  lo  counsel  on  draft 
consequences,  483  Guerrero,  626-r:< 
VIVA!  11UELGA!  Picket  or  snipe  grapes, 
anywhere  where  there’s  a Mayfair. 
VIEW  FROM  TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  iij. 
light,  dusk,  or  dark 
FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUNDRY,  COFFEE: 
The  Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo, 

M-F  2-4  4 6-10,  Sal  2-4  4 6-8, 

10  only 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  East  Bay  Dralt  Cen- 
ter, 2320  Dana,  room  5,  Bkly,  841-74..’ 
MOUNT  TAMALPAIS:  Far  out,  wither 
without  tho  fog 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hour 
free  discussion  groups,  wkly,  10  vvks, 
on  cause  of  current  social,  economic 
problems,  12  locations,  849-3917,  362- 
7944 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Re- 
sistors League,  833  Haight,  11:30  - 4:30 
pm,  weekdays  4 Sat.  mornings,  626- 
6976,  626-5079 

JUVENILE  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE:  Un- 
der 18  only,  SF  only,  24  hrs.,  387-3570 
MARIN  SWITCH:  Desperately  need; 
housing,  medical  4 legal  advisors,  jobs, 
emergency  personal  aid,  479-5300 
DO  your  own  thing,  everywhere,  ever.  - 
when 


and  body,  309  - 4th  Ave.,  8:304  10:45  pm  w-vri  * w-  X 

SATURDAY  DEALING 


NOVEMBER  23 

PORTUGESE  FOLK  4 BOSSA  NOVA; 
Amandlo  Cabral,  Peta's  Coffeehouse,  579 
Columbus  Ave.,  Washington  Sq.,  8 pm  to 
midnight,  982-4999 

KQED-TV:  ‘The  World  of  Plrl Thomas," 
ex-addlct  Plrl  Thomas  walks  thru  his 
native  East  Harlem,  Chan.  9,9:30-10pm 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7;30 
pm,  752-7247 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  your  own,  362 
Capp,  1:30  to  3:30  pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  4 Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Aries,  1:30  to  3:30  pm. 
647-8555 

SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  24 

COOPERATIVE  NURSERY:  Meeting  to 
form  a working  mother’s  cooperative 
nursery  school,  1 pm,  29  Guy  Place, 
781-3921 

KQED-TV:  "Devi,”  Satyajit  Ray,  feature 
film  about  a devout  Indian’s  fantasies 
about  his  daughter-in-law,  Channel  9, 
3:30  to  5 pm 

JAZZANOVA  QUARTET:  Jazz  4 Bossa 
Nova  free  show,  Peta's  Coffeehouse, 
579  Columbus,  4 to  8 pm,  982-4999 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  Golden  Gate  Park,  11  am,  bring 
your  own  and  share 

DANCING:  All  kinds.  Instructor  Halk, 
John's  Studio,  427  So.  Van  Ness,  8 pm. 
431-6200 

FREE  PEOPLE  OF  HAIGHT:  Meeting, 
55  Colton,  8 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 


MONDAY 


NOVEMBER  25 

KQED-TV:  Black  Journal,  Black  Power 
4 the  church,  Afro-Influenced  Eleo  Po- 
rnare  Dance  Co.,  the  black  policeman, 
. Channel  9,  9 pm 

KQED-TV:  Blacks,  Blues,  Black!,  sum- 
mary of  the  9 programs,  Channel  9 10 
to  11  pm  ' 

C-O.  COUNSELING:  Group  sessions, 
tast  Bay  Draft  Counseling  Center,  1730 


$60  MO.  Need  straight  studont/F err 
Share  lge.  Marina  house  with  2 same/ 
own  room.  921-3594 

MOTORCYCLE  funky  organic  beautiful 
•66  Honda  450  with  grey  tank  4 flat  bar: 
- a classic.  Extras  Include  luggage  rack, 
slock  bars,  comp,  shocks,  shop  manual 
& etc.  Solid,  super  dependable,  fast.  Gcod 
for  commuting  & other  trips.  CaU  549- 
3604  anytime. 

■64  FORD  VAN,  camper  set-up  Ne- 
engine,  trans., brakes, front  tires.  $120 
863-1984,  eves. 

FASH-PHOTO  MODEL  available  nc 
861-1141. 

FOR  SALE:  '63  VW  Sedan,  $750, 100,000 
ml.  AM-FM.  848-7468,  eves,  weekends. 

VW-PORSCHE  tune-ups  4 repairs.  Also 
will  teach  same,  hip  only.  CaU  Jack, 
843-7246. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  Ugh' 
hauling,  creative  maintenance  4 general 
Invention.  527-4687. 

HIPPIE  LOVE  4 PEACE  SYMBOL,  pen- 
dants, direct  from  Haight- Ashtwry  ills'  . 
SF.  Free  List.  The  Great  Peace  Bag, 
Box  2128,  Napa,  Calif. 

CASTING  CHICK,  19-23,  long  hair,  hip, 
attractive,  to  star  In  8 mn.  flick  abou' 
Grant  Ave.  Must  be  reliable,  dedicated. 
Serious  work.  Info,  Jim,  474-4137. 

MALE,  LATE  THIRTIES,  dove,  desires 
marriage  with  teenage  girl  up  to  age  l ■ 
who  loves  kids,  cottage,  and  Christ. 
Write  to  Gerald,  c/o  POB  585,  Olney. 
IU.  62450.  Foto  helps. 

FASCIST  WRITER  desires  desporalel' 
room  or  small  apt.  In  Bkly.  Lenny  at  £- 
Times,  863-7775. 

BREAKTHROUGH  Is  having  fun  while 
creating  social  evolution.  So  have  sea 
with  us  al  our  Clunge-lhe-World  pan) 
this  weekend.  781-3921. 

CHILD’SPLAY  WORKSHOP  beginning. 
North  Beach,  2-6  years.  $1. 50/hr.  cal 
Miss  Herzfeld,  392-6250. 
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Media  As  Enemy 


Julius  tester 

(LNS-NY)  — Sometimes  It  seems  that 
history  does,  Indeed,  repeat  Itself.  The 
mistakes  of  a radical  movement  are 
sometimes  repeated  several  generations 
later  by  another  radical  movement.  At 
other  times,  a radical  movement  will 
repeat  Its  own  mistakes  within  the  same 
generation.  Mistakes  are,  of  course,  In- 
evitable. They  are  not  bad  In  and  of  them- 
selves If  the  factors  which  caused  the 
mistakes  are  recognized  and  corrected. 
Ignorance  Is  our  greatest  enemy.  To  know 
what  to  do,  when  to  do  It  and  why  It  Is 
being  done  Is  the  pre-eminent  task  at 
all  times.  When  mistakes  are  repeated, 
It  Is  an  Indication  that  there  Is  a serious, 
perhaps  fatal,  lack  of  revolutionary  con- 
sciousness. 

Since  the  enunciation  of  black  power 
In  1966,  the  black  radical  movement  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  overly  media-oriented. 
In  the  early  spring  of  1966  the  media 
turned  Its  blinding  glare  oh  blacks,  and 
on  Stokely  Carmichael  In  particular.  He 
became  the  medium  through  which  the 
feelings  of  young  blacks  were  articulated. 
And  because  of  the  ever-present  tele- 
vision cameras  and  newspaper  report- 
ers, he  became  more  than  an  Instrument 
of  black  people.  He  became  an  entity  In 
his  own  right,  a public  figure,  a world 
personality. 

If  one  does  not  have  a fully  developed 
revolutionary  cohsclousness  and  com- 
mitment, this  kind  of  public  attention  can 
be  dangerous.  The  human  ego  Is  like  an 
Insatiable  tick.  If  it  Is  not  killed,  It  can 
burrow  under  the  layers  of  the  soul  and 
feed  upon  the  man  within,  gorging  Itself 
until  there  Is  no  man  left. 

To  become  a public  personality  In 
Western  society  Is  to  become  a prisoner 
of  a medla-orlented  Image.  To  become 
a public  personality  In  a revolutionary 
society  is  to  become  so  at  one  with  the 
people  that  quite  unconsciously  they  see 
you  In  them  and  you  see  yourself  In 
them.  The  West  says  a “cult  of  the  per- 
sonality exists  In  the  figures  of  Mao 
and  Fidel.  That  Is  not  true.  Revolutionary 
consciousness  and  revolutionary  com- 
mitment have  destroyed  the  ego  In  Mao 
and  Fidel,  and  In  that  destruction,  they 
as  men  became  free,  Mao  is  China. 
PAGE  2 
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Fidel  Is  Cuba.  China  Is  Mao.  Cuba  Is 
Fidel. 

In  this  society  that  kind  of  total  sub- 
mersion of  the  person  Into  the  people  and 
vice  versa  Is  almost  Impossible  If  one 
does  not  cut  himself  off  from  everything 
except  the  people.  Carmichael’s  leader- 
ship position  came  not  from  this  kind  of 
total  submersion,  but  from  his  rhetoric 
and  aggressive  Image  on  which  the  media 
voraciously  gorged  Itself.  Slowly,  the 
rhetoric  and  the  aggressive  Image  began 
to  devour  SNCC  and  Carmichael.  The 
rhetoric  replaced  program.  The  Image 
replaced  organizing.  Sometimes,  It  even 
seemed  that  Carmichael  would  say  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  get  the  desired 
response,  Instead  of  saying  whatever  was 
necessary  to  build  revolutionary  con- 
sciousness. Words  are  only  a revolution- 
ary tool  when  they  are  used  toward 
revolutionary  ends.  Words  must  eventu- 
ally be  made  manifest  in  a revolutionary 
program,  organizing  and  action.  That  did 
not  happen. 


* ~ cai  uas 

used  the  media  to  address  hlmseli 
black  people.  Partially  that  was  thro 
choice  and  partially  It  was  because  oth 
had  come  forward  to  play  the  same  r 
Carmichael  had.  With  their  black  ber 
and  black  leather  jackets,  the  Panth 
present  a striking  image.  With  th 
rhetoric  of  power  made  manifest  w 
the  gun,  It  is  not  surprising  that  th 
Neilsen  rating  would  be  a little  hlg 
than  Carmichael’s.  Add  to  this  an  o: 
clal  of  the  organization  whose  credi 
tlals  are  that  of  being  an  ex-con\ 
rapist  revolutionary  who  can  write,  ; 
you  face  a situation  so  fraught  v. 
dangers  that  the  mind  shudders  to  c> 
template  them. 

F rom  the  time  of  their  demonstrat 
In  the  California  state  capltol  It  v 
evident  that  the  Panthers  (at  least 
Uie  West  Coast)  were  media- orient 
But  one  cannot  seriously  organize  a i 
volutionary  movement  in  the  glare 
publicity.  While  the  media  can  help 
organization  get  Its  message  through 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  me 
quickly  than  could  be  done  In  any  otb 
way,  the  media  also  alerts  the  enei 
before  you  may  be  In  a position  to  d, 


with  him.  The  enemy  did  not  hesitate  to 
move  against  the  Panthers.  The  front- 
line Panther  leadership  Is  now  either  In 
Jail  or  facing  a long  stretch  in  jail,  and 
the  party  Itself  Is  having  to  devote  much 
of  Its  energy  to  this  rather  than  to  be- 
coming a viable  black  political  party. 

The  Panthers  gave  us  the  word  “pig." 
They  have  preached  the  necessity  of  the 
gun.  They,  like  Carmichael,  have  be- 
come a force,  but  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  Image,  rhetoric^and  Cleaver.  Much 
of  this  rhetoric  has  been  good.  Much  of 
the  rhetoric  has  served  to  heighten  the 
consciousness  of  the  black  radical  move- 
ment and  black  people  In  general.  But 
much  of  the  rhetoric  has  only  been  of 
therapeutic  value  to  those  In  need  of 
therapy.  One  can  understand  and  feel  the 
anger  which  gives  rise  to  the  cry  of 
“Free  Huey  or  the  sky’s  the  limit!"  But 
on  the  level  of  revolutionary  strategy 
It  makes  little  sense.  One  never  tells 
the  enemy  what  he  Is  going  to  do.  If  the 
Vietnamese  had  told  the  French,  get  out 
M Vietnam  or  we  will  crush  youatDlen- 
blenphu,  the  F rench  would' ve  merely  got- 
ten out  of  Dlenblenphu.  But  the  VI  etnam- 
ese  didn’t  even  bother  speaking  to  the 
French.  They  spoke  to  the  Vietnamese 
by  sending  cadres  Into  every  area  where 
there  were  Vietnamese  and  they  organ- 
ized, educated,  propagandized  and  acted. 

Cleaver's  recent  speech  In  which  he  Is 
reported  to  have  called  Reagan  a faggot 
and  challenged  him  to  a duel  is  too 
reminiscent  of  Carmichael’s  calling 
Johnson  a fool.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  utterances  will  advance  the  strug- 
gle. Their  only  value  is  as  entertain- 


ment. That,  however,  is  not  thebusica 
at  hand. 

The  black  radical  movement  Is  repei 
ing  Itself.  The  media  extracts  persc-mi 
ties  from  Its  rank's  and  gives  them  enoui 
publicity  to  make  them  “leaders."  Thu 
“leaders"  get  caught  up  In  the  glairs 
of  their  own  image.  “The  movement’  Ij 
advanced  for  a while  because  of  *tz 
these  "leaders"  articulate,  but  the  pol: 
of  diminishing  returns  Is  soon  readist 
and  “the  movement"  comes  to  a stop  whll! 
It  yet  appears  in  motion.  Meanwhile  tht 
enemy  sneaks  In  quietly  from  the  rear 
and  re-directs  the  energy  which  has  beei 
released.  He  takes  the  rhetoric  and  be&iJ 
It  to  his  ends.  He  provides  a program  aid 
money  and  black  power  becomes  respeo 
table.  Meanwhile  the  "leaders"  aredt 
nounclng  the  enemy  and  the  enemy  Is  or- 
ganizing the  people. 

History  need  not  repeat  itself.  Hope- 
fully the  next  potential  black  leader  wll 
Immerse  himself  totally  In  the  revolu- 
tionary process  and  in  so  doing,  realize 
that  the  transmitters  of  revolution  are 
people  organized  around  a program  aid 
strategy.  SNCC  did  It  In  the  South  In  tie 
early  sixties.  That,  however,  is  a bit  cf 
history  which  has  not  repeated  itself 

No  matter  how  easy  it  may  seem,  & 
cannot  use  the  media  to  one’ s own  end! 
Whatever  gains  are  made  are  ulti  naieli 
illusory.  In  present-day  America,  tie 
media  can  be  nothing  but  an  enemy  o 
revolution.  And  It  definitely  cannot  h 
used  as  a substitute  for  revolutlonarj 


analysis,  theory,  program  and  strategy. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Guardian,  radia 
news  weekly,  New  York.) 
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CLEAVER 


lenny  come  down 

■ Eldridge  Cleaver,  strong  build  ar»d  tall,  explained  the 
convict's  theory  of  perennial  defeat  from  the  stage  of 
California  Hall  last  Thursday  night.  It  was  six  days  before 
the  combined  white  mafia  of  Babylon  planned  to  put  him 
hack  in  prison,  or  otherwise  out  of  commission.  His 
timid,  generous  admirers  — 300  attractively  groomed, 
left  leaning,  creative  people  — showed  no  sign  they  ex- 
pected to  share  his  fate.  His  message  was  lost  in  their 
sympathy. 


he  Hall  of  Flowers  was  the  original 
site  chosen  by  the  Committee  to  Defend 
J'ldge  Cleaver,  but  Alioto  stepped  In 
dnesday  and  personally  cancelled  the 
™lt.  Mr.  Cleaver,  fast  climbing  Joe 
learned  to  say,  Is  an  unrepresentative 

urthermore,  a handful  of  city  Inspec- 
ts forced  the  committee  to  cease  and 
st  from  the  sale  of  $3  tickets  at  the 
r because  champagne  punch  was  being 
ved  free  Inside. 

n auctioneer,  confused  by  microphone 
ub!e  and  the  noisy  crowd,  finally  be- 
~~  selling  donated  paintings  and  prints 


with  a song: 

“Who’ll  bid  $350  for  this  Hen-ry  Mil- 
ler?" (a  small  colorful  painting).  No 
takers. 

“He  wrote  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  He 
taught  us  A-mer-l-ca  was  can-cer." 
Thirty  eyebrows  lifted:  that's  a little 
heavy!  City  Inspectors  quietly  stopped 
the  auction.  No  permit. 

In  an  adjoining  room,  Bobby  Seale 
rapped  with  two  whites  In  their  mid- 
twenties. One  of  them,  a thin  fella  with 
a new  moustache,  pestered  Bobby  about 
“ Infllt^tors." 

•Infiltrators?”  Bobby  looked  him  In 


STRANGE 

PANTHER 

‘ROBBERY’ 

CASE 

paul  glusman 


A white  panel  truck  marked  “The 
Black  Panther  Black  Community  News 
Service"  stops  for  gas  on  Third  Street, 

In  San  Francisco.  The  driver  orders  $2 
worth  of  gas.  The  attendant  walks  over 
to  a cash  register,  followed  by  the 
driver.  When  the  register  Is  open,  the 
• driver  pulls  out  a gun  and  takes  $80. 

He  then  walks  back  to  the  truck,  pays 
$2  for  the  gas  and  drives  off.  Gene 
Goodwin,  manager  of  the  station  phones 
the  police,  giving  a description  and 
license  number  of  the  truck. 

The  truck  Is  soon  spotted  on  Seventh 
Street  near  the  Hall  of  Justice.  San 
Francisco  Police  Lieutenant  Dermott 
Creedon  and  Sergeant  Robert  Flynn  pull 
the  truck  over.  Creedon  remains  In  the 
squad  car  as  Flynn  orders  the  men  In 
the  front  seat  out.  Flynn  Is  shot  by  one 
of  those  In  the  front  seat.  Creedon  radios 
for  help,  and  fires  until  he  Is  downed. 

A second  squad  car  arrives,  and  there  Is 
more  gunfire.  Inspector  Michael  O’ Ma- 
honey is  hit  In  the  hand.  The  three  men 
who  were  In  the  front  seat  of  the  truck, 
are  trapped  In  a blind  alley  and  captured. 
Five  more,  In  the  back  of  the  truck,  are 
also  placed  under  arrest. 

Only  one  of  those  arrested  had  a gun 
in  his  possession.  He  Is  Bill  Brent,  a 
Captain  In  the  Black  Panther  Party.  He 
has  also  been  Identified  as  the  driver  of 
the  truck. 

It  seems  beyond  belief  that  a truck  so 
openly  Identified  as  belonging  to  the 
Black  Panther  Party  would  be  used  In 
committing  a robbery.  Yet,  there  are 
very  strong  Indications  that  the  robbery 
actually  did  take  place. 

Could  the  robbery  have  been  com- 
mitted by  an  agent?  Possibly.  Joe  Alioto 
has  recently  found  the  Panthers  to  be  a 
convenient  focus  for  a law  and  order 
campaign  that  he  hopes  will  make  him 
governor  In  1970.  An  altercation  with 
the  Panthers  on  his  turf  would  give  him 
much  headway. 

Considering  the  people  arrested  in  the 
truck,  Brent,  Ray  Lewis,  editor  of  the 
Black  Panther  Newspaper,  and  Wilfred 
“Captain  Crutch"  Holliday,  alpng  with 
five  other  members  of  the  Panther  or- 
ganization, an  alert  agent  could  get 
felony  charges  on  much  of  the  remain- 
ing leadership  of  the  organization.  The 
only  well  known  Panthers  who  are  not 
either  In  Jail  or  facing  charges  are  Dave 
Hilliard  and  Kathleen  Cleaver. 

The  service  station  attendant  identified 
the  robber  as  the  driver,  the  man  with 
the  gun.  At  the  shootout  Police  Identified 
Bill  Brent  as  both  the  driver,  and  the 
man  with  the  gun.  Brent  has  been  listed 
by  the  Panthers  as  ‘under  suspicion," 
meaning  he  Is  excluded  from  certain 
meetings  and  not  privy  to  certain  Infor- 
mation. Although  Brent  has  served  two 
terms  at  San  Quentin,  he  was  let  off  with 
five  years  probation  on  a conviction  of 
armed  robbery  just  prior  to  his  joining 
the  Panthers. 

However,  Police  agents  don’ t generally 
plant  four  of  a possible  six  bullets  In 
three  cops.  Even  If  he  were  trying  to 
make  it  look  good,  critically  Injuring  a 
lieutenant  and  a sergeant,  and  wounding 
an  Inspector  Is  getting  out  of  line. 

One  possibility  Is  that  Brent  was 
fucked  up  on  speed.  His  mother  called 
police  while  he  was  In  jail  and  told  po- 
lice that  Brent  was  under  the  Influence 
of  a narcotic.  He  collapsed  In  jail  and 
was  temporarily  removed  to  a hospital. 
Apparently  his  collapse  was  not  due  to, 
say,  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
police.  But  doctors  report  no  trace  of 
drugs  In  blood  samples. 

People  who  know  Brent  report  that  he 
Is  a very  sane  and  together  guy,  not  the 
type  of  person  to  do  something  like  that. 

At  this  time,  Brent  Is  Ln  Jail  on 
charges  of  assault  with  Intent  to  commit 
continued  on  page  6 


the  eye.  “You’re  an  Infiltrator!”  The  guy 
turned  guilty.  Bobby  laughed.  He  was 
right. 

James  Baldwin  was  supposed  to  make 
an  appearance,  but  was  evidently  delayed 
ln  transit  from  the  airport.  “Where's 
Jimmy?"  people  liked  asking. 

An  armful  of  radicals  roamed  the  lower 
floor  and  balcony  ln  ones  and  twos,  feel- 
ing superior  and  Isolated,  stopping  each 
other  to  ask:  “What  do  you  think  Cleaver's 
gonna  do?" 

What  CAN  he  do?  Shoot  it  out?  Hide  In 
New  Orleans? 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  he'd, 
split  the  country.  And  this  was,  ln  fact, 
the  government's  plan  all  along.  Not- 
qulte  martyrdom. 

Two  or  three  thought  Cleaver  would 
play  the  civil  disobedient  and  take  his 
medicine.  Such  talk,  though  it  stuck  a 
painful  knife  home,  was  regarded  as 
revolutionary  heresy. 

Ramparts  editor  Bob  Scheer  finally 
brought  Cleaver  on  with  a hero1  s Intro- 
duction. Cleaver  came  right  to  the  point; 
“I  can  see  no  justification  for  MOVING 
If  I am  not  ready  to  MOVE,  myself. 

“I  have  watched  them  shove  shit  down 
continued  on  page  6 


The 

Scales 

Of 

Justice 

marjorle  hetns 

The  scales  of  justice  are  toppling. 
Take  the  case  of  Terry  Cannon,  who  was 
Just  sentenced  to  three  months  In  jail 
for  profanity,  and  two  years  probation 
after  that,  during  which  time  he  can  at- 
tend no  rallies  or  demonstrations  In 
which  there  Is  a possibility  of  confron- 
tation with  police. 

Terry  Is  one  of  the  Oakland  Seven, 
Indicted  for  conspiracy  In  connection 
with  a rather  successful  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  last  October.  The  Oakland  Seven 
trial  was  Just  postponed  to  mid- January, 
so  Terry  should  be  out  In  time  for  It, 
but  not  In  time  to  work  on  any  sort  of 
preparation.  Meanwhile,  a federal  hear- 
ing Is  scheduled  for  December  10  to  en- 
join the  prosecution  on  the  basis  that  the 
conspiracy  trial  will  ■ chill"  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  by  effectively 
discouraging  demonstrations. 

Terry,  and  his  ribs,  were  originally 
busted  on  July  18  during  the  short-lived 
Haight  Street  riots.  After  being  beaten 
by  four  cops  using  blackjacks,  fists, 
elbows  and  boots,  Terry  was  charged 
with  four  misdemeanors:  Inciting  to  riot, 
resisting  arrest,  Interfering  with  a police 
officer,  and  profanity.  When  he  was  fin- 
ally balled  out,  Terry's  friends  took  him 
to  Mt,  Zion  to  have  his  ribs  mended. 

The  scales  began  to  topple  during 
Terry's  trial,  when  the  judge  and  DA 
offered  to  drop  the  first  three  charges 
If  Terry  would  plead  guilty  to  profanity 
and  drop  his  suit  against  the  cops  for 
beating  him  up.  This  ‘disposition"  of 
the  case,  familiarly  known  as  The  Deal, 
has  become  a familiar  enough  part  of 
judicial  procedure.  Everything  seemed 
hunky-dory  until  the  Judge,  Elton  C. 
Lawless,  one  of  the  Bay  Area  Move- 
ment’s blackest  bete-nolrs,  came  off 
the  courtroom  wall  with  his  three- 
month  sentence  last  Friday. 

The  sentence,  like  the  arrest  was  a 
matter  of  political  persecution.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  Terry  was  picked  up 
while  standing  on  the  corner  of  Haight 
and  Clayton,  and  was  not  told  he  was 
under  arrest.  Someone  standing  nearby 
had  called  a cop  a “pig" ; the  cop  asked 
what  he  said,  and  Terry  repeated  It. 
He  and  Rick  Epstein  were  pulled  Into  the 
police  car,  where  one  of  the  cops  said, 
‘You  shouldn’t  have  been  In  the  Haight, 
Terry.”  Rick,  not  one  of  the  Oakland 
Seven,  was  given  a lighter  profanity 
sentence:  45  days.  The  maximum  sen- 
tence Is  six  months. 

According  to  Karen  Koonan  of  The 
Movement,  Terry  got  shafted  for  three 
reasons:  1)  he  had  the  audacity  to  bring 
suit  against  the  police;  2)  he  was  being 
punished  for  the  charges  which  were 
dropped;  and  3)  neither  the  police  nor 
the  courts  wanted  to  give  him  time  to 
work  on  the  Oakland  Seven  defense. 

While  Lady  Libra  Is  quietly  retching, 
Terry  sits  In  the  county  clink;  Jerry 
Rubin  faces  five  years  In  Chicago;  Marvin 
Garson  faces  six  months.  Huey  Is  slowly 
disappearing  from  view;  Cleaver’s  fate, 
at  press  time,  is  uncertain  but  not  sunny; 
three  more  Panthers  will  be  Indicted  In 
the  strangest  of  frame-ups  yet  to  emerge 
from  the  Hall  of  Justice.  Today  I got  a 
letter  from  an  old  friend  of  draft  card 
burning  days.  After  floating  through  two 
years  of  postponements,  he  was  finally 
sentenced  to  six  years.  AsF.J.  Bardacke, 
one  of  the  Seven  himself,  told  me:  1968 
was  the  Year  of  the  Heroic  Guerrilla; 
1969  will  be  the  Year  of  the  Heroic  Con- 
vict. 


donna  mlckleson 


Presidio  Mutiny  Hearings 

Provoke  Profound  Aps  thy 


On  your  left  at  the  bottom  of  Crissy 
Field  Road  In  the  Presidio  Is  a one- 
story  concrete  building  that  looks  Uke 
a large,  uncamouflaged  bunker.  The 
freshly  painted  red,  white  and  blue  sign 
In  front  reads,  “US.  Continental  Army 
Command  / 6th  Regional  Manpower  Sur- 
vey Office." 

With  a lot  of  Imagination  you  can  see 
some  horn-rlmmed  technocrat  cranking 
out  channeling  studies,  not  In  an  air- 
conditioned  Pentagon  office  but  here,  un- 
derneath drooping  Eucalyptus,  behind 
unpainted  cinder  blocks.  Balancing  re- 
serve units  (that  are  suing  to  prevent 
their  activation)  against  Dave  Harris 
(who  may  be  the  current  darling  of  the 
straight  press  but  Is  still  collecting 
draft  cards  In  red  boxes). 

Right  up  the  hill  is  the  swelling 
Special  Processing  Detachment  or  SPD, 
made  up  of  AWOLs  and  would-be  de- 
serters, subject  of  numerous  worried 
memos  among  the  brass,  and  activist 
core  of  the  recent  stockade  sit-down 
strike. 

Over  in  Building  622  the  pretrial 
hearings  for  the  hventy-seven  men  drone 
Into  their  third  week.  At  stake  are  the 
formal  charges  and  severity  of  court 
martial  for  each  man.  The  sessions  are 
open  to  the  public.  But  If  anyone  ever 
writes  a manifesto  on  the  free  exchange 
of  Information  between  the  Army  and  the 
People,  Item  one  should  be  freedom  from 
boredom. 

The  men  have  been  broken  up  into 
three  groups;  the  third  group’s  hearing 
began  last  Thursday.  Observers  diligent 
enough  to  sit  through  most  of  the  ses- 
sions report  that  the  pattern  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  each  time.  The  Army 
trots  out  officers,  Intelligence  men,  tape 
recordings  and  film  clips  to  prove  that 


a “mutiny"  actually  took  place  And  the 
several  civilian  lawyers  try  to  get  as 
much  testimony  on  record  as  Possible 
about  conditions  in  the  stockade.  They 
contend  that  overcrowding,  Inadequate 
psychiatric  care,  short  rations  and  the 
like  not  only  justified  the  action  but  led 
up  to  the  needless  shotgun  killing  of 
Richard  Bunch  that  became  the  impetus 
for  the  men’s  protest.  (The  victim  was 
on  record  as  being  deeply  disturbed  and 
belonged  in  a hospital  rather  than  the 
stockade.) 

Some  of  the  tedium  Is  Inherent  In  pon- 
derous military  procedures,  but  It  is 
clear  that  careful  timing  Is  employed 
to  keep  the  more  damaging  testimony 
from  wide  public  exposure.  One  tele- 
vision reporter  told  me  that  twice  In 
two  days  a particular  sequence  had  been 
suddenly  postponed  when  his  film  crew 
showed  up. 

Arriving  too  late  for  the  non-action 
one  afternoon,  my  friend  and  1 decided 
to  wander  around  and  pick  out  GIs  at 
random,  ask  their  feelings  about  what 
was  happening  with  the  27,  and  just  rap. 
In  other  words,  to  take  our  own  ‘man- 
power survey.” 

Nearly  everyone  has  heard  about  the 
sit-down  but  very  few  want  to  talk  about 
It,  regardless  of  what  they  think.  (This 
could  have  to  do  with  our  being  civilian 
chicks;  I mean,  maybe  we’re  nympho- 
maniacs or  something,  driving  along 
picking  up  enlisted  men.  Why  waste  time 
on  anything  so  dull?) 

They  don’ t break  down  Into  pro  and  con. 
Like  enlisted  men,  and  above  all,  trainees 
I’ve  met  before,  the  real  question  Is  If 
“should"  remains  In  their  vocabulary. 
Almost  to  a man  they  hate  the  Army  and 
as  one  Vietnam  vet  put  It,  “I’d  love  to 
bust  their  balls."  But  he  was  out,  home, 
beyond  their  reach.  These  men  aren’t, 
and  the  unspoken  watchword  Is,  keep 


Take  Martin,  for  example.  DreJs 
form,  poorly  pressed.  ® 


LIBERTAD 

DE  EXPRESION 


form  poorly  pressed.  Shoes  scu^ 
Barely  presentable  by  military  S 
ards.  The  legal  minimum  of  004 


and  identifying  hardware.'underto^ 

his  hair  is  thick  and  wavy,  as  ion? , ■ 
can  get  by  with  it.  But  not  a ytu 
a real  head.  They’re  as  recogmXi 
uniform  as  out.  What  does  he  think 
the  case  of  the  hventy-seven?  ™l 
“Oh,  THAT. ...  I don’t  pay  mucb  . 
tentlon  to  that  stuff.  1 mean,  lt  s tu 
thing.  If  they  want  to  do  It’,  ips  ^ 
business.  Not  me. . . .” 

And  what’s  his  “thing?"  Well, they «n 
him  to  Nam  and  he  knew  right  away  tu 
had  to  get  out  of  there.  So  he  forced 
transfer:  “What  do  you  mean,  why? ft* 
were  trying  to  kill  me."  (He’d 
heard  of  Catch  22.) 

So  how  did  he  get  the  transfer?  ct] 
the  fear  that  some  enterprising  intelli- 
gence agent  might  Identify  the  kid  by 
details  prevents  this  story  from  tela; 
verbatim  Interview.  Suffice  it  to  saytia' 
his  odyssey  lasted  several  months  toj 
him  through  as  many  countries  andt 
volved  some  of  the  most  amazing 
inflicted  discomfort,  and  pain  Imaging 
all  In  the  Interest  of  establishing  & 
backing  up  a reason  to  be  sent  home.  Aa 
all  the  while  he  cried  out  like  Ere 
Rabbit  before  the  briar  patch.  ‘Please 
Sir,  If  there's  any  way  1 can  serverdu 
happy  to.  I love  my  country  and  Tm  ana 
ous  to  protect  It.  But  under  the  circus 
stances,  I don't  see  how  I can  sti 
here...."  No,  he  didn’t  really  think 
belonged  In  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hit 
he  didn't  much  care,  as  long  as  he  co: 
make  it  back  without  sticking  up  his  h- 
to  get  a finger  blown  off,  as  he’d  sc 
many  Marines  do.  You  won’t  catch  Marti 
facing  court  martial  for  sitting  In,  thccgi 

He’ll  be  out  In  eighty- six  days 

Two  black  guys  laughed  whenweasto 
about  stockade  conditions  at  the  PresiSo 
“Hell,  that’s  a goddamn  country  (ft 
Now  you  wanna  see  some  ‘ condition,1 
you  go  take  a look  at  LBJ  (Long  Eel 
Jail,  the  largest  Army  stockade  ln\k- 
nam).  You  mess  up  over  there, llkeldl, 
and  you’ll  learn  a few  things."  BiSi 
words  about  how  these  guyswhosat&v 
had  never  even  been  to  Vietnam,  ‘Hi 
gives  them  the  right?  Oh,  sun-  the)  til* 
shit.  Everyone  In  the  Army  takes  £ 
But  there's  lots  of  room  to  move  tUlr 
start  bucking  the  system.  A man  wants' 
do  that,  it's  his  business.  Just  don’ t ecc 
crying  and  expecting  to  get  off  U& 
While  he  talked,  several  jeeploads  r 
blacks  stopped  at  the  Intersection, 
and  drove  on.  Each  time,  hisyoungeer 
panlon,  who  didn’t  talk  much,  gave  the: 
raised  fist.  He  never  noticed. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon r 
picked  up  a thin,  dark  kid  hltchhlkl? 
He  was  In  SPD  himself  but  hoping  f« 
discharge,  mostly  due  to  his  record 
recurrent  hepatitis.  Wanted  to  get  tc 
to  his  $6.50  an  hour  electronics  job*’ 
Litton  Industries.  (“Ever  heard  of  u 
My  stepfather’s  an  executive.  1 hateL 
work,  but  I’d  do  about  anything  for  tw 
an  hour.  I guess  anyone  would.")  He 
lieved  in  the  war  - just  didn’t  w an 
fight  it.  Gave  us  the  whole  official » 
beginning  with,  “If  we  don't  stop  “ 
munlsm  over  there,  we'll  have  to  , 
here,”  and  running  right  through 
Communist  network  of  campus  agt  _ 
Funny  thing  was,  he  dug  the  bi 
the  way  the  guys  all  stuck  together, 
though  he  admitted  most  of  the 
agreed  with  him  about  the  war.  • 
for  the  27  men,  “I  think  what  they  ■ 

right ...  but  they’  re  gonna  ge' 

We  had  to  take  him  to  two  P!a 
seemed  he’d  agreed  to  cover  f°r 
SPD  guy  who  had  gone  to  a seanc , 
he  was  having  trouble  finding  the  p»- 
report. 

About  the  only  GI  we  interview 
didn’t  talk  fatalistically  about  the 

down  was  a big  square-headed 

Syracuse  who  clambered  Into  the  ' 
our  small  car  with  two  friends.  ^ 
for  a ride  to  the  mess  hall,  me;  . 
in  AIT,  advanced  individual  training 
kid  on  the  left  would  never  go 


because  he  had  ‘rare  blood.”  The^( 


uecause  ue  imu  Ptj 

the  middle  ignored  all  such  que  “ • 
spent  the  whole  time  trying  t°  L ^ 
us  to  take  him  home.  This  one  'v 
he’d  go,  but  It  didn’t  bother  him 
a gap-toothed  grin  he  said,  “If  - =- 
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Bd  gitlin 


[The  student  strike  at  San  Francisco 
ate  marks  a quantum  leap  in  the  his- 
;ry  of  the  student  movement.  The  tac- 
ts are  now:  they  jump  beyond  the  poli- 
!cs  of  confrontation.  For  the  orgasmic 
ision  to  occupy  buildings,  the  stu- 
ts  substitute  the  long  strike,  at  times 
catlonal,  at  times  disruptive,  always 
lstent  on  building  mass  support  over 
ong  haul.  Instead  of  acting  out  a de- 
e with  barricades,  where  we  await 
Be  inevitable  retribution,  we  keep  mov- 
ing, attacking  in  our  own  time,  defend- 
^ ourselves  when  the  police  try  to 
Jock  our  momentum.  Instead  of  sealing 
^selves  in  a building,  apart  from  the 
dent  body,  we  are  outside,  every- 
among  them.  For  educational 
iater  we  can  rely  on  the  rigidity  of 
State  College  Trustees,  and  the  des- 
^ate  incapacity  of  the  Administration, 
drive  students  and  faculty  into  the 
•vement,  into  radical  senses  of  who 
are,  what  they  need,  who  their 
£mles  are. 

lzlng  a building,  the  tactic  that  made 
ilumbia  famous,  was  never  more  than 
tactic.  Apocalyptic  moods  turned  it 
Jo  a strategy,  or  the  appearance  of  one. 
rhe  occupation  of  Moses  Hall,  as  Paul 
Susman  wrote  in  the  November  13  Ex- 
cess Times,  marked  the  shattering 
:nd  The  occupiers  of  the  San  Fernando 
ffilley  State  administration  building  are 
$ for  kidnapping  now.  The  administra- 
tes are  organized  too,  nationwide:  they 
Sow  now  to  bring  the  cops  in  fast  — a 
Je-nlght  stand  is  all  you  get.  San  Fran- 
State  is  our  first  counterblow,  a 
olutlon  in  the  revolution, 
recap  of  three  weeks: 
esday,  November  19,  the  theater 
ved  under  the  proscenium.  President 
ith  Invited  the  kiddles  back  to  campus, 
three  closed  days,  to  hear  his 
te  of  the  Campus”  speech.  Faculty 
[d  press  got  it  live,  In  the  Main  audl- 
ium;  students  squatted  in  front  of 
'sed-circult  TV  screens  around  the 
pus.  It  was  like  one  of  President 
enhower’s  press  conferences.  Smith 
intained  one  expression,  stolidity, 
tnd  wrapped  himself  in  a word-screen 
f lurching  and  inept  cliche:  “cooling 
® period,"  “muster  the  resources," 
dispersal  of  priorities,”  “breakdown 
H communication."  Only  once  did  he 
mon  even  the  shadowy  trace  of  emo- 
, and  that  was  to  hold  open  the  threat 
police  on  campus,  for  which  he  was 
ffiindly  booed. 

Bt  was  an  utter  disaster.  The  students 
Vas  with,  not  all  of  them  strikers  by 
fjy  means,  saw  through:  "He  didn’t  say 
flying. ...  He  didn’t  even  mention  the 

“'’ands He’s  stalling  for  time." 

JLee  McClatchy,  head  of  the  Academic 
leaped  headlong  into  the  breach 
was  swallowed  up  in  turn.  He  moved 
w a vote  of  confidence  in  Smith.  Uproar 
•pm  the  faculty.  They  were  operating 
“er  rules  of  continuous  session;  their 
j order  of  business  was  suspension 
Bclasses;  the  motion  was  out  of  order, 
cciatchy  played  a parliamentary  game, 
Wed  THAT  motion  out  of  order,  and 
ms  soundly  overruled  himself. 

cure  for  the  moment  in  their  limited 
rogative,  the  faculty  voted  almost 
mously  to  close  classes  indefinitely 
jl,  °_substltute  a campus-wlde“convo- 
on  the  Issues.  At  the  closed  A ca- 
5*  Francisco  express  times 


Kay  Boyle  on  the  faculty  picket  line  at  State. 
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demic  Senate  meeting  right  afterward, 
Smith  let  his  mask  drop.  They  could  at 
least  have  told  him  beforehand  what 
rules  the  faculty  were  foUowing.  The 
professors  apologized  to  "Bob,”  as  they 
called  him,  but  they  could  do  nothing. 

Later  that  night,  “Bob”  ruled  that 
classes  would  indeed  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  least  from  eight  till  ten.  "Bob” 
was  Every-administrator,  a scared  man 
in  a corner  — of  his  own  making,  let  it 
be  said.  Playing  at  puppeteer,  a revival 
of  the  Buffalo  Bob  Smith  trying  to  make 
his  Howdy  Doody  show  behave,  he  was 
tangled  himself  in  the  strings  of  his 
Directors.  The  Trustees  had  met  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  ordered  the  campus  opened. 

All  day  •V  .-hi^  rlay,  the  convocation 
met,  Black  Student  Union  and  Third 
World  Liberation  Front  leaders  facing 
off  against  Smith  & Co.  The  blacks  and 
browns  stole  the  show.  Some  white  strik- 
ers had  been  paranoid,  suspecting  a 
cooptive  trick,  but  most  realized  the  ad- 
vantage in  publicly  setting  the  strike’s 
clarity  and  justice  against  the  impotent 
shuffling  of  the  man  called  Smith.  The 
convocation  worked:  many  more  students 
and  faculty  were  won  to  the  demands  and 
the  strike.  Then,  after  hemming  and 
hawing,  Smith  announced  classes  would 
continue  to  meet  the  next  day. 

And  hundreds  of  plalnclothescops, 
many  of  them  volunteers  from  outlying 
counties,  were  stalking  the  campus;  we 
began  to  caU  them  by  their  proper  name: 
SECRET  POLICE 

Smith's  betrayal  was  public.  Thursday 
morning  the  BSU  walked  out,  followed 
by  TWLF,  SDS,  and  hundreds  of  students 
whose  sense'  of  procedural  if  not  sub- 
stantive fairness  had  been  offended. 

At  a rally  just  thereafter,  BSU  and  SDS 
leaders  said,  Enough  of  this  crap;  we’ve 
gone  every  step  of  the  way  with  them; 
now  we  have  to  close  the  campus  down 
another  way.  It  was  the  right  upsurge 
at  precisely  the  right  time.  Over  a thou- 
sand students  charged  through  classroom 
buildings,  beating  on  the  doors  of  scab 
classes.  When  some  secret  police  tried 
to  make  arrests,  brother  and  sister  stu- 
dents — as  such  they  were,  now!  — 
stopped  them.  As  the  cops  were  bearing 
down,  an  Administration  loudspeaker  was 
blaring:  "Please  go  to  your  classes. 
Please  clear  the  center  of  the  campus  and 
go  to  your  classes."  Never  had  thebusi-' 
ness-as-usual  so  revealed  its  mindless- 
ness. The  secret  police  used  Mace  and 
steel  clubs  and  one  secret  policeman 
(a  volunteer  from  Piedmont)  drew  and 
fired  his  gun  in  the  air,  then  leveled  it 
at  the  crowd:  "Freeze!  This  is  it!”  Dozens 
saw  his  hand  shake.  Then  he  ran  off  to 
summon  the  Tac  Squad.  Strike  leaders 
were  scattered,  scared,  but  the  crowd 
didn’t  need  them  to  decide  to  move  into 
another  building,  shouting,  "On  strike, 
shut  it  down!"  (led  by  revolutionary 
drum!),  then  leaving  quickly.  Casualties 
for  the  day:  three  students  arrested,  a 
few  beaten,  at  least  three  cops  injured. 
Smith  closed  the  school. 

Community  in  the  community.  At  the 
strike  meeting  that  night,  more  than 


enough  ball  was  raised  in  a flash.  We 
were  euphoric,  but  the  sense  of  tactics 
had  never  been  more  supple.  The  tone 
was  set  by  SDS  organizer  Alex  Forman; 
"Today  was  good  because  It  was  mass 
action,  because  we  explained  ourselves 
fully,  because  it  was  the  right  time,  we 
had  no  alternative,  The  problem  is  that 
mass  action  needs  mass  support;  it  de- 
pends on  specific  circumstances.  We 
have  to  watch  out  that  our  lightheaded- 
ness doesn’t  lead  to  isolation."  It  is 
beautiful  when  people  together  can  stake 
out  a new  kind  of  action  and  then,  a few 
short  hours  later,  listen  to  sound  cau- 
tions without  feeling  they  have  to  repeat 
their  militancy  in  a mechanical  fashion. 
The  meeting  voted  almost  unanimously 
not  to  repeat  the  disruption  the  next 
day,  but  to  maintain  picket  lines,  dis- 
cussion groups,  rally,  self-defense  if 
attacked. 

We  continued  Friday  to  point  out  and 
ridicule  the  secret  police.  The  Tac  Squad 
came  on  once  again;  we  scattered.  We 
fight  in  our  own  good  time.  A clear 
majority  were  striking.  Some  depart- 
ments, including  art  and  film,  were  out 
en  masse. 

The  faculty  decided  on  another  convo- 
cation: Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
This  time  Smith  bowed:  no  classes.  No 
doubt  he  hopes  to  stall  the  strike  into  the 
ground,  for  after  the  three  days  of  con- 
vocation there  are  four  days  of  holidays; 
but  the  BSU  and  TWLF  show  no  sign  of 
weakening.  If  anything  their  tone  is  more 
demanding;  “The  issue  is  not  equality 
but  self-determination,”  and  that  ain’t 
negotiable. 

Smith  has  a lot  more  bowing  to  do.  At 
this  writing  the  Trustees  are  meeting  in 
closed  session  to  discuss  “personnel." 
The  strike  has  infected  the  entire  17- 
campus  state  college  system:  there  have 
been  strike  stirrings  at  San  Jose  State, 
and  the  President  at  Chico,  apparently 
a cool  hand  at  counter-insurgency,  has 
convened  his  own  "convocation.”  Ex- 
officio  Trustee  Max  Rafferty  was  quoted 
Monday:  "If  I were  President  of  San 
Francisco  State,  there’d  be  fewer  stu- 
dents, fewer  teachers,  and  more  order.” 
Mass  public  higher  education,  racist  to 
its  California  core,  is  falling  prey  to  its 
fanatical  enemies,  and  the  irony  is  that 
hardly  anyone  will  miss  it.  The  biggest 
hand  at  Monday's  convocation  went  to 
BSlFs  Roscoe  Blount,  when  he  answered 
the  question,  "What  would  a B.A  in 
Black  Studies  be  good  for?"  with  the 
question:  "What  is  any  B.A,  or B S from 
San  F ranclsco  State  good  for?” 

One  likely  successor  to  the  hapless 
Smith  is  the  far-from-hapless  Chairman 
of  the  Political  Science  Department,  John 
Bunzel.  Bunzel,  a prime  saboteur  of 
Black  Studies,  is  boosting  a scheme  for 
a separate  black  college,  one  which 
would  quarantine  the  campus  infection 
and  keep  his  own  turf  Intact.  A slick 
pluralist  might  be  just  the  thing. 

Or  the  new  line  might  be  harder  still. 
Reports  that  the  Trustees  are  consider- 
ing General  Curtis  LeMay  could  not  be 
confirmed  at  press  time. 


david  morlaty 

Last  week  the  Beatles  themselves 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  ailing  Family 
Dog,  which  runs  the  rock  dances  at  the 
Avalon  Ballroom. 

The  telegram,  sent  from  London  to 
Chet  Helms,  the  Dog’s  head,  said,  “We 
■ hear  you  are  having  difficulty.  You  know 
you  have  our  support  and  our  love  for 
what  you  and  yours  represent,  (signed) 
John  Paul  George  Ringo."  Along  with 
the  offer  of  aid  came  permission  to 
screen  the  Beatles’  film  “Magical  Mys- 
tery Tour"  to  benefit  both  the  Straight 
Theatre  in  Haight- Ashbury  and  the  Fami- 
ly Dog. 

‘By  Saturday  we  had  made  back  the 
$1400  it  cost  us  to  screen  the  film," 
said  E.  McGrew,  accountant  for  the  Dog. 
"The  remaining  money  from  the  gate 
Saturday  and  Sunday  was  enough  to  tide 
us  over  until  the  next  permit  hearing, 
which  will  come  up  in  December." 

The  Dog,  currently  facing  revocation 
of  its  dance  hall  permit,  has  been  on  the 
rocks  financially. 

McGrew  said  the  film  was  free,  but 
rental  of  the  Palace  Theater  and  opera- 
ting expenses  of  the  Ballroom  and 
Straight  Theater  accounted  for  the  $1400 
break-even  point.  "We  intend  to  split  the 
remainder  50-50  with  the  Straight  Thea- 
ter," he  said. 


ANTI 

HIPPIE 

LAW 


dave  morlaty 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  gave  final 
approval  Monday  to  a new  city  law  thal 
will  make  it  a misdemeanor  to  obstrucl 
sidewalks  by  sitting  or  lying  on  them, 

The  proposed  measure,  apparentlj 
designed  to  wipe  out  the  hippie  stree 
scene,  must  be  signed  by  the  mayor  li 
order  to  take  effect. 

A misdemeanor  is  punishable  by  $501 
fine  or  six  months  in  Jail,  or  both 

This  new  attempt  to  legalize  the  har- 
assment of  hippies  follows  hard  on  thi 
heels  of  an  attempt  by  small  business- 
men  to  crush  the  Family  Dog,  the  hlppli 
corporation  that  runs  the  Avalon  Ball 
room.  Apparently  after  waiting  threi 
years  for  the  hippies  to  go  away,  the  cit; 
fathers,  goaded  by  rising  pressure, 
from  small  businessmen,  have  decide 
to  legislate  hippies  out  of  existence 

They  may  have  waited  too  long. 

The  attempt  on  the  Avalon  has  all  bu 
faUed.  Aided  by  the  Beatles  (see  relate 
story)  the  Family  Dog  is  out  of  troubl. 
at  present.  And  after  gathering  suppor 
from  such  divers  personages  as  thi 
president  of  Mercury  Records  and  Mayo 
Alloto,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Famtl; 
Dog  will  be  allowed  to  die,  even  if  i 
loses  its  permit.  It  wlU  be  an  eas; 
matter  to  operate  on  someone  else’: 
permit. 

The  same  type  of  public  outcry  tha 
is  saving  the  Dog  could  be  used  to  per 
suade  Mayor  Alloto  not  to  sign  thi 
“antl-hlpple"  law. 

If  Alloto  signs  this  law  it  will  noi 
strike  at  the  root  cause  of  the  hippie’; 
alienation.  It  will  only  serve  to  increasi 
that  alienation.  After  all,  the  anclen 
Romans  did  even  better  than  that  whei 
dealing  with  a similar  problem  group 
they  fed  them  to  the  lions.  And  we  al 
know  what  happened  after  that. 
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God’s  Eye  On 
The  Great  Wall 


CLEAVER  PANTHERS 


mart  ha  kearns 

Grey  dyed  sheets  for  back  drop  curtain. 

Tape  to  the  side  and  back:  bee  deep 
beep  be  morse  code  beep,  then  a melody. 
White  chalk-caked  laces,  bodies  in  black 
set  boxes  pasted  with  news  ads  in  the 
center.  First  one,  then  another,  another, 
another,  another.  The  live  actors  sit 
stand  away  on  the  boxes  and  don't,  ac- 
costing the  audience. 

Main  character  Joseph  K up  the  middle 
aisle.  K Is  an  Intellectual  Ichabod  Crane 
— tall  and  angular,  nervous,  uptight.  In 
size  and  behavior  K dlllers  sharply  from 
the  live  actor  chorus.  He's  dressed  In  a 
grey  business  suit,  white  shirt,  tie,  at- 
tache case  et  al.  And  at  least  a head  and 
a hall  taller  than  the  other  actors  — he 
sticks  out.  Kalka’s  short  story,  “The 
Great  Wall  ol  China,"  and  this  dramatic 
adaptation  by  the  God's  Eye  Theatre,  re- 
volve around  K’s  discovery  ol  a design- 
ing mistake  in  the  Great  Wall.  According 
to  K’s  calculations  the  two  end  points, 
Irom  North  and  South,  will  not  meet. 

Joseph  K is  employed  by  the  state  as 
a clerk  In  a village  in  China’s  Interior. 
He  tries  to  tell  the  townspeople  ol  the 
MISTAKE  but  nobody  cares.  A man  with 
an  Idea,  and  he  wants  to  inlorm  the  High 
Commission  in  Peiping.  Like  Joseph  K 
in  ‘The  Trial"  which  was  written  later, 
this  earlier  K goes  through  many  trials, 
literal  and  psychological. 

‘Stay  home,  Joseph  K,  lorget  your 
dream  I"  But  oil  he  goes  to  Peiping,  as 
drunk  with  his  dream  as  the  bus  driver 
Is  with  his  wine, 

K weaves  through  many  Journeys. 
First,  the  bus  drowns  In  a flood,  but  K 
blunts  the  side  of  the  bus  with  his  attache 
case,  makes  an  opening,  and  saves  him- 
self and  Laura  from  drowning.  Laura’s 
the  Sweet  Young  Thing,  the  Love  Interest 
In  the  play,  though  she’s  not  In  Kafka’s 
story. 

On  the  way  to  Peiping  they  meet  the 
Petitioner.  Moaning,  bleeding,  the  Peti- 
tioner lies  by  the  roadside.  "They  shot 
at  me  when  1 gave  them  the  petition. 
They  wouldn’t  even  look  at  it."  K,  angry 
at  the  Petitioner's  weak  condition,  (K’s 
own)  drags  him  to  his  feet.  ‘Be  a man, 
get  up  for  God’s  sake!"  But  the  Petitioner 
just  answers,  “You  don't  know  what 
you're  doing.  Leave  me  alone." 

They  arrive  In  Peiping,  The  five  actor 
chorus  Is  the  crowd  of  the  city: 

Who  has  time  to  think 
A City  too  big  for  Itself 
AH  bustle 
All  Jostle 

One  body  momentum  on  another. 

The  chorus  bumples  Laura  and  K to  her 
father’s  house.  Laura's  father  used  to  be 
one  of  the  respected  architects  on  the 
High  Commission;  he’s  now  dramatized 
(and  the  effect  connects)  by  a paper 
mache  corpse. 

Inspired  by  his  heroic  saving  of  Laura 
from  the  flood,  K tries  to  convince 
Laura’s  father  of  the  Great  Wall  Mistake. 
The  Heartometer,  two  Olympia  beer  cans 
wired  over  the  head,  registers  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  the  bom  pom  heart 
beat  of  Father’s  response  on  a black- 
board. Like  Brer  Rabbit  with  Tar  Baby, 
the  more  K talks,  the  more  silence  he 
receives,  and  the  angrier  he  gets.  K has 
no  real  emotion;  he  can’t  feel  nor  can  he 
be  felt.  He’s  too  concerned  with  the  Mis- 
take. The  corpse  finally  bites  him. ‘May- 
be he  was  Just  trying  to  say  In  his  own 
way  he  can’t  stand  you." 

Confrontation  at  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. Though  Kafka  wrote  “The  Great 
Wall  of  China"  supposedly  as  a descrip- 
tion of  China  at  the  time  the  wall  was 
being  built,  it  Is  more  an  allegory  of  his 
own  Nazi  Germany  in  the  early  1930’s. 

•If  you  want  an  appointment,  first  you 
have  to  pass  the  test." 

‘But  I don't  want  to  enter  the  school, 

I Just  want  to  see  Duncan  Fenstls  of  the 
High  Commission." 

‘If  you  don't  pass  it,  you  can  take  it 
next  year.  You  must  hare  your  Masters. 
Everybody  must  have  the  Masters  De- 
gree." 

The  multiple  question  test,  with  the 
chorus  as  words  coming  out  of  the  exam 
hit  us  into  our  own  Fascist  America  In 
the  late  1960's.  ‘Do  you  like  to  sleep?" 


“This  is  the  correct  block,  True  or 
False?"  "None  of  the  above."  ‘A,  B,  C, 
not  E."  ‘None  of  the  above!"  “None  of 
the  above!” 

From  this  and  his  later  encounter  with 
the  High  Commission,  Joseph  K’s  mind 
is  boggled.  “What  did  you  want  to  show 
us?"  “What  do  you  want  to  say?"  ‘We 
don’t  listen  to  everybody,  you  know,  only 
the  brightest." 

K is  defeated,  his  mind  Inept  from  the 
counter  forces  of  his  own  and  society's 
mind.  But  win  or  lose  is  not  the  point 
with  the  character  Joseph  K. 

The  acting  and  general  feel  of  the  play 
Is  excellent,  Joseph  K and  the  chorus 
exist  on  many  levels.  At  times,  the 
chorus  functions  as  narrator,  at  times 
the  other  characters  - the  bus  driver, 
the  Heartometer,  the  Petitioner,  the 
Maid.  At  other  times  the  chorus  is  the 
voice  of  K’s  Inside  mind.  And  at  other 
times  the  chorus  is  the  anonymous,  un- 
deflnable  counter  forces  Inside  K,  each 
of  us,  and  society  — just  pictures  on  the 
wall  of  famous  nameless  men. 

There  is  one  moment  when  the  chorus 
builds  the  blocks  so  high  around  K that 
the  counterforces  become  the  wall. 

Joseph  K Is  not  a character.  He’s  an 
initial,  a cipher.  As  Roger  Corn,  who 
played  K,  later  put  it:  “He’s  an  asshole, 
he  doesn’t  see  the  cracks  in  the  wall." 

John  Robinson,  the  writer,  rapped 
about  the  play  afterwards.  He  said  it 
began  with  dream  improvisations  of 
Kafka’s  writing  In  general,  then  specifi- 
cally the  short  story,  “The  Great  Wall 
of  China."  It’s  not  easy  to  dramatize 
what’s  happening  in  a psyche  without  It 
being  an  unendurable  monologue.  The 
God’s  Eye  Theatre  experimented  with  the 
chorus  and  it  worked.  Because  there  are 
so  many  impersonal  factors  at  work  In 
Kafka,  they  decided  not  to  use  any  cos- 
tume demarcation  — the  nameless  chorus 
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people's  throats  for  years.  THEY  belong 

In  the  penitentiary." 

Free  all  the  convicts!  Not  one  of  em  s 
as  bad  as  Lynchln’  Baines  Johnson.  Give 
them  to  the  Black  Panther  Party,  and  we 
will  redeem  them.  Keep  them  busy 
twenty-four  hours  a day....  “And  I 
DON’T  mean  sendln’  eight  strong  men 
in  a marked  van  out  to  rob  no  Jive  gas 
station  of  $75. ...  If  I conspire,  it’ s gonna 
be  for  the  Bank  of  America!"  Applause. 

The  Bobby  and  Huey  Hold-up  story: 
They  were  rapping  about  gettln'  some 
money  for  the  Movement.  Bobby  sug- 
gested a particular  bank. 

Huey  thought  for  a moment: “Later  for 
some  Jive  bank.  We'll  get  it  together, 
walk  up  to  the  White  House,  and  say 
‘Stick  ’em  up,  motherfucker!’" 

The  convict’s  theory  of  perennial  de- 
feat: 

The  prison  system  Is  a career  which 
begins  In  juvenile  hall.  Then  you  gradu- 
ate to  a “finishing  school"  like  Folsom. 

The  last  stop  is  San  Luis  Obispo  — 
“They  bury  you  there." 

Some  cons  have  ‘born  to  lose’  tattooed 
to  their  skin.  ‘I  know  a cat  who  tattooed 
■born  to  kill’  across  his  forehead." 

Open  the  jails!  means  anew  chance  for 
us  all,  a chance  that  can  only  be  had  If  we 
are  willing,  If  it  comes  to  that,  to  ‘lay 
down  our  lives.  But  we’ll  take  the  pigs 
with  us." 

The  time  Is  upon  us.  The  next  four 
years  will  test  the  people  of  the  move- 
ment. We  must  prepare  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  assault  launched  against  us. 

Standing  ovation. 

Cleaver  sat  on  the  stage  with  Charlie 
Garry  for  a while,  then  disappeared  when 
Kathleen  showed  up  at  the  stage  entrance. 

I left  the  hall  with  a pretty  girl,  ner- 
vously punchingmyopenpalmforempha- 
sls:  “We  got  to  organize  (whack),  stop  this 
fuckin’  bullshit  crying  (powl),  and  wel- 
come, I said  WELCOME  (Slam!)  the 
troops  when  they  come  back.  Take  very 
good  care  of  them.  We  have  a lot  to  teach 
each  other.” 

Clear  headed  Imagery:  April,  1969  — 
five  rugged  Vietnam  veterans  drag  me 
Into  an  alley  behind  the  Medlterraneum. 

•What  do  you  want?  Are  you  guys 
crazy?" 

‘Where  can  we  find  Johnson,  brother?" 
They  released  me. 


.dressed  in  plain  black  with  chalk  faces, 
K In  a too  big  business  suit. 

There’s  no  ONE  conclusion  you  can 
draw  from  Kafka  or  this  adaptation. 
What’s  distilled  is  a myriad  of  feelings, 
impressions  and  intuitions.  Joseph  K 
might  be  a would-be  revolutionary,  but 
he's  not.  As  John  Robinson  commented, 
‘It's  more  what  Kafka  leaves  unsaid.  You 
get  Kafka  more  on  a Zen  intuitional 
level  - you  can't  get  what  he’s  saying 
on  a rational  level  - it’s  what  he  doesn’ t 
say.  There  Is  so  much  going  on  - what 
does  it  mean  to  be  In  relationship  to 
society,  what  is  one’s  relationship  to 
one's  world?" 

Kafka  doesn't  answer,  neither  does 
Robinson,  nor  will  you.  See  It  anyway 
It's  very  good  drama  and  it’ll  turn  your 
head.  They're  giving  a benefit  for  State’ s 
Strike  on  December  6th  and  7th.  They’re 
not  sure  where,  so  call  531-9920  or 
567-6922. 


"He’s  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Government,  I think." 

•Thanks,  brother."  They  disappear 
into  the  night. 

My  mind  could  not  stay  away  from 
him.  Cleaver  was  exhausted.  We’re  all 
exhausted.  They  call  America  the 
‘graveyard  of  revolutionaries.”  Paris 
will  be  no  kinder  to  them. 

America  and  her  youthful  revolution 
are  as  big  and  diverse  as  the  sea.  El- 
dridge  Cleaver,  complex,  exalting  or 
disappointing,  is  the  man  closest  to  them 
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Re:  Montgomery  Street  Arrests: 
Adequate  legal  defense  requires  the 
availability  of  witnesses.  Please 
come  forward.  We  need  accounts  of 
what  happened,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  other  witnesses.  Call  Movement 
Liberation  Front,  626-4577. 


continued  from  page  3 
murder  and  armed  robbery.  Lewu , .. 
the  other  man  In  the  front  seat  Sam^ 
Napier  are  free  on  bond  and 
with  armed  robbery.  The  five  men^E 
of  the  truck,  including  Captain  CiE 
were  released  without  ha  vine  ch.r„  “ 
lodged  against  them.  The  Panther  om 
alleges  that  Lewis  had  not  even  hT 
picked  up  at  the  time  the  robberv  E 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  ^ 

If  the  whole  thing  was  the  work  of 
agent  it  was  fucked  up  pretty  badi? 
Brent  is  the  one  In  the  most  troubled 
the  police.  There  doesn’t  seem  t0  fc! 
any  evidence  implicating  Lewis  and 
Napier  In  the  armed  robbery,  and  the 
others  have  gotten  off  scott  free  Yet 
If  Brent  did  commit  the  robbery  and  was 
not  an  agent,  why  did  he  drive  off  so 
as  to  end  up  a block  from  the  Hail  of 
Justice?  The  whole  thing  doesn’t  quite 
work  out  no  matter  which  way  you  view 

But  It  does  serve  to  point  out  how 
vulnerable  the  Panthers  are.  There 
now  exists  within  the  organization  a good 
deal  of  confusion  between  political  and 
military  roles.  A guerrilla  army  doesn’t 
wear  uniforms  and  march  In  formation 
in  front  of  the  Courthouse.  Yet,  .. lthout 
this  open  activity,  the  image  the  Pan- 
thers  have  given  the  young  blacks  in  Oak. 
land  of  a militant  liberation  movement 
a role  to  emulate,  doesn’t  come  oil.  can 
an  organization  exist  when  ail  ol  Its 
leaders  are  serving  time  In  state  pri- 
son? No  matter  how  much  discipline 
the  Panthers  have  internally  (and  there 
are  indications  that  it  Isn’t  as  good  as 
it  might  be)  they  are  still  open  to  the 
work  of  police  agents  and  spies. 

And  with  the  shit  coming  down  the 
way  it  has  been,  the  Panther  will  be 
undergoing  quite  a test  of  their  ability 
to  survive.  “Law  and  Order"  starts  with 
the  Panther. 
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Beelzebub 

Finds 

Faith  in 

Serendipity 


Recently  a friend  of  mine,  looking  out 
at  the  rain  and  the  cold  from  my  over- 
heated living  room,  ventured  to  predict 
that  December  would  be  a rotten  month 
for  all  of  us.  The  optimism  of  a local 
astrologer  notwithstanding,  It  seems  that 
he  is  going  to  be  right.  Counting  correct- 
ness in  anticipating  the  dismal  as  some 
kind  of  victory,  he,  like  Cassandra,  is  a 
winner. 

For  the  nearsighted,  like  myself,  the 
prospect  of  further  bad  times  leads  me 
to  indulge  myself  in  the  thought  that  1 may 
have  entered  the  world,  in  this  incarna- 
tion at  least,  at  the  wrong  time,  the  wrong 
place,  and  in  (with)  the  wrong  manner(s). 
I understand  that  the  groundhog,  herald  of 
the  coming  spring,  often  surfaces  for  a 
peek,  and,  If  he  senses  too  much  death  In 
the  air,  submerges  to  wait  for  a better 
day.  Rethinking  the  conditions  of  my 
birth,  I now  harbor  the  suspicion  that  I 
was  too  quick  to  make  my  way  Into  the 
world,  that  perhaps  I should  have  held  out 
my  finger  to  test  the  prevailing  post- war 
wind  and  consider  more  carefully  what  I 
was  getting  myself  into. 

In  the  face  of  recurrent  and  future  bad 
times,  having  seen  the  fallacies  of  inten- 
tional action,  how  seldom  the  anticipated 
result  is  produced,  I have  come  to  place 
my  trust  In  serendipity.  That  is  to  say, 
I have  taken  refuge  in  the  faculty  of 
making  desirable  but  unsought-for  dis- 
coveries by  accident.  The  word  itself, 
serendipity,  derives  from  the  fairy  tale 
in  which  the  three  princes  of  Serendlp 
look  for  one  thing  and  find  another.  As 
a program,  the  use  of  serendipity  de- 
mands little  more  than  staying  alive. 
Whatever  one  does,  is. 

With  such  a style,  and  seeing  its  use 
increase  dally,  I mark  the  end  of  a cer- 
tain kind  of  confidence,  a type  of  optim- 
ism which  has  taken  a long  time  to  under- 
mine. Though  a trust  in  serendipity 
eliminates  the  tragic  (every  stick  has  two 
handles;  que  sera,  sera)  It  is  also  the 
admission  of  some  kind  of  defeat.  No 
longer  is  there  a claim  to  purposive  and 
causal  bravery;  or,  at  least,  bravery 
becomes  inadvertant.  Heroism,  In  the  old 
mold,  is  now  for  someone  else,  and  most 
people  I know  are  struggling  to  find  their 
way  in  the  darkness  of  daylight  savings 
time. 


Recently  I bumped  into  an  old  friend. 
A former  junkie,  he  was  now  wedded 
again  to  his  habit.  Two  rest  cures,  cour- 
tesy of  the  state,  had  propped  him  up, 
filled  him  out,  and  left  him  briefly  with 
a small  pot  belly.  Within  the  confines  of 
this  retreat  he  had  held  positions  of 
responsibility,  and  flourished  with  the 
pride  of  work  well  done.  But  now  he  was 
lean  and  wasted,  looking  very  old,  worn 
down  by  racing  between  cheap  Shattuck 
Avenue  hotels  and  Telegraph  Avenue, 
running  a gauntlet  of  the  police,  credi- 
tors, and  those  who  simply  didn’t  like  or 
wouldn't  help  him.  The  attack,  having 
started  slowly  (he  had  even  found  a job) 
was  now  in  full  force. 


Taking  strength  In  weakness  he  had 
cultivated  a heavy  habit,  only  to  so  ex- 
haust the  veins  of  his  body  that  he  had 
Poisoned  himself  In  the  search  for  yet 
another  opening,  and  was  now  In  danger 
of  losing  his  leg  If  he  did  not  get  help, 
leanwhlle,  he  had  sheltered  others  more 
wretched  than  himself,  recklessly,  de- 
fiantly. and  had  stumbled  quickly  into 
three  busts,  on  any  one  of  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  put  away. 

*‘thke  same  time,  trying  to  support  his 
nablt,  he  had  taken  heroin  on  credit  in 
_r  er  to  seH  tt(  but  could  not  stomach 
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refusing  junk  to  those  who  could  not  pay, 
those  who  if  doomed  by  the  habit  never- 
theless suffered  if  they  could  not  sustain 
it.  In  his  generousity  (aware  that  it 
carried  the  wish  for  companionship  in 
misery,  aware  that  he  had  known  he 
could  not  sell  it)  he  had  lost  his  busi- 
ness reputation  on  the  street,  a precious 
thing,  and  was  being  hounded  to  pay  up. 

All  of  this,  however,  he  almost  wel- 
comed. Each  flurry  of  trouble,  much  of 
which  he  had  incurred  with  some  kind  of 
lntentlonality,  only  brought  him  closer 
to  the  end.  In  jail,  at  least  he  could  get 
his  leg  cared  for  and  not  fear  punish- 
ment for  unpaid  debts.  Sure  that  he  knew 
how  to  do  easy  time,  sure  that  he  would 
not  fight  a confinement  that  had  its  bene- 
fits, aware  that  being  on  his  own  had 
come  to  be  a killing  interval  between 
stretches  of  Incarceration,  he  was  not 
going  to  struggle. 

He  did  not  say  directly,  of  course,  that 
he  welcomed  prison.  That  kind  of  despair 
was  unspeakable.  Certain  forms  had  to 
be  maintained.  Yet  both  of  us  understood 
how  sorry  a life  it  was,  If  true.  Once 
the  handle  for  putting  things  together 
was  lost,  It  could  be  impossible  to  find. 

We  talked  on  for  a while,  and  both  of 
us  willingly  turned  the  conversation  to 
a rap  of  a time  when  it  was  his  strength 
and  care  that  sustained  a mutual  friend. 
In  that  period,  when  I first  met  him,  I 
had  a great  respect  for  his  love  and  his 
tact.  Though  beaten  himself,  knowing  that 
he  lived  with  friends  the  large  portion 


of  whom  would  fail,  he  managed  to  dis- 
miss paranoia  and  pessimism  without 
' getting  dirty  In  the  lie.  As  a junkie  whose 
friends  also  had  habits  he  understood  that 
they,  like  himself,  could  be  together  one 
day  and  strung  out  the  next.  He  under- 
stood also  that  a man  with  a habit,  know- 
ing his  own  instability,  could  demand 
more  than  a fair  share  of  trust,  and  then 
betray  it. 

Beyond  this,  he  understood  without 
excusing  himself  that  a habit  was  only 
an  exaggeration  of  the  weaknesses  of  all 
men.  They,  he  felt,  like  himself,  war- 
ranted a certain  modicum  of  respect. 
And  with  his  friends  it  was  not  failure 
alone  that  was  the  bond.  Rather,  It  was 
that  within  the  confines  of  a propensity 
to  fall  each  manifested  unmistakable 
strength  and  compassion. 

Our  conversation  soon  ended.  Since 
he  was  avoiding  mutual  friends,  since 
he  knew  that  I drew  back  from  the  death 
I sensed  in  him,  we  had  little  left  to 
speak  about.  He  moved  to  split,  saying 
by  his  gestures  that  he  could  only  bum 
trip  me,  so  he  wished  to  save  us  both 
the  hassle.  Without  self-pity,  he  was 
saying  that  he  was  a loser,  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  jinx  me.  Or,  even,  that  some  part 
of  him  might  want  to,  but  that  he  wouldn’t. 

As  he  moved  to  go  he  stopped,  and 
offered  a line  of  poetry  (“the  flowers 
wince  at  the  rude  goodness  of  the  rain 
but  they  drink").  He  did  not  claim  the 
line  as  his  own,  fearing  perhaps  that  I 


would  not  believe  him.  And  he  had,  of 

course,  too  mtich  delicacy  to  make  me 
confront  the  ugliness  of  my  own  sus- 
picions. He  walked  away,  waving  with 
bravado.  He  was  trying  to  tell  me,  I 

think,  that  he  might  have  the  strength 
for  one  more  comeback.  But  he  knew 
that  I understood  how  a man  could  be  so 
tired  that  the  joint  would  be  a haven. 

When  he  had  been  born,  he  once  told 
me  with  a smile,  life  had  embraced  him 
and  sal$  “okay,  lover,  make  your  first 
mistake."  And  that’s  how  it  had  gone. 
Somehow  these  words  bring  to  mind  Hajj, 

the  Persian  fucker,  who  even  as  he  tried 
to  tell  us  that  he  would  be  busted,  still 
managed  to  bring  some  kindness,  albeit 
frenzied,  into  our  lives,  as  he  rushed 
madly  into  the  hands  of  the  law. 

So  that’s  where  it’s  at,  these  days.  No 
one  offers  much  reassurance,  and  when 
violence  reaches  the  surface,  we  are  all 
spectators.  Those  friends  of  mine  who 
best  struggle  against  this  kind  of  trend 
aren’t  doing  too  well.  My  Zorba,  these 
days,  waits  to  find  out  if  he  goes  back  to 
jail,  and  is  too  tired  to  articulate  his 
fatigue.  Some,  whom  I respect  from  afar, 
try  to  fight  It  out.  But  most,  like  me, 
seem  to  have  put  their  fortunes  In  the 
laps  of  the  gods,  still  pretending,  even, 
to  be  looking  for  one  thing,  but  sure,  no 
doubt,  that  they  will  find  something  very 
different. 
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WIDOW  FLOWERS  FOR  JACKIE 


young  jackie  bouvier's  fashion  witch  said: 
you  will  become  the  greatest  bitch  in  the  whole  world 
and 

you  look  good  in  black 

a plot? 

CIA  darlings 
of  the  jet  set 
with  cunning  coups 
and  bold  strokes 
a lone  gun 
man? 

lee  harvey  sirhan  slrhan  secretly 
gets  flowers  every  week 
on  the  grave 
along  with  jack  and  ari 

her  contract  with  Floral  Telegraph  Delivery  is 
permanent  y 

who  would  suspect 

the  one  thing  the  president  and  the  tycoon  had 
in  common  was  the  presence 
of  tooth  marks  on  the  penis 


would  be  suicides  in  bars  and  on  street  corners  gaze  at  her  daily 
news  fotos  and  glance  at  their  wives  and  wish 
they  were  dead 


her  ambition  is  fulfilled  she  has  surpassed 
madame  chiang  as  the  richest  slut  in  the  universe 


she  raises  the  flag  of  high  society  atop  the  dead 
body  mountain 


her  hair  ribbon  conceals  the  strangler's  cord 
her  little  breasts  conceal  hair  trigger  bullets 
her  bravery  conceals  necrophilia 
her  faithfulness  conceals  a frigidaire 


Jim  garrison  takes  out  old  films  for  a closer  look 


she  has  not  betrayed 
her  country 
her  only  country 
the  dark  place 
damp  in  the  hold 
of  one  of  her  husbands 
ships  carrying  death 
and  the  proud  figurehead 
of  the  jackie 

cuts  through  the  icy  waters 


thousands  of  meth  freaks  give  up  the  needle 
and  write  her  letters  pleading 
“marry  me  next” 


do  you  hear  the  bells  in  the  fog 
you  shocked  mob? 


Charlie  Bordin 


turk  arsenault 


LONG  LIFE  TO  OUR 
BELOVED 
CHAIRMAN  MAO 
HE  IS  THE  RED  SUN 
IN  THE  EAST 

the  lovers  saw  it  rise 

and  held  each  other  in  the  pale  chill 

how  strange  to  make  love 

this  way 

helicopter  gunships  blast  communist 
positions 

the  governor  says  welfare  should  entail  work 

dead  americans 

fertilize  organic  brown  rice 

and  the  viet  cong 

get  so  high 

they  forget 

their  dead  children 

the  lovers 

kiss 

thinking  of  nothing  _ 

they  see  , , 

the  trees  dance  and  make  love 

and  holes  in  the  trees 
and  what  life  is 
in  strange  places 

and  what  made  them 

imagine 

a hundred  million  kids 
and  no  cops 

and  a methedrine  mind 
lying  on  the  sidewalk 
and  dull  clubs  beating  his  head 
and  no  light 

"don't  go  out 
they'll  kill  you” 

“a  man  does  what  he  has  to  do” 

“please  — be  careful" 

you  must  repudiate 

bourgeois  self-interest  and  capitalist  exploitation 

or  you  will  come  to  a bad 

end 

and  my  grandfather  died 
unhappy 

his  wife  wanted  him  to  be  a 
success 

and  he  never  made  it 
and  she  blamed  him 
for  everything 

she  touches  his  cock  it  gets  hard 

naturally 

she  kisses  the  tip 

he  rolls  on  top 

her  cunt  surrounds  him 

superior  force 

and  power  springs  from  the  barrel  of  a gun 


his  prick  makes  revolutions  inside  her 
and  when  they  come  they  change 

congress  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
support  the  just  struggle  of  the  people 
of  the  valley  of  the  jolly  green  giant 
who  are  striving  resolutely  to  get  out  from  under 
the  thumbs  of  the  jolly  green  fascist  ruling  clique 
and  its  running  asparagus  lackeys 
no  relationship  with  what  is  harmful 
there  is  no  blame  in  this 
if  one  remains  conscious  of  difficulty 
one  remains  without  blam 
fire  above 
the  sun  is  high 
they  lie  in  the  light 
and  touch 
heaven  below 
the  ground  is  soft 
the  grass 
tickles  his  ass 

she  tickles  his  nipples  with  hers 
from  above 

and  he  creates  worlds  in  her  cunt 
it  is  possession  in  great  measure 
and  a few  drops  moisten  his  hand 

it  is  rain 

when  they  take  you  in  an  airplane 

and  you  are  yellow 

they  throw  you  out  the  bombay  doors 

and  when  they  find  you  bleeding  in  the  jungle 

they  leave  you 

by  the  light  of  the  volcano 
they  sit  huddled 
shaking 
with  joy 

the  gods  have  shown  themselves  at  last 

a glow  in  the  east 
it  is  the  face  of  my  beloved 
a tongue  in  the  mouth 
an  oracle  that  says 
nothing 

the  children  find  them  lying  naked 

and  run  away 

laughing 

long  life  to  chairman  mao 
our  beloved 
chairman  mao 
is  the  red  sun 
in  the  east 

a very  long  life  to  him 
and  there’s  nothing 
like  a good 
fuck. 

Charlie  Bordin 


irlie  bordin  remarks 
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WHAT  SIGN 
Is  the  moon  In 

What  time  Is  the  solstice,  the  cusp 
or  the  full  Moon?  1969  Cosmic 
Clock  Map  astrological  calendar 
tells  all;  with  planet  positions  for 
heaviest  days.  $1.00  to  Persever- 
ance Furthers  Dlscorporated, 

2528  Hlllegass,  Berkeley  Cal., 
94704.  Dealers  please  inquire. 


NOH  DIRECTIONS 

PRESS 


Berkeley  Red  Squad  Officer;  Well,  would  you 
remember  who  had  you  print  that  if  you 
were  under  Oath? 


Reliable  and  inexpensive  printing. 

John  Oliver  Simon  & Richard  Krech  printers. 
I.W.W.  local  union  450. 


“An  Injury  to  One  la  on  Injury  Xo  AH' 


berkeley 

phone  : 526-9801,  549-2456  or  845-4208 


Watermelons 
For  Every  Day 

Of  the  Week 


wayne  collins 

Richard  Brautlgan's  third  novel,  “In 
Watermelon  Sugar,”  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Four  Seasons  Foundation.  It  is 
more  fantasy  than  his  other  two  novels, 
the  “Confederate  General  from  BigSur,” 
or  “Trout  Fishing  in  America."  The  blurb 
on  the  back  announces  that  it  is  “a  story 
of  love  and  betrayal  that  takes  place  in 
an  extraordinary  environment  where  the 
sun  shines  a different  color  every  day." 
That  may  be  so,  but  it  is  just  someone’s 
opinion,  and  I have  a different  theory. 

“In  Watermelon  Sugar  the  deeds  were 
done  and  done  again  as  my  life  is  done  in 
watermelon  sugar.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it 
because  I am  here  and  you  are  distant.” 

The  novel  comments  upon  Itself,  ex- 
plains what  it  is  about,  and  includes  itself 
as  a part  of  the  story.  It  is  complete, 
leaving  no  questions  to  be  asked  about  it- 
self. Many  questions  may  be  asked  about 
the  action,  the  symbolism,  that  occurs  in 
the  book,  but  none  about  how  it  came  to  be. 

“In  Watermelon  Sugar”  is  about  the 
egoless  community  and  the  egocentric 
community,  about  Utopia  and  Reality.  The 
action  revolves  around  IDEATH.  IDEA TH 
Is  a state  of  mind  more  than  a place,  an 
occidental  Nirvana.  It  appears  as  an  ob- 
ject of  thought,  as  perhaps  a town,  per- 
haps a building,  perhaps  some  sort  of 
rural  community.  The  inhabitants  of 


Works  are  just  that,  forgotten  wn,v 
INBOIL,  a former  Inhabitant  of  [death' 
lives  there  with  a gang  of  drinkers  2' 

garet,  he  hero's  girl  (the  hero  & 
particular  name,  just  a gamut  of  U«Z[ 
emotions)  frequents  the  I orpottH  1 
Works,  collecting  Forgotten  Thlnef  i 

One  day  INBOIL  comes  to  IDE  ATHwlJ 
his  leads  the  populace  ,nto £ 

trout  hatchery,  and  kills  him  self  throurtf 
seU  mutilation,  his  gang  following  JJ 
“’We’ve  proved  IDEATH,’  INBOIL  said- 

The  inhabitants  of  IDEATH  think  Ite. 
Margaret  had  something  to  do  with  a * 
BOIL’S  gang  and  his  antics.  They  ostn  i 
cize  her.  The  hero  takes  up  with  another 
girl,  Pauline,  the  cook  at  IDEATH  Mar  I 
garet  commits  suicide  and  the  novel  ends 
after  her  funeral,  amidst  plans  for  a 
dance,  by  which  all  funerals  at  IDEath 
are  concluded. 

Certainly  we  are  supposed  to  attribute! 
some  symbolic  significance  to  INB0ILI 
and  the  Forgotten  Works,  not  to  mention] 
Margaret.  INBOIL  is  counterposedtoltel 
ascetic  community  of  IDEATH; he cauul 
“relate”  to  it.  He  must  assert  his  lndhi.| 
duality,  emphasize  the  grosser  aspectil 
of  life.  For  that  reason  his  heroes  an | 
the  Tigers,  the  sort  of  pre-hlstorV] 
enemies  of  IDEATH,  the  last  of  wbu] 
have  been  killed  by  the  IDEATH  dwells  J 
long  ago.  The  Tigers  seem  to  symboli 
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CINEMA  I CINEMA  H 


Thru  Wed  Nov  27: 

Nicholas  Ray's  KNOCK  ON  ANT’  DOOR 
(7,  10:25)  & Robert  Rossen's  BODY  & 
SOUL-(8:40) 

Thurs  thru  Sun,  Nov  28-Dec  1 
The  Marx  Bros,  in  DUCK  SOUP  (6:30 
9,11:30)  & Olsen  & JOhnson  in 
HELLZAPOPPIN  (7:40,  10:10) 

Mon  thru  Wed,  Dec  2-4 
Carol  Reed’s  AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE  ' 
ISLANDS  (6:30,  9:10)  & John  Huston’s 
THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE  (8 
10:40)  ’ 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


CINEMA  0 
Thru  Wed  NOV  27: 

Pabst’s  THE  LOVE  OF  JEANNE  NEY 
(6:30,  9:05)  & Murnau's  TARTUFFE 
(8:05,  10:40) 

Thurs  thru  Wed,  Nov  28-Dec  4 
Pabst’s  THE  THREE  PENNY  OPERA 
with  Lotte  Lenya  (6:30,  9:30)  & 
Brecht’s  KUHLE  WAMPE  (8:20,11:20) 


848-8650 


MANDRAKE'S 

10th  & University,  Bkly  info  845-9065 
Tues  & Wed,  Nov  26  & 27 

LIGHTNIN*  HOPKINS 

Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  28-30 

SOUTH  BAT  EXPERIMENTAL 

^^f^J)o_mlnors.  DANCING  NITELY  flash 


Gen^iancljco 

<£epress  (Mmes 


15  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA  94103 

SUBSCRIPTION  $6  for  a year,  $3  for  6 mos.3  7775 


NAME 


■»  CHECK  ENCLOSED, 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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IN  WATERMELON  SUGAR,  Four  Seasons  FoBndation/Clty  Lights  Books 


IDEATH  raise  trout  and  grow  water- 
melons. Watermelon  sugar  is  the  fabric 
of  their  life. 

Call  watermelon  sugar  pot  if  you  will. 
It  will  serve.  Brautlgan’s  novels  are 
written  as  if  they  were  all  a good  high, 
a genUe  hang-over.  The  truth  is  there  but 
hazy,  as  it  is  for  everyone  anyway  No 
one  thinks  in  finished  paragraphs,  ’in  a 
logicai  order,  and  the  action  of  the  novel 
the  dialogue,  is  written  accordingly.  The 
effect,  as  In  all  of  Brautlgan’s  novels,  is 
to  catch  more  of  the  reality  than  the 
straight  novel. 

“Our  lives  we  have  carefully  con- 
structed from  watermelon  sugar  and  then 

traveHed  to  the  length  of  our  dreams, 
along  roads  lined  with  pines  and  stones  " 

INBOTI  ???  C°meS  “ outcast  - 

“ drLnker  of  whiskey  and  master 
of  the  Forgotten  Works.  The  Forgotten 


the  straight  world  or  the  world,  m 
society.  When  Margaret  became  eW’ 

moured  of  the  Forgotten  Works,  the odtr 

world  or  life  It  symbolized,  she  collJo- 
longer  remain  within  the  IDEATH 
tery.  Ergo,  her  suicide. 

Many  people  who  liked  Trout  Fishing 
the  Confederate  General  will  be  dia 
pointed  in  this  book.  It  Is  not  as 
entertaining  as  the  others.  IDEATH - 
INBOIL  - boiling  inside.  It  is  not  ta 
to  recognize  that  this  is  an  allegory- 

Brautigan,  of  course,  is  a poet.  He 
gan  his  career  that  way  and  “in 
melon  Sugar"  is  a reversion  of  his  P'1' 
to  poetry.  The  usual  short  chapters 
Trout  Fishing  ha  ve  become  even  short'- 
the  subject  matter  more  symbolic-', 
the  effect  more  disturbing.  But  tha-^ 
always  been  the  role  of  a poet,  and  K- 
tigan’s  prose  is  illuminated  poetry 
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EAT 


ENJOY 


This  week’s  Eat  and  Enjoy  is  written  by  Helen  Heick, 
who  lived  in  Japan  for  ten  years.  She  is  the  author  of 
“Vittles  & Sentiments,”  a critical  look  at  Japanese  food 
customs,  and  “In  the  Land  of  Incomparable  Pleasure,” 
a study  of  Japanese  society.  Both  are  available  at  The 
Discovery  Book  Shop,  City  Lights,  Stacey's,  and  Cody's. 


You  should  leave  undone  anything  you 
hesitate  about  doing.  So  said  a Japanese 
poet.  There's  a lot  of  hesitation  about 
eating  Japanese  food.  It  tastes  peculiar? 
Let’s  face  it.  Japanese  food  needs  special 
treatment.  Not  so  Chinese  food,  which 
titUates  your  flavor  expectations  the 
very  first  time  you  taste  It.  Chinese 
food  travels  the  same  frequency  band  as 
ours.  Japanese  food  is  on  a band  all  its 
own.  But  all  you  have  to  do  to  get  out 
of  your  jallhouse  of  hesitation  is  to  learn 
a modicum  — or  a lot  - about  It  and 
try  It  with  an  open  mind. 

Japantown  in  San  Francisco  Is  not  like 
Japan.  1 hasten  to  say,  however,  there  is 
good  food  there,  and  you  ought  to  explore 
It.  But  Japantown  Is  commercial  in  the 
best  American  sense.  Don't  expect  the 
charm  and  the  politeness  still  to  be  found 
In  groceries  and  restaurants  in  Yamato- 
Land.  Japantown  Is  square,  commercial, 
and  businesslike. 

That  the  polite  manners  and  flattering 
charm  are  missing  Is  a strange  proof 
of  the  great  adaptability  of  the  Japanese 
Immigrants,  who  to  a man  and  over  the 
centuries  had  learned  to  blend  their  be- 
havior with  whatever  surrounded  them, 
producing  the  world’s  most  complete 
conformists. 

In  Japan,  the  only  times  the  people 
groove  with  one  another  is  when  they  go 
out  to  eat  and  drink.  Over  sake  at  night 
they  drop  the  madness  of  the  day,  all 
status  and  position  fall  away,  and  people 
succumb  to  frank  and  boisterous  friend- 
liness. They  get  personal.  After  work, 
every  Japanese  man,  almost,  avoids 
going  home.  There,  for  the  majority, 
the  man-woman  problem  was  solved 
without  a liberation,  simply  by  the  man 
and  the  woman  not  talking  to  one  another. 
This  keeps  yin  and  yang  distinct,  if  not 
more  pure. 

In  this  style  of  living,  the  men  rush 
at  night  from  offices  to  restaurants, 
bars,  and  coffeehouses  In  order  to  enjoy 
the  solicitous  charm  of  the  waitresses, 
and  incidentally  the  food  and  drink.  With 
fifty-million  or  so  males  beating  It  to 
restaurants  each  night  you  can  Imagine 
how  numerous  and  delightful  they  are. 

You  know  how  different  the  picture  is 
for  us,  and  we  have  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Do  we,  though?  As  though  law  and 
order  depend  on  it,  males  - andfemales 
— go  straight  home  after  work,  whether 
or  not  the  home  offers  pleasure.  Res- 
taurants are  fewer,  the  stuff  they  serve 
s expensive,  outrageous  tips  are  obliga- 
tory to  waitresses  to  whom  charm  Is 
constitutionally  impossible.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  average  male  — and  fe- 
male _ has  been  conditioned  to  feed  his 
arbarlc  side  and  not  give  a hoot  for  any 
but  the  stronger  tastes  of  food.  Will  l 
provoke  you.  In  this  way,  to  give  up  your 
hesitation?  if  you  like  tastes  that  are 
strong  and  waitresses  that  are  efficient 
and  not  charming,  you  can  find  them  and 
more  in  Japantown  and  feel  still  at  home 
m your  culture. 

H you  go  to  market  and  straight  home, 
try  Japantown  for  some  of  the  delectable 
choices  In  the  markets  there,  and  If  you 
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are  a stranger  to  the  subtle  flavors  of 
Japanese  dlshes.tryacquaintlngyourself 
first  In  the  little  restaurants.  Although 
their  menus  are  limited  In  comparison 
to  what  is  to  be  enjoyed  In  native  cuisine, 
there  is  enough  to  be  representative,  and 
you  can  look  forward  to  Japan  for  the 
rest  — I think  of  white,  crunchy  lotus 
root,  thinly  sliced  and  the  holes  filled 
with  fresh  mustard;  big,  mountain- grown 
mushrooms;  wild  vegetables;  AVU  fish; 
grated  foamy  yam;  outdoor  Zen  meals. 

The  freshest  vegetables  and  fruits  In 
the  Bay  Area  are  at  Sakai  Supermarket, 
1684  Post.  Bean  sprouts,  fresh  ginger, 
lots  of  beautiful  persimmons,  big  ava- 
cados,  NAGAIMO  (Chinese  yams),  and 
other  Chinese  vegetables  are  among 
all  the  usual  kind. 

There  are  three  small  groceries  where 
clerks  are  more  personal:  Toyo  Market, 
1901  Bush;  Tokyo  Fish  Market,  1908 
Fillmore;  American  Fish  Market,  1836 
Buchanan. 

Now  for  the  typically  Japanese  things. 
Pearl  rice  is  a good  buy  at  $1.41  for  ten 
pounds;  $11.85  for  one  hundred  pounds. 
Ten  pounds  of  white  pearlls  $1.80.  Pearl 
rice  cooks  more  moist  than  the  dry 
Chinese  kind  with  each  grain  staying 
separate.  I always  think  the  Chinese  goes 
cold  faster.  Electric  rice  cookers,  four 
sizes,  range  from  $12.95  to  $22.40. 

A wide  assortment  of  noodles  Includes 
"spring  rain”  (bean  vermicelli),  fine 
wheat  noodles,  Japanese-cut  spaghetti, 
wheat  vermicelli,  SOBA,  and  CHASOBA. 
SOBA  is  next  to  the  heart  of  every 
Japanese  and  Is  an  excellent  food. 

Made  of  dark  buckwheat  (in  Japan, 
often  handmade),  it  is  rich  In  rutin,  which 
keeps  the  arteries  In  good  shape.  It  cooks 
in  four  minutes  In  boiling  water,  and  is 
served  hot  or  cold.  When  cold,  the  noodles 
are  piled  high  on  a round  flat  drain- 
basket,  and  you  dip  a bunch  with  chop- 
sticks (O  HASHI)  Into  a separate  bowl 
of  soup  (DASHI)  and  then  noisily  suck 
and  slurp  Into  your  mouth.  Plain,  hot 
SOBA  Is  served  in  a big  bowl  of  DASHI 
with  sprigs  of  spinach,  seaweed,  and 
grated,  fresh  green  horseradish  (WA- 
SABI)  on  top.  You  can  buy  powdered 
WASAB1.  CHASOBA  is  buckwheat  flour 
mixed  with  powdered  tea.  Some  is  mixed 
with  yam  flour.  Pound  packages  run  27? 
to  33?.  DASHI  Is  liquid  stock  made  by 
boiling  tangle  and  tiny  dried  fish  or  fish 
shavings.  The  grocers  can  show  you  the 
ingredients. 

The  fish  counters  of  American  Fish 
Market  and  Sakai  are  the  freshest  in 
town,  too,  and  prices  are  In  line  with 
places  elsewhere.  Besides  familiar  fish, 
you  will  find  squid  (IKA),  which  Japanese 
cut  with  a crisscross  design,  paint  with 
thick  SHOYU,  and  charcoal  broil,  topro- 
duce  a most  artistic  thing,  usually  found 
in  student  restaurants.  Squid  is  30?  a 
pound.  It  contains  about  the  same  amount 
of  protein  as  most  fish.  There  are  other 
ways  to  serve  squid  — If  your  budget  Is 
tight  you  might  want  to  find  out. 

Cooked  octopus  (TAKO),  $1.10  a pound, 
is  usually  served  thinly  sliced  as  an 
appetizer  or  hors  d' oeuvre  with  sake  or 


beer.  It  Is  a good  protein. 

Tuna  (MAGURO)  to  eat  raw  In  N1GIR1 
SUSHI  or  SASHIMI  has  to  be  the  ultimate 
of  freshness.  A dark  red,  delectable  hunk 
'of  It  sits  on  the  board  for  $2.20  a pound. 
You  don't  need  much.  Try  It  to  find  It  as 
sweet  as  can  be,  and  so  tender.  Before 
you  buy  some  without  knowing  what  you 
are  doing,  I recommend  you  order  SA- 
SHIMI or  NIGIRI  SUSHI  in  one  of  the  little 
restaurants.  If  you  just  ask  for  SUSHI, 
you  will  get  NORIM  AKI,  which  contains 
seaweed  but  no  raw  fish.  TEKKA  MAKI 
is  SUSHI  made  of  raw  tuna.  A most 
pleasant  man  tends  the  fish  at  the  Ameri- 
can Market,  and  an  empathetlc  woman  at 
Sakai' s. 

A very  common  food  is  bean  curd  cake 
(TOFU).  No  doubt  it  Is  famlUar  In  suki- 
yakl,  a dish  that  Westerners  are  apt  to 
think  is  the  archetype  of  all  Japanese 
dishes.  Sukiyakl  Is  of  recent  origin  In 
Japan  and  still  regarded  by  many  as  food 
for  celebration.  The  fresh-cut,  crisp 
ingredients  are  ALWAYS  brought  to  the 
table  for  you  to  cook  and  to  eat  the  split 
second  they  are  done.  The  sukiyakl  I have 
had  In  Japantown  has  been  overcooked  In 
the  kitchen  and  served  soaked  and  half- 
brown. 

A more  common  TOFU  dish  lsYUDO- 
FU,  or  here,  called  “boiled  beancake.” 
Bean  curd  cake  Is  made  fresh  dally  by 
soaking  and  mashing  soybeans,  then  boil- 
ling.  Boiled  salad  oil  and  lime  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  stirred  with  a brush 
until  It  foams.  The  foaming  mash  is  put 
In  a squeezing  box  and  the  “water’’ 
squeezed  out.  This  liquid  solidifies  and 
is  the  TOFU,  which  is  then  cut  Into  cubes. 
The  soybean  solid  (OKARA)  Is  saved  to 
eat  — or,  In  Japan,  to  use  for  floor 
polish  on  the  black  shiny  halls  of  homes. 
American  Fish  Market  gives  away 
OKARA  free.  Just  buy  some  carrots, 
onions,  tomatoes,  seaweed,  fish  or  meat 
— from  AFM  - for  a pot  of  soup  or 
stew,  and  add  OKARA. 

The  YUDOFU  dish  Is  made  on  top  of 
the  stove  In  a clay  casserole.  Bean  curd 
cakes  are  laid  on  a large  slab  of  tangle 
(OBI  KONBU)  and  boiled  In  DASHI.  To 
serve,  a cup  of  dipping  sauce  is  set  right 
in  the  DASHI,  In  the  center  of  the  cas- 
serole. Rice,  pickles,  soup,  and  tea 
usually  come  with  YUDOFU.  Try  it  first 
In  a restaurant.  TOFU  Is  easily  digested 
and,  by  the  way,  good  for  ulcers. 

A shining  example  of  Japanese  Intui- 
tion Is  seaweed,  which  Japanese  have 
eaten  ever  since  the  ancient  Sun  Goddess 
bestowed  her  blessings  on  the  first 
Emperor.  Seaweed  Is  the  symbol  of  long 
life. 

I mentioned  OBI  KONBU,  a seaweed  of 
the  brown  variety.  It  looks  like  a wo- 
man's wide  OBI.  There  are  many  sea- 
weeds to  choose  from,  and  if  you  have 
never  used  seaweeds,  start  now!  Sea- 
weed contains  not  just  Iodine  for  your 
metabolism  but  Just  about  every  other 
element.  It  is  rich  In  vitamins  A,  B,  C 
(raw),  protein,  potassium,  calcium,  Iron, 
glutamine  acid.  It  contains  good  carbo- 
hydrate and  fats,  hormones,  amino  acids, 
trace  elements,  antibiotics,  and  auxins. 
The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Health  pushes 
Its  recommendation  of  daily  seaweed  to 
a populace  that  already  eats  an  average 
of  5.1  grams  per  person. 

The  Japanese  believe  eating  seaweed 
makes  good  teeth,  prevents  goitre,  re- 
gulates metabolism.  Their  researchers 
have  found  that  iodine  organic  compound, 
found  In  tangle.  Is  effective  In  keeping  the 
arteries  elastic,  and  has  some  good  ef- 
fect on  the  brain.  Sea  tangle  (kelp)  may 
prevent  hayfever  — there  is  none  In 
Japan  — and  it  is  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hypertension. 

It  Is  not  commonly  known  that  brown 
seaweeds  have  the  ability  to  bind  (chelate) 
radioactive  contamination  from  the  en- 
vironment. By  eating  seaweed,  or  sodium 
alginate  from  seaweed,  the  normal  stron- 
tium contamination  present  in  other  In- 
gested foods  Is  chelated  by  the  alginates 
so  that  It  passes  out  and  Is  not  absorbed 
in  the  digestive  tract.  (What  more  could 
you  ask  for  today?) 

When  the  first  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
bomb  was  exploded,  it  was  raining  hot 
rain  In  Japan.  Everyone  was  anxious,  and 
all  day  the  radio  and  TV  kept  giving  out 
advice  not  to  go  outside,  but  If  you  must 
then  dress  In  heavy  rain  gear  and  be 
sure  to  carry  an  umbrella  shield.  I had 
to  go  out  to  teach  a class  — Japanese 
students  are  eager  beavers  — and  I got 
wet  because  my  cheap  umbrella  kept 
blowing  Inside  out.  But  as  usual  I was 
eating  seaweed,  and  I comforted  myself 
that  it  made  a difference. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  afraid  of  food 
fillers,  or  other  artificialities,  I want  to 
tell  you  that,  though  the  labels  don’t  say 
so,  some  of  these  are  derived  from  sea- 
weed,  and  I wager  they  are  not  harmful. 


At  least,  they  are  not  digested,  and  are 
tasteless  and  colorless.  The  biggest 
extracting  vats  In  the  world  for  this  sort 
of  thing  are  in  Maine. 

Some  of  the  fillers  are  agar  agar,  algin, 
and  carrageean.  You  eat  them  In  Ice 
cream,  mayonaise,  cheese  spreads,  jams 
and  Jellies,  puddings  and  pie  fillings, 
malts,  and  they  are  In  casings  and  con- 
tents of  hot  dogs  and  sausages,  and  In 
canned  fish.  And  In  toothpaste,  Seaweed 
glutamic  acid  is  used  to  tenderize  meat. 
Seaweed  antibiotics  are  a food  preserva- 
tive. The  far-out  Japanese  already  add 
chlorella  (algae)  to  yogurt,  Ice  cream, 
and  many  other  foods,  which  Increases 
the  protein  for  one  thing.  Some  places, 
babies  teethe  on  rings  made  of  seaweed. 

In  Japantown,  all  the  seaweed  is  Im- 
ported. OBI  KONBU  is  $1.05  a package. 
Sheet  seaweed,  good  to  use  in  dozens  of 
ways,  is  50?  for  eight  sheets.  The  same 
kind  (purple  laver,  I believe) from  Korea 
is  much  cheaper  In  Chinatown.  It  is  very 
high  In  vitamin  A.  TORORO  KONBU,  36? 
a box,  finely  shredded,  Is  good  for  putting 
In  salads,  soups,  sandwiches,  and  on  rice, 
noodles,  and  baked  potatoes.  Note:  add 
seaweeds  Just  before  serving.  It  Is  better 
not  to  cook  them,  unless  It  Is  tangle  for 
flavor,  etc. 

On  other  shelves  at  Sakai’s  you  will 
find  transparent-packaged,  SHOYlTd 
seaweeds  for  relishes  and  hors 
d’ oeuvres.  When  you  learn  to  like  these 
you  are  really  there.  They  run  less  than 
30?,  taste  brlney  and  savorj  with  hot 
rice  or  among  cold  cuts  and  cheeses 
with  beer  or  wine.  Notice  the  little  brown 
rolls  soaked  In  SHOYU  and  tied  with 
strips  of  gourd  (TORONKO  MAKI).  And 
little  tied  strips  of  KONBU,  called  EN- 
MUSUBI,  which  are  given  at  weddings 
to  mean  connecting,  or  making  a rela- 
tionship. 

KONBU  tea  (sipped  at  weddings  to  en- 
sure long  life)  is  a pleasant  way  to  take 
seaweed.  It  Is  a powder. 

There  are  unheard  of  frozen  fish, 
noodles,  and  ready-to-eat  foods:  globe- 
fish  (FUGU),  60?  for  five  ready-to-eat 
pieces;  eel  (UNAGI),  $1.13  for  two  small 
pieces;  cut  GYOZA  dough  for  making 
a kind  of  Japanese  won  ton,  52?;  frozen 
fried  squid  (IKA),  57?. 

Things  for  snacks,  and  cookies,  are 
just  as  novel.  OKAK1  are  various  rice- 
cracker  tidbits,  dipped  In  SHOYU,  some 
belted  with  seaweed.  Their  shapes 
prompt  the  names  — seed  of  persimmon, 
hall,  etc.  Green  peas  are  made  to  eat 
like  peanuts  or  soybeans.  Sheets  of 
shredded  fish  look  like  some  pot  clean- 
ers but  taste  good.  Three  baby  abalone 
(fie!)  are  85?.  Very  good  pickled  ginger 
slices  are  18?  a package.  Cuttlefish  Is 
28?;  octopus,  28?.  A good  beer  package 
is  smoked  seafoods:  salmon,  octopus, 
cod,  bloater,  45?. 

Eleven  ounces  of  herring  roe  bottled 
with  seaweed  Is  $2.59.  My  favorite  of  all 
Is  sea  urchin  (UNI),  from  60?.  Try  it. 
Please  know,  it  Is  salty. 

The  packages  of  prepared  vegetables 
make  delicious  relishes.  I like  KARA- 
SHIZUKE,  19?  — but  you  won’t  like  It  at 
first. 
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* The  Express  Times  mall  of 
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DOES  THE  AMERICAN 
LEFT  HAVE  ANY 
ANSWERS? 

Come  and  hear: 


Paul  Jacobs,  P&F  Senatorial  campaign 
Robert  Scheer,  RAMPARTS  editor 
Todd  Gltlln,  SDS  former  national  officer 
Carl  Braden,  Executive  Director  SCEF 
Phil  Drath,  Dem.  Congressional  ran 

COLUMBUS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
ON  12th  ST  BETWEEN 
KIRKHAM  & LAWTON 

DECEMBER  6,  8:00PM 

San  Francisco  Peace  & Freedom. 

Area  III 
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apathy 

continued  from  page  4 
1 get  shot."  The  familiar  numbness.  It 
brought  me  back  to  the  coffeehouse  I 
worked  In  for  eight  months. 

“Well,  what  did  you  think  when  you 
heard  about  the  twenty-seven  guys  sit- 
ting down  in  the  stockade?" 

"They  had  a right  to." 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  the  stockade?” 

"No." 

■How  come  you  thought  they  had  a 
right  to?" 

“Free  country,  isn't  it?  So  they  tell 
us." 

‘They  tell  you.  Have  you  found  any 
evidence  of  it?" 

‘Not  really." 

We  opened  the  doors  and  they  piled 
out.  All  arms  and  legs  and  elbows.  They 
didn’t  even  seem  eighteen.  As  we  drove 
off,  the  little  one  who1  d been  in  the  middle 
was  still  shouting,  ‘We’ll  help  you  with 
your  homework. . . .” 


BtrtKtLtY 

524-3311 

MON-FRhll-fer 
SAT  /2:0gr-5:§6 

oPRUNE? 
MUSIC  CO. 

ALL  BRANDS  - NEW  f USED 
LOWEST  PRICES  ANVA/ HE &E. 
REMTALS.  LESSONS,  AMR  REPAiRS 

CuRREMT  SPECIALS: 

FENDER  PRECISION  BASS  $175 
GIBSON  ES-140T  $125 
HOHNER  ELECTRIC  PIANO  $225 
NEW  HOHNER  CEMBALET  $325 
LUDWIG  CLASSIC  SNARE  & 

STAND  $55 

PRUNE  BOTTOMS  W/2  SRO  12 
$250 

UNUSUAL  BLUES  & R&B  RECORDS 
UPRIGHT  PIANOS  $20-$150 


BERKELEY 
GUNS 


will  appear  next  week  in  a 
special  double  installment 
(4  and  5),  entitled  “The 
Labor  Day  Uprising.” 


NORM 
THOMP- 
SON RE- 
CENT DRAW 
INGS  Nov  29 

thru  Jan  5 — 

Walnut  St.  Berkeley  _ 
Tues  - FTi.  12noon-6pm 
Sat  and  Sun  11am  - 7pm 
BERKELEY  ART  CENTER 


OPENING 
at  Berkeley 
Center. 
Thanksgiving 
Food  Feast. 
Everyone  Wel- 
come,  Bring  good- 
ies to  share.  Poetry 
Reading  from  7 till  10 


Wecttauraut 


jfleur  tic  Ups 

On  Sutter  between  Jones  & Taylor  - OR  3 7779  - parking  attendant 
Bring  this  ad  for  our  special  $5  pre  & after  theatre,  soup  to  nuts,  dinner. 
Put  on  your  best  Hno'-'o«--whatever  they  are--be  colourful--we  love  it. 


"THE  SUBJECT  OF  FOOD,  LIKE  THAT  OF  LOVE, 

SHOULD  CAUSE  THE  BREAST  TO  HEAVE 
AND  THE  CHEEK  TO  FLUSH 
WITH  NOTHING  BUT  THE  GENTLEST  EMOTIONS." 

D.B.W.L. 

PLAN  TO  HAVE  YOUR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER  AT  THE 

Gibson  House  in  Bolinas 

COMPLETE  FIVE  COURSE  DINNER  $4.95  CHILDREN  $2.50. 
For  reservations  call  UN-8-1241. 


SATURDA^JovHlBE^orS^M 

BERKELEY  COMMUNITY  THEATER 
Adm:  $2.50,  3.50  & 4.50.  Tickets  on  sale  at  Downtown 
Center  B O.  , 325  Mason,  SF  (PR  5r2021);  Sherman/Clay 
B.O  , 2135  Broadway,  Oakland  (HI  4-8575);  Record  City 
2340  Telegraph,  Berkeley  (TH  1-4652).  Please  enclose  ’ 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  with  mail  orders 
For  information:  836-0564 


complete 

Children's 
Vision  . 

contact  lens  service 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER,  O.D. 

3031  Telegraph  Ave.  Sulla  230 

Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 

Industrial 

Vision 

MEL  GOLDBLATT  PRESENTS 
SPONTANEOUS  SOUND 

a concert  for  gongs,  tympani,  cymbals,  bells,  chimes,  flutes,  reeds  & Tibetan  temple  horn 

OVER  150  INSTRUMENTS  PLAYED  BY  ONE  MAN 

?h°St  bfautUul4 and  sound  experiences  you’ll  ever  encounter.  . . the  ultimate  ‘acid 

music.  It  is  there  to  receive  and  engulf  you,  not  to  confront  and  intimidate  you.  It  exists  as  a mirror 
of  your  emotions,  as  a guide  for  your  inner  trips.  Relax,  and  float  downstream.”  mirror 

Youngblood/L.A.  Free  Press 

PRESENTATION  THEATER,  2350  Turk  St.  S.F.  Dec.  l,3&8pm 
3pm  Special  Student  Matinee 

BERKELEY  COMMUNITY  LITTLE  THEATER,  Grove  & Allston,  Dec.  6&7,  8:30pm 
$3,  $2  Students,  at  All  Macy’s  Stores;  Sherman  Clay,  Oakland;  ASUC  & Record  City,  BE  Berkeley. 
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LETTERS 


Come  On,  Marvin: 

What's  this  shit  about  the  Beatles? 

The  unveiling  of  John  Lennon’s  Joint 
Is  as  Important  an  event  as  Liz  Taylor 
balling  Richard  Burton  behind  the  Ceo- 
patra  set. 

You’ve  been  had,  man.  Had  by  the  same 
lie  that’s  been  putting  It  to  us  since  1776. 
The  same  lie,  Marvin,  that  has  brought 
you  to  the  streets. 

They’ve  shucked  the  world;  The  record 
retailers,  the  wholesalers,  the  distribu- 
tors, and  the  PR  men;  the  producer, 
director,  Investor,  all  those  titled 
mothers  up  to  and  Including  the  Beatles 
themselves  have  screwed  the  people  so 
fine  and  so  deep  (but  with  deft  and  sure- 
ness) that  nothing  will  be  noticed  save  a 
slight  depletion  of  the  wallet. 

What  packaging;  (that  IS  his  thing, 
ain’t  it,  luv?)  What  timing;  NO  NEW 
BEATLES  RECORDS  UNTIL  NOVEM- 
BER 24TH.  What  truth;  “This  radio  sta- 
tion will  remain  loyal  to  the  Beatles’ 
organization  and  not  sneak  preview  the 
new  record  like  some  others  have  done." 
Incredible 
Unbelievable 
Fantastic 

The  above  adjectives  describe  not  the 
quality  of  the  aforementioned  Beatles  but 
the  reaction  of  the  "hip"  community 
falling  all  over  itself  and  falling  for  such 
and  obvious  and  blatant  shuck. 

What’s  the  difference  between  Frank 
Sinatra  and  The  Beatles?  Is  Bob  Dylan 
any  different  than  Elvis  Presley? 
OooohwheeeeJ 

You  dig  Dylan  and  Lennon  ’cause  they 
say  words  that  sound  like  words  you  use 
and  you  pay  4,98  to  hear  them  and  you 
gladly,  madly,  plunk  that  bread  down  and 
make  the  record  store  cat,  the  distribu- 
tor cat  and  a whole  lot  of  other  cats 
RICH.  (Imagine  a warehouse  chock  full 
of  one  million  copies  of  ONE  record  ) 

Yea,  Rich. 

And  the  Beatles,  too. 

And  Bill  Graham 
and  Dylan 
and  the  Airplane 

Rich  ’cause  a million  zillion  people 
fell  for  their  lies  like  they  fall  for  the 
Safeway  and  the  B of  A,  and  PG&E,  and 
AT&T,  and. . . 

And,  man,  the  motherfucklng  list  goes 
on  and  on  ’cause  It’s  big  and  fat  like 
he  greedheads  on  It.  Greedheads  with 
long  shaggy  locks  and  greedheads  with 
close  cropped  domes  are  still  GREED- 
HLADS. 

Come  on,  Marvin.  Let  Gleason  handle 
the  sUck  scene.  That’s  his  bag 
Just  look  around.  The  cult  of  POP  is 
,.nS!h^.0th^  0,len  se*menl  of  a fucked 
IM?!*  T,  .uVh0le  tWng  Is  rotten,  man, 
the  Whole  Motherfucklng  Thine 
Peace,  fc  jer, 

Jot  Pi rone 

ASIDE;  John  Coltrane  was  cne  of  the 
most  Important  American  artists  of  the 
20th  century.  He  lived  and  created  with- 
out press  agents  and  personal  photo- 
graphers and  hippy  dippy  gimmicks.  He 
died  poor;  but  he  died  with  the  Integrity 
of  his  work  and  his  self  remaining  solid 
and  unquestioned.  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  Dylan,  Lennon,  et  al? 


* * 


* 


POLITICAL  SATIR^^^^ 

•Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
park."  - sandy  darllngton 

Jilttljcrtf 

Presents  THE  W.c.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  0 block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


-Dear  Ironic  Express  Times; 

Several  hip  young  women  I know  have 
been  raped  and  beaten  by  young  blacks 
who  picked  them  up  hitch-hiking. 

The  chicks  are  In  a bind.  They  want 
no  traffic  with  the  police  (who  probably 
won’t  do  very  much  anyway),  and  they 
don't  want  to  be  beaten  or  raped. 

I offer  a solution;  Don't  accept  a ride 
from  a earful  of  young  blacks.  Use  your 
head. 

For  young  blacks  in  search  of  some 
“white  ass":  Try  a hooker.  Try  acting 
civilized.  Or  stay  home.  You’ll  need  all 
the  friends  you  can  keep. 

Paul  Markham 

You  saw  fit  to  quote  this  crazy  broad 
Laura  about  Rolling  Stone’s  calling  Y’oko 
Ono  John  Lennon's  wife.  As  this  matter, 
ah,  Is,  ah,  relative  to  me,  ah,  and  this 
chick  has  seen  fit  to  quote  my  words  like 
they  was  no-deposit  no- return,  I beg  to 
take  pen  In  hand  and  reply. 

Laura  called  Rolling  Stone  two  weeks 
ago  with  a madman  rap  about  how  much 
she  liked  the  newspaper,  and  after  ten 
minutes  got  around  to  objecting  to  our 
calling  Yoko  John's  wife.  She  wanted  us 
to  print  a retraction.  I have  since  found 
what  she  was  referring  to  - the  Biblical 
quotation  “and  they  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  they  were  not 
ashamed." 

This  quotation  appeared  on  a card  sent 
us  with  the  photos  from  John  himself. 
There  were  no  signs  of  a struggle  to  In- 
dicate Yoko  objected.  I finally  got  rid  of 
Laura  on  the  phone. 

Charles  Perry 
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INENGLAND 
ITS  ILLEGAL 
FOR  COPS 
TO  KILL  PEOPLE 

READ  ALL  ABOUT  OUR  BRAND  OF  CONFUSION  & 
REVOLUTION  IN 

INTERNATIONAL  TIMES 

Surface  mail  subscription  S8.50 
(one  year  - 26  issues)  from 
IT,  27  ENDELL  ST.,  LONDON  WC2,  ENGLAND! 
West  Coast  distribution  inquiries  to: 

CARYN  NAIDITCH,  2424  McGEE,  BERKELEY 
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JERRY 

RUBIN 

POSTER 

$1.00 

from  The 
EXPRESS 
TIMES 


Interview  With 
Saint  Dynamite 


THE  CONCLUDING  PORTION  OF  THE  FIFTH  ESTATE’S 
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INTERVIEW 


So  'here  we  were  in  downtown  Ann 
Arbor  with  this  fucking  bomb  and  the  horn  on  our 
car  blowing  all  the  time.  We  pulled  into  this  parking 
lot  to  fix  the  horn  and  I sat  there  with  5 sticks  of 
dynamite  and  tried  to  look  inconspicuous,  what  a 
weird  scene.  Finally  we  drove  to  the  front  of  the 
building  and  stopped,  but  then  some  asshold  pulled 
nght  up  behind  us  and  stopped.  We  just  hauled  ass 
man  that  wastoo much.  We  smoked  some  more  dope' 
and  deeded  to  go  back.  We  were  going  to  tape  it  !o 
he  window  but  we  were  kind  of  shook  up  so  we  just 
bid  it  m front  of  the  door  and  split.  The  rest  is 
History,  as  they  say. 

0-  Why  did  you  pick  the  CIA? 
r Wen  | guess  this  is  getting  back  to  the  question  of 
why  we  feel  it  is  right  to  blow  stuff  up.  Sec  we’ve 
written  articles  in  the  underground  pre^s  we  live  a 
good  hte  but  the  people  in  power  wonfehange^ 

s ill  illegal,  our  black  brothers  are  still  getting  shot 
in  the  street,  Huey  was  convicted,  every thing^an 
ibey  just  keep  fucking  with  us.  We  feel  like  Che  did 
•hat  m the  end  armed  struggle  is  the  only  thing", Lus 
g g to  bring  about  the  change,  armed  struggle  with 
us  seizing  power.  “ un 

Sec  we’"  only  use  the  tactics  that  the  oppres- 
2 ™kes  us  use.  if  they  could  change  peacefully 
then  good,  but  they  can’t  and  they  won’t  For 

omirih  y°UK We  tha‘  When  we  bIew  UP  the  CIA 
office  that  the  next  day  they  had  10  pigs  a^'d 

mherUart  Hthe  KP'a“’  plUS  aU  the  FBI  and  ClA^nd 
oOier  dudes  that  were  kept  busy.  And  you  see  that 

was  10  pigs  that  weren’t  in  the  ghetto  and  10  FBI 
and  Ih  Wh rT'1  fUCkin8  draft  card  burners 

2 VveI  h!l?  8 iS  ,0  kCep  these  fuckers  ™mng 

°Ver  he"  50  ^ * fuck  with  people,  I mej 


we’re  stone  hippies,  I mean  we  came  out  of  that 
whole  thing,  we  believe  mat  everything  should  be 
tree  the  best  way  to  make  everything  free  is  to  get  rid 
ol  the  capitalist  system.  So  we’ve  joined  with  all  the 
Liberation  Fronts  around  the  world  to  fight  capi- 
talism. 

Q.  You’re  a socialist  or  a Communist  then? 

’ ^ure>  but  only  as  a starting  point,  we  will  go  way 
beyond  Moscow  or  Peking  or  even  Cuba  for  that 
matter.  We’ll  probably  have  to  fight  some  weird 
•and  of  communistic  government  in  20  years,  but  in 
the  end  we’ll  all  be  free. 

Q How  do  you  see  Czechoslovakia? 

['  ,Ah  sh,t'  ma".  Ihat  just  shows  that  communism 
don  t work  either,  because  they  still  have  money. 

V What  are  your  plans  now? 

J-  Oh,  I don’t  know  man,  1 think  Emmett  and  I are 
going  to  split  up,  for  awhile  anyway,  we’ll  probably 
eave  Michigan,  it’s  getting  pretty  hot  around  here, 
ut  we  II  just  keep  doing  what  we  have  been  until  we 
get  killed. 

Q.  You  feel  you’re  going  to  be  killed? 

J-  Sure. 

Q.  How? 

J.  In  battle,  how  else?  See  once  you  reach  a certain 
areness  your  every  act  your  every  breath  is  an  act 
f revolution,  the  life  we  live,  the  way  we  dress,  our 
03 . ™0res’  OUr  music,  our  poetry,  everything  is 
it  ou°  U l0nary  ac,>  and  the  oppressor  will  try  to  wipe 

1,0  you  have  to  say  to  people  who  are  going 
to  start  blowing  things  up? 

J Just  good  luck. 

Q.  Are  there  any  hints  you  can  give  them? 

..  ea.'' 1 should  read  all  of  Che  Guevara’s  bdoks, 
especially  Guerrilla  Warfare.  Get  feeling  holy,  fuck 
into  f*  e?od  food’  smoke  a lot  of  dope.  Don’t  get 
H ' 0 1 ie  extent  that  you  lose  sight  of  the  whole, 
do  ii  0SC  y°Ur  56056  bumor-  But  most  of  all  just 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMBER  27 

THE  SOUND  OF  LIGHT  SOUND  DIMEN- 
SION: New  Orleans  House,  1505  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  525-2221 
SEW  MUSIC:  From  Bkly  music  grad 
students,  Hertz  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  12:15 
*,  642-2561,  642-3125 
FILM:  "Tartuffe"  by  Pabst  A Murnau, 
Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph 
Dkly  6:30  A 9 pm,  SI. 25,  848-8650 
FILM:  * Knock  on  Any  Door,"  "Body  A 
Soul  ' Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  Bkly,  7 
pm,  SI. 25.  848-8650 

FORTUNE  TELLING,  CHARACTER 
ANALYSIS:  Anton  Lavey,  6114  Califor- 
nia, 9 pm,  $2.50,  SK  2-3583 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Sexual  Freedom  League, 
dims,  etc.,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  654- 
0316,  $1 

MEDITATION-THERAPY:  1660  Mason  at 
Green,  #9,  8 pm,  $1.50 
JAZZ;  The  Fourth  Way,  Michael  White 
violin,  and  Mike  Nock,  piano,  The  Both/ 
And,  350  Dlvlsadero,  $1,  963-2896 
JAZZ  QUARTET:  Lee  Schlpper  Quartet, 
Bear’s  Liar  Cabaret,  8:30  pm,  $1.50, 
642-7477 

HATHA  YOGA:  Shlvaram,  6 pm,  $2, stu- 
dents $1.50,  648-1489 
SEANCE:  Ivan  St  John,  138  Downey, 

9 pm,  661-2799 

FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 

2 178  Bush,  7 pm,  75?,  921-9766 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  28 

THE  SOUND  OF  LIGHT-SOUND  DIMEN- 
SION: New  Orleans  House,  1505  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  525-2221 
MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  William 
Douglas,  The  Theatre,  2980  College,  7 
pm,  848-2791 

THE  CRABS:  At  Deno  Carlo,  728  Valle- 
jo, 9 pm  to  1 am 

:OUTH  BAY  EXPERIMENTAL  FLASH: 
Mandrake's,  10th  A University,  Bkly, 

8 pm,  845-9065 

IT’S  A BEAUTIFUL  DAY,  DEEP  PUR- 
PLE A COLD  BLOOD:  Fillmore  West, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  1545  Market  St., 

8 pm,  431-4106 

PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
$2.75  students,  781-2311 
TOM  PAINE:  Play  by  Paul  Foster,  Inter- 
players,  747  Beach,  8:30  pm,  $3,  stu- 
dents $2,  885-5146 
gevalt 

FILM:  "Three  Penny  Opera,"  by  Pabst, 
■Hellzapoppln,"  "Duck  Soup,"  the  Marx 
Bros.,  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533 
Telegraph,  Bkly,  6:30,  9 A 9:30  pm, 
$1.50,  848-8650 

SCOTTISH  A IRISH  BALLADS:  Alan 
McCloud,  Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9:30  pm,  75?, 
548-1761 

JAZZ:  Anova's  Quartet,  Peta's  Coffee- 
house, 579  Columbus,  4 to  8 pm,  982- 

4999 

MEDITATION-THERAPY:  1660  Mason, 
49,  8 pm,  $1.50 

DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  Models, 
2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922-0843 
DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All  Images, 
Pacific  Hts.,  7-10  pm,  922-0843 
AUDIUM;  Electronic  music  & liquid  pro- 
jections, 309  - 4th  Ave.,  8:30  pm,  25?, 
645-0316 

JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  nr. 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
etc,  920  University,  Bkly,  8:30  pm.  25?. 
645-0316 

FRIDAY 

NOVEMBER  29 
gevaltshlt 

LOADING  ZONE,  MOTOWNS:  New  Or- 
leans House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8 
Pm,  $1,  525-2221 

MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Wllham 
Douglas,  The  Theatre,  2980  CoUege, 

9 30  pm,  848-2791 

MILLER’S  THE. CRUCIBLE : Last  show, 
Geary  Theatre,  450  Geary,  8;30  pm, 
$6  to  $3,  771-3880  . . 

SOUTH  BAY  EXPERIMENTAL  FLASH!  1 
Mandrake’s,  10th  A University,  Bkly.  8 
Pm,  845-9065 

FILMMAKER'S  COOPERATIVE:  8 film- 
makers from  Saginaw,  Michigan,  8 mm 
film  festival.  Good  Samaritan  Center, 
12S2  Potrero,  8 pm.  $1,  661-3770 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house. 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  781-2311 
CHILDREN'S  THEATRE:  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz,"  performed  by  the  New  Shakes- 
ware  Co„  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Gough  nr  Bush,  2 pm,  $1.50,  $1  chil- 
dren, 771-5290 

NOVA  PRODUCTIONS:  Ferlinghetti's 
'victims  of  Amnesia,*  Ionesco's  *Tbe 
Lesson,*  2041  Larkin  St..  6:30  pm,  621- 
0450 

IT'S  A BEAUTIFUL  DAY,  DEEP  PUR- 
PLE A COLD  BLOOD:  Fillmore  West, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-4106 
TOM  PAINE;  Play  by  Paul  Foster,  Inter- 
. ?«yers’  747  Death,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2, 

I 885-5146 


PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian,  refreshments, 
$1.50. 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  $2,  students  $1.50,  8:30  A 
10:30  pm 

SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  30 

LOADING  ZONE,  MOTOWNS:  New  Or- 
leans House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  Bpm, 
$2,  525-2221 

MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Wllham 
Douglas,  The  Theatre,  2980  College, 
8:30  pm,  848-2791 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  "Johnny Moon- 
beam and  the  Silver  Arrow,"  Geary  Thea- 
ter, 450  Geary,  11  am,  771-3880 
SOUTH  BAY  EXPERIMENTAL  FLASH: 
Mandrake’s,  10th  A University,  Bkly, 
8 pm,  845-9065 

PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  8:30  pm,  last 
show,  781-2311 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz,"  peril,  by  New  Shakespeare  Co., 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Gough  A Bush, 
3 pm,  $1.50,  children  $1,  771-5290 
NOVA  PRODUCTIONS:  Ferlinghetti’s 
“Victims  of  Amnesia,"  and  Ionesco's 
"The  Lesson,"  2041  Larkin,  8:30  pm, 
621-0450 

IT'S  A BEAUTIFUL  DAY,  DEEP  PUR- 
PLE A COLD  BLOOD:  Fillmore  West, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-4106 
FRANK  ZAPPA  A THE  MOTHERS:  Bkly 
Community  Theatre,  8:30  pm,  $4.50, 
$3.50,  $2.50,  PR  5-2021,  HI  4-8575, 
TH  1-4652 

HAMLET:  Geary  Theatre,  450  Geary, 
$6-$3,  8:30  pm,  673-6440 
SOUL  GROOVE:  Surprise  Entertainment, 
spons  by  the  Soul  Majestanettes,  Saint 
Patrick's  Family  Gym,  9 pm  to  1 am, 
25?  donation 

TOM  PAINE:  Play  by  Paul  Foster,  Inler- 
players,  747  Beach,  7:30  A 10:30  pm, 
S3,  $2.50  students,  885-5146 
gevalt  Is  too  corny  this  Is  a newspaper 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian,  refreshments, 
SI. 50 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  "Rumplestllt- 
skln,"  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 
11  am  to  3 pm 

SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  "A  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,"  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  Gough  nr.  Bush,  8:30  pm 
JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

LIGHT-SOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
a gas,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents SI. 50,  474-2425 


SUNDAY 


DECEMBER  1 

LOS  FLAMENCOS  DE  LA  BODEGA; 
New  Orleans  House,  1505  San  Pablo, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  $1,  525-2221 
MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Wllham 
Douglas,  The  Theatre,  2980  College, 

8 pm,  84a-2,,:r 

t HE  CRABS:  At  Steppenwolf,  2136  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  2 to  6 pm,  50? 
SPONTANEOUS  SOUND  CONCERT:  A 
unique  aural  A visual  experience-con- 
cert of  gongs,  tympanl,  cymbals,  bells, 
chimes,  flutes,  reeds  and  Tibetan  Tem- 
ple horn  played  by  Christopher  Tree, 
Presentation  Theatre,  Turk  A Masonic, 
3 A 8 pm,  781-0282 

CHILDREN’S  THEATRE:  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz,"  by  New  Shakespeare  Co., Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Gough  A Bush,  2 pm, 
SI. 50,  SI,  children,  771-5290 
IT'S  A BEAUTIFUL  DAY,  DEEP  PUR- 
PLE A COLD  BLOOD:  Fillmore  West, 
Market  A Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431-4106 
POETRY  SUNG:  Emily  Dickinson’s  Songs 
written  by  Jules  Langert,  soprano  Anna 
Carol  Dudley  A pianist  Nathan  Schwartz, 
Vln  et  Fromage,  Solano  Ave.,  Albany, 

9 pm 

CHILD  ART:  From  Vietnam,  til  Dec.  1, 
Int’l  Child  Art  Center,  Ghlradelll  Sq,, 
Cocoa  Bldg.,  S3,  776-7373 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  a gas, 
1572  California,  8:30pm,  S2,  students 
$1,50,  474-2425 


MONDAY 


DECEMBER  2 

THIRD  STREAM,  LIGHT  CLASSICAL  A 
AVANT-GARDE  MUSIC:  Michael Selesla 
A ensemble,  Intersection,  756  Union  St., 
8 pm,  $1.25,  397-6061 
CANADIAN  FILM  BOARD  BEST:  "Ro- 
mance of  the  Transportation  In  Canada," 
•City  of  Gold,"  "Corral,"  "The  Great 
Tok  Robbery ."  "Christmas  Cracker," 
•The  Living  Stone,”  "Shape  of  Things," 
•Paddle  to  the  Sea,"  155  Dwlnelle  Hall, 
UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  S3,  students  $2,  642- 
1061 

OVER  35  ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  now 
forming  every  monday,  7:30  pm,  843- 
17  7 0,  548-1740,  $2 

NOTHING  SCHEDULED  BUT  DROP  IN: 
Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse,  1827  San 
Pablo,  Bkly,  548-1761 
WORKSHOP:  On  revolutionary  filmmak- 
ing, 450  Alabama,  B pm 


OPEN  HOUSE;  Films,  etc,  Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  SI, 
654-0316 

MEXICAN  YARN  STITCHERY:  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  2178  Bush,  7 pm,  $10/4  sessions, 
673-1749 

TUESDAY 

DECEMBER  3 

JAM  SESSIONS:  Every  Tuesday  night, 
bring  your  thing,  Fillmore  West,  Market 
A Van  Ness,  9 pm  to  2 am,  $1,  431-4106 
CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Enjoy, 
groove,  how  your  body  moves,  38  Poplar 
nr.  Euclid,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $2,  526-0739 
HOOT:  Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo  near  Hearst,  Bkly,  8pm, 
25?,  548-1781 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

NOVEBMER  27 

POETRY  READING:  John  Triford,  Steve 
Schmartz,  Lennart  Bruce,  SotoreTerrl- 
glan,  at  the  Coffee  Gallery,  9 pm 
LIGHTNIN’  HOPKINS:  Fine  old  blues 
guitarist,  Mandrake's,  10th  A University, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  845-9065 
TWO  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  d.h.  bang's 
•Bea^tlary,"  and  robert  m.  altman’s 
•A  Journey  Through  I,"  Eureka  Valley 
Library,  3555  - 16Ui  St.,  thru  December 
KQED-TV:  Educational  toy  rap,  Channel 
9,  10  to  11  pm 

KQED-TV:  "The  Fanatics,"  The  Suffra- 
grate  protest  militancy,  Britain  Women, 
Channel  9,  8 pm 

BATIKS:  By  Pamella  Taylor,  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  2178  Bush,  til  Dec.  2,  921-9766 
CRAFTSMAN  EXHIBIT:  Last  week, 

Judah  L.  Magnes  Memorial  Museum, 
Carriage  House,  2911  Russell  Street, 
Bkly,  noon  to  5 pm,  7 to  9 pm,  dally, 
849-2710 

COME  A1  COURTIN':  No  Froggy,  but  Stew 
Alpert  A Judge  Brunn,  Bkly  Community 
Courthouse,  2 pm 

WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  825  Hayes, 
7:30  pm,  626-5811 

OPEN  READING:  Blue  Unicorn,  1927 
Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
STARGAZE  A PARTY:  John  Dobson, 
3200  California,  refreshments,  7 pm, 
346-6040 

HYPNOSIS  A SELF-HYPNOSIS:  How  you 
do  It,  961  Moraga  Rd.,  Lafayette,  8 to 
9 pm,  284-5850 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  theWashHse., 
2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  6:30  pm 
DRAWING:  Gary  Graham,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  8 to  10  pm,  863- 
9718 

PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Materials,  or 
bring  your  own,  Potrero  Neighborhood 
House,  953  De  Haro,  2 to  5 pm,  621- 
0068 

THE  NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  dis- 
cuss emotional,  spiritual,  material  prob- 
lems, 330  Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
NON-MARXIST:  Non-Keynesian  Econ, 
basic  theory  of  war  A poverty,  Dale 
Stewart,  400  - 20th  St.,  Okld,  658-1099 

THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  28 

THANKSGIVING  POETRY  CELEBRA- 
TION: Andy  Clausen,  Ken  Splker,  J.Q. 
Adams,  Daniel  Moore,  Ben  Haywood, 
attend  A participate,  Berkeley  Art  Cen- 
ter, 1275  Walnut  St.,  Bkly,  7 to  10  pm, 
849-4120 

KQED-TV:  Zen  Mountain  Center,  the 
Zen  Church  In  SF,  and  Zen  monastery 
Tassalara  In  Big  Sur,  Channel  9,  7 to 
7:45  pm 

KQED-TV:  Pete  Seeger  A Doc  Watson, 
Channel  9,  8 pm 

KQED-TV:  Zen  A Psychiatry  Dialogue, 
Esalen  Experiments,  Channel  9,  10  to 
10:30  pm 

KQED-TV:  Live  Appalachian  Mountain 
music,  Channel  9,  10:30  pm 
OPEN  POETRY  READING:  The  Hearth, 
Oak  A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
A Whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center, 
19th  A Conn.,  7:30  pm 
BUDDHISM:  Master  Roshl  Nlppo  Syaku 
on  Buddhism,  1812  B Francisco,  Bkly, 
7 pm,  848-2740 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
642-1431 

DRAWING:  Gary  Graham,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  6 to  10  pm,  853- 
9718 


FRIDAY 


KQED-TV:  Blacks,  Blues,  Black!  sum- 
mary of  the  9 program  series,  Channel 
9,  4 pm 

KQED-TV:  "War  Is  Hell,”  Bay  Area  art- 
ists compilation,  Channel 9, 9:30 to  10pm 
FREE  BREAD:  A11  day,  pancakes  in  the 
morning,  1350  Waller 
WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  Mao,  55  Colton  St.,  8 pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  sounds  for  the  mind 
A body,  309  - 4lh  Ave.,  8:30  A 10:45  pm 
DIG:  Music,  poetry,  etc,  the  Hearth,  Oak 
A Baker,  8:30  pm 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
TRIBAL  .GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovles 
CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frullvale  A MacArthur, 
Okld,  3 pm 

SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  30 

KQED-TV:  Educational  Toy  rap,  Channel 
9,  6 to  7 pm 

KQED-TV:  17th  Century  Quaker  Ann 
Hutchinson,  Channel  9,  7 to  7:50  pm 
KQED-TV:  Study  of  Marcel  Duchamp’s 
•The  Laree  Glass,"  A Duchamp,  too, 
Channel  9,  8:30  to  9:30  pm 
KQED-TV:  Black  Journel,  monthly  mag- 
azine review,  Channel  9,  9:30  to  10:30 
pm 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  your  own,  362 
Capp,  1:30  to  3:30  pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 

PORTUGESE  FOLK  A BOSSA  NOVA: 
Peta's  Coffeehouse,  579  Columtxis, 
Washington  Sq.,  8 pm  to  midnight,  982- 
4999 

WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts, Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Aries,  1:30  to  3:30  pm 
647-85555 

SUNDAY 

DECEMBER  1 

KQED-TV;  Play,  "A  Mother  for  Janek," 
Channel  9,  4 pm 

KQED-TV:  Jean  Luc-Godard  discussing 
his  new  Him  in  America,  "An  American 
Movie,"  Channel  9,  8 pm 
SMOKE- IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  GG  Park,  11  am,  bring  your  own 
and  share 

FREE  PEOPLE  OF  HAIGHT:  Meeting, 
55  Colton,  8 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 


MONDAY 


DECEMBER 

KQED-TV:  MilovanDJllas,  former  Yugo- 
slav VP,  will  rap,  Channel  9,  9 to  10  pm 
C.O.  COUNSELING:  Group  Sessions, 
East  Bay  Draft  Center,  1730  Grove  St., 
Bkly,  7:30  pm,  every  Monday  night,  841- 
7400 

STORYTELLING:  Puppets,  creative 

drawing,  50  Scott,  10  am  to  noon,  658- 
4268 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 

TUESDAY 

DECEMBER  3 

ADULT  COUNSELING;  Vocational  train- 
ing or  re-tralning,  Marina  Jr.  High 
School,  Chestnut  A Fillmore,  7 to  0 pm, 
771-4880 

CLASS:  Clash  A Conflict,  The  Story  of 
Ethnic  Minorities  In  the  US,  SF  Jewish 
Community  Center,  3200 California,  7 pm 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  J.  Tuck  Poland, 
All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller,  3 pm, 
863-9718 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
A Whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center, 
18th  A Conn.,  7:30  pm 
NONVIOLENT  DIRECT  ACTION:  Work- 
shop, War  Resisters  League,  883  Haight, 
every  Tues.,  7:30  pm,  626-5079,  626- 
6976 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  State  Draft  Resis- 
tance open  dally  to  counsel  on  draft  con- 
sequences, 483  Guerrero,  626-1910 
VIVA!  La  Revoluclonl  Dally,  SF  State 
gevalt 

TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  daylight,  dusk  or 
dark 

FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUNDRY,  COFFEE: 
The  Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo,  Bkly, 
M-F  2-4  A 6-10,  Sat  2-4  A 6-8,  Sun  6-10 
only 


MARIN  SWITCH:  Desperately  needs 

housing,  medical  A legal  advisors,  Jobs, 
emergency  personal  aid,  479-5300 
DO  your  own  thing,  everywhere,  every- 
whenl 

DEALING 

’64  FORD  VAN:  Camper  set-up.  New 
engine,  transmission,  front  tires.  Best 
offer.  863-1984,  eves. 

TOM  BAKER.  Long  time.  FLASH  A 
SIGNAL.  See  Berkeley  Barb. 
FASH-PHOTO  MODEL  available  nowl 
861-1141 

VW-PORSCHE  tune-ups  A repairs.  Also 
will  teach  same.  Hip  only.  Call  Jack, 
843-7246 

MARIJUANA  PLANT  Christmas  Cards: 
3-1/2  x 5-1/2,  Full  Color.  Wish  "High" 
Holidays  to  all.  25?  oa.,  5/91;  Dealers, 
100/512,  1000/S80.  Ed  Haffmans,  234  - 
E.  4th  St.,  NYC  10009 
GROWTH-MARATHON  to  become  more 
of  what  we  can  be  through  taking  risks  A 
exploring  unrealized  potential  In  a sup- 
portive setting  using  encounter,  gestalt, 
movement,  fantasy,  etc.  Doc.  6-8.  Re- 
duced rate  for  couples.  Rob  Kllng,  549- 
0917 

ASTROLOGICAL  INTERVIEWS.  Yos- 
sarian.  924-9589 

FASCIST  WRITER  desires  desperately 
room  or  small  apt.  In  Bkly.  Lenny  at  E- 
Tlmcs,  863-7775. 

YOUR  DIABOLICAL  SCHEMES  carried 
out  with  speed  and  discretion  for  cash. 
Send  propositions  to  DESPERATE,  c/o 
E-Tlmes,  15  Lafayette  St.,  SF  94103 
PRAISE  to  the  master,  Mel  Lyman. 
He's  a mean  one.  Even  his  kids  say  so, 
suckers. 

A BIKE  HAS  BEEN  STOLEN  from  the  SF 
Mime  Troupe,  We  need  It  back.  Stealing 
from  the  "brothers"  or  "comrades"  Is  a 
crime.  Who  steals  Harleys?  We  would 
like  the  three-wheeler  bike  back.  SF 
Mime  Troupe,  GA- 1-1984 
FOR  SALE:  '58  VW  Bus,  S575.  Call 
397-3560 

MOTHER'S  HELPER:  Live  In,  great  Job. 
Want  girl  who  Is  comfortable  with  A ac- 
cepting of.  my  school-age  kids,  and 
doesn't  mind  housework.  Expectant 
mother  welcome.  Part-time  student  pos- 
sible. 664-3503 

CHIC  AGO-REM  AILING:  Let  people  think 
you  are  In  Chicago  by  having  your  letters 
remalled  from  Chicago,  25?  each,  $3.00 
monthly.  Oracle,  Box  56099,  Chicago, 
111.  60656.  Take  advantage  of  our  confi- 
dential service  today. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance  A 
general  Invention,  527-4667 
STRONG  BODY  with  truck  for  hire,  odd 
Jobs,  moving,  repairs,  etc.  775-4548. 
FREE  WATCHDOG  Phone  751-1420  AMs 
552-0586  after  4:00. 

DEALING  ads  40?  a line  (35  units  per 
line).  Deadline  noon  Monday,  Print  or 
type  CLEARLY.  Enclose  check  for  total 
number  of  times  ad  Is  to  be  run.  Make 
check  payable  to  Express  Times.  Include 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  for  our 
flies,  even  If  not  Included  In  the  ad.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  copy.  Send  ads 
to  DEALING,  15  Lafayette  St.,  SF  04103 

HEY  listings  are  free  and  open  to  any 
group,  event,  organization,  whatever  os 
a service  of  the  Express  Times.  Dead- 
line is  noon  Monday.  We  come  out  on 
Tuesdays  and  list  events  from  Wednes- 
day to  the  following  Tuesday.  The  editor 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  copy.  Please 
Include  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 
HEY  listings  may  be  phoned  In  If  neces- 
sary. 


NOVEMBER  29 

RECENT  DRAWINGS:  Groovy  Artist 
John  Thompson,  Berkeley  Art  Center, 
1275  Walnut  St.,  Bkly,  til  Jan.  5,  TUes 
to  Frl,  noon  to  6 pm,  Sat  A Sun,  11  am 
to  7 pm.  849-4120 

FATHER  BROSHEARS:  He  gave  Garrison 
17  hours  of  Info  on  the  JFK  assassina- 
tion, first  public  appearance  In  9 months, 
Marines  Memorial  Bldg.,  8pm,  921-2485 
KQED-TV:  Play,  "A  Mother  for  Janek," 
Channel  9,  8:30  pm 


FREE  CONTINUOUS 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  Center,  2320  Dana,  Room  5,  Bkly, 
841-7400 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hour 
free  discussion  groups,  wkly,  10  wks, 
on  cause  of  current,  social,  economic 
problems,  12  locations,  849-2917,  362- 
7944 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Resist- 
ors League,  weekdays  A Sat.  mornings, 
833  Haight,  11:30  to  4:30  pm,  626-6976, 
626-5079 

JUVENILE  DEFENSE  AID:  Under  18 
only.  SF  only.  24  hrs,  387-3575 


TIRED  OF  PLAYING 
WITH  YOURSELF? 

And  losing? 

Well,  you  SHOUD  be! 

Is  your  body  and  your  revolutionary 

spirit 

RUNNING  D 

0 
W 
N 

1 

Take  Some  good  Advice. 

PLAY 

SOFT 

BALL! 

Tryouts  For  The  Radical  Revolutionary 
Softball  Team  Will  Be  Held  This  Satur- 
day at  12  noon  In  Strawberry  Canyon, 
Berkeley. 

You  Don’t  Have  to  Worry  About  It. 
Just  DO  IT! 

Imagine  the  first  game.  We  bring  our 
people.  The  young  workers’  shop  team 
brings  theirs.  A long-haired  revolution- 
ary steps  to  the  plate.  His  sweatshirt 
Is  cut  Ted  Kluzewskl  stylo.  His  biceps 
flick  in  the  sun. 

Young  workers  question  tbelr  assump- 
tions for  a brief  moment. 

Then  comes  the  pitch  you’ve  always 
wanted  - WHACK!  - two,  three  hundred 
feet  It  flies  and  as  It  descends  and  falls 
to  the  ground  the  false  consciousness  of 
pirate  America  goes  down  with  It  — 
THUDI 

This  movement  needs  more  good  peo- 
ple, so  we  can  WIN! 

Saturday.  Noon.  Strawberry  Canyon. 
Softball  Field. 

See  ya  there. 


HOW  TO 
COMB 
& SET 
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START  AT  TOP  LEFT 
within  neckline  section. 
Part  off  hairstrand  wide  as 
a roller  and  about  " deep 
at  the  scalp. 
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ROLL  three  medium  sized 
rollers  with  reverse  stems 
away  from  face.  Be  sure  to 
upshape  hair  at  ear. 


LEAVE  HAIR  ON 
CURLERS  and  wait  15 
minutes  (or  for  easy  to 
wave  hair  wait  10  minutes, 
for  hard  to  wave  hair  wait 
20  minutes). 


PART  REMAINING 
HAIR  across  top  of  head 
from  car  to  ear.  Pin  all  but 
front  hair  out  of  the  way. 


6 


TOP  COMBOUT  Brush 
thoroughly  with  upward 
motion  to  blend  together 
rollers  and  curls.  Check 
mirror  constantly  for  over- 
all effect. 


SIDES  COMBOUT  Same 
as  top. 


Photo  by  naclo  jar  brown 


ROLL  three  large  rollers 
back  from  face.  Pj„ 
securely  with  stems  straight 
out  from  the  scalp.  Phc, 
two  stand  up  curls  on  both 
sides. 


ALTERNATE 

OUT. 


5 1968  Bizarre  Inc 
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Volume  1,  No.  46,  December  4,  1968,  15?  Bay  Area,  25?  Elsewhere 


d'tyrc-is  atones 


HAYAKAWA 
SLOWS  STATE 


. ■ vS"‘- 


photo:  naclo  Jan  brown 


see  story  page  3 
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Sagittarius,  nov  22  - dec  21. 

"doesn’t  the  gangster  look  so, frightening 

with  the  lugar  In  his  hand, 

but  when  he  gets  home  to  his  children 

he’s  Just  a family  man. 

but  when  It  comes  to  the  nitty  gritty 

he  can  sharpen  his  knife, 

yes  doesn’t  he  look  so  religious 

been  an  outlaw  all  his  life.” 

Jig— saw  puzzle,  -rolling  stones, 
rumors  of  eldrldge  cleaver  sightings  In 
Canada  are  false  as  he  was  also  simul- 
taneously reported  seen  In  cuba  and  east 
Philadelphia,  pigs  take  note:  unidenti- 
fied flying  object  at  large,  watch  outl 
many  small  explosions  are  enlivening 
college  campuses  around  the  country,  as 
football  drops  several  points,  over  100 
acfd  busts  have  taken  place  In  the  bay 
area  recently  as  fbl  pigs  step  in  to  use 
new  federal  laws  against  mind  expansion, 
beware  of  large  buyers,  much  of  the  the 
going  around  Is  similar  to  pep  which  Is 
dog  tranquilizer,  which  Is  ok  in  small 
oral  doses,  avoid  bad  shit,  wipe  with 
draft  card  & mall  in  to  rlchard  nlxon 
for  yr  free  Christmas  present,  states 
where  this  offer  Is  prohibited  are  null 
& void. 

-grass  prophet 


Plumbing 

Registration 

May 

Come 

Next 

T«,r  /l  to  rfrrint  *****  editorials. 

The  American  Rifleman,  Washington.  D.c.,  August  1 9f>s / 


The  object  above  is  ordinary  pipe. 

It  is  also,  on  occasion,  a .38  caliber  single- 
shot pistol. 

It  can  be  made  by  almost  anyone,  with  hardly 
any  tools,  in  a few  minutes  from  material  readily 
available  from  plumbing  supply  and  hardware 
stores.  It  is  even  simpler  to  construct  than  a zip 
gun,  as  it  does  not  need  any  spring  or  actuating 
mechanism. 

This  “deadly  weapon”  bears  no  maker’s  name. 
It  has  no  serial  number. 

If  used  to  commit  a crime,  it  yields  no  ballistic 
characteristics  that  can  be  traced.  Being  only  a 
piece  of  pipe  without  rifling— a “smoothbore”— it 
leaves  no  identifiable  land  and  groove  marks  on 
a bullet  fired  through  it. 

After  being  fired  once,  it  can  be  taken  apart 
instantly,  It  then  becomes  nothing  but  anonymous 
pipe. 

In  revealing  all  this,  we  are  not  imparting  a 


secret  to  criminals.  They  already  know  of  such  de- 
vices as  this,  and  so  do  police.  These  “pipe  guns" 
can  be  made  up  in  various  sizes  as  large  as  a 
12-ga.  shotgun.  Criminals  and  others  have  been 
making  them  for  many  years. 

Perhaps  your  answer  is  to  control  the  ammuni- 
tion that  goes  into  such  pipe  guns.  If  so,  you 
should  realize  that  this  is  about  as  easy  as  con- 
trolling individual  cigarettes,  nails,  or  gasoline,  the 
kind  of  gas  that  goes  either  into  car  tanks  or 
Molotov  cocktails. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  a serial  number  on  every 
bit  of  ammunition  made.  Even  if  it  were,  that 
would  only  be  a greater  challenge  to  those  who 
want  to  break  the  law.  Blackpowder  can  be  made 
in  any  high  school  chemistry  laboratory.  It  often  is. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is,  in  effect,  what  the 
National  Rifle  Association  has  been  saying  all 
along:  what  needs  to  be  controlled  is  the  criminal 
impulse  in  people,  not  inanimate  objects  like  guns 

nr  a nlnin  


Nixon  Bugger 


NEW  YORK  (LNS-NY)  - The  New  Times 
has  Just  informed  its  readers  that* wlre- 
Tapplng  and  bugging  . . . will  probably  be 
used  by  the  Nixon  Administration."  They 
Ouote  a Nixon  memorandum  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention: 

“Yet,  as  the  profits  of  organized  crime 
grow  prodigiously  Into  untold  billions  of 
dollars  - the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  expresses  his  public  dis- 
taste for  penetrating  the  secrecy  of  this 
organized  conspiracy.  He  has  publicly 
1 refused  to  use  the  strictly  limited  and 
carefully  safeguarded  wire-tapping, 
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authorized  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  courts,  which  Is  considered  by  many 
criminal  justice  officials  as  law  enforce- 
ment’s most  effective  tool  against  crime 
om.  „neW  Attorney  General,  with  a new 
attitude  and  a new  awareness  and  a new 
determination,  could  make  a world  of  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  American  life  by 
making  decisive  Inroads  on  the  security 
of  organized  crime."  y 

Watch  out  - here  comes  Dick  with  his 
tape  recorder!  From  now  on  hold  your 
meetings  on  speeding  bobsleds,  noisy 
motorboats  or  far-away  surf  boards. 
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SAMURAI 
STRONGMAN 
AT  STATE 


odd  gitlin 

I suggested  last  week  that  the  State 
Allege  Trustees  might  be  thinking  of 
Curtis  LeMay  as  a new  President  for 
;an  Francisco  State.  I wasn’t  far  wrong. 
S.l  Hayakawa  is  LeMay  with  a flair, 
& fascist  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  with 
lowers,  a self-proclaimed  “liberal  De- 
nocrat"  whose  politics  of  Happiness 
lnally  rest,  like  those  of  Hubert  Humph- 
ey,  on  a politics  of  Order.  He  is  Mayor 
Jaley  with  the  gift  of  gab.  And  he  is  the 
>ndpolnt  of  a logic  that  began  with  the 
ellyfish  liberalism  of  a John  Summer- 
kill  and  was  exhausted  in  the  bumbling 
lesperation  of  Robert  Smith.  Their  tac- 
ks of  pacification  ran  afoul  of  the  reac- 
ionary  State,  which  would  hear  nothing 
if  Insurgent  demands,  and  the  Implacable 
itudents,  who  would  hear  nothing  of  busi- 
less  as  usual.  Torn  apart  by  the  irre- 
sistible conflict,  the  ordinary  mechan- 
sms  of  conflict  resolution  (committees, 
ime-bldlng,  half-measures,  assur- 
inces,  bread  and  circuses)  crumbled  into 
ilstory,  and  Hayakawa,  the  Happy  Reap- 
er, was  drafted  to  fan  the  whirlwind. 
Over  the  long  weekend,  the  Trustees, 
o doubt,  gave  thanks  they  had  finally 
found  a man  cut  to  thoir  own  measure. 
[No  question  of  who  was  cutting:  even 
Hayakawa’ s press  conference  was  called 
j>y  the  Chancellor’s  office.)  Hayawaka 
licked  off  his  new  no-nonsense  policy: 
cops  ready  at  all  times,  rapid  suspen- 
sions for  offensive  students,  mo  rallies 
pr  sound  equipment  without  his  express 
permission.  He  extended  official  sanction 
!o  the  previously  leader  less  Committee 
tor  an  Academic  Environment  (CAE), 
innounclng  that  they  would  distribute 
Jlue  armbands  to  the  “silent  majority" 
>f  students  “sympathetic"  to  the  Black 
itudent  Union  and  Third  World  Libera- 
ion  Front  demands  but  committed  first 
uid  foremost  to  their  own  “education.” 
He  fired  off  a letter  to  Economics  Prof- 
issor  William  Stanton,  who  has  been  in 
he  forefront  of  the  faculty  strike,  in- 
orming  him  he  would  not  get  tenure, 
ftanton  had  previously  been  voted  tenure 
iy  his  department’s  Hiring- Retentlon- 
'enure  committee,  and  although  the 
’resident's  approval  is  formally  neces- 
ary,  it  is  almost  always  pro  forma  ex- 
ept  in  the  cases  such  gentlemen  like  to 
all  “controversial." 

Monday  morning  at  7:30  a sound-truck 
Jst  off  campus  blared  the  message  that 
Je  strike  goes  on.  Around  eight,  Haya- 
awa  stalked  up,  leaped  onto  the  truck, 
nd  before  the  amazed  gawks  of  the 
rlkers  gathered  in  front,  plucked  wildly 
w*res  *°  th®  loud-speakers.  In- 
redible,  but  we  have  learned  to  expect 
nything.  Once  over  the  initial  shock, 
tudents  tried  to  boo  him  down.  He 
rabbed  one  male  (who  threatens  to  file 
complaint),  and,  according  to  an  eye- 
Uness.  goosed  one  female.  He  started 
issing  out  blue  armbands;  nobody 
aught.  To  students  he  ranted,  “Get  off 
ds  campus;  you’re  suspended."  English 

Jit  !iSS°r  Kay  Boyle>  ln  the  crowd, 
-Ued,  “Eichmann,  Hayakawa!”  to  which 
ie_good  gentleman  replied,  'Kay  Boyle, 
>u  re  fired.”  Finally,  he  threw  down 
s armbands  ln  a huff  and  leaped  away 
,.umpelstllsken,  hoping  perhaps  to 
>nt  the  sidewalk  and  drive  the  strikers 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A few  minutes  later,  the  Tac  Squad 
s ed  two  of  the  sound-truck  operators 
1 charges  of  disturbing  the  peace  and 
egally  making  sound.  Two  illegal 
oves  in  the  same  sweep:  1)  they  drove 
s ound- truck  off  instead  of  towing  it, 
d 2)  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Court 
s already  ruled  in  a Peace  and  Free- 
m case  that  sound-trucks  cannot  be 
essed  with.  So  much  for  the  law. 

That  squad  of  a hundred  hard-core 
itators,  famed  in  song  and  story  and 
>agan  press  conference,  must  have  been 
rrlbly  active  the  rest  of  the  morning, 
the  HLL  and  BSS  buildings,  class- 
oms  were  no  more  than  one-third 
led;  in  other  buildings,  about  half. 
d-ways  were  slightly  more  crowded 
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than  usual,  however,  with  the  casual 
pretend  - we’re  - not  - here  - but  - by 
- God  - know  - we  - are  - here  presence 
of  six-man  police  uhits.  A bearded  pro- 
phet wandered  across  the  campus  sing- 
ing, “Watch  out  for  the  Blue  Meanles, 
the  Blue  Meanles  are  here,”  and  “Don’t 
go  to  class  / All  you'll  learn  is  how  to 
suck  Hayakawa’ s ass."  He  got  a big  hand. 


AS  FELONY  BUSTS  INCREASE  AND 
STUDENT  POCKETS  ARE  DRAINED, 
MORE  BAIL  AND  DEFENSE  FUNDS 
ARE  NEEDED:  at  this  writing  (Monday 
night),  seven  students  are  still  in  jail, 
and  lawyers  still  not  hired. 

PLEASE  SEND  MONEY  TO: 

Margaret  Leahy 
c/o  Ecumenical  House 
190  Denslowe  Drive 
San  Francisco 


Something  went  wrong  with  the  “silent 
majority."  I saw  hardly  a hundred  blue 
armbands  ALL  DAY,  although  there  must 
have  been  fifty  students  (including  a squad 
of  Japanese-Amerlcans:  God,  they  must 
have  authority  problems!)  passing  them 
out.  CAE  leaflets  tried  to  equate  arm- 
band  with  Hayakawa  with  “positive  goals” 
with  classroom  attendance  with  nonvio- 
lence, but  plainly  a large  hunk  of  the 
“silent  majority"  support  not  only  the 
demands  but  the  strike,  and  the  rest  stay 
home.  Hayakawan  “nonviolence”  is  a 
semantically  difficult  concept,  as  most 
students  - even  straight  — seem  to  un- 
derstand. Everyone  should  have  seen  the 
Tac  Squad  paddy  wagon  that  flew  a blue 
armband  for  its  antenna. 

Strike  Committee  members  organized 
departmental  meetings  all  morning,  tak- 
ing strike  votes,  worrying  about  grades, 
talking  ln  a few  cases  about  the  need  to 
make  the  strike  organic  (“relevant")  to 
the  majority  of  white  students.  In  the 
Humanities,  unaffiliated  strike  organ- 
izers have  made  proposals  for  student 
participation  in  hiring-firing  and  cur- 
riculum decisions.  They  don’t  plan  to 
tack  white  demands  onto  the  Third  World 
list,  but  rather  they  are  thinking  past 
the  present  crisis  to  the  possibilities  for 
overarching  radical  reconstruction  - a 
school  of  authentic  white  studies,  as  It 
were. 

They’ve  also  been  circulating  a sign- 
up list  ln  support  of  the  strike:  so  far 
7200  signatures.  (The  CAE  claims,  al- 
ternately, 1300  and  1600.)  There  are 
18,000  students  enrolled  at  State  and 
several  thousand  of  them  take  only  one 
or  two  courses  at  night  and  are  never 
otherwise  seen.  THE  STRIKE  IS  A MAJ- 
ORITY STRIKE,  now  more  than  ever. 

At  noon,  the  BSU  began  Its  illegal  rally. 
(They  had  applied  for  and  gotten  the 
traditional  permission  from  the  Student 
Activities  Office,  whose  powers  have 
now  been  pre-empted.)  Tense.  Lookouts. 
But  the  mood  was  helped  by  sheer  num- 
bers: I’d  say  3000  at  least,  not  counting 
those  just  leaning  against  buildings  biding 
time.  The  proverbial  masses.  Three  cops 
raced  to  the  rim  of  the  crowd,  then  re- 
treated, but  the  crowd  was  jittery.  Some 
old  hands  grew  hoarse  yelling,  “Don’t 
run!  Walk!"  Direction  from  the  center 
was  scanty;  electricity  had  been  turned 
off,  we  had  only  a rather  feeble  bullhorn. 

A squawk  of  “ illegal  rally . . , disperse" 
started  up  from  the  Administration 
Building,  and  the  great  good  horde,  some 
benign  beast  first  feeling  its  strength, 
marched  its  broad  collective  back  up 
that  way  and  massed  in  front.  "Disperse 
and  return  to  your  classes.  This  Is  an 
Illegal  gathering If  you  do  not  dis- 

perse you  are  subject  to  arrest."  Nobody 
budged. 

There  were  speakers,  barely  audible. 
George  Murray  rapped  a while:  “When 
we’re  through  at  State,  we'wjll  seize 
power  from  Alioto!  Seize  power  from 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon!  Seize  power 
continued  on  page  14 


Where  has  brother  Eldrldge  disappeared  to? 

Ask  Kathleen. 

First  you  have  to  find  her. 

Rumor  had  the  brother  on  a radicals’  charter  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Antl- 
Imperlallsm  Conference  ln  Montreal.  Not  so. 

Well,  where  is  he?  China? 

Too  formal  I think. 

Sweden? 

No.  Sweden’s  getting  a little  cold- for  American  revolutionaries,  deserters,  and  draft 
resisters.  ’ 

Paris? 

Out  of  thequestlon. 

Havana? 


HAVE 

SOME 

DECENT 

POTATO 

PANCAKES 


ita  Jones 

(LNS-NY)  - The  rain  forest  again.  Early 
Sunday  morning  blue  with  Texas  rain, 
flowers  glistening  and  In  total  silence 
the  morning  after  my  first  trip  arrived. 
The  world  was  still  palpitating  slightly 
In  the  fresh  wind.  The  pause  between  the 
rushing  waves  lengthened  and  gradually 
coming  out  onto  a huge  calm  lake  I felt 
the  Indescribable  urge  to  do  something 
with  my  hands.  Clive  was  asleep  In  a 
room  dappled  with  light  and  the  smell  of 
wet  trees  just  outside.  Jennifer  was 
stirring  on  the  couch.  The  town  was 
asleep.  The  cats  were  curled  Into  a warm 
shadow  of  the  armchair. 

Into  the  kitchen  I wandered  and  began 
to  think  In  terms  of  breakfast.  It  was 
going  to  be  a long,  clammy,  potato  pan- 
cake day. 

1.  Into  a bowl  coarsely  grate  (on  the 
teardrop  shaped  part  of  the  grater)  sev- 
eral peeled  potatoes.  Generally  2 medium- 
potatoes  per  person  works  out  pretty 
well. 

2.  Into  the  bowl  of  grated  potatoes, 
grate  an  onion  (1  onion  to  4 potatoes), 
and  add  plenty  of  salt  and  pepper, 

3.  Crack  In  one  egg  (for  every  4 po- 
tatoes) and  stir  the  whole  mixture  well, 
without  discarding  the  extra  liquid  In 
the  bowl. 

4/  Heat  a skillet  with  some  oil  In  It 
(enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan) 
until  they  are  both  quite  hot.  This  takes  a 
few  minutes.  (If  you  don’t  get  the  pan  hot 
enough,  the  potato  pancakes  will  stick  to 
it.) 

5.  With  a tablespoon,  drop  spoonfuls  of 
the  potato  mixture  Into  the  pan  and  quickly 
flatten  out  each  pile  with  the  back  of  your 
spoon,  as  thinly  as  possible.  Brown  them 
lightly  on  one  side  and  when  the  edges 
look  crisp,  turn  them  over.  When  they 
are  done  take  them  from  the  pan  and  keep 
warm  on  a plate  In  the  oven,  and  make 
the  next  batch,  adding  some  oil  whenever 
It’s  needed  and  stirring  the  mixture  now 
and  then  to  redistribute  the  liquid. 

And  so  the  day  began  to  open.  Jennifer 
with  her  fine  blond  hair  standing  out 
around  her  like  a halo  began  some  jas- 
mine tea  as  I dropped  spoonfuls  of  the 
potato  mixture  into  the  pan.  Two  huge 
grapefruits  fell  Into  halves  and  yielded 
to  the  soft  pile  of  brown  sugar  and  sev- 
eral eggs  of  different  shades  of  white  and 
grey  pulled  jewel-llke  bubbles  In  around 
them. 

By  7 o’clock  the  eggs  were  soft-boiled, 
the  tea  fragrantly  waiting,  the  grapefruit 
radiant  and  the  potato  pancakes  crisp  and 
warm.  The  radio  played  softly.  The  huge 
newspaper  was  spread  out.  In  the  rain  a 
mexlcan  family  walked  up  and  down  the 
the  alley  searching  for  pop-bottles. 

Never  forget  the  Revolution. 

From  then  on  through  the  wet  winter, 
potato  pancakes  were  the  come-down 
staple  and  every  now  and  then  someone 
would  appear  at  my  6 am  door  and  ask 
me  to  make  some  for  them.  Now  that  I’m 
gone  let  me  say,  make  sure  the  pan  and 
oil  are  hot  enough.  Turn  the  pancakes 
only  once.  Boll  the  eggs  3 minutes  from 

0the  time  you  put  them  into  BOILING 
water.  If  you  don't  have  egg-cups  you 
can  scoop  them  onto  toast.  Pour  fresh 
boiling  water  OVER  the  tea,  the  leaves 
of  which  should  be  stored  In  a jar  to 
protect  their  subtle  dimensions.  Oatmeal 
is  great  with  lots  of  butter  and  brown 
sugar  completely  mixed  In.  And  fruit 
now  and  then. 

Of  the  10  million  people  In  the  country 
who  are  under-nourished,  could  one  find 
“ you? 
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No  ‘Berkeley  Bomber’  Here 


wayne  colllns 

News  of  the  FBI  suspects  in  the 
keley  area  bombings  was  big  stufl 
week.  Wire  services  reported  that 
were  looking  for  four  persons  for  q 
tloning.  They  got  one  of  them.  Dan  < 
kens,  AWOL  from  the  Army,  wit 
apartment  full  of  explosives.  TWo  o 
others  are  still  on  the  loose,  as 
we  know,  Sue  and  Ed  Tankersly,  wt 
one  In  Berkeley  seems  to  know.  M 
the  FBI  found  them,  found  nothin 
them,  and  dropped  the  matter.  Dowi 
memory  hole,  since  the  FBI  is  n 
wrong. 

The  last  person  sought  was  Haj  l 
zavl,  a founder  of  the  Berkeley  C 
mune,  leader  of_the  leaderless  “st 
people,"  and  longtime  Berkeley  actl 
They  found  him  In  New  York,  wher 
had  already  been  arrested  and  helc 
extradition  on  a Berkeley  warrant  ch; 
ing  him  with  “a  suspected  felony"  f 
July  31,  when  Haj  was  busted  for  assa 
Ing  an  officer  and  possession  of  m 
juana.  The  third  charge  was  adder 
seems,  to  prevent  his  leaving  Call 
nia.  The  warrant  arrived  at  SF  In' 
national  Airport  too  late,  so  Haj 
busted  when  his  plane  landed  in 
^°rk  October  17.  Haj  posted  bail 
New  York  judge  set  a date  for  extn 
November  1.  This  wash 
than  his  date  for  appearing  In  Oak] 


on  the  two  felony  charges,  so  bench 
warrants  went  out  in  Oakland. 

In  New  Y'ork,  Haj  heard  from  his 
California  lawyer  that  the  FBI  wanted 
to  see  him.  He  took  the  initiative  and  went 
to  see  them  in  New  York  on  October 
25th.  They  interrogated  him  for  two  or 
three  hours  and  sent  their  report  on  to 
San  Francisco.  Haj  remained  in  NY' until 
his  extradition  hearing  on  November  19. 
No  officer  from  California  had  shown  up 
to  claim  him,  and  since  the  detectives 
who  arrested  him  failed  to  appear,  the 
judge  set  a later  date,  so  Haj  arranged 
to  return  to  California  voluntarily,  ar- 
riving in  Berkeley  late  November  21. 
The  next  morning  a friend  showed  him 
the  Oakland  Tribune  - FBI  warrant  for 
bombing,  etc.  “It  was  right  out  of  Kafka 
says  Haj.  / 

Fearing  a trial  by  press,  Haj  gave  the 
Chronicle  an  exclusive  interview  that 
night,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Oakland  authorities  the  next  day,  was 
booked  on  the  two  bench  warrants  and 
handed  over  to  one  Berkeley  police  de- 
tective and  one  FBI  agent.  The  Berkeley 
inspector  and  the  FBIdgent  Interrogated 
him  on  the  bombing^  but  didn’t  find  out 
anything  new.  Thp'judge  set  the  bail  for 
the  suspected  thtrd  felony  at  $5,000  but 
by  night  Haj  w^%  out  of  jail  on  O R.  (own 
recognizance).  Now  he  Is  a free  man  - 
for  the  tiry  being. 

Those  who  knew  Haj  from  the  Ber- 


keley Commune  will  find  him  greatly 
changed.  He  is  more  like  his  old  self 
when  he  was  a campus  politico.  Just  how 
Haj  got  into  the  Berkeley  Commune  and 
street  scene  is  an  Interesting  tale  and 
perhaps  one  we  should  all  know. 

Haj  came  here  from  France  several 
years  ago,  to  study  linguistics.  He  had 
received  his  degree  In  France  in  French 
letters.  After  a while  at  UC,  Haj  dropped 
out  and  became  one  more  victim  of  the 
Berkeley  disease,  the  Inability  to  do  am  ’ 
thing  that  seemed  relevant,  the  constant 
belief  that  something  could  be  done  the 
constant  frustration  of  political  activity 
In  America  and  Berkeley  In  p.-.rtlcular 

Haj  had  good  reason  to  be  bittei  Hls 
father  was  a minister  in  Mossadegh’s 
cabinet  in  the  short-lived  Iranian  de- 
mocracy.  The  government  was  over 
thrown  by  the  CIA  and  Haj’ s father  placed 
under  house  arrest  for  several  years 
Politics  in  the  US,  especially  for  a for  ’ 
eign  student,  proved  pretty  meaningless 
so  by  mid-summer  Haj  was  about  ready 
to  go  back  to  Iran.  Then  came  the  June 
28-29  riots  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  and 
everything  changed  for  Haj.  It  seemed 
that  the  people  on  the  street  felt  each 
other,  needed  each  other,  posed  some 
kind  of  alternative  to  the  alienated  politi- 
cal activity  of  Berkeley.  So  Haj  and 
others  formed  the  Berkeley  Commune 
on  the  asphalt  jungle. 

In  no  time,  the  Commune  had  becomea 

sort  of  “underground  chamber  of  com- 
merce," as  Haj  puts  It.  It  was  a public 
service  organization.  People  down  and 
out  went  there  hoping  to  be  turned  on  to 
a crash  pad,  hoping  for  a meal  some- 
where. And,  of  course,  there  was  an  Im- 
portant sense  of  comradeship.  But  there 
was  little  more  than  that  to  the  Com- 
mune. Whenever  he  went  to  the  aid  of 
his  fellow  street  people  all  Haj  got  was 
busted  and  more  trouble  with  the  law, 

Some  of  Haj’s  friends  on  the  street  got 
killed,  others  In  serious  trouble  with 
the  authorities.  It  was  discouraging  e v- 
perience,  and  Haj  then  went  East,  to  see 
hls  sister  for  advice  and  financial  assis- 
tance. It  was  then  that  he  was  arrested. 
Like  most  of  us  who  can  no  longer  re- 
late to  Berkeley,  Haj  said  something  like 
‘I’m  getting  out  of  Berkeley,  and  I won’t 
come  back."  By  that,  as  Haj  says,  he  did 
not  mean  that  he  would  not  return  to  the 
Bay  Area  for  hls  various  arraignments 
and  legal  hassles.  He  meant  that  stateof 
mind  that  pervades  this  town.  That  Is  all. 

Now  all  Haj  wants  Is  to  get  through 
with  hls  legal  difficulties  so  that  he  can 
go  abroad  somewhere  where  he  thinks 
he  can  be  more  useful  for  the  Third 
World. 

For  Haj,  that’s  full  circle.  Every  white 
radical  I know  wants  to  do  that  too,  the 
only  difference  is  that  Haj  can  and  they 
can’ t. 


COFFEE 

FREAKS 


paul  glusman 

The  Berkeley  Intellectuals  who  sit  in 
the  Caffe  Mediterraneum  looking  for 
some  action  finally  got  some  Sundae 
night.  A young  black  man  pulled  a gun  on 
an  employee  working  behind  the  counter. 
Hls  girlfriend  showed  a knife. 

Apparently  he  had  been  in  earlier  and 
had  busted  up  a couple  of  tables.  He  was 
chased  out,  but  soon  came  back.  He 
pulled  out  a rod  and  threatened  an  em- 
ployee, but  was  overpowered  and  dis- 
armed by  Richard  O’Connor,  a huge 
employee  of  the  Telegraph  Avenue  cof- 
feehouse. His  girlfriend  was  similar!! 
disarmed.  Johnny,  the  owner  of  the  Med, 
helped  subdue  the  man  and  bashed  him 
over  the  head  with  a wooden  club.  Some- 
one called  him  a fascist. 

“Nobody  does  that  tome,"  said  Johnny 
He  mentioned  something  about  having 
loaned  some  money  to  the  man. 

Police  were  called  in  and  the  pairw as 
arrested.  The  Med  . eople  went  back  to 
their  coffee. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIM- 


The  Pill 

Versus 

The  Springhill 
Mine  Disaster 


I wayne  colllns 

In  the  last  month  Richard  Brautlgan 
I has  published  two  books,  one  of  poetry, 
I and  one  of  prose,  a novel.  The  latter 
I was  reviewed  In  the  Express  Times  last 
I week.  Now  we  are  reviewing  the  book  of 
I poetry,  "The  Pill  Versus  the  Springhill 
I Mine  Disaster.”  (Four  Seasons  Founda- 
I tlons,  San  Francisco,  1968,  $1.95.) 

Brautlgan  has  absorbed  the  style  and 
I technique  of  a hundred  poets  from  Patch- 
■ en  to  Prevert,  but  what  Is  important  is 
I the  social  and  technical  courage  of  his 
I poetry,  the  things  he  says,  the  subjects 
he  deals  with,  and  the  way  he  Is  WILLING 
I to  deal  with  them.  They  vary  from  the 
I whimsical,  as  in  the  "November  3”: 

P m sitting  in  a cafe, 
drinking  a Coke 


Terry  Cannon  speaking  at  a Stop  The  Draft  Week  rally  on  the  Cal  campus.  photo:  naclo  Jan  brown 


SEVEN— UP 


A fly  Is  sleeping 
on  a paper  napkin. 


I have  to  wake  him  up, 
so  I can  wipe  my  glasses. 


There’s  a pretty  girl 
1 want  to  look  at. 

To  nostalgia  for  our  cultural  heritage, 
as  In  the  "Sidney  Greenstreet  Blues”: 
I think  something  beautiful 
and  amusing  is  gained 
by  remembering  Sidney  Greenstreet 
but  It  Is  a fragile  thing. 


The  hand  picks  up  a glass. 

The  eye  looks  at  the  glass 
and  then  hand,  glass  and  eye 
fall  away. 

To  the  Irreverent  humor  that  could  write 
“Haiku  Ambulance”: 

A piece  of  green  pepper 
fell 

off  the  wooden  salad  bowl: 
so  what? 

To  the  pedestrian  of  "Xerox  Candy 
Bar” ; 

Ah, 

you'  re  just  a copy 
of  all  the  candy  bars 
I’ve  ever  eaten. 


To  love,  physical  love,  as  Is  not  dis- 
cussed in  public,  in  "I’ve  Never  Had  It 
Done  So  Gently  Before" : 

The  sweet  juices  of  your  mouth 
are  like  castles  bathed  In  honey. 

I’ve  never  had  it  done  so  gently 
before. 

You  have  put  a circle  of  castles 
around  my  penis  and  you  swirl 
them 

like  sunlight  on  the  wings  of  birds. 


Brauti&an  covers  just  about  every- 
thing we  feel  but  will  never  admit,  from 
desire  to  frustration,  from  boredom  to 
the  vitality  of  the  humdrum.  We  have 
felt  all  the  emotions  or  experiences  be- 
fore, but  never  spoken  of  them.  Brauti- 
gan  breaks  down  the  privatization  of 
our  feelings,  makes  us  recognize  human 
experience  for  what  it  Is,  a summation 
o'  everything  that  happens  to  us.  Poetry 
is  no  longer  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfall,” 
or  “Paradise  Lost,”  it  Is  ourselves. 
, For  years  poets  searched  for  the 
American  vernacular"  and  achieved 
some  strong  effects  with  it  - Masters’ 
spoon  River  or  Williams’  “Patterson.” 
but  the  vernacular  is  gone  now.  Poets 
"?ust  seek  their  subject  matter  In  this 
orld,  this  city,  these  people,  In  the  way 
People  actually  think,  in  the  way  people 
naturally  interact. 

,.  ®rdutlgan' s novels  have  always  done 
tnat»  ^ an  oblique  way,  but  his  poetry 
speaks  directly. 


paul  glusman 


The  Oakland  Seven,  minus  two,  had  a 
bad  day  In  the  courthouse  Monday.  A gag 
rule  was  imposed,  and  some  motions 
were  denied.  Other  motions  were  put 
over  for  denial  at  a later  date. 

The  seven  are  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  trespass,  create  a public  nuisance, 
and  obstruct  public  officers.  Conspiracy 
Is  a felony  In  California,  even  though  the 
acts  they  were  supposed  to  have  con- 
spired to  carry  out  are  all  misdemean- 
ors. They  face  a possible  one  to  three 
years  In  State  Prison,  plus  a five  thou- 
sand dollar  fine.  The  charges  stem  from 
their  participation  in  Stop  the  Draft  Week 
at  the  Oakland  Induction  Center  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

Monday's  appearance  in  court  was  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  several  pre-trial 
motions  out  of  the  way.  Legal  points  were 
debated  amidst  the  Institutional  dinginess 
of  Judge  George  W.  Phillips'  courtroom, 
Department  Six,  Superior  Court  of  Ala- 
meda County.  Barney  Dreyfuss  did  most 
of  the  talking  for  the  Seven,  assisted  by 
Mai  Burnsteln,  Milt  Nason  and  briefly, 
Charles  Garry. 

Phillips  showed  his  liberal  colors 
early.  Several  cases  before  the  Seven 
had  to  be  sentenced  first.  A sentence  was 
modified  and  a defendant  released  on 
probation.  Another  was  to  serve  out  the 
rest  of  a year’s  term  for  armed  rob- 
bery. He  wished  the  judge  * Merry  Christ- 
mas" as  he  was  led  out.  One  strung-out 
student  type  was  sentenced  for  heroin. 
Phillips  wanted  to  send  him  to  Mendocino 
State  Hospital,  but  the  hospital  was  full. 
“Our  purpose  herelsmore  rehabilitation 
than  punishment.  It  is  a tragedy  that 
someone  with  a fine  mind  like  yours  is 
going  down  the  drain.”  The  man  and  his 
father  were  quite  thankful. 

But  a political  case  is  another  matter. 
The  Seven  had  challenged  the  State  itself. 
Phillips  kept  saying  things  like,  "This 
case  is  a very  important  one.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  we  protect  the  rights  of  all 
concerned  while  maintaining  a system  of 
law  and  order."  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  remind  the  "record”  (everything  was 
being  spoken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
record)  that  "this  country  was  founded 
by  revolutionaries,  but  is  maintained  by 
a system  based  on  order  and  the  law." 

Phillips  belittled  Dreyfuss’  motion  to 
quash  the  Grand  Jury  Indictment  because 
of  the  unrepresentative  character  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  “I’m  glad  your  name  Isn't 
associated  with  this,"  he  told  Dreyfuss. 
Phillips  claimed  that  it  was  the  same 
challenge,  verbatim,  that  had  been  made 
and  refused  in  the  Newton  case.  He  would 
put  his  decision  in  the  mall  shortly. 

Phillips  also  denied  a motion  to  sepa- 
rate Jeff  Segal’s  trial  from  the  others. 


Segal  is  currently  serving  four  years 
for  draft  refusal  and  the  defense  hoped 
to  make  a deal  In  his  case  to  serve 
concurrent  sentences. 

A gag  rule  was  issued,  taken  verbatim 
from  the  one  In  the  Slrhan  case  in  LA. 
It  forbids  anyone  Involved  with  the  case 
to  discuss  it  publicly.  The  defense  ob- 
jected. Ruling  was  withheld  to  a later 
date.  Phillips  doesn’t  want  publicity 
which  is  contrary  to  the  quiet,  efficient 
processes  of  the  law. 

Only  five  of  the  Seven  were  able  to 
show  up.  Jeff  Segal  was  In  court,  ac- 
companied by  two  Federal  marshals. 
“You  bastards  stay  away,  this  man  Is 
our  prisoner,"  said  one.  When  pressed, 
the  marshal  expressed  fears  that  we 
would  slip  Jeff  some  poison.  When  he 
went  to  the  men's  room,  Jeff  was  es- 
corted by  the  two  marshals  and  an  Ala- 
meda County  Sheriff. 

Steve  Hamilton,  Bob  Mandel,  Frank 
Bardacke  and  Reese  Erlich  showed  up. 
Mike  Smith’s  plane  was  late  and  a bench 
warrant  was  issued  but  withheld  on 
Nason’s  word  that  Smith  would  show  up. 
Terry  Cannon  was  in  San  Francisco  City 
Jail,  serving  ninety  days  for  having  been 
beaten  up  by  a tac  squad  officer  in  the 
Haight  last  summer.  He  took  a deal  and 
copped  to  “obscenity." 

At  one  point,  about  a month  ago,  it 
looked  as  if  the  group  would  get  a deal. 
The  best  that  could  be  managed  how- 
ever, still  Involved  a plea  to  a felony, 
which  the  Seven  rejected.  At  the  time 
they  kept  fairly  quiet  about  the  case. 
Now,  because  it  will  come  to  trial,  they 
are  working  frantically  on  defense  and 
fund  raising.  Charles  Garry  has  been  re- 
tained to  represent  them  at  the  trial.  One 
of  Garry' s ploys  involved  suit  in  a federal 
court  to  prevent  Oakland  DA  Frank 
Coakley  from  prosecuting  the  case  on 
the  grounds  that  the  conspiracy  law  has 
a chilling  effect  on  free  speech  and  pub- 
lic demonstrations.  That  suit  will  be  de- 
cided In  San  Francisco  Federal  Court  on 
Tuesday,  December  10,  at  10  am. 

Beginning  December  16,  the  Seven  will 
reverse  the  procedure  and  hold  their  own 
committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Berkeley 
Campus  to  investigate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  effect  of  public  demonstra- 
tions In  helping  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
Sitting  on  the  committee  will  be  Profes- 
sor Kornhauser  of  UC,  Don  Duncan, 
Berkeley  City  Councilman  Ron  Delluins. 
Andrew  Kopklnd  and  others.  Those  likely 
to  testify  include  Dr.  Spock  and  Noam 
Chomsky. 

The  conspiracy  law  is  a real  mother- 
fucker. So  far  four  political  groups  have 
been  hit  with  it  in  California.  Since 
indictments  were  brought  against  the 
Seven,  the  Moses  Hall  group  in  Berkeley 
was  charged.  Chicano  firranben  in  i a 


and  an  SDS  group  which  picketed  the 
Herald-Examiner  supporting  the  strike 
also  face  the  possible  one  to  three  years. 

Anyone  who  is  active  In  organizing  any 
demonstration  where  the  most  trivial 
violations  of  law  occur  can  now  expect 
felony  charges.  Obviously  the  case  of  the 
Seven  deserves  a lot  more  attention  than 
It  has  received  recently.  The  masses 
have  betrayed  the  Oakland  Seven.  Only 
a few  people  have  been  showing  up  for 
the  last  few  court  appearances.  The 
group  hopes  for  much  more  support 
when  their  trial  begins.  It  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  January  13,  10  am. 

“Free  the  Oakland  Seven  or  the  ceil- 
ing’s the  limit.  By  any  means  necessary 
— all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,”  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  Seven  who  wishes 
to  not  be  identified. 


Beatles 


Battle 


Monkees  in 


Philippines 


MANILA  (LNS-NY)  — Terrorist  actions 
of  the  Huk  guerrilla  movement  have  been 
Increasing  in  recent  months.  The  Huk 
movement,  which  was  formed  during 
World  War  II  to  fight  the  Japanese,  was 
suppressed  by  the  Phlliplne  Government 
In  1950-52. 

The  Huk  guerrilla  squads  have  beer 
called  ■ Beatles"  because  they  often  con- 
ceal their  automatic  rifles  In  guitar 
cases.  They  have  been  operating  through- 
out central  Luzon,  shooting  political  op- 
ponents and  liberating  villages. 

Although  the  official  government  pqlicj 
is  to  pacify  the  countryside  through  social 
and  economic  devices,  counter- Insur- 
gency groups,  called  “Monkees,"  have 
begun  to  operate  In  central  Luzon.  News- 
papers say  that  the  Monkees  are  govern- 
ment agents,  but  this  Is  denied  by  the 
Philippine  Government.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Monkees  to  murder  politi- 
cians dealing  with  the  Huks  as  well  a« 
murdering  Innocent  peasants. 

While  the  government  has  tried  te 
label  the  Beatles  as  bandits,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  Filipinos  that  they  re- 
present the  resurgence  of  the  broad- 
based  movement  that  almost  overthrev 
the  Philippine  Government  after  thi 
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fourth  and  fifth  Installments 

The  story  so  far: 

On  July  4th,  1969,  a small  armed  band 
of  revolutionaries  calling  themselves  the 
Berkeley  Revolutionary  Committee  for 
Business  (popularly  known  as  the  Busi- 
nessmen), successfully  attacked  and  hu- 
miliated the  cbmblned  police  forces  of 
the  Bay  Area.  138  police  were  killed  In 
one  twelve  hour  period. 

Since  then,  the  armed  tide  has  turned 
against  the  Businessmen  and  their  thou- 
sands of  comrades-ln-arms  across  the 
country.  The  people  who  the  Business- 
men claim  to  serve  were  Intimidated  by 
the  police  and  the  army;  OR  were  unsure 
of  exactly  what  kind  of  revolution  the 
Businessmen  stand  for. 

The  Businessmen  established  a special 
Liberation  Arm  for  Theory  (composed  of 
prominent  Revolutionary  thinkers)  and 
the  seed  of  that  committee’s  efforts  was 
planted,  In  Berkeley,  on  Labor  Day. 


The  Labor  Day  Uprising 
(Part  One) 


September  first,  nineteen  slxty-nlne, 
was  the  most  insane  day  of  my  life.  My 
body  shook  and  shivered  from  the  hot 
day’s  beginning  to  its  end.  There  were 
times  when  I almost  vomited  or  wept.  1 
had  never  before  quite  been  able  to  ima- 
gine that  we  might  really  win. 

I woke  up,  or  rather,  jumped  up,  a- 
round  four,  a half  hour  early.  1 was  cold, 
frightened  to  death  and...  I hesitate  to 
say  It . . . thrilled.  My  feet  were  so  solidly 
on  the  ground  that  I wasn’t  sure  I could 
act  when  1 had  to. 

Yes,  I WAS  sure. 

It  doesn’t  matter. 

I knew  that  I had  lived  In  a Community 
for  six  weeks.  I knew  how  desperate  these 
men  were  and  how  desperate  1 had  be- 
come. I was  learning  to  love  them  at 
last,  learning  to  live  with  my  fear. 

In  the  beginning,  whenever  I looked  I 
was  caught  or  killed;  a cop;  a soldier; 
an  agent.  Terror  every  step  on  the  street.’ 
Terror  every  minute  In  the  house  where 
seven  of  us  (one  operational  unit)  hid. 
My  brain  refused  to  function;  1 could  only 
move  on  order;  and  argued  Incessantly 
about  trivia  until  I was  told  to  stop.  I,  I 
assure  you,  did  not  want  to  die. 

I thought  I had  my  fear  licked  four 
weeks  ago  Tuesday  when  we  ripped  off 
the  Bank  of  America  on  Telly  and  Durant. 
Four  paratroopers  headed  for  the  Bank’s 
front  door,  unaware  that  three  Business- 
men were  stuffing  money  into  their  knap- 
sacks, Inside.  With  my  mind  on  the  .32 
In  my  pocket,  1 offered  to  sell  them 
acapulco  gold  and  a wide  variety  of  wo- 
men as  part  of  the  same  deal. 

My  partners  dug  what  was  happening 
and  made  It  out  the  back  door.  I ar- 
ranged  a phony  rendezvous  with  my 


clients  and  made  my  way  off  slowly 
Into  the  depressed  noonday  crowd  In 
Sproul  Plaza.  I would  have  used  the 
gun  In  a pinch. 

Then  the  fear  came  back;  WAITING 
for  death,  expecting  It,  almost  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  1 would  no  longer 
be  afraid. 

They  snapped  me  out  of  that,  too,  these 
friends  of  mine.  And  I the  oldest  at 
twenty-eight. 

Small  Paul  with  the  black  curly  hair 
is  sixteen.  He  shakes  for  a few  minutes 
each  time  we  go  out.  As  soon  as  they  start 
he  hurries  Into  the  bathroom  and  sits 
on  the  toilet  until  he  either  shits  or 
stops  shaking.  Either  way,  he  comes  out 
off-the-pot,  calm  and  ready  to  move. 

The  day  we  blew  up  the  police  mobile 
eavesdropping  unit  In  the  rear  of  a 
Bekins  van  on  Grove  Street,  Paul  came 
out  holding  up  his  pants  and  frowned: 
“Diarrhea!"  That  did  It. 

I lay  there  In  the  sleeping  bag,  its 
torn  green  fabric  mixing  the  smells  of 
a dozen  former  Inhabitants  and  listened 
to  Frank,  upstairs  In  the  dining  room, 
reassembling  his  spotless  M14.  Frank 
Is  the  handsomest,  when  he  shaves. 

And  Frank  Is  a superb  liar.  He  once 
talked  a Berkeley  cop  into  showing  off  hls 
sldearm,  only  to  have  Frank  turn  It  on 
him  and  finally  shoot  him  in  the  tail  as 
he  ran,  on  command,  up  the  street. 

That  was  on  July  4th.  The  cops  don't 
go  alone,  anywhere,  anymore. 

I was  once  running  down  Haste  at  dusk. 
Red  sun  setting  to  the  south  of  the 
bridge.  City  lights  coming  on  under- 
neath the  colors.  The  senses  behave 
uniquely  — with  a rifle  In  your  hand. 
Some  people  wave  encouragement  at  you. 
Others  duck  and  hide.  AH  you  can  think 
about  Is  your  breath  holding  out;  and 
rest.  Sometimes,  a sexflash  — but  that, 
you  are  quickly  aware,  will  only  come 
later  If  your  lungs  hold  up. 

At  four-thirty  F rank  came  downstairs 
to  wake  us  up.  He  raised  a fist  and  jolted 
the  air  for  my  benefit.  He  could  see  I 
needed  reassurance. 

Infrequently,  he  makes  conversation. 
On  one  such  occasion  I discovered  that 
big  F rank  had  been  a dope  entrepreneur 
In  T Corps,  Vietnam.  A surgeon  major 
at  Da  Nang  bought  Frank’s  territory  and 
good  wlU  with  a medical  discharge,  six 
days  before  the  first  Tet  offensive.  Frank 
was  warned  ahead  of  time  by  hls  Viet- 
namese peddlers. 

Frank  also  said  he  hasn’t  gotten  a 
decent  lay  since  he’s  been  back,  but  I 
think  he’s  lying. 

Slowly,  without  grumbling,  five  sleep- 
ing men  came  to  life.  Frank  switched  on 
the  naked  light  and  bid  us  all  move  our 
asses  a little  faster. 

More  speed.  No  complaints.  A dozen 
pushups.  Somber  sweating  faces.  Wash. 
Check  your  weapons.  Blood  Is  moving. 
Jeff.  Steve.  “'The  Bark'  and  'The  Bite  ’ 
do  It  up  right!'  Too  crazy. 

LeBlang,  the  Unit  Commander  — yes 
it's  come  to  that.  He's  a very  strong 
cat. 

And  one  son  of  a bitch,  weirdo  mother- 
fucker, who  I wouldn’t  trust  and  can't 
stand,  who  wanted  everybody  to  call  him 
Che  until  LeBlang  told  him  to  cool  It 
now  named  Leo,  I suspect,  for  Trotsky.’ 
He  Is  my  Image  of  an  agent.  But  I doubt 
It.  He's  too  much  of  a fool. 

Leo  really  cooks  with  machines 


Citl  a 


though.  Jeeps,  anti- riot  armored  

or  home-made  bombs.  Refrigerators, 
rifles,  or  radios.  Leo  makes  everything 
work. 

Jack  Is  the  host  stnd  cover.  It’s  hls 
house.  He  lives  with  hls  chick  Barbara 
In  the  big  bedroom  on  the  second  floor. 

She’s  a good  chick,  quiet  (probably 
scared  shitless,  and  very  hip.  She  won’t 
stay  with  him  much  longer. 

Ordinarily,  six  weeks  Is  too  long  to 
stay  anywhere.  But  the  Central  Govern- 
ing Council  handed  down  orders  to  sit 
tight.  LeBlang  knew  we  were  getting 
jittery.  'We  can't  take  a chance  chang- 
ing houses  before  Labor  Day;  besides, 
It’s  historically  necessary." 

'OK,  Captain.  We  get  the  point.  Fuck 
you." 

All  the  last  minute  checking.  I still 
don’t  understand  exactly  how  the  squads 
maintain  such  close  coordination.  Es- 
sentially, the  Businessmen  are  set  upas 
follows: 

Twelve  squads.  Six  to  ten  in  a squad. 
Each  unit  responsible  for  the  security 
of  It’s  Immediate  neighborhood.  The  pigs 
patrol  and  are  In  turn  observed  and 
traced  by  a word  of  mouth  system  which 
Is  based  in  the  neighborhood,  block-by- 
block organizations  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  second  week  of  July;  the  week 
police  and  National  Guardsmen  decided 
that  they  didn’t  need  warrants  anymore. 

We  have  found  friends  where  we  least 
expected  them  and  lost  friends  that  we 
were  counting  on  for  help.  Despite  all 
that  has  happened,  the  civil  war  that  rules 
our  lives  Like  a warden,  still  stacks  up 
to  be  a generational  conflict. 

Young  people  everywhere  are  getting 
hip  to  the  pig  life-style.  Among  them- 
selves, at  the  Drive-In  in  El  Cerrito,  at 
the  ice  cream  parlor  on  Telegraph  Ave- 
nue, on  their  occupied  campus,  they 
excitedly  plot  and  plan  acts  of  minor 
disruption.  It’s  personally  satisfying  for 
me  to  see  democracy  working. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Thomas 
Lynch,  ordered  the  schools  into  session 
on  the  first  of  August  after  youth  rioting 
broke  out  In  over  seven  hundred  com- 
munities. 

The  National  School  Strike  Committee, 
based  in  New  York,  reports  twenty  mil- 
lion high  school  and  junior  high  school 
students  out  of  classes,  with  the  strike 
“finally  beginning  to  reach  the  white 
grammar  schools."  The  children,  regu- 
larly In  and  out  of  juvy,  are  getting 
tough.  6 

There  is  not  one  single  school  open  in 
any  ghetto  neighborhood.  The  black  van- 
guard keeps  us  on  our  toes. 

In  America,  Nervous  Breakdown  is 
An  Historical  Necessity. 

That’s  a quote  from  our  blond  leader 
who  has  no  name.  “The  mystery  which 
surrounds  him  is  intentional.”  LeBlang 
told  us  that  the  leader  is  actually  the 
twelve  men  of  the  Central  Council. 

The  myth  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
that  although  man’ s basic  dignity  Is  fore- 
most in  our  thinking,  we  must  permit  each 
generation  of  Americans  to  decide  what 
that  dignity  means  to  them.  The  young 
will  be  enfranchised,  not  with  the  vote 
but  with  real  control  of  their  lives  and 
directions.  That  - more  than  choosing 

between  indifferent  cardboard  politicians 

or  automobiles  - is  freedom  of  choice. 


There’s  a wealth  of  unused,  non-lethal 
freedom  lying  in  the  subconscious  ol 
America.  There’s  murder  and  fascism 
there,  too.  You’ve  seen  It. 

On  Labor  Day,  in  honor  of  the  historic 
struggle  of  laborers  for  a decent  life,  we 
extend  the  struggle  and  with  it  the  hand 
of  peace,  or  the  fist  of  the  revolution. 
We  seek  no  violence,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared. We  rely  on  ourselves  and  the 
justness  of  our  cause. 

No  more  mercenary  armies  In  Ameri- 
ca. The  army  is  the  people.  Their 
discipline  and  freedom  is  the  spirit  of 
new  America. 

Discipline  and  freedom?  Yes.  Exalted 
physical  freedom  can  be  catalyzed  and 
accelerated  by  relating  to  the  people 
with  whom  we  live  and  work.  We  don’t 
have  to  cheat  on  our  time  anymore. 
We’re  working  for  ourselves. 

Take  back  the  streets  and  buildings 
of  America  on  Labor  Day  — the  fugitive 
revolution  has  decreed. 

Sweet  breakfast  coffee.  Salty  eggs. 
Or  so  It  seemed.  I looked  at  the  faces  of 
my  friends.  I thought  about  Nixon.  He 
has  less  of  a chance  to  survive  than  we. 

We  packed  up  and  headed  for  the  door. 
Five  thirty  am,  a few  trucks  are  moving 
— dozens  of  young  people  walk  In  the 
streets.  By  sunrise  it  will  be  thousands. 

We  may  have  already  waited  too  long. 
The  Right,  some  people  say,  Is  far  too 
strong.  There1  re  a lotta  young  pigs, 
they  say. 

It  must’ve  been  that  way  in  Prague 
when  the  students  drove  the  soviet  rear- 
guard out  of  the  city. 

BUT  this  Is  NOT  Prague,  the  leader 
is  quick  to  point  out.  Our  means,  unlike 
theirs,  relies  entirely  on  the  solidarity 
of  youth.  Our  ruler  is  not  Nixon.  It  Is 
the  local  shit  tyrants  who  run  our  cities, 
neighborhoods,  factories  and  schools. 
Take  away  local  control.  Do  It  success- 
fully enough  times  and  you  will  face  the 
full  army  National  control.  The  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  not  In  the  mood  for  It. 
The  police  attack  on  the  last  G1  march 
proved  that.  Labor  Day  marks  the  first 
step  towards  self-determination,  and  an 
end  to  America’s  depraved  affair  with 
Empire.  We  love  our  people.  No  state. 

The  people  fear  abuses  from  the  Right 
more  than  they  ever  feared  us.  Labor 
Day  marks  the  end  of  the  reign  of  fasdst 
terror  In  this  country.  The  price  will  not 
be  cheap. 

Survival  is  your  accomplishment.  What 

has  the  blood  taught  you? 

I didn’t  like  relying  on  doctrinaire 
thought  for  my  strength.  But  this  rm  rn- 
ing  it  seemed  to  make  sense  — it  seemed 
to  be  true.  A negative  force  becomes 
positive. 

In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1 am  told,  a 
small  guerrilla  operation  rose  up  and 
was  crushed.  Crushed  and  killed.  Friends 

of  mine. 

It’s  hard  not  to  feel  like  a martyr,  while 

others  who  should,  show  no  desire  or 
need  to  win  as  great  as  ours. 

Leo  was  fond  of  saying  that  the  revolt 
will  fail  but  that  IT  IS  historically  nec- 
essary. Leo  almost  got  hls  head  shot  on 
a few  times,  too. 

Army  vans  started  rolling  Into  town. 
The  police  had  their  shop  all  set  up.  We 
deployed  on  the  street,  attempting  to  look 
as  Inconspicuous  as  possible. 


hugo  hill 

SAIGON  (LNS-NY)  - “The  American 
destruction  of  our  country  is  so  terrible 
that  it's  necessary  for  all  Vietnamese 
patriots  to  unite  to  save  the  homeland. 
So  even  though  Pm  a Buddhist  pacifist, 
I'm  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front." 

Such  words  would  have  been  unusual 
three  years  ago,  but  In  1968  they  are 
commonplace.  Now  they  were  being 
spoken  by  a modest  but  determined  young 
lady,  a charming  person  who  had  ob- 
viously reached  an  Important  personal 
decision. 

We  were  talking  In  a small  apart- 
ment in  downtown  Saigon,  and  she  was 
patiently  explaining  to  me  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Alliance  of  National,  Demo- 
cratic and  Peace  Forces. 

The  Alliance  was  formed  soon  after  the 
Tet  Offensive,  as  a response  of  middle- 
class  Intellectuals  to  the  "urbanization" 
of  the  war.  With  NLF  soldiers  fighting 
in  the  streets  and  American  planes 


bombing  and  strafing  the  cities,  those 
who  had  previously  limited  their  pro- 
tests to  parades  and  petitions  suddenly 
found  that  they  had  to  choose  sides. 

A neutralist  “third  force”  was  no 
longer  tenable.  Those  who  objected  to  the 
American  Invasion,  but  were  not  revolu- 
tionary from  a class  perspective,  saw 
that  their  Interests  were  best  repre- 
sented by  the  NLF,  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional slavatlon. 

If  the  Vietnamese  are  to  survive  as  a 
nation,  they  must  drive  out  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  reasoning  was  obvious,  but  it 
still  came  as  a shock  to  the  US  estab- 
lishment when  Trlnh  Dlnh  Thao,  a re- 
spected Northern- born  lawyer,  andThlch 
Don  Hao,  a venerated  old  monk  from 
Hue,  emerged  as  the  leaders  (chairman 
and  vice-chairman,  respectively)  of  the 
Alliance,  and  announced  their  readiness 
to  undertake  common  actions  with  the 
NLF. 

That  was  In  April  of  this  year.  Since 
then,  the  Alliance  has  grown  progress- 
ively stronger  In  the  cities  of  South 


Vietnam,  despite  (or  perhaps  because 
of)  the  fact  that  the  leaders  have  been 
sentenced  to  death,  IN  ABSENTIA,  by  a 
Saigon  military  court. 

“The  best  known  leaders  live  In  lib- 
erated territory,”  the  young  woman  ex- 
plained, “but  there  are  many  prominent 
people  In  Saigon  who  are  secretly  Identi- 
fied with  the  Alliance.  Some  of  them  hold 
high  positions  In  the  government  or  the 
army  while  they  continue  to  work  for  the 
liberation.  The  Alliance  Is  especially 
appealing  to  young  students  like  myself 
who  are  not  Communists  but  are  eager 
to  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  the 
nation." 

I asked  her  what  she  thought  of  official 
American  claims  that  the  Alliance  Is  just 
another  “tool  of  Hanoi."  She  smiled  and 
replied  that  it  Is  not  so.  “The  Alliance 
was  organized  by  city  people,  mostly 
middle-class  Intellectuals.  We  offered 
to  cooperate  with  the  NLF,  and  the  Front 
gladly  accepted,  but  nobody  created  us. 
We  did  It  ourselves."  I Introduced  the 
subject  of  violence.  How  could  she,  as  a 


pacifist,  work  together  with  the  NLF, 
which,  whatever  else  one  might  say  for 
It,  is  certainly  not  a pacifist  organiza- 
tion? 

She  explained  that  she  herself  would 
probably  not  take  up  arms  because  It  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  “There 
are  many  ways  to  help.  But,  you  know, 
sometimes  violence  Is  necessary  — 
revolutionary  violence  to  defend  the  peo- 
ple." 

I was  left  with  the  Impression  that  If 
Ellsworth  Bunker  or  Averill  Harrlman 
could  talk  with  this  shy  young  lady,  they 
might  realize  that  their  arguments  are 
meaningless. 

Whether  the  Alliance  Is  a “tool  of 
Hanoi"  or  an  "Independent,  Indigenous, 
etc."  Is  Irrelevant.  What  counts  Is  that 
people  who  would  rather  study  than  strug- 
gle, who  would  rather  live  openly  than 
secretly,  peacefully  rather  than  vio- 
lently, have  been  driven  to  the  point 
where  they  now  stand  side  by  side  with 
their  rural  brothers  In  a common  strug- 
gle against  the  foreign  Invaders. 


The  Middle-Class  Liberation  Front 


A SERGEANT’S  COONSKIN 


Stephen  erhart 

Everybody  was  feeling  very  good.  We 
were  in  under  the  tall  jungle  trees  where 
it  was  cool  and  It  looked  as  though  It  was 
not  going  to  rain.  It  seemed  certain  the 
NVA  were  not  Interested  in  having  con- 
tact. and  their  booby  traps  along  the 
trail  were  easily  discovered  by  the  point 
man.  The  trail  platoon  had  just  burned 
the  NVA  huts  with  thatch  roofs,  in  under 
the  trees,  Invisible  from  the  air,  when 
the  point  platoon  hit  the  dark,  mossy, 
bubbling  stream  and  everybody  filled  his 
canteen  for  the  first  time  in  three  days. 

The  c.o.  had  gone  on  the  company 
radio  to  tell  everybody  to  take  three  zero 
minutes  for  chow,  time  to  heat  water 
and  have  a lurp,  a good  meal,  dried  ra- 
tions for  long  range  periods  (lrp).  One 
squad  of  the  trail  platoon  had  to  do 
some  digging  while  their  water  washeat- 
ing, but  it  was  worth  it  because  these 
were  either  weapons  caches,  which  were 
often  Interesting,  or  graves.  If  these 
were  fresh  bodies  they’d  know  their 
squad  had  got  them  the  day  before,  when 
they  were  on  point  and  thought  they'd  hit 
two  or  three.  They’d  get  the  body  count 
in  any  event,  no  matter  how  old  the 
bodies  were,  or  what  they’d  died  of.  This 
surprised  me. 

“Even  if  they  died  of  old  age?"  I asked 
the  squad  leader,  the  nineteen- year-old 
buck  sergeant  in  one  of  the  two  holes, 
digging  with  a collapsible  entrenching 
tool. 

“That’s  affirmative,"  he  said.  “We’re 
the  first  ones  to  find ’em  dead,  ain’t  we?” 
He  was  very  thin  and  tall,  with  a lot  of 
pimples  on  his  face  and  a shy  grin  that 
made  him  appealing  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
fected manner  of  talking  tough  — that 
wasn’t  very  convincing  so  it  was  all 
right. 

He  hit  the  body  about  then,  part  of  the 
leg  first,  so  he  had  to  scrape  away  the 
dirt  in  the  direction  of  the  head  to  get1 
a grip  on  him  and  pull  him  out.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a poncho,  tied  with  a cord. 
It  was  easy  to  get  a grip  and  pull  him 
free  from  the  dirt,  but  In  trying  to  get 
him  out  of  the  hole  the  sergeant  and  the 
other  young  kid  who  got  In  there  with 
him  decided  they’ d started  with  the  wrong 
end  and  flipped  him  over  rather  clumsily, 
dropping  him  hard.  The  other  kid  giggled 
nervously,  then  swore,  but  the  sergeant 
drawled,  “He  don’t  mind,  he’s  dead." 

So  they  got  him  out  of  the  hole  and  cut 
the  cord  and  worked  the  poncho  off,  which 
even  the  sergeant  was  a little  squeamish 
about  because  the  end  at  the  head  was 
sticky  with  blood  and  had  to  be  coaxed 
away  from  the  flesh.  He  used  a stick  for 
most  of  the  job.  When  they  got  him  un- 
covered they  saw  he  was  just  a day  or 
two  dead,  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  an 
M-16,  had  on  a green  NVA  uniform,  and 
was  very  young  Indeed  - fifteen  or  six- 


teen, was  the  guess  of  the  Kit  Carson 
scout,  the  Vietnamese  who  went  with  the 
platoon.  He  was  one  of  those  who’d  been 
captured  by  the  NVA  at  Tet  and  had  re- 
cently escaped  and  was  eager  to  work 
with  the  Americans  In  ferreting  out  the 
Communist  soldiers.  There  were  a lot 
of  jokes  now  by  the  Americans,  as  they 
went  through  the  pockets,  although  they 
knew  they  wouldn't  find  any  papers  on 
bodies  that  were  burled 

I asked  the  young,  amiable,  sleepy- 
looking  scout  in  Vietnamese  what  he 
thought  when  they  dug  up  VC  bodies  this 
way  (the  Vietnamese  on  the  government 


side  call  them  VC  whether  they’re  from 
the  North  or  the  South).  He  seemed 
puzzled  by  the  question,  frowned  at  me. 

“I  mean,  do  you  feel  angry,  sad...?" 

“Oh,  no  " He  shook  his  head  emphatic- 
ally, looked  at  me  In  disbelief  that  I could 
ask  such  a question. 

“If  It’s  VC  dead  you're  not  sad."  I 
nodded. 

He  nodded  vigorously.  The  Americans 
were  pushing  the  body  back  Into  the  hole. 
A couple  of  them  started  to  cover  him 
with  dirt.  In  the  other  hole  they  had  just 
got  down  to  the  body  and  were  scraping. 
The  rest  were  standing  around  eating 


lurps  with  plastic  spoons. 

It  seemed  like  a good  time  to  ask  the 
sergeant  another  question  that  had  been 
on  my  mind.  I’d  met  him  the  day  before, 
when  I moved  up  the  ridgeline  to  join  the 
point  squad  and  found  him  whispering  be- 
side the  t rail  w 1th  the  platoon  leader,  with 
only  foiir  men  ahead  of  them  up  the  trail, 
probing  forward  very  cautiously  because 
they'd  just  made  contact  and  shot  the 
trail- watcher,  who  had  been  dragged 
away  by  a buddy.  The  squad  was  trying 
to  find  out  how  many  there  were  and 
whether  they  were  standing  and  fighting 
or  pulling  back. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  about 
the  sergeant  was  that  he  looked  like 
Daniel  Boone,  but  It  was  a second  or  two 
before  I traced  the  Impression.  Tall  and 
lean,  yes,  but  it  was  the  thing  that  looked 
like  a coon  tall  hanging  from  the  barrel 
of  his  M- 16.  It  was  a woman' s hair,  dark, 
like  sealskin,  shimmering  brown  and 
black  when  hit  by  the  sun  streams  through 
the  trees. 

There  was  no  more  contact  that  day 
and  later  I asked  him  about  the  hair.  “Aw, 
I shot  a gook  girl,"  he  shrugged,  “took 
her  hair.  Up  by  Hue,  In  one  of  the  vil- 
lages we  swept." 

“Was  she  wearing  a uniform?  Carry- 
ing a weapon?" 

“Naw,  she  was  Just  a gook  girl.” 

“Why'd  you  shoot  her?" 

“That’s  nothin’.  Sometimes  we  get 
orders  to  shoot  everything  in  a whole 
village.  Babies,  dogs." 

He  was  from  Texas,  El  Paso.  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  other  troops 
was  telling  me  about  the  cordon  they’d 
been  on  up  near  Hue.  Said  It  had  been  a 
dry  operation,  never  hit  anything. 

“No  contact?"  I said.  “But  you  did  get 
some  kills." 

“What  about  the  girl  killed  by  that 
sergeant  In  the  first  platoon?  The  hair 
on  his  rifle." 

“First  platoon?  Guy  from  Texas?  He 
got  that  off  the  wall  in  some  hootch.  I 
think  so,  somethin’  like  that.  Or  off  some 
dead  NVA.  You  know,  these  girls  cut  their 

hair  and  save  It  or  give  it  to  their  boy- 
friend." 


Now,  as  they  were  throwing  the  dirt 
back  In  the  hole,  I asked  the  sergeant 
about  It,  thinking  to  get  the  true  story 
while  there  were  other  people  around. 
He  was  standing  back  from  the  hole 
eating  his  lurp. 

“What  about  It?"  I asked  cheerfully. 
“Did  you  kill  that  girl  or  not?  I heard 
there  wasn’ t anybody  killed  on  that  opera- 
tion.” 

He  was  embarrassed,  but  his  buddies 
didn’t  say  anything,  just  grinned  and 
watched  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

Finally  he  grinned  too  and  shrugged! 
“Nobody  but  me  will  ever  know  for  sure." 


I 
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YOU  MISSED  OVER 
THANKSGIVING 


I johnny  raize 

Chilly.  Sunny.  Last  Saturday  at  noon, 

I made  ray  way  up  to  the  playing  field 
behind  the  UC  Stadium  in  Berkeley.  My 
body  has  been  crying  for  exercise  for 
years.  My  lungs  begging  for  some  air. 
There  is  no  anxiety  like  sex  cut  short 
for  lack  of  breath. 

In  the  Ice-cold  fall  of  1962,  I was  the 
last  player  to  be  selected  by  the  de- 
spised head  coach  Bob  Ingllss  for  the 
varsity  football  team  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  (UConn  distinguished  It- 
self recently  In  a series  of  hit-and-run 
encounters  with  the  state  police.) 

The  tall  thin  35-year-old  coach  liked 
me  and  held  me  over  with  one  other  guy 
from  the  defunct  Junior  Varsity  (slaugh- 
tered and  Injured  in  Its  first  and  only 
game). 

It  was  sealed  and  certain,  as  far  as 
I was  concerned,  that  I was  never  going 
to  play.  The  coach  may  have  been  walt- 
ing  t°  -do  me  a favor"  like  for  status 
with  some  chick  or  something.  But 
l)  I had  no  desire  to  be  embarrassed. 

Z)  I was  satisfied  to  get  a good  work- 
out a few  times  a week,  and  wear  the  grey 
"jock  shirt." 

3)  I was  already  President  of  the 
taterfraternity  Council  and  needed  no 
S°P  from  a small-timer  like  coach 
^ v!iSS  (1°sing  team  at  a small  school), 
t !n»uhe  passed  me  on  the  bench,  I 
Jooked  the  other  way.  It  was  that  simple. 

invut*?ad’  sent  Jngllss  and  the  JV  coach 
Invitations  to  hear  me  speak  at  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  Banquet. 

Fir  ^tufk,wlth  the  team.  Played  dummy. 
n‘*?tfstrlllg  left  end  Nick  Rosettl  (locker 

hat!nt0  mlDe)'  a New  York  boy.  kept 
having  severe  headaches,  but  made  all 

rnLhrf,  frlends  swear  not  to  tell  the 
Hls  scholarship  was  on  the  line. 
pT;ese,Ws  think  I- m like  them,  but 
Diavo"  NIck  contained  about  the 
P rs  grotesque  adolescent  manhood. 
n,  \ fptain  of  the  team  was  John  Contoulls 
with  ^ ex,P°rt  Che  later  md  a short  stint 

The  Bea'r  G1“ts)'  called  *Yogi-"  Y°g‘ 

eiln!  ^orecard  said  he  weighed  two- 
On  hfr  Jhe  fat  rolled  over  his  muscles, 
like  m and  neck  he  wore  pimples 
1Uc®  mountains.  Repulsive, 
of  never  liked  me.  He  threw  bits 
ankw^8  Peel*  or  ^Pe  torn  from  hls 
hind  my  Erection,  then  ducked  be- 

told  n!^St  locker  door  giggling.  Rosettl 
told  me  to  get  the  prick  back. 

chimed' i ^ afrald  of  0131  shlthead," 
Yorker  ^ ? g Joe  Sime°ne,  another  New 
— ' 311(3  the  oni\  man  truly  unafraid 
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of  Yogi.  “Throw  it  back  at  him."  I tol’ 
Joe  he  was  hired. 

One  wet  rainy  day  after  practice  six 
of  us  showered  behind  the  lockers.  Yogi 
was  having  hls  troubles  holding  a team 
meeting.  It  was  his  job  as  captain. 

“Why  don’t  you  try  Robert’s  Rules  of 
Order?" 

Every  head  turned  to  me. 

They  stopped  soaping  themselves. 
•Wot’s  dat?" 

In  Yogi's  face  I saw  the  unreasoning 
fascist  cop.  The  previous  semester,  it 
was  rumored,  while  at  a date  in  the 
drive-in,  drunken  Yogi  offered  to  go  get 
hls  girl  some  popcorn. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  car  he  dumped 
the  stuff  out  and  broke  the  bottom  of  the 
box  open. 

He  slipped  back  Into  the  darkened  front 
seat:  Want  some  popcorn?  She  reached 
in  and  found . . . his  cock. 

“How  could  a girl  go  out  with  him?" 
The  others  degraded  him.  Finally,  Yogi 
found  some  chick  in  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
who  said  she  felt  sorry  for  him  and 
patiently  listened  to  hls  sad  song  on  the 
phone  Into  the  night.  She  wouldn’t  let  him 
touch  her. 

“Wot’s  dat?"  Yogi  hollered.  The  others 
were  anxious  to  know.  The  showers 
splashed  hot  steam. 

“Well,  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  Is  the 
system  of  parliamentary  procedure  that 
people  run  meetings  by,  like  the  IFC.” 
Yogi  squeezed  the  muscles  of  his  chin, 
swelling  hls  lips  and  forcing  them  out  in 
contemptuous  contemplation.  He  looked 
at  the  others.  And  returned  hls  gaze  to 
me. 

“Dat's  CUNT  SHIT,"  he  growled.  “We 
not  cunts.  We  jocks.  We're  ANIMALS." 

I left  sports  with  a bad  taste.  Tnere 
was  no  point  In  trying  to  emulate  Yogi. 
Or  Rosettl.  It  was  all  a lie. 

Radical  Revolutionary  Softball  Tryouts 
is  how  last  Saturday’s  event  was  billed. 

I came  without  glove,  bat,  ball,  sneakers 
cleats  or  socks. 

Altogether,  twenty  guys  showed  up, 
two  children,  no  chicks.  I first  started 
playing  “pepper."  Kept  missing  the  ball. 
Four  long-hairs  tossed  the  ball  around. 
Someone  yelled:  “Let's  play  a game." 

A bat  was  thrown  Into  the  air  and 
caught,  carefully  measured  up  the  handle 
in  clenched  fists  and  “scissors."  Sides 
chosen. 

What  kind  of  man  is  a Radical  Revolu- 
tionary Softball  Team  player? 

They  swung  for  the  fences.  No  one 
struck  out.  I admit  the  pitchers  lobbed 
in  meatballs. 


My  team’s  left  fielder,  Lenny  Goldberg 
(a  graduate  student  during  the  week), 
complained  about  the  restrictive,  muddy 
conditions  of  the  field  in  hls  area.  At 
first,  the  inflelders  were  suspicious  and 
figured  Lenny  was  trying  to  excuse  his 
way  out  of  a few  upcoming  errors.  Then 
he  flopped  for  a fly  ball.  I,  myself,  had 
announced  very  loudly  during  first  Inning 
change  that  I had  no  glove.  Wanting  the 
glove  to  play  the  real  game  on  the  one 
hand,  and  confident  about  errors  being 
understood  on  the  other.  All  of  a sudden, 
a beautiful  five  finger  mit  flew  down  at 
me  from  the  sky.  The  plot  failed. 

The  opposing  team  scored  endless 
runs.  But  we  had  the  spirit.  And  the  two 
biggest  loudmouths.  A run  meant  a lot 
to  us. 

We  became  good  friends,  that  Is,  until 
I appointed  myself  third  base  coach.  Un- 
knowingly, i experienced  the  very  same 
feeling  of  overconfidence  (not  a rare 
thing  in  sports)  as  I had  fourteen  years 
ago  - when  four  Little  League  teams 
were  locked  In  combat  for  the  champion- 
ship of  Kew  Gardens  Hills.  Winner  to 
play  Woodside  for  the  Borough  champion- 
ship. In  other  words,  winner  take  all. 

After  seventeen  consecutive  base  hits 
I led  the  league,  LED  THE  LEAGUE, 
with  a fantastic  .710  average.  Then  I 
started  popping  them  up.  Flinging  the 
bat  in  whatever  direction  I chose  to  vent 
anger. 

I knew,  even  then,  that  ego  Involve- 
ment, In  proper  doses,  Is  a key  to  this 
game.  Trouble  was  I had  no  means  of 
controlling  it  at  that  time.  Last  Saturday 
though  not  entirely  cured,  I did  better.’ 
My  teammates  this  time  were  more  to- 
gether. 

The  losing  team  appeared  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  a drug,  but  played  very 
well  nonetheless. 

The  game  ended  when  I forgot  the 
cardinal  rule  with  the  ONLY  bat,  and 
connected  on  an  Inside  slow  pitch  with 
the  label  turned  up.  CRACK!  Mistake. 

“You  stupid  motherfucker." 

Still,  I was  able  to  slip  back  Into  the 
Mediterraneum  Cafe  with  a satisfied 
smile  on  my  face.  I had  two  solid  hits 
and  3 RBI’s  to  my  credit.  And  the 
Radical  Revolutionary  Softball  Team, 
ruddy,  full  of  spirit  and  energy,  will 
mess  again,  next  Saturday  noon  at  the 
Softball  field  In  Strawberry  Canyon. 

We  learn  with  our  bodies  and  minds 
for  the  Revolution. 

(Some  uniform  Ideas,  though  prema- 
ture, came  up.  How  do  you  like  a striped 
Yankee  uniform  with  a clenched  fist  over 
the  left  breast?) 
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marvln  garson 
A review: 

REVOLUTION  FOR  THE  HELL  OF  IT, 
Dial  Press,  $1.95 

This  book  says  $1.95  on  the  front 
cover.  The  author,  a gentleman  known  as 
"Free,"  says  inside  that  If  you  paid 
money  for  the  book  you  got  screwed, 
because  he  got  a whole  bunch  of  them 
free  In  lieu  of  royalties  and  Is  busy 
handing  them  out.  Last  week  "Free" 
was  handing  out  copies  of  his  book  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  there  to 
attend  the  first  screening  of  the  15- 
mlnute  movie  he  helped  to  make  as  the 
Ylpple!  response  to  Mayor  Daley' s filmed 
report. 

The  movie  had  the  whole  audience 
Jumping  for  joy  Just  like  the  picture  on 
the  book  cover.  The  tone  was  slapstick 
all  the  way  through,  hilarious  slapstick 
with  Just  the  right  Chaplin  touch  of  sweet 
sadness.  After  watching  the  famed  battle 
of  Michigan  Avenue  In  a sort  of  waltz 
rhythm,  we  hear  the  narrator  Intone 
authoritatively:  ‘Ylpple  leaders  then 

executed  the  escape  plans  they  had  pre- 
pared." On  the  screen,  a Model  T Ford 
"areens  down  a highway  and  an  old  bi- 
plane swoops  low  and  drops  a passenger 
down  Into  the  car.  After  lots  of  World 
War  I battle  scenes  and  old  cars  car- 
eening down  the  highways,  the  film  ends 
with  a line  of  demonstrators  dancing  an 
energetic  can-can  while  singing  “It's  a 
Grand  Old  Pig."  The  camera  pans  slowly 
across  their  faces,  then  cuts  to  Mayor 
Daley  flapping  his  Jowls,  then  back  to  the 
demonstrators.  There’s  one  face  I can't 
forget  In  that  can-can  line;  a man  some- 
what out  of  breath,  taking  care  not  to 
stumble,  possibly  counting  *one-two- 
three-klck"  to  himself  as  he  danced, 
working  hard  and  having  the  time  of  his 
life.  It  was  Ylpple!  at  Its  best.  So  is  the 
book. 

Actually,  ‘Revolution  For  the  Hell  of 
It"  Isn’t  a book;  It’ s the  distillate  of  three 
days  of  rapping  Into  a tape  recorder  by 
someone  who  knows  how  to  rap  He  Is  a 
Ylpple  leader  but  he  Is  NOT  Jerry  Rubin. 

On  Jerry  Rubin;  ‘Jerry’s  a tough son- 
of- a- bitch,  He’s  got  a hell  of  a fuckin’ 
ego.  Almost  as  big  as  mine  but  not  quite. 
The  debat  :■  will  go  on  In  print  only,  for 
Jerry  Is  writer.  I know  I can  whip  him 
publicly  b cause  Pll  use  any  means  nec- 
essary. 1 'Iso  know  he  reads  his  speech- 
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es  IPs  knowing  shit  like  that  which 
makes  me  such  a cocky  punk." 

On  police: 

“America  Is  Racist. 

“America  Is  Imperialistic. 

•Police  are  brutal. 

•Mass  media  distort. 

‘ Bah- bah- bah- bah- bah- bah- bah- bah- 
bah.  Here  we  go  again.  None  of  these 
phrases  contains  information.  I never 
once  accused  the  police  of  being  brutal 
for  example.  That  was  not  my  role;  there 
were  enough  liberals  to  do  that.  I ap- 
plauded the  police  performance.  They 
were  major  life-actors,  performed  brll- 
llantly  and  never  let  us  get  away  without 
a proper  cop  response.  They  were  pigs 
through  and  through. . . I have  a certain 
hesitancy  about  the  term  - pig-  m refer- 
ence to  police.  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  the 
i iS. perfect  but  not  enough  of  an  in- 
sult If  that's  your  message.  Cops  like 

^,nalled  Plgs  and  NazJs  fascists 
1 lends  itseU  t0  the  lmage 

of  masculinity  they  try  to  preserve.  When 

Ik?  »MSSe?vat  C°PS  “ 6065  something 
luckerc.'V  Y°U  fUCk‘n'  'aS-aSS  COCk- 
,'0U  comm,e  pimps!  You  Jew- 
off  mpdvfa(rSJ  Vou  Kel  your  fuckin'  paws 
if  ' bunch  of  cowards!  I can  kl^k 

R tne  ass.  How  come  you  guys 


spooks  'em.  You  can  hurt  their  feel 
Establish  rapport.  Scare  them  o 
your  ass  kicked  some  more.  Ps 
jiu-jitsu  always  has  Its  risks  bui 
always  get  the  message  through, 
it  every  day  to  stay  alive." 

On  violence: 

"This  is  the  United  States,  1968 
member.  If  you  are  afraid  of  viol 
you  shouldn’t  have  crossed  the  bore 

On  fun: 

■I  don't  like  the  concept  of  a move 
built  on  sacrifice,  dedication,  respc 
fluty,  anger,  frustration  and  guilt 
those  down  things.  I would  say  L 
you  want  to  have  more  fun,  you  wa 
get  laid  more,  you  want  to  turn  on 
friends,  want  an  outlet  for  your  c 
Uvity,  then  get  out  of  school,  quit 
job  Come  on  out  and  help  build  anc 
fend  the  society  you  want.  Stop  tryii 
organize  everyone  but  yourself.  Bee 
live  your  vision.’  6 

On  survival; 

“The  first  duty  of  a revolutionist  i 
to  get  caught.  I discovered  how  to  sur 
in  the  midst  of  chaos  in  Chicago 
disguises,  use  different  names,  wher 
want  to  take  care  of  business  ditch  ■ 

SWhrS’  bod>’g'jards,  reporters  anc 
tablish  good  alibis.  Reject  all  referei 


to  yourself  as  a leader.  If  you  have  to 
exert  leadership  let  it  be  natural,  arising 
out  of  the  situation  rather  than  your  past 
history.  The  enemy  always  goes  after  the 

leaders Going  to  jail  presents  people 

with  the  model  of  masochistic  theater. 
Getting  killed  is  the  risk  involved  in 
living  a revolutionary  life  to  the  fullest. 
I prefer  death  to  prison.” 

The  first  few  pages  of  the  book  are 
rather  dumb,  but  it’s  not  the  kind  of  book 
you  start  at  the  beginning.  It’s  a book  for 
flipping  and  reading,  a book  you  can  start 

anywhere  and  finish  anywhere. 

Monday  the  author  was  clowning  around 
outside  a Chicago  courtroom,  ladling  out 
free  copies  of  his  book  from  a big  carton. 
A cop  stood  thumbing  intently  through  a 
copy:  ‘He  says  my  name’s  in  it,"  I heard 
one  of  them  explain  to  his  fellow  officers 
peering  over  his  shoulder. 

A middle-aged  black  man,  looking  like 
a post  office  worker  who  had  swallowed 
his  pride  for  thirty  years,  pressed  a five 
dollar  bill  into  the  author’s  hand  and 
said,  with  a little  embarrassment:  "It's 
for  your  cause."  “Free"  hugged  the  black 
man  and  they  did  a joyful  little  waltz  to- 
gether. Later  he  turned  to  me  and 
muttered,  “When  the  SPADES  give  Mb 
money,  you  know  there’s  something  hap- 
pening." 
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NIGGER-BAITING  JEWS 


Julius  tester 

(LNS-NY)  — The  New  York  school  strike 
has  ended  leaving  a residue  of  111- feeling 
like  few  events  In  New  York  have  done  In 
recent  years.  The  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  (UFT)  claimed  “due  process" 
had  been  violated  when  the  Ocean  Hlll- 
Brownsvllle  governing  board  trans- 
ferred 83  teachers  from  the  district. 
At  Issue  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
governing  board  could  exercise  the  power 
to  determine  who  was  going  to  teach  In 
the  schools  of  the  district.  There  can 
be  no  real  community  control  If  the 
community  cannot  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide who  is  going  to  teach  in  their 
schools. 

Despite  whatever  liberal  pretensions 
the  UFT  may  make  of  being  concerned 
about  the  education  of  children,  It  is  a 
labor  union  whose  overwhelming  concern 
Is  the  rights  of  its  members.  It  is  fond 
of  proving  Its  liberalism  by  pointing  out 
that  it  played  a rote  in  the  freedom 
schools  in  Mississippi  In  1964  and  that 
its  president,  Albert  Shanker,  partici- 
pated in  the  Selma-Montgomery  march 
and  in  the  march  in  Memphis  In  support 
of  the  garbage  workers'  strike  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King.  But 
it  is  usually  easier  for  Northern  liberals 
to  empathize  with  Southern  blacks  than 
it  is  for  them  to  do  something  about  the 
problems  In  their  own  area.  In  otfler 
words,  the  UFT  can  be  paternalistic  like 


all  the  other  unions,  and  racist  when  the 
problems  come  home  to  roost. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  school  strike 
were  almost  immediately  obscuredwhen 
the  UFT  levelled  charges  of  anti-Semit- 
ism against  Ocean  Hill.  Unfortunately, 
the  predominantly  Jewish  UFT  rank-and- 
file  fell  for  the  charge,  as  did  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  New  York’s  Jewish  com- 
munity. They  believed  the  anti-Semitism 
charge  despite  the  fact  that  50%  of  the 
teachers  at  Ocean  Hill- Brownsville's 
Junior  High  School  271  (the  focal  point 
of  the  controversy)  were  Jewish  and  many 
of  them  had  been  hired  to  replace  the 
teachers  (some  Jewish)  who  had  been 
transferred  by  the  governing  board.  It 
was  clear  that  the  hysteria  which  arose 
was  more  a reflection  of  the  hysterical 
than  of  black  reality  in  Ocean  Hill. 

Just  as  whites  are  often  afraid  to  op- 
pose something  blacks  favor  for  fear  of 
being  called  racists,  blacks  find  them- 
selves In  the  position  of  being  called 
anti-Semitic  If  they  oppose  something  In 
which  a large  number  of  Jews  are  in- 
volved. Political  opposition  to  the  state 
of  Israel  is  Invariably  translated  as  anti- 
Semitism.  Thus,  practically  anyone, 
black  or  white,  who  supported  the  govern- 
ing board  of  Ocean  Hill,  was  accused  of 
anti-Semitism. 

If  the  New  York  City  school  strike 
proved  anything,  It  proved  that  racism 
within  the  ranks  of  the  UFT  is  the  prob- 


lem, not  black  anti-Semitism.  UFT  pres- 
ident Albert  Shanker  was  fond  of  speak- 
ing of  “mob  rule,"  “extremists,”  “mili- 
tants." All  of  these  were  epithets  for 
blacks  and  cannot  be  excused  or  explained 
away.  Few  Jewish  leaders  came  forward 
to  condemn  Shanker’ s remarks  and  those 
who  did  - such  as  Jewish  Teachers  in 
Support  of  Ocean  Hill- Brownsville  - 
were  subjected  to  harassment  and  vili- 
fication by  striking  teachers. 

The  charge  of  black  anti-Semitism  was 
spurious,  particularly  in  light  of  such 
evidence  as  the  fact  that  the  schools  in 
the  Ocean  Hill  district  were  the  only 
schools  in  New  York  City  to  hand  out 
leaflets  to  students  explaining  Rosh 
Hashana  and  why  it  was  a school  holiday. 
Yet  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism  was  vig- 
orously enunciated  and  If  Shanker  and  the 
UFT  teachers  are  now  hated  by  blacks, 
it  Is  not  because  they  are  Jewish,  but 
simply  because  they  declared  themselves 
to  be  enemies  of  black  people. 

When  black  parents  want  to  actively 
involve  themselves  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  It  should  be  an  occasion 
for  exultation.  The  UFT  teachers  claim 
that  they  are  for  parent  involvement  In 
the  schools,  but  their  actions  do  not  re- 
flect what  they  say.  It  is  Impossible  for 
blacks  and  many  whites  In  New  York  City 
to  feel  anything  except  that  the  majority 
of  teachers  are  opposed  to  any  parent  In- 
volvement in  the  schools.  And  all  pos- 


sibility of  dialogue  between  parents  and 
striking  teachers  is  Impossible  as  long 
as  the  teachers  Interpret  opposition  to 
their  position  as  anti-Semitism. 

The  UFT  charge  of  anti-Semitism  was 
merely  a cloak  for  the  unbridling  of  a 
racism  of  which  George  Wallace  would 
have  been  proud.  The  UFT  played  upon 
the  fears  of  a "black  holocaust"  and  the 
resultant  response  by  most  whites  and 
Jews  revealed  one  more  layer  of  racism 
for  all  who  cared  to  see. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  should  be  clear 
for  all  blacks.  Depend  upon  no  one  except 
your  own.  Assume  that  everyone  else  is 
the  enemy  until  they  prove  differently. 
But  don’t  be  afraid  to  offer  the  hand  of 
solidarity  to  those  who  have  proved 
themselves.  Those  who  did  not  go  out 
on  strike  should  be  supported.  They 
recognize  that  the  schools  belong  to  the 
community  and  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  willing  to  make  that  a reality. 

Those  who  were  duped  by  the  lies  of 
anti-Semitism  should  recognize  that  they 
have  been  duped.  They  will  continue  to  be 
duped  as  long  as  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  stampeded  Into  hysteria  by  dema- 
gogues like  Shanker.  And  as  long  as  they 
are  dupes,  they  remain  victims  of  the 
system.  Their  state  of  victimization, 
however,  does  not  exclude  them  from 
being  categorized  as  enemies. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Guardian,  radical 
news  weekly,  New  York.) 
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STATE . . . 

continued  from  page  3 
from  Ronald  Reaganl*  The  students  were 
more  Interested  In  the  scene:  us  vs.  that 
no  longer  pitiable  Administration.  A 
chant  rose  up:  «We  want  Hayakawa! 
Come  out!"  Shouts:  ■ He' snot  coming  out! 
Let's  go  In!"  And  led  by  PSU  and  TWLF 
leaders,  some  of  them  looking  a bit  con- 
fused, the  crowd  started  to  file  in. 

From  their  Parkmerced  caverns  the 
Tac  Squad,  thirty-six  strong,  marched 
toward  and  into  the  Ad.  Building  from  the 
other  direction.  As. they  got  closer,  the 
building  emptied.  No  striker  was  left  In- 
side as  the  Squad  occupied  their  building 
and  closed  the  doors.  They  hung  around 
a few  minutes,  then  went  back  the  way 
they'd  come. 

The  bullhorn  started  up  again.  When  it 
seemed  that  the  Administration  was  try- 
ing to  drown  it  out  with  a radio,  a few 
people  threw  rocks  at  the  building, 
smashing  a couple  of  windows.  Most  stu- 
dents yelled  "No!"  In  a chiding  tone.  TV 
cameramen  zoomed  in.  Leaders  called 
the  crowd  back  across  the  sodden  grass 
to  the  speaker's  platform.  The  rally  went 
on.  The  crowd  seemed  possessed  of  that 
transcendence  which  resembles  a well- 
tuned  mind;  It  was  personified:  nervous, 
but  feeling  more  and  more  at  home,  more 
and  more  natural,  as  big  minutes  clunked 
by.  It  was  suddenly  clear  not  only  that 
the  strikers  were  a majority  but  that  the 
strike  MOVEMENT,  that  which  embodies 
the  energy  and  direction  within  the  strike, 
is  a mass  movement. 

The  BSU  man  at  the  bullhorn  called  the 
crowd  to  the  steps  of  the  BSS  building, 
back  across  the  lawn.  Maybe  half,  maybe 
more  went  with  him:  “On  strike,  shut  it 
down!"  The  point  was  to  disrupt  classes 
from  the  outside,  and  It  must  have  been 
working  fairly  well,  for  a Tac  Squad 
detachment  appeared  and  lined  up  In  front 
of  the  building,  pounding  sticks  In  palms. 
■Let's  move  to  another  bulldlngl"  Con- 
frontation — no  bravado  here.  As  we 
moved  toward  another  building,  a few 
people  In  the  crowd  threw  clods  of  earth 
at  the  cops:  genuine  mudsllnging. 

Word  came  through  a slowly  Improving 
Intelligence  network  that  other  cops 
were  already  massed  at  the  other  build- 
ing, so  the  crowd  paused,  waited,  leaned 
back  on  Its  collective  haunch.  Another 
police  squad  marched  onto  a far  stretch 
of  the  lawn,  barraged  by  beercans,  small 
rocks,  a few  cafeteria  trays,  more  mud. 
They  played  it  cool,  never  breaking 
ranks.  Eventually  a third  squad  of  hel- 
meted  regulars  lined  up  In  front  of  the 
library.  The  crowd  was  surrounded  but 
calm,  even  sedate.  As  Howie  Foreman 
of  SDS  put  It  at  the  strike  meeting  a few 
hours  later,  “A  few  months  ago  people 
would  see  12  Tac  Squad  members  stand- 
ing on  campus  and  they’d  run  the  other 
way.  Today  we  were  SURROUNDED  by 
them  and  we  were  bored!" 

Not  that  the  cops  were  unprepared.  At 
least  two  of  Allot©' s finest  In  front  of  the 
library  had  already  removed  their  badges 
— worried,  no  doubt,  lest  they  poke  out 
somebody’s  eye. 

We  faced  off  for  a very  long  time.  About 
2:15  the  Ad.  Building  loudspeaker  blared: 
•Go  to  your  classes,  if  you  have  no 
classes,  go  to  the  library."  (A  few  hun- 
dred students  were  Inside  already,  three 
or  four  comically  playing  at  study.) ‘If 
you  have  no  business  on  campus,  leave. 
Innocent  bystanders  may  be  hurt."  BSU 


leaders  saw  the  crowd  grow  fidgety  and 
decided  to  head  a march  off 
not  more  than  750  at  most  left , Most  of 
them  finally  dispersed,  went  home  for 
much-needed  rest.  (Itisatir  ngdaywhen 
the  mass  struggle  begins  at  7:80 'in  the 
morning.)  Cops  busted  A few  for  throw - 

lnTheClrest  of  the  crowd  oozed  more 
slowly  off  campus.  Somebody  tore  down 
the  flag  at  the  corner  of  Holloway  and 
19th  Avenue,  and  at  the  appeal  of  a press 
photographer  who  claimed  he’d  been 
manhandled  trying  to  get  a picture,  the 
Tac  Squad  rushed  In  and  broke  ranks, 
cracking  heads.  Including  those  of  some 
people  who’d  simply  been  trying  to  lea  ve 
the  campus.  In  or  around  this  turmoil, 
eight  students  were  arrested,  ALL  ON 
FELONY  RAPS  (assault,  etc.).  All  the 
stakes  have  gone  up:  the  category  of  mis- 
demeanor Is  shrinking  rapidly. 

A sub-crowd  occupied  19th  Avenue 
momentarily,  then  moved  onto  local 
streets.  Many  sought  some  sort  of  sanc- 
tuary, as  well  as  lookout  posts,  on  the 
grounds  of  Ecumenical  House,  and  were 
caught  in  a Tac  Squad  foray.  Attack,  re- 
treat, attack,  retreat,  while  more  and 
more  students  drifted  off  by  foot  and  by 
streetcar.  By  4:00  it  was  all  over  for  the 
day. 

The  cops’  strategy  had  been  Clear- 
and-  Hold,  but  they  had  been  slow  in  bring- 
ing In  reinforcements,  had  probably  not 
counted  on  having  to  reckon  with  thou- 
sands of  adversaries.  Thus  they  were 
outfoxed  throughout  the  school  day.  Stay- 
ing in  the  open  spaces  made  sense.  In- 
doors, bands  of  students  would  be  prey 
for  Search-and-Destroy  missions,  less 
ready  for  organized  self-defense.  But 
even  then  the  city  would  run  out  of  cops; 
there  are  only  1800  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Monday  the  Highway  Patrol  had  to 
be  brought  in. 

As  tempers  rise  and  cops  lose  control 
It’s  a good  bet  that  the  National  Guard 
will  be  deployed  on  campus  this  week. 
They've  been  on  alert  since  Sunday  night. 
If  they  move,  hopefully  the  students  will 
understand  that  these  men  have  chosen 
their  form  of  submission  largely  as  an 
alternative  to  Vietnam,  and  will  regale 
them  with  friendly  raps  and  coffee. 


• * * 

The  strike  may  not  even  have  crested 
yet.  The  faculty,  treading  tightropes  be- 
tween commitment  and  mortgage  pay- 
ments (five  days'  strike  Is  equivalent  by 
state  law  to  a resignation),  may  finally 
be  ready  to  move  as  a force.  Monday 
some  75  teachers  presented  themselves 
as  a group  called  FORCE,  Faculty  Organ- 
ization for  Responsible  Campus  Educa- 
tion, which  was  better  than  it  sounded. 
They  had  ten  demands,  basically  for 
campus  autonomy  from  the  Trustees, 
funds  for  Ethnic  Studies,  removal  of 
Hayakawa,  no  penalties  for  striking.  Even 
the  cautious,  clubby,  baronial  Academic 
Senate  Is  furious  at  Hayakawa  for  accept- 
ing his  appointment  without  even  con- 
sulting their  Presidential  Recommenda- 
tions Committee,  of  which  he  himself 
was  a member;  Senate  head  Leo  Mc- 
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presents  at  the  NEW  COMMITTEE  THEATHER  A 

836  MONTGOMERY  ^ 

•$ 

Thursday,  December  5:  •} 

A.B.  SKHY,  INITIAL  SHOCK,  AUM  •) 

Friday  & Saturday,  December  6&  7;  | 

INITIAL  SHOCK,  NOTES  FROM  THE  UNDERGROUND,  SANTAKU  ■) 

Sunday,  December  8:  ^ 

INTERMEDIA,  VOL.  3 THE  TIME  MACHINE  j 

featuring  LAMB,  RAD  LAB,  MOOG,  AFRO  JAZZ,  THE  AUDIENCE  t 

& other  exotic  delicacies  • 

Bring  your  own  tapes  or  anything  else  that  really  gets  your  head  together  | 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  > 

9pm  — 4am  A 


* : 
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Clatchy  is  said  to  have  challenged  Haya- 
kawa to  public  debate.  With  the  remojjl 
of  Stanton's  tenure,  and  two  other  dis- 
puted cases  of  punitive  withholding  of 
tenure,  the  faculty  is  finding  crude  self- 
interest  a powerful  argument  for  their 
long-delayed  organization. 

Tuesday  the  SF  State  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  comes 
to  a conditional  strike  vote:  odds  are  they 
will  empower  their  Executive  Committee 
to  call  a strike  If  any  teacher  is  sus- 
pended or  fired  for  political  activity.  At 
a FORCE  meeting  Monday  night,  many 
members  decided  to  go  Into  the  AFT  to 
push  for  that  strike  power;  they  have  been 
convinced,  apparently,  that  their  de- 
mands are  worthless  as  long  as  they 
cannot  protect  their  endangered  mem- 
bers. FORCE  Itself  will  probably  fold: 
a very  transitional  form.  The  AFT,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  strengthened 
enormously  by  the  knowledge  that  Local 
1362  at  San  Jose  State  last  Friday  night 
gave  its  own  Executive  Committee  strike 
power  in  the  event  of  a political  suspen- 
sion at  any  State  College  campus  IF  the 
AFT  local  at  that  campus  votes  to  strike. 
With  San  Jose  so  far  out  front,  can  SF 
State  be  far  behind? 


Dick  Johnson 
BUSINESS  INSURANCE 
845-3941 


The  strike  Is  far  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional strike,  which  summons  up  Images 
of  bargaining  tables,  paneled  rooms, 
deals,  however  violent  the  preliminary 
process.  This  strike  is  a social  move- 
ment and  it  will  not  end  with  a whimper: 
the  State  will  make  sure  of  that,  lacking, 
as  It  does,  boththewillandthe  resources 
to  concede  the  demands.  This  Is  the  Ideal 
time  for  the  faculty  to  move,  for  the  stu- 
dent strike  has  a solid  momentum  and  a 
respectable  division  of  labor  by  now,  and 
is  in  less  danger  than  before  of  lapsing 
into  a launching  pad  for  faculty  ascend- 
ancy. The  success  of  the  student  efforts 
- both  the  fairly  well  defined  black  and 
Third  World  objectives,  and  the  inchoate 
but  developing  white  politics  outside  and 
inside  the  classroom  — will  not  be  a 
matter  of  days  or  weeks,  but  months. 

And  Hayakawa?  Give  him  a few  days 
before  he  freaks  to  pieces.  Pm  still 
betting  on  the  unemployed  General  Le- 
May.  “You  can’t  trust  war  to  the  politi- 
cians." 


1345  GROVE 

Berkeley 

S24-33H 

M0N-FR|-||-^ 

SAT 


oPRUNE? 
MUSIC  CO. 


ALL  BRANDS  — NEW  t USED 
LOWEST  PRICES  ANT  ‘A/  HE  £ 
RENTALS,  LESSONS,  AMP  pe 

CURRENT  SPECIALS: 


FENDER  PRECISION  BASS  $175 
GIBSON  ES-140T  $125 
HOHNER  ELECTRIC  PIANO  $225 
NEW  HOHNER  CEMBALET  $325 
LUDWIG  CLASSIC  SNARE  <2 
STAND  $55 

PRUNE  BOTTOMS  W/2  SRO  12 
$250 

UNUSUAL  BLUES  & R&B  RECORDS 
UPRIGHT  PIANOS  $20-$150 


MAGIC  THEATRE 


K 

wuio  i ntM  i t\l  5 

at  the  STEPP ENWOLF  * ' j|| 

QTT  T3  f\T  "MELTS  IN  YOUR  MIND;  $ 
^ | NOT  IN  YOUR  HAND:-  Q 

OPENING  NOV.  23  2 

SAT.,  SUN.,  MON.  ■ 8:30  P.M.  • $1.00  £ 

2136  SAN  PABLO  • DANCING  & MADNESS  AS  USUAL 


UBU  ROI 


OPENING  NOV.  23 


>0000300 


NOH  DIRECTIONS 

PRESS 

berkeley 


For  full  resume 
of  our  rates  and  services,  call 

526-9801 

or  549-2456  or  845-4208 
John  Oliver  Simon,  R ichard  K rech,  P R INT  E R S 
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Thru  Wed,  Dec  4; 

Carol  Reed’s  AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE 
ISLANDS  (6:30,  9:10)  & John  Huston's 
THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE  (8, 
10:40) 


Starts  Thurs  Dec  5: 

Bay  Area  Premiere!  Andy  Warhol’s 
THE  NUDE  RESTAURANT  (7,  9,  11) 
& John  Schofill's  XFILM 


CINEMA  D 


Thru  Wed  Dec  4: 

Pabst’s  THE  THREE  PENNY  OPER ' 
with  Lotte  Lenya  (6:30,  9:30)  & 
Brecht’s  KUHLE  WAMPE  (8:20,  H - 


Thurs  thru  Sun,  Dec  5-8: 

Duvlvier’s  POIL  DE  CAROTTE  (C  - . 
9:05)  & Dreyer’s  THE  PASSION  OF 
JOAN  OF  ARC  (7:50,  10:25) 


Mon  thru  Wed,  Dec  9-11: 

Room’s  BED  AND  SOFA  (6:30,  8:50) 
& Vertov's  THE  MAN  WITH  THE 
MOVIE  CAMERA  (7:45,  10:05) 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


848-8650 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS 


WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  4 

UBIQUITY:  Bossa-Soul  group,  Rick  De- 
Sllva,  Bolh/And,  350  Dlvisadero,  $1, 
963-2896 

THE  CRABS:  Dance  concert,  New  Or- 
leans House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9 pm 
to  1 am,  contribution,  849-3B5B 
BRECHT  FILMS:  'The  Three  Penny 
Opera,’  and  "Kuhle  Wampe,’  Telegraph 
Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Bkly,  51.50,  6:30,  8:20,  9:30,  11:20  pm, 
646-8650 

FORTUNE  TELLING:  Character  analy- 
sis, Anton  Lavey,  6114  California,  9 pm, 
$2.50,  SK  2-3583 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Sexual  Freedom  League, 
films,  etc,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  654- 
0316 

JAZZ  QUARTET:  Lee  Schlpper  Quartet, 
Bear's  Lair  Cabaret,  8:30  pm,  $1.50, 
642-7477 

HATHA  YOGA:  Shiva  ram,  6 pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1.50,  648-1489 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  7 pm,  75?^  921-9766 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  5 

BIG  BLACK:  Ja zz  combo,  Both/And, 
350  Dlvisadero,  9 pm,  $1.50 
JEFF  BECK  GROUP,  SPIRIT:  Fillmore 
West,  Market  A-  Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431- 
4106 

EXPERIMENTAL  FILMS:  16mm,  8mm 
and  Super-8mm  films,  ’The  Leap,"  ’The 
Myth,’  “Match  Girl,"  and ’Fairy  of  the 
Wood,”  Canyon  Cinematheque,  Intersec- 
tion, 756  Union,  8:30  pm,  $1,  781-4719 
THE  CRABS:  Dance  concert,  New  Or- 
leans House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9 pm 
to  1 am,  $ contribution,  849-3858 
JOINT  LECTURE:  Dr.  Quentin  Young, 
Internist  who  served  medical  aid  In 
Democratic  convention,  A FrankWllkln- 
son,  head  of  Nat’l  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC,  Morrison  Aud.,  Calif.  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  Middle  Drive  East,  GG  Park, 
8 pm,  $1  donation 

JONNa  Gault  is  a YES  YES 
FRENCH  FILMS:  ’Poll  De  Carotte,"  by 
Duvlvler,  ’The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc,” 
by  Dreyer,  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533 
Telegraph,-  Bkly,  6:30,-7:60*  9:05,  10:25 
pm,  $1.50,  848-8650,  til  Sunday 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  $3.25,  $2.75  stu- 
dents, 781-2311 

INTERPLAYERS:  ’Tom  Paine’  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach  St,  $3,  $2  students, 
8:30  pm,  885-5146 

FOOD  RAP:  H.  Alhara,  editor  of  ’The 
Macrobiotic  Monthly,*  talking  about 
macrobiotic  foods,  1350  Waller,  $1 
8 pm,  567-0358 

ART  SPIRIT:  Artists  Examine  their 
Craft,  Philip  Greene,  filmmaker,  ’The 
Documentary  Experience,"  l Le  Conte 
Hall,  UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $3,  642-1061 
MIME  E VENING:  With  writer  Paul  Doug- 
las, The  Theatre,  2980  College,  7 pm, 
848-2791 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  Allquldpro- 
Jectlons,  309-4th  Ave,  25?,  387-5630 
SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
etc,  920  University,  Bkly,  8:30  pm.  25?, 
645-0316 

DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models, 
2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922-0843 
DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All  Images, 
Pacific  Hts,  7-10  pm,  922-0843 

FRIDAY 

DECEMBER  6 

FILMS:  Walt  Dlsney-s  • Alice  1®  Wonder- 
land,- and  Beatles’  ’Hard  Day's  Night," 
HLL  135,  SF  State  (7),  $1.  8 pm,  552- 
1266  1 

iinrx?LACK’  Jazz  COmbo,  Bolh/And, 
J50  Dlvisadero,  9 pm,  SI. 50,  963-2696 
JEFF  BECK  GROUP,  SPIRIT:  Fillmore 
''>larket  & Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431- 

*1 106 

GO-GO  A DANCE:  Go-go  group  ’The 
whisperers’  with  band  • Acoustics,"  The 
Showcase,  33rd  A Kelly,  Okld,  9 pm  to 
2 am,  654-4  2 21 

JAMES;  Singer,  with  band  The 
Night  Hand,  Sportsman's  Club,  53rd  A 
Grove,  Okld,  $2.50,  654-5443 
DRAMA:  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  ’Don 
Juan  In  Hell,"  by  the  SF  Repertory 
Theatre,  First  Congregational  Church, 
897  19*6 MaS°n  Streets>  8 Pm.  S2.50, 
CONCERT:  All  Akbar  Khan,  sarod, 
snanka  Ghosh,  tabla,  Sanjukta  Ghosh, 
vocal,  SF  College  for  Women,  8:30  pm, 
S2.50,  $3.50  at  door 

CELEBRATION  PARTY:  Openlngof Okld 
Opposition  Center,  5003  Foothill  Blvd, 

. J'30  ,0  12  Pmi  donation  voluntarily, 

3.35-1564 

SPONTANEOUS  SOUND: Gongs,  tympanl, 
beIls’  cUmes.  flutes,  reeds  A 
other  Instruments  played  by  Chrls- 
opher  Tree,  Bkly  Community  Theatre, 
under*1 12  $3’  52  studenls'  50f  'Mldren 
NOVA  DRAMA:  Ferlinghetti's  ’Victims 
ol  Amnesia,’  and  Ionesco's ’The  Lesson’ 
UrUn  S*-’  8:30  P“.  621-0450 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 


house. 422  Mason  St,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
52.75  students,  781-2311 
INTERPLAYERS:  “Tom  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2  stu- 
dents, 885-5146 

MIME  EVENING:  WllhwrlterPaulDoug- 
las,  The  Theatre,  29  80  College,  8:30pm, 
848-2791 

P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian,  refreshments, 
$1.50 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  $2,  students  $1.50,  8:30  A 
10:30  pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

SATURDAY 

DECEMBER  7 

FILMS:  Walt  Disney's  ’Alice  In  Wonder- 
land," and  Beatles'  ’Hard  Day's  Night," 
2338  Market  St,  7 A 10  pm,  $1,552-1266 
BIG  BLACK:  Jazz  combo,  Both/And, 
350  Dlvisadero,  9 pm,  $1,50 
SWEET  LINDA  DIVINE,  SWEETWATER: 
Fillmore  West,  Market  A Van  Ness,  8 
pm,  431-4106 

GO-GO  A DANCE:  Go-go  group  ’The 
Whisperers,"  with  band*  Acoustics,"  The 
Showcase,  33rd  A Kelly,  Okld,  9 pm  to 
2 am,  654-4221 

ETTA  JAMES:  Singer,  with  band  The 
Right  Kind,  Sportsman's  Club,  53rd  A 
Grove,  Okld,  $2.50,  054-5443 
CONCERT:  All  Akbar  Khan,  sarod, 
Shankar  Ghosh,  tabla,  Sanjukta  Ghosh, 
vocal,  SF  College  for  Women,  8:30  pm, 
$2.50,  $3.50  at  door 

SPONTANEOUS  SOUND:  Gongs,  tympanl, 
cymbals,  bells,  chimes,  flutes,  reeds, 
others  played  by  Christopher  Tree,  Ber- 
keley Little  Community  Theatre,  Grove 
A Allison  Streets,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $3,  $2 
students,  50?  children  under  12 
NAVIGATIONAL  CARRALLYE:* Heidi," 
by  Eight  Bubbles,  4 classes,  18  trophies, 
45  plaques,  5 bottles  of  pink  champagne, 
a plaque  of  Heidi  for  every  car,  the 
finish  Is  at  a pizza  house,  Lake  Merritt 
Boathouse,  Okld,  6 A 9 pm,  $3 
OPERA  PUPI:  A Puppet  Theatre  for 
adults,  ’Rights,"  Mill  Valley  Community 
Church,  8 Olive  Street,  8:30  pm,  $1.50 
donation,  $1  students,  388-0822 
NOVA  DRAMA:  Ferlinghetti's  "Victims 
of  Amnesia,"  Ionesco's  ’The  Lesson," 
2041  Larkin  St.,  8:30  pm,  621-0450 
HAMLET:  ACT  Co.,  Geary  Theatre,  450 
Geary,  8:30  pm,  S6-S3,  673-6440 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING;  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
$2.75  students,  781-2311 
INTERPLAYERS:  ’Tom  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach,  7:30  A 10:30  pm,  $3, 
52.50  students,  885-5146 

JONNa  GAULT  Is  who 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian,  refreshments, 
$1.50 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE:  ’Rumplestllt- 
skln,"  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 
11  am  to  3 pm 

SHAKESPEARE  CO.:  “A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Gough  near  Bush,  8:30  pm 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
a gas,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  8;30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1.50,  474-2425 

SUNDAY 

DECEMBER  8 

FILMS:  Walt  Disney's  ’Alice  In  Wonder- 
land,” and  Beatles’  “Hard  Day's  Night," 
2338  Market  St,  7 A 10  pm,  $1,552-1266 
FILMS:  Mlne-Clne-Essays  from  Grove 
Press,  ’Peep  Show,"  • 10,000  Talents," 
■Object  Lesson  and  Subject  Lesson," 
The  Firehouse,  1757  Waller,  8:30  pm, 
$1.50,  673-8914,  387-0806 
UBIQUITY:  Bossa-Soul  group,  Rick  De- 
Sllva,  Both/And,  350  Dlvisadero,  9 pm, 
$1.50 

SWEET  LINDA  DIVINE,  SWEETWATER: 
Fillmore  West,  Market  A Van  Ness;. 8 
pm,  431-4106 

THE  CRABS:  Dance  Concert,  The  Step- 
penwolf,  2136  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  2 to  6 pm, 
50? 

DANCE  A RAP:  Attorney  DonaldWarden 
will  rap  A the  Cyndicate  will  play,  the 
Showcase,  3rd  A Kelly,  Okld,  5t30  to 
9:30  pm,  $1.50,  654-4221 
ETTA  JAMES:Slnger,Sportsman'sClub, 
53rd  A Grove,  Okld,  9 pm,  $2.50  (?), 
654-5443 

JAZZ  CONCERT:  Jaq  at  Tetas,  Colum- 
bus A Union,  4 to  8 pm,  donation,  982- 
4999 

VIN  ET  FROMAGE:  Tribute  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia,  with  music  of 
Smetana  A Dvorak,  Solano  Ave,  Albany, 

9 pm,  wine  A cheese  A bread,  $2.50 
MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Wllham 
Douglas,  The  Theatre,  2980  College, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  848-2791 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  a gas, 
1572  California,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students 
$1.50,  474-2425 

MONDAY 

DECEMBER  9 

LUTE  A VIOLA  CONCERT:  Stanley  Bue- 


tens,  lutonlst,  and  Miss  Joan  Myers, 
viola  da  gamblst,  SF  Jewish  Community 
Center,  3200  California,  8:30  pm,  346- 
6040 

BLACK  PUBLIC  LECTURE: ’Black  Rage 
and  Beyond,"  byPrlceCobbsandWllllam 
Grier,  co-authors  ’Black  Rage,"  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Franklin  A Geary  Sts., 
8 pm,  921-1779 

SOVIET  FILMS:  ’Bed  and  Sofa,"  by 
Room,  ’The  Man  with  the  Movie  Cam- 
era," by  Vertov,  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  6:30,  7:45,  8:50, 
10:05  pm,  $1.50,  848-8650,  til  Wed. 
ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  For  over  age  35, 
now  forming,  every  Monday,  7:30  pm, 
S2,  843-1770  , 548-1730 
NEW  MUSIC:  Third  stream,  light  clas- 
sical and  avant-garde  music  by  local 
artist  Michael  Selesla,  Intersection,  756 
Union  St,  8 pm,  $1.25,  397-6061 
no  more  no  nos 

DROP  IN:  Freight  A Salvage  Coffee- 
house, 1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  548-1761 
WORKSHOP:  On  revolutionary  film- 
making,  450  Alabama,  8 pm 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Films,  etc,  Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Downey,  8:30‘pm,  $1, 
654-0316 

MEXICAN  STITCHERY;  Learnhow,  Skill 
Bag  Co-op,  2178  Bush,  $10/4  sessions, 
673-1749 


TUESDAY 


DECEMBER  10 

UBIQUITY:  Bossa-Soul  group,  Rick  De- 
Sllva,  Both/And,  Dlvisadero  St,  9 pm,$l 
SOUNDS  OF  THE  CITY:  Jam  session, 
Fillmore  West,  every  Tuesday  night, 
9 pm  to  2 am,  $1,  431-4106 
CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Groove, how 
your  body  moves,  38  Poplar  nr.  Euclid, 
Bkly,  $2,  7:30  pm,  526-0739 
CHILDREN'S  THEATRE:  ’A  Flea  In  Her 
Ear,"  ACT  Rep  Co.,  Geary  Theatre,  450 
Geary,  673-6440 

HOOT:  Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8 pm,  25?,  548- 
1761 

FREE 

WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  4 

GHETTOES  A REGIONAL  GOV’T:  Talk 
by  Alvin  H.  Baum,  “What  Is  the  Future 
of  SF  Bay  and  What  Is  the  Future  of 
Regional  Gov't?,’  San  Carlos  Catholic 
Church  Hall,  741  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm 
CRAFT  SHOW:  Pottery,  leather  work, 
wood  sculpture  A photography  by  teen- 
agers In  Bernal  Hts  workshops,  Mission 
Library,  24th  A Bartlett,  thru  December, 
dally,  647-3179  . 

RECENT  DRAWINGS:  New  show  by  local 
artist  John  Thompson,  Bkly  Art  Center, 
1275  Walnut  St,  Bkly,  noon  to6pm,Sat  A 
Sun,  11  am  to  7 pm,  849-4120 
TWO  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  d.h.  bang's 
“Beastlary,"  and  robert  m.  altmatfs 
•A  Journey  Through  I,*  Eureka  Valley 
Library,  3555  16th  St,  thru  december 
WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  825  Hayes, 
7:30  pm,  626-5811 

OPEN  READING:  Bring  yours,  Blue 
Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
HYPNOSIS  A SELF-HYPNOSIS:  How  you 
do  it,  961  Moraga  Rd,  Lafayette,  8 to  9 
pm,  284-5850 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  the  Wash 
House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  6:30  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Materials,  or 
bring  your  own,  Potrero  Neighborhood 
House,  953  DeHaro,  2-5  pm,  621-0068 
NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  todlscuss emo- 
tional, spiritual,  material  problems,  330 
Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
NON-MARXIST:  Non- Keynselan  Econ, 
basic  theory  of  war  A poverty,  Dale 
Stewart,  400  - 20th  St,  Okld,  658-1099 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  5 

OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Bring  yours, 
The  Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  9 pm,  626-6913 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
and  Whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center, 
19th  A Conn,  7:30  pm 
BUDDHISM:  Master  RoshlNlppoSyaku on 
Buddhism,  1812  B Francisco,  Bkly,  7 pm, 
848-27  4 0 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
642-1431 

DRAWING:  Gary  Graham,  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  8-10  pm,  863-9718 


FRIDAY 


DECEMBER  6 

POETRY  READING:  Jerry  Fabian  A 
Bill  Barber,  Albany  Public  Library, 
1216  Solano,  Albany,  8 pm,  refreshmts. 
RADICAL  RAP:  ’Does  the  American  l^fl 
Have  Any  Answers?"  Robert  Scheer, 
Ramparts,  Paul  Jacobs,  PAF  Senatorial 
candidate,  Phil  Drath,  former  Democra- 
tic Party  Congressional  candidate,  Carl 
Broken,  community  organizer  with 
Southern  Negro  Educational  Foundation, 
and  Todd  Gltlln,  SDS  National  Committee 
member,  will  discuss  radical  questions 


A answ  ers,  Columbus  Elementary  School 
Aud.,  12th  Ave,  btw  Klrkham  A Lowton, 

8 pm,  OV  1-8529,  free 
KQED-TV:  Vldoospace,  dance,  poem,  A 
harp,  Channel  9,  9:45  pm 
FREE  BREAD:  Pancakes  In  the  morn- 
ing, 1350  Waller 

WINE- TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansome, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  Mao,  55  Colton  St,  8 pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  sounds  for  the  mind 
A body,  309  - 4th  Ave,  8:30  A 10:45  pm 
DIG:  Music,  poetry,  rapping,  The  Hearth, 
Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gale  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovlcs 
CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  A MacArthur, 
Okld,  3 pm 

SATURDAY 

DECEMBER  7 

CHRISTMAS  BAZAAR:  A Art  Fair,  by 
Alameda  PAF,  homemade  clothes,  come 
A bring  your  own  things,  Free  Church, 
Parker  A Fulton  Sts,  Bkly,  noon,  524- 
7219 

RUMMAGE  SALE:  Benefit  for  Huey  New- 
ton Defense  Fund,  lots  of  new  things, 
2512  McGee,  Bkly,  11  am  to  5 pin 
DISCUSSION:  Gay  minors  discussion  grp, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  548-2835 
ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  your  own,  362 
Capp,  1:30  to  3:30  pm 
WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30  to  3:30  pm, 
647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FOLK  A BOSSA  NOVA: 
PeLa's  Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus, 
Washington  Sq,  8 pm  to  midnight,  982- 
4999 

ASHRAM:  Meditation,  3650  Fulton,  7:30 
pm,  752-7247 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 


SUNDAY 


DECEMBER  8 

KQED-TV:  Margaret  Meade's  New  Guin- 
ea Journal,  study  of  Perl  villagers, 
Channel  9,  10  to  11:30  pm 
POETRY  READING:  Hester  G.  Storm  and 
John  Strait,  Rlbeltad  Voided  Coffeehouse, 
Preclta  off  Army,  Bernal  Hts,  4 loOpm, 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  GG  Park,  11  am,  bring  your 
own  A share 

FREE  PEOPLE  OF  HAIGHT:  Meeting, 
55  Colton,  8 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 

MONDAY 

DECEMBER  9 

WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASSES:  Taught 
by  lawyer  from  Neighborhood  Legal 
Asst.  Foundation,  Dudley  Stone  School 
Aud.,  1351  Haight,  7:30  to  9:45  pm, 
every  Monday  night  til  Jan  27, 
KQED-TV:  South  Indian  vocal  music, 
Dhynam/medllatlon,  Channel  9,  6:15 
to  6:40  pm 

CO  COUNSELING:  Group  sessions,  East 
Bay  Draft  Info  A Counseling  Center, 
1730  Grove  St,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  841- 
7400,  every  Monday  night 
STORYTELLING:  Pup.  ' creative 

drawing,  50  Scotty  10  am  to  noon,  556- 
4268 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 


TUESDAY 


DECEMBER  10 

FREE  DINNER:  Just  bring  yourself,  Okld 
Opposition  Center,  5003  Foothill  Blvd, 
Okld,  6 pm,  every  Tuesday  night,  535- 
1564 

ADULT  COUNSELING:  New  Job  or  re- 
training, Marina  Jr.  High  School,  Chest- 
nut A Fillmore  Sts,  7-9  pm,  771-4880 
FREE  CLASS:  Race  A Ethnic  Minorities 
In  the  US  - Clash  and  Conflict,"  SF 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia St.,  7 pm,  by  Noel  Vaughn 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  J.  Fuck  Poland, 
All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller,  3 pm, 
863-9718 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE;  Blacks 
A Whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center 
18th  A Conn,  7:30  pm 
NONVIOLENT  DIRECT  ACTION:  Work- 
shop, War  Reslsters  League,  883  Haight, 
every  Tuos.,  7:30  pm,  026-5079,  626- 
6976 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  State  Draft  Re- 
sistance open  dally  to  counsel  on  draft 
consequences,  483  Guerrero,  626-1910 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

FREE  SHOWERS:  Laundry,  coffee,  The 
Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  M-F 
2-4  A 6-10,  Sat  2-4  A 6-8,  SUn  6-10 
only 

VIVA!  La  Revoluclon!  Dally,  SF  State 
TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  daylight,  dusk  or 
dark 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  Center,  2320  Dana,  Room  5,  Bkly. 
841-7400 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hour 
free  discussion  groups,  weekly,  10  wks, 
on  cause  of  current  social,  economic, 
problems,  12  locations,  849-2917  , 362- 
7944 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Re- 
sisters  League,  weekdays  A Sat  morning, 
833  Haight,  11:30  to  4:30  pm,  626-6976. 
626-5079 

JUVENILE  DEFENSE  AID:  Under  18 
only,  SF  only,  24  hrs,  387-3575 
MOUNT  TAM;  Far  out,  with  or  without 
the  fog 

MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  bousing,  medical  and  legal  advis- 


ors, Jobs,  emergency  personal  aid,  or 
call  Just  to  rap,  479-5300 
DO  YOUR  OWN  thing,  everywhere,  ev- 
erywhenl 

DEALING 

■04  FORD  VAN:  Camper  set-up.  New 
engine,  transmission,  front  tires.  Best 
offer.  863-1984 

TOM  BAKER.  Long  time.  FLASH  A 
SIGNAL  Sec  Berkeley  Barb 
FASH-PHOTO  MODEL  available  now! 
861-1141 

Mares  eat  oats  and  does  eat  oats 
VW- PORSCHE  tune  ups  A repal  res.  Will 
also  teach  same.  Hip  Only.  Call  Jack, 
843-7246 

MARIJUANA  PLANT  Christmas  Cards: 
3-1/2  x 5-1/2,  full  color,  Wish ’High* 
Holidays  to  all.  25?  ea.,  5/$l;  Dealers, 
100/512,  I000/S80.  Ed  Haffmans,  234 
E.  4th  st,  New  York  10009 
GROWTH-MARATHON  to  become  more 
of  what  we  can  be  through  taking  risks 
A exploring  unrealized  potential  In  a 
supportive  setting  using  encounter,  gest- 
alt, movement,  fantasy,  etc.  December 
6-8.  Reduced  rates  for  couples.  Bob 
Kllng,  549-0917 

ASTROLOGICAL  INTERVIEWS.  Yos- 
sarlan.  924-9589 
and  little  lambs  eat  Ivy 
FASCIST  WRITER  desperately  desires 
room  or  medium-sized  house  In  Bkly. 
Lenny  at  E-TImes,  863-7775 
YOUR  DIABOLICAL  SCHEMES  Carried 
out  with  speed  and  discretion  for  cash. 
Send  propositions  to  DESPERATE,  c/o 
E-TImos,  15  Lafayette  St,  SF  94103 
PRAISE  TO  THE  MASTER,  Mel  Lyman. 
He's  a mean  one.  Even  his  kids  say  so, 
suckers. 

A BIKE  HAS  BEEN  STOLEN  FROM  the 
SF  Mime  Troupe.  We  need  It  back.  To 
steal  from  the  ’brothers’  or  ’Com- 
rades’ Is  a crime.  Who  steals  Harleys? 
Wo  would  like  the  three-wheeler  bike 
back.  SF  Mime  Troupe,  CA  1-1984 
FOR  SALE:  '58  VW  Bus,  $575,  Call 
397-3060 

a kid'll  eat  Ivy  too 

MOTHER'S  HELPER:  Live  In,  great 
Job.  Want  girl  who  Is  comfortable  with 
A accepting  of  my  school-age  kids,  A 
doesn't  mind  housework.  Expectant 
mother  welcomo.  Part-time  student  pos- 
sible. 664-3505 

CHICAGO  REMAILING:  Let  people  think 
you  are  In  Chicago  by  having  your  letters 
remalled  from  Chicago,  25?  each,  $3 
monthly.  Oracle.  Box  56099,  Chicago, 
III.  60656.  Take  Advantage  of  our  con- 
fidential sorvice  today. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance  A 
general  Invention,  527-4687 
wouldn't  you? 

FREE  WATCHDOG:  Phone  751-1420 
n.m.s,  552-0586  after  4 (pm's) 

STRONG  BODY  With  truck  for  hire,  odd 
Jobs,  moving,  repairs,  etc,  775-4548 
SHIRE  SCHOOL  needs  teachers  for  al- 
most all  subjects  and  Just  to  be  with 
kids  (ages  5-15).  Full  or  part  time,  no 
pay.  hard  work,  but  really  good  kids. 
Call  Helen  or  T,  863-2770 


STATE . . . 


continued  from  page  3 
from  Ronald  Reagan  I*  The  students  were 
more  Interested  In  the  scene:  us  vs.  that 
no  longer  pitiable  Administration.  A 
chant  rose  up:  ‘We  want  Hayakawa! 
Come  out!"  Shouts:  ‘He’ snot  coming  out! 
Let's  go  in!”  And  led  by  RSU  and  TWLF 
leaders,  some  of  them  looking  a bit  con- 
fused, the  crowd  started  to  file  In. 

From  their  Parkmerced  caverns  the 
Tac  Squad,  thirty-six  strong,  marched 
toward  and  Into  the  Ad.  Building  from  the 
other  direction.  As. they  got  closer,  the 
building  emptied.  No  striker  was  left  In- 
side as  the  Squad  occupied  their  building 
and  closed  the  doors.  They  hung  around 
a few  minutes,  then  went  back  the  way 
they’d  come. 

The  bullhorn  started  up  again.  When  it 
seemed  that  the  Administration  was  try- 
ing to  drown  it  out  with  a radio,  a few 
people  threw  rocks  at  the  building, 
smashing  a couple  of  windows.  Most  stu- 
dents yelled  °No!"  In  a chiding  tone.  TV 
cameramen  zoomed  In.  Leaders  called 
the  crowd  back  across  the  sodden  grass 
to  the  speaker’s  platform.  The  rally  went 
on.  The  crowd  seemed  possessed  of  that 
transcendence  which  resembles  a well- 
tuned  mind;  It  was  personified:  nervous, 
but  feeling  more  and  more  at  home,  more 
and  more  natural,  as  big  minutes  clunked 
by.  It  was  suddenly  clear  not  only  that 
the  strikers  were  a majority  but  that  the 
strike  MOVEMENT,  that  which  embodies 
the  energy  and  direction  within  the  strike, 
is  a mass  movement. 

The  BSU  man  at  the  bullhorn  called  the 
crowd  to  the  steps  of  the  BSS  building, 
back  across  the  lawn.  Maybe  half,  maybe 
more  went  with  him:  “On  strike,  shut  it 
down!*  The  point  was  to  disrupt  classes 
from  the  outside,  and  It  must  have  been 
working  fairly  well,  for  a Tac  Squad 
detachment  appeared  and  lined  up  In  front 
of  the  building,  pounding  sticks  In  palms. 
“Let’s  move  to  another  building!”  Con- 
frontation — no  bravado  here.  As  we 
moved  toward  another  building,  a few 
people  In  the  crowd  threw  clods  of  earth 
at  the  cops:  genuine  mudslinging. 

Word  came  through  a slowly  improving 
Intelligence  network  that  other  cops 
were  already  massed  at  the  other  build- 
ing, so  the  crowd  paused,  waited,  leaned 
back  on  its  collective  haunch.  Another 
police  squad  marched  onto  a far  stretch 
of  the  lawn,  barraged  by  beercans,  small 
rocks,  a few  cafeteria  trays,  more  mud, 
They  played  It  cool,  never  breaking 
ranks.  Eventually  a third  squad  of  hel- 
meted  regulars  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
library.  The  crowd  was  surrounded  but 
calm,  even  sedate.  As  Howie  Foreman 
of  SDS  put  It  at  the  strike  meeting  a few 
hours  later,  “A  few  months  ago  people 
would  see  12  Tac  Squad  members  stand- 
ing on  campus  and  they'd  run  the  other 
way.  Today  we  were  SURROUNDED  by 
them  and  we  were  bored!” 

Not  that  the  cops  were  unprepared.  At 
least  two  of  Alloto’s  finest  in  front  of  the 
library  had  already  removed  their  badges 
- worried,  no  doubt,  lest  they  poke  out 
somebody’s  eye. 

We  faced  off  for  a very  long  time.  About 
2:15  the  Ad.  Building  loudspeaker  blared: 

•Go  to  your  classes.  If  you  have  no 
classes,  go  to  the  library."  (A  few  hun- 
dred students  were  inside  already,  three 
or  four  comically  playing  at  study.)  “If 
you  have  no  business  on  campus,  leave. 
Innocent  bystanders  may  be  hurt.”  BSU 


leaders  saw  the  crowd  grow  fidgety  and 
decided  to  head  a march  off  campus,  but 
not  more  than  750  at  most  left.  Most  of 
them  finally  dispersed,  went  home  for 
much-needed  rest.  Otis  a tiring  day  when 
the  mass  struggle  begins  at  7:30  In  the 
morning.)  Cops  busted  A few  for  throw- 
ing rocks. 

The  rest  of  the  crowd  oozed  more 
slowly  off  campus.  Somebody  tore  down 
the  flag  at  the  corner  of  Holloway  and 
19  th  Avenue,  and  at  the  appeal  of  a press 
photographer  who  claimed  he'd  been 
manhandled  trying  to  get  a picture,  the 
Tac  Squad  rushed  In  and  broke  ranks, 
cracking  heads.  Including  those  of  some 
people  who’d  simply  been  trying  to  leave 
the  campus.  In  or  around  this  turmoil, 
eight  students  were  arrested,  ALL  ON 
FELONY  RAPS  (assault,  etc.).  All  the 
stakes  have  gone  up:  the  category  of  mis- 
demeanor Is  shrinking  rapidly. 

A sub-crowd  occupied  19th  Avenue 
momentarily,  then  moved  onto  local 
streets.  Many  sought  some  sort  of  sanc- 
tuary, as  well  as  lookout  posts,  on  the 
grounds  of  Ecumenical  House,  and  were 
caught  In  a Tac  Squad  foray.  Attack,  re- 
treat, attack,  retreat,  while  more  and 
more  students  drifted  off  by  foot  and  by 
streetcar.  By  4:00  it  was  all  over  for  the 
day. 

The  cops’  strategy  had  been  Clear- 
and-  Hold,  but  they  had  been  slow  In  bring- 
ing in  reinforcements,  had  probably  not 
counted  on  having  to  reckon  with  thou- 
sands of  adversaries.  Thus  they  were 
outfoxed  throughout  the  school  day.  Stay- 
ing In  the  open  spaces  made  sense.  In- 
doors, bands  of  students  would  be  prey 
for  Search-and-Destroy  missions,  less 
ready  for  organized  self-defense.  But 
even  then  the  city  would  run  out  of  cops; 
there  are  only  1800  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Monday  the  Highway  Patrol  had  to 
be  brought  In. 

As  tempers  rise  and  cops  lose  control 
It’s  a good  bet  that  the  National  Guard 
will  be  deployed  on  campus  this  week. 
They’ve  been  on  alert  since  Sunday  night. 

If  they  move,  hopefully  the  students  will 
understand  that  these  men  have  chosen 
their  form  of  submission  largely  as  an 
alternative  to  Vietnam,  and  will  regale 
them  with  friendly  raps  and  coffee. 


The  strike  may  not  even  have  crested 
yet.  The  faculty,  treading  tightropes  be- 
tween commitment  and  mortgage  pay- 
ments (five  days'  strike  Is  equivalent  by 
state  law  to  a resignation),  may  finally 
be  ready  to  move  as  a force.  Monday 
some  75  teachers  presented  themselves 
as  a group  called  FORCE,  Faculty  Organ- 
ization for  Responsible  Campus  Educa- 
tion, which  was  better  than  it  sounded. 
They  had  ten  demands,  basically  for 
campus  autonomy  from  the  Trustees, 
funds  for  Ethnic  Studies,  removal  of 
Hayakawa,  nopenalties  for  striking.  Even 
the  cautious,  clubby,  baronial  Academic 
Senate  Is  furious  at  Hayakawa  for  accept- 
ing his  appointment  without  even  con- 
sulting their  Presidential  Recommenda- 
tions Committee,  of  which  he  himself 
was  a member;  Senate  head  Leo  Mc- 
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presents  at  the  NEW  COMMITTEE’  THEATHER 
836  MONTGOMERY 

Thursday,  December  5: 

A.B  SKHY,  INITIAL  SHOCK,  AUM 

Friday  & Saturday,  December  6&  7: 

INITIAL  SHOCK,  NOTES  FROM  THE  UNDERGROUND,  SANTAKU 
Sunday,  December  8: 


INTERMEDIA,  VOL.  3 THE  TIME  MACHINE 

^othel^  exotic  delicacies'®’  ^ AFR°  JAZZ>  THE  A™ENCE 

Bring  your  own  tapes  or  anything  else  that  really  gets  your  head  together 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 
9pm  — 4am 
Admission  $2 
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Clatchy  Is  said  to  have  challenged  Haya- 
kawa to  public  debate.  With  the  removal 
of  Stanton’s  tenure,  and  two  other  dis- 
puted cases  of  punitive  withholding  of 
tenure,  the  faculty  Is  finding  crude  self- 
interest  a powerful  argument  for  their 
long-delayed  organization. 

Tuesday  the  SF  State  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  comes 
to  a conditional  strike  vote:  odds  are  they 
will  empower  their  Executive  Committee 
to  call  a strike  If  any  teacher  Is  sus- 
pended or  fired  for  political  activity.  At 
a FORCE  meeting  Monday  night,  many 
members  decided  to  go  Into  the  AFT  to 
push  for  that  strike  power;  they  have  been 
convinced,  apparently,  that  their  de- 
mands are  worthless  as  long  as  they 
cannot  protect  their  endangered  mem- 
bers. FORCE  itself  will  probably  fold: 
a very  transitional  form.  The  AFT,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  strengthened 
enormously  by  the  knowledge  that  Local 
1362  at  San  Jose  State  last  Friday  night 
gave  Its  own  Executive  Committee  strike 
power  In  the  event  of  a political  suspen- 
sion at  any  State  College  campus  IF  the 
AFT  local  at  that  campus  votes  to  strike. 
With  San  Jose  so  far  out  front,  can  SF 
State  be  far  behind? 

* * * 

The  strike  is  far  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional strike,  which  summons  up  Images 
of  bargaining  tables,  paneled  rooms, 
deals,  however  violent  the  preliminary 
process.  This  strike  is  a social  move- 
ment and  It  will  not  end  with  a whimper: 
the  State  will  make  sure  of  that,  lacking, 
as  it  does,  both  the  will  and  the  resources 
to  concede  the  demands.  This  Is  the  Ideal 
time  for  the  faculty  to  move,  for  the  stu- 
dent strike  has  a solid  momentum  and  a 
respectable  division  of  labor  by  now,  and 
is  in  less  danger  than  before  of  lapsing 
into  a launching  pad  for  faculty  ascend- 
ancy. The  success  of  the  student  efforts 
— both  the  fairly  well  defined  black  and 
Third  World  objectives,  and  the  inchoate 
but  developing  white  politics  outside  and 
inside  the  classroom  — will  not  be  a 
matter  of  days  or  weeks,  but  months. 

And  Hayakawa?  Give  him  a few  days 
before  he  freaks  to  pieces.  Pm  still 
betting  on  the  unemployed  General  Le- 
May.  ‘You  can’t  trust  war  to  the  politi- 
cians.” 
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L REPERTORY ( 

[ CINEMA  I 


VI  Ml 

CINEMA 


Thru  Wed,  Dec  4; 

Carol  Reed’s  AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE 
ISLANDS  (6:30,  9:10)  & John  Huston's 
THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE  (8. 
10:40) 

Starts  Thurs  Dec  5: 

Bay  Area  Premiere!  Andy  Warhol’s 
THE  NUDE  RESTAURANT  (7,  9,  11) 

& John  Schofill’s  XFILM 


CINEMA  D 
Thru  Wed  Dec  4; 

Pabst’s  THE  THREE  PENNY  OPE  FA 
with  Lotte  Lenya  (6:30,  9:30)  & 
Brecht’s  KUHLE  WAMPE  (8:20,  li  - 

Thurs  thru  Sun,  Dec  5-8: 

Duvivier’s  POIL  DE  CAROTTE  (6:30, 
9:05)  & Dreyer’s  THE  PASSION  O: 
JOAN  OF  ARC  (7:50,  10:25) 

Mon  thru  Wed,  Dec  9-11: 

Room's  BED  AND  SOFA  (6:30,  8:50) 

& Vertov’s  THE  MAN  WITH  THE 
MOVIE  CAMERA  (7:45,  10:05) 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


848-8650 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS 


TIM  I 


WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  4 

UBIQUITY:  Bossa-Soul  group,  Rick  De- 
SUva,  Both/And,  350  Dlvlsadero,  $1, 
903-2696 

THE  CRABS;  Dance  concert,  New  Or- 
leans House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9 pm 
lo  1 am,  contribution,  849-3858 
BRECHT  FILMS:  "The  Three  Penny 
Opera,*  and  *Kuhle  Wampc,"  Telegraph 
Rep  Cinema,  2533  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Bkly,  SI. 50,  6:30,  8:20,  9:30,  11:20  pm, 
848-8650 

FORTUNE  TELLING:  Character  analy- 
sis, Anton  Lavey,  6114  California,  9 pm, 
$2.50,  SK  2-3583 

OPEN  HOUSE:  Sexual  Freedom  League, 
111ms,  etc,  274  Downey,  8:30  pm,  654- 
0316 

JAZZ  QUARTET:  Lee  Schlpper  Quartet, 
Bear's  Lair  Cabaret,  8:30  pm,  SI. 50, 
642-7477 

HATHA  YOGA:  Shiva  ram,  6 pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1.50,  646-1489 
FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Bag  Co-op, 
2178  Bush,  7 pm.  75?,  921-9766 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  5 

BIG  BLACK:  Jazz  combo,  Both/And, 
350  Dlvlsadero,  9 pm,  $1.50 
JEFF  BECK  GROUP,  SPIRIT:  Fillmore 
West,  Market  A Van  Ness,  8 pm,  431- 
4106 

EXPERIMENTAL  FILMS:  16mm,  8mm 
and  Super-8mm  films,  ’The  Leap,"  ‘The 
Myth,’  “Match  Girl,”  and ’Fairy  of  the 
Wood,”  Canyon  Cinematheque,  Intersec- 
tion, 756  Union,  8:30  pm,  $1,  781-4719 
THE  CRABS:  Dance  concert,  New  Or- 
leans House,  1505  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  9pm 
to  1 am,  $ contribution,  849-3858 
JOINT  LECTURE:  Dr.  Quentin  Young, 
Internist  who  served  medical  aid  in 
Democratic  convention,  A Frank  Wilkin- 
son, head  of  NaPl  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC,  Morrison  Aud.,  Calif.  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  Middle  Drive  East,  GG  Park, 
8 pm,  $1  donation 

JONNa  Gault  Is  a YES  YES 
FRENCH  FILMS:  ’Poll  De  Carotte,"  by 
Duvlvler,  ’The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc,’ 
by  Dreyer,  Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  2533 
Telegraph,-  Bkly,  6:30,-7:50;  9:05,  10:25 
pm,  $1.50,  848-8650,  til  Sunday 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St.,  $3.25,  $2.75  stu- 
dents, 781-2311 

INTERPLAYERS:  "Tom  Paine’  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach  St,  $3,  $2  students, 
8:30  pm,  685-5146 

FOOD  RAP:  H.  Alhara,  editor  of  ’The 
Macrobiotic  Monthly,’  talking  about 
macrobiotic  foods,  1350  Waller,  SI 
8 pm,  567-0358 

ART  SPIRIT:  Artists  Examine  their 
Craft,  Philip  Greene,  filmmaker,  “The 
Documentary  Experience,"  1 Le  Conte 
Hall,  UC  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  $3,  642-1061 
MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Paul  Doug- 
las, The  Theatre,  2980  College,  7 pm. 
848-2791 

JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

AUDIUM:  Electronic  music  A liquid  pro- 
Jectlons,  309-4tb  Ave,  25?,  387-5630 
SEXUAL  FREEDOM  LEAGUE:  Forum, 
etc,  920  University,  Bkly,  8:30  pm,  25?. 
645-0316  * ' 

DRAWING:  With  Model  Guild  models, 
2125  Bush,  7:30  pm,  $1.50,  922-0843 
DRAWING  A PAINTING:  All  Images, 
Pacific  Hts,  7-10  pm,  922-0843 

FRIDAY 

DECEMBER  6 

FILMS:  Walt  Disney’s  "Alice  In  Wonder- 
land," and  Beatles'  - Hard  Day’s  Night,’ 
HLL  135,  SF  State  (?),  $1,  8 pm,  552- 
1266  ' 

®LACK'  Jazz  combo,  Both/And, 
350  Dlvlsadero,  9 pm,  $1,50,  963-2896 
JEFF  BECK  GROUP,  SPIRIT:  Fillmore 
Mest,  Market  & van  Ness,  8 pm,  431- 
*■  106 

GO-GO  A DANCE:  Go-go  group  ’The 
Whisperers’  with  band  • Acoustics,"  The 
Showcase,  33rd  A Kelly,  Okld,  9 pm  to 
2 am,  654-4221 

ETTA  JAMES:  Singer,  with  band  The 
Right  Hand,  Sportsman's  Club,  53rd  A 
Grove,  Okld,  $2.50,  654  - 5443 
DRAMA:  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Don 
Juan  in  Hell,-  by  the  SF  Repertory 
theatre,  First  Congregational  Church, 
Rosi  a Mason  Streets,  8 pm,  $2.50, 
397-1956 

CONCERT:  All  Akbar  Khan,  sarod, 
snanka  Ghosh,  tabla,  Sanjukta  Ghosh, 
vocal,  SF  College  for  Women,  8:30  pm, 
$2.50,  $3.50  at  door 

CELEBRATION  PARTY:  Openlngof Okld 
opposition  Center,  5003  Foothill  Blvd, 
10  12  pm,  donation  voluntarily, 

*>5-1564 

SPONTANEOUS  SOUND:  Gongs,  tympanl, 
bells>  cWmes.  Buies,  reeds  A 
, . other  Instruments  played  by  Chrls- 
topher  Tree,  Bkly  Community  Theatre, 

under* ?2  52  studen,s>  50?  chudren 

NOVA  DRAMA:  Ferlinghetti's  “Victims 
of  Amnesia,’  and  Ionesco' s’ The  Lesson’ 
P^i,^rlan  S*-  8:30  Pm.  621-0450 
PINTER  S THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 


house, 422  Mason  St,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
$2.75  students,  781-2311 
INTERPLAYERS:  "Tom  Paine,"  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach,  8:30  pm,  $3,  $2  stu- 
dents, 665-5146 

MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Paul  Doug- 
las, The  Theatre,  2980  College,  8:30pm, 
848-2791 

P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian,  refreshments, 
$1.50 

LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
unique,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  $2,  students  $1.50,  8:30  A 
10:30  pm 

JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina,  Euclid  near 
Hearst,  Bkly,  25? 

SATURDAY 

DECEMBER  7 

FILMS:  Walt  Disney's  ’Alice  In  Wonder- 
land," and  Beatles’  ’Hard  Day's  Night," 
2338  Market  St,  7 A 10  pm,  $1,552-1266 
BIG  BLACK:  Jazz  combo,  Both/And, 
350  Dlvlsadero,  9 pm,  $1.50 
SWEET  LINDA  DIVINE,  SWEETWATER: 
Fillmore  West,  Market  A Van  Ness,  8 
pm,  431-4106 

GO-GO  A DANCE:  Go-go  group  “The 
Whisperers,"  with  band  “Acoustics,"  The 
Showcase,  33rd  A Kelly,  Okld,  9 pm  to 
2 am,  654-4221 

ETTA  JAMES:  Singer,  with  band  The 
Right  Kind,  Sportsman's  Club,  53rd  A 
Grove,  Okld,  $2.50,  654-5443 
CONCERT:  All  Akbar  Khan,  sarod, 
Shankar  Ghosh,  tabla,  Sanjukta  Ghosh, 
vocal,  SF  College  for  Women,  8:30  pm, 
$2.50,  $3.50  at  door 

SPONTANEOUS  SOUND:  Gongs,  tympanl, 
cymbals,  bells,  chimes,  flutes,  reeds, 
others  played  by  Christopher  Tree,  Ber- 
keley Little  Community  Theatre,  Grove 
A AUlson  Streets,  Bkly,  8 pm,  $3,  $2 
students,  50?  children  under  12 
NAVIGATIONAL  CAR  RALLYE:*  Heidi," 
by  Eight  Bubbles,  4 classes,  18  trophies, 
45  plaques,  5 bottles  of  pink  champagne, 
a plaque  of  Heidi  for  every  car,  the 
finish  Is  at  a pizza  bouse.  Lake  Merritt 
Boathouse.  Okld,  6 A 9 pm,  $3 
OPERA  PUPI:  A Puppet  Theatre  for 
adults,  ’Rights,”  Mill  Valley  Community 
Church,  8 Olive  Street,  8:30  pm,  $1.50 
donation,  $1  students,  388-0822 
NOVA  DRAMA:  Ferlinghetti's  "Victims 
of  Amnesia,”  Ionesco's  “The  Lesson," 
2041  Larkin  St.,  8:30  pm,  621-0450 
HAMLET:  ACT  Co.,  Geary  Theatre,  450 
Geary,  8:30  pm,  $6-$3,  673-6440 
PINTER'S  THE  HOMECOMING:  Play- 
house, 422  Mason  St,  8:30  pm,  $3.25, 
$2.75  students,  781-2311 
INTERPLAYERS:  "Tom  Paine,”  by  Paul 
Foster,  747  Beach,  7:30  A 10:30  pm,  $3, 
$2.50  students,  885-5146 

JONNa  GAULT  Is  who 
P1TSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Improvised  satiri- 
cal revue,  120  Julian,  refreshments, 
$1.50 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE:  "Rumplestllt- 
skln,”  Presentation  Theatre,  2350  Turk, 
1 1 am  to  3 pm 

SHAKESPEARE  CO.:  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Gough  near  Bush,  8:30  pm 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  show 
a gas,  music  A liquid  projections,  1572 
California,  8:30  A 10:30  pm,  $2,  stu- 
dents $1.50,  474-2425 

SUNDAY 

DECEMBER  8 

FILMS:  Walt  Disney's  ’Alice  In  Wonder- 
land," and  Beatles’  “Hard  Day’s  Night,” 
2338  Market  St,  7 A 10  pm,  $1,552-1266 
FILMS:  Mlne-Clne-Essays  from  Grove 
Press,  "Peep  Show,”  * 10,000  Talents," 
■Object  Lesson  and  Subject  Lesson,’ 
The  Firehouse,  1757  Waller,  8:30  pm, 
$1.50,  673-8914,  387-0806 
UBIQUITY:  Bossa-Soul  group,  Rick  De- 
SUva,  Both/And,  350  Dlvlsadero,  9 pm, 
$1.50 

SWEET  LINDA  DIVINE,  SWEETWATER: 
Fillmore  West,  Market  A Van  Ness,  8 
pm,  431-4106 

THE  CRABS:  Dance  Concert,  The  Step- 
penwolf,  2136  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  2 to 6 pm, 
50? 

DANCE  A RAP:  Attorney  Donald  Warden 
will  rap  A the  Cyndlcate  will  play,  the 
Showcase,  3rd  A Kelly,  Okld,  5t30  to 
9:30  pm,  $1.50,  654-4221 
ETTA  JAMES:Slnger,  Sportsman's  Club, 
53rd  A Grove,  Okld,  9 pm,  $2.50  (?), 
654  - 544  3 

JAZZ  CONCERT:  Jaqat  Tetas,  Colum- 
bus A Union,  4 to  8 pm,  donation,  982- 
4999 

VIN  ET  FROMAGE:  Tribute  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia,  with  music  of 
Smetana  A Dvorak,  Solano  Ave,  Albany, 

9 pm,  wine  A cheese  A bread,  $2.50 
MIME  EVENING:  With  writer  Wtiham 
Douglas,  The  Theatre,  2980  College, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  848-2791 
LIGHTSOUND  DIMENSION:  Each  a gas, 
1572  California,  8:30  pm,  $2,  students 
SI. 50,  474-2425 

MONDAY 

DECEMBER  9 

LUTE  A VIOLA  CONCERT:  Stanley  Bue- 


lens,  lutcnlst,  and  Miss  Joan  Myers, 
viola  da  gamblst,  SF  Jewish  Community 
Confer , 3200  California,  8:30  pm,  346- 
6040 

BLACK  PUBLIC  LECTURE: "Black  Rage 
and  Beyond,"  by  Price  Cobbs  and  William 
Grier,  co-authors  "Black  Rage,"  First 
Unitarian  Church,  FrankllnA GearySts., 

8 pm,  921-1779 

SOVIET  FILMS:  "Bed  and  Sofa,"  by 
Room,  ’The  Man  with  the  Movie  Cam- 
era," by  Vertov,  TelegTaph  Rep  Cinema, 
2533  Telegraph,  Bkly,  6:30,  7:45,  8:50, 
10:05  pm,  $1.50,  848-8650,  til  Wed. 
ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  For  over  age  35, 
now  forming,  every  Monday,  7:30  pm, 
$2,  843-1770,  548-1730 
NEW  MUSIC:  Third  stream,  light  clas- 
sical and  avant-garde  music  by  local 
artist  Michael  Selesla,  Intersection,  756 
Union  St,  8 pm,  $1.25,  397-6061 
no  more  no  nos 

DROP  IN:  Freight  A Salvage  Coffee- 
house, 1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  548-1761 
WORKSHOP:  On  revolutionary  film- 
making, 450  Alabama,  8 pm 
OPEN  HOUSE;  Films,  etc,  Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  274  Downey,  8;30  pm,  $1, 
654-0316 

MEXICAN  STITCHERY;  Learn  how,  Skill 
Bag  Co-op,  2178  Bush,  $10/4  sessions, 
673-1749 

TUESDAY 

DECEMBER  10 

UBIQUITY:  Bos sa-Soul  group,  Rick  De- 
SHva,  Both/ And,  Dlvlsadero  St,  9 pm,$l 
SOUNDS  OF  THE  CITY:  Jam  session, 
Fillmore  West,  every  Tuesday  night, 

9 pm  to  2 am,  $1,  431-4106 
CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Groove, how 
your  body  moves,  38  Poplar  nr.  Euclid, 
Bkly,  $2,  7:30  pm,  526-0739 
CHILDREN'S  THEATRE:  "A  Flea  In  Her 
Ear,"  ACT  Rep  Co.,  Geary  Theatre,  450 
Geary,  673-6440 

HOOT:  Freight  A Salvage  Coffeehouse, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  8 pm,  25?,  548- 
1761 


A answers,  Columbus  Elementary  School 
Aud.,  12th  Ave,  btw  Klrkham  A Lcwton, 

8 pm,  O V 1-8529.  free 
KQED-TV:  Videospace,  dance,  poem,  A 
harp.  Channel  9,  9:45  pm 
FREE  BREAD:  Pancakes  In  the  morn- 
ing, 1350  Waller 

WINE-TASTING:  Seawall,  1501  Sansomc, 
2-8  pm,  362-9578 

STUDY  GROUP:  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee to  Study  Mao,  55  Colton  St,  8 pm 
AUDIUM:  Electronic  sounds  for  the  mind 
A body,  309  - 4th  Ave,  8:30  A 10:45  pm 
DIG:  Music,  poetry,  rapping,  The  Hearth, 
Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 
FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
noon,  bring  food,  children,  groovles 
CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  othors, 
Diamond  Park,  Frultvale  A MacArthur, 
Okld,  3 pm 

SATURDAY 

DECEMBER  7 

CHRISTMAS  BAZAAR:  A Art  Fair,  by 
Alameda  PAF,  homemade  clothes,  come 
A bring  your  own  things,  Free  Church, 
Parker  A Fulton  Sts,  Bkly,  noon,  524- 
7219 

RUMMAGE  SALE:  Benefit  for  Huey  New-  ' 
ton  Defense  Fund,  lots  of  new  things, 
2512  McGee,  Bkly,  11  am  to  5 pm 
DISCUSSION : Gay  minors  discussion  grp, 
Bkly,  8 pm,  546-2835 
ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  your  own,  362 
Capp,  1:30  to  3:30  pm 
WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  Arts,  Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30  to  3:30  pm, 
647-8555 

PORTUGESE  FOLK  A BOSSA  NOVA: 
Peta's  Coffeehouse,  579  Columbus, 
Washington  Sq,  8 pm  to  midnight,  982- 
4999 

ASHRAM:  Medltatloo,  3650  Fulton,  7;30 
pm,  752-7247 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 

SUNDAY 

DECEMBER  8 

KQED-TV:  Margaret  Meade's  Now  Guin- 
ea Journal,  study  of  Perl  villagers, 
Channel  9,  10  to  11:30  pm 
POETRY  READING:  Hester  G.  Storm  and 
John  Strait,  Rlbeltad  Vorted  Coffeehouse, 
Preclta  off  Army,  Bernal  Hts,  4 to6pm, 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  GG  Park,  11  am,  bring  your 
own  A share 

FREE  PEOPLE  OF  HAIGHT:  Meeting, 
55  Colton,  8 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 


| / | ^ | ^ Yp  sance,  Legion  of  Honor,  3 

T MONDAY 


WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  4 

GHETTOES  A REGIONAL  GOV’T:  Talk 
by  Alvin  H Baum,  “What  Is  the  Future 
of  SF  Bay  and  What  Is  the  Future  of 
Regional  Gov't?,’  San  Carlos  Catholic 
Church  Hall,  741  So.  Van  Ness,  7:30  pm 
CRAFT  SHOW:  Pottery,  leather  work, 
wood  sculpture  A photography  by  teen- 
agers In  Bernal  Hts  workshops,  Mission 
Library,  24lh  A Bartlett,  thru  December, 
dally,  647-3179  . 

RECENT  DRAWINGS:  New  show  by  local 
artist  John  Thompson,  Bkly  Art  Center, 
1275  Walnut  St,  Bkly,  noon  to6pm,Sat  A 
Sun,  11  am  to  7 pm,  849-4  1 20 
TWO  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  d.h.  bangs 
"Beastlary,”  and  robert  m.  oilman's 
•A  Journey  Through  I,*  Eureka  Valley 
Library,  3555  16th  St,  thru  december 
WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  825  Hayes, 
7:30  pm,  626-5811 

OPEN  READING:  Bring  yours,  Blue 
Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
HYPNOSIS  A SELF-HYPNOSIS:  How  you 
do  It,  961  Moraga  Rd,  Lafayette,  8 to  9 
pm,  284-5850 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  the  Wash 
House,  2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  6:30  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Materials,  or 
bring  your  own,  Potrero  Neighborhood 
House,  953  DeHaro,  2-5  pm,  621-0068 
NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  todlscussemo- 
tlonal,  spiritual,  material  problems,  330 
Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
NON-MARXIST:  Non- Keynselan  Econ, 
basic  theory  of  war  A poverty,  Dale 
Stewart,  400  - 20Ul  St,  Okld,  658-1099 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  5 

OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Bring  yours. 
The  Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  9pm,  626-6913 
AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
and  Whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center, 
19th  A Conn,  7:30  pm 
BUDDHISM:  Master Roshl Nlppo Syaku on 
Buddhism,  1812  B Francisco,  Bkly, 7pm, 
84  8-  2740 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
642-1431 

DRAWING:  Gary  Graham,  AH  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  8-10  pm,  863-9718 


DECEMBER  9 

WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASSES:  Taught 
by  lawyer  from  Neighborhood  Legal 
Asst.  Foundation,  Dudley  Stone  School 
Aud.,  1351  Haight,  7:30  to  9:45  pm, 
every  Monday  night  til  Jan  27, 
KQED-TV:  South  Indian  vocal  music, 
Dhynam/medltatlon,  Channel  9,  6:15 
to  6:40  pm 

CO  COUNSELING:  Group  sessions,  East 
Bay  Draft  Info  A Counseling  Center, 
1730  Grove  St,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  841- 
7400,  every  Monday  night 
STORYTELLING:  Pup'-V  i,  creative 

drawing,  50  Scott,  io  am  to  noon,  558- 
4268 

MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwlgbt, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 


TUESDAY 


FRIDAY 


DECEMBER  6 

POETRY  READING:  Jerry  Fabian  A 
Bill  Barber,  Albany  Public  Library, 
1216  Solano,  Albany,  8 pm,  refreshmts. 
RADICAL  RAP:  * Does  the  American  l^ft 
Have  Any  Answers?"  Robert  Scheer, 
Ramparts,  Paul  Jacobs,  PAF  Senatorial 
candidate,  Phil  Dralh,  former  Democra- 
tic Party  Congressional  candidate,  Carl 
Broken,  community  organizer  with 
Southern  Negro  Educational  Foundation, 
and  Todd  Gltlln,  SDS  National  Committee 
member,  wUl  discuss  radical  questions 


DECEMBER  10 

FREE  DINNER:  Just  bring  yourself,  Okld 
Opposition  Center,  5003  Foothill  Blvd, 
Okld,  6 pm,  every  Tuesday  night,  535- 
1564 

ADULT  COUNSELING:  New  Job  or  re- 
training, Marina  Jr.  High  School,  Chest- 
nut A Fillmore  Sts,  7-9  pm,  771-4880 
FREE  CLASS:  Race  A Ethnic  Minorities 
In  the  US  - Clash  and  Conflict,'  SF 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Calif- 
ornia St.,  7 pm,  by  Noel  Vaughn 
BOHEMIAN  HISTORY:  J.  Fuck  Poland, 
All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller,  3 pm, 
863-9718 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
A Whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center, 
18th  A Conn,  7:30  pm 
NONVIOLENT  DIRECT  ACTION:  Work- 
shop, War  Resistors  League,  883  Haight, 
every  Tues.,  7:30  pm,  626-5079,  626- 
6976 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  State  Draft  Re- 
sistance open  dally  to  counsel  on  draft 
consequences,  483  Guerrero,  626-1910 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

FREE  SHOWERS:  Laundry,  coffee,  The 
Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  M-F 
2-4  A 6-10,  Sat  2-4  A 6-8,  Sun  6-10 
only 

VIVA!  La  Revoluclonl  Dally,  SF  State 
TWIN  PEAKS;  Dawn,  daylight,  dusk  or 
dark 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  Center,  2320  Dana,  Room  5,  Bkly 
841-7400 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hour 
free  discussion  groups,  weekly,  10  wks, 
on  cause  of  current  social,  economic) 
problems,  12  locations,  849-2917  362- 
7944 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Re- 
sisters League,  weekdays  A Sat  morning, 
833  Haight,  11:30  to  4:30  pm,  626-6976 
626-5079 

JUVENILE  DEFENSE  AID:  Under  18 
only,  SF  only,  24  hrs,  387-3575 
MOUNT  TAM:  Far  out,  with  or  without 
the  fog 

MARIN  SWITCHBOARD:  Desperately 
needs  housing,  medical  and  legal  advis- 


ors, Jobs,  emergency  personal  aid,  or 
caU  Just  to  rap,  479-5300 
DO  YOUR  OWN  thing,  everywhere,  ev- 
erywhenl 

DEALING 

’64  FORD  VAN:  Camper  set-up.  New 
engine,  transmission,  front  tires.  Best 
offer.  863-1984 

TOM  BAKER.  Long  time.  FLASH  A 
SIGNAL.  See  Berkeley  Barb 
FASH-PHOTO  MODEL  available  nowl 
861-1141 

Mares  eat  oats  and  does  eat  oats 
VW-PORSCHE  tune  ups  A rcpalres.  Will 
also  teach  same.  Hip  Only.  Call  Jack, 
843-7246 

MARIJUANA  PLANT  Christmas  Cards: 
3-1/2  x 5-1/2,  full  color,  Wish  "High" 
Holidays  to  all.  25?  ea.,  5/$l;  Dealers, 
100/512,  1000/S80.  Ed  Hoffmans,  234 
E.  4th  st,  Now  York  10009 
GROWTH-MARATHON  to  become  more 
of  what  we  can  be  through  taking  risks 
A exploring  unrealized  potential  In  a 
supportive  setting  using  encounter,  gest- 
alt, movement,  fantasy,  etc.  December 
6-8.  Reduced  rates  for  couples.  Bob 
Kllng,  549-0917 

ASTROLOGICAL  INTERVIEWS.  Yos- 
sarlan.  924-9589 
and  little  lambs  eat  Ivy 
FASCIST  WRITER  desperately  desires 
room  or  medium-sized  house  In  Bkly. 
Lenny  at  E-Tlmes,  863-7775 
YOUR  DIABOLICAL  SCHEMES  Carried 
out  with  speed  and  discretion  for  cash. 
Send  propositions  to  DESPERATE,  c/o 
E-Times,  15  Lafayette  St,  SF  94103 
PRAISE  TO  THE  MASTER,  Mel  Lyman. 
He's  a mean  one.  Even  his  kids  say  so, 
suckers. 

A BIKE  HAS  BEEN  STOLEN  FROM  the 
SF  Mime  Troupe.  We  need  It  back.  To 
steal  from  the  ’brothers’  or  ’Com- 
rades* Is  a crime.  Who  steals  Harleys? 
Wo  would  like  the  three-wheeler  bike 
back,  SF  Mime  Troupe,  CA  1-1964 
FOR  SALE:  '58  VW  Bus,  $575,  Call 
397-3560 

a kid'll  eat  Ivy  too 

MOTHER'S  HELPER:  Live  In,  great 
Job.  Want  girl  who  Is  comfortable  with 
A accepting  of  my  school-age  kids,  A 
doesn't  mind  housework.  Expectant 
mother  welcome.  Part- time  student  pos- 
sible. 664-3505 

CHICAGO  REMAILING:  Let  people  think 
you  are  In  Chicago  by  having  your  letters 
remalled  from  Chicago,  25?  each,  $3 
monthly.  Oracle.  Box  56099,  Chicago, 
111.  60656.  Take  Advantage  of  our  con- 
fidential service  today. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing A hauling,  creative  maintenance  A 
general  Invention,  527-4687 
wouldn't  you? 

FREE  WATCHDOG:  Phone  751-1420 
a.m.s,  552-0586  after  4 (pm's) 

STRONG  BODY  With  truck  for  hire,  odd 
Jobs,  moving,  repairs,  etc,  775-4548 
SHIRE  SCHOOL  needs  teachers  for  al- 
most all  subjects  and  Just  to  be  with 
kids  (ages  5-15).  Full  or  part  time,  no 
pay,  hard  work,  but  really  good  kids. 
Call  Helen  or  T,  863-2770 
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LIBEL  FIGHT 

“Village  \bice  Backs  Daley” 


An  open  letter  to  whoever  wrote  the  story  that  appeared 
in  the  Tribune  two  months  ago  under  that  headline: 

You  wrote  a lying  article  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
about  my  truthful  article  in  the  Village  Voice.  My  article, 
I think  you  know,  was  my  best  effort  at  honesty  about  the 
Convention  demonstrations  — not  only  honesty  about  facts 
but  honesty  about  emotions  too.  I wanted  no  cheap  sym- 
pathy for  my  side.  I did  not  hide  from  the  reader  the 
fact  that  we  were  seized  by  murderous  rage  at  times;  -in 
fact  I confronted  him  with  that  fact  right  in  the  opening 
paragraphs. 

You  wrote  a shameful  anonymous  story  telling  your 
poor  dumb  readers  that  even  the  Village  Voice,  virtually 
a Yippie  paper,  and  even  a writer  arrested  in  the  demon- 
strations, had  bowed  to  Mayor  Daley's  superior  facts  and 


Nothing  Doing 

wayne  colllns 

The  picket  was  called  by  the  Iranian 
Students  Organization,  to  dramatize  the 
case  of  eight  Iranian  students  now  facing 
death  sentences  in  Iran.  The  eight  were 
tried  secretly,  charged  with  “acts  trea- 
sonous to  the  throne." 

Nothing  untoward  occurred  at  the  de- 
monstration, except  the  usual  number  of 
police.  Alioto's  Angels  eyed  a few  of  the 
well  known  demonstrators  warily,  and 
accused  the  Express  Times  of  loitering. 

Italy  is  separated  from  Iran  by  the 
Mediterranean  Ocean,  the  United  States 
by  half  a globe.  Perhaps  Alioto  has 
started  a conUnental  drift. 
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Walnut  and  Washington  Streets  inter- 
sect in  a very  quiet,  bourgeois  neigh- 
borhood, sidewalk  lawns,  maple  trees, 
nineteen- twenty  mansions.  This  neigh- 
borhood has  never  seen  more  than  one 
cop  at  a time  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
then  only  because  they  walk  an  occasional 
beat  to  make  sure  no  one  disturbs  the 
residents’  righteous  middle  class  sleep. 
Friday  afternoon  was  historical  for  the 
neighborhood  - twenty-eight  police,  riot 
sticks  at  the  ready,  two  paddy  wagons, 
one  captain,  one  sergeant,  and  even 
twenty  pickets  showed  up  at  the  Iranian 
Consulate  on  the  corner. 


logic. 

I don’t  want  to  hear  your  explanations  — you  have  to 
eat;  you  have  a family  to  support;  someone  else  would 
have  done  it  — I don’t  want  to  hear  any  of  them  because 
they  make  me  feel  itchy  as  I do  in  the  presence  of  an 
unclean  thing. 

Monday,  December  2,  I begin  serving  my  20-day  sen- 
tence in  the  House  of  Corrections.  When  I get  out  Decem- 
ber 21,  I am  coming  here  to  meet  you.  It  has  been  almost 
twenty  years  since  I’ve  been  in  a fistfight,  so  I’m  really 
looking  forward  to  this  one.  I’m  not  out  to  kill  or  maim, 
just  to  put  a little  blood  in  your  mouth  so  that  you  will  be 
able,  for  once,  to  taste  the  consequences  of  your  words. 

Yours  dead  seriously, 

Marvin  Garson 
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Strike 


todd  gitlln 


The  S F State  Federation  of  Teachers, 
one-fourth  of  the  faculty  and  growing,  Is 


yilC-*wM»  — ' _ - ’ 

likely  to  strike  this  week.  Some  power 
to  the  rearguard,  for  we  need  them  too. 

The  afternoon  of  Bloody  Tuesday,  Dec- 
ember 3,  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers Local  1352  met  to  bludgeon  them- 
selves into  a strike.  The  reluctant 
mlonlsts  were  up  against  the  wal- 
low pay,  big  workloads,  low  status,  few 
research  prerogatives,  and  teaching  In 
a police  state  besides.  Most  were 
quivering  In  Indiscriminate  fear,  still 
as  individualized  as  their  departments. 
They  voted,  to  table  a motion  by  de- 
tenured  Economics  Professor  Bill  Stan- 
ton for  an  Immediate  strike.  Kicking 
and  screaming,  looking  for  Iron  bound 
guarantees  of  “effectiveness",  they 
levertheless  passed  a more  complicated 
affair:  (1)  To  empower  their  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  call  a strike  If  they 
determined  that  a teacher  had  been  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  for  political  acts. 
(It  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  decide  whether  to  make  their  pre- 
rogative retroactive,  to  take  In  the  case 
if  George  Murray,  say.) 

(2)  To  seek  strike  sanction  from  the 
S.F.  Central  Labor  Council,  To  read 
the  words  now  Is  to  see  sugarplum  vic- 
tory looming  ahead,  but  at  the  time, 
the  blood  still  rising  to  sight  whenever 
closed  my  eyes,  I wrote  these  lines: 
“Something  in  the  recesses  of  my 
bleeding  soul  wanted  to  believe,  against 
all  hope  and  even  experience,  that  teach- 
ers are  courageous  men  and  women  who 
live  ideas;  that  they  wield  authority 
somehow  because  they  deserve  it,  not 
because  they  were  appointed  to  it." 
That  was  for  me  the  worst  night  of  the 
strike:  despite  the  large  attendence 

(an  unprecedented  half  of  the  member- 
ship), attention  spans  were  brief,  par- 
liamentary knots  thick,  and  everyone 
seemed  utterly  distracted  In  a hundred 
directions  at  once. 

1 Administrative  recalcitrance  worked 
Us  wonders  over  the  course  of  the  week. 
By  the  weekend,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee had  wired  Hayakawa  demanding  that 
the  campus  be  closed.  Conditional 
strike  votes  had  been  taken  at  Hayward, 
Sonoma,  and  Chico  State,  besides  the 
original  one  at  San  Jose. 

The  Central  Labor  Council,  In  some 
coalition,  with  Mayor  Alioto  organized 
peculiar  meeting  with  the  Executive 
■Committee  on  Monday. 

I Radio  and  TV  executives  were  deemed 
Bo  belong;  students  , not.  The  Mayor 
■ ml!  sUent  representatives,  the  Trustees 
The  Central  Labor  Council,  In  coali- 
ion  with  Mayor  Alloto,  organized  a pe- 
lullar  meeting  with  the  Executive  Com- 
Mttee  on  Monday.  The  Mayor  sent  sl- 
ew representatives,  the  Trustees  were 
sent.  Radio  and  TV  executives  were 
teemed  to  belong;  students,  not.  The 
‘ presented  Its  six  grievances  , a 
wxed  bag  Including  the  15  student  de- 
nands,  and  the  Labor  Council  was 
weed  to  grant  a conditional  strike 
> ction;  to  have  refused  would  have 
w an  Intolerable  precedent  for  the  other 
,ons-  however  unhappy  the  Mayor.  The 
nions  can't  abide  the  student  strike, but 
;AFT  PHed  them  with  irresistible 
^ia-iashioned  job-security  issues.  The 
warms  a bit  to  unionism  despite 
Everything. 

|-The  conditional  strike  sanction  allows 
In  i T t0  apply  *or  definite  strike  sanc- 
u 72  hours  of  mediation  fail  to 
Ting  labor  (teachers)  and  management 
rustees)  together  or  If  Hayakawa  falls 
j- c ihe  campus  for  three  days  start- 
£?„  J“esday.  The  mediator,  Ronald 
is  (hht°n  °f  016  University  of  Michigan, 
me  one  who  convinced  the  United 
ntinued  on  page  12 
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WAR-STATE 


todd  gitlln 

War  Is  still  the  extension  of  politics 
by  other  means.  The  war  at  S.F,  State, 
the  war  that  cannot  be  walled  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  the  mountain  that 
separates  the  physical  school  from  Its 
community- -that  war  of  blackbrownyel- 
lowwhlte  against  blue,  of  free  and  des- 
perate men  against  the  structures  that 
plot  noisily  and  silently  to  mediate  us  Into 
submission,  that  war  of  Inside  agitators 
against  outside  powers- -that  war  has 
broken  out  on  new  battlefields,  because 
the  politics  of  self-determination,  which 
are  the  quintessence  of  the  black  and 
Third  World  demands,  admits  of  no  hon- 
orable compromise. 

The  concentration  camp  Is  the  extension 
of  authoritarian  society  by  other  means. 
Inevitably,  many  Inmates  grow  accus- 
tomed to  their  helmeted  guards.  The 
Nazis  could  well  have  used  competitive 
grades,  reminders  of  a nonexistent  fu- 
ture, to  soothe  the  Inmates.  But  Inside 
the  camp  there  Is  revolt.  We  have  seen 
, the  future,  S.F.  State  as  a test  of  the 
not  so  new,  but  fiercer  law  and  order, 
nationwide  and  it  doesn’t  work. 

A run-down  of  the  last  week  on  cam- 
pus: 

TUESDAY:  In  the  morning,  quiet  picket 
lines  outside  three  classroom  buildings. 
At  9:00,  a Tac  Squad  phalanx  attacked 
one  line  of  20  students  chanting  “on 
strike,  shut  it  down.”  The  pretext,  had 
the  Tac  Squad  been  in  the  habit  of  an- 
nouncing one,  would  have  been  that  one 
girl  was  carrying--not  using--a  bull- 
horn. The  clubbing  was  vicious:  how 
am  I to  Invent  new  ways  of  describing 
it?  Cops  chased  some  of  the  plcketers 
Into  the  Commons  cafeteria,  beating 
some  students  who  wanted  nothing  more 
menacing  than  a cup  of  coffee.  The  fish 
had  found  some  water,  but  the  picketing 
had  to  stop.  Eight  busted. 

At  noon  the  BSU  rally  began,  center 
campus.  Two  thousand  strikers  moved  to 
the  BSS  classroom  building,  chanting. 
Police  squads  attacked  from  four  direc- 
tions. Scatter:  regroup.  A few  students 
(?)  threw  rocks,  a very  few  made  clubs 
torn  from  dismantled  commons  furni- 
ture, The  rest  of  the  furniture  made 
a giant  barricade  that  only  got  in  our 


way.  Blue-armbanded  jocks  cleared  It 
away  and  picked  a few  fistfights,  to  the 
applause  of  the  cops.  Cops  charged, 
sometimes  singling  out  someone  pre- 
viously over-photographed.  (Secret  po- 
lice--for  that  is  what  they  are,  In  tur- 
tlenecks, long  hair,  blackjacks  sticking 
out  their  back  pockets— have  taken  so 
much  footage,  it  had  been  rumored  that 
the  counterrevolution  Is  being  sponsored 
by  Eastman  Kodak.  Watch  for  ABC 
cameras.) 

The  battle  went  on  about  three  hours. 
Many  Insurgents  were  hurt-bad,  some 
were  maced  and  clubbed  as  they  were 
hauled  In  blue  -armband-flying  paddy 
wagons.  Drs.  Larry  Rose  and  Richard 
Fine  of  the  Medical  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  In  withe  coats,  were  beat- 
en while  trying  to  reach  victims.  Forty- 
three  were  busted,  many  on  felony  char- 
ges , the  most  serious  of  which  was 
"attempted  murder"  for  breaking  the 
collarbone  of  a cop. 

WEDNESDAY:  Picket  lines  were  can- 
celled: too  dangerous.  The  noon  rally  (Il- 
legal according  to  the  President’s  Illegal 
emergency  proclalmation)  was  too  sub- 
stantial to  break  up.  The  Black  Student 
Union  had  Invited  "black  community 
leaders"  to  share  the  platform,  and  they 
turned  out  with  a unanimity  not  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  Selma  march. 
They  publicly  endorsed  the  strike  and 
counted  It  their  own:  State  Assembly- 
man  Willie  Brown;  Berkeley  City  Coun- 
cilman Ron  Dellums;  the  Western  repre- 
sentative of  the  NAACP;  Percy  Steele 
of  the  Urban  League;  Dr.  Carlton  Good- 
lett,  editor  of  the  black  Sam- Reporter. 
Goodlett,  no  Black  Panther,  laid  It  down 
hardest:  “We  are  ready  to  die";  If 
necessary  we  will  exercise  “our  consti- 
tutional right  to  bear  arms." 

The  rally  of  several  thousand  marched 
around  the  campus,  chanting  the  call 
to  strike.  There  was  no  violence,  though 
blue-armbanded  jocks  (led  by  secret 
police)  In  front  of  the  gym  tried  to 
provoke  fights.  They  failed. 

THURSDAY:  In  the  morning,  Hayakawa 
met  with  the  black  patriarchs.  He  treated 
them  like  children;  they  Insisted  he  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  demands;  he  storm- 
ed out.  They  moved  onto  the  campus, 
this  time  joined  by  Supervisor  Terry 


Francois,  a man  not  known  for  his  mili- 
tancy. 

The  noon  rally  was  led  by  BSlPs  Jerry 
Vanardo  Into  the  Administration  Build- 
ing chanting,  “We  want  the  puppet!"  The 
first  inside  were  Maced;  Tac  Squad  cops 
drew  guns;  retreat.  Some  windows  bro- 
ken In  BSS.  Six  hundred  police  (from 
S.F.,  the  badgeless  Highway  P.atrol,  and 
innumerable  suburbs)  divided  the  campus 
in  quarters.  Goodlet,  Dellums  (fist 
raised),  and  others  were  arrested  In  one 
corner  of  the  sodden  quad;  many  clubs 
bashed  many  strikers.  Screaming;  con- 
fusion; self-defense  hard  against  a force 
so  huge,  and  on  a street-car  campus, 
over  twenty  arrests.  Much  anger  at  the 
decision  to  move  Into  the  Ad.  Building; 
Jerry  Varnado  not  In  evidence  the  next 
day. 

FRIDAY,  December  6,  exactly  one  year 
after  a tiny  movement  occupied  the  Ad. 
Building  In  a brief  spasm  of  glory, 
demanding  black  admissions  and  the 
abolition  of  ROTC: 

Hayakawa  took  to  his  new  rooftop  loud- 
speaker (the  man  dares  not  leave  his 
office)  to  read  a proclamation  of  deceit; 
an  endorsement  of  half-baked  conces-' 
slons  first  floated  by  the  clubby,  baronial 
Academic  Senate.  Acrumb  here,  a crumb 
there,  and  not  too  many  at  that,  but  no 
acknowledgement  of  the  principle  of 
educational  self-determination.  The  BSU 
and  TWLF  won’t  accept  equality  for  a 
Department  of  Black  Studies  as  twisted 
and  lame  as  the  white  departments. 
White  students  gathered  below  yelled, 
“Bullshit!’'  “There  has  had  to  be  an 
escalation  on  this  campus,"  said  Haya- 
kawa. “ You're  goddamn  right,  It’s  a 
fucken  revolution!"  yelled  a student.  The 
strike  minstrel  simulated  a series  of 
barfs. 

BSU,  TWLF,  black  and  other  patriarchs 
wasted  no  time  In  responding.  They 
marched  on,  and  at  noon  speaker  after 
speaker  denounced  Hayakwa’s  public  re- 
lations move.  Juan  Martinez  and  others 
pointed  through  the  transparency  of 
Hayakawa’ s attempt  to  divide  the  blacks 
from  the  TWLF  by  Ignoring  the  latter’s 
demands.  Then  three  circuits  around  the 
campus,  4000  marchers  strong,  Including 
some  black  high  school  kids.  Then  an 
continued  on  page  12 
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UNDERGROUND 


NEW  YORK  (LNS-NY)  — The  growth  of  the  underground 
and  movement  press  has  been  phenomenal.  Equally 
notable  is  the  outrage  and  fear  which  it  creates  in  those 
whose  interests  it  opposes.  As  the  radical  media  grows, 
so  do  the  attempts  to  repress  it.  The  minions  of  law  and 
order  are  beating  on  the  doors  of  the  underground  press. 


Tom  Forcade  of  the  Underground 
Press  Syndicate  sent  LNS  a list  of  28 
papers  that  he  knows  are  getting  a raw 
deal.  We  found  others  he  didn’t  even 
know  about.  Many  college  papers  have 
been  getting  the  same  treatment. 

An  astounding  case  of  underground 
harassment:  Dallas  versus  Dallas  Notes. 

The  paper  has  been  busted  twice,  on 
October  30  and  November  15.  Vice  squad 
cops  came  looking  for  “pornography”  and 
tore  the  office  apart,  carting  away  every- 
thing In  sight.  In  the  two  busts,  the  cops 
confiscated  the  following:  four  type- 
writers, cameras,  darkroom  and  graphic 
equipment,  business  records,  books, 
posters,  a desk,  a drafting  table,  copy 
and  other  material  for  the  next  Issue, 
and  everything  else  that  could  be  ripped 
loose  and  carried  off. 

Dallas  police  also  arrested  several 
staff  members  for  possession  of  porno- 
graphy. Publisher  Stoney  Burns  was 
busted  both  times.  Editor  Rodd  Delaney 
and  his  wife,  circulation  manager  Donna 
Delaney,  were  arrested  the  first  time 
and  left  the  paper  soon  after,  partly 
because  the  hassle  was  getting  to  be  too 
much.  Dallas  Notes  Is  still  alive. 

Atlanta’s  Great  Speckled  Bird,  which 
has  been  considered  “obscene"  by  un- 
aesthetlc  officials: 

The  Bird’s  problems  started  when  a 
group  of  anonymous  local  citizens,  call- 
ing themselves  the  Dekalb  Parents’ 
League  for  Decency,  decided  to  print  up 
the  Best  of  the  Bird.  They  distributed  a 
smear  sheet  made  up  of  Bird  excerpts 
with  all  smut  carefully  underlined  (as 
well  as  references  to  draft  resistance 
dope,  and  civil  rights  activity). 

The  leaflet  said: 
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"Teachers,  ministers,  judges,  polic 
officials,  and  other  responsible  person 
are  rightly  disturbed  by  the  sacrlleg< 
pornography,  depravity,  immorality  an 
draft  dodging  which  are  preached  In  th 
Great  Speckled  Bird. 

“...Let's  put  a stop  to  this  flow  < 
filth  before  it  hurts  any  MORE  chlldre 
than  it  already  has.” 

Liberal  community  members  com 
plained  that  the  leaflet  was  In  violatlc 
of  a state  law  prohibiting  the  dlstribu 
tlon  of  unsigned  political  material. 

The  city  promised  to  take  action.  An 
It  did  - but  not  against  the  Parents 
League. 

The  local  media  began  to  carry  report 
that  the  Bird  was  being  "Investigated fo 
obscenity.”  Vendors  were  questioned  b 
vice  squad  cops,  some  dealers  wer 
intimidated  Into  not  selling  the  Birc 
and  the  paper  was  forced  to  go  to  Ala 
bama  (of  all  places)  to  find  a printei 
Tom  Coffin  reports  In  the  Bird,  "O 
Wednesday  we  are  visited  by  an  investl 
gator  from  the  Solicitor  General’ sofflc 
and  two  vice  squad  men.  On  Thursda 
we  discover  that  we  are  to  be  indicte 
the  next  day.  Proceedings  move  as  fas 
against  the  Bird  as  they  are  slow  agains 
the  Dekalb  politicos:  the  media  heat  1 
effectively  transferred,  on  a false  issue. 

The  ACLU  agreed  to  help.  (In  soni 
cities,  ACLU  is  cooperative,  in  other 
Us  policy  is  hands-off.)  A complaint  wa 
filed  against  the  harassment  and  a tern 
porary  restraining  order  was  requeste 
until  a three  judge  panel  could  be  forme 
to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  th 
Georgia  obscenity  law.  The  judge  woul 
not  grant  the  restraining  order,  but  sal 
that  lf  the  Bird  would  be  reasonabl 


good,  no  evil  would  be  perpetrated  upon 
them  until  the  formation  of  the  panel. 

So  the  Bird  Is  In  for  a long  legal 
hassle.  Could  be  costly,  but  things  don’t 
look  as  bleak  as  they  do  In  Dallas.  If 
anything,  the  harassment  has  done  the 
Bird  good.  According  to  staffer  Gene 
Guerrero,  the  community  has  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  paper.  "Friendly  peo- 
ple have  been  popping  out  of  the  wood- 
work to  help.” 

Another  southern  paper,  the  Kudzu,  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  has  raised  the  ire 
of  local  folk.  Salesmen  have  been  busted 
cameras  confiscated,  and  the  paper  evic- 
ted from  Its  office.  On  October  8,  18 
Kudzu  staffers  and  friends  were  jumped 
and  beaten  by  deputy  sheriffs  In  front  of 
a local  high  school. 

Many  northern  papers  have  been 
labelled  “smut”  by  the  city  fathers. 

Philadelphia's  Distant  Drummer  had 
its  troubles  last  summer.  Street  sales- 
men were  arrested,  some  retail  outlets 
quit  selling  the  paper,  and  some  adver- 
tising was  lost. 

But  one  charge  went  beyond  obscenity: 
Police  Commissioner  Rizzo  asked  the 
district  attorney  to  prosecute  the  Drum- 
mer for  solicitation  to  commit  murder. 
The  murder  of  Rizzo.  Seems  the  Drum- 
mer had  run  a story  about  the  commis- 
sioner which  Rizzo  felt  advocated  his 
murder.  The  DA  said  he  wouldn’t  pro- 
secute because  he  didn’t  want  a riot 
over  that  crummy  paper,  or  so  says 
editor  Don  DeMaio. 

Milwaukee  has  written  a new  obscenity 
law  (something  to  do  with  exposure  of 
nipples)  to  harass  Its  underground  tab- 
loid, Kaleidoscope.  Several  staffers  are 
facing  obscenity  charges.  And  editor 
John  Kois'  car  has  been  fl  reborn  bed  and 
its  back  windows  shot  out. 

John  Bryan,  editor  of  Open  City  In 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  convicted  of  ob- 
scenity once,  and  now  they're  after  him 
again. 

Bryan  received  a sentence  of  six 
months  or  §1,000,  now  under  appeal 
for  publication  of  obscenity.  The  “ob- 
scenity” was  a half  page  ad  for  an  elec- 


tronic music  group.  The  ad  was  Rsd 
a parody  on  the  use  of  sex  to  sell  pro 
ducts  (wonder  how  many  records  it  sold1. 

John  was  busted  again  recently  lor 
short  story  by  beat- generation  poetJai 
Mlchelene  which  appeared  In  a rece 
Issue  of  the  paper. 

Three  staffers  of  the  University  i 
Hartford  Liberated  Press  have  been 'it 
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The  most  devious  bust  concocted  by 
the  enemies  of  the  underground  press 
occurred  In  St.  Louis.  Staffers  of  the 
Dally  Flash  were  waging  war  with  police 
chief  Walter  Zlnn.  The  cfilef  couldn’t 
get  the  city  to  prosecute  the  Flash  for 
obscenity.  (The  city  manager  decided 
that  a conviction  would  just  get  struck 
down  In  the  courts  and  wasn’t  worth  a 
hassle.) 

So  they  got  an  undercover  cop,  groomed 
hippie  style,  to  live  as  a freak,  claiming 
to  be  a Vietnam  vet  grooving  the  scene. 
The  cop,  Harold  Jones,  busted  Pete  Roth- 
chlld,  an  editor  of  Xanadu  (which  had 
meanwhile  evolved  from  the  Dally  Flash). 
Rothchlld  was  arrested  for  suspected 
possession  of  marijuana. 

John  Mathleson,  editor  of  Raison 
Bread;  Tony  Seed,  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Free  Press;  and  John  Sinclair  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Fifth  Estate  have  also  been  busted 
on  dope  raps. 

Others  that  have  been  hassled  (some 
to  the  death)  Include  Avatar,  Georgia 
Straight,  Helix,  Logos,  Seed,  Spokane 
Natural,  Florida  Free  Press,  Vanguard, 
Harbinger,  LA  Free  Press,  and  many 
more. 

So  what's  In  the  future? 

Open  City's  John  Bryan  thinks  things’ 11 
get  even  tighter.  -It  feels  like  the  heat's 
getting  turned  up.” 

Stoney  Burns  of  Dallas  Notes  plans  to 
stick  It  out.  “The  cops  have  succeeded 
In  ruining  our  production  schedule,  in 
causing  us  great  expense,  but  we*  re  too 
stubborn  to  quit." 

Gene  Guerrero  of  the  Bird  Is  more 
optimistic  yet.  He  thinks  harassment  In 
Atlanta  will  help  coalesce  the  under- 
ground community. 

After  Kudzu  staffers  were  busted  In 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  the  jail  cell  bore 
the  following  Inscription: 

“On  October  8,  1968,  the  Kudzu  staff 
was  Illegally  seized  and  thrown  Into  this 
ceU.  But  we  are  free  forever  In  our  minds 
and  our  souls.  Freedom  Is  a constant 
struggle  — and  we  are  ready,  we  are 
together.  We  want  the  world  and  we  want 
It  now." 
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for  violating  a Connecticut  libel- 
ibscenlty  statute:  editor  John  Hardy; 
mblisher  Ben  Holden  (head  of  UH  stu- 
lent  government);  and  John  Zanzal,  who 
Irew  the  cartoon.  They  ran  a cartoon 
leplctlng  Nixon  as  a large,  erect  Index 
‘t>ger. 

They  were  arrested  on  a breach  of  the 
tace  provision  of  a Connecticut  libel 
statute  which  prohibits  the  publication  of 
“offensive,  indecent  or  abusive 
latter  concerning  any  person.”  Holden 
iys  It  Is  the  first  time  this  law  has  been 
sed.  The  three  were  also  charged  on  an 
ibscene  literature  statute.  They  are  now 
tut  on  §500  bond. 

The  Hartford  ACLU  Indicated  it  would 
ke  the  case,  though  no  final  decision 
tad  been  made  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Holden  told  LNS  that,  while  he  was  at 
he  police  station  he  was  asked  by  a re- 
orter  how  the  busts  would  affect  the 
iture  of  the  paper.  Holden  said  the 
taper  would  continue  come  hell  or  high 
ater;  then  winced,  for  fear  of  prosecu- 
tor) under  the  state’s  anti- blasphemy 

Connecticut  statute  53-242  says,  “Any 
jerson  who  blasphemes  against  God . . . 
“e  Holy  Trinity,  the  Christian  religion 
•r  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  fined  not 
ore  than  §100  and  imprisoned  not  more 
han  one  year. . . ." 

Just  some  antique  law  they  would 
'or  prosecute?  Holden's  saying  his 
rayers. 

"S  other  college  papers,  the  main 
jugaooo  seems  to  be  the  word  fuck.  Ac- 
hirv- .e,  t0  Susie  Schmldt.  “The  word 
* lon6  a commonplace  In  youthful 
ularles,  and  adult  as  well,  has  sent 
urh  l6SS  prlnters  °*  college  papers  into 
. r*ge  that  they  censor  the  copy, 
se.  to  prlnt  016  Papers,  even  try  to 
FHuh°°ls  t0  editors." 

im  A°rs  of  wlsconsln’s  Dally  Cardinal 
'recc6  01  *ired  because  a College 
fervlce  story  on  the  recent  SDS 
uonaj  council  meeting  which  quoted  a 
icker  r °f  UP  AgMnst  the  Wall/M other- 
The  staff  wrote  a front-page  letter  to 


the  regents,  calling  the  attack  on  the 
paper,  “only  a beachhead  In  the  total 
effort  by  the  regents  to  exert  control 
over  every  aspect  of  the  University 
operation,  student  life  and  faculty  free- 
dom." 

Michigan  State's  State  News  printed  a 
story  about  the  censorship  at  Wisconsin 
and  got  some  of  the  same  treatment. 
Salaries  of  the  editors  were  cut  as  pun- 
ishment. 

William  Smoot,  editor  of  the  Exponent 
at  Purdue,  was  fired  because,  according 
to  Purdue's  Vice-President  for  Student 
Affairs,  he  had  “offended  the  sensibilities 
of  the  public.” 

The  article  which  lost  Smoot  his  job 
said,  “Regarding  a vicious  rumor  con- 
cerning (university)  President  Novde . . . 
let  us  set  the  record  straight.  Our  pres- 
ident Is  not  anal- retentive ...  he  dumped 
on  the  students  just  last  week." 

Envoy,  from  Hunter  College  in  New 
York,  ran  the  word  fuck  In  an  article 
about  Chicago. 

The  Oakland  (Michigan)  University 
Observer:  printer  would  not  run  a four- 
page  supplement  written  by  a black  stu- 
dent. 

The  Lion’s  Roar  from  Windham  Col- 
lege in  Putney,  Vermont:  their  printer 
boycotted  an  article  titled  “The  Myth  of 
Vaginal  Orgasm." 

The  Stetson  University  Reporter  and 
Berkeley’s  Dally  Californian  have  been 
surprised  to  find  words  and  letters  elim- 
inated at  the  printer’s  whim. 

New  York’s  Rat  has  been  under  fire. 
The  New  Jersey  Attorney  General 
threatened  an  obscenity  investigation  and 
frightened  off  the  Rat's  Jersey  printer. 
Editor  Jeff  Shero  says  too  many  Jersey 
high  school  kids  were  reading  the  paper. 

Now  the  Rat  is  being  forced  to  find  a 
new  office  because  its  rent  has  been 
doubled.  Three  months  ago,  the  FBI  paid 
a visit  to  the  landlord.  The  Rat’s  mall 
has  a “cover”  on  It  at  the  post  office, 
a friendly  postal  employee  informed 
Shero.  He  said  they  started  checking 
Rat’s  mall  right  after  Chicago  (when  the 
Rat  got  a lot  of  publicity  because  of  Its 


special  convention  Issue). 

A “cover*  means  they  keep  addresses 
of  everyone  who  writes  you. 

Other  papers  are  faced  with  subtle 
forms  of  repression.  The  Rag,  In  Austin, 
Texas,  almost  folded  last  summer  be- 
cause It  couldn't  get  an  office.  Every 
place  the  Rag  rented  got  condemned  by 
the  City.  Eventually,  no  one  would  rent 
to  the  paper  because  they  didn’t  want 
the  kiss  of  death  on  their  property. 

The  Rag  has  other  problems.  Several 
staff  members  were  called  before  the 
grand  jury  because  of  such  things  as  a 
front  page  photo  which  pictured  two  lions 
fucking  and  bore  the  caption  “Peace.” 
The  county  decided  not  to  prosecute. 

Now  the  paper  is  having  trouble  with 
printers.  It  has  lost  several,  and  Its 
present  printer  has  a habit  of  putting 
little  black  boxes  over  things  he  thinks 
are  obscene.  He  recently  refused  to 
print  the  back  page  which  was  layed  out 
with  LNS  artwork.  So  the  Rag  came  out 
with  a blank  flip  side. 

And  speaking  of  printers  — Orpheus, 
In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  been  turned 
down  by  25  of  them. 

Tom  Cahill,  editor  of  the  Chlcano 
paper,  Inferno,  In  San  Antonio,  was 
silenced  as  a result  of  his  own  activities. 
He  was  found  guilty  In  January  of  break- 
ing a closed-circuit  TV  camera  used  to 
spy  on  workers  In  a restroom  In  a San 
Antonio  factory.  He  agreed  to  pay  the 
damage  and  his  three  year  sentence  was 
held  In  abeyance.  The  owner  of  the  fac- 
tory, Marshall  Steves,  was  also  then 
president  of  Hemlsfair  and  preferred 
to  snuff  publicity. 

But  recently,  the  San  Antonio  News 
ran  a story  linking  Cahill  to  SDS  activi- 
ties at  St.  Mary's  University.  He  Is  now 
in  jail  for  “violation  of  probation.” 

Other  editors  have  been  silenced  by 
the  selective  service  laws.  Bruce  Dancls 
of  the  First  Issue  In  Ithlca,  New  York, 
and  Jim  Retherford  of  Bloomington, 
Indiana’s  Spectator,  have  been  convicted 
for  resisting  the  draft.  Retherford  and 
Dancls  are  appealing  six  year  terms  for 
selective  service  violations. 
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"Once  I was  a rich  man. 

Now  I am  so  poor, 

But  never  in  my  sweet  short  life 
Have  I felt  like  this  before?" 

- Jagger/Richards 

‘Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  Except 
a corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  itbringeth 
forth  much  fruit.” 

— Jesus 

The  cold  of  winter  is  falling  upop  us,  the 
long  shadow  points  from  the  end  of  the  year. 
As  the  Sun  goes  down  it  blinds  our  eyes. 
What  does  it  mean  this  time,  why  is  it  so 
heavy,  so  much  heavier  than  before?  Why  is 
it  so  especially  touching  this  year  to  notice 
the  falling  of  the  leaves?  What  moaning, 
what  howling  winds  are  causing  us  to  be  so 
thoughtful,  so  sure  that  if  we  had  any  choice 
about  making  the  journey  from  this  autumn 
through  this  winter  toward  spring,  we 
wouldn't  attempt  the  crossing  at  this  time? 

And  yet  the  world  goes  on  turning  as  it 
always  does.  The  birds  are  passing  through 
the  trees  on  their  way  south.  The  scrub  jay 
is  particularly  elegant,  and  the  something 
or  other  red  thrush,  and  of  course  the 
humble  common  nervous  herringbone  tweed 
sparrows  and  wrens. 

And  the  LP  records  keep  coming  in.  Our 
epic  poems.  It  seems  like  centuries  ago 
that  we  were  striving  to  point  out  to  People, 
whoever  that  is,  parents  and  other 
strangers,  that  this  rock  and  roll  stuff  was 
really  SERIOUS,  it  was  just  as  good  as  Art. 
And  now  who  gives  a fuck?  These  are  our 
poems,  our  plasma  in  our  minds,  our  hearts, 
they  are  the  songs  of  our  bodies,  and  that 
is  all  we  have. 

One  thing  must  be  clear:  no  one  needs  to 
be  told  about  the  Beatles  LP.  It's  as  real  as 
a sandwich.  Eat  it  and  enjoy  it.  Man's  best 
friend  is  his  new  Beatles  LP.  If  you  need 
a critic  for  that,  you're  in  trouble.  Some- 
time, read  Swift's  “Digression  Concerning 
Critics"  from  A TALE  OF  A TUB.  That 
loud  fart  should  clear  the  air. 


But  don't  forget  the  Rolling  Stones.  Their 
new  LP,  BEGGAR'S  BANQUET,  should  be 
listened  to  and  believed  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  new  Beatles.  It’s  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  the  harsh  side.  Together  they  make  a 
fairly  total  vision.  Become  young  again  with 
the  Beatles.  And  then  become  a man  again 
with  the  Rolling  Stones.  And  so  on  around. 
That,  plus  the  Incredible  String  Band,  and 
Music  from  Big  Pink,  will  have  to  see  us 
through  the  winter. 

As  for  further  sustenance,  well  I've  been 
drinking  malt  whiskey  and  reading  the  Bible 
and  talking  to  myself  a lot.  It  seems  like  a 
good  time  to  take  a pilgrimage  to  the  Mecca 
of  our  hearts. 

The  Stones  are  about  Sex.  Or,  to  put  it 
in  terms  of  a manifesto  as  they  do  in  this 
LP:  We  go  around  acting  sexy,  because  we 
are  sexy.  Sex  has  to  do  with  energy,  nature, 
the  animals  that  we  and  others  are,  and  in 
general  with  the  sweet  task  of  being  alive, 
of  going  through  our  cycles.  Some  people 
call  this  Satanic,  they  say  it’s  the  Devil's 
work.  They're  right  of  course.  But  who  is 
this  Devil?  Why  lo  and  behold  it's  that  driving 
urge  within  all  of  us  to  be  lovers.  Which  is 
what  we  are.  Mick  Jagger  as  Saint  Nick. 

Right  now  in  history,  we  are  either  going 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  celebrating  our 
aliveness,  of  learning  how  to  love  ourselves 
and  others  better,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
to  fight  for  the  simple  right  to  keep  on  doing 
that.  In  one  way  or  another,  life  is  making 
its  stand  now.  This  is  Dunkirk. 

Which  is  all  very  nice  to  go  on  ranting 

about,  but  our  hangup  is  that  we  are  so  busy 
screaming  for  justice  that  we  are  not 
emanating  mercy.  We  have  set  aside  kind- 
ness for  the  duration.  As  we  suffer  and  die 
in  the  cold  that  is  coming,  will  we  learn 
any  of  the  real  humility  we  need? 

The  Stones  end  by  saying  let’s  sing  a song 
to  the  hard  working  people,  and  in  the  back- 
ground: We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  are, 
you  know.  Will  we  ever  learn  that? 

And  with  that,  the  Christmas  season  is 
upon  us.  Christmas  is  about  a baby  being 
born.  In  the  dead  of  winter,  a new  life  began! 
A baby.  And  that's  all  that  it’s  about.  The 
rest  is  all  inorganic  fertilizer  and  bug  spray. 


dead  d» 


dave  moriaty 

The  Avalon  Is  gone. 

In  a farcical  four- minute  hearing  Mod 

day,  the  dance  hall  that  became  an  inter 
nationally  famous  San  Francisco  land 
mark  was  railroaded  came  out  of  exist 
ence  by  a 3-2  vote  of  the  Board  of  Permit 
Appeals. 

The  Family  Dog,  the  organlzaUon  that 
ran  the  ballroom,  will  not  die,  however 
according  to  Chet  Helms,  its  head. m In’ 
tend  to  open  at  a new  location  and  apply 
for  a new  permit.” 

And  If  the  new  permit  Isn’t  granted’ 
“I’ll  run  it  as  the  Fuckit  Academy  0f 
Dance,  If  nothing  else.” 

The  hearing  was  held  to  determine  d 
the  Family  Dog  should  be  granted  an. 
other  appeal  hearing  based  on  new  evi- 
dence. The  Dog  lost  a previous  permit 
appeal  hearing  by  one  vote. 

Peter  G.  Boudoures,  president  of  the 
Appeals  Board,  apparently  felt  that  a 
hearing  wasn’ t needed,  however,  refusing 
to  hear  evidence  and  attempting  to  sup- 
press  discussion  even  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Board  Itself. 

The  hearing  went  right  along  age  lines, 
the  old  against  the  young. 

John  F.  Crowley,  vice  president  of  the 
Board,  moved  that,  based  on  new  evi- 
dence, the  Board  grant  the  Family  Dug 
another  appeal  hearing.  Before  C rowley 
could  elaborate,  Boudouras  asked  if  there 
was  a second  to  the  motion. 

Robert  E.  Gonzales  seconded  it.  Crow- 
ley  attempted  to  speak.  Boudouras  Inter- 
rupted him,  saying  the  matter  would  be 
brought  to  a vote  immediately.  Crowley 
tried  again,  and  managed  to  make  a short 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  felt  the 
evidence  warranted  a rehearing. 

Gonzales  then  attempted  to  speak  and 
was  interrupted  in  a similar  fashion. 

Boudouras  said  something  about  a peti- 
tion signed  by  150  people  who  had  com- 
plained about  the  Avalon  and  began  call- 
ing the  roll. 

The  question  was  brought  to  a vote 
without  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  F ami- 
ly  Dog  witnesses  (Including  Cecil  Poole, 
US  Attorney  for  northern  California), 
thus  keeping  any  points  the  Dog  might 
have  made  off  the  public  record.  Michael 
Stepanlan,  attorney  for  the  Dog,  said  he 
had  a sworn  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
a resident  of  the  Hotel  which  originated 
the  complaint  had  been  told  to  “testify 
opposite  to  his  feelings." 

The  vote  went  strictly  along  age  lines, 
the  older  members  overruling  the 
younger.  James  W.  Hardy  and  Boudouras 
voted  no.  Fred  G.  Ainslle  changed  his 
aUiegence  from  the  earlier  hearing  and 
voted  no.  Crowley  and  Gonzales  voted 
yes. 

The  hearing  was  over  four  minutes 
after  it  began.  The  Avalon  Is  dead. 
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smokestack  el  ropo 

EXPRESS  TIMES:  First,  where's  Ruben? 
LOUIE:  Maybe  he'll  be  here  later. 
TIMES:  We'll  start  then.  Now  that  you've 
had  your  big  break  in  records,  do  you  think 
that  success  will  spoil  you? 

LOUIE:  Oh  yes.  Our  manager,  Mr.  Chess- 
man, has  promised  us  it  will. 

PANO:  We  want  to  be  as  big  as  Sal  Mineo. 
TIMES:  How  did  you  get  into  rock? 
LOUIE:  We  all  listened  to  records  and  so 
we  knew  the  lyrics  already,  it  wasn't  hard. 
Our  combo  got  together  when  we  all  met  in 
the  Boy's  Vice  Principal's  Office  at  Eagle 
Rock.  All  our  old  combos  were  breaking 
up  because  guys  were  getting  drafted  or 
transferred  to  Manual  Arts.  I was  in  the 
Sedans,  Natcho  was  in  the  Mystic  Harps, 
and  Chuy  and  Pano  were  in  the  Velvet- 
Tones. 

TIMES:  I think  it's  amazing  you've  been 
together  so  long. 

CHUY:  Oh,  we  didn't  have  anything  else 
to  do. 

LOUIE:  We  went  on  tour  once  before,  to 
Bakersfield,  so  here  in  my  heart  I always 
knew  we'd  reach  our  desire  one  day. 

TIMES:  What  did  you  do  about  the  draft 
incidentally? 

NATCHO:  Pano  stole  about  three  cars  the 
night  before  his  physical  so  he  couldn't 
show  up.  I think  they  forgot  about  him.  Louie 
and  Chuy  got  out  on  the  written  exam,  and  I 
pulled  a knife  on  the  shrink.  I also  told  him 
I was  in  a combo. 

TIMES:  Do  you  think  your  music  has 
moved  with  the  times? 

NATCHO:  Oh  yes.  We  used  to  play  dreamy 
ballads  and  rock  and  roll,  and  now  we  play 
psychedelic  sounds  and  heavy  sounds.  We 
just  didn't  throw  away  all  our  old  sharp- 
type  lyrics.  That's  what  we  keep  the  same. 
Music  always  moves  with  the  times,  that's 
why  it's  called  music. 

CHUY:  Also,  my  voice  changed. 

TIMES:  Now  that  you  have  this  recording 
contract,  will  you  have  complete  artistic 
control? 

PANO:  No,  we  want  to  play  our  own  music. 

We  want  no  artistic  control,  and  Mr.  Chess- 
man put  that  in  our  contract. 

TIMES:  Do  you  play  dope  music? 

CHUY:  Yes. 

LOUIE:  No,  we  play  teen  music. 

NATCHO:  No,  he  means . . . fumar,  you 
Know.  I thought  maybe  you  would  ask  us 
nat  and  I think  it's  safe  to  say,  yes.  We 
were  pioneers  in  the  dope  revolution,  be- 
cause  of  my  uncle  Art.  Out  behind  the 
handban  courts.  But  our  fans  didn't  know 
* ut  it.  We  didn't  call  it  revolution  back 
mi  because  we  had  enough  troubles. 

TIMES:  Have  you  ever  done  the  com- 
munal living  thing?  Many  bands  today  live 
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LOUIE:  Oh  yes.  There  was  Lena  and 
Frances. . . . 

NATCHO;  And  Crazy  Ball,  you  remember 
her. 

PANO:  We  didn't  have  communal  living 
back  then,  we  had  gang-bangs.  Crazy  Ball 
had  this  dress  with  a big  zipper  down  the 
front.  She  came  to  all  our  hops  in  case  we 
didn't  meet  anybody,  and  she  had  a station 
wagon. 

TIMES:  Your  music  has  an  old-fashioned 
sound  to  me.  It  seems  that  your  style  of 
music  went  out  of  fashion  about  the  time 
of  the  payola  scandals.  Why  do  you  think 
this  is? 

NATCHO:  Dick  Clark  was  a very  mis- 
understood crook.  They  had  a big  campaign 
against  him  in  the  papers  because  he  took 
money,  but  everybody  who's  rich  gets  there 
by  being  a crook.  The  grownups  didn't 
understand  that  we  still  loved  him  because 
he  delivered  the  music.  We  knew  they 
weren't  against  crooks,  they  were  just 
against  kids.  I ^ think  the  teens  today  are 
being  invaded  by  crooks  in  teens'  clothing 


who  want  to  love  them  becausfe  they  are 
sincere  and  I think  this  is  confusing.  But 
maybe  with  another  Republican  president 
like  the  President  Eisenhower  there  will 
be  a revival  of  open  corruption. 

TIMES:  This  is  definitely  music  of  an 
older  generation  that  you  are  playing  - 
do  you  think  it  will  have  some  effect  in 
bridging  the  generation  gap? 

NATCHO:  Oh  no.  Our  only  plea  is  that 
the  generation  gap  should  grow  wider.  The 
trouble  comes  when  your  parents  under- 
stand you,  because  then  they  send  you  to 
Juvenile  Hall  or  turn  you  out  on  the  street 
or  smother  you  in  the  night.  You  see  be- 
cause lots  of  people  want  to  be  parents 
but  they  don't  like  children.  They  don't  like 
their  own  children  worse  of  all  because 
they're  expensive  and  not  like  they  expected. 
So  as  long  as  you  like  shitty  things  you  keep 
reminding  them  they  can't  understand  you, 
you  got  some  slack,  you  see.  Eventually 
you  never  see  each  other  again  and  every- 
body's happy  again. 


111  ine  same  house. 

L°UI£:  Well»  sometimes,  when  the  guys 
0u  Set  kicked  out  of  someplace  we'd  put 
each  other  up,  you  know?  But  not  to  throw 
p on  everything.  That  was  all  I’d  ask. 

IMES:  How  about  groupies,  they're  a 
enomenon  of  the  contemporary  rock 
cenc.  Have  you  come  into  contact  with  any 
°f  them  yet? 
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Who’s 

Ruben? 


J L Godard, 

You  may  have  heard 
of  him, 

in  town  this  week  for  premiere  of 

One  Plus  One 

new  flick 

Rolling  Stones 

Black  Power  assaults 

Soul  on  Ice  readings, 

got  into  argument  with  the  Producer 

over  a version  of  the  film  with  an 

addenda 

unwanted  by  Godard. 

Next,  Jean- Luc  showed  up  at  the  posh  opening 

London  Film  Festival 

Everybody  who’s 

any 

body, 

and  declared,  before  showing  of  the  film, 
that  audience  should  ask  for  10  shillings  back, 
donating  aforesaid  10  shillings  to 
Eldridge  Cleaver  Release  Fund, 
also 

suggested  showing  the  true  version  on  the  stone  wall 

outside  the  National  Film  Theatre 

Free. 

Audience  said  no 

So  did  Producer  of  the  showing, 

standing  precariously  near  Jean- Luc 

on  stage  Her  Majesty's  Picture-Show  House. 

Jean- Luc  left  in  a rage 

not  before  Producer 

a-punched 

in  said 

mouth. 

* * * 

Harold  Wilson  stole  an  hour  from 
the  International  time-God 
to  boost  the  Pound 
get  richer 

make  love  to  de  Gaulle 
and  kill  English 
school  kids, 

reliable  sources  said  this  week. 

It  seems  that  the  transformation  to 
British  Standard  Time 
from  Greenwich  Mean  Time 
means 

the  days  begin  earlier  than  they  did  last  year 
orinotherwords 

darkness  envelops  us  an  extra  hour 

every  day 

which  is  to  say  that 

because  England’s  economic  (market)  time 
is  now  the  same  as  Europe's 
(so  that  money  can  masturbate  itself  across 
a time  continuum  equal  to  itself), 

British  kids  are  going  off  to  school  in  the 

Dark  Ness 

and 

of  course 

being  flattened  by  early  morning 
Rolls-Royces  speeding  to  the  Stock-Market  to 
Beat  the  Meat. 

Also, 

young  things 

in  their  short  pants  uniforms 
being  assaulted  by  the 
nastys  of  Dark  Ness, 

Parliament  has  called 
for  an  I 

Investigation  of 
Night 

* * * 

BIT 

Under- 

World 

Information  Service,  London  based, 
spearheaded  by  friend  Jane  de  Mendelssohn 
taking  on  the  Turkish  Govt 
over  Medieval  drug  laws  and  prison  conditions. 
Some  poetry  readings  from  Turkish  Drug  Code: 


ith! 


Whoever  manufactures,  imports  or  exports  narcotics 
or  attempts  to  perpetrate  such  offenses  without 
possessing  a license  or  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
a license,  shall  be  punished  by  heavy  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  ten  years  and,  in  addition,  by 
a heavy  fine  of  10  liras  for  every  gram  of  narcotic 
or  fraction  thereof. 

If  the  narcotic  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
is  either  heroin,  hashish,  cocaine  or  morphine,  the 
perpetrator  shall  be  punished  by  life  imprisonment. 

Whoever  organizes  societies  with  the  purpose  of 
committing  the  offenses  prescribed  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  or  governs  or  participates  in  such 
societies,  shall  suffer  heavy  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  five  years. 

Under  conditions  described  in  the  second  paragraph 
the  perpetrators  shall  be  sentenced  to  death. 

Persons  using  a minor  or  a person  who  has  no 
criminal  liability  in  committing  the  offenses, 
shall  suffer  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the 
principal  increased  by  one-sixth,  and  in  the 
case  of  paragraph  2,  the  punishment  shall  be 

Those  who  use  narcotics  or  keep  them  in  their 
possession  with  the  purpose  of  using  them, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  three  to 
five  years  and  by  a heavy  fine  of  100  to  1000  liras. 


In  case  an  offender  is  sentenced  to  death,  or  where 
this  punishment  is  commuted  to  a lesser  punishment 
a decision  for  the  confiscation  of  all  personal  and 
real  properties  of  the  offender  shall  also  be 
rendered. 

side, 

•ical  torture  and  sodomy  conditions 
jipant, 

fflst  incredible  however  is  you  can  score  smoke 
Rjally” 

m any  prison  guard 
uch  as  you  want, 
ckdown 

'oreign  undesirables  sparked  off  BIT’S  concern 
lish,  American,  Continental  freaks, 
no  knowledge  of  drug  penalties 
caught  in  traps  and  find 
selves  in  for  oblivion,  like  the 
who  received  a paper  with  release  date 
6 

den  awareness 
I st  incredible  law  states: 

If  a person  who  has  participated  in  any  of  the  crimes 
defined  informs  the  concerned  authorities  of  the 
crime,  the  accomplices  and  the  places  where  they 
keep  and  manufacture  the  narcotics,  before  official 
authorities  are  informed  {hereof,  and  thus 
facilitates  their  apprehension,  he  shall  be  exempt 
from  punishment  involving  his  offense, 

Uch  is  to  say 
)me  Turk  hustler 
robably  in  fuzz  cahoots) 

»ares  a flower  kid,  sells  him  a slice  of 
‘ e 

friend” 

Is  to  fuzz 

‘pes  any  drug  rap  while 
er  freak  foreign  scum  looks  at 


E course 

ow  these  Turks 
inside 

rican  chick  case 
-banged 

rkish  cops  before  big-daddy 
e with  oil-wells  on  his  back 
ing  her  release 


3urse 

|ht  haired  kids  thrown  in  cells 


with  murderers  and  other  realities 

Lawrence  of  Arabia-ed 

by  Turkish  buggers 

What  can  we  do  about  it 

Pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on 

Turkish  consulate  officials 

ants  on  elephant  toes 

publicity 

helps 

but  nothing  ever 
Helps 

Just  listen  to  some  more  poetics  from  a letter 
German  kid  inside 

I’m  the  first  and  youngest  person  (21)  who  got 
sentenced  so  quick,  got  such  a high  sentence  for 
such  an  offense,  for  such  a small  amount  of  shit 
(2kg.)  I got  busted  with  my  girl,  who’s  American 
because  Interpol  got  a tip  from  a German  who 
earned  a little  money  for  giving  it.  Because  I 
told  the  court  that  she  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  and  because  quite  a lot  of  money  got 
spent  by  her  father  she  got  out.  I got  sentenced  though 
for  30  years,  had  two  courts,  there  were  no 
witnesses,  no  proofs.  I appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  in  Ankara  with  no  result. . . . 

I got  the  shit  in  Afghanistan  and  was  on  my  way 
to  Europe.  After  I got  busted,  they  had  me  for 
smuggling,  and  they  accused  me  of  selling  here  in 
Turkey.  They  needed  somebody  as  an  example.  Several 
people,  lawyers,  judges  etc.  told  me  so.  They  even 
wanted  to  hang  me,  give  me  life  time,  but  they 
changed  their  minds  and  gave  me  thirty  years. 

For  what?  What  have  I done?  Should  I have  told 
the  court  that  it  was  my  girl's  stuff,  that  she  took 
it  over  the  borders?  IF 

it  over  the  borders?  If  I would  have  done  that, 
she  would  have  gotten  a high  prison  sentence.  For 
me  it's  no  fun,  but  I can  assure  you  that  for  a 
woman  it's  much  worse.  Why  are  the  sentences  so 
high?  I didn't  know,  it  is  a new  law  they  say.  Since 
1950  it's  like  this.  Before  you  got  for  smuggling  3 
months,  for  selling  3 years. . . . 

It's  difficult  to  understand  though  because  they 
smoke  a lot  in  Turkey.  They  export  opium,  shit,  to 
many  places  all  over  the  world.  The  government  knows  it, 
everybody  knows  it. . . . 

In  Edirne  I'm  going  in  solitary  confinement  for  at 
least  3 months.  People  with  five  years  and  more 
have  to  go  through  this.  They  do  it  they  say  to  test 
your  character.  This  means  that  for  a few  months  you 
won't  see  anybody  but  a guard.  After  this  I'll  be  going  to 
a prison  on  an  island  or  in  the  black  sea.  There  prisons 
here  in  Istanbul  are,  compared  to  those  prisons, 
vacation  camps 

Food:  one  bread,  one  soup  a day,  the  rest  you've  to 
buy  yourself  if  you've  bread.  A bed  you  don't  get,  you've 
to  buy  it  yourself. . . . 

On  and  on 

prison  atrocity  after  atrocity 
the  shit 

heard  round  the  world 
but  it's  thirty  years 
this  time 

what  can  we  do 
the  usual  stuff 
send  packages  to  prisoners 
via  BIT 
BC  M/BIT 
London  WC  1 
BIT 
But 
Best 
Be 
Cool 
in 

Istanbul 
Spread  the 
Medium/Message. 

Code:  Forever 
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Dollar  Drawn  and  Quartered 


by  Our  Financial  Correspondent 

Everyone  who  knows  the  saga  of  Richard 
Nixon  must  recognize  that  he  will  preside 
over  the  ruination  of  the  western  world.  You 
can  put  your  money  on  it.  And  if  you  have 
any  paper  money,  get  rid  of  it  right  away. 
By  July  of  '69,  your  dollars  will  be  quarters, 
unemployment  will  reach  depression  levels, 
and  you'll  need  every  penny  you  can 
scrounge. 

Don't  be  too  righteous  to  buy  gold  or 
silver  — you've  been  dealing  with  the 
Devil’s  money  all  your  life,  and  preparing 
for  the  storm  is  healthier  though  less  ro- 
mantic than  becoming  a saint. 

Without  question,  the  god  possessed  gen- 
eral of  France  will  comically  succeed  in 
getting  the  price  of  gold  to  double  or  triple. 
A year  ago,  this  measure  might  have  saved 
the  financial  system,  but  it  is  too  late  now  — 
it  can  only  buy  a little  time  — and  the  space 
between  these  monetary  earthquakes  grows 
increasingly  shorter. 

If  you  feel  “dirty  rotten”  about  making  a 
profit  in  gold  or  one  of  the  noble  metals 
(palladium),  put  your  money  — even  $100  — 
in  land.  But  don’t  keep  anything  in  the  bank 
or  in  the  stock  market.  The  Dow-Jones 


average  is  again  threatening  to  break 
through  the  magical  millenium  — at  its 


height  of  seeming  prosperity.  This  is  be- 
cause investors  do  not  want  currency  or 
bank  interest  — the  times  are  too  inflation- 
ary — so  they  put  their  money  in  Standard 
Oil,  General  Motors,  and  anything  that's 
listed. 

Within  a few  months,  the  bourses  will 
crash.  It  will  be  far  more  devastating  than 
'29.  Restrictions  by  the  governments  will 
become  totally  repressive  — and  if  you're 
not  confined,  you  still  won't  be  allowed  to 
take  yourself  or  your  money  out  of  the 
country. 

Time  is  short.  Take  care  now.  If  you  are 
well-off,  call  the  Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
in  San  Francisco.  (Their  lines  are  tapped, 
but  that  should  not  deter  you  this  year.)  Buy 
silver  through  a numbered  account;  or  go  to 
Paris  to  buy  gold  (French  peasants  KNOW). 
If  you  can't  afford  this,  get  yourself  a patch 
of  mountain  land,  or  buy  soy  beans  or  rice. 
Don't  keep  cash  — two  billion  dollars  went 
into  German  money  in  three  days.  The  next 
event  will  be  cataclysmic. 

Don't  rely  on  “official”  statements,  or 
day  to  day  “recoveries"  by  the  franc,  pound, 
and  dollar.  They’ve  got  doom  written  all 
over  them. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS| 
FOR  THE 
NATURE  STRUCK 

(PUMA  GALLERY 

11500  GRANT  AV"SAN  FRANCISCO • 392-2611 


complete 

Children's 

1 Vision  . 

contact  lens  service 

qeneral  vision  core — qlaueoma  ekeclup 

PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 
303  1 Telegraph  Ave.  Suite  230 

Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 
Near  Alta  Bates  Hospital,  849-2202 

Industrial 

Vision 

East  Bay  Independent  Socialist  Forum 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Speaker  JOEL  GEIER  ,who  was  in  Prague  this  Summer. 

Thursday,  December  12,  8:00  p.m. 

Finnish  Brolherhood  Hall,  Dining  Hall 
1970  Chestnut,  Berkeley 

Future  topics . The  Student  Movement.  Repression;  The  Laoor  Revolt 


Now  Available.  . . .SDS's  1969  Wall  Calendar 
— Marking  the  History  of  the  Struggle  in  Am- 
erica. Order  Now-- For  Gifts  or  for  Your- 
self: $2  Each  to  Sustain  SDS. 

Bright  Colors.  . .Fully  Illustrated.  . . 
Large,  Beautiful  Pictures. 

***NOTE:  If  you  wish,  we  can  mall  calendars  to  your  friends 
as  gifts,  for  an  additional  cost  of  40?  (forty  cents)  for  each 
mailing.  Please  list  their  names  and  addresses  on  a separate, 
attached  sheet,  and  add  40?  to  your  payment.  Thank  you! 

The  1969  SDS  Wall  Calendar  $2.00 
each  (10  for  $17.00) 

mall  to:  sds,  1608  west  madlson  st.  chlcap-:,  illinois  6Qi~I? 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 
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Holiday 

Goodies 


A.  MAH  FELLOW  AMERICANS  The  second  collection  of 
the  fantastic  work  of  Ron  Cobb,  "one  of  this  country's 
finest  editorial  cartoonists"  (according  to  Esquire). 
For  those  of  you  who've  never  seen  a Cobb  drawing, 
Library  Journal  had  this  to  say  about  Mah  Fellow 
Americans: 

"He  is  wonderfully  compefenl  yet  his  subject  will  frighten, 
anger,  or  simply  purrle  anyone  who  still  thinks  cops  are  good 
guys.  Negroes  cause  violence,  and  the  Vietnam  war  is  a Holy 
Crusade  against  Communism  . He  takes  a hard  look  at 
America  and  puts  down  what  he  sees,  not  what  he  thinks  we 
l would  like  to  see  ' 

) You  get  30  of  Cobb's  best,  printed  original  size  (7«7), 
one  to  a page,  a 3-page  interview,  and  a list  of  34  mem- 
bers of  the  Underground  Press  Syndicate,  where  his  work  can  usually  be  found. 
All  8 1 a x 1 1 72pp.  of  this  for  only^l.95  plus  $.25  postage  and  handling  per  order. 


B.  UNCLE  TOM.  Ron  Cobb's  infamous  first  pos- 
ter. This  is  the  poster  that  someone  mounted  on 
a stick  and  shook  at  George  Wallace  at  one  ot  his 
campaign  rallies.  This  is  the  same  poster  seen  in 
Jet  magazine  attributed  to  the  work  of  Black  Mil- 
itarists. This  poster  does  not  belong  on  your  wall, 
no  matter  how  good  it  looks  there;  it  belongs  in 
back  alleys— on  wooden  fences,  crookedly.  See 
for  yourself!  You  can  own  one  of  these  huge 
23*35  full-color  posters  for  the  pittance  of  $2.00 
plus  $.50  postage  and  handling  per  order. 

(Paste  not  included) 


UNCLE  TOM  SAYS- 
‘ONLY  YOU  CAN 
PREVENT  GHETTO  FIRES' 


. Jr0.B0X46-653 
if  LA.CALIF. 
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STATE 

continued  from  page  3 
old-fashioned  picket  at  City  Hall,  where 
somebody  seems  to  have  tried  to  blow 
up  a police  car.  _ . . „ 

CBS  national  news  covered  the  r riaay 
march  fairly,  but  Walter  Cronklte  was 
sad-  "A  few  hundred  students!  On  a 
campus  of  18,000.”  The  decptlon/self- 
decepUon--a  few  ringleaders  manipulate 
a minority-filed  In  the  face  of  photog- 
raphy. Sunday  night,  Hayakawa  pinned  the 
blame  on  outside agltators-from  France, 
even-and  on  dope.  If  this  Is  what  passes 
for  Intelligence  reports,  the  Mayor  had 
better  Investigate  his  Investigators. 

Over  the  weekent  there  were  two  rallies 

at  city  Hall  , much  leafletlng  of  San 
Francisco  neighborhoods,  speeches  at 
union  meetings,  etc.  Support  Is  every- 
where, inchoate,  but  a lesson  to  those 
whose  worldview  one  long  month  ago 
ended  at  19th  Avenue.  In  the  Mission, 
deep  discussion  among  chlcanos.  The 
BSU  has  held  rallies  at  the  old  Fill- 
more. 

MONDAY:  The  rain  kept  many  people 
home:  the  lawn  is  sopping  enough  when 
the  sun  Is  shining.  When  the  noon  rally 
began,  no  cops  were  In  evidence.  March 
around  the  campus,  the  line  spreading 
almost  the  whole  circle,  then  up  to  BSS. 
A garbage  can  smashed  the  glass  door, 
then  some  rocks,  many  students  screa- 
ming, "No!”  The  Tac  Squad  took  awhile 
getting  there,  long  enough  for  everyone 
to  move  back  to  the  Speaker’s  Plat- 
form. Then  the  call  to  leave,  the  (black) 
march  leader  asking  people  to  leave 
their  marks  on  the  buildings  as  they 
passed.  Rocks  through  windows.  March 
up  Holloway,  pursued  by  unbreaking 
squads  of  maybe  a hundred  police.  Six- 
teen Park  Police  on  horseback,  whose 
orders  are  that  in  a pinch  every  man  Is 
on  his  own,  moved  after  them;  some 
students  leaped  into  front  yards,  where 
property  values  must  be  falling  precip- 
itously. The  horses  are  not  trained  to 
follow.  There  was  a face-off  for  a while, 
as  some  cops  Invaded  Ecumenical  House, 
poked  around,  took  pictures.  Outside, 
they  searched  a medic's  bag  for  rocks 
(and  found  none).  A fellow  named  David 
Brooks  was  arrested:  I think  he  was  the 
only  one.  The  cops  must  have  been 
under  very  strict  orders,  lest  they  nettle 
the  Central  Labor  Council  also  meeting 
that  day  to  consider  strike  sanction. 

• * » 

Classes  were  still  meeting,  attendance 
hard  to  measure.  Was  there  occupational 
therapy  at  Auschwitz?  Human  beings  are 
tough,  can  learn  to  endure  anything. 
Departmental  strike  meetings  drew  un- 
even crowds,  and  many  students  are  pan- 
icking at  the  thought  of  impending  grades. 

The  usual  hundred  agitators,  though, 
must  be  very  busy;  the  Intedepartmental 
Organizing  Committee  has  gathered-- in 
a few  days  --5600  student  signatures 
pledging  strike  If  and  when  the  AFT 
goes  out.  They  are  also  crystallizing 
sentiment  to  turn  the  white  strike  into  a 
self- generating  movement  for  new  cur- 
riculum and  participating  decisions.  Be- 
side the  15  demands;  black  and  TWLF 
leaders  are  the  first  to  proclaim  that 
self-determination  Is  not  won  by  the 
swishlngs  of  a white  tall  on  a Black  Pan- 
ther. The  crap  that  nonwhites  will  no 
longer  stomach— Is  this  ecucatlon  for 
whites? 

Vice-President  for  Business  Glenn 
Smith's  office  In  the  Ad.  Building  went 
up  in  smoke  Sunday  evening.  No  one  will 
say  arson,  but  It  is  certain  that  patience 
and  Irony,  those  two  revolutionary  vir- 
tues, are  wearing  thin.  Roger  Alvarado 
of  TWLF  was  busted  Sunday  on  an  out- 
standing inclting-to  -riot  warrant,  and 
there  are  probably  other  warrants  out. 
Planning  meetings  are  hard  to  hold, 
with  a city  full  of  cops  (where— remem- 
ber—they  will  return  If  ordered  off  cam- 
pus). Leaders  change  apartments  as  of- 
ten as  they  change  clothes. 

If  the  Trustees  do  not  SOON  break, 
something  will  blow;  the  sky  Jias  never 
looked  more  like  a literal  limit. 


AFT. 


continued  from  page  3 
Farm  Workers  and  DIGiorgio  they  had 
something  In  common,  but  the  Trustees 
may  fail  to  show  up  altogether,  or  send 

an  authorized  rep,  and  Hayakawa  Is  about 

as  likely  to  shut  down  the  campus  as  to 
shut  his  mouth. 

An  entire  Local  1352  meeting  Monday 
afternoon  voted  unanimously  to  support 
these  conditions,  and  to  call  off  their 
own  classes  beginning  Tuesday  morning. 
By  the  time  of  that  meeting,  membership 
had  gone  up  by  almost  25^,  and  the  pre- 
vailing mood  was  eager,  cocky,  staunch: 
a modest  movement,  still  anxious  for 
grown-up  bargaining  advice,  but  ready 
for  its  first  date. 

If  both  conditions  are  not  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  Central  Labor  Council  may  vote 
immediate  sanction  and  picket  lines  may 
march  Wednesday.  Other  unions  on  cam- 
pus may  observe  them  or  not  as  they 
please,  but  Christ  they  will  look  good. 
Alioto  may  push  to  undercut  further 
support,  even  the  sanction  itself,  but 
there  are  signs  he  may  be  deciding  that 
the  face  he  saves  may  be  his  own. 
His  coolest  move  might  be  to  let  the 
unions  tolerate  the  strike  and  to  let  the 
strike  coax  him  to  pull  the  police  off 
campus  ("San  Francisco  is  an  old  labor 
town,  "etc.)- -thereby  depositing  the 
lawandorder  burden  squarely  on  Rea- 
gan’s National  Guard.  That  Is,  of  course, 
unless  he  considers  that  the  way  to  con- 
test Reagan  In  '70  is  to  out-Reagan  him, 
casting  the  support  of  black  patriarchs  to 
the  smoggy  winds. 

An  AFT  strike  could  flash  other  por- 
tents: by  Isolating  the  faculty  know- 

nothings  (I’ve  yet  to  learn  what  these 
15  demands  are  all  about,”  said  Chair- 
man Lowensteln  of  the  Social  Studies 
Department  at  a Monday  meeting),  It 
could  help  break  the  craven  dependency 
of  many  students  on  the  capital- F Fa- 
culty. Breaking  that  peonage  is  central 
to  any  chance  of  mass  student  self-de- 
termination, any  chance  of  moving  the 
strike  AS  A WHOLE  against  the  brain- 
killing  ethos  of  what  passes  for  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  gratitude  to- 
ward the  AFT  would  be  a contrary  emo- 
tion; though  the  AFT  are  probably  a 
more  decent  run  of  teacher  than  the 
average,  students  and  teachers— even 
good  teachers—llve  In  different  worlds, 
and  properly  so. 

There  Is  room  in  the  air  for  plenty  of 
fists,  massed  together,  but  let  the  white 
students  get  to  work  in  their  own  gar- 
dens. Let  them  get  quickly  on  with  the 
business  of  defining  the  education  they 
need— a matter  of  survival,  as  the  blacks 
say  about  their  demands--to  understand 
why  San  Francisco  State  College  had  to 
blow  up,  who  pulls  the  silken  strings 
on  the  blue  coats,  and  why,  and  how, 
a man  In  this  trashheap  might  fight  to 
be  a brother  among  free  brothers.  Let 
them  invite  teachers  to  study  the  roots 
of  this  stinking  system  with  them,  and 
freshly,  and  let  the  college  stay  closed 
until  it  has  been  put  back  together  to 
answer  the  questions  'of  the  century. 
Let  them  throw  away  the  petty  hope  for 
a return  to  normalcy,  let  them  sing  of 
John  Wesley  Harding  and  not  of  his  un- 
witting father,  Warren  Gamaliel. 


Dick  Johnson 
BUSINESS  INSURANCE 

845-3941 


HAYAKAWA 

In  a short,  crisply  worded  document, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
officially  ordered  Tuesday  morning  that 
"deportation  proceedings  be  initiated 
against  San  Francisco  State  College 
Acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 

United  States  Attorney  for  Nothern 
California  Cecil  Poole  termed  "ridicu- 
lous" reports  that  a mounting  dissatis- 
faction with  Dr.  Hayakawa' s handling 
of  the  SF  State  school  shutdown,  spear- 
headed by  the  Californian’s  Committee 
for  a Majority  Alternative  (CCMA)  and 
the  John  Birch  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (JBSSC),  had  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  immigration  authorities. 

Poole  added,  however:  "But  If  you 
want  to  talk  about  a real  case  of  race 
prejudice,  just  ask  yourselves  why  Is 
ol'  Cesslle  Poole  standln’  talkin'  to  you 
out  here  and  not  (he  gestured  towards 
the  Federal  Circuit  Courtroom)  SITTIN’ 
ON  THE  BENCH  IN  THERE!” 

In  a taped,  copyrighted  telephone  Inter- 
view with  CBS- Radio,  US  Immigration 
Chief  Bruce  G.  Barber  denied  again  and 
again  that  his"  routine”  action  was  spur- 
red by  sudden  political  pressure  from  the 
wealthy  right. 

"The  case  of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  has 
been  under  Investigation  for  several 
months  and  we  find.  . . .just  hold  your 
horses  a second  now.  I have  It  right 
here.  . . .that  Dr.  Hayakawa  entered 
this  country  Illegally  on  March  17, 
1938  at  9:14  PM  In  Seattle,  at  which 
time  he  falsfied  immigration  forms— 
he  claimed  to  be  Japanese.  . . .Well, 
he  isn't.  “Dr.  Hayakawa  is  Pierre 
Muani  of  French  Samoa.  Technically, 
he  is  in  violation  (on  six  counts)  of  the 
Alien  Immigration  Act  of  1937. 

"Dr.  Hayakawa' s right  to  a prompt 
appeal  will  , of  course,  be  observed. 
It  has  been  a very  deeply  moving  pro- 
ject for  all  of  us  who  worked  on  the 
case  all  these  months.  . . .to  fruition,” 

In  Sacramento,  Governor  Ronald  Rea- 
gan a champion  of  Dr.  Hayakawa' s firm 
policies  at  State  College,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment,  but  his  office 
released  a statement  from  the  Governor 
terming  the  affair  "a  regrettable,  soul- 
searching  Incident.  . .” 

Chancellor  of  the  State  Colleges  G^en 
Dumke,  when  questioned  by  reporters 
In  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  he  was  at- 
tending a dinner  In  his  honor  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  (APA),  would  only  say  that 
he  was  “upset”  by  the  news  and  plan- 


ned to  telephone  his  condolances  to  the 
Hayakawas  "In  the  next  day  or  two" 

At  precisely  2:30  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  an  emotion-charged  press  conference 
at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Dr.  Hayakawa 
faced  reporters’  pointed  questions 
squarely. 

His  outdoors  complexion  gone  pale 
eyes  wet  with  strain,  his  once  jaunty 

•lei’  now  wilted,  a clearly  troubled  Ha- 
yakawa spoke  without  formal  text-  "j 
cannot  tell  you  at  this  point  In  a man’s 
life.  . .what  it  means  to  be  torn  from 
the  breast  of  his  true  country. 

“Idid  my  best.  . .the  charges  ore  false 
...  I ...  I am  Japanese." 

Two  youthful  supporters  of  Dr.  Haya- 
kawa had  to  brace  him  up  erect  in  his 
chair  as  he  momentarily  coughed  and 
gasped  for  air,  his  face  turning  bright 
red.  With  a flourish,  he  waved  off  all 
offers  to  fetch  medical  assistance. 

"And  my  wife. . .”  he  continued  despite 
the  urgent  pleas  of  his  young  companions 

that  he  stop.  “ my  wife  has  been 

Informed  that  she  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  country  without  me-  — 
and  she  has  accepted!” 

Suddenly,  the  cloud  of  remorse  and 
embarrassment  lifted  from  his  face 
replaced  by  the  sharp-eyed,  robust,  con- 
fident style  the  public  Is  so  accustomed 
to  expect  from  the  controversial  educa- 
tor. 

He  rose  and  walked  slowly- -still  re- 
lying on  sturdy  SF  State  Sophomore  Greg 
Ashton,  20,  for  support— out  the  side 
door.  The  entire  press  corps  rose  to  their 
feet  and  applauded. 

A few  minutes  later  in  the  hallway, 
young  Greg  announced  that  a Rally  to 
Support  Acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa 
will  be  held  in  the  Civic  Center  Friday, 
December  thirteenth,  at  one  PM.  Fea- 
tured speakers  include  James  Arness 
and  A1  Capp. 


RADICAL 

REVOLUTIONARY 

SOFTBALL 

Or  will  it  be  football? 
Basketball? 

Saturday  noon 
Strawberry  Canyon 
Berkeley 


BERKELEY  GUNS 
Sixth  Installment 

“The  Labor  Day  Uprising  (Part  Two)" 
Unavoidably  postponed 
■til  next  week 
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OBDMBI 

Announces  A Benefit  For 


THE  THIRD  WORLD  LIBERATION  FRONT 
BSU  AND  ORUMBI 


THE  MODERN  AFRO  JAZZ  QUARTET 
LADY  O-LAVONNE 


At  the  old  Fillmore  Auditorium  AND  THE  HYEER  JONES  JAZZ  SEXTET 
1805  Geary  / corner  Fillmore 

Admission  1.50  a.  the  door  DeC  13  9 ««  12 

For  Information  call  ORUMBI  922-3222  or  Mission  Switchboard  647-1012 
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Last  week’s  back  page  cartoon  was 
by  Jean  Loomis.  Sorry,  the  cri 
got  left  off. 


ENCOUNTER 

"Three  months  ago,  three  graduait 
students  out  of  San  Francisco  State 
college  formed  the  CENTER  FOR 
GROUP  INTERACTION.  Their  two 
original  encounter  groups  have 
grown  to  nine.  In  order  to  main- 
tain  an  optimum  group  size  of  abou 
ten,  they  spilt  their  original  two 
groups  several  times.  The  groups 
have  developed  as  challenging,  bu 
warm  and  supportive  places  for 
growth. 

$3.50  non-students,  $2.50  students, 
$6.00  couples." 

The  only  groups  now  open  are  on 
Wed.  & Thurs.  nights  at  7:30  p.m. 
Call  861-1145  for  information. 
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Every  Japanese  begins  his  and  her 
day  with  rice  and  soup  made  of  MISO 
(fermented  soybean  paste).  An  old  poem 
goes 

Although  poor 
We  share 

Bean  paste  soup  and  happiness 
What  delight! 

There  is  a choice  of  red  or  white  bean 
paste.  It  keeps  indefinitely.  Make  the 
soup  by  adding  vegetable  slices,  fish 
chunks  or  shellfish  to  a mixture  of 
DASHI  and  bean  paste  (about  5 ounces 
per  person),  and  boil  briefly.  At  Toyo, 
a 14  oz.  carton  is  49%,  and  larger  ones 
are  89?  and  52.25. 

Don’t  underestimate  green  tea  with 
Japanese  food.  If  you  don’t  like  it  there 
is  something  wrong  with  you.  Let  me 
explain.  First,  its  flavor  is  exactly  right 
to  complement  and  compliment  Japanese 
food.  It  is  the  only  tea  containing  vitamin 
C,  and  if  you  make  it  right  - with  water 
no  hotter  than  140  degrees  — you  can 
retain  the  C and  more  of  the  flavor.  Of 
late,  some  Western  scientists  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  tea  lowers  the  cho- 
lesterol and  protects  the  aorta.  The 
Japanese  average  cholesterol  is  125. 
Considerably  above  200  is  usual  for 
Americans. 

You  can  get  a little  pot  at  Soko  Hard- 
ware (SOKO  means  San  Francisco)  and 
a box  of  tea,  and  start  to  cultivate  one 
of  the  better  habits.  Make  only  enough 
to  drink  right  now.  Make  more  when  you 
are  ready.  NEVER  use  a tea  bag.  Aside 
from  powdered  tea  for  the  ceremony, 
about  the  best  that  is  imported  is  Natural 
Leaf  Japan  Tea,  1 lb.  for  $1.85.  This  is 
SENCHA.  With  GYOKURO,  the  ultimate 
in  taste  and  very  expensive,  it  is  the 
height  of  barbarism  to  use  water  too  hot. 
The  lowest  quality  tea,  BANCHA,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  boiling  water. 

American  Fish  Market  has  a pretty 
good  BANCHA  blend  for  $1.20.  Also, 
there  are  teas  mixed  with  popped  barley 
(MUGI  CHA)  and  popped  wheat  (GENMAI 
CHA),  which  have  interesting  flavors, 
and  make  good  cold  tea. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Sakai  is  a stand 
of  YOKAN,  the  traditional  cake  eaten  with 
tea.  The  taste  works  up  on  you.  It  Is 
made  of  sweet  red  beans,  agar,  and 
persimmons  or  chestnuts,  etc.  In  case 
you  are  interested,  beans  also  are  said 
to  lower  cholesterol.  In  Japanese  cuisine, 
tea  cakes  are  a category  to  themselves, 
but  YOKAN  is  about  all  you  can  get  here. 

Pickles  end  a meal.  Strange?  Better 
to  end  with  sweets?  Japanese  pickles  are 
alkaline;  sweets  are  acidic,  bad  for  the 
teeth.  Rice  produces  acid.  Pickles 


ALWAYS  accompany  rice.  You  rice 
eaters,  don't  think  Japanese  could  get 
away  with  a rice  diet  — as  ones  here 
have  thought  they  could  — except  by 
always  eating  pickles,  MISO,  seaweed, 
and  tea,  too. 

I suggest  you  buy  TAKUAN  (in  bulk), 
which  is  made  of  the  mammoth  white 
radish  (DAIKON),  69?  lb.,  and  give  your- 
self time  to  like  it.  A revulsion  comes 
over  most  Westerners  when  they  first 
taste  true  Japanese  pickles  simply  be- 
cause they  expect  them  to  taste  like 
ours,  and  they  don’t.  In  Japan,  three 
hundred  kinds  of  vegetables  are  pickled, 
by  fermentation,  in  rice  bran  germ  and 
vinegar.  They  turn  out  having  twice, 
three,  or  four  times  as  much  vitamin  B 
as  they  had  before.  They  are  a source  of 
calcium  and  aid  digestion.  The  Japanese 
girls  adore  the  long,  pungent,  yellow 
pickle  (TAKUAN),  and  it's  said  that  is 
what  makes  so  many  so  pretty. 

Japanese  live  in  bare  houses  where 
privacy  is  made  by  putting  up  mental 
walls,  and  comfort  is  achieved  by  strong 
minds  and  straight  backbones.  Spiritu- 
ality, maybe.  But,  as  I said,  it  doesn't 
make  the  men  want  to  go  home  at  night. 
They  don’t.  Being  allowed  in  Japan  to  act 
with  the  freedom  of  a man,  I,  too,  came 
to  like  it  that  way.  Now  I see  it  as  a 
defect  in  culture  that  Americans  beat 
it  home  after  work,  where  their  body- 
softening  furnishings  cannot  make  up  for 
their  closing-in  thoughts,  or  for  the 
boredom,  friction,  generation  gap,  and 
psychotic  influences  they  keep  there. 

We  need  sidewalk  cafes,  and  lots  of 
them.  We  need  Telegraph  Avenues  and 
Haight  Streets  all  over  the  place.  There 
is  no  place  to  go  - except  to  decadent 
bars  where  men  brag  of  their  prowess. 
We  need  places  to  dally  over  tea  and 
coffee  among  friends  or  among  strang- 
ers, conversing,  reading,  thinking  or 
meditating.  It's  nuts  that  Americans 
have  to  attend  classes  to  “encounter" 
each  other  and  to  find  out  how  to  medi- 
tate. They  can't  blame  the  Establish- 
ment. As  far  as  filling  my  bill  goes, 
Japantown  is  no  better  and  no  worse 
a place  to  beguile  the  time  than  else- 
where. 

While  the  restaurants  there  are  hardly 
a match  when  you  consider  all  that  a 
restaurant  is  in  Japan,  nevertheless  they 
do  offer  you  an  apprenticeship  in  some 
good  food  at  reasonable  prices.  However, 
I know  of  not  one  teahouse  - at  any 
price  - in  Japantown. 

I have  found  the  friendliest  restaurants 
to  be  Aoyagi  (1729  Buchanan)  and  Kin- 
tokl  (1633  Webster).  Both  are  small. 


peaceful,  'and  have  counters.  Each  day, 
Aoyagi  serves  one  or  more  specials, 
but  you  can’t  read  the  signs  on  the  wall. 
The  native  Japanese  waitress  knows 
enough  English  to  tell  you.  The  other 
day  there  was  fresh  eel  DONBURI, 
$1.35  to  $2.25;  and  TORIDOFU  (chicken 
and  bean  curd  casserole),  $1.35;  and 
the  usual  small  fish  plate  (IWASHI), 
$1.15,  with  which  you  get  pearl  rice, 
soup,  pickles,  fruit  or  vegetable  slices, 
and  a pot  of  tea.  The  fish  is  cooked 
after  you  order  and  is  delicious.  When 
mackerel  is  featured,  get  it. 

Tempura  is  good  in  most  of  the  res- 
taurants. Sake  is  $1.10  the  usual  size. 
Kintokl  makes  a lovely  meat-eggomelet, 
a familiar  taste  for  you.  YOSENABE 
and  MIZUTAKI  are  two  casseroles 
cooked  on  top  of  the  stove,  containing 
vegetables,  mushrooms,  meat  or  chicken 
in  tasty  liquid. 

Toraya,  1700  block  Post  (another 
Toraya  on  Fillmore)  is  the  most  popu- 
lar with  native  Americans  — it  has 
rugs,  nicer  table  settings,  and  a bit  of 
pleasant  Japanese  decor.  The  food  is 
good  and  prices  reasonable.  But,  for  us, 
the  personnel  was  impersonal  to  the 
point  of  being  disagreeable  when  I tried 
to  ask  about  the  specials  and  other  things. 
My  purpose,  the  off  hour,  and  only  three 
other  customers  made  nodifference.  The 
menu  was  snatched  away  when  we  wanted 
to  study  it.  My  companion  was  an  Osakan 
— you  can  imagine  his  impression.  Any- 
way, the  SUSHI,  soup,  YUDOFU,  rice, 
pickles,  tea,  and  fortune  cookies  (these 
are  not  Japanese)  was  excellent  for 
$2.70  for  two,  and  If  your  business  is 
to  eat  and  leave  you  probably  won’t  have 
any  trouble.  (SUSHI  and  YUDOFU  were 
one  order  each  for  the  two  of  us,  a 
legitimate  Japanese  custom.) 

Nearby  Hisago  has  a 75?  minimum  per 
person.  I don’t  recommend  this  place 
for  boot,  bead,  or  long  hair  wearers. 
We  were  none  of  these,  but  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience  anyway.  This  res- 
taurant did  not  want  to  be  included  in 
this  write-up. 

Mlnakin,  1701-1/2  Buchanan,  is  good 
for  SASHIMI.  Other  restaurants  are 
Maruya,  1904  Fillmore;  Mlmatsu,  1606 
Post;  Miyako,  1719  Buchanan;  Otafuku, 
1732  Buchanan;  Tawatoml,  Fillmore- 
Bush;  and  others  in  other  neighborhoods. 

Berkeley  restaurants  are-.  AJ1  No 
Edokko,  2215  San  Pablo;  Fuji  Inn,  2505 
Telegraph;  Maiko,  2006  - 9th  Street. 

EastBay  groceries  are:  Tokyo  Fish 
Market,  1220  San  Pablo;  Nisei  Market, 
2488  Grove;  A-l  Fish  Market,  517  - 8th. 
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read  all  about  our  brand  of  confusion  & 
revolution  in 

INTERNATIONAL  TIMES 

Surface  mail  subscription  S8.50 
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this  book,  Deadflowers,  of  which  a generous  portion  was  printed  In  last  week’s  center- 
spread,  Is  a book  of  poems  & drawings  by  two  artists  with  the  same  name,  some 
drawings  & poems  are  combined  & some  are  printed  separately,  each  page  Is  in  a dif- 
ferent color,  available  from  the  undermine  press  at  2315a  russell  street,  berkeley  5, 
California.  Deadflowers  sells  for  $1  each,  $10  a dozen.  It  was  printed  in  a limited 
edition  ol  500  copies  by  100%  l.W.W.  anarchist  labor  at  noh  directions  press,  berkeley. 
words  by  John  Thomson,  art  by  John  Thompson,  available  at  underground  bookstores 
almost  nowhere,  dealers  queries  welcome. 
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"All  views  that  overestimate 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  and 
underestimate  the  strength  of 
the  people  are  wrong.” 

— Mao  Tse-Tung 


books,  magazines,  posters 
from  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China 

2506A  Haste.  . . off  telegraph 


LETTERS 


DEAR  TODD  GITLIN  AND  THE  ET: 

Your  claim  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  at  SF  State  support  the  strike 
Is  out  and  out  bullshit!  You  are  falling 
into  the  error  that  reporters  did  over  the 
1964  U of  Cal  FSM  rallies,  l.e.,  that  of 
counting  spectators  or  members  of  a 
crowd  as  supporters.  I was  on  the  roof 
of  the  administration  building  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  and  I watched  only  30-40  hands 
go  up  each  time  a speaker  called  for  a 
show  of  support.  I also  counted  hands  and 
voices  that  came  up  In  the  crowd  In  three 
separate  rallies  In  front  of  the  cafeteria 
the  same  day. 

Your  claim  that  you  have  a majority 
on  the  side  of  the  strike  is  wishful  think- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  you  counted 
even  a hundred  blue  arm  bands,  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  were  200-300  students 
for  each  one  worn,  that  would  liked  to 
have  worn  one,  but  were  afraid  to  do  so. 
It  Is  well  known  that  strikers  will,  and 
do,  gang  up  and  assault  any  lone  blue 
arm  band  wearer.  In  other  words,  lack 
of  blue  arm  bands  Is  a reflection  of  either 
fear  of  assault,  or  a distaste  for  wearing 
symbols  or  buttons  of  any  kind  — It  Is 
NOT  an  Indication  of  strike  support. 

If  classes  were  half  empty,  It  was  be- 
cause a big  spectator- sport  circus  was 
going  on  outside  — called  RIOT.  It  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  the  50%  not  in 
class  supported  the  strike.  The  average 
student  is  white  and  middle  class,  and 
not  at  all  used  to  the  gang  or  wolf-pack 
techniques  that  the  black  students  are 
used  to  and  are  using.  They  would  rather 
let  the  cops  do  their  fighting  for  them. 
So  they  watch  passively  or  stay  at  home 
and  watch  events  on  TV. 

And  reflect  on  this  — much  of  your 
support  Is  not  for  the  10  or  15  demands, 
but  rather  a reaction  to  police  brutality. 

I have  seen  the  same  students  toss  rocks, 
time  after  time.  They  are  always  the 
same  25  or  30.  The  rest  are  sort  of 
a loose  mob  that  wants  to  get  the  thrill 
of  danger  from  just  “being  there." 

So  please  — don't  magnify  this  Into 
support  by  a majority.  You  don't  even 
have  the  same  percentage  of  support  as 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Jon  Beckjord 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 

*Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
park."  - sandy  darlington 
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Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  (1  block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 
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jfleur  helps; 

On  Sutter  between  Jones  & Taylor  - OR  3 7779  - parking  attendant 
Bring  this  ad  for  our  special  $5  pre  & after  theatre,  soup  to  nuts,  dinner 
Put  on  your  best  fineries— whatever  they  are— be  colourful— we  love  it 


Dear  Express  Times, 

Fuck  you!  CANCEL  MY  SUBscrid 
TION  IMMEDIATELY!  Your  paper  Z', 
degenerated  into  a worthless,  cynical 
dirty  piece  of  literary  shit.  You  Pia 
yourself  on  the  side  of  meaningly- 
hateful,  single-minded  disruption  and 
violence  and  have  a grotesque  lack  of 
human  understanding  and  political  com 

mon  sense;  your  taste  is  obscene  From 

your  disintegration  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party  you’d  think  the  Cl  A sub. 
sidized  you.  They  probably  do.  There  ls 
nothing  I find  in  your  newspaper  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  some 
honest,  dedicated,  and  aggressive  Bay 
Area  leftists  who  are  working  towards 
a better  society  or  even  an  antithesis 
to  the  present  one.  You  are  the  most 
degenerate  piece  of  yellow  journalism 
I have  ever  read  and  I have  seen  the  Dally 
News.  Lenny  Heller,  overbearing  Leo 
shitmouse,  writes  a story  about  Anne 
Scheer  which  Is  at  the  level  of  a canine 
love  story  and  THE  ONLY  CRITICISM 
HE  GETS  IS  MORE  POLITICAL  RHE- 
TORIC! Nobody  says  It’s  Insulting  or 
amoral  or  base,  they  say  It  is  against 
“women’s  liberation."  There  are  other 
values  other  than  political  ones.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  radical  should  kno?, 
that  radical  politics  ls  only  an  extension 
of  basic  human  decencies  like  love  of 
life,  and  human  excellence,  and  proper 
balance  in  art  and  journalism  and  aero- 
batlcs. 

So  fuck  you  again  - hard  Into  your 
vagina!  You  have  an  excellent  photo- 
grapher in  Jeffrey  Blankfort.  He's  prob- 
ably a pretty  nice  person.  Why  don't  you 
have  him  write  from  now  on  Instead  of 
your  other  people. 

Sincerely  myself, 

Michael  Cunneen 

P.S  From  now  on,  I’ll  read  only  RAT, 
and  the  New  York  Free  Press. 


To  the  Express  Times: 

Public  Unhealth  at  Berkeley 


The  School  of  Public  Health  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  ls 
giving  “Pasteurella  pestis"  a comeback. 
P.  pestis  Is  the  bacilli  that  caus>  s the 
plague  of  medieval  fame,  the  plague 
which  wiped  out  a fourth  of  mankind 
before  it  disappeared.  Unfortunate!  , for 
pestis,  but  fortunately  for  manklt  :,  the 
natural  mode  of  communication  of  plague 
Is  inadequate  In  perpetuating  the  disease 
In  any  but  the  most  crowded  and  un- 
sanitary circumstances. 

The  Naval  Biological  Laboratory,  how- 
ever, run  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search by  the  UCB  School  of  Public 
Health,  carries  out  as  Its  major  activity 
research  In  “aerobiology,"  the  science 
of  the  deliberate  delivery  of  a disease 
causing  organism  In  a cloud  of  artificially 

produced  aerosol. 

Beside  working  with  plague  NBL  also 
experiments  with  other  debilitating  and/ 
or  fatal  diseases  such  as  Anthrax  and 
Tularemia,  and  most  notably,  Goccldlo- 
idomycosls,  a disease  In  which  the 
severity  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
darkness  of  the  skin. 

These  diseases  present  no  public 
health  hazards  under  contemporary  nor- 
mal conditions,  and  are  essential!:  non- 
communicable  except  by  artificial 
means,  but  because  the  United  States  has 
no  firm  policy  on  the  use  of  biological 
warfare  and  has  not  signed  the  Geneva 
Accord  of  1925  which  bans  such  war- 
fare; and  because  biological  weapons  are 
the  ultimate  population  terror  weapons, 
we  may  soon  see  the  Black  Scourge  leing 
used  as  a counterinsurgency  technique 
In  small  rebellious  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  South  East  ■ 
another  international  service  of  the  1 
School  of  Public  Health. 
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Up  Against  the  Wall? 

The  God's  Eye  TheaTer 

Presents  John  Robinson's 

the  great  waif  of  China 

“It’ll  turn  your  head”—  EXPRESS  TIMES 

FINAL  WEEK:  FRI  & SAT,  DEC  13  & 14  8:30  PM 
ALL  SAINTS  CHURCH,  1350  WALLER  $1 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TlM£- 


HEY 


WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  II 

WEEKEND:  Surf  Cinema,  77C-4913;  EN- 
COUNTER: Group  Interaction,  861-1 145. 
SOVIET  FLICS,  Telegraph  Rep,  848- 
6650  DROP  IN:  Freight  & Salvage,  Bkly, 
548-1761.  OPEN  HOUSE:  Sexual  Free- 
dom League,  654-0316.  HATHA  YOGA: 
648-1489.  FIGURE  DRAWING:  Skill  Bag 
Co-op,  921-9766 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  12 

ENCOUNTER:  Group  Interaction,  861- 
1145.  FRENCH  FLICS:  Jean  Renoir, 
Telegraph  Rep  Cinema,  848-8650,  till 
18th.  STYX  RIVER  FERRY:  Freight  A 
Salvage,  Bkly,  548- 1761.  NY  &SF  NEWS- 
REEL- 5 Flics,  Canyon  Cinematheque, 
781-4719.  JAZZ  COMBO:  Both/And, 
963-2896.  COUNTRY  JOE  AND  THE 
FISH  TERRY  REID,  SEA  TRAIN:  Fill- 
more West,  431-4106.  MIME  EVENING: 
writer  Paul  Douglas,  The  Theatre,  Bkly, 
848-2791.  JAZZ:  La  Val's  Cantina.  A UD- 
IUM:  Music  and  projections,  309-4th 
Ave,  387-5630.  SEXUAL  FREEDOM 
LEAGUE:'  Bkly,  645-0316.  DRAWING: 
C1Z5  Bush,  922-0843.  DRAWING  & 
TAINTING:  Pacific  His,  92  2-0843 


JODY  STECHER:  Freight  A Salvage, 
548-1761.  WINNIE  THE  POOH,  Potrero 
Hill  Neighborhood  House,  2 pm,  285- 
5708.  COUNTRY  JOE  A THE  FISH, 
TERRY  REID,  SEA  TRAIN:  FUlmore 
West,  431-4106.  PITSCHEL  PLAYERS: 
W.C.  Fields  Memorial  Orphanage,  120 
Julian.  refreshments.  CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE:  Rumplestllskln,  2350  Turk, 
1 1 am  A 3 pm 


SUNDAY 


DECEMBER  15 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC:  Vln  et  Fromage, 
Solano  Ave,  Albany.  MARX  BROS  A W.C. 
FIELDS:  2338  Market,  7A10,  552-1266. 
ROGER  PERKINS  A DAVE  ALLEN: 
Freight  A Salvage,  Bkly,  548-1761. 
COUNTRY  JOE  A THE  FISH,  TERRY 
REID,  SEA  TRAIN:  FUlmore  West.  431- 
4106.  MIME  EVENING:  Paul  Douglas, 
The  Theatre,  Bkly,  848-2791 


or  bring  your  own,  Potrero  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood House,  2-5  pm,  621-0068 
NOW  SOCIETY:  Meeting  to  discuss  emo- 
tional, spiritual,  material  problems,  330 
Ellis,  7:30  pm,  931-4176 
NON-MARXIST:  Non-Keynslan Econ,  ba- 
sic theory  of  war  A poverty,  Dale  Stew- 
art, 400-20th  St,  Oakland,  658-1099 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  12 

CRAFTSMAN  GIFTS:  Jennifer  Gans, 

copper  enamels,  Arts  A Crafts  Co-Op, 
1652  Shattuck,  Bkly,  6:30  pm,  843-2527, 
free  refreshments 
go  where  you  gotta  go 
OPEN  POETRY  READING:  Bring  yours, 
the  Hearth,  Oak  A Baker,  9 pm,  626- 
6913 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
A whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center,  19lh 
A Conn,  7:30  pm 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  ASUC  Draft  Help, 
209  Eshleman  Hall,  UC  Bkly,  1-5  pm, 
642-1431 

BUDDHISM:  Master  Roshl  Nlppo  Syaku 
on  Buddhism,  1812B  Francisco,  Bkly,  7 
pm,  848-2740 


FRIDAY 


MONDAY 


FRIDAY 


DECEMBER  13 

NOVA  PRODUCTIONS:  Ferlinghetti  A 
Ionesco,  621-0450.  A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S  DREAM,  Bkly  HS,  771-5290. 
BEETHOVEN  FESTIVAL:  Vln  et  From- 
age, 3 days,  Solano  Ave,  Albany.  MARX 
BROS  A WC  FIELDS:  SF  State?  552- 
1266.  HOW  TO  STOP  POLICE  REPRES- 
SION ON  CAMPUS:  Paul  Glusman,  Helen 
Myers,  Alex  Forman,  others,  2338  Mar- 
ket, 8,  voluntary  donaUon.  8TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  NLF  OF  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM: Vietnamese  dinner,  NLF  fUm, 
speaker  JP  Morray,  translator  of  Che 
Guevara’s  "Guerrilla  Warfare,"  Buchan- 
an YMCA,  6 pm.  GOD’S  EYE  THEATER: 
'The  Great  Wall  of  China,"  All  Saints 
Church,  1350  Waller,  8:30  pm.  ROCER 
PERKINS  AND  LARRY  HANKS:  Freight 
t Salvage,  548-1761.  COUNTRY  JOE  A 
THE  FISH,  TERRY  REID,  SEA  TRAIN: 
Fillmore  West,  431-4106.  MIME  EVE- 
NING: The  Theatre,  Bkly,  848-2791. 
PITSCHEL  PLAYERS:  The  W.C.  Fields 
Memorial  Orphange,  120  Julian.  LIGHT 
SOUND  DIMENSION:  1572  California, 
8:30  A 10:30  pm.  JAZZ:  La  Val’s  Can- 
tina, Euclid  nr.  Hearst,  Bkly 

SATURDAY 

DECEMBER  14 

NOVA  PRODUCTIONS:  Ferlinghetti  A 
Ionesco,  621-0450.  THE WIZARDOF  OZ, 
Bkly  HS,  2 pm,  771-5290.  A MIDSUM- 
MER NIGHT’S  DREAM,  Bkly  HS, -8:30 
pm,  771-5290.  CAR  RALLYE:  starting 
from  Southland  Shopping  Center,  Hay- 
ward A Fontaine,  Okld,  5:30  to  9 pm. 
MARX  BROS  A WC  FIELDS:  2338  Mar- 
ket, 7 A 10  pm,  552-1266.  MUSICAL 
FOR  KIDS:  The  Theatre,  Bkly,  848-2791, 
GOD’S  EYE  THEATRE:  "The  GreatWall 
of  China,"  All  Saints  Church,  1350  Waller 
St,  8:30  pm.  DIESEL  DUCK  REVU  A 


DECEMBER  16 

ENCOUNTER  GROUP:  Over  30,  843- 
1770,  548-1730.  SPAGHETTI  FACTORY 
CONCERT:  At  Vln  et  Fromage,  Solano 
Ave,  Albany,  DROP  IN:  Freight  A Salvage 
Bkly,  548-1761.  WORKSHOP:  On  Revolu- 
tionary FUmmaklng,  450  Alabama,  8pm. 
OPEN  HOUSE:  Sexual  Freedom  League, 
654-0316.  MEXICAN  STITCHERY:  2178 
Bush,  673-1749 

TUESDAY 

DECEMBER  17 

CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Bkly,  7:30 
pm,  526-0739.  HOOT:  Freight  A Salvage, 
Bkly,  548-1761,  SOUNDS  OF  THE  CITY: 
Fillmore  West,  431-4106.  BOSSA-SOUL: 
Both/And,  963-2896 


DECEMBER  13 

FRIDAY  THE  13TH  THING:  Rafael  Gar- 
rett, Jazz  Flute,  SkUlbag  Co-op,  2178 
Bush,  8 pm,  921-9768)  FREE 
KQED-TV:  "A  Crack  In  the  Ice,"  Rus- 
sian soldier  rescues  a drowning  peas- 
ant A gets  a lot  of  bureaucratic  hassles, 
Channel  9,  8:30-9:45  pm 
KQED-TV;  Videospace,  TV  poems,  etc, 
Channel  9,  9:45-10:15 
CRAFTSMAN  GIFTS:  Archie  Lee  Dunn, 
woodwork.  Arts  A Crafts  Co-Op,  1652 
Shattuck,  Bkly,  6:30  pm,  843-2527,  free 
refreshments 

FREE  BREAD:  Pancakes  In  the  morning, 
1350  Waller 

DIG:  Music,  poetry,  rapping,  The  Hearth, 
Oak  A Baker,  8:30  pm 
TRIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 
bring  food,  children,  groovles,  noon 
CIRCUS  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
Diamond  Park,  Fniitvale  A MacArthur, 
Oakland,  3 pm 

FLEA  MARKET:  Cow  Palace  Gate  5, 
Calgary  A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 
do  what  you  gotta  do 


FRFF  SATURDAY 
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WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  11 

SOMETHING  TO  VALUE:  Graphics  A 
stoneware,  900  Masonic,  Albany,  MWF 
1-3  pm.  Sat  1-5  pm 

JOHN  THOMPSON  PAINTINGS:  Bkly  Art 
Center,  1275  Walnut,  111  Jan,  TWTHF 
noon-6  pm,  Sat  A Sun,  11  am  - 7 pm,  849- 
4120 

KQED-TV:  “ The  F Urn  Generation,"  look- 
ing at  the  vision  of  Independent  film- 
makers now,  Channel  9,  8 - 9 pm 
POETRY  READING:  Keith  Wilson, Span- 
SF  State  (tentative),  1 pm,  caU  for  sure, 
469-2227,  FREE 

TWO  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  d.h.  bang’s 
‘■Bestiary,’  and  robert  m.  alt  man’ s • A 
Journey  through  I,"  Eureka  Valley  Lib- 
rary, 3555-16th  St,  thru  December 
WELFARE  RIGHTS:  SF  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  825  Hayes, 
7:30  pm,  626-5811 

OPEN  READING:  Bring  yours.  Blue 
Unicorn,  1927  Hayes,  9 pm,  SK  2-6710 
HYPNOSIS  A SELF-HYPNOSIS:  How  you 
do  It,  961  Moraga  Rd,  Lafayette,  8-9  pm, 
284-5850 

FREE  SOUP:  Bring  bowl,  the  Wash  Hse, 
2630  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  6:30  pm 
PAINTING  WORKSHOP:  Materials  here, 


DECEMBER  14 

GAY  MINORS  DISCUSSION  GROUP:  Bkly, 
548-2835 

KQED-TV:  Study  of  Gov.  Altgeld,  who 
Insisted  on  Justice  for  those  convicted 
In  Chicago  1886  Haymarket  Sq.  bombing, 
gets  canned,  7 to  7 

ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  your  own,  362 
Capp,  1:30  to  3:30  pm 
WORKSHOP:  Latin  American  arts,  Casa 
Hlspana  Bellas  Artes,  1:30  to  3:30  pm. 
647-8555 

COW  PALACE:  Flea  Market!  Calgary 
A Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 


SUNDAY 


DECEMBER  15 

FIRST  NIGHT  OF  CHANUKAH:  Candle- 
lighting  service  honoring  the  Danes  and 
Swedes  for  their  antl-naz!  resistance, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200 Califor- 
nia, 8 pm,  346-6040 

KQED-TV:  "The  Film  Generation,"  vi- 
sion of  the  Independent  filmmaker  now, 
Channel  9,  10  to  11  pm 
POETRY  READING;  Jerry  Burns  and 
Martha  Kearns,  Rlbeltad  Vorden,  Pre- 
citn  off  Army,  Bernal  Heights,  4-6  pm 
COMMUNITY  MEETING:  For  Free  U of 
Bkly,  1703  Grove,  Bkly,  8 pm,  all  in- 
vited, wine,  841-6794 


SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  GG  Park,  11  am,  bring  your 
own  A share 

FREE  PEOPLE  OF  HAIGHT:  Meeting, 
55  Colton,  8 pm 

ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Legion  of  Honor,  3 pm 
FREE  PARTY:  Free  food,  by  Pltschel 
Players,  music  by  Skiffle  Band,  1-6  pm, 
Liberty  House,  1986  Shattuck,  Bkly,  845- 
1886 

MONDAY 

DECEMBER  16 

CO  COUNSELING:  Group  sessions,  East 
Bay  Draft  Info  A Counseling  Center,  1730 
Grove  St,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  841-B400 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASSES:  Hippies 
off  the  street,  on  welfare,  Lawyer  from 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion, Dudley  School  Aud,  1351  Haight, 
7:30  to  9:45  pm 

KQED-TV:  Kaleidoscope,  Channel  9, 8:30 
- 9 pm 

CRAFTSMAN  GIFTS:  Clarence  Rain- 
water, photographs.  Arts  A Crafts  Co- 
Op,  1652  Shattuck,  Bkly,  6:30  pm,  free 
refreshments,  843-2527 
MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 

TUESDAY 

DECEMBER  17 

POT  LUCK  SUPPER:  Bring  one  dish, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  3200  Califor- 
nia, 6 pm,  346-6040,  free 
CLASH  A CONFLICT:  Race  A Ethnic 
Minority  Study,  3200  California,  7 pm 
ADULT  COUNSELING:  Training  or  re- 
training, Marina  Jr  High,  Chestnut  A 
Fillmore,  7-9  pm,  771-4880 
FREE  DINNER:  Just  bring  yourself, 
Okld  Opposition  Center,  5003  Foothill 
Blvd,  Okld,  6 pm,  every  Tuesday  night, 
535-1564 

DRAFT  COUNSEL:  SF  State  Draft  Re- 
sistance Union,  open  dally  to  counsel  on 
draft  resistance  consequences,  483 
Guerrero,  626-1910 

AFRICAN  DRUMMING  A DANCE:  Blacks 
A whites,  New  Society  Youth  Center, 
18th  A Conn,  7:30  pm 
NONVIOLENT  DIRECT  ACTION:  Work- 
shop, War  Reslsters  League,  883  Haight, 
every  Tues,  7:30  pm,  626-5079,  626- 
6976 


FREE  CONTINUOUS 

LATE  REGISTRATION:  New  Free  U of 
Bkly  classes,  1703  Grove  St,  Bkly,  dally, 
2-6  pm,  841-6  7 94 

FREE  SHOWERS:  Laundry,  coffee,  The 
Wash  House,  2530  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  M-F 
2-4  A 6-10,  Sat  2-4  A 6-8,  Sun 6-10  only 
ORIENTAL  ART:  Heavy  show,  DeYoung 
Museum,  GG  Park,  dally 
VIVAI  La  Revoluclon!  Dally,  SF  State 
TWIN  PEAKS:  Dawn,  daylight,  dusk  or 
dark 

DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  Center,  2320  Dana,  Room  5,  Bkly, 
841-7400 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hour 
free  discussion  groups,  weekly,  10  wks, 
on  cause  of  current  social,  economic, 
problems,  12  locations,  849-2917,  362- 
7944 

MILITARY  COUNSELING:  War  Resls- 
ters League,  weekdays  A Sat  morning, 
833  Haight,  11:30  to  4:30  pm,  626-6976, 
626-5079 

GIVE  LOVE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
JUVENILE  DEFENSE  AID:  Under  18 
only,  SF  only,  24  hours,  387-3573 
MOUNT  TAM:  Far  out,  with  or  without 
the  fog 

MARIN  SWITCH:  DESPERATELY  needs 
housing,  medical  and  legal  advisors, 
Jobs,  emergency  personal  aid,  or  Just 
call  to  rap.  479-5300 


;Get  Your  Express  Times 
at 

GOOD  EARTH 
! 3001  Market 

bWVWVti 


POST  ABORTION  CARE  CENTER 
Room  303  - 345  Franklyn  St. 

San  Francisco 
Free  Pregnancy  Tests 
Contraceptive  advice 
7:30  - 9 pm  Thursdays 


f niii.r. 

^ REPERTORY ( 

I CINEMA  I 


VI  Ml 

IM’JIA 


Now  Showing; 

Andy  Warhol's  NUDE  RESTAURANT 
(7,  9,  11) 


CINEMA  U 


Now  Showing: 

Two  Russian  Masterpieces 
BED  AND  SOFA  (6:30,  8:50) 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MOVIE  CAMERA 
(7:45,  10:05) 


DEALING 

HELP!  Mission  Switch  needs  volunteers 
to  rap  with  callers  and  to  research  com- 
munity resources,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional lawyers,  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  and  various  other 
types  of  counsellors  who  will  volunteer 
to  be  on  call  for  emergency  counseling. 
Material  needs  are  office  supplies, 
tables,  pots  & pans,  coffee  pot,  a car 
(for  Switchboard  missions),  please  call 
If  you  can  help  with  any  of  these,  Mission 
Switch  863-3040 

'64  FORD  VAN:  Camper  set-up.  New 
engine,  transmission,  front  tires.  Best 
offer.  863-1984 

TOM  BAKER.  Longtime.  FLASH  A SIG- 
NAL. See  Berkeley  Barb 
EXPERIENCED  Photographer:  Careful 
worker,  needs  fully  equipped  private 
darkroom  to  share  — will  pay,  trade. 
Urgent.  Tod,  567-4472,  SF 
FASH-FOTO  MODEL  available  now! 
861-1141 

with  all  memory  and  fate 
VW  - PORSCHE  tune  ups  and  repairs. 
Will  also  teach  same.  Hip  only.  Call 
jack,  843-7246 

MARIJUANA  Plant  Christmas  Cards:  3 
l/2x5-l/2,  full  color,  with  “high"  holi- 
days to  all.  25?  ea.(  5/$l,  dealers,  100/ 
$12,  1000/S80.  Ed  Haffmans,  234  E.  4th 
St,  NYC  10009 

GROWTH  MARATHON:  To  become  more 
of  what  we  can  become  thru  taking  risks 
& exploring  unrealized  potential  In  a sup- 
portive setting  using  encounter,  gestalt, 
movement,  fantasy,  etc.  Reduced  rates 
for  couples.  Bob  Kllng,  549-0917 
ASTROLOGICAL  INTERVIEWS:  Yossar- 
lan,  924-9589 

driven  deep  beneath  the  waves 
FASCIST  WRITER  desperately  needs 
room  or  medium-sized  house  In  Bkly. 
Lenny  at  E-Tlmes,  863-7775 
YOUR  DIABOLICAL  SCHEMES  carried 
out  with  speed  and  discretion  for  cash. 
Send  propositions  to  DESPERATE,  c/o 
E-Tlmes,  15  Lafayette,  SF  94103 
PRAISE  TO  THE  MASTER,  Mel  Lyman. 
He’s  a mean  one.  Even  his  kids  say  so, 
suckers. 

A BIKE  HAS  BEEN  STOLEN  from  the 
SF  Mime  Troupe.  We  need  It  back.  To 
steal  from  the  “brothers"  or  “com- 
rades" is  a crime.  Who  steals  Harleys? 
We  would  like  the  3 wheeler  bike  back. 
SF  Mime  Troupe,  CA  1-1984 
GHOSTWRITER:  Articles,  speeches, 

books,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  849-4103. 
Prompt  service,  low  rates. 

FOR  SALE:  '58  VW  Bus,  $575,  call 
397-3560 

let  me  forget  about  today 
MOTHER’S  HELPER:  Live  In,  great 
job,  Want  girl  who  Is  comfortable  with 
& accepting  of  my  school-age  kids, 
& doesn’t  mind  housework,  expectant 
mother  welcome.  Part-time  student 
possible.  664-3505 

CHICAGO  REMAILING:  let  people  think 
you  are  In  Chicago  by  having  your  letters 
remailed  from  Chicago,  25?  each,  $3 
monthly.  Oracle.  Box  56099,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60656.  Take  advantage  of  our 
confidential  service  today. 

THE  BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpen- 
try, painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  mov- 
ing & hauling,  creative  maintenance  & 
general  Invention.  527-4687 
until  tomorrow 

FREE  WATCHDOG:  Phone  751-1420, 
am's,  552-0586  pm’s 
STRONG  BODY  with  truck  for  hire,  odd 
jobs,  moving,  repairs,  etc,  775-4548 
SHIRE  SCHOOL  needs  teachers  for  al- 
most all  subjects  and  Just  to  be  with 
kids  (ages  5-15).  Full  or  part  time,  no 
pay,  hard  work,  really  great  kids.  Call 
Helen  or  T,  863-2770 
WE  CAN  SEND  BOOKS  FREE  TO  VIET- 
NAM: Bring  any  paperbacks  of  a divert- 
ing nature  but  PASSABLE  by  gov’t  politi- 
cal censors  (revolutionary  science  fic- 
tion, Mailer,  etc.  anything)  to  1717 
Buchanan  Street,  SF 


NOH  DIRECTIONS 

PRESS 

berkeley 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


848-8650 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


300000006 


F or  full  resume 
of  our  rates  and  services,  call 

526-9801 
or  549-2456  or  845-4208 
John  Oliver  Simon,  Richard  Krech,  PRINTERS 
nnnnnrinnnnnn  lonmni  » 
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SOON.. 


DRAWINGS  BY 
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god  nose 
comix  "p.  8 


Vol  1,  No.  48,  Dec.  18,  1968,  15?  Bay  Area,  25?  Elsewhere 


MARCUSE:  ‘THE  OLD 


MODEL  WON’T  DO’ 


IF  YA  GOT  SOMETHIN' 

ITS  CAUSE  YOU'RE  GOOD 

IF  YA  GOT  NOTHIN' 

ITS  CAUSE  YOU'RE 
BAD... 

ASK  SANTA 

CLAUS 


p.3 


I 


( 


altimeter/ 

Sagittarius,  nov  22  - dec  21. 

Intermlttant  rain  and  showers  likely 
through  tomorrow.  Small  craft  warnings 
for  Southerly  winds  20  - 35  m.p.h.  Lit- 
tle temperature  change.  Full  report  on 
page  48  C.  Extra  week  Christmas  vacation 
for  hopped-up  students  at  San  Francisco 
Police  State  result  of  backfire  of  'hard 
line’  pig  pressure  which  solidified  op- 
position. 45  calibre  machine  guns  avail- 
able on  the  black  market  for  $350.  Kilos 
down  to  slightly  over  $100,  with  new 
shipments  expected  soon.  Lids  of  super- 
weed going  for  $15  with  standard  ounces 
still  a dime.  White  caps  of  synthetic 
mescaline  at  $2  each  In  small  quantities. 

Some  bad  Impure  C.H.P.  Is  driving  around 
bringing  everyone  down.  Hell's  Angels  have 
opened  a public  relations  office  In  London. 
Chairman  Mao  knows  where  political  power 
comes  from.  Happiness  Is  a warm  gun.  (bang 
bang,  shoot  shoot.) 

-the  grass  prophet 


Christmas  Cheer  & Other 


Goodies 


sandy  and  jeanie  darlington 

How  to  stuff  a bird: 

Turkey:  Use  normal  bread  crumbs,  or 
Pepperidge  Farm  Stuffing,  as  a base.  Add 
one  pint  chopped  raw  oysters.  A good  place 
to  buy  them  super-fresh  is  Spenger's  Fish 
Market  at  4th  and  University  in  Berkeley. 

Add  one  pound  of  chopped  shelled  chest- 
nuts. To  shell,  first  poke  a hole  in  shell  to 
prevent  bursting,  then  bake  in  oven,  400 
degrees,  15-20  minutes,  till  shell  peels 
easily.  Shell  while  warm. 

Add  a little  chopped  green  onion  and 
celery.  Stir.  Add  enough  water,  about  one 
cup,  and  melted  butter  or  margarine  so 
that  stuffing  holds  together. 

Specific  quantities  are  given  on  Pepper- 
idge Farm  package,  but  your  own  taste  is 
groovier.  Suggested  herbs  to  add:  sage, 
thyme,  and  bay  leaf.  Always  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Good  for  about  a 10  pound  turkey. 
For  a bigger  bird,  add  more  breadcrumbs. 

Chicken:  Try  chopped  walnuts,  sauted 
onions  and  mushrooms  with  above  bread- 
crumb base. 

Or  cashew  nuts  and  wild  rice,  no  bread- 
crumbs. 

Duck:  You  can  stuff  them,  but  since  duck 
is  so  fat,  the  whole  thing  gets  very  gooey. 

Goose:  Ah,  now  here’s  a trip!  Make  one 
pound  of  chopped  soaked  pitted  prunes.  For 
that,  pour  boiling  water  over  dried  prunes 
and  let  sit  for  one  hour.  Pour  off  liquid, 
but  save  it,  then  remove  pits. 

Add  at  least  one  cup  chopped  almonds, 
and  5-6  coarsely  chopped  peeled  apples. 
Pippins,  not  Golden  Delicious. 


Mix  all  together,  adding  prune  liquid 
slowly  until  stuffing  holds  together.  This 
should  stuff  a 6-8  pound  goose.  This  is  the 
whole  stuffing,  you  don't  need  breadcrumbs 
or  herbs. 

Another  goose  stuffing:  One  pound  sauted 
sausage.  Pour  off  grease.  One  chopped 
sauted  onion.  Five  chopped  apples  as  above. 
About  2 tablespoons  chopped  fresh  sage, 
or  1 tablespoon  dried  sage.  (Wild  sage 
grows  all  over,  by  the  way.  Learn  your 
native  weeds.  Start  eating  your  landscape 
today.)  The  apples  furnish  most  of  the 
needed  moisture,  but  add  a bit  of  water  to 
finish  the  job.  Good  for  same  sized  goose. 

Or  use  any  permutation  you  like,  using 
nuts,  fruit,  chestnuts,  mushrooms,  giblets, 
etc. 

Ahhhh 

EAST  OF  THE  SUN  is  a magical  store 
full  of  books  and  thingies.  Lots  of  books  on 


Tarot,  alchemy,  astrology,  American  In- 
dians, herbs.  Lots  of  picture  books,  folk 
toys,  beads,  incense,  and  coloring  books  of 
dragons  and  other  great  things  for  kids  of 
all  ages.  Light  flows  throughout  the  store, 
light  light  light.  Whenever  I go  in  there  I 
feel  like  I'm  five  years  old  and  that  this 
place  is  a magic  attic  and  I've  just  dis- 
covered it.  Everybody  should  go  there  be- 
cause it  will  cheer  you  up  and  warm  you 
up  and  you  can  buy  all  sorts  of  presents 
for  everybody.  It’s  located  at  3850  - 23rd 
Street  near  Dolores,  phone  824-2571,  and  is 
open  noon  till  nine  every  day  until  Christ- 
mas. 

In  Berkeley,  there's  a groovy  Mexican 
delicatessen  called  De  Alba’s  at  1644  Grove, 
near  Virginia.  Phone  TH  1-6016.  Open  11  to 
7,  closed  Sunday.  He  makes  all  sorts  of 
goodies  to  go,  like  dinner  for  .95  to  1.10. 
The  prices  are  very  good  and  Mr.  De  Alba 
is  a good  man. 
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MARCUSE 


herbert  marcuse 

(LNS-NY)  — (Editor’s  note:  The  fol- 
lowing Is  the  complete  text  of  a talk 
given  by  Herbert  Marcuse  at  the  20th 
anniversary  program  of  the  Guardian,  as 
taped  by  Radio  Free  People  and  trans- 
cribed by  Liberation  News  Service.  Mar- 
cuse was  Introduced  by  BernadlneDohrn, 
inter-organizational  Secretary  of  SDS, 
who  called  him,  *a  writer,  philosopher, 
a man  who  The  New  York  Times  called 
•the  ideological  leader  of  the  New  Left,”’) 

Pm  not  responsible  for  what  the  New 
York  Times  calls  me.  I never  claimed 
to  be  the  ideological  leader  of  the  left  and 
I don't  think  the  left  needs  an  ideological 
leader.  And  there  is  one  thing  the  left 
does  not  need,  and  that’s  another  father 
Image,  another  daddy.  And  I certainly 
don't  want  to  be  one. 

There's  one  thing,  I would  like  to  re- 
sume what  Carl  (Oglesby)  Just  said.  We 
cannot  wait  and  we  shall  not  wait.  I cer- 
tainly cannot  wait.  And  not  only  because 
of  my  age.  I don't  think  we  have  to  wait. 
And  even  I,  I don't  have  any  choice.  Be- 
cause 1 literally  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer  if  nothing  would  change.  Even  I 
am  suffocating. 

I want  to  give  you  today  as  realistic 
a picture  of  the  situation  of  the  left  as  I 
can  think  of.  This  will  require  some 
theoretical  reflection  for  which  I do  not 
really  apologize,  because  if  the  left  gets 
allergic  against  theoretical  considera- 
tion, there’s  something  wrong  with  the 
left.  (Applause.) 

Let  me  start  by  pointing  out  the  two 
contradictions  with  which  our  movement 
- and  1 say  our  - is  faced.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  all  feel,  we  experience,  we  have 
it  in  our  bones,  that  this  society  is 
getting  increasingly  repressive,  de- 
structive, of  the  human  and  natural 
capabilities  to  be  free,  to  determine 
one’s  own  life,  to  shape  one’s  own  life 
without  exploiting  others. 

And  we  — let  us  not  only  mean  we  here 
in  this  room,  it  means  all  those  who  are 
repressed,  who  are  enslaved  by  their 
jobs,  by  the  unnecessary  and  still  so  nec- 
essary performances  that  are  required 
from  them,  by  the  morality  that  is  re- 
quired from  them,  all  those  who  are  ex- 
ploited by  the  internal  and  external  col- 


onization policy  of  this  country  — this 
large  WE,  in  bad  need  of  change,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I think  we  have  to 
admit  that  in  large  part  if  not  the  major- 
ity of  this  population  does  not  really  feel, 
is  not  aware,  is  not  politically  conscious 
of  this  need  for  change.  This  presents, 
as  I can  see  it,  the  first  great  problem  of 
our  strategy. 

The  second  great  problem  for  our 
strategy  — we  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  demands,  "What  is  the  alternative? 
What  can  you  offer  us  that  is  better  than 
what  we  have?”  I do  not  believe  that  we 
can  simply  brush  aside  this  question 
by  saying,  "What  is  necessary  is  to 
destroy;  afterwards  we  will  see  what 
comes."  We  cannot  for  one  very  simple 
reason.  Because  our  goals,  our  values, 
our  own  and  new  morality,  our  OWN 
morality,  must  be  visible  already  in 
our  actions.  The  new  human  beings  who 
we  want  to  help  to  create  — we  must 
already  strive  to  be  these  human  beings 
right  here  and  now.  (Applause.) 

And  that  is  why  we  cannot  simply 
brush  this  question  aside.  We  must  be 
able  to  show,  even  in  a very  small  way, 
the  models  of  what  may  one  day  be  a 
human  being.  But  the  alternative,  pre- 
cisely in  these  terms,  I still  believe  the 
alternative  is  socialism.  But  socialism 
neither  of  the  Stalinist  brand  nor  of  the 
post-Stalinist  brand,  but  that  libertarian 
socialism  which  has  always  been  the 
integral  concept  of  socialism,  but  only 
too  easily  repressed  and  suppressed. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  alternative,  how  do 
we  transmit  it,  because  people  will  look 
around  and  will  say,  “Show  us,  where 
is  this  kind  of  socialism?"  We  will  say, 
it  is  perhaps,  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
built  up  in  Cuba.  It  is  perhaps  being  built 
up  in  China.  It  is  certainly  fighting  in 
Vietnam  (against)  the  supermonster.  But 
they  will  look  around  and  say,  “No,  this 
isn’t  socialism.  Socialism,  as  we  see  It, 
socialism  is  what  we  have  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Socialism  Is  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.”  Socialism,  in  other 
words,  is  a crime. 

And  how  can  we  meet  this  contradic- 
tion? The  two  contradictions  which  I just 
outlined,  I think,  can  be  telescoped  into 
one.  Radical  change  without  a mass  base 
seems  to  be  unimaginable.  But  the  ob- 


taining of  a mass  base  — at  least  in  this 
country  — and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
— seems  to  be  equally  unimaginable. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  con- 
tradiction? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  very  easy.  We 
have  to  try  to  get  this  support.  We  have 
to  try  to  get  this  mass  base.  But  here  we 
meet  the  limits  of  democratic  persuasion 
with  which  we  are  confronted  today.  Why 
the  limits?  Because  a large,  perhaps  a 
decisive,  part  of  the  majority,  namely 
the  working  class,  is  to  a great  extent 
integrated  into  the  system;  and  on  a 
rather  solid  material  basis,  and  not  only 
superficially.  It  is  certainly  not  inte- 
grated for  ever. 

Nothing  is  forever  in  history. 

And  the  contradictions  of  corporate 
capitalism  are  more  serious  than  ever 
before.  But  this  does  not  and  cannot  and 
should  not  foster  the  illusion  that  such  an 
Integration,  temporary  integration,  has 
Indeed  taken  place,  that  can  be  loosened 
only  if  the  contradictions  within  the  sys- 
tem become  more  aggravated.  They  do, 
we  have  seen  it  during  the  last  years  and 
it  is  our  task  — since  such  a disintegra- 
tion will  never  happen  automatically  — 
it  is  our  task  to  work  on  it. 

The  second  item  — why  we  are  here 
faced  with  the  limits  of  democratic  per- 
suasion — is  the  mere  fact  that  the  left 
has  no  adequate  access  to  the  media  of 
mass  communication. 

Today,  public  opinion  is  made  by  the 
media  of  mass  communication.  If  you 
cannot  buy  the  equal  and  adequate  time, 
if  you  cannot  buy  the  equal  and  adequate 
space,  how  are  you  supposed  to  change 
public  opinion,  a public  opinion  made  in 
this  monopolistic  way. 

The  consequence:  we  are,  in  this 
pseudo-democracy,  faced  with  a majority 
which  seems  to  be  self-perpetuating, 
which  seems  to  reproduce  itself  as  a 
conservative  majority  immune  against 
radical  change.  But  the  same  circum- 
stances that  militate  against  democratic 
persuasion  also  militate  against  the  de- 
velopment of  a revolutionary  centralized 
mass  party,  according  to  the  traditional 
model.  You  cannot  have  such  a party 
today,  not  only  because  the  apparatus 
of  suppression  is  infinitely  more  effec- 
tive and  powerful  than  It  ever  was  before, 


but  even  more  and  perhaps  most  so,  be- 
cause centralization  today  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  adequate  way  of  working  for 
change  and  obtaining  change.  I will  come 
back  to  It  in  a few  moments. 

Here  I want  to  add  one  more  thing.  I 
said  that  the  contradictions  of  corporate 
capitalism  today  are  as  serious  as  ever 
before,  but  we  have  immediately  to  add 
that  today  that  the  resources  of  corporate 
capitalism  are  equally  strong  and  they 
are  dally  strengthened  by  the  coopera- 
tion, or  shall  I say,  the  collusion,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  we  are  faced  with,  and  I think 
this  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  terms 
we  should  save  and  recapture,  is  a 
temporary  stabilization  of  the  capitalist 
system,  a temporary  stabilization,  -and 
any  period  of  temporary  stabilization, 
the  task  of  the  left  is  a task  of  enlighten- 
ment, a task  of  education,  the  task  of 
developing  a political  consciousness. 

I would  like  to  discuss  under  three 
headings  very  briefly  the  target  of  the 
strategy  of  the  New  Left,  the  methods 
and  finally,  the  organization  of  the  New 
Left.  First,  as  to  the  target:  we  are  faced 
with  a novelty  in  history,  namely  with 
the  prospect  or  with  the  need  for  radical 
change,  revolution  in  and  against  a highly 
developed  technically  advanced  indus- 
trial society,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a well- functioning  and  cohesive  society. 
This  historical  novelty  demands  a re- 
examination of  one  of  our  most  cherished 
concepts.  I can  here  of  course  only  give 
you  a kind  of  catalog  of  such  re-exami- 
nation. 

First,  the  notion  of  the  seizure  of 
power.  Here,  the  old  model  wouldn't  do 
any  more.  That  for  example,  in  a country 
like  the  United  States,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a centralized  and  authoritarian 
party,  large  masses  concentrate  on 
Washington,  occupy  the  Pentagon  and  set 
up  a new  government,  seems  to  be  a 
slightly  too  unrealistic  and  utopian  pic- 
ture. (Laughter.) 

We  will  see  that  what  we  have  to 
envisage  is  some  kind  of  diffuse  and 
dispersed  disintegration  of  the  system, 
in  which  Interest,  emphasis  and  activity 
is  shifted  to  local  and  regional  area. 

The  second  concept  that  should  be  re- 
examined is  the  role  of  the  working  class. 
And  here  I would  like  to  say  a few  words 
to  one  of  the  most  defamed  notions 
today,  namely  the  concept  of  the  new 
working  class.  I know  what  can  be  said 
against  it,  and  what  has  been  said  against 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  the 
new  working  class  simply  comprehends 
and  anticipates  tendencies  that  are  going 
on  before  our  own  eyes  in  the  material 
process  of  production  in  capitalism, 
namely  that  more  and  more  highly  quali- 
fied salaried  employees,  technicians, 
specialists,  and  so  on,  occupy  a decisive 
position  in  the  material  process  of  pro- 
duction. And  even  in  orthodox  Marxian 
terms,  just  in  this  way  become  members 
of  the  industrial  working  class.  What  we 
see,  I submit  to  you,  is  an  extension  of 
the  potential  mass  base  over  and  beyond 
the  traditional  industrial  working  class 
to  the  new  working  classes  that  extend 
the  range  of  the  exploited. 

Now  this  extension,  which  indicates  a 
large  but  very  diffuse  and  dispersed  mass 
base,  changes  the  relationship  between 
what  we  may  call  leading  minorities  or 
cadres  of  the  left,  politically  militant, 
and  the  mass.  What  we  can  envisage  is 
not,  as  1 said,  this  large  centralized  and 
coordinated  movement,  but  local  and 
regional  political  action  against  specific 
grievances  - riots,  ghetto  rebellions  and 
so  on,  that  is  to  say,  certainly  mass 
movements  which  in  large  part  are  lack- 
ing political  consciousness  and  which  will 
depend  more  than  before  on  political 
guidance  and  direction  by  militant  lead- 
ing minorities. 

A few  words  on  the  strategy  of  the  New 
Left.  To  the  degree  to  which  the  pseudo- 
democratic  process,  with  the  semi- 
monopoly  of  the  conservative  mass 
media,  creates  and  constantly  repro- 
duces the  same  society  and  a largely 
Immune  majority,  to  that  degree  must 
political  education  and  preparation  go 
beyond  the  traditional llberalistlc  forms. 
Political  activity  and  political  education 
must  go  beyond  discussion  and  writing. 
The  Left  must  find  the  adequate  means 
of  breaking  the  conformist  and  corrupted 
universe  of  political  language  and  politl- 
contlnued  on  page  13 
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The  physical  body  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Strike  re-forms  each  day 
at  noon  on  the  muddy,  restrictive,  soak- 
ing commons  facing  north.  Behind  the 
crowd,  on  the  roof  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  a hundred  yards  away, 
an  International  array  of  free-world 
law-enforcement  officials  examines,  In 
microcosm,  early  Instincts,  tactics  of 
the  new  revolution. 

The  movement  strides  bravely,  often 
carelessly,  Into  the  bone-chllllng  winter 
of  repression. 

Target:  the  leaders.  Come  down  hard. 
Arrested  Wednesday:  Jack  Alexis,  3 mis- 
demeanors; Bridges  Randal,  two  felon- 
ies; Tony  Miranda,  for  traffic  warrants, 
re-arrested  Friday  on  “misdemeanor 
warrant."  Rain  and  pigs. 

Thursday,  General  Waste-More-Land 
entertained  a clump  of  strikers  and  one 
undercover  man  (with  shaped  blonde 
hair):  “This  Is  a navel  operation ...  (he 
swings  a tennis  racket) . . . navel  to 
navel."  Everybody's  getting  heavy. 

The  sun  was  out  and  the  crowd  larger 
than  Wednesday.  A handful  of  blue  arm- 
bands  hung  around  the  periphery. 

Up  toward  the  greenhouses,  two  com- 
panies of  police  stood  In  relaxed  forma- 
tion. The  shouts  of  “On  Strike!  Shut  it 
down!"  sounded  weak;  a small  core  of 
fists  beat  the  rhythm  In  the  air  around 
the  speakers'  platform.  Helicopters 
overhead. 

Many  white  students  In  the  audience, 
though  strike  supporters,  were  having  a 
hard  time  grooving  on  the  black  rhetoric 
coming  from  BSU  and  TWLF  speakers. 
The  white  direct  Interest,  and  there’s 
plenty  of  It,  has  not  yet  been  articulated 
clearly.  Middle  class  Idiom  Is  too  sys- 
tematically avoided. 

“I  don't  feel  like  chanting.  I want  to 
know  where  the  fuck  this  thing  Is  going." 

The  AFT  Informational  picket  paraded 
onto  the  campus  by  the  administration 
building  and  marched  down  the  path 
through  the  center  of  the  cheering  stu- 
dents. A few  teachers  were  embarrassed 
by  the  reception.  An  ace  In  the  hole. 

Professor  Stanton  announced  that  the 
AFT  had  obtained  a “signed  agreement 

AFT  had  obtained  a "signed  agreement" 
from  Hayakawa  to  hold  a rally  the  follow- 
ing day.  “If  they  refuse  to  negotiate,  we 
will  strike  as  of  eight  a.m.  Monday 
morning." 

Numbering  perhaps  two  thousand,  the 
strikers  lined  up  and  circled  the  com- 
mons . , . until  the  front  line  of  marchers 
reached  the  police  ranks.  Quickly,  one 
police  company  moved  over  to  block  the 
path  of  the  march.  The  crowd  turned 
onto  the  grass  and  by-passed. 

Both  police  companies  surged  forward, 

swinging,  arresting.  John  Levin  of  SDS: 
misdemeanors  - Inciting  to  riot,  dis- 
turbing the  peace. 

Two  bricks.  One  glancing  hit.  A few 
rocks.  The  visiting  pigs  practice  what 
they  have  learned;  riot  control.  Regroup. 
Straighten  lines.  The  march  resumes 
“On  Strike.  OINK.  OINK." 

The  police  stage  a brief  huddle.  Re- 
form their  companies  and  leave  Not 
much  practice. 

Friday,  Waste-More-Land  was  back 
on  the  job:  "I  demand  equal  time  for  the 
industrial  simplex.-  It  was  funny  at  the 
time. 

As  the  strike  body  formed  around  the 
speakers'  platform,  Hayakawa  took  re- 
sponsive reading  to  the  air  waves  on  his 
newly- installed  public  address  system. 
Unbelievable.  Rehearsed.  Funny  "This 
is  AcUng  President  Hayakawa. . .*  - 
•You  son  of  a bitch!" 

‘ I wish  to  announce. . . ." 
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“Fuck  you,  Hayakawa!" 

“I  have  revised  the  college  calendar 
as  follows ...  the  Christmas  holiday  shall 
commence ...  the  reason  is  as  follows. 
. . . The  safety  and  welfare. . . last  night 
the  Spring  records  were  destroyed  by 
fire.” 

“ Yay!” 

"My  administration. . . . Merry  Christ- 
mas!" 

‘Fuck  you!" 

Hayakawa  closed  down  the  school  a 
week  early  and  extended  the  semester 
one  week.  Monday's  scheduled  “Com- 
munity Day"  featuring  high  school  stu- 
dents and  Third  World  community  people 
was  hastily  cancelled.  Hayakawa  and  the 
trustees  have  a plan.  The  schools  of  San 
Francisco  close  a week  early,  too.  Leave 
empty  campuses  for  agitating  radicals. 

Joe  White,  black  administrator,  spoke 
at  the  rally  later  on. ‘Nobody  can  call  me 
an  outsider." 

“Right  on!" 

“There  are  faculty  and  administrators 
that  support  you  100%.  You  must  decide 
the  means  and  the  ends." 

The  Teachers  union  marched  In  again. 
A welcome  sight;  but  not  a new  one. 

Union  plans  are  reshuffled.  Over  the 
weekend,  the  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
sents to  consider  the  teachers’  demands. 
The  union  strike  stands  up  In  the  air. 

Nesbitt  Crutchfield,  BSU:  arrested 
F rlday  on  a misdemeanor  warrant. 

Twenty-six  other  arrests  during  the 
week;  Including  Josh  Leeds  for  conspir- 
acy, and  Merle  Williams  for  battery  and 
assault. 

The  BSU  and  TWLF  announced  that 
January  5,  the  first  day  of  Hayakawa’ s 
new  year,  will  be  the  first  day  of  “Com- 
munity Week"  at  State.  Fast  thinking. 

Monday,  school  closed,  two  hundred 
students  rallied  In  the  civic  center.  The 
police  stand  astride  like  outfielders  and 
play  with  their  clubs.  Not  enough  people. 
The  police  smile,  surely  thinking  they 
must  be  on  the  winning  side. 

Jerry  Vernardo,  arrested  Monday  on 
three  felonies:  conspiracy,  possession 
and  use  of  a firebomb. 

A small  enthusiastic  delegation  of 
striking  students  from  San  Francisco 
City  College  JOINED  the  rally  on  Friday, 
and  in  that  event  is  the  key  to  the  city. 
Spread  the  strike.  Unite. 


BAIL  MONEY  STILL 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

send  to: 

SF  STATE  LEGAL 
DEFENSE  FUND 

869  BRYANT  ST 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


bernardo  garcla  - pandavenes 

Montreal.  Inside  the  chartered  plane, 
the  California  delegation  and  specially 
Its  young  contingent  from  the  Bay  Area, 
were  still  hearing  the  ringing  echo  of 
shouts  of  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,"  “Vive 
le  Vietnamese,”  “Vive  Quebec  Libre," 
“One,  Two,  Three  Vletnams,”  "Free 
Huey,"  “Victory  for  Vietnam,”  and  Al- 
gerian resistance  shrieks.  It  was  quite 
different  from  the  opening  day  of  the 
First  Western  Hemisphere  Conference 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Then  we 
had  been  called  “CIA  agents,"  “Imperial- 
ists," “provocateurs,"  and  other  niceties 
when  we  attempted  to  address  the  ses- 
sion after  failing  to  have  our  complaints 
and  demands  for  making  the  affair  more 
representative  heard. 

We  worked  hard  in  the  Bay  Area  to 
get  a wide  representation  of  all  the 
groups  engaged  In  anti-war,  student  and 
people's  struggles.  Organizations  re- 
presented were  the  Oakland  Seven,  Brown 
Berets,  Mexican-Amerlcan  Student  Con- 
federation, SDS,  Agit-Prop,  Peninsula 
Red  Guards,  Aslan  American  Political 
Association.  We  were  joined  in  Los 
Angeles  by  SNCC  and  the  BSU.  The  rest 
of  the  people  were  old  guard  hardliners, 
and  united  front  types. 

In  taking  off  from  Los  Angeles  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  27,  we  had  the  added 
glamour  of  having  Eldridge  Cleaver  with 
us.  In  Montreal,  we  were  asked  about  his 
whereabouts,  I answered,  “There  was  a 
very  cute  blonde  hostess  ih  that  flight 
and  I had  a sneaky  suspicion. ..  well!" 

In  Montreal,  we  were  expecting  the 
worst.  Bobby  Seale  and  his  three  body 
guards  were  supposed  to  have  been  In- 
vited and  had  their  fares  paid.  The  day 
before  we  were  told  by  the  Pig  Chair- 
man of  the  Organizing  Committee  that 
they  didn’t  have  the  money.  This  wasn’t 
the  last  we  heard  from  Mr.  Sloan,  a front 
man  for  the  Canadian  CP. 

Ads  and  leaflets  in  the  USA  had  pic- 
tured the  conference  as  not  just  another 
peace  conference  but  one  expanded  to 
deal  with  the  role  of  American  Imperial- 
ism In  the  Hemisphere.  On  September  9, 
a pre-conference  agenda  meeting  passed 
overwhelmingly  a motion  introduced  by 
our  California  chairman,  Mr.  Irving 
Sarnoff,  to  set  the  content  for  the  work- 
shops. When  the  agenda  was  printed, 
the  word  imperialism  wasn’t  anywhere 
to  be  found.  In  its  place,  the  word 
“impact"  had  been  Inserted. 

Some  of  us  had  been  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  campus  and  had 
realized  the  importance  of  the  struggle 
among  Third  World  people  and  their 
relationship  with  their  communities.  I 
had  been  on  campus  several  times  and 


had  been  impressed  with  the  dedication 
of  groups  like  the  BSU,  LASO,  M.-VSC, 
AAPA,  the  others.  We  carried  this  im- 
print with  us  and  I am  sure  that  it  af- 
fected our  work  In  Montreal. 

The  air  tight  structure  of  the  con- 
ference became  clear  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  began  agitating  among  the 
delegates  about  what  wasn’t  happening. 
As  Third  World  people  in  our  delega- 
tion, we  decided  to  drop  our  status  as 
delegates  right  away  on  the  basis  of 
self-determination  and  lackof  represen- 
tation In  the  conference  committee.  Tbe 
white  radicals  decided  to  stay  in  to  intro- 
duce demands  for  change.  We  worked 
together  beautifully.  We  went  around 
speaking  to  all  the  groups  letting  them 
know  how  we  felt.  The  Canadian  c om- 
mittee reacted  In  the  same  paternalistic 
manner  as  school  administrators  have 
reacted  to  demands  by  minority  students. 

Inevitably  the  confrontation  took  [ lace, 
when  we  attempted  to  take  over  the 
microphone  to  read  our  demands  to  the 
whole  conference  — a scuffle  developed 
on  the  stage.  Some  young  CP’ers  had 
been  aligned  on  both  sides  to  keep  us 
from  attempting  to  speak,  but  a black 
brother  made  it  to  the  mike.  Mike  Smith 
got  beat  up  in  the  process.  Pandemonium 
broke  loose  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  St. 
James  United  Church.  Half  of  the  people 
supported  us,  half  jeered  at  us.  A racist 
reaction  took  place  in  that  some  people 
really  feared  that  the  Black- Brown- 
Yellow  group  would  take  over.  A demand 
was  made  that  Bobby  Seale  be  brought 
to  the  conference.  Money  was  collected 
from  the  audience  twice  and  as  it  wasnt 
enough  the  committee  finally  put  In  the 
rest.  The  belated  arrival  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  put  an  end  to  this  crisis 
and  everyone  unified  around  them,  while 
all  this  was  going  on  the  representative5 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
were  watching  the  whole  scene.  When 
pobby  Seale  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
ference with  his  three  body  guards, 
made  the  point  we  were  all  fighting  tor. 
“Blacks  and  the  Vietnamese  are  flghb''? 
the  same  enemy.  They  are  fighting  ; 
pigs  there.  We  are  fighting  them  here. 
He  emphasized  unity  at  all  costs  in  sup- 
porting the  Vietnamese  people's  strug- 
gle. A split  had  developed  in  the  Blaw 
Caucus  along  the  lines  of  a miUt^n 
nationalist  group  demanding  support  lor 
Black  Liberation  Struggle  above  anythin^ 
else  in  the  conference.  Bobby  came  pro  to 
hard  down  on  these  people. 

He  gave  a beautiful  speech  to  the  Tt‘ir° 
World  Caucus  before  delivering  the  one 
he  had  prepared  for  the  plenary  session. 

continued  on  page  10 
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Flash  Gordon  On 
Student  Power 


five  hundred  angry young stu- 

TS  BLACKS,  WHITES,  CHICANOS 
ORIENTALS  QUICKLY  MOBILIZED 
ST  MONDAY  TO  STAGE  A FLOOD- 
* PROTEST  AT  OAKLAND  TECHNICAL 
CH  SCHOOL.  RESTRICTIVE  POST- 
!0T  DISCIPLINE  MEASURES  WERE 
ERCOME  BY  THE  STUDENT  ON- 
AUGHT  NOW,  NEARLY  A THOU- 
ND  TECH  STUDENTS  PLAN  A MAS- 
E BOYCOTT  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
LEAGUERED  LIBERAL  FACULTY. 
RSH  SCHOOL  BOARD  REPRESSION 
IS  UNABLE  TO  STOP  THE  INCREAS- 
INGLY MILITANT  CONFRONTATION. 
■Nobody  ran  when  the  final  late  bell 
rang  last  Monday,  at  Oakland  Tech. 
*0h,  damn,"  grinned  five  hundred  high 
ffihoul  students,  "late  to  school  again. 
I'd  better  go  to  detention  hall."  As 
rly  a quarter  of  the  student  body 
fjoded  into  the  despised  detention  hall, 
most  concrete  example  of  the  re- 
rictlve  discipline  prevalent  at  Tech 
the  November  15th  riot)  adminis- 
ters and  specially  hired  guards  felt 
the  full  force  of  organized  student  power. 
No  more  random  bust  ups.  The  care- 
fifll)  designed  flood-ln  was  a brilliant 
tactic:  low  risk,  highly  efficient.  With 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  detention 
hail,  young  blacks  led  students  from 
each  of  Tech’s  ethnic  groups  Into  the 
small,  guarded  room  — playing  havoc 
with  the  faculty's  attempt  to  control 
them.  Why  such  solidarity?  Answered 
student  body  president  Bernard  Nunley: 
J&U  students  of  all  races  have  a common 
enemy  now." 

•■Tech  students  are  methodically  driving 
the  Oakland  administration  up  against  a 
wall:  Will  school  be  a place  to  lock  up 
students  for  the  day,  or  will  it  be  a place 
to  learn?  This  year,  say  the  student 
leaders,  we  are  going  to  teach  the  teach- 
ers an  easy  lesson:  You  can  give  chil- 
dren disciplines,  but  you  can  no  longer 
discipline  them. 

•The  administration’ s well  thought  out 


response  to  the  protest  was  to  remove 
long-term  substitute  teacher  Flash 
Gordon  from  his  post  at  Oakland  Tech. 
Flash,  so  named  by  conservative  faculty, 
agreed  with  student  confrontation  poli- 
cies, also  had  one  of  the  flood-in  plan- 
ning meetings  in  his  classroom.  The  main 
reason  for  his  dismissal,  says  Flash 
(aside  from  the  fact  that  he  rides  a 
motorcycle),  is  that  he  wouldn’ t apolo- 
gize or  conceal  his  admiration  for  the 
students.  Tech  principal  Jim  Krase 
skipped  two  appointments  with  liberal 
faculty  trying  to  avoid  all  public  con- 
frontation on  the  Flash  Gordon  case. 
Unexpected  support  came  for  Flash  from 
the  AFT,  who  threaten  to  treat  the  inci- 
dent as  a major  grievance,  and  from  the 
students  themselves.  Krase  may  yet  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  ran  the 
man  out  for  Insufficient  reasons.  Says 
Flash,  “The  administration  is  out  of  it, 
but  the  students  are  beautiful.  They  won’t 
take  this  kind  of  shit  any  longer.  They’re 
far  more  sophisticated  than  the  outdated 
policies  which  are  trying  to  govern 
them." 

Students  Friday  wore  buttons  saying: 
•Bring  Back  Flash.”  One  student  leader 
predicts  that  Tech's  troubles  are  far 
from  finished:  “We  have  a petition  of 
over  a thousand  signatures  which  goes 
to  the  Oakland  School  Board  Tuesday.  If 
they  ignore  us,  half  of  Oakland  Tech  will 
be  in  the  streets.  Students  are  going  to 
stand  behind  the  faculty  that  supports 
them.” 

The  increasing  militancy  and  sense  of 
student  power  may  very  well  Insure  that 
Flash  will  be  back  at  his  desk  soon,  and 
that  Krase  will  be  looking  for  a place 
to  hang  his  hat.  “After  all,"  said  Flash's 
government  student,  "power  comes  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a gun.  That’s  our  work- 
ing premise  and  the  grownups  have  no 
inkling  that  that’s  where  the  student 
mind  is.  They're  slow,  but  we  think  we 
can  teach  it  to  them." 


New  Moses  Conspiracy 
Revealed  In  Berkeley 


paul  glusman 


Last  week  I was  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Alameda  County.  My  peers  ac- 
cused me  of  conspiring,  combining,  con- 
federating and  agreeing  together  with 
Jack  Bloom,  Pete  Camejo  and  several 
other  persons  whose  names  are  unknown 
to  obstruct  public  officers,  commit  tres- 
pass, and  disturb  the  peace. 

It  took  about  three  pages  of  legal  bull- 
shit to  accuse  myself  and  Bloom  of 
speaking  at  a noon  rally  and  Camejo  of 
leading  meetings  In  Moses  Hall. 

I may  be  the  first  person  to  go  to  San 
Quentin  for  speaking  at  a noon  rally  in 
Sproul  Plaza.  How  do  I go  about  ex- 
plaining that  to  the  other  prisoners? 

The  conspiracy  charge  carries  a maxi- 
mum term  of  one  to  three  years  in 
State  prison  and  a five  thousand  dollar 
fine. 

On  F riday,  my  alleged  co-consplrators 
and  I surrendered  ourselves  in  Superior 
Court.  Pete  Camejo  pled  not  guilty,  be- 
cause he  was  leaving  town  for  a time. 
Bloom  and  I will  plea  on  Friday  Decem- 
ber 22. 

This  was  our  fifth  court  appearance 
since  our  arrests  In  the  Moses  Hall  sit- 
in.  We  were  booked  for  the  third  time. 
I’m  not  complaining.  We  almost  had  to 
go  back  to  jail.  Pall  remained  the  same, 
$1,500,  but  that  was  in  Municipal  Court. 
Judge  Roy  Emerson  wasn't  willing  to  ac- 
cept this.  With  even  the  DA  arguing  for 
OR.,  Emerson  finally  relented.  Not  be- 
fore Camejo  had  been  stripped  and 
searched  upstairs. 

We  had  been  singled  out  from  among 
seventy  three  arrested  in  Moses  to  face 
felony  charges.  The  others  were  allowed 
to  plead  guilty  to  trespass  and  received 
ten  day  sentences  and  fines  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  All  but  Stu  Albert  accepted 
this  deal  and  most  are  serving  their  time 
now  in  the  Santa  Rita  Rehabilitation 
Center.  Albert  plead  not  guilty  and  will 


Spades  Trump,  Clubs  Lead 


lenr.y  heller 


•fier  enduring  months  of  Individual 
assment  by  university  security  po- 
lice, watching  the  promises  of  financial 
assistance  fade  into  lies  and  deception 
y university  officials,  the  surviving  half 
labout  300)  third  world  students  in  the 
Ollege  Readiness  Program  at  the  space- 
College  of  San  Mateo  held  a rally 
1 riday  in  front  of  the  administra- 
tion building- solidarity  with  striking  SF 
te  The  rest  is  history.  Noses 
e Punched.  Windows  slaughtered. 
>oung  college  president, now  po- 


lice commander  Ewigleben,  will  not 
make  the  mistake  of  being  a liberal 
again.  He  fired  overworked,  frustrated 
Program  Director  Robert  Hoover  and 
Jean  Wirth,  the  counselor.  "Criminal 
complaints  will  be  issued  against  riot- 
ers” Others,  probably  every  radical 
minority  voice,  will  be  expelled. 

On  Monday,  guards  munched  doughnuts, 
sipped  coffee  and  (a  few)  found  aspiring 
local  Suzles  to  make.  To  many  white 
students,  the  pigs,  most  of  them  young, 
SAVED  the  campus.  The  more  mod- 
erate students  saw  the  police  presence 
as  a chance  to  really  discuss  the  is- 
sues—In  peace  and  quiet.  There  are 
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only  a handful  of  white  radicals.  High 
school  with  ash  trays. 

The  blacks  and  third  world  people,, 
for  their  part,  stayed  off  the  campus, 
and  held  their  own  meeting  in  the 
stands  behind  the  wire  mesh  back- stop 
of  a near-by  church's  basebaU  field. 
It  was  stormy,  not  serene.  Tempers 
flew  off  the  handle.  Guns  or  marchs? 
Friday’s  slug  fest  was  stupid.  Agreed. 

I left  as  it  was  getting  cold  to  get 
back  to  the  city.  Most  of  the  third 
world  people  felt  they  had  to  stay  with 
it  ’til  the  end.  Ewigleben  (the  cheat) 
will  interview  all  new  applicants  for 
the  Readiness  Program  personally. 


defend  himself  in  his  trial  on  February 

11. 

Nothing  will  put  you  on  a down  trip 
like  a court  appearance.  Courts  are 
either  dim  and  dingy,  or  bright  and 
sterile.  In  the  courtroom  you  are  not 
allowed  to  read  a newspaper  or  talk  to 
friends. 

Before  your  case  comes  up  you  are 
forced  to  watch  the  Judge  deal  with  other 
cases.  Invariably  most  of  them  are  pot. 
Many  of  the  people  appear  in  court 
straight  from  jail  without  having  seen 
the  Public  Defender.  They  go  in  and  out 
in  five  minutes. 

In  the  United  States,  everyone  Is  guar- 
anteed a speedy  and  public  trial.  “Speedy” 
means  within  thirty  days  on  a misde- 
meanor, sixty  on  a felony.  Unless,  one 
signs  a waiver  of  time. 

But  the  US,  being  such  a wonderful 
country,  guarantees  that  every  defendant 
has  the  right  to  counsel.  If  one  is  In 
jail  and  can’t  afford  to  ball  out,  he  likely 
can’t  afford  a lawyer  either.  Thus  he  Is 
stuck  with  the  public  defender.  He  usually 
can’t  even  see  the  PD  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  meaning  he  must  waive  time  and 
remain  in  jail  for  months. 

Usually,  this  forces  a prisoner  to  take 
a deal  on  his  charge,  even  a bad  one.  At 
least  this  gets  him  out  of  little  Greystone 
and  onto  the  compound  where  he  will  be 
allowed  to  work,  read,  wander  about, 
and  have  movie  privileges,  prisoners 
waiting  trial  have  no  privileges  at  all. 

If  a person  doesn’t  take  a deal,  and 
Is  tried  before  a jury,  he  will  have  only 
an  Ill-prepared  public  defender  to  re- 
present him.  And  If  convicted  of  the 
charge  he  refused  to  cop  to  he  will  be 
given  a much  higher  sentence.  In  this 
country  you  are  penalized  for  exercising 
your  right  to  a jury  trial. 

Watching  this  happen  to  perhaps  twenty 
prisoners  in  forty  five  minutes  is  not  the 
most  Inspiring  thing  In  the  world.  In  my 
case,  however,  most  of  this  does  not 
apply.  The  DA  wants  our  case  to  go  before 
a jury,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  a Grand  Jury.  When  a DA  takes  a case 
before  a Grand  Jury,  It  means  that  he 
considers  it  a big  one  and  he  wants  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  having  It  thrown 
out  on  a preliminary  hearing. 

When  one  finally  goes  up  and  faces  the 
Judge,  it  Is  the  most  completely  helpless 
feeling  In  the  world.  You  can’t  even 
speak,  the  lawyer  does  that.  And  he  keeps 
referring  to  this  as  “your  honor."  Ima- 
gine, a political  appointee  becomes  hon- 
orable because  he  puts  on  a robe. 

The  worst  thing  about  courts  in  the  US 
is  that  all  of  the  judges  believe  that 
people  who  break  the  law  should  go  to 
jail.  You  can’t  even  have  a Judge  dis- 
missed for  cause  on  that  basis. 

They  spelled  my  name  wrong.  My 
name  is  Paul  Carl  Glusman. 

When  the  DA  originally  charged  me 
with  a felony  he  spelled  it  Paul  S Glus- 
man. I corrected  it  for  the  Judge  and 
for  the  booking  officer. 

Then,  when  1 was  handed  a copy  of 
the  indictment,  I found  the  same  mistake 
repeated.  In  good  conscience,  I had 
already  corrected  it.  I didn’t  see  why 
I couldn’t  leave.  Obviously  they  had  the 
wrong  guy. 

'Sure  you  can  leave,"  my  attorney 
informed  me.  “A  bench  warrant  will 
be  Issued  for  your  arrest,  but  you  can 
leave." 

Shit.  I stayed.  In  this  society,  a name 
Is  the  only  thing  you  have  complete  free- 
dom to  choose  for  yourself.  Of  course, 
I hadn't  chosen  mine,  It  was  chosen  for 
me  before  I even  knew  what  a name  was. 
But  I have  grown  rather  fond  of  It  over 
the  years,  and  wished  to  keep  it  as  it 
was.  But  I was  just  an  Identityless  body 
before  the  court.  They  would  assign  me 
any  name  they  saw  fit.  . 

When  we  were  booked,  I again  cor- 
rected it.  The  sheriff  asked  me  If  Paul 
Carl  Glusman  was  my  true  name.  Yes, 
It  was,  I Informed  him.  He  put  down  my 
true  name  as  Paul  S.  Glusman.  Under 
"alias"  he  typed  In  Paul  Carl  Glusman. 

Earlier,  when  we  were  taken  Into 
custody,  a plalnclothesman  ushered  us 
Into  a small  room  near  the  courtroom, 
‘‘^ou  aren't  concealing  any  dangerous 
weapons?"  he  asked  as  he  pat-searched 
continued  on  page  10 
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Stalled  inWinter 


Paul  samberg 


(LNS-NY)  — A hip  who  couldn’t  see 
past  his  moustache  stood  on  a windy 
street  corner. 

•No  pigs  In  sight,"  he  whispered  to  the 
street  cat  at  his  side. 

"Groovy,"  said  the  street  cat.  “Let's 
make  It." 

Hair  blowing,  they  set  out  across  the 
street. 

On  the  other  side,  the  hip  handed  the 
cat  $10.  The  cat  placed  a lid  In  the  hip's 
hand.  The  cat  pulled  a badge  and  busted 
the  hip  lor  possession. 

The  unhappy  hip  spent  the  night  In  jail. 
When  he  got  out  on  ball  he  told  his  friends, 
•Be  careful,  agents  are  around." 

Sitting  In  a coffee  shop  he  told  the  chick 
across  the  table,  “My  vision  has  sharp- 
ened." 


‘You  do  have  nice  eyes,"  she  said. 

He  paid  for  her  coffee  and  took  her 
home  to  his  apartment. 

He  lit  the  candles,  rolled  the  Joints, 
turned  on  the  record  player. 

They  smoked,  laughed,  undressed,  fell 
Into  bed  and  fucked. 

Sunlight  woke  her.  She  got  out  of  bed 
and  walked  Into  the  kitchen.  Sipping  coffee 
at  the  table  the  hip  said,  "The revolution 
Is  around  the  next  corner." 

‘ Really?’  she  said.  "What  will  It  be 
like?" 

The  hip  smiled,  lit  a cigarette,  In- 
haled, blew  out  smoke;  “It’ll  be  a gas  " 
he  said. 

They  both  hoped  It  would  be  better 
than  last  night.  They  kept  quiet  about 
that. 

It  was  getting  cold  In  the  city.  Repres- 
sion and  winter  were  setting  In.  The  heat 
In  the  apartment  went  off  too  early.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  arms  crossed,  leaning 
against  the  wall.  A Dylan  dirge  was  play. 


,pm  e°lng  to  find  a job,"  he  declared 
"You’ve  got  one,"  she  said. 

"No.  Tm  gonna  find  a full-time  Job," 
Jie  said.  “The  pop  culture  Industry  is 
(Pen  and  lucrative.  And  1 can  exert  more 
"ofluence  through  the  media," 

“Umm,"  she  slowly  smiled  and  bit 
her  lower  Up. 

He  didn’t  mind  his  Job.  He  felt  good 
getting  up  early  to  the  clock  radio,  dres- 
sing In  clean  clothes  and  going  off  to 
work.  The  Job  wasn’t  what  he’d  expected 
but  the  conversation  was  witty  and  the 
lunch  break  was  long. 

He  read  the  underground  press; 
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laughed  at  the  cartoons  and  satire  and 
became  bitter  over  the  reports  of  re- 
pression. 

He  accumulated  possessions  and  went 
to  mod  parties  convinced  that  as  soon  as 
the  revolution  started  he'd  Join  It. 

He  avoided  his  old  friends. 

And  while  this  new  generation  of  bour- 
geois hlp-ocrlts  was  growing  up,  the 
desperate  radicals  were  frowning  In  a 
corner. 

"We  made  a mistake.  We  created  the 
myth  of  the  hip  revolution,  and  we  be- 
lieved It.  We  should  have  criticized  our 
culture,  recognized  the  cow  eyes  of  rich 
hippies,  the  broken  eyes  of  street  vaga- 
bonds." 

"No.  The  conditions  aren't  right  yet. 
We’ve  got  to  keep  pushing.  Expose  the 
meaninglessness  of  work  in  this  society, 
the  co-option  and  the  misery  of  life." 

"Our  lives  are  pretty  fucked  up,  too." 

■Yeah,  well,  struggling  in  the  bowels 
of  a monster  doesn’t  make  you  beautiful. 
But  you’ve  got  to  do  It.  And  the  Empire’s 
falling  fast.  This  repression  Is  a sign  of 
weakness;  the  frantic  gesture  of  dying 
old  men.” 

“When’s  your  trial?" 

“In  two  weeks.  Uh,  what  time  is  It? 
Got  to  get  back  to  the  Chase  Manhattan 
leaflet.  Tm  getting  tired." 

• * * 


The  guy  who  sold  this  time  for  money, 
emasculated  his  Integrity  for  security, 
didn’t  want  to  do  It.  The  guy  who  burled 
his  enjoyment  In  movement  dedication 
didn’t  want  to  do  it.  We’re  prisoners  in 
our  own  character  armor,  in  Amerlkan 
society.  For  years  now  we've  been  en- 
thusiastically caught  in  the  events  we 
created.  Drugs,  rock  groups,  political 
confrontations;  scene  followed  scene. 
Drugs  pass  through  the  Mafia’s  hands’ 
Janis  Joplin  is  too  Starry  to  talk  to  the 
underground  press.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  political  movement  has  charged 
up  to  Their  Guns.  We’re  staring  Into  the 
barrels;  talking  tough,  unwilling  to  back 
down,  our  hostility  turning  inward.  We’re 
stalled  in  winter. 

• * * 


* outn  aimrcniSt  IS 

ping  through  the  city.  He  laughs  hys 
cally  at  a crowd  of  people  sleep-wa 
to  work.  He  glances  through  a store 
dow  at  a clock;  he’s  another  captl 
Amerlkan  Time.  He  hallucinates  a 
clocks  In  America  linked  to  the  Clc 
Washington.  Smash  that  Clock. 
Time  - is  Impossible  In  rep’n 
space.  He  escapes  down  a subway,  j 


desperate  lump  rises  In  his  chest.  The 
train  is  crowded.  It  rattles  across  the 
future.  He  climbs  upstairs  to  street  level 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.  He  sees  a grave- 
yard: the  dead  lean  mumbling  against 
a wall  and  a pale  young  skeleton  stares 
up  at  him  from  her  shivering  stoop. 

"You  got  a dime?"  she  asks. 

“Hit  a tourist,"  he  answers. 

He  walks  away  and  locks  himself  In  his 
apartment.  He  cranks  the  mimeograph 
machine.  His  finger  tips  are  smears  of 
ink. 

The  leaflet:  a drawing  of  New  York  City 
In  flames. 

Starlight.  He's  on  the  street  pasting 
his  leaflet  on  a wall.  He  hears  a siren. 
He  begins  walking.  Prowl  cars  turn  every 
corner  of  the  night. 

* * * 


“Oh,  Mama,  can  this  really  be  the  end?" 

Recognition  of  the  situation  Is  a first 
step  toward  changing  it.  Why  haven’t  you 
fulfilled  your  desire?  Internal  blocks  - 
external  obstacles.  Trace  the  connec- 
tions and  a personal  picture  of  repressive 
Amerika  emerges.  Like  I was  feeling  a 
little  lonely  In  the  city.  I wanted  to  talk 
to  the  people  In  the  street.  I resolved  to 
do  it.  A young  guy  was  walking  down  the 
sidewalk  toward  me.  I couldn’t  say  a 
word.  We  passed  each  other.  The  side- 
walk is  for  traveling  from  one  place  to 
another.  I was  too  shy.  It’s  the  Authority 
syndrome. 


scnooi,  work  in  the  movement:  Author 
ity  is  in  you  and  around  you.  The  move 
ment:  “We’ve  got  no  leaders"  Isashucl 
Strike  Committees  call  the  shots.  Indivi 
duals  follow,  then  tell  their  opinions  t 
friends.  Groups  of  friends  rarely  launc 
a project  that  begins  to  liberate  their 
Our  generation  Is  moving  in  a re 
formlst  direction;  we  lack  a myth  of  th 
process  of  Total  Revolution. ...  And  th 
market  place  turned  Into  a fair.  Peopl 
took  what  they  wanted,  threw  off  the! 
clothes,  devoured  meat  on  the  spot  A' 
day  the  townspeople  discussed  them 
selves  munched  fruit,  planned  ne’ 
roads,  invented  new  songs.  And  at  nighl 
by  firelight  they  Indulged  In  orgies. 

That’s  a mistake.  The  myth  of  revolu 
tion  must  be  open-ended.  Any  verba 
Utopia  created  by  a fragmented  perso 
in  this  repressive  society,  would  be  a 
obstacle  In  the  way  of  our  future 
The  myth  is  our  Desire.  Discover  you 
real  desires.  Try  to  satisfy  them.  Th 
points  of  conflict  will  be  the  battlefront 
of  the  revolution. 


North 
Beach 
Is  Like 
Carthage 

wayne  collins 


North  Beach  Is  like  Carthage.  The  In 
vaders  have  sown  salt  In  the  ground  and 
nothing  will  grow  there  again.  Some  ol 
its  more  optimistic  dwellers  insist  that 
a renaissance  Is  around  the  corner  but 
if  so,  It  will  only  be  lichens  and  moss 
that  grow  In  the  cracks. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  a few  artists 
or  poets  there,  some  good  and  some  bad 
but  most  of  them  have  moved  away  and 
only  come  back  to  see  friends  or  goto 
a favorite  bar.  The  local  craftsmen 
gather  together  once  a year  for  a Grant 
Avenue  Art  Fair  or  the  like,  but  the 
spirit  of  a creative  community  is  gone. 
No  more  elan,  no  more  expectation' 

Instead  of  Italian  restaurants  or  grtb 
ceries  there  are  carnival  barkers  hawk- 
ing their  wares  of  skin  before  the  topless 
joints  along  Columbus  and  Broadway. 
Hoards  of  hungry  tourists  and  junior 
executives  swim  down  the  sidewalks, 
looking  askance  at  hippies  vending  un-' 
derground  papers,  devouring  the  con- 
tents of  neon  signs.  A little  of  the  old 
flavor  remains  up  Grant  Avenue,  sur- 
viving among  the  faggots  and  the  influx 
of  Haight  Ashbury  refugees,  begging  for 
a dime  or  quarter  on  the  corners.  But 
the  beatniks  are  not  going  to  charter  a 
Greyhound  touring  bus  to  tour  the  city 
In  search  of  how  the  other  half  lives, 
nor  will  a black  poet  rip  a hundred  dol- 
lar bill  off  a drunken  marine  to  buy  his 
friends  on  the  Beach  a drink.  The  beat- 
nik culture  Is  gone. 

Eight  years  ago  or  ten  years  ago, 
things  were  different.  Bob  Scheer  was 
working  at  City  Lights  Book  Store,  Jown 
Columbus  was  the  Produce  Market,  a 
square  of  a dozen  blocks,  stretching  to 
the  waterfront  and  sheltering  North 
Beach  from  the  Financial  District  andlts 
inhabitants.  Up  Columbus  was  the  s ene 
- the  Baegel  Shop,  the  Place,  the  Hot 
Dog  Palace.  The  Hot  Dog  Palace  was  also 
called  the  Amp  Palace  because  of  the 
other  things  besides  hot  dogs  It  sold  until 
the  police  got  tired  of  letting  It  run. 

North  Beach  Is  Berkeley  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  with  the  little  differences 
that  geography  and  historical  accident 
may  have  made.  It  Is  a community  of 
hangers-on;  If  there  Is  a real  social 
life,  It  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  In 
some  other  part  of  town,  or  In  some- 
one's house  or  apartment. 

Like  every  scene,  North  Beach  at- 
tracted everyone  who  wanted  to  be  * in." 
There  is  no  way  of  blaming  them.  Now 
they  are  “In"  the  vaccuum.  Walk  into 
Vesuvlo’s  Cafe  on  Columbus  anytime. 
Nice  bar,  nice  people,  and  at  night, 
everyone  there  looking  for  the  action 
that  Isn’t.  Gone  with  the  fog-horns  and 
the  ferries,  gone  with  the  old  Hall  of 
Justice,  whose  granite  face  almost  made 
you  believe  you  could  get  it  there,  gone 
with  the  bawdy  houses  a block  away, that 
the  police  knew  about  and  didn't  care 
anyway. 

Still,  In  the  quiet  dusk,  heavy  slouched 
old  Italians  sit  In  Ben  Franklin  Square, 
Pensioners,  they  watch  the  children  play , 
the  30  Stockton  Bus  turn  the  corner,  and 
talk  among  themselves  in  their  old  coun- 
try language.  Across  the  park  stands  a 
Catholic  Church;  on  either  side,  white, 
faded,  wooden  houses  and  apartments 
climb  the  hills,  Russian  and  Telegraph. 
That  much  Is  left  of  Italy,  and  North 
Beach. 


Sell 
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Ain’t  It 
A Cry  in’ 
Shame? 


beelzebub 

Ah,  but  I was  so  much  older  then, 
Pm  younger  than  that  now. 

- B.  Dylan 

C'est  la  vie  said  the  old  folks,  which 
goes  to  show  you  never  can  tell. 

- C.  Berry 

Throughout  most  of  Ingmar  Bergman's 
dark  film  The  Magician  the  protagonist 
struggles  to  survive.  By  the  penultimate 
moment  of  the  film  he  Is  a broken  and 
humiliated  man.  Given  the  mood  and  drift 
of  the  story  no  artistic  Imperative  mili- 
tates against  leaving  him  that  way.  Yet 
Bergman,  a magician  himself,  is  in  an- 
other place,  and  the  film  closes  with  an 
abrupt  triumph  for  the  magician  as  he  Is 
carried  off  a hero.  Bewildered  for  a mo- 
ment, he  recovers  to  accept  his  new  and 
unexpected  success. 

And  why  not?  There  was  never  anything 
else;  the  tables  have  been  turned.  In  a 
flash,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
magician  has  been  redeemed.  A shat- 
tered dream  has  become,  quite  unreally, 
the  apparent  truth;  fantasy  has  become 
what  would  seem  to  be  fact;  and  history 
cannot  but  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 
sent. Reprieve!  Justification  by  faith  and 
faith  alone.  I told  you  so. . . . 

Such  last  minute  salvation,  the  idea  of 
which  is  the  crux  of  so  many  religious 
and  secular  faiths,  seems  In  cold  fact 
to  operate  either  in  the  hereafter  or  for 
someone  else.  Usually  reprieve  Is  ex- 
perienced at  best  vicariously.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Idea  Is  pervasive,  and  for  good 
reason.  When  one  has  his  back  up  against 
the  wall  he  is  unable  to  accept  or  under- 
stand the  import  of  the  cataclysm,  and 
willy  nilly  avoids  such  pain  by  a drift  Into 
fantasy,  to  make  believe,  to  comfort. 

Disaster  is  so  severe  that  It  seems 
stylized,  overplayed,  hence  overacted, 
therefore  theatric  or  cinematic.  Since  it 
is  so  unreal,  so  contrived,  soitis(melo) 
drama.  Clearly  the  work  of  the  artist 
(Artist?).  And  of  course,  the  artist,  like 
Bergman,  can  always  take  liberties  with 
a story  line.  Both  Fielding  and  Brecht 
(in  Tom  Jones  and  the  Threepenny  Opera) 
dangle  their  heroes  before  the  execu- 
tioner, only  to  snatch  them  from  danger. 
In  the  face  of  doom  one  is  so  helpless 
that  he  either  denies  the  fact  (you’re 
putting  me  on)  or  understands  thht  he 
must  indeed  be  a pawn  In  someone’s 
game,  a character  In  a passion  play  whose 
director  he  is  not  conscious  of  having 
met.  Nothing  that  bad  can  be  random.  Yet 
the  missteps  to  that  kind  of  trouble  are 
too  small  to  lead  to  such  penalty.  Or  so 
says  the  supplicant. 

The  crisis  of  such  disaster  makes  for 
would  have  beens,  almosts,  and  shouldn’t 
haves.  Crisis  makes  for  hindsight,  judg- 
ments, and  stigma.  To  all  that  it  becomes 
easy  to  respond  with  defiance  (no  man 
knows  my  history),  with  self-pity  (nobody 
knows  you  when  you  are  down  and  out) 
or  simply  with  fatigue.  If  the  truth  is  too 
much,  one  can  always  exit  into  himself, 
quietly. 

When  I was  younger  I used  to  enjoy 
listening  to  Leon  Bibb  sing  the  song 
Shenandoah.  The  quietness  of  that  song 
lulled  me  into  the  void,  and  I would 
spring  slowly  onto  the  bosom  of  the  wide 
Missouri,  knowing  peace  long  before  I 
'vas  able  to  articulate  how  deeply  1 sought 

But  now  the  blue  meanies,  too  well 
drawn  for  comfort,  surround  me,  and 
other  things  are  on  my  mind.  Thanks- 
giving has  passed,  having  passed  me  by, 
or  perhaps  it  simply  took  on  a form  I can- 
not yet  appreciate.  In  any  case,  I can  only 
look  forward. 

WAITING  FOR  HIM 

On  Thanksgiving  Eve  at  the  Carousel 
(now  the  Fillmore)  Ballroom,  the  sur- 
vivors of  a social  movement  gathered  to 
enjoy  the  largesse  of  a man  who,  through 
them,  had  made  it.  Yet  what  was  to  be  a 
child  Of  joy  was  for  me  a misshapen 
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dwarf,  a grotesque  homonculus  aping  true 
sentiments,  the  product  of  a marriage  of 
belated  and  too  late  generosity  and  a lack 
of  real  compassion  and  memory. 

In  short,  it  was  a success  party,  a 
testament  to  the  fortitude  of  Bill  Graham 
and  some  of  those  who  three  long  years 
ago  got  swept  up  in  the  commercial  im- 
plications of  Ken  Kesey’s  acid  vision. 
On  the  surface,  nothing  went  wrong,  but 
something  bad,  very  bad,  the  worse  for 
being  ignored,  kept  trying  to  intrude. 

The  evening  started  with  the  music  of  a 
trio  (harp,  bass  clarinet,  and  flute)  to 
accompany  dinner.  It  was  a kind  of  parody 
(could  it  have  been  intentional?)  of  what 
the  straight  world  would  do  for  dinner 
music.  The  audience,  unaccustomed  to 
this  kind  of  thing,  was  sure  neither  how 
to  react  to  such  classical  sounds  nor 
when  to  applaud.  But  putting  on  their 
best  manners,  showing  how  good  they 
could  be,  the  audience  caught  the  trio 
under  the  rubric  of  the  word  groovy.  It 
had  to  be  groovy,  It  was  there,  but  they 
were  still  not  sure.  Finally,  ignoring  the 
obvious  lack  of  Improvisation,  the  use  of 
written  music,  the  high  seriousness  and 
diligence  of  the  performers,  in  short,  all 
that  was  not  rock  music,  the  audience 
refrained  from  committing  the  trio  to  the 
limbo  of  bummerland,  and  relied  on  the 
cues  of  the  flutist,  his  long  hair  and 
gentle  smile,  to  determine  that  this  was 
Indeed  (or  could  be)  their  kind  of  show. 

The  night  began  in  earnest  with  the 
bands,  Santana  and  It's  a Beautiful 
Day.  For  the  most  part  nothing  was  built,. 
The  audience  and  performers  never  came, 
together  to  create  a force  larger  than 
their  individualities  and  their  separated- 
ness.  Except  for  the  conga  drum  solos 
of  Santana  , which,  like  most  drum 
solos,  sounded  good  to  most  people  and 
warranted  a response  simply  for  hap- 
pening, the  performances  were  listless. 
The  crowd  stood  like  unfeeling  mutes, 
still,  swaying  slowly,  passive,  dead. 
Nothing  happened.  Or,  stoned,  the  crowd 
was  content  to  receive,  standing  like 
antennae,  conceiving  no  vision  of  an 
ecstasy  in  whlch-they  might  have  had  to 
participate  to  create.  All  the  electricity 
in  the  hall  was  from  PG&E. 

Everyone  there  expected  a good  time, 
they  might  even  now  say  that  it  was  a 
good  time,  but  it  was  not.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination.  The  success  party 
was  not  without  some  feeling,  but  it  was 
without  joy.  It  was  as  if  the  words  love, 
dope,  peace,  and  hassle  combined  to 
eradicate  the  experience  of  joy.  And  as 
for  catharsis,  or  even  gettlngyour  rocks 
off,  that  was  not  to  be  had.  You  could 
only  get  high  and  tired.  Not  a hell,  of 
course,  but  no  better  than  purgatory. 

If  joy  was  hard  to  find,  it  was  perhaps 
that  the  Carousel  harbored  images  of  all 
those  who  did  not  attend,  all  those  who 
did  not  make  it  through  the  scene  to  be- 
come musicians,  djs,  store  owners,  film 
makers,  or  promoters,  those  who  did  not 
have  a chance  to  reconcile  their  way  of 
life  with  the  great  god  Success. 

Despite  the  presence  of  those  who  had 
prospered,  those  who  had  arrived,  the 
Carousel  had  felt  the  lives  of  those  with 
blown  minds,  hepatitis,  syphillls,  those 
cold  on  the  sidewalk,  those  who  went 
home,  cut  their  hair,  went  back  to  school 
or  in  the  service,  those  who  were  busted, 
and  those  who  had  died.  And  perhaps  the 
hall  Itself,  its  soul  enveloped  in  the  folds 
of  the  mushroom  curtains  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  had  visions  of  the  Hell’s 
Angels’  Birthday  Party  last  spring,  and 
levied  a curse  over  all  successachleved 
In  the  presence  of  so  much  death. 

That  night,  despite  the  power  and 
beauty  of  Janis  Joplin,  the  event  was 
marked  by  the  pointless  violence  and 
sheer  brutality  of  those  who  were  also 
in  the  fold.  That  night,  you  may  recall, 
the  Angels  rode  in  police  cars  telling  the 
huge  crowd  that  there  was  no  more  room. 
That  night  the  Angels,  hundreds  of  them, 
angels  of  all  sizes,  ages,  and  appearance, 


left  their  line  of  choppers  gleaming  In  the 
street,  defiant  to  the  gaze  of  the  night 
IBM  employees  across  the  street,  en- 
tered the  hall  to  assert  failure  as  a way 
of  life,  and  had,  in  the  piss  on  the  floor 
and  the  stompings  in  the  dining  area, 
made  their  credo,  their  apologia,  and 
their  mea  culpa. 

Like  the  hosts  of  all  parties,  the 
Angels  eventually  parted,  roaring  away 
into  the  night.  The  sound  of  the  engines 
finally  died,  but  the  Carousel,  I think, 
retained  the  evening  in  its  floors,  walls, 
and  windows.  For  the  Angels  spoke  not 
simply  for  themselves  but  for  all  the 
death  and  fragmentation  of  a movement 
which  had  borne  at  least  Its  share  of 
darkness.  Those  with  memories  could 
remember,  if  success  was  the  theme  of 
Thanksgiving  Eve’s  celebration,  the 
course  of  at  least  one  life  which  fared 
badly. 

All  this,  needless  to  say,  was  not  the 


questioned,  finger  printed,  and  caged  In, 

I spent  most  of  the  day  (no  less  than  a 
century)  pacing  the  parameters  of  the 
cell,  consoled  by  a memo  on  the  wall  that 
If  there  were  an  atomic  blast,  we  (Inside) 
did  have  a chance.  We  were  safer  than 
those  outside. 

Inside  I learned  that  Cleaver  had  split, 
and  I had  time  to  Imagine  what  his  life 
would  be  like.  I wished  him  well.  Inside, 
too,  I saw  a magazine  cover  photo  of 
Dylan.  He  seemed  to  be  in  good  health, 
but  it  was  only  the  faint  smile  on  his 
Ups  which  revealed  that  health  had  never 
been  his  goal. 

Throughout  my  days  there  I listened  to 
the  interminable  raps  and  dreams.  The 
blacks  never  stopped  jiving  (but  your 
honor...).  They  kept  their  heads  to- 
gether. A white  speed  dealer  thought 
only  of  how  to  regain  lost  time  and 
business.  And  I,  sustained  by  the  com- 
passion of  two  men,  one  black,  one 


on  the  streets,  and  In  the  music.  Even 
the  band  sounded  Uke  the  old  Airplane. 
It  had  the  San  Francisco  sound.  But  that 
style  spoke  for  other  days,  days  when 
everyone  was  younger,  fresher,  a little 
more  original.  It  has  been  three  years. 

Number  362.  True  or  False.  I have 
never  seen  a vision;  or,  I was  a big  man 
yesterday  but  boy  you  ought  to  see  me 
now;  or,  I fought  the  law  and  the. . . law 
won. 

If  Thanksgiving  Eve  was  bad  (and  It 
was)  the  day  Itself  had  to  be  a new  low. 
F rom  Inside  my  cell  at  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice I could  just  make  out  that  it  was  a 
clear  day.  Stripped,  searched,  booked. 


constructed  my  defense,  or,  rather,  my 
offense:  I would  get  the  arresting  officers 
on  a contempt  charge  (they  held  me  in 
contempt);  I would  sue  for  Invasion  of 
privacy;  I would  charge  society  with 
crimes  against  my  essential  goodness; 
and  I would  plead  on  the  grounds  of 
mental  cruelty.  Surely,  if  these  charges 
were  upheld,  1 could  summon  the  largesse 
to  pardon. 

I was  finally  released  into  the  night, 
and  found  myself  sustained  with  the  help 
of  my  friends.  There  were,  of  cours 
of  my  friends.  There  were,  of  course, 
those  harpies,  the  eumenidles,  who  in 
their  righteousness  always  knew  that  I 

continued  on  page  10 
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FEATURING  our  anthropomorphic  hero  IN 
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continued  from  page  4 
I was  asked  by  Bobby  to  translate  his 
speech  Into  Spanish  /or  the  whole  con- 
/erence.  Technical  dl/flcultles  made  it 
difficult  to  do  but  we  did  the  best  we 
could.  He  made  the  point  over  and  over 
that  the  Vietnamese  were  setting  the 
example  /or  all  peoples  In  the  struggle 
at  home  as  the  best  show  of  support  for 
them.  The  whole  con/erence  got  on  its 
feet  and  many  raised  their  clenched  fists 
In  support  of  Black  Liberation. 

All  along  the  Latin  American  delegates 
were  up  In  arms  and  were  accusing  us  of 
being  Imperialist  agents.  Along  with  the 
lack  of  consideration  shown  towards  them 
because  of  language  difficulties,  they 
were  very  upset  for  their  organizing 
committee's  total  disregard  for  them.  At 
the  end,  most  of  them  came  to  our  side, 
at  least  rhetorically.  Only  55  delegates 
came  from  Latin  America  representing 
11  countries.  Cuba  did  not  send  any  offi- 
cial or  unofficial  representatives,  al- 
though they  were  Invited  two  months 
before  the  conference.  We  made  sure 
that  the  conference  would  not  turn  Into 
an  organization  rivalling  OLAS.  The  only 
Incident  of  any  Importance  along  these 
lines  occurred,  during  the  closing  ses- 
sion. A fight  briefly  broke  out  on  the 
floor  between  a Chilean  delegate  and 
Puerto  Rican  and  Mexlcan-American 
supporters  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
line,  while  a Chilean  delegate  was  ad- 
dressing the  conference.  As  usual,  the 
revisionists  charged  the  other  side  with 
being  "agent  provocateurs.’’ 

For  three  days,  the  Vietnamese  dele- 
gations were  present  at  every  moment, 
groups  met  with  them  In  private.  The 
Black  Panthers  and  our  Third  World 
caucus  were  able  to  speak  to  them  sev- 
eral times.  Members  of  the  Resistance 
presented  the  Vietnamese  delegates  with 
25  draft  cards  and  one  military  ID  card, 
which  they  proceeded  to  burn  In  front  of 
2,000  people.  A Puerto  Rican  youth  con- 
tributed his  US  passport  to  his  holocaust. 
Elijah  Boyd,  a Black  Panther  from  Mary- 
land, and  now  member  of  the  Conference 
committee,  said,  ’’This  is  the  true  Olym- 
pic torch."  This  brought  the  house  down. 

The  French- Canadian  nationalists  and 
separatists  made  the  most  enthusiastic 
, block  on  the  crowd.  Montreal  Isa  F rench 
city.  Over  60%  of  Its  population  and  80% 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  French- 
speaking.  The  conference  didn't  adopt 
French  as  one  of  its  official  languages 
until  the  last  day.  The  French-Canadlan 
caucus  had  supported  us  In  our  demands 
during  the  first  day.  They  were  kept  out- 
side the  conference  because  of  the  politi- 
cal makeup  of  the  organizing  committee 
itself.  Elected  members  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  (the  labor  party)  In 
the  committee  would  not  associate  them- 
selves publicly  with  the  separatists.  Our 
whole  push  brought  them  in  as  well. 

Our  four  days  In  Quebec  were  kept  at 
a revolutionary  pitch  of  work  and  meet- 
ings. No  one  got  laid.  An  amazing  feat! 
Those  of  us  who  were  not  Involved  in 
executive  committee  meetings  went  to 
rock  and  roll  dances  at  nearby  McGill 
University  where  the  students  of  the 
Political  Science  Dept,  had  held  their 
department  for  over  a week.  Their  strike 
was  expected  to  spread  after  we  left 
Montreal. 

We  returned  as  victors  to  Los  Angeles 
more  committed  than  ever  to  work  within 
our  own  communities.  Thewhite  radicals 
in  our  group  felt  that  they  had  overcome 
their  excessive  individualistic  tenden- 
cies and  returned  with  a real  sense  of 
what  community  is  all  about.  Those  from 
Latin  America  had  a chance  to  meet 
with  Mexlcan-Amerlcans  and  other 
Latinos.  They  began  to  understand  the 
program  of  the  Black  Panthers  which 
many  of  us  consider  the  vanguard  of  the 
movement  In  the  States. 

Still  the  shadow  of  Cleaver  followed  us 
on  the  way  back.  In  the  Sunday  "Montreal 
Star,"  a Reuters’  dispatch  originating  in 
San  Francisco  announced  that  the  F BI  had 
a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Irving  Sarnoff 
charging  him  with  smuggling  Cleaver  out 
of  the  country.  We  were  five  and  a half 
hours  late  in  arriving  at  the  Imperial 
Airport  In  Los  Angeles,  but  all  the  press 
and  rv  corps  were  waiting  for  us  to  find 
out  where  Cleaver  was.  We  didn't  tell 
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continued  from  page  7 
would  trip,  stumble,  and  fall.  They  lost 
no  time  In  telling  me  so,  barely  masking 
their  happiness  with  concern.  Listening 
to  their  voices,  I thought  of  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  Perhaps,  I told  myself,  I could 
mollify  all  those  who  cherished  the  con- 
cepts of  punishment  and  rehabilitation 
by  staging  a great  procession  of  flagel- 
lants down  Telegraph  Avenue.  These 
unfortunates  would  file  past  a reviewing 
stand  of  the  proud,  scourging  each  other 
with  whips  and  thorns,  some  crawling, 
some  on  bloody  knees,  others  staggering 
under  heavy  crosses,  all  shrieking  their 
pain,  their  misery,  and  their  self-hatred. 
That  would  be  a meal. 

These  thoughts  aside,  the  real  loss  of 
my  Thanksgiving  was  a friend.  Once  my 
mentor,  my  minister  of  protocol,  my 
guide,  my  sidekick,  my  partner  In  an 
endless  performance  of  Don  Quixote 
in  which  we  constantly  traded  and  fused 
the  roles  of  knight  and  man,  a Zorba 
whom  I discovered  long  after  he  kissed 
life  goodbye  (though  neither  of  us  would 
confess  it)  he  fled  from  my  need,  taking 
refuge  In  his  own  misery. 

Perhaps  the  point  was  that  he  always 
believed  In  me.  That  Is  to  say,  that 
though  I was  to  share  his  life,  and  he 
mine,  though  I was  to  learn  to  understand 
(not  pity  or  condemn)  the  world  he  made 
his  own,  I was  to  be  always  beyond  it, 
free,  a part  of  life.  Warning  signs  he 
disregarded,  perhaps  out  of  that  secret 
wish  he  despised  in  himself,  that  wish 
to  make  me  really  understand  his  life, 
to  whit,  to  experience  It  as  he  did,  no 
holds  barred.  Yet  within  limits,  it  was 
our  differences  he  cherished,  He  did 
not  want  me  to  be  him.  There  could  be 
no  love  like  that.  So  when  I fell,  when 
I failed,  I became  too  much  like  him,  and 
cast  me,  as  he  had  cast  himself,  from 
his  heart.  When  I became  like  him,  I was 
him,  so  that  when  I felt  pain,  he  could 
only  be  hurt,  react  with  terror,  and  so 
hurt  me.  I have  not  seen  him  since, 
LULLABY  AND  GOODNIGHT 
'twas  to  certain  poor  shepards  In 
fields  as  they  lay . . . 

In  spite  of  the  flow  of  those  bad  times 
a friend  so  recently  and  all  too  accurate- 
ly forecast  for  this  month,  I have  found 
food  and  more  to  sustain  me.  Now  I taste 
once  again  my  friendship  with  Richard 
Halliburton,  the  adventure  writer  whose 
huge  green  catalogue  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  I read  so  many  times  as  a child. 

With  him  1 once  swam  the  Panama 
Canal,  searched  for  the  treasure  of  the 
Pyramids,  walked  the  length  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  and  beheld  the  majesty 
of  Victoria  Falls.  Years  later,  when  I 
learned  that  he  had  died  at  sea  on  a 
foolish  expedition,  I wrote  him  off.  A 
dreamer.  Now,  discovering  my  friends 
anew,  I understood  that  he  was  always 
by  my  side,  that  he  never  left  me.  Like 
Gurdgleff,  whose  name  I have  taken  as 
my  own,  he  told  me  that  we  all  take  our 
chances,  that  we  all  choose,  that  we  all 
pay,  and  get  paid. 

What  comes  to  me  now,  too,  In  the 
rain  which  cleanses  the  air,  is  a lullaby: 
Speed,  bonny  boat,  like  a bird  on  the 
wing,  Onward  the  sailors  cry,  Carry  the 
lad  who's  born  to  be  king,  Over  the  sea 
to  Skye.  Loud  the  winds  howl,  loud  the 
waves  roar,  thunder  clouds  rend  the 
air,  Baffled  our  foe,  stand  on  the  shore, 
Follow  they  will  not  dare;  Oh,  Speed 
bonny  boat,  like  a bird  on  the  wing.  On- 
ward the  sailors  cry.  Carry  the  lad  who’s 
born  to  be  king,  Over  the  sea  to  Skye 
I don’t  really  want  to  stop  the  show' 

but  I thought  you'd  all  want  to  know.  There 
were  things  1 wanted  to  speak  of.  And 
now,  though  Thanksgiving  lias  passed, 
we  come  to  the  season  of  Holy  Days  I 
look  forward,  accordingly,  to  Christmas, 
time  of  the  Redeemer  himself.  If  you 
have  come  this  far  with  me,  then  perhaps 
you,  like  myself,  see  that  His  feet  did 

Indeed  once  walk  on  England's  shore,  that 
we  should  all  give  praises  to  His  name 
for  He  forgets  not  His  own.  - ’ 


SOFTBALL 
NOON,  SATURDAY 
STRAWBERRY  CANYON 


continued  from  page  5 
us. 

“Oh,  no,’’  we  said. 

■You  guys  aren’t  carrying  are  you?” 
asked  our  lawyer. 

“What's  that?"  asked  theplainclothes- 
man.  He  didn't  know  what  that  meant. 
Cam'ejo  and  Bloom  looked  puzzled.  They 
didn't  know  what  that  meant.  I tried  very 
hard  to  look  like  I didn't  know  what  that 
meant. 

■Just  a private  joke,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Money  is  an  uncomfortable  subject.  I 
don't  know  how  to  break  into  an  article 
like  this  with  a fund  pitch  but  I just  did. 
(Didn’t  I?)  We  will  need  as  much  as  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  fight  this 
case,  possibly  more  If  we’re  fined  or 
there  is  a long  appeals  process.  We’re 
broke.  If  you  can  part  with  a few  dollars 
for  a good  cause  (keeping  me  out  of  the 
slam  Is  the  best  cause  I can  think  of), 
send  it  to  Berkeley  Defense  Committee, 
2519a  Telegraph  Avenue,  Berkeley. 


Why 

MACE 

Works 

NEW  YORK  (LNS-NY)  - A number  of 
radical  scientists  believe  they  may  have 
determined  the  secret  active  ingredient 
of  MACE.  The  suspect  Is  DMSO  - di- 
methylsulfoxlde,  whose  formula  is 
CH(sub)3SequalsO.  This  is  a dipolar 
aprotlc  solvent,  which  means  that  unlike 
water,  It  tends  to  accept  rather  than 
donate  protons  or  hydrogen  ions  to  chem- 
icals dissolved  In  it.  A few  years  ago, 
when  paper  companies  were  producing 
DMSO  as  an  unused  byproduct,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  chemical  penetrated 
epidermal  tissues  very  rapidly. 

One  amusing  side  of  this  Is  that  you 
taste  the  chemical  after  you  have  dipped 
your  hand  In  it;  the  sulfer  taste  stimulates 
the  taste-buds  through  the  blood  supply 
after  crossing  the  skin  into  the  blood. 

A not-so-amusing  aspect  is  the  fact 
that  chemicals  that  are  ordinarily  re- 
jected by  the  skin  (such  as  local  anes- 
thetics, tear  gasses,  etc.)  may  be  car- 
ried through  to  their  targets  (the  little 
naked  nerve  endings  and  receptors  in  the 
skin  layers)  by  DMSO. 

About  two  years  ago,  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  harmful  side  effects  of 
the  medical  use  of  DMSO  (among  them 
Inflammation  of  the  skin  and  lesions  of 
the  cornea)  and  the  product  was  medi- 
cally restricted.  But  It  may  still  be  used 
In  riot  control  agents. 

The  contents  of  MACE  are  not  public 
and  since  MACE  Is  a spray  and  not  a 
cloud  agent,  the  suspicion  arises  that 
DMSO  Is  used  in  MACE  In  order  to  en- 
hance Its  strength. 


Oakland  7 
Hail 

Do  m brows  k 


paul  glusman 

The  Oakland  Seven  went  to  courts™ 
last  Tuesday.  This  time,  they  In?? 
plaintiffs,  and  Oakland  Police  chlefr  . 
and  DA  Coakley  the  defendants  it  * 
switch.  What  wasn't  a switch  V-..U 
Coakley  won  and  the  Oakland  Seven'll 
The  Seven  had  Initiated  a civil  Jif 
Federal  Court  to  stop  their  trial 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  mi 
demeanors  during  last  Octoi^r  c c 
the  Draft  Week. 

They  charged  that  Coakley  and  c-J 
were  attempting  to  suppress  legal  dk 
sent  by  bringing  charges  against  C 
Lawyers  A1  Bendlch  and  Barney  Dretfr 
argued  before  a panel  of  three  fU« 
judges,  headed  by  Judge  Wollenbere 
Most  of  the  argument  revolved  arc 
Dombrowski  relief.  This  was  a cast  h, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  forbldte 
a DA  to  harass  a person  exerclste 
constitutionally  guaranteed  liberties 
Not  being  familiar  with  the  nuances  a 
constitutional  law,  I couldn't  undtrsUs! 
much  of  what  was  being  said  It  tun#- 
out,  however,  that  Dombrowski  was  lli 
good  guy  and  Cameron,  also  referred!: 
often,  was  the  bad  guy. 

I was  hoping  that  Dombrowski  ««;; 
stand  up  In  the  courtroom,  stop  the  pro. 
ceedings,  and  touch  each  of  the  Sera 
on  the  forehead,  saying,  “I  hereby  be 
stow  upon  you  my  relief." 

“Hail,  Dombrowski,”  chanted  sympz 
thlzers  outside  the  court. 

About  a hundred  supporters  of  tfe 
Oakland  Seven  showed  up  for  the  pro- 
ceedings.  In  the  courtroom  they  all  won 
gags,  symbolizing  the  gag  rule  that  hi 
been  imposed  on  the  case  last  week  tp 
Judge  George  Phillips.  Stu  Albert  sc 
gested  another  demonstration  for  t 
benefit  of  TV  cameras.  “We  should l 
march  downstairs  and  take  out  pass., 
ports.” 

The  Judges  weren’t  too  Interested, 
the  arguments  by  the  plalntlfis  Onero 
reading  something  which  was 
believed  to  be  a copy  of“SnatchCor 
They  did  listen  while  Lowell  Jeasa, 
on  behalf  of  Coakley,  stated  “one  doest-i 
have  the  right  to  go  about  blocking  trail: 
on  public  thoroughfares,  even  If  te 
chants  "end  the  war  in  Vietnam"  whfli 
doing  it.” 

Wollenberg  seemed  to  agree.  He  gar 
Bendlch  a hard  time,  and  Indicated  tie 
he  would  not  stop  the  trial.  F or  the  stfc 
of  propriety,  however,  decision  wash- 
served  until  after  the  panel  could  disctii 
it. 

The  Oakland  Seven,  barring  a miracle, 
will  have  to  stand  trial  in  Alameda  Cotidi 
Superior  Court  on  January  13. 
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It’s  Nice 
To  Have 

greil  marcus 

They  put  themselves  together  over  two 
years  ago,  Phil  Marsh  leading  the  band, 
Annie  Johnston  providing  a fine  voice,  her 
guitar,  and  not  least  important  sex.  Richard 
Saunders  played  base.  They’re  all  still  with 
us.  Hank  Bradley  came  and  went;  Gary 
Salzman  and  Brian  Voorhees  arrived  and 
stayed.  Back  in  the  beginning  Will  Scarlet 
played  harp;  Carlin  Arriola  blew  many  in- 
struments, including  laughs,  his  name  and 
his  looks  allowing  him  to  assume  roles  as 
Buffalo  Bill  and  Savanarola,  and  at  the 
same  time.  Danny  Paik  sang  and  picked  on 
the  mandolin.  They'd  gig  at  the  old  Jabber- 
wock,  the  place  never  making  any  money 
because  everyone  who  came  was  either  a 
musician  or  else  it  was  “Hey,  I'm  a,  uh,  you 
know,  friend  of  the  band”  “Oh,  you  too?” 
Annie  would  belt  out  “Dr.  Jazz”  just  like 
she  does  on  their  new  record  on  Vanguard, 
making  you  feel  it  so  you'd  wish  you  could 
go  home  with  her  and  meet  him  (or  maybe 


forays  to  other  campuses,  to  Vancouver,  to 
the  Sky  River  Rock  Festival.  But  they're  a 
Berkeley  band  first  and  foremost:  sure  to 
be  there  on  the  Avenue  for  the  Cleaver  crisis 
or  the  various  street  riots,  ready  to  gig  for 
anyone’s  party.  Just  as  so  many  people  (in- 
cluding the  Skiffle  Band)  felt  they  were  a 
part  of  the  Fish  before  they  went  national 
the  same  invitation  seems  open  every  time 
Richard  sets  up  his  bass  and  Gary  and  Phil 
and  Annie  unpack  their  guitars.  Brian 
Voorhees  unlimbers  his  “Long  Tall  Hippy" 
rap  (identified  as  “Altitudinous  Youthful 
Deviant  Number  468”  on  the  album),  with 
the  regulars  in  the  crowd  (anyone  who  gets 
out  of  class  about  noon)  waiting  to  see  if  he 
can  top  his  description  of  the  outfit  long-tall 
was  wearing  the  day  before.  He  always  does. 
The  song  fits  the  place,  because  all  you  have 
to  do  is  turn  your  head  to  catch  an  illustra- 
tion strolling  by. 

Because  the  band  plays  outdoors,  often  in 
competition  with  preachers,  salesmen,  ral- 
lies, and  an  occasional  OM  session,  a lot 
of  their  material  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
Their  album  is  the  place  to  find  it.  The  old 
Leiber-Stoller  Coasters'  songs  go  down  just 
fine  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  but  you  need 
a quiet  place  to  listen  to  Annie  sing  “Lotus 
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Blossom,”  to  hear  Phil  dance  around  the 
words  of  "Carol's  Song,”  a time  gentle 
enough  to  take  along  on  a trip  to  Mendocino. 
Like  any  good  album,  much  of  the  best  of  it 
hides  in  the  nuances  of  emotion,  taste,  and 
style,  like  Annie’s  soft  breathing  while  she 
hums  her  way  through  “Love’s  a Game." 
Annie's  singing  on  all  her  numbers,  like 
"Stop  My  Heart  With  Joy,"  is  sexy  and 
honest,  not  coming  on,  just  being  there. 
The  feeling  is  there  to  be  found,  it  isn’t 
dumped  on  you  like  a pail  of  rocks.  There 
are  songs  beneath  the  songs:  Phil’s  lived 
here  too  long  to  sing  “Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here”  without  a few  tears  being  mixed 
in  with  all  the  good  words.  “Who  Will  Buy 
the  Wine"  is  a good  old  country  and  western 
romp,  but  the  same  guy  once  sang  “All 
Strung  Out  in  Berkeley."  Changes  come 
pretty  fast  in  this  graceful,  funny  record; 
you  might  play  it  at  a party,  and  then  again, 
when  everybody  has  left. 

The  Cleanliness  and  Godliness  Skiffle 
Band  is  just  getting  started,  really.  When 
they  get  into  a rock  and  roll  riff  on  “Let 
Me  Loose"  — "I!  I!  I GOTTA!”  — you  can 
get  an  idea  of  what's  coming.  There's  as 
much  humor  left  in  Brian  Voorhees  as 
there  is  money  in  Harold  Hughes'  bank 
account.  Phil  and  Annie  have  put  together 
“Short  Change,"  maybe  their  best  song, 
and  there's  even  “Old  Cape  Cod,"  as  a long 
straight  blues.  As  a blues?  Annie  answers 
in  “Love's  A Game": 

Zanzibar  may  seem  exotic  and  far 
But  I'll  surprise  you 
Wherever  you  are 

We  are  here,  like  it  or  not.  It's  nice  to 
have  the  Skiffle  Band  here  with  us. 
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just  go  home  and,  you  know,  help  her  put 
the  call  through. . . “Paging  Dr.  Jazz  in  my 
dreams. . . .”) 

When  the  right  moment  came  they  might 
sing  Leadbelly's  “When  I Was  a Cowboy,” 
a scary,  lonesome  ballad  that  has  the  power, 
when  Phil  and  Annie  sing  it,  to  take  one 
slowly  through  Laredo  and  down  the  Chisolm 
trail,  making  those  places  into  a home  for 
each  of  us,  our  roots  to  a past  that  we  never 
knew,  a past  that,  if  we  are  going  to  learn 
how  to  live  in  this  country,  we  have  to 
understand.  It  is  a song  that  lives  in  the 
same  place  as  Country  Joe’s  “Thought 
Dream.”  All  that  from  a happy-go-lucky 
Skiffle  Band,  from  a bunch  of  people  that 
might  start  reciting  the  Kaddish  prayer 
(“yis-ka  dal,  yis-ka  desh”)  in  the  middle 
of  an  intro  that's  coming  on  pretentious? 
Well,  why  not? 

“Heavy  Reverb"  is  written  backwards 
across  the  front  of  the  lovely  cover  of  THE 
CLEANLINESS  AND  GODLINESS  SKIFFLE 
BAND’S  GREATEST  HITS.  Which  is  to  say 
that  the  Skiffle  Band's  music  stops  just  short 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  as 
The  Present  or  Now!  Their  music  comes 
from  the  Memphis  Sheiks  of  the  twenties 
and  the  Coasters  (because  the  Sheik's  “He's 
in  the  Jailhouse  Now"  sounds  just  like  the 
Coasters),  from  Fats  Waller  and  Fats 
Domino  (because  Fats  Domino  DECIDED 
to  become  the  new  Fats  Waller),  from  the 
£verly  Brothers  and  the  Carter  Family 
(no  “because,”  but  if  you  listen  to  the  Everly 
Brothers  new  record  — ROOTS  — you'll 
hear  the  Everly  FAMILY  in  1952.  1952? 
They’ve  been  around  that  long?  Well,  we're 
all  growing  up).  The  SKIFFLE  BAND’S 
GREATEST  HITS  is  the  first  record  I’ve 
heard  in  a long  time  that  I could  send  to 
niy  four  parents  in  Menlo  Park  and  Minne- 
sota and  that  they  could  send  to  me. 

For  about  a year  now,  the  Skiffle  Band 
has  played  mostly  in  the  streets  and  around 
the  Berkeley  Campus,  with  occasional 
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continued  from  page  3 
] 1 behavior.  The  left  must  try  to  arouse 
'the  consciousness  and  conscience  of  the 
others,  and  breaking  out  of  the  language 
md  behavior  pattern  of  the  corrupt 
political  universe,  a pattern  which  Is 
imposed  on  all  political  activity,  Is  an 
ilmost  super-human  task  and  requires 
,n  almost  super-human  Imagination, 
namely  the  effort  to  find  a language  and 
!to  organize  actions  which  are  not  part 
and  parcel  of  the  familiar  political  be- 
havior, can  perhaps  communicate  that 
hat  is  here  at  work  are  human  beings 
,1th  different  needs  and  different  goals 
/hlch  are  not  yet  and  I hope  never  will 
be  co-opted. 

i m terms  of  the  establishment  and  In 
lerms  of  the  rationality  of  theestablish- 
nent,  such  behavior  would  and  must 
ppear  as  foolish,  childish  and  Irrational, 
>ut  that  may  very  well  be  the  token  that 
jere  Is  the  attempt,  and  the  at  least 
temporarily  successful  attempt,  to  go 
>yond,  to  break  out  of  the  repressive 
liverse  of  the  established  political  be- 
lavlor. 

Now,  last,  to  the  organization  of  the 
.lew  Left.  I already  mentioned  the  obsj- 
iescence  of  traditional  forms  of  organl- 
‘ation,  for  example,  a parliamentary 
arty.  No  party  whatsoever  I can  en- 
visage today  which  would  not  within  a 
rery  short  time  fall  victim  to  the  general 
md  totalitarian  political  corruption 
fhich  characterizes  the  political  uni- 
'erse.  No  political  party,  but  also  no 
evolutionary  centralism  and  no  under- 
:round  — because  both  are  all  too  easy 
.ictlms  to  the  intensified  and  stream- 
lined apparatus  of  repression. 

As  against  these  forms,  what  seems 
to  be  shaping  up  is  an  entirely  overt 
irganization  diffused,  concentrated  In 
mail  groups  and  around  local  activities, 
mall  groups  which  are  highly  flexible 
nd  autonomous. 

1 want  to  add  one  thing  here  that  may 
Imost  appear  as  heretic  — no  Immature 
nification  of  strategy.  The  left  Is  split! 
he  Left  has  always  been  split!  Only 
le  right,  which  has  no  ideas  to  fight 
[or,  is  united!  (Much  laughter.) 

Now  the  strength  of  the  New  Left  may 
■ell  reside  in  precisely  these  small 
:ontesting  and  competing  groups,  active 
at  many  points  at  the  same  time,  a kind 
of  political  guerrilla  force  in  peace  or 
so-called  peace,  but,  and  this  Is,  I think, 
be  most  Important  point,  small  groups, 
:oncentrated  on  the  level  of  local  activl- 
ies,  thereby  foreshadowing  what  may  in 
ill  likelihood  be  the  basic  organization 
,of  libertarian  socialism,  namely  coun- 
•11s  of  small  manual  and  Intellectual 
workers,  soviets,  If  one  can  still  use  the 
:erm  and  does  not  think  of  what  actually 
appened  to  the  soviets,  some  kind  of 
'hat  I would  like  to  call,  and  I mean  It 
seriously,  organized  spontaneity. 

Let  me  say  a few  words  on  the  alliance 
'hlch  I think  should  be  discussed  In  the 
lew  Left.  I would  suggest  not  an  alliance 
iven  with  the  evil,  as  Lenin  said,  be- 
cause the  Devil  today  has  become  much 
foo  strong.  He  will  eat  us  up.  No  alll- 
Uice  with  liberals,  who  have  taken  over 
:he  job  or  the  un-American  committee. 
^(Applause.)  Who  have  taken  over  the  job 
u the  un-American  committee  in  de- 
bouncing the  left,  doing  the  job  the  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  done,  and  I think  I 
i°n’t  have  to  mention  names,  you  know 
lerfectly  well.  But  instead,  alliance  with 
ill  those,  whether  bourgeois  or  not,  who 
jnow  that  the  enemy  is  on  the  right,  and 
•ho  have  demonstrated  this  knowledge. 

Let  me  come  to  the  summary  of  the 
'erspectives  for  the  New  Left.  I believe, 
;bd  this  is  not  a confession  of  faith,  I 
link  this  is  at  least  to  a great  extent 
ised  on  what  you  may  call  an  analysis 
of  the  facts.  I believe  that  the  New  Left 
|oday  is  the  only  hope  we  have.  Its  task 
7"  to  Prepare  itself  and  the  others,  not 
to  wait  or  to  prepare  today,  yesterday 
and  tomorrow,  in  thought  and  in  action, 
morally  and  politically,  for  the  time  when 
Pe  aggravating  conflicts  of  corporate 
Bjapitalism  dissolve  its  repressive  ch- 
jgesion  and  open  a space  where  the  real 
» °rk  for  libertarian  socialism  can  be- 
The  Prospects  for  the  next  year, 
the  Prospects  for  the  New  Left  are  good 
the  New  Left  can  only  sustain  its  pre- 
activity.  There  are  always  periods 
„ regression.  No  movement  can  pro- 
• css  at  the  same  pace;  sustaining  our 
jC  ivity  would  already  be  a success. 

the  w a WOrd  on  a frlend  or  enemy  on 
. left.  Those  who  denounce  especially 
of  ttie  New  Eefl  — those  who 
ght  for  the  great  refusal,  those  who  do 
I conform  to  the  fetishism  and  the 
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fetishist  concepts  of  the  Old  Left  and 
the  Old  Liberals  — those  who  denounce 
them  as  infantile  radicals,  snobbish 
intellectuals,  and  who  in  denouncing 
them,  invoke  Lenin’s  famous  pamphlet; 
I suggest  to  you  that  this  is  a historical 
forgery.  Lenin  struck  out  against  radi- 
cals who  confronted  a strong  revolution- 
ary mass  party.  Such  a revolutionary 
mass  party  does  not  exist  today.  The 
Communist  Party  has  become  and  is 
becoming  a party  of  order;  as  it  itself 
called  itself.  In  other  words  the  shoe  is 
today  on  the  other  foot.  In  the  absence 
of  a revolutionary  party,  these  alleged 
Infantile  radicals  are,  I believe,  the  weak 
and  confused  but  true  historical  heirs  of 
the  great  socialist  tradition. 

You  all  know  that  their  ranks  are 
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permeated  with  agents,  with  fools,  with 
irresponslbles.  But  they  also  contain 
the  human  beings,  men  and  women,  black 
and  white,  who  are  sufficiently  free  from 
the  aggressive  and  repressive  inhuman 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  exploitative 
society,  sufficiently  free  from  them,  in 
order  to  be  free  for  the  work  of  pre- 
paring a society  without  exploitation.  I 
would  like  to  continue  working  together 
with  them  as  long  as  I can. 
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"Jiiegrre  (at  the  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Berkeley) 

‘ W#(C  Closed  for  holidays.  Re-opens  January  4th  with1 

I “Spills  over  the  stage  like  hot  grease.  . .the  best  little  theatre  group  In  nit  n , 
the  area.”  — Ogar,  KQED  Jll  % 

1 Coming  Next:  Victims  of  Duty"  and  triple  bill.  UiMfOl  1 
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•Zany  and  human  like  a day  In  the 
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Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 


§1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  0 block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 


Dear  Jon  Beckjord: 

Don’t  think  that  I was  stopped  or  even 
stumped  by  your  letter  In  last  week's 
Express  Times.  I didn't  answer  It  last 
week  simply  because  I dicin’  t see  It  before 
It  was  printed. 

Now:  You  claim  that  a majority  of  SF 
State  students  do  not  support  the  strike. 
Let  me  recite  your  evidence: 

1)  At  one  rally,  you  saw  only  30-40 
hands  (presumably  that  hard  core  of 
doped-up  agitators)  go  up  In  support. 
The  thousands  of  students  who  attend  the 
rallies,  the  up-to-500  (according  to  very 
commercial  newsmen)who have  marched 
around  campus  chanting  "Shut  It  down!" 
— how  could  you  miss  them?  Isthisyour 
•silent  majority"?  As  for  hand-raising, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  don't  like 
to  raise  their  voices  and  nonetheless 
actively  support  the  strike.  Support  Is 
not  measured  by  decibels. 

2)  You  say  more  students  would  wear 
blue  armbands  if  they  weren't  intimi- 
dated. Why  then  doesn’t  the  Committee 
for  an  Academic  Environment  count 
more  than  twelve  members  BY  THEIR 
OWN  STATEMENT? 

3)  You  think  students  were  lured  out  of 
classes  only  by  the  “spectator-sport 
circus"  of  “RIOT"  outside.  Then  explain 
the  following  classroom  attendance  fig- 
ures, reported  last  week  (during  very 
light  “riot")  by  Jim  Benet  of  KQEIYS 
Newsroom:  Sociology  (42%),  Art  (15%), 
Film  (40%),  World  Literature  (40-50%), 
Foreign  languages  (60%),  English  (40- 
50%).  CBS  News  and  KPFA  have  reported 
even  lower  figures. 

Benet  got  his  figures  from  department 
chairmen,  by  the  way,  some  of  whom, 
no  doubt,  are  trying  to  protect  striking 
teachers  by  overestimating  attendance. 

4)  You  claim  that  much  “support  Is  not 
for  the  10  or  15  demands,  but  rather  a 
reaction  to  police  brutality."  You  have  it 
upside-down.  There  are  thousands  of 
students  who  support  the  15  demands 
but  stay  in  classes  for  fear  of  “missing 
work.”  (Students  take  note:  According  to 
the  Registrar,  any  teacher  is  empowered 
to  pass  his  entire  class.  How  about  it, 
faculty?)  As  for  the  police,  they  have 
become  part  of  the  Administration;  when 
a student  stays  home  for  fear  of  the 
police,  he  is  therefore  turning  his  back 
on  that  Administration. 

5)  You  think  all  but  25  or  30  rock- 
throwers  are  “sort  of  a loose  mob 
that  wants  to  get  the  thrill  of  danger 
from  just  -being  there.'"  You  should 
get  down  from  the  roof  of  the  Ad.  Build- 
ing and  take  another  look.  Surf,  the 
strikers  “just  want  to  -be  there’"  - 
because  being  there  means  Insisting  that 
the  college  belongs  to  neither  the  Trust- 
ees nor  the  Governor  nor  the  police  nor 
S-I.  Hayakawa  but  to  those  who  have 
rights  to  It,  those  who  grow  up  Ignorant 
those  who  refuse  to  be  clubbed  down 
for  standing  where  they  must.  Some 
picnic.  Some  thrill. 

So  many  words  for  such  a paltry  at- 
tack. I can’t  do  better  for  a last  line 
than  your  own:  God  help  the  plutocrats 
and  the  administrative  royalty  If  the 
strike  has,  Indeed,  “the  same  percentage 
of  support  as  the  Viet  Cong- 1 
Todd  Gltlln 
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Dear  Mr.  Beelzebub, 


So  Jerry  Rubin  puts  on  a bad  perform- 
ance In  a theater.  Does  that  make  it 
especially  admirable  as  a way  of  rising 
to  Cleaver's  challenge  to  forget  the  var- 
ious Important  things  Jerry  has  done  for 
the  movement?  His  creativity  has  out- 
ranked practically  all  white  or  black 
movement  leaders;  the  Idea  for  converg- 
ing on  the  Pentagon  was  his,  and  the  call 
to  Chicago,  which  he  energized,  was  at 
first  opposed  by  practically  every  single 
movement  group  In  the  country,  and  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  many  In  California. 
Burning  money  in  the  stock  exchange 
is  a drag  to  talk  about  a few  months 
later  only  because  It  was  such  an  in- 
stantaneously communicative  act  at  the 
time  that  needs  no  further  discussion. 

Honest,  personal  heavy  reporting,  ok. 
What  other  kind  means  anything?  But  I 
Just  don't  see  why  Jerry  should  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  about  YOUR  rela- 
tions to  your  family,  Sandy  Darlington. 
He  has  come  up  with  some  Important 
Ideas  for  movement  events  we  all  thought 
were  Important  AFTERWARDS;  he  may 
be  in  jail  for  a couple  of  years  while  we 
stay  outside  scorning  his  Inadequacies. 
All  the  world’s  more  than  a stage  thank 
god  and  if  Jerry  didn't  make  it  as  a per- 
former that  night,  and  even  If  he  quite 
naturally  has  all  of  the  same  complexes 
that  the  rest  of  us  do  (though  I don’t 
particularly  recognize  those  family  re- 
lationships you  described  In  my  own 
family;  we  had  other  problems),  you 
asked  too  much  of  him  without  giving 
any  credit  for  his  very  real  contributions. 
Did  you  go  to  Chicago?  Were  you  at  the 
Pentagon?  These  were  what  he  con- 
tributed. Solving  your  family  problems, 
or  even  Leadership  needs  (?)  or  “turn- 
ing you  on"  as  a speaker  is  left  for  others. 
Marshall  Bloom 
Liberation  News  Service.  Mass. 
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I was  in  limbo.  Now  l-m 
commend  a roof.  Go  find  your  rt' 
If  It's  high  enough  you  cL  iSin^ 
are  anything  or  the  world  is  e“’e't0 


r su  c c 0 e d ” you  * an  ^ltna^ 


jumping  off. 
Bob’s. sister, 
Herman  Hesse 


Open  letter  to: 

The  Honorable  Judge  Zirapoli 

Courtroom  #2 

Federal  Building 

450  Golden  Gate 

San  Francisco,  California 


RE:  Donald  Bltsle;  INDIAN  vs-  UNim 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  ' £D 
1st  postponement,  November  12  ioM 
2nd  postponement,  December  9/  |JJ 


EAST  OF  THE  SUN 

3850  - 23rd  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA 
94114 


complete  contact  lens  service 


Dear  Sir: 

When  the  original  inhabitants  of  til, 
continent  graciously  consent  to  arkn07 
ledge  your  role  as  judge  over  cerSn 
destiny  of  their  lives,  it  would  greaS 
strengthen  the  credibility  of  America! 
justice  (and  thereby,  presumably  m 
American  soul),  If  the  legal  represent* 
five  of  that  Institution  were  ■'  !ire5Kj 
himself  in  such  a manner  as  to  inyiu 
the  belief  that  he  is,  indeed,  a maaM 
only  assigned  but  determined  to  hearth? 
truth  in  the  case  of  Donald  Bltsb  ikdhk 
VS:  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
for  here,  sir,  is  a people  who  remem.' 
ber  from  her  first  overture  the-  casual 
arrogance  of  Ignorant  might  and  I,  a 
perhaps  they,  am  growing  impatient  will 
disgust  at  America’s  continual  postpone- 
ment  of  that  long-standing  date  with  her 
celebrated  lover,  illustrious  Freedom. 
Respectfully, 

Ron  Thelin 
american  child  boy 
eagle  scout  Christian 
soldier  student 
psychedelic  shop  hippie 
digger  emmette  grogan 
John  t harding 
free  city 
drifter  dreamer 
soon  to  be  born 
a daughter  or  son 
san  franclsco 
pacific  planetedge 
earth 

cc:  berkeley  barb,  sf  chronicle,  sfei 

aminer,  sf  express  times 
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PHILIP  SCHLETTER.  O.D. 

3031  Telegraph  Ave.  Suite  230 
Berkeley  / By  Appointment  Only 
Near  Alta  Bate«  Hoipital,  849-2202 


SF  MIME  TROUPE 


• IS.  431-  l 0 a 4 


r*UF»]PETeSH[OW 

INTERPLAYERS  747  BEACH  ST. 


Jfleur  be  Ups 

On  QllttdP  knl.i. V..  . 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMIC  BOOK  CO. 


PUl  °n  W,r  ,*sl  finerles" whatever  th 


BACK  ISSUES— MARVEL  COMP- 
AND OTHER  COLLECTOR-  I > 


3339  23rd  Street  (at  Mission  S'  1 
San  Francisco,  California  941!" 


©anr^ranoisco 

nrirm 

15  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

virvUl  vw  UHUU 

CALIFORNIA  94103 

SUBSCRIPTION  $6  for  a 

^ 863-7775 

year,  $3  for  6 mos. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  _ 
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o^poems5  read^t^ho^R  to  celebrate  the  publication  of  the  Anthology 

The  AntholoS  in^ted  tfreS^  COnference  *“•  summer'  PoetS  W 

Adler  wiin^f s^own'^^out  rir^r^16 f°r  $1‘  A movle’  ‘diatribes’  by  Harold 
stoned!  ’ out  drawings  on  the  walls  by  John  Thompson.  Come 


Walnut  street  BerkelUe\SdS^n«eCeH1^er  19’  at  the  Berkeley  Art  Center.  H 
except  pigs.  Sp0ns°red  by  noh  directions  press.  Everyone  welco 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS 


Sa: 


HEY 


WEDNESDAY  DECEMBER  18 

hey  ho  nobody  home,  drop  In,  Freight  & 
Isalvage,  Bkly,  opens  at  7 pm,  548-1761; 
neat  nor  drink  nor  money  have  I none 
FOLK  SONGS  AND  DANCE:  A Chanukah 
Happening,  sing- In  and  dance-ln,  SF  Jew- 
|ish  Community  Center,  346-6040;  yet  will 
[1  be  merry 

THURSDAY  DECEMBER  19 

'OLK:  John  Shire,  Freight  & Salvage, 
3kly,  548-1761 

[WOW:  AUSTRALIAN  underground  ex- 
perimental films,  never  shown  to  Yan- 
kees before,  Canyon  Cinema,  8:30  pm, 
781-4719;  JAZZ:  The  Fourth  Way,  Both/ 
Vnd,  968-8896.  SANTANA  & GRASS 
100TS,  PACIFIC  GAS  & ELECTRIC: 
eights  by  Little  Princess  $109,  til  Sun- 
day, Fillmore  West,  431-4106 
FRENCH  FLICS:  Rene  Clair,  Telegraph 
lep,  til  Sunday,  848-8650 

WIZARD  OF  OZ!  2 pm,  De  Young  Mu- 
seum Theatre,  771-5290;  FOLK(S)!  Gil 
Turner  with  the  best  German  sausage 
New  York  Stew,  Freight  & Salvage, 
Bkly,  548-1761 

you’ve  got  to  hide  your  hey  away 
CHILDREN’S  CHRISTMAS  PUPPET 
shows!  By  the  SF  Mime  Troupe,  2 shows 
laily  until  December  24,  Interplayers 
Theatre,  431-1984;  FILMS  OF  Social 
Change  — NOW,  SF  Newsreel  In  con- 
junction with  the  Berkeley  Arts  Center, 
location  unknown,  Sat  & Sun 

[SATURDAY  DECEMBER  21 

izard  of  Oz!  2 pm,  DeYoung  Museum, 
[theatre,  771-5290.  FOLKSES  Gil  Turner 
id  Erick  Frandsen,  Freight  & Salvage, 
Ikly,  548-1761 

cerry  mhlsmas!  JOHNNY  MOONBEAM 
AND  THE  SILVER  ARROW;  children 
theatre,  673-6440 

jSUNDAY  DECEMBER  22 

DOCTOR  Humbead,  A FOLKER,  Freight 
i Salvage,  Bkly,  548-1761 
a baby’s  being  born  that’s  joy 

MONDAY  DECEMBER  23 

PEOPLE  BOUGHT  & SOLD,  write  box 
2C,  c/o  Express  Times 
Nothing  Special,  Freight  and  Salvage, 
Bkly,  548-1761.  JOHNNY  MOONBEAM 
1ND  THE  SILVER  ARROW:  Children 
fheatre,  673-6440 

rAMILY  FESTIVAL  OF  LIGHTS:  The 
itory  of  Chanukah  in  song,  dance  and 
[rama,  346-6040.  merry  Christmas 
OVIET  FLICS:  Pudovkln  & Dorzhevko 
111  Wed,  Telegraph  Rep,  848-8650.  EN- 
COUNTER GROUP:  Over  35,  843-1770 
48-1730 

an’t  buy  me  love 

UESDAY  DECEMBER  24 

OOT  it  up  or  down  or  wherever  around, 
relght  & Salvage,  Bkly, 

48-1761.  JAZZ  SESSION;  Fillmore 
'est,  431-4106,  JOHNNY  MOONBEAM 
nd  THE  SILVER  ARROW;  Children 
heatre,  673-6440. 

REATIVE  DANCE:  Bkly,  526-0739 

REE 

ANDLELIGHT  VIGIL  FOR  PEACE! 
ohn  Burton,  Rev.  C.  Williams,  others, 
ring  your  hope  and  candle,  SF  Civic 
enter  Plaza,  4:30  pm,  387-6692,  387- 
577  ’ 

SE?-™:  Videospace,  Robert  Creeley 
ladings  by  poet  Charks  Olson,  Channel 
i 9:30  to  10  pm 

[AGIC  SAN  BLUES,  stained  glass,  525- 

?_^E,  BREAD:  Pancakes  In  the  morning, 

50  Waller.  DIG:  Music,  poetry,  rap- 
SmThe  Hearth.  Oak  & Baker,  8:30  pm. 
RIBAL  GATHERING:  Civic  Center, 

, brtaB  food,  children,  groovies 
US  THEATRE:  For  kids,  others, 
lamond  Park,  Frultvale  & MacArthur, 
ai,  d,  3 Pm.  FLEA  MARKET;  Cow 
aiace  Gate  5,  Calgary  & Geneva,  6 am 
b Pm.  do  what  you  gotta  do 


SATURDAY  DECEMBER  21 

KQED:  Film  of  fugitive  slave’s  fight  on 
freedom,  Frederick  Douglas,  Channel  9, 
7 to  8 pm.  love  for  Christmas.  KQED: 
Winter  Solstice,  tradition  created,  sols- 
tice music  by  Grateful  Dead,  electronic 
mlnagery,  Channel  9,  9 to  9:30  pm. 
MUSICAL  FOR  CHILDREN:  2980  Col- 
lege, The  Theatre,  Bkly,  848-2791.  DIS- 
CUSSION: Gay  Minors  discussion  group, 
Bkly,  548-2835,  8 pm 
ART  WORKSHOP:  Bring  your  own,  362 
Capp,  1:30  to  3:30  pm.  WORKSHOP: 
Latin  American  Arts,  Casa  Hispana 
Bellas  Artes,  1:30  to  3;30  pm,  647- 
8555.  COW  PALACE;  Flea  market!  Cal- 
gary & Geneva,  6 am  to  6 pm 

SUNDAY  DECEMBER  22 

MEETING  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  School 
for  organic  study  groups  In  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES  for  people  planning  RURAL 
LIVES,  1350  Waller,  7 pm,  387-3575 
SMOKE-IN:  Spons  Shiva  Fellowship,  Hip- 
pie Hill,  GG  Park,  11  am,  bring  your  own 
and  share.  FREE  PEOPLE  OF  HAIGHT: 
Meeting,  55  Colton,  8 pm 
ORGAN  CONCERT:  Baroque  or  Renais- 
sance, Legion  of  Honor  3 pm.  FREE 
PARTY,  Free  food,  by  Pitschel  Players, 
music  by  Skiffle  Band;  1-6  pm,  Liberty 
House,  1986  Shattuck,  Bkly,  845-1886 

MONDAY  DECEMBER  23 

CO  COUNSELING:  Group  sessions,  East 
Bay  Draft  Info  and  Counseling  Center, 
1730  Grove  St,  Bkly,  7:30  pm,  841-7400 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASSES:  Let’s  put 
the  panhandlers  on  welfare,  taught  by 
Neighborhood  Legal  Asst.  Foundation 
lawyer,  Dudley  Stone  School  Aud,  1351 
Haight  St,  7:30  to  9:45  pm 
MEDITATION:  Za-Zen,  1670  Dwight, 
Bkly,  5:45  pm,  845-2403 

TUESDAY  DECEMBER  24 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  DINNER!  All  the  trim- 
mings, just  bring  a bowl  and  spoon, 
Oakland  Opposition  Center,  5003  Foothill 
Blvd,  Okld,  535-1564 
ADULT  COUNSELING:  For  new  or  re- 
training in  a vocation,  Marina  Jr  High 
School,  Chestnut  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
7-9  pm,  771-4880 
merry  Christmas  eve  and 
CLASH  & CONFLICT:  Race  & Ethnic 
Minority  Study,  3200  California,  7 pm 
NONVIOLENT  DIRECT  ACTION;  Work- 
shop, War  Reslsters  League,  883  Haight; 
every  Tues,  7:30  pm,  626-5079,  626- 
6976 

FREE  CONTINUOUS 

LATE  REGISTRATION:  New  Free  U of 
Bkly  classes,  1703  Grove  St,  daily,  2-6 
pm,  841-6794.  FREE  SHOWERS,  LAUN- 
DRY, COFFEE,  THE  WASH  HOUSE, 
2530  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  M-F  2-4  & 6-lo’ 
Sat  2-4  & 6-8,  Sun  6-10  only 
ORIENTAL  ART:  Heavy  show,  de  young 
museum,  gg  park,  dally,  merry 
VIVA!  La  Revolucion!  Dally,  SF  STATE 
twin  peaks,  dawn,  daylight,  dusk,  dark 
DRAFT  COUNSELING:  East  Bay  Draft 
Info  Center,  2320  Dana,  Rm  5,  Bkly, 
841-7400 

tis  the  season  to  hang  holly 
HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL:  Two  hour 
free  discussion  groups,  weekly,  10  wks, 
on  cause  of  current  serial,  economic 
problems,  12  locations,  849-2917,  362- 
7944 

MILITARY  Counseling:  WAR  Reslsters 
League,  weekdays  & Sat  am,  833  Haight, 
11:30  to  4:30  pm,  626-6979,  625-5079 
give  love 

JUVENILE  DEFENSE  AID:  Under  18 
only,  SF  only,  24  hours,  387-3573 
MOUNT  TAM:  Far  out,  with  or  without 
god 

MARIN  SWITCH:  DESPERATELY  needs 
housing,  medical  & legal  advisors,  jobs, 
emergency  personal  aid,  or  just  call  to 
rap,  479-5300 

SEND  REVOLUTIONARY-EVOLUTION- 
ARY  BOOKS  TO  VIETNAM,  Bring  them 
to  1717  Buchanan  St.,  San  Francisco. 
We’ll  mall  them  FREE,  courtesy  of  the 
great  telephone  monopoly. 


N FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIMES 


DEALING 

SUIVEZ  RAISON,  JONATHAN 
b2c 

CUSTOM  WOODWORK,  cabinets,  VW 
campers,  Leon,  525-6104. 

POETESS  AND  PUPPY  need  room,  flat, 
apt,,  to  rent  or  share  by  New  Year’s 
Day,  776-8731 

VW  - PORSCHE  tune-ups  & repairs. 
Also  will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call 
Jack,  843-7246 

’64  FORD  VAN,  camper  set-up,  new 
engine,  brakes,  transmission.  863-1984 
eves. 

DAVID  A.  GRAY,  please  call  home  or 
SF  Switchboard,  387-3575.  We  are  wor- 
ried, Mom. 

YOUR  DIABOLICAL  SCHEMES  carried 
out  with  speed  and  discretion  for  cash. 
Send  proposition  to  DESPERATE  c/o 
Box  5472,  Sacto.,  Cal.  95817 
BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpentry, 
painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  moving 
& hauling,  creative  maintenance  & gen- 
eral invention,  527-4687. 

SHIRE  SCHOOL  needs  teachers  for 
almost  all  subjects  & just  to  be  with 
kids  ages  5-15,  full  or  part  time,  no  pay, 
hard  work,  great  kids.  Call  Helen  or  T., 
863-2770. 

TOM  BAKER:  Birthday  greetings.  Am- 
nesty. See  Berkeley  Barb. 

X-TIMES  writer  needs  paying  Job.  In- 
dicted felon.  Call  Paul,  655-6024  or  863- 
7775,  leave  message. 

VOLKSWAGEN  SEDAN,  ’60,  excellent 
condition,  new  brakes,  clutch,  tyres 
(receipts),  must  sell  because  leaves, 
call  548.1037  before  10  a.m.  $595 
X-TIMES  photographer  available  for  in- 
formal portraits,  illustrations,  publicity 
and  groovy  photos.  Nacio  Jan  Brown, 
843-5402 

EXPERIENCED  photographer:  Careful 

worker,  needs  fully  equipped  private 

darkroom  to  share  — will  pay,  trade. 

Urgent.  Tod,  567-4472,  SF 

PEOPLE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD:  Write  to 

box  2C,  c/o  Ex-Times 

FREE  TRIP  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  GIRL 

to  Washington  DC  or  nearbywheres. 

Leaving  around  Jan  4,  call  Mike,  503- 

284-5994 

GIRL  HEAD  WILL  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MODITY FOR  COMMODITY.  Write  to 
box  2C,  c/o  Ex- Times 
WANT  CHEAP  APARTMENT  OR  COT- 
TAGE FOR  ART  STUDENT  AND  WIFE 
931-3171,  marc  or  nancyjo 
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"Three  months  ago,  three  graduate 
students  out  of  San  Francisco  State 
college  formed  the  CENTER  FOR 
GROUP  INTERACTION  Their  two 
original  encounter  groups  have 
grown  to  nine.  In  order  to  main- 
tain an  optimum  group  size  of  about 
ten,  they  split  their  original  two 
groups  several  times.  The  groups 
have  developed  as  challenging,  but 
warm  and  supportive  places  for 
growth. 

$3.50  non-students,  $2.50  students, 
$6.00  couples.” 

The  only  groups  now  open  are  on 
Wed.  & Thurs.  nights  at  7:30  p.m. 
Call  861-1145  for  Information. 


CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTE 
OF  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Asian  Languages 
Comparative  Religion 
and  Psychology 
Indian,  Chinese  & 

Japanese  Philosophy 
M.A.,  Ph  D.  Degrees 
Conferred 
Auditors  Welcome 
Winter  Quarter  Begins  Jan.  2 — Eves. 
CONTACT  REGISTRAR,  CIAS 
3494  - 21st  ST  , S.F  94110 
6481 489 


THE  SIDNEY  REPORT 


If  you  believe  in  a young  world  and  young 
ideas  the  SIDNEY  REPORT  is  for  YOU! 

A magazine  that  is  prepared  for  the  grow- 
ing and  thinking  young  world  ...  a magazine 
that  uses  the  mind  power  of  leading  educa- 
tors, doctors,  students,  and  professionals  to 
gain  the  total  picture. 

If  you  like  a magazine  that  covers  the 
spectrum  of  life,  but  with  objectivity.  The 
SIDNEY  REPORT  is  for  YOU!  The  Sidney 
Report,  only  50c,  P.O.  Box  451 , Culver  City 
Calif.  90230. 
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STAINED  GLASS 
FRI  & SAT  ONLY 


MAGIC  SAM 
BLUES  BAND 


(from  the  first  issue  of  Meat  Comix,  a creation  of  several  students  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute.  Institute  officials  refused  to  publish  Meat  because  of  its  alleged 
pornographic  content) 


Tijerina  p*  4 

Vol  1,  No.  49,  Dec.  24,  1968,  15?  Bay  Area;  25?  Elsewhere. 


COMMUNIST 
PRINCE  BORN 

IN  BETHLEHEM 


altimeter/ 

capricorn,  dec  22- Jan  20. 


•the  time  Is  right  lor  violent  revolution 
but  where  1 live  the  game  they  play 
Is  called  compromise  solution." 
street  lighting  man  - stones 


kilos  ranging  between  $115  - $150  quantity 
arriving  from  the  southern  regions  dally.  . 
hash  ounces  hard  to  locate,  price  around 
$100,  grams  ten  cents,  cigar  store  on  mont- 
gomery  street,  s.f.  financial  district,  re- 
ports $125  worth  of  business  weekly  on 
cigarette  papers,  dynamite  prices  $100  a 
case,  5?  a stick,  rightwing  forces  have  bee., 
mailing  falsely  labeled  “SDS"  leaflets  to 
newspapers  In  the  bay  area  claiming  cuban 
terrorists  (red)  with  credit  for  ‘duping" 
the  blacks  & dissidents  at  state  Into  follow- 
ing their  leadership,  mickey  mouse  takes 
those  reports  seriously  according  to  In- 
formed sources  close  to  the  clwon.  many 
white  panther  buttons  have  been  spotted  on 
shirts  & Jackets  all  over  the  bay  area,  pass- 
port prices  going  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
buy  now,  fly  now  & pay  later,  merry  Christ- 
mas eldrldge  cleaver. 

- - the  grass  prophet 


flit  RIC.KTS 
RtSFRVED 


Teenybopper  Bombers  Cop  Out 


DETROIT  (LNS-NY/Flfth  Estate)  - 
•Send  a boy  to  do  a man’s  Job  and  natural- 
ly you  can  expect  those  Involved  to  start 
falling  apart  when  they  get  caught." 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  de- 
fense attorneys  for  those  accused  of  set- 
ting eight  terrorist  bombs  In  the  Detroit 
area. 

Half-way  through  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination (In  which  the  prosecution  Is 
required  to  show  the  commission  of 
criminal  acts  and  the  defendants'  con- 
nection with  them),  Judge  Thomas  Poin- 
dexter agreed  to  drop  charges  against 
six  persons. 

The  motion  came  from  the  prosecutor 
on  the  grounds  that  the  six  had  agreed  to 
be  witnesses  against  their  friends  and 
co-defendants. 

Those  who  have  decided  to  testify  for 
the  State  at  the  conspiracy  trial  are  Gary 
Mlltlmore,  Jeffery  (Randy)  Farr.Dledra 
Flowers,  Sandra  Rousseau,  Barbara 
Lynn  Minor,  and  Marjorie  Lynn  Burek. 

Reaction  to  their  decision  was  mixed. 
Attorney  James  Lafferty,  counsel  for 
Ben  Parks  and  John  Schmlttroth,  said: 
‘It's  evident  that  if  the  defendants  are 
ready  to  sell-out,  the  prosecutor  Is  pre- 
pared to  make  a deal.  And  he  did  In  the 
case  of  the  six  who  were  released." 

Lafferty  said  that  more  evidence  has 
been  brought  against  those  who  have  been 
dismissed  than  against  any  of  those  re- 
maining as  defendants.  ‘This  points  up 
exactly  what  Is  so  dangerous  about  con- 
spiracy charges.  Your  guilt  is  proven  by 
circumstantial  evidence  and  opens  the 
door  to  perjury  and  deals  with  the  pro- 
secutor." 

Another  and  much  stronger  reaction 
came  from  a bearded  long-haired  street 
brother  who  refused  to  identify  himself, 
but  said:  • All  1 can  say  is  It  ain't  going 
to  be  safe  for  any  of  those  motherfuckers 
who  squealed  to  walk  the  streets.  It's 
going  to  be  Just  like  the  'Battle  of 
Algiers'  - squealers  have  got  to  be 
dealt  with." 

The  release  of  the  six  leaves  eight 
still  accused  with  two,  Dave  Valler  and 
Ron  Pierce,  still  In  the  Wayne  County 


Jail. 


Efforts  of  the  defense  committee  set  up 
to  aid  the  defendants  remain  In  fairly 
low  gear  until  after  the  end  of  the  exam- 
inations. The  hearings  are  set  to  resume 
January  9 In  Recorders  Court. 


Daleyabilia 


Mayor  Daley  announced  Thursday  he 
has  stopped  Chicago  purchase  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes.  Daley  said  he  had 
ordered  a halt  to  the  purchase  of  about 
$3500  yearly  worth  of  California  grapes 
by  the  Chicago  House  of  Corrections 
and  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitorlum. 
Solidarity  forever. 


3)  All  of  the  credit  cards  commonly 
used  by  the  movement  are  known.  Some 
of  them  have  been  out  of  date  since  1963. 

A leak  Inside  ITT  told  us  that  names 
were  being  kept;  when  the  source  read 
off  the  names,  they  were  mostly  move- 
ment people.  Later  a guy  from  SNCC  was 
called  In  for  questioning  by  the  FBI,  ITT 
detectives,  and  local  cops.  He  denied 
everything,  but  they  played  back  some 
tapes  showing  evidence.  Dow  and  ITT 
won't  press  charges,  so  the  FBI  can't 
get  people  Just  yet.  The  assorted  cops 
pointed  out  that  national  SDS  people  are 
the  biggest  offenders.  If  use  of  phony 
credit  cards  continues,  they  may  press 
charges.  Under  the  new  crime  bill,  It 
appears  that  the  tapes  can  be  used  as 
evidence  In  court. 


A few  weeks  ago,  as  the  Pope  warned 
against  “near- subversive”  actlvltlej 
within  the  church,  a group  of  student* 
stood  nearby  with  placards  cbargingth-i 
the  Vatican  Is  In  collusion  with  capital- 
ism. 

Some  of  the  students  returned  to  holi 
up  signs  In  support  of  Fr.  Enzo  Maul 
who  was  tossed  out  of  his  Florence  parlsij 
post  for  publishing  a catechism  against 
the  orders  of  his  archbishop  The  cate- 
chism showed  Jesus  as  a defender  of  tie 
poor  rather  than  a savior  of  souls,  ac- 
cording to  an  Associated  Press  report 
In  Florence  about  500  rebel  parishioners 
supported  Fr.  Mazzl  and  defied  autborltj 
by  holding  an  Irregular  ‘assembly  ol 
prayer"  In  their  church. 


MAYDAY  reports  that  Abe  Rlblcoff, 
eager  to  discover  what  Daley  was  say- 
ing about  him  under  his  breath  at  the 
Democratic  Convention,  hired  a liprea- 
der  to  look  at  the  TV  films  of  the  scene. 
The  llpreader,  from  Gallaudet  College 
for  the  Deaf,  transcribed  Daley’s  words 
as  follows:  "Fuck  you  you  Jew  son  of 
a bitch  you  lousy  motherfucker  go  home." 


Catholics  Are 
Subversive 


ROME  (LNS-NY)  - YoungCatholic  radi- 
cals are  causing  troubles  for  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  hierarchy. 


For  Tele- 
phone Heads 


(LNS- NY/New  Left  Notes)  — 

1)  At  some  point,  about  $70,000 north 
of  calls  was  made  on  Dow’s  card.  They 
were  pissed,  cancelled  the  card,  but  re- 
fused to  press  charges  for  Interstate 
fraud. 

2)  Since  April,  the  telephone  company 

has  separate  codes  In  addition  to  just 
the  number.  If  you  don't  automatically 
give  the  other  code,  they  know  It's  a 
phony  and  tape  the  conversation  for  lden- 
tlflcatlon  purposes. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPRESS  TIM 


Lennon’s 

Attacked 


Gentlemen: 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  public  reaction  to  the  recently- 
published  photographs  of  John  Lennon 
with  his  dick  hanging  out,  and  the  grass- 
roots movement  to  circumcise  John 
Lennon  is  well  under  weigh  and  gaining 
momentum.  Several  hundred  signatures 
have  been  procured  on  petitions  which 
ultimately  will  be  sent  to  The  Beatles, 
urging  that  Lennon  submit  to  circum- 
cision, and  a fund  is  being  raised  which 
may  be  used  either  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  operation  or  to  establish  a small 
shrine  to  house  Lennon's  foreskin  and 
other  Beatle  memorablla. 

You  may  think  this  sounds  like  a Joke, 
because  you’re  stupid,  but  this  is  in  fact 
a matter  of  no  small  Importance.  Len- 
non's nude  photograph  marks  the  first 
time  that  a charismatic  figure  of  the 
western  world  has  shown  his  cock  & 
balls  to  the  people  since  the  masochistic 
Christ  replaced  the  original  one  of  love 
and  Joy,  and  the  time  has  come  to  have  it 
out  about  wienie  worship;  the  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  thoroughly  re-examined  in 
the  light  of  new  evidence. 

Probably  all  you've  ever  thought  about 


The  EXPRESS  TIMES  will  print  on 
MONDAY  of  the  following  week  and  will 
be  available  to  vendors  early  Monday 
evening. 


Kaiser  Hospital 
Workers  Demand 
Human  Treatment 


paul  glusman 

I The  Hospital  Workers  Union  is  asking 
you  to  support  its  strike  by  crossing  its 
;cket  line. 

The  employees  of  all  Bay  Area  Kaiser 
ospitals  and  clinics  went  out  on  strike 
A week,  demanding  better  working  con- 
lions  and  a higher  pay  scale, 
people  who  are  covered  by  the  Kaiser 
ermanente  plan  must  pay  a flat  fee  for 
Jospital  services  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year.  Thus,  when  beds  are  empty, 
Kaiser  makes  money.  So,  if  you  are, 
say , suffering  from  a case  of  the  Hong 
Kong  flu,  and  are  covered  by  Per  manente, 
|y  all  means,  cross  the  picket  line,  go 
into  the  Hospital  and  ask  for  service. 

■ For  patients  who  are  refused  service, 
the  Union  will  shortly  set  up  an  lnfor- 
iatlon  center  to  guide  them  to  alternate 
ficllltles.  Then,  send  your  bill  to  Kaiser. 

I The  strike  started  over  the  issue  of 
money  but,  unlike  most  strikes  in  recent 
years,  the  pickets  are  talking  more  about 
forking  conditions. 

■“Kaiser  runs  its  hospitals  like  it  runs 
Ms  factories.”  According  to  Chuck  Gat- 
ling, business  representative  and  organ- 
izer for  local  250.  “There  is  no  human 
element.  When  employees  break  down 
under  the  pressure,  they  are  replaced, 
Just  like  machines." 

■Strike  bulletins  read  like  Free  Speech 
Movement  leaflets  of  four  years  ago.  “We 
are  not  computers,  machines,  robots  or 
electronic  devices  — WE  ARE  HUMAN!" 
begins  one.  “We  are  demanding  more  than 
money  out  of  Kalser-Permanente  hospi- 
tals. We  are  demanding  what  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  wants  of  life,  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings.”  It  ends,  “WE 
THE  PATIENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES, 
WILL  WIN  OUR  STRUGGLE  FOR  JUS- 
TICE." 

Jwhen  I was  a senior  in  high  school,  my 
family  belonged  to  Kalser-Permanente. 
One  day  in  school  I wrenched  my  ankle 
playing  basketball.  Not  thinking  it  was 
anything  serious  I ignored  it  for  a couple 
tn  hours. 

■After  I got  home,  the  ankle  started  to 
swell  to  an  unbelievable  size.  I decided 
to  have  it  checked.  I drove  to  the 
Kaiser  Hospital  in  Panorama  City. 
jFrom  the  time  I got  in,  I was  shunted 
from  one  department  to  another.  I had  to 
walk.  It  took  over  five  hours  to  get  X- 
rayed,  and  find  out  that  the  ankle  was 
broken,  another  couple  of  hours  to  have 
it  put  in  a cast.  All  the  time,  I had  to 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  hospital  to  the 
other. 

Gatling  reports  that  nurses  are  ex- 
pected to  care  for  19  patients  a day.  This 
is  impossible  for  both  the  nurses  and  the 
patients.  When  the  employees  are  treated 
as  automatons,  the  patients  cannot  re- 
ceive adequate  medical  treatment. 

All  hospital  personnel  except  for  Re- 
gistered Nurses  and  doctors  are  out  on 
strike.  This  includes  orderlies,  pharma- 
cists, chemists,  porters,  maintence  and 
technical  workers.  Over  seventy  percent 
of  the  strikers  are  in  nursing,  all  but  the 
RNs.  Some  RNs  have  expressed  interest 
in  joining  the  strike  but  the  Registered 
Nurses  Association  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Management  has  tried  to  downgrade  the 
strike  by  refering  to  it  as  a strike  of 
orderlies  and  menial  laborers.  As 
“proof,”  it  points  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  pickets  are  black.  True,  most  are 
black,  and  most  are  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

To  keep  the  hospitals  running,  Kaiser 
has  tried  to  break  the  strike  by  intimida- 
ting the  student  nurses  into  doing  most 
of  the  nursing  in  the  hospitals.  Students 
have  been  threatened  with  not  being  grad- 
uated. 

A cameraman,  hired  by  management, 
is  perched  on  top  of  the  hospital,  trying 
to  film  incidents.  Recently  one  occurred 
in  San  Francisco  when  a truck  tried  to 
drive  through  the  picket  line.  A SF  police 
captain  started  swearing  at  the  pickets 
and  was  decked.  Kaiser’s  film  is  without 
sound. 

tfJatling  has  discouraged  incidents  at 


the  Oakland  Hospital.  “We  know  the  repu- 
tation that  the  Oakland  Police  have  here 
and  we  don’t  want  to  give  them  excuses.” 

A Barron's  rent-a-truck,  driven  by 
someone  wearing  a suit  and  tie,  drove  in 
with  supplies  for  the  hospital.  Teamsters 
are  honoring  the  strike.  "It  gives  the 
executives  some  respect,"  Ratling  ob- 
served. He  was  disappointed  that  pickets 
had  not  tried  harder  to  keep  it  out.  Just 
then,  a doctor  was  seen  in  the  parking 
lot,  wheeling  an  elderly  patient  out  to  his 
car.  Respect. 

Things  look  good  for  the  union  at  this 
point.  They  have  a large  strike  fund  and 
are  being  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
“There  is  no  question  of  winning,  it’s 
Just  how  long,"  said  Gatling. 

It  might  not  be  too  long.  The  HWU  is 
considering  picketing  all  of  the  Kaiser 
plants  in  the  state.  If  successful  this 
would  not  only  shut  down  Kaiser1  s Hos- 
pitals, but  Kaiser  Steel,  Jeep,  Sand  and 
Gravel,  and  Aluminum  plants. 

At  this  time,  the  HWU  does  not  want 
pickets  who  are  not  union  members.  It 
does  welcome  support,  however,  espec- 
ially by  those  who  use  their  Permanente 
Health  Plans. 


Cock 


circumcision  is  that  “it hurts,"  or  maybe 
you  read  where  Reich  said  that  the  only 
reason  parents  have  a son  circumcised 
is  their  unconscious  desire  to  torture 
him,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true  but 
is  certainly  begging  the  question,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  a tribal  custom 
dating  back  at  least  4,000  years,  which 
is  supported  by  “modern  medical 
science,"  is  not  a matter  to  be  disposed 
of  offhand.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that 
circumcision  is  a surrogate  for  castra- 
tion; well,  which  is  better,  “Off  with  his 
foreskin!"  or  “Off  with  his  head!"? 

The  point  we  are  making  here,  which 
you  do  not  understand  yet,  is  that  what 
is  largely  wrong  with  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  that  charismatic  public  figures 
are  not  responsible  in  their  persons  for 
the  mass  hysteria  that  they  create . . . 
l.e.,  Richard  Nixon  ought  to  be  put  to 
stoop  labor  in  a rice  paddy  in  the  Viet 
Nam  battle  zone  for  the  war  and  econo- 
mic depression  he  will  foster,  and  if  John 
Lennon’s  fans  want  his  foreskin,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  it!  The  time  is  ripe  for 
the  return  of  the  Golden  Age,  when.e.g., 
the  Thracian  women  tore  Orpheus  to 
pieces. 

Sincerely, 

T.  Hawkins 
Co-chairman 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Circumcise 
John  Lennon 
Box  5845 

San  Francisco  CA  94101 


Hallinan 

Defends 

Hallinan 


The  Hallinan  trial  got  under  way  with 
a good  deal  of  fanfare  last  week  in 
room  429  of  the  City  Hall.  Terrence 
(Kayo)  Hallinan,  well  known  movement 
attorney,  is  charged  with  felonious  as- 
sault on  a Tac  Squad  Officer,  Norbert 
Gulterrez,  during  last  May’s  demonstra- 
tions at  SF  State. 

Hallinan  claims  he  was  attempting  to 
rescue  two  girls  knocked  down  by  Gui- 
terrez  during  the  melee,  when  he  was 
clubbed  down  by  Tac  Squad  Officer 
Michael  Brady  and  arrested  for  “as- 
saulting” Gulterrez.  The  police  claim 
Brady  was  rescuing  Gulterrez  from 
Hallinan.  Hallinan  is  being  defended  by 
his  father  Vince  Hallinan,  who  saved 
Harry  Bridges  from  deportation  in  1948. 

The  cops  claim  they  didn't  even  knock 
down  the  girl  Hallinan  was  trying  to  help. 
She  fell  over  a curb,  they  say.  She  dis- 
agrees. 

To  prove  the  mental  element  tot  bat- 
tery, the  prosecution  produced  a Chan- 
nel 7 reporter  who  testified  he  heard 
Hallinan  call  Gulterrez  a “ racist  MFer.“ 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Halli- 
nan and  Brady  have  met.  A few  years 
ago,  when  the  State  Bar  Examiners  were 
debating  whether  to  give  Kayo  his  li- 
cense to  practice  law,  Brady  testified 
t-,  against  him,  on  the  basis  of  his  partlcl- 
o pation  in  the  auto  row  sit-ins  of  1963. 
o The  prosecution  rested  its  case  Frl- 
a day,  the  defense  will  present  their  case 
this  week.  Hallinan  is  prepared  to  bring 
S5  thirty  witnesses  to  the  stand  to  prove 
3 his  innocence,  from  a Life  Magazine 
v:  photographer  to  an  Express  Times  photo- 

2 grapher.  Watching  Vince  Hallinan  work 
S should  be  interesting.  The  case  will  last 
jy  through  Friday,  with  breaks  on  the  24th 
2 and  25th;  if  you’re  going,  go  early  so 
you  can  get  In.  See  the  Tac  Squad  take 
some  lumps. 
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“ WHEN  THAT  MEXICAl) 


maria  varela  (LNS-NY) 


1.  Program  Notes 

DEFENSE:  Now,  Mr.  Rivera,  wasn’t 
It  true  that  when  you  asked  11  you  could 
go  to  the  doctor,  because  your  head  was 
bleeding,  that  you  were  told  you  were 
free  to  leave  the  courthouse? 


DEFENSE:  Mr.  Rivera,  did  you  at  any 
time  hear  Reles  Lopez  Tijerina  give  any 
kind  of  order  to  beat  you? 

WITNESS:  No,  sir,  I’m  not  blaming  you 
lor  anything. 


The  man  standing  at  the  cross-exam- 
ination podium  wears  a Sears  gaberdine 
sports  coat  and  often  consults  his  pen- 
ciled notes  scrawled  In  a 49  cent  spiral 
notebook.  He  Is  the  defendant  himself, 
Reles  Tijerina. 

The  witness,  undersherllf  Daniel 
Rivera  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  was  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Alphonso  Sanchez’s  pri- 
mary witness  in  his  attempt  to  bring 
proof  that  Tijerina  kidnapped  Rivera, 
falsely  Imprisoned  him  and  others  and 
assaulted  the  county  jail  in  Tierra  Ama- 
rllla  on  June  5,  1967. 

The  Albuquerque  countroom  is  plea- 
sant, with  soundproof  ceilings,  wood 
paneling  and  church-llke  benches  for 
spectators  (not  so  pleasant  for  6 or  7 
hours  of  sitting).  It  Is  small  and  tends 
to  get  warm  and  sleepy  In  the  afternoons. 
The  Jury,  occasionally  the  attorneys  and 
even  the  judge,  nod  here  and  there  as 
the  afternoon  wears  on  and  the  cross- 
examinations  by  Tijerina  are  slow  and 
labored. 

Whatever  the  LOGICAL  reasons  one 
can  compile  against  Tijerina’s  self-de- 
fense, reasons  born  of  INSTINCT  (and  he 
has  the  mestizo’s  ruling  Instinct  for 
survival)  have  In  part  dictated  this  de- 
cision. (What  part  ego  plays  is  for  the 
psychologist  to  say.)  The  fact  remains 
that  through  the  paranoia  of  DA  Sanchez 
and  other  state  officials  (who  spread 
rumors  throughout  the  state  when 
Tijerina  was  hiding  in  the  hills,  that 
the  Allanzlstas  were  being  trained  by 
Cuban  guerrillas  and  that  Santa  Fe  and 
Albuquerque  were  to  be  the  next  cities 
under  selge)  and  through  the  yellow 
Journalism  of  the  Albuquerque  press 
(which  printed  the  rumors  and  fabricated 
a few  of  Its  own),  Reles  Tijerina  has 
the  reputation  of  being  (all  at  the  same 
time):  1)  a ferocious,  bloodthirsty  bandit; 
2)  the  general  In  command  of  the  South- 
western US  theater  under  the  ultimate 
command  of  Fidel  Castro;  and  3)  an 
unsurpassed  con- man  able  to  elicit 
$150,000  yearly  from  his  membership 
(a  large  portion  of  whom  are  on  wel- 
fareX 

What  does  one  do  when  facing  a jury 
of  12  men  and  women  who  are  to  decide 
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on  your  life  (kidnapping  carries  the 
death  penalty)  — and  you  have  the  repu- 
tation Tijerina  has?  What  better  way  for 
these  12  people  to  come  to  know  you  as 
a human  being  than  to  conduct  your  own 
defense? 

Here  Is  the  ‘fearful  tiger"  smiling  at 
his  prosecutors  (who  go  through  all  kinds 
r.t  ^honcro*  in  avoid  lookine  at  him),  being 


polite  and  sympathetic  to  the  man  he  sup- 
posedly kidnapped  ('Now,  Mr.  Rivera, 
we  all  know  that  an  officer  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  can  make  enemies”). 
All  Involved  In  the  trial  must  confront 
Tijerina  as  a person  entitled  to  the  rights, 
courtesy  and  even  status  of  the  ‘privi- 
leged profession"  - the  lawyer. 

The  anglos  In  the  courtroom  — news- 
men, sociology  students,  curious  house- 
wives — are  there  mainly  to  see  how  this 
unschooled  campeslno  behaves  In  the  role 
of  his  own  defense  attorney.  It  Is  a live, 
poor- man's  Perry  Mason  show  for  them. 
La  Raza,  however,  is  presenting,  parti- 
cipating In  and  observing  a drama  that 
represents  life,  past  and  present,  here 
In  New  Mexico. 

The  old  people,  not  so  pushy  as  the 
anglos  and  the  young,  get  left  behind  as 
the  police  close  the  courtroom  doors 
once  the  small  room  Is  filled.  No  mat- 
ter. They  cluster  In  groups  and  as  If 
holding  an  old  pocket-pebble,  caress, 
pass  around  and  polish  the  chlsme  (gos- 
sip) on  the  participants: 

■Benny  Naranjo’s  wife  left  the  court- 
room crying.  Reles  showed  him  up  In 
front  of  everyone.  She  knew  Benny  was 
lying.” 

The  family  of  La  Raza  refuses  to  al- 
low anyone  to  escape,  whether  he’s  a 
sheriff,  a district  attorney,  or  even  the 
judge. 

‘I  know  Paul’s  father.  Paul  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  His  father  was  the 
best  lawyer  from  Mexico  when  the  people 
of  Tierra  Amarilla  hired  him  to  defend 
our  land  In  court.” 

The  sense  of  time  In  La  Raza  Is  very 
Indian.  Old  men  sit  around  fireplaces, 
stoves  or  country  bars  and  tell  stories 
that  their  grandfathers  told  their  fathers. 
It’s  as  If  the  events  happened  yesterday 
and  the  characters  still  exist.  Century 
old  enemies  might  as  well  still  be  living 
(■I  was  so  mad  when  they  started  talking 
about  Kit  Carson  this  and  Kit  Carson  that, 

I just  walked  out  of  the  room  before  I 
started  swinging”). 

The  trial  is  merely  a thin  surface  — 

a crust,  underneath  which  the  blood  feuds 

revenges  and  retributions  of  this  four 
century  old  race  flow.  There  are  erup- 
tions, masked  by  polite  words,  an  ex- 
pression, a laugh.  Someone  Just  scored 
an  old  enemy.  The  anglos  hardly  know 
what  Is  really  happening.  They  miss  the 
subtleties  and  often  mls-lnterpret  the 
obvious. 


This  particular  act  In  the  life-long 
drama  of  this  tribe  Is  over  100  years  old. 
The  actors  are  sons  playing  the  parts 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  played  — 
with  the  same  enemies  and  sons  of  ene- 
mies. Severest  judgments  are  reserved 
for  those  who  change  sides  — those  who 
betray  the  family. 

A family  constantly  on  the  defensive 


learns  to  put  men  to  the  test,  and  If  they 
pass,  to  bestow  trust  slowly.  But  when  a 
man,  even  after  receiving  the  gift  of 
trust,  leaves  the  family  — that  man  Is 
dead.  He  Is  dead  to  his  tribe.  He  leaves 
and  joins  the  other  walking  dead.  He  takes 
the  white  man’s  way  of  life,  professions 
and  values  as  his  own.  But  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  assumed  way  of  life  guards  him 
from  feeling  the  judgment  of  his  family. 


2.  The  Cast 

The  man  prosecuting  Reles  Tijerina 
Is  Alphonso  Sanchez.  In  1957,  when  he  had 
a private  practice,  the  heirs  of  the  Tierra 
Amarilla  land  grant  hired  him  In  their 
50  year  old  fight  to  keep  their  ancestral 
lands.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  old  men 
that  when  Sanchez  was  a young  and  brash 
lawyer,  he  told  the  embattled  land  claim- 
ants to  go  ahead,  cut  fences  and  graze 
their  cattle  where  for  centuries  they  had 
grazed  their  cattle,  hunted  and  gathered 
firewood.  Today,  as  DA,  he  prosecutes 
the  fence  cutters,  the  land  claimants  who 
have  attempted  to  organize  and  contest 
the  taking  of  their  lands  and  the  year  by 
year  cutting  down  on  their  grazing  per- 
mits. 

To  make  matters  worse,  when  hired 
to  defend  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grants  In 
1957,  he  decided  to  drop  the  case  after 
some  preliminary  work,  and  eventually 
went  over  to  represent  a land- holding 
company  In  that  same  area.  It  Is  said 
he  did  It  for  money. 

The  Judge,  Paul  Larraolo,  Is  a man 
who  ‘understands"  his  people.  What  con- 
clusions he  draws  about  them  is  another 
thing.  He  Is  patient,  and  at  times  gruffly 
kind  to  Tijerina.  He  reserves  the  same 
mannerisms  for  the  wizened  farmers  who 
take  the  stand,  and  will  on  occasion  cor- 
rect the  court  stenographer  when  she 
mutilates  a Spanish  name.  He  brooks  no 
back  talk  and  seems  to  hate  women  pro- 
fessionals. Example: 

Beverly  Axelrod:  (rising  to  object) 
■Your  Honor,  the  statement. . .” 

Judge:  (extremely  agitated)  “Look, 
let’s  not  start  making  speeches  here. 
Now  sit  down!” 

He  has  already  given  her  a two-day 
sentence  and  $200  fine  for  contempt  of 
court.  Just  as  the  deputies  were  march- 
ing across  the  floor  to  grab  her,  he  In- 
terrupted them  and  said  he  would  suspend 
the  sentence  until  the  trial  was  over. 

The  Assistant  District  Attorney,  E.E. 
Chavez  (he  doesn't  seem  to  have  a first 


name)  is  from  southern  New 
commonly  called  little  Texas  or  Cra>' 
land.  He  usually  cross-examine, 
abrasive,  “know-it-all"  tone  of  voiced  , 
hints  of  Texan  (mls-)pronunclati^ 
Spanish  names.  Through  his 


he  reveals  at  times  actual  contemw^ 
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and  defendants  alike.  Example-  ^ 
CHAVEZ:  Where  were  their  hack 
WITNESS:  On  their  hips  ^ 

CHAVEZ:  Like  how? 


WITNESS:  Like  this,  (demonstrate. 
CHAVEZ:  Like  Pancho  Villa?  * 
But  the  witnesses  Reles  is  putting 
the  stand  are  tough  old  men  who  new 
lose  their  sense  of  dignity  and  never  il 
the  vendldo  (sell-out)  forget  that  he  l 
contemptible. 


CHAVEZ:  Mr.  Aguilar,  what  happen 
when  the  state  police  came  to  arr« 
you? 

WITNESS:  Well,  my  wife  went  and  m 
the  rifle,  my  boy  came  out  with  a shot 

gun,  and  I. . . 

CHAVEZ:  How  many  guns  do  you  tan 
in  your  house,  anyway? 

WITNESS:  I don’t  have  to  tell  you. 
and: 

CHAVEZ:  Now,  Mr.  Aguilar,  do  m 
know  Tobias  (TOE-BY-AS)  Leba?  i 
WITNESS:  (with  contempt)  TOBIAS’ 
(That  vendldo  can’t  even  pronoun. 
Spanish.) 

CHAVEZ:  (hurriedly)  Very  well,  To 
bias  (TOE-BEE-AS),  then. 

And  the  women  put  on  the  stand  wen 
just  as  tough: 

DEFENSE:  Senora  Aguilar,  what  i 
you  do  when  the  state  police  came 
arrest  your  husband? 

WITNESS:  I ran  to  the  truck  to  get  t! 
rifle.  (According  to  previous  testing 
she  was  obviously  pregnant  with  k. 
ninth  child.) 

DEFENSE:  Senora  Aguilar,  why  ffi 
you  take  up  a gun  against  a state  police 
man? 

WITNESS:  I took  a rifle  against  oft 
cers  who  came  to  arrest  my  hustsi 
because  they  didn’t  present  an  onte 
Even  to  the  President  of  the  Units 
States,  if  he  came  with  no  order,  I vrcci 
do  the  same  thing. 

And  In  case  anyone  In  that  courtrw 
had  trouble  following  the  script,  la 
Comancheros  provided  the  hint. 

Wednesday,  Reles  moved  to  call  t 
phonso  Sanchez  as  a witness  for  the  4- 
fense.  The  prosecution,  of  course,  d 
jected.  The  judge  recessed  and  as! 
attorneys  to  be  back  in  the  morning 
some  law  for  him  to  base  his  ruling 
The  next  morning,  a group  of  yet 
men  from  northern  New  Mexico  calk 
Los  Comancheros  (patterned  after  and 
New  Mexico  defense  organization  ofh 
same  name)  walked  in  the  front  of  6 
courthouse  with  signs  to  the  effects 
Sanchez  was  a coward  for  not  taking^ 
stand. 

After  noon  recess,  Sanchez  bust 
into  the  courtroom,  signs  In  tow. 

CHAVEZ:  Your  Honor,  I wish  topi*  I 
these  signs  In  evidence.  This  noontt-  1i 
were  found  abandoned  outside  the... 

DEFENSE:  OBJECTION,  Your  HoM 
We  don’t  know  who  made  those  sip 
perhaps  the  District  Attorney’s  o» 
made  them  themselves.  We  don’t  to 
the  authorship  of . . . ^ 

CHAVEZ:  That’s  Irrelevant.  Ferto 
the  jury  saw  them  and . . . 

(General  squabbling  and  chaos.) 

Then  the  judge,  raising  his  voice,  £. 

“Someone  In  the  back  has  his  hand 
Perhaps  he  can  shed  light  on  this, 
you  come  up  front?” 

Up  strides  a well-built  young  “j 
dressed  In  white  jeans  and  white  ■ 
jacket  with  “Los  Comancheros 

Norte”  on  the  back. 

“I  did  those  signs,  Your  Honor, 
name  is  Pete  Archuletta  and  ro 
leader  of  Los  Comancheros  Del  Nob 
The  judge  listens  intently  and  a n 
respectfully.  “Yes?” 

“Tijerina  has  nothing  to  do  with 
signs.  I did  them  because  I think  u - 
chez  has  nothing  to  fear,  he  should 
the  stand.  The  people  know  he  ain 
enough  guts  to  take  the  stand.  . 

■And  those  signs  weren’t  left  out 
■abandoned’  like  he  says.  We  had 
there  with  guys  guarding  them  an 
deputies  just  walked  around  1°°^ 
them.  But  when  we  left  some  glr__ 
charge  of  them,  they  took  them^ 
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WAKES  UP,  WATCH  OUT!” 


When  men  are  there,  he  (Sanchez)  won’t 
| touch  them." 

j Los  Comancheros  Is  a group  contaln- 
I lne  many  young  people  who  remember 
Lthe  events  of  18  months  ago  when  their 
| fathers  were  yanked  out  of  bed  and  ar- 
| rested  while  their  wives  got  pushed 
around  by  the  state  police.  Or  perhaps 
[ they  had  relatives  who  were  penned  up 
| ib  a sheep  corral  In  Canjllon  by  the 
slate  police  attempting  to  break  up  an 
' Vllanza  meeting. 

■ Los  Comancheros  — the  sons  of  sons 
Uf  sons  - seem  to  be  taking  again  their 
■place  In  defense  of  La  Raza. 

Synopsis 

Watching  these  old  men  on  the  witness 
tand  In  their  jeans-work- pants- western 
ihlrts- sweaters  or  vests-boots-ranch- 
er's  hats,  one  becomes  aware  of  a unique 
trength,  not  common  to  oppressed  peo- 
ple in  this  racist  country. 

Racism  very  nearly  destroys  pride, 
[certainty,  self-respect  and  confidence, 
he  existence  or  non-existence  of  these 
ttrlbutes  seems  related  to  the  degree 
that  the  oppressor  has  stripped  a people 
of  their  language,  culture  and  history. 
The  people  of  northern  New  Mexico 
re  a people  that  racism  surrounds,  but 
oesn't  easily  penetrate.  Being  poor,  few 
ent  far  In  school.  And  the  braln-wash- 
ig  and  language  stealing  that  goes  on  In 
cbools  barely  reached  them.  Spanish 
s spoken  most  of  the  time.  Many  know 
nglish,  but  disdain  to  speak  It. 

In  the  tradition  of  a people  who  do  not 
ead,  the  memory  of  northern  New 
ilexlco  is  exacting.  History  Is  largely 
ral  and  some  history,  such  as  that  of 
Penltentes,  Is  destined  to  remain 
:ecret.  It  Is  sworn  to  go  to  the  grave 
lth  Los  Hermanos. 

The  New  Mexican  tribe  of  La  Raza 
truly  distinct  from  the  culture  and 
ven  the  language  of  the  immigrants  and 
;ons  of  Immigrants  from  Mexico.  Hls- 
rically,  the  territory  has  always  been 
gnored  by  its  respective  governments 
cause  of  distance  and  Its  lack  of  great 
ealth.  The  Spaniards  who  came  (with 
io  women)  to  the  mountains  In  the  early 
6th  Century  eventually  Intermarried 
lth  the  North  American  tribes  of  Utes, 
•paches,  Pueblo,  Navajo . . . and  different 
dlans  from  the  Central  American  tribes 
of  Mexico. 

1 By  the  late  17th  century  and  early  18th 
•^entury,  the  “new  breed"  was  as  much, 
If  not  more,  Indian  than  Spanish.  After 
it  Is  the  mother  who  spends  the 
^ ajorlty  of  her  time  with  the  children, 
fnd  Is  the  most  Influential  bearer  of 
culture.  The  housing,  dress,  farming, 
stock-raising,  mining  and  food  preser- 
vation and  preparation  was  learned  from 
the  Indians  who  long  ago  worked  out  sur- 
vival In  this  land. 

The  communal  administration  of  the 
land  came  from  the  Spanish  observation 
of  land  management  of  the  Central  Am- 
erican Indian.  The  laws  safeguarded 
community.  Each  family  was  provided 
with  house  space,  garden  space  and  ac- 
cess to  water.  The  whole  village  grazed 
their  herds  communally  on  thousands 
of  acres.  No  one  ever  fenced  because  no 
one  owned  land.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  sell  his  house  or  garden  or  grazing 
rights  except  with  communal  permis- 
sion. Decisions  about  the  grazing  land 
were  made  only  by  the  council, 

? The  Indian  love  and  reverence  for  the 
land  became  imbued  into  the  “new  breed." 
Today  a man  from  the  North  will  tell  you. 
4* The  land  is  like  my  mother.  When 
they  take  the  land  from  us,  we  are  or- 
phans. When  they  take  my  last  little  bit 
from  me,  I want  to  die.  I have  nothing 
else.” 

Who  can  understand  this  feeling  for  the 
land?  On  paper  — the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  1848  - the  United  States 
signed  to  the  effect  that  it  did  understand 
and  would  protect  this  feeling  towards 
the  land.  The  land  titles  and  customs  of 
land  administration  were  guaranteed  un- 
der the  treaty,  as  was  the  language  and 
religion  of  this  race  and  of  those  Indians 
who  also  populated  the  Southwest.  But 
as  time  went  on,  It  was  clear  that  an 
economy  and  culture  essentially  capital- 
istic could  not  co-exist  with  a communal 
nnomy  and  culture. 

How  could  one  expect  understanding 
=>out  La  Raza's  feeling  for  the  land 
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from  a shyster  lawyer  or  loud-mouthed 
Texan  who  traded  land  In  poker  games, 
tricked  his  own  people  out  of  acres?  A 
man  who  fenced  the  land  and  patrolled 
that  fence  to  keep  others  out.  A man  who 
would  come  to  a region  where  there 
were  no  fences  and,  assuming  it  was 
vacant  land  (or  not  caring  whether  it  was 
or  not)  would  ride  as  far  west  as  he 
could  In  two  days  and  fence,  then  ride 
another  couple  days  north  and  fence,  back 
east  and  then  south  to  complete  the  fenc- 
ing of  the  newly  created  barony.  Why 
would  one  man  want  or  need  so  much 
land? 

Land  hustlers  saw  New  Mexico  as  easy 
game.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  the  need  for  expanded  grazing  range, 
possession  of  land  In  New  Mexico  could 
prove  lucrative.  Some  men  stole  the  land 
“legally,”  through  demonstrating  quit- 
claim notices  (obtained  fraudulently  from 
the  non- English  reading  Raza)  In  court 
to  obtain  title,  or  by  posting  notice  to 
claim  certain  lands  In  a newspaper  the 
next  state  over  (the  law  provided  for 
newspaper  notices  of  Intent  to  claim)  or 
In  the  English  language  newspapers  In 
the  state. 

Some  were  not  so  subtle  and  terrorized 
villages  or  Isolated  ranchers  through 
barn- burning  and  cattle-poisoning.  Some 
just  got  quit-claims  by  holding  a gun  on 
a man’s  wife  or  children  until  he  put  his 
“x"  on  the  paper. 

Whatever  the  way,  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  land  was  slipping  out  of  the  hands 
of  La  Raza  like  sand  through  their 
fingers.  Some  tried  safeguarding  their 
claims  legally  and  hired  lawyers,  only 
to  find  out  that  whether  they  won  or  not, 
the  lawyer  somehow  got  a healthy  chunk 
of  the  land  as  fee.  It  became  clear  that 
the  “law"  was  white  man’s  law  (state- 
hood never  came  to  New  Mexico  until 
there  were  enough  anglos  In  the  state 
to  guarantee  control). 

There  exists  within  La  Raza  a deep 
respect  for  the  law.  Perhaps  because  In 
the  race’s  origin,  the  laws  were  con- 
structed out  of  a respect  for  and  a need 
to  organize  communallty.  The  law 
evolved  out  of  the  new  breed’s  feeling 
for  the  land. 

Besides  a man’s  knowing  In  his  heart 
that  the  land  was  his,  people  had  deeds 
and  titles  to  their  land,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Many  were  lost,  true  — 
somehow  because  there  papers  were 
rarely  needed  - but  neighbors  could 
always  verify  that  the  land  belonged  to 
so-and-so.  What  did  the  sheriff  mean 
when  he  came  to  evict  a man  whose 
family  had  worked  that  land  for  over 
200  years?  How  can  one  “x"  on  a docu- 
ment wipe  out  so  much  history? 

The  invaders  made  or  used  their  “law" 
against  La  Raza  and,  because  that  was 


no  law  at  all,  the  mountain  people  de- 
fended themselves  and  their  land  with 
guns.  They  cut  fences  and  burned  as 
many  bams,  poisoned  as  many  cattle 
as  they  had  lost.  In  order  to  stay  alive 
and  In  order  to  stay  on  the  land,  the 
culture  turned  Inward. 

The  racism  and  oppression  destroyed 
little  of  the  strength  of  the  people,  be- 
cause they  had  a barrier  against  the  In- 
vaders — their  language  and  culture. 
They  also  had  their  knowledge  that  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  La  Raza,  they  were 
right.  No  matter  what  dressed  - up, 
fine- talking-lawyer-dude  said,  no  mat- 
ter what  court  decisions  were  handed 
down,  no  matter  even  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress (one  of  which  was  to  take  more 
than  a million  acres  or  the  best  grazing 
and  timber  land  In  northern  New  Mexico 
and  turn  It  Into  Kit  Carson  National 
Forest)  they  — La  Raza  — were  right! 

4.  The  ‘Star’ 

Reles  Lopez  Tijerina  is  a newcomer 
to  this  state  of  war  existing  between  the 
mountain  men  of  New  Mexico  and  the  US 
Government.  People  from  Tierra  Ama- 
rillo were  defending  their  land  “legally" 
and  otherwise  in  the  early  1900’s  — 
almost  20  years  before  Tijerina  was 
born.  Most  of  the  people  belonging  to  the 
Alianza  are  a good  20  to  30  years  older 
and  have  more  years  experience  fighting 
for  the  land  than  does  Tijerina. 

Tijerina  did  not  ‘bring’  nationalism 
to  the  Southwestern  movement  of 
chlcanos.  Nationalism  exists  here  and  at 
best  he  reflects  some  of  it.  Tijerina  did 
not  create  a land  movement  In  New 
Mexico.  A fifty  to  seventy-five  year  old 
movement  already  existed  In  each  com- 
munity of  viUages  which  had  ever  been 
beselged  by  the  Invaders.  He  linked  up 
people  and  had  them  working  state-wide 
or  directed  their  activities  toward  Wash- 
ington or  the  nation  — but  even  this  Is 
not  a completely  new  approach  to  this 
region. 

He  does  not  teach  the  people  their 
rights  as  much  as  he  certifies  for  them 
what  they  already  know.  He  went  to  Spain 
and  Mexico  to  look  up  old  laws  and  docu- 
ments and  come  Back  with  the  news  that 
in  fact,  under  International  law,  the  US 
had  violated  Its  treaty  with  Mexico.  But 
people  here  always  knew  the  US  was 
wrong.  It  didn’t  matter  whether  it  was 
wrong  according  to  its  own  laws  or  the 
laws  of  La  Raza. 

It  is  undenyable  that  Reles  has  been 
the  catalyst  for  people  here  to  put  their 
struggle  Into  a Southwestern  and  even 
hemispheric  perspective.  It  is  equally 
undenyable  that  the  chlcano  response  to 
events  around  the  courthouse  of  Tierra 
Amarllla  served  notice  to  the  country.  As 
one  Alianza  veteran  puts  It,  'Anglos 
always  see  us  as  Mexicans  sleeping  with 


our  somoreros  over  our  eyes.  Well, 
when  that  Mexican  wakes  up,  watch  out!” 
To  truly  understand  Tijerina’s  stand- 
ing as  a leader,  one  must  understand  the 
people  who  make  up  his  supporters. 
Critics  from  the  right  see  him  as  aeon- 
man,  duping  these  Ignorant  Mexicans. 
Critics  from  the  left  see  him  mis-lead- 
ing  his  people  with  a traditionalist  and 
essentially  non-  revolutionary  philosophy 
and  politics.  More  correct  Is  the  obser- 
vation of  a chlcano  who  came  to  Albuquer- 
que to  attend  the  trial:  "It's  almost  like 
Reles  is  being  used  by  the  people  here, 
Instead  of  his  using  them.  They've  been 
fighting  all  these  years  and  along  comes 
a man  and  says,  'let's  try  this  way  and 
Til  be  your  leader.'  And  they  say  go 
ahead,  we’ll  try  anything  and  use  any- 
thing to  hit  at  the  Man  and  get  our  land 
back." 


Whatever  the  criticism  of  Reles,  of 
his  arrogance,  ego-trips,  his  lack  of 
politics  and  program,  his  messianic 
complex  — one  thing  must  be  understood. 
When  Tijerina  acts  on  his  own,  without 
the  consensus  of  his  tribe,  then  he  takes 
the  consequences  for  those  acts,  alone. 
When  he  acts  as  a reflection  of  the  con- 
sensus of  the  tribe,  then  he  has  full 
backing  for  his  decisions,  right  or  wrong. 
And  only  If  one  understands  his  tribe, 
can  one  make  Judgments  on  his  leader- 
ship, As  long  as  he  works  for  La  Raza, 
La  Raza  will  protect  him.  When  protec- 
tion would  be  withdrawn  would  be  If  he 
were  to  choose  to  work  for  the  Man;  to 
become  a vendldo. 

There  Is  rumor  and  published  query 
In  Anglo  radical  circles  as  to  whether 
or  when  the  rest  of  the  chlcano  move- 
ment will  break  publicly  with  Tijerina. 
There  will  be  no  public  break  as  long  as 
Reles  is  working  for  his  people. 

As  long  as  a leader  remains  In  the 
family,  our  disagreements  with  him  re- 
main family  matters.  It  Is  not  our  style 
to  analyze  the  correctness  or  Incorrect- 
ness of  a leader’s  politics  or  program 
publicly.  We  cannot  afford  to  entertain 
our  enemies  with  our  family  squabbles. 
We  use  what  we  can  and  who  we  can  in 
this  long  struggle;  and  as  a tough  old  man 
said  In  court  last  week: 

PROSECUTOR:  Do  you  know  Reles 
Lopez  Tijerina? 

WITNESS:  Yes,  sir,  he’s  the  president 
of  the  Alianza. 

PROSECUTOR:  For  how  long  is  he 
president?  For  all  his  life? 

WITNESS:  We  put  him  there  for  as 
long  a time  as  we  need  him. 


(NOTE:  Tijerina  was  acquitted.) 
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On  N Trains, 
RR  Trains, 
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marjorie  heins 

When  I got  to  New  York,  I tried  to  put 
off  calling  up  old  college  friends.  My 
premonitions  were  Justified.  No  sooner 
had  the  first  old  friend  recognized  my 
voice  than  she  said,  'Why,  you're  Just 
In  time  for  Burton's  Induction  refusal." 

Induction  refusals  are  the  remains  of 
our  draft  resistance,  bitter  rituals  at 
which  we  discuss  our  various  subpoenas 
and  trials.  Burton’s  was  scheduled  for 
7 am  at  Fort  Hamilton  In  Brooklyn. 

At  5 the  alarm  rang  In  my  sister’s 
East  69th  Street  apartment.  Outside,  It 
was  dark  and  raining  hard.  Briefly,  I de- 
bated, and  at  the  risk  of  feeling  too  much 
of  a cop-out,  I stumbled  out  of  bed  and. 
Into  my  corduroy  levis.  Two  cups  of  tea 
made  my  nose  run  and  failed  to  wake 
me  up. 

The  rain  was  hard  and  cold;  the  street 
was  dark.  I walked  to  Lexington  Avenue 
and  caught  the  No.  6 train.  It  was  almost 
full.  Everyone  was  yawning  or  asleep. 
At  Union  Square,  I wrestledthroughfetld 
air  and  stumbling  crowds  to  the  BMT 
line.  There  I caught  an  N train  to 
Brooklyn.  I dozed,  breathing  through  my 
mouth  because  my  nose  was  stuffed,  then 
waking  In  exasperation  as  my  lips  got  dry 
and  chapped.  The  wet  corduroy  made  my 
legs  Itch. 

Crossing  the  Manhattan  Bridge  woke 
me  up.  There  was  a grey- blue  dawn  over 
the  river,  early  sunlight  penetrating  fog. 
Behind  me  was  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

At  59th  Street  and  4th  A venue  In  Brook- 
lyn I changed  for  an  RR  train.  I wondered 
why  people  were  up,  and  traveling  In  this 
direction,  at  6:30  am.  I contented  myself 
that  In  New  York,  someone  Is  always 
traveling  somewhere. 

95th  and  4th  Is  the  end  of  the  RR  line. 
The  rain  was  harder  In  Brooklyn,  making 
big  puddles  where  the  sidewalk  dipped. 
My  hair,  soon  soaked,  fell  over  my  face. 
Fort  Hamilton  Is  an  eight- block  walk 
from  the  station.  I met  some  Resistance 
kids  carrying  posters;  I knew  one  from 
college.  He  said  the  Resistance  was  doing 
badly,  especially  In  New  York,  and  had 
called  a meeting  to  decide  where  to  go 
from  here.  He  had  quit  college  as  a 
freshman  and  worked  a year  for  the 
Resistance,  achieving  a few  months  back 
his  18th  birthday  and  with  It,  the  whole- 
some satisfaction  of  not  registering  for 
the  draft.  He  told  me  he  would  return  to 
school.  His  cheeks  were  fuzzy  now. 

We  found  the  Induction  Center  and 
shook  ourselves  off  Inside.  Burton  was 
there,  uneasy  but  smiling.  He  Is  a veteran 
peacenik;  after  six  years,  on  and  off,  at 
college,  he  was  suspended  finally  for 
multiple  political  crimes,  and  has  wan- 
dered In  an  academic  limbo  ever  since. 
He  studied  theology  for  a while  but 
seemed  to  have  given  It  up.  In  the  sum- 
mer, he  was  robbed  and  stabbed  by  a 
Puerto  Rican  kid  on  Avenue  B. 

Burton’s  father  was  there,  and  a pro- 
fessur  who  haa  not  gotten  tenure  because 
of  his  radical  activities.  Burton’s  old 
girlfriend,  from  civil  rights  days,  was 
there.  The  friends  I had  expected  to  see 
were  not.  I didn’t  know  whether  they  had 
come  and  left,  gone  out  for  coffee,  or  just 
never  made  It.  The  girl  from  the  Resis- 
tance put  her  signs  In  a corner,  since  It 
was  too  cold  and  rainy  to  stand  outside 
and  hold  them. 

A stocky  black  sergeant  began  to  speak, 
“Okay,  men,  gather  round,  and  all  your 
problems  will  be  solved."  He  directed  the 
group  of  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans  and  work- 
ing class  whites  to  line  up  by  category: 
Enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

Enlisting  In  the  Air  Force. 

Enlisting  In  the  Army. 

Enlisting  in  the  Marines. 

Physical 

Pre- Induction  Physical. 

Induction. 

This  left  Burton  without  a line.  "What 
about  those  who  AREN’T  being  Inducted?" 


he  asked  the  sergeant.  The  man  directed 
Burton  to  Room  105.  Two  other  refusers 
materialized;  the  three  shook  hands  and 
Introduced  themselves.  Burton  made  a 
little  speech  asking  us  to  stay,  as  he 
might  be  through  pretty  soon. 

1 sat  down  In  front  of  the  TV,  and 
watched  a bad  cartoon.  A few  parents 
remained;  a handsome  Puerto  Rican  boy 
held  his  mother’s  hand.  “What  are  you 
here  for?”  the  sergeant  asked.  * Enlisting 
or  resisting?"  The  boy  was  enlisting. 

The  sergeant  asked  the  same  of  us,  and 
seemed  amused  that  we’d  come  all  this 
way  In  the  rain.  He  was  friendly  but  kept 
calling  the  girls  among  us  “Sir." 

Two  skinny  blond  MPs  arrived;  one 
had  a pimply  face.  “Give  my  your  cam- 
era," the  pimply  MP  ordered  one  of  us. 
■What?"  The  MP  repeated  his  order. 
Then  his  buddy  said,  “It’s  okay,  just 
tell  him  to  put  the  lens  cap  on.” 

The  MPs  were  very  nervous.  They 
made  us  sit  down  and  stood  as  If  on  guard 
In  case  we  might  escape.  The  boy  with 
the  camera  didn’t  sit  down.  “Sit  down,” 
said  the  pimply  MP.  He  repeated  it  and 
was  Ignored.  “Hey!"  The  boy  turned. 
“Sit  down."  “Look,  man,  I’ ve  been  sitting 
two  hours  on  the  subway,  so  I feel  like 
standing  up.” 

“Sit  down."  The  MP  shifted  his  weight. 
His  buddy  looked  on,  puzzled.  The  boy 
with  the  camera  sat  down.  The  black 
sergeant  whispered  something  to  the  less 
paranoic  MP.  “Are  these  your  signs?" 
No  one  answered.  The  girl  took  them. 
“You’ll  have  to  leave.”  We  shrugged  our 
shoulders  and  left.  The  Puerto  Rican 
woman  was  sitting  alone. 

It  was  still  raining  hard.  As  I walked 
to  the  station,  I looked  inside  each 
luncheonette  to  see  If  some  of  the  friends 
Td  expected  were  there.  An  army  truck 
splashed  water  on  my  feet,  hitherto  dry. 
Outside  the  station,  I bought  a New  York 
Times,  but  It  was  soaked  before  I got 
Inside.  An  article  In  the  second  section 
described  the  average  voter’s  uncertain- 
ty over  the  prospects  of  Nixon’s  adminis- 
tration. 

Rush  hour  was  beginning.  I didn’t  get 
a seat  on  the  RR  or  the  N.  The  N train 
grew  progressively  more  crowded  and 
smelly.  A fat  lady  with  bleached  hair  gave 
me  the  evil  eye  each  time  I hacked  or 
coughed,  which  was  frequently.  I swayed, 
clinging  to  a handstrap.  Below  me  satan 
Italian  woman  wearing  too  much  make- 
up for  me  to  tell  how  old  she  was.  Her 
black  hair  was  piled  high  and  straight 
up.  She  wore  long  false  eyelashes,  thick 
gold  earrings  and  crusty  pink  lipstick. 
Her  bright  yellow  coat  was  ruffled  with 
black  fur,  and  she  had  black  kid  gloves, 
dark  stockings,  and  a thin,  pointed  um- 
brella. 

Crossing  to  Manhattan,  I faced  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  could  see  Its  noble 
multitude  of  cables.  A black  man  behind 
me  muttered,  “Shit,  doesn’t  this  train 
stop  at  DeKalb?”  No  one  answered. 

I reached  Union  Square  at  the  rush 
hour’s  frenzied  climax.  After  I squeezed 
out  of  the  N train,  I stopped  to  watch 
the  people  get  in.  Their  technique  was  to 
push  one  arm  or  leg  Into  the  crowd  and 
then  haul  the  rest  of  their  bodies  after. 
Appendages  squeezed  together  as  doors 
closed.  The  bodies  were  packed  tight 
against  each  other.  I followed  the  fetid 
tunnel  back  to  the  IRT.  At  food  counters, 
people  were  swallowing  donuts. 

When  I climbed  the  subway  stairs  at 
68th  Street,  It  was  still  raining  hard. 
People  were  hurrying  and  I had  to  duck 
to  keep  my  eyes  clear  of  pointed  um- 
brellas. By  the  time  I reached  my  sister’s 
apartment,  my  feet,  hair,  and  corduroys 
were  drenched.  I coughed  up  knots  of 
yellow  phlegm,  and  spat  them  in  the 
puddles. 

It  continued  to  rain  all  day  in  New  York. 
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The  Strange  Case 
Of  ‘Free  Cuba 


(LNS-NY)  — Contributions  to  the  US  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  a Free  Cuba  are  tax 
deductable.  It  is  listed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  a non-profit  educa- 
tional organization.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
few  anti-Communlst  groups  in  which 
“liberal  anti- Communists"  publicly 
combine  forces  with  right-wingers  to 
overtly  support  fascist  activities. 

During  the  election  year,  Committee 
funds  were  used  to  send  letters  to  incum- 
bent and  challenging  candidates  running 
for  national  office,  asserting  that  Cuba 
is  actively  engaged  in  subverting  Puerto 
Rico  and  "our  Negro  communities." 

The  Committee  publishes  a monthly 
newspaper,  “Latin  American  Report,”  a 
recent  Issue  of  which  asserts  that  500- 
700  Castro  agents  are  operating  in  the 
US  and  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  paper  re- 
ports sympathetically  on  a Secret  Anti- 
Communist  Army  (ESA),  and  claims  that: 

“Riots,  civil  disobedience,  anti- Viet- 
nam demonstrations,  draft  card  burn- 
ings, campus  agitation  and  violations  of 
law  and  order  In  the  United  States  are  • 
the  result  of  direct  Cuban  subversion  In 
this  country." 

The  Committee’s  paper  has  become  the 

voice  of  the  anti- Castro  underground  In 
this  country.  The  paper  recently  justified 
the  numerous  anti-Castro  bombings  In 
the  US  by  explaining: 

‘Care  was  taken  to  explode  the  bombs 
when  no  one  was  around,  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  physical  injury  to  Indivi- 
duals  The  Cuban  colony  Is  rallying 

behind  the  militants." 

The  FBI  recently  said  It  was  puzzled 
about  how  the  exile  groups  are  getting 
“C-4."  This  plastic  explosive  is  manu- 
factured by  the  US  Army  for  Its  exclu- 
sive use,  but  somehow  has  found  its  way 
Into  the  bombs  used  by  most  of  the  anti- 
Castro  groups. 

The  Free  Cuba  Committee  was  or- 
ganized In  1963  In  response  to  a call 
from  Freedom  House,  an  antl-Commun- 
ist  educational  foundation,  “to  unite  In  a 
movement  for  a Free  Cuba."  At  that 
“me,  they  declared  that  Castro’s  aim 
was  to  demoralize  Latin  America’s  “de- 
mocratic forces." 

Since  then,  at  least  seven  elected  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America  have  been 
overthrown  by  right-wing  military  coups. 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  remain, 


as  always,  under  dictatorships.  Rept 
of  repression  in  Argentina  aDd  Bru! 
have  finally  been  printed  in  the  New  Yd 
Times.  The  Inter- American  Press  b 
soclatlon  has  condemned  the  lack 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Peru  and  Pams 

Neither  Freedom  House  nor  the  Frt 
Cuba  Committee  have  criticized  US  rc 
cognition  and  aid  to  these  military  n 
gimes,  however. 

Many  of  the  Committee  members  to 
belonged  to  “liberal  anti-CommunlS 
groups  and  labor  organizations  «• 
nected  with  the  CIA.  These  Include  to 
Cherne  (Freedom  House),  Irving  Brff 
(AFL-CIO  foreign  operations >,  Jc^ 
Beirne  (International  Communlcatls 
Workers^  Harry  Gideonse  (former pft 
ident  of  Brooklyn  College),  and  Hair 
Kantor  (Latin  American  author  and  si* 
clalist).  The  list  Includes  many  jourai 
ists  responsible  for  Interpreting 
news  — Victor  Reisel,  Virginia  Prewlt 
Hal  Hendrix,  and  Eugene  Lyons 

Leading  scholars  in  Latin  Amerld 
affairs  involved  in  the  Committee's  &■' 
tivities  include:  Dr.  Karl  Brandt  ofB 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Peace  d 
Revolution  (CIA  funded),  Dr. 
Fitzgibbon,  former  director  of  theC6 
ter  for  Latin  Studies  at  UCLA,  andl’ 
Robert  Strausz-Hupe  of  the  For“ 
Policy  Research  Institute  at  the  i- 
verslty  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  Is  also  an  assortment  of  t 

generals  and  admirals,  and  two  memw 

of  the  Freedom  Foundation, . a gF 
which  aligns  itself  with  Barry  Gold** 
and  Curtis  LeMay.  (The  chairman  of 
Freedom  Foundation  Is  former  amtas> 
dor  to  Cuba,  Spruille  Braden. ) 

According  to  the  New  York  Tiff- 
the  financing  for  the  Committee  aw 
anti- Castro  activities  comes  <• 
wealthy  Cuban  exiles.  Granted,  -- 
left  Cuba  lugging  suitcases  full  °‘k 
bars,  still,  the  Miami  community 
complaining  that  they  lack  the  finan 
to  maintain  their  paramilitary  train 

camps.  Given  the  Free  Cuba  Commit 

connections  with  powerful  men  in  F 
ernment  and  business  and  education 
especially  ultimate  ties  to  the  CIA 
wonders  whether  some  funds  miph 
come  from  the  standard  source 
taxpayer’s  dollar. 
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The  Legend  of 


Blind  Steamer 


Trunk 


grell  marcus 

Recently  I read  the  opinion  that  the 
truly  Important  question  lacing  us  Is  not 
whether  Bob  Dylan  will  begin  another 
tour,  but,  to  shorten  what  I read  a bit, 
whether  the  freedom  of  art  will  triumph 
over  repression  and  sterility.  Myself, 
I'd  much  rather  get  to  see  and  hear  Bob 
Dylan  again  than  join  a crusade  against 
repression  and  sterility  (“Why  are  you 
against  repression  and  sterility,  you 
motherfucker?"  “Gee,  I don’t  know,  when 

you  put  It  like  that ”).  I wonder  If 

those  words  mean  anything  anymore. 

When  I hear  a record  like  MUSIC 
FROM  BIG  PINK  or  the  new  ASTRAL 
WEEKS  by  Van  Morrison,  It  seems 
strange  to  order  sensations  into  a con- 
clusion: “Ah,  another  blow  struck 

against  repression  and  sterility!”  No, 
It’s  just  the  delivery  of  a new,  perhaps 
special  place  to  spend  some  time.  The 
world  will  turn  around  that  place  or 
that  place  will  enter  the  world.  Why  do 
the  “Important”  questions  intrude? 

I remember  a conversation  I heard 
some  months  ago,  revolving  around  a plot 
to  boycott  the  record  companies  because 
they’d  raised  the  prices  of  their  albums. 
“It’s  obviously  got  to  be  a selective  boy- 
cott,” it  was  said.  “We  aren’t  strong 
enough  yet  to  hit  them  all  at  once.” 
“Okay,  which  one?”  “How  about  Colum- 
bia?" “Come  on.  What  If  Dylan  comes 
out  with  an  album  while  we’  re  boycotting? 
And  Big  Brother’s  gonna  be  released, 
and...."  “Capitol?”  “The  Beatles!" 
“London?”  “The  Stones,  you  want  us  to 
go  without  the  Stones?”  “What  label  does 
Lawrence  Welk  record  for?”  “The  same 
label  as  The  Who,  dammit.” 

Those  little  spaces  where  we  all  live 
broke  that  one  down  quite  fast.  Ideology 
Is  pretty  helpless  In  the  face  of  a good 
song.  “We  were  talking  about  selling  out,” 
he  laughed.  “And?”  “Oh,  we  decided 
not  to.” 

Maybe  the  question  Isn’t  so  much 
whether  or  when  Bob  Dylan  will  go  on 
tour  again,  but  whether,  If  he  never  does, 
would  we,  could  we  still  remember  the 
thrill  of  that  last  time,  still  cherish 
memories  of  what  It  felt  like  to  hope  for 
a graceful  return? 

Everybody’ s building 

Big  ships  and  boats 

Some  are  building  monuments 


Others  are  Jotting  down  notes 

Everybody's  In  despair 

Every  girl  and  boy 

But  when  Quinn  the  Eskimo  gets  here 

Everybody’s  gonna  jump  for  joy 

Well,  wouldn’t  we?  Starting  In  a small 
place  that  has  no  pretentions  of  seeking 
that  which  Is  outside  Itself,  one  often 
finds  realms  he  never  dreamed  of;  when 
one  begins  In  a place  that  Is  too  grand 
to  sustain  even  conversation,  the  small 
places  pass  by,  one  rejects  them,  and 
they  have  no  chance  to  offer  the  gifts 
they  might  have  brought  to  our  doors. 

Legends  are  those  things  that  are  out 
of  sight  but  not  quite  out  of  mind;  they 
never  Intrude,  but  only  emerge  out  of 
the  day,  off  the  streets,  out  of  the  walls. 
Legends  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
pomposity  of  death,  but  they  can  tell 
jokes,  too.  The  legend  of  the  sightless 
blues  signer  used  to  mean  a lot  In  Ber- 
keley, somehow  that  legend  brought  peo- 
ple into  contact  with  suffering  and  crea- 
tion on  the  road,  down  the  American  high- 
way, perhaps  to  the  mountain  men  before 
the  beaver  were  trapped  out  of  the  high 
rivers,  bacK,  bacK  to  Oedipus  and  Homer, 
the  man  who  walked  and  could  not  see, 
carried  by  his  own  secret  knowledge. 

It  got  to  be  something  of  a cult,  cults 
don’t  tell  jokes,  and  people  turned  around 
and  laughed  with  their  legends,  and  lo, 
out  of  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson  came 
Blind  Pig  Iron  and  the  Immortal  Blind 
Ebbets  Field.  New  legends  were  appear- 
ing, though,  creators  that  at  times 
seemed  too  grand  to  speak  with,  and 
such  was  the  mood  one  night  in  the  old 
Jabberwock  In  Berkeley,  the  home  of  so 
many  musicians  and  so  much  good  music. 

The  place  was  filled  and  it  was  late  at 
night,  and  it  was  time  for  that  ever- 
recurring  Berkeley  rumor.  One  guy 
turned  to  another  and  began  It.  “I  heard 
...I  heard  that  Dylan’s  In  town.”  Two 
minutes,  and  everyone  In  the  place  had 
heard  it  as  well.  By  itself,  the  process 
began  to  grow.  “Somebody  said  he  might 
show  up  here,  tonight,  don’t  leave  yet . . .” 
Every  time  the  door  dpened  or  closed 
heads  turned  and  eyes  brightened  and 
then  turned  away.  Before  half  an  hour 
had  passed  the  tension  was  almost  un- 
bearable. 

Backstage,  eager  minds  were  plotting. 


A figure  stepped  onto  the  platform. 
Quiet  came,  and  he  began  to  speak.  “To- 
night a very  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. As  some  of  you  may  know,  a man 
who  has  created  much  of  our  finest 
music  arrived  In  Berkeley;  a singer, 
musician,  songwriter.  Asa  special  favor, 
he’s  agreed  to  do  a song  for  us,  but  be- 
cause of  many  complications  In  his  con- 
tract, I just  can’t  explain  them  now,  he 
cannot  allow  us  to  announce  his  name. 
But,"  he  winked,  “I’m  sure  you  all  know 
who  I mean."  It  was  going  to  happen. 
Everybody  beamed.  The  announcer  went 
backstage  again,  and  returned.  “I  just 
learned,”  he  said,  “that  because  of  those 
complications  I just  mentioned,  B..., 
I mean,  ‘he,’  cannot  actually  appear  In 
person.  But ” There  was  a pause. 
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“. . . He  WILL  perform!" 

There  was  a great  scuffling  backstage. 
A figure  was  being  lowered  Into  a huge 
box,  a harmonica  In  his  hand.  Out  In 
front,  the  audience  edged  closer.  The 
announcer  moved  In  for  the  kill.  “And 
now,  since  he  cannot  actually  appear  In 
person,  since  we  cannot  actually  pro- 
nounce his  name,  we  bring  you  — BLIND 
STEAMER  TRUNK!”  The  enormous  box 
was  carried  onto  the  stage,  the  lid 
propped  up,  and  out  of  the  old  timbers 
and  rusty  hinges  came  a tantallzlngly 
brief  harmonica  solo  In  the  best  Dylan 
style.  The  lid  plopped  down  and  the  great 
box  was  borne  away  Into  the  night. 
Blind  Steamer  Trunk  belonged  to  the 
ages.  Our  legends  are  laughing  with  us. 
If  we  let  them,  If  we  only  let  them  laugh. 


Patrolman 
Of  the  ’Year 


tom  cleaver 

A couple  of  weeks  ago,  I happened  to 
run  across  a month-old  copy  of  PARADE 
Magazine,  and  saw  an  article  about  the 
Patrolman  of  the  Year,  the  man  chosen 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  as  the  man  who  best  represents 
what  a police  officer  should  be.  Lo  and 
behold!  It’s  my  old  friend,  Patrolman 
Donald  Rask,  of  the  Denver  Police  De- 
partment — the  first  cop  to  ever  bust  me 
for  political  action!  Well,  I thought  about 
It  for  awhile,  thought  about  the  things 
Rask  has  done  to  me  and  my  friends, 
thought  about  the  treatment  the  people  in 
the  community  patrolled  by  Rask  re- 
ceived, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a very  good  choice  — not  for  the 
reasons  thought  of  by  the  LACP,  but 


Donald  Rask  DOES  represent  the  modern 
cop  very  well. 

I first  ran  into  Officer  Rask  on  Hiro- 
shima Day,  1966,  when  a party  given  by 
Denver  SNCC  was  broken  up  by  the  police. 
As  my  friends  Bill  Fleming  and  Lauren 
Watson  (now  Captain  of  the  Denver  Pan- 
thers) and  I drove  off,  Rask  stopped  us, 
ticketed  Bill  for  not  having  a valid  license 
In  his  possession  (he’d  left  his  billfold 
at  home),  hassled  Lauren  on  general 
principles  (Lauren  had  a civil  suit  pend- 
ing against  Rask  for  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer)  and  tried  to  arrest  me  for 
having  open  liquor,  in  the  car  (I  was  In 
the  back  seat,  accompanied  by  an  empty 
beer  can  between  my  feet).  He  could  only 
get  Bill  “legally,"  so  he  followed  us  to 
the  White  Spot  Drive-in  and  we  were  not 


able  to  get  back  In  our  car  after  going  In 
for  coffee  until  Lauren  called  his  laywer, 
who  came  and  told  Rask  that  If  he  con- 
tinued his  actions,  his  side  of  the  pending 
suit  would  be  prejudiced. 

Last  year  I returned  to  Colorado  to  do 
Resistance  organizing.  By  that  time,  a 
definite  community  had  developed  along 
17th  Avenue,  along  the  borders  of  the 
ghetto.  Hip  people,  radicals,  dealers, 
new  teenyboppers ...  we  all  came  to- 
gether there,  along  with  the  older  hip  and 
radical  residents  who  had  populated  the 
area  for  years.  Wanta  guess  whose  terri- 
tory that  was?  Rask.  Besides  John  Gray 
the  narc  — who  planted  on  Canned  Heat 
’cause  he  couldn’t  bust  the  Family  Dog  — 
Officer  Rask  was  the  most  feared  cop  In 
the  city  to  the  community. 

Last  December,  Bill  Fleming’s  son, 
Steve,  was  stopped  In  front  of  his  house 
by  Rask  for  an  “ID  check"  (Rask  knows 
the  Flemings  on  a first  name  basis  and 
has  been  feuding  with  them  since  he 
started  In  that  neighborhood).  Steve  didn’ t 
have  It,  and  Rask  told  him  to  get  In  the 
car  and  come  over  to  the  3rd  Precinct 
station  several  blocks  away.  A lot  of 
people  In  Bill's  house  didn’t  dig  that,  and 
they  went  out  and  began  yelling  at  Rask; 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Steve 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  Into  the 


house.  At  this,  Rask  totally  blew  hls cool 
and  yelled  “Officer  In  trouble!”  over  hls 
radio.  We  went  back  Into  the  house,  and 
within  ten  minutes  there  were  25  police 
cars  and  43  officers  on  the  scene,  yelling 
at  us  to  open  the  door;  we  knew  we’d 
had  It,  except  that  Lauren  - who  was 
living  there  at  the  time  - called  KIMN 
radio  and  said,  “You  wanna  hear  what 
that  police  brutality  you  say  doesn’t 
exist  sounds  like?  Here."  and  held  the 
phone  towards  the  door,  broadcasting 
the  yells  and  curses  of  the  cops  to  about 
400,000  people  who  normally  listen  to 
KIMN.  In  January,  the  charges  of  ob- 
structing an  officer  and  aiding  an  escap- 
ee were  dropped  because  the  police  action 
had  become  so  ludicrous. 

I’ve  left  the  old  town  since  then,  but 
from  what  I hear,  Rask  Is  still  up  to  hls 
old  shit.  Lauren  has  been  arrested  on  a 
conspiracy  to  Incite  riot  charge  out  of 
a minor  rebellion  late  last  summer  (he 
supposedly  helped  burn  down  a laundro- 
mat), and  Rask  and  hls  friends  broke  up 
Lauren’s  wedding  a couple  of  weeks  ago, 
destroying  the  headquarters  of  the  Den- 
ver Black  Panther  Party  and  humiliating 
the  bride  In  front  of  the  community 
Yeah.  Like  I said,  the  IACP  made  a 
good  choice.  Patrolman  Donald  Rask  Is 
sterling  example  of  the  modern  cop. 
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Discovery 

The  petals  of  the  vagina  unfold 
like  Christopher  Columbus 
taking  off  his  shoes. 

Is  there  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  bow  of  a ship 
touching  a new  world? 


All  Watched  Over  by  Machines  of  Loving 

I like  to  think  (and 
the  sooner  the  better I) 
of  a cybernetic  meadow 
where  mammals  and  computers 
live  together  in  mutually 
programming  harmony 
like  pure  water 
touching  clear  sky. 

I like  to  think 
(right  now,  please!) 
of  a cybernetic  forest 
filled  with  pines  and  electronics 
where  deer  stroll  peacefully 
past  computers 
as  if  they  were  flowers 
with  spinning  blossoms. 

I like  to  think 
(it  has  to  be!) 
of  a cybernetic  ecology 
where  we  are  free  of  our  labors 
and  joined  back  to  nature, 
returned  to  our  mammal 
brothers  and  sisters, 
and  all  watched  over 
by  machines  of  loving  grace. 


At  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 


I don’t  care  how  God-damn  smart 
these  guys  are:  I’m  bored. 


It's  been  raining  like  hell  all  day  long 
and  there’s  nothing  to  do. 


Written  January  24,  1967 
while  poet-in-residence  at 
the  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 


Boo,  Forever 


Spinning  like  a ghost 
on  the  bottom  of  a 
top, 

I’m  haunted  by  all 
the  space  that  I 
will  live  without 
you. 


The  Sidney  Greenstreet  l 


I think  something  beautih 
and  amusing  is  gained 
by  remembering  Sidney 
but  it  is  a fragile  thing. 


The  hand  picks  up  a gW 
The  eye  looks  at  the  g^ 
and  then  hand,  glass  an 
fall  away. 


Wi 


The  Flowerburgers 
Part  4 

Baudelaire  opened 
up  a hamburger  stand 
in  San  Francisco, 
but  he  put  flowers 
between  the  buns. 
People  would  come  in 
and  say,  “Give  me  a 
hamburger  with  plenty 
of  onions  on  it.” 
Baudelaire  would  give 
them  a flowerburger 
instead  and  the  people 
would  say,  “What  kind 
of  a hamburger  stand 
is  this?” 


A BASEBALL  GAME 
Part  7 

Baudelaire  went 
to  a baseball  game 
and  bought  a hot  dog 
and  lit  up  a pipe 
of  opium. 

The  New  York  Yankees 

were  playing 

the  Detroit  Tigers. 

In  the  fourth  inning 
an  angel  committed 
suicide  by  jumping 
off  a low  cloud. 

The  angel  landed 
on  second  base, 
causing  the 
whole  infield 
to  crack  like 
a huge  mirror. 

The  game  was 
called  on 
account  of 
fear. 


December  24 

She's  mending  the  rain  with  her  hair. 
She's  turning  the  darkness  on. 

Glue  / switch! 

That's  all  I have  to  report. 


The  Pill  Versus  the  Springhill  Mine  Disaster 

When  you  take  your  pill 
it's  like  a mine  disaster. 

I think  of  all  the  people 
lost  inside  of  you. 


The  Day  They  Busted  the  Grateful  Dead 

The  day  they  busted  the  Grateful  Dead 
rain  stormed  against  San  Francisco 
like  hot  swampy  scissors  cutting  Justice 
into  the  evil  clothes  that  alligators  wear. 

The  day  they  busted  the  Grateful  Dead 
was  like  a flight  of  winged  alligators 
carefully  measuring  marble  with  black 
rubber  telescopes. 

The  day  they  busted  the  Grateful  Dead 
turned  like  the  wet  breath  of  alligators 
blowing  up  balloons  the  size  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice. 


The  Garlic  Meat  Lady  from 

We're  cooking  dinner  tonight. 

I'm  making  a kind  of  Stonehenge 
stroganoff. 

Marcia  is  helping  me.  You 
already  know  the  legend 
of  her  beauty. 

I've  asked  her  to  rub  garlic 
on  the  meat.  She  takes 
each  piece  of  meat  like  a lover 
and  rubs  it  gently  with  garlic. 

I've  never  seen  anything  like  this 
before.  Every  orifice 
of  the  meat  is  explored,  caressed 
relentlessly  with  garlic. 

There  is  a passion  here  that  would 
drive  a deaf  saint  to  learn 
the  violin  and  play  Beethoven  at 
Stonehenge. 


poems 

from  THE  PILL  VERSUS  THE  SPRINGHILL  MINE  DISASTER: 
Four  Seasons  Foundation,  City  Lights  Books 
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The  Pleasure  of 
John  Barleycorn 


woodcut  by  AD 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

There  were  three  men  come  out  of  the  West 
Their  fortunes  for  to  try; 

And  these  three  men  made  a solemn  vow 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They've  plowed,  they've  sewn,  they've  har- 
rowed him  in, 

Throwed  clods  upon  his  head, 

And  these  three  men  made  a solemn  vow 
John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

They've  let  him  lie  for  a very  long  time 
Till  the  rain  from  heaven  did  fall; 

Then  little  Sir  John  sprung  up  his  head 
And  soon  amazed  them  all. 

They've  let  him  stand  till  Midsummer  Day, 
Till  he  looked  both  pale  and  wan, 

And  little  Sir  John's  grown  a long  long 
beard 

And  so  become  a man. 

They've  hired  men  with  the  scythes  so  sharp 
To  cut  him  off  at  the  knee; 

They've  rolled  him  and  tied  him  by  the  waist, 
Serving  him  most  barbarously. 

They've  hired  men  with  the  sharp  pitchforks 
Who  pricked  him  to  the  heart; 

And  the  loader  he  served  him  worse  than  that 
For  he's  bound  him  to  the  cart. 

They've  wheeled  him  round  and  around  the 
field, 

Till  they  came  unto  the  barn; 

And  there  they've  made  a solemn  oath, 

Oh  poor  John  Barleycorn! 

They've  hired  men  with  the  crab-tree  sticks 
To  cut  him  skin  from  bone, 

And  the  miller  he  has  served  him  worse 
than  that, 

For  he’s  ground  him  between  two  stones. 

Here's  little  Sir  John  in  the  nut  brown  bowl 
And  he's  brandy  in  the  glass; 

And  little  Sir  John  in  the  nut  brown  bowl 
Proved  the  strongest  man  at  last. 

For  the  huntsman  he  can't  hunt  the  fox 
Nor  so  loudly  to  blow  his  horn; 

And  the  tinker,  he  can't  mend  kettles  nor  pots 
Without  a little  Barleycorn. 

(Sometimes  called  “The  Passion  of  the 
Corn."  Cecil  Sharp  obtained  this  version 
in  Oxfordshire,  England.  It's  sung  by  The 
Watersons,  an  English  folk  group,  on  “Frost 


and  Fire,"  A Calendar  of  Ceremonial  Folk 
Songs,  an  Elektra  LP  (EKS-7321).) 

The  finest  kind  of  Scotch  is  malt  whisky. 
It  is  unblended.  That  is,  it  comes  from  one 
batch,  made  in  one  vat  at  one  time.  Just  like 
vintage  wines.  Each  different  malt  is  there- 
fore a very  regional  and  tribal  brew. 

Playboy  Man,  that  modern  cave  dweller, 
lusts  after  fine  blendeds,  like  Chivas  Regal, 
where  all  sorts  of  basic  whiskys  are  mixed 
together  to  give  you  quality  control,  even- 
ness, uniformity. . . all  those  muddle-crass 
virtues. 

But  malt  whisky  comes  to  you  right  out 
of  the  Dark  Ages  when  men  knew  howto  get 
drunk.  It  is  a cold-weather  drink  and  should 
always  be  taken  straight  and  at  the  room 
temperature  of  an  unheated  room. 

At  least  three  kinds  are  sold  in  the  East 
Bay  at  the  Jay  Vee  liquor  store  on  Univer- 
sity, or  at  John  Walker's  in  San  Francisco. 
Of  these,  Glenfjddich  is  a bit  dull.  Smith's 
Glenlivet  is  smooth,  elegant,  and  costs 
10.50  a bottle. 

The  finest,  however,  is  Laphroaig,  pro- 
nounced La  Freud  but  with  a g.  Smoky! 
Peaty!  Incredible!  Each  second  of  the  after- 
taste takes  your  mind  back  another  five 
centuries.  It  was  just  such  drink  as  this 
that  the  great  Scottish  warriors  were  drunk 
on  when  they  lost  their  most  famous  battles. 

It  costs  7.50  here  and  is  even  more  ex- 
pensive in  Britain.  Scotch,  which  is  basically 
a people's  drink,  has  been  taxed  out  of  the 
range  of  the  people  for  a long  time  there. 


The  largest  amount  of  revenue  in  Britain 
comes  from  the  taxon  liquor  and  cigarettes. 
This  is  a very  clever  way  to  exploit  the 
common  man.  Since  there  is  a general 
feeling  that  these  things  are  bad  for  you,  it's 
very  hard  to  mount  a protest  against  the 
tax  on  them. 

Laphroaig  is  91.4  US  proof.  And  therein 
lies  a tale.  Proof  in  the  USA  is  half  of  per- 
cent. But  the  British  have  another  measure. 
For  them,  “proof”  is  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  there  is  in  a measured  amount  of 
liquid  such  that  if  you  pour  said  amount  of 
liquid  evenly  over  a measured  pile  of  gun- 
powder and  then  light  that  pile  of  gunpowder, 
it  will  burn  with  an  even  flame,  neither 
spluttering  and  almost  dying  nor  blowing  up. 

That  charming  and  rather  useless  bit  of 
information  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  kind 
of  whimsy  that  comes  over  you  when  you 
first  sip  this  drink.  But  very  late  at  night, 
while  making  your  way  on  a drunken  voyage 
through  time,  when  the  low  crackling  fire 
sends  shadows  leaping  and  flickering  across 
the  tapestries  in  your  great  hall,  and  your 
hounds  are  all  fast  asleep  since  no  one  has 
thrown  them  any  bones  for  hours,  you  will 
be  amazed  to  discover  that  many  ancient 
heroes  begin  to  come  to  life  again  and 
tread  majestically  through  your  conversa- 
tion. 

And  with  that,  we  wish  you  a hopeful 
revolutionary  winter  solstice. 


sandy  and  jeanie  darlington 


Weotauraut 
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They  call  me 
lotsa  poppa, 
but  lotsa  poppa’s 
not  my  name 


beelzebub 

It’s  His  time  again.  In  His  name  people 
scurry  madly  through  downtown  San 
Francisco,  tortured  by  the  burden  of 
choices  which  carry  so  much  symbolic 
freight.  For  some,  a life  is  justified  by 
the  capacity  to  give  the  right  gift  on  this 
occasion.  For  others,  prodded  by  un- 
spoken, too  easily  spoken,  or  unartlcu- 
lated  resonances  of  His  life,  search  to 
redeem  their  sins.  The  object  must  say 
it  all.  How  delicate  it  is,  this  attempt  to 
find  the  most  complex  and  extravegant 
vehicle  to  speak  for  one's  being,  to  say 
what  one  is  not  even  sure  he  feels,  or 
wants  to  broach. 

This  drama,  so  obviously  pagan  yet  so 
bound  up  in  His  life,  as  well  as  our  own, 
is  played  out  before  the  gaze  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Around  each  store  entrance,  ringing  bells 
like  uniformed  lepers,  asking  for  charity 
to  man  in  the  name  of  God,  skirts  so  far 
below  the  knee  that  it  must  be  the  ankle 
that  they  use  as  a measure  of  modesty, 
the  women  of  this  crusade  stand  by  their 
swinging  coffers  measuring  the  genero- 
sity and  guilt  of  the  affluent.  With  each 
donation  they  give  a smile  and  thanks, 
easy  benediction. 

Beside  them,  silver  coronets  and  bari- 
tone horns  in  hand,  frozen  quartets  of 
musicians,  also  in  the  Army  of  God, 
struggle  with  cracking  lips  and  cold  hands 
to  render  endless  choruses  of  Christian 
music. 

Though  they  say  the  name  (Salvation 
Army),  few  shoppers  know  the  history 
or  animus  of  that  crusade  which  now 
solicits  and  serenades  their  frenzied 
search.  For  now  money  is  accepted  as 
a token  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  indeed, 
a request  for  nothing  more  is  implied, 
but  once  no  less  than  the  soul  was  solici- 
ted. In  the  mind  of  General  William 
Booth,  officer  in  the  service  of  God,  the 
Army  was  to  redeem  the  suffering  of 
mankind  through  a vast  religious  and 
military  organization  of  the  masses  in 
order  to  give  them  new  lands  in  the 
colonies  and  new  life  through  God. 

Booth,  and  his  vision,  have  passed  on, 
and  it  is  only  the  name  and  the  uniform 
that  testify  to  the  breadth  of  his  human- 


ism and  the  scope  of  his  aspiration  for 
the  poor.  The  Army  which  now  shelters 
winos  and  gives  free  dinners  on  holidays 
was  once  to  have  transformed  man’s 
condition,  to  bring  him  salvation,  to  save 
him,  here  and  in  the  hereafter.  Now,  of 
course,  people  offer  less,  ask  for  less, 
and  receive  less.  It  was  Christ,  and  those 
in  his  spirit,  who  held  such  expectation 
and  promise.  And  though  His  name  is  in 
the  air,  we  have  newer,  more  moderate, 
and  less  demanding  gods.  Christ,  and  the 
soldiers  in  his  Army,  pose  for  a picture 
in  the  family  album.  Deguerrotypes. 

Well,  I was  born  to  ramble,  yes  I 
was  born  to  roam,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sippi 
made  me  feel  at  home. 

Over  in  Berkeley,  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  a group  of  musicians  stood  last 
week  in  front  of  Cody’s  Book  Store. 
Bagpipe,  accordlan,  bass  drum,  and  vio- 
lin, they  too  played  Christmas  songs.  A 
crowd  gathered,  most  of  whom  would  not 
go  home  for  the  holidays.  Ambivalent 
about  melodies  taken  so  seriously  by 
those  they  left  behind,  they  were  unsure 
how  to  react.  They  stood  watching. 

Soon,  however,  they  began  to  join  in. 
Perhaps  the  bagpipe,  its  nasality  so 
timeless,  no  less  than  medieval,  re- 
minded them  that  they  sought  the  es- 
sence, and  that  Christ,  after  all,  must 
have  been  something  before  the  Mafia 
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took  him  over.  Any  in  any  case,  the  Chil- 
dren's Crusades  of  the  past,  vast  migra- 
tions of  the  young  with  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  Holy  Land,  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  same  kinds  of 
sounds,  if  not  the  same  melodies,  the 
piercing  resonances  of  pipe  and  horn, 
sack  butt  and  tambora. 

This  crowd,  which  held  members  of 
a Twentieth  century  Children’s  Crusade, 
could  perhaps  in  some  unschooled  depth 
of  their  unconscious  conjure  up  visions 
of  their  forebears,  those  who  when  young 
left  their  families  to  move  east  in  the 
presence  of  their  peers.  If  there  is  any 
racial  unconscious,  the  impact  of  that 
incredible  period  in  which  the  young  set 
out  to  redeem  mankind  by  repossessing 
the  earthly  citadel  of  Christ  from  the 
pagans  cannot  be  retained  simply  in 
written  history.  It  would  have  to  be  in 
the  fibre  of  every  being. 

The  young  of  the  Crusades,  victim  of 
their  own  media  men,  also  saw  their 
movement  contaminated  from  without. 
These  children,  most  of  whom  were  never 
to  return  home,  most  of  whom  died  or 
were  enslaved  long  before  they  caught 
sight  of  the  Holy  Land,  fell  by  the  thou- 
sands and,  in  the  delirium  of  starvation, 
had  a glimpse  of  their  God.  Others, 
eating  bread  of  impure  flour,  suffered 
the  holy  visions  of  St.  Anthony’s  Fire, 
sprung  on  them  by  ergot  (LSD)  in  the 
grain.  Members  of  our  generation,  them- 
selves seeking  the  ecstatic  and  the  holy, 
themselves  on  a crusade  of  sorts,  have 
with  more  intentionality  sought  their  own 
ergot  visions. 

In  any  case,  the  audience  warmed  up, 
and  was  finally  treated  to  dancing,  bold, 
erotic,  and  quite  real.  When  the  dance 
and  music  stopped,  donations  were  soli- 
cited. The  charity  was  direct.  It  was  a 
relief  to  give,  to  have  been  so  well  fed 
and  to  pay  for  the  meal.  This  movement 
had,  after  all,  once  been  noted  for  acts 
of  simple  and  unexpected  generosity.  But 
the  times  had  grown  more  complex,  and 
this  movement,  like  others  before  it,  was 
forced  by  sickness,  violence  from  its 
own,  poverty,  and  oppression  from  with- 
out, to  become  more  suspicious,  less 
open.  It  was  good,  it  was  clean,  even 
Christian,  to  give  something. 

Ave  Imperator,  Te  Moritori  Salutant 

A year  or  so  ago  I spent  two  days 
straight  playing  cards.  One  of  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  game  was  a fellow  who 
called  himself  Tree  Sloth.  Indeed,  others 
referred  to  him  simply  as  Sloth.  “Deal, 
Sloth,”  they  would  say.  Or,  "do  you  want 
to  cut,  Sloth?"  they  would  ask.  A few  days 
ago  I bumped  into  a friend  who  had  been 
in  the  game,  and  asked  him,  still  intrigued 
by  the  name  Sloth  and  the  man  who  chose 
it,  how  Tree  Sloth  was  doing.  I was  told 
that  Sloth  had  been  broke,  and  went  into 


VTlUCi 


*uucu  mm,  ' 

Tree  Sloth  was  not  a robber  Heh,,. 
weapon  with  him.  He  was  a hTDn^dno 
more  and  no  less.  It  could  be  /SV0 
suppose,  that  his  way  of  life  ImnlK1 

kind  of  death.  But  it  seems  toSe  S?11 

that  he  was  Just  robbed.  1 ra  her, 

In  Memorlam  Tree  Sloth 
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WE  SHARED  THE  SAME  LIFE  am* 
TIMES  ***’  AND 

Mime 

Troupe 

Exposes 

Christmas 

Shuck 

The  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  does 
not  die  away  in  winter,  It  just  hides  away 
and  cooks.  The  Troupe  will  make  a brief 
reappearance  this  year  at  the  solstice 
with  a Children’s  Christmas  puppet  show 
to  be  performed  in  San  Francisco  up  to 
December  25  and  In  Berkeley  after  (pro- 
longing the  feast).  The  program  .the  first 
the  Troupe  has  done  specifically  for 
children,  Includes  crankies  (paper  mov- 
ies), Christmas  music  by  the  Troupe’s 
Gorilla  Band,  and  two  new  puppet  plays 
celebrating  child  power;  it  is  described 
by  rehearsal  watchers  as  part  funky, 
part  surreal,  and  by  the  Troupe  as  Joy- 
fully affirming  the  real  festival,  while 
destroying  the  plastic  facsimile.  If  your 
kids  are  hip  to  the  Christmas  shuck,  or 
you  wish  they  were,  send  or  bring  them 
to  the  Interplayers  in  San  Francisco 
December  20  through  24,  and  to  the 
Little  Theatre  in  Live  Oak  Park,  Ber- 
keley December  26  through  29.  Admis- 
sion is  $1.00,  and  adults  get  In  as  cheap 
as  children;  receipts  will  help  mate 
Christmas  merry  for  Mime  Troupers, 
Reservations  can  be  made  by  calling 
431-1984. 

The  troupe  also  announces  that  the 
Gargoyles,  a band  of  beggars  and  lepers 
who  were  busted  for  panhandling  while 
singing  carols  on  Broadway  in  1966  and 
who  did  not  come  back  last  year,  will  be 
on  the  streets  again  this  week  through 
Christmas. 


SF  MIME  TROUPE ,N  BERKELEY 


LIVE  OAK  PARK  - LITTLE  THEATRE 


M/Wir  (at  the  Steppenwolf,  2136  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Berkeley) 

* W*IC  Closed  for  holidays.  Re-opens  January  4th  with 

"Spills  over  the  stage  like  hot  grease.  . .the  best  little  theatre  group  in  i*wi  " 
the  area;’’  — Ogar,  KQED  //I  • - J 

Coming  Next:  “Victims  of  Duty"  and  triple  bill.  UHP 


f TELliUV 

L KEPEllTOKY  ( 

CINEMA  I 


VI »I  I 

3IN13MA 


NOW  SHOWING 

Andy  Warhol's 
NUDE  RESTAURANT 
(7,9,11) 

STARRING  VIVA  & 
TAYLOR  MEAD 


CINEMA  II 


Thru  Wed  Dec  25: 

Pudhovkin’s  STORM  OVER  ASIA 
(6:30,  9:00)  & Dovzhenko’s 
ARSENAL  (7:55,  10:25) 

Thurs  Dec  26-Wed.  Jan.  1: 

Rene  Clair’s  BEAUTIES  OF 
THE  NIGHT  (6:30,  9:30)  & 
Jacques  Becker’s  CASQUE 
D«OR  (7:55,  10:55) 


2533  TELEGRAPH  AVENUE  - BERKELEY 


848-8650 
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"Only  through  the  objectively  unfolded 
wealth  of  human  nature  is  the  wealth  of  the 
subjective  HUMAN  sensibility  either  cul- 
tivated or  created  — a musical  ear,  an  eye 
for  beauty  or  form,  in  short,  SENSES 
capable  of  human  satisfaction- ...  HUMAN 
sense  and  the  humanity  of  the  senses  come 
into  being  only  through  the  existence  of 
THEIR  object,  through  nature  HUMANIZED. 
The  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  five  senses  is 
a labor  of  the  whole  previous  history  of  the 
world." 

— Karl  Marx 

I had  not  permitted  myself ...  America 
had  not  permitted  me  ...  to  remember 
Kyoto. 

Visiting  Kyoto  in  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury can  be  a great  sadness,  but  remember- 
ing Kyoto  while  you  are  in  America  is 
nausea. 

Kyoto  is  a cruel  teacher.  Her  first  mes- 
sage to  you  is  that  you  are  maimed,  that 
entire  sections  of  your  mind  are  withered 
and  bloodless  from  disuse.  Kyoto  is  a struc- 
ture of  experiences  you  do  not  know  how 
to  have,  sensations  for  which  you  have  not 
the  senses. 

Kyoto  is  a temple  built  not  for  gods  but 
for  a people  who  dreamed  they  were  the 
children  of  gods. 

Returning,  this  autumn,  after  an  absense 
of  five  years,  we  went  to  a place  called 
Shisen-do,  once  the  house  and  garden  of 
a poet,  now  “preserved"  and  entered  with 
the  purchase  of  a ticket.  The  feeling,  on 
entering,  was  like  encountering  silence  when 
you  had  not  realized  that  there  had  been 
noise.  That  which  you  had  called  QUIET  was, 
it  turns  out,  a steady  buzzing  sound,  a con- 
stant static  which  your  mind  had  kindly  not 
permitted  you  to  notice.  Suddenly,  real 
silence:  your  brain,  a cramped  muscle, 
relaxes  and  lies  softly  inside  your  skull; 
it  breathes  like  a swimmer  coming  to  the 
surface.  Shisen-do  wraps  herself  around 


you,  nurses  you. 

Kyoto  is  not  a painting  or  a sculpture, 
but  a city;  her  beauty  has  mass.  A city, 
even  more  than  other  artworks,  is  not 
meant  to  be  looked  at  by  the  tourist/ob- 
server who  then  returns  home  feeling  the 
cleverer.  A city  is  a proposal.  As  a living 
place,  it  proposes  a certain  sort  of  life; 
as  a human  artifact,  it  proposes  a humanity 
capable  of  such  art;  as  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness, it  proposes  a certain  sort  of 
mind;  as  a city,  it  offers  a definition  of 
civilization. 

Kyoto  produces  many  reactionaries,  but 
only,  I think,  through  misunderstanding. 
Her  momentum  is  toward  the  future,  not 


toward  the  past,  because  the  past  has  not 
done  her  justice.  She  rose  out  of  a history 
of  bitter  oppression  and  senseless  warfare, 
and  stands  as  the  negation  of  that  history. 
Kyoto  is  a utopian  dream,  laid  out  not  in 
the  prose  of  a philosopher,  but  in  existing 
streets,  parks,  gardens,  buildings,  temples 
...  a utopia  that  was  built  for  a civilization 
that  has  never  existed  on  earth,  except  in 
the  lives  of  a very  few  men. 

(On  the  second  story  of  Shisen-do  there 
is  a special  balcony  room,  built  for  the 
single  purpose  of  viewing  the  moon.) 

Doug  Lummis 

Shiki 

November,  1968 


Kyoto  Returning 


Dear  Express  Times: 

Your  Eldrldge  Cleaver  Issue  was  lull 
of  darkness  and  despair.  People  In  the 
cities  have  a way  of  getting  so  short- 
sighted they  forget  that  life  goes  on,  In 
any  other  form,  In  any  other  place.  Re- 
volutionaries too  often  circumscribe  re- 
volution Into  the  very  narrow  confines 
of  their  particular  activities:  there  Is 
so  much  emphasis  on  destruction  that 
one  forgets  how  necessary  the  simul- 
taneous process  of  creation  Is.  Perhaps 
a little  bit  of  light  and  air  from  the 
country  will  cheer  things  up. 

Joyce  Gardner 
Placltas,  New  Mexico 

Rural  communes  are  a particular  kind 
of  experience  which  has  emerged  from 
the  beatnik- digger- hippie  movement  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Our  brothers 
are  fighting  a revolution  In  the  cities. 
We  may  soon  be  forced  to  join  their 
struggle,  but  at  the  moment,  we1  re  car- 
rying on  our  own  explorations  Into  the 
life  which  must  eventually  be  available 
to  everyone.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
exist  on  this  planet. 

We  are  scientists  of  life,  and  we  are 
our  own  guinea  pigs.  We  commit  atroci- 
ties upon  one  another  and  ourselves.  We 
quarrel  and  create  and  stumble  and  fly, 
so  anxious  to  do  our  work  well  that  we 
forget  how  slowly  a tree  grows. 

We  are  mostly  middle-class  city  chil- 
dren, raised  In  tlght-assed,  repressed 
families.  We  go  to  the  country,  dig  the 
fresh  air,  and  try  to  be  sexually  free. 
We  ball  each  other,  get  even  more  hung- 
up, experience  moments  of  ecstacy,  and 
can't  understand  why  our  children  are 


acting  so  peculiar. 

Eventually  we  get  frightened  back  into 
the  old,  rigid  monogamy  of  our  parents 
and  retreat  Into  tight  little  families  again. 
Farm  life  was  much  rougher  than  we 
than  we  expected,  and  few  of  us  survive 
the  winter.  Maybe  that’s  what  happened 
In  most  of  our  communes  last  year.  This 
year  It’s  a little  different.  We  were  more 
careful,  tried  not  to  bite  off  more  than  we 
could  chew.  And  this  year  maybe  twice 
as  many  of  us  will  make  It  through  the 
winter. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  we  will 
settle  for  less  than  what  we  originally 
wanted. 

In  my  experience,  I have  seen  various 
communities,  and  various  Individuals  In 
a single  community,  each  finding  a way 
of  life  to  express  their  particular  needs. 
Sexually,  I’ ve  seen  families  of  three  or 
four  adults  living  harmoniously  among 
more  conventional  families  of  two  adults. 

Last  year  I was  at  a farm  where  six 
acres  were  plowed,  four  acres  were 
planted  and  about  half  an  acre  was  ac- 
tually harvested.  This  year  I was  at  a 
farm  where  one  acre  was  plowed,  ter- 
raced, planted,  irrigated,  weeded  and 
harvested.  I know  of  a farm  which 
planted  a large  garden  and  then,  before 
harvest  time,  over  half  the  population 
left.  Another  planted  seven  acres  and, 
because  It  was  a community  which  placed 
a high  value  on  work,  actually  harvested 
their  crop  and  provided  themselves  with 
sufficient  food  to  feed  seven  families 
throughout  the  winter. 

Which  of  these  Is  better?  Last  year  I 
would  have  tried  to  decide.  This  year  I’ m 
simply  thankful  there  are  so  many  dif- 


ferent ways  of  life  to  choose  from. 

Here  are  lives  that  are  becoming  truly 
free.  Here  are  people  who  are  learning 
to  be  truly  themselves.  Already,  there 
are  children  whose  life  energies  are  Ir- 
repressible. They  love  with  as  much 
confidence  and  fearless  energy  as  they 
hate,  they  create  as  fiercely  and  pas- 
sionately as  they  destroy,  and  they  relax 
as  magnificently  and  totally  as  they 
rebel. 


POLITICAL  SATIRE 

* Zany  and  human  like  a day  in  the 
park."  - sandy  darlington 

pitodjel 

plnt)crd 

Presents  THE  W.C.  FIELDS 
MEMORIAL  ORPHANAGE 
also,  songs  by  Jon  Fromer 
every  Friday  & Saturday,  9 pm 

$1.50  phone  664-2148 
120  Julian,  off  15th  (1  block  west  Mission 
ethnic  refreshments  free 
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east  of  the  sun 

3850  - 23rd  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA 
94114 


ttensemaja 

a 

HdnoCRajTS  STone 

eiotHcs 


CRafTS 


nift  UruVfRSiTy.  II 
TOPS.  TRKU  SaT. 
neap?  o^ffanic  Co-e? 


(345  GftOUE 
Berkeley 

524-33H 
MON-FRl-.lhfr* 
SAT  iz: Og-S  p 


oPRUNE5 

MUSIC  CO. 


AU.  BRANDS- HEW 4 USED 
LOWEST  PR.CES  ANVAi  H£!?E. 
RENTALS,  LESi^S,  AMP  REPAIRS 
CURRENT  SPECIALS- 

Fender  Jazz  Bass  $185 
Fender  Precision  Bass  $160 
Les  Paul  Jr.  $250 
Fender  Deluxe  $95 
Gibson  EB-0  $195 
Gibson  Melody  Maker  $100 
Fender  Mustang  $100 
Hohner  Electric  Plano  $195 


HEY 


WEDNESDAY  DECEMBER  25 

moon  In  plsces  /II  pm  arles 
just . . . relax 

THURSDAY  DECEMBER  26 

moon  In  arles 

ROCK  FESTIVAL:  Steppenwolf,  Canned 
Heat,  more,  Cow  Palace,  $4.50  (out- 
rageous, but. . .) 

FOLK:  Jim  Lynch,  Freight  & Salvage, 
1827  San  Pablo,  548-1761,  $1 
SF  BALLET:  Nutcracker  Suite,  SF  Opera 
House,  2:30  pm 

RAY  CHARLES:  Berkeley  Community 
Theater,  8:30 

FRIDAY  DECEMBER  27 

moon  In  aries 

STAR  TREK:  10  pm,  Channel  4,  almost 
free 

ROCK  MUSIC  FILM  FESTIVAL:  Grate- 
ful Dead,  Steve  Miller,  Airplane  & Yellow 
Submarine,  Bruce  Connor’s ‘Looking for 
Mushrooms,"  Surf  Theater,  4510Irlvlng, 
SF,  664-6300 

SF  SYMPHONY:  Peter  & the  Wolf,  Mas- 
onic Auditorium,  2:30  pm 
NUTCRACKER  BALLET:  See  Dec.  27 
CLEANLINESS  & GODLINESS  SKIFFLE 
BAND:  Freight  & Salvage,  7 pm,  $1, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly 
THIRD  WORLD  LIBERATION  FRONT 
FILM  PARTY:  Benefit,  SF  State  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  local  filmmakers  experi- 
mental flics,  2041  Larkin  (Fellowship 
Church),  SF,  776-4910,  8:30  pm 

SATURDAY  DECEMBER  28 

moon  In  arles  / 1 pm  taurus 
FREE  FUNK:  The  Pled  Piper  of  Astro- 
world,  with  Soupy  Sales  & Leslie  Gore, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Channels  7,  11,  13 
CLEANLINESS  & GODLINESS  SKIFFLE 
BAND:  See  Dec.  27 

NUTCRACKER  BALLET:  See  Dec.  27 
CHILDREN’S  THEATER:  Cinderella  and 
the  Prince  who  loved  baseball.  Commit- 
tee Theater,  836  Montgomery,  986-1639, 
students  $1,  grownups  $2 


SUNDAY  DECEMBER  29 
moon  In  taurus 

FLEA  MARKET:  Buy  and  sell  all  and 
every  kind  of  junk  Imaginable,  special 
Interest  to  capricorn  people,  8 am  to 
4 pm  at  the  Penny  Market,  first  drive-ln 
movie  to  the  left  after  coming  thru  the 
Alameda  Tube,  25?  admission 


RAY  CHARLES:  Masonic  Auditorium, 
8 pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC:  Freight  & Salvage, 
1827  San  Pablo,  Bkly,  $1 
CINDERELLA  and  the  Prince  who  loved 
baseball,  see  Dec.  28 
KQED:  We  Black  People  want  Ga.,  S.C., 
Miss.,  Ala.,  RIGHT  NOW:  Firing  Line 
with  William  Buckley 

MONDAY  DECEMBER  30 

moon  In  taurus 

KQED:  Yoga  Exercises,  4:05  pm 
SUNSET:  Tentatively  scheduled  5pm,SF 
beach  of  Pacific  Ocean 

TUESDAY  DECEMBER  31 


moon  In  taurus  / 4 am  Into  gemlnl 
YOUNGBLOODS,  RICHIE  HAVENS,  etc: 
FlUmore  West,  Market  & Van  Ness,  SF 
GRATEFUL  DEAD,  QUICKSILVER, 
SANTANA,  BEAUTIFUL  DAY:  Winter- 
land 

FREIGHT  & SALVAGE:  New  Years  Eve 
Bash 

CREATIVE  DANCE  CLASS:  Groove  how 
your  body  moves,  38  Poplar  near  Euclid, 
Bkly,  526-0739,  7:30,  $2 

CONTINUOUS  THIS  WEEK 

BIG  MAMA  THORNTON:  hungry  1,  Sunday 
thru  Thursday,  771-5700 
JAZZ  WORKSHOP:  Beginning  Friday, 
Dec.  27,  Les  McCann  Trio,  473  Broad- 
way, ladles  free  Weds.,  students  free 
Sundays 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESSAY  OF  BLACK 
PANTHERS:  De  Y’oung  Museum,  GG  Park 
ASTRONOMY  SHOW:  ‘Star  of  Wonder," 
Planetarium  in  Seaquarlum,  GG  Park 
DRAWINGS:  Beautifully  comic  exhibit, 
1275  Walnut  Street,  Bkly 
TELEGRAPH  REP  CINEMA:  Nude  Res- 
taurant, Beauties  of  the  Night,  Casque 
ITor 

FREE  SERVICES 

WELFARE  RIGHTS  CLASS:  W/lawyer 
Mondays,  7:30-9:45  pm,  thru  Jan.27, 
Dudley  Stone  School,  1351  Haight 
MISSION  SWITCHBOARD:  863-3040 

casting 

SF  BLACK  ARTS  WORKSHOP:  567-9662 
or  454-1675 


THE 
ANTHOLOGY 

of  poems  read  at  COSMEP,  the 
conference  of  smaU  magazine 
editors  & pressmen, 

in  berkeley,  California 

May  23-26,  1968 

noh  directions 

PRESS 


^ ^y  Sl  moe  s & Shakespeare’s  In  berkeley. 
"0  16  photographs,  40  poetsl  $1  In  the  stores,  by 

mail  only  $1.50  from  2209  California  street  berkeley 
dealers  queries  welcome. 
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SURPLUS  PROPHETS  KPFA 

Terry  Cannon,  Todd  GltUn, 
Steve  Welssman,  Martin  Nico- 
laus, Jim  O’Connor. 

This  week.  Friday.  About  11:30 
pm. 

Roger  Alvarado  from  TWLF. 
Nesbitt  Crutchfield  from  BSU. 

“What  to  Expect  at  SF  State" 


DEALERS!!!!!!  Get  l 
Your  Express  Times 
at  GOOD  EARTH 
3001  Market 


ATTENTION  VENDORS 

EXPRESS  TIMES  will  henceforth 
appear  on  Monday  not  Tuesday 
night.  1 


DEALING 


ROOM  OR  HOUSE  required  urgentiv  in 
Berkeley.  Call  Lenny,  X-Tlmes. 


I PHOTOGRAPH  and  process  In 
vate  studio  & darkroom,  b&w 
able.  Call  Anna,  776-5208. 


Prl. 

reason. 


Left”  rock  group  forming,  with  full 
political  function.  Contact  Jerry  Hph 
c/o  Wisconsin  Draft  Resistance  Uni™ 

255-6575HamlUOn’  MatUson’  wlsconsto 


CREATIVE  SIGNPAINTING  & Genoroi 
artwork,  587-7568.  ral 


VW-PORSCHE  tuneups  & repairs  also 
will  teach  same,  hip  only.  Call  'jarT 
843-7246  “• 


CUSTOM  WOODWORK:  Cabinets  VW 
campers,  Leon,  525-6104 

’64  FORD  VAN,  new  engine,  brakes 
transmission,  camper  set-up,  863- 1984’ 
evenings 

BERKELEY  FACTOTUM:  Carpentry 
painting,  repairs,  remodeling,  moving  4 
hauling,  creative  maintenance  & general 
invention,  527-4687 

SHIRE  SCHOOL  needs  teachers  for  al- 
most all  subjects  & just  to  be  with  kids, 
ages  5-15,  full  or  part  time,  no  pay 
hard  work,  great  kids.  Call  Helen  or  T ’ 
863-2770 


X-TIMES  PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
for  informal  portraits,  Illustrations, 
publicity  & groovy  photos,  naclo  Jan 
brown,  843-5402 

YOUR  DIABOLICAL  SCHEMES  carried 
out  with  speed  & discretion  for  cash. 
Send  proposition  to  DESPERATE,  c/o 
Box  5472,  Sacto.,  Ca.  95817 

FOR  SALE:  White  German  Shepherd 
puppies,  AKC,  beautiful,  549-0696 

DARLING  PUPPIES,  longhair,  very  In- 
telligent, mother  Is  gentle  dog,  $5, 
652-3119 


MUST  SELL  stereo  speakers,  bought 
for  $200,  seU  $120,  652-3119 

X-TIMES  WRITER  needs  paying  Job. 
Indicted  felon.  Call  Paul,  655-6024  or 
863-7775,  leave  message. 

DRUMMER:  Professional,  experienced, 
desires  work  with  other  professional 
musicians.  Dig  Cream,  Linn  County, 
Savoy-Brown,  Canned  Heat.  No  time- 
wasters  please.  Michael,  552-0222 


SF  NEWSREEL  PRESENTS  Poetry 
reading  & New  Left  and  Third  World 

cinema,  Monday  December  30,  8 pro 
and  10  pm.  See ‘Columbia  Revolt, 
‘Off  the  Pig,"  on  the  Black  Panthers, 
and  “Now,"  a Cuban  film  on  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  In  the  US. 

F ether’s  Point  Film  Society 
4416  - 18th  Street 
San  Francisco 

For  more  Information:  431-2404 
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50  THE  OLD  MAN  LEARNED 
njt  CUE?  WERE,  IN  REALITY, 

SPANISH" 


THUS  ITWetfr/N  OTHK  REMOTH  AND  FORGOTTEN 


...UNTIL  ONE  NIGHT  IN  THE  TEMPLE  RUINS  ON  THE  ISLAND 
OF  LESBOS,  WHERE  A SECRET  MEETING  IS  UNDER  WAY.. 


Twt . jn  nw.t  week,  kids,  for  m nirtb^  $he&> 
znjihe  Shew:  we\Iow 
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